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THIRTY  TYRANTS  (OF  ATHENS). 


THIRTY  TYRANTS  (OP  ROME). 


THIRTY  TYRANTS  (of  Athens).  In  the  year  B.O.  404,  when, 
after  the  Felnpoonssisn  war,  Athens  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Sparta,  through  the  treacherous  designs  of  the  oligarchical  party,  the 
Spartans  thetusolTes  did  not  interfere  in  any  diroct  way  with  the 
political  constitution  of  Athens  (Diodorus,  xiv.  *),  but  thair  negocie- 
tiona  with  Theramenea  and  others  of  the  same  party  had  convinced 
them  that  even  without  their  interference  the  democracy  would  soon 
be  abolished.  In  this  expectation  they  were  not  disappointed,  as  this 
was  really  the  object  of  the  oligarchical  party,  but  at  this  party  did 
not  sufficiently  trust  its  own  power,  Lysaudcr,  who  had  already  sailed 
to  Ham oa,  was  invited  to  attend  tho  Assembly  at  Athens,  in  which  the 
question  of  reforming  the  constitution  was  to  be  considered.  The 
presence  of  Lysander  and  other  Spartan  general*  with  their  armies, 
and  the  threats  that  were  ottered,  silenced  all  opposition  on  the  side 
of  the  popular  party,  and  on  the  proposition  of  Tneramenea  a  decree 
was  passed  tbal  thirty  men  should  be  elected  to  draw  up  a  new  con- 
stitution. (Xenopbon,  '  Hellen.,'  ii  3,  2.)  Lysius  ('  in  Eratosth.,'  p. 
120,  ed.  Staph.)  gives  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  proceed. ngs 
on  that  memorable  day  than  Xenopbon.  These  thirty  individual/) 
were  iuvested  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  republic.  Tuerainenea 
himself  nominated  tan,  tho  Athenian  ephors  ten  others,  and  the 
election  of  the  remaining  ten  was  left  to  the  people.  Tho  names  of 
tho  Thirty  are  preserved  In  Xenophon  ('  HeUen.,'  ii  3,  5i).  Their 
government,  a  real  relun  of  terror,  which  fortunately  did  cot  last 
mure  than  one  year,  was  called  in  Athenian  history  the  year  of  anarchy, 
or  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  Tyrant*.  From  the  moment  that  they  had 
thus  acquired  an  apparently  legal  power,  they  filled  the  vacancies  in 
the  senate  and  the  magistracies  with  their  own  friends  and  orcutnrcs. 
The  new  code  of  laws  which  they  were  to  draw  up  was  never  msde, 
that  they  mi^ht  not  put  any  rvstrniuts  upon  thiuiaelvcs,  and  mignt 
always  be  at  liberty  to  act  a*  they  pleased.  A  similar  board,  consist- 
ing of  tan  men,  perhaps  appointed  by  L)  Kinder  biuueif,  was  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  l'lnoeus.  The  object  of  the  tyrants  was  to 
reduce  Athena  to  the  condition  of  an  unimportant  town,  and  to  make 
the  people  forget  the  greatness  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  Themis- 
toclea  and  Pericles.  The  splendid  arsenal  of  Athens  was  sold  aud 
pulled  down,  and  several  of  the  fortresses  of  Attica  were  destroyed. 

To  establish  their  tyranny  the  Thirty  found  it  necessary  to  get  hd 
of  a  number  of  persons  obnoxious  to  them.  The  first  that  were  put 
to  dtath  were  the  sycophants,  who  during  the  time  of  the  domocrecy 
had  contributed  most  towards  its  overthrow  by  their  shameful  prac- 
tices ;  and  the  senate,  as  well  as  every  well-meaning  citiaen,  was  glad 
to  see  the  republic  delivered  of  such  a  pestilence.  Tho  senate  acted 
in  those  trials  as  tho  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  the  Thirty  pre- 
sided in  it.  All  the  votes  of  the  senators  bowever  were  given  openly, 
tiiat  the  tyrants  might  be  able  to  see  which  way  each  senator  voted. 
This  mode  of  proceeding,  though  it  was  at  first  ouly  directed  agaiuat 
individuals  equally  obnoxious  to  all  peitiee,  became  alarming  when  all 
the  distinguished  men,  who  had  been  imprisoned  before  the  day  on 
which  the  new  constitution  was  established,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs  by  thoir  opposition,  were  in  like 
rummer  sentenced  to  death.  The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were 
but  too  well  founded,  and  Critias,  the  most  cruel  among  the  Thirty, 
gavo  sufficient  indications  that  the  Tyrants  did  not  mean  to  go  on 
with  tho  same  moderation.  That  they  might  always  have  at  hand  an 
armed  force  to  support  them,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask 
for  a  garrison  to  occupy  the  Acropolis.   This  was  granted,  and  came 
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under  tho  command  of  Callibias  as  harmottes.  Hit  i 
the  Thirty  secure.  They  courted  the  Spartan  harmostes  in  the  i 
obsequious  manner,  and  he  in  return  placed  bis  troops  at  their  dis- 
posal for  whatever  purpose  they  might  wish  to  employ  them  in  estab- 
lishing their  dominion  more  firmly.  The  assistance  to  tho  senate  in 
the  trials  for  political  offences  began  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
number  of  tho  unhappy  victims  increased  at  a  fearful  rata.  Not  only 
persons  who  opposed  or  showed  any  d**aati*foctiou  with  the  rule  of 
the  Tyrants,  but  all  who  by  their  merits  had  gained  favour  with  the 
people,  wore  regarded  as  dangerous  persons,  who,  if  they  could  choose, 
would  prefer  a  popular  government,  and  were  condemned  to  death  in 
a  very  summary  manner.  The  reign  of  the  Thirty  now  began  to 
display  all  its  horrors,  and  no  one  could  feel  safe.  To  be  possessed 
of  wealth,  especially  in  the  case  of  aliens,  was  sufficient  to  bring  a  man 
to  ruin,  for  the  tyrants,  independent  of  all  political  considerations, 
began  to  murder  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  the  oontiscaUon  of  the  property  of  their  victims.  The 
remonstrances  of  Theianienus  against  this  reckless  system  of  blood- 
shed were  not  followed  by  any  other  consequences  than  that  the 
Thirty  selected  3000  Athenians  who  were  to  eujoy  a  kind  of  franchise, 
and  who  could  not  be  put  to  death  without  a  trial  before  the  senate. 
Tba  rest  of  the  eitiaeus  were  oompelled  to  give  up  their  arms,  and 
were^taeatad^as^utlawa^  Uyjht.  expedient^  the  ^Thirty  hoyed  to 

his  own  destruction.  [Tukkah«j<s*.J  The  horro^whh^were0^ 
perpetrated  beceino  overy  day  more  numerous  and  fearful,  and 
numbers  oi  Athenians  tied  from  their  native  country  to  seek  refuge  at 
Argoa,  Alegars,  Thebes,  and  other  places,  where  they  met  with  an 
hospitable  aud  kind  reception.  The  tyrauta  soon  began  to  be  uneasy 
at  tho  ciowds  of  exiles  who  thus  gathered  roun  i  tne  (rentiers  of 
Attica,  and  applied  to  Sparta  to  interior*.  The  Spartans  issued  a 
proclamation  empowering  tuo  Thirty  to  arrest  the  exiles  in  any  port 
of  Greece,  and  forbidding  any  Greek  state  to  interfere  on  their  benalf. 
This  command  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  Greeks,  especially  the 
Thebaos,  who  even  declared  that  the  Athenian  fugitives  ihould  be 


received  and  protected  in  all  tho  towns  of  liojolia.  Thobes,  whoee 
mode  of  action  was  not  dictated  by  a  generous  aud  humane  feeling 
towards  the  unhappy  Athenians,  but  rather  arose  from  jealousy  of 
Sparta,  thus  booamo  the  rallying  point  for  a  great  number  of  exiles, 
among  whom  Thrssybulus  was  the  most  enterprising.  In  what 
manner  the  rule  of  tho  Thirty  Tyrants  was  at  last  overthrown,  and 
the  demoeratieol  constitution  was  restored  at  Athens,  is  related  in  the 
article  Tuns.sTeui.f8. 

(Xenophon,  Udltn.,  Ii  3 ;  Diodoru-i,  xiv.  3,  Ac. ;  Thirlwall ;  Grote.) 

THIRTY  TYRANTS  (under  the  Roman  Empire).  This  name  has 
been  given  to  a  set  of  usurpers  who  sprung  up  ui  vuriuu*  port*  of  ths 
Roman  empire  in  the  reigns  of  Valcnau  (a.D.  2o3-6\i)  and  liaUicnua 
(2(Jl-68).  This  appellation  of  tho  Thirty  TyrauU,  in  imitation  of  ths 
Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens,  is  highly  improper,  and  bears  no  analogy  to 
the  Thirty  of  Athens.  They  rose  in  different  parts,  assuming  the  title 
of  emperor,  in  irregular  succession,  and  wore  put  down  one  after 
another.  Their  number  moreover  does  not  amount  to  thirty,  unless 
women  and  children,  who  were  honoured  with  the  imperial  title,  are 
included.  Trebellius  Pollio,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Triginta 
Tyranni,'  describes  the  adventures  of  each  of  them,  has  taken  great 
pains  to  make  out  that  their  number  was  thirty  :  there  were  however 
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S  THOLUCK,  FBIEDRICH  AUGUST. 

only  nineteen  real  usurpers — Cyrisdss,  Maerianus,  Balis  to,  Odenalhus, 
and  Zenobia,  in  the  eastern  prorinc«a;  Poethumut,  Lollianus,  Victori- 
nus  and  hii  mother  Victoria,  Mariua,  and  Tctricus,  in  Gaol,  Britain, 
and  the  western  province*  in  general  ;  Ingenuus,  Regillisnus,  and 
Bureolus,  in  Illyricum  and  the  countries  about  tbe  Danube  ;  Saturni* 
Due,  in  I  ontus ;  TrebeUianua,  in  Iaauria;  Piao,  in  Tbessaly;  V alone, 
in  Achaia;  .lEmUianua,  in  Egypt :  and  CeUua,  in  Africa.  The  majority 
of  tbeae  uaurpera  were  pereona  of  low  birth,  without  any  talent  or 
virtue,  and  eoaroely  any  one  of  them  died  a  natural  death.   Tho  beat 


THOMAS. 


PoUio,  Triijinta  Tyranni ;  Gibbon, 
p.  x.  j  Manso,  Lebtn  Constant  in' i  da 


)  and  Odenalhus,  and  the  latUr,  who  maintained 
himself  at  Palmyra,  received  the  title  of  Augustus  from  the  Roman 
aenate,  and  waa  enabled  to  bequeath  hie  empire  to  hii  widow,  tbe 
celebrated  Zenobia.  (Ti 
Hut.  of  the  Decline 
Groaen,  p.  433,  Ac.) 

•THOLUCK.  FRIEDRICH-AUGUST-GOTTTREU,  one  of  the 
moat  distinguished  of  modern  German  theologians,  waa  born  at  Drea> 
lau,  on  the  30th  of  March  1799.  It  waa  at  firat  intended  that  he 
should  follow  hie  father'*  bniineaa  of  a  goldsmith,  but  an  early 
developed  inclination  for  science  led  to  hia  being  placed  in  the  uni- 
vereity  of  hia  native  town,  whence  he  removed  in  a  short  time  to  that 
of  Berlin.  At  Berlin,  under  the  orientalist  Von  Dies,  he  diligently 
studied  the  eaatern  languages,  and,  partly  from  association  with  a 
circle  of  religious  friends,  and  parti/  the  influence  of  Keander, 
he  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies,  of  which  the  first  fruit  was 
'  Wehre  Weihe  dea  Zweiflers,  which  has  boon  translated  into  Kngliah 
by  Rjland,  and  into  French,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Dutch,  and  of 
which  the  seventh  German  edition,  in  1851,  ehangea  the  title  to  '  Die 
Lebre  vom  Sunder  und  vom  Versohnor '  (The  Doctrine  of  tbe  Sinner 
and  of  the  Mediator).  In  182*  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary 
of  theology  In  Berlin  University.  In  1525  he  travelled  at  the  expense 
of  tbe  Pruaaian  government  to  England  and  Holland,  and  on  his  return 
in  1826  waa  made  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Halle. 
Within  a  twelvemonth,  hia  health  failing,  be  was  forced  to  quit  Halle, 
and  received  tbe  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  embassy  at  Rome, 
where  be  entirely  recovered,  and  in  1829  returned  to  hia  professional 
duties  at  Halle.  He  has  ever  since  been  indefatigably  occupied  by 
his  lectures,  by  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  students,  and  by  his 
writings ;  and  a*  a  preacher  in  promoting  a  warm  and  truly  devotional 
Christianity  united  with  n  tempered  and  wise  philosophy.  HU 
writings  have  been  very  numerous,  and  are  considered  of  great  value, 
not  only  by  hia  own  countrymen,  but  by  English  author*.  Among; 
them  are— '  Praktiacben  Com  men  tar  xu  den  Paalmen/  and  'Uebersct- 
sung  und  Aualegung  der  Paalmen '  (Translation  and  Exposition  of  the 
Psalms) ;  <  Commentar  turn  Briefs  an  die  Hebnier ;'  '  Commentor  rum 
Romerbriaf;'  '  Philosophisch-Theologische  Aualegung  der  Bcrgpro- 
dicht"  (Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount);  '  Glaubwurdir.keit 
der  evangel iachc  Gaschichte'  (Authenticity  of  the  Evangelical  History), 
a  work  written  in  opposition  to  the  '  Leben  Jeeu '  of  8trausa ;  '  Pre- 
digten  tiber  die  Hauptatucko  des  Chrtatlichen  GLaubens  und  Lebena' 
(Sermons  on  the  Chief  Phase*  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  Life), '  Stun- 
deader  Andscht' (Hours  of  Devotion);  and  '  Literariichen  Anceiger 
far  Christlicbe  Theologie  and  Wissenscbaft  uberhaupt'  (Literary 

i  in  General),  in  which  he  ho* 


(Juule  fur  Christian  Theology  and  Science  i 
most  clearly  stated  hia  theological  views, 
works  have  been  translated  into  English. 


Several  of  tbe  preceding 
HU  labour*  in  the  Oriental 
tongues  have  also  enabled  him  to  produce  '  Sauflamua,  sive  theoaopbla 
Peraarum  pantheistical,'  in  1821 ;  tbe  •  Bliiteutammlung  aua  der  Mor- 
getilntidiachen  Mystiker'  (Collection  of  Flowers  from  the  Eastern 
Mystics),  1625;  and  '  Speculative  Triuitutslehre  dea  srxitcm  Orients ' 
(Speculative  Doctrines  of  a  Trinity  of  the  later  Orientals),  in  1823. 
He  has  also  contributed  to  theological  history  in  hia  '  Vcrmischton 
Sobriften,  grosstentheils  apologetischeu  Iohalte,  1839  ;  '  Der  Geist  der 
Lutberauiachen  Theologen  Wittenberg*  im  17  Jahrhundert,'  1852; 
and  «Daa  akademische  Leben  dea  17  Jahrhundert,*  1853-54.  tbe  last 
forming  at  the  sate*  time  the  first  division  of  a  1  Vorgeicbichte  der 
ltationalismus.' 

THOM,  JAMES,  who  acquired  considerable  temporary  celebrity  as 
a  sculptor,  was  born  in  Ayrshire  in  1799.  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
stone  mason,  and  taught  himislf  the  art  of  sculpture.  Some  small 
figures  which  he  carved  Illustrative  of  the  poetry  of  Bums  secured 
him  a  local  fame,  and  he  was  tempted  to  try  his  chisel  on  others  of 
life-size.  He  accordingly  produced  in  aandstone  statues  of  Tarn 
O'Sbanter  and  Souter  Johnnie,  which  had  a  surprising  run  of  popu- 
larity. After  being  successfully  exhibited  in  Scotland  they  were 
brought  to  London,  where  tboy  proved  equally  attractive,  and  the 
aclf  taugbt  sculptor  found  himself  for  a  time  •  a  lion."  He  was  com- 
missioned to  carve  more  than  on*  repetition  of  these  figures,  and 
small  plaster  models  of  tbem  were  produced  in  great  numbers.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  humour  and  spirit  in  the  figures,  but 
they  are  rude  and  inartiuical  in  conception  and  execution,  and  their 
excessive  popularity  was  of  evil  influence  upon  the  sculptor  himself. 
Ho  afterwards  executed  a  statue  of  '  Old  Mortality'  and  several  other 
works;  but  he  appeared  to  be  falling  into  comparative  obscurity 
when,  about  1830,  the  misconduct  of  an  agent  whom  he  had  employed 
to  manage  an  itinerant  exhibition  of  hia  '  Tarn  O'Sbanter '  and  *  Old 
Mortality '  in  tbe  United  States,  led  Thorn  to  proceed  to  America. 
Eventually  he  determined  to  remain  in  New  York,  where  be 


considerable  professional  employment  He  also  devoted  some  time  to 
architecture ;  took  a  farm,  on  which  be  erected  a  house  from  hia  own 
j  designs,  and  became  a  tolerably  prosperous  man  ;  but  he  aeema  to 
have  gradually  abandoned  the  use  of  his  chisel.  He  died  at  New 
York  on  tho  24th  of  April  1850.  The  original  figures  of  Tarn 
O'Sbanter  and  Souter  Johnnie  are  placed  in  a  building  attached  to 
the  Burns  monument  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon ;  there  are  copies  of 
them  in  England,  and  at  Mr.  Colt's,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  Hia  group 
of  'Old  Mortality'  stands  at  the  chief  entrance  of  the  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia. 

THOM,  WILLIAM,  tbe  weaver-poet  of  Inverury,  waa  bom  at 
Aberdeen  in  1799.  At  ton  years  of  age,  with  barely  the  elements  of 
education,  he  was  bound  for  four  years  apprentice  to  a  weaver,  and 
during  this  time,  as  he  narrate*  himself,  "picked  up  a  little  reading 
and  writing,"  trying  at  the  aame  time  to  acquire  Latin,  but  being 
"  defeated  for  want  of  time."  At  the  end  of  his  spprcntioeshlp  be 
was  engaged  at  another  factory,  where  he  worked  fur  seventeen  years, 
learned  to  play  the  German  flute,  and  to  kuow  "every  Scotch  song 
that  is  worth  singing."  He  married  about  1  $29,  bad  a  family,  and  after 
some  other  removals  settled  for  a  time  at  Nowtyle,  near  Cupar- Angus 
in  Forfarshire.  He  was  thero  when  tho  great  commercial  failures  in 
America  occurred,  one  consequence  of  which  was  the  cessation  of 
employment  for  the  poor  hand-loom  weavers.  With  a  wife  and  four 
children,  without  work,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  nearly  all  were  as 
poor  as  himself,  and  in  a  country  where  the  j>oor  laws  were  not  yet 
introduced,  the  sufferings  of  tbe  family  were  extreme,  and  in  a  cold 
spring  day  of  1837  they  resolved  to  let  off  to  walk  to  Aberdeen,  in 
hopes  that  there  he  might  procure  employment.  Of  this  journey 
he  baa  given  a  vivid  and  pathetic  narrative.  One  child  died  on  tho 
way.  To  obtain  the  means  of  progressing  be  had  recourse  to  his  flute, 
which  sometimes  brought  bim  a  trifling  gift,  and  he  made  his  first 
attempt  at  song-making  in  au  «lJixse  to  bis  fluto.  Thia  he  had 
printed,  and  by  presenting  a  copy  of  it  at  tho  gwnteeler  bouse*  pro- 
cured sufficient  to  enable  the  family  to  reach  Aberdeen.  He  obtained 
work,  first  in  that  town,  and  then  at  Inverury.  In  November  1840  his 
wife,  whose  health  had  been  weakened  by  ber  late  sufferings,  died  in 
childbed.  His  new  affliction  again  drove  bim  to  poetry,  realising 
Shelley's  assertion,  that  poets  "  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in 
song."  He  sent  one  of  his  compositions, '  Tho  Blind  Boy's  Pranks,'  to 
the  'Aberdeen  Herald,'  where  it  was  inserted  with  much  commenda- 
tion. It  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Knock  espoch.  s  gentleman 
in  tbe  neighbourhood,  who  relieved  and  patronised  him.  He  hsd  other 
poems  by  nim,  which  were  produced  and  admired,  and  he  was  brought 
to  London,  feasted  at  a  public  dinner,  and  received  that  sort  of 
patronage  which  bad  so  injurious  an  influence  in  the  case  of  Burns,  a 
patronage  that  only  enhances  tbe  bitterness  of  the  fate  to  which  it< 
objects  are  almost  inevitably  consigned.  Thorn  returned  to  Inverury. 
resolving,  he  said,  not  to  be  too  much  elated  by  the  applause  he  bad 
received,  but  it  is  difficult  to  withstand  the  srductious  to  which  it 
leads.  He  published  in  1841  at  Aberdeen,  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
'Rhymes  and  Kecollcctions  of  a  Hand-loom  Weaver,'  which  bad  but  a 
moderate  success.  His  poetical  powers  were  not  great:  tbe  chief  merit 
of  his  verses  consists  in  tho  exact  reproduction  of  feelings  be  had 
himself  experienced,  with  a  melody  of  versification  and  a  oorrectoe*.. 
of  taste  remark sbl.  in  one  of  so  extremely  limited  an  education.  H<- 
married  a  second  wife,  was  often  subjected  to  tbe  oxtremrst  need,  sad 
at  last  died  in  great  poverty  in  March  1850.  His  widow  died  in  lb.- 
July  following,  and  a  subscription  was  raised  of  about  2502.  for  hU 
destitute  children. 

THOMAS,  e»A">,  NBHh  (in  Greek  Attupot :  John,  xi.  16 ;  xx,  24). 
one  of  tbe  twelve  apostles  of  Christ.  (Matt  x.  S.)  The  Hebrew  anil 
Greek  names  both  signify  a  twin.  St.  Thomas  is  presumed  to  have 
been  a  Galilean  ;  but  no  particulars  of  his  birth-place  or  call  to  the 
apostleship  are  given,  and  the  first  notice  of  bim  individually  is  i  i 
John  xl.  40.  Christ  having  expressed  au  intention  of  returning  to 
Judo*,  in  ordtr  to  raise  bis  friend  I^txarus  from  the  dead,  Thomas 
encouraged  the  other  apostles  to  attend  him,  although  he  regarded 
death  as  the  certain  consequence  of  this  step.  The  impulsiveness  ol 
character  thus  indicated  was  not  long  after  very  differently  dlaplayad. 
Thomas  happened  to  be  absent  when  Christ,  after  his  resurrection, 
Grst  appeared  to  tho  apostles ;  and  when  made  acquainted  with  tho 
fact,  he  expressed  an  incredulity  which  could  only  bo  satisfied  by  the 
manual  evidence  of  inserting  his  finger  in  the  holes  which  the  spear 
and  nails  had  made  in  the  body  of  his  crucified  master.  Eii;ht  dajs 
after,  when  Christ  again  appeared,  Thomas  was  present ;  and  the  re- 
action in  lit*  mind  waa  very  strongly  expressed  by  him,  when  ho 
was  pointedly  callod  upon  by  Jesus  to  stretch  forth  hi*  hand  and  taks 
the  desired  proof.  (John  xxi.  24-29.)  Thomas  is  not  again  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  Doubtless  be  laboured,  like  tbe  other  apostles, 
in  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  doctrines  :  and  ecclesiastic*  1 


propagation 

traditions  make  him  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  Gen'  lies.  It  is  alleged 
that  ho  travelled  eastward,  and  laboured  among  the 


which  then  composed  tho  Parthian  empire.  (Euseb.,  lit  1  ;  Rufin.,  x. 
9 ;  '  Rccoguit.,'  ix.  29.)  There  is  a  singular  concurrence  of  Oriental 
and  Western  testimony  (which  may  be  seen  in  Aasemanni  and  Hero- 
nius),  to  tho  effect  that  St  Thomas  extended  hia  labours  farther  east- 
ward, and  then  southward,  until  ho  reached  the  coast  of  India  and 


found  !  Malabar,  where,  having 
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he  pomd  on  to  the  coaat  of  Coromandel ;  and  having  mad*  great 
conversions  to  the  faith  in  those  parte,  he  proceeded  over  to  some 
coast  on  the  east,  called  China  (which  may  poetibly  have  been  the 


'  now  called  Cochin-China),  and  afterwards  returned  to  Coro- 
)!,  where,  hiving  suffered  martyrdom,  he  waa  buried  in  the 
mount  since  called  St.  Thomas's  Mount. 

In  tlie  quarters  indicated  there  are  Christian  churches  which  bear 
the  name  of  St  Thomas,  and  claim  him  for  their  founder.  If  they 
derive  their  existonoe  as  a  church  uninterrupted  from  the  apostolic 
a&e,  this  fact  may  bo  taken  as  a  corroboration  of  the  above  traditions. 
But  if  the  i  fleets  which  resulted  among  the  in  from  tbo  labours  of  Mar 
Thoma  and  other  Nestorian  missionaries,  at  the  commencement  of  the 


i  ceotury,  were  really  an  original  conversion, 
conversion,  and  not,  as  is  o:t*n  supposed,  tli«  revival  of  a  fallen  but 
not  extinct  church  -  then  this  claim  ia  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  echo 
of  the  tradition  which  baa  always  prevailed  in  ttio  Syrian  churches, 
and  which  must  be  estimated  by  its  intrinsic  probability  and  value. 

(Besides  Awemanui  and  Uaroniua,  see  TilU-mont,  i.  Si»7,  »q. ;  Cave's 
A  miq.  Ap04lolicn ;  Wioer'e  Jliblitrhtt  Kcatwiirterbuch,  art.  Thoma* ; 
BucUanau'a  Chrulian  Rctearchtt ;  Yeate'a  Indian  C'AurcA  Hittory  ;  and 
Principal  Mills  Ixtltr  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Varptl 
(July  29,  1S22).  inserted  in  Christian  Remembrancer  for  Sow.,  1828.) 
THOMAS  A  KEMPIS.  [Eew'Is.] 
THOMAS  AQUl'NAS.  [Aqoix.vs.J 

THOMAS,  ANTOlNE  LE'ONARD,  was  born  at  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  on  the  1st  of  October  1732.  His  father,  it  baa  been  gene- 
rally believed,  died  while  Thomas  waa  an  infant,  leaving  a  widow  with 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  Joseph  Thomas,  who 
embraced  the  clerical  profession,  died  in  1741  :  be  composed  a 
dramatic  piece,  entitled  '  Le  Plaiair,'  which  was  acted  with  success  in 
1740.  The  second,  Jean  Thomas,  died  in  1754,  professor  in  the 
college  of  Beauvaia :  ha  pnbliahed  aomo  Latin  verses,  and  introduced 
into  his  college  an  improved  method  of  teaching  Latin.  It  appears 
therefore  that  the  taste  for  literature  was  common  to  the  whole 
family. 

Aotoine  Leonard  was  educated  at  home  till  he  had  completed  his 
ninth  year,  and  was  then  aent  to  prosecute  hia  atudiea  at  Paris,  where 
bia  brothers  preceded  bim.  In  a  lettor  which  he  addressed,  in  1767, 
to  Medlle.  Moreau,  he  mentions  that  bis  second  brother  had  taken 
great  pains  with  his  education.  They  were  an  attached  family  : 
Antoine  retained  all  his  early  devotion  for  his  mother  till  her  death 
in  17&2;  and  bis  sister,  the  only  member  of 
bim,  lived  with  him  till  his  death. 

Aotoino  Leonard  Thomas  distinguished  himself  at  tho  university. 
In  1717  he  carried  off  two  of  the  prizes  distributed  in  hia  class  in  the 
college  of  Duplesaia:  in  174S  snd  1749  hs  studied  rbrtorio  in  the 
College  of  Lisieux,  and  obtained  four  prizes :  from  October  1749  to 
'  1  philosophy  with  equal  distinction,  at  first  in 
subsequently  in  that  of  Beauvaia.  When  he 
i  university  career,  bis  friends  wished  bim  to  study  for  the 
bar,  and  he  did  so  far  comply  with  their  desire  as  to  attend  law  classes 
and  the  office  of  a  solicitor.  This  continued  till  the  death  of  his 
second  brother,  1755,  at  which  tiroo  he  bad  retired,  apparently  on 
account  of  hia  health,  which  was  always  infirm,  to  his  native  district. 
A  short  time  after  he  accepted  tbo  offer  of  a  professorship  in  the 
Collego  of  Beauvaia.  He  continued  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  hia 
appointment  till  1761,  when,  finding  tbotn  injurious  to  bis  health, 
he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  Duo  de 
FrasliD. 

Thomas  commenced  hia  career  as  author  in  1*56  by  publishing 
'  Reflexions  PbUoeopbiaues  et  Littcrsires  sur  lo  Pocme  de  la  Religion 
Naturelle.'  This  was  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  whole  school 
of  Voltairo  :  tbo  patriarch  himself  took  no  notice  of  the  publication, 
and  Urimm  spoke  of  it  as  the  work  of  '  a  silly  lad  just  esoapod  from 
tbo  school  of  the  Jesuits.'  In  the  same  year  Thomas  addressed  an 
ode,  full  of  hyperbolical  compliments,  to  Secbelles,  controller-general 
of  finance  :  the  flattery  waa  successful;  it  obtained  from  the  minister 
an  addition  to  the  revenues  of  tbe  college.  In  1757  Thomas  composed, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  a  '  Memoirs  sur  lea 
Causes  des  Tremblemena  de  Terre,'  whioh  was  crowned  by  the 
Academy  of  Rouen.  In  1759  he  published  '  Jumerville,'  a  poem  in 
four  cantos,  on  tbe  death  of  a  French  officer,  killed,  as  the  French 
alleged,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  in  the  war  between 
the  French  and  Kngliab,  in  the  backwoods  of  America.  Froron  praised 
this  poem  in  the  *  Anne*  Litteraire,'  a  tiibute  of  thanks  to  the  young 
author  wbo  bad  ventured  to  attack  Voltaire.  These  early  works  of 
Thomas  are  remarkable  only  for  their  turgid  style,  commonplace  ideas, 
and  for  the  eagerness  of  the  author  to  avail  himself  of  the  popular 
topic  of  the  day. 

About  this  time  the  French  Academy,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
prize-essays  of  its  member,  more  popular,  began  to  propose  the  eloKes 
of  great  men  as  tbe  subjects.  Thomas  entered  the  lists  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  was  successful  every  time.  His  '  Eloge  do  Maurice, 
Cotute  de  Sax*,'  was  crowned  in  1759;  his  'Eloge  de  Henri  Francois 
d  Aguesaruu,' in  1700;  and  hia  'Eloge  de  Rend  du  Guay-Trouin,'  in 
1701.  In  1700  he  also  competed  for  the  prize  of  poetry :  bis  '  Epitro 
au  Peuple'  was  deolared  next  in  merit  to  the  poem  of  Marmontel,  to 


August  1751,  be  atudied  philosopfc 
the  College  of  Lisieux,  subsequent 
finished  his  university  career,  bis  I 


There  ia  no  greater  originality  of  thought 
othing  of  genius  in  them  ;  but  more 
,  and  has  of  boyish  inflation  of  style. 


improvement  can  be  traced, 
than  in  his  first  prodnctioi 
matter,  more  of  artistic  " 

The  connection  with  the  Hue  de  Presliu  was  lesa  advantegeoua  to 
Thomas  than  it  promised  to  be  at  the  outset  Tbe  duke  procured  for 
bim  the  sinecure  appointment  of  secretary-interpreter  to  the  Swiss 
cantons.  But  a  vacancy  occurring  soon  after  in  the  Academy,  this 
minister,  wbo  hai  a  personal  quarrel  with  Marmontel,  sought  to 
obtain  it  for  his  secretary.  Thomas  had  the  magnanimity  to  refuse 
the  appointment,  urging  the  superior  claims  of  Marmontel.  Thia  act 
of  honesty  lost  him  the  favour  of  the  Due  de  Praslin,  and  cloned  the 
career  of  office  which  was  opening  to  him.  Tbe  admission  to  the 
Academy  was  not  however  long  deferred.  He  delivered  his  i 
address  to  that  body  on  the  22nd  of  January  1767. 

Between  1761  and  1767  he  composed — '  Eloge  de  Sully,'  < 
1763;  'Eloge  de  Descartes,'  crowned  in  1705;  in  1766,  'Eloge  de 
Louis,  Dauphin  do  France,'  composed  and  published  at  the  request  of 
the  Comte  d'Angiviller;  and  hia  inaugural  discourse.  In  October 
1767,  his  opera  of  '  Amphion '  waa  brought  out,  but  without  success. 
These  works  are  all  characterised  by  a  progressive  improvement  in 
execution.  They  differ  also  from  bis  juvenile  productions  in  an 
attempt  to  adopt  the  sparkling  and  antithetical  style  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedists, and  in  tbe  complete  approbation  of  their  bold  satirical  tone 
in  respect  to  politics,  although  much  of  the  author's  juvenile  respect 
for  religion  remained  with  bim  to  the  but.  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  tbe  change,  Grimm  bad  by  thia  time  begun  to  praise  Thomas,  snd 
Froron  had  cooled  in  his  admiration  of  him  :  Voltaire  had  written  a 
complimentary  letter  on  the  '  Eloge  de  Descartes,'  but  had  on  the 
other  hand  remarked  to  his  friends  that  they  ought  now  to  substitute 
the  word  galithonuu  for  oa/imarAioi :  Diderot  continued  implacable. 
It  waa  rumoured  that  the  court,  enraged  at  the  free  strain  of  the 
'Epitro  au  Peuple,'  and  the  B&rcaama  launched  against  itself  and  the 
feudal  system  in  tho  'Eloge  du  Dauphin.'  threatened  the  liberty  of 
Thomas. 

Tho  principal  publications  of  Thomas,  from  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Academy  till  hia  death,  are—'  Eloge  de  Marc  Aurele,' 
read  to  tho  Academy  in  1770,  and  published  in  1775.  Hia  reply,  as 
director  of  tbo  Academy,  to  the  inaugural  discourse  of  the  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  also  in  1770.  'Esaai  sur  le  Caractere,  lea  Mcours,  et 
l'Eaprit  des  Ko mines,  dans  tous  les  Siecles,'  1772.  'Esaai  sur  lea 
Eloge* ;  ou  l'Hiatoire  de  In  Literature  et  de  l'Eloquance  sppliqueee  a 
ce  genre  d'Ouvrage,'  publisbod  in  1773,  in  an  edition  of  his  collected 
works.  He  commenced  a  poem  on  the  Czar  Peter  I.;  but  only  four 
books  and  part  of  a  fifth  were  completed  at  the  time  of  hia  death. 
The  increased  technical  skill  of  the  author  continues  to  show  itself 
in  these  works;  but  tbe  increased  boldness  of  his  attempts  serves 
also  to  show  tbe  natural  meagrcness  and  feebleness  of  his  genius.  He 
was  utterly  devoid  or  impassioned  imagination.  His  '  Eloge  de  Marc 
Aurele '  is  an  attempt  to  personify  a  Stoic  of  the  age  of  that  emperor: 
it  is  alike  deficient  in  interest  and  dramatic  truth.  His  essay  on  the 
character  and  manners  of  women  is  a  collection  of  passages  which 
would  have  swelled  his  didactio  essay  on  '  clones'  to  too  great  a  bulk. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  this  panegyrical  essay  on  tbe  aex  pleased 
them  leas  than  tho  vituperations  of  Rousseau,  tio  wonder  tbe  treatise 
of  Th  o  in  as  ia  cold  and  uniwiiasaiouod ;  it  was  forced  work ;  but  the 

who  has  been 
is  a  worthy 
and  artificial 
oratory  without 

the  interest  which  attaches  to  tho  eloquence  of  the  bar  or  senate  from 
its  power  of  producing  great  practical  effects.  The  partially  completed 
poem  of  '  The  Caar'  is  sensible  and  tbe  versification  smooth,  but  the 
four  books  are  four  separate  poems,  iu  tho  manner  (tl 
good)  of  Goldsmith  s  'Traveller.'  They  i 
parts  of  an  epic 

Thomas  died  on  the  17th  of  September  17S5.  His  health,  always 
delicate,  had  been  undermined  by  incessant  study.  Thomas  was  a 
mere  echo  of  tbe  society  by  which  bo  waa  surrounded.  He  took  his 
colouring  in  youth  from  bis  preceptors,  most  of  whom  were  eccle- 
siastics ;  in  after  life,  from  the  sceptical  literary  conversation  of  the 
Baloous  of  raria.  His  elogea  are  his  most  characteristic  works,  a  kind 
of  composition  too  inaccurate  to  have  value  as  history,  too  cold 
remote  from  the  real  business  of  life  to  impress  as  oratory.  He  i 
however  high  among  his  class  of  writers.  The  high  finish  and  some 
of  the  brilliancy  of  the  French  school  cannot  be  denied  him  ;  though 
for  this  he  was  indebted  quite  as  much  to  the  company  he  kept  as  to 
uaLural  talout,  or  oven  hia  unquestionable  painstaking. 

((£uvre»  do  M.  Thomas,  Paris,  1792;  O.uvm  Posthumet  de 
Thomas,  Paris,  An  x.  (1602) ;  '  Sketch  of  Thomas,'  by  " 
the  Biographic  L'mrertclU) 

THOMASIN,  or  TOMASIK, 
a  German  poet  of  tho  13th  century.  Ho  waa  a  native  of  tbe 
province  of  Friuli,  now  the  Austrian  province  of  Udine,  and  was  born 
about  1166.  Being  thus  an  Italian  by  birth,  he  wrote  iu  hia  earlier 
days  an  Italian  work,  probably  a  didactic  poem,  '  On  Courteous 
Manners/  which  is  no  longer  extant.  In  the  course  of  1216,  when  he 
I  just  readied  bis  thirtieth  year,  be  wrote  in  tho  space  of  ten 


ravings  of  Rousseau  are  the  scoldings  of  a  jealous  man  1 
anxious  but  unable  to  please.   The  treatise  on  'elogea' 
consummation  of  tho  author's  labours  in  that  empty 
branch  of  literature  which  has  all  the  falsehood  of  oru 


though  not  so 
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M. 

in 
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country  he  called  'The  Italian  Guest'  (Der  Welsche  Oeeti'  and  which 
eon*i»ta  of  teu  books.  This  poom.  of  which  there  exist  many  excel  loot 
manuscripts  is  oue  of  tho  mwt  spleudid  productions  of  German 
literature  during  the  13th  century,  and,  although  the  author  is  a 
foreigner,  the  work  breathes  throughout  a  pure  German  apint,  and 
display*  all  tho  depth  and  intensity  of  German  thought  and  reeling. 
Iu  the  beginning  of  liia  poem  Thouiaain  admit!  that  he  U  not  a  perfect 
manter  of  tbx  language  whioh  he  used ;  but  utill  tlie  peculiarities  are 
so  few  and  slight,  that  it  requires  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  old 
German  language  to  discover  the  foreigner.  E<cheuburg  therefore 
supposes  that  tho  author's  statetueut  respecting  hi*  Dative  country  ia 
a  mere  fiction.  But  this  supposition,  as  well  as  another,  that  the 
<  Italian  Guest '  is  merely  a  German  translation  of  tho  Italian  work 
*  On  Courteous  Manners,'  ia  without  foundation,  and  contradicted  by 
numerous  passages  of  the  former  work.  The  object  of  litis  poem  is 
to  show  in  what  virtue,  piety,  and  good  conduct  consist,  and  why  man 
should  strive  after  them.  It  shows  that  a  remarkable  progress  had 
taken  place  in  the  mind  of  Tbomasin  during  the  interval  between  tho 
composition  of  tho  Italian  and  that  of  the  German  work.  In  the 
former,  as  he  himself  slates,  ho  had  proceeded  from  the  idea  that 
courteous  conduct  and  nobility  of  birth  were  always  combined  with  a 
noble  mind,  or,  in  other  word*,  that  the  changeable  rules  respecting 
good  manners  were  of  greater  value  than  tlie  sterns!  law  of  morality 
which  is  implanted  in  every  man's  heart  This  prejudice  is  altogether 
given  up  in  bis  German  poem,  where  be  declares  that  a  man  ia  foolish 
who  thinks  himself  great  because  he  ia  of  noble  birth  and  possesses 
courteous  manners,  and  that  it  is  only  a  man's  heart  and  real 
character  that  mako  him  worth  anything.  Virtue  with  him  U  now  a 
fundamental  principle,  and  not  a  mere  expedient.  He  describes  virtues 
and  vices,  and  their  respective  consequences,  with  a  truly  Socratic 
spirit  and  dignity.  Thouiaain  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  antiquity,  and  it  U  among  the  ancients  that  ho  found  his  best 
models  of  really  virtuous  men.  The  whole  poem  is  a  sublime  and 
altogether  practical  system  of  morality  :  it  is  a  philosophy  in  the  garb 
of  poetry  and  occasion  ally  embellished  by  figuratiro  language.  But 
he  does  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  any  particular  school ;  his  object  is 
in  general  to  instruct  man  on  matters  concerning  his  physical  and 
spiritual  welfare. 

This  masterpiece  of  early  German  poetry  and  philosophy  has  never 
yet  been  published  entire.  Fragment*  of  it  are  printed  in  Eschen- 
burg's  'Drnkmaler  Altdeutacher  Diobtkuust,'  p.  121,  Ac.;  compare 
Gervinus,  'Gesohichte  dor  Poetiachen  National  Literatur  der  Deut- 
•cboo,'  voL  i.  p.  4S6,  Ac. 

THOMA'SIUS,  CUKISTIAN.  The  real  name  of  this  author  is 
Thomas,  and  in  tho  works  which  he  published  in  his  mother  tongue 
he  always  calls  himself  Christian  Thomas.  Ho  was  born  at  Leipzig, 
on  the  12th  of  January  1655,  and  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Tliotniwius 
(10*22-1684),  a  distinguished  professor  of  philosophy,  and  some  time 
rector  of  the  celebrated  Thomaaschule  at  Leipzig,  under  whose 
auspices  Leibnitz  was  educated.  The  edooation  of  Christian  Thonia- 
*ius  was  conducted  by  hi*  father,  whose  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
its  history  gave  his  mind  at  an  early  age  a  decided  torn.  Christian 
had  scarcely  attained  bis  fourteenth  year  when  he  was  found  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  enter  tho  university.  In  his  sixteenth  veav  he 
obtained  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  year  after  that  of 
Master  of  Arts.  The  chief  subjects  of  bis  studies  were  philosophy 
and  law,  more  especially  the  law  of  nature,  which  hs  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  all  other  laws.  Tho  instruction  of  his  father  and  his  own 
experience  at  the  university  had  convinced  him  that  the  methods 
of  t  aching  then  followed  were  pedantio  and  deficient,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  remedy  these  defects  ss  much  ai  was  in  his  power.  In  1(175 
ho  went  to  Frankfurt-on  the-Oder,  where  he  began  a  course  of  lectures 
on  law,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  well  received  by  his 
colleagues,  and  in  1679,  after  baring  obtained  tho  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  bo  left  Frankfurt,  and  made  a  literary  journey  to  Holland.  On 
returning  to  Leipzig  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  But 
this  occupation  did  not  offer  sufficient  scops  fur  him,  anil  he  again 
became  an  academical  teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  hruiigbt  about  the 
most  beneficial  reforms.  Tho  law  of  nature,  which  bad  until  then  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  in  tho  universities,  continued  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  bis  studies.  Tho  older  professors,  who  found  them- 
selves disturbed  iu  their  routine  of  teaching  by  tho  energy  and 
boldness  of  tho  young  man,  began  to  clamour  against  him.  So  long 
as  his  father  lived,  violent  outi  re.iks  were  prevented,  psrtly  because 
he  restrained  his  son's  eagerness  for  reforms,  and  part:y  because  the 
other  professors  esteemed  him  too  much  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  open 
atUcks  upon  his  son.  Whe:>  however  hw  father  died,  in  \6H,  the 
bitterness  and  boldness  with  which  young  Thomasius  sttaokod  anti- 
quated prejudices  of  all  kiudo  together  with  their cbainpions,  involved 
him  in  numerous  disputes.  The  enmity  was  not  only  provoked  by 
the  matter  and  the  mauuer  of  his  teaching,  but  also  by  several  publi- 
cations which  tended  to  destroy  established  opiuiona  One  of  them, 
on  polygamy,  especially  gave  great  offence  ;  and  he  asserted  that  poly- 
gamy was  at  least  not  contrary  to  any  law  of  nature. 

Up  to  this  lime  it  had  been  tho  general  custom  in  all  German 
universities  to  deliver  lectures  in  Latin,  and  to  mako  oil  public 
Dta  of  them  in  the  aamo  laneusee.   In  the  year  1687 


he  would  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  In  German,  and  on  a  subject  whioh 
appeared  altogether  foreign  to  a  university— via.  on  tho  manner  in 
which  the.  Germans  should  follow  the  example  of  the  French  ('  Dis- 
cours,  welcher  Gcstalt  mau  doneu  Fransoaen  iin  gemeinvn  Leben  und 
Wandel  nacbahmen  soil,'  ito,  published  at  Leipzig,  1687.)  This 
daring  innovation  was  regarded  by  bis  colleagues  as  a  perfect  heresy, 
though,  after  tho  example  was  once  set,  it  was  gradually  followed  by 
other  professors,  until  it  became  the  universal  practice  in  all  German 
universities  to  lecture  in  German.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this  that  books  of  a  scientific  character  now  began  to  be  written  in 
German.  Notwithstanding  both  the  open  and  secret  attacks  to 
which  Thomasius  had  thus  exposed  himself,  he  continued  to  combat 
prejudice,  pedantry,  and  whatever  he  regarded  as  error.  He  was  un- 
sparing in  his  censure,  which  was  usually  combined  with  wit  and  satire, 
]  and  even  his  former  teachers  did  not  escape.  In  tho  year  aftor,  1688,  he 
established  a  German  Monthly  Review,  under  the  title  '  Freimuthigs, 
jedoch  vernunft-  und  gssetzmassigo  Gedankon  uberallerband,  fiirnem- 
lich  abcr  neue  Bucher,'  which  he  conducted  from  1688  till  169",  and 
which  garo  him  immense  influence  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  the 
means  of  chastising  his  enemies.  His  enemies  in  their  turn  tried 
uvery  means  to  avenge  themselves ;  and  although  Thomasius  at  first 
succe-ded  in  averting  the  danger  that  was  gathering  around  him,  yet 
the  disputes  became  daily  more  vehement  and  serious,  especially  with 
two  divines,  Pfeifcr  and  Carptovius,  who  charged  him  with  atheism. 
The  tlieolugioal  faculty  of  Leipzig  was  likewise  gained  over  to  thoir 
side.  H.  G.  Masiua,  court  preacher  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had 
been  rather  severely  dealt  with  by  Thomasius  in  his  Journal,  and  who 
made  a  reply,  to  which  Thomasius  anawared  in  a  very  energetic 
manner,  persuaded  the  king  of  Denmark  to  have  all  the  published 
paxta  of  Thomasius's  Journal  burnt  in  the  market-place  of  Copen- 
hagen by  the  hangman,  1688.  8uch  proceedings  in  a  foreign  oountry 
were  treated  by  Thomasius  with  contempt ;  but  the  storm  wss  gather- 
ing over  his  head.  In  the  same  year  lis  becntno  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Pietists,  and  also  came  forward  to  justify  marriages  between 
two  persons  of  different  religions,  which  eurage  1  the  divines  of  Witten- 
berg to  such  a  degree,  that  the  chief  cousistory  was  induced  by 
various  charges  which  were  made  ag.iinst  bitn  to  issue  an  order  for  the 
apprehenbion  of  Thomasius.  He  escaped  the  dsoger  and  fled  to 
B  r lin,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception  and  the  protection  of 
Frederick  11L,  the  great  elector  of  Brandenburg  (afterwards  King 
Frederick  L)  who  not  only  permitted  him  to  settle  at  Halle,  but  also 
to  lecture  in  the  Kitteracadsmie  (academy  for  young  uoblemen)  of  that 
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place.  He  began  his  lectures  here  in  161)0,  i 
approbation  on  the  part  of  tho  students  as  at  Leipzig  ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  induced  the  elector  in  1691  to  found  the 
University  of  Halle,  in  which  he  appointed  Thomasius  professor  of  juris- 
prudenre,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  councillor,  with  a  salary 
of  600  thalers.  In  this  new  position  too  Thomasius  continued  to  be 
annoyed  by  numerous  disputes,  partly  with  his  former  sdver»ari*B 
and  partly  with  others.  In  the  year  1 709  be  had  the  satisfaction  to 
receive  an  invitation  to  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  whioh  however  he  refused.  King  Frederick  L  of  Prussia, 
pleased  with  the  determination  of  Thomasius  not  to  leave  his  i 
rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  privy-councillor.  In  1710  ' 
was  sleeted  rector  of  the  University  of  Halle,  aod  dosn  of  t 
of  jurisprudence.  He  died  on  the  2Jrd  of  September  1728,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

If  ever  a  man  exercised  an  influence  upon  his  age  and  oountry 
which  will  extend  to  the  latest  posterity,  it  is  Thomasius.  He  was 
one  of  ths  few  men,  like  Luther  and  Leasing,  who  now  and  then  rise 
up  in  a  nation,  give  it  au  impulse,  and  determiuo  its  course.  At  the 
time  when  Thomasius  began  to  make  himself  known,  philosophy  and 
theology  were  studied  and  taught  iu  such  a  mauuer  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  spirit  whioh  had  been  crested  by  the  Reformation  would  soon 
vanish  altogether.  All  philosophical  and  scientific  works  were  written 
in  Latin,  which  formed  an  inadequate  medium  for  communicating 
new  thoughts  and  ideas,  which  were  frequently  crippled  and  imperfect 
on  that  account,  or  the  language  itself  was  barbarous.  In  the  uni- 
versities also  Latin  was  the  ordinary  lanuuago  for  communicating 
knowledge,  which  thus  remained  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  small 
number,  and  without  influence  upon  the  nation  at  large.  Thomaaius 
prepared  the  way  for  better  things,  first  by  communicating  knowledge 
in  his  native  language,  and  by  ex  ten  ling  the  sphere  within  whioh 
speculation  had  until  then  bo  en  carried  on.  At  tho  same  time  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  writing  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  style,  which 
many  of  his  countrymen  in  recent  times  hare  greatly  neglected.  His 
own  style,  though  not  often  pure,  is  precise  and  vigorous.  As  in 
placos  of  burning  Thomasius  destroyed  old  prejudices  and  pedantry, 
he  also  boldly  combated  suporetitiou  and  hypocrisy  in  the  affairs  of 
common  life,  such  as  the  belief  in  ghosts,  spectres,  and  witchcraft; 
and  it  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  his  exertions  that  trials  for  witch- 
craft and  torture  were  abolished  in  Germany.    In  reference  to  this 

I Frederick  the  Great  says  of  Thomasius,  "  He  denounced  trials  for 
witchcraft  so  loudly,  that  persons  began  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  and 
■  from  that  time  tho  female  sex  has  been  permitted  to  grow  old  and  die 
I  in  peace."   All  this  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  immortalise  his  name, 
even  if  hs  had  no  claim  to  it  by  what  he  did  in  philosophy.    Hore  he 
in  such  a  state,  that  it  required  all  his  energy  to 
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clear  the  field  from  the  weeds  with  which  it  was  overgrown,  before  it 
wm  at  to  receive  the  teed,  and  accordingly  hia  philosophy  is  more  of  a 
destructive  than  of  a  constructive  character.  But  in  this  negative 
way  he  ha*  done  incalculable  service  to  his  nation,  and  Frederick  the 
Greet  ju.tly  says,  that  among  all  the  philosophers  of  Germany,  none 
hare  oontrioutod  more  to  render  its  name  illustrious  than  Leibnitz 
and  ThomaMus. 

The  number  of  works  of  Thomasius  is  considerable.  Besides  those 
mentioned  above,  the  following  must  bo  noticed  : — 4  Einleitung  zu  der 
Vernunftlehre,  worinnen  dureb  cine  leiobte,  und  aiUu  vernuoftiKen 
Menachen.  w>eerlci  SUude*  oder  Oeschlecbta  sie  leyn,  ventandliche 
Manier.  der  Weg  gczoiget  wird,  ohne  die  Syllogistic*,  daa  Wabra, 
Wahrscbeinlicho  und  F  lsoho  von  einander  zu  entechaiden  and 
neue  Wahrhciteu  zu  crfinden.'  Svo,  Hallo,  1091.  The  fifth  and  last 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Halle,  Svo.  1710;  it  was  the  first 
readable  book  th  at  had  ev.  r  bom  produced  in  Germany  on  logic.  '  Von 
der  Kunst  verniinflig  und  tugendhaft  in  lieben.  als  dem  einzigen  Mittel 
zu  einera  gluckscligen,  galauteo,  und  vergntigten  I^ben  zu  galsngen, 
odor  Einleitung  der  SittenK-hre,'  &e ,  Svo,  Halle,  1692 ;  an  eighth  edition 
of  it  appeared  in  1728.  This  work  contains  a  system  of  ethics  better 
than  any  that  had  appeared  before  him.  1  Historic  der  Woiahrit  und 
Thorheit'  in  three  parts,  8vo,  Halle,  1 693.  *  Weitere  Erliiuterung 
durch  unterscbiodene  Exeinpel,  audorer  Meuscben  Gemiither  kennen 
in  lemon,'  Svo,  Halle,  1693,  repriuted  in  1711.  '  Der  Kern  wabrerund 
nutzlicher  Wcltweiaheit,'  Svo,  Halle,  1693 :  this  is  a  translation  of 
Xenopboo's  '  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,'  which  Thomaeiu*  strangely 
enough  took  from  the  French  translation  of  Charpentier,  although  be 
himself  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek.  '  Versuch  vom  Wesen 
dea  tieistes,  oder  Gruudlchren  die  einem  Studioso  Juris  su  wiseen  nud 
auf  Univcrsiteten  so  lrroen  nothig  sind,"  Svo,  Halle,  1699,  reprinted  in 
1709.  '  Ernsthafte  aber  dooh  muntere  und  verniinftiga  Uedanken  und 
Erinnerungen  uber  allerband  euscrlesene  juristisoho  Handel,'  4  vols., 
Halle  1720-21.  His  miscellaneous  and  smaller  essays  appeared  in  a 
collection  under  the  title  '  Kleino  Deutsche  Scbriften  mit  Fleiss  zuaatn- 
mengetragen,'  8vo,  Halle,  1701.  A  complete  list  of  bis  works  is  given 
in  Luden'a '  Christian  Tbotnaains  nach  seinen  Sohicksalen  und  Schriften 


dsrg-etellt,'  with  a  preface  by  Johannes  von  Mulfer,  Svo,  BerUn,  1805 ; 
and  in  Jordan's  «  Lexikon  DeuWcber  Diohter  und  Proaaisten,  voL  v., 


in  Jordeu's 

p.  37— 59. 

THOMUND,  THOMAS,  an  srobiteot  who  practiaed  at8t  Petersburg, 
and  held  the  rank  of  a  major  in  the  liuasian  service,  was  a  native  of 
France,  and  born  at  Nancy,  on  the  21st  of  December  1769.  Scarcely 
had  he  completed  his  professional  education  at  Paris  when  the 
revolution  rendered  it  uucafe  for  him  (he  and  his  family  being 
royalists)  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  he  accordingly  emigrated  to 
Russia,  where  he  at  first  supported  himself  by  the  productions  of  his 
pencil,  which  not  only  found  purchasers,  but  made  him  favourably 
known  to  the  St.  Petersburg  public.  The  taste  he  displayed  in  archi- 
tectural subjects  led  at  length  to  bis  being  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  that  branch  of  art  which  ho  liad  originally  intended  to  follow, 
and  one  of  the  first  works  of  any  importance  intrusted  to  him  was 
the  Great  Theatre  (erected  by  the  German  architect  Tisehbein, 
1782-83),  wbich  be  was  commissioned  to  improve  and  partly  remodel 
in  1804.  Although  not  altogether  free  from  the  peculiarities  of  the 
French  school,  the  facade  and  octeMyle  Ionic  portico  which  be  added 
to  that  atrueture  is  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  architecture  in  the 
northern  capital  of  Russia,  and,  of  its  kind  and  date,  in  Europe.  Had 
be  executed  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  entitled  him  to  rank 
higher  in  his  profession  as  an  artist  than  many  who  owo  their  celebrity 
as  much  to  the  number  as  to  the  merit  of  their  works.  But  he  had 
also  the  opportunity  of  display  ing  bis  testa  and  abihty  in  another  very 
striking  publio  edifice  at  St.  Petersburg,  namely,  the  Imperial  Birzha, 
or  Exchange,  erected  by  him  between  the  years  1804  and  1810,  wbich 
is  an  insulated  structure  (about  256  fest  by  300  feet)  of  the  Roman 
Doric  order,  peripteral  and  decastylo  at  each  end,  although  without 
pediments,  snd  having  altogether  44  columns.  Situated  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  Yassilievakii  Island,  immediately  facing  tbo 
Nrva,  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  n  spacious  jJotchad,  or  '  place/  upon  a 
rich  architectural  terrace,  which  sweeps  out  so  as  to  form  a  aemicir- 
oular  esplanade  in  front,  at  each  extremity  of  which  is  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  river,  and  a  massive  rostral  column  120  feet 
high.  Taken  altogether,  the  architectural  combination  thus  produced 
is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  may  be  said  to  be  unique. 

Thotnond  also  erected  some  private  mansions  and  other  buildings  at 
St  Petersburg,  the  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Paul  at  Pavloveka,  the 
theatre  at  Odessa,  and  the  Poltava  monument  In  1808  he  published 
some  of  his.  buildings  and  architectural  designs  in  a  quarto  volume, 
very  unsatisfactorily  executed  however ;  and  be  also  wrote  a  treatise 
on  painting,  an  art  to  which  he  was  greatly  attached.  He  died  on  the 
23rd  of  August  1813.  (Kukoinik,  in  A'A»<*<*Ae»irti«riya  Oattta,  1837.) 
THOM1S  i.V,  Sill  BENJAMIN.  [Kcxronp,  Couht.] 
•THOMPSON,  MAJOR-GENERAL  THOMAS  PERItONET,  was 
born  in  1783,  at  Hull  in  Yorkshire.  He  received  his  early  education 
st  the  Hull  grammar-school,  of  which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner  was 
then  head-n 
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in  the  Rifle  Brigade  in  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayrce.  On  the  21st  of 
January  1808  he  became  Ucutenant,  aud  in  the  same  year  was  sent  out 
to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  as  governor.  In  1812  he  returned  to 
active  service  in  the  army.  In  1814  he  served  with  the  14th  Light 
Dragoon*,  and  sai  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Nivvllo,  Nivo,  Orthcs,  and 
Toulouse,  for  hi*  services  in  which  ho  received  the  war-medal  with 
four  clasps.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  on  the  7th  of  July  1814, 
and  from  1815  to  1819  was  engaged  ia  the  Pindaree  and  other  cam- 
paigns in  India  as  captain  of  tbo  17th  Light  Dragoons.  In  1S19  he 
served  in  the  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  under  Sir  William  Oraut 
Keir,  as  secretary  and  Arabic  interpreter,  and  was  for  a  time  political 
agent  there. 

In  1821  Captain  Thompson  returned  to  England,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  major  on  the  9th  of  Juno  1825.  In  the  meantime  be  bad 
become  acquainted  with  Jeremy  Bentbam  and  Dr.  Bo  wring  (now  Sir 
John  Bowring),  ami  was  a  contributor  to  the  'Westminster  Review,' 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  one  of  tho  proprietors.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  opponents  of 
the  system  of  protection  of  native  industry,  and  in  his  'Corn-Law 
Catecht<m,'  first  published  in  1827,  stated  with  great  clearness  of 
reasoning  and  vivacity  of  illustration  the  leading  arguments  which 
were  afterwards  successfully  employed  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Ltugue 
to  overthrow  the  restrictive  laws  on  the  importation  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  [Cobdbm,  Richard.]  The  Catechism  was  published  under  the 
title  of  'Catechism  on  the  Corn-Laws,  with  a  List  of  tho  Fallacies 
and  the  Answers;  to  which  is  added  an  article  on  Freo  Trade,  from 
the  "  Westminster  Review,"  No.  23,  with  a  Collection  of  Objections 
and  Answers;  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,'  Svo, 
15th  edition,  1831.  He  also  published  a  '  Catechism  on  the  Currency, 
by  the  Author  of  the  Catechism  on  tho  Corn-Laws,'  Svo,  3rd  edit, 
1848.  On  the  24th  of  February  1629  Captain  Thompson  becamo 
lieutenant-coloucl,  unattached,  and  was  placod  on  half-pay.  He  con- 
tinued the  assiduous  and  unflinching  advocate  of  liberal  policy  in  the 
'  Westminster  Review,'  in  pamphlets,  and  in  nowepn|>crs,  and  was  an 
activo  supporter  of  the  parliamentary  reform  movement  by  speeches 
as  well  as  by  his  writings.    Colonel  Thompson's  investigations  how- 

1829  he  published  au  '  Enharmonic  Theory  of  Music,'  which  he  repub- 
lished in  1850  under  the  title  of  'Theory  aud  Practice  of  Jm>t  Intona- 
tion, with  a  View  to  the  Abolition  of  Temperament,  as  illustrated  in 
the  Description  snd  Use  of  the  Enharmonic  Organ,  presenting  the 
Power  of  executing  with  the  simple  Ratios  in  Twenty  Keys,  with  a 
Correction  for  Changes  of  Temperature;  built  by  Messrs.  Robson  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  ;  with  on  Appendix  tracing  the  Identity  of 
Design  with  the  Eubarmooio  of  the  Ancients,'  12ino.  In  1830  Colonel 
Thompson  published  a  small  work  entitled  « Geometry  without 
Axioms.' 

Colonel  Thompson  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  the 
borough  of  Hull  on  the  20th  of  June  1*35.  He  was  not  returned  in 
tho  next  election,  and  was  out  of  parliament  till  he  was  returned  for 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire.  He  wm  nut  returned  to  tho  next  parliament, 
but  was  returned  to  that  elected  in  March  1857,  when  he  was  again 
elected  for  Bradford.  He  attained  the  rank  of  i 
20th  of  June  1854. 

Colonel  Thompson  has  published  an  edition  of  bis  collected 
under  the  title  of  '  Exercises,  Political  and  Others,  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
T.  Porronet  Thompson,  consisting  of  Matter  previously  published 
with  and  without  the  Author's  name,  and  some  not  published  before,' 
6  vols.  12mo,  1843. 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  Irish  naturalist  His  father 
was  an  Irish  linen  merchant  at  Belfast  «>d  William,  bis  sldest  son, 
was  born  on  the  2nd  of  November  1305.  As  his  fathor  destined  him 
for  a  commercial  life,  he  received  such  an  education  as  wss  supposed 
to  fit  him  for  thst  pursuit.  I  s  1821  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  in 
tho  linen  business  at  Belfast  Although  at  this  time  he  bad  acquired 
no  taste  for  natural  history,  he  soon  took  an  interest  in  this  subject 
from  making  excursions  with  a  fellow  apprentice  who  possessed  a 
oopy  of  Bewick's  'British  Birds,'  and  a  passion  for  collecting  and 
stuffing  birds.  For  several  years  he  was  hardly  more  thin  an  amateur; 
bnt  in  1832  circumstances  occurred  which  indueed  him  to  give  op 
business,  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  natural 
history.  Although  birds  were  his  favourite  study,  be  took  an 
interest  in  all  kinds  of  animals  and  plants,  and  eventually  there 
were  few  Irish  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  with  which  be  was  not 
cognisant  He  first  became  known  as  a  naturalist  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  on 
the  natural  history  of  Ireland.  The  names  of  some  of  these  early 
contributions  indicate  the  direction  of  bis  mind  :  '  Catalogue  of  Birds 
new  to  the  Irish  Fauna;'  'On  some  Vertebrate  new  to  the  Irish 
Fauna;'  'On  some  rare  Irish  Birds;'  'On  tho  Nstursl  History  of 
Ireland,  with  a  description  of  a  new  Genua  of  Fishes ; '  '  On  the  Irish 
Hare,'  He  also  prepared  to  lay  before  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  th.  Advsnoement  of  Science,  held  at  Glasgow  in  1840, 
a  '  Report  on  the  Fauna  of  Ireland,  Division  Vertebrate.'  This  was 
not  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  vertebrate  animals  of  Ireland,  or  an 
.  account  of  their  comparative  scarcity  and  abundance,  but  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  number  of  spedea  Jn  Ireland,  the 
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Mr.  Thompson  accompanied  tbo  late  Professor  Edward  Forb«a  on  • 
voyage  to  the  .(Esean  in  H.M.S.  Beacon,  commanded  by  tbo  late 
Ceptuiu  Graves,  R.N.,  during  which  bo  made  a  large  number  of  obeer- 
vstions  on  the  natural  history  of  the  countries  which  be  visited. 
Some  of  these  be  subsequently  maile  use  of  in  hit  worka  on  the 
natural  hiatory  of  Ireland.  From  1S41  to  1843  be  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  '  Annals  of  Natural  Hiatory,'  and  alio  engaged  in 
collecting  materials  for  bia  further  report  to  the  British  Aaaociation 
on  tbe  Invertebrate  Fauna  of  Inland.  ThU  report  waa  read  at  the 
meeting  of  tbe  aaaociation  at  Cork  in  1843,  and  ia  remarkable  for  tbe 
large  amount  of  minute  information  it  contains  on  the  natural  history 
of  Ireland.  From  this  time  hie  papere  on  Irish  natural  history 
became  more  numerous ;  a  list  of  abovo  seventy  ia  given  in  the 
Kay  Society's  '  Bibliography/  and  theae  were  preparationa  for  a  great 
work  which  be  had  projected  on  the  natural  hiatory  of  his  native 
country.  Tbo  Brat  volume  of  this  work  appeared  in  1849,  the  second 
in  18fi0,  the  third  in  1851.  These  three  were  devoted  to  the  birds. 
He  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work.  lie  bad  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  inducing  tbo  British  Association  to  meet  in  1SJ2  in  Belfast. 
In  promoting  tbia  object  be  came  to  London  in  the  January  of  that 
vear,  when  be  was  seised  with  paralysis,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  Tbe  manuscript  of  another  volume  on  the  '  Natural  History 
of  Ireland '  was  found  after  his  death  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state 
to  be  given  to  tbe  public,  and  tide  was  published  with  a  short  memoir 
of  toe  author  in  18S6\  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  the  local 
institutions  of  his  native  town.  He  wsa  president  of  tho  Natural  Hia- 
tory and  Philosophical  Society  of  Belfast,  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  honorary  fellow  and  member  of  several  foreign  scientific 
societies.  William  Thompson  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  who, 
by  tbe  devotion  of  average  talents  to  one  great  object,  succeeded  iu 
bis  work  on  the  natural  history  of  Ireland  in  achieving  for  himself  a 
luting  reputation,  and  giving  to  science  one  of  its  most  valuable  mono- 
graphs on  the  distribution  of  animals  in  Europe. 

•THOMS,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  born  in  Westminster,  on  Nov.  10, 
1603,  his  father  being  Nathaniel  Thorns,  the  secretary  of  tbe  first 
Commission  of  Revenue  Inquiry.  After  a  careful  education  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office  at  Chelsea  Hospital  and  has 
subsequently  been  made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Printed  Papers 
Department  in  the  House  of  Lords,  anil  in  18(13,  deputy  librarian.  He 
wrote  articles  for  tho  '  Foreign  Onaiu-rly  Review.' and  othf-r  periodi- 
cal works.  Jn  1826  bo  published  in  throe  volumes  'A  Collection  of 
Early  1'rose  Romancca;'  in  1834,  'Lays  and  Legends  of  Various 
Nations;'  and  in  1838  the  'Book  of  tho  Court.'  In  this  year  be  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Autiquaries,  and  be  is  also  a  member 
of  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Copenhagen.  In  l)-3.»  he  edited  'Anecdotes 
and  Traditions;'  iu  1842,  ' Stow's  Survey  of  London,'  adding  many 
valuable  notes  snd  verifications,  and  a  notico  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Stow ;  and  in  1844,  Caxton'e  'Reynard  the  Fox  i  he  has  likewiso 
published  a  translation  of  Worsaooa  'Primeval  Antiquities  of  lion- 
mark,'  Svo,  1841),  of  which  ho  considerably  increased  the  value  by  a 
preface  and  notes,  pointing  out  the  extent  and  the  manner  ia  which 
tbo  researches  of  the  author  on  the  primeval  remains  of  Denmark 
throw  light  upon  those  of  this  country.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
has  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Camden  Society.  His  most 
notioeablo  effort  however  has  been  the  originating  of  the  publication 
of  Notes  and  Queries,'  of  which  he  has  been  the  editor  since  lb*  com- 
mencement in  Nov.  1849 ;  a  work  which  has  been  most  successfully 
carried  on  under  his  management,  and  which  baa  collected  an  amount 
of  ourious  and  valuable  information  scarcely  paralleled  by  any  publica- 
tion with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  to  the  contr.butiona  of  Mr. 
Thorns,  as  well  as  to  his  editorial  supervision,  baa  the  value  and 
success  of  '  Notes  and  Queries'  been  essentially  indebted. 

THOMSON,  ANTHONY  TODD,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
7th  of  January  1778.  His  father,  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  had  settled 
in  America,  where  bo  held  two  luciativo  appointments  undor  tho 
British  government,  being  Fosttnaster-Qencral  for  tbe  province  of 
Georgia,  and  Collector  of  Customs  for  tho  town  of  Savannah.  Having 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American  government,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  appointments,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh.   Anthony  Todd  was 


He  sold 


i  the  copyright  of  tbia  book  for  twenty  pounds.  In  1883 
by  the  Messrs.  Longman  for  two  hundred  pounds.  It 


i  previous  to  this  whilst  his  mother  was  on  a  vi.it  to  Edinburgh. 
He  received  his  education  at  tho  High  School,  Edinburgh.  When  a 
boy  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Henry,  afterwards  Lord  Cockburn, 
which  lasted  till  his  deatb.  Hia  father  destined  him  for  business,  but 
having  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Poet-office,  be  waa  enabled  by  the 
leisure  it  afforded  him  to  gratify  a  wiab  be  had  always  entertained  to 
study  medicine.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Munro,  Gregory,  Black, 
and  Dugald  S'.ewart.  In  1798  be  became  a  member  of  tbe  Speculative 
Society,  and  the  companion  of  Jeffrey,  Horner,  Brougham,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne.  In  1799  be  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society.  Having  graduated  in  1799.  ho  left  Edinburgh,  and  established 
himself  in  London  about  the  year  1800.  He  commenced  the  practice 
of  bis  profession  in  Sloane-street,  Chelsea,  aa  a  goneral  practitioner. 
His  progress  was  at  first  slow,  but  when  once  commenced  U  waa  never 
interrupted.  In  the  midst  of  a  large  general  practice,  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  science  and  literature.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
the  enactment  of  the^Apo^ewieaAot  in  1814.    His  first 
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haa  gone  through'  fourteen  editions.  In  1811  he  published  the 'London 
Dispensatory,'  which  was  a  work  of  great  labour.  It  contained  a 
critical  account  of  all  the  medicines  and  their  compounds  which  were 
in  use  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  translated  into  several  European 
languages,  and  ten  editions  have  been  published  in  England.  During 
bis  researches  into  the  materia  ruedica  he  waa  impressed  with  tbe 
importance  of  the  study  of  botany,  and  he  was  one  of  the  fir.t 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject  in  London.  In  1821  he 
published  a  first  volume  of  bis  '  Lectori s  on  Botsny.'  This  work  con- 
tai  led  many  very  valuable  observations  on  the  structure  and  functions 
of  plant*  v," hich  have  since  become  a  part  of  the  science  of  botany. 
In  hia  observations,  he  made  extensive  use  of  tbe  microscope,  and  msy 
fairly  claim  to  be  one  of  those  who  sppreciated  tbe  value  of  this 
instrument,  when  its  use  waa  generally  neglected.  In  1 820  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  com- 
menced practice  as  a  consulting  physician.  In  1828  he  was  elected 
professor  of  Materia  Medica  to  the  th-n  London  University,  now 
University  College.  In  this  position  he  worked  with  great  ardour  at 
tbo  subject  of  Therapeutics,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  tbo 
new  Bubstances  discovered  by  tbe  chemist  into  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  formed  h-  re  a  very  fine  collection  of  specimens  of  materia 
medica,  but  the  college  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it  after  his 
death,  and  it  haa  been  lost  to  tbe  country.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  lectures  delivered  from 
this  chair  were  published  in  the  'Lancet'  in  1836-7.  In  1832  Dr. 
Thomson  published  his  '  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,'  a  work  of  a 
more  scientific  character  than  hia  '  London  Dispensatory .'  and  entering 
more  fully  into  tbe  subject  of  Therapeutics.  Three  editions  of  this 
work  bad  been  published  at  the  time  of  hia  death.  In  1839  be 
edited  '  Bateman  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,'  snd  at  the  time  of  bia  death, 
bo  was  engaged  in  preparing  'A  practical  Treatise  ou  Diseases  affecting 
the  Skin,'  which  haa  since  been  completed  and  edited  by  Dr.  Parke*. 
In  1848  his  health  first  began  to  fail.  He  continued  to  give  hia  leo- 
turce,  with  considerable  interruptions,  till  the  following  summer,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  tbe  country,  and  died  of  bronchitis  at 
Ealing  on  tbe  8rd  of  July  1849. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  a  man  of  unwearied  industry,  and  throughout 
his  long  career,  pursued  hia  labours  with  few  or  no  interruptions. 
Ho  waa  a  man  of  varied  attainments,  cultivating  literature  as 
well  as  science,  and  was  not  an  unfrequcnt  contributor  of  literary 
articles  to  tbe  Magazines  and  Reviews.  He  translated  from  the 
French,  and  edited,  a  work  by  Mons.  Salvarte,  entitled  '  The  Philosophy 
of  Magic,  Omens,  and  apparent  Miracles.'  Hia  notes  to  this  work  are 
full  of  curious  and  interesting  matter.  He  edited  also  an  edition  of 
Thomson's  '  Seasons  ;'  to  which  be  appended  a  large  number  of  notes, 
and  a  life  of  tho  author.  He  eontributed  many  articles  to  the'  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Practical  Medicine.'  He  waa  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
'Medical  Repository;'  to  which  journal  he  also  extensively  con- 
tributed. One  of  bia  last  works  was  entitled  '  Domestic  Management  of 
tbo  Sick  room,'  of  which  several  editions  have  been  printed.  A  sketch 
of  his  life,  from  which  the  materials  of  this  notice  have  been  prin- 
cipally obtained,  is  published  with  his  posthumous  work  on  '  Diseasea 
of  the  Skin.' 

Mug.  A.  T.  Thomson,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomson,  haa  contributed 
rather  largely  to  literature,  chiefly  in  tho  department  of  historical 
biography.  She  b  is  published  '  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  V  HI.,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  182(1;  'Memoirs  of  Sarah.  Ductus*  of  Marlborough,  ami 
of  tho  Court  of  Queen  Anno.'  2  vols.  Svo,  1839;  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Jacobites  of  1715  and  1746,'  3  vols.  Svo,  1845;  and  'Memoirs  of 
Viscountess  Sundou,  Mistress  of  tbe  Robes  to  Queen  Caroline,  Consort 
of  George  11.,  including  Letters  from  tho  most  celebrated  Persona  of 
her  Time,  now  first  published  from  their  Originals,'  2  vols.  Svo,  1847. 
She  has  also  written  several  romances  and  novel*.  Her  latest  publics 
tion  is  'Recollections  of  Literary  Characters  and  Celebrated  Places,' 
2  vols.  Svo.  This  work  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  originally  in  '  Rentier's  Miscellany  '  and  'Fraaer'a  Magazine.' 
with  tbe  signature  of '  A  Middle-Aged  Man,' an  appellation  which  she 
assumed,  aa  she  states,  "  in  order  ti.at  by  better  disguising  myself,  I 
nifcht  at  that  time  express  mveelf  the  more  unreservedly."    [Sl  it.] 

THOMSON,  JAMES,  was  born  at  Ednam  in  Roxburghshire  on  the 
11th  September  17U0.  His  father  was  clergyman  of  tbo  place,  and 
distinguished  for  hi*  piety  and  pastoral  character.  James  was  first 
sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Jcdourgb,  and  completed  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  in  1719  be  was  admitted  aa 
a  student  of  divinity. 

Thomson  turned  from  divinity  to  poetry  owing  to  the  following 
incident : — Tbo  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  then  tilled  the  chair  ot 
divinity,  gave  as  a  subject  for  an  exercise  a  psalm  in  which  the  majesty 
and  power  of  God  are  described.  Of  this  psalm  Thomson  gave  a  para- 
phrase and  illustration  aa  tho  cxeroiae  required,  but  iu  so  poetical  and 
figurative  a  style  as  to  astonish  the  audience.  Mr.  Hamilton  compli 
mooted  the  performance,  and  pointed  out  to  the  audience  its  most 
striking  points;  but,  turning  to  Thomson,  he  suggested  that  if  he 
int-nded  to  become  a  minister  he  must  keep  a  stricter  rein  over  his 
and  learn  to  be  intelligible  to  an  < 
held  out  to  him  by  Lady  ( 
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tbU  intimation  of  the  Professor,  be  determined  to  give  op  ditinlty  and 
try  his  fortune  in  London.  Slender  aa  this  pretext  of '  encouragement ' 
waa,  there  have  been  many  poets  who  bavo  tbua  sought  their  fortune 
•on.    The  truth  is,  Thomson  wanted  to  try  bia 


from  no  stronger  reason. 

capacity  in  London,  and  seised  on  tbU  aa  a  pretext. 

ArriTed  in  London,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  he  waa  one  day  loitering 
the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer,  his  attention  upon 
ng  rather  than  upon  his  pocket,"  when  his  handkerchief,  oon- 
og  his  letters  of  recommendation  to  several  persons  of  consequence, 
was  stolon  from  him.  And  now  the  lonely  poet  in  the  Taat  eity  first 
felt  his  inexperienos  and  b  is  poverty.  A  pair  of  aboes  was  his  first 
want;  his  manuscript  of 'Winter' bia  only  property.  A  purchaser  for 
this  poem  was  found  with  great  difficulty  ;  but  Mr.  Millar  consented  to 
give  a  trifle  for  it,  and  it  was  published  in  1726.  It  was  little  read  till 
Mr.  Whately  and  Mr.  S pence  spoke  so  favourably  of  it  that  attention 
was  attraottd,  and  it  rose  rapidly  into  popularity,  and  one  edition  very 
speedily  followed  another.  This  succors  procured  him  many  friends, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Rundle,  who  introduced  him  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Talbot,  and  some  years  after,  when  the  eldest  son  of  that 
nobleman  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  Thomson  was  appointed  his 
travelling  companion.  Meanwhile  bia  poetical  powers  were  folly 
employed,  and  in  1737  appeared  his  'Summer/  in  1728  his  'Spring,' 
and  in  1730  bis  'Autumn.'  Betides  these,  be  published,  in  1727. 
'  A  Poem  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'  and  '  Britannia,' 
•  poetical  invective  against  the  ministry  for  the  indifference  they 
ahowed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  in  America.  By  this 
piece  he  declared  himself  a  favourer  of  the  opposition,  and  therefor* 
could  expect  nothing  from  the  court. 

Tho  tragedy  of  'Sopbonisba'  was  acted  in  1727,  Wilks  taking  the 
part  of  Musiuuna,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  that  of  Sophonisbo.  So  high 
were  the  expectations  raised,  that  every  rehearsal  was  dignified  with  a 
splendid  audience  collected  to  anticipate  the  pleatnie  that  was  pie- 
paring  for  the  public.  Its  success  however  was  ver; 
"  There  is,"  says  Johnson,  "  a  feeble  line  in  the  play  :— 

«0,  Sopboni.hs,  ftoj-hocubSjO:' 


This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody, 

•  O,  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemuiy  Thomson,  O !' 

which  for  awhile  was  echoed  through  the  town." 

At  this  time  long  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  bad  filled  the 
nation  with  clamours  for  liberty,  and  Thomson,  instinolively  seising 
the  poet's  office  to  utter  In  verse  the  wants  of  the  nation,  determined 
on  writing  a  poem  on  '  Liberty.'  He  spent  two  years  on  this  under- 
taking, and  viewed  it  as  his  noblest  work,  probably  because  it  had 
coat  him  tho  most  trouble.  It  was  divided  into  five  parts,  which  were 
published  separately,  thus:  'Aucient  and  Modern  Italy  compared, 
being  tho  first  part  of  "Liberty,"  a  poem,'  1735;  'Greece,  being  tho 
second  part,  Ac,'  1785;  '  Rome,  being  the  third  part,  Ac.,'  1735; 
'Britain,  befog  the  fourth  part,  Ac,'  173(3 ;  '  The  Prospect,  being  the 
fifth  part,  Ac,,'  1736.  The  poem  of  '  Liberty '  does  not  now  appear 
in  its  original  state,  having  been  shortened  by  Sir  George  (afterwards 
Lord)  Lyttelton.  Of  all  Thomson's  poems  this  is  the  least  read,  and 
deservedly  so.  for,  independent  of  the  feebleness  of  its  elocution,  it  is 
obvious,  as  Johnson  remarked,  that  "the  recurrence  of  the  same  images 
must  tiro  in  time ;  an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  position 
which  nobody  denied  must  quickly  grow  disgusting." 

His  friend  Talbot  appointed  bin)  secretary  of  briefs,  a  place  requiring 
little  attendance,  suiting  his  retired  indolent  way  of  life,  and  equal  to 
all  his  wants.  When  his  patron  died  Lord  Hardwicke  succeeded  him, 
and  kept  tho  office  vacant  for  some  time,  probably  till  Thomson  should 
apply  for  it;  but  either  his  modesty,  pride,  or  depression  of  spirits 
prevented  his  asking,  end  the  new  chancellor  would  not  give  him 
what  he  would  not  request.  This  reverse  or  fortune  increased  his 
activity.  In  1738,  besides  editing  his  own  works  in  two 
1  writing  s  prefaoe  to  Milton'a  '  Areopagitica,'  be  pro  fuoed 
of  '  AgiimemnoD,'  with  Quin  for  his  hero.  For  this  he 
got  "  no  inconsiderable  sum,"  though  it  had  but  poor  suoce«*.  John- 
son says  that  on  the  first  nigbt  Thomson  seated  himself  in  tho  upper 
gallery,  snd  was  so  interested  in  its  performance,  that  "he  accompanied 
the  players  by  audible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted  him  to 
silence."  Thomson's  next  tragedy  was  '  Edward  and  Eleouora,'  which 
waa  not  allowed  to  be  represenied  on  acoount  of  certain  pretended 
allusions.  He  then  wrote,  oonjoiutly  with  Mallet,  the  masque  of 
'Alfred.'  which  was  represented  Wore  the  Prince  and  Priucets  of 
Wales  at  Clifdeu  in  1740.  This  masque  contains  the  national  song  of 
•Rule  Britannia.'  which  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  ascribe',  "on  no  sdght 
evidence,"  to  Mallet  Thomson's  next  work  was  another  tragedy, 
'  Tancred  and  SlgUmunda,'  which,  being  taken  from  the  interesting 
story  in  'Oil  Bias,'  instead  of  tb«  Grecian  mythology,  as  were  his 
other  pieces,  bad  more  success.  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber  played  the 
principal  parts.  His  friend  Sir  George  Lyttelton  now  appointed  him 
surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  I'lauds,  from  which,  after  paying  a 
deputy,  be  received  about  3 (KM.  a  year. 

Tbs  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  which  was  many  years  under  his  bands, 
was  bow  finished  and  published  (1748).  It  was  at  first  little  more 
than  a  few  detached  stanzas,  in  ths  way  of  raillery  on  himself,  and  on 
soma  of  bis  friends  who  reproachud  him  with  indolences  while  he 


thought  them  at  least  as  indolent  as  himself.  But  tho  subject  grew 
under  his  hands  till  it  became  his  masterpiece. 

A  violent  cold,  which  from  inattention  became  worse,  at  last  carried 
him  off,  on  the  27th  of  August  1748.  He  left  behind  him  a  tragedy 
of  « Coriolanus,'  which  was  brought  on  tho  stage  by  Sir  George  Lyttel- 
ton for  the  benefit  of  bis  family.  A  considerable  i 
which  paid  his  debts  and  relieved  bis  sisters, 
are  deposited  in  Richmond  Churchyard. 

Thomson  waa  "more  fat  than  bard  beseems;"  of  a  simple,  unaffected, 
indolent,  sensual  character ;  silent  in  company,  but  cheerful  amoDg 
friends,  of  whom  be  bad  many  and  true.  This  character  is  discern- 
ible in  his  writings.  His  simplicity  Is  seen  In  tbe  purity  and  warmth 
of  his  sentiments,  sometimes  even  childish ;  his  indolence  in  tho 
slovenliness  of  his  versification,  and  the  iuappropristeneae  of  so  many 
of  his  epithets  :  he  never  seems  to  have  thought  anything  worth  the 
toil  of  polishing,  and  henco  the  perpetual  use  of  pompous  glitteriog 
diction  substituted  for  thought  or  description ;  his  sensuality  appears 
in  the  gusto  with  which  he  describee  all  luxuries  of  tbe  senses,  *od 
the  horrors  of  deprivation.  Amidst  much  that  is  truly  exquisite  both 
in  feeling  oud  expression,  be  mingles  tbe  absurdities  of  a  schoolboy's 
trite  commonplaces  and  mechanical  contrivances  to  piece  out  his  verse. 
A  swett  Hue  of  almost  perfect  beauty  is  followed  by  a  bombastic 
allusion,  or  some  feeble  personification  as  tiresome  as  tbe  first  was 
bewitching.  A  touch  of  nature  is  overloaded  by  superfluous  epithets 
— a  picturesque  description  is  often  marred  by  pedantry  or  by  careless- 
ness. In  Bjiite  of  these  drawbacks,  Thomson  is  a  charming  poet,  and 
one  whose  works  have  always  been  tho  delight  of  all  classes.  The 
populstity  of  his  '  Seasons '  equals  that  of  any  poem  in  tbe  long 
and  it  is  said  that  some  one,  finding  a  shabby  copy  of  it  lying  on 
window  scat  of  a  country  ale-house,  exclaimed  "  Tbat'a  true  f 
Thomson's  beauties  are  genuine:  bis  descriptions  of  natur 
come  with  the  force  of  reality  upon  the  mind ;  and  no  one  ever 
painted  more  successfully  tho  '  changing  soono '  and  tho  '  rustic  joye' 
of  Kuglsud. 

His  'Castle  of  Indolence'  may  be  regarded  as  his  best-sustained 
effort ;  for,  although  separate  passages  of  tho  'Seasons'  may  be  supe- 
rior, yet  on  the  whole  it  has  fewer  defects,  wbilo  sorao  of  tho  atansAs, 
especially  in  the  first  cento,  fill  the  mind  with  lssy  luxury.  Of  his 
'  say  little  :  their  neglect  has  been  so  signal,  that  we 


may  accept  so 
indeed  the  genii 


the  genius  of  Thornton  was  eminently  undramatia 
THOMSON,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  a  celebrated  chemist,  was  born  April 
12,  1773,  at  Criiff,  Perthshire,  and  received  his  early  education  at  tbe 
parish  school  of  that  place.  He  afterwards  studied  at  St.  Andrews 
and  Edinburgh,  and  waa  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black.  Iu 
1802  ho  delivered  a  court e  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  continued  tc 
lecture  on  this  science  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  '  Em-yclopicdia  Britanniea'  from  1790  to  1800,  and 
wrote  the  articles  '  Chemistry,'  '  Mineralogy,'  Ac.  in  that  w,-rk.  In 
1802  bs  published  his  'System  of  Chemistry.'  He  first  suggested' 
ths  use  of  symbols  in  chemistry,  which  havo  since  become  so  generally 
employed.  He  waa  one  of  tie  first  chemists  who  recognised  the 
value  of  Dalton'a  atomio  theory,  and  dovoted  himself  to  its  elucida- 
tion. He  also  at  this  time  conducted  for  the  Board  of  Excise  a  series 
of  investigations  on  brewing,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Scottish  legis- 
lation on  that  subject,  In  1813  Dr.  Thomson  came  to  London,  aud 
started  tbe  '  Annals  of  Philosophy,'  a  scientific  journal,  which  he  edited 
till  tbe  year  182-,  when  he  resigned  it  to  his  friend  Mr.  Richard  Phillips. 
In  lh'27  this  journal  became  merged  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magasmr. 
In  1817  be  was  elected  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  snd  ths  following  year  received  tbe  title  of  professor.  This 
chair  be  held  till  bia  death,  assisted  in  bis  later  years  by  his  nepb>w 
and  son-in-law  Dr.  It  D.  Thomson.  In  1835  he  published  a  work, 
entitled  'Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Mineral  Analysis," 
and  in  1840  a  work  on  '  Brewing  and  Distillation.'  He  died  on  tho 
2nd  of  July  1852.  His  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  is  celebrated  for 
his  botanical  knowledge;  be  has  published  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  Thibet,  and  is  now  tbe  superintendent  of  the  East  India  Company 'j 
botanic  gardens  at  Calcutta. 

•TUORBURN,  ItOBhRT,  A.RA.,  was  born  at  Dumfries,  Scotland, 
in  1818,  and  entered  in  1S33  as  a  student  in  tbe  Scottish  Academy, 
Edinburgh,  where  he  gained  the  highest  honours.  Having  chosen 
miniature- pointing  as  his  special  province,  he  in  1830  came  to  London, 
and  quickly  succeeded  in  securing  a  considerable  measure  of  patronage 
among  the  trading  membera  of  tbe  court  and  aristocracy.  He  has 
adopted  a  largeness  of  sise  ss  well  as  of  style  unusual  with  miniature, 
painters,  and  lie  has  endeavoured  to  superadd  something  of  the  depth 
of  tone  and  breadth  of  chiaroscuro  usually  found  only  in  oil  paintings 
to  the  brilliancy  and  traiistiereucy  belonging  to  pointing  on  ivory. 
He  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  raising  the  style  of  painting  on 
ivory;  but  under  his  hsnils,  snd  still  more  in  the  bands  of  bia  imitators, 
the  miniature  has  lust  soruetuins:  of  the  gaiety  which  seems  essential 
to  that  class  of  painting*.  Mr.  Thorburn's  likenesses  are  usually  good 
and  cherocUriUio,  but  there  may  often  be  seen  a  too  evident  attempt 
to  impart  historical  vlovatlon  to  the  countenances  and  figures  of  bis 
sitters,  and  this  is  sometimes  sought  to  be  increased  I 
of  the  f 
Italian, 


•lovstion  to  in«  countenance*  ana  ngures  oi  cos 
etimcs  sought  to  be  increased  by  the  adaptation 
gement  of  well-known  compositions  of  tbs  great 
many  years,  from  the  rank  or  eminence  of  hie 
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sitters,  and  tbe  size  and  beauty  of  his  paintings,  hit  miniaturea  hare 
been  among  the  moat  attractive  of  thoao  annually  exhibited  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
several  of  th»  royal  children,  many  member*  of  the  royal  families  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  with  an  almost  endless  array  of  the 
female  aristocracy  of  England,  have  been  painted  by  him,  and  seldom 
indeed  have  female  loveliness,  and  dignity  been  more  happily  por- 
trayed. Mr.  Thorbum  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1848.  During  the  last  few  years  ho  has  resided  chiefly  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  painted  portrait*  and  scriptural  pieces  in  oiL 

THORDO  is  the  Latinissd  name  of  a  celebrated  Danish  lawyer, 
whose  real  name  was  TnoRD,  or,  moro  completely,  Thokjj  Deuhm. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Waldemar  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  that  country.  Concerning  his 
life,  little  i*  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  chief  judge  of  tbo 
province  of  Jutland.  His  name  has  come  down  to  us  through  a 
collection  of  Danish  laws  which  he  formed  into  a  kind  of  oode.  It 
contains  the  earliest  Danish  laws,  to  which  no  historical  origin  can  be 
assigned,  as  welt  as  the  subsequent  laws  which  were  passed  between 
the  years  1200  and  1377  by  the  Danish  parliament,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  kings.  Tbey  are  not  arranged  in  chronological  order,  but  sys- 
tematically, and  comprise  civil  as  well  as  constitutional  laws.  They 
are  of  very  great  value  to  the  student  of  the  social  and  political 
history  of  Denmark.  Danish  editions  of  this  small  code  appeared  at 
Ripen,  4to,  1504,  and  at  Copenhagen,  4to,  1508.  Ludewig,  in  bU 
'  Reliquis)  Mannacriptorum  omnia  ssvi  diplomatum  ao  momentorum 
ineditorum,'  vol.  xu.,  pp.  166-216,  has  published  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  this  code  of  laws.  In  the  title  to  thein  Tbordo  calls  himself 
"Thordo  legifer  Dexisj,"  where  Dsciie  must  mean  Daniss,  that  is, 
Denmark. 

THOKDSON,  STURLA,  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Icelandio  family 
of  the  Slur  la ;  hia  name  Tbordson  indicates  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Thordo.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Snorri  Sturluson,  and  born  about  A.D. 
121 8.  Beings  man  of  nigh  rank  and  great  knowledge,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  most  important  offices  by  tho  Danish  king*  Hacon  and  Msgnua, 
and  it  was  at  their  command  that  he  wroto  tho  history  of  locland. 
Dark,  and  Norway,  from  the  time  when  the  work  of  Snorri  Slur- 
i  broke  oft    This  history  bears  the  title  of  '  Uistorin  Sturlungo- 

 '  but  the  work  which  is  now  extant  und. r  that  name  is  only  an 

abridgment  of  the  original  history,  and  the  latter  p«rt  is  altogether 
lost.  Tho  substance  of  the  work  is  giveu  in  Tortuous,  '  Historia 
Rerum  Norvegicarum,'  who,  in  his  Prolegomena,  also  cives  au  account 
of  the  '  Historia  Sturtungorum.'  Thordson  died  in  1258,  at  tho  sgo  of 
seventy. 

THORER,  ALBAN.  [Tobjncs,  Auusts.] 

THORESBY,  RALPH,  a  virtuoso  and  antiquary,  and  an  early 
Fellow  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  was  the  >on  of  a  merchant  of  Leeds,  and 
bom  in  that  town  in  1068.  He  had  bis  early  education  in  the  Leeds 
grammar-^hool,  but,  beiug  intei.ded  by  bis  father  for  commercial  life, 
he  did  not  pass  to  any  of  the  higher  seats  of  learning.  He  bad  how- 
ever what  may  be  called  a  liberal  commercial  education,  being  sent  by 
his  father  to  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  conducting  business  in  that  country,  and  of  acqu  iring  the 
modern  languages;  and  afterwards  to  London  for  s  similar  purpose. 
He  settled  in  his  native  town,  where  his  family  was  connected  with 
some  of  the  principal  persoos  who  then  formed  the  society  of  Leeds, 
and  where  be  bad  a  business  prepared  for  him,  which  had  been 
successfully  conducted  by  his  father,  who  died  when  the  sun  wss  just 
twenty-one. 

Thoresby  pos*Mned  from  a  very  early  period  of  life  an  ea?er  curiosity 
respecting  the  things  and  persons  around  him  which  presented  any 
features  of  historical  interest,  and  a  desire  of  collecting  objects  of 
curiosity,  natural  or  artificial.  His  father  had  something  of  the 
same  taste,  having  purchased  tho  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
which  hsd  been  formed  by  the  family  of  Lord  Fairfax,  tho  parlia- 
mentary general,  and  this  collection  was  the  basis  of  tho  museum 
formod  in  a  few  years  by  the  sou.  This  museum  was  a  means  of 
bringing  him  acquainted  with  all  tho  celebrated  antiquaries  and 
naturalists  of  the  time,  and  was  a  perpetual  attraction  to  persons  of 
curiosity,  who  often  visited  Leeds  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  it 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  it  that  it  was  the  best  museum  that  had 
in  England  by  a  gentleman  of  private  and  rather  small 
containing,  it  is  true,  some  things  which  would  now  bo 
esteemed  of  not  tho  smallest  value,  but  also  many  objects  of  very 
high  value,  especially  in  the  two  grand  departments  of  manuscript* 
an  i  coins.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  the  curiosity  which  had  at  first 
been  directed  upon  the  objects  moro  immediately  -around  him  became 
expanded  so  as  to  comprehend  object*  of  more  general  interest,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  range  of  what  is  generally  uudcrstood  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  term  antiquarian  literature.  In  the  department  of 
natural  history  he  was  also  not  merely  a  collector,  but  an  observer,  and 
be  made  many  coinn:unicatious,  esteemed  of  value,  to  his  private 
friends  or  to  the  Royal  Society. 

With  this  turn  of  mind,  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  was 
very  successful  in  his  mercantile  affairs.  He  hsd  however  tho  good 
sense  to  wit  hdraw  from  business  before  his  fortune  was  entirely  lost 
to  him,  and  about  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  he  seems  to  have 
wholly  retired  from  it,  and  to  have  formed  tho  determination  of  living 


of  his  property  that 


on  tho  little  income  ' 
would  afford  him. 

Besides  amassing  such  manuscript  matter  as  ho  could  by  any  mean* 
become  possessed  of,  he  was  himself  a  laborious  transcriber,  and  was 
also  accustomed  to  commit  to  writing  notes  of  thing*  which  ho 
observed,  or  information  collected  from  his  frirnds  or  tho  old  peoplo 
of  his  time.  When  released  from  the  carta  of  business,  be  had  leisure 
to  make  use  of  theso  notes,  snd  he  entered  upon  the  preparation  for 
the  press  of  two  works,  which  it  was  intended  by  him  should  contain 
all  that  he  hod  gathered  in  what  had  been  from  the  first  his  favourite 
subiect,  tho  illustration  of  the  history,  and  whatever  belonged  to  it. 
of  hi*  native  town.    One  of  thorn  was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  topo- 


graphical survey  of  the  whole  of  the  Urge  pariah  of  Leeds,  snd  of  a 
low  of  the  smaller  parishes  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
prehended under  the  very  ancient  local  term  '  Elmete  : '  the  other,  a 
history  of  the  various  transactions  of  which  that  diatrict  had  been  tho 
soeno,  of  its  more  eminent  inhabitants,  pf  the  publio  benefactors,  and 
of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  or  fortunes  of  its 
inbabitents.  The  first  of  these  designs  only  was  accomplished,  Tho 
work  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  1715,  under  the  title  of '  Ducatus 
Leodiensit,  or  the  Topography  of  the  Town  and  Parish  of  Leeds.* 
This  work  leaves  little  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  desire  is 
this  kind,  except  that  be  hsd  prepared  the  '  historical  part '  also,  to 
which  the  author  is  perpetually  referring  the  reader.  The  work  is  more 
than  iu  title  promises,  tinoe  it  oouuins  a  large  body  of  genealogical 
information,  comprehending  the  descent*  of  nearly  all  the  families  of 
consequence  who  inhabited  the  central  part*  of  the  West  Riding.  There 
is  slso  a  very  large  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  treasure*  deposited  in 
hia  museum. 

The  'Ducatus'  is  the  principal  literary  work  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  him.  A*  a  kind  of  aupplrruont  to  it,  he  published,  in 
1724,  a  history  of  the  Church  of  Leeds,  under  the  title  *  Vicaria  Leo- 
diensis,'  which,  like  his  former  work,  has  msny  things  uot  strictly 
belonging  to  his  subject,  but  in  themselves  valuable.  A  I 
of  the  '  Ducatus,'  containing  also  all  tho  matter  of  tbo  ' 1 
properly  belonged  to  Leeds,  was  published  by 
Whitaker,  LL.D,  in  1816.  The  writings  of  Bishop  Nicolsoo,  bi  hop 
Qibeon,  Obadiah  Walker,  Cdauiy,  Stiype,  Uearne,  and  many  other 
persons,  show  how  willing  Thoresby  wai  to  give  assistance  to  any  of 
iu*  literary  friend*  in  their  various  publications.    He  died  in  17'-.'. 

Thoresby  kept  during  the  greater  part  of  hia  life  an  exsot  diary  of 
each  day'*  occurrences.  Large  extracts  from  the  portions  which 
remain  of  it  were  publisbod  in  two  octavo  volumes  in  1830,  and  two 
more  volumes  were  publisbod  at  the  »amo  time  of  selections  from  the 
letters  of  his  various  friends ;  these  were  published  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Hunter.  Tbey  exhibit  the  peculiar  feature*  of  a  somewhat  remark- 
able character,  and  the  particular  iucidenu  of  hi*  life.  An  ample 
account  of  Thoresby  may  be  found  in  the  '  Biographia  Bntanmca,'  and 
another  prefixed  to  Dr.  Wbitakers  edition  of  his  topogiaphicol  work. 

THORILD,  THOMAS,  an  e. centric  Swedish  poet  and  political 
speculator,  the  author  of  several  works  not  only  in  Swedish  but  in 
English  and  German,  to  some  of  which  his  countrymen  a-.cn be  a  high 
value,  was  born  on  tho  18th  of  April  1759,  iu  the  paiu-b  of  Svartcborg 
in  Bohusliin.  His  father's  name  wss  Tuori5u,  which  the  ion,  after 
bearing  for  some  time,  changed  to  that  of  Thurild,  for  what  rcotou  is 
not  apparent.  After  studying  at  Lund  he  took  up  his  rvai.teuie  in 
Stockholm,  and  hia  first  work  '  PaaMuuerua,'  an  Ode  on  the  i'as*ion*, 
was  criticised  with  some  severity  by  Kcllgren  (Klli.uRKN  I,  ami  in  con- 
sequence a  lengthy  paper  war  took  place  b.-tween  tho  two  which 
brought  Thorild  s  name  into  notice.  In  178d  he  addressed  a  pair 
of  memorial*,  one  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  people,  in  favour  of 
liberty  of  the  press,  snd  was  so  disgusted  at  ttio  littlo  ctlect  tbey 
produced,  thst  for  that  and  other  reasons  he  determined  to  transfer 
himself  to  England.  "  England,''  he  declared,  "  was  the  fatherland  of 
his  soul,  be  was  born  for  it,  if  not  in  it"  Before  going  however,  bo 
wished  to  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  at  tbe  University  of  Upaal,  with 
the  view  of  iusptriug  moro  rr*]>eot.  His  public  di-putation  for  a 
degree  on  tbe  22nd  of  March  1733  was  tho  most  remarkable  evsi 
known  at  that  university.  Tbe  kiug,  Uustavu*  11L,  and  all  hi*  court 
wore  present,  and  among  the  opponent*  of  Thorild  on 
Which  was  '  A  Criticism  ou  MooUi.quieu,'  were  hfteen  of  tho  » 
one  of  whom  was  the  minister  Schroderheim,  another  tho 
Leopold,  at  that  time  the  leadiug  poet  of  Sweden.  The  king  was,  it  is 
said,  struck  with  admiration  at  tbe  talents  of  Thorild,  and  testiboda 
desire  to  take  him  under  hi*  patronage;  but  much  of  this  rests  on 
Thorild*  own  testimony,  and  he  wss  throughout  life  remarkable  for 
inurdiuate  self  conceit,    if  au  otter  was  really  made  it  did  not  prevent 


him  from  coming  to  England.  His  object  iu  doing  so,  &d  appears 
from  some  private  letters  to  his  patruu  Tham,  a  dry  antiquary, 
who  supplied  him  with  money,  was  to  ctlect  a  '  Work!  Revo- 
lution.' "To  understand  and  to  uot  were,"  Thorild  said,  "the  two 
great  attributes  of  humauity.  He  who  exoels  in  one  is  called  a 
Oeniu*.  in  tho  other  a  lleio.  The  legislative  power  ought  to  bo  in  the 
possession  of  Genius,  and  as  weukiud  require*  an  armed  executive 
also,  that  power  ought  to  bo  in  the  possession  of  Heroes.  Scoundrel* 


—that  is,  king*,  ministers,  and  priests— should  receive  a  warning, 
if  any  did  not  attend  to  it.  the  sentence  ahould  then  be 


I'  (To  bo  Struck)."  »Tbi*i*a 
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d,  in  his  Swedish  biography  of  ThorilJ,  M  resembling  that  of 

 i  Cariyle,  who  iu  mind  U  near  akin  to  Thorild."    The  ideas 

however  of  ThorilJ,  which  include,  among  other  things,  the  deatruo- 
tion  by  fire  of  all  great  cities,  as  14  nests  of  folly  aod  tyranny,"  hare  a 
far  more  striking  resemblance  to  thuee  of  the  wildest  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  which  they  have  the  merit,  such  a*  it  is,  of  anticipating. 
It  we*  in  September  1788  that  Thorild  came  to  England,  where  he 
remaiued  a  year  and  a  half,  bo  that  he  most  bare  been  in  Loudon  at 
the  tune  of  tho  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  yet  he  teema  to 
have  made  no  movement  to  transfer  himself  to  Pari*.  At  first  he  waa 
delighted  with  England,  and  wrroto  from  Scarborough,  "  Almost  every- 
thing hero  is  of  its  kind  the  beet  I  have  seen,  the  beer,  the  theatre,  the 
letters,  the  sermons."  As  might  be  expected  his  opinions  soon  changed, 
and  for  the  rest  of  hia  life  he  wrote  of  the  country  with  great  con- 
tempt "  The  whole  government  of  England,"  he  told  Thaw  in  1790, 
"  is  a  balance  of  violence  and  justice,  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  which  is  indeed  necessary  in  tho  idea  of  a  balance." 
While  here  he  published  two  pamphlets  in  English, 4  The  Sermon  of 
Sermons  on  the  Impiety  of  Frioats  and  the  Fall  of  Religion,'  London, 
17?9;  and  'Pure  Heavenly  Religion  restored,'  London,  1790;  the 
one  an  attack  on  religion  in  general,  the  other,  not  very  oonsi-itontly, 
a  defence  or  the  doctrines  of  Swodenborg.  Doth  of  thorn  fell  still  born 
from  the  press.  Some  others, '  On  the  l>ignity  of  a  free  Death,  with  a 
view  to  state  that  grand  right  of  man,  by  a  Druid/  and  '  The  Royal 
Moon,  or  on  Insanity  in  Politics,'  appear  not  to  have  been  printed, 
and  •  Cromwell,  a  sketch  of  an  epic  poem,'  was  left  uimiiiahed,  but  was 
afterwards  printed  in  Sweden  by  Geijer.   It " 


"Great  U  the  man  I  sins,  and  bold  mj  t 
A  dread  to  feefce  souls  as  lighten)*-,  gleam 
la  niidni«ht,  or  loud  tfcucdcrlmr.-  solemn  roar." 

and  shows,  amid  occasional  incorrectness,  a  power  ovor  English  poetical 
language  very  rarely  attained  by  a  foreigner.  Cromwell  was  Thorild's 
favourite  hero— another  point  of  resemblance  to  Cariyle.  The  Swede, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  hailed  with  delight  tho  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  kept  at  a  safe  distance 
from  it  Ue  continued  to  express  his  warm  admiration  of  its  progress, 
and  his  detestation  of  thoeo  who  thought  otherwise,  for  some  years,  till 
he  was  suddenly  converted  to  an  anti-revolutionist  by  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  On  his  return  to  Sweden  in  1790  ho  resumed  his  literary 
labours,  and  not  long  after  the  death  of  Guatavus  I1L,  who  was  always 
hia  admirer,  issued  a  new  cdiliou  of  a  former  publication,  an  '  Easay 
ou  the  Freedom  of  the  Public  Mind,"  with  a  dedication  to  the  Duke 
of  Sudcrmania,  then  regent,  afterwards  Charles  XIII.,  in  which  these 
words  occurred,  "Givo  us  then  the  freedom  of  tho  public  mind, 
honestly  and  fairly,  before  it  is  taken  with  blood  and  violence,"  For 
this  passage  and  some  others  of  similar  tendency  Thorild  was  brought 
to  trial  on  a  capital  charge,  but  was  finally  only  sentenced  to  four 
years'  banishment  This  trad,  which  terminated  in  February  1739, 
was  at  once  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  moat  honourablo  incident  in 
Thorild's  life,  he  showed  great  coolness  during  iU  progress,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  poems  in  prison.  He  removed  to  Greifswald,  then  part  of 
Swedish  Pomerania,  and  before  his  years  of  banishment  were  over, 
was  appointed  by  tho  Swedish  government  librarian  of  the  univorsity 
there,  and  afterwards  a  professor.  The  rest  of  hia  life  was  spent 
quietly  at  Greifswald,  where  he  died  on  the  1st  of  October  1808. 

A  collection  of  the  works  of  Thorild,  '  Thomas  Thorild's  Simlade 
Skrifter '  was  published  in  3  vols,  at  Upsal  and  Stockholm,  between 
1619  and  1621,  under  the  editorship  of  Geijer,  who  took  the  objection- 
able liberty  of  leaving  out  such  passages  as  he  thought  ought  not  to  have 
been  written.  One  volume  consist*  of  poems,  the  two  others  of 
literary  criticism  and  essays  an  guucrid  subject*.  As  a  literary  critic 
tho  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Thorild  was  his  boundless  admiration 
of  Ossian.  Those  who  feel  a  curiosity  as  to  his  philosophical  opinions 
in  general,  may  find  ample  information  in  the  'Svenskt  Pantheon,' 
and  iu  Alterboms  'Svenska  Siaro  och  Skalder"  (Swedish  8eers  and 
Bards).  While  at  Oreifswold  he  became  the  friend  of  Herder,  the 
German  philosopher,  whose  works  wore  left  to  him  to  edit 

THORKELIN,  GRIM  JONSSON,  a  learned  Icelander,  waa  born  in 

1749,  according  to  a  life  in  the  'Monthly  Magazine'  for  1803,  in 

1750,  according  to  Jens  Worm,  and  ou  the  6th  of  October  1752, 
according  to  Erslew,  who  refers  to  the  accounts  in  the '  Monthly 
Magazine,'  and  Worm,  as  "autobiographies  of  Thorkelin."  Many 

discrepancies  occur  in  the  aocouuts  of  other  circumstances  of 
his  early  life,  but  they  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  pointing  out 
According  to  a  rescript  of  the  Bang  of  Denmark,  issued  in  1759,  one 
of  the  best  scholar*  In  Iceland  was  to  be  selected  every  year  to  be  sent 
to  Denmark,  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  choice  of 
Bishop  Finn  Jonsson  [Josssos]  fell  in  1770  upou  Thorkelin.  As  his 
cheat  was  too  weak  to  allow  him  to  become  a  preacher,  be  took  to  the 
atudy  of  law,  and  combined  with  it  that  of  antiquities.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  publication  of  srreral  Icelandic  works 
which  he  edited,  among  others  of  the  '  Eyrbiggia-Saga,'  of  which  an 
abstract  was  afterwards  published  by  Walter  Scott.  He  obtained 
various  posts  in  connection  with  the  Arna-Magnasan  Commission,  the 
Secret  Archives,  and  other  learned  establishments  of  Copenhagen  ; 
received  in  1783  the  title  of  Professor  Extraordinary,  and  in  1786  ho 
waa  sent  to  England,  mainly  at  the  King  of  Denmark's  expense,  ou  a 


tour  of  antiquarian  research,  which  was  to  last  for  four  years,  and 
ultimately  extended  to  five.  Iu  Euglaud  bo  made  himself  acquainted 
with  many  of  tho  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  time,  Pinkerton, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  Macpheraou,  the  translator  of '  Usaian '  included. 
He  was  presented  to  King  George  III.,  and  at  his  desire,  made  a 
selection  of  Danish  literature  for  the  library  then  at  Buckingham 
House,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  3S9lh  volume  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  that  library  is  a  '  Catalogue  consisting  of  2085  books  relative 
to  the  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Icelandic  Literature  and 
Philosophy,  written  by  the  natives,  and  published  within  the  borders 
of  Scandinavia.  A  collection  made  for  purpose  (on  purpose  (?)  or  for  a 
purpose  (*>]  during  a  time  of  more  than  twenty  years.'  Both  the  col- 
lection and  catalogue  were  made  by  Thorkelin,  and  most  of  tho  books 
were  acquired  for  the  royal  horary.  He  made  a  tour  in  Ireland,  and 
also  a  tour  on  the  Scottish  coast,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in 
English  in  1790,  in  some  letters  to  the  '  Public  Advertiser.'  This  was 
not  his  only  contribution  to  Engliah  literature.  In  1788  he  published 
an '  Essay  on  tho  Slave  Trade,'  and  also  '  Fragments  of  English  and  Irish 
history  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  century,  translated  from  the  original 
Ioelandic,  and  illustrated  with  some  notes,'  the  latter  work  forming  the 

The 


the  Ioelandio  sagas  are  interesting,  but  tho  I 
is  far  from  clear,  and  is  vague  and  inflated  in  style.  Another  English 
work  by  Thorkelin  which  ran  to  a  second  edition,  a  '  Sketch  of  the 
character  of  bis  royal  highness  the  Princo  of  Denmark,  to  which  is 
added  a  short  view  of  tho  present  state  of  literature  and  the  polite 
arts  in  tliat  country,'  London,  1791,  was  translated  into  Danish,  and 
led  to  a  paper  war  with  other  Danish  writers,  who  complained  of 
some  of  its  statements.  The  most  important  result  of  Thorkelin 'a  visit 
to  England  however  was  the  copy  that  he  took  of  an  ancient  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  in  the  Cottonian  library,  to  which  attention  had  been 
called  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  in  Wanley'a  'Catalogue,' 
published  in  Hickes's  'Thesaurus,'  but  which  had  remained  all  the 
time  unedited  by  the  learned  of  Britain.  When  in  1791  ho  re- 
turned to  Denmark  on  his  nomination  ss  Oeheime-Archivariua,  or 
Keeper  of  the  Secret  Archives,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
publish  this  work  without  delay,  but  hia  biographer  in  the  '  Monthly 
Magazine'  for  1603,  concludes  his  narrative  by  tho  statement  that 
"  in  the  course  of  a  year  after  his  return,  he  married  a  rich  widow  in 
the  brewing  line,  which  he  conducts  at  this  day,"  and  business  seems 
to  have  interfered  with  literature.  Thorkelin  had  however  prepared 
it  for  publication  at  the  time  of  the  unexpected  attack  ou  Copenhagen, 
in  1807,  when  hia  translation  of  the  poem  perished  with  bis  house  and 
library  under  the  English  bombardment  He  was  encouraged  to  take 
up  the  work  again  by  Counsellor  von  Btilow,  and  finally  the  poem  and 
translation  were  published  together  in  one  quarto  volume  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1815,  at  von  Billow's  expense,  under  the  singular  title  of 
'  De  Danorum  Rebus  Gestis  Secui  111.,  IV.,  Poema  Denieum  Dialecto 
Anglo  Saxonica.'  This  is  the  poem  which  has  since  become  so  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  '  Beowulf.'  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  title 
Thorkelin  calls  it  a  Danish  poem  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect,  and  in 
his  preface  his  languago  would  lead  a  reader  to  conclude  that  the 
poem  waa  in  Icelandic.  What  ho  can  havo  meant  by  this  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  but  the  only  merit  of  his  edition  is  that  of  having  called 
attention  to  this  very  interesting  relic  of  ancient  literature.  "  I  am 
most  reluctantly  compelled  to  state,"  says  Kemble  in  his  edition  of 
Beowulf  (Loudon,  1833),  "  that  not  five  lines  of  Thorkelin's  edition  can 
be  found  in  succession  in  which  son.o  gross  fault  either  in  the  tran- 
script or  the  translation  does  not  betray  the  editor's  utter  ignorance 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language."  Thorkelin  died  on  the  4th  of  March 
1629,  at  Copenhagen,  after  long  sufleain.;  from  ill  health.  A  full  and 
accurate  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  Erslew' s  '  Forfalter  Lexikon.' 
Among  them  we  find  a  "Proof  that  the  Irish  at  the  time  of  tho 
Eastman's  arrival  in  Ireland  in  the  6th  century,  deserve  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  at  that 
period,"  written  in  Danish,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  tho 
Royal  Society  for  the  Sciences  in  1794. 

THORLAKSSOK,  JON,  the  Icelandic  translator  of  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  December  1744,  at  Selardal,  near  Arnarfjord, 
the  son  of  a  priest  who  was  afterwards  dismissed  from  the  priesthood. 
Thorlaksson  himself  incurred  a  similar  punishment  in  1772 ;  a  seooud 
bastard  child  having  been  sworn  to  him  he  was  dismissed  from  being 
priest  of  Grunnarik,  and  deprived  of  holy  orders.  Fortunately  for 
him,  Olaf  Olafsaon  obtained  in  tho  following  year  from  the  king  of 
Denmark  the  privilego  of  establishing  a  printing  office  at  Hrappsey  in 
Iceland,  and  Thorlaksson,  who  would  otherwise  probably  have  been 
reduced  to  starvation,  procured  employment  as  corrector  of  the  press. 
Though  ho  had  nover  left  his  nativo  island,  he  bad  received  a  good 
classical  education  during  three  years  spout  at  the  school  of  Skalholt, 
then  the  Icelandic  capital ;  and'  he  assisted  in  translating  into  Latin 
the  Annals  of  Biom  of  Skardso,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
duction of  the  li  rappsey  press.  His  learning  won  him  favour :  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  peasant,  who  waa  partner  with  Olafsaon  in 
the  printing-office,  and  in  1780  he  was  restored  to  the  priesthood,  but 
|  with  tho  reservation  that  he  was  never  to  officiate  in  the  diocese  or 
Skalholt  It  was  eight  year*  later  before  he  was  presented  to  the 
I  living  of  Boogisa  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  the  value  of  which  was  sonie- 
]  what  under  seven  pound*  sterling  a  year,  and  reduced  by  his  having 
1  a 
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lljitlloiantaoo,  one  01  nu  parisuiunerB,  wraw  «j  tn« 
Society  to  ur,  that  having  acquired  tho  year  bef 
l.Uon  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  he  had  pat  it  into  the 
friend,"  who  had  turned  into  Icelandic  aomo  specil 


to  pay  a  curate.  The  north  of  Iceland  is  still  more  uncultivated  than 
the  other  part*  of  the  UlanJ.  Ilia  wife  refuati.1  to  accompany  him  to 
his  living,  and  died,  separated  from  him,  in  1S08.  In  1791  Halldor 
Hjallmarsson,  one  of  hia  parishioners,  wrote  to  the  Icelandic  Literury 

■  before  n  Danish  trans- 
i  of  a  "gifted 
i  which  ho  sub- 

1  to  their  notice.  The  translation  was  so  remarkably  excellent, 
that  the  society,  on  learning  from  whom  it  came,  olected  Thorlaksson  an 
honorary  member,  and  undertook  to  supply  him  with  a  set  of  their 
works,  on  condition  of  hia  supplying  them  with  a  translation  of  one 
book  of  the  poem  every  year,  before  they  had  published  three  booka 
however  tho  society  itself  came  to  a  stop  for  want  of  funds,  and  Thor- 
lakaaon completed  hia  translation  in  manuscript  The  fame  of  it  was 
spread  widely  by  the  English  travellers  who  came  to  Iceland,  espe- 
cially Sir  George  Muckonzic  and  the  Rev.  Ebeneter  Henderson ;  but 
Thorlaksaon's  desire  to  ste  it  in  print  was  never  gratified  in  his  life- 
time. One  of  his  poems,  sotno  versos  addressed  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Biblo  Society  on  the  occasion  of  their  publishing  on  Icelandic 
bible,  having  be<u  inserted  in  their  Reports,  had  a  very  wide  circu- 
lation, and  was  even  reprinted  at  Calcutta.  Henderson,  who  visited 
him  at  Bccgisa  in  1814,  and  who  was  the  first  Englishman  bo  bad  ever 
seen,  found  tho  old  man  of  seventy  oat  iu  the  fields,  assisting  in  hay- 
making, and  accompanied  him  home  to  a  house  of  which  bo  gives  an 
interesting  description  : — "  The  door  is  not  quite  four  feet  in  height, 
and  the  room  may  be  about  eight  feet  in  length  by  six  in  breadth.  At 
the  inner  end  is  the  poet's  bed,  and  close  to  the  door  orer  agaiust  a 


II  window  not  exceeding  two  feet  square  la  a  table  where  be  com- 
mits to  paper  the  effusions  of  hia  muse."  In  thin  cottage  Thorlakaaon 
died  on  the  21st  of  October  lb IV,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  had 
received  not  long  before  a  subscription  of  804.,  collected  by  Henderson 
from  friends  and  admirers  in  England,  ar.d  the  King  of  Denmark  had 
conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  about  61.  a  year. 

The  collected  poems  of  Thorlakason  fiU  about  1100  page*  in  the 
'I&lenak  Ljudabck  Jons  Thorlakasonor  preats  ad  Ikrgisa,'  2  vola, 
Copenhagen,  lS4'i-48.  These  volumes  comprise  all  his  shorter  poems, 
composed  from  the  ago  of  twelve  to  over  seventy,  gathered  from 
seven  Icelandic  periodicals  in  which  they  had  appeared,  and  several 
translations,  among  others  ono  of  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man,"  rendered 
through  the  Danish,  which  hod  Ik  en  printed  at  Ley  ra  in  Iceland  in 
1793.  Tho  fame  of  Thorloktson  rests  however  on  bis  version  of 
•  Paradise  Lost'  That  this,  in  th«  shape  in  which  he  gives  it,  ia  a  fine 
Icelandic  poem,  is  established  by  the  testimony  of  all  Icelanders.  Its 
value  as  a  correct  representation  of  the  original  ia  less  clear.  Tbe 
versification  adopted,  the  '  fornyrda -lag,'  or  '  antique  verse  '  of  Ioeland, 
with  short  lines  and  alliterative  correspondences,  is  as  different  aa 
possible  from  the  blank  verso  of  Milton,  being  in  fact  very  nearly 
the  metre  of  Piers  Plowman.  The  translation  ia  made  from  two 
versions,  one  in  Datiisb,  the  other  in  German,  and  Thorlaksson,  it 
is  said,  had  nevi-r  even  s<en  the  original.  When,  at  the  outset  of 
hia  task,  the  Icelandic  Litimry  Society  offered  to  send  him  a  copy, 
together  with  a  German  translation,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
German  with  thanks,  but  remarked,  "  with  the  English  original  I  can 
have  little  to  do,  though  once,  in  my  early  years,  I  had  somo  acquaint- 
ance with  easy  English  prose."  Tho  translation  is  about  twice  tho 
length  of  the  original,  from  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  the  com- 
mon Icelandic  reader  not  only  tbe  classical  allusions  with  which 
Miltou  abounds,  but  even  various  allusions  which  to  an  Kngliabman 
need  no  explanation.  Film  Mnguuason,  himself  an  Icelander,  in  a 
review  of  the  poem,  observes  that  tho  passsge  in  the  description  of 
Paradise,  "  fruit  with  golden  rind,"  Los  been  rendered  by  Thorlakason, 
"  med  gyllnum  nyttuui "  (with  gulden  null),  probably  from  his  having 
no  notion  of  rind,  having  never  seen  an  applo  or  any  fruit  that  bad 
any.  The  'Paradise  Loit'  was  finally  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  182S, 
at  the  exprnse  of  an  Knglish  gentleman  named  Heath,  who  presented 
most  of  the  copies  to  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society.  The  society  sold 
them  in  Iceland  at  a  very  low  price,  and  It  is  now  a  household  book  in 
many  of  the  poorest  cottage*.  A  translation  of  Klopstoek's  'Messiah ' 
from  his  pen  was  printed  by  the  society  iUolf  in  1  S3  4-36  ;  but  it  was 
the  work  of  hi*  old  age,  and  seems  to  be  gcnondly  recognised  a* 
inferior  to  the  Milton. 

THORNHILL,  SIR  JAMF.S,  an  eminent  painter  during  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Anne  and  George  L,  and,  says  Wslpote,  "a  man  of  much 
note  in  his  time,  who  succeeded  Verrio,  and  was  the  rival  of  I.aguerre 
in  the  decorations  of  our  palaoes  and  public  buildings,"  was  descended 
of  a  very  ancirnt  family  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  born  at  Weymouth 
in  1676.  Through  the  extravagance  of  his  father,  who  disposed  of 
the  family  estate,  Thornhill  was  compelled  to  support  himself  by  bis 
own  exertions.  He  adopted  the  profession  of  a  painter,  and,  by  the 
liberality  of  an  nncle,  Dr.  Sydenham,  tbe  eminent  physician,  ho  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  in  London,  where  ho  placed  himself 
with  a  painter,  whose  name  ia  not  known,  with  whom  however  he  did 
not  remain  long.  Thornhill  appears  to  have  mule  rapid  progress  in 
tho  public  fsvour,  for  in  bis  fortieth  year,  when  he  made  a  tour 
through  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Franoe,  he  woe  sufficiently  wealthy  to 
purchase  many  valuable  picture*  of  the  old  masters  and  others. 
Upon  hia  return  he  received  the  commission  from  Queen  Anno  to 
point  the  interior  of  the  cupola  of  St.  IW.  cathedral,  in  which  be 


executed  eight  pictures  illustrating  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  painted  in 
chiaroscuro,  with  the  lights  hatched  in  gold :  fur  this  work  he  wo* 
eppointod  historical  painter  to  tho  queen,  yet  wo*  paid  only  forty 
shillings  the  square  yard  for  hi*  production.  Thornhill  s  reputation 
was  now  established,  and,  through  ti  e  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
bo  received  the  commission  to  paint  the  \ riiiceea's  apartment  at 
Hampton  Court,  which  tho  lord  chamberlain,  tho  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, had  intended  should  bo  painted  by  Seba«tiatio  Ritci.  then  in 
great  favour  with  the  court  in  England ;  but  tho  Karl  of  Halifax,  who 
was  then  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  declared  that  if  Ricci 
painted  it  he  would  not  pay  him.  Sir  James  executed  many  other 
great  works,  as  the  staircase,  the  gallery,  nnd  several  ceilings  in  the 
palace  at  Kensington,  a  liall  at  Blenheim,  the  chapel  at  I*ord  Oxford's 
at  Wimpolo  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  saloon  for  Mr.  Styles  at  Moor  Park 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  at  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal. Sir  James  commenced  tho  last  work  in  1703,  and  was  occupied 
upon  it  for  several  tob^equent  years,  but  it  w*a  not  entirely  painted 
by  hi*  own  hands.  Tho  painting  aro  idle  orical :  ou  the  ceiling  of 
the  lower  hall,  which  is  1  la  feet  by  C),  are  represented  the  founders 
of  the  institution,  William  III.  and  Qucm  Mary,  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  tho  attribute*  of  national  prosperity  ;  iu  the  other  com- 
partments aro  figures  which  represent  the  iodise,  tbe  four  seasons 
and  tbe  four  elements,  with  navnl  trophies  aud  emblems  of  science, 
among  which  are  introduced  tho  portraits  of  famous  mathemati- 
cians who  have  advanced  the  science  of  navigation,  a*  Tycho  Lrabo, 
Copernicus,  Newton,  and  others.  On  the  cciliug  of  the  upper  hall 
are  represented  Quocu  Anne  und  her  husband  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark ;  other  figures  represent  the  four  quartt  rs  of  the  world  ;  on  tho 
side  walls  of  tho  same  apartment  are  the  lauding  of  William  111.  at 
Torbay,  and  the  arrival  of  George  I.  at  Greenwich  ;  on  the  end  wall 
facing  the  entrance  are  portrait  groups  of  George  I.  and  two  genera- 
tions of  his  family,  with  accessories,  aud  Sir  James  ThonihiU's  own 
portrait.  These  works,  which  are  executed  in  oil.  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them  besides  their  vastness;  yet  in  invention  ar.i  arrangement 
they  are  equal  to  the  majority  of  such  works  iu  tho  great  buildings  on  the 
continent  :  iu  design  and  colouring  however  they  are  pcrimps  inferior. 

Walpole  has  preserved  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  remu- 
neration Thornhill  received  for  some  of  Lis  works:  he  says, '*  High 
as  hU  reputation  was,  and  laborious  as  his  works,  he  w;v»  far  from 
being  generously  rewarded  for  somo  of  them,  and  '.or  others  lie  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  tin  stipulated  prices.  His  demands  were  con- 
tested  at  Greenwich;  and  though  La  Fosse  received  2\><>«i.  for  his 
work  at  Montague  House,  and  was  a'.lowod  5'JOJ.  for  hU  diet  b  sides. 
Sir  James  cuuld  obt-uu  but  forty  shillings  a  squiro  yard  for  the  cupola 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  1  think  no  more  for  Greenwich.  When  the  aff  iirs 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  were  made  up,  Thornhill,  who  had  paiuted 
their  staircase  and  a  little  hall,  by  order  of  Mr.  Knight,  their  cashier, 
demanded  HOC/.,  but  tho  directors  learning  that  he  had  been  paid  but 
twenty-five  shillings  a  yard  for  tho  hall  at  llleuheim,  they  would 
allow  no  more,  lie  had  a  long'-r  content  with  Mr.  Styles,  who  had 
agreed  to  give  hitn  3C0u/.,  but,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  execution, 
a  lawsuit  was  commenced,  *ud  DaliL  Richardson,  aud  others  were 
appointed  to  inspect  the  work.  They  ap|*v.red  in  court  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  merit  of  the  performance  ;  Mr.  Styles  was  condemned  to 
pay  tho  money,  and,  by  their  arbitration,  5nCV.  niece,  for  decorations 
about  the  bouse,  and  for  Thoruhill's  acting  us  surveyor  of  the  build- 
ing." Thoruhiil  obtained  periuisri  n.  throu.-h  the  Karl  of  Halifax,  to 
copy  the  Cartoons  of  Kailaelle  at  ila:i  j  t  Court,  upon  which  he 
bestowed  threa  years'  labour;  he  mailo  also  •  smaller  set,  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  crigitials,  and  distinct  ptudics  of  the  heads,  hands,  aud 
feet,  intending  to  publish  an  exact  account  of  the  whole  for  the  use  of 
students,  but  tho  work  never  appeared.  The<e  two  seta  of  tho 
Cartoons  were  sold  the  year  after  hia  death,  with  his  collection  of 
pictures,  among  whioh  were  a  few  capitil  specimen*  of  the  great 
master*  :  the  smaller  sett  Fold  for  seventy-live  guinea.-",  the  larger  for 
200/.  only,  a  price,  says  Walpole,  which  can  have  been  owing  solely  to 
tho  circumstance  of  fovv  persons  having  spaces  in  their  houses  largo 
enough  to  receive,  them.  They  were  purchased  by  the  Luke  of 
Bedford,  and  were  ptaoed  in  his  gallery  at  Bedford  Hmiso  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  whero  thoy  remained  until  that  house  was  pulled  down, 
when  they  were  presented  by  the  owner  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Thornhill  painted  also  several  portraits  and  some  altar-pieces :  he 
painted  the  altar-piece  of  the  chapel  cf  All  Souls  at  Oxfonl :  and  one 
which  he  presented  to  the  church  of  his  native  town,  Weymouth. 
There  is  also  at  Oxford,  according  K>  Dallaway,  a  good  portrait  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  by  Thornhill  ;  sod  in  the  hall  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  there  is  by  him  tho  portrait  of  John  Worley,  in  his  ninetjr- 
of  tho  first  pensioner*  admitted  into  the  hospital ;  it 


!  eighth  year,  one  of 
is  painted  in  n  bold  careless  style,  and  waa  presented  to  tho  hospital 
by  Thornhill  himself.  In  1721  he  opened  an  academy  for  drawing  at 
his  house  in  Covent  Garden.  He  had  previously  proposed  to  the  Earl 
of  Halifax  the  foundation  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  the  Arts,  with 
apartments  for  professors,  but  without  result  :  Sir  James  estimated 
the  cost  at  3  Hit'/.;  for,  amongst  his  other  occupations,  ho  <M-cn*ioiiaJIy 
I  'dabbled'  in  architecture.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with 
'  the  gout,  and  in  the  spring  of  1734  he  retired  to  his  paternal  scat  at 
Thornhill,  near  Weymouth,  which  ho  had  the  satisfaction  of  repurchas- 
ing ;  but  his  period  of  repose  was  extremely  short,  for,  rays  Walpole, 
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('  Anecdote*  of  Painting  in  England ')  "  four  day*  after  bis  arrival,  ho  1 
expired  in  hii  chair,  May  4,  1734,  aged  fifty-seven,  leaving  one  ton  j 
named  James,  whom  ha  had  procured  to  bo  appointed  Serjeant-painter 
and  painter  to  the  nary :  and  one  daughter,  marriod  to  that  original 
and  unequalled  eenius,  Hogarth." 

Sir  Jamea  Tbirnhill  amassed  considerable  property,  wan  a  man  of 
agreeable  manners,  waa  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  represented 
his  native  town,  Weymouth,  in  parliament  for  several  years  until  his 
death,  lie  was  knit-fated  by  Oeorgo  I. :  his  widow,  Lady  Thornbill, 
died  at  Cbiawick  in  1757. 

THORNTON.  BONNELL,  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1724. 
He  was  educated  at  Wcstminstvr  School,  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
In  compliance  with  tho  wish  of  his  father,  who  was  an  apothecary  in 
Maiden-lane,  ho  studied  medicine,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  liked  the 
profession,  and  left  it  for  literature.  Georgo  Colman  the  fclder  was 
his  fellow-ttudcnt  both  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christchurch, 
though  about  muo  years  younger  than  Thornton.  Similarity  of  taste 
led  to  friendship,  and  tbey  commenced  in  conjunction  the  series  of 
periodical  essnys  called  '  The  Connoisseur,'  which  waa  continued  from 
Jauuary  31,  1754,  till  September  80,  175ti.  The  papers  are  chiefly  of  a 
humorous  character,  and  tbo  wit  and  shrewd  observation  of  life  which 
they  display  well  entitle  them  to  the  place  which  they  still  retain 
among  the  works  of  British  Essay  iatsu  Thornton  contributed  largely  to 
'  Tho  St.  James's  Chronicle,'  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors along  with  Colman ;  'The  l'ublic  Advertiser,'  and  started  a 
periodical  called  'Have  at  ye  all,  or  tbe  Drury  Lane  Journal,'  in  rivalry 
of  Fie'ding's  '  Covent  Oardou  Journal.'  He  published  separately  'An 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  adapted  to  tho  anticnt  British  minic,  viz. 
the  saltbox,  the  Jow»'-bnrp,  tho  marrow  bones  and  cleavers,  the  hum- 
otrum  or  hurdy-gurdy,  Ac  ,  with  an  Introduction  giving  an  account  of 
thoso  truly  Unti.li  instrument*,'  4to,  London,  1702;  and  he  carried 
out  tbe  jr.<t  Dr.  ISurney  having  set  tho  ode  to  music  it  was  per- 
formed on  tbe  in»trument*  named,  at  Itanelagb,  to  a  orowded  audi- 
tory. He  was  indeed  singularly  fond  of  tbeee  somewhat  elaborate 
drolleries.  He  waa  one  of  the  members  of  the  famous  Nonsense  Club, 
and  was  the  chief  agent  in  getting  up  an  exhibition  of  tbo  London 
street  signs  in  burlesque  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Acsdcmy.  Thornton  opened  bis  exhibition  on  the  same  day  a*  that , 
of  tbe  Hoysl  Academy,  describing  it  in  the  preliminary  advertisement 
and  in  the  catalogues  (which  exhibited  genuine  though  somewhat  | 
brood  humour)  aa  '  The  Exhibition  of  tho  Society  of  Sign  Painters  of  j 
all  the  curious  signs  to  be  met  with  in  town  or  country,  together  with  I 
such  original  designs  aa  might  be  tr*n»mitted  to  them  as  specimens  of 
thenative  genius  of  the  nation.'  Hogarth,  who  entered  Into  tho  spirit  J 
of  the  fun,  added  to  some  of  tho  signs  a  few  touches  to  heighten  the 
absurdity,  and  the  exhibition  proved  remarkably  attractive. 

In  17G7,  in  conjunction  with  Colman  and  Richard  Warner,  he  pub- ' 
ltshed  two  volumes  of  an  English  translation  of  Plautus,  1  The  Comedies  1 
of  Plauttis,  translated  into  fainilinr  Blank  Verse.'    Of  tbe  plays  con- 
tained in  these  two  volumes,  Thornton  translated  'Amphitryon,'! 
•The  Braggart  Captain.*  'The  Treasure,'  'Tho  Miser,'  and  'Tho 
Shipwreck;'  'The  Merchant'  was  translated  by  Colman,  and  'The 
Captives'  by  Warner.    The  rest  of  tho  plays  were  translated  by 
Warner,  and  were  published  after  Thornton's  d"eath.  in  two  additional 
volumes.    Thornton's  translations  are  in  comparably  the  best.  In 
17CS  Thornton  pub:i«hed  'The  Battle  of  the  Wigs,  an  additional 
Canto  to  Dr.  Garth's  Poem  of  The  Dispensary,'  4to,  London. 

Thornton,  who  appear*  to  have  Injured  his  constitution  by  habitual 
indulgence  in  drinking,  but  who  win  of  a  thoroughly  kind  and  gene- 
rous disposition,  died  May  P,  17i>?,  at  the  nge  of  forty-four.    There  is 
an  inscription  to  his  memory,  by  Thomas  Warton,  in  tho  cloisters  of  \ 
Westminster  Abbey. 

THORWALDSEN,  BERTEL  (ALBERT),  was  born  November  19, 
1770,  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  the  son  of  Gottschalk  Thorwaldsen,  a 
carver  in  wood,  and  his  wife  Karen  Grlmlund,  tho  daughter  of  a  priest 
of  Jutland.  Gottecl  alk  wa<  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  wa«  iu  very  poor 
circumstances  when  his  son  Bertel  was  born.  Bertel  assisted  his  father 
in  hia  work  at  a  very  early  age,  nnd  when  only  eleven  year*  old  ho 
attended  the  free  school  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Copenhagen,  and 
made  such  progress  in  two  years  that  he  waa  enabled  to  improve  hia 
father's  carvings;  and  himself  undertook  to  execute  tbe  bead  pieces 
of  ships.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  be  obtained  tho  stiver  modal  of  the 
academy,  for  a  bas-relief  of  Cupid  reposing;  and  in  1791,  when  he 
was  only  twenty  years  of  nge,  the  small  gold  medal  for  a  (ketch  of 
Heliodorus  driven  from  the  temple.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  the 
principal  gold  medal  of  tho  academy,  and  with  it  the  privilege  of 
studying  for  three  years  abroad  at  the  government  expense.  Before 
setting  bnt  however  he  devoted  a  yetr  or  two  to  preliminary  general 
study,  for  scholarship  was  not  one  of  his  acquirement*,  and  he  had 
much  to  read  and  much  to  learn.  On  tho  2<>th  of  May  1796,  be  set 
out  for  Itsly  in  the  Danlth  frigate  Thetis,  and  he  arrived  at  Naples  in 
the  end  of  January  of  tbe  following  year,  in  the  packet-boat  from 
Palermo.  The  Thetis  cruised  in  tbe  North  Sea  until  September ;  in 
October  it  touched  at  Algiers ;  it  then  performed  quarantine  at  Malta, 
made  a  voyage  to  Tripoli  to  protect  Danish  commerce,  and  performed 
quarantine  a  second  time  at  Malta,  when  Thorwaldsen  left  it  in  a  email 
•ailing  boat  for  Palermo,  where  he  took  the  packet-boat  to  Naples. 

At  Naples,  wholly  unacquainted  with  tbe  Italian  language,  and  for 
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tho  first  time  entirely  separated  from  his  own  countrymen,  Thor- 
waldsen'* heart  failed  him,  and  he  longed  to  return  to  Denmark,  which 
according  to  hi*  own  account  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  found  a 
Danish  vessel  about  to  loave  the  port  at  the  time.  However,  in  a 
little  time  he  found  courage  to  engage  a  place  in  the  ooaoh  of  a 
vetturino  for  Rome,  whsra  he  arrived  March  8,  1797. 

Thorwaldsen  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  hia  distinguished 
countryman  Zobgs,  who  however  did  not  give  tho  young  sculptor 
much  encouragement,  nor  did  hs  estimate  hi*  ability  very  high. 
When  Zocga  waa  once  asked  what  he  thought  of  him,  three  years  after 
his  arrival,  hs  answered,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  "  There  is  much 
to  find  fault  with,  little  to  be  contented  with,  and  he  wants  industry." 
Up  to  this  time  Zooga  was  right,  except  in  the  last  particular.  Thor- 
waldsen waa  industrious,  but  fastidious,  and  often  destroyed  what  h  id 
coat  him  much  labour.  This  waa  tbe  fate  of  a  statue  of  Jason  with 
the  Golden  Fleece  which  he  had  modelled  to  take  back  with  him  to 
Copenhagen  at  the  expiration  of  hi*  term  of  three  year*  allowed  by 
the  academy.  He  however  made  a  second  attempt  at  the  same  figure, 
and  this  statue  satisfied  oven  the  dithcult  Zoega,  with  whom  Thor- 
waldteu  was  about  to  return  to  Denmark;  and  Canova  exclaimed, 
"  This  work  of  the  young  Dane  is  in  a  new  and  grand  style."  By  tho 
assistance  of  a  Danish  lady,  Frederika  Brun,  who  gave  him  the 
necessary  funds,  which  he  had  not,  and  prahed  tbe  statuo  in  song, 
it  was  cast  in  plaster,  and  Thorwaldsen  prepared  for  his  return  home  : 
but  when  on  the  point  of  starting  and  about  to  step  into  the  vehiclo 
of  tho  vetturino,  one  of  his  companions,  tho  Prussian  sculptor  H age- 
man  n,  found  that  his  passport  was  not  in  order,  nnd  be  was  obliged 
to  put  off  bis  journey  until  the  next  day.  Thorwaldsen  determined 
to  wait  with  him,  tbe  vetturino  started  without  them,  this  delar  w»* 
followed  by  another,  and  it  eventually  happened  that  ThorwaJdseu 
did  not  return  to  hi*  native  country  until  1819,  after  an  absence  of 
twentytbree  year*.  The  liberality  of  Thomas  Hope  waa  tbe  iiarae 
diate  cause  of  Tborwaldsen'i  finally  settling  in  Rome.  The  word*  of 
Canova  upon  the  statue  of  Jason  were  repeated  in  the  artistic  circle* 
of  Rome,  and  echoed  by  the  professional  ciceroni  of  tho  place.  One  of 
these  ciceroni  took  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  in  ths  year  1803  to  tho  studio  of 
the  young  Dane  to  see  the  statue  which  the  great  sculptor  had  praised. 
Tbe  English  connoisseur  stood  long  before  the  plaster  figure,  then 
inquired  what  Thorwaldsen  required  for  a  marble  copy  of  it :  "  600 
dueata,"  waa  the  answer ;  "  You  shall  have  800,"  was  the  generous 
reply  of  tbe  Englishman. 

From  this  time  tbe  star  of  Thorwaldsen  was  in  tbe  ascendant ;  the 
statuo  was  however  not  finished  until  many  year*  afterwards,  but 
many  celebrated  work*  were  done  in  the  meanwhile ;  a*  the  bas-reliefs 
of  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  the  dance  of  the  Muses  on  Helicon ; 
Cupid  and  Psyche;  and  Venus  with  the  apple.  His  fame  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  Christian  VIII.  (then  crown-prince),  of  Denmark,  wrote 
him  a  pressing  invitation  to  return  to  Co|>enbageo,  communicating  at 
the  same  time  the  discovery  of  a  whito  marble  quarry  in  Norway. 
Thorwaldsen  wa»  eager  to  return,  but  commission  upon  commission 
rendered  it  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  be  remained  in  tbo  papal 
city.  During  this  busy  time  Thorwaldsen  recreated  himself  in  tbo 
summer  seasons  st  Leghorn,  in  the  beautiful  villa  of  Baron  Scbubart, 
the  Danish  minister  at  Florence  :  he  executed  also  some  of  bis  works 
ber*.  In  1812,  when  arrangements  were  making  for  Napoleon's  vi.lt 
to  Rome,  the  architect  Stern,  who  sujeriu tended  the  preparation., 
happened  to  sit  next  to  Thorwaldsen  at  one  of  the  assemblies  of  tbe 
Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  asksd  him  if  be  cnuld  get  ready  a  plaster 
frieze  for  one  of  the  large  apartments  of  tho  Quirinal  Palace,  in  three 
months.  Thorwaldsen  undertook  tbo  commission,  and  in  three 
months  the  plaster  sketch  of  his  celebrated  bas-relief  of  the  Triumph 
of  Alexander  was  completed.  The  immediate  subject  was  Alexander's 
triumphal  entry  into  Babylon :  the  length  of  tbe  frieze  is  160  Roman 
palm*,  its  height  five  palm*:  it  has  bren  twice  executed  in  marble, 
with  alight  variation*,  and  is  engraved  in  a  series  of  plates  by  S. 
Anislcr,  of  Munich,  after  drawings  by  Ovrrbrck  and  others.  In  1815 
Thorwaldsen  modelled,  in  a  single  day,  two  of  bis  most  popular  work*, 
the  bas-relief*  of  Night  and  Day  ;  but  he  bad  done  nothing  whatever 
for  weeks  and  months  before. 

In  July  1819,  he  started  in  tbe  company  of  two  friend*  on  bis  first 
visit  to  his  native  land,  and  be  arrived  at  Copenhagen  on  tho  3rd  of 
October  in  tbe  same  year  :  hi*  parent*  had  died  some  years  before. 
11 U  fame  waa  now  so  well  established,  that  oven  through  Italy  and 
Germany  hi*  journey  was  a  specie*  of  triumphal  passage,  and  at  its 
termination  he  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg  and  enter- 
tained with  public  feasts.  In  about  a  year  be  left  Copenhagen  and 
returned  to  Rome  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Warsaw,  where  bo 
received  several  commissions,  and  made  a  bust  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

He  executed  bis  principal  works  after  hi*  return  to  Rome— aa 
Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostle*;  tbo  group  of  St.  John  in  tho  Wilder- 
ness; and  the  monuments  to  Copernicus,  Piu*  VII.,  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  the  Poniatowski  monument,  and  others.  In  1823  he  bad  a 
narrow  escape  of  hi*  life :  a  boy,  the  son  of  hi*  landlady,  contrived  to 
get  hold  of  one  of  his  pistols,  which  he  had  carelessly  hung  up  loaded  ; 
the  boy,  ignorant  of  the  danger,  pointed  it  and  discharged  it  at  Thor- 
waldsen, but  the  ball,  after  grazing  two  of  bis  fingers,  lodged  in  hia 
dress  without  doing  him  any  further  injury. 
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In  1838  the  Christ,  the  St.  John  preaching,  and  the  Apostles, 
principal  works  for  tba  cathedral  or  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Copen- 
hagen— and  other  worka  for  the  palace  of  Chriatianiburg,  on  which 
Thorwaldaen  had  been  many  yearn  engaged,  were  completed,  and  the 
Danish  government  tent  the  frigate  Rota  to  carry  them  and  the 
sculptor  to  Copenhagen.  Thorwaldaen  waa  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  hie  countrymen.  Re  remained  among  them  on  this  occasion 
about  three  years,  and  chiefly  at  Nyso.  the  seat  of  his  friend  the 
F«mn  Stampe,  where  a  studio  waa  built  for  him ;  and  he  finished 
here  some  of  hi*  last  works — the  frieze  of  tbo  Procession  to  Golgotha, 
for  the  cathedral ;  the  Entrance  into  Jerusalem ;  Rebecca  at  the 
Well ;  his  own  statue ;  and  the  busts  of  the  poets  Oehleiifchliiger  and 
Holberg. 

In  1841,  finding  the  climate  dUarree  with  him,  he  felt  compelled 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  he  executed  at  this  time  his  group  of  the 
Grace*  for  the  Kin*  of  Wurtemburg.  lie  returned  however  to  Den- 
mark and  Nyso  in  the  following  year,  and  executed  two  other  works, 
bas-reliefs,  which  are  among  his  last  productions—  Christmss  Joy  in 
HeaTcn  ;  and  the  Genius  of  Poetry,  which  he  presented  to  his  friend 
Oehlenschlagcr.  He  intended  to  return  to  Rome  in  the  rammer  of 
1844,  but  he  died  suddenly  in  the  theatre  of  Copenhagen,  on  March 
24th,  in  that  year,  aged  seventy-three  :  he  died  of  diseaso  of  the  heart 
Be  lay  in  state  in  the  Academy,  and  was  buried  with  extraordinary 
ceremony  beneath  his  own  greatest  productions  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Copenhagen. 

Thorwaldsen's  will  bears  much  resemblance  to  Sir  F.  Chun  trey's : 
be  bequeathed  all  works  of  art  in  his  possession,  including  cants  of  bis 
own  worka,  to  tho  city  of  Copenhagen,  to  form  a  distinct  museum, 
which  waa  to  bear  hie  name,  on  the  condition  that  the  city  furnished 


an  appropriate  building  for  their  reception.  Thia  bailding  was  nearly 
completed  before  the  death  of  Thorwaldaen  ;  it  now  forms  one  of  the 
prime  attractions  of  tho  city,  Besides  casta  of  the  numerous  works 
of  Thorwaldaen,  which  would  alone  constitute  an  imposing  collection 
of  its  class,  it  contains  many  works  of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture, 
numerous  paintings  by  old  and  recent  masters,  casta,  vases,  engraved 
gems,  cameos,  terracottas,  bronzes,  medals,  curiosities,  engravings, 
prints  of  all  descriptions,  books  on  the  fine  arts,  and  drawings.  With 
the  exception  of  12,000  dollars  to  each  of  his  grandchildren,  and  the 
life-interest  of  40,000  dollars  to  their  mother,  Madame  Poulsen,  his 
natural  daughter,  to  descend  to  her  children,  the  whole  of  his  personal 
estate  was  directed  to  be  converted  into  capital,  and  to  be  added  to 
the  25,000  dollars  already  presented  for  the  purpose  by  Thorwaldaen, 
to  form  a  museum  perpetual  fund,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
and  for  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  Daniah  artists,  for 
ment  of  Danish  art,  and  to  add  to  the  collections  of  the  museum. 

Thorwaldaen  is  considered  by  bis  admirers  the  greatest  of  modern 
sculptors,  and  many  have  not  hesitated  to  compare  him  with  the 
antique.  This  is  however  hardly  the  rank  he  will  hold  with  posterity; 
his  style  is  uniform  to  monotony,  though  many  individual  figures  are 
bold,  solid,  and  of  beautiful  proportions.  His  beau-ideal  appears  to 
have  been  something  between  the  Antinous  and  the  Discobolus  of 
Nanoydes,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  •  but  as  his  subjects  are  seldom 
'  ,  he  seldom  required  more  than  a  moderate  expression  of  heroic 
robust  strength  and  activity  :  in  this  respect,  and  in  execu- 
rally,  ha  was  much  surpassed  by  Cunova ;  but  still  more 
so  in  the  grace  of  the  female  form,  in  which  Thorwaldaen  certainly  did 
not  excel.  Bis  females  are  much  too  square  in  the  frame,  the  head 
and  shoulders  being  generally  heavy ;  and  in  no  instance  do  we  find  in 
his  female  figure",  in  full  relief,  that  brautiful  undulation  of  line  and 
development  of  form  characteristic  of  the  female,  which  is  displayed  in 
the  antique,  in  the  works  of  Canova,  and  in  those  of  some  other 
modern  sculptors ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Ariadne  of  Dannecker.  Basso- 
rilievo  was  a  favourite  ttyle  with  Thorwaldaen,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  his  works  are  executed  in  this  style.  Of  this  class  somo  of  his 
minor  works  are  the  most  expressive;  but  the  principal  are — the 
Triumph  of  Alexander,  and  the  Procession  to  Golgotha,  which  is 
the  frieze  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Copenhagen,  immediately  below 
the  numerous  group  of  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness,  in  fall 
relief,  in  the  pediment :  in  the  vestibule  are  the  four  great  Prophets; 
Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles  are  above  and  aronnd  the  altar. 
The  Triumph  of  Alexander,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  marble  in 
the  palace  of  Chriatiansburg  (tbo  first  marble  copy  was  made  for 
Somariva's  villa  on  this  Lake  of  Como).  is  a  long  triumphal 
'  a  in  two  divisions,  one  meeting  the  other.  In  the  centre, 
r,  in  the  chariot  of  Victory,  and  followed  by  his  army,  ia  met 
by  the  goddess  of  Peace,  followed  by  Mazams  and  Bagophanea  with 
presents  for  the  conqueror.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the  work  of 
Quintus  Curtiua.  Much  of  the  frieze  is  symbolical :  perspective  is 
nowhere  introduced.  The  whole  arrangement  ia  beautiful,  especially 
that  portion  which  comes  from  Babylon,  comprising  tho  General 
Macoas  with  his  family;  female  figures  strewing  flowers;  Bagophanea 
placing  silver  altars  with  burning  incense,  musicians,  and  attendants 
leading  horses,  sheep,  wild  animals,  and  other  presents  for  the  con- 
queror ;  next  to  these  are  symbolio  representations  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  Babylonians.  Tho  human 
figures  of  thia  work  are  admirable,  as  is  aUo  the  management  of  the 
but  the  horses  are  below  mediocrity  both  in  e 
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led  following  the  chariot  of  Alexander;  it  is  a  complete  distortion. 
None  of  the  horses  of  Thorwaldsen  are  suooessfut  The  colossal 
animal  of  the  Poniatowaki  monument  at  Warsaw,  and  that  (of  smaller 
proportions)  of  the  monument  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  aro 
heavy  and  graceless,  and  wanting  in  tho  finer  characteristica  of  form 
which  belong  to  the  horse. 

Many  years  ago  some  admirers  of  I^ord  Byron  raised  a  subscription 
for  a  monument  to  the  poet,  to  be  placed  in  Westminster  Abliey. 
Chan  trey  was  requested  to  execute  it,  but  on  account  of  the  smalinrss 
of  the  sum  subscribed,  he  declined,  and  Thorwaldsen  waa  then  applied 
to,  and  cheerfully  undertook  the  work.  In  about  18:13  the  finished 
statue  arrived  at  tho  custom  house  in  Ijondon,  but,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  subscribers,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Ireland,  declined  to 
give  permission  to  have  it  set  up  in  the  Abbey,  and  owing  to  thia 
difficulty,  which  proved  insurmountable,  for  Dr.  Ireland's  successor 
waa  of  the  same  opinion,  it  remaiued  for  upwards  of  twelve  years 
in  the  custom  hou»e;  when  (1846)  it  waa  removed  to  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  poet  ia  represented  of  the  sice  of 
life,  seated  on  a  ruin,  with  hia  left  foot  resting  on  the  fragment  of  a 
column ;  in  bis  right  hand  he  bolda  a  style  up  to  his  mouth ;  in  his 
left  is  a  book,  inscribed  '  Childe  Harold :'  he  ia  dressed  in  a  frock-coat 
and  cloak.  Beside  him  on  the  left  is  a  skull,  above  which  ia  the 
Athenian  owL  Tbo  execution  ia  not  of  the  highest  order;  both 
face  and  hands  are  squarely  modelled;  thus  fineness  of  expression  is 
precluded  through  want  of  elaboration.  The  likeness  ia  of  course 
posthumous.  Some  of  the  finest  of  Thorwaldsen's  imaginative  works 
are  in  private  collections  in  this  country.  At  the  Crystal  palace, 
Sydenham,  are  casta  of  several  of  his  moat  celebrated  statues  and  baasi- 
rilievi,  including  his  famoua  '  Triumph  of  Alexander.' 

THOU.JACQUKS-AUGUSTEDE  (or,  as  he  called  himself  in  Latin, 
Jacobus  Augustus  Thuanus),  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  8th  of  October 
1563 :  he  waa  tho  third  son  of  Chriitophe  de  Thou,  first  president  of 
the  parlement  de  Paris,  and  of  Lis  wife  Jacqueline  Tuellen  de  CelL 
Besides  their  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  who  grew  to  be  men  snd 
women,  De  Thous  parents  lost  six  children  in  infancy;  and  be  him- 
self was  so  weak  and  sickly  a  child  till  he  reached  his  fifth  year,  that 
ho  was  not  expected  to  live.  In  tho  exemption  which  this  state 
of  health  procured  him  in  his  childhood  and  early  boyhood  from 
severer  taskwork,  he  amused  himself  in  cultivating  a  turn  for  drawing, 
which  was  hereditary  in  his  family ;  and  in  this  way,  he  tells  us 
himself,  be  learned  to  write  before  he  had  learned  to  read.  Although 
originally  intended  for  the  church,  he  wont  in  bin  early  studies  the 
whole  round  of  literature  and  science  as  then  taught ;  and  while  yet 
only  in  hia  eighteenth  year  he  bad  conceived  from  the  perusal  of 
some  of  his  writings  so  great  an  admiration  of  the  celebrated  jurist 
Cujaciua,  that  he  proceeded  to  Valence  in  Dauphine,  and  attended  hia 
lectures  on  Papinian.  Here  be  met  with  Joseph  Scaliger,  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  which  was  kept  up  for  the 
thirty-eight  remaining  years  that  Scaliger  lived. 

In  1572,  after  be  bad  beeu  a  year  at  Valence,  he  was  recalled  home 
by  hia  father ;  and  be  arrived  in  Paris  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Henry,  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  to  witness  the 
horrors  of  the  maasacre  of  St  Bartholomew  which  foUowed.  He 
relates  that  ho  saw  the  dead  body  of  Coligny  hanging  from  the  gibbet 
of  Montmortre.  The  next  year  he  embraced  an  opportunity  of  veiling 
Italy,  in  the  suite  of  Paul  de  Foix,  who  was  sent  by  Charles  IX.  on  a 
mission  to  certain  of  the  Italian  courts;  snd  he  remained  in  that 
country  till  the  death  of  Charles,  in  May,  1574,  and  the  accession  of 
Henry  III.,  the  news  of  which  reached  them  at  Home,  recalled  Do 
Foix  home.  In  1576  ho  made  a  journey  to  Flanders  snd  Holland, 
In  1578  ho  succeeded  Jean  de  la  Garde,  Sieur  do  Saigno,  as  one  of  tho 
ecclesiastics!  couiistllors  of  the  parlement  do  Paris— an  entrance  into 
publio  life  which,  he  says,  he  made  with  reluctance,  as  withdrawing 
him  in  part  from  the  society  of  his  books  snd  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  in  which  he  would  have  been  much  better  pleased  to  spend 
hia  days.  The  next  year  be  lost  his  eldest  brother;  and  from  this 
time  it  began  to  be  proposed  that,  for  the  better  chance  of  continuing 
the  family,  his  original  destination  should  be  changed,  and  that  be 
should  quit  his  ecclesiastical  for  a  civil  career.  Some  years  elapsed 
however  before  thia  scheme  was  finally  determined  upon.  Meanwhile 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  usual  studies ;  and  be  states  that  he  bad 
already  oonaeived  the  project  of  his  great  historical  work,  snd  began 
industriously  to  collect  materials  for  it  wherever  he  wont. 

It  was  in  the  year  1592,  whUo  on  a  visit  to  Bordeaux,  that  he  made 
tho  acquaintance  of  Montaigne,  whose  character  as  well  as  genius  he 
has  warmly  eulogised.  The  same  year  his  father  died :  and  having 
also  by  this  tims  lost  his  second  brother,  he,  in  1584,  resigned  bis 
rank  as  an  ecclesiastical  counsellor,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  was 
appointed  by  the  king  to  the  office  of  master  of  requests,  which  then 
was  wont  to  bo  held  Indifferently  by  ecclesiastics  or  laymen.  Two 
years  after  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  place  held  by  bit  uncle,  of 
one  of  the  presidents  an  mortier  in  the  parlement  de  Paris ;  and  in 
1587  he  married  Marie,  daughter  of  Francois  Barlianson,  Sicur  de 
CanL  When,  in  the  next  year,  in  the  increasing  distractions  of  the 
ry  III.  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  De  Thou,  who. 


the  troubles  of  the  timo  to  the  royal  party, 
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he  tu  admitted  it  councillor  of  »t*te;  and  from  this  'late  he  took  a 
Wading  part  in  all  tho  principal  public  transactions  which  followed. 
When  the  estate*  of  the  kingdom  were  assembled  at  Blois,  in  October 
of  this  year,  D*  Thou,  M  he  tells,  was  there  courted  with  much  bland- 
ishment by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  but  steadily  resisted  the  attempt  to 
seduce  him  from  hie  loyalty,  tie  had  left  Blois  and  was  in  Paris 
when  tho  new*  of  the  murders  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother 
the  cardinal  (oo  the  23rd  and  24th  of  December*  reached  the  capital ; 
and  be  had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  his  escapo  from  the  popular 
fury.  He  succeeded  however  in  rejoining  the  king  at  Blois;  and 
having  noon  after  been  despatched  on  a  mission  into  Germany  and 
Italy  to  raise  succours  of  men  and  money  for  the  royal  cause,  ho  was 
at  Venice  when  ho  heard  of  the  death  of  Henry,  in  Ausrust  1J89.  He 
immediately  set  out  by  the  way  of  Switzerland  fur  France,  and  met 
the  King  of  Navarre,  now  calling  himself  Henry  IV,,  at  Cbateaudun, 
He  was  received  very  gruciouily ;  and  for  some  year*  from  this  time 
he  was  oonatantly  with  Henry,  or  employed  on  mie»ion«  to  different 
quarters  in  his  service. 

In  1591,  while  Henry  was  at  Nantes,  he  received  account*  of  the 
death  of  Amyot,  bishop  of  Auxorro  (ronowned  for  his  translations  of 
Plutarch  and  other  (Jreck  authors);  upon  which  b«  majesty  imme- 
diately bestowed  his  office  of  keeper  of  tho  royal  library  on  De 
Thou.  It  was  in  the  year  1593.  aa  he  has  noted,  that  ho  at  last 
actually  commenced  the  composition  of  his '  History,'  which  he  now 
states  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  so  long  as  fifteen  years  before.  In 
1694  the  death  of  his  uncle  opened  to  him  his  reversionary  office  of 
one  of  the  presidents  of  the  parlemcnt  de  Pari*. 

Among  other  important  transactions  in  which  be  had  a  part  after 
this,  was  that  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  published  in  151)8,  which  ho 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  arranging.  He  has  left  an  account  of  bis 
own  life,  in  ample  detail,  down  to  the  year  1601.  in  which  the  last 
event  he  notices  is  the  death  of  bis  wife,  in  August  of  that  year.  In 
1604  he  published  the  first  eighteen  books  of  bis  'History.'  Tho 
work  was  received  with  general  applause  by  the  literary  public  through- 
out Europe,  and,  although  some  things  in  it  gave  umbrage  to  the 
more  xealou*  friends  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  faith,  it  was  not  till 
several  years  afterwards,  when  a  second  portion  of  it  bad  been  pub-  | 
lished,  that  it  was  formally  stigmatised  by  being  inserted  in  the  j 
■  Index  Expurgatoriua.'  Do  Thou  however  aeverely  felt  this  authori- 
tative condemnation  of  his  performance,  when  it  did  take  place,  in 
November  1609.  The  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  did  not  deprive 
De  Thou  of  bis  place  in  the  ministry  ;  but  he  had  no  longer  the 
same  influence  as  before ;  and  a  new  appointment,  which  ho  received 
the  following  year,  of  one  of  the  three  directors  charged  with  the 
management  of  tho  finances,  on  the  retirement  of  the  great  Sully,  was 
felt  by  himself  to  be  not  so  mnch  an  accession  of  power  or  honour,  aa  i 
a  burdensome  and  obnoxious  office  foroed  upon  him,  for  which  he  was 
fitted  neither  by  tastes,  hahita,  nor  qualification*.  In  this  same  year 
hi*  brother-in-law,  Arch i lie  de  Harlay,  resigned  his  office  of  first  presi- 
dent of  the  parlement  de  Paris,  in  the  hope  that  De  Thou  would  be 
nominated  hi*  successor;  but  the  plaoe  was  given  to  another.  These 
disappointments  and  disguit*,  together  with  the  loss  of  a  second  wife, 
are  supposed  to  have  shortened  the  life  of  De  Thou,  who  died  at  Paris 
on  the  7th  of  May  1617,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  By  his  second  wife, 
whoso  family  name  was  de  Bourdeille>,  he  left  throe  sons  and  three 
daughter*,  one  of  the  former  of  whom,  Francois  August*  de  Thou, 
the  inheritor  of  his  father's  virtue*  and  of  a  considerable  share  of  his 
talent*,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tbo  inexorable  revengo  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
one  of  who*e  last  acta  was  hi*  putting  this  unfortunate  young  man  to 
death  for  his  alleged  participation  in  what  was  called  the  conspiracy 
of  Cinqmars  :— he  was  executed  at  Lyon,  in  his  thirty  fifth  year,  on 
the  12th  of  September  1642,  not  throe  month*  before  Richelieu's  own 


The  president  De  Thou  is  the  author  of  •  number  of  Latin  poem*, 
one  of  the  principal  of  which,  entitled  '  De  Re  Accipitrnria '  (on 
Hawking),  was  published  in  1584  ;  but  his  fame  rest*  upon  bis  '  Histo- 
ria  tut  Temports,'  or  '  History  of  his  own  Time,'  written  also  in  Latin, 
in  13*  book*,  of  which  the  first  80  appeared  in  hi*  lifetime,  tho 
remainder  not  till  1620.  The  space  over  which  it  extend*  is  from  the 
year  1544  to  1607,  comprehending  the  closing  year*  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  the  entire  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.., 
and  Henry  III.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  Henry  IV.  For  about 
one  half  of  thi*  period  of  aixty-tbree  year*  it  has  the  value  belonging 
to  the  narrative  of  one  who  was  himaelf  a  principal  actor  in  many  of 
tho  affairs  which  be  relates,  and  who  with  regard  to  many  others  was 
ao  placed  sa  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  that  was  concealed 
from  the  common  eye ;  but  in  truth,  from  the  author's  family  connec- 
tions, and  hi*  extended  acquaintance  among  the  eminent  and  remark- 
able person*  of  hia  time,  this  is  an  ad  van  tag  o  which  belongs  in  some 
degree  to  tho  earlier  as  will  as  to  the  lator  part  of  the  work.  It  is 
also  admitted  to  have  throughout  the  merit  of  a  rare  impartiality : 
with  no  deficiency  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  perfect  steadiness  to  his  j 
owu  political  principles,  I)*  Thou  is  always  ready  frankly  to  recognise 
the  high  qualities,  of  whatever  kind,  that  may  have  belonged  either 
to  the  citizen  of  a  rivM  state  or  a  party  opponent.  As  for  religious 
prejudice,  he  shows  so  little  of  that,  as  to  have  expo-ed  himaelf  to  tbo 
imputation  of  having  no  religion,  or  at  least  of  not  being  really  a 
believer  in  the  form  of  Christianity,  tho 


professed.  But  for  either  of  these  charge*  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground.  The  reputation  of  hi*  '  History "  however  stands  not  so  much 
upon  the  facts  contained  in  it  that  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found, 
as  upon  tho  skill  displayed  in  its  composition— not  so  much  upon  tbo 
material  as  upon  the  workmanship ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  with 
all  the  pains  be  took  in  the  collecting  of  information,  this  was  tho 
praise  of  which  be  was  the  most  ambitious,  as  indeed  may  perhaps  be 
said  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  most  famous  historian*  of  every 
age  and  country,  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  among  the  Greek*, 
and  Livy  and  Tacitus  among  the  Latins,  to  Humo  and  Gibbon— not 
to  speak  of  contemporaries — among  ourselves.  But  De  Thou*  manner 
of  writing,  though  flowing  and  eloquent,  is  not  very  picturesque ;  and 
of  course  he  also  loses  something  in  raclneea  and  natural  grace,  ease, 
and  expr*«*ivene*»,  by  writin?  in  a  dead  languago.  Do  Thou  b  Latin 
etyle,  with  all  iU  merit,  is  not  admitted  to  bo  faultless,  though  he  ha* 
Ukon  great  pain*  to  give  it  as  uniformly  classical  an  air  as  possible, 
not  only  by  metamorphosing  all  his  modern  names,  both  of  places 
and  person*,  so  a*  to  give  them  antique  forms  often  to  tbo  no  small 
perplexity  and  hindrance  of  tho  reader,  but,  what  sometimes  produce* 
still  more  obscurity  or  ambiguity,  by  generally  endeavouring  to 
describe  modem  proceeding*  and  transactions  in  tho  established  legal, 
political,  and  military  phraseology  of  the  old  Roman*.  Tbo  best 
edition  of  Do  Thou'*  '  History '  is  that  published  at  London  in  1733, 
in  seven  volume*,  folio,  under  the  superintendence  of  Samuel  Buckley, 
Esq.,  and  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Mead.  Tho  laat  volume  of  this 
edition  oontains  De  Thou'*  autobiographical  memoir  (first  published 
in  1620,  and  also  written  in  Latin),  in  six  book*,  together  with  a 
mass  of  additional  material*  illustrates  of  tho  history  of  hi*  life  and 
work*. 

THOUARS,  LOUIS-MARIE- AUBERT-DU-PETIT,  an  eminent 
French  botanist,  waa  born  at  tbo  chateau  de  Boumoia,  in  Anjou,  1756. 
Hi*  family  was  wealthy  and  noble,  and  being  destined  for  the  army, 
he  was  early  sent  to  the  school  of  La  Floch*.  He  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant  of  infantry  at  tho  ago  of  sixteen.  This  was  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  be  occupied  bis  leisure  in  studying  the  science  of  botany  and  it* 
literature.  At  the  time  of  the  lora  of  La  Peronse  and  bis  companion*, 
Ariatide  du  Petit  Thouars  proposed  to  hi*  brother  Aubort  that  tliey 
should  go  in  search  of  him.  To  this  he  willingly  contented,  hoping  to 
add  to  bis  stock  of  plant*  and  hi*  fame  by  tho  voyage.  The  two 
brothers  sold  their  patrimony,  raised  a  subscription,  and  having 
secured  the  patronage  of  Louis  XV L,  were  ready  to  start  on  their 
voyage,  when  a  curious  accident  separated  them.  The  ship  that  was 
to  have  taken  them  lay  at  Brest,  and  Aubert,  with  hia  vasculura  (tho 
tin  box  which  botanist*  carry  to  put  tbeir  plants  in)  at  hi*  back, 
intended  to  botanise  on  hi*  way  from  the  capital  to  the  port.  He 
was  however  found  by  some  gen*  d'armes  in  tho  woods,  and  being  sus- 
pected as  an  enemy  of  his  country  in  those  dsys  of  disorder,  ho  wai 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Quimper.  He  was  however  soon 
relea-ed,  but  too  late,  as  hi*  brother  had  sailed.  He  followed  him  to 
the  Isle  of  France,  but  bis  brother  had  again  departed; 
here  without  money  and  without  friends,  his  only  reeour 
botanical  knowledge,  and  he  accordingly  applied  for  employment  to 
some  of  the  rich  planters  of  that  island.  Ha  quickly  obtained  an 
engagement,  and  remained  in  the  island  for  nearly  ten  years.  On  this 
spot  be  was  very  favourably  placed  for  making  those  observation*  for 
which  hi*  previous  studies  bad  so  well  prepared  him;  and  during  his  stay 
here  ho  collected  most  of  the  material*  for  the  numerous  works  which 
he  published  on  hia  return.  Whilst  a  resident  in  the  Isle  of  Franco 
be  made  a  voyage  to  Madagascar,  and  collected  plants  from  that 
island.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1S02.  Many  of  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  the  Isle  of  " 

to  the  Institute  and  other  scientific  bodies  in  Paris, 
the  botany  of  the  island*  which  he  had  visited,  was  published  at  Pari* 
in  ISO  I,  with  tho  title  •  Plant**  des  lies  de  l'Afrique  Austral*  formant 
de*  Genres  nouveaux,'  Ac.,  4 to.  He  also  published  on  the  boo 
subject  the  '  Histoire  de*  VeVoteux  dss  ties  de  France,  de  Bourbon,  et 
do  Madagascar,'  4to,  1804.  In  the  samo  year  Bory  St.  Vincent  gavo 
an  account  of  the  vegetation  of  the  African  island*,  in  his  '  Voyage  dans 
lea  quatre  principalcs  lis*  de*  Men  l'Afrique,'  4to,  Pari*,  although  be 
did  not  go  out  till  Du  Petit  Thouars  had  returned.  In  1806  Du  Petit 
Thouars  was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  nursery -ground  at  Paris, 
which  office  he  held  till  tb*  closing  of  tbo  institution  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  In  1806  be  published  another  work  on  the  plant*  of 
Africa,  with  the  title  <Hi*toir»  des  Vc*«umx  recueilli**  dan*  lea  lis* 
Australes  d'Afrique,'  4to,  Pari*.    In  1810  his 


as  Id* 


neared,  in  which  the  Madagascar  plants  were  arranged 
according  to  the  system  of  Jiuwieu.  Hi*  latest  work  on  aystematic 
botany  was  one  on  the  Orchidaceas  of  the  African  islands,  'Historic 
des  Plan  tea  Orchideea  recueille*  dans  lea  trois  lie*  Anatralei  d'Afrique,' 
8vo,  Paris  1322.  HU  publications  on  vegetable  physiology  are  equally 
numerous.  Most  of  these  had  tbeir  foundation  in  observations  and 
experiments  which  he  made  while  in  the  Isle  of  France.  In  1805  he 
published  his  '  Essai  snr  l'Organiaation  dea  Plantea,'  8vo,  Pari*  ;  in 
1809,  another  e**av  on  the  vegetation  of  plants  ;  in  1811,  '  Melanges  do 
[us  et  de  Voyage*,'  8vo,  Paris;  in  1819,  a  kind  of 
passing  in  review  hi*  own  labours,  under  the  ti 
generals  de.  Materiaux  ds  Botanique  et  autre*,  fruit  d* 
d'observations,'  8vo,  Paris.   Ho  died  in  May  1831. 
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THOURET,  MICHEL-AUGUSTIX. 


THRASYBULUS. 


Aa  a  systematic  botanist  the  views  of  Du  Petit  Thoura  were  uneor- 
id  speculative,  and  the  delay  in  tho  publication  of  his  works  on 
D  botany  deprived  him  of  tho  merit  of  introducing  to  the  world 
mauy  new  spectra.  Iu  hia  physiological  works  hia  views  are  ingenious, 
but  in  must  caves  wanting  in  sufficient  data  to  establish  them.  His 
views  on  the  formation  of  buds,  the  motion  of  the  sap,  and  the  origin 
of  wood,  aro  those  which  have  excited  most  attention.  But  each  of 
these  is  perhaps  more  indebted  to  the  apeciouaneas  of  ita  reasoning 
than  to  the  correctness  of  the  facts,  for  the  importance  that  botanists 
have  attached  to  it.  Uut  at  the  aame  time  his  great  activity  of  mind, 
his  extensive  erudition  and  original  observation,  have  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  progress  of  botany  in  the  present  century,  lie  was  a 
contributor  to  the  'Hiographie  Univeraelle,'  and  wrote  the  livea  of 
many  of  the  botanists  in  that  work.  The  genus  of  plants  Thouarea 
waa  named  after  him,  and  Hory  St.  Vincent  named  AuUnia  in 
honour  of  bim. 

THOURET,  MICH KL  AUOUSTIN,  an  eminent  French  physician, 
was  born  in  1719,  at  Pont TKvoque,  iu  the  ancient  province  of  Nor- 
mandy and  the  modern  department  of  Calvados,  where  his  father  was 
royal  notary  (notaire  royal).  Hia  education  was  commenced  in  hia 
ualivo  town,  and  finished  at  tho  University  of  Caen.  He  afterwarda 
went  to  Paris,  and  in  177-1  waa  admitted  gratuitously  by  the  Faculty 
of  Mcdiciue  in  that  city  to  tho  d»greo  of  M.D.,  an  honour  which  waa 
gained  by  public  competition  (contours).  A  few  years  later,  npon 
tho  foundation  of  tho  Koyal  Society  of  Medicine,  Thouret  became  one 
of  iU  earliest  members,  and  enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  by 
several  valuable  essays.  The  most  important  public  work  in  which  ho 
took  part  waa  the  exhumation  of  the  bodies  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Holy  Innocents,  of  which  he  drew  up  a  most  interesting  report.  This 
cemetery,  together  with  a  church  of  the  same  name,  stood  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  Marche!  des  Innoeena,  and  bad  become  in  proceas 
of  time  so  unhealthy  from  Wing  tho  principal  burial-ground  in  Paris, 
that  it  waa  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  it.  Thia  great  work  bad 
been  several  times  attempted,  but  aa  of  tin  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking ;  at  last  however,  in 
17SS,  a  committee  was  named  for  directing  the  works,  which  were 
carried  on  without  intermission  by  night  and  by  day  for  more  than  six 
months,  and  which  were  at  length  completely  successful.  Thouret 
afterwards  filled  several  public  situations  with  equal  leal  and  integrity  ; 
and  in  the  mMst  of  the  laboura  of  his  numerous  employment*  was 
carried  off,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  by  a  cerebral  affection,  at  Meudon, 
near  Pari*,  June  19, 1S>  10.  Great  honours  were  paid  him  after  his 
death  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  of  which  body  be  was  dean. 
His  works  consist  almost  entirely  of  essays  published  in  the  ■  Histoiro 
et  Mouioires  de  la  SocioieS  Itoyalo,'  of  which  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing are  tho  '  liapporU  sur  h-s  Exhumation*  du  Citnetiero  dee  S3. 
Innoccns,'  mentioned  above.  These  were  afterwards  published  in  a 
separate  form  at  Paris.  l'Jmo,  1789.    (liugraphit  Afldicalt.) 

THRA'SEA  PAETUH.  His  prscnotneti  is  uncertain ;  some  writers 
call  him  Lucius,  and  others  Publius,  but  he  is  generally  called  simply 
Thrssca  Ptctus  or  Thrasea.  He  was  a  native  or  Pataviuw,  Padua  (Tacitus 
'  Annul.,'  xvL  21  :  Dion.  Cass.,  Ixii.  215),  and,  like  most  men  of  talent  at 
the  time,  ho  wout  to  Rome,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  senator  and 
a  member  of  the  priestly  college  of  the  quindecimviri.  Tho  first  time 
that  Thrasea  came  prominently  forward  in  tho  tannic  was  in  a  d.  59, 
when  a  senatus-consultum  was  passed  by  which  the  city  of  Syracuse 
obtained  permission  to  employ  a  greater  number  of  gladiators  in  the 
public  games  than  bal  been  tixosl  by  a  law  passed  in  the  time  of 
j.  t'a>ar.  (Tacitus,  'Annal.,'  xiii.  4t>;  Dion.  Cass.,  liv.  2;  Sucton., 
'Caes.,'  10.)  Although  the  matter  was  of  no  importance,  Thrasea 
took  an  active  (art  in  the  deliberation,  merely  to  impress  upon  his 
colleagues  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  ovon  to  the  smallest 
mature  belonging  to  the  administration  of  the  senate.  In  tho  same 
year  Nero  determined  to  carry  into  rllcct  his  design  of  getting  rid  of 
bis  mother  Agr.ppina.  [Nrno;  AoitirriNa.]  When  tho  crime  was 
committed,  and  when  the  emperor  sent  a  letter  to  the  senate  in  which 
ho  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself,  the  degraded  senators  con- 
gratulated him  upon  having  got  rid  of  so  dangerous  a  woman. 
Tho  only  man  who  on  that  occasion  had  the  couragn  to  show  bis  detes- 
tation of  tho  crime  waa  Thrasea.  (Dion.  Cass.,  lxi.  15 :  Tocit,  '  Anna!., 
xiv.  12.) 

In  tho  year  a.d.  62,  when  the  prwtor  Antistius  was  charged  by 
Cossutianus  Capito  with  high  treason  for  having  composed  and  read  at 
a  numerous  party  of  friends  somo  libellous  verses  upon  the  cmporor, 
and  when  the  emperor  showed  an  inclination  to  interfere  in  tho  trial, 
Thrasea  boldly  claimed  for  the  senate  tho  right  to  try  the  case  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  lawB.  The  firmness  of  Thrasea  induced  most  of  the 
senators  tn  follow  his  example  and  to  vote  with  bim.  Cossutianus 
wss  thwarted  in  his  hope  of  getting  Antistius  sentenced  to  death,  and 
the  emperor,  though  highly  annoyed,  endeavoured  to  disguise  his 
anger.  (Tacitus,  •  Annal.,'  xiv.  4S,  49.)  A  short  tlmo  afterwards 
Thrasea  a;ain  attracted  general  attention  in  the  senate  by  a  speech 
against  the  assumption  and  insolence  of  wealthy  provincials.  It  had 
at  that  time  become  customary  with  the  provincials  to  request  tho 
Komnn  senate,  by  embassies,  to  offer  public  thanks  to  the 
who  returned  from  their  proviuce,  and  who  had  condu 
lustration  to  their  satisfaction.  The  ambition  to  gsin 
©ft™  deprived  the  proconsuls  of  their 


them  into  flatterers  of  influential  provinciols,  who  thus  obtained  an 
improper  power.  Thrown  proposed  to  the  Fenato  a  measure  to  remedy 
the  evil,  but  aWiou-h  it  met  With  general  approbation,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  making  the  senate  pass  a  decree,  which  was  however  done 
shortly  after  on  tho  proposal  or  Nero  himself.  (Tacitus,  '  Annal.,'  xv. 
20-22.)  Nero  already  hatod  Thrasea,  nnd  envy  now  began  to  increas* 
the  hatred.  When  therefore  in  65,  Poppica,  the  wit'o  of  Nero,  was 
expecting  her  confinement  at  Antium,  and  all  tho  senators  flocked 
thitlior  to  wait  for  tbo  ovent,  Thrasea  was  forbidden  to  go  there.  The 
Stoic  philosopher  bore  this  insult  with  his  ustul  calmness.  Nero 
afterwsrds  indeed  declared  to  Seneca  that  he  was  reconciled  to 
Thrasea,  but  this  was  probably  no  more  than  an  expression  of  his  fear. 
Tho  indexible  character  of  Thrasea,  his  refusal  to  take  any  part  iu  the 
degrading  proceedings  of  tho  socate,  and  the  isteem  which  he  enjoyed 
amoug  his  contemporaries,  increase  d  tho  hatred  of  Nero,  who  ouly 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  appears  that 
from  tho  year  6'S  Thrasea  never  atteuded  the  meetings  of  the  senate. 
Threo  years  thus  passed  away,  when  at  length,  in  C(i,  his  old 
enemy  Cossutianus  brought  forward  a  number  of  charges  against 
Thrasea,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  he  took  little  or  no  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  that  when  he  did  eo,  it  waa  only  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  the  government ;  that  he  was  a  secret  enemy  of  the 
emperor,  and  fulfilled  neither  his  political  duties  as  a  senator  nor 
his  religious  duties  aa  a  priest.  Thrasea  first  requested  a  personal 
interview  with  tho  emperor,  which  waa  refused.  He  then  wrote  to 
him,  asking  for  a  statement  of  tho  charge*,  against  him,  and  > 
that  ho  would  refute  them.  When  Nero  had  read  this  letter,  i 
of  which  ho  had  expected  a  confession  of  guilt  and  an  humble  petition 
for  pardon,  he  convoked  the  senate,  to  decide  upon  tbo  charges  against 
Thrasea  and  others.  Some  of  Thrasea' s  friends  advised  him  to  attend 
the  meeting,  but  most  dissuaded  him  from  it.  One  young  and  spirited 
friend,  Huaticus  Arulcnu«,  who  waa  tribune  of  the  people,  offered  to 
put  bis  veto  upon  the  aenatua  consultuin,  which  however  Thrasea  pre' 
vented.  Tho  philosopher  now  withdrew  to  his  country-house.  Iu  the 
senate,  which  was  surrounded  by  armed  bands,  the  quaestor  of  the 
emperor  read  his  oration,  whereupon  Cossutianus  or.d  others  began 
their  attacks  upon  Thrssca.  The  wishes  of  Nero,  and  tho  presence  of 
armed  soldiers  ready  to  enforce  them,  left  the  senators  r.o  choice,  and 
it  was  decreed  that  Thrasea.  Soranus,  and  Serviiia  should  choose  their 
mode  of  death,  and  that  iklvidius,  tho  son-in-law  of  Thrasea,  and 
Pacouius,  should  bo  banished  from  Italy.  The  accusers  were  muni- 
ficently rewarded.  Towards  the  evening  of  this  day  the  quiestor  of 
tbo  consul  was  sent  to  Thrasea,  who  had  assembled  around  him  a 
numerous  party  of  friends  and  philosophers;  but  b-.fore  he  arrived,  a 
friend,  Dotnitius  Ccocilianus,  came  to  inform  him  of  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  which  spread  consternation  anion?  all  who  were  present. 
Thrasea" s  wife  Atria,  who  was  a  relative  of  1'ersius  the  poet  r  Vita  A. 
Peraii  Flacci')  was  on  the  point  of  making  awsy  with  herself,  but  her 
husband  entreated  her  not  to  deprive  her  daughter  of  the  last  support 
which  now  remainod  to  her.  When  at  length  the  qua-stor  arrived 
and  officially  announced  tuo  decree,  Thraaea  took  llelvidius  and  his 
friend  Drmetrius  to  his  bed-room,  and  had  tho  veina  of  both  his  arms 
opened;  and  when  the  blood  guehed  forth,  bo  called  out,  "Jove,  my 
deliverer,  accept  this  hbotion."  (Tacitus,  'Annal.,'  xvi.  21-33;  Dion. 
I  Cass.,  Ixii.  2<U 

Thus  died  Thiasea,  areording  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
ancients  a  man  who  professed  the  genuine  and  stern  virtues  of  the 
olden  time  in  the  midst  of  a  degenerate  age.  Tacitus  calls  him  virtue 
itself,  and  oven  Nero  is  reported  to  have  said,  '•  I  would  that  Tbra«:a 
liked  me  as  much  as  he  is  a  just  judge."  (Piutarch,  '  Rot  Publican 
gerendai  Prircpta,'  p.  SIM,  A.  ed.  rankt.  comp.  Martial,  i.  9; 
Juvenal,  v.  M;  Pliny,  '  Epist,'  viiL  22.)  Tho  principles  which  guided 
him  through  life  he  bad  imbibed  from  tho  Stoic  philosophy.  Cato  tho 
Younger  w.is  his  favourite  character  in  the  history  of  "the  Roman 
republic:  he  wroto  a  Life  of  Cato,  which  Plutarch  made  use  of  in  bis 
biography,  and  thus  we  probably  still  pos-esa  tho  substance  of  it 
(Plutarch,  'Cato  Mm.,'  25  and  I!";  compare  Heeren,  'Do  Fontibtis 
Plutarchi,'  p.  1'j?.)  ltusticus  Aruh  nus  wroto  a  work  on  Thrasea  and 
Hclvidius,  in  which  he  characterised  tiiem  as  men  of  the  purest  inte- 
grity— an  expression  which  became  fatal  to  tho  author.  (Sueton., 
'  Domit.,'  10;  T.icitus,  'Agric.,'  2  and  4j.) 

THRASYBU'LUS  (^xuri^eXaO,  the  sou  of  I.yeua,  waa  born  at 
Stolria  in  Attica.  In  tho  vear  nc.  411  tho  oligarchical  party  at  Athens 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  formed  a  n«w  s  nate  of  100  members. 
Tho  oligarchs  in  tho  fleet  stationed  at  Samos.  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  similar  revolution  there,  but  their  efforts  failed  ;  and  among 
the  men  who  exorted  themselves  to  maintain  the  democratical  consti- 
;  tution,  Thrasybulus,  who  then  hod  tho  command  of  a  trireme,  was 
foremost  Ho  and  his  friend  Thrasyllus  compelled  the  oligarch*  to 
swear  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to  attempt  any  nltcrntion  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  generals  who  were  known  to  Iwlong  to  the  oligarchs  were 
removed,  and  Thrnsybuln*  and  Thrasyllus  wero  appointed  in  their 
stead.  The  army  under  their  command  assumed  the  rights  and  power 
of  the  peoplo  of  Athens,  a?id  in  an  assembly  of  tho  csnjp  Thrasybulus 
got  a  decree  passed,  by  which  Akibia  les*  wiio  had  lately  tx  en  tbo 
chief  support  of  the  democratical  partv.  and  who  was  living  in  exile 
-\  Tissaphernos,  should  be  recalled.  ThraaybuluB  set  ont  to  fetch, 
to  the  camp.    (Tuucydides,  viii.  SI.)     In  B.C.  410  he  grentlv  con- 
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tributcd  to  tbo  victory  which  tho  Athenians  gained  in  tho  battle  of 
Cyricus.  In  B.C.  408,  when  Aleibi.ndea  returned  to  Athens  from 
Byamtiutn,  Thrasybulua  was  tout  with  *  fleet  of  eighty  galley*  to  the 
cuait  of  Thrace,  where  he  restored  the  Athenian  sovereignty  in  most 
of  the  revolted  towns;  and  while  he  was  engaged  here  be  in  elected 
at  Athens  one  of  the  generals,  together  with  Alclbiodes  and  Conon.  In 
B.C.  40(J  Thrusybulus  wm  engaged  ax  one  of  tho  iuferior  oll'iccrs  in  the 
Athenian  fleet  during  the  battle  of  Arginu.'jo;  and  after  the  battle  he 
and  Tkcramcnc*  were  coinmiarione  1  by  tho  generals  to  aave  the  men 
on  tho  wrecks;  but  a  storm  prevented  their  executing  this  order. 
Respecting  the  fate  of  tho  general*  and  the  conduct  of  Tbcramcnes  on 
this  occasion,  see  Tuehamukes.  Thragybulus  is  not  charged  with  any 
improper  act  during  the  proceedings  against  the  g.-ucrals.  and  for  two 
year*  after  bis  name  does  not  occur  in  the  history  of  Attica. 

During  the  government  of  tho  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens,  ho  was 
acnt  into  exile,  and  took  refuge  at  Thebea.  Tho  calamities  under 
which  bis  country  was  aulferiug  roused  him  to  exertion.  The  spirit 
which  prevailed  at  Thebea  against  Sparta,  and  ngalnst  ita  partisans  at 
Athens,  emboldened  him  to  undertake  tho  deliverance  of  his  country. 
With  a  band  of  about  seventy,  or,  according  to  others,  of  only  thirty 
fellow-exiles,  ho  took  possession  of  the  forties!  of  Phyle,  in  the  north 
of  Attica,  Tho  Thirty,  sure  of  victory  over  so  iu»igniucant  n  garriHon, 
sent  out  the  oOnO  Athenians  whom  they  had  left  in  tho  enjoyment  of 
n  kind  of  franchise,  and  the  knights,  the  only  part  of  the  population 
of  Athens  who  wero  allowed  to  boar  arm«.  On  their  approach  to 
i'hylo  some  of  the  younger  men,  eager  to  distinguish  themselves,  mado 
an  assault  upon  the  place,  but  were  repelled  with  considerable  loss. 
The  oligarchs  then  determined  to  reduce  the  fortress  by  blockade;  but 
a  heavy  fall  of  mow  com]  elled  them  to  return  to  Athens.  During 
their  retreat  the  exiles  sallied  forth,  attacked  the  rear,  and  cut  down 
a  great  number  of  them.  The  Thirty  now  sent  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lacedsctnouian  garrison  of  Athens  and  two  detachments  of  cavalry 
to  encamp  at  tho  distance  of  about  fifteen  stadia  (nearly  two  mile*) 
from  Phyle,  for  the  purpo-o  of  keeping  the  exiles  in  check.  The  small 
bond  of  Thrasybulua  had  in  the  meantime  increased  to  700,  as  tho 
Athenian  exile*  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  With  this  increased 
force  he  ono  morning  descended  from  Phyle,  surprised  the  enemy,  and 
slew  upwards  of  1-0  hoplites  and  a  few  horsemen,  and  put  tho  rest  to 
flight.  Thrasybulu*  erected  a  trophy,  took  all  the  arms  and  military 
implements  which  he  found  in  tho  enemy's  camp,  and  returned  to 
Phyle. 

Tho  Th'rty  now  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  exiles, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  tho  exiles 
should  succeed  iu  getting  possession  of  Athcus.  For  this  purpose 
they,  or  rather  Critias,  dovUed  a  most  atrocious  plan.  By  force  and 
fraud  he  contrived  to  eecuro  300  citixen*  of  Klcuri*  and  Salainii  capablo 
of  bearing  arm*  ;  and  after  they  were  conveyed  to  Athens  he  compelled 
tho  3000  an  1  the  knights  to  condemn  tbem  to  death.  All  were  accord- 
ingly executed,  and  Eleusis  was  deprived  of  that  part  of  its  population 
to  which  it  might  have  louked  for  protection.  In  tho  meantime  the 
number  of  exiles  at  Phyla  had  continued  to  incrcaso,  acd  now 
amounted  to  one  thousand.  With  theao  Thra»ybulus  unrched  by 
night  to  Pincua,  where  he  was  joyfully  received,  and  great  numbers  of 
other  exiles  immediately  increased  his  army.  The  Thirty  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  movement  than  they  marched  agaiust  Peirams  with  all 
their  forces.  Thnnybulus  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  obliged  the  enemy, 
who  was  superior  in  numbers,  to  occupy  an  unfavourable  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Munychia.  In  the  enauing  battle  the  army  of 
the  tyrants  was  pat  to  flight  and  driven  hack  to  tho  city.  Critias  fell 
in  tho  contest. 

The  consequence*  of  this  success  showed  that  tbcro  had  been  little 
unity  among  tho  oligarchs,  and  that  an  o;>en  breach  had  only  been 
prevented  by  fe  ar  of  Critias.  Some  of  tho  Thirty  and  a  great  many  of 
tho  3000  were  in  their  heart?  opposed  to  the  atrocities  which  had  been 
committed,  and  had  avoided,  as  much  as  they  could,  taking  part  in 
the  rapine  and  bloodshed.  They  also  were  aware  that  the  hatred  and 
contempt  under  which  they  were  labouring  were  owing  mainly  to  the 
violence  of  their  colleagues ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their 
own  power  they  now  resolved  to  sacriliee  their  colleague*.  An  assem- 
bly was  held,  in  which  tho  Thirty  were  deponed,  and  a  college  of  ten 
men,  ono  from  each  tribe,  was  appointed  to  conduct  tho  government. 
Two  of  theso  ten  kail  formerly  bebnged  to  the  Thirty,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Thirty  withdrew  to  Eleusis.  A*  regards  the  army  of  exiles  under 
Thrasybulus,  the  new  government  of  Athena  wis  no  less  determined 
to  put  them  down  than  the  Thirty  had  becu.  Tlirasybulus  therefore 
continued  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to  prepare  for  further  operations. 
His  array  had  gradually  becomo  more  numerous  than  that  of  Athens, 
for  he  enraged  aliens  in  his  service,  and  promised  thciu,  in  case  of  their 
success,  the  earn*  immunities  at  Athens  aa  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
(iVeriAsia).  Arm*,  of  which  ho  was  still  in  want,  wcro  generally  sup- 
plied by  the  wealthy  citi«ns  of  Peirxus  and  other  places,  and  by  the 
ingenuity  of  kis  own  men.  As  the  danger  from  the  exiles  became  at 
bat  very  imminent,  tho  Ten  of  Athens  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance. 
At  tho  same  time  tho  factiun  at  Eleusia  also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta ; 
bat  the  government  of  Sparta  refused  to  send  an  army  for  an  under- 
taking from  which  it  could  reap  no  advantages.  However  Lyaauder, 
m  harmostea,  obtained  leave  to  levy  an  army,  and  his  brother  Libya 
wae  appointed  admiral  to  b!ock-d?  Purrjtis.  Lytnndcr  went  to  Eleusis, 


and  got  together  a  numerous  army.  Being  thus  cncloicd  by  Land  and 
by  tea,  Thrasybulua  and  his  army  had  no  prospect  except  to  surrender. 

Rut  their  deliverance  came  from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  have 
least  been  expect*  i.  The  power  and  influence  which  Lysaudtr  had 
gradually  acquired,  had  excited  the  envy  of  the  leading  men  at  Sparta, 
even  of  the  ephors  aud  kings,  and  they  were  now  bont  upon  thwarting 
his  plans.  King  Pausaniaa  was  accordingly  sent  out  with  an  army  to 
Attica,  avowedly  to  assist  Lysaudtr  in  his  operations,  but  in  reality 
for  the  purpoas  of  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  He 
encamped  near  Pineus,  aa  if  ho  derigued  to  besiege  the  place  in  con- 
junction with  Lyaander.  After  several  fthatu  manoeuvres  against  tbo 
exiles,  Pausanias  gained  a  victory  over  tbem  without  following  it  up. 
He  now  sent  s>  cru-tly  an  embassy  to  them,  requesting  thorn  to  send  a 
deputation  to  him  aud  the  ephors;  and  he  also  suggested  the  language 
which  the  deputies  should  use.  At  the  same  time  he  invited  the 
liacilic  party  at  Athena  to  meet  and  make  a  public,  declaration  of  their 
sentiments.  Hereupon  a  truce  whs  concluded  with  the  oxdes,  and  a 
deputation  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  pacitio  party  at  Athens,  was 
sent  to  Sparta  to  negotiate  a  general  settlement  of  affairs.  Aa  soon  as 
the  Ten  of  Athens  heard  of  this,  they  also  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to 
oppo»o  the  other  embassy.  But  this  attempt  failed,  and  tho  ephors 
appointed  fifteen  commissioner*  witli  full  powers,  in  conjunction  with 
King  Pausanias,  to  settle  all  the  differences  between  the  parties  in 
Attica.  In  aocordanco  with  the  wishes  of  the  exiles  and  tho  peaceful 
party  of  the  city,  the  commissioners  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty, 
from  which  none  were  to  be  excluded  except  the  Thirty,  tho  Eleven, 
and  the  Ten  who  had  formed  the  government  of  Peirtcus.  Any  one 
who  might  not  think  it  cafe  to  return  to  Athens  was  permitted  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  Eleusis.  This  clause  is  unintelligible,  unless  wo 
aupposo  that  tho  Spartans  still  wished  to  sea  Eleusis  in  the  hands  of 
a  party  which  might  check  the  reviving  spirit  of  independence  among 
tho  Athenians.  Sparta  guaranteed  the  execution  of  the  proclamation. 
Pausanias  withdrew  his  forces,  and  Thrasybulua  at  the  head  of  tho 
exiles  entered  Athens  in  triumph,  and  marched  up  the  Acropolis  to 
offer  thanks  to  Athena  :  an  a«sembly  was  then  held,  in  which  Tlirasy- 
bulus impressed  upon  all  parties  the  noccasity  of  strictly  observing 
the  conditions  of  tho  peace. 

Eleusis  was  now  the  scat  of  the  most  violent  of  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  thoy  still  indulged  aomo  hope  of  recovering  what  was  lost. 
They  assembled  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  renew  the  civil  war ;  but 
Athens  sent  out  a  strong  forco  against  tbem,  Xenophon  say*  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Eleusitiian  party  were  drawu  to  a  conference  and  then 
put  to  death.  This  isolated  statement  is  rather  surprising,  as  in  all 
other  respects  the  popular  parly  ebowed  the  greatest  moderation,  and 
immediately  after  the  quelling  of  the  Eleuriuian  rebelli 
induced  the  Athenians  to  proclaim  a  second  amnesty, 
one  was  to  ba  excluded.  This  amnesty  waa  faithfully  observed.  The 
first  alep  after  the  abolition  of  tho  oligarohy  wai  the  passing  of  a 
decree  which  restored  the  democratic  form  of  government 

Thrasybulus  acquired  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  the 
courage  and  perseverance  which  he  bad  shown  in  the  deliverance  of 
his  couutry,  and  although  for  many  years  he  does  not  come  forth  very 
prominently  in  the  history  of  At'.ica,  he  waa  no  less  active  in  restoring 
Athens  to  her  former  greatnei*  than  be  had  been  in  wrcting  her  from 
the  hand*  of  her  enemies.  Hii  Inst  military  undertaking  belongs  to 
the  year  B.C.  3*9,  when  the  coverumeut  of  Athens  placed  a  fleet  of 
40  galleys  at  kis  command,  with  which  he  was  to  support  the  demo- 
oratieal  party  iu  the  island  of  Bhodis.  On  hi*  arrival  there  ho  found 
that  no  protection  waa  needed,  and  be  failed  to  the  north  port  of  the 
-'E^eorj.  Iu  Thrace  he  settUd  a  dispute  between  two  princes,  and 
gained  them  as  allies  for  Athens.  At  Byzantium  aud  Chalcedou  also 
the  influence  of  Allien*  was  restored,  and  with  it  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  republic  were  opened.  After  this  he  sailed  to  Mitylene, 
the  only  town  in  the  island  of  I.**bo*  in  which  the  Spartan  party  had 
not  gained  the  ascendancy.  Thraaybulus  here  fought  a  battle  with 
Thertmachua,  tbe  Spartan  harm  oh  teg,  who  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Several  towns  were  now  reduced,  and  after  he  had  plundered  the 
lands  of  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  Athens,  he  prepared  to  sail 
to  Rhodes ;  but  before  he  lauded  there  ho  sailed  along  the  southern 
coa*t  of  Aria  Minor  to  levy  some  contributions  there.  His  fleet  cast 
anchor  iu  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kurymedon  in  Pamphylia, 
Aaprndu*.  In  consrquenco  of  some  outrage  committed  by  his  i 
on  land,  tho  Asjiendtans  were  exasperated,  and  during  tho  night  they 
surprised  and  killed  Thrasybulua  in  bis  toot,  B.C.  3S1>. 

(Thuoydides,  viii. ;  Xenophon,  Htllai.,  i.  1,  12;  i.  6,  30;  li.  3,  42; 
ii.  4,  2.  Ac;  iv.  8,  25,  Ac  ;  Diodorus  Sic,  xiv.  82,  Ac;  94  and  S»j 
C.  Nepos.  Thratyhnliu ;  compare  E.  Ph.  Hiiiric.li*,  l>e  Tlieramcnit, 
Oritur,  a  ThnugUU  Rtba*  tt  Iwjtnio,  4to,  Hamburg,  1S20;  Thiriwall  ; 
□rote.) 

THRASYBU'LUS.  of  Collytus  in  Attica,  wag  a  contemporary  of 
Thrasybulua  tho  deliverer  of  Athens,  from  whom  he  is  usually  diatin- 
gnished  by  the  epithet  of  the  Collytiau.  He  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
exile*  who  joined  his  namesako  at  Phyle,  and  afterwards  at  Peirams. 
( Demosthenes,  io  '  Tiinocrat.,'  p.  "42.)  In  tho  war  against  Antalcidae 
he  commanded  eight  Athenian  galleys,  with  which  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Spartan  admiral.  (Xenophon,  Udlcn.,  v.  ],  20,  Ac; 
compare  Jischines,  in  Ctttiphont.,  p.  73,  ed.  Staph.) 

THRASYBU'LUS,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse.   He  was  a  son  of  Oslo, 
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aud  brother  of  Iliero  tbe  Elder,  who  ruled  over  Syracuse  till  the  year 
tc  400.  Iliero  wub  succeeded  by  his  brother  Tkiraaybulus,  who  win 
a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  and  oppressed  the  people  still  more  thuii  Hiero : 
great  numbers  of  citizens  were  pat  to  death  and  others  sent  into 
exile,  and  their  property  filled  the  private  cotter*  of  the  tyrant.  In 
order  to  protect  himself  against  the  exasperated  citizens,  he  got 
together  a  large  force  of  mercenaries,  and  relying  on  this  new  support, 
he  carried  his  reckless  cruelties  so  far  that  at  hut  the  Syraeusans 
determined  to  rid  themselves  of  their  tyrant.  They  choso  leader*  to 
give  them  a  military  organisation,  that  they  might  bo  enabled  to  resist 
tbe  mercenaries  of  Thruybulu*.  Tho  tyrant  at  first  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  insurrection  by  persuasion,  but  this  attempt  failing,  he  drew 
reinforcements  from  Catana  and  other  places,  and  also  engaged  new 
mercenaries.  With  this  army,  consisting  of  about  15,0oi)  men,  be 
occupied  that  part  of  tbe  city  which  was  called  Achradina,  and  the 
fortified  ieland,  and  harassed  by  frequent  sallies  the  citizen*,  who 
fortifiod  themselves  in  a  quarter  of  their  city  called  Ityce.  The  Syra- 
cusaas  bent  envoys  to  several  Oreck  towns  in  tho  interior  of  Sicily, 
soliciting  their  aid.  The  request  was  readily  complied  with,  and  they 
soon  had  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  their  disposal.  Thrasybulus  attacked 
them  both  by  ttea  and  laud,  but  his  fleet  was  compelled  to  sail  back  to 
the  island  after  the  loss  of  several  triremes,  and  his  army  was  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Achradius.  Soring  no  possibility  of  maintaining  himself, 
he  sent  ambassador*  to  the  Syracusans  with  offers  of  terms  of  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  condition  of  his  quitting  Syracuse.  Thrasy- 
bulus submitted  to  thmss  term*,  after  having  scarcely  reigned  one  year, 
and  went  to  Locri  in  Southern  Italy,  in  ac.  400,  in  exile.  After  the 
Syracu*an*  had  thus  delivered  themsrlves  of  the  tyrant,  they  granted 
to  his  mercenaries  free  departure,  and  also  assisted  other  Greek  towns 
in  Sicily  in  recovering  their  freedom.  (Diodorut  Sic.,  xi.  07  and  OS.) 

THROCMORTON,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  was  descended  from  an 
ancieut  family  in  Warwickshire,  and  bU  ancestors  had  been  employed 
in  the  higher  offices  of  state  for  some  centuries.  His  father,  Sir 
George  Throcuiorton,  had  been  in  favour  with  Henry  Vlll,  but  being 
a  zealous  papist,  lie  incurred  the  king's  displeasure  by  refusing  to  take 
tbe  oath  of  su|>reniacy,  aud  about  IMS  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  he  remained  several  years. 

Nicholas,  who  was  Sir  Ueorge's  fourth  son,  was  born  about  tho  year 
1513.  Having  been  appointed  page  to  the  Duko  of  Richmond,  the 
king's  natural  son,  he  accompanied  his  master  to  France,  and  remained 
in  his  service  till  the  duke's  death  in  1  530.  Sir  George  Throemorton 
was  released  from  the  Tower  in  1543.  His  son  Nicholas  was  then 
appointed  sewer  to  the  king.  In  1 64 4  he  headed  a  troop  in  the  arma- 
ment against  Fiance  which  Henry  VIII.  commanded  in  person;  he 
assisted  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  and  after  his  return  received  • 
pension  from  the  king  as  a  reward  for  his  service*.  After  the  king's 
death  he  atUched  biin«elf  to  the  queeudowagor  Catherine  Parr,  and 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  lu  1647  ho  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  in  .Scotland  under  the  Protector  Somerset ;  he  was  present 
at  tho  battle  of  Pinkey  (or  Musselburgh),  and  Somerset  sent  hiui  to 
Loudon  with  tho  news  of  the  victory.  Ho  was  soon  afterwards  created 
a  knight,  appointed  to  a  placo  in  the  privy-chamber,  and  admitted  to 
great  intimacy  with  Edward  VI.  The  king  bestowed  upon  him  some 
valuable  manors,  and  made  him  under-treasurer  of  tho  Mint.  He  sat 
in  | jirl Lament  during  Edward's  reign  as  member  for  Northampton. 

A  short  timo  belore  the  kiogs  death.  Sir  Nicholas  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Csrew.  and  on  taking  his  wife  to  visit  his 
father  at  Coughton  iu  Warwickshire,  he  was  received  with  coldness  by 
tbe  old  knight ;  part'.y  perhaps  on  account  of  hi*  Protestant  principles, 
but  chiefly  because  he  had  been  knighted  before  hi*  eldest  brother. 
To  rctuovo  this  cauie  of  offence,  ho  took  his  brother  back  with  him  to 
court,  and,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Nicholas,  tho  king  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  knight. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throcuiorton  was  present  when  Edward  VI.  died  at 
Greenwich  in  1663.    He  was  aware  of  the 


four,  who  ox  pressed  contrition,  were  not  fined.  All 
were  remanded  to  prison,  where  they  remained  till  tho  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  five  were  discharged  on  payment  of  the  reduced  fine  of  220L 
each,  three  on  paymeut  of  GOi.  each,  and  four  without  hue. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throemorton,  after  hi*  release,  avoided  the  approaching 
storm  of  persecution  by  going  to  France,  where  he  remained  till  1650. 
Though  he  afterwards  served  in  Queen  Mary's  army  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  he  devoted  himself  cliiofly  to  tho  Prince**  Elizabeth,  whom 
be  visited  privately  at  Hatfield.     When  Queen  Mary  died,  he  was 


f  tho  partisans  of 
do  much  attached 
lie  therefore  oame 


legitimacy  to  give  any  sanction  to  thi 

d  despatched  Mary's  goldamith  to  announce 
On  the  2nd  of  Fobrui 


designs 

Lady  Jano  Grey,  but,  though  a  Protestant,  he  was 
to  law  and  legitimacy  to  give 
r  to  London,  and 

to  her  tho  "king's  demise.  On  the  2nd  of  February  1554,  Sir  Nicholas 
Throemorton  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  On  the 
17th  of  April  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  Guildhall,  London.  This 
trial  is  the  most  important  and  interesting  event  in  his  life.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Wyatt's  intentions,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  was  to  some  extent  implicated  in  the  rebellion. 
He  was  tried  before  commissioners,  some  of  whom  were  bitterly  inimi- 
cal to  him,  and  who  seemed  to  regard  his  trisl  as  merely  a  form  neces- 
sary to  be  gone  through  previous  to  hi*  execution.  Sir  Nicholas  how- 
"  Ids  own  defence  ;  and  this  he  did  with  such  admirable 


butler  of  England,  a  situation  of  somo  diguity,  but  inconsiderable 
emolument,  and  afterwards  made  him  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer. 
In  1559  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France,  and  remainod  at  the 
French  court  as  resident  ambosnador  till  the  beginning  of  1503.  Dr. 
Forbes  has  published  the  greater  part  of  Tlirocmorton's  correspondence 
with  hi*  own  government  while  ho  was  in  this  confidential  situation. 
It  displays  great  diplomatic  skill  and  management,  but  perhaps  rather 
too  much  tendency  to  intrigue ;  and  he  supported  the  cautious  and 
somewhat  doubtful  policy  of  Cecil  with  zeal  and  discretion,  lud.cd 
he  was  on  the  most  confidential  terms  with  Cecil  during  the  whole  of 
this  period,  but  after  his  return  a  coolness  arose  between  tbe  two 
statesmen,  which  increased  till  it  became  a  strong  personal  animosity. 

In  1505  Throemorton  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  Scotland,  to 
remonstrate  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scot*  against  her  intended  marriage 
with  Daniley ;  and  when  Mary  was  imprisoned  at  Locblurcn  in  1507, 
Throemorton  was  commissioned  by  Elizabeth  to  negotiate  with  the 
rebel  lords  for  her  release. 

In  1506  Throotnortou  was  sent  to  tho  Tower  on  a  charge,  which 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  well  founded,  of  having  been  engaged  in 
tho  intrigue  for  a  marriage  between  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  tho 
Duke  rf^ufojfc-    5bou8^a«         ■<*  ^!on«  Jj  "j^"^'  h' 

of  mind  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  her  favour  has  been  thought  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  house  of  tho  Earl  of 
Leicester,  February  12,  1571,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  in  a  letter  to  tho  Earl  of  Leicester  on  the 
occasion  of  Throemorton'*  death,  says  of  him  that  "  for  counsel  in 
peace  and  for  conduct  in  war  ho  bath  not  left  of  like  sufficiency  that 
1  know."  Camden  wiys  ho  was  "  a  man  of  large  experieuoc,  piercing 
judgment,  and  singular  prudence  ;  but  he  died  very  luckily  for  himself 
and  bis  family,  his  life  aud  estate  being  in  great  danger  by  reason  of 
his  turbulent  spirit ' 

THUA'NUS,  J.  A.    (Tho-j,  De.] 

THUCY'DIDES  (eoiw&cqi).  the  son  of  Olorus,  or  Orolus,  and 
Hegeaipyle,  was  a  native  of  the  demus  of  Alimus  iu  Attica.  He  was 
connected  by  hi*  mother's  side  with  the  family  of  the  greit  Miltiades, 
and  the  name  of  hi*  father  was  u  common  one  among  the  Turacian 
princes.  If  he  was  forty  years  old  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pclo- 
ponncaian  war,  according  to  tho  statement  of  Pamphila  (Gcllius,  xr. 
23),  ho  was  bora  in  ac.  471.  In  hi*  own  work  he  nowhere  mentions 
hi*  ago  or  the  time  of  hi*  birth,  but  he  stays  that  he  lived  through  the 
whole  of  the  Peloponneaion  war,  and  that  he  was  of  the  proper  age 
for  observing  it*  progress  (v.  20). 

Our  principal  information  respecting  the  life  of  Thucydides  is  a 
biography  of  him  written  by  Maicelhmis,  which  is  however  full  of 
contradictions  and  doubtful  stories.  There  is  also  an  anonymous 
biography  of  him  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  hi*  work*,  which  is 
•till  worse  than  that  of  Marcellinus.  Thucydides  mentions  inci- 
dentally a  few  facte  concerning  himself,  which  is  almost  all  that  wo 
know  with  certainty  about  hU  life. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  that  when  a  boy  ho  heard  Herodotus 
read  his  History  at  Olympia,  and  was  so  much  moved  that  he  burst 
into  tears.  But  there  is  good  rtaaon  for  behoving  that  this  recitation 
of  the  History  of  Herodotu*  nover  took  place  at  the  Olympic  games 
[Herodotus];  and  if  there  i*  any  foundation  for  the  story  of  Thucy- 
dide*  having  heard  him  read  it,  we  would  rather  refer  it  to  a  later 
recitation  at  Athens,  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  Kueebius. 
Suidas  U  the  ouly  writer  who  says  that  Thucydides  heard  Herodotus 
at  Olympia .  Marcelliuua  and  Photius  relate  tho  some  tele  without 
mentioning  where  the  recitation  took  place. 

There  seem*  nothing  improbable  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
biographers  that  Thucydides  wo*  taught  philosophy  by  Anaxugoras 
aud  rhetoric  by  Autiphon ;  but  their  statement  that  he  accompanied 
tho  Athenian  colony  to  Thurii  it  probably  a  tni-ituke  arising  from  their 
confounding  him  with  Herodotus,  who,  we  know,  was  of  the  colonists. 
But  whether  he  wcut  to  Thurii  or  not,  it  U  certain  that  he  was  in 
Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pelaponnesian  war,  n.c.  430,  when 


adroitness,  such  promptness  of  reply  and  coolness  of  argument,  inter  ,  ho  wai  one  of  tho*e  who  had  the  plague.    (Thucyd.,  ii.  48.)    In  tho 
mixed  with  rotorte  spirited,  fearless,  and  reiterated,  in  answer  to  the   eighth  year  of  the  war,  nx.  424,  he  was  in  command  of  an  Athenian 
partial  remarks  of  the  lord  chief  justice  and  other  commissioners,  and  J  fleet  of  seven  ships,  which  lay  off  Thasoa.    Braaid&s,  the  Lacedsomo- 
followed  up  by  an  impassioned  earnestness  of  appeal  to  the  jury,  that, 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the  chief  justice  and  the  attorney -general, 
he  obtained  a  verdict  of  acquittal.    Sir  Nicholas  was  directed  to  be 
discharged,  but  was  remanded,  and  kept  in  prison  till  tho  ISth  of 
January  1565.    The  jury  were  made  to  suffer  severely  for  their  inde- 
"  t.    Two  wero  fined  2000t  each,  six  were  fined  1000 


nian  commander,  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Amphipolis 
on  tho  Strymon,  which  then  belonged  to  Athens;  and  Thucydides,  aa 
soon  as  he  heaid  of  it,  sailed  to  protect  Amphipolis,  but  was  only  in 


sufficient  time  to  save  Eiou,  a  seaport 


mouth  of  the  Strymon. 


Amphipolis  had  fallen  before  he  could  arrive  thore.  (Thucyd.,  iv. 
102,  &«.)   For  this  he  waa  either  condemned  to  death  or  banished  by 
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tho  Athenians  in  the  year  following,  B.C.  423 ;  and  in  consequeooe  of 
the  sentence  passed  U[>od  bitn  be  spent  twenty  years  in  exile,  namely, 
till  ac.  403.  (Tbueyd.,  ▼.  20.)  This  year  coincide*  exactly  with  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  when  a  general  amnesty 
wm  granted,  of  which  Thucydides  seems  to  hare  availed  himself. 
Where  ho  paused  the  timo  of  his  exilo  U  not  inrntiuned  by  himself. 
Marcelliuus  says  that  he  tiiat  went  to  J2jrin.n,  and  afterward*  to  Scaptc- 
Hyle  in  Thrace,  opposite  the  i«laud  of  Thasos,  where  he  bad  some 
valuable  gold-mines.  (Compare  Plutarcli,  '  Do  Kxiiio,'  p.  COS.)  It 
appears  however  not  improbable  that  he  visited  several  places  during 
his  exile:  the  intimate  knowledge  which  ho  shows  respecting  the 
history  of  the  Italiote*  aud  Siccliotes  almost  incline*  one  to  suppose 
that  he  may  have  visited  Italy  and  Sicily  after  the  failure  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  in  the  latter  island.  His  property  in  Thrace 
would  however  naturally  lead  him  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  hU  time 
in  that  country.  Thi*  property,  which  w*»  very  considerable  (Tbueyd., 
iv.  105),  was  probably  derived  from  his  family,  which  come  from 
Thrace,  though  Marcelliuus  says  that  be  obtained  it  by  marrying  a 
Thracian  heiress. 

How  long  he  lived  after  his  return  from  exile,  and  whether  he 
continued  at  Athens  till  the  timo  of  his  death,  is  quite  uncertain. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  w.is  assassinated  at  Athens,  according 
to  others  he  died  at  Thaso*,  and  his  bones  were  carried  to  Atheu». 
He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  of 
Hiltiadcs. 

The  Pcloponncatan  war  forms  the  suhjrot  of  the  History  of  Thucy- 
dide*. He  tolls  us  that  he  foresaw  it  would  be  the  most  importaut 
war  tbst  Oreeoe  hud  ever  known,  aud  that  be  therefore  begun  collect- 
ing materials  for  it*  history  from  ita  very  commencement;  that, 
where  ho  had  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  he  carefully 
weighed  and  examined  the  statement*  that  were  made  to  him ;  and  that 
he  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  arrive  at  tho  truth,  aud  that  in 
consequence  of  his  exilo  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  information  from 
the  Peloponnetiaus  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen  (i.  22;  v.  26). 
Though  ho  was  engaged  in  collecting  materials  during  the  whole  of 
the  war,  he  does  not  appear  to  havo  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a 
regular  history  till  after  his  return  from  exde,  since  he  alludes  in 
many  part*  of  it  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (i.  13 ;  v.  20,  &c).  He 
did  not  however  livo  to  complete  it :  tho  eighth  book  ends  abruptly 
in  tho  middle  of  tho  year  b.c.  411,  seven  yearn  before  the  termination 
of  tho  war.  Evcu  the  eighth  book  itself  does  not  seem  to  have 
received  tho  last  revision  of  the  author,  although  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  for  doubting  its  gonuiuenesa,  as  it  bears  on  every  page  indubitable 
traces  of  his  stylo  and  moJe  of  thought.  Some  ancient  writers  how- 
ever attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  other*  to  Theopompua  or  Xenophon. 
As  the  work  of  Thucydide*  is  evidently  incomplete,  it  would  appear 
that  it  was  not  published  in  bis  lifetime ;  «wd  there  is  therefore  great 
probability  that  the  statement  is  correct  which  attributes  the  publica- 
tion of  it  to  Xenophon.  Nicbuhr  bos  brought  forward  reasons  which 
seem  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  Xenophou's  '  Hellenics '  consist 
of  two  distinct  works,  and  that  the  lost  five  books  were  not  published 
till  long  after  the  first  two.  The  first  two,  which  seem  to  have  borne 
the  title  of  the  '  I'aralipomeoa '  of  Thucydides,  complete  the  history 
of  the  Pelopouneaian  war,  and  were  not  improbably  publiahed  by 
Xenophon,  together  with  the  eight  books  of  Thuoydides.  (Niebuhr, 
in  '  Philological  Museum,'  i.  435,  &c) 

The  first  book  of  Thucydides  is  a  kiud  of  introduction  to  the 
history.  He  commence*  by  observing  that  the  Peloponneaian  war 
wai  more  important  than  any  that  had  been  known  before ;  and  to 
prove  this,  he  reviews  the  state  of  Oreeoe  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  (c.  1-21).  Ho  then  proceeds 
to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  of  which  the  real  one  was 
the  jealousy  which  tbo  Peloponnesiaus  entertained  of  the  power  of 
Athens ;  and  interrupts  his  narrative  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Athenian  empire  down  to  tho  commencement  of 
tho  war  (c.  SC'-l  I S).  He  had  au  additional  reason  for  making  this 
digression,  since  this  history  had  either  been  passed  over  by  pievioua 
writers  altogether,  or  had  been  treated  briefly,  without  attention  to 
chronology  (c.  87).  He  resumes  the  thread  of  his  narrative  ate.  119, 
with  the  ne^ociations  of  the  Pcloponnteian  confederacy  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  tho  war;  but  the  demand  of  the  Lacedajmouiana, 
that  the  Athenians  should  drive  out  the  accused,  which  was  answered 
by  the  Athenians  requiring  the  Lacedmraoniana  to  do  the  same,  leads 
to  another  digression  re*j>ecting  the  treaton  and  death  of  Pauaaniaa 
(c  12»-134);  and  as  proofs  were  found  implicating  ThemUtoclca 
in  the  designs  of  tho  Spartan  king,  he  continues  the  digression 
in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the  oxule  and  death  of  Thcuiistocles  (c 
135-135).  Ho  then  resumes  the  narrative,  and  concludes  tho  book 
with  the  a[>ccch  of  Pericles  which  induced  tho  Athenians  to  refuse 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  tho  Peloponneaian*.  Tho  history  of 
the  war  does  not  therefore  begin  till  the  second  book  ;  but  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  give  here  an  abstract  of  the  remainder  of  the 
work. 

Thucydides  hod  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  It  was  not  his  object  to  afford 
amusement,  like  former  writers,  but  to  give  such  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  post  as  would  Berve  as  a  guide  for  the  future  (L  22).  His 
observation  of  human  character  was  profound ;  he  penetrates  with 
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extraordinary  clearsightedness  into  the  motives  and  policy  of  the 
leading  actors  of  the  war ;  and  h«  draws  from  tho  evcuts  he  relates 
those  lessons  of  political  wisdom  which  have  always  mode  his  work  a 
favourite  study  with  thoughtful  men  of  all  countries. 

lie  chums  for  himself  the  merit  of  the  strictest  accuracy,  and  it  it 
impossible  to  read  his  History  without  being  convinced  of  tho  trust- 
worthiness of  his  statements.  His  impartiality  also  is  conspicuous : 
although  he  had  been  banished  from  hi*  native  city,  be  does  not,  liko 
Xenophon,  turn  renegade,  aud  try  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  hi*  own  countrymen.  Although  a  contemporary,  and  one 
who  had  taken  on  active  part  in  public  attain,  he  writes  as  free  from 
prejudice  and  party-feeling  as  if  he  bad  lived  at  a  time  long  sub- 
Boquout  to  tbo  events  bo  narrates. 

His  History  is  constructed  on  entirely  diff.reut  principles  from 
thcoo  of  his  predecessor*.  He  confines  himself  strictly  to  hU  subject, 
and  seldom  makes  any  digressions.  He  feels  deeply  the  importance  of 
hi*  work,  and  constantly  strives  to  impress  the  same  feeling  upon  hi* 
readers.  Ho  had  proposed  to  hiiuaolf  a  noble  subject,  and  writes  with 
tho  consciousness  of  the  value  of  hit  labours,  and  the  presentiment 
that  hi*  work  will  bo  read  in  all  future  age  a.  There  is  consequently  a 
moral  elevation  in  hi*  stylo  and  mode  of  treating  a  subject,  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer  except  Tacituj. 

In  narrating  tbo  events  of  tho  war,  Thuoydides  pays  particular 
attention  to  chronology.  Ho  divides  each  year  into  two  "portions,  the 
summer  and  tho  winter,  and  is  careful  to  relate  under  each  the  events 
that  took  placo  respectively  during  that  time.  Tho  spocche'S  which  be 
introduces  are  not  mere  invention*  of  hi*  own,  but  coutaiu  the  general 
*eu*3  of  what  the  speaker*  actually  delivered,  although  tho  stylo  and 
the  arrangement  are  his  (i.  22). 

The  style  of  Thucydide*  is  marked  by  great  strength  and  energy. 
Not  only  hU  expression*,  but  even  single  words  seem  to  have  been 
well  weighed  before  they  were  used  ;  each  has  its  proper  force  and 
significance,  and  none  are  utcd  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament  and 
effect.  The  style  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  probable  that  Thucydide*  never 
intended  it  should  b--  so,  even  to  hi*  own  countrymen :  hU  work  was 
not  to  be  road  without  thought  Still  his  style  is  open  to  seriou* 
objections.  He  doe*  not  suilicieutly  commit  perapicuity,  which  is  the 
first  virtue  in  all  writing.  His  aentence*  too  ore  frequently  unneces- 
sarily long,  and  the  construction*  harsh  and  involved.  These  remark* 
are  mora  especially  applicable  to  the  speeches  inserted  in  the  History, 
which  Cicero  found  as  difficult  a*  we  do.  ('  Orator.,'  9.) 

The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1502,  and  the 
scholia  in  the  following  year.  The  first  Latin  translation,  which  was 
made  by  Laurentius  Valla,  appeared  at  Pari*  in  fol.,  1513-  The  first 
|  Greek  and  Latin  edition  was  that  of  Henry  Stephens,  the  Latin  beini; 
1  the  translation  of  Valla,  with  corrections  by  Stephens,  foL  15G4. 
Among  the  modern  editions,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  arc  Bekker's, 
3  vols.,  8vo,  Berlin,  1821  ;  Poppo's,  which  contain*  two  volumes  of  pro- 
legomena, with  the  scholia  and  numerous  note*,  11  vol*,  bvo.,  I»ipzig, 
1S21-1S40;  II sack's,  with  selections  from  the  Greek  scholia  and 
short  notes,  which  the  student  will  find  veiy  useful.  2  vol*.  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1S20,  reprinted  in  London,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1H23;  Gollcr's, 

2  vols.  evo,  Leipzig,  ls3G,  2nd  edition,  reprinted  in  London ;  Arnold's, 

3  vols.  Svo,  Oxford,  1st  edition,  1S30-I$35;  and  Haaso's,  Paris,  1845. 
There  are  translation*  of  Thucydide*  into  most  of  the  modern 

European  languages.  In  English  the  first  translation  was  made  by 
Thomas  Nicolls,  from  the  French  version  of  Seyscl,  and  was 
published  in  London,  foL,  1550.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  tranala- 
of  Uobbea  and  William  Smith,  which  have  been  frequently 
The  moat  recent  are  by  S.  T.  llloomfield,  3  vols.  Svo, 
London,  182!),  and  by  Dale,  published  iu  Bonn's  *  Classic  ' 
A  recent  translation  in  German  is  by  Klein,  Svo,  Miinchen,  IS 
and  in  French  one  of  the  best  is  said  to  bo  by  Gail. 

Respecting  the  life  of  Thucydides,  the  reader  may  consult  Dod- 
welL  '  Annates  Thucydidei  et  Xenophonteii,'  Ac,  4to,  Oxford,  1702; 
and  Kruger,  ♦  Untcrsucbungen  iibcr  das  Leben  des  Thucydide*,' 
Berlin,  1S32. 

THLTLDEN,  THEODOR  VAN,  born  at  Bois  le  Due  in  1607,  wa* 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  asaistant*  of  ltubens,  with 
whom  be  was  also  a  favourite.  He  was  with  Kubens  in  Paris,  and  is 
said  to  havo  executed  the  greater  part  of  tbo  celebrated  series  of  the 
so-called  Gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  painted  in  honour  of  Mary  do' 
Medici.  Van  Tbuldon  is  distinguished  both  as  a  painter  and  as  an 
etcher.  As  a  painter  bo  excelled  in  various  style*.  There  ore  several 
large  picture*,  both  historical  and  allegorical,  by  him,  dispersed  over 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands;  he  poiutod  also  small  pictures  from 
common  lifo  in  the  manner  of  Teniers,  such  a*  markets,  fairs,  and  the 
like ;  and  he  wo*  frequently  employed  by  architectural  and  landscape 
painter*  to  embellish  their  pictures  with  small  appropriate  figures,  in 
which  he  was  excellent;  he  painted  many  suob  in  the  pictures  of 
Neef*  and  Steenwyck. 

Van  Thulden's  style  in  his  greater  work*  is  altogether  Uiat  of 
Rubens,  and,  although  inferior  in  bolduet*  of  deaigu  and  colouring,  hi* 
works  may  ea»dy  be  misfciken  for  those  of  Hubcn*;  the  '  Martyrdom 
of  St  Andrew,'  in  St  Michael's  church  at  Ghent,  wa*  long  thought  to 
be  a  work  of  Ruben*.  Iu  cbiur'oscuro,  Van  Thulden  was  nearly  if  not 
quito  equal  to  hi*  master.  A 'St  Sebastian,' in  the  church  of  the 
Bernardino*  at  Mechlin,  and  an  •  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,' in  the 
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church  of  tho  Jesuit*  at  Bruges,  were  considered  two  of  hi*  best  altar- 
pieces.  While  at  Paris  he  painted  twenty-four  picture*  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Jolm  of  Maths  in  tho  church  of  the  Mathuruis,  which  he  himn«lf 
etched  on  copper  in  1633  ;  the  pictures  have  since  been  painted  over. 
Van  Thulden  s  etcbinz*  are  numerous,  and  in  a  masterly  style :  he 
published  a  set  of  fifty-right  plates  from  the  painting*  of  Nicole) 
Abati  at  Fontaineblcau,  after  the  designs  of  l'riiiisticcio,  which  are 
greatly  valued,  for  aa  tho  paiuting*  were  destroyed  in  1739,  they  arc 
all  that  remains  of  the  origiual  designs.  They  have  been  copied 
several  times :  the  original  set  appeared  under  the  following  title  : 
'  LeaTravaux  d'Ulysse,  dcsseifrnoi  par  le  Sicur  de  Sainct-Martin,  dc  la 
facon  qu'ils  bo  voyent  dans  la  liaison  Royale  de  Fontaincbleau,  peint 
par  lo  Sieur  Nicolas,  et  graves  au  cuivre  par  Theodore  van  Tbulden, 
avec  lo  soject  et  l'oxplication  morale  de  chtiquo  figur.'.'  He  etched 
also  forty -two  plates  after  Rubens,  of  the  entrance  of  Ferdinand  the 
Cardinal  Infant  into  Antwerp  :  '  Pompa  inlroitus  Fer Jiuaudi,'  &e.  The 
eight  plates  of  the  History  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  to  which  he  put 
Rubens'  name,  arc  considered  to  be  from  his  own  designs ;  they  are 
entitled, '  I»e  verloorrn  Soon,  door  P.  V.  Rubens.  Th.  Van  Thuldeu 
fee'    Van  Thulden  died  in  his  native  place,  Bois-le-Duc,  in  1676. 

THUMMEL,  MOHITZ  AUGUST  VoN,  a  German  writer  who  woa 
greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  and  who  still  continues  to  hold 
a  high  literary  rank  with  his  own  countrymen.  He  was  born  at 
Schonfeld,  near  Leipzig.  May  27th  173S.  where  his  father  possessed 
considerable  property,  but  h»t  much  of  it  by  tho  plundering  of  the 
Prussian  troops  in  Saxony,  1745.  MoriU,  who  was  tho  second  son  of 
a  f sillily  of  nineteen,  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leipzig  in  1756. 
There  he  found  iu  (iellert  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  friend  ;  and 
he  also  funned  an  acquaintance  with  Wrisse,  Kabeccr,  von  Kleist,  Jtc, 
and,  among  others,  with  an  old  advocate  named  lialz,  who  at  his 
<1  -alb,  in  1776,  left  him  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  21,000  dollar*.  This 
accession  of  wealth  enabled  MoriU  to  give  up  the  places  he  held  under 
Duke  Krne.it  of  Saxe-Coburg.  first  as  Katnmer-junkcr,  and,  from  1763, 
as  privy  councillor  and  minister,  and  to  retire  in  I7S3  to  Sonnebom, 
an  eatate  of  his  wife,  at  which  place  and  at  Gotha  be  continued  chiefly 
to  reside  until  his  death,  which  happened  while  he  was  on  a  visit  at 
Coburg,  October  2tilh  1817.  Thtimmela  literary  reputation  was 
established  by  his  '  Wilhelmine,'  a  '  comic  poem  in  prose,'  first  pub- 
lished in  1761.  This  short  production,  for  it  is  in  only  five  cantos  or 
chapters,  was  received  as  something  altogether  new  in  German  litera- 
ture, and  as  a  masterpiece  of  polished  humour  and  playful  satire.  It 
waa  translated  not  only  into  Kror.rb,  but  butch,  Italian,  nnd  Russian; 
and  it  has  been  reprinted  cntiie  in  WolfTa  '  Kncyclophdio '  (IS 42). 
His  poetical  talc,  '  Die  Inoculation  der  Liebe,'  1771,  and  other  pieces 
in  verse,  did  not  add  much  to  hi*  fame  ;  but  bis  lost  and  longest  Work 
•lteise  in  den  Mittaglicben  1'rovinr.eii  von  Frankreich  "  (Travels  in  tho 
Aouthorn  Provinces  of  France),  in  8  vols.,  1799  ISO.'.,  is  also  bis  literary 
chef  d'omvre.  Instead  of  being,  as  its  title  would  import,  the  mere 
record  of  his  tours  in  that  country,  it  is,  like  Sterne's  'Sentimental 
Journey,"  to  a  great  extent,  a  work  of  fiction,  interspersed  with  frag- 
ments in  verso,  which  breathe  more  of  poetry  than  his  other  produc- 
tions of  that  kind.  It  abounds  with  satiric  humour  and  pleasantry, 
with  witty  and  shrewd  observations,  and  shows  the  author  to  have  been 
an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  intimately  acquainted  with  human 
nature.  That  it  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit  and  pretension  may 
be  supposed  from  the  notice  it  has  obtained  from  Schiller,  In  his  essay 
'  t'eber  Naive  und  Sentimentali<che  Dichtung;'  who,  if  he  praise*  it  | 
with  greater  reserve  than  othor  critic*,  admits  that,  as  a  work  of 
amusement,  it  is  one  of  a  superior  kind,  and  will  as  such  continue  to 
enjoy  the  character  it  has  obtained.  A  portrait  of  Thuminel,  after 
Oeser,  is  prefixed  to  the  6th  volume  of  tho  '  Ncue  liibliothek  der 
Schimcn  Wiescnschaften,'  a  complete  edition  of  bis  works,  in  six 
volume*. 

TULNBERO,  CARL  PETTER,  on  eminent  Swedish  traveller  and 
botanist,  and  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Upsel, 
was  born  on  tho  11th  of  Novemb  r  1743,  at  Jbnkoping  in  Sweden, 
where  his  father  waa  a  clergjman.  Ht<  was  early  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  (Jpsal  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Linnsus.  Under  his  instruction  he  acquired  that 
taste  for  natural  history  which  so  remarkably  distinguished  the  school 
of  liuurcus,  and  which  has  given  to  tho  world  so  many  famous  natu- 
ralist*. Having  completed  hi*  oouno  of  study,  ho  graduated  in  1770, 
and  was  honoured  by  having  bestowed  upon  him  tho  Kohrean 
pension  for  the  space  of  three  yours.  Although  tho  snm  was  small, 
about  fifteen  pounds  per  annum,  he  determined  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
P°«**  of  improvement,  and  accordingly  left  Upssl  for  tho  purpose  of 
visiting  Pan*  and  the  univertities  of  Holland.  Whilst  in  Amsterdam  , 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  botanists  and  florist*  of  that  city,  and 
they  suggested  to  him  tho  desirableness  of  some  person  visiting  Japan 
for  the  purpoie  of  exploring  it*  vegetable  treasures.  Thunberg  imme- 
diately offered  bis  service*,  and  a  situation  a*  surgeon  to  one  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company's  vessels  having  been  obtained  for  him,  be 
left  Amsterdam  for  Japan  in  tho  ycor  1771.  Ho  landed  at  the  Cajw 
of  Good  Hope  for  the  purpose  of  learning  amongst  the  Dutch  settler* 
there  the  Dutch  language,  which  is  the  only  European  language 
spoken  extensively  in  Japan,  and  also  in  tho  hope  of  adding  to  bis 
knowledge  of  natural  objects  by  researches  in  Africa.  Here  be  ma.le 
wreral  excursio.  ■  into  the  interior,  visiting  various  of  the  native  tril.es, 


and  after  having  remained  three  winter*  at  the  Cape,  where  he  col- 
lected much  valuable  information,  he  set  sail  in  1773  for  Java  and  the 
Japan  Isles.  He  remained  in  these  islands  fire  years,  making  largo 
collections  of  the  plint*  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  observation*  on 
'  the  habits,  manners,  and  language  of  their  inhabitants.  Hi*  ability  to 
'  labour  however  during  hi*  residence  both  in  Africa  and  Asia,  waa 
very  much  diminished  by  a  frightful  aocident  which  he  met  with  on 
first  leaving  Holland.  The  keeper  i  f  the  stores  in  the  ship,  having 
inadvertently  given  out  white  lead  instead  of  flour,  it  waa  mixed  with 
Dour  and  used  for  making  pancakes,  of  which  tho  whole  crew  partook. 
All  were  ill,  and  many  suffered  severely  at  the  time,  but  none  was  so 
bad  as  Thunberg;  he  only  gradually  recovered  his  health,  and  through 
his  long  life  always  laboured  utider  the  debility  and  derangement  his 
system  had  thus  received.  He  returned  to  hia  native  country  in 
I  1779,  making  first  a  short  stay  iu  England.  Here  ha  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dryander,  and  Sedander,  and 
i  availed  himself  of  the  extensive  collection  of  plants  from  all  part*  of 
tho  world,  and  valuable  library  of  Sir  Joseph,  for  the  purpose  of 
adsllng  to  hi*  botanical  knowledge.  I  uiing  his  absence  he  had  been 
made  demonstrator  of  botany  at  Up-al  in  1777,  and  iu  1781  was 
Installed  iu  tho  chair  of  the  great  l.inureua  a*  professor  of  botany. 
In  1785  he  wss  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Was*,  and  in  1816 
commander  of  the  same  orler. 

On  gaiuing  his  home.  Thunberg  immediately  commenced  arranging 
the  va--t  mass  of  u  uteri  d*  lie  hod  collected  in  hi*  travel*  for  the  par- 
pose  of  publication.  His  first  important  work  was  a  description  of 
I  the  Japanese  plants,  which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1784,  with 
|  the  title  'Flora  Japonic*,  sistens  Plant**  Insularum  Japonicnrum, 
secundum  S)stema  Scxuale  cmeuda'utu/  evo,  and  illustrated  with 
thirty  nine  engraving*.  In  this  work  a  great  number  of  new  plant* 
were  described  and  arranged  according  to  the  Linnscan  system,  in 
which  he  ventured  to  dispense  with  the  three  classes  called  Moncccia, 
Dtrccia,  »nd  Polygamie.  Ho  rabeequently  published  some  botanical 
observations  on  this  'Flora,'  in  the  seo-ind  volume  of  the  'Transac- 
tions •  of  the  Linmean  Society. 

In  1788  he  commences!  the  publication  of  an  account  of  hi*  travel*, 
under  the  title,  '  Resa  uti  Kuropo,  Africa,  Asis,  forattnd  nren  1770  79,' 
8vo,  Upsal.  This  work  was  completed  in  four  volumes,  snd  contain* 
n  full  account  of  his  eventful  life,  from  the  time  be  started  from  Upsal 
with  hi*  Kohreun  pension,  till  ho  returned  to  the  saute  place  laden 
with  treasures  from  a  hitherto  unexplored  region.  In  theee  volume* 
he  has  taken  great  psins  to  collect  all  possible)  information  on  the 
medicinal  and  dietetic  properties  of  plants  in  the  countries  he  visited, 
as  well  as  their  uses  in  rural  and  domestic  economy.  He  recommend* 
several  new  plants  for  cultivation  in  Europe  a*  substitute*  for  those 
iu  present  use.  This  work  also  pives  a  simple  and  pleasing  account  of 
tho  original  natives  of  the  place*  in  which  bo  sojourned,  a*  well  as  of 
the  European  settlers.  It  has  been  translated  into  Gcrmao  by  Groa- 
kund,  and  published  at  I'-erlia  in  1792.  It  appeared  In  English  at 
Loudon  in  1793,  and  in  French  at  Paris  in  1790. 

His  next  work  was  a  '  Prodmmu*  Plantarum  Cspensium,  Annie 
1772-75  collectamm,'  I'psaliic,  17941800:  being  an  account  of  the 
plants  ho  had  collected  st  tho  Cape.  From  1794  to  1>05  he  pub- 
lished in  folio,  ut  der  the  titlo  '  Icones  Piantaram  Japoniearum ,' 
Upsaluc,  a  scries  of  plat' s  illustrative  of  the  botany  of  th»  Japan 
Isles.  These  were  followed  by  tho  '  Flora  Caponsia,'  8vo,  Upealbx, 
D07-13.  In  this  work  the  most  complete  view  of  the  botany  of  the 
Catm  of  Good  Hope  is  Riven  that  has  hitherto  been  published.  In 
1S07.  in  conjunction  with  liillbeiy,  he  published  the  •  1'Iantarum 
Hrasiliensium  Decas  Prima,'  4to,  Up>ali:c.  In  this  work  tho  planU 
collected  by  Freireiss  »ud  Saucrlundcr,  in  the  province  of  Mina* 
(Jerac-s  in  Rratil,  are  described;  but  the  subsequent  parts  were 
published  by  other  hands. 

Kesi  les  the  above  works,  on  which  the  reputation  of  Thunberg  as  a 
traveller  end  a  botanist  maiuly  rests,  ho  was  th*  author  of  almost 
rountDes  memoir*  nnd  academical  dissertations.  The  subjects  of 
these  were  chiefly  those  which  hi*  long  residence  in  Africa  and  Asia 
afforded.  The  majority  of  them  are  upon  botanical  topic*;  not  a  few 
however  are  devoted  to  n  consideration  of  zoological  subject*. 
Although  botany  was  his  primary  object  in  his  travels,  be  yet  lost 
no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  new  animals  he  met 
with,  out!  several  of  his  paper*  are  descriptions  of  thesis.  He  pub- 
lished several  memoirs  In  the  London  '  Philosophic d  Transaction*,' 
and  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Ltnua-an  Society,  also  in  the  Tran* 
actions  of  Russian,  German,  French,  and  Dutch  scientific  societies  and 
journals,  and  a  much  greater  number  in  these  of  Sweden.  The  aca- 
demical dissertations  beat  iug  l.i«  name,  and  presented  at  the  University 
of  Upsal,  arc  nearly  100  in  nu tuber,  and  were  published  between  the 
years  \  7H'J  and  1*13. 

Thunberg  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  sixty  six  learned 
societies.  Ho  died  at  the  advanced  ago  of  eighty-five,  on  the  8th  of 
AiiL-nst  D2S. 

Ketzins  named  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  natural  order  Acanthaccce, 
in  honour  of  him,  Thunbrrgia.  The  following  genera  of  plant*  havo 
species  named  after  him  :—l.ria,  Itlpit,  Ci/perui,  Imjrrata,  SyalaUn, 
Conrolrulu*.  Campanula,  Gardenia,  Atrijltje,  J/ydrncutyle,  llhus,  CVeu- 
*uf<r,  tierUri*,  t'nea,  Paucrtna,  Thalictrtm,  CoecuJur,  Equinl an 
//lij.num,  Fiuidtm,  Cytowa,  Oyaltcta,  nnd  Endocarpm.    Of  insects. 
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tho  genera  i/wfialui,  Lv'jirut,  Pt/ralit,  and  Tinea  have  specific  names 
after  Thunberg. 

Thunberg  waa  an  amiablo  kind  man,  and  highly  esteemed  Ly  his 
friends  and  pupils.  The  great  additions  that  he  has  mado  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  world,  as  well  as  their  usee  to  man, 
[dace  him  amongst  tho  mwt  distinguished  botanists  of  the  List  aud 
present  century,  lio  wu  not  great  as  a  vegetable  physiologist,  nor 
did  he  attempt  anything  more  in  systematic  botany  than  a  slight  ouieu- 
dation  of  the  »y»Um  of  Linmeus.  Aa  a  traveller,  Thunberg  is  remark- 
able for  tho  accuracy  of  hia  observations  on  the  manners,  habiU,  aud 
dornostio  economy  of  the  people  that  he  visited. 

THURLOE,  JOHN,  who  held  tho  office  of  secretary  of  state  during 
the  Conimonwcsdth,  was  born  in  1010,  at  Abbots  Ro'ding,  in  Essex,  of 
which  place  hi«  father,  tho  Uev.  Thomas  Thurloe,  was  rector.  Ho  was 
designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  Through  the  interest  of  Oliver 
St.  John,  who  was  hia  |  atron  through  life,  ho  wa<  appointed,  in  1045, 
ono  of  the  secretaries  to  tho  parliament  cotnmissiouers  for  conducting 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  He  waa  called  to  the  bar  after  this,  in  1017, 
by  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Ion;  and  in  March  104 S  he  received  tho 
appointment  of  receiver  or  clerk  of  the  curator'*  fines  "  worth  at 
least  350*.  per  auuuui,"  says  Whitelocke  ;  "  and  in  this  place  was  Mr. 
Thurloe  servant  to  Mr.  Solicitor  St.  John."    ('  Memorial*,'  p.  U9ti.) 

Tharloo  has  left  behind  him  a  distinct  denial  of  knowledge  of  or 
participation  in  King  Charles's  death,  which  took  place,  as  is  well 
known,  in  January  1048.  Writing  to  Sir  Harbottlo  GrimUou  for  the 
purposo  of  contradicting  reports  that  St.  John  had  been  Cromwell's 
counsellor  on  that  and  on  other  occasions,  and  "that  1  was  tbo  medium 
or  hand  between  them  by  which  their  counsels  wore  couimuuicated  to 
each  other,"  he  says,  "  1  waa  altogether  a  stranger  to  that  fact  aud  to 
all  the  counsels  about  it,  baviog  not  hod  the  least  communication  with 
any  person  whatsoever  therein.''  (Thurloe's  '  State  Papers,'  vol.  vii, 
p.  014.)  It  was  very  unlikely  that  a  person  in  Thurloe's  subordinate 
position  at  that  tiuio  should  have  born  consulted ;  and  if  it  were  a 
question  of  any  importance  whether  he  approved  of  tho  king's  death 
or  not.  bis  subsequent  continual  identification  with  the  authors  of  that 
event  is  mors  than  sufficient  to  fix  him  with  responsibility. 

On  the  11th  of  February  1G50  Thurloo  was  appointed  one  of  tbs 
officers  of  the  treasury  of  the  company  of  undertakers  for  draining 
Bedford  Level,  a  new  effort  to  drain  this  tract  of  country  having  been 
set  on  foot  the  year  before.  In  a  letter  from  St.  John  to  Thurloe, 
dated  Apr"  13-  1,553  <* Stato  P«P"».'  »oi » .  I>-  205),  which  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  terms  on  which  Thurloe  and  St.  John  were  we  find 
that  Thurloe  was  then  on  an  official  tour  of  inspection :  "  Now  you 
are  upon  the  place,  it  would  bo  well  to  see  all  tho  works  on  the  north 
of  Bedford  river  to  be  begun.  Pray  by  tho  next  let  me  know  whether 
Bedford  river  be  finished  as  to  tbo  bottoming."  Iu  the  same  letter 
ore  directions  from  St.  John,  now  lord-chief  justice,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  place  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  Tharloo  was  in  the  habit  of  managing  St  John's 
private  affairs  for  him.  Tho  aamo  letter  contains  St.  John's  congratu- 
lations to  Thurloe  on  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  oouucil  of 
state,  wbioh  appointment  had  just  taken  placo :  "  I  hear  from  Sir 
Hen.  Vayne,  aud  otherwise,  of  your  election  into  Mr.  Frosts  place, 
with  the  circumstances.  God  forbid  I  should  in  the  least  repiue  at 
any  of  hia  works  of  Providence,  much  uioro  nt  those  relating  to  your 
own  good,  aud  the  go  wl  of  many.  No,  I  bless  him.  As  soon  aa  1 
heard  the  news,  in  what  concerned  you,  I  rejoiced  in  it  upon  those 
grounds.  No,  go  on  and  prosper :  let  not  your  hands  faint :  wait 
upon  Him  in  his  ways,  and  He  that  hath  called  you  will  cause  his 
presence  and  blessing  to  go  along  with  you."  In  the  oourse  of  the 
previous  year,  1651,  Thurloe  bad  been  to  the  Hague,  e 
to  St.  John  aud  Strickland,  ambassadors  to  the  states  of  the 


When  Cromwell  essoined  the  Protectorship,  in  December  1653, 
Thurloe  was  appointed  bis  secretary  of  state.  In  consequence  of  bis 
attaining  to  this  distinction,  be  was,  in  tho  February  succeeding, 
elected  a  bencher  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Thurloe  was 
elected  member  for  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  Cromwell's  second  parliament, 
called  in  June  1654,  and  framed  on  tho  model  prescribed  by  tiie 
Instrument  of  Government.  He  waa  re-elected  for  the  Isle  of  Ely  iu 
tho  next  parliament,  called  in  September  1 056.  Cromwell  obtained 
from  this  parliament  an  act  settling  tbe  office  of  post  of  letters,  both 
inland  and  foreign,  iu  the  state  for  ever,  aud  granting  power  to  the 
Protector  to  let  it  for  eleven  years  at  such  rent  as  he  should  judgo 
reasonable ;  and  it  was  1st  by  him  to  Thurloe,  at  a  rent  of  4000/. 
a  year,  as  we  learn  from  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  him  when  the 
Hump  Parliament  bad  cancelled  the  grant  ('  State  Papers,'  voL  vii, 
p.  783.)  It  is  to  bo  inferred  that  he  made  much  prolit  by  this  farming 
of  the  postage.  Tbe  salary  of  his  secretaryship  of  state  was  SOu/. 
a  year.  He  is  described  in  a  'Namtive  of  tbe  Late  Parliament,' 
reprinted  in  the  '  Harleian  Miscellany  '  (vol.  iii,  p.  453),  aa  "  secretary 
of  state  and  chief  postmaster  of  England,  places  of  a  vast  income." 

There  is  the  following  entry  in  Whitelocke  s  'Memorials,'  under 
the  date  of  April  I*,  1657:— "A  plot  discovered  by  tbe  vigilancy  of 
Thurloe,  of  an  intended  insurrection  by  Major  General  Harrison  snd 
many  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Men"  (p.  656).  Thurloe  afterwards,  by 
Cromwell's  desire,  reported  on  the  subject  of  this  plot  to  the  parha- 

house, 


tbe  thanks  of  the 


the 


F|tc,>k«T,  for  hia  detection  of  the  plot,  and  "  for  the  great  services  done 
by  him  to  tlio  commonwealth  and  to  t!.e  parliament,  both  iu  this  and 
many  other  particulars."  Un  the  lath  of  July  lijJT  he  was  sworn  ono 
of  the  privy  council  to  tho  Protector,  appointed  iu  accordance  with 
the  '  Humblo  Petition  aud  Advice'  Honours  now  came  thick  upon 
him.    In  the  year  105S  he  was  elected  one  of  the  governors  of  the 

,  Charter-House  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  September  1 053  Cromwell  died,  and  his  son  Richard  was  pro- 

I  claimed  in  hia  stead,  In  tho  parliament  that  was  called  iu  December, 
Thurloe  waa  solicit-d  to  tit  for  Tvwksbury,  in  a  letter  which  is  worth 

1  extracting,  as  showing  his  estimation  and  position  at  t  lis  time,  and  the 
spirit  of  constituencies :—"  Noble  Sir,  We  understand  that  you  are 
plca'cd  so  much  to  honour  this  poor  corporation  as  to  accept  of  our 
five  aud  unanimous  electing  you  one  of  oar  burges«es  iu  tho  next 
parliament,  aud  to  sit  a  m>  miitr  for  this  place.  Sir,  we  are  ao  sensible 
of  the  greatness  of  the  obligation,  that  we  ku»w  not  by  what  expres- 
sions suflicietnly  to  demonstrate  our  acknowledgements ;  only  at 
present  we  bese-xh  you  to  accept  of  this  for  an  earnest,  that  whom- 
aoever  you  shall  think  worthy  to  be  your  parlor  shall  have  tho 

I  second  eloction;  and  our  xesl  nnd  hearty  affections  to  serve  and 
honour  you  whilst  we  are,  as  we  shall  ever  strive  to  be.  Sir,  your 

I  most  humblo  and  obliged  scrvsiitu,"  Ac :  signed  by  the  bailiff*  and 
justices  of  TewksLury.  ('State  Pa;>rrs,'  vol.  vii.,  p.  572.)  He  was 
not  after  all  chosen  for  Tewkabury.  He  was  elected  for  Wisbech, 
Huntingdon,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  election  for  the 
Ust  was  communicated  to  him  in  a  letter  from  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Cudworth,  who  wrote  to  hiui  iu  this  strain  : — "  Wo  being  all  very  glad 
that  there  was  a  person  of  so  much  worth  and  so  good  a  friend  to  the 
university  and  learning  as  yourse'.f,  whom  we  might  betrust  with  tbe 
caro  of  our  privileges  aud  concernments."  (•  State  Papers,'  voL  vii, 
p.  6*7.)  Thurloe  made  his  election  to  sit  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

The  meeting  of  this  parliament  was  tho  beginning  of  discontents 
and  of  Richard  Cromwell's  fell.  We  find  Thurloo,  in  a  letter  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  viewing  tbo  complaints  of  tbo  army  and  of  the 
opposition  in  parliament  as  poinU-d  principally  against  himself,  and 
stating  that  he  had  asked  tbe  Protector's  permission  to  retire  from  his 
otlice.  *  I  trust,"  he  adds,  "  other  honest  mcu  will  have  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  may  do  the  same  thing  with  uiytelf  with  better  acceptance, 
having  not  been  engaged  in  many  particulars,  as  I  have,  in  your  father's 
lifetime,  which  must  be  the  true  reason  or  these  stirrings ;  for  they 
were  all  set  on  foot  before  hia  now  highness  had  done  or  refused  one 
single  thing,  or  had  received  any  advice  from  auy  one  person  whatso- 
ever." Thurloe  remained  however  secretary  of  state.  It  was  one  of 
tho  objects  set  before  themselves  by  the  royalist*  in  thia  parliament, 
who,  by  uniting  with  the  republican  party,  formed  a  most  troublesome 
opposition  to  Richard  Cromwell' a  government,  to  impeach  Thurloo ; 
but  this  object  was  yet  undeveloped  when  the  parliament  wat  dissolved. 
Thurloe  appears  to  have  given  strong  counsel  against  the  dissolution, 
though  it  is  generally  stated  otherwise,  on  the  authority  of  tho  follow- 
ing passage  in  Whitelocke: — "Richard advised  with  the  Lord Broghill, 
Fiennes,  Thurloe,  Wolsey.  myself,  and  some  others,  whether  it  were 
not  fit  to  di'solve  the  present  parliamoot  :  most  of  them  were  for  it; 
I  doubted  tbe  success  of  it "  (p.  077).  Those  mentioned  are  very  few 
of  the  council,  snd,  even  if  there  had  been  no  others,  it  would  be 
quite  consistent  with  tbe  words  of  this  passage  that  Thurloe  should 
have  sided  with  Whitelocke.  That  Thurloe  strenuously  opposed  the 
dissolution  is  distinctly  stated,  and  with  circumstantial  mention  of  the 
authority,  in  Calamy's  Life  of  Howe,  prefixed  to  Howe's  Works,  p.  9, 
cd.  1724,  fol.  We  know  further  that  tho  dissolution  was  urged  on 
Richard  Cromwell  by  tho  republican  aud  royalist  parties,  which  were 
united  against  Thurloe.  Whitelocko  says,  a  little  afterwards,  of  the 
dissolution,  that  it  "caused  much  trouble  in  tbe  minds  of  many  honest 
men ;  the  cavaliers  and  republicans  rejoiced  at  it."  One  of  the  "  maoy 
honest  men"  was  doubtless  Thurloe.  (See  also  Clarendon's  'State 
Paper*,'  vol.  iii,  pp.  420  00.)  The  immediate  consequence  of  tho 
dissolution  was  tbe  summoning,  by  Fleetwood  and  the  council  of 
officer*,  of  the  Rump  of  tho  Long  Parliament,  and  Richard  Cromwell's 
deposition. 

The  letters  written  during  Richard  Cromwell's  short  Protoctorato, 
in  tbe  third  volume  of  Clarendon's  'State  Papers,'  arc  full  of  acknow- 
ledgment! of  Thurloe's  influence  with  Richard  Cromwell,  and  of  tbe 
importance  attached  to  him  by  tho  intriguing  Royalists.  Thus, 
Cooper,  one  of  Hyde's  spies,  writes  to  him,  February  13, 1659,  "Crom- 
well is  governed  by  Thurloe,  whether  for  fear  or  love  I  know  not ;  but 
sure  it  is,  he  hath  power  to  dispose  him  against  the  sense  of  right, 
or  indeed  his  own  interests.  Ihurloe's  malice,  I  doubt,  will  never 
suffer  bim  to  do  us  good"  (p.  4'J5).  Agsin  Hyde  writes  to  another  of 
his  agents,  Ih-odrick,  "There  is  nothing  we  have  thought  of  more 
importance,  or  havo  given  more  in  charge  to  our  friends  sinco  the 
beginning  of  the  parliament,  than  that  tboy  should  advance  all  charges 
and  accusations  against  Thurloo  and  St  John,  who  will  never  think  of 
serving  the  king ;  and  if  tliey  two  were  thoroughly  prosecuted,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Cromwell's  spirits 
would  fail  apace''  (p.  42S).  "It  is  strange,"  Hyde  writes  a  month 
after,  March  10, 1659,  "they  have  not  in  all  this  time  fell  upon  Thurloe 
and  those  othor  persons  who  advanced  Cromwell's  tyranny"  (p.  436). 
Then  overtures  to  Thurloe  to  aid  the  king  are  thought  of.  "Ido 
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con  fen*  to  you,"  Hydo  write*,  "I  cannot  ooinprebeod  why  Thurloe, 
and  even  bis  muter  St  John,  should  not  be  very  ready  to  dispose 
Cromwell  to  join  with  the  king,  and  why  they  should  not  reasonably 
promise  themselves  more  particular  advantages  from  thence  than  from 
anything  rl-e  that  U  like  to  fall  out"  (p.  44U>.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  serious  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of 
soliciting  Thurloe's  and  St.  John's  aid  (p.  477).  But  Thurloe  after- 
wards becomes  again  an  object  of  fear  to  Hydo.  During  the  govern- 
ment by  the  army,  be  writes,  "  I  do  lees  understand  how  Thurloe 
shapes,  and  is  in  danger  to  bo  exempted  out  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion, 
and  at  the  samo  time  employed  in  the  greatest  secrets  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  1  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  be  meddles  as  much  as 
ever  in  the  foreign  intelligence  "  (p.  532). 

On  tbo  14th  o?  January  1660,  Thurloe  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of 
secretary  of  sUte  by  Scot,  one  of  the  republican  party ;  but  he  was 
reappointed  on  the  27th  of  February.  HU  patent  as  chief  postmaster 
had  been  cancelled  in  the  interval,  on  the  2nd  of  February.  ('  Com- 
mons' Journals,"  vol.  vii.  p.  £33.)  In  the  movements  that  followed  for 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Thurloe  made  an  offer  of  his  services  to 
those  who  were  bringing  about  that  event.  Sir  K.  Hyde  writes  to 
Sir  John  Grenville,  April  23rd,  I860,  "  We  have  since  I  saw  you,  [ 
received  very  frank  overtures  from  Secretary  Thurloe,  with  many  great 
professions  of  resolving  to  serve  the  kin;,  and  not  only  in  his  own  J 
endeavours,  but  by  the  services  of  his  friends,  who  aro  easily  enough 
guessed  at  This  comes  through  tho  bands  of  a  person  who  will  not 
doceivo  us,  nor  is  easily  to  bo  deceived  himself,  except  by  such  bold 
dissimulation  of  the  other,  which  cannot  be  at  first  discerned.  .  .  .  The 
king  returned  each  answers  as  aro  fit,  and  desire*  to  see  some  effects  of 
his  good  affection,  and  then  he  will  find  hU  service  more  acceptable." 
(Thurloe's  'State  Paper*,'  vol  vii.,  p.  897.)  And  Hyde  goes  on  to  in- 
struct his  correspondent  to  consult  Monk  as  to  Thurloe's  character, 
and  as  to  his  power  to  be  of  use,  supposing  he  were  sincerely  willing. 
On  the  15th  of  May  Thurloe  was  accused  by  the  parliament  of  high 
treason,  and  ordered  to  be  secured  ;  but  on  the  2uth  of  June  a  vote 
was  passed  "  allowing  him  liberty  to  attend  the  secretary  of  state,  at 
tuch  times  aa  they  [the  House]  shall  appoiut,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as 
they  shall  own  his  attendance  for  the  service  of  the  state,  without  any 
troublo  or  molestation  during  such  attendance,  and  in  his  going  and 
returning  to  and  from  tho  secretary  of  state,  any  former  order  of  this 
House  notwithstanding." 

After  his  release  from  imprisonment,  he  retired  to  Oreat  Milton  In 
Oxfordshire,  where  he  generally  resided  except  in  term-time,  when  be 
occupied  bis  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is  said  that  be  was  often 
solicited  by  Charles  II.  to  resume  public  business,  and  always  refused, 
telling  the  king  that  he  despaired  of  serving  him  as  be  had  served 
Cromwell,  whose  rule  was  to  seek  out  men  for  places,  and  not  pUce.t 
for  men.  (Birch's  1  Life  of  Thurloe,'  prefixed  to  '  State  Papers,' 
p.  xix.)   Thurloe  died  at  Lincoln's-Inn  on  the  21st  of  February,  1 669. 

He  had  been  twice  married,  and  left  four  eons  and  two  daughters, 
all  by  bis  second  wife,  a  sitter  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  He  was 
possessed,  during  the  days  of  power,  of  the  manors  of  Whittlesey 
St  Mary's  and  Whittlesey  St  Andrew's,  and  the  rectory  of  Whittle- 
sey St  Mary's,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  of  Wisbech  Castle  which 
ho  rebuilt.  But  after  the  Restoration  they  reverted  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ely.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Commons'  Journals  of  the  18th 
of  May  1600  :  "  Mr-  Secretary  Thurloe  put  out  of  the  ordinance  for 
a>6e*suicnt  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  "  (voL  viii.  p.  36).  Dr.  Birch  says  ho  had 
an  estate  of  about  400/.  a-year  at  Astwood  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  a 
monumental  inscription  to  the  memory  of  his  aon-in-law  in  St  Paul's 
Church,  Bedford  ('Colo's  MS3.,'  vol.  iii,  p.  43),  Thurloe  is  described  as 
of  Astwood,  Bucks. 

Thurloo  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  striking  qualities, 
either  moral  or  intellectual,  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  aud  wo  kuow  little  else  of  him  than  that  be  had  great  powe.-s  of 
busiuots.  Burnet  describes  him  as  "  a  very  dexterous  man  at  getting 
intelligence."  ('  Hist  of  his  own  Times,'  L  66.)  From  a  story  in 
Burnet  relative  to  Syndcroomb's  conspiracy  against  Cromwell,  and 
from  what  is  aaid  by  Pepys  of  Morland,  when  assistant  to  Thurloe, 
who  pbyed  his  master  false,  and  gained  a  baronetcy  from  Charles  II. 
for  his  treachery,  it  might  appear  that  he  was  not  of  a  very  generous 
disposition,  or  much  liked  by  those  who  were  under  him.  Morland 
attributed  his  misconduct  to  "Thurloe's  bad  usage  of  bio."  (Popys, 
'  Diary'  under  May  13,  and  August  14, 16G0.  (Morland,  Sir  Samuel,] 
Burnet's  story  i«,  that  Thurloe  treated  lightly  infurmatiou  which  had 
been  given  hiin  of  the  design  on  Cromwell's  life,  and  that  when,  on  the 
subsequent  discovory  of  the  design,  Cromwell  became  aware  that 
information  had  been  given  to  Thurloe,  on  which  he  had  not  acted, 
and  blamed  Thurloe  for  his  conduct  Thurloe  availed  himself  of  hi* 
influence  with  the  Protector  to  malign  his  informant;  "So  he  (the 
informant)  found,"  says  Burnet,  "  how  dangerous  it  was  even  to  pre- 
serve a  prince  (so  he  called  him),  when  a  minister  was  wounded  in  the 
doing  of  it,  and  that  the  minister  would  bo  too  hard  for  the  prince, 
•ten  though  his  own  safety  was  concerned  iu  it"  (toL  L,  p.  78). 

Thurloe's  'State  Paper*,'  7  vols,  folio,  1742,  contain  a  large  mass  of 
reoords  of  his  official  transaction*,  together  w  ith  a  number  of  private 
letters  and  papers.  They  were  edited  by  Dr.  Birch,  who  gives  the 
following  history  of  Thurloe's  papers:  "The  principal  part  of  this 
collection  consist*  of  a  scries  of  papers  discovered  iu  tho  reign  of  King 


William,  in  a  false  ceiling  iu  the  garret*  belonging  to  Secretary 
Thurloe's  chambers,  No.  xiii.,  near  the  chapel  in  Lincoln's-Inn,  by  a 
clergyman  who  had  borrowed  thoso  chambers,  during  the  long  vacation, 
of  bis  friend  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  owner  of  them.  This  clergy amu 
soon  after  disposed  of  the  pspers  to  the  Right  Honourable  John  Lord 
Somers,  then  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  who  caused  them  to  be 
bound  up  in  67  volume*  iu  folio.  These  afterwards  descriided  to  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  master  of  the  rolls ;  upon  whoso  decease  they  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Ute  Mr.  Fletcher  Gyles,  bookseller."  They  were  published 
by  Mr.  Oyles's  executor*.  Dr.  Birch,  the  editor,  received  many  other 
paper*  from  different  individuals,  especially  from  Lord  Shelbnrne  and 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  be  has  incorporated  in  the 
collection.    For  historical  purposes  this  is  an  invaluable  collection. 

THURLOW,  EDWARD,  LORD,  was  bom  in  1732,  at  Little  Ash- 
field  near  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk.  HI*  father,  Thomas  Thuriow,  was 
a  clergyman,  and  held  successively  the  livings  of  Little  Ashfiold,  and 
of  Stratton  St  Mary's  in  Norfolk.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  from  his  father,  young  Thuriow  was  sent  to  the  gram- 
mar school  at  Canterbury  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Dunne,  who  sought 
(as  Southey  states  in  his  '  Life  of  Cowper'  upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
Kgerton  Brydges)  to  gratify  a  malignant  feeling  towards  the  head- 
master, by  placing  under  his  care  *-*  daring,  refractory,  clever  boy, 
who  would  be  sure  to  torment  him."  The  motive  ascribed  to  Donne 
is  far-fetched,  and  seems  improbable;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Thuriow  was  educated  at  tho  Canterbury  school,  and  that  he  continued 
there  several  years,  and  until  be  was  removed  to  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. His  character  and  conduct  at  the  university  did  not  promise 
any  meritorious  eminence  in  future  life.  Ho  gained  no  academical 
honours,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Cambridge  abruptly  in  con- 
sequence  of  turbulent  and  indecorous  behaviour  towards  the  dean  of 
his  college.  Soon  after  be  quitted  Cambridge  he  was  entered  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  Michaelmas  Term, 
1754,  lie  ws*  called  to  the  bar,  and  joined  the  Western  Circuit  in  the 
ensuing  spring. 

Thuriow  immediately  applied  himself  to  tbo  practice  of  his  profession 
with  great  assiduity ;  and  although  he  brought  with  him  an  indifferent 
character  from  the  university,  he  attained  unusually  early  to  reputa- 
tion and  employment  both  in  Westminster  Hall  and  on  the  circuit 
Hi*  name  appears  frequently  in  tho  Law  Rtport*  soon  after  hu  was 
called  to  the  bar ;  and  his  success  in  the  profession  he  bad  chosen  was 
clearly  ascertained  in  loss  than  seven  years  from  the  commencement  of 
his  practice.  In  1761  he  obtained  the  rank  of  king's  oounsel ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  which  is  related  by  hi* 
early  friend  and  associate  Cowper,  iu  one  of  his  letters  (Cowper'* 
'  Works,'  vol.  v..  p.  254,  Soutliey's  edit),  and  which  refers  to  this 
period,  that  Thuriow  had  then  acquired  a  drgree  of  reputation  which 
suggested  the  prediction  that  he  would  eventually  rise  to  the  highest 
office  in  his  profession.  A  more  convincing  proof  of  his  position  in  the 
law  is  however  recorded  iu  the  Reports,  from  which  it  appears  that 
immediately  after  bis  appointment  aa  king's  counsel  his  practice  in 
the  courts  rapidly  increased,  and  during  ten  years  preceding  bis 
appointment  as  solicitor-general,  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  moat  eminent  advo- 
cate* of  his  time.  To  have  succeeded  so  early  and  to  so  great  an 
extent,  without  adventitious  aid  from  influence  or  connection,  and  in 
competition  with  advocates  of  unquestioned  ability  and  learning,  is 
a  substantial  argument  of  professional  morit  His  employment  iu 
preparing  and  ariaoging  the  documentary  evidence  for  the  trial  of  the 
appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  the  Great  Douglas  Cause  (which,  according  to  professional 
tradition,  resulted  from  mere  accident)  may  hare  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  bis  talents,  industry,  and  legal  acquirements  under  the  imme- 
diate notice  of  persons  of  power  and  influence,  and  of  thus  opening  the 
way  to  his  subsequent  elevation. 

In  tho  new  parliament  called  in  1763  be  was  returned  as  member  for 
the  borough  of  Tauiworth,  and  became  a  constant  and  useful  supporter 
of  I>ord  North's  administration.  Upon  Dunning's  resignation  of  the 
office  of  solicitor-general  in  March  1770,  and  Blackstone'a  refusal  to 
accept  it  ('  Life  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,'  prefixed  to  Blackatone's 
'  Reports'),  Thuriow  received  tho  appointment,  and  in  January  1771, 
he  succeeded  Sir  William  De  Grey  as  attorney-general.  Soon  after  his 
introduction  to  office,  he  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  George  III. 
by  the  seal  and  energy  displayed  by  him  in  supporting  the  policy  of 
Lord  North's  government  respecting  America,  and  in  which  the  king 
is  known  to  havo  taken  the  warmest  interest  Thurlow's  strenuous 
and  steady  support  of  the  minister  in  the  great  parliamentary  contest 
which  ensued  respecting  that  policy,  procured  for  him  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  even  of  personal  regard  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which 
continued  unabated  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  had  unquestion- 
ably great  influence  in  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  party  which 
occurred  in  that  period. 

In  the  summer  of  177S  lord  chancellor  Bathurst  resigned  his  office; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  June  in  that  year  Thuriow  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, and  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Thuriow  of 
Aahfield  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Four  years  afterwards,  in  March 
1782,  when  Lord  North  was  removed  from  power,  and  the  ephemeral 
Rockingham  administration  was  formed,  Thuriow  remained  in  posae*- 
tiou  of  tho  great  sei.l  by  tho  express  command  of  the  king,  and  in 
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where  it  was  supported  by  I.ord  i  Oblmullc 
i Aw  ho  u^o,  ^fafl  lord  cfa wiccllor  l£*Tl<  I  ^it) ©c-  r^* ri' 
at  "the  bill  be  not  committed,"  I  the  folloi 


ipito  of  Mr.  Fox'*  opposition  to  hu  continuance  in  office;  tbui 
furnishing  an  instance  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  English 
party,  of  a  lord  chancellor  retaining  office  under  an  administration  to 
all  the  lending  feature*  of  whose  policy  be  waa  resolutely  opposed. 
Nor  was  be  content  in  this  inconsistent  auociation  to  differ  from  hU 
colleagues  in  opinion  only ;  on  the  contrary,  he  took  no  paiua  to 
conceal  hie  hostility  to  their  principle!,  and  oven  oppoted  in  tbo  Houso 
of  Lords  with  all  his  characteristic  energy  the  measure*  which  they 
unanimously  supported.  Thus,  after  the  bill  for  prevention  govern- 
ment contractors  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
Shelbun.e  and  all  the  minister*  In  that 
the  woolsack,  and  himself  moved  that 

denouncing  the  measure  as  "  an  attempt  to  deceive  and  betray  the 
people,"  and  designating  it  ■*  a  jumble  of  contradictions."  (Hansard's 
'Pari.  Hist.'  vol.  xxii.  pp.  1356-137S'.)  The  inconvenience  produced 
by  this  embarrassing  disunion  of  councils  was  deeply  felt,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  Mr.  Fox's  retirement  from  administration, 
on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and  when  the  admi- 
nistration  was  dissolved  in  February  178$,  npon  the  coalition  formed 
between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Thurlow  was  compcllod  to 
retire  from  office,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  king  to  retain 
bim.  But  though  no  longer  chancellor,  ho  still  oontinued  to  be  one  of 
those  who  were  described  by  Junius  as  "  the  king"*  friends,"  and  was 
supposed  to  buve  been  his  secret  and  confidential  adviser  duriug  the 
short  reigu  of  the  Coalition  ministry.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  that 
ministry  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  formed,  the 
great  seal  wru  restored  to  Lord  Thurlow  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  became 
prime  minister.  He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  lord  chancellor 
for  nino  years  after  his  reappointment :  and  until  the  occurrence  of 
the  king's  madness  in  1788,  appeared  to  act  cordially  with  the  rest  of 
the  cabinet ;  but  when  that  event  rendered  a  obango  of  councils  by 
means  of  a  regency  probable,  ho  was  suspected,  with  good  reason,  of 
some  intriguing  communication*  with  the  Prince  of  Wale*  and  the 
Whigs  (Moore's  '  Lifo  of  Sheridan,"  voL  ii.  chap,  xiii),  and  was  always 
subsequently  regsrded  with  distrust  by  Pitt  and  his  colleagues.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  Thurlow  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike  of 
Pitt ;  and  that  minister  felt  himself  so  embarrassed  by  the  chancellor's 
personal  hostility  to  him,  that  in  1789  ho  complained  to  the  king,  who 
immediately  wrote  to  Thurlow  upon  the  subject,  and  obtained  from 
him  a  satisfactory  answer.  Hi*  angry  feeling  however  still  continued, 
until  at  length,  in  1792,  probably  relying  upon  his  personal  influence 
with  tho  king,  ho  ventured  to  adopt  a  similar  course  to  that  which  he 
had  followed  in  very  different  circumstances  under  the  Rockingham 
administration,  and  actually  opposed  several  measure*  brought  into 

  by  tho  government.    In  particular  he  violently  opposed 

Pitt's  favourite  echeino  for  continuing  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 
voted  against  it  in  the  House  of  Lord*,  though  he  bod  never  expressed 
his  disseDt  from  the  measure  in  the  cabinet.  This  kind  of  opposition, 
though  submitted  to  from  necessity  by  a  weak  government  Lke  that 
of  the  Marquis  of  Kockingham,  could  not  be  endured  by  so  powerful 
a  minister  as  IHtt ;  and  on  the  next  day  be  informed  the  king  that 
either  the  lord  chancellor  or  himself  must  retire  from  the  administra- 
tion. The  king,  without  any  struggle  or  even  apparent  reluctance,  at 
once  consented  to  the  removal  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  acquainted 
by  command  of  hi*  majesty  that  ho  must  resign  the  greut  seal  upon 
the  prorogation  of  parliament.  Lord  Thurlow  i*  said  to  have  been 
deeply  mortified  by  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  king;  and  he  is 
related  to  have  declared  in  conversation  that  "  no  man  had  a  right  to 
treat  another  as  the  king  bad  treated  him."  Subsequently  to  bis 
notice  of  dismissal,  and  before  ho  quitted  office,  his  ill  humour  was 
displayed  by  his  opposition  to  another  measure  prepared  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  object  of  which  was  the  encouragement  of  the  growth 
of  timber  in  the  New  Forest.  On  this  occasion  he  reflected  severely 
upon  those  who  advised  the  king  upon  this  measure,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  his  majesty  had  been  imposed  upon.  (Tomllnv's  '  Life 
of  Pitt,'  vol.  iii.  p.  39S-9i>.)  One  of  his  latest  acts  as  lord  chancellor 
was  to  sign  a  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  Mr.  Fox's  Libel 
Act.  The  opportunity  of  his  retirement  from  office  was  taken  to 
grant  him  a  new  patent,  by  which  he  was  created  Baron  Thurlow,  of 
Thurlow,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  with  remainder,  failing  his  male 
issue,  to  his  three  nephews,  one  of  whom  afterward*  succeeded  to  the 
title  under  this  limitation. 

After  hi*  retirement  from  office  in  1792,  Lord  Thurlow  ceased  to 
take  any  leading  port  in  politics,  and  bavirg  littlo  personal  influence 
with  any  party,  became  insignificant  a*  a  publio  character.  He  occa- 
sionally spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subjects  of  interest  which 
were  discussed  at  tbo  period  of  the  French  revolution;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  frequently  opposed  the  measures  adopted 
by  tho  Tory  government  at  that  time  for  the  suppression  of  popular 
disturbances.  Instance*)  of  this  occur  with  respect  to  the  Treasonable 
Practices  Bill  snd  the  Seditious  Meeting*  Bill,  in  1795 ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  sentiment*  expressed  by  him  on  these  occasions,  with 
bis  speeches  respecting  America  during  Lord  North'*  administration, 
affords  a  striking  example  of  political  inconsistency.  A  circumstance 
is  recorded  in  tho  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly'  (vol.  ii.  p.  124), 
which  proves  that  within  a  few  months  of  his  death  Lord  Thurlow 
was  still  confidentially  consulted  by  members  of  the  royal  family. 


On  occasion  of  the  first  communication  of  the  charges  made  by  Lady 
Douglas  against  the  princess  of  Wales  in  1805,  the  prince  (afterward* 
Oeorge  IV.)  directed  that  Thurlow  should  bo  consulted,  and  the  par- 
ticular* of  the  interview  between  him  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  are 
characteristic  and  interesting.  Lord  Thurlow  died  at  Brighton  ou  the 
12th  of  September  1806,  after  an  illness  of  two  year*. 

THURHER,  JOSEPH,  a  Cierman  architect  of  some  note,  was  born 
at  Munich,  November  3,  1789,  but  did  not  begin  to  apply  himself  to 
architecture  professionally  until  1817.  when  be  became  a  pupil  of 
Professor  Fischer's,  aud  bad  for  hi*  fellow-students Goertner,  Ziebland, 
Ohlmullcr  [Qaertmib;  Oblmullzr],  and  many  others  who  have 
idered  themselves  more  or  less  distinguished.  At  the  end  of 
the  following  year  (after  a  previou*  visit  to  Rome  at  the  commence- 
ment of  it)  he  joined  Hiibech,  Heger  (died  1837),  and  Koch,  in  a  pro- 
fessional excursion  to  Greece,  where  lie  spent  five  month*  in  studying 
and  drawing  the  remains  of  building*  at  Athens,  some  few  of  which 
he  published  on  hi*  return,  with  the  title  of  '  Ansichten  von  Athen 
und  seine  Denkmalcr,'  1823  28.  He  did  not  however  confine  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Grecian  style,  nor  was  be  such  a  prejudiced 
admirer  of  it  as  to  have  no  relish  for  any  other ;  on  the  contrary,  ho 
considered  the  Italian  stylo  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  to  be  equally 
worthy  of  the  architect's  attention,  and  to  deserve  to  be  for  better, 
mora  faithfully  and  tastefully,  represented  by  means  of  engravings 
than  it  had  previously  been.  He  accordingly  joined  with  Qutensohn 
in  bringing  out  a  '  Ssmmluog  von  Denkuialer,'  Ac.,  '  Collection  of 
j  Architectural  Studies,  and  Decorations  from  Building*  at  Home,  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,'  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1826;  but,  unfortunately,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  encourage- 
ment it  deserved,  and  was  therefore  given  up,  when  very  little  progress 
had  been  made  with  it.  The  publication  however  was  advantageous 
to  Thurmrr,  since  it  recommended  him  to  notice,  and  led  to  his 
receiving  (1 827)  at  the  same  time  two  different  invitations,  one  from 
Frankfurt,  the  other  from  Dresden,  to  which  last  he  gave  the  pre- 
ference. He  was  there  made  profeasorextraordinary  at  the  school  of 
architecture,  and  in  1832  was  promoted  to  be  first  professor  of 
architecture,  in  which  capacity  he  did  much  for  the  advancement  of 
the  art  and  the  improvement  of  taste.  Though  he  has  left  very  little 
executed  by  himself  in  that  city,  the  only  public  building  in  it  entirely 
by  him  being  the  poet-office  (for  though  the  '  Hauptwachc,'  or  guard- 
house, was  erected  by  him,  it  was  after  Schinksl'*  design*),  his 
opinions  had  a  very  beneficial  influence.  That  ho  should  have  had  so 
few  opportunities  for  displaying  his  ability,  is  not  very  surprising,  nor 
does  it  detract  from  his  reputation,  since  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
completion  of  his  fir»t  edifice  :  he  died  November  13tb,  1033,  while 
•taying  at  Miinioh.  What  he  might  have  done,  bod  a  longer  life  been 
granted  him,  is  shown  by  the  number  of  designs  he  left,  all  more  or 
less  stamped  by  originality  and  ortiatical  feeling.  That  the  grateful 
regard  expressed  for  his  memory  and  his  talents  by  his  friends  and 
pupilswosnot  a  mere  temporary  *ffu*ion,  is  proved  byjhejrhavirig 

of  Arts. 

THURNEYSSER  ZUM  THURN,  LEONARD,  a  celebrated  alche- 
mist and  astrologer,  was  born  in  1531  at  Basle,  where  his  fathtr 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith.  He  was  himself  brought  up  to 
this  employment,  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  place  when 
eighteen  year*  of  age,  on  account  of  having  sold  to  a  Jew  a  piece  of 
gilt  lead  for  pure  gold.  He  tint  went  to  England,  thence  to  France, 
aud  afterwards  to  Germany,  where  he  eulisted  among  the  troops  of 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The  following  year  he  was  token 
prisoner ;  from  that  time  he  gave  up  a  military  life,  and  having  visited 
the  mines  and  foundries  of  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe,  he 
came  back  in  1551  to  Nurnberg,  Straaburg,  aud  Eostnitz.  Here  he 
again  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  and  made  much  money  by 
it.  till  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  skill  in  the  art  of  mining,  he 
was  sent  for  to  the  Tyrol  to  superintend  different  mineral  works. 
Accordingly  in  1558  be  went  to  Tarenx  in  Upper  Inntnol,  and  estab- 
lished on  bis  own  account  In  that  place,  as  well  as  at  St  Leonard, 
foundries  for  tho  purifying  of  sulphur,  the  success  of  which  contributed 
stiU  more  to  his  celebrity.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  so  much 
confidence  in  him  that  he  sent  him  to  travel  in  Scotland,  the  Orkney 
Islands,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Tburneysser  also  visited  the  coasts  of 
Barbery,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  returned 
to  the  Tyrol  in  1567.  Two  years  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the 
same  prince,  ho  again  visited  the  mines  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
The  publication  of  hi*  works  made  him  determine  to  go  to  Miinater 
and  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  at  which  latter  place  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  elector  of  Rrandenburg.  whoso  wife  ho  cured  of  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  who  resolved  to  attach  him  to  bis  service  in  the  hope  that 
ho  might  discover  in  his  estate*  *ome  unknown  mineral  treasure*. 
Tburneysser  accepted  the  office  of  physioian  to  the  prince,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Berlin,  where,  from  his  skill  in  profiting  by  the  pre- 
judice* and  weaknesses  of  his  contemporariee,  and  from  being  acquainted 
with  all  the  resources  of  charlatanism,  ho  soon  succeeded  not  only  in 
acquiring  considerable  wealth,  but  also  in  passing  himself  off  for  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  men  of  bis  age.  At  length  however, 
by  the  envy  of  others,  and  still  more  by  his  own  imprudence,  his  decep- 
tions were  discovered,  and  he  was,  in  1684,  obliged  to  leave  Berlin. 
Ho  went  to  Prague,  Cologne,  and  Rome;  and  after  having  thus  led  a 
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wandering  life  for  Mine  years,  he  died  at  lost  in  a  convent  at  Cologne, 
at  the  ago  of  sixty-six,  in  lui/fi.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the  pretended 
sciences  of  alchemy  and  uromancy,  and  his  whole  history  (hko  that  of 
tnoet  similar  character*)  in  a  proof  of  the  influence  that  may  be 
soqnlred  in  an  ignorant  age  by  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  when  ho 
possesses  aomo  little  information  above  the  generality  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Hia  writings  were  numerous,  but  of  little  worth,  and  they 
are  now  very  seldom  looked  into.  The  titles  nf  twelve  of  them  are 
given  in  the  '  Biographic  M<?dicale,'  from  which  work  the  preceding 
account  is  taken. 

TIARI'NI,  ALESSANDRO,  one  of  tho  most  celebrated  painters  nf 
•hool,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1577.  Ho  first  studied 
Proapcro  Fontana,  and.  after  Fontana's  death  in  1597.  under 
olonieo  Cesi ;  but  having  in  a  quarrel  discharged  a  pistol  or  similar 
on  at  a  fellow  scholar,  without  however  doing  him  any  injury,  he 
was* obliged  to  fly  from  Bologna.  Ho  went  to  Florence,  and  there 
engaged  himself  with  a  portrait  painter,  for  whom  he  painted  bands 
and  draperies,  and  some  of  his  performances  having  attracted  the 
notice  of  Domenico  da  Passignsno,  ho  was  admitted  by  that  painter 
into  his  studio  aa  a  scholar.  Tiarini  remained  with  Possignano  seven 
years,  and  by  that  time  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that  be  received 
invitation*  from  Bologna  to  return  to  that  city.  In  Bologna  hia  works 
excited  universal  admiration  for  their  invention  and  earnestness  of 
r,  and  for  their  boldness  of  foreshortening,  correctness  of  design, 
priety  of  colouring :  the  tone  of  Tiarini'*  pictures  ia  sombre ;  he 
"  little  red,  and  avoided  gay  colours  generally.  Hia  workB,  which 
nro  very  numerous,  consist  chiefly  in  oil  paintings ;  be  executed  com- 
paratively little  in  fresco  :  those  in  public  plaocs  alone,  in  Bologna  and 
its  vicinity,  and  in  Mantua,  Modena,  Keggio,  Parma,  Cremona,  and 
Pavia,  amount  to  upwards  of  two  hundred:  their  subjects  aro  gene- 
rally of  a  melancholy  or  serious  nnture.  The  following  are  tho  most 
celebrated: — A  Miracle  of  St.  Dominic,  in  tho  Capclla  del  Rosario, 
in  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Bologna,  painted  in  competition 
with  Lionello  Spada,  in  which  the  saint  restores  a  dead  child  to  life; 
the  exhumation  of  a  dead  monk,  in  the  convent  of  Son  Michele  in 
Bosco ;  and  St.  Peter  repenting  hia  Denial  of  Christ,  standing  out- 
aide  tho  door  of  the  house  of  the  high  priest,  with  the  Mocking  of 
Christ  in  the  background,  illuminated  by  torchlight. 

Ludovico  Caracci,  whose  style  Tiarini  ultimately  adopted,  was  ft 
great  admirer  of  bis  works:  when  he  first  saw  Tiarini's  picture  of  the 
Miraclo  of  San  Domenico,  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  that  he 
knew  no  living  master  that  could  be  compared  with  Tiarini.  Many  of 
Tiarini's  pictures,  out  of  Bologna,  have  been  attributed  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Caracci  :  such  was  the  caso  with  tho  celebrated  Deposi- 
tion from  tho  Cross,  now  in  the  Gallery  of  tho  Academy  of  Bologna, 
formerly  in  the  church  of  the  college  of  Montalto  :  it  is  engraved  in 
tho  work  of  Rosas piui,  '  La  Pinacotec*  della  Poute2cia  Accademia 
delle  Belle  Arti  in  Bologna.' 

Several  of  Tiai una  pictures  have  lost  their  colour,  owing  to  bis 
practice  of  glszicg ;  in  some  the  colouring  consists  entirely  of  glazed 
tints,  the  design  being  cxocutesl  in  grey.  He  opened  a  life  academy 
in  Bologna,  and  had  many  scholars.  Mulvstia  has  preserved  tho  nauw 
of  a  famous  model  that  he  used  frequently  to  engage,  Vslstrago. 
Tiarini  died  at  Bol"gtn,  February  8,  16RH,  age  I  ninety-one. 
TIBALDEO.  [TrhMnv...] 

TIBALDI,  PELLKCIRl'NO,  otherwise  called  rdligrino  Pellegrini, 
or  sometimes  Pellegrino  da  Bologna,  distinguished  himself  both  in 
painting  and  in  architecture.  He  was  bom  in  1527,  nt  Bologna, 
where  his  father,  who  originally  came  from  VaUol  la  in  tho  Milanese 
territory,  won  only  a  common  ma«on.  How,  so  circumstanced,  the 
father  was  able  to  bring  up  his  son  to  a  profession  requiring  means 
beyond  those  of  bus  own  condition  in  life,  does  not  appear ;  neither  is 
it  known  from  whom  Tibaldi  received  his  first  instruction  in  painting. 
In  1547  he  visited  Rome,  with  tho  intention,  it  is  said,  of  studying 
under  Pierino  del  Vaga,  but  as  the  latter  died  in  that  same  year,  he 
could  hardly  have  received  any  U**oiis  from  hiin.  Whether  he  beenmo 
a  pupil  of  Michael  Agnolo  is  unknown  :  he  certainly  studied  his 
works  very  successfully,  for  while  he  caught  from  them  grandeur  of 
stylo  atid  energy  of  forms,  he  h>  attempered  their  severity  by  tho 
freedom  and  graco  of  his  pencil,  that  he  afterwards  acquired  from  the 
Caracci  the  name  of  'Michelajiiolo  Riforinato,'  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  ori.'inutor  of  that  stylo  which  they  perfected.  We  must  how- 
ever conclude  that  although  be  was  employed  there  in  tho  church  of 
S.  I-odovico  di  Frauoesi.  ho  did  not  display  any  great  ability  with  hia 
p-ncil  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  it  being  related  of  him  that  he  | 
felt  to  discouraged  as  to  have  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death, 
from  which  desperate  resolution  ho  was  withheld  only  by  Ottaviano 
Ma*chtrlno,  who  advised  him  tj  give  up  painting  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  architecture,  for  which  ho  had  shown  considerable  taste. 
In  all  probability  this  auecdote  has  been  strangely  exaggerated,  nor 
are  wo  informed  how  ho  set  about  putting  Msscherino's  udvico  into 
practice.  That  ho  partly  adopted  it,  ii  certain,  anil  equally  certain 
that  if  he  renounced  painting  for  a  while,  ho  returned  t •>  it :  iu  fact, 
not  very  long  after  tho  circumstance  just  spoken  of,  he  was  sent  to 
Bologua  by  Cardinal  Poggio  U>  adorn  hi  palace  (afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Acadcmia  Clementina),  where  ho  painted  the  hUtory  of  Ulysses. 
For  the  same  prelato  ho  also  painted  the  Poggi  Chapel,  which  had 
been  erected  after  Tibaldi's  own  designs,  and  it  was  those  productions 


which  excited  tho  admiration  of  the  Caracci.  He  was  next  employed 
at  Loretto  and  A  noons,  whore  ho  executed  several  works  in  fresco, 
and  among  them  those  with  which  ho  adorned  the  Sals  do'  Mercauti, 
or  Exchange,  in  tho  lnst-mentioncxl  city. 

His  reputation  as  an  architect  in  tho  meanwhile  increased,  and  after 
being  employed  to  design,  if  not  to  execute,  several  buildinga  at 
Bologna,  and  the  Palazzo  della  Sapiensa,  or  Collegio  Borromeo,  at 
Pavia  (which  last  was  begun  by  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  in  1581),  he 
restored  the  Archiepisropal  Palace  at  Milan,  and  was  appointed 
chief  architect  of  tho  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  in  that  city  (1570).  He 
suggested  the  idea  or  first  design  of  the  modern  facade  attached  to 
that  celebrated  Gothic  structure,—*  design  which  has  obtained  him 
both  praise  snd  censure  in  almost  equal  degree.  Among  other 
buildings  by  him  at  Milan  »re  the  church  of  San  tarenzo,  that  of 
S.  Fedele.  and  that  of  the  Jesuit*.  But  tho  work  which,  if  le*s  cele- 
brated than  some  of  his  others,  is  considered  by  one  of  his  critics  his 
chef  d'eouvre,  and  a  masterpiece  for  tho  contrivance  and  ability  shown 
in  it,  is  the  M'asa  Profcsaa,  or  that  of  the  Jesuits  at  Genoa,  with  its 
church,  Ac.,  where  he  completely  mastered  a'l  the  diflkulties  ariiing 
from  the  inconvenience  of  the  site.  Neither  his  fame  nor  his  works 
were  confined  to  Italy,  for  the  former  caused  him  to  be  invited  to 
Spain  in  15SG,  by  Philip  II.,  where  he  was  employed  both  in  hia 
c.v  icitv  of  architect  and  in  that  of  painter,  in  which  last  he  executed 
many  admirable  frescoes  in  the  EscuiiU.  Liberally  rewarded  by 
Philip,  who  also  conferred  on  him  tho  title  of  Marquis  of  Valsolda  (his 
birthplace),  Tibaldi  returned  to  Italy  after  passing  about  nine  years  in 
Spain,  and  died  at  Milan  in  15'JS ;  such  at  least  is  the  date  assigned 
by  Tiraboschl,  though  some  make  it  much  earlier,  1500  or  1591,  and 
others  about  aa  much  later,  viz.  lflOS. 

(Tiraboschi ;  Lanzi;  Milizia;  Zanotti ;  Nagler.) 

TIBALDI,  DOMENICO,  younger  brother,  not  son  of  the  preceding, 
as  he  is  sometimes  called,  wsb  born  in  1541,  and  was,  if  not  equally 
celebrated,  like  him  both  >  painter  and  architect,  but  ranks  far  higher 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  other  character.  He  executed  many  buildings 
at  Bologna,  the  principal  among  which  are  the  Palazzo  Magnaoi,  the 
Dogana,  or  custom  house,  the  chapel  in  tbo  cathedral  so  greatly 
admired  by  Clement  VIII.  as  being  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
st  Rome,  and  tho  small  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Borgo.  Domenico 
also  practised  engraving  with  success,  snd  in  that  branch  of  art  was 
the  instructor  of  Agostino  Caracci.    Ho  died  at  Bologna  in  15S3. 

TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'DIUS  NERO  was  born  in  Rome,  on  the  l«th 
November,  n.c.  42,  according  to  Suetonius.  He  belonged  to  the  gens 
Claudia,  an  old  patrician  family  of  great  distinction,  which  was  known 
for  its  arUtocratical  pride.  Tiberius  belonged  to  this  house  by  the 
side  of  his  father,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  as  well  as  his  mother, 
Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  the  nieoo  of  her  husband,  being  the  daughter 
of  Appius  Pukher.  This  Appiu*  Pukher  was  a  brother  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  the  elder,  and  they  were  both  sons  of  Appius  Csecus. 
His  father  was  quicstor  to  C.  Julius  Ctcsar,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Alexandrian  war.  He  became  succes- 
sively proctor  and  pontifex,  and  iu  the  civil  troubles  during  the 
triumvirate  ho  followed  the  party  of  M.  Antonius.  Being  compelled 
by  Uctavianus  to  fly  from  Rome,  he  escaped  by  sea,  and  hastened  to 
M.  Antonius,  who  was  then  in  Greece.  His  wife  and  hia  infant  son 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  and  thoy  happily  escaped.  Tiberius 
the  elder  booii  modo  his  peace  with  Uctavianus  ;  bo  gave  up  to  him 
his  wife,  Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  then  pregnant  with  Nero  Claudius 
DrusuB,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwords  (tu  38).  Thus  Tiberius  tho 
younger  and  his  brother  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  became  stepsons  of 
Octivianus,  who  from  the  year  B.C.  27  was  Augustus. 

The  great  talents  of  Tiberius  were  developed  at  a  very  early  age. 
In  his  ninth  year  he  delivered  a  public  speech  iu  honour  of  his  father; 
in  B.C.  29  he  accompanied  Octavianus  iu  bis  triumph  aftsr  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  rode  on  his  left  side,  Marcellu*  being  on  the  right.  After 
having  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  be  distinguished  himself  by  splendid 
entertainments  which  be  gave  to  the  people.  He  married  Vipesnia 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Cicero's 
friend  T.  Pomponius  Atticos.  She  brought  him  a  son,  Drusus,  and 
she  was  again  with  child  when  Tiberiua  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  her  to 
the  policy  of  Augustus,  who  compelled  him  ,to  marry  his  daughter 
Julia,  tho  widow  of  Mar  cell  us  and  of  Agrippa,  and  the  mother  of 
Caius  and  Luciua  Cottar,  (a. v.  12.)  Tiberiua  obeyed  reluctantly,  bat 
bo  novor  ceased  to  love  Vipaania.  Such  was  his  affootion  for  her,  that 
whenever  ho  saw  bis  repudiated  wife  he  would  follow  her  with  tears ; 
and  accordingly  an  order  was  given  that  Agrippina  should  never 
appear  in  sight  of  Tiberius.  For  somo  time  Tiberiua  lived  in  harmony 
with  Julia,  and  had  a  boo  by  her,  who  died  young.  But  the  scanda- 
lous conduct  of  Julia  soon  dtsgustod  him,  and  he  withdrew  from  all 
intimate  intercourse  with  her. 

During  this  timo  Tiberius  took  an  active  part  in  public  affaire.  Ho 
defended  tho  interests  of  King  Archclaus  (of  J udscs,  or  of  Cappadocia), 
of  the  Tralliani,  and  of  tho  Thessalians;  he  was  active  in  obtaining 
relief  for  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea,  of  Tbyatira,  and  of  Chios,  who, 
having  suffered  from  an  earthquake,  had  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
senate :  be  pleaded  against  Fannius  Ca'pio,  who  had  eonspired  against 
Augustus  and  who  was  condemned  for  high  treason;  aud  he  was 
twice  intrusted  with  the  '  cura  atinonic.'  Tiberius  made  bis  first 
campaign  as  Tribunus  militum  in  tho  Cantabriaa  war.    From  Spain 
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he  went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  Tigrane-B  to  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  and  in  forcing  the  Parthian*  to  surrender  the 
eagles  which  they  had  taken  from  M.  Crawms.  Ho  returned  to  Rome 
in  rc  IS.  During  a  year  he  had  the  command  in  Oatlia  Comata,  the 
peace  of  which  prorince  was  troubled  bj  disputes  between  the  princes 
and  by  incursions  of  the  barbarian*. 

In  B.C.  15  he  and  his  brother  Drusus  brought  the  Alpine  nations  of 
Rhostia  to  obedience.  He  also  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  P&nnonia, 
which  had  lasted  since  n.c.  18,  and  which  bo  terminated  by  subduing 
the  Iiretici,  the  Scordisci,  ami  the  Dalniatsr,  who  were  allied  with  the 
Pannoninns.  (B.C.  14.)  The  (lennani  having  defeated  M.  Lolliua  and 
taken  tho  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion  in  B.C.  10.  (Velleius  Paterculus, 
ii  ii-7>.  Dru»u»  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  and  Tiberius  returned  to  Home, 
where  he  celebrated  his  lint  triumph.  In  the  Rhrqtian  war  Tibirius 
bad  shown  great  military  skill,  hut  the  Romans  carried  on  the  war 
with  unheard-of  cruelties  against  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  tho 
majority  were  killed  or  carried  off  as  slaves.  In  memory  of  his 
victories,  a  monument  was  erected  at  Torba  (now  Monaco,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nirra),  on  which  the  names  of  forty-five  Khastion 
tribes  were  inscribed,  (l'limus,  '  Hist  Nat,'  iii.  21.)  In  B.C.  13 
Tiberius  was  appointed  consul,  together  with  P.  Quintilius  Varus, 
Meanwhile  Drusus  carried  on  the  war  in  Germany  with  great  success ; 
but  in  n.c.  9,  on  his  retreat  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine, 
be  had  a  fall  from  bis  horse,  which  proved  fatal.  Tiberius  was  then 
at  Pavia,  but  as  soon  ss  he  was  informed  of  this  accident,  he  hastened 
to  Germany,  and  arrived  in  the  camp  of  his  brother,  near  the  YeioI 
and  the  Rhine,  just  before  be  died. 

Tiberius  led  the  army  to  Mainz  (Moguntiaeum).  He  ordered  the 
body  of  bis  brother  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  and  he  accompanied  It  on 
foot.  After  discharging  this  pious  duty,  ho  returned  to  Germany.  In 
the  new  war  with  the  Uermani,  Tiberius  at  first  defeated  them,  and 
transplanted  40,000  Sigambri  from  the  right  hank  of  the  lower  Rhine 
to  the  left  bank ;  but  he  afterwards  employed  peaceable  measures, 
and  by  nogociatlon  he  obtained  mure  influence  over  them  than  his 
brother  Drusus  by  all  his  victories.  (Velleius  P.-iterculua,  ii.  97 ; 
Tacitus,  '  Anna).,'  ii.  20.)  He  left  the  command  in  Germany  in  b.c.  7, 
•nd  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and 
he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  the  same  year. 

Tiberius  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame ;  he  was  respected  by  the 
army,  and  admired  by  the  people ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  emperor.  He  nevertheless  suddenly  abandoned  his  important 
functions,  left  Home,  and,  without  communicating  his  motives  to 
anybody,  retired  to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  So  firm  was  his  resolution 
to  retire  from  public  affairs,  that  he  refused  to  take  any  nourishment 
for  four  days,  in  order  to  show  bis  mother  that  ber  prayers  and  tears 
could  not  keep  him  any  longer  in  Rome.  (Suetonius,  'Tiberius/  a 
10.)  During  eight  years  he  led  a  private  life  at  Rhodes,  renouncing 
all  honours,  and  living  in  the  Greek  style,  and  on  terms  of  equality 
with  those  around  him,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse, 
especially  Greek  philosophers  and  poets.  The  Romans  wore  surprised 
to  see  the  step-son  of  their  emperor  retiro  to  a  distant  island ;  and 
various  hypotheses  were  raised  to  explain  the  motive  of  bis  voluntary 
exile.  The  disgusting  conduct  of  bis  wife  Julia  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sufficient  muse  for  this  extraordinary  resolution  ;  but  Tiberius  him- 
self afterwards  avowed  that  be  had  renounced  public  business  in  order 
to  escape  all  charges  of  having  formed  ambitious  schemes  against  his 
step-sons  Cuius  and  Lucius  Cicsvar,  who  were  created  '  priucipes  juven- 
tutis/  and  appointed  successors  of  Augustus  in  the  very  year  in  which 
Tiberius  went  to  Rhodes.  It  seems  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  tho 
elevation  of  these  two  young  men,  and  that  there  was  discord  between 
him  and  them;  for  when  he  afterwards  wished  to  go  back  to  Rome, 
Augustus  would  not  allow  it  until  Caius  Cusar  had  consented,  and  it 
was  also  on  condition  that  be  should  take  no  part  in  the  government 
of  the  state.  From  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  Tiberius  aud  hie 
mother  Livia  had  perhaps  been  intriguing  to  exclude  Caius  and  Lucius 
Caesar  from  the  succession,  and  that  he  preferred  a  voluntary  exile  to 
a  compulsory  banishment,  such  as  was  infiicted  by  Augustus  upon  his 
own  daughter  Julia.  Rut  this  is  mere  supposition,  and  there  are  no 
facta  on  which  a  direct  accusation  against  Tiberius  can  be  sustained. 
With  regard  to  his  banished  wife  Julia,  Tiberius  acted  with  great 
delicacy,  notwithstanding  her  conduct,  and  ho  besought  Augustus  to 
leave  her  all  those  presents  which  he  bad  formerly  given  her.  (Sue- 
tonius, 'Tiberius/  c.  12,  13.)  At  last  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome 
(A.D.  2),  and  was  received  by  the  people  with  demonstrations  of  great 
joy.  In  the  same  year  Lucius  Csstnr  died  at  Manilla  (Marseille),  and 
his  death  was  followed  by  that  of  his  brother,  who  died  in  a-D.  4,  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  which  be  bad  received  in  the  Parthian  war. 
Augustus  then  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  future  successor,  in  A.D.  4, 
and  Tiberius  in  his  turn  was  compelled  by  Augustus  to  adopt  Drusus 
Germanicua,  the  son  of  his  lato  brother  Drusus  Nero.  Augustus  also 
adopted  M.  Agrippa,  the  posthumous  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  but  he 
did  not  designate  him  as  a  successor  in  the  empire.  The  imperial 
throne  was  thus  secured  to  the  house  of  the  Claudii.  In  the  same 
year  (*.r>.  4)  Tiberius  was  appointed  commander  in-chief  in  Germany, 
and  he  w*s  accompanied  by  the  historian  Velleius  Paterculus,  who 
was  prscfectus  equitum.  After  having  subdued  the  Rructeri,  aud 
renewed  the  alliance  with  the  Cbatti,  Tiberius  in  a.d.  5  made  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Longobards,  who  were  defeated ;  and  be  obliged  the 


whole  north-west  of  Germany  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  authority. 
In  the  following  year  (a.d.  6)  he  led  70,000  foot  and  4000  horse  against 
Maroboduus,  the  king  of  the  Marcomanni,  who  was  saved  from  ruin 
by  a  rising  of  the  inhabit  ante  of  Pannonia  and  northern  Illyricum, 
who  intercepted  the  communications  of  the  Roman  army  with  Italy. 
Tiberius  employed  fifteen  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries, 
against  these  nations,  and,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  every  description, 
ho  quelled  the  outbreak  within  three  years.  This  war  was  especially 
dangerous  because  the  Oermani  threatened  to  join  the  Ponnonians, 
but  Tiberius  prevented  their  junctiou  by  negociations  and  by  the 
success  of  his  arms.  After  having  celebrated  bis  third  triumph,  he 
was  again  sent  against  the  German!,  who  had  slain  Varus  and  his 
army  (a.d.  0).    Tiberius,  who  was  accompanied  by  Gormanicus,  suc- 


ceeded in  preventing  the  Germani  from  invading  the  countries  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  aud  he  then  eelebrsted  his  fourth  triumph. 


Velleius  Paterculus,  an  able  judge  of  military  talents,  gives  us  a  most 
favourable  idea  of  him  an  a  general.  Suetonius  gays  also  that,  sharing 
in  all  the  hardships  of  the  common  soldiers,  he  maintained  a  severe 
discipline,  but  at  the  same  time  he  carefully  watched  over  the  security 
and  the  comfort  of  the  soldier*. 

Augustas  died  at  Nota  on  hie  return  from  Naples,  where  be  had 
accompanied  Tiberius,  who  was  going  to  conduct  the  war  in  Iltyria 
(29th  of  August,  a  d.  14).  Anxious  to  see  her  son  at  that  critical 
moment  in  Rome,  Li  via  concealed  the  emperor's  death  until  Tiberius, 
who  was  informed  of  it  by  messengers,  had  arrived  at  Nola.  (Dio. 
Ca*»iu«,  vL  30,  31.) 

Tiberius  became  emperor  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  at  an  age  when  both 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  have  acquired  strength  from  habit,  and  when 
a  man's  character  seldom  changes.  Until  that  time  he  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  virtuous  man ;  his  virtues  were  imbued  with  the 
eevcro  gravity  of  his  character.  Among  his  biographers  nono  baa 
blamed  his  early  life ;  yet  no  sooner  was  he  emperor,  than  he  was 
cbarged  with  crimes  the  most  dreadful  and  disgusting.  His  former 
life  is  represented  as  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  An  example  of 
such  dissimulation  is  known  in  history.  Sixtu*  V.  concealed  his  real 
intentions  for  thirty  years;  however  it  was  not  bis  real  character 
which  bo  thus  concealed  ;  but  by  retiring  from  efiairs,  and  by  simu- 
lating disease  and  infirmity,  he  made  the  cardinals  believe  that  by 
choosing  him  pope  they  would  make  him  their  instrument,  because  his 
infirmities  would  not  allow  him  to  act  with  energy.  Tiberius  however, 
except  the  eight  years  that  he  spent  in  Rhodes,  was  constantly 
employed  in  matters  which,  although  they  would  have  allowed  him  to 
conceal  his  real  disposition,  he  could  never  have  managed  with  such 
success,  unless  his  conduct  bad  been  directed  by  the  foroe  of  his  real 
character. 

Augustus  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  tho  republic  by 
accumulating  in  his  person  the  different  high  functions  of  the  state. 
Tiberius,  proud  and  energetic,  abolished  even  the  shadow  of  the 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  which  he  despised.  Tho  Romans  Doing  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  obedience,  the  only  obstacles  in  bis  way  were  the 
worn  out  institutions  of  the  ancient  republic.  Immediately  upon  the 
accession  of  Tiberius,  Agrippa  Postumus  wss  put  to  death,  probably 
by  order  of  Tiberius  (Suetonius, '  Tiberius,'  c  22 ;  Tacitus,  '  Anna!./ 
i.  C.)  About  this  time  the  supreme  power  was  offered  by  the  troops 
on  tho  Lower  Rhine  to  Germanious,  who  however  refused  it ;  and  the 
mutiny  was  quelled  by  him  aud  by  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  who 
commanded  in  Pannonia,  Tiberius  began  by  some  enactments  which 
tended  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  morals ;  ho  abolished  the  comitia 
for  tho  election  of  the  various  officers  of  the  sUte,  and  transferred  the 
election  to  the  senate,  the  members  of  which  were  subservient  to  him. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  Tiberius  intended  to  destroy  tho  last 
remnants  of  the  aucient  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  to  supplant 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  nation  by  the  majesty  of  the  emperor. 
Augustus  Lad  already  employed  the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis  to  punish 
the  authors  of  libels  agsin.it  his  person  (Tacitus.  '  Anna].,'  i.  72) ; 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  Tiberius,  who  established  the  Judicia 
Msjcstatis,  by  which  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  having  impngtied 
the  majesty  of  the  emperor  either  by  deeds  or  words,  were  proseouted 
with  the  utmost  sevority.  The  number  of  the  delatoros,  or  denouncers 
of  such  crimes,  daily  incresscd,  and  a  secret  police  was  gradually 
established  in  Rome,  as  well  organised  and  as  well  supported  by  spies 
as  the  secret  police  of  Napoleon.  The  property,  honour,  and  li/o  of 
tho  citizens  were  exposed  to  tho  most  unfounded  calumnies,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  anxiety  and  moral  disease  prevailed  throughout  tho 
empire.  The  natural  severity  of  Tiberius  gradually  degenerated  into 
cruelty,  and  he  showed  symptoms  of  that  misanthropy  and  that  gloomy 
state  of  mind  which  increased  with  year*.  In  the  meantime  Germani- 
cua,  the  favourite  of  the  army,  had  avenged  the  defeat  of  Varus,  but 
Tiberius  recalled  him  from  Germany,  and  sent  him  into  the  Eaat 
(a.d.  17).  Germanious  conquered  Cilicia  and  Coinmagene,  and  he 
renewed  the  alliance  with  the  Partbians,  but  he  died  suddenly  at 
Anttooh  (a.0.  19.)  Public  opinion  aocueed  Cnciua  Piso,  the  commauder 
in  Syria,  of  having  poisoned  Germauicua  by  order  of  the  emperor ; 
but  before  Piao  could  be  sent  to  trial,  he  was  found  dead. 

Sejanus,  the  son  of  a  Prefectus  Pratorio,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  the  emperor  (a.d.  19  22),  who  henceforth  gradually 
abandoned  to  him  the  direction  of  public  affair*,  of  which  Sejann* 
became  the  absolute  master  from  the  year  a.d.  22.  [Smawbb, 
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TIBERIUS  II. 


Leans  JE.]  Druaus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  who  bad  governed  tba 
Roman  part  of  Germany  wiUi  great  ability,  wu  poisoned  by  Sejanua 
(a.ii.  23),  and  thU  crime  was  followed  by  a  great  many  othera,  with 
which  it  is  possiblo  that  the  emperor  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Ilia  practice  was  to  shut  himself  up  within  his  palace,  and  to  spend 
his  time  in  the  most  revolting  debauchery.  After  the  death  of  Drusus, 
Tiberius  recommended  to  the  senate  as  his  successors  Nero  and 
Drusus,  the  sons  of  the  unfortunato  Germanicus  and  of  Agrippiua, 
who  was  still  alive.  In  a.d.  20  Sejanua  at  last  persuaded  him  to  retire 
from  public  affairs.  Tiberius  followed  his  advice,  and  went  to  Capua 
sod  Nola,  until  at  last  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  island  of  Cap  rem 
in  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  The  life  which  he  led  at  Caprexe  was  a  series 
of  infamous  pleasures. 

From  this  time  all  public  affairs  wore  directed  by  Sejanua :  the 
emperor  was  inaooofsiblo.  T.  Sabinus,  a  friend  of  Nero,  was  put  to 
death ;  statues  were  erected  to  Sejauus,  and  received  divine  honours. 
After  the  death  of  Li  v. a,  in  a.d.  29,  the  authority  of  Sejanua  was  at 
its  height;  but  at  hut  Antonio,  the  aged  mother  of  Germanicus, 
penetrated  through  the  barriers  of  Caprecc,  and  informed  the  aged 
Tiberius  that  Sejanua  had  left  him  only  the  name  of  emperor.  She 
was  supported  by  Macro,  tho  commander  of  the  Praetorian  guard.  In 
consequence  of  this  information,  Tiberius  ordered  the  senate  to  oon- 
detnn  Sejanua ;  and  the  senate  obeyed  :  Sejanua,  his  family,  and  his 
fiiendu,  were  put  to  death  in  a.o.  31.  Some  time  after  thia  event, 
Tiberius  retired  from  Capreao,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  a  villa 
near  Misenum,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Lucullua.  (Suetonius, 
'  Tiberius,'  c.  73.)  On  tbe  16th  of  March  a.0.  37,  he  fell  into  a 
lethargy,  and  everybody  believing  him  to  be  dead,  Caligula,  tho  third 
ton  of  Germanicus,  the  favourite  of  nld  Tiberius,  wai  proclaimed 
emperor.  However,  Tiberius  recovered,  aud  Macro,  in  order  to  save 
himself  ami  the  new  emperor,  ordered  him  to  be  suffocated  iu  Us  bed. 
Thus  died  Tiberius,  at  the  age  of  seventy  eight,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-three  years.    (Tacitus,  '  Annal,'  vt  50 ;  Suetonius,  '  Tiberius,* 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Crimea  said  to  have  been  committed 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  either  by  himself  or  by  others  in  his 
name,  are  real  facts.  But  the  question  is  whether  they  are  all  to  be 
imputed  as  crimes  to  Tiberius.  Ilis  insanity  is  a  fact  which  can 
hardly  be  doubted;  a  dark  melancholy,  disgust  of  life,  and  misan- 
thropy, had  taken  {OBsession  of  him,  and  his  struggle  with  the  idea 
of  self-destruction  often  threw  him  into  wild  despair.  lie  found 
consolation  in  tho  sufferings  of  others,  aud  thus  gave  those  bloody 
orders  which  ho  afterwards  regretted.  Tho  unnatural  pleasures  to 
which  he  was  addicted  were  only  another  mode  of  soothing  the 
de«|>air  of  his  souL  It  U  probable  that  his  insanity  was  complete 
when  be  retired  to  Capreje.  Sometin.es  he  bad  lucid  intervals,  in 
which  bo  wrote  those  letters  of  which  Suetonius  gives  some  extracts 
('Tiberius,'  c.  67),  and  in  which  ho  confesses  the  wretched  state  of  bis 
soul.  Ilis  physical  health  waa  excellent,  until  tome  days  before  his 
death.  Tiberius  loved  tho  arts  and  literature.  According  to  Suetonius, 
ho  wrote  a  lyric  poem,  'Conquestio  de  L.  Cxsaris  Morte;'  ho  also 
wrote  poems  in  Greek,  choosing  for  his  models  Euphorion,  Rhianus, 
and  ParUienius,  tho  author  of  an  erotic  poem  which  has  come  down 
to  us. 

(Suetonius,  Tibtrii;  Vcllcius  ratereulue,  iL,  c  84,  4c;  Tacitus, 
A  anal.,  lib.  L-vi. ;  Dion  Ca&sius,  lib.  xlvi-xlviii. ;  Horn,  Ttberitu,  fin 
//itforitchet  Gtmaldt.  The  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  defended 
by  Buchholz,  Philotojthuche  Untermcli  ungen,  vol.  ii..  p.  49,  4c.) 

TIIJK'RIUS  IL,  ANI'CiUS  THRAX,  FLA'VItTS  CONSTAX- 
TI'NUS,  one  of  tho  greatest  and  most  virtuous  emperora  of  tbe  east. 
He  was  born  Id  Thrace  towards  tho  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and 
belonged  to  a  rich  and  very  distinguished  family,  the  history  of  which 
is  unknown  to  us.  He  was  educated  at  tho  court  of  Justinian,  whose 
r,  Justin  II.  (565-78),  loved  him  as  his  son,  and  employed  him 
us  civil  and  military  offices.  In  573  Tiberius,  who  waa  then 
general  of  the  imperial  guards,  commanded  tho  army  against  the 
Avars,  who  were  powerful  north  of  the  Save  and  tho  Danube.  His 
lieutenant  having  neglected  to  watch  the  passage*  of  the  Danube, 
Tiberius  was  surprised  by  the  Avars  and  lost  a  battle.  However,  be 
recovered  this  loss,  and  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  tho  possession  of 
tho  important  fortress  of  Sirminm,  now  Mitrowiez,  on  tbe  Save,  near 
its  junctiun  with  tho  Danube,  was  secured  to  the  Romans.  This  was 
one  of  the  few  advantages  obtained  by  the  Greek  armies  during  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  Justin  II.  Italy,  which  bad  been  conquered  by 
Justinian,  was  overrun  by  the  Longobarda  ;  tbe  Berbers  ravaged  tho 
kingdom  of  Carthage,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Vandals ;  and 
on  the  Persian  frontier  Chosroes  (Khosrew)  made  various  conquests. 
Justin,  feeling  his  incompetency,  and  having  lost  his  son,  looked  for  a 
regoiit,  and  bis  choice  fell  upon  Tiberias.  Tho  great  talents  of  Tibe- 
rius, his  amiable  character,  his  generosity  and  love  of  justice,  and  his 
sincere  piety,  had  won  bim  the  heart*  of  the  nation,  and  the  esteem 
of  the  emperor  and  his  ministers.  Justin  was  confirmed  in  his  choice 
by  the  empress  Sophia,  whose  private  views  on  this  occasion  harmo- 
nised with  the  interest  of  the  state.  Tiberius  waa  the  handsomest 
man  at  the  court,  and  it  seems  that  Sophia  intended  to  marry  him 
on  the  death  of  Justin.  However  thia  may  be,  before  she  declared  in 
whtthor  he  was  married.  Tiberius  imtuc- 
s  of  the  question,  and  answered  that  he  was 


not,  although  he  was  secretly  married  to  a  lady  named  Anastasia.  He 
thus  gained  the  protection  of  the  empress,  and  was  proclaimed  Cnesar 
by  Justin  on  the  7th  of  December  574,  in  a  most  solemn  assembly  of 
the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  of  the  clergy  under  the  presidency 
of  the  patriarch  Eutychiua,  by  whom  Tiberius  was  crowned  with  the 
imperial  diadem.  In  thia  assembly  the  emperor  Justin  addressed  to 
his  future  successor  the  remarkable  speech  (Theophylactus,  iiL  11), 

You  behold  f 


whioh  Gibbon  translates  thus  :-"  You  behold  tho  ensigns  of  , 
power.  You  are  about  to  receive  them,  not  from  my  hand,  but  from 
the  hand  of  God.  Honour  them,  and  from  them  you  wilt  derive 
honour.  Respect  the  empress  your  mother — you  are  now  her  son — 
before,  you  were  her  servant.  Delight  not  in  blood,  abstain  from 
revenge,  avoid  those  actions  by  which  I  have  incurred  the  public 
hatred,  and  consult  the  experience  rather  than  the  example  of  your 

rredeceasor.  As  a  man,  I  have  sinned ;  as  a  sinner,  even  in  this  lifo 
have  been  severely  punished  :  but  these  servants  (his  ministers), 
who  have  abused  my  confidence  and  influtuml  my  passion,  will  appear 
with  me  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ.  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  the  diadem :  be  thou  wise  and  modest ;  remember  what 
you  have  been,  remember  what  you  aro."  To  this  speech  of  a  dying 
ainner,  Tiberius  anawered,  "  If  you  consent,  I  live ;  if  you  command, 
I  die  :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  infuse  into  your  heart  what- 
ever 1  have  neglected  or  forgotten." 

Tho  burden  of  government  dovolved  upon  Tiberius,  whoso  authority 
waa  never  checked  by  Justin.  The  war  with  Persia  prevented  Tibe- 
rius from  expelling  the  Longobarda  from  Italy  ;  but  he  sent  there  all 
tbe  troops  he  could  dispose  of,  and  succeeded  iu  maintaining  tbe 
imperial  authority  in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  on  the  Ligurian  coast, 
in  the  fortified  places  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  Rome,  iu  Naples,  and  in 
the  greater  part  of  Campania  and  of  Lucania.  He  saved  Home  and 
Pope  Pelagius  II.  from  the  Longobard*  by  sending  a  fleet  laden  with 
provisions  (775).  Some  years  later  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Prankish  king  Chilperic,  who  checked  the  Longobarda  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  Tiberius  succeeded  in  bribing  several  of  the  thirty  Longo- 
bard ion  dukes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  King  Clopho  (573  74)  and 
during  tho  minority  of  Antharis,  imitated  in  Itily  tho  Thirty  Tyrants 
of  Athens.  Tbe  daughter  of  King  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  who  hod 
fled  from  Italy,  waa  then  living  at  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  reigns  of  Justin  and  Tiberius 
was  the  war  with  Persia.  Khosrew,  the  king  of  Persia,  had  made 
extensivo  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  during  tho  reign  of  Justin.  In 
575  Tiberius  concluded  a  partial  truco  for  three  years  with  him,  on 
should  cease  except  on  the  frontiers  of 
vas  still  carried  on.  These  frontiers  being 
easily  defended  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  defiles  in  the 
Armenian  Mountains,  Tiberius  levied  a  strong  army  while  Khosrew 
lost  timu  in  forcing  passages  or  in  besieging  email  fortified  places.  For 
several  centuries  the  Eastern  empire  had  not  seen  sueb  an  army  as  was 
then  raised  by  Tiberius.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  among 
whom  were  many  Teutonic  anil  Slavonic  barbarians,  crossed  the 
Bosporus  in  576,  under  the  command  of  Justinian,  and  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Tbeodoeiopolis,  the  key  of  Armenia-  Theodore,  the 
Byzantine  general,  defended  the  fortress  against  the  whole  army  of 
Khosrew.  At  the  approach  of  Justinian  tho  Persian  king  left  the 
sioge  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Greeks.  The  encounter  took  place 
near  Meliteno  (in  the  district  of  Mclitene  in  Armenia  Minor).  The 
Persians  were  routed,  and  many  of  them  were  drowned  in  their  retreat 
across  tho  Euphrates;  twenty-four  elephants,  loaded  with  the  treasures 
of  Khosrew  aud  the  spoil  of  bis  camp,  were  sent  to  Constantinople, 
Justinian  then  advanced  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  peace  was 
about  to  be  concluded  in  577 ;  but  Khosrew  broke  off  the  negotiations 
on  account  of  a  victory  whioh  his  general  Tamchoiroea  (Tam-khosrew) 
unexpectedly  obtained  over  Justinian  by  surprising  him  in  Armenia, 
Tiberius  now  recalled  Justinian,  and  appointed  in  his  place  Mauritius, 
who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Mauritius  restored  tho  old  Roman  pre- 
caution of  never  passing  the  night  oxcept  in  a  fortified  camp;  ho 
advanced  to  meet  tho  Persians,  who  bad  broken  the  truce  of  575,  and 
attacked  the  empire  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia  (577).  Tbe  Persians 
retired  at  tho  approach  of  Mauritius,  who  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
in  Mesopotamia  (577-76). 

On  the  2Ctb  of  September  578  Tiberius  became  sole  emperor  by  the 
solemn  abdication  of  Justin,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  October  next. 
After  the  funeral  of  Justin,  when  tbe  new  emperor  appeared  in  tbo 
Hippodrome,  the  people  became  impatient  to  see  tbe  empress.  Tho 
widow  of  Justin,  who  was  in  the  Hippodrome,  expected  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  people  as  empress  ;  but  she  was  soon  undeceived  by  tbe 
sight  of  Ana8to»ia,  who  suddenly  appeared  at  tho  eido  of  Tiberius. 
In  revenge,  Sophia  formed  a  plot  against  Tiberius,  and  persuaded 
Justinian,  the  former  commander  in  the  Persian  war,  to  put  himself 
at  tho  bead  of  tho  conspiracy.  Tiberius  however  was  informed  of  this 
design.  Justinian  was  arrested,  and  the  emperor,  by  pardouing  him, 
made  bim  for  ever  his  faithful  friend.  Sophia  was  deprived  of  her 
imperial  pension  and  palaces,  and  abo  died  in  neglect  and  obscurity. 

A  quarrel  broke  out  between  Eutycbius,  the  patriarch,  and  Grego- 
rius,  the  apocrisiarius  of  Constantinople,  who  could  not  sgree  on  the 
state  of  the  soul  after  death.  The  Greeks  were  then  tbe  most  dispute- 
people  in  tho  world  about  religious  matters,  and  their  disputes 
led  to  serious  trouble.    The  emperor  accordingly  undertook  to 
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•«ttle  this  dispute.    Adhering  to  the  opinion  of  Gregorins,  ho  con- 
vinced the  patriarch  that  be  m  wrong,  and  be  persuaded  him  to  bum 
which  he  had  written  on  the  corporeal  nature  of  the  aoul  after 

Kbosrew  died  in  670,  after  a  reign  of  forty  euiht  year*.  He  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Greek*,  but  bis  successor,  Hormisda* 
(Ormuz)  broke  them  off  and  recommenced  tbo  war.  Hormiadaa  was 
defeated  by  Mauritius  and  hii  lieutenant,  Narses,  a  great  captain,  who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Narses,  the  Tictor  of  the  Ostro-Goths. 
They  overran  Persia  in  ono  campaign  in  579,  and  in  580  they  routed 
tho  army  of  Hormisdas  in  a  bloody  battle  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  took  up  their  winter-quarter*  in  Mesopotamia.  At 
the  same  time  tbo  Greeks  obtained  great  advantages  in  Africa. 
Qaemul,  king  of  the  Mauritani,  or  Berber*,  had  defeated  and  killed 
three  Greek  generals— Theodore,  Tbeoctute*.  and  Amabilis;  but  in 
580  ho  waa  defeated  by  the  exarch  Gennadiu*.  and  put  to  death. 
Tiberius  wa*  less  fortunate  in  Europe,  the  Avar*  having  surprised  and 
taken  the  town  of  Sirmium.  But  in  the  following  year  (oil)  Mau- 
ritius destroyed  the  Persian  army  in  the  plain  of  Constantine,  and 
their  general,  Tam-Khoertw,  lost  his  life.  Mauritius  hod  a  triumph 
in  Constantinople,  and  on  tho  5th  of  August  he  wa*  created  Cxsar  by 
Tiberius,  who  wss  then  worn  out  by  illness,  and  who  had  no  male 
issue.  After  having  given  his  daughter  Constaotina  in  marriage  to 
Mauritius,  Tiberius  died  on  tho  14th  of  August  582,  and  since  the 
time  of  the  great  Tbeodosius  no  emperor's  death  caused  regret  ao 
universal.  It  k  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  tbe  reign  of  tbia 
emperor,  that  he  was  always  provided  with  money  without  oppressing 
the  people  by  taxation  ;  and  yet  his  liberality  waa  so  great  that  tho 
people  used  to  say  that  he  had  an  inexhaustible  treasure.  But  all 
these  resource*  did  not  enable  him  to  save  Italy,  which  may  bo 
accounted  for  thus : — During  tbe  invasions  of  Italy  and  other  parte  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  barbarians,  many  rich  men  saved  groat 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  carried  to  Constantinople, 
then  tbo  only  safe  place  in  Europe.  This  city  being  tbe  centre  of  the 
art*,  and  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  East  being  very  extensive, 
even  tbe  money  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  gradually 
found  it*  way  into  the  Greek  empire,  where,  the  barbarian*  purchased 
all  thorn  article*  which  they  had  not  skill  enough  to  fabricate  them- 
selves. Tbi*  view  is  corroborated  by  tiie  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
tbe  immense  tribute  which  tho  Greek  emperors  often  paid  to  the  bar- 
barians, there  was  always  n  want  of  coin  in  tho  barbarian  kingdom*. 
On  the  other  hand,  th»' Greeks  having  lust  their  martial  habits,  the 
emperors  were  obliged  to  recruit  their  armies  among  the  barbarian*. 
These  people  however  were  a*  ready  to  fight  against  the  emperor*  as 
for  them  ;  and  it  would  have  endangered  tbe  existence  of  the  empire 
if  too  large  a  number  bad  been  engaged  in  it*  service.  Thus  Tiberius 
preferred  bribing  the  Longobardian  dukes  to  raining  a  largo  army  of 
barbarians,  who  would  probably  have  joined  the  Longobards  a*  soon 
a*  they  bad  got  their  pay. 

(Cedrenua ;  Theophanes  ;  Theonhylaelua  ;  Zonaras  ;  Gregorius 
Turonensis ;  Paulua  Diaconus ;  Gibbon,  Valine  and  Fall ;  Lo  Beau, 
II Moire  du  Pat  Umpire.) 

TIBE'RIUS  ALEXANDER,  prefect  of  Egypt,  wa*  the  son  of  Tibe- 
rius Alexander  who  was  alabarcba  of  Alexandria,  and  tbe  brother  of 
Philo  Judocus,  the  well-known  writer.  Tacitus  call*  him  an  Egyptian, 
but  this  only  means  that  he  waa  a  native  of  Alexandria  j  for  be  wan  n 
Jew,  though  he  afterwards  adopted  paganism.  Nero  appointed  him 
governor  of  Judssa,  where  he  succeeded  Cuspiua  Fadtia,  and  he  made 
him  a  Roman  eques.  In  the  laat  campaign  of  Corbulo  against  the 
Parthian*,  Tiberius  Alexander  and  Vinianua  Annius,  the  *o»-iu-l*w  of 
Corbulo,  were  given  a*  hostage*  to  King  Tiridaten,  who  came  to  the 
Roman  camp  for  tho  purpose  of  settling  hi*  differences  with  the 
Roman*  (a.D.  63).  Tiberius  Alexander  waa  afterward*  appointed 
prefect  of  Egypt,  in  which  capacity  be  quelled  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  were  joaloos  of  the  favour  which 
Nero  showed  the  Greek  inhabitant*  of  that  town.  The  resistance  of 
the  Jew*  was  so  obstinate,  that  Tiberius  wa*  obliged  to  employ  two 
legions  and  five  thousand  Libyan  soldier*  against  them  ;  and  it  ia  said 
that  more  than  fifty  thousand  Jew*  perished  on  this  occasion.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  a.d.  69,  Tiberiu*  Alexander  proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor, 
pursuant  to  a  scheme  which  had  been  concerted  by  Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  Mucianus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  In  consequence  of  this  event, 
tbe  1st  of  July  69  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, who  showed  great  regard  for  bis  governor  of  Egypt.  When 
Titus,  tbe  successor  of  Vespasian,  waa  about  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  which  resulted  in  ita  capture,  ha  waa  accompanied  by 
Tiberius  Alexander. 

(Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  and  Dt  Hello  Jud.;  Suetonius,  Vetpatianm ; 
Tacitua.  AanoA,  xv.  28  ;  BuL  L  11 ;  u.  74,  79  ;  the  notea  of  Erneati 
to  Suetonius  and  Tacitus.) 

TIBERIUS,  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
fth  century  of  our  era.  Suidas  (i.  v.  TuBe^m).  who  calls  him  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  sophist,  ascribes  to  him  a  long  list  of  rhetorical  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  formerly  used 
to  be  called  n«pl  t£»  rapa  AiNioe-eVrci  axtttarmr,  and  which  is  one  of 
tbe  best  work*  of  the  kind  that  were  produced  at  the  time.  The 
sditio  prineepa  of  it,  which  is  ascribed  to  Lao 
Borne  in  1618.  The  next  edition  is  that  of 
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the  work  of  Tiberiu*  in  his  '  Rhetoree  Selecti,'  Svo,  Oxford,  1676.  A 
reprint  of  this  collection  of  rhetoricians  waa  edited  by  J.  F.  Fischer, 
Svo,  Leipzig,  1773.  In  all  these  editions  the  work  of  Tiberius  contains 
only  22  short  chapters,  which  treat  on  Schemata,  that  is,  those  forms 
of  expression  whioh  are  not  tho  natural  forms,  but  are  adopted  for 
ornament  or  use.  In  1815  J.  F.  Boissonade  published  at  London  a 
new  edition,  in  Svo,  from  a  Vatican  manuscript,  in  which  the  work  is 
called  riepl  axina'Tw  faropticZr,  and  in  which  there  are  26  chapters 
more  than  had  ever  before  been  published ;  and  this  second  part  of 
the  work  treats  on  the  so-called  '  iigura  elocutiouis,'  or  tho  ornamental 
forms  of  elocution.  Tbia  edition  of  Boissonade  also  contains  a  work 
of  Rufua,  entitled  rex*"}  pnropue^,  the  author  of  which  has  only  become 
known  through  the  Vatican  manuscript  containing  the  complete  work 
of  Tiberius ;  in  the  editions  of  Gale  and  Fischer  it  wss  callod  the 
work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  A  few  fragments  of  other  works  of 
Tiberiu*  are  preserved  iu  the  scholiast  on  Hermogenes,  ii.,  pp.  355  and 
401,  edit.  Aldus. 

(Groddeck,  Initia  Ilittoria  Gnreorum  Lilrraria,  ii.  173;  Wester- 
msnn,  Getchichtt  der  OrieeK  Beredttamktit,  p.  251,  Ac.) 

TIBE'RIUS  ABSI'MARUS  became  emperor  of  the  East,  lo  a.d.  698, 
under  the  following  circumstances : — Lcontius  dethrone!  and  banished 
tbe  tyrant  Justinian  II.,  and  having  assumed  tbe  imperial  title  in 
695,  continued  tho  war  with  tbo  Arabs  in  Africa.  Notwithatanding 
the  Greeks  were  assisted  by  the  Berbers,  they  lost  Carthago  in 
697  ;  they  reconquered  it  abortly  afterwards,  but  in  698  the  Arabs 
retook  the  town  from  tbo  Greeks  and  entirely  destroyed  it.  A 
powerful  fleet,  commanded  by  tbe  patrioian  John,  wa*  then  off  Car 
thage;  but  although  John  entered  the  harbour  with  a  division  of  his 
fleet,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  his  measures  had  only  a  partial 
effect,  and  be  was  obliged  to  leave  Carthago  to  her  fate.  The  destruc- 
tion of  this  famou*  town  was  attributed  by  tbe  Greek  officers  to  the 
incompetency  of  John,  and  they  were  afraid  to  return  to  Constanti- 
nople without  having  prevented  tho  ruin  of  Carthage.  Absimarus, 
the  commander  of  the  Cibyratro,  or  the  troops  of  the  province  of 
Cibyra,  then  the  collective  name  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  turned  the  dis- 
content of  the  soldiers  to  his  own  profit.  He  persuaded  bis  men  that 
the  emperor  would  punish  them  severely  for  not  having  obtained 
some  advantage  over  tho  Arabs,  and  that  they  ran  the  risk  of  suffering 
for  the  fault*  of  their  commander  in-chief.  When  the  fleet  waa  off 
Crete,  a  mutiny  broke  out  Tho  Cibyratio  proclaimed  Abaimarus 
emperor,  tbo  rest  of  the  fleet  followed  their  example,  and  John  waa 
mansacred. 

Abaimarus  having  arrived  at  Constantinople,  cast  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Caraa  (now  the  Golden  Horn),  between  this  city  and  the  suburb  of 
Sycaj.  Leontius  prepared  a  vigorous  resistance ;  bat  tho  courage  of 
h:a  soldiers  and  of  the  inhabitants;  waa  weakened  by  an  epidemic 
disease,  and  at  laat  Abaimarus  found  bis  way  into  the  town  by  bribing 
some  sentinel*. 

Absimara*  assumed  tbe  name  of  Tiberiu*  and  was  acknowledged 
emperor :  his  rival  Leontins  had  hi*  nose  and  his  ear*  cut  off,  and  wa* 
confined  in  a  monastery.  Tiberiu*  Abaitnaru*  eoutinued  the  war  with 
the  Arab*,  and  appointed  hi*  brother  Herecliu*  commander-in-chief. 
Thi*  experienced  general  conquered  Syria  in  699  and  700,  and  treated 
the  Mohammedan  inhabitant*  most  barbarously :  it  is  said  that 
200,000  of  tbom  lost  their  lives  by  the  sword  of  the  Greeks.  This 
war  contiuned  during  tho  years  701,  702,  and  703;  and,  although 
tbe  Greeks  did  not  recover  Carthage,  tbey  obtained  many  signal  advan- 
tages. Tiberias  Absimarus  bad  great  influence  in  Italy,  where  Popes 
Sergiu*  and  John  VI.  were  continually  harassed  by  John  Platys,  and 
afterwards  by  Thsophylact,  the  Greek  exarch  of  Ravenna. 

Tiberius  Abaimarus  lost  his  crown  by  a  sudden  revolution.  When 
Leontius  dethroned  Justinian  II.,  this  prince  had  his  nose  cut  off,  and 
was  banished  to  tho  town  of  Chorion,  in  the  present  Crimea.  Some 
years  after,  he  fled  to  tbe  kbagban,  or  khan,  of  the  Khazars,  who 
received  bim  respectfully,  and  assigned  for  bis  residence  Phanagoria, 
once  an  opulent  city,  on  the  island  of  TatnaUrclin.  The  khagban, 
whoso  nam o  was  Buairu*,  gave  him  in  marriigo  hi*  sister  Theodora ; 
but  Tiberius  Absimarus  bribed  tbe  khan  with  a  large  sum  of  gold,  and 
Justinian  was  only  saved  by  tho  affection  of  Theodora,  who  discovered 
to  him  tho  treacheroua  design  of  her  brother.  After  strangling  with 
bis  own  hands  tho  two  emissaries  of  tbe  khagban,  Justinian  rewarded 
the  lov*  of  hi*  wife  by  repudiating  ber  and  sending  her  back  to  bar 
brother  Busirus ;  and  be  fled  to  Terbelis,  or  Terbellus,  tho  king  of  the 
Bulgarian*.  He  now  formed  the  plan  of  recovering  his  throne,  and  he 
purchased  tho  aid  of  Terbeli*  by  promising  bim  his  daughter  and  a  part 
of  the  imperial  treasury.  At  the  head  of  15,000  horse,  they  set  out  for 
Constantinople.  Tiberius  Absimarus  waa  dismayed  by  the  audden 
appearance  of  hi*  rival,  whose  bead  had  been  promised  by  the  khagban, 
and  of  whose  escape  he  wss  yet  ignorant.  Justinian  had  still  some 
adherent*  in  Constantinople,  who  introduced  hi*  troops  into  tbe  city, 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  Tiberius  escaped  from  Constantinople,  but 
he  was  seised  st  Apollonia  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (705),  sod  Justinian 
ordered  him,  hi*  brother  Hsreolias,  and  tho  deposed  Leontius,  who 
was  still  alive,  to  bo  dragged  into  the  Hippodrome.  Before  their  exe- 
cution, the  two  usurper*  were  led  in  chains  to  the  throne,  and  forced 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  Justinian,  who  bad  sworn  not  to  spars 
one  of  his  enemies.  Planting  his  feet  on  their  necks,  tbe  tyrant 
the  chariot-race  for  more  than  an  hour,  while  th*  pc°P>* 
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shouted  out  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou  shalt  trample  on  the  asp  I 
aud  basilisk,  and  on  the  lion  and  dragon  shalt  thou  set  thy  foot."  He 
then  gave  order*  to  behead  Tiberius,  Leontlu*.  and  Hcracliu*.  Jus- 
tiuiau  11.  rehttied  till  711.  The  Orceka  gavo  aim  the  surname  of 
Rbiuotmetus,  that  is.  '  ho  whose  no>e  i»  cut  off.'  Tiberius  Absiinoru* 
bad  two  soiw,  Theodore  and  Constantino,  who  probably  periahed  with 
tbeir  lather.  It  U  said  however  that  Theodore,  who  is  also  called 
Tbeodosius,  survived  hi*  father,  and  became  bishop  of  Ephetut,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Iconoclasts;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

(Tbeophanes ;  Cedrenu* ;  Zooaras ;  Gibbon,  Ikdint  and  FaU  ;  Le 
Beau.  Uittotre  du  Bos  Empire.) 

TIBULLUS,  A'LBIUS,  lived  in  the  time  of  Augusta*,  and  was  a 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Horace.  He  was  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
originally  possessed  considerable  property,  of  which  he  lost  the  greater 
part  (TibulL,  i.  1, 19,  Ac. ;  iv.  1,  12S,  Ac),  probably,  aa  it  is  conjectured, 
in  consequence  of  the  assignment*  of  lands  among  the  veterans  of 
Augustus  j  and  this  supposition  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that  Tibullus  never  celebrates  the  praises  of  Augus- 
tus, like  the  other  poets  of  his  time.  Ho  was  not  however  reduced  to 
aloolute  poverty  ;  the  estate  on  which  ho  resided  at  IVdum  (Horace, 
'  KpV  i.  4),  a  town  between  Praroeete  and  Tibur,  appears  to  have  been 
his  own,  aud  to  have  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors.  (Tihull., 
i.  10,  15,  Ac)  Here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  In  the 
enjoyment  of  a  quiet  country-life,  which  had  for  him  the  greatest 
charm-.  He  left  it  however  to  accompany  hie  patron,  Valerius  Mes- 
tnlia,  into  Aquiteuia,  aud  mm  present  with  him  through  the  campaign, 
either  in  B.C.  28  or  27.  (Tibull.,  L  7,  9.)  He  afterwards  set  out  with 
hitn  to  Asia,  but  wsstakeu  ill  at  Corcyra;  but  that  he  died  at  Corcyra, 
as  is  stated  by  some  modem  writers,  is  only  a  conjecture,  unsupported 
by  any  ancient  authority,  and  is  directly  contradicted  by  what  Ovid 
■ays.  It  appears  from  an  epigram  of  Domitius  Mars  us  (in  Tibull,  iv. 
Id),  who  lived  in  the  ago  of  Augustus,  that  Tibullua  died  soon  after 
Virgil ;  and  as  Virgil  died  in  B.O.  19,  we  may  perhaps  plane  the  death 
of  Tibullua  in  the  following  year,  U.C.  18.  It  has  been  already  men- 
turned  that  Tibullua  was  the  friend  of  Horace ;  two  poems  have  come 
down  to  us  addressed  to  him  by  tho  lattor  ('Carm.,  L  38  ;  '  Kpist,"  i. 
41.  Ovid  too  lamenta  his  death  in  a  beautiful  elegy,  from  which  it 
appears  that  hi*  mother  and  sister  were  present  at  his  death  (<  Amor.,' 
iii.  9). 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  Tibullus  waa  born ;  and  we 
can  but  at  best  make  some  approximation  to  it  In  tho  epigram  of 
Domitius  Marsua,  already  referred  to,  ho  is  called  juvenia,  and  Ovid 
deplores  his  untimely  death.  We  mint  not  however  bo  misled  by 
the  expression  juvenis  into  supposing  that  he  was  qui  to  a  young  man, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  since  the  ancients 
extended  the  meaning  of  juvenis  to  a  time  which  wo  consider  to  be 
that  of  mature  manhood.  Several  circumstances  teud  to  show  that 
he  could  not  be  much  less  than  forty  at  hU  death.  Ovid  speaks  of 
Tibullus  as  preceding  l'ropertius,  and  of  Propertius  as  preceding 
himself;  and  aa  Ovid  waa  born  DC  43.  we  must  place  the  birth  of 
Tibullus  a  few  years  at  least  before  that  time.  Again,  Horace  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Odes  addressed  Tibullus  as  an  intimate  friend,  which 
hardly  allows  us  to  suppose  that  Tibullus  was  a  mere  youth  at  the 
time.  If  Uentley'a  supposition  is  correct,  that  the  first  book  of  tbe 
Odes  was  published  abuut  R.C  30  or  28,  Horace  was  then  about  35,  i 
and  Tibullua  may  have  been  a  few  years  younger.  Moreover  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  young  man  when  he  accompanied  i 
Mesiiiila  iut<>  Aquitinia  iu  n.c.  2d  or  27.  We  may  therefore  perhaps 
place  hia  birth  at  about  B.C.  67.  There  are  indeed  two  Hues  in  Tibullus 
(iiL  5,  17,  which  expressly  assign  hia  birth  to  n.c.  43,  the  same 
year  in  which  Ovid  was  born  ;  but  these  are,  without  doubt,  an  inter- 
polation derived  from  one  of  Ovid's  poems  ('Triat,'  iv.  10,  6). 

We  have  thirty-six  poems  of  Tibullus,  written,  with  one  exception^ 
is  elegiac  metre,  snd  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  two  books 
are  admitted  by  all  critics  to  have  been  written  by  Tibullua,  but  of 
the  genuineuoe  of  tho  last  two,  considerable  doubts  have  been  raised. 
J.  U.  Voes  and  others  attribute  the  third  buok  to  a  poet  of  the  name 
of  Lygdamia,  but  tbe  »tylo  and  mode  of  treating  the  nubjreta  resemble 
tbe  other  elegies  or  Tibullus,  and  there  do  not  appear  sufficient  reason 
for  doubting  that  it  U  his  composition.  There  are  however  stronger 
grounds  for  supposing  the  first  poem  in  the  fourth  book,  writteu  in 
hexameters,  not  to  be  genuine.  It  differs  considerably  in  style  and 
expression  from  the  other  poems,  and  is  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
Sulpicia,  who  lived  under  Domitian,  by  others  to  a  Sulpicia  of  the 
ago  of  Augustus;  but  we  kuow  nothing  with  certainty  respecting  its 
author.  Of  the  other  poems  in  this  book,  almost  all  bear  traces  of 
being  the  genuine  works  of  Tibullua. 

The  elegies  of  Tibullua  are  chiefly  of  an  amatory  kind.  In  the 
earlier  pei  iod  of  hit  life  Delia  seems  to  have  been  hia  favourite,  and 
afterwards  Nemesis,  and  their  name*  occur  most  frequently  in  hit 
poetna  Soveral  of  his  elegies  are  devoted  more  or  less  to  celebrating 
tbe  praises  of  his  patron  Messalla,  but  the>«  are  the  least  pleasing 
parts  of  hi*  works,  for  ho  does  not  appear  to  have  excelled  la 
panegyric. 

Tibullua  is  placed  by  Quinctilian  at  tbe  head  of  tho  Roman  elegiac 
poeta  ('Inst  Oral,'  x.  1).    His  poem*  are  distinguished  by  great  ten 


have  been  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  to  have  looked  at  things 
from  a  gloomy  point  of  view;  hence  we  find  the  subject  of  death 
frequently  introduced,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  interrupted 
by  dark  forebodings  of  the  future.  He  constantly  describe*  the 
pleasures  of  a  country-life  and  tho  beauties  of  nature,  fur  which  lie 
bad  the  most  exquisite  relish;  and  there  is  in  these  description*  a 
naturalness  and  truthfulness  which  place  him  above  hi*  contemporary 
Propertius.  Hi*  *tyle  too  is  not  of  the  artificial  character  which 
distinguishes  tbe  elegies  of  Propertius;  and  his  subjects  are  not,  like 
the  latter,  mere  imitation*  or  translation*  of  the  Greek  poets,  but 
essentially  original  work*. 

Tibullua  was  formerly  edited  together  with  Catullus  and  Proper- 
tius, the  earlier  editioos  of  which  are  mentioned  under  Profbrtiu*. 
The  principal  separate  editions  are  by  Brockhusiun  (Amst,  sto,  1708), 
Vulpius  (Padua,  4to,  1749),  Heyno  (Leips.  8vo,  1777,  often  reprinted, 
of  which  the  fourth  edition,  containing  the  note*  of  Wunderliab  and 
Dissen.  appeared  in  1817-19,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipx.),  J.  H.  Voss  (Heidel- 
berg. 8vo,  1811),  Bach,  (Leips.,  8vo,  1819),  Goldbory  (Paris,  8vo,  1826), 
Lachmanu  (Berlin,  8vo,  1829),  and  Disscn  (Uuttuigen,  2  vols.  8vo, 
1835),  of  which  tbe  two  last  contain  tho  best  test. 

Tibullus  baa  been  translated  into  English  by  Dart  (1720),  and 
Grainger  (1759).  There  are  modem  German  translations  by  J.  H. 
Voss  (Tubingen,  1810),  Gunther  (Leips.,  1825),  and  Hichter  (Magde- 
burg, 1831).   There  are  also  French  and  Italian  translations. 

Respecting  the  life  of  Tibullus  and  the  Roman  elegy  in  general,  the 
reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Gruppe'a  *  Die  Romische  Klegie,' 
Leipxig,  1838. 

TICKELL,  THOMAS,  an  English  poet  of  unblemished  mediocrity, 
was  born  in  1080,  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland.  He  wss  tent  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  he  took  hi*  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1708.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
aa  bo  did  not  comply  with  the  statute*  by  taking  orders,  he  obtained  a 
dispensation  from  the  crown  for  holding  bis  fellowship,  till  he 
vacated  it  by  marrying  in  1720.  Hi*  praise*  of  Addison  were  so 
acceptable  that  they  procured  him  tho  patronage  of  that  writer,  who 
"initiated  him," say*  Johntou,  into  public  affair*."  When  the  queen 
wa*  negociating  with  France,  Tickell  published  '  The  Prospect  of 
Peace,'  in  which  he  raised  his  voice  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the 
pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasure*  of  tranquillity.  This,  owing 
perhaps  to  Addison's  friendly  praise*  of  it  in  '  The  Spectator,'  had  a 
rapid  sale,  aud  six  editions  were  speedily  exhausted.  On  the  arrival 
of  King  George  L  Tickell  wroto  1  The  Royal  Progress,'  which  was 
printed  in  the  '  Spectator.'  Johnson  says  of  it  that  "  it  is  neither 
high  uor  low,"  a  very  equivocal  criticism,  ooiisidering  Johnson's 
habitual  tastes. 

The  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  '  Iliad '  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  Tiekell's  poetical  career,  having  been  published  in 
opposition  to  Pope's;  both  appeared  at  the  same  time.  Addison 
declared  that  tbe  rival  versions  were  both  excellent,  but  that  Tickell'* 
was  the  best  that  wss  ever  made.  Strong  suspicions  of  Addison  him- 
self being  tho  translator  havo  been  thrown  out  by  Pope,  Young,  and 
Warburton.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "To  compare  the  two  translation* 
would  be  tedious  ;  the  jwlm  Is  now  universally  given  to  Pope.  But  I 
think  the  first  lines  of  Tiekell's  were  rather  to  be  preferred;  and  Pope 
seems  since  to  havo  borrowed  something  from  them  iu  connection 
with  his  own." 

During  tbe  dispute  on  the  Hanoverian  succession  Tickell  assisted 
the  rojol  cause  with  his  '  Letter  to  Avignon,'  of  whit 


denes*  of  feeling,  which  sometimes  degenerates  into  effeminacy,  but  hi*  store*  of  old  Spanish  reading  —  Seott  in  * 
they  at  tbe  tame  time  excite  our  warmest  sympathies.    He  seem*  to  in  April  1819  (LockWt.  •Life,'  c  xliv.),  call* 


aud  when,  in  1717,  Addison  himself  rose  to  be  secretary  of  state,  he 
msde  Tickell  under  secretary.  On  Addison's  desth,  Tickell  published 
his  works,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  ele^y  on  the  author,  which  Johnson 
pronounce*  to  be  equal  for  sublimity  and  elegance  to  any  funeral  poem 
in  the  English  language.  Considering  that  we  have  the  'Lycidas'  of 
Milton,  this  souud*  oddly  :  on  turning  to  this  elegy,  we  are  forced  to 
admit,  with  Steele,  that  it  is  only  "  prose  in  rhyme,"  and  occasionally 
very  bad  prose  too.  In  1725  Tickell  waa  made  secretary  to  the  Lord* 
Justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of  honour  in  which  ho  continued  till  hi* 
death,  on  tbe  23rd  April  1740. 

•  TICKNOR,  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  American  scholar  and 
writer,  wa*  born  on  the  1st  of  August  1791,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  waa  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  where  he 
graduated  in  1807.  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1813 ;  but  hia  time  and  thought*  continued  to  be 
mainly  given  to  literature,  and  in  1816  he  finally  abandoned  the  law 
and  proceeded  to  Europe  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  tho  more  con- 
genial occupation  to  which  he  now  fully  devoted  himself.  After 
remaining  a  couple  of  years  in  tbe  University  of  Gottingen  ho  visited 
successively  thu  cities  of  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid  (where  he  spent  several 
month*  in  tho  year  1818),  Lisbon,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  During 
the  four  year*  which  he  stayed  in  Europe  Mr.  Tioknor  had  xcalousty 
prosecuted  his  philological  studies,  hi*  chief  attention  being  given  to 
the  living  language*  of  Europe,  and  ho  had  made  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages.  Among  the  many 
eminent  literary  men  whose  friendship  he  at  this  time  acquired,  were 
Southey  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  of  whom  were  delighted  with 
hi*  store*  of  old  Spanish  reading— Seott  in  writing  to  Southey 
in  April  1819  (Loekhart.  •Life,"  c  xliv.),  calls  him  a  « 
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fellow  for  romantic  lore  ud  antiquarian  research,  considering  hi* 
country."  The  fame  of  bia  attornments  had  during  his  absence 
f  ecu  red  bia  election  to  tbo  chair  of  modern  languages  in  Harvard 
University,  and  on  bia  return  to  Atuorica  in  1810  ho  entered  with 
energy  upon  the  dutiea  of  bia  office.  Hie  lecture*  upon  the  gnat 
writers  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  England  excited,  as  Mr.  Preecott 
haa  testified,  a  remarkable  amount  of  intcreet,  aud  Mr.  Ticknor's 
labours  are  acknowledged  to  have  l>cen  largely  instrumental  In  stimu- 
lating among  bia  contemporaries  the  study  of  the  modem  languages 
and  literature  of  Europe.  Mr.  Ticknor  retained  bis  professorship  for 
fifteen  years.  Ho  then  returned  in  1835  with  bu  family  to  Europe, 
and  spent  there  some  three  years  in  extending  aud  verifying  bts  in- 
vestigations, and  in  collecting,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  l'ascual 
de  Gayasgoa  of  Madrid,  rare  and  valuable  Spanish  books,  of  which  be 
succeeded  in  forming  an  almost  unrivalled  collection.  Whilst  largely 
assisting  other  literary  men  and  students,  Mr.  Ticknor  bail  hiuisclf 
published  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  essay,  but  he  was  m>w 
concentrating  his  attention  upon  Spanish  literature.  With  a  rare 
amount  of  industry  and  intelligence  be  laboured  on  for  years,  aud  at 
length  in  1849  produced  bia  'History  of  Spanish  Literature:  with 
Criticisms  on  the  particular  Works  and  Biographical  Notices  of  Pro- 
minent Writers,'  3  vole.  8vo.  The  work  ia  by  general  consent  the 
oplete  history  of  Spanish  literature  in  any  language,  full, 
}  and  precise  in  information,  and  eminently  fair  and  caudid  in 
spirit.  The  author  appears  in  bis  researches  almost  to  have  exhausted 
existing  materials  whether  bibliographical  or  biographical — over- 
looking nothing  and  neglecting  nothing.  However  other  students  of 
the  poeta  and  imaginative  writers  of  Spain  may  differ  from  Mr. 
Tickuor  in  his  critical  estimates  of  particular  author*  or  books,  all 
willingly  admit  the  immense  benefit  they  derive  from  bis  labours, 
and  with  entire  unanimity  bia  work  ha*  been  accepted  by  European  as 
well  as  American  scholars  as  the  standard  book  of  reference  on  the 
history  of  Spanish  literature.  It  haa  been  translated  into  both  the 
Spanish  and  German  languages. 

TICO  ZZI,  STKFANO,  was  born  in  1762,  in  the  Val  Sasaina,  in  the 
province  of  Como.  Ho  atudied  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Pavia, 
took  priest's  orders,  and  afterwards  waa  appointed  incumbent  of  a 
country  parish  near  Lecco,  in  his  native  province.  When  the  French 
invaded  Lombardy  in  1796,  he  and  his  brother  C costs  Francesco,  who 
was  an  advocate,  favoured  the  revolutionary  movement;  but  when 
the  Austriaus  came  back  in  1799,  Tieotid  was  obliged  to  emigrate  into 
France,  and  bis  brother  waa  seised  and  sent  prisoner  to  C'attaro. 
Ticozxi  returned  with  the  victorious  French  in  the  following  year, 
and  waa  appointed  to  several  political  offices  under  the  Italian  repub- 
lic, aud  in  1800  was  made  sub-prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Piave 
under  Napoleon's  ail  ministration.  In  1810  he  published  some  dis- 
quiaitions  on  monastio  institutions:  'Drgli  Istituti  Clauatrali  Dialoghi 
'ire,'  8vo,  fVlluuo.  He  lost  hi*  tituatiou  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
retired  to  Milan,  where  be  lived  mainly  by  literary  labour.  He  trans- 
lated into  Italian  Sistiiondi'e '  History  of  the  Italian  Republics,'  Lloreute's 
" History  of  the  Inquisition,'  Agincourt's  'History  of  the  Arts,' and 
other  worka  In  1813  be  published  bis  'Dizion.rio  dei  ritU-ri  del 
Rinnovamento  dclle  Arti  fino  ol  1800,'  which  he  afterwards  merged 
in  his  larger  work,  '  Dizionario  dcgli  Architetti,  Scultuii,  I'ittori, 
Intigliatori  in  rsme  e  in  plctra,  Couiatori  di  Medague,  Musaicisti, 
KielUtori,  Intarsiatori  d'ogni  Etd  e  d'ugni  Noaione,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Milan. 
This  ia  a  really  useful  compilation,  although  not  always  exact  about 
dates.  He  alao  published  —  1,  "  Memorio  Storicho,'  12  vols.  8vo, 
Florence,  being  a  series  of  historical  tales  taken  from  the  history  of 
Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages;  2,  '  Viaggi  di  Messer  Francesco  Novvllo  da 
Carrara,  Signore  di  Padova,  e  di  Taddca  d'Estc,  sua  consortr,  a  diverse 
parti  d'Europa,'  2  vols.  8vo,  a  work  also  illustrative  of  the  same 
period;  3,  a  continuation  of  Corniaui's  biographical  work,  'I  Secoli 
delta  Lctterature  Italians,'  down  to  our  own  times,  and  also  a  con- 
tinuation of  Bottari'a  collection  of  letters  concerning  the  arts  :  '  Rac- 
colte  di  Letter*  sulla  1'ittura,  Sculturs,  ed  Architettura,  scritti  dai 
piii  celebri  Pereonaggi  dei  Secoli  xv.,  xvi.,  e  xvii.,  contittuata  fino  a<J 
nostri  Giorni,'  8  vols.  8vo ;  and  likewise  a  continuation  of  Verri's 
'  History  of  Milan : '  '  Storia  di  Milauo  del  Conte  Pietro  Verri,  dai  suoi 
piu  rlmoti  Tempi  fino  al  1625,  continuata  fino  alia  preaente  Eta,' 
6  vols-  12mo,  Milan,  beside*  several  dissertations  upon  various  paint- 
ings and  other  minor  works.  He  left  inedited  and  unfinished  a  Life 
of  Coreggio,  and  'A  Treat  iso  on  the  Art  of  distinguishing  Copi.s  from 
the  Original*  in  Paintings.' 

Tiooaxi  died  in  1836.  He  married  a  grand-daughter  of  the  historian 
Giannone,  by  whom  be  bad  several  children. 

T1DEMAN,  PHILIP,  was  a  native  of  Xurnberg,  where  he  was 
horn  in  the  year  1657.  He  atudied  first  under  a  painter  named 
Nicholas  Haes,  with  whom  he  remained  eight  years,  and  waa  distin- 
guished by  his  diligent  application  to  his  art,  in  which  he  attained 
gTtet  proficiency.  Desiring  however  to  improvo  his  knowledge  aud 
taste,  he  went  to  Amsterdam  to  study  the  capital  work*  of  the  great 
master*  in  the  collections  in  that  city. 

Lairesse  being  at  that  time  in  great  esteem  at  Amsterdam,  Tideman 
resolved  to  place  himself  under  his  direction;  and  so  gained  the  good 
opinion  of  his  teacher  by  bis  pleasing  manners  and  hi*  talents,  that 
Lairesse  conceived  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  not  only  gave  him 
the  beet  instruction  in  the  art,  but  employed  him  to  assist  in  some 


important  works  on  which  he  waa  engaged.  In  executing  these  worka 
Tideman  gave  such  evident  proof  of  hi.  abilities,  that  he  soon  obtained 
sufficient  employment  independent  of  Lairc-so. 

His  compositions  of  fabulous  history  and  allegory  indicate  a  lively 
fancy,  genius,  and  invention  ;  insomuch  that  in  this  respect  his  designs 
have  been  recommended  a*  models  to  succeeding  artist*.  Two  of  his 
capital  compositions  were  Venus  complaining  to  Jupiter  of  Juno's 
persecution  of  -iEneas,  and  Juno  applying  to  yEolua  to  destroy  the 
Trojsn  fleet  He  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  fifty -eight,  leaving  a  very 
great  number  of  sketches  and  designs,  which  afford  proofs  both  of  his 
industry  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention. 

TIECK,  CHRISTIAN  PKIKDHICH,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  brother 
of  Ludwlg  Ticck,  waa  born  in  Berlin  on  the  14th  of  August  1770. 
Having  studied  awhile  under  Solmdow,  be  in  179S  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  bo  became  a  pupil  of  David.  In  1801  ho  returned  to  Berlin, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Weimar,  then  a  great  centre  of  literary  and 
artistic  activity.  Here  he  found  in  lliitho  a  warm  and  most  valuable 
friend  and  adviser,  and  whilst  here  he  not  only  assisted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the.  sculptural  decorations  of  the  new  palace,  but  executed 
busts  of  Gothe,  Voss,  and  Wolff,  besides  many  of  members  of  princely 
and  noble  families.  In  1805  be  went  with  bin  brother  Ludwig  to 
Italy,  and  carefully  stedicd  tbo  great  works  of  art  there,  maintaining 
at  the  same  time  by  his  numerous  busts.  &c„  bis  manual  dexterity. 
Hero  he  found  friends  aud  patrons  in  Madame  do  Staol,  and  the 
crown-prince,  afterwards  King  I.udwig,  of  Bavaria.  For  the  former 
he  executed  a  rilievo  for  the  family  sepulchre  at  Coppet,  and  subse- 
quently a  life  sire  statuo  of  Neckcr,  and  bu»t»  of  herself,  the  Due  do 
Broglie,  Augustus  Scblepcl,  and  M.  Kocea.  For  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
he  executed  at  various  timet  busts  of  Ludwig  hims--lf,  Jacobi,  Schelling, 
Ludwig  Tieck,  Losing,  Kraetnus,  Grotiua,  Herder,  Wnllenatein,  and 
several  others,  chiefly  for  the  Walhalla.  On  his  second  visit  to  Italy 
(lSI'J)  he  became  acquainted  with  ltauch,  and  the  two  great  sculptors 
ever  after  remained  f-,at  friends.  He  returned  in  LS19  to  Berlin,  where 
he  established  his  atelier,  and  wo*  elected  a  member  of  the  academy. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  be  was  employed  upon  many  of  the 
pul  lio  works,  and  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  artistic  movements  in 
the  Prussian  capital  Among  his  productions  were  the  friezes,  the 
sculptures  in  tbo  pediment,  and  other  exUraal  decorations  of  the 
Theatre  RoyaL  the  gates,  and  the  statue  of  the  angel  in  the  |>orch  of 
the  Cathedral  in  Berlin ;  a  eeriea  of  fifteen  sested  msrble  statues  of 
classical  personage*  for  the  royal  palace;  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  William  at  Ruppin,  be-idis  several  monumental  work* 
and  numerous  busts  and  rilicvL  He  was  also  during  many  years 
extensively  employed  on  the  rei-toration  of  ancient  works  for  the 
Royul  Museum,  in  which  institution  he  was  director  of  tl  o  depart- 
ment of  sculpture.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  Hth  of  May,  ls>5l. 
Tieck  was  not  possessed  of  much  ituagiuative  pow,  r ;  be  executed 
some  good  statues  and  rilh-vi,  but  his  chief  stn  ngth  lay  in  hi*  memo- 
rial busts,  many  of  which  display  great  eli  vation  of  style  and  admirable 
chiselling,  in  his  ttudio  several  eminrut  sculptors  have  been  lurmed, 
among  whom  perhaps  the  best  known  is  Kiss,  the  sculptor  of  the 
Amazon.  There  are  cast*  of  some  of  Tieck's  works  in  the  Crystal 
Pal  ice  at  Sydenham. 

TIKCK,  Ll.'DWIG,  one  of  the  most  influential  actors  upon  tbo 
modern  literature  of  Germany,  km  boru  in  B  rlin,  on  May  Ul,  1773, 
At  the  universities  of  Halle,  Oottingen.  and  ErUngen,  he  studied  with 
great  ardour;  history  and  the  poetical  literature  of  both  the  ancient* 
end  th<s  moderns  being  bia  favourite  pursuits.  Ilia  poetical  |  oners 
developed  themselves  early,  but  they  took  a  direction  oppo«i>  to  the 
usual  classical  models,  and  exercised  themselves  on  the  feelings  and 
opiuions  of  what  may  be  tormed  the  Christian  chivalry  or  romance  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  although  bis  first  efforts,  '  Almansur,'  a  piose  idyll, 
in  1790,  and  'Alia  Xoddin,'  a  prose  play,  in  three  acts,  in  1790-1, 
assumed  an  eastern  locality.  Both  displayed  great  poetiod  ability,  but 
he  did  not  attempt  verse,  exoopt  in  a  few  short  pieces  introduced  amid 
the  prose.  In  1792  he  produced  the  tragedy  of  'Der  Abschied'  (Tbo 
Parting),  also  in  prose,  which,  like  most  of  his  other  dramatic  pieces. 
Is  more  fitted  for  the  closet  than  the  stage.  He  probably  1 
began  to  perceive  that  his  truo  strength  lay  in  narrative,  and 
same  year  he  produced  '  Daa  gruno  Baud.'  a  mediaeval  tale  of  co 
able  pathos,  with  great  truth  of  characterisation  and  much  interest: 
and  'Abdallah,'  an  oriental  tale,  with  little  of  oriental  colouring,  and 
of  a  ghastly  terror-inspiring  character.  He  hod  made  much  progress  in 
the  study  of  English  literature,  particularly  the  drama,  and  the  result 
was,  in  1793,  a  compressed  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  Ben 
Jonson'a  '  Volpone,"  in  tLree  acts,  in  which  it  is  remarkable  how  care- 
fully be  haa  omitted  all  tbe  more  poetical  passages  which  ornament 
t!ie  original,  and  in  which,  for  tbe  scene  where  Volpone  play*  the 
mountebank,  be  substitutes  a  satirical  one  between  an  Englishman  and 
a  Gorman  author  come  to  England  for  a  few  weeks  to  write  volumes 
on  the  character  of  tbo  country  and  its  inhabitants.  To  the  same 
period  belong*  alto  bis  novel  of  '  William  LovelL'  of  which  tbe  cha- 
racters and  scenery  are  Intended  to  be  English,  but  they  have  a  very 
foreign  air,  and  the  tune  of  the  whole  is  more  gloomy  than  moat  of 
Tieck's  productions. 

The  six  years,  from  1795  to  1800,  both  inclusive,  was  a  period  of 
incessant  activity.     During  it  he  travelled;  visited  Jena,  where  ha 
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Scbelling ;  Weimar,  where  ho  became  acquainted  with  Herder ;  and 
Hamburg,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  named 
Alberti.  The  intercourse  with  the  above-named  literary  celebrities  had 
much  influence  on  hi.  future  course.  While  still  adhering  to  the  roman- 
tic school,  bin  productions  embraced  a  wider  field.  He  ooutiuued  to 
write  tales,  novels,  tragedies,  and  comedies  ;  but  in  embodying  nursery 
talc*,  as  in  hi*  4  Blaubart,"  a  play  in  live  acts, '  Die  Sioben  Weiber  des 
Blaubart* '  (Seven  Wires  of  Bluebeard),  a  tele,  and  the  '  Leben  und  Tod 
des  kleinen  Rothkappchcn '  (Lifeaud  Death  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood), 
a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  he  united  much  of  the  simplicity  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions, with  the  added  interest  of  poetical  conception,  a  close  adherence 
to  the  story,  and  occasional  passages  of  pathos  or  of  humour.  Occa- 
sionally ho  took  fur  his  subject  legends  of  a  higher  character,  as  in  his 
'Leben  und  Tod  der  beiligeu  Uenoveva; '  and  in  1804,  in  'Kaiser  Octa- 
vianu*,'  a  work  which  had  been  long  expected,  and  which  his  country- 
mm  consider  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  bis  romantic  productions. 
To  tbii  be  ha*  prefi  xed  a  long  prologue,  in  which  various  characters  are 
introduced  to  display  the  prosaic  element,  and  a  poet,  to  whom  comes 
Romance,  a  female,  who  describes  herself  as  infusing  joy  throughout 
the  world,  and  says  that  her  father  is  Faith,  and  Love  her  mother. 
In  this  prologue,  and  in  tho  following  play,  which  is  partly  in 
prose,  is  found  tho  most  favourable  specimen  of  Tleck's  versification. 
It  is  not  of  the  most  careful  construction  ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
though  his  conceptions  were  highly  poetical,  the  beat  example*  of 
them  are  found  in  his  prose.  This  line  was  followed  out  in  subse- 
quent work*,  as  in  'Fortuuut,'  which  however  embodies  a  considerable 
amount  of  good  humoured  satire  on  the  various  condition*  of  the 
existing  state  of  society.  Another  class  comprises,  what  are  styled  by 
the  Germans  Art-Novels,  to  which  belong  'Franz  Sternbald's  Wau- 
derungon,'  'Phantasien  iiber  dio  Kunst,'  and  '  Harzensergieasungen 
einea  Kunstliebcnden  Klosterbruders'  (Heart-outpouriDg*  of  an  Art- 
loving  Monk),  written  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Wackenroder,  in 
all  of  which  he  displays  a  love  and  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and 
elevated  in  art,  a  contempt  for  the  self  complacency  of  affected  con- 
noisseurship,  and  a  manifestation  of  Roman  Catholio  feeling,  to  which 
faith  he  for  some  time  adhered  about  this  period.  Perhaps  leas  dis- 
tinctive as  a  class,  a*  his  previous  tales  had  much  of  a  similar  character, 
were  hb  '  Volksniahrchen'  (Popular  Legends),  such  a*  the  history  of 
Heymon's  Children,  the  Fair  Magelone,  Melusina,  Ac,  legend*  which 
arc  European,  and  the  '  Denkwuirdige  Qeschichtachronik  der  Schild- 
burgcr'  (Memorable  History  of  the  Simpletons),  a  sort  of  German 
version  of  our  Men  of  Gotham ;  tales  in  prose,  abounding  in  pleasant 
fancy,  interspersed  with  picturesque  descriptions  or  strokes  of  broad 
humour,  and  told  with  a  simplicity  and  an  apparent  childish  belief 
in  the  wonders  related  that  give  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  whole. 
Upon  yet  another  class  he  evidently  bestowed  more  thought  and 
labour.  In  the  dramas,  for  they  assume  that  form,  '  Der  gestiefelter 
Kater'  (Puss  in  Boots) ;  in  'Priuz  Zerbioo.  oder  die  Reise  oach 
dem  guten  Gcschmaek'  (Travels  in  search  of  Oood  Taste) ;  'Die  ver- 
kebrte  Welt'  (The  World  turned  upside  down) ;  and  '  Leben  und 
Thaten  des  Kleineu  Thomas,  g« nannt  Diiumchen'  (Tom  Thumb) ;  in  all 
of  which  be  attacked  with  keen  irony  tho  low,  material,  anti-poetical 
notions  of  poetry  advocated  by  learned  pedants,  and  defended  by 
implication,  by  example,  and  by  occasional  parodies  on  the  classicists, 
the  theory  of  the  romantio  school.  A  key  to  'Zerbino,'  by  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  authors  alluded 
to  in  that  drama,  would  possess  mucb  interest  for  the  EnglUh  student 
These  pieces,  independent  of  their  critical  merits,  have  an  interest  of 
their  own  from  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  dialogue.  Many  of  the 
productions  of  this  period,  including  most  of  those  above-mentioned, 
were  subsequently  published  together,  under  tho  title  of  '  Phantasus,' 
in  a  frame-work  of  a  conversational  party,  to  whom  or  by  whom 
they  are  related.  An  excellent  translation  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  a  very 
good  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  •  Epicccne,  or  the  Silent  Woman,'  and  a 
remarkably  successful  one  of  Shakspere's  '  Tempest,'  also  belong  to 
this  period. 

In  1801-2,  while  residing  in  Dresden,  be  assisted  F.  Schlegel  in 
bringing  out  the  '  Museu  Almaaacb,'  to  which  he  contributed  some  of 
his  tales.  He  then  lived  for  a  time  at  Berlin,  and  next  at  Ziebingeu 
near  Frankfurt-on-thc  Oder,  seeming  to  enjoy  a  poetical  loisure, 
during  which  he  produced  nothing  but  '  Kaiser  Octavianua '  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  in  1S04 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  made  a 
journey  to  Italy,  returning  from  thence  in  1806  to  Munich,  where  be 
had  the  first  attack  of  gout,  from  which  he  was  ever  after  an  extreme 
■unVrer.  This  attack  was  so  violent,  that  he  produced  little  for 
several  years.  He  occupied  hinirclf,  when  able,  in  revising  and  adding 
to  his  previous  works,  publishing  the  'Phantasus'  as  above  stated, 
and  a  collection  of  his  poems;  in  studying  and  collecting  the  early 
poetry  of  his  own  country,  of  which  in  1 803  ho  had  published '  Minne- 
lieder  aus  dem  Schwubischen  Zcitalter '  (  Love  Songs  of  the  Swabian 
period),  and  in  1815  '  Ulrich  s  von  Lichtenstein  Kraueudienst '  (  Worth 
of  Woman);  and  in  extending  his  acquaintance  with  the  English 
drama.  In  1812  ho  published  the  '  Altcnghsches  Theater,'  containing 
translations  of  the  old  King  John,  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield, 
rericles,  Locrine,  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  and  the  old 
Lear,  all  of  which  he  contends  are  the  genuine,  though  chiefly  early, 
productions  of  Shakspere.  In  1817  he  published  two  volumes  of 
nens  of  the  early  German  drama,  and  in  the  same  year  visited 


England  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  literature 
connected  with  the  drama  which  he  could  not  procure  in  Germany. 
He  laboured  diligently ;  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  as  well 
as  those  of  many  private  collections  were  opened  to  him ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  foreigner  ever  attained  so  wide  and  so  exact  an 
acquaintance  as  Tieek  with  the  English  literature  of  the  great  Eliza- 
bethan period,  or  so  just  an  appreciation  of  Shakspere,  although  his 
enthusiasm  has  led  him  to  tho  discovery  of  beauties  hidden  from 
Englishmen  in  the  apocryphal  or  rejected  workB  attributed  to  Shak- 
aporo,  in  the  genuineness  of  nearly  all  of  which  he  is  a  atedfast  believer, 
but  of  which  his  countryman  and  follower  Ulrici  has  formed  a  more 
sober  judgment.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  settled  at  Dresden, 
and  for  some  time  his  literary  publicationa  were  chiefly  novels  and  teles 
for  the  pocket-books  and  similar  annuals.  In  1823  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  '  Shakapeare's  Vorschule'  containing  translations  of 
Green's  '  Friar  Bacon,'  'Ardon  of  Feversham,'  of  which  ho  has  doubts 
whether  it  is  a  production  of  Green's  or  an  early  work  of  Skakepcro, 
and  Heywood's  '  Lancashire  Witches;'  this  was  followed  by  a  second 
volume  in  182!)  containing  '  Fair  Em,'  '  The  second  Maid's  Tragedy,' 
by  Muasingen,  tranalsted  from  one  of  the  three  manuscript  play* 
saved  from  the  fire  by  Warburton  tho  herald,  and  '  The  Birth  of 
Merlin  :'  the  first  he  considers  to  be  more  probably  an  early  effort  of 
Shakspere's  than  of  any  of  the  other  names  to  which  it  has  been 
aligned,  grounding  his  opinion  of  this  and  other  or  the  doubtful 
plays  on  the  belief  that  Shakspere  commenced  writing  for  the  stage 
many  yean  earlier  than  had  at  that  time  been  admitted;  a  belief 
which  the  investigations  of  Mr.  C.  Knight  in  bit '  Pictorial  Shakspere ' 
ha*  shown  to  be  very  probable,  though  Dot  leading  always  to  the  con- 
clusions at  which  Tieck  has  arrived  regarding  the  particular  plays.  In 
1828  he  published  his  *  Dramaturgische  Blatter,'  chiefly  written  in 
1817,  a  collection  of  review*  or  criticisms  of  modern  German  plays, 
including  notices  of  Schiller's  '  Piccolomini,'  and  '  Wallcnstein's  Tod; ' 
Qothe's  '  Jery  und  Batelei,'  and  '  Clavigo ; '  and  Shakspero's  'Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  'Lear,'  'Henry  V1IL,'  '  Macbeth,'  and  '  Hamlet ; '  all  con- 
taining much  gonial  criticism,  with  a  delicate  and  true  apprehension  of 
their  poetical  focliog  and  harmony ;  with  notices  of  the  acting  of  Kcmble 
and  Kean;  and  Appendices  on  the  Oerman  and  English  stage.  About 
the  same  time  be  took  an  active  part  in  the  continuation  and 
completion  of  the  translation  of  Shakspere's  acknowledged  play*, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Schlegel,  and  of  which  the  first  volumo 
appeared  In  1825.  The  merit*  of  this  translation,  of  which  many 
were  entirely  from  his  own  hands,  and  all  were  subjected  to  bis 
revision,  are  universally  acknowledged.  Less  literal,  but  more  spirited 
and  equally  true  to  the  sense  of  the  author,  than  the  previous  trans- 
lation by  the  \F oases,  they  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  notes  which 
display  a  vast  amount  of  reading,  and  many  ingenious  conjectures  as 
to  various  disputed  readings,  and  they  now  form  the  recognised  text 
of  Shakspere's  play,  in  Germany.  Tne  work  was  oompleted  in  1829. 
But  his  labours  woro  not  confined  to  this  work,  he  continued  to  write 
tales  for  periodical  publications,  and  in  1 828  he  produced  his  novel 
of  'Dkhterslebeu,'  (  Life  of  a  Poet)  in  which  Shakspere  and  several 
of  his  contemporaries  are  introduced,  and  in  which  the  death  of 
Harlow  i*  vividly  described.  In  1829  he  published  'Der  Tod  des 
Dichter*,'  (the  Poet's  Death)  in  whioh  the  unhappy  fate  of  Canioena 
is  pathetically  related.  In  1826  be  also  produced  one  of  his  most 
picturesque  narratives,  '  Der  Aufruhr  in  den  Cevennea,'  in  which  the 
insurrection  in  the  Cevennea  is  graphically  told,  but  unfortunately 
was  left  incomplete.  While  residing  at  Dresden  his  evening  circles 
became  celebrated,  at  which  his  readings  and  the  relation  of  bis 
tales  formed  a  principal  charm,  and  which  were  attended  by  all 
the  literary  celebrities  who  were  in  the  vicinity  and  could  gain  admis- 
sion. In  1836  and  1840  he  published  bis  two  latest  novels — '  Der 
Tiscblcrmeister '  (The  CubLnet-makcr)  and  'Victoria  Aooorombona,' 
both  of  which  are  very  Inferior  to  most  of  his  previous  works  of  a 
•imilar  character.  He  also  took  an  active  part  ill  the  management  of 
the  Dresden  theatre*.  In  1840,  on  tho  accession  of  Kriedrich  Wilbelin 
IV.  to  the  throne  of  Prussia,  Tieck  was  invited  to  Berlin,  an  invitation 
which  he  accepted.  He  was  then  created  a  privy-councillor,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  hia  life  partly  in  Berlin  and  partly  at  Potsdam,  < 
pied  chiefly  with  some  theatric*!  productions,  and  in 
correcting  bis  works,  which  were  published  iu  20  volumes  at  1 
between  1328  and  1846.  At  various  times  he  also  edited  'Kovalia's 
Schriften,'  in  conjunction  with  Kriedrich  Schlegel,  1802 ;  Ueinrich  von 
KleUt's  '  Nacbgelaasenen  Schriften '  ( Posthumous  Works,  1826 ; 
Solger's  '  Naehlass  und  Brief wechsel '  ( Remains  and  Correspondence) 
with  Friedrieh  von  ltaumer,  1826 ;  and  Reinhard  Lens's  '  Gesam- 
nielto  Schriften,'  (Collected  Works)  in  1828.  After  suffering  for  some 
years  from  continued  illness,  borne  with  wonderful  patience  and 
chocrfulncss,  ho  died  at  Berlin,  April  28,  1853,  leaving  a  name  which 
may  rank  with  the  highest  in  his  native  country,  and  which  English- 
men may  reverence  a*  that  which  in  Germany  is  most  connected  with 
the  popularising  of  the  fame  of  the  great  dramatic  poet  of  England. 


T1EDEMANN,  DIETRICH,  a  German  philosopher,  wai 
the  3rd  of  April  1748,  at  Bremervorde,  near  Bremen,  where  his  father 
was  burgomaster.  He  received  his  earliest  education  at  home,  and  as 
he  waa  scarcely  allowed  to  have  any  interoourse  with  other  children, 
his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  reading.  Hi*  father  sent  him  in  1763 
to  Verden,  where  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  i 
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the  Ancient  and  tome  modern  language*.  After  a  stay  of  two  years 
be  entered  the  Atheusrum  of  Bremen.  The  system  of  educatiou  and 
the  distinguished  masters  of  this  institution  had  great  influence  on 
young  Tiedemann.  It  was  here  that  be  first  conceived  a  love  for 
philosophy  and  lU  history,  and  he  began  hia  pliiloaophicul  atudiea  by 
reading  tlia  work*  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Hslvetius,  and  Malebranche. 
After  spending  eighteen  montba  at  Bremen,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  with  the  intention  of  studying  theology  pursuant  to  hia 
father'a  wish ;  but  he  eontinaed  the  study  of  classical  literature, 
matliematioa,  and  philoiophy.  The  atudy  of  pbiloaophy  raised  in  hia 
mind  strong  doubts  respecting  certain  main  points  of  tbe  Christian 
religion,  which  he  was  unable  to  overcome,  and  this  led  him  to  aban- 
don the  study  of  theology.  He  now  tried  jurisprudence,  but  not- 
withatanding  the  ontreaties  of  his  father  to  devote  himself  to  some 
profession,  he  abandoned  tho  study  of  the  law  also,  and  at  last  deter- 
mined to  follow  liis  own  inclinations,  and  to  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  philosophy  and  its  history.  His  father,  dissatisfied  with  his  son's 
conduct,  refused  to  send  him  further  means  of  subsistence.  After 
having  spent  two  years  and  a  half  at  Gottingen,  Professor  Eyring 
proposed  to  him  to  take  the  place  of  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family 
in  Livonia,  which  Tiedemann  accepted  very  reluctantly.  In  1709  he 
entered  bis  new  situation,  in  which  bo  remained  four  yean,  although 
be  waa  abut  out  from  all  meant  of  prosecuting  his  own  studies,  and 
had  to  devote  almost  all  hia  time  to  his  pupils.  Nevertheless,  he 
found  time  to  write  a  little  work  on  tho  origin  of  language,  a  favourite 
topic  with  the  philosophers  of  that  time  It  waa  published  under  the 
title, '  Verauch  einor  Erklarung  des  Ursprungs  der  Sprache,'  8vo,  Riga, 
1772.  In  tho  year  following  ho  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  after 
having  spent  a  year  there  in  studying  various  subjects  which  be  had 
ueglcctcd  in  Livonia,  he  again  went  to  Gottingen.  His  friend  Meiuera, 
who  was  now  a  professor  in  the  university,  introduced  him  to  Heyne, 
who  immediately  made  him  a  member  of  the  philological  seminary. 
The  small  income  derived  from  this  institution,  and  from  private 
instruction,  together  with  what  he  got  by  writing,  enabled  him  to  live 
in  independence.  Hia  work  on  tho  Stoic  philosophy  appeared  under 
the  title  of  'System  der  Stoischon  Philosophic,'  8vo,  Leipzig;  1776. 
with  a  preface  by  Heyne,  who  had  recommended  the  publication.  In 
this  year  Heyne  was  applied  to  in  order  to  recommend  a  competent 
person  for  the  professorship  of  ancient  literature  st  the  Carolinum  in 
Casael.  Heyne  recommended  Tiedemann,  and  accepted  the  place  for 
him  without  telling  him  of  it  Tiedemann  was  delighted  with  the 
place,  as  it  did  not  occupy  too  much  of  hia  time,  and  put  him  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Germany.  Tbe 
study  of  philosophy  aud  its  history  was  now  prosecuted  with  fresh 
seal  and  vigour.  Tho  philosophical  views  which  ho  had  imbibed  from 
tho  authors  whom  he  bad  most  studied  tended  toward*  materialism  ; 
but  his  friend  Tetena  vigorously  counteracted  them,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  turning  his  mind  in  a  different  direction.  In  the  year 
1786,  when  the  Carolinum  was  broken  up,  Tiodemann  was  transferred 
with  the  other  professors  to  Marburg.  Here  he  lectured  at  different 
times  on  logic,  metaphysics,  the  law  of  nature,  on  moral  philosophy, 
psychology,  universal  history,  history  of  philosophy,  and  sometimes 
also  on  some  classical  Greek  writer.  His  lectures  were  very  popular, 
and  his  kind  disposition  made  his  hearer*  look  upon  him  more  as  a 
friend  than  as  a  master.  Sometimes,  especially  during  tbe  last  period 
of  his  lifo,  ho  did  not  conduct  himself  with  the  calmness  and  diguity 
of  a  philosopher  in  combating  tbe  philosophy  of  Kant,  to  which  be 
was  opposed.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  literary  undertakings,  after  a 
short  illness,  on  the  24th  of  May  1803. 

Tiedemann  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
lifo  was  spout  in  intellectual  occupations  and  bodily  exercise,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  His  striking  qualities  were  great  self-control, 
cheerfulness,  and  a  total  absence  of  all  pretension  to  literary  supe- 
riority, although  hU  works  were  extremely  popular.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  the  following  deserve  notice  : — '  Untersnchungen 
iiber  den  Men»cben,'  3  vol*.  8vo,  Leipzig.  1777,  Ac;  ' Grieehenlands 
erste  Philosopher,  Oder  Lcben  und  Systems  des  Orpheus,  Pherecydes, 
Thalea,  und  Pythagoras,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1780 ;  '  Hermes  Triamegiats 
Poemandcr,  oder  von  der  gbttlichen  Macht  und  Weisbiet,'  8vo,  Berlin 
and  Stettin,  1731.  This  work  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of 
Hermes  Triamegistus.  '  Geist  der  Speculatiren  Fhiloaophie,'  6  vols. 
8vo,  Marburg,  1781-67.  This  work  is  a  hwtory  of  philosophy  from  the 
time  of  Thalea  down  to  Leibnitz  and  Christian  Wolff,  and  is  still 
useful  for  the  materials  which  it  contains.  In  style  and  arrangement 
it  is  deficient,  and  the  author  did  not  possess  that  critical  and  profound 
knowledge  of  philosophy  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  perceive 
the  organic  connection  and  the  necessary  succession  of  the  various 
philosophical  systems.  'Thraetet,  oder  iiber  das  menschllche  Wissen,' 
8vo,  Frankfurt,  1794 ;  '  Handbtich  der  Psychologies  This  work  was 
edited  alter  the  author's  death  (8vo,  Leipzig,  1804)  by  L  Waohler, 
who  has  prefixed  to  it  a  biographical  memoir  of  Tiedemann.  Besides 
these  greater  works,  Tiedemann  wrote  numerous  smaller  treatises]  and 
made  many  translations  from  tbe  French  :  he  also  contributed  papers 
to  several  periodicals.  He  is  the  author  of  some  Latin  dissertations, 
r  mention  three  programs :  '  De  Antiquis  quibus- 
ilacris,'  4to,  Cassel,  1778-80  ;  'Dialogorum 
,  et  illustrate,'  8vo,  Bipont,  1786 ;  '  Dieier- 


illa>  ab  Asia)  popolis  ad  GrtBCos  atque  Romano*  et  ab  his  ad  catena 
gentes  aint  propagate,'  Ac,  4 to,  Marburg,  1787. 

(L.  WachWa  Memoir  of  Tiedemann.  in  his  Handbmck  der  Piycho- 

I.  1803; 
voL  v., 


logic;  Creuzer,  Mtmcria  Diterici  Tiedaaan»i,  4 to, 
and  Jordcn,   Lexikm  Dtuttckcr  Utchttr  und  /Vowi*,'r», 

pp.  76  66.) 

TIEDEMANN,  FRIEDRICH,  a  celebrated  German  anatomist,  was 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  philosophical  writer,  Dietrich  Tiedemann, 
and  was  born  at  Cassel  on  the  23rd  of  August  17S1.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Marburg,  where  he  also  com- 
menced the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  subsequently 
studied  in  the  hospitals  of  Bamberg  and  Wiiraburg,  and  took  hts 
degree  in  1804.  At  this  time  he  took  up  the  atudy  of  phrenology, 
and  pursued  it  with  great  earnestness.  He  visited  Frankfort,  and 
made  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated  Sommering.  He  also  sttended 
a  course  of  ScheUiog's  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  at  Wurzburg, 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  Pans.  In  1805  he  waa  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Landshut.  Here  he  published  his  first 
work  on  '  Zoology,'  the  first  volume  of  which  sppeared  in  1608  and  the 
third  in  1810.  In  1809  ho  also  published  a  work  on  the  '  Anatomy  ot 
the  Heart  of  Fishes,'  which  was  the  result  of  a  journey  in  Italy  and  the 
Tyrol.  In  1811  he  published  his  '  Anatomy  of  tho  Flying  Lizard  or 
Dragon.'  In  1613  appeared  an  csssy  on  the  '  Anatomy  of  Headleas 
Monsters.'  He  obtained  the  prize  oHeroi  by  the  Inatitute  of  Franoe 
in  1811  for  the  best  essay  on  the  'Structure  and  Relations  of  the 
Radiate  Animals.'  In  order  to  qualify  himself  for  this  work  ho  made 
a  journey  to  the  coast  of  tbe  Adriatic.  This  essay  was  published  in 
1»20.  In  1816  he  waa  called  to  tba  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
zoology  at  Heidelberg.  In  this  position  he  not  only  gained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  teacher,  but  published  a  large  number  of  works  upou 
human  anatomy  and  zoology,  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  thoee  sciences  during  the  present  century.  Amongst 
the*e  tho  best  known  are  his  two  great  illustrated  anatomical  works 
on  the  '  Nerves  of  the  Uterus '  and  the  '  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body. 
These  wero  published  in  folio  in  1622.  In  the  same  year  he  also  pub- 
lished '  Plates  of  the  Brain  of  Monkeys,'  In  1830  he  commenced  tho 
publication  of  a  *  Physiology  of  Man,'  which  was  finisbei  in  1836.  As 
a  physiologist  he  devoted  great  attention  to  the  physiology  of  digestion, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Leopold  Gmelin,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Heidelberg,  he  made  many  original  researches  and  observations  on  this 
subject.  In  conjunction  with  L.  C.  Treviranua  he  edited  five  volume* 
of  the  '  Zeitschrift  fur  Physiologic'  He  has  also  published  numerous 
papers  in  journals,  Ac.,  both  on  anatomy  and  zoology,  of  great  value. 
In  1849  he  retired  from  his  chair  at  Heidelberg  on  the  occasion  of  tbe 
death  of  his  eldest  son,  who  wss  commander  of  the  castle  of  Kaatadt, 
and  who  waa  condemned  to  death  for  having  sided  with  the  revolu- 
tionary party.    [See  Sui'l*i.(HEXT.] 

TIEDGE,  CHR18TOPH  AUGUST,  'The  Nestor  of  German 
Poetry,'  and  one  who  has  now  taken  bis  place  among  tbe  German 
classics,  was  born  at  Uardelegen  in  Altmark,  Deoumber  14t)i  1752. 
His  early  prospects  in  life  were  by  no  means  flattering,  for  tbe  death 
of  his  father  (Conrector  at  the  Magdeburg  gymnasium),  in  1772,  left 
him  and  a  family  of  young  children  in  a  very  destitute  situation.  Ho 
completed  however  his  legal  studies  at  Halle;  but  notwithstanding 
the  favourable  opinion  his  talents  had  acquired  for  him,  he  aoou 
abandoned  tbe  profession  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself,  and  it. 
1776,  accepted  the  situation  of  private  teacher  in  tho  Arustadt  family 
at  Elrich  in  Hohenatein.  The  choice  he  had  made  proved  a  fortunate 
one,  since  it  eventually  led  to  connections  and  friendships  that  proved 
very  advantageous.  Tbe  immediate  result  of  the  comae  be  hsd 
adopted  waa  an  intimacy  with  Gokingk,  Qlcim,  and  other  literary 
persons  of  that  day,  including  the  Baroness  von  der  Recke.  The 
friendships  thus  formed,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperous  snd 
unruffled  tenour  of  his  after-life.  On  quitting  Elrich  be  was  invited 
by  Glsim  to  reside  with  him  at  Halberatadt,  which  he  continued  to  do 
until  1792,  when  he  became  private  secretary  to  Domberr  von  Stedern; 
and  though  he  died  in  the  following  year,  Tiedge  remained  in  tho 
family  upon  the  same  footing  during  the  life  of  Madame  vou  Stedern, 
who,  at  her  death,  in  1799,  secured  to  him  a  bandaome  competency. 
Being  thus  placed  perfoctly  at  esse  in  his  circumstancea,  ho  travelled 
through  tho  north  of  Germany,  and  visited  Berlin,  where  it  was  his 
good  fortune  again  to  meet  with  Madame  von  der  Recke,  and  the 
intimacy  thus  resumed  continued  for  life, 
with  the  ordinary  usage*  of  society, 
slightest  suspicion  of  impropriety, 

Cowpor  with  Mrs.  Unwin.  This  union,  of  a  kind  so  exceedingly 
that  no  name  baa  been  invented  for  it,  was  that  of  two  noble  and  pure 
minds,  congenial  in  their  tastes,  and  equally  inspired  with  a  feeling 
for  poetry  snd  thoso  pursuits  which,  while  they  refine,  also  elevate  our 
nature.  The  author  of '  Urania '  was  as  well  shielded  from  scandal  as 
was  the  author  of  the  '  Task ; '  for  although  very  different  in  form, 
the  first-mentioned  poem  Is,  like  the  other,  deeply  tinged  by  religious 
sentiment ;  and  its  merits  were  more  immediately  recognised,  for  it 
through  several  editions  within  a  very  short  time  from  its  first 
ranee  in  1801. 

1804  Tiedge  and  hia  female  friend  visited  Italy,  where  they 
mod  about  two  years;  and  of  this 

the  pen  Of  MsSsms  »rm   rUr  Hsu.fc« 


for  life.  Though  not  in  accordance 
ity,  it  waa  as  entirely  free  from  tbe 
i  aa  was  tbe  similar  domestication  of 
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Reis-,'  4c,  4  Tola.  Svo,  with  a  preface  and  uoU»  by  BiiLtlger,  whioh, 
be*idea  being  very  superior  to  tbo  general  eta-is  of  lour  l»ook*,  affords 
evidence  of  her  being  a  xeslona  thougb  candid  Protentaut,  and  a 
woman  of  strict  piety.  On  their  return  to  Germany,  Madame  von 
iler  Kecke  made  Berlin,  aod  afterwards  (1S19)  Dresden,  her  chief  pine* 
of  residence,  p»s-iog  the  •uromer  months  at  Tcplitx  or  Carlsbad.  The 
only  change  Ticdge  henceforth  experienced  ««  that  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  hie  companion  and  benefactress,  for  she  hail  taken  caro  that 
her  death  (1833,1  thould  cause  no  change  whatever  in  hia  outward 
circumatancee,  not  ereu  that  of  hia  residence ;  as  abe  directed  that  her 
establishment  should  be  kept  up  for  him  piedsely  as  before,  and  tbat 
be  should  continue  to  enjoy  tho  luxuries  and  comforts  he  had  to  long 
been  accustomed  to.  Nor  waa  bar  anxious  solicitude  fur  her  friend's 
welfare  useless;  for  (O  preeminently  wsa  Tiedge  favoured  beyoud  the 
ordinary  lot,  that  he  not  only  attained  an  unusual  age,  but  remained 
nearly  Iree  from  all  infirmities  of  either  body  or  mind.  In  hi-*  eighty- 
ninth  year,  aaya  oue  who  appears  to  have  known  him  personally,  he 
did  not  mm- in  to  be  much  more  than  eixty  :  too  only  alteration  in  him 
wae,  that  for  ionio  years  he  could  not  take  exerciao  on  foot,  or  alir  out 
exempt  in  a  carriage  or  a  wheel  chair.  Even  but  a  week  before  hia 
death  (March  Sth  1841)  bo  waa  at  the  birth-day  fote  or  one  of  hia 
friends. 

Soon  after  hia  death,  his  '  life  and  Literary  Remains'  were  given  to 
the  world  by  Dr.  K.  Falkrnstein,  in  4  Tola.  ;  and  a  complete  edition 
of  liia  works  baa  beeo  published  in  10  vols.  Svo.  After  bis  *  Urania/ 
his  most  original  production  is  perhaps  hia  '  Waoderungon  durch  den 
Markt  (lea  Lebens,'  18-'6,  which,  like  the  other,  may  be  said  to  be 
lyric  didactic,  and  similar  in  tendency,  though  of  a  lees  decidedly 
reli^iuus  ch  .racier,  the  seriousness  of  its  moral  precepts  being  relieved 
by  the  tone  of  playful  irony  which  pervades  tunny  parts  of  the  poem, 
Jli<  principal  other  productions  are  his  '  Poetical  Epistles,'  hia 
■  Elegies,'  and  his  '  Fraueospiegcl,'  all  of  which  have  contributed  to 
bis  reputation.  The  esteem  in  which  the  poet  of '  Urania '  is  held  is 
proved  by  the  fact  tbat,  in  honour  of  hia  memory,  a  '  Tiedge  Verein,' 
or  'Hedge  Institution,  was  after  his  death  established  at  Dresden,  one 
object  of  which  is  to  give  a  literary  prize  every  five  years,  and  another 
to  make  some  provision  in  their  declining  years  for  meritorious  writers 
who  may  have  fallen  into  adversity  in  consequence  of  age  and 
inlirruities. 

TIE'POLO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  ft  celebrated  Italian  painter 
of  the  loth  century,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Venice  in  lo't>3. 
Tiepolo,  says  Lanni,  was  the  last  of  the  Venetians  who  acquired  a 
Euiopeen  fame  ;  celebrated  iu  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Sfain.  lie 
studied  as  a  boy  under  Uregorio  Lezrarini,  painted  at  first  in  his 
manner,  then  imitated  the  style  of  Piaxzetia,  but  attached  himself 
eventually  to  that  of  Paul  Veronese.  Already  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  known  oven  out  of  Venice,  and  wbeu  still  young  he  received 
invitations  from  various  Italian  cities  to  decorate  their  churches  and 
tbeir  public  buildings.  His  works  in  the  north  of  Italy,  both  in  oil 
and  in  fresco,  are  numerous :  one  of  bis  first  works  of  note  was  the 
fchipwreck  of  .San  Satiro,  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan  :  he 
excelled  chiefly  in  fresco,  and  hia  colouring  and  tbo  folds  of  his 
draperies  tear  great  resemblance  to  those  of  Paul  Veronese.  In  Ger- 
ninny  also  Tiepolo  executed  several  works :  at  Wiirzburg  ho  paiuted 
the  staircase  and  the  saloon  of  tho  bishop's  palace  and  two  altar-pieces, 
lie  was  afterwards  invited  by  Charles  111.  to  Spain,  where,  in  Madrid, 
he  paiuted  tho  coiling  of  the  saloon  in  the  new  palace  of  the  king,  and 
the  hall  of  the  royal  guard,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  excited  the 
jea!ouny  of  Menga  :  he  executed  also  the  chief  altar-piece  in  oil  for  the 
«wnv<-rr.  church  of  St.  1'aschAl,  at  Aranjniw.  Ho  died  in  Madrid  on 
Man-It  •-'Mli,  17SH. 

Tiepolo 'a  style  was  slight  and  brilliant,  yet  his  colouring  was  not 
glaring :  the  effect  of  bU  paiutings  was  not  produced  by  a  recourse  to 
bright  colour*,  but  by  a  judicioua  contrast  of  tints  :  bis  drawing  waa 
buwovc r  feeble,  though  this  weakness  was  nearly  concealed  by  the 
gracefulness  of  his  attitudes.  One  of  his  best  pictures  in  oil  is  tho 
.Martyrdom  of  St  Agatha,  in  the  church  of  St.  Antonio,  at  Padua. 
He  etched  several  plates  in  a  vrry  free  and  spirited  manner.  He  left 
two  sons,  Giovanni  Doraeuico  and  Lorenzo,  who  were  both  painters  : 
the  elder  etched  some  of  bis  father's  designs. 

TIG  HE,  MRS.  MAKY,  was  born  in  1773,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  Blaobford,  by  Theodosi*.  the  daughter  of  Willum  Tigho  of 
Koeanna,  in  Wick  low  county,  Ireland.  She  married  in  1793  her  rela- 
tive Henry  Tighe  of  Woodstock,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  In  1805 
she  printed  for  private  circulation  her  poem  of  'Psycho,'  a  work 
founded  on  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  as  told  in  the  '  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuleiua.  The  poem  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
descriptions,  the  tenderness  and  purity  of  its  sentiments,  the  ingenious 
manner  iu  which  the  writer  has  completed  tho  story,  the  poetical 
iuiagery,  and  the  musical  flow  of  the  vrraihoation,  which  is  in  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  managed  with  great  skill.  After  six  years  of  continued 
ill-health  abe  died  on  March  24,  1810,  and  in  1811  '  Psyche'  was  pub- 
lished with  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  many  of  them  wiitten 
during  her  illness,  and  breathing  a  deep  religious  feeling.  All  of  thorn 
show  the  sBme  virtuous  tendencies  as  are  developed  in  hor  principal 
work,  but  tbey  do  not  on  the  whole  display  the  same  amount  of 
poetic  power. 

TIGlU'NES,  king  of  Armenia,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 


who  gavo  him  his  riaughtar  Cleopatra  iu  marriage.  He  was  master  of 
the  largo  tract  botweeu  Egypt  in  tho  south-west,  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
in  the  north-east,  which  was  bounded  by  Auyria  and  Media  on  tbe 
east,  and  by  tbo  kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  Cappiulocia  on  the  we»t  aud 
north-west.  Tho  earlier  history  of  Tigranes  is  little  knonn;  Strabo 
(p.  632,  Caa.)  and  Ju*t:n  (xxviii,  3)  state  tbst  ho  was  sent  in  his  youth 
as  a  hostage  to  tho  king  of  the  Partbians,  who  afterwards  restored 
him  to  liberty.  Ho  conquered  Gordyene  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
.Syrians  chose  him  for  their  king  in  b  a  84,  or,  according  to  A ppiaa 
(•  Do  Iteb.  Syr.,'  70),  in  Be.  80.  Before  B.C.  74  he  concluded  an 
alliance,  with  Mithridates,  who  was  then  about  to  begin  hi*  third  war 
with  the  Romans.  The  conditions  of  this  alliance  were,  that  Mith- 
ridates should  he  master  of  tho  countries  which  they  hoped  to 
conquer,  and  that  Tigrancs  should  have  the  inhabitants  and  all  tbe 
moveable  property  that  ho  could  carry  off.  Plutarch  states  ('  Lucultu*,' 
p.  609,  X>  land.)  that  the  army  of  Tigranes  was  composed  of  2*>0,000 
men, — 20,000  archers,  55,000  horse,  150,000  foot,  and  35,000  pioneers 
and  train,— and  that  Arabs  and  warlike  Albani  from  the  Caucasus 
abounded  in  the  Armenian  camp.  Tbe  campaign  was  opened  in 
n.c.  74.  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia  were  conquered,  ami  Mithridates 
laid  siege  to  Cyzicus  in  Bitbyma,  but  Lucullus  came  to  relieve  it,  and 
after  various  reverses  Mithridates  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Tigranes 
(n.c.  ty).  The  couduct  of  the  Armenian  king  had  been  insiucere 
during  these  events,  and  the  Romans  being  now  victorious,  be  not 
only  refused  to  receive  his  father-in-law,  but  set  a  prize  of  a  hundred 
talents  on  his  head,  on  the  pretext  that  the  king  had  persuaded  his 
son,  who  was  likewise  called  Tigranes,  to  rebel  against  his  father  and 
to  join  the  Romans.  Mithridates  nevertheless  succeeded  in  pacifying 
his  son  in  law,  and  they  joined  their  armies  to  meet  Lucullus,  who  had 
crossed  tbe  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Tigrano- 
oerta,  the  new  capital  of  the  Armenian  kingdom.  A  battle  ensued 
near  this  town,  in  which  Tigranes  was  completely  defeated  (0th 
October,  B.c.  69).  aod  his  capital  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  the  Romans. 
Tigranes  and  Mithridates  having  entered  into  negotiation  with  Phr&ntes 
111.,  king  of  the  Partbians,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  bim  into  their 
alliance,  Lucullus,  who  had  now  carried  his  conquest  in  Armenia  ss 
far  aa  Artaxata  on  the  upper  part  of  the  A  raxes,  marched  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  attack  the  Partbians.  But  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  compelled 
him  to  retreat  to  C.i[  padocia,  where  they  dispersed,  as  it  seems,  by 
the  instigation  of  Pompey,  wbo  aimed  at  the  supreme  command  in 
the  war  (n.c.  67).  Tho  Romans  lost  Cappadocia,  aod  Tigranes  carried 
off  a  great  number  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  province,  as  well  as  of 
Cilicia  and  (Jalatia.  Pompey  entered  Asia  Minor  in  h.c.  60,  aud  in  the 
same  year  he  defeated  Mithridates  in  a  groat  battle  on  the  Euphrates. 
Mitbridatea,  having  experienced  the  faithless  character  of  hia  son-in- 
law,  fled  to  Phanagoiia  in  the  ielaud  of  Taman,  while  Tigranes 
humiliated  himself  brfore  the  Romans,  then  encamped  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  Artaxata,  He  went  to  the  tent  of  Pompey,  and,  km  cling 
before  bis  victorious  enemy,  took  off  his  royal  diadem,  which  Pompey 
however  would  not  accept.  The  policy  of  tho  Romans  required  an 
independent  kingdom  between  their  dominions  and  the  dangerous 
power  of  tbe  Parthians.  Tigranes  therefore  was  reinstated  in  Armenia, 
except  the  districts  of  Gordyene  and  that  of  Sophene,  or  the  western- 
most part  of  Armenia  Magna,  which  be  was  obliged  to  cede  to  bis 
rebellioua  son  Tigranes,  then  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  Besides  these 
district',  ho  ooded  to  the  Romana  hia  kingdom  of  Syria,  including 
Phoenicia  and  all  hit  conquests  in  Cilicia,  UuUtia,  and  Cappadocia  ;  he 
paid  six  thousand  talents,  and  bo  gave  half  a  mine  to  each  Roman 
soldier,  ten  mime  to  euch  centurion,  and  sixty  minat,  or  one  talent,  to 
each  tribune.  (Plutarch.  'Lucullus,'  p.  037,  Xylaud.;  com  p.  Appian, 
'De  Hello  Mithrid.,'  c  101.)  It  seems  that  after  this  humiliation 
Tigranes  led  an  ob-cure  and  tranquil  life,  for  his  name  disappears  from 
hUtory.  He  appears  to  have  died  about  B.C.  55.  His  successor  was 
Artsvasde?.    [MiriiHUUTF.s  ;  P>>Mn  ius ;  LvJcrM.rs.j 

(Valerius  Maximus,  v.  1,  9  ;  Velleius  Paterculus,  IL  33,  1,  and  a 
37;  Cicero,  J'ro  Lrgt  Mantlia;  Wolter»dorf,  Cwtmtntatio  Twas* 
MithricUlit  M.ptr  anno*  dijftttum  tutcnt,  Goettiugto,  1812.) 


Coin  of  Tigranes. 
British  Museum.   Actual  Silver.    Weight  245,  mtas. 

TIORA'NES,  prince  of  Armenia  and  lord  of  Sophene,  woe  tbo  son 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  During  the  last  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Mithridates  aided  by  bis  ally  king  Tigranes,  prince 
Tigranes  forsook  hia  father  and  went  over  to  the  Romans.  When  hia 
father  humiliated  himself  before  Pompey,  be  sat  by  the  side  of  the) 
"  but  ho  did  not  rise  before  hia  father,  nor  did  he  ' 
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him  tho  slightest  degree  of  filial  respect.  Having  been  created  lord  of 
Hophene  aud  Gordyene,  he  refused  to  surrender  the  treasures  of 
Sopheuo  to  Pouipey,  who  snspected  him  of  being  iu  secret  communi- 
cation with  Pbraatea,  the  king  of  the  Parthiana,  whose  daughter  he 
hul  manned.  Tigranes  aln>  became  auapected  of  having  fortuod  a 
plan  fur  seising  or  puttiDg  to  dc.aU  hia  father,  and  accordingly  bo  waa 
arreste-d  by  order  of  I'ompoy,  who  sent  him  to  ltoina.  lie  hgurcd  in 
the  trivimph  of  Pompey. 

Appiao  ('De  Ilello  Mithrid.,' c  105  and  117)  state,  that  Tigranes 
ras  aflerwarda  put  to  death  in  bU  prison.  |  TioRAKts.1 
TILLEMONT,  SEBASTIKN-LKNAIN-DE,  an  historical  writer  of 
conaidcrable  note,  waa  born  at  1'aria  on  the  30th  of  November  1037. 
lie  waa  the  eon  of  Jean  Laoain,  uiaater  of  the  requests,  and  hia  wife 
Marie  le  llagois.  Ilia  excellence  of  character  waa  manifested  very 
oarly ;  and  even  aa  a  child  he  always  abstained  from  those  mischievous 
pranks  in  which  children  commonly  indulge*  When  between  nine  aud 
ten  yean  of  age  he  was  placed  under  tbe  charge  of  the  members  of  tho 
religious  society  then  established  in  the  vacant  abbey  of  Port  RojkI, 
and  uuder  tbeae  instructor!  be  devoted  himself  to  the  exercises  of 
learning  and  piety.  Ilia  favourite  author,  while  at  school,  was  Livy ; 
a  preference  indicative  of  tl.o  bios  of  hi.  miud  to  historical  studies. 
He  studied  logic  and  ecclesiastical  history  under  Nicole  ;  and  hia 
on  the  Utter  subject  at  once  evinced  the  earueatneaa  with 
he  pursued  it,  and  put  the  knowledge  of  hia  instructor  to  a 
•overe  test,  lie  studied  tbe  theology  of  Kslius,  from  which,  when 
•bout  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  turned  with  much  satisfaction  to  tho 
study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  of  the  Fathers ;  and  while 
thus  engaged  he  began  to  collect  the  historical  notices  of  tho  Apostles 
and  Apostolical  Fathers,  and  to  arrange  them  after  the  plan  of  Usher's 
'  A  finales.' 

The  tenderness  of  hia  conscience,  and  the  strictness  of  his  notions  of 
duty,  kept  him  for  tome  time  undetermined  as  to  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession. At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  entered  the  Episcopal  seniiuary 
of  Beauvaia,  where  he  was  reoeivrd  with  such  respect  from  his  reputa- 
tion for  biBtorioal  knowledge,  that  f oaring  it  might  bo  a  snare  to 
hia  humility,  he  contemplated  leaving  it,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain 
by  Iasac  do  Saay,  one  of  tho  members  of  the  Society  of  Port  Kejal, 
whom  he  bad  chosen  for  bis  apiritusl  guide  He  remained  three  or 
four  years  in  the  seminary  of  Beauvaia,  and  then  spent  five  or  six 
with  Oodefroi  Hermant,  canon  of  that  city.  He  was  much  respected 
and  beloved  by  the  bishop  of  Beauvaia,  Choart  de  Buxanval,  and 
fearing  still  that  this  estimation  would  make  him  vain,  he  auddeuly 
left  tbo  place  and  returned  to  Pari*,  where  he  remained  two  years 
with  his  intimate  friend  and  school  fellow  at  Port  Kojal,  Thomas  du 
Fosse;  but  not  findiug  in  Paris  tliat  retirement  which  he  desired,  he 
withdrew  to  St.  Lambert,  a  country  pariah  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city. 

In  September  1072,  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-five,  he  b-came  sub- 
deacon,  and  hftcon  months  after  deacon.  The  follow mg  extract  from 
a  letter  addr.-asrd  to  his  brother  (Pierre  Lenaiu,  theu  or  afterwards 
subprior  of  La  Trappe)  evinces  at  onoe  hia  pi-ty  and  his  humility. 
After  stating  that  it  was  at  the  desire  of  loaao  de  Sacy,  liia  friend  and 
guide,  that  ho  had  become  subdeacon  uud  was  about  to  take  on  him 
the  deaconahip,  he  goes  on.  "  I  ivsure  you,  my  dearest  brother,  that  it 
U  with  great  agiUtiou  and  fear  that  1  have  resolved  to  comply  with 
hia  wish,  for  1  feel  that  I  am  far  from  those  dispositions  whh.li  I 
myself  see  to  be  necessary  for  entering  upon  this  office  ;  and  abo\e  all, 
I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  profited  little  from  the  giaje 
which  I  might  have  received  from  tho  order  and  duties  of  tho  sub- 
deacvusliip.  But  on  tho  other  baud  I  could  not  resist  one  whom  I 
believe  I  ought  to  obey  in  every  thing,  and  who,  I  am  well  aware,  bus 
the  greatest  love  for  inc.  I  twg  of  you  then,  my  dearest  brother,  to 
pray  to  Clod  for  me,  and  to  ask  hi  in  either  to  cause  M.  de  Suoy  to  see 
things  in  a  different  light,  or  to  give  to  me  such  dispositions  that  tho 
advice  of  my  friend  may  bo  for  my  salvation,  aud  not  for  my  con- 
demnation." 

In  167«  hs  received  priest's  orders,  at  the  farther  persuasion  of  Do 
Sacy,  who  contemplated  making  him  hia  successor  in  the  office  of 
spiritual  director  of  the  Bernardino  nuns,  now  reestablished  in  their 
original  scat,  the  abbey  of  Port  Iloyal,  to  tho  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  which  establishment  Tillemont  removed.  Uo  was  however, 
in  1079,  obliged  to  remove,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  estate 
of  Tillemont,  a  short  distance  from  Pans,  near  Vincounes,  which 
belonged  to  hia  family,  and  from  which  he  took  his  name.  In  1081  he 
visited  Flanders  and  Holland;  and  in  1082  undertook  the  charge  of 
the  parish  of  8t  Lambert,  where  he  had  formerly  resided,  but  soon 
gave  it  up  at  the  desire  of  bis  father,  to  whom  he  ever  paid  the 
greatest  respect  and  obedience. 

Having  prepared  the  first  volume  of  bis  great  work  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  he  was  about  to  publish  it  when  it  was  stopped  by  the  censor, 
under  whose  notice,  as  a  work  connected  with  theology,  it  had  to  pass, 
and  who  raised  some  objections  of  tbe  most  frivolous  character. 
Tillemont  refused  to  alter  the  parts  specified,  deeming  them  not  justly 
within  the  censor's  province ;  and  cboee  rather  to  suppress  the  work, 
upon  which  however  he  ooutinned  to  labour  diligently,  though  without 
any  immediate  intention  of  publishing  it 

This  exercise  of  the  censorship  led  to  an  alteration  of  his  plan  :  he 
determined  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  hia  work  the  history  of  the 
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Roman  emperors  and  other  princes  whose  actions  were  interwoven 
with  tbe  affairs  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  publish  it  separately  : 
the  tint  volume  of  this  work,  which,  aa  not  being  theological,  was 
exempt  from  the  censorship,  appeared  iu  1GV0,  sod  was  received  with 
general  approbation.  It  excited  a  desire  for  the  appearance  of  hia 
Church  history,  and  ths  chancellor  Bouchers  t,  in  order  to  remove  tho 
obstacle  to  its  publication,  appointed  a  new  censor.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  brought  out  the  first  volume  in  161)3,  under  the  title  of  '  Memoirea 
pour  servir  a  l'Hiatoire  Eecleeiastique  des  Six  Premier*  Siccles.' 
A  noto  to  this  volume,  on  the  question  whether  J  onus  Christ  cele- 
brated the  Passover  tho  evening  before  his  death,  in  which  he 
examined  the  viewa  of  Bernard  Lauii,  a  1-  arned  priest  of  the  Oratory, 
on  that  question,  involved  him  in  a  oontroveny  with  that  writer,  w  ho 
read  Tijlcmout'a  note  before  publication,  and  examined  the  arguments 
contained  in  it  in  a  subsequent  work  of  his  own.  Tillemont  iu  con- 
sequence  addressed  to  Lauii  a  letter,  which  is  printed  at  tho  oloio  of 
tbo  second  volume  of  hia  '  Memoires,'  snd  is  remarkable  for  iu  spirit 
of  modesty  and  meekness.  Land  replied,  but  Tdleuiont  declined  to 
ue  tho  discussion,  thinking  he  had  said  enough  to  enable  those 
'  in  the  question  to  form  a  judgment.  Fsydit  de  Kiotu,  an 
ecclesiastic  whom  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  had  expelled  from 
their  body,  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  but  of  jealous  disposition, 
published  at  Bale,  in  1095,  the  first  number  (28  pp.  4to.)  of  a  work,  to 
be  continued  every  fortnight,  entitled  '  Moaioircs  oontru  lea  -Memo. res 
de  M.  Tillemont.'  It  contained  several  violent  and  unjust  strictures 
on  the  work,  to  which  Tillemont  did  nut  reply,  though  some  of  his 
frieuds  with  uee  Jl-na  apprehension  procured  the  stopping  of  Fnydit  s 
work,  which  never  proceeded  beyond  the  first  number.  l-'aydit 
repealed  his  attack  in  a  subsequent  work,  but  it  produced  little 
•fleet. 

The  remainder  of  Tillemont's  life  was  pasted  in  tbe  quiet  pursuit  of 
bis  studies.  He  wss  attacked  by  a  alight  cough  at  the  cud  of  Lent, 
1607,  and  in  the  course  of  tbe  summer  was  seined  witu  fainting, 
owing  to  a  sudden  chill  while  hearing  mass  iu  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  des  An;ea  :  tonard  the  eod  of  September  hU  iltue-s  increased 
so  as  to  excite  tbe  anxiety  of  his  friends.  He  consequently  removed 
to  Parts  for  the  saks  of  medical  advice  ;  aud  there,  after  an  illness 
which  rendered  bis  pioty  and  aubmiasivencas  to  the  divine  will  more 
conspicuous,  he  breathed  his  last,  on  Wednesday,  10th  January  1'iUS, 
aged  sixty  years.  Ho  waa  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Port  Itoyal,  in 
which  the  Bernardine  or  Cisterttan  nuns,  to  whom  the  abbey  had 
originally  belonged,  were  now  again  established. 

The  works  by  which  Tillemont  is  known  are,  his  '  Histoire  des 
Krup-rours/  and  his  •  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'llutoire  Kcole.iaatique.' 
Tho  lint  was  published  in  0  vols.  4to;  the  tint  four  during  tho 
suthor's  life,  at  intervals  from  16U0  to  101)7  :  tbe  remaining  two  aft/or 
bis  death,  in  1701  and  1738.  The  earlier  volumes  were  repriut>-d 
at  Brussels  in  12mo,  in  1707,  et  seq.,  and  a  new  edition  appeared  at 
Paris,  in  4to,  iu  1720-23,  with  the  author's  Litest  corrections.  Ho 
explains  his  plan  in  the  'Avcrtissemcut'  to  tho  tint  volume;  Im 
Intention  was  to  illustrate  the  history  of  tbe  Church  for  the  tint  nix 
centuries;  but  iuiteid  of  commencing  with  tho  first  persecutor,  Nero, 
ho  goes  back  to  Augustus,  whoso  edict  occasioned  tho  journey  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  tiethlehem,  aud  thus  determined  the  place  of  our 
Lords  nativity.  Tho  history  ends  with  the  Bysautiue  emperor 
Auastaaius(A.D.  518).  Tho  style  is  unpretending,  snd  consists  for  tho 
most  psrt  of  a  translation  of  the  original  w  riters  w  ith  blight  modifica- 
tions, and  with  such  additions  (marked  by  brackets)  ss  were  needed  to 
form  the  whole  into  one  continuous  narrative,  or  such  retleetious  ss 
the  author  deemed  requisite  to  correct  the  false  morality  of  heathen 
writers.  To  each  volume  are  appended  notes  relating  to  difficulties  of 
history  or  chronology  which  require  discussion  of  a  kind  ur  extent 
unsuited  for  insertion  iu  the  bi>iiyof  the  work.  "There  is  nothing," 
says  Dupiu,  "which  has  es  aped  the  exactness  of  M.  Tillemont;  aud 
there  is  nothing  obscure  or  intricate  which  bis  criticism  h*»  not 
cleared  up  or  disentangled." 

The  'Memoires,'  lev.,  extend  to  10  vols.  4to,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  in  lfii>3;  three  volumes  more  during  tho  suthor's  lifetime,  in 
161)4-5-0 ;  and  the  fifth  waa  in  the  press  at  tho  time  of  hia  death. 
These  five  volumes  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1701-2,  and  were 
followed  in  1*02-11  by  the  remaining  eleven,  which  the  author  had 
left  in  manuscript.  This  great  work  is  on  the  same  plan  aa  the  former, 
being  composed  of  translations  from  the  original  writers,  connected  by 
paragraphs  or  sentences  in  brackets.  Dapin  characterises  it  a-i  being 
not  a  continuous  and  general  history  of  the  Church,  but  an  assemblage 
of  particular  histories  of  saints,  persecutions,  and  heresies,  a  description 
accordant  with  the  modest  title  of  tbe  work,  'Memoires  pour  servir  a 
l'Hiatoire,'  Ac  The  author  concerns  himself  chiefly  with  faota,  with- 
out entering  into  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline;  and  notices  not 
all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  but  only  those  of  whom  there  are  i 
ancient  and  authentic  records.  Each  volume  has  notes  of 
character  to  those  given  in  '  L'Hiatoire  des  Empereurs.' 

Tillemont  supplied  materials  for  several  works  published  by  others, 
aa  for  the  Life  of  St.  Louis,  begun  by  De  Sacy  aud  finished  and  pub- 
lished by  La  Chaise ;  for  the  Uvea  of  St.  Albans  si  us  and  St.  Basil,  by 
Oodofroi  Hermnnt ;  of  Tertnllian  and  Origan,  by  Du  Fosstf,  under  the 
name  of  La  Mothe,  to. 

(  Vit  dt  it,  Umain  <k  Ttikmwt,  by  his  friend  Troucbay,  afterwards 
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canon  of  Lata),  Cologne,  1711 ;  Oupin,  BMiothlgue  da  Anteurt  Ecclt- 
liattiqwt  dn  IHzMptihat  SilcU  ;  Btograpkie  Vnxverttllf.) 

TILLOCH,  ALEXANDER,  LL.D.,  wu  born  at  Glasgow,  on  the 
28th  of  February  1759,  end  waa  educated  with  a  view  to  following  the 
business  of  hi*  father,  who  waa  a  tobacconist,  and  for  many  years 
filled  the  office  of  magistrate  in  that  city.  He  waa  howerrr  more 
inclined  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  than  to  the  routine  of 
buaine*.  His  biographer  states  that  in  early  life  his  attention  waa 
greatly  attracted  by  the  occult  sciences,  and  that  although  he  was  not 
long  subject  to  their  delusions,  he  never  waa  inclined  to  treat  judicial 
astrology  with  contempt.  One  of  the  earliest  subjects  to  which 
Tillocb  applied  himself  waa  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  printing ; 
his  experiments  enabled  him,  in  connection  with  Foul  is,  the  celebrated 
printer  of  Glasgow,  to  carry  farther  the  process  invented  by  Qed  of 
Edinburgh,  of  printing  from  casts  of  whole  pages  of  type ;  bnt  he 
stopped  short  of  arriving  at  a  practical  application  of  stereotype 
printing,  though  to  his  communications  to  Earl  Stanhope,  nearly 


thirty  years  later,  may  be  ascribed  ita  eventual  application.  After 
carrying  on  the  tobacco  business  for  a  time  in  his  native  city  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  and  brother-in-law,  Tilloch  abandoned  it,  and 
for  several  years  exercised  that  of  printing,  either  singly  or  in  partner- 
ship with  others. 

In  1767  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  subsequently  resided ; 
and  in  1789  he,  in  connection  with  other  parties,  purchased  the  'Star,' 
a  daily  evening  newspaper,  of  which  be  became  editor.  This  office  he 
continued  to  hold  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when  bodily 
infirmities  and  the  |>res*ure  of  other  engagements  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  it.  Tho  political  opinions  of  Tilloch  were  temperate.  For 
many  years  ho  devoted  attention  to  means  for  the  prevention  of  tho 
forgery  of  bank-notes,  and  in  1790  he  made  a  proposal  to  tho  British 
ministry  on  the  subject,  which  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception. 
He  then  offered  his  invention  to  the  French  government,  who  were 
snxluus  to  apply  it  to  the  printing  of  assignata ;  but,  after  some  expe- 
riments had  been  made,  and  negocistions  had  been  urgently  sought  by 
the  French  authorities,  sll  communication  on  the  subject  was  cut 
short  by  the  passing  of  the  Treasonable  Correspondence  Hill.  In 
1797  he  presented  to  the  Bank  of  England  a  specimen  note,  produced 
by  block  or  relief  printing,  which  was  certified  by  the  most  eminent 
engravers  to  be  impossible  of  imitation;  yet  nothing  waa  done  towards 
the  adoption  of  bis  or  of  any  similar  plan. 

Considering  that  thero  was  room  for  a  new  scientific  journal,  in 
addition  to  that  published  by  Nicholson,  Tilloch  published,  in  June 
1797.  tho  first  number  of  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  a  periodical 
which  has  ever  since  maintained  a  high  reputation  as  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  science,  and  a  digest  of  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies 
a*,  home  and  abroad.  Of  this  work  be  was  sole  proprietor  and  editor 
until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  ita  management,  became  associated  with  him.  In  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  '  Star,'  Tilloch  published  never*!  eaaays  on 
theological  subjects,  some  of  which,  relating  to  the  prophecies,  were 
subsequently  collected  into  a  volume  by  another  person,  snd  published 
with  the  name  'Biblicus;'  and  in  1823  be  issued  an  octavo  volume 
entitled  '  Dissertations  introductory  to  the  study  and  right  under 
atauding  of  the  language,  structure,  and  contents  of  the  Apoc 
i<i  which  he  endeavours  to  provo  that  that  portion  of 
written  much  earlier  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  before  most  of  the 
apostolical  epiatle?.  His  views  on  this  and  other  points  are  discussed 
at  length  in  a  notice  of  this  work,  published  aoon  after  his  death,  in 
the  '  Eclectic  Keview.'  The  last  work  undertaken  by  Tilloch  was  a 
weekly  periodical  entitled  the  '  Mechanic's  Oracle,'  devoted  principally 
to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  working  classes.  The  fin>t 
number  appeared  in  July  1824,  and  it  waa  discontinued  soon  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  at  Islington,  on  the  26th  of 
Jsnusry  1S25. 

Tilloch  married  early  in  life.  His  wife  died  in  1783,  leaving  a 
daughter,  who  became  wife  of  Mr.  John  Gait.  His  religious  opinions 
were  peculiar,  and  he  waa  on*  of  the  elders  who  acted  as  minister*  of 
a  small  body  who  took  the  name  of  Christian  Dissenters,  and  met  for 
worship  in  a  private  house  in  Ooawell  Street  Road.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and  waa  pro- 
posed, about  twenty  years  before  his  death,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London ;  but  his  name  waa  withdrawn  beforo  coming  to 
the  ballot,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  that  he  would  be  objected 
to,  not  on  acoouut  of  any  deficiency  in  talent  or  character,  but  solely 
Wcauso  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper.  A  memoir  of  Dr. 
Tilloch  appeared  in  tho  'Imperial  Magazine'  for  March  1825,  from 
which,  with  the  assinUnce  of  other  obituary  notice*,  the  above  account 


is  condensed.  This  wss  reprinted  in  the  last  number  of  the  'Mechanic's 
Omcle,'  with  a  portrait 

TILLOTjsON,  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  tho 
most  celebrated  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  in  1630 
at  Sowerby  in  Yorkshire,  a  member  of  the  great  pariah  of  Halifax,  of 
a  Puritan  family.  His  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade, 
belonged  to  that  extreme  section  of  the  Puritans  who  were  for  estab- 
ystem  of  Independency,  and  he  belooged  himself  to 
ihurcb,  of  which  Mr.  Root  waa  the  pastor.  After 
*?g§*2*  "  D"P"  in  u'«  grammar-schools  in  the  oountry,  the  writer, 
of  bis  Life  not  having  told  us  what  schools  they  mean,  but  doubtless 


the  grammar-school  at  Halifax  was  one,  he  became  a  pensioner  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1647,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  college  in  1651. 
It  appears  that  he  remained  in  the  University  till  1657.  Puritanism 
was  at  that  period  in  the  ascendancy  at  Cambridge ;  but  Tillotson  very 
early  freed  himself  from  his  educational  prejudices,  become  a  great 
admirer  of  the  writings  of  Chillingworth,  and  soon  shot 
one  of  a  claaa  of  persona  who  were  then  beginning  to  be  < 
in  England,  who,  taking  their  stand  on  the  Scriptures,  opposed 
selves  at  once  to  Romanism  on  the  one  band  and  to  Calvinism  on  the 
other.  This  position  ho  ever  after  maintained,  and  bis  celebrity  arises 
principally  from  the  ability  with  which  be  illustrated  and  defended, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
and  of  a  rational  and  moderate  orthodoxy.  It  may  be  added  also, 
that  so  much  of  the  effects  of  his  original  Puritan  education  remained 
with  him,  that  ho  wan  in  politic*  a  Whig,  although  it  mutt  be  owned 
that  he  entertained  and  occasionally  expressed  notions  of  the  duty  of 
submission,  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  have  maintained  the  Homo  of 
Stuart  on  tho  throoc. 

Before  be  entered  holy  orders,  he  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Pri- 
deaux,  the  attorney-general  to  Cromwell.  This  led  to  bU  rcsidonco  in 
London,  and  brought  him  into  acquaintance  with  several  eminent 
persons.  He  was  thirty  years  of  sge  before  he  received  ordination, 
and  the  service  appears  to  have  been  performed  with  some  degree  of 
privacy,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  not  known  when  or  where  it  wss  performed, 
and  only  that  the  bishop  from  whose  hands  ho  received  it  was  not  a 
bishop  of  the  English  Church,  but  the  bishop  of  Galloway  in  Scotland, 
Dr.  1  nomas  Sydserf.  All  the  supposed  irregularities  and  imperfections 
of  his  early  religious  history — for  amongst  other  things  it  was  even 
asserted  that  ho  had  never  been  baptised — were  brought  before  the 
public  by  the  non-juring  party.  *«en  theJ  »»  him  elevated  to  tho 
primacy  from  which  San  croft  bad  retired. 

It  is  said  by  hi*  biographer.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  that  he  was  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  terms  of  ministerial  conformity  required  by 
tha  Act  of  1662,  which  restored  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England; 
yet  on  tho  whole  he  judged  it  proper  to  accept  of  the  terms,  and  to 
become  a  regular  and  conformable  minister  of  that  Church. 

Ho  was  for  a  short  time  curate  at  Cheabunt,  and  also  for  a  short 
time  rector  at  Ketton  in  Suffolk,  a  living  to  which  he  was  presented 
by  Sir  Thomas  Barnard iston,  one  of  his  Puritan  friends.  But  ho  was 
soon  called  to  a  wider  sphere  of  duty,  being  appointed  in  1661  the 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  lecturer  at  St.  Lawrence's  church  in 
the  Jewry.  Here  it  was  that  those  sermons  were  preached  which 
attracted  crowds  of  the  most  accomplished  and  the  learned  of  the 
time,  and  which  have  been  since  read  and  studied  by  many  succeeding 
divines  of  eminence,  and  are  at  this  day  the  basis  of  bis  fame. 

The  course  of  his  preferment  in  the  Church  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  waa — 1669,  a  prebendary  in  the  chureh  of  Canterbury  ; 
1672,  dean  of  Canterbury;  1675,  a  prebendary  in  tho  church  of  St. 
Paul;  and  1077,  a  canon  residentiary  in  tho  same  cathedral.  But  a* 
soon  as  King  William  was  established  on  tho  throne  ho  waa  made  dean 
of  St.  Paul's  and  clerk  of  tho  closet;  and  in  April  1691,  be  was 
nominated  by  the  king  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  an  appoint- 
ment which  appears  to  have  been  really  received  by  him  with  reluct- 
"  which  exposed  him  to  no  small  share  of  i 
truth  is,  that  besides  hi. 


having  been  the  ablest  opposer  both  of  popery  and  irrcli^ion,  in  a 

lalted  stat 


reign  when  the  tendencies  of  too  many  persons  in  exalt 
were  in  one  or  other  of  these  directions,  he  had  a  strong  personal 
interest  in  the  new  king's  affection*,  who  is  sai  l,  on  credible  authority, 
to  have  declared  that  there  was  uo  bonoster  man  than  Dr.  Tillotson, 
nor  bad  he  ever  a  better  friend.  He  was  archbishop  only  three 
years  and  a  half,  dying  November  22,  169-1.  He  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  St.  Liwrence  Jewry,  which  had  been  the  chin"  hc  me  of 
his  high  popularity. 

Tillotson  died  poor.  He  had  survived  both  his  children ;  but  he 
left  a  widow,  who  was  a  niece  of  Cromwell  and  the  stepdaughter  of 
Bishop  Wilkina,  without  any  provision  except  the  copyright  of  bis 
works,  which  it  is  said  produced  25001.  Tbo  king  granted  her  a 
pension,  first  of  40Oi,  and  afterwards  of  '2001.  more,  which  she  enjoyed 
till  her  death  in  1702. 

An  account  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Tillotson  was  published  in  Svo,  1717. 
There  is  a  much  larger  Life  of  him  by  Dr.  Birch,  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Tillotson,  and  published  also  in  an  Svo  volume,  the 
second  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1753,  containing  additional 
matter.  There  is  also  an  account  of  him  in  Le  Neve's  4  Lives  of  the 
Protestant  Archbishops  of  England.'  Birch's  edition  of  the  Works  is 
in  8  vols,  folio,  1752. 

TILLY,  or  TILLI,  JOHN  TSERCLAS,  Couht  of,  was  the  son  of 
Martin  Tserclas,  of  Tilly.  The  Tserclas,  whose  name  is  also  written 
T'Serclaea,  were  an  old  patrician  family  of  Brussels;  John,  a  member 
of  this  family,  acquired,  in  1448,  the  lordship  of  Tilly,  in  South  Bra- 
bant. John  Tilly  was  born  in  1559,  at  the  castle  of  Tilly,  and  be  early 
entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  from  whom  he  acquired  that  spirit  of 
fanaticism,  of  blind  obedience,  and  of  absolute  command,  which 
distinguished  him  during  his  whole  life.  He  soon  abandoned  bis 
rccl«»iattical  profession,  and  entered  the  army  of  Philip  II.,  king  of 
Spain  and  lord  of  the  Netherlands,  and  he  learned  the  principles  of 
war  under  Alba,  Requesens,  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  Don 
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J  Linn  of  AtintrU,  and  A  launder  Farneee.  In  the  war  of  the  Spaniards 
against  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  northern  Netherlands  he 
acquired  that  hatred  of  heretics  and  that  warlike  enthnaiaam  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  became  one  of  the  moat  prominent 
features  of  hia  character.    Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  he 

If,  first  aa  lieutenant-colonel,  and  afterwards  as  colonel  and  com- 
mandrr  of  a  regiment  of  Walloons,  in  the  wars  against  the  Hungarian 
insurgents  and  the  Sultans  Murad  III.  and  Ahmed  I.  After  the  peace 
of  Sitvatorok  in  1606,  between  Rudolph  II.  and  Ahmed  I.,  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Maximilian,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  which  was  in  a  very  disorganised  state.  In  1609  Tilly  com- 
manded tbe  expedition  against  Donauwerth,  an  imperial  town  which 
bad  been  put  under  the  ban  for  having  persecuted  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  which  surrendered  to  Tilly  without  defence.  Tbo  Liga,  or 
the  union  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  states  in  Germany,  appointed  him 
commander-in-chief  of  tboir  troops,  and  he  held  this  high  office  until 
hia  death.  Tilly  gained  the  first  great  Tictory  in  the  Thirty  Yeare' 
War,  which  broke  out  in  1G1S.  After  having  conquered  the  Upper 
Palatinate  with  the  troops  of  the  Liga  and  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  he  proposed  to  the  Imperial  generals  to  pursue  the  army  of 
Frederick,  king  of  Bohemia,  instead  of  taking  winter-quarters  and 
thus  losing  all  tbe  fruits  of  their  conquests.  Warfare  in  winter  was, 
in  the  17th  century,  a  very  uncommon  thing,  and  Tilly  met  with 
much  opposition  to  his  plan ;  but  at  last  tbo  Imperial  generals  con- 
sented to  continue  the  war.  Tilly  attacked  tbe  Bohemians,  who  had 
taken  up  a  fortified  position  on  the  Weiase  Berg,  near  Prague,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  Bohemian  army  was  nearly  destroyed  (8th  of  Novem- 
ber 1020),  while  only  some  hundreds  of  the  Bavarians  were  killed, 
of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  who  lived  at  Prague  or  resided  in 
aatlea,  were  warned  by  Tilly  to  fly  if  they  would  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  tbe  emperor ;  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  this  generous 
advice,  and  wore  surprised  :  twenty  seven  of  them  were  beheaded 

After  tho  brilliant  victory  on  the  Weiase  Berg,  Tilly  hastened  to  the 
Rhine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Count  of  Mansfield  from 
joining  the  margrave  of  Baden.  Ho  succeeded  in  his  object  by  hia 
•kiiful  manoeuvre*.  The  margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  was  attacked  in 
the  defiles  of  Wimpfen,  and  defeated,  after  an  heroic  resistance  (1622). 
On  the  2nd  of  June  1622,  he  defeated  Christian  of  Halberstadt  at 
Hochst;  he  pursued  Christian  and  Mansfield  to  Westphalia;  defeated 
them  at  Slatlt-Loo,  near  Mtinster,  in  a  battle  which  Luted  three  days 
(4th  to  the  6th  of  August  1623),  and  forced  them  both  to  disband 
their  troops  and  to  take  refuge  in  England.  For  this  victory  at  Stadt- 
Loo,  Tilly  was  created  a  count  of  the  empire.  With  extraordinary 
skill  Tilly  first  weakened  and  then  destroyed  the  army  of  King 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark ;  but  the  principal  glory  of  this  campaign 
wa*  earned  by  Wuldsteln,  who  after  having  joined  Tilly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Kibe,  persuaded  Tilly  to  turn  bis  arms  against  Holland, 
and  to  leave  him  the  conquest  of  Denmark.  After  Wuld»te4n  bad  been 
deprived  of  bis  command  in  1630,  and  Ouatavua  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden  had  landed  in  Germany,  Tilly  was  appointed  field-marshal  and 
commander-in-chief  of  tbe  imperial  army.  He  appreciated  so  justly 
the  military  talents  of  his  new  opponent,  that  in  tho  assembly  of  the 
electors  of  Ratisbon  hs  declared  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  be  so  great  a 
commander,  that  not  to  be  beaten  by  him  was  aa  honourable  aa  to 
gain  victories  over  other  generals. 

Tbe  first  great  event  of  the  new  campaign  wss  the  capture  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  10th  of  May  1681.  The  Croats  and  the  Walloons  in 
the  imperial  army  committed  unheard-of  cruelties  against  the  unhappy 
inhabitants;  30,000  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  town  was  entirely 
destroyed  after  three  days'  plunder.  It  haa  generally  been  believed 
that  some  imperial  officers  besought  Tilly  to  stop  the  atrocities  of  the 
soldiers,  and  that  he  coolly  answered,  "  Let  them  alone,  and  come  back 
in  an  hour."  But  this  appears  to  be  a  mere  invention,  and  however 
severe  Tilly  was,  he  cannot  bo  charged  with  having  urged  tho  commia 
sion  of  cruelty,  although  he  considered  tho  plunder  of  a  conquered 
town  as  the  fair  reward  of  the  soldier.  On  the  14th  of  May  Tilly 
made  bis  entranee  into  the  smoking  ruins  of  Magdeburg.  In  a  letter 
to  tbe  emperor  be  said  that  since  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  Jerusa- 
lem there  had  been  no  such  spectacle  aa  that  which  Msgdeburg  pre- 
sented. Six  months  later  Tilly,  who  was  in  a  fortified  camp  at 
Breitonficld  near  Leipzig,  was  forced,  by  the  impetuosity  of  hia  lieu- 
tenant, Pappenheim,  to  engage  in  battle  with  Gustavus  Adolphus 
before  his  reinforcements  bad  arrived.  Tilly  himself  was  successful 
in  hi*  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  tbo  Swedes,  which  was  broken,  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  commanded  it,  fled  as  far  as  Ellen  burg.  But 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  bad  beaten  the  left  wing  of  tbe  Imperialists, 
under  the  command  of  Pappenheim,  stopped  tbe  progress  of  Tilly,  and 
after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  the  imperial  army  was  routed.  When 

i  would  not  survive 
i  to  fly  for  tbe 
f  the  old  field-marshal,  bleeding 
from  three  wounds,  abed  tears  of  despair,  and  looked  for  death  as  his 
only  ofansnlstion.  However  Duke  Rudolph  of  Saxe-bauenburg  per- 
suaded him  to  withdraw ;  and  Tilly,  potting  himself  at  the  head  of 
four  regiments  of  veterans,  fought  his  way  through  tho  main  body  of 
the  Swcdiah  army.  He  narrowly  escaped  from  the  bold  attack  of  a 
Swedish  captain,  called  *  Long-Frits,'  who  was  killed  by  a 
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;acer  a  long  ana  oiooay  sirugg:e  mo  imperial  army  was  n 
Tilly  saw  the  flight  of  his  soldiers,  he  swore  that  he  wool 
the  day  on  which  he,  the  v.uor  in  thirty-six  battles,  was 
first  time  in  his  life.  Alone  on  the  field  the  old  field-mar 


at  the  moment  when  he  was  seizing  the  field-marshal  (17th  of  Septem- 
ber 1631).  After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  fortune  abandoned 
Tilly  for  ever.  Although  he  afterwards  suceeeded  in  driving  the 
■Swedes  from  Franconia,  Gustavus  Adolphus  compelled  him  to  retire 
beyond  the  Lech.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Swedes  from  penetrating 
into  Bavaria,  Tilly  took  up  a  very  strong  position  near  Kain,  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  having  arrived  on  the 
left  bank  opposite  Rain,  opened  a  fire  from  all  his  battcrus  upon  the 
Bavarian  camp,  while  his  pontoon iers  endeavoured  to  construct  a 
bridge  over  the  river  (5th  of  April  1632).  Tilly  made  a  most  active 
resistance,  but  a  ball  broke  hia  thigh,  and  he  waa  removed  from  the 
field  and  carried  to  Ingolstadt.  After  the  fall  of  Tilly,  the  elex-tor  of 
Bavaria  abandoned  his  invincible  position,  and  the  8wedes  crossed  the 
river.  Tilly  died  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  in  his  seventy-third 
year,  without  leaving  any  issue. 

Tilly  was  a  little  ugly  man,  with  red  hair,  largo  whiskers,  a  pale 
face,  and  piercing  eyes.  He  continued  to  lead  a  monsstic  life  in  the 
midst  of  ths  noise  and  tbe  licence  of  his  camp  ;  he  boasted  that  be  had 
never  touched  wine  nor  women ;  hs  spoke  little,  but  thought  much  ; 
he  despised  honours  and  money ;  the  emperor  wished  to  confer  tho 
duchy  of  Brunawiek-Caieoberg  upon  him,  but  Tilly  refused  it,  and  ho 
died  poor, 

(Julius  Bellas,  Laurta  Auitriaca;  Breyer,  QuchUhlc  tin  Dreittig- 
jdhrigai  Kritgtt;  Schiller,  OachickU  da  Drtitugjakrigt*  Krvytt  ; 
Leo,  UniverBal-tiachichtc.) 

T1M.EUS  (Thuuet),  tbe  son  of  Andromachus,  was  born  at  Taurome- 
nium  in  Sicily,  whence  be  is  sometimes  called  a  Tauromenian,  and 
sometimes  a  Sicilian,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  persons  of  tbe 
same  name.  The  year  of  hia  birth  was  n.c.  352.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Philiscus  of  Miletus,  who  had  himself  been  instructed  by  1  sot-rote*. 
Hs  was  driven  from  his  native  country  by  Agathocles,  tbe  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  whereupon  be  went  to  Athens.  This  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened in  B.O.  310,  when  Agathocles,  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  and 
before  taking  hia  army  over  to  Africa,  confiscated  under  various  pre- 
texts tbo  property  of  bis  wealthy  subjects,  and  endeavoured  to  secure 
his  possessions  in  Sicily  by  putting  to  dosth  or  sending  into  exile  such 
as  he  thought  ill-disposed  towards  him.  (Diodorus  Siculus,  xx.  4.) 
Timnus  spent  fifty  years  at  Athens  in  reading  and  studying,  (Polybius, 
lit  25.)  About  B.C.  260,  when  Athens  was  taken  by  Antigunua,  Timama 
returned  to  his  native  country,  either  to  Tauromenium  or  to  Syracuse, 
whore  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  (aa  250)  at  tbe 
advanced  ago  of  ninoty  six. 

Timaras  wrote  a  great  historical  work,  the  main  subject  of  which 
was  a  history  of  Sicily.  It  began  at  the  earliest  times,  and  brought 
the  events  down  to  Olympiad  12U  (no.  264),  where  tbe  work  of  I'oly- 
bius  begiaa.  (Polybius,  i.  6.)  How  many  books  the  history  contained 
is  uncertain,  though  wo  know  that  there  were  more  than  forty.  It 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  large  sections,  each  of  which  formed 
is  itself  a  separate  work,  whence  they  are  spoken  of  by  several  writers 
aa  so  many  independent  works.  Thus  one  section  bore  the  title  of 
iuctXuA  sal  'IraAurd',  and  contained  the  early  history  of  Sicily  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  Italy ;  another  was  called  ZiksAmo.  koI  'EAAqvms!, 
and  contained  the  history  of  Sicily  and  Greece  during  tbe  timo  of  the 
Athenian  expeditions  to  Sicily.  Another  part  again  contained  tho 
history  of  Agathocles;  snd  tbe  last  the  history  of  Pyrrhus,  especially 
his  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  This  last  section  was,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Cicero  ('Ad  Fsm„'  v.  12),  a  separate  work,  though, 
as  regards  the  period  which  it  comprehended,  it  may  bo  viewed  as  a 
continuation  of  tbe  great  historical  work. 

The  history  of  Timatts,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  considerable 
number  of  fragments,  is  now  lost,  wss  commenced  by  him  during  his 
exile  at  Athens,  snd  at  a  very  advanced  ago,  but  he  did  not  complelo 
it  till  after  his  return  to  hia  own  country ;  and  it  was  here  that  he 
added  the  history  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Agathocles,  and 
wrote  tbe  history  of  Pyrrhus.  As  regards  the  character  and  value  of 
tbe  work  the  ancients  do  not  agree.  Polybiua  is  a  vehement  opponent, 
of  Timsjus,  and  complains  of  hia  ignorance  of  political  as  well  a<  mili- 
tary affairs ;  he  further  states  that  Timssus  made  blunders  in  tho 
geography  even  of  places  and  countries  which  be  himself  had  vi-iud. 
His  knowledge,  he  says,  was  altogether  derived  from  books  ;  his  judg- 
ment waa  puerile;  and  the  whole  work  bore  strong  marks  of  credulity 
and  superstition.  But  this  is  not  all  that  Polybius  blames :  he  oven 
charges  him  with  wilfully  perverting  the  truth.  The  fondness  v  hieh 
Tlmsoua  himself  bad  for  censuring  others  is  said  to  have  drawn  upon 
him  the  nickname  of  Epi timssus  ('  fault-finder').  (Atbenjeus,  vL  272.) 
Most  parts  of  this  severe  criticism  of  Polybius  may  be  perfectly  just ; 
but  In  regard  to  others  we  should  remember  that  these  two  historians 
wrote  their  works  with  such  totally  different  views,  that  the  work  of 
Timteus,  who  knew  the  world  only  from  his  books,  must  in  many 
respects  have  appeared  absurd  to  the  author  of  a  '  pragmatical '  history, 
and  to  a  statesmsn  and  general  like  Polybius.  But  the  loss  of  the 
work  of  Timasus,  even  if  hs  did  no  mors  than  make  an  uncritical  com- 
pilation of  what  others  had  told  before  him,  is  one  of  the  greatest  in 
ancient  history.  Other  ancient  writers,  such  ss  Diodorus,  Agathar- 
chides,  Cicero,  sad  others  judge  far  more  favourably  of  Timssus.  Ths 
style  of  the  work,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  tho  fragments,  is  justly 
censured  by  some  ancient  critics  for  its  rhetorical  and  declamatory 
;  although  other*,  like  Cicoro  (•  De  Or*,'  U 1  * ;  '  Brutus,'  85), 
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■peak  of  it  with  praise.  Tirasou*  it  tlia  first  Greek  historian  who  intro- 
duced «  regular  system  of  chronology— th»t  is,  he  regularly  recorded 
events  according  to  Olympiad*  and  the  arcbons  of  Athena;  and 
although  in  the  early  period  of  his  history  his  want  of  criticism 
led  him  into  gross  chronological  errors,  he  set  the  example  which 
others  found  vary  useful  and  convenient.  It  must  have  been  with  a  | 
t!<  w  to  an  accurate  study  of  chronology  that  he  wrote  a  work  on  tho  1 
victors  in  the  Olympian  (James,  of  which  we  still  possess  a  few 
fragments. 

The  fragments  of  Timam*  are  collected  in  Giiller's  work,  '  Do  Situ 
et  Origine  Syrecnaarutn,'  p.  207,  Ac.,  which  also  contains  (pp.  178  206) 
an  elaborate  diiaertetion  on  Uie  life  and  writings  of  Timaraa.  The 
fragtuenta  are  also  contained  in  C  and  T.  M  tiller,  *  Fragments  HUtori- 
corurn  Oneoorum,'  1'aria,  1811,  pp.  193-233.  Comparo  Voaaial,  De 
Ji»tori<u  (inicu,  p.  117,  edit.  Weetermsnn;  Clinton,  F<ut.  HMen,,  HI, 
p.  4S9,  Ac. 

T1M.KUS  CTipcun),  of  Locri,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Plato,  who  is  mentioned  among  his  pupils,  and  is  esid  to 
have  been  connected  with  him  by  friendship.  (Cicero, '  Do  Flnibtt*,' 
v.  29  ;  '  De  He  Pub!.,'  i.  10.)  There  exists  a  work,  n«pl  rijr  rau  noV/iev 
f  »X»i«  ('  De  Anima  Mundi,'  or  on  the  Soul  of  the  Universe),  written  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Timtcus  the  Locrian.  It 
contains  a  brief  exposition  of  the  same  idea*  which  are  developed  in 
the  '  Dialogue'  of  Plato,  whioh  is  called  after  him  Timssua.  (Tenne- 
roann,  '  System  der  Platoniaclien  Philosophic,'  i.  93,  Ac.)  Separate 
edition*  of  it  have  been  published  by  DArgens,  8vo,  Berlin,  1762,  with 
a  French  translation ;  and  by  J.  J.  de  Oelder,  8vo,  Leyden,  ISM. 

Tbia  Tienseus  of  Locri  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  also  written  the 
Life  of  Pythagoras;  but  the  usual  carelessness  of  Suidas  renders  this 
a  doubtful  point,  as  he  may  possibly  have  confounded  the  Locrian  with 
the  Sicilian  Timajua,  who  in  his  great  historical  work  must  have  treated 
of  the  History  of  Pythagoras  at  considerable  length. 

(Fabricius,  Biblwlh,  ante,  iii.  94,  Ac ;  Qollor,  De  SUu  et  Origine 
Syrarutarnm,  p.  200,  Ac) 

T1M.KU3,  a  Greek  sophist,  who,  according  to  the  (apposition  of 
Ruhnken,  lived  in  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Concerning 
his  life  nothing  is  known ;  his  name  has  only  come  down  to  us  in  con- 
nection with  a  vocabulary  containing  the  explanation  of  words  and 
phrases  which  occur  iu  the  writing*  of  Plato.  It  bears  the  title 
i«  van*  rov  IXKthavoi  *«'(««•»■,  and  is  dedicated  to  one  Gentianus,  of 
whom  likewise  nothing  is  known.  Whether  we  poseeas  the  genuine 
acd  complete  Vocabulary  of  Tiinxus  is  doubtful ;  and  from  the  title", 
as  well  aa  from  certain  articles  in  it  which  have  no  reference  to  Plato, 
and  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  interpolations,  one  might  feel 
inclined  to  consider  tho  work  as  it  now  stands  an  an  abridgment  of 
the  Glossary  of  Tiniwua,  if  Photius,  who  must  have  had  the  genuine 
work  before  him,  did  not  describe  it  as  a  very  little  work  (flfwx* 
w«mtuir.ay  if  M  But  notwithstanding  iU  brevity,  the  work  is 

very  valuable;  and  ltuhnken  owns  that  he  baa  not  discovered  in  it  a 
single  instance  of  a  word  or  a  phrase  being  explained  incorrectly. 
There  is  only  one  manuscript  of  this  Glossary,  whioh  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  1 0th  century  of  our  era,  and  which  was  unknown 
until  Montfaucon  drew  attention  to  it  It  was  first  edited,  with  an 
excellent  commentary,  by  Ruhnkon,  at  Ley  den,  8  vo,  176*  J  a  second 
and  much  improved  edition  appeared  in  the  same  place,  Svo,  1789. 
Two  other  editions  have  since  been  published  in  Germany,  with 
additional  notes  by  O.  A.  Koch  (Svo,  Leipxig,  1823  and  1833). 

Suidas  (i.  v.  Tifuuot)  ascribes  to  Tinucua,  the  Sicilian  historian,  a 
rhetorical  work,  called  XvKAoyi)  faoputi*  *W»ui»,  in  63  books,  wbieh 
Ko.lu.kcii,  with  groat  probability,  ascribes  to  Tlmarua  the  Sophist,  who 
wr»te  the  Glossary  to  Plato. 

(Ruhnken,  Prafatio  ad  Timaei  Otouariun*  PlaUmicum.) 

TIMANTHhX  a  native  of  Sioyon  or  of  Cytbnos,  was  one  of  the 
moat  celebrated  painters  of  Greece;  he  was  contemporary  with  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhaaius,  and  lived  about  ac.  404.  The  works  of  Timanthoe 
wero  distinguished  particularly  for  their  invention  and  expression,  and 
one  of  the  ehief  merits  of  hi*  invention  was,  that  he  left  much  to  be 
supplied  by  the  imagination  of  tho  spectator.  There  ia  a  retnnrk  in 
Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat,'  xxxv.  30),  probably  a  quotation,  whioh  bestows  tho 
hipheat  praise  upon  Timanthes:  it  says,  though  in  execution  always 
excellent,  the  execution  is  invariably  surpassed  by  the  conception. 
As  an  instance  or  the  ingenuity  of  Timanthes'  invention,  the  samo 
writer  tells  u-t  of  a  picture  of  a  sleeping  Cyclop*,  painted  upon  a  small 
panel,  but  in  which  the  painter  had  conveyed  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
giant's  huge  size,  by  adding  a  few  satyrs  measuring  his  thumb  with  a 
thyrsus. 

Though  Timanthes  was  evidently  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
antiquity,  ancient  authors  have  mentioned  only  five  of  his  works : 
Pauaaniaa  makes  no  mention  of  him  at  all,  and  Cicero  classes  bim 
amoni:  the  painters  who  used  only  four  colours.  He  painted  a  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  stoning  to  death  of  the  unfortunate  Palamedea, 
the  victim  of  tho  ignoble  revenge  of  Ulysses  for  having  proclaimed  his 
apparent  insanity  to  be  feigned— a  subject  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a 
great  roaster.  This  lecture  ia  said  to  have  made  Alexander  shudder 
when  ho  saw  it  at  Ephcsus.  ( Tsetses,  '  CbiL,'  vili.  198 ;  Junius, '  Cat 
ArtifV  v.  'Timanthes.')  Timanthes  entered  into  competition  with 
Parrhaaius  at  Samoa,  and  gained  the  victory;  the  subject  of  the  paint- 
ings was  the  contest  of  Aj.x  and  Ulyaa-e  f„r  the  arms  of  Achilles 


[PaRBHASitrs.]  His  most  celebrated  work  however  we*  that  with 
which  he  bore  away  the  palm  from  Colotea  of  Too* ;  the  subject  was 
the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia ;  and  perhaps  no  other  work  of  ancient  art 
has  been  the  object  of  so  much  criticism,  for  and  against,  ss  this 
painting,  on  account  of  the  concealment  of  the  face  of  Agamemnon  in 
hi*  mantle.  The  ancients  hsve  all  given  the  incident  their  unqualified 
approbation,  but  its  propriety  has  been  questioned  by  several  modern 
antics,  especially  by  Falconet  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynold* ;  Fuaeli,  bow- 
ever,  in  an  elaborate  and  excellent  criticism  in  his  first  lecture,  has 
amply  justified  the  conception  of  the  painter.  The  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia was  given  as  the  subject  of  a  prise-picture  to  the  student*  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1778,  and  all  the  candidates  imitated  the  'trick' 
of  Timanthes,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  terms  it,  which  was  the  origin 
of  his  criticism  upon  the  aubject  in  his  eighth  lecture:  ho  says, 
"Supposing  this  method  of  leaving  the  expression  of  grief  to  the 
imagination  to  be,  at  it  was  thought  to  be,  the  invention  of  the 
painter,  and  that  it  deserves  all  the  praise  that  has  been  given  it,  still 
it  is  a  trick  that  will  serve  but  once ;  whoever  does  it  a  second  time 
will  not  only  want  novelty,  but  be  justly  suspected  of  using  artifice  to 
evade  difficulties." 

The  shallow  remark  of  Falconet  about  Timanthes'  exposing  his  own 
ignorance  by  concealing  Agamemnon's  face,  ia  scarcely  worthy  of  sn 
allusion.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Agamemnon,  under  rooh 
circumstances  a*  he  was  placed,  could  have  been  well  or  even  natu- 
rally represented  in  any  other  way:  although  many  things  might 
combine  to  render  his  presence  at  the  sacri6oe  absolutely  necessary, 
still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  calmly  stand  by  and  be  an 
eye-witness  of  his  own  daughter's  immolation ;  notwithstanding  hia 
firm  conviction  that  hia  attendance  was  necessary  to  sanction  the 
deed,  he  could  not  look  upon  it,  it  would  be  unnatural.  The  criticism 
of  Quintilisn,  Cicero,  and  others,  that  the  painter,  having  represented 
Catenas  sorrowful,  Ulysses  much  more  so,  au>!  having  expressed  extreme 
sorrow  in  the  countenance  of  Menclaus,  was  in  consequence  compelled 
to  conceal  the  face  of  the  father,  is  not  more  pertinent  than  that  of  the 
modern  critics.  "They  were  not  aware,"says  Fuseli,  "that  by  making 
Timanthes  waste  expression  on  inferior  actors  at  the  expense  of  a 
principal  one,  they  call  him  an  improvidont  *peodthrift,and  not  a  wise 
economist"  Falconet  observes  that  Timanthe*  had  not  even  the 
merit  of  inventing  the  incident,  but  that  he  copied  it  from  Kuripides : 
upon  this  point  Fuseli  remarks,  "  It  is  observed  by  an  ingenious  critio 
that  in  tho  tragedy  of  Kuripides  the  procession  is  described;  snd 
upon  Iphigenia*  looking  upon  ber  father,  he  groan*  and  hides 
hi*  face  to  conceal  his  tears;  whilst  the  picture  gives  the  moment 
that  precede*  the  sacrifice,  and  the  hiding  has  a  different  object,  and 
arises  from  another  impression  "  (v.  1550). 

"  I  am  not  prepared  with  chronologic  proofs  to  decide  whether 
Euripides  or  Timanthes,  who  were  contemporaries  about  the  period 
of  the  Feloponnesian  war.  fell  first  on  this  expedient;  though  the 
silence  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian  on  that  head  seems  to  be  in  fsvour  of 
the  painter,  neither  of  whom  could  bo  ignorant  of  the  celebrated 
drama  of  Euripides,  and  would  not  willingly  have  suffered  tho  honour 
of  this  masterstroke  of  an  art  they  were  so  much  better  acquainted 
with  than  painting,  to  bo  transferred  to  another  from  its  res!  author, 
had  the  poet's  claim  been  prior."  As  far  as  regard*  priority,  the 
'expedient'  was  made  use  of  by  Polygnotus  long  before  either  Timan- 
thes or  Kuripides ;  in  tho  Destruction  of  Troy,  in  the  Louche  nt 
Delphi,  an  infant  ia  holding  bis  hands  over  his  eyes,  to  avoid  the 
horrors  of  tho  scene.    (Pauaaniaa,  'Phoc,'  x.  26.) 

The  fifth  work  oV  Timanthes  mentioned  by  the  ancients  was  the 
picture  of  a  hero,  preserved  m  the  time  of  Pliny  in  the  Temple  of 
Peace  at  Rome,  an  admirable  performance. 

There  was  another  ancient  painter  of  the  name  of  Timanthe*  ;  he 
was  contemporary  with  Aratus,  and  distinguished  himself  for  a 
painting  of  tho  battle  of  Pellene,  in  Arcadia,  in  wbieh  Aratus  gained 
a  victory  over  the  iEtolians,  Otym.  136.1  (B.O.  240).  Plutarch  praises 
the  picture ;  he  terms  it  an  exact  and  animate  representation. 
('Aratus,'  32.) 

*  TIMBS,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1801,  at  Clerkenwell,  London.  He 
was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  his  brother, 
Mr,  Jeremiah  Hamilton,  at  New  Mariows,  Hem  el  Hempstead,  whero 
be  issued  a  manuscript  newspaper  for  the  edification  of  hi*  school- 
fellow*. At  the  sge  of  fourteen  he  wss  artieled  to  a  druggist  and 
printer  at  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  where,  at  his  master's  table,  he  first 
met  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  publisher,  who  kindly  encouraged  bim  to 
contribute  to  his  '  Monthly  Magazine/  and  he  furnished  to  that  work 
'A  Picturesque  Promenade  round  Dorking,'  in  1822.  In  1821  John 
Timbs  came  to  London,  and  for  some  years  served  as  amanuensia  to 
Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  Blsokfriars.  About  this  time  Mr.  Timbs 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Britten,  F.S.A.,  with  whom  he  long  main- 
tained an  unbroken  friendship.  In  1825-20  Mr.  Timbs  published 
anonymously  'Laconics,'  an  excellent  selection  of  moral  passages,  the 
result  of  a  course  of  ethical  reading.  In  1827  he  became  editor  of 
'The  Mirror,'  and  so  continued  until  1888;  compiling  also  an  annual 
volume  of  record*  of  Discoveries  in  Science)  and  Art.  This  design 
he  improved  as  '  The  Year- Book  of  Facts '  in  1839,  fitly  characterised 
a*  "  a  laborious  production  of  patient  industry."  Beside*  contributing 
to  periodicals.  Mr.  Timbs  has  written,  compiled,  and  edited  at  least  a 
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'Curiosities  of  London,'  800  pp.,  1855 ;  'Things  not  generally  known 
familiarly  Explained,'  and  'Curiosities  of  History,'  1856:  of  the  two 
latter  work*,  more  than  20,000  oopica  wore  sold  within  twenty  month*. 
Ilia  'Arcana  of  Science'  waa  pabliahod  yearly  from  1828  to  1839  inclu- 
sive, and  his  '  Year  Book  of  Facta '  from  1839  to  1857.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  tho  '  Illustrated  London  News,'  in  18*2,  Mr.  Timbe 
beeanie  one  of  its  editors,  in  which  position  he  continued  till  1868. 
hi  1354  ho  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

TIMO'LEON,  a  Greek  general  and  statesman.  He  was  a  native  of 
Corinth,  and  the  son  of  Timodemus  and  Timariite.  Respecting  his 
youth  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  no  lots  distinguished  by 
his  noble  character  aud  his  love  of  freedom  than  by  his  illustrious 
descent  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  his  elder  brother 
Timopuance,  who  had  been  elected  general  by  the  Corinthians,  assumed 
the  tyrannia  in  his  native  city  by  the  help  of  bis  friends  and  his 
mercenaries.  Timoleon  at  first  only  remonstrated  with  his  brother, 
but  when  this  waa  useless,  he  formed  a  plot  against  him,  and  Timo- 
phanes was  killed.  Soon  after  this  event,  which  threw  all  Corinth 
into  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  some  extolling  the  conduct  of  Timo- 
leon as  magnanimous  and  worthy  of  a  real  patriot,  others  cursing  and 
condemniug  him  as  a  fratricide,  there  arrived  at  Corinth  ambassadors 
from  Syracuse  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  Coriuthians  against  ita  op- 
pressors. This  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  party  hostilo  to 
Timoleon  to  get  rid  of  his  followers,  while  at  the  same  timo  it  opened 
to  Timoleon  a  field  of  action  in  Sicily,  whero  ho  might  act  according 
to  his  principles  and  deliver  the  island  from  its  oppressors.  Timoleon 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Syracuso  with  a  small  band  of  mercenaries, 
which  he  himself  had  raised,  B.C.  541.  Syracuse  was  then  divided 
into  three  parties :  tho  popular  party,  which  had  engaged  the  service 
of  Timoleon ;  a  Carthaginian  party ;  and  the  party  of  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant,  who  had  returned  from  Italy  in  B.C.  348.  Dionysius  had 
already  been  driven  out  of  a  part  of  the  city  by  Hicetas,  the  tyrant  of 
Leontini,  who  aupported  the  Carthaginian  party.  On  tbe  arrival  of 
Timoleon,  Hicetas  was  oompellcd  to  withdraw  to  Leontini,  and 
Diouvaiua,  who  was  reduced  to  surrender  himself  and  the  citadel  to 
Timoleon,  was  allowed  to  quit  the  island  in  safety,  and  he  withdrew 
to  Corinth,  in  B.U  343.  [Diostucs.]  Syracuse  bad  almost  become 
desolate  by  the  suoceasive  revolutions  and  party  warfare.  During  tbe 
winter  and  the  spring  following  his  victory  over  Dionysius,  Timoleon 
endeavoured  as  much  as  was  in  his  power  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
tbe  city  by  recslling  those  who  had  been  exiled,  and  by  inviting 
colonists  from  other  parts  of  Sicily  and  assigning  lauds  to  them.  After 
this  he  continued  to  carry  on  petty  warfare  partly  against  tho  Cartha- 
ginians and  partly  against  Hicetas.  The  Carthaginians  in  the  mean- 
time collected  a  new  army,  wbloh  is  ssid  to  have  consisted  of  70,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse,  and  which  was  conveyed  to  Sicily  by  a  large 
fleet  Timoleon  could  master  no  more  than  3000  Syracosaus  and 
900O  mercenaries,  but  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  Hiostaa,  some  of  whose  troops  now  joined  his  srray.  He 
marched  out  against  the  enemy,  and  by  his  superior  generalship  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Crimeaaus,  and  confined  them  to  the  part  of  Sicily 
between  the  river  Halycus  and  the  western  coast,  B.C.  839.  After  this 
victory  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Carthage  ho  directed  bis 
arms  against  the  tyrants  in  other  towns  of  Sicily,  whom  he  compelled 
to  surrender  or  withdraw,  partly  by  the  terror  of  his  name  and  partly 
by  force  of  amis.  Hieetss  wsa  made  prfroner,  and  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Syracusans,  with  his  wife  and  family. 

Aftsr  freedom  and  the  ascendancy  of  Syrscuso  were  thus  restored  in 
tho  greater  part  of  Sicily,  Timoleon  directed  his  attention  to  the 
restoration  of  tbe  prosperity  of  the  towns  aud  the  country.  The 
former,  especially  Syracuse,  were  still  thinly  peopled,  and  he  invited 
colonists  from  Corinth  and  other  parts  to  settle  there,  and  distributed 
lands  among  them.  He  himself,  with  tbe  consent  of  tbe  Syracusans, 
undertook  to  revise  and  amond  their  constitution  and  laws,  and  to 
adapt  them  to  the  altered  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  state. 
Although  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  establiah  himself  as 
tyrant  and  to  seoure  to  his  descendants  tbe  kingly  power  at  Syracuse, 
ha  fulfilled  the  dutiea  of  the  office  entrusted  to  him  with  a  fidelity 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  He  had  no  other  end  in  view  but  the 
establishment  of  popular  liberty,  for  which  h«  prepared  and  trained 
the  people.  Some  acta  of  cruelty  and  apparent  injustice  with  which 
be  is  charged,  find  their  excuse  in  the  character  of  those  whom  ho  had 
to  deal  with,  for  the  Syracusans  at  that  time  were  a  motley  and 
demoralised  people,  who  oould  not  be  managed  without  Timolcon's 
assuming  at  timea  the  very  power  which  it  was  his  w  ish  to  deatroy. 
But  Syracuse  and  Sicily  felt  the  benefits  of  his  institutions  for  many 
years  after  his  death,  and  continued  to  enjoy  increasing  prosperity. 
Daring  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufo  Timoleon  was  blind  and  lived  in 
respected  and  beloved  by  the  Sioiliau*  as  their  liberator 
He  died  in  the  year  B.C.  337,  and  waa  buried  in  the 
of  Syracuse,  where  subsequently  his  grave  waa  surrounded  by 
portiooes  and  adorned  with  a  gymnasium  called  the  Timoleonteum. 

(Plutarch,  and  C.  Nepoa,  Lift  of  TimoUm;  and  Diodorua  Siculua, 
lib.  xvi) 

TIMO'MACnUS,  a  celebrated  ancient  pain  tar,  a  native  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  said  to  have  been  the  contemporary  of  Julius  Cnjaar.  l'liny 
('  Nat.  Hist.,'  xxxv.  40) 


in  encaustic  by  Timomachus,  for  eighty  Attic  talents,  about  17.280?. ; 
one  representing  Ajax  tbe  son  of  Telamoii  brooding  over  his  mis- 
fortunes i  the  other.  Modes  about  to  deatroy  her  children :  he  dedi- 
cated them  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Geoetrix.  These  pictures  hsve 
been  much  celebrated  by  the  poets ;  there  are  several  epigram*  upon 
them  in  the  Greek  anthology,  and  they  aro  alluded  to  by  Ovid  in  the 
two  following  lines  :— 

"Utqos  sedet  vultn  faaau  TeUmoolm  tram, 
Iaque  oeutl*  taolnu*  hubara  water  habcl."    (■  Trl.t.,*  u.  525.) 

a*  bTblrbaro^'  ^^TbH  "*  "Th  "J^  bT  ^  couateaance ; 

We  learn  from  Pliny  also  that  tbe  picture  of  Medea  was  not  finiahed; 
ita  completion  was  interrupted  ap|*re»tly  by  tbe  death  of  the  painter, 
yet  it  was  admired,  he  says,  more  than  any  of  the  finiahed  works  of 
Tiinoniachus,  as  was  tbe  case  likewise  witu  the  Iris  of  Ariatides,  the 
Tyndandae  of  Nicoinachus,  and  a  Venus  by  Apelles,  whiob  were  more 
admired  than  any  of  the  finiahed  works  of  their  respective  masters. 
This  picture  is  noticed  also  by  Plutarch  ('  De  Aud.  Poet.,'  3)  in  a 
pauago  where  he  speaks  of  the  representation  of  improper  subjects, 
but  which  we  eduiire  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  execution. 

In  the  common  text  of  Pliny,  Timomachus  is  said  to  be  the  con- 
temporary of  Coesar  ('J alii  Ccessris  tetate'),  but  Durand,  in  his 
'  HUtoire  de  la  Peinturo  Ancienne,'  4c,  expresses  an  opinio 
word  < tetate'  is  an  addition  of  the  oopy.at,  for  which  ho 
several  reasons.  The  conjecture  has  much  in  its  favour;  the  price  of 
these  picture*  (17,2*0/.)  is  enormous,  if  wo  suppose  it  to  have  been 
paid  to  a  living  painter ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  case  with  many 
parallels  if  we  suppose  the  money  to  hsve  been  paid  for  two  of  the 
reputed  masterpieces  of  ancient  painting.  The  fact  of  tho  Medea 
being  unfinished  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  tho  picture  was  not 
purchased  of  the  painter  himself;  and  from  a  paaoage  in  Cicero  ('  In 
Verr.,'  L  iv.,  c  60)  it  seorns  equally  clear  that  both  pictures  wore 
purchased  of  the  city  of  Cysious;  and  from  tbe  manuer  iu  which 
they  are  mentioned  with  many  of  the  most  oelebrated  productions  of 
the  ancient  Greek  artists,  it  would  appear  that  thoy  were  works  of 
similar  renown,  and  were  likewise  the  productions  of  an  artist  long 
since  deceased.  Timomachus  wsa  therefore  most  probably  a  contem- 
porary of  Pauaiaa,  Nicias,  and  other  encaustic  painters,  about  B.C.  300. 
Pliny  himself,  elsewhere  speaking  of  Timomachus,  mentions  him 
together  with  the  more  ancient  and  most  oelebrated  painter*  of  Greece, 
with  Nicomachus,  Apelles,  andAristido*,as  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

Pliny  mentions  also  tho  following  works  of  Timomachus :  an 
Orettes;  and  Iphigonia  in  TuurU;  Lecythion,  a  gymuadaat;  a  'cog- 
natio  nobilium;'  two  philosophers  or  others,  with  the  pallium,  about 
to  speak,  one  standing,  tho  other  aittiug;  and  a  very  celebrated 
picture  of  a  Gorgon. 

TIMON  (Ti/aaw),  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptoleminu*  Philsdclphus,  about  &C.  270.  He  wsa  tbe  son  of 
Timarchus,  and  a  native  of  Pblius  in  the  territory  of  Sicyou.  He 
studied  philosophy  under  S'-ilpo,  at  Megara,  and  under  Pyrrho,  in 
Eli*.  Ho  subsequently  spent  some  time  in  tho  countries  north  of  the 
.Kgeau,  and  thence  went  to  Athene,  where  he  patsed  tho  remainder  of 
his  iifs,  and  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  hi*  age. 

Diogenes  Laertiua,  who  has  written  an  account  of  Timon  (is.,  c.  12), 
ascribes  to  him  epic  poems,  sixty  tragedies,  satyric  dramas,  thirty 
comedies,  silli  (eiAAoi),  and  omiodi  (aircuSiu)  or  licentious  song*.  The 
silli  however  appear  to  have  been  tho  kind  of  poetry  in  which  he 
excelled.  They  were  satires  directed  againat  the  arrogance  and  pedantry 
of  the  learned.  Timon  wrote  throe  books  of  silli  (Athoiucus,  vi.,  p. 
251  ;  vii,  p.  279),  in  which  he  parodied  all  the  dogmatic  philosophers 
of  Greece :  ho  himself  wsa  a  Sceptic.  The  metre  of  theae  poems  waa 
the  hexameter,  and  it  appears  that  sometimes  he  took  whole  parages 
from  Homer  which  ho  spplied  as  parodies.  In  tho  first  book  Timon 
spoke  in  his  own  person;  in  the  second  and  third  the  form  of  the 
poems  was  that  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  he  conversed  with  Xenophaues 
of  Colophon,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
silli.  (Diogenes  Laert..  ix.  1 1 1.)  We  now  only  possess  a  few  fragments 
of  these  poems,  which  show  that  in  their  way  they  rnutt  have  been 
admirable  productions.  Thev  are  collected  in  H.  Stephanu*,  '  Poeaia 
Philosophic*;'  and  by  Wolke  in  'Do  Gnocorum  Syllis,'  Warsaw,  1820; 
in  F.  Paul, '  De  Sillis  Grsxorum,'  Berlin.  1821,  p.  41,  to. ;  in  Brunok's 
'  Atialecta,'  ii  07 ;  and  iv.  131*.  Respecting  tho  other  works  ascribed 
to  him  we  possess  no  information. 

(J.  F.  Langbeinnch,  Dt  Timme  SUlographo,  in  3  parts,  Lipsiso, 
1720-23.) 

TIMON,  eurnamed  the  Hiaanthropo,  was  a  sou  of  Echocratides,  and 
a  native  of  Colyttua,  a  demos  in  Attica.  (Lucian,  •  Timon,"  c.  7 ; 
Txetxcs, '  ChiL/  vii.  273.)  He  lived  during  the  Peloponncsian  war,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  disappointed  in  tbe  friendships  he  had  formed, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  conceived  a  bitter  hatred  of  all  mankind. 
His  conduct  daring  tho  period  that  his  mind  was  in  this  stuto  was 
very  extraordinary.  He  lived  almost  entirely  secluded  from  society, 
and  his  ecceutricities  gave  rise  to  numerous  anecdotes,  which  were 
current  in  antiquity.  The  sea  is  said  to  have  separated  even  his 
grave,  which  was  on  the  sea-coast,  from  the  mainland,  by  forming  it 
into  an  island  and  thus  rendering  it  iuacce**lblo.  (Plutarch, '  Anton.,' 
70;  Suidas,  a  r.  asu^ai.)    The  comic  poets,  such  a*  Phryuichus 
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(llckker.  '  Anecdote,1  p.  844).  Aristophanes  ('  Lyslstr.,  809,  Ac. ; 
'Ave*,'  10481,  Plato,  and  Antipbanee,  ridiculed  him  in  their  comedies. 
Auliphauea  wrote  a  corned;  called  '  Timoo,'  which  perhaps  furnished 
l.UL  iim  with  the  groundwork  for  hU  dialogue  in  which  thia  misanthrope 
acta  the  most  prominent  pert.  HU  name  has  remained  proverbial  to 
•le.ign»ts  a  misanthrope  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  immortalised 
bv  t  lie  L'vnius  of  Sliakspcre. 

"TIMOTEO  DA  URBl'NO,  or  DELLA  V1TE,  a  celebrated  Italian 
pni  liter  of  the  Roman  school,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  1470,  or  rather 
14  SO.  Ia  about  bis  20th  year,  by  the  ad  vice  of  a  brother  living  in 
Bologna,  he  repaired  to  that  city  to  learn  the  buainets  of  a  jeweller, 
Ac. :  but  dUphijinga  power  of  design  worthy  of  a  greater  purpose,  he 
devoted  himself  to  painting,  and  according  to  Malvasia  attended  the 
school  of  Francia  iu  Bologna  for  about  five  years :  Vasari  however 
Bays  that  Timoteo  was  his  own  master.  At  too  age  of  twenty-six  he 
returned  to  Urbino,  where  in  a  short  time  ho  so  far  distinguished 
himself,  says  Vasari,  as  to  recive  an  invitation  from  his  cousin 
Rauaclle  iu  Rome  to  repair  thither  and  assist  him  in  some  of  his 
extern  ive  works.  This  statement  creates  a  difficulty  not  easy  to  be 
cleared  up  :  Vasari  says  that  Timoteo  died  in  1524,  aged  fifty-four; 
yet  we  find  bim  in  his  twenty-seventh  or  tweDth  eighth  year,  conse- 
quently in  1407  or  1493,  going  to  Rome  to  assiit  Ranaelle,  who 
however  did  not  go  to  Rome  himself  until  1508 :  1524  was  very  pro- 
'  i  for  1534  in  the  original  edition  of  Va 


bablv 

and  the  error  has  found  iU  way  into  all  the  later  works.  By  this 
supposition  and  by  allowing  a  year  or  two  to  have  elapsed  between 
bit  return  to  Urbino  anil  bis  visit  to  Rome,  the  various  dates  may  be 
easily  reconciled,  and  what  Vasari  says  about  Timoteo's  swifting 
Kail*  ll.j  to  paint  the  SibyU  in  the  Cbieaa  delta  Face,  which  were 
painted  in  1511,  becomes  quite  consistent,  lie  did  not  remain  long 
in  Kouki,  but  returned  to  bis  native  place  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
mother,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  Raflaelle.  He  remained  however 
long  enough  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  to  imitate  the  beauties  of 
UaH'aclles  *tvle,  and  to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters 
of  the  I  toman  achool ;  yet  there  are  in  all  bis  works  traces  of  the 
style  or  Krai.cia,  a  certain  timidity  of  design,  a  delicacy  of  execution, 
niul  a  riohuea*  of  colouring.  His  ohief  works  are  at  Urbino,  at  Fori), 
and  in  the  neighbourhood;  be  executed  many  of  thorn  in  company 
with  Oirahuno  Uenga,  as  a  chapel  at  Forll  and  part  of  the  paintings  in 
the  chapel  of  San  Uartino  in  the  Cathedral  of  Urbino  ;  the  altar-piece 
wns  painted  entirely  by  Timoteo :  he  executed  also  some  excellent 
works  in  fresco  at  Castel  Durante.  Further,  in  Urbino  there  are — in 
the  Ca'hcdral,  a  Magdalen;  in  San  Bernardino,  outside  the  city,  a 
rclcbruted  picture  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin ;  and  another 
fine  picture  with  several  figures  in  Santa  Agate,;  also  in  the  residence 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  an  Apollo  and  two  of  the  Muses,  extremely 
beautiful ;  besides  many  other  works.  Vasari  remarks  that  he  left 
some  works  unfinished  at  hie  death,  which  were  afterwards  completed 
by  others,  and  be  adds  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  general  superiority  of  Timoteo.  He  was  of  a  cheerful 
disposition,  and  used  to  play  every  kind  of  instrument,  but  especially 
the  lyre,  which  ho  accompanied  with  his  voice,  with  extraordinary 
grace  and  feeling.  Lsnzi  says  that  ths  Conception  at  the  Observsn- 
tiuea  at  Urbino,  and  a  'Noli  me  tangere '  in  the  church  of  Sent' 
Angelo  at  Cagli,  are  perhaps  the  best  of  his  works  that  remain.  Tbo 
samu  writer  observes  that  Pietro  delle  Vite,  the  brother  of  Timoteo, 
also  a  painter,  was  probably  the  priest  of  Urbino  mentioned  by  Baldi- 
uucci  (vol.  v.)  an  Idtl'selle 'a  cousin  and  heir. 

TIMOTHEUS  (Ti*u»«os)  of  Miletus,  a  Greek  musician  and  lyric 
poet.  The  time  when  his  reputation  had  reached  its  height  was 
about  the  year  nr.  393.  (Diodorua  Sic,  xiv.  40.)  Ho  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Euripides,  and  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  at  the  court  of 
Macedonia,  where  be  died  in  u.c.  357,  at  tbo  advanced  age  of  97.  He 
increased  the  number  of  tho  strings  of  the  lyre  to  eleven,  an  innova- 
tion which  was  considered  by  tho  Spartans,  who  would  not  go  bey  cad 
the  number  of  seven  strings,  to  be  a  corruption  of  music,  and  a  decree 
was  passed  at  Sparta,  which  is  still  extant  in  Bouthius,  condemnatory 
of  his  innovstion.  (Plutarch,  '  Do  Mus.,'  p.  1141,  ed.  Frankf. ;  Atho- 
mens,  xiv.  p.  (W0.)  Suidas  mentions  a  great  number  of  poetical  coin- 
positions  of  Timotheus,  which  were  in  their  time  very  popular  in 
Greece  ;  among  thorn  are  nineteen  nomes,  thirty  six  procomia,  eighteen 
ditliyrambs,  and  twenty-one  hymns.   All  these  works  are  now  loat, 


hymns. 

with  the  exception  of  a  fow  fragments  which  are  preserved  in  Athe 
nmus  and  the  grammarians. 

(Vosstua,  Dt  PotlU  Gracxi,  p.  46;  Bode,  UachicMt  dtr  Lyruehen 
Dichlkunit  der  J/elienen,  vol.  li.  p.  305,  Ac.) 

TIMOTHEUS  (Tuuiftoi),  an  Athenian  poet  or  the  so-called  middle 
comedy.  Suidas  mentions  the  titles  of  several  of  his  plays,  and 
Athemcus  (vi.  p.  213)  ha*  preserved  a  fragment  of  one  which  bore  the 
title  'The  LitUe  Dog.'  (Compare  A.  Meineke,  JJutoria  Critiea  Comt- 
coram  Oi-trcoruM,  p.  428.) 

TIMOTHEUS,  son  of  Conon  of  Athens.  He  inherited  from  his 
father  a  considerable  fortune,  and  if  wo  may  judge  from  bis  intimacy 
with  Isocrates,  Plato,  and  other  men  of  talent,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  others  speak  of  him,  he  received  a  most  excellent  education ; 
but  no  important  particulars  are  known  respecting  his  earlier  life. 
The  first  time  that  ho  comes  prominently  forwsrd  in  the  history  of 


year  B.c.  375,  after  the  battle  of  Nexos,  the  Thebens,  who  were 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  Leoedtemoniana,  requested  the 
Athenians  to  avert  this  danger  by  sending  a  fleet  round  Peloponnesus, 
as  they  bad  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
request  was  readily  complied  with,  and  Timotheus  wis  appointed 
commander  of  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  with  which  he  was  to  sail  round 
Peloponnesus  and  along  the  western  coast  of  Greece.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  first  took  Corcyra,  which  he  treated  with  the  utmost  mild- 
ness and  without  making  any  use  of  his  right  as  conqueror.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  ho  had  very  easy  work  with  Cephalonia  and  A  ear- 
ns, uia,  and  that  even  Alcetaa,  king  of  the  Mclossians,  was  induced  to 
join  the  Athenian  alliance.  But  while  Timotheus  was  thus  reviving 
the  power  of  Athens  in  that  part  of  Greece,  the  Lacedsotnouians  sent 
out  a  fleet  against  him,  under  the  command  of  Nicolocbus.  A  battle 
was  fought  near  the  bay  of  Alyxia,  in  which  the  Spartans  were 
defeated.  Soon  after  Nicolnchus  offered  another  battle,  but  as  the 
fleet  of  Timotheus  had  suffered  too  much  to  allow  bim  to  accept  it, 
Nicolocbus  rawed  a  trophy.  Rut  Timotheus  soon  restored  his  licet, 
which  was  increased  by  reinforcements  of  the  allies  to  seventy  ship*, 
sguinst  which  Nicolocbus  could  not  venture  anything.  The  original 
object  of  the  expedition  however  was  now  accomplished,  as  tho 
Spartan*  had  not  been  able  to  make  their  projected  invasion  of  Boootia, 
and  Thebes  was  thus  enabled  to  direct  her  forces  against  the  Boeotian 
town*  which  asserted  their  independence.  Timotheus  at  the  head  of 
his  large  fleet  had  no  means  of  maintaining  it,  for  Thebes  herself  had 
contributed  nothing  towards  it,  and  Athens,  which  was  not  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  had  been  obliged  to  bear  all  the  expense*  of  the 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  whst  Timotheus  himself  had  furnished 
from  hi*  private  purse.  Athens  therefore  concluded  a  separate  peace 
with  Sparta,  and  sent  orders  to  Timotheus  to  return  home.  On  his 
way  thither  he  landed  at  Zacynthus  a  body  of  exiles  who  probably 
belonged  to  the  democratic*!  party  of  tho  place,  and  who  had  sought 
his  protection.  He  provided  them  with  the  means  of  opposing  and 
annoying  their  enemies,  the  oligarchical  party  of  Zacynthus,  which 
wss  in  alliance  with  Sparta.  The  oligarchs  sent  envoy*  to  Sparta 
to  complain,  and  Sparta  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  remonstrate 
against  the  conduct  of  her  admiral.  But  no  satisfaction  was  given,  as 
the  Athenian*  would  not  sacri&ce  the  Zocynlhian  exiles  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  peace.  The  Spartans  therefore  looked  upon  the 
peice  as  broken,  and  prepared  for  new  hostilities. 

Soon  after  these  occurrences  Corcyra  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
Poloponnesian  fleet,  and  implored  the  Athenians  for  protection.  Timo- 
theus, who,  on  his  former  expedition,  had  given  such  great  proofs  of 
skill  and  talent,  was  again  entrusted  with  the  command  of  sixty  ship*. 
But  Athens,  which  was  itself  in  great  financial  difficulties,  had  not  the 
means  to  equip  them,  and  Timotheus  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  373  sailed 
to  the  coast*  and  island*  of  tho  -Egean  to  request  tho  Athenian 
allies  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  assisting  the  Corcynesna  He 
appears  to  have  received  some  support  from  BosoUa  (Demoath.  'in 
Timoth,,'  p.  1188),  and  in  Macedonia  ho  formed  friendly  relations  with 
King  Amyntas,  Hi*  proceedings  however  went  on  very  slowly,  and 
apparently  without  much  success,  for  he  was  of  too  gentle  a  disposi- 
tion to  force  the  allies  to  furnish  what  they  could  not  give  conveniently. 
At  last  however  be  had  sailed  as  far  as  the  island  of  Calaurea,  where 
his  men  began  to  murmur  because  they  were  not  paid.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  Corcyra  had  grown  worse  every  day.  His  enemies  at  Athena 
seized  upon  the  slowness  of  his  progress  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  aiming  a  blow  at  him.  Iphicratea  and  Callistratus  came  forward 
to  accuse  him,  whereupon  he  was  recalled,  and  the  command  of  hi* 
fleet  given  to  hi*  accusers  and  Chabrias.  His  trial  was  deferred  till 
lata  in  the  autumn ;  but  be  was  acquitted,  not  indeed  on  account  of 
his  innocence,  though  it  was  well  attested,  but  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Alcetaa,  the  Molosaian,  and  Jason  of  Phone,  who  had  come 
to  Athens  to  protect  him. 

In  B.&  361,  after  the  removal  of  hi*  rival  Iphicratea,  Timotheus 
received  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  He 
took  Potidsca  and  Torono  from  Olynthus,  and  these  conquest*  were 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  Chaloldian  town*.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  Ario- 
barxanes,  he  again  gi  ' 
following  he  common 
however  he  had  no 

ferenes  of  the  Macedonians,  who  supported  the  1 
wsa  nearly  compelled  to  take  to  flight. 

In  the  year  n.c.  357  Timothous  and  Iphicratea,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  reconciled  to  each  other  through  the  marriage  between  a 
daughter  of  tbo  former  and  a  son  of  the  latter,  obtained  the  command 
of  a  fleet  of  60  Sail  against  tho  rebellious  allies  of  Athens,  especially 
against  Samoa.  But  the  Athenian  arm*  were  unsuccessful,  and  a 
treaty  was  ooncludod  between  the  belligerents,  which  pot  an  end  to 
the  Social  War.  The  Athenian  generals  howover,  Timotheus,  Iphi- 
cratea, and  Menestheus,  were  charged  with  having  caused  the  ill-luck 
of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  to  trial.   Timothous  in  particular  was 


leseuion  of  several  towns.  In  the  year 
operations  against  Amphipolis,  in  which 
at  all,  probably  on  account  of  the  inter- 


accused  of  having  received  bribes  from  tbo  Chians  and 
His  colleagues,  who  were  themselves  in  the  greatest  danger,  were  i 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  that  they  declared  they  were  willing  to 
take  all  the  responsibility  upon  themselves.  But  he  was  nevertheless 
pay  a  fine  of  100  talents.   As  he  wa*  unable  to  pay  the 
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turn,  be  withdraw  to  Chalets  in  Eubccs,  where  he  died  soon  after,  in 
B.C.  2S-I.  The  injustice  of  Ibis  seuleneo  was  tacitly  acknowledged  by 
the  Athenians  after  tbo  death  of  Timotbcu*,  by  the  manner  in  which 
his  eon  Con  on  was  allowed  to  settle  the  debt  of  tiia  father:  nine-tenths 
of  the  penalty  were  remitted,  and  tbo  other  tenth  Conon  waa  per- 
mitted to  expend  in  repairing  the  city  walls. 

Timotheua  waa  no  leas  distinguished  as  a  man  than  aa  agonoral 
He  wu  of  a  very  humane  and  disinterested  character.  Ho  sacrificed 
nil  bia  property  in  the  service  of  his  country,  wbilo  other  men  of  bis 
ago  u»ed  public  offices  only  as  a  means  of  enriching  themselves. 
When  AlceUs  and  Jason  came  to  Athena  to  protect  him,  they  lodged 
in  bia  house,  at  which  titno  ho  wai  ao  poor,  (hit  ho  was  obliged  to 
barrow  furniture  to  receive  hi*  illustrious  friends  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their  station.  Even  his  enemies,  when  they  came  to  know  him, 
could  not  help  feeling  attachment  and  esteem  for  him. 

(XenopboD,  IltUc*^  v.  i,  03,  it,  vi.  2,  11,  &c, ;  Itocrates,  De  Per- 
mutatitme;  C.  Ncpoe,  Timotktus  ;  Diodorus  Sic.,  XT.  and  ivi. ; 
pare  Tblrlwall  and  Qrote,  Huloria  of  Qrrccr.) 

TIMOTHY,  to  whom  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  known  by  bis 
are  addressed,  was  a  uative  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in 
Minor.  His  father  was  a  Greek,  or  Oentile,  but  hit  mother,  Eunice, 
was  a  Jewess.  Both  hii  mother  and  grandmother  Lois  were  Christian 
believers  (2  Timotb.,  i.  5),  who  were  probably  converted  to  the  faith 
by  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  occasion  of  tbeir  first 
apostolical  journey  amoug  the  Gentiles.  Whether  Timothy  «v  him- 
self converted  by  St.  Paul  or  by  the  teaching  of  his  mother  does  not 
appear  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  bad  taken  great  pains  with  her  son's 
education,  for  from  a  child,  as  St  Paul  says,  "  bo  had  known  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  (2  Timotb.,  iii.  1 5.)  His  dovotion  to  his  new  faith 
was  ao  ardent,  and  tbo  progress  he  made  in  tho  knowledge  of  the 
goapel  ao  great,  that  he  gained  the  esteem  and  good  word  of  all  his 
Christian  acquaintance.  Accordingly  when  8t  Paul  paid  bis  second 
visit  to  Lystra,  tho  believers  both  of  that  city  and  Iconium  commended 
him  so  highly  to  Paul,  that  be  "  would  have  Timothy  go  forth  with 
bim  "  as  the  companion  of  his  travels.  Previously  to  commencing 
them  however  St.  Panl  circumcised  Timothy,  "  because  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  numerous  and  powerful  in  those  parts  and  likely  to  tako 
offence  at  the  preaching  and  ministration  of  an  uncircumciaed  teaoher. 
(Acts,  xvi  1  U.J  He  waa  then  solemnly  admitted  and  set  apart  to  the 
office  of  an  evangel i«t,  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  by  tbo  olden  of 
Lystra  and  St  Paul  himself  laying  their  hands  upon  him  (1  Tim.,  iv. 
14  ;  2  Tim.  L  6),  though  he  was  probably  not  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  time.  From  this  period  (a.d.  46)  mention  is  frequently 
made  of  Timothy  as  the  companion  of  St  Paul  in  his  journeys,  as 
assisting  him  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  in  conveying  his  instructions 
to  the  different  Christian  churches.  His  first  uiissiou  was  in  company 
with  St  Paul  and  Silas,  when  they  visited  tlio  churches  of  Pbrygia 
and  delivered  to  them  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  elders  at  Jerusa- 
lem, by  which  the  Gentiles  were  released  from  tho  obedience  to  the 
law  of  Moses  as  a  requisite  for  salvation.  From  Pbrygia  he  proceeded 
in  the  some  company  to  Troa*,  and  thence  to  Macedonia,  where  he 
assisted  in  founding  tie  churches  of  Philippi,  Thessalonlca,  and  Bctxca, 
at  the  last  of  which  cities  ho  and  Silas  were  left  when  St  Paul  waa 
driven  from  Macedonia  by  the  persecution  of  tho  Jews  in  that  country 
and  retired  to  Athena.  In  this  city  St  Paul  was  subsequently  joined 
by  Timothy  (1  Thcss ,  iii.  1),  who  gave  him  such  an  account  of  the 
afflicted  state  of  the  Theesalonian  Christians  aa  induced  him  to  send 
Timothy  back  to  "  establish  and  comfort  them,  concerning  their  faith :" 
a  charge  both  of  difficulty  and  danger.  From  Athena  St.  Paul  went 
to  Corinth,  where  he  waa  joined  by  Timothy  and  Silvanua,  who  both 
assisted  him  in  converting  tho  Corinthians  and  establishing  the 
Corinthian  church,  for  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  halt  (2  Cor.,  L) 
When  St.  Paul  left  Corinth,  Timothy  appears  to  have  accompanied 
bim  on  his  return  to  Asia,  where  they  roaidod  nearly  three  yean, 
without  interruption,  except  during  the  visit  of  St-  Paul  to  Jerusalem, 
to  keep  the  feast  there,  in  which  however  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  Timothy.  Towards  the  expiration  of  their 
residence  at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  despatched  Timothy  and  Erastua 
together  to  precede  himself  on  a  journey  to  Macedonia.  (Acts,  xix. 
22-)  It  would  also  seem  (1  Cor.,  iv.  17)  that  St  Paul  at  the  same  time 
charged  Timothy  to  visit  the  church  of  Corinth.  On  returning  from 
Corinth  to  Macedonia,  Timothy  waa  joined  by  St.  Paul  from  Ephesus, 
and  henceforward  they  were  frequently  together,  till  Timothy  woe 
appointed  by  St.  Paul  to  govern  the  Church  of  Ephesus.  In  tho  in- 
terval between  St.  Paula  joining  Timothy  to  Macedonia  and  the 
spnointment  of  tho  latter  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  Timothy  appears  cither  to  have  accompanied  St  Paul  on  bis 
first  journey  to  Rome,  or  to  have  visited  him  there.  St  Paul  as  hi 
well  known,  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  though  under  but  little  restraint, 
and  from  Hebrews  (xiii.  23}  we  may  conclude  that  Timothy  also  suf- 
fered imprisonment  either  at  Rome  or  elsewhere  in  Italy;  and  that 
be  was  released  before  St  Paul  left  that  city.  The  subsequent  history 
}f  St  Paul  and  Timothy  is  not  clearly  given  either  in  the  Acts)  of  the 
A  pod  ties  or  the  Epistlos  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  la  reasonable 
twhenl" 


Ephesus,  where  St.  Paul  had  made  his  headquarters  in  Asia.  How 
long  Timothy  exercised  this  office  is  not  known,  nor  can  we  determine 
the  time  of  his  death.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  be 
suffered  martyrdom,  being  killed  with  stones  and  clubs  (a.d.  97)  while 
be  waa  preaching  against  idolatry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  His  supposed  relics  were  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople, with  great  pomp,  in  356,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stautiuo.  Shortly  after  Timothy's  appointment  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  Churob  of  Ephesus,  St  Paul  wrote  to  bim  his  first  Epistle ; 
the  date  of  which  was  probably  about  A.D.  64,  after  St  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  Some  critics  indeed  assign  to  it  as  early  a 
date  as  56,  supporting  their  opinion  by  I  Tim.  i.  3,  from  which  it 
appears  (1.)  that  Timothy  waa  in  Ephesus  when  the  Apostle  wrote  hie 
first  letter  to  him  ;  (2.),  that  he  had  been  loft  there  wh«n  Paul  was 
going  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia.  A  careful  oxatniuation  however 
of  the  narrative  in  tbe  Acts  will  oonvinoe  the  reader  that  the  contem- 
plated journey  into  Macedonia,  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  (1  Tim. 
i.  3),  is  some  journey  not  mentioned  in  tbe  Acta,  and  therefore  subee- 
,  quent  to  St  Paul's  release  from  his  first  confinement  at  Rome.  But 
|  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  aa  to  the  date  of  the  first,  there  is  none 
about  tho  genuineness  of  either  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy. 
They  have  always  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  undisputed  production 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  The  object  and  design  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  were  such  as  wo  might  bavo  expected  from  the  relation 
between  St  Paul  the  writer,  and  Timothy,  to  whom  it  waa  addressed. 
It  waft  written  with  the  view  of  guiding  and  directing  Timothy  in  his 
responsible  and  difficult  ministry  as  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Ephe- 
sus, to  instruct  in  the  choice  and  ordination  of  projier  officers,  and  to 
m  against  the  false  teachers  (Mkbaelis  thinks  thoy  woro 
who  had  "turned  aside"  from  tho  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
to  idle  controversies  and  "  endless  genealogies,"  and  who,  setting  them- 
selves up  aa  teachers  of  tho  Law  of  Moses,  had  insisted  upon  tho 
necessity  of  obedience  to  it  as  a  requisite  for  salvation. 

The  Epistle  was  written  from  Nicopolia  in  Macedonia  ('  Titus,'  iii. 
12),  and  not  from  Laodicea,  aa  tho  subscription  informs  us.  The 
undesigned  coincidences  between  it  and  tho  Acts  of  the  Apo&tlcs  are 
given  in  Palsy's  '  Horse-  Paulincc,'  p.  323-3&S. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy  appears  from  chap.  L,  vers, 
8,  12,  17,  to  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at 
Home;  but  whether  he  wrote  it  during  his  first  imprisonment, 
recorded  in  Aots,  xxvui.,  or  during  a  second  imprisonment,  has  been 
much  questioned.  According  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  ancient 
church,  it  was  written  during  the  second  confinement  The  modern 
critics,  who  refer  it  to  the  time  of  tbe  first,  are  for  tbo  most  part  anti- 
opiscopalians  or  Romanists :  tbe  former  being  concern od  to  deny  tbo 
permanency  of  Timothy's  charge  at  Ephesus ;  the  latter  not  knowing 
now  to  account  for  the  omission  of  Peter's  name  in  tbe  salutations 
from  Rome.  Tho  arguments  adduced  by  Macknight  (Preface  to  2 
Timothy)  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church  are,  we 
think,  conclusive.  St  Paul,  it  is  generally  agreed,  returned  to  Rome 
after  his  first  imprisonment,  early  in  65 ;  where,  after  being  kept  in 
bonds  as  an  'evil-doer'  for  more  than  a  year,  he  is  believed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  in  G6.     As  tborcfore  the  Apostle  requests 


to  suppose  that  when  they  were  both  set  at  liberty,  they  renewed  tbe 
tourneys  made  for  founding  new  churches  and  revisiting  old.  (See 
Hebrews,  xiii.  23 ;  Philipp.,  i.  1  ;  iL  19  ;  1  Tim.,  i.  3.) 
Timothy  was  eventually  left  with  the  charge  of  the  Church  at 


Timothy  (iv.  21)  to  come  to  bim  at  Rome  before  wiiiter.  it 
bably  written  in  July  or  August,  a.d.  65  ;  and  it  is  generally  i 
that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus  when  St  Paul  addressed  it  to  bim* 

The  inunudiate  design  of  St  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle  was,  it 
would  seem,  to  apprise  Timothy  of  tbe  circumstances  that  bad  recently 
happened  to  himself  at  Rome,  and  to  request  bia  immediate  presence 
there.  Accordingly  we  gather  from  the  last  chapter  of  this  Epistle, 
that  St  Paul  waa  closely  confined  as  a  malefactor  for  some  crime  laid 
to  his  charge;  that  when  ho  was  brought  before  the  Roman  magis- 
trates to  moke  his  first  answer,  "  no  man  stood  by  him,  but  all  men 
forsook  bim i "  that  only  Lake  was  with  him  :  that  being  thus  deserted 
by  almost  all,  be  was  greatly  desirous  of  seeing  Timothy,  "  his  dearly 
beloved  son  in  tbe  gospel,"  before  tbe  "  time  of  his  departure,"  whioh 
ho  knew  "  was  at  band."  Ho  therefore  requcatod  him  to  come  to 
Rome  Immediately,  but  being  uncertain  whether  ho  should  live  to  see 
Timothy  again,  ho  gave  him  in  this  Epistle  a  variety  of  admonitions, 
charges,  and  encouragement*.  This  Epistle  in  fact  is  an  appropriate 
and  alfeotiog  sequel  to  the  first,  the  principal  injunctions  and  warnings 
of  which  it  repeats,  but  with  additional  earn  en  Ui  ess  and  fervour.  St 
Psul,  as  if  for  the  last  time  (chap,  i.),  conjures  Timothy  to  spply  him- 
self with  all  his  gifts  of  grace  to  his  holy  work,  to  hold  fast  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  received  from  bim,  and  not  to  be  ashamed 
either  of  tho  testimony  of  tha  Lord  or  of  St  Paul's  own  sufferings. 
In  chap.  UL  St  Paul  gives  a  description  of  the  "  perilous  times  which 
should  come,"  and  whioh  were  to  be  anticipated  by  every  poteible 
exertion  in  performing  the  duties  of  a  Christian  miniater.  To  this 
work,  in  chap,  iv.,  he  exhorted  bim  by  a  solemn  charge  before  "  Qod 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  tho  judge  of  the  quick  and  tbe  dead."  He 
then  depicted  his  own  present  stats,  and  his  presentiment  of  an 
approaching  martyrdom ;  and  after  requesting  the  immediate  presence 
of  Timothy,  concluded  by  sending  to  him  the  greeting  of  some  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Whether  Timothy  arrived  at  Rome  in 
time  to  find  St  Paul  alive,  does  not  anywhere,  appear :  Uu 
tic  information  we  have  conoerninK  him  being  given  in 

The  Epistles  to  Timothy,  in  conjunction  with  those  to  the 
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louians  and  Titus,  are  extremely  valuable,  as  furnishing  very  strong 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  many  of  tb*  facU  related  in  the  AoU  or  tiie 
Apostles.  TUo  undesigned  coincidences  between  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy  and  the  Acts  are  given  by  Paley,  in  hia  'Hone  Paulinte,' 
pi>.  333  356.  Their  value  in  another  respect  ia  thua  described  by 
Mackuight,  Preface  to  1  Timothy — "These  Epistle*  are  likewise  of 
great  use  in  the  church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian  bishop*  and 
deacons  in  every  ago  tbe  most  perfect  idea  of  the  duties)  of  their 
functions:  teach  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  should  be  per- 
formed :  describo  the  qualifications  necessary  in  those  who  aspire  to 
such  offices,  and  explain  the  euds  for  which  they  were  instituted,  and 
are  still  continued  iu  tbe  church." 

Tl'MUtt.  SULTAN,  KIAMRAM  KOTB-ED-DI'N  OUROAN 
SA'HEU-KIRA'N  JIHA'KGIU,  that  U  "Sultan  Timur,  the  fortunate, 
the  axis  of  the  faith,  the  great  wolf,  tbo  master  of  tiuie,  the  conqueror 
of  tbe  world."  Timur,  a  nauio  which  frequently  occur*  among  the 
princes  of  tbo  Eastern  Turks,  siguifies  '  iron  '  in  the  Jagatai  dialect, 
nud  correcpouds  to  the  Osmauli  'demur.'  Timur  was  born  on  the 
5th  or  25th  of  Sbabiin.  736  a.n.  (ad.  1335),  at  Sebs,  a  suburb  of 
Ke-b,  a  tuwu  eouth  cast  of  Samarkand,  lie  was  the  son  of  Tiirdghai- 
Nowiaii,  wbo  was  chief  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Berks,  which 
iiibabiud  the  district  of  Keah.  Timur  was  descended  from  a  younger 
sou  of  Rordanj-Kbaii  Bihadir,  or  Baghatur,  whose  eldest  too,  Yessugai, 
was  the  futher  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  he  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Genghis  Khan  on  the  female  tide,  lie  was  consequently  of  Mongol 
origin,  and,  being  of  royal  blood,  ho  held  a  high  rank  among  that 
Mongol  nobility  which  was  founded  by  Genghis-Khsn  among  the 
Eastern  Turks.  This  rank  is  expressed  by  the  title  Nowian,  which 
wad  added  to  the  name  of  hi*  father.  Yet  the  power  of  bis  family 
was  not  great.  Timur  was  a  soldier  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and 
ho  epent  bis  youth  in  the  continental  feuds  between  the  nobles  of 
those  different  kingdoms  and  principalities  into  which  the  empire  of 
Genghis-ICI, an  was  divided  by  hi*  successor*.  After  tbo  death  of  bis 
father,  his  undo  Self-ed  din  became  chief  of  the  Berlas,  being  the  eldest 
of  the  family;  but  a  war  having  broken  out  between  Husein,  khan  of 
Northern  Khonisitu,  and  Mawerainnebr  (Mawar-elnahr),  or  Jagatai, 
and  Timur-Togluk,  kban  of  the  Getes  (Getut),  in  Northern  Turkiatan, 
young  Timur  actively  supported  Husein,  and  was  appointed  chief  of 
tribe  of  the  Bellas  in  A.B.  7C3  (A.D.  1361).  In  this  war  Timur 
sd  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became 
From  tbis  he  waa  called  Tiuiurlenk,  or  the  lame  Timur,  which 
corrupted  by  Europeans  into  Tamerlane,  by  which  name 
Timur  is  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  by  hi*  real  name.  Husein 
rewurdid  him  al«o  with  the  hand  of  bis  sitter  Turkau,  A.H.  765  (a.d. 
1303).  Notwithstanding  these  favours  Timor  intrigued  against  his  pro- 
tector; ami  after  th*  death  of  hia  wife  he  openly  rebelled  against  him, 
a.n.  707  (a. a  1305).  With  a  body  of  only  250  horsemen  he  surprised 
and  took  NaUishab,  a  town  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
12,000  men,  among  whom  there  were  most  probably  a  groat  number 
of  traitors.  In  A.n.  70S  (a.u.  1306)  be  defeated  Husein  near  hia 
capital,  fialkh,  and  tbis  prince  was  murdered  by  some  emirs,  who, 
seeing  their  former  master  forsakes  by  fortune,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
tbe  favour  of  Timur  by  puttiog  his  rival  to  death.  Balkh,  which 
was  defended  by  tho  adherents  of  Husein,  was  taken  by  storm  and 
destroyed  by  fire  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  A. II.  771  (a.D.  13010,  aud 
Timur  was  prveliitncd  khan  of  Jagatai  in  the  same  year  by  the  Kurul- 
tai,  or  the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  He  chose  Samarkand  for 
hU  capital.  Husein  Sou,  khan  of  Kowaresm  (Kbiwa),  having  im- 
prisoned Timur  a  ambassadors,  was  attacked  by  Timur,  who,  after  five 
campaigns,  at  last  succeeded  in  takiug  the  town  of  Kowaresm,  in  a.h. 
7)1  (a  d.  1370).  The  town  waa  destroyed,  and  tbe  principal  inhabi- 
tants, especially  artuta  and  scholars,  Were  transplanted  to  Kcab,  which 
became  tbe  second  capital  of  Timur's  empire.  Previously  to  this  the 
kban  of  the  Getee,  who  was  master  of  tho  country  between  the  Sihun, 
or  Jaxarte*,  and  tho  Irtish,  had  likewise  been  compelled  to  pay 
bonisgi-  to  Timur,  who  thus  became  master  of  a  part  of  Siberia  and 
of  tbe  whole  country  which  we  now  call  Turkistan,  and  which  was 
formerly  known  by  the  nam*  of  Great  Tartery.  After  these  eonquest* 
Timur  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of 
making  hiiuarlf  master  of  all  those  countries  which  had  once  obeyed 
bi»  ancestor  GonchhvKhan.  Ho  first  attacked  Khoraaan,  on  tbs 
north-oastern  part  of  Persia,  which  was  then  divided  between  Gaiyath- 
•d-dln-Pir-'Ali,  who  reaided  at  Herat,  and  Kojeh'Ali-Murjid.  whose 
capital  was  Sebsewar.  Kojah-'Ali  Murjid,  whose  dominions  were  on 
the  boundaries  of  Jagatai,  paid  homage  to  Timur  as  soon  as  be  was 
summoned,  but  the  master  of  Herat  prepared  a  vigorous  resistance. 
Timur  took  Herat  by  storm,  but  did  not  destroy  it.  He  carried  off  as 
his  only  trophy  the  iron  gates  of  this  town,  which  were  noted  for  their 
beautiful  workmanship,  and  which  he  ordered  to  be  transported  to  hia 
birthplace,  Ke»h.  The  larger  towns  of  Kboreaao.  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  Timur  a  as  only  checked  by  several  strong  fortrcee**, 
such  as  Shaburkan,  Kabunhio,  and  especially  Kahkiha,  between 
Uolkh  and  Kelat,  in  the  mountain*  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  When  these 
fortresses  fell,  all  Khora.au  was  under  his  yoke,  llie  inhabitants  of 
SeUewir  having  revolted,  Timur  took  tbe  town  by  storm :  two  thou- 
1  of  tbe  inhabitant*  were  placed  alive  one  upon  the  other,  till  they 
led  a  mass  like  a  tower,  and  each  layer  of  human  being*  was 
-\  to  the  rest  by  mortar,  as  if  they  were  so  mar 


formed 


Beginning  his  career  at  an  ago  when  other  conquerors  are  i 
with  their  laurels,  Timur  bad  employed  twenty  yean  in  reflecting  on 
the  principles  of  warfare.  He  led  hia  armies  with  the  prudent  bold- 
ness of  an  experienced  general,  but  not  with  the  superiority  of  genius. 
The  differences  between  the  numerous  successors  of  Genghis-Khan 
enabled  Timur  to  attack  them  one  after  another,  aud  each  was  pleased 
with  the  fall  of  hia  rivals.  He  employed  the  same  policy  in  his  war 
against  Persia.  Tbis  country  was  governed  by  several  princes.  Shah- 
Sheja,  of  the  dynasty  of  Mosaffer,  who  reigned  in  Fan  aud  Southern 
Irak,  or  in  that  part  of  Persia  which  was  most  exposed  to  any  army 
from  tbe  east,  submitted  to  Timur  without  roii»tauce.  The  Sultan 
Ahmed,  of  tl-e  house  of  the  Ukhanii,  tbe  master  of  Northern  Irak  and 
Axerbijan,  or  Western  Persia,  had  alone  to  sustain  tbe  attacks  of  the 
Tatars,  a.h.  7S3  <a.u.  13SJ).  Timur  entered  the  dominions  of  Alimed 
by  following  tbo  coast  of  the  Csspian  Sea.  In  one  campaign  be  con- 
quered tbe  provinces  of  Mazandcrrfn,  Rei,  and  Kustemd  ir,  and  took 
tho  towns  of  Sultania,  Tabris,  and  Nakhshiwdn.  He  crossed  the 
A  raxes  at  Juifa  on  a  magnificent  bridge,  which  was  strongly  fortified 
on  both  sides,  but  which  is  now  destroyed.  Kara,  now  the  key  of 
Eastern  Turkey,  fell  into  his  hand* ;  Tiflis  surrendered,  aud  the  Prince 
of  Georgia  purchased  hi*  protection  by  adopting  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  Tbe  prince  of  Shirwou  scut  tribute  to  the  camp  of  Timur,  nine 
pieces  of  each  thing  sent  (nine  was  a  holy  number  among  tho  Mongol 
i),  but  only  eight  slaves;  the  ninth  w.ia  him*elf.  On  these 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  iu  possession  of  his  dominions, 
Taherten,  kiug  of  Armenia,  submitted  to  Timur  without  any  resist- 
ance ;  but  Kaia-Yusuf,  prince  of  I  Jiyarbekir,  and  master  of  the  country 
round  Lake  Wau,  prepared  to  defend  himself.  A  body  of  Timur  s 
army  marched  against  him,  aud  took  the  fortresses  of  Akblat  and 
Adiijuwttz  by  storm  ;  and  Timur  himself  conducted  the  siege  of  Wan. 
This  famous  fortress  fell  after  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  the  garrison  was 
cast  from  tho  steep  rock  on  which  this  town  is  situated,  and  the  forti- 
fications were  raxed  by  ten  thousand  miners  and  pioneers.  Ready  to 
cross  the  Carduchian  Mountains  and  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  Timur  was  obliged,  by  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Inpahan,  to  march  suddenly  to  Southern  Persia.  Ho  took  Ispahan  by 
a  general  assault :  he  spared  tbe  lives  and  the  houses  of  artists  and 
scholars,  but  the  remainder  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  the 
inhabitant*  were  massacred.  More  than  70,000  heads  were  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  who  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pile  them  up 
on  the  public  place*  of  the  town,  a. it.  7S9  (a,d.  1367). 

Satisfied  with  having  conquered  tbe  greater  part  of  Persia,  Timur 
turn<d  hi*  arm*  toward*  the  north,  and  overran  tho  kingdom  of  Kipt- 
•hak,  which  was  then  governed  by  ToktamUh-Khan.  This  war  lasted 
from  A.n.  789  to  789  (a.d.  13S7  to  1396).  We  shall  hero  only  mention 
tbe  march  of  Timur  in  tbe  campaign  of  A.U.  793  (a  d.  1391).  Accord- 
ing to  Slieref  ed  din,  Timur  started  from  Tashkend,  on  the  JaxartoB, 
on  the  13th  of  Safer,  a.h.  793  (19th  of  January  1391).  He  marched  in 
a  northern  direction,  and  passed  by  Kara  sums,  Yiiti,  Kara*  chuk,  and 
Sabriu,  untU  he  reached  Sarik-Uzen,  on  tbo  river  Arch:  tbence  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  Mount  Kuehuk-dagb,  and  subsequently  craved 
Mount  Ulu-dagh,  or  the  range  of  tho  Altai.  He  then  took  a  north- 
western direction  until  ho  reached  tho  upper  part  of  the  river  Tobol 
in  Siberia,  and  tbence  procecdoJ  westward,  craving  the  Ural  Moan- 
tains,  and  the  upper  part  of  tho  river  Ural,  or  Yaik,  whore  he  drew 
up  his  army  on  the  banks  of  tbo  Biclaya,  a  southern  tributary  of  the 
Kama,  which  flows  into  the  Wolga.  Toktatnish,  wbo  awaited  Timur 
in  tbe  environs  of  Orenburg,  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  htm  so 
far  advanced  towarda  tho  north ;  bat  boiug  informed  of  his  having 
taken  that  direction,  ho  hastened  to  tbe  country  of  the  Bielaye  (llaah- 
kiria).  and  fought  that  dreadful  battle  which  took  place  on'the  15th 
of  Rejeb,  a.n.  793  (,18th  of  June  1391),  in  which  his  whole  army  was 
slaughtered. 

In  tbe  following  year  (a.h.  791;  a.d.  1392)  Timur  returned  to  his 
residonce  at  Samarkand,  and  he  left  the  war  with  Kipt-diak  to  his 
lieutenants ;  he  only  appeared  iu  tbe  field  in  a.h.  797  (a-D.  1315)  in 
order  to  stop  the  progress  of  Toktatnish  iu  ths  Caucasian  countries. 
Meanwhile  troubles  broko  out  in  northern  l'eraia,  which  were  put  down 
by  Timur's  generals,  wbo  committed  unheard-of  cruelties,  especially 
in  tb*  town  of  Atnul,  where  tbe  whole  tribe  of  the  Fedayia  was  mas- 
sacred. Timur  himsctf  attacked  Southern  Persia  after  bis  first  return 
from  Kiptehak.  The  ( 
of  tbe  dynasty  of  Moxaffcr,  ■ 

ence.  After  having  occupied  Loristdn,  Timur  entered  Fare  by  the 
mountain-passes  oast  of  Shiraz,  which  were  defended  by  tbe  stroughold 
of  Kalai-zefid ;  but  tbis  fortress  and  the  capital  Shiraz  were  taken,  the 
prince*  were  put  to  death  or  fell  in  battle,  and  Timur' a  son  M  iron-Shah 
was  invested  with  the  government  of  Fars  aud  Khuxistan.  From 
Shiras  Timur  marched  westward*  to  attack  tbe  King  of  Baghdad,  Ahmed 
Jelair,  of  tbe  bouse  of  llkban.  Baghdad  surrendered  without  resistance, 
and  Sultan  Ahmed  aud  hia  family  fled  towarda  tbe  Euphrates,  i 
ponied  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  Timur  and  forty  five 
mounted  on  tho  swiftest  Arabian  h 


of  Far*  was  governed  by  several  princes 
Mads  of  Timur,  who  aimed  at  iudepend- 


h1  tbe  Sultan,  and  i 
up  with  him  before  he  had  reached  the  Euphrates.  In  the  eugagemeut 
which  ensued  Ahmed  was  again  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly,  leaving 
his  barem  and  one  of  his  sons  in  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  scholars 
of  Baghdad  were  transplanted  to  Samarkand;  Timur 
at  Baghdad  for  two  months,  allowing  so  little  licence  to  bis 
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soldiers  that  he  ordered  all  Uio  wino  which  was  found  in  the  town  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Tigris. 

During  thin  limo  Kar&Yusuf,  prince  of  Diyarbekir.  had  recovered 
part  of  those  districts  round  Lake  Wan  which  Timur  had  taken  from 
him  In  ft  fanner  campaign ;  and  several  prints  in  Armenia  and 
Georgia  were  still  independent.  Timor  resolved  to  bring  them  to 
submission,  and  after  having  succeeded  in  this,  to  attack  the  king- 
dom of  Kiptehak  on  its  boundaries  in  tbe  Caucasus.  Starting  from 
Baghdad  in  a.fi.  707  (A.n.  1394),  he  marched  to  the  Upper  Tigris  by  ' 
Tekrit,  Koha  or  Kdeats,  Ho-su,  and  Keif,  all  situated  in  Mesopotamia 
He  laid  siege  to  Mnrdin,  a  strong  place  in  the  mountain-paw *•  south- 
east  of  Diyarbekir,  but  not  being  able  to  tike  it,  he  contented  himself 
with  tbe  promise  of  nn  annual  tribute  which  Sultan  Isa,  the  master  of 
Mardin,  engaged  to  pay,  and  he  marched  to  Diyarbekir.  This  town 
was  taken  and  plundered.  From  Diyarbekir  Timur  marched  to 
Akhlat,  north  of  Lake  Wan,  crossing  the  mountains,  as  it  seem*,  by 
the  passes  of  tbe  Bedlis,  or  Centrites.  After  having  subdued  all 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  Timur  reached  the  river  Terek  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  there  fonght  another  bloody  battle  with  the  Khan  of  Kiptshak. 
In  A.D.  1395  and  1396  Timur  conquered  all  Kiptabak,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  Moscow,  whereupon  he  left  the  command  of  these  countries 
to  his  lieutenants,  and  returned  to  Samarkand,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
a  campaign  against  India. 

After  the  death  of  Firus^hah,  the  master  of  India  between  tho 
Indus  and  the  Ganges,  several  pretenders  made  claim  to  the  vacant 
tlirone.  At  last  Mshmud  succeeded  in  nuking  him«elf  master  of 
Delhi,  and  in  establishing  bis  authority  over  all  the  empire  of  Finis- 
Shah.  Under  tbe  pretext  of  supporting  the  rivals  of  Mshmud, 
Timur  declared  war  against  India ;  and  such  was  tho  renown  of  his 
name,  that  ambassadors  from  all  the  countries  of  tho  Fast  arrived  at 
Samarkand  and  congratulated  him  on  his  now  conquest*  before  he  had 
obtained  any  triumph.  Timur  left  his  capital  in  A.n.  SOI  (a.d.  139s). 
He  took  bia  way  through  the  passes  in  the  Ohur  Mountains,  or  tbo 
western  part  of  tbe  Hindu  Kuah ;  and  on  tbe  8th  of  Moharrem,  A.n, 
801  (10th  of  September  139S),  he  crossed  the  Indus  at  Attoek,  where 
Alexander  had  entered  India,  and  where  Genghis  Khsn  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  np  his  plan  of  advancing  farther.  Timur  traversed  the 
Punjab  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  crossing  the 
river*  Behut,  Chunab,  Ravee,  the  Beeah,  the  Hyphasls  of  the  ancients, 
where  Alexander  terminated  bis  conquests,  and  the  Sutlej,  tho  eastern- 
most of  the  five  great  rivers  of  tho  Punjab.  Although  no  great  battle 
had  been  fonght,  the  Tatars  had  already  made  more  than  100.000  pri- 
soners ;  and  as  their  number  daily  increased,  Timur  ordered  them  all 
to  be  massacred,  to  prevent  any  mutiny,  which  might  havo  become 
fatal  to  him  in  case  of  a  defeat.  At  last  the  Indian  army  was  defeated 
in  a  battln  near  Delhi,  aDd  this  town,  with  all  its  immense  treasures, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Delhi  was  plundered,  and  a  part 
of  it  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  having  set  fire  to  their  bou'cs, 
and  thrown  themselves  and  their  wives  and  children  into  tho  flames. 
Several  thousands  of  artists  and  skilful  workmen  wore  transplanted  to 
Samarkand.  Timur  pursued  the  army  of  Mshmud  as  far  as  tho 
sources  of  the  Ganges,  and  after  having  established  his  authority  in 
the  conquered  countries,  returned  to  Samarkand  in  tho  sarno  year  in 
which  he  had  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  India. 

Meanwhile  troubles  had  broken  out  between  the  vassal  prince  In 
Persia  and  tbe  countries  west  of  it;  and  Timur's  own  ton*,  who  were 
governors  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  had  attacked  each  other,  and  one 
of  them  was  accosts!  of  having  made  an  attempt  to  poison  his  brother. 
These  events  became  as  many  occasions  of  new  conquest*  for  Timur, 
who  overran  the  whole  country  between  Persia  and  Syria.  Siwas 
(Sehaste),  one  of  tbe  strongest  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  which  belonged  to 
the  Osmanlis,  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  days.  Tho  Moham- 
medan inhabitants  were  spared ;  the  Christians,  'among  whom  were 
more  than  4000  Armenian  horsemen,  were  interred  alive.  (A.n.  803 ; 
a.d.  1400.)  Among  tbe  prisoners  was  Ertoghrul,  the  son  of  Bayazid, 
saltan  of  the  Osmanlis,  who  defended  the  town  for  his  father,  and 
who  was  put  to  death  after  a  short  captivity.  The  fall  of  Siwas  and 
tbe  murder  of  Ertoghrul  were  the  signals  for  war  between  Timur  and 
Bay  arid,  who  had  filled  Europe  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  who 
waa  then  besieging  Constantinople.  The  rapidity  of  his  marches  and 
the  impetuosity  of  his  charges  had  procured  him  the  surname  of 
'  Ildorim,'  or  tbe  '  Lightning ; '  and  accustomed  to  victories  over  the 
knights  of  Hungary,  Poland,  France,  and  Germany,  ho  did  not  dread 
tbe  Tatars  of  Timur.  Previously  to  the  siege  of  Siwas,  be  had 
negociated  with  Timur  about  some  Turkish  emirs  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
especially  about  Toherten,  king  of  Armenia,  a  vassal  of  Timur,  who 
bad  bees  deprived  by  Bayazid  of  several  of  their  best  towns,  and 
whom  Timnr  protected.  To  humble  his  pride,  Bayazid  imprisoned 
the  Tatarian  ambassadors,  and  Timur  in  revenge  carried  devastation 
into  the  dominions  of  the  Osmanlis. 

Before  Bayarid  bad  cros.ted  the  Bosporus,  Timur,  offended  by 
Ferraj.  sultan  of  Egypt,  overran  Syria,  then  a  dependence  of  Egypt. 
The  army  of  Ferruj  was  routed  with  dreadful  slaughter  at  Haleb,  and 
this  populous  town  was  taken  by  the  Tatars,  who  entered  it  with  the 
flying  Egyptians.  Plunder,  bloodshed,  and  cruelties  signalised  this 
new  conquest  (11th  to  14  th  of  Rebuil-ewwal,  A.H.  803  ,•"  30th  of  Octo- 
ber to  2nd  November,  a.d.  1400),  which  was  followed  by  the  fall  of 
Damascus  (9th  of  aha'bdn,  A.H.  803;  26th  of  March  1401),  Artists 


and  workmen  were  as  usual  carried  oft*  to  Samarkand  and  other  towns 
of  Turkisten.  Ferruj  became  a  va«*al  of  the  Tatars.  Baghdad  having 
revolted,  Timnr  took  it  by  atom,  ou  the  27th  of  Zilkide,  a.U.  803  (9th 
of  July  a.d.  1401),  and  90,000  human  heads  were  piled  up  on  the 
public  places  of  the  town. 

Hitherto  negotiations  had  still  been  carried  on  between  Timur  and 
Bayazid,  who  had  advanced  into  Asia  Minor  with  a  well  disciplined 
although  not  very  numerous  army.  But  Hayazid  having  di'covered 
tbat  Timur  had  bribed  several  regiments  of  Turkomans  that  were  in 
the  army  of  the  Osmanlis.  the  negotiation*  wera  broken  off,  and  the 
two  greatest  conquerors  of  their  time  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in 
tbe  field 

After  tho  fate  of  Haleb,  Damascus,  and  Baghdad.  Timor  had  aas-m- 
bled  his  army  near  Haleb,  and,  crossing  the  range  of  tho  Taurus,  he  had 
proceeded  north-westward,  to  tho  northern  part  of  Anatolia.  At 
Angora  he  met  with  Bayaiid.  The  battle,  one  of  the  most  eventful 
which  have  ever  been  fought,  took  place  nn  the  19th  of  Zilhije,  A.n. 
804  (20th  of  July,  A-D.  1402).  After  an  ob-tinato  resistance  the 
Osmanlis,  who  were  much  less  numerous  than  the  Tatars,  were 
routed.  Old  Bsyaaid,  to  whom  flight  was  unknown,  despised  every 
opportunity  of  Raving  himself,  and  so  strong  was  the  habit  of  victory 
in  him,  tbat  he  could  not  conceive  his  defeat  even  when  ho  saw  the 
general  rout  of  his  warriors.  At  the  head  of  hi*  janissaries,  Bnvazid 
maintained  himself  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  his  soldiers  died  of  thirst  or 
fell  by  tha  sword  and  the  arrows  of  the  Tatars;  at  last  he  was  almost 
alone.  When  the  night  camo  he  tried  to  escape ;  his  horse  fell,  and 
Hayazid  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  hand  of  Mahmud  Khan,  a 
descendant  of  Genghis  Khsn,  and  who  was  underkhan  of  Jsgatai 
One  of  bis  sons.  Mum,  was  likewise  made  prisoner;  another,  Mustafa, 
fell  most  probably  in  the  battle,  for  ho  was  never  more  heard  of; 
three  others,  Soliman,  Mohammed,  and  Izn,  escaped  with  part  of  their 
troop*.  Timur  received  his  royal  prisoner  with  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity. Afterwards,  when  some  faithful  Osmanlis  tried  to  save  their 
master,  he  was  put  into  chains,  but  only  at  night.  Accompanying 
Timur  on  his  march,  he  sat  in  a  •  kafes,'  that  is,  in  a  sedan  hanging 
between  two  horses,  and  this  was  probably  the  origin  of  tho  story  that 
Timur  had  put  Bayarid  in  an  iron  'cage' like  a  wild  boast,  a  story 
which  has  chiefly  been  propagated  by  Arabahah  and  tho  Byzantine 
Phranzee  (L,  c.  26).  liar  arid  died  in  his  captivity  at  Akshehr,  a*out 
a  year  after  the  battle'of  Angora  (14th  of  Shaban,  A.n.  805  (3th  of 
March.  A.D.  1403),  and  Timur  allowed  Prince  Muza  to  carry  the  body 
of  his  father  to  Hrusa. 

The  eons  of  Timur  pursued  the  sons  of  Bayazid  as  far  at  tho  Bospo- 
rus, but  having  no  fleet,  they  did  not  cross  this  channel.  They  ravaged 
the  country,  and  afterwards  joined  their  father  Timur,  who  with  tho 
main  body  of  his  srmy  took  Kpbesua  and  laid  siege  to  Smyrna.  This 
town,  which  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Rhodes,  felt  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  in  the  month  of  December  1402.  However,  tho 
conquest  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Osmanlis  was  only  a  temporary 
triumph,  for  a  short  time  afterwards  it  was  recovered  by  Mohammed  I., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Bayazid.  After  having  thus  carried  his  arms 
as  far  as  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  Timur  withdrew  to  Persia  to 
quell  an  insurrection,  and  then  retired  to  Samarkand.  He  was  pro- 
paring  for  the  conquest  of  China,  but  he  died  on  his  march  to  that 
country,  at  Otrar  on  tho  Jaxartea,  on  tho  l'th  of  Sha'bin,  A.n.  807 
(19th  of  February  1405),  in  his  seventy-first  year,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-six  years,  leaving  thirty-six  sons  and  grandsons,  and  eevmteeu 
granddaughters.  A  considerable  part  of  Timur's  westm  and  northern 
conquests,  Asia  Minor,  Baghdad.  Syria,  Georgia.  Armenia,  and  the  wlu.le 
kingdom  of  Kiptahak,  were  lost  by  his  successors  almost  immediately 
after  his  death.  In  Persia  and  Jagatai  his  descendants  reigned  for  a 
century;  and  for  three  centuries  they  ruled  over  Northern  India 
under  the  name  of  tbe  Great  Moguls. 

Timor  has  been  compared  with  Alexander,  but  he  Is  far  below  him. 
It  is  true,  tbat  except  in  India,  Alexander  found  only  effeminate 
nations  on  his  way,  while  Timur  fought  with  tho  most  warlike  nations 
of  the  world ;  but  the  enemies  of  Alexander  formed  great  political 
bodies  which  were  governed  by  one  absolute  master,  while  the  warlike 
nations  which  were  subdued  by  Timur  were  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  tribes  and  governed  by  numerous  prince*,  each  of  whom  was 
jealous  of  his  neighbour.  Timur  overran  the  territory  of  two  mighty 
nations,  the  Turks  Osmanlis,  and  the  Tatars  of  Kiptshak,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  subdue  them.  Both  Alexander  and  Timur  protected  tha 
arts  and  sciences,  but  Timur  could  only  transplant  tbom  by  force 
from  one  place  to  another,  while  poet*  and  scholars  flocked  to 
Alexander  because  he  could  appreciate  their  Uinta.  Timur's  cruelty 
was  tbe  consequence  of  his  savage  and  barbarous  temper;  Alexander 
only  forgot  the  laws  of  humanity  when  he  was  overpowered  by  wine 
or  by  passion.  Timur  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  accom- 
plished great  things  after  long  experience  and  severe  struggles; 
Alexander,  a  true  genius,  came,  saw,  and  vanquished  Tbe  greatness 
of  Timur  inspires  awe,  and  we  shrink  from  it  with  horror ;  the  great- 
ness of  Alexander  attracts  us  because  it  is  adorned  with  ths  amiable 
qualities  of  hi*  character. 

The  life  of  Timur  is  the  subject  of  many  valaablo  works.  Sherof- 
ed  din-'Ali  wrote  the  history  of  Timur  in  Persian,  which  has  been 
taaaaUted  into  French  by  Ptftis  de  ^Croix,  under  tho^tiilo^'  H^'^o 
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1722.  Thi*  to  the  best  work  concerning  Timur,  although  the  author 
often  flatter*.  Arabshoh,  a  Syrian,  on  the  contrary,  depreciate*  the 
character  of  Timor ;  his  history,  or  rather  hia  epic,  haa  been  trans- 
lated under  the  titlo  'Ahmedia  Arabsiadio  Vitaj  et  Iterum  Oeatarum 
Tiniuri  qui  vulgo  Tamerlane*  dicitur,  His  tori*,'  Lugduui-Uatavorum, 
163*5,  Longdit,  Argote  de  Molina,  Petrus  Pernndinua  Pratensto, 
Hoekler,  Richeriue,  Ac.  haTB  also  writteu  the  life  of  Timur.  Among 
the  llysantinea,  Duces,  Chaloondylaa,  and  Phranzos  contain  many 
valuable  accouuts.  though  Phranzes  ia  less  critical  than  the  others.  A 
very  interesting  book  to  'Scbildtberger  cine  Wuuderbarlicbe  uod 


•Scbildtbergi 

Htotoire,'  Ac,  4  to.  The  aame  book  was  translated  into 
i  German  by  Penzel,  Muncben,  1813.  Schildtberger,  a  German 
soldier,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  ia  the  battle  of  Nicopolto 
(1398),  when  be  was  only  sixteen  years  old.  In  tho  battle  of  Angora 
h*  was  taken  by  the  Tatars,  and  became  s  kind  of  secretary  to  Sbah- 
rokh  And  Mirau-Shah,  the  sons  of  Timur.  He  finally  retained  to 
Germany  in  1427,  after  a  captivity  of  thirty  years,  and  thru  wrote  the 
history  of  hia  adventures. 

Gibbon  gives  a  splendid  view  of  Timor's  conquests  in  the  '  Decline 
and  Fall/  chap.  Irv.  Another  moat  valuable  work  is  Ctovijo,  '  Htotorto 
del  gran  Tamerlan,  •  Itioerario,'  &&  Clavijo,  ambassador  of  King 
Henry  III.  of  Castile  at  the  court  of  Timur,  was  preeeut  at  tbe  battle 
of  Angora.  (Denguignes,  '  Histoire  des  Huns,'  vol.  li.)  Timur  may 
be  considered  as  the  author  of  tho  '  Tufukat,  or  the  Code  of  Laws.' 
This  work  was  originally  written  in  the  East-Turkish,  language,  and  was 
translated  iuto  Persian.  Tho  Persian  version,  with  the  English  trans- 
lation and  a  moat  valuable  index,  was  published  by  Major  Davy  and 
Professor  White,  sto,  Oxford,  1783 ;  another  version  with  a  full  biblio- 
graphical acoount  of  tho  work  prefixed,  was  published  by  Major  C. 
Stewart,  late  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  tbe  East  India  Com- 
pany's College,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Mulfmat  Timur,  or  Autobio- 
graphical Memoirs  of  the  Mogbul  Emperor  Timur,'  8vo,  1830;  and 
tbe  late  Professor  Wangles  translated  the  Persian  version  into  French, 
under  the  title,  '  Institute  Politique*  el  Militaires  de  Tamerlan,'  Paris, 
1787.  This  work  is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  Timur;  we 
see  that  this  Taterton  conqueror  waa  provided  with  maps  and  works 
concerning  geography,  which  were  composed  by  bis  order. 

TINDAL,  MATTHEW,  LL.D.,  was  tbe  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Tindal,  pariah  clergyman  at  Reer-Ferr**  in  Devonshire,  where  Matthew 
was  burn  about  the  yrar  1657.  In  1C72  hu  was  admitted  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  where  Dr.  Hicke*  was  his  tutor ;  but  be  afterwards 
removed  to  Exeter  College,  and  he  was  finally  elected  to  a  law  fellow- 
ship at  All  Souls,  soon  after  be  had  taken  bis  degree  of  H.A.  in  1676. 
He  proceeded  LL.1S.  in  1679,  and  was  created  LL.D.  in  1CS5.  If  we 
may  believe  certain  charges  which  were  long  afterward!  mado  in  print 
by  the  opponents  of  bis  theological  opinion*,  his  debaucheries-  while 
he  resided  at  Oxford  were  so  scandalous  as  to  have  drawn  down  upon 
him  on  one  occasion  a  public  reprimand  from  hia  college.  Soon  after 
he  obtained  his  Doctor's  degree  he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
not  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  imputation  of  having  an  eye  to 
tbe  worldly  advantagea  which  such  a  step  might  seem  to  |»roniisc 
under  tbe  popish  king  just  come  to  the  throne.  It  does  not  appear 
however  that  ho  actually  obtained  any  court  favour  or  patronage  by 
his  change  of  religion  ;  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  given  in  a 
pamphlet  be  published  in  his  own  defence  in  1703,  he  reverted  to  the 
Church  of  England  some  months  before  the  revolution,  having  attended 
mass  for  the  last  time  at  Candlemas  1*J8 3,  and  publicly  received  the 
sacrament  in  his  college  chapel  at  Easter  following.  He  asserts  that 
his  mind,  whieh  came  a  tabula  rata  to  tho  university,  bad  been 
prepared  for  being  seduced  by  James's  ltomish  emissaries  by  tbe 
notions  as  to  the  high  snd  independent  powers  of  tho  clergy  which 
then  prevailed  there,  and  whieh  ho  had  adopted  without  examination. 
Accordingly,  whan  he  threw  off  Popery,  he  abandoned  his  high  church 
principles  at  the  aame  time ;  or  rather,  as  he  puts  it,  he  discovered 
that  these  principles  were  unfounded,  and  that  at  onco  cured  bim  of 


bis  Popery.  "  Meeting,"  bs  says,  "  upon  bis  going  into  the  world, 
with  poopls  who  treated  that  notiou  of  the  independent  power  as  it 
deserved,  and  finding  the  absurdities  of  Popery  to  be  much  greater  at 
band  than  they  appeared  at  a  distance,  he  began  to  examine  tbe  whole 
matter  with  all  the  attention  he  was  capable  of;  and  then  he  quickly 
found,  and  was  surprised  st  the  disoovery,  that  all  bis  till  then 
undoubted  maxima  were  so  far  from  having  any  eolid  foundation,  that 
they  were  built  on  as  great  a  contradiction  as  can  be,  that  of  two 
independent  powers  in  the  same  society.  Upon  this  he  returned,  ss 
he  hsd  good  reason,  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  found,  by 
examining  iuto  ber  constitution,  disclaimed  all  that  independent  power 
he  had  been  bred  up  to  the  belief  of."  The  revolution  having  taken 
place,  bo  now  also,  naturally  enough,  became  a  sealoua  partisan  of  that 
settlement.  Tho  history  of  tho  rest  of  his  life,  during  which  he 
appears  to  have  resided  mostly  in  London,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
that  of  his  successive  publications  and  of  the  controversies  in  which 
tbey  involved  him. 

He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  November  16&3,  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  *to,  of  '  An  Essay  concerning  Obedience  to  the  Supreme 
Powers,  and  the  Duty  of  Subjects  in  all  Revolutions,  with  some  con- 
siderations concerning  the  present  juncture  of  affairs.'  This  wss 
followed  in  March  1691  by  •  An  Essay  concerning  the  Law  of  Nations 
and  tbe  Righto  of  Sovereigns,'  a  second  edition  of  which,  with  addi- 


tions, was  brought  out  in  the  same  year.  This  year  also  he  published 
'A  Inciter  to  tbe  Clergy  of  both  Universities,'  in  reeommendUtion  of 
certain  alterations  which  there  was  then  soma  talk  of  making  in  the 
Liturgy ;  and  in  1CS>5  another  pamphlet  in  support  of  tho  ratuo 
views.  Rut  the  first  work  by  which  ho  attracted  general  attention 
was  an  Svo  volume  which  he  published  in  1706,  entitled  '  Tho  Rights 
of  the  Christian  Church  Asserted,  against  the  Romish  and  all  other 
priests  who  claim  an  independent  power  over  it.'  Tbis  work,  which  is 
an  elaborate  attack  upon  tho  theory  of  hierarchical  supremacy,  or 
what  aro  commonly  called  high-church  principles,  immediately  raised 
a  vast  commotion.  It  is  related  that  to  a  friend  who  found  him  one 
day  engaged  upon  it,  pen  in  band,  he  said  that  he  was  writing  a  book 
which  would  make  the  clergy  mad.  Replies  to  it  were  immediately 
published  by  the  celebrated  William  Wotton,  by  Dr.  Hicke*  (Tindal** 
old  college  tutor),  snd  others ;  the  controversy  continued  to  rage  for 
soversl  years.  A  bookseller  and  hto  shopman  were  indicted  for  selling 
the  book.  In  1707  Tindal  published  'A  Defence  '  of  hto  work,  and  a 
few  mouths  after, '  A  Second  I>efenee,'  both  of  which  he  republished 
together,  with  additions,  in  1700  :  the  same  year  he  also  reprinted  hto 
two  Essays  on  Obedience  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  along  with  'A 
Discourse  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  an  Essay  concerning  tbe 
Rights  of  Mankind  in  matters  of  Religion.'  About  tho  same  time  he 
cams  forth  with  a  fresh  pamphlet,  entitled  'New  High  Church  turned 
Old  l'resbvtcrton,'  io  exposure  of  the  pretensions  put  forward  by 
Sachevcrell  and  his  party  ;  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
tbe  day  before  bad  condemned  Sschovcrsll's  sermons  to  bo  burned,  on 
the  25th  of  March  1710  impartially  ordered  Tindal's  'Rights  of  the 
Christian  Church,'  and  tbe  second  edition  of  his  two  '  Defences,'  to  bo 
committed  to  the  flames  at  the  samo  time.  This  proceeding  drew 
from  Tindal  the  same  year  three  more  pamphlets — the  first  entitled 
*  A  High  Church  Catechism;'  tho  second,  'The  Jacobitiim,  Perjury, 
and  Popery  of  tho  High  Church  Priests;'  the  third,  'The  Merciful 
Judgments  of  High  Church  triumphant,  on  Offending  Clergymen  and 
others,  in  tho  reign  of  Charles  I.'  The  next  year,  on  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  having  drawn  up  and  printed  'A  Representation  of  the 
present  state  of  Religion,  with  regard  to  the  lata  excessive  growth  of 
Infidelity,  Heresy,  and  Profancoes*,'  Tiudal  forthwith  replied  in  '  The 
j  Nation  Vindicated  from  the  Aspersions  cast  on  it '  in  the  said  re  pre- 
I  sentalion.  Tho  second  part  of  this  performance  is  occupied  with  an 
[  explanation  and  defence  of  what  has  since  been  called  tbe  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  tbe  Convo- 
cation, that  such  views  weut  to  overturn  tbe  foundations  of  all 
morality,  and  of  all  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealod.  For  some 
years  from  this  date  Tindal's  active  pen  was  exclusively  occupied  with 
the  politics  of  the  day  ;  but  hto  performances  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  effective  at  tho  time,  ami  have  been  long  forgotten.  It  ia 
remarkable  however  that  in  so  voluminous  a  work  as  Coxe's  '  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Robert  Wslpo]*,'  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  a  personal  con- 
troversy in  which  Tindal  becauie  involved  with  that  minister  after  bis 
resignation  in  1717,  and  which  produced  various  pamphlets  on  both 


sides.    Tindal  consie 


.1 


have  been  ill- 


d  by  Walpole 


who,  according  to  his  account,  had  first  courted  his  alliance,  and  then 
suddenly  dropped  bim  after  ho  hail  so  far  committed  himself  in 
writing  that  it  was  imagined  hia  hostility  in  print  was  not  to  be 
dreaded.  Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  or  his  friends,  accused  Tindal 
of  a  treacherous  desertion  to  the  opposite  faction  as  soon  ai  he  found 
that  Walpole  had  been  or  wa?  about  to  be  deprived  of  power.  It  is 
probable  that  there  waa  somo  misunderstanding  on  both  sides.  In 
any  case  this  ministerial  rupture  was  merely  a  persoual  quarrel,  iu 
which  little  or  no  public  principle  was  involved  ;  and  it  implies  there- 
fore no  political  versatility  or  inconsistency  in  Tindul  that  a  few  years 
after  this,  in  1721,  1722,  oud  1723,  when  Walpole  wo*  at  the  bend  of 
tbe  ministry,  he  came  forward  as  a  strenuous  defender  of  his  govern- 
ment in  a  succession  of  pamphlets.  He  did  not  return  to  hto  original 
Geld  of  theological  polemics  till  172S,  when  he  published  '  An  Address 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  two  great  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,' 
in  reply  to  s  pastoral  letter  which  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Gibson, 
had  addressee  to  the  people  of  bis  diocese  on  the  subject  of  Anthony 
Collins's  '  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Considered,'  snd  other  recent 
detotical  writing*.  A  'Second  Pastoral  Letter,' soon  after  published 
by  tbe  bishop,  called  forth  a  '  Second  Address'  from  Tindal ;  find  both 
addresses  were  reprinted  the  some  year,  ia  an  8vo  volume,  with  altera- 
tions and  additions. 

From  this  dste  Tindal  seems  to  bavo  remained  quiet  till  the  year 
1730,  when  ho  produced,  in  a  fto  volume,  the  work  by  which  he  is 
now  chiefly  remembered,  his  '  Christianity  as  Old  ss  the  Creation,  or 
the  Ooepel  a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature.'  The  object 
of  this  work,  as  is  indeed  sufficiently  declared  in  its  title,  ia  to  contend 
that  there  to  nothing  more  in  Christianity,  properly  understood,  than 
what  the  human  reason  is  quite  capable  of  discovering  for  itself,  snd 
by  implication  to  deny  that  any  special  revelation  has  ever  been  made 
by  the  Deity  to  man.  It  did  not  however  contain  any  express  denial 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  of  which  indeed  the  author  and  hto 
partisans  rather  professed  to  think  that  he  had  found  out  a  ndw 
defence  stronger  than  any  that  bad  been  previously  thought  of. 
"Tindal,"  says  Warburton,  some  years  after,  "a  kind  of  ba.Urd 
had  brought  our  speculation*  from  heaven  to  earth ;  and, 

r,  laboured  to 
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undermine  its  original."  The  book  made  a  great  noise,  and  various 
answers  to  it  coon  appeared,  the  most  noted  of  which  went— Dr. 
Watrrland'a  'Scripture  Vindicated,"  1730;  'The  Usefuloof*,  Truth, 
anl  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Revelation  defended/  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  J  am  pa  Foater  (the  eminent  Dissenting  clergyman),  1731  ;  'A 
Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,'  by  Dr.  Conjbearo  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Bristol),  1732 ;  and '  An  Answer  to  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,' 
by  the  Iter.  John  (afterwards  Dr.)  Leland  (another  learned  and  distin- 
guished Dissenting  divine),  1733.  The  book  is  also  discussed  in  the 
last-mentioned  writer's  more  celebrated  work,  his  'View  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Deistical  Writers,'  published  in  1754.  Tindal  defended  himself 
in  'Remarks  on  Scripture  Vindicated,  and  some  other  late  Writings,' 
published  along  with  a  new  edition  of  his  '  Second  Address  to  the 
Inhabitant*  of  London  and  Westminster,'  in  1730.  But  this  was  his 
lost  publication  :  his  health  now  began  to  giro  way,  and  he  expired  on 
the  16th  of  August  1733,  at  a  lodging  in  Cold- bath  Fields,  to  which 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remove  a  few  days  before  from  bis 
chamber*  in  Gray's  Inn.  Tindal  never  held  any  proferment  except 
hi*  fellowship ;  but  it  is  stated,  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica/  that  in 
tbo  reign  of  King  William  he  frequently  sat  as  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  and  had  a  pension  of  20l!i  a  year  granted  to  him  by  the 
crown  for  his  services  in  that  capacity.  It  is  added  that  he  "  rarely,  if 
ever,  practised  aa  an  advocate  in  the  courts  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
law,"  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  ho  had  been  called  to  the  bar, 
or  been  admitted  an  advocate  of  Doctors'  Commons,  although  that 
fact  is  not  mentioned.  A  new  edition  of  his  '  Essay  on  the  Law  of 
Nations'  was  published  the  year  after  hi*  death  ;  but  the  publication 
of  a  second  part  of  bis  'Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,'  which  ho 
left  ready  for  tho  press,  is  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Bishop  Gibson.  A  will  in  which  be  left  nearly  all  ho  had 
to  Kuatace  Budge)),  in  whose  hands  he  was  for  some  time  before  hi* 

was  at  last  set  aside.  The  wil?  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  with  a 
detail  of  circumstances  connected  with  it,  in  1733. 

Of  the  amount  of  talent  and  learning  shown  in  Tindal's  writings 
very  different  estimates  have  been  formed  by  bis  admirers  and  his 
opponents,  Waterland,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  '  Scripture  Vindi- 
cated,' characterises  his  antagonist  in  tho  following  terms :— "  His 
attacks  are  feeble,  his  artillery  contemptible ;  he  has  no  genius  or  taste 
for  literature,  no  acquaintance  with  the  original  language*,  nor  so 
much  aa  with  common  critics  or  commentators ;  several  of  his 
objections  are  pure  English  objections,  such  as  affect  only  our  trans- 
lation :  the  rest  are  of  the  lowest  and  most  trilling  sort"  Dr.  Cooyer* 
Middleton,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  letter  which  ho  addressed  to  Water- 
land  immediately  after  the  latter  had  published  his  book,  says,  "For 
my  own  part,  to  observe  our  English  proverb,  and  give  the  devil  hi* 
due,  I  cannot  discover  any  such  want  of  literature  as  you  object  to  him ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  see  plainly  that  his  work  has  been  the  result  of 
much  study  and  reading ;  his  materiale  collected  from  a  great  variety 
of  the  best  writers;  his  pages  decently  crowded  with  citations ;  and 
his  ind-x  of  authors  aa  numerous  as  that  of  most  books  which  have 
lately  appeared."  Tindal's  English  style  is  unaffected  and  perspicuous, 
TINDAL,  REV.  NICHOLAS,  was  the  *on  of  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Matthew  Tindal,  and  wa»  born  in  1857.  Having  studied  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  taken  bis  degree  of  M.A.  in  1713,  ho  was  after- 
wards elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  that  university.  In  1722 
he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  vicarago  of  Great  Waltham  in 
Essex  ;  in  1 738  Sir  Charles  Wager,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  some  years  before  sailed  for  a  abort  timo  as 
chaplain,  appointed  him  chaplain  to  Greenwich  Hospital  ;  in  1740  ho 
U  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Col  bourn  o  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  upon  which  be  resigned  Great  Waltham ;  and  very  soon 
after  he  appears  to  have  obtained  his  last  preferment,  the  rectory  of 
Alters toke  in  Hampshire,  from  tho  bishop  of  Winchester  (Hoadley). 
He  died  at  Greenwich  Hospital  on  the  27th  of  June  1774. 

Mr.  Tindal's  first  literary  attempt  was  a  work  published  in  monthly 


numbers  in  1724,  under  the  title  of '  Antiquities,  Sacred  and  Profane, 
being  a  Dissertation  on  the  excellency  of  the  History  of  the  Hebrews,' 
Ac,  which  is  described  as  a  tranalation  from  the  French  of  Col  met. 
This  was  followed  by  two  numbers  of  a  History  of  Essex,  which  was 
then  dropped.  He  then  engaged  in  his  most  memorable  undertaking, 
the  tranalation,  from  the  French,  of  Rspin's  '  History  of  EogUud,' 
which  appeared  in  a  succession  of  octavo  volumes  in  1726  and  follow- 
ing years,  and  was  reprinted  in  two  volumes  folio  in  1732.  This 
second  edition  was  dedicated  to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  who  in 
return  presented  the  translator  with  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
forty  guineas.  In  1744  a  Continuation  of  Hapin,  by  Tindal,  began  to 
be  published  in  weekly  folio  numbers,  which  was  completed  in  two 
volumes  (commonly  bound  in  three),  in  1747,  the  history  beirar 
brought  down  to  tho  end  of  the  reign  of  George  L  A  second  folio 
edition  of  this  Continuation  appeared  in  1751,  and  a  third,  In  21  vols. 
8vo,  in  1757,  with  the  addition  of  tho  reign  of  George  II.  down  to 
that  data.  The  tranalation  and  continuation  of  Rapin  wore  very 
successful  speculations ;  and  tho  publishers,  tho  Me**r».  Knapton,  of 
Ludgato  Street,  evinced  their  gratitude  by  making  Tindal  a  present  of 
200/.  It  is  generally  stated  that  ho  was  assisted  in  both  undertakings 
by  Mr.  Philip  Morant,  to  whom  solely  is  attributed  the  Abridgment  or 
Summary  of  the  History  and  Continuation  given  at  the  end  of  the 
.  onr.  vol.  Tt. 


latter,  and  also  printed  in  3  vols.  Svo,  in  1747;  but  it  docs  not  appear 
upon  what  authority  it  is  asserted  by  Coxe,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
'Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  that  the  Continuation,  though 
published  under  the  name  of  Tindal,  "  was  principally  written  by 
Dr.  Birch."  There  is  no  hint  of  this  in  the  very  full  and  elaborate 
life  of  Birch,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  'Biographia  Britannica,' 
which  is  stated  to  be  compiled  from  his  own  papers  and  the  communi- 
cations of  surviving  relations  and  friend*.  H  Ilia  papers,"  Coxe  pro- 
ceeds, "  in  the  Museum  and  in  the  Hardwicko  Collection,  which  I 
havo  examined  with  scrupulous  attention,  and  various  other  documents 
which  were  submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  to  which  I  hare  bad 
access,  prove  great  accuracy  of  research,  judgment  In  selection,  and 
fidelity  in  narration.  He  derived  considerable  awstutiee  from  persons 
of  political  eminence,  particularly  the  late  Lord  Walpole,  tho  late  earl 
of  Hardwicko,  and  the  Honourable  Charles  Yorke.  The  account  of 
the  Partition  Treaty  was  written  by  tho  late  earl  of  Hardwicko.  The 
account  of  Lord  Somen's  argument  in  Barker's  case  was  written  by  his 
great-nephew  tho  late  Mr.  C  Yorko.  1  can  also  trace  numerous  com- 
munications by  Horace  Walpole,  though  they  cannot  be  so  easily 
specified.  Birch  was  a  stanch  Whig,  but  his  political  opinions  have 
never  led  bim  to  forgot  bi»  duty  aa  an  historian.    He  has  not  garbled 

ha.i  not  wantonly  trix  iuccd 


or  falsified  debates,  or 


its;  he 

characters,  or  acrimoniously  reviled  individuals  because  they 
the  cause  which  he  disapproved ;  but  in  his  whole  work,  whether  he 
praises  or  blames,  there  is  a  manly  integrity  and  candid  temperance, 
which  must  recommend  him  to  the  discerning  reader."  Tnia  is  a 
sufficiently  just  character  of  the  Continuation  of  itapin  :  but,  although 
in  some  ports  the  work  has  a  claim  to  bo  considered  as  an  original 
authority,  it  is  in  the  greater  part  not  only  a  compilation,  but  a  mere 
Iption  from  preceding  writers.    Tho  authors  indeed  frankly 


state  in  their  prefatory  notice  that  they  havo  not  scrupled  to  copy 
or  imitate  any  part  of  the  several  outhors  they  havo  made  use  of, 
when  conducive  to  the  usefulness  of  tho  work,  or  whore  there  was  no 


occasion  to  alter  or  abridge.  The  numerous  documents  Inserted  at 
full  length  make  tue  Continuation  a  convenient  repertory  of  authentic 
information ;  and  the  notes  which  accompany  the  translation  of  tho 
preceding  part  of  tho  work  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  original 
text.  Tindal's  other  publications  were — the  pamphlet  relating  to  hi ) 
uncle's  will,  an  abridgment  of  Spenco'a  '  Polymctia,'  under  the  title  of 
'A  Guide  to  Classical  Learning  for  Schools,  and  a  translation,  from 
the  Latin,  of  Prince  Cantomlrs  History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of 
the  Othman  Empire,  which  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  1734. 

TINTOKETTO,  JA'COPO,  one  of  the  most  eelelrated  painter*  of 
modern  times,  and  one  of  tho  heads  of  tho  Venetian  school,  was  the 
son  of  a  dyer  (Tintore),  whence  tho  agnomen  of  Tintoretto :  his  family 
name  was  Robust! ;  and  he  was  born  at  Venice  in  1512.  lie  exhibited  a 
remarkable  facility  for  drawing  at  a  very  early  age,  which  induced  bis 
parents  to  plaoo  him  in  the  school  of  Titian.  Ten  days  however  after 
young  Tintoretto  had  entered  the  school  of  the  great  painter,  he  was 
sent  home  again  to  his  parents  ;  Titian'*  attention  being  attracted  by 
some  very  spirited  drawings  he  saw  in  bis  studio,  he  inquired  who  did 


them,  and  upon  Tintoretto's  acknowledging  him«elf  tho 
Titian  ordered  one  of  his  scholar*  to  conduct  the  boy  home. 

This  remarkable  rebuff  in  the  career  of  the  youug  painter  I 
have  added  vigour  to  his  energies,  and  he  commenced  a  course  of 
Indefatigable  application.  He  purchased  some  casts  from  the  antiquo 
and  some  from  the  models  of  Daniel-da  Volterra,  from  the  etatue*  of 
Michel  Angelo  of  Morning,  Twilight,  Night,  and  Day,  at  th-j  tomb  of 
the  Medici,  in  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  resolving  to  follow  the  style 
of  Michel  Arucelo  in  design,  and  to  combine  with  it  tho  colouring  of 
Titian, — which  intention  ho  proclaimed  to  his  visitors  by  the  following 
line,  w  hich  he  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  his  apartment : — 


"II 


di  Michel 


e'l 


By  day  ho  copied  pictures  by  Titian  ;  and  by  night  he  made  draw- 
ings upon  coloured  paper,  with  chalk,  from  his  casts,  lighted  merely 
by  a  candle ;  by  which  means  ho  acquired  a  taste  for  strong  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade,  a  peculiarity  for  which  all  hi*  works  are 
conspicuous.  To  these  studies  he  added  the  occasional  atudy  of  tho 
living  model  and  of  anatomy ;  and  to  attain  a  still  greater  mastery  of 
chiar  oscuro,  he  used  to  make  models  of  figures  in  wax,  and  place  them 
in  pasteboard  cases,  making  apertures  for  the  light  as  he  required  it : 
he  also  suspended  model*  and  costs  from  the  ceiling,  for  tho  purpose 
of  beeomiut;  familiar  with  various  perspective  viewB  of  the  figure.  In 
addition  to  theso  studies,  he  is  said  to  have  received  much  gratuitous 
assistance  from  Sobi.ivone  in  colouring.  Tintoretto's  first  picture 
which  attracted  notice  was  one  containing  portraits  of  himself  and  hla 
brother,  by  candle  light,  himself  holding  a  cast  In  his  hand,  and  hi* 
brother  playing  the  guitar.  He  exhibited  this  picture  in  public,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  exhibited  a  largo  historical  pioco  upon  the 
Rialto,  which  gave  bim  a  rank  amongst  the  great  painters  of  Venice. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  his  works  hero;  they 
amounted  to  many  hundred*.  One  of  hi*  first  great  work*  in  fresco 
was  a  facade  in  the  Aoonal,  which  be  paiuted  in  1546,  representing 
BaUhaxxar'*  Feast  and  the  Writing  upon  tho  WalL  Of  his  first  oil 
pictures,  tho  following  were  most  remarkable :— Tbe  Tiburtine  Sibyl, 
for  the  church  of  Santa  Anna  ;  tbe  Last  Supper,  and  the  Washing  of 
tbe  Di«eiple*'  Feet,  for  tbo  church  of  Santa  M areola ;  for  San  Sevcro, 
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a  CrucifizioD,  very  large;  and  in  the  church  of  the  Trinita,  the 
Temptation  of  Eve  and  the  Death  of  Abel,  besides  tome  others. 

Tintoretto  wu  so  eager  for  employment,  and  so  deairoua  of  publio 
notice  and  applause,  that  he  undertook  every  eotnrniesion  which 
offered  iteelf,  and  rather  than  be  inactive  or  unoccupied  with  any 
publio  work,  he  frequently  volunteered  hia  services,  or  at  most 
required  no  futher  outlay  from  his  employers  than  would  cover  the  ooet 
of  the  materials.  He  pair,  ted  upon  inch  terms  the  facade  in  fresco  of 
a  large  house  near  the  Ponte  dell'  Angelo ;  on  the  lower  port  of  tho 
home  be  painted  a  very  spirits  1  representation  of  a  cavalry  battle, 
above  which  he  placed  an  ornaments!  cornice  in  bronze  ;  over  this  ho 
painted  a  large  historical  composition  containing  many  figuns; 
between  tho  windows  ho  introduced  various  figures  of  women ;  and  at 
the  top  a  rich  frieze :  the  great  extent  and  tho  boldness  of  these  paint- 
ings astonished  the  Venetian  painters  of  that  period.  Upon  very 
similar  terms  ho  executed  two  of  his  greatest  works,  at  Santa  Mana 
dell'  Orto.  where  he  |*inted,  for  HO  ducats,  two  immense  pictures 
fifty  feet  high.  In  one  was  the  Procession  of  tho  Jews  with  the 
Golden  Calf,  and  Hoses  upon  a  rock  in  the  background  receiving  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  which  Were  supported  by  a  group  of  naked  angels ; 
the  other  was  a  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment,  containing  an 
immense  number  of  figures;  an  extraordinary  work,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Vasari,  would  have  been  perhaps  without  it*  rival  ai  a 
work  of  art,  if  the  execution  of  the  parts  had  been  equal  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  whole. 

The  following  works  also  are  accounted  amongst  Tintoretto**  master- 
pieces :- Saint  Agnes  restoring  to  life  the  son  of  1 


picoes:- Saint  Agnee  restoring  to  life  the  son  of  the  Prefect,  painted 
for  the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Contarino  ;  the  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,  called 
1 II  Miraoolo  dello  Schiavo,'  where  the  saint  delivers  a  Venetian,  who 
had  become  a  Turkish  slavo.  from  a  punishment  ordered  by  his  master, 
by  rendering  him  invulnerable,  so  that  hammers  and  other  instruments 
of  torture  were  broken  upon  his  body  without  hurting  him ;  this 
picture,  which  is  generally  considered  tho  beet  of  all  Tintoretto's 
works,  was  painted  in  bis  thirty-seventh  year,  for  the  brotherhood  of 
St.  Mark,  and  when  it  was  finished  and  put  up,  the  worthy  friars 
disputed  with  one  another  about  the  price,  s  dispute  which  Tinto- 
retto settled  by  ordering  the  picture  to  be  taken  down  and  sent  home, 
and  telling  the  brotherhood  that  they  should  not  have  it  at  any  price. 
Ho  however,  after  some  entreaty,  restored  it  to  its  plaoo  and  reoeived 
his  own  price,  and  the  friars  further  gratified  him  by  ordering  him  to 
paint  threo  other  subjects  from  the  life  of  the  same  saint, — the  Ex- 
humation of  the  Body  of  tho  Saint  at  Alexandria,  through  the  two 
Venetian  merchants  Buono  da  Malamooco  and  Itustico  da  Torcello ; 
the  Tmnsjtort  of  tho  Body  to  tho  Ship ;  and  the  Miraculous  Preserva- 
tion at  Sea  of  a  Saracen  Sailor  through  the  Saint :  the  miracle  of  the 
slave  is  in  the  Academy  of  Venioe ;  it  has  been  engraved  by  J.  Nathan ; 
the  other  three  are  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco.  Pietro  di  Cortona  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  if  he  lived  in  Venice,  he  would  never  pass 
a  holiday  without  going  to  see  these  works ;  he  admired  chiefly  the 
drawing.  The  piotures  he  painted  for  the  Scuola  di  Sao  Kooco  are 
equally  celebrated  :  they  consist  of  the  famous  Crucifixion,  which  was 
engraved  by  Agostino  Caracci,  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  Tinto- 
retto; the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  engraved  by  E.  Sadeler;  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  and  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes, 
engraved  by  L.  Kilian;  and  several  others  of  less  noto.  To  these 
must  be  added  three  painted  for  tho  Padri  Crociferi,  an  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  Circumcision  of  the  Infant  Christ,  painted  in 
competition  with  Schiavone;  and  a  Marriage  at  Cana,  now  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute.  The  Miraoolo  dello  Schiavo,  the 
Crucifixion  at  San  Kocco,  and  the  Marriage  at  Cans,  are  said  to  be  the 
only  pictures  to  which  Tintoretto  put  hi*  name.  There  it  an  engraving 
of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  by  Volpato,  and  a  spirited  etching  by  E. 
Fialetti. 

Tintoretto  executed  many  great  works  for  the  government  of  Venice, 
both  in  oil  and  fresco ;  and  such  was  his  activity,  perseverance,  and 
success,  that  ho  left  little  to  be  dune  by  others.  He  was  always 
occupied,  and  he  worked  w  ith  such  unexampled  rapidity  that  ho  u?cd 
to  be  c»llod  II  Furioto.  Sebastian  del  Pinmbo  said  that  Tintoretto 
could  do  as  much  in  two  days  as  he  could  do  in  two  years.  He 
painted  for  the  senate,  in  the  council-hall,  the  Coronation  of  Frederick 
Barbou-osso,  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  at  Home  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
Paul  Veronese  painting  a  picture  in  the  same  hall,  Tintoretto  procured 
permission  to  paint  another,  in  which  he  represented  Pope  Alexander 
III.  surrounded  by  cardinals  and  prelates,  exooniuiunieating  the  same 
emperor :  the  popo  was  represented  throwing  the  extinguished  candle 
amoDgst  tho  populace,  and  a  crowd  of  people  was  rushing  forward  to 
endeavour  to  catch  iL  Ho  painted  also  for  the  senate,  in  the  hall 
dello  Scrutinio,  the  celebrated  naval  victory  of  the  Venetian*  over  the 
Turks  in  1571.  Ho  painted  many  other  works  in  the  ducal  palace, 
historical  and  allegorical,  commemorating  the  history  of  Venice,  of 
which  the  most  famous  are  the  capture  of  Zara  by  storm ;  and  the 
great  picture  of  Paradise,  upon  canvas,  74  feet  by  34,  containing  a 
surprising  number  of  figures.  This  was  his  last  great  work  ;  ho  com- 
menced it  in  several  pieces  in  the  Scuola  Veccbia  della  Misericord  in, 
and  finished  it,  with  the  help  of  his  son,  in  its  place  ou  the  ceiling  of 
the  great  council-ball  of  the  Senate,  now  the  library. 

Tintoretto  painted  at  Venice  eight  friezes  for  tho  Duke  of  Mantua, 
recording  the  duke's  feat*,  to  be  placed  in  bis  castle,  and  ho  visited 


the  duke  at  Mantua,  with  all  his  family,  and  was  splendidly  entertained 
by  him.  He  painted  also  the  portrait  of  Henri  I1L  of  France  and 
Poland,  when  that  king  visited  Venice;  of  which  picture  Kidolfi 
relates  a  curious  history.  Tintoretto  was  engaged  with  Paul  Veronese 
in  painting  some  figures  in  chiaroscuro  upon  the  arch  of  triumph 
erected  by  Pallsdio  at  Venice  in  honour  of  the  landing  of  Henri  III., 
king  of  Franco  and  Poland ;  but  wishing  to  take  a  portrait  of  the 
king  as  he  landed,  he  prevailed  upon  Paul  Veronese  to  complete  the 
arch ;  and  he  dressed  himself  as  one  of  the  doge's  attendants,  and 
went  in  the  Buciutoro,  the  state  barge,  with  the  others  to  receive  the 
king,  whose  portrait  be  drew  in  small,  in  crayons,  unknown  to  the 
king,  whilst  he  was  proceeding  in  the  barge  to  the  landing-place.  This 
portrait  he  afterwards  enlarged  in  oils,  and  procured  permission  from 
the  king  to  retoueh  it  from  life.  The  king  expressed  himself  very 
much  pleased  with  the  portrait,  and  accepted  it  from  the  painter, 
whom  he  wished  to  create  a  cavaliere ;  but  Tintoretto  declined  the 
upon  the  plea  that  to  bear  a  title  was  inconsistent  with  hi* 
habit*.  Henri  III.  afterwards  presented  the  portrait  to  the  done 
l.uigi  Mocenigo.  Tintoretto  painted  many  portrait*,  all  in  a  remark- 
ably bold  style ;  he  painted  several  of  the  series  of  doges'  portraits 
along  the  frieze  of  the  great  council-hall. 

It  ha*  been  said  above  that  Tintoretto  was  •  remarkably  rapid 
painter:  be  was  however  as  careless  about  the  execution  of  the  parts 
as  ho  was  bold.  There  are  pictures  by  him  painted  in  bis  youth  that 
are  extremely  carefully  finished,  but  these  are  very  few  :  Susanna  at 
the  Bath  with  the  two  Elders,  is  of  this  class ;  several  of  hi*  large 
pictures  are  merely  dead  coloured,  and  many  of  them  were  painted 
off  without  the  slightest  previous  preparation.  Hi*  rapidly-executed 
and  low-priced  productions  were  a  frequent  source  of  complaint  to 
hi*  fellow-artists.  Upon  one  occasion,  wbeu  the  brotherhood  of  Son 
itocco  requested  Paul  Veronese,  Salviati,  Zuocaro.  Schiavone,  and  Tinto- 
retto to  send  them  designs  for  a  picture  or  the  Apotheosis  of  San  Hoooo, 
that  they  might  select  the  best  of  them,  Tintoretto  sent  his  finishtd 
picture  as  soon  as  the  others  sont  in  their  designs,  affirmirg  that  he 
had  no  other  way  of  drawing ;  and  to  ensure  its  being  fixed  in  its 
destined  place,  he  made  tho  institution  a  present  of  the  work. 
Although  Tintoretto  professed  to  draw  in  the  style  of  Michel  Angvlo, 
and  to  colour  like  Titian,  there  are  few  traoe*  of  either  quality  in  the 
great  majority  of  hi*  works ;  they  are  however  all  conspicuous  for 
his  own  peculiar  style  of  chiar'oscuro,  which  is  frequently  both  heavy 
and  cold.  In  his  larger  compositions  a  principal  characteristic  is  tho 
number  of  figures,  which  are  often  crowded  and  confused,  and  tho 
spectator  looks  in  vain  for  a  spot  of  repose  to  relievo  tho  mind ;  this 
is  however  not  the  case  with  such  pictures  as  tho  Miraoolo  dello 
Schiavo  and  other  earlier  productions.  Annibal  Caracci  has  well 
expressed  the  inequality  of  this  great  painter — that  if  he  wu  some- 
times equal  to  Titian,  ho  was  often  inferior  to  Tintoretto.  Tho  Vene- 
tians used  to  say  that  he  had  three  pencil*,  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver, 
and  the  other  of  iron.  In  his  design  Tintoretto  was  muscular,  but 
lean,  and  often  incorrect ;  and  in  the  cast  of  hi*  draperies  frequently 
mean  and  confused  ;  his  colouring  was  not  gaudy,  like  that  of  many 
of  the  VonetianB,  but  was  often  even  cold,  and  shadow  predominate* 
in  perhaps  all  his  pictures.  He  was  onoe  asked  which  were  the  pret- 
tiest colours,  and  he  answered  "  black  and  white."  It  was  also  a 
maxim  of  his  that  none  but  experienced  artist*  should  draw  from  the 
living  model,  as  they  were  alone  capable  of  distinguishing  between  the 
beauties  and  the  imporfection*  of  an  individual  model.  Tintoretto 
painted  Aretins  portrait,  and  Kidolfi  relates  the  following  aaocdote 
connected  with  it  : — A  re  tin  was  a  great  friend  of  Titian's  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  abusing  Tintoretto  occasionally :  tho  latter  ono  day 
meeting  the  poet,  invited  him  to  come  and  ait  to  him  for  his  portrait, 
to  which  Are  tin  assented  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  in 
the  painter's  studio,  than  Tintoretto  pulled  out  with  great  violence  a 
pistol  from  underneath  hi*  vest  and  camo  towards  him :  up  jumped 
Are  tin  in  a  great  fright,  and  cried  out  14  Jncopo,  what  are  you  about  I" 
"  Oh  1  don't  alarm  yourself,"  said  Tintoretto,  "  I  am  only  going  to 
measure  you  ; "  and  suiting  the  action  to  tho  word,  he  said,  "  you  are 
just  two  pistols  and  a  half."  "What  a  mountebank  you  are  !" 
returned  Aretin ;  "  you  are  alwuys  up  to  some  frolic."  The  poet  w»s 
afterwards  more  cautious,  and  they  became  friends.  Kidolfi  records  a 
few  other  whimsical  feats  of  Tintoretto's.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1694, 
aged  eighty-two.  Ho  had  two  children— a  son,  Domenico,  and  a 
daughter,  Marietta— who  both  practised  painting.  Domenico  was  born 
in  1662,  and  died  in  1637.  He  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  father 
both  in  history  and  portrait ;  but,  saya  Lanzi,  as  Ascanius  did  those 
of  AIdm,  non  passions  wquis.  Marietta  was  born  in  1660,  and  died 
before  her  father,  iu  1660.  She  painted  very  excellent  portraits.  The 
only  picture  by  Tintoretto  in  the  National  Gallery  is  one  of  no  great 
merit,  '  St.  George  destroying  tho  Dragon." 

(Kidolfi,  L<  Maravujlic  dtlC  Arte,  ovvero  It  Vite  degli  Jlliutri  Pit  tori 
Vcneti,  e  dello  fHalo ;  Zanetti,  Delia  Pittura  Vencziana,  e  dtUc  Opere 
pnibliche  di  Vtmtziani  Maestri,  «tc.) 

TIPPOO  SAIB,  sultan  of  Mysore,  was  born  in  the  year  1741>.  His 
father  Hydcr  Aly  Khan  [Hydkh  Alt],  lontible  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  him>olf  laboured  from  want  of  education,  procured 
for  his  son  the  best  masters  in  all  the  sciences  which  are  cultivated 
by  the  Mohammedans.  But  Tippoo,  although  he  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  reading,  did  not  mako  any  considerable  progress,  and  ho 
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preferred  martial  exorcises,  into  which  he  was  initiated  at  ao  early  sge. 
The  French  officers  in  the  employment  of  his  father  instructed  him 
in  tactics;  and  in  1767,  when  Hydor  Aly  overran  the  Carnatio,  Tippoo 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps  of  cavalry.  He  was  at 
that  time  nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  the  success  with  which  he  carried 
on  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  sufficiently  proved  how 
much  he  had  profited  by  his  European  teachers.  During  the  war 
with  the  Hahrattas,  which  lasted  from  1775  to  1779,  Tippoo  acquired 
the  universal  esteem  of  the  army ;  and  he  rose  so  high  in  the  favour 
of  bis  father  and  bis  counsellor*,  that  the  left  division  of  the  Mysore 
army,  consisting  of  18,000  cavalry  and  6000  regular  infantry,  was  pot 
under  bis  command.  With  this  force  Tippoo  attacked  Colonel  Bailey 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perimbaknm,  on  the  6th  of  September  1780. 
He  was  obliged  to  retire;  bat  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  as 
engagement,  in  whioh  Tippoo  Saib  is  said  to  bavo  taken  an  active  part, 
ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  English  army.  The  whole  of  the 
war  in  tho  Carnatic  gave  bim  opportunities  of  perfecting  himself  in 
the  art  of  war;  and  on  the  18th  of  February  1782,  he  showed  his 
skill  in  the  attack  and  complete  defeat  of  Colonel  Braithwaite,  on  the 
banks  of  the  KcJerun.  This  was  undoubtedly  his  greatest  stroke  of 
generalship,  yet  the  disproportion  of  force  was  very  great.  Tippoo 
had  400  Europeana,  10,000  native  infantry,  and  10,000  cavalry,  besides 
20  (runs;  while  the  entire  force  under  Colonel  Braithwaite  consisted 
of  100  European  soldiers,  1,500  sepoys,  and  300  native  cavalry.  A 
few  months  afterwards  Tippoo  wai  obliged  to  move  towards  the  south, 
in  order  to  meet  the  Eugliih  troops  in  the  provinces  of  Tanjoro  and 
M.ilwa,  under  the  command  of  Coloui-1  Humbertaon.  On  tho  20th  of 
November  Tippoo  found  tho  Fjigtish  at  Paniany.  He  made  a  vigorous 
attack,  but  was  repulsed  and  compelled  to  retreat  He  crossed  the 
river  Psniany,  and  prepared  bimselt  for  another  engagement,  when  on 
the  11th  of  December  1782,  be  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
bis  father.  On  the  20th  be  was  at  8eringspatam,  where  be  mounted 
the  muanud  without  much  display  or  ceremony.  He  had  scarcely  per- 
formed the  funeral  rites  of  his  father  when  he  returned  to  Arcot,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  his  army.  Bat  whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
tbe  Carnatic  General  Matthews  took  Onore,  and  the  country  of  Bed- 
no  re  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  In  order  to  regain  these  more 
valuable  possessions,  Tippoo  wss  obliged  to  relinquish  his  conquest  In 
the  Carnatic,  and  by  the  end  of  March  1783,  scarce  a  Mysorean  waa 
left  in  that  country.  His  operations  were  so  rapid  and  successful, 
that  on  tho  28th  of  April  Tippoo  Saib  bad  already  reduoed  the  garri- 
son of  Bednore  to  tbe  necessity  of  capitulating.  General  Matthews 
and  scvsrsl  of  tbe  principal  officers  wore  barbarously  pat  to  death. 
After  the  reduction  of  this  city,  it  waa  Tippoo's  object  to  repossess 
himself  of  Man  galore,  the  principal  seaport  in  his  dominions.  But 
the  place  was  well  defended ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for 
tbe  assault  accounts  were  received  in  the  camp  of  peace  having  been 
concluded  between  England  and  France.  It  was  early  in  July  1763 
when  M.  de  Buasy,  in  consequence  of  this  news,  declined  to  act  any 
longer  against  tbe  English.  He  quitted  the  camp  with  hia  detach- 
ment. A  considerable  reinforcement  having  arrived  under  General 
Macleod,  Tippoo  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms;  and  early  in  the 
year  1784  Sir  Oeorge  Staunton  and  two  other  embassadors  from 
Madras  arrived  in  the  camp,  and  on  tho  11th  of  March  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  stipulated  for  the  liberation  of  all  tbe  prisoners  and  the 
restitution  of  all  place*  taken  by  either  party  daring  the  war,  was 
coucluded.  About  the  end  of  the  same  year  Tippoo  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  Ho  then  returned  to  Serin- 
gap*  tam,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  thereby  throwing  off  all 
dependence  on  or  allegiance  to  the  captivo  Rajah  (imprisoned  by  hi* 
father)  or  the  Great  Mogul 

In  1786  he  occupied  himself  with  internal  reguletlona;  and  from 
an  inventory  made  at  this  period  wo  find  that  tho  treasure,  jewels,  and 
other  valuable  articles  were  estimated  at  eighty  million*  sterling.  He 
had  alio  700  elephant*.  6000  camels,  11,000  horse*,  400,000  bullocks 
and  con,  100,000  buffaloes,  600,000  sheep,  300,000  firelocks,  300,000 
matchlocks,  200,000  swords,  and  2000  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an 
immenso  quantity  of  gunpoxvder  and  other  military  stores.  His 
regular  army  consisted  of  19,000  cavalry,  10,000  artillery,  and 
70,000  infantry.  He  bad  also  5000  rocket-men,  and  40,000  irregular 
infantry. 

During  tbe  year*  1787  and  1783  tbe  attention  of  tbe  sultan  was 
principally  encaged  in  the  convention  and  subjection  of  the  Nairs,  or 
chiefs  of  Malabar.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  away  from  that  province 
70.000  Christians,  and  to  have  made  Mussulmans  of  100,000  Hindus. 
This  he  effected  by  forcible  circumcision,  and  compelling  them  to 
eat  beef. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  ho  published  an  edict  for  tbe  destruction 
of  all  the  Hindoo  temples  in  his  dominions,  excepting  those  of  Seringa- 
pa  tarn  and  Mail  Cottah.  Fortunately  his  officers  did  not  enforce  this 
barbarous  regulation. 

Although  Tippoo  Saib  did  not  show  any  overt  hostility  toward  tbe 
English  after  he  had  signed  the  trenty  of  17S4,  yet  in  1747  he  wut  an 
embassy  to  France,  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  allium*, 
and  to  stimulate  tho  court  of  Versailles  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties with  England.  The  ambassadors  returned  to  Serincapatam  in  the 
month  of  May  1780,  without  having  obtained  their  object.  The  dis- 
1  his  rago  by  putting  two  of  them  to 
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having  betrayed  his  interests.  Tippoo  hated  the  British  power  in 
India,  and  he  took  every  opportunity  to  annoy  such  of  the  native 
kings  as  were  under  Its  protection.  The  Rajah  of  Travaocore  had  by 
tbe  treaty  of  Maogalore  stipulated  for  the  security  of  his  territories. 
In  April  1790  Tippoo  invaded  the  country  and  subjected  the  whole  of 
the  northern  district  The  reasons  assigned  by  Tippoo  for  tbe  infrac- 
tion of  tbe  terms  of  the  treaty  were,  that  two  forte,  Cranganagore  and 
Jyacetts,  which  were  on  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  raja's  pos- 
session, bad  belonged  to  his  father.  This  aggression  was  considered 
by  tbe  English  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Colonel  Hartley 
was  sent  with  a  considerable  detachment  to  the  assistance  of  the  raja. 
At  this  intelligence  Tippoo  withdrew  bis  army  from  Travancore,  and 
returned  to  Seringapstam,  when,  to  his  dismay,  be  heard  that  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  bad  promised  the  English  a  sealous  co-opera 
tion  with  their  force*. 

On  the  15th  of  June  1790  the  English  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Meadows,  entered  the  saltan's  territory,  i  " 
of  tbe  fort  of  Carur  without  resistance.  Dan 
were  shortly  afterwards  reduced.  About  the  same  time  a  c 
under  Colonel  Stuart,  captured  Diodigul  and  Paligantcbory.  The 
movements  and  operations  of  the  English  forces  were  so  well  con- 
ducted that  Tippoo  found  himself  unable  to  oppose  them,  and  he 
resolved  to  follow  the  plan  of  warfare  adopted  by  his  father :  instead 
|  of  dofending  bis  own  territories,  to  Isy  waste  those  of  his  enemy. 
This  he  did  with  considerable  ability  ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  1791 
tbe  English,  instead  of  being  masters  of  great  part  of  Mysore,  sa  they 
had  expected,  found  themselves  attacked  and  annoyed  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Madras. 

On  the  29th  of  January  1791.  Lord  Cornwall!*  assumed  tbe  command 
of  the  army,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month  ho  was  at  Vellore. 
On  the  21st  of  March  the  fort  of  Bangalore  waa  taken  by  storm.  On 
this  event  Tippoo  retired  to  some  distance,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Corn 
walliB,  requesting  a  truce.  This  was  refused,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Seringapatam,  leaving  hia  army  under  the  command  of  one  of  hia  gene- 
rals, to  watch  the  motions  of  the  English.  On  the  3rd  of  Msy  Lord 
Cornwall  is  was  at  Arakery,  within  sight  of  the  sultsn's  capital ;  bat 
his  troops  had  suffered  a  great  deal  from  want  of  food  and  forage,  and 
ho  was  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Bangalore.  The  Mshrattaa  came 
however  to  bis  I 


However,  whilst  the  English  were  carrying  on  their 
operations  in  tbe  north-west  part  of  Mysore,  tbe  sultan  i 
aion  towards  Coimbatore,  situated  to  tho  south  of  8erin 
Lieutenant  Chalmers  with  the  whole  of  his  party  were  i 
The  skill  of  Tippoo  Sultan  enabled  bim  to  protract  the  war  till  the 
mouth  of  February  1792,  when  the  allies  (tho  English,  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  troops  of  the  Nizam)  encamped  in  sight  of  the  capital.  But 
it  was  not  until  General  Abercromty  bad  united  bis  forces  to  those  of 
Lord  Cornwallm,  and  had  determined  to  take  tho  town  by  storm,  that 
the  haughty  mind  of  the  saltan  waa  humbled.  He  agreed  to  give  the 
allies  one-half  of  his  dominions,  and  to  pay  them  iu  the  course  of 
twelve  months  the  sum  of  three  krores  and  thirty  lacs  of 
(8,080,O0W.),  to  restore  all  the  prisoners,  and  to  deliver  np  ae  hi 
two  of  hia  sons.  Abdul-kbalik  and  Mooz  Addc<  n  were  the  names  of 
the  two  princes,  and  the  attention  and  kindness  evinced  by  Lord 
Cornwall!*  towards  tbem,  were  such  as  to  afford  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion to  tbe  sultan  their  father.  By  signing  the  definitive  treaty  of  tho 
16th  of  March  1792,  tbe  sultan  lost  one-half  of  his  dominions.  Soon 
after  this  the  allies  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Seringapatam,  aud 
Tippoo  sought  the  means  of  replenishing  his  treasury.  This  was  soon 
done  by  imposing  exorbitant  and  extraordinary  tax 
chiefly  levied  upon  the  agriculturists. 

Notwithstanding  this  seeming  tranquillity  from  1793  to  1796,  the 
sulten  wss  engaged  in  inciting  all  the  native  chief*  against  the  British 
power  in  India;  but  it  was  not  until  1798  that  tbe  whole  extent  of 
his  secret  machinations  and  intrigues  became  known.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year  ambassadors  were  sent  from  Seringapatam  to 
tbe  Mauritius.  Their  object  waa  to  renew  the  sultan's  relatione  with 
Franoe,  and  to  solicit  tbo  aid  of  1 0,000  European  and  30,000  negro 
troops.  Tbe  proceedings  of  the  embassy  wero  first  made  known  in 
the  month  of  June  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  tbo  governor  general, 
t  the  sams  time  intelligence  waa  received  in  India  of  tho  opera- 
of  tho  French  in  Egypt  Circumstances  like  three  left  no  doubt 
the  intentions  of  the  sulten,  and  on  the  3rd  of  February  1799, 
•e  issued  for  tho  British  armies  and  those  of  the  allies  imme- 
diately to  invade  the  dominions  of  Tippoo.  Hostilities  commenced  on 
the  5th  of  March ;  and  ou  the  5th  of  April  General  Harris  took  a 
strong  position  opposite  the  west  side  of  Seringapatam.  After  be- 
sieging tbe  place  some  time,  a  general  attack  waa  made  on  tbe  4th  of 
May  1799.  The  saltan  had  scarcely  finished  his  repast  when  be  beard 
the  noise  of  the  assault  He  instantly  repaired  towards  a  breach  which 
tbe  English  bad  succeeded  in  making  a  few  days  before.  His  troops 
lied  ;  he  endeavoured  to  rally  thorn  ;  and  so  long  a*  any  of  his  men 
remained  firm,  he  continued  to  dispute  the  ground  against  an  English 
column  which  had  forced  the  breaci 
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his  attempts  to  proceed  he  v.  as  m«t  by  a  party  of  European*  from 
withinside  the  gate,  by  whom  ho  was  attacked.  Owing  to  two  wounds 
which  he  received  in  his  breast  ho  fell  from  his  hone ;  his  attendant* 
placed  him  upon  a  palankovu  iu  one  of  the  recesses  of  tho  gateway, 
and  entreated  him  to  ma*e  hituself  known  to  the  Eugliah.  This  he 
disdainfully  refused  to  do.  A  abort  time  afterwards  some  European 
soldier*  entered  the  gateway,  and  one  of  them  attempting  to  take  off 
the  sultan's  sword-belt,  the  wouuded  prince,  who  still  held  his  sword, 
made  a  thrust  at  him  and  wounded  him  in  the  knee ;  upon  which  the 
soldier  levelled  his  musket  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May  he  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder 
Aly.  Four  companies  of  Europeau  troops  escorted  the  funeral  pro- 
cea.-ion,  which  was  strikingly  lolemn. 

When  Tippoo  mot  his  death  he  was  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Although 
after  his  misfortunes  in  1792  be  oppressed  the  people  more  than  they 
had  ever  been  in  the  time  of  his  father,  he  was  nevertheless  popular ; 
and  the  Mjsoreons  considered  him  as  a  martyr  to  the  faith,  and  as  a 
prince  who  fell  gloriously  in  the  cause  of  his  religion.  He  used  to 
pass  a  groat  portion  of  his  day  in  read  iug,  and  his  library,  consisting 
of  about  12,000  volumes,  was  well  selected.  About  one-half  of  this 
collection  is  preserved  at  the  East  India  House,  London ;  the  other 
half  was  left  at  Fort  William  for  the  use  of  the  college.  The  museum 
and  library  of  the  East  India  House  contain  many  articles  both  of 
value  and  curiosity  which  once  belonged  to  Tippoo  Saib. 

('  Memoirs  of  Tippoo  Sultan,'  in  Stewart's  Dttcripiivt  Catalogue  of  tKt 
Oriental  Library  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  of  Mytort,  Cambridge,  1609.) 

TIltABUSCHI,  GIRO'LAMO,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1731.  He 
studied  in  the  collego  of  Monro,  and  afterwards  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits.  About  170(3  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  tho 
University  of  Milan,  where  he  wrote  his  first  work,  the  history  of  a 
monastic  order  long  sinco  suppressed,  under  peculiar  circumstances : 
'Vetera  Humlliatoruin  Monuments,'  Milan  1(136.  In  1770  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Duko  of  Mod  ens  librarian  of  his  rich  library,  in  the 
place  of  Father  Qranelli,  deceased.  He  now  applied  himself  to  tho 
undertaking  of  his  great  work,  'Storia  della  Lctteratura  Italians,' 
published  at  Modcna  1772-1783,  which  ho  completed  in  eleven  years. 
Tho  subject  was  vast  and  intricate ;  tho  only  author  who  had  yet 
attempted  to  writs  a  general  history  of  Italian  literature,  Oimma  of 
Naples,  had  only  sketched  a  rough  and  very  defective  outline  of  it  in 
his '  Storia  dell'  Italia  Lt  Iterate.'  Thi-re  were  however  local  histories 
and  biographies  concerning  particular  towns  and  districts,  and  the  rat 
of  the  materials  bad  to  be  sougl  t  among  the  archives  and  libraries  of 
Italy.  Tiraboschi  undertook  to  write  tho  history  of  tho  literature  of 
anotcnt  and  modern  Italy  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word, 
including  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  individuals  deserving  of  mention  in 
every  department  of  learning,  who  have  flourished  in  Italy,  from  the 
oldest  times  on  record,  beginning  from  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greek 
colonics  of  Magna  Gnecia  and  Sicily,  and  then  proceeding  with  the 
hUtory  of  Roman  literature  through  its  rise,  progress,  and  decay, 
down  to  the  invasion  of  the  northern  tribes,  with  which  the  second 
volume  coucludrs.  The  author  distributes  the  great  divisions  of  learning 
in  separate  chapters ;  poetry,  grammar,  oratory,  history,  philosophy, 
medicine,  jurisprudence,  and  the  arts;  ho  gives  an  account  of  the 
principal  libraries,  and  of  tbo  great  patrons  of  learning,  and  although 
be  does  not  profess  to  write  biography,  properly  ppcaking,  yot  he  gives 
biographical  notio  s  of  the  more  illustrious  writers  and  of  their  pro- 
ductions. The  third  volume  comprises  the  literary  history  of  Italy 
during  the  dork  ages,  as  they  are  commonly  culled,  from  the  6th  to  the 
12th  century.  The  author  makes  his  wsy  through  tho  scanty  and 
obscure  records  of  those  times,  and  brings  to  light  much  curious 
information  concerning  tho  intellectual  state  of  Italy  under  the  Goths, 
the  Lotigobards,  and  tho  Franks.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  come  in 
for  a  gr^at  shore  of  this  part  of  tho  work.  The  fourth  volume  includes 
the  period  from  11  S3  to  the  year  1800.  The  revival  of  studies,  the 
formation  of  tho  Italian  language,  tho  foundation  of  uniTersilioi, 
notices  of  the  civilians  and  canonists  who  flourished  in  that  ago,  an 
account  of  the  Italian  troubadours,  of  the  earliest  Italian  poets,  and 
of  the  Italian  Latinists,  and  a  view  of  the  Bploariid  architectural 
i  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  of  Niccold  and  Giovanni  of  Pisa,  and  other 
imi  art  a  cheering  aspect  to  this  period.  The  fifth  volume 
>  the  Hth  century,  tho  age  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio. 
Tho  author  is  particularly  dill  use  in  speaking  of  Petrarca.  The 
sixth  volumo  concerns  the  ICth  century,  en  ago  of  classical  studies, 
the  *z<i  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  of  l'oj;gio,  Filclfo,  Nicooli, 
Poll*  Stroxzi,  Coluccio,  Salutati,  Paolo  Mouotli,  Cardinal  Bossarion, 
and  other  collectors  of  manuscripts,  founders  of  libraries,  and  encou- 
racers  of  learning,  and  tho  age  also  of  distinguished  jurists  and  eccle- 
siastical writers.  This  volume  is  very  large,  and  is  divided  iuto  three 
parts,  whilst  the  preceding  volumes  are  divided  each  into  two  parts, 
each  part  being  subdivided  into  books  and  chapters.  We  canuot  help 
thinking  that  this  niodo  of  division  is  too  formal  and  cumbersome, 
and  that  it  aught  have  been  simplified  and  mode  clearer. 

Tike  seventh  volume  of  Tirabosehi's  hiitory  treats  of  the  lGth 
century,  the  ago  of  Leo  X.,  tho  Augustan  n^o,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
of  Italian  literature.  This  volume,  which  is  eti  1  moro  bulky  than 
the  one  preceding,  ii  divided  into  forir  parts.  After  giving  a  *kotch  of 
tie  g<  ner.d  condition  of  Italy  during  that  period,  of  the  •  ncuurxge- 
•  to  learning  aSWlcl  by  the  vuriou.  pun.  >,  of  tho  universities, 


academics,  libraries,  and  museums,  the  author  treats  first  of  the 
theological  polemics  which  aroso  with  the  Reformation,  then  of  the 
philosophical  and  mathematical  studies,  of  natural  hutory  and  medi- 
cine, of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  of  historical  writing,  and 
of  the  Italian  Hellenists  and  Uriontslttts.  He  passes  next  in  review 
tho  Italian  poets,  among  whom  Ariosto  and  Taseo  hold  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  afterwards  tho  Latin  poots,  the  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  pulpit  orators,  and  lastly  tho  artists,  am»og  whom  Michel  Angelo, 
Bafiaelle,  Thriano,  and  Corroggio  stand  prominent  It  is  impossible  to 
peruse  this  long  list  of  illustrious  names  without  being  struck  with  the 
seemingly  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  Italian  mind  in  almost  every 
branch  of  knowledge. 

The  eighth  volumo  embraces  the  17th  century,  which  in  Italy  is 
soomfully  styled  the  age  of  the  "  ssicentisti,'  or  the  age  of  bad  taste,  a 
reproach  however  which  applies  mainly  to  the  poets,  and  not  even  to 
the  whole  of  them.  The  department  of  history  is  filled  with  good 
names,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  in  which  Galileo 

I  holds  the  first  rank.  With  tho  17th  century  Tiraboschi  concludes  bis 
work.  Various  reasons  prevented  his  entering  the  field  of  contem- 
porary history.  This  however  has  been  done  of  late  years  by  Lombardi, 
in  his  continuation  of  Tirabosehi's  work:  'Storia  della  Letteratura 
Italiona  nel  Secolo  xviiL' 
Tirabosehi's  work  was  highly  esteemed,  and  west  through  numerous 

j  editions  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  The  author  himself  superintended 
the  second  edition  of  '  Modena,*  1787-94,  in  which  he  made  corrections 
and  additions,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  notes  to  the  text  Antonio 
Land!  made  an  abridgment  of  tho  work  in  French,  which  was  pub- 

!  lished  at  Paris,  and  at  Bern,  in  ITS* ;  and  J.  Retaer  made  a  similar 
abridgment  of  it  in  the  German  language.  When  the  work  of  Tira- 
boschi appeared,  no  other  country  in  Europe  had  a  general  history  of 
its  own  literature.  Tho  learned  Benedictine*  of  St  Maur  had  begun  a 
work  of  this  kind  concerning  the  literature  of  France,  which  however 
they  left  imperfect  Tho  work  of  Tiraboschi  does  not  give  all  the 
information  that  one  might  wish,  but  contains  probably  as  much 
information  as  could  be  collected  and  compremed  together  by  any  one 
man  upon  tho  subject  It  has  been  said  to  be  deficient  in  criticism,  and  in 
the  analysis  of  conspicuous  works,  of  which  he  has  not  given  extracts ; 

]  but  this,  sa  ho  says  in  his  preface,  did  not  form  port  of  his  plan,  which 

I  was  already  extensive  enough,  or  the  work  would  havo  had  no  end. 
His  accuracy  and  contcieuUou«]e*s  are  undisputed.  The  tone  of  his 
remarks,  especially  on  religious  matters,  is  perhaps  as  temperate  as 

;  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  profession,  times,  and  country, 

\  who  was  a  sincere,  beliover  in  the  tenets  of  his  church,  though  not  n 
bigot  For  a  proof  of  this  ws  might  refer  the  reader  to  Tiraboechi's 
letter  to  Father  Maiutchi,  a  Dominican,  who  edited  at  Romo  an 
edition  of  Tirabosehi's  great  work  with  corrections  and  notes  to  those 
passages  which  were  not  consonant  with  his  own  high  notions  of  Papal 
prerogative  and  Roman  supremacy,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  Tira- 
bosehi's letter  was  published  at  Modena  in  17S5,  and  was  afterwards 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  lost  volume  of  the  second  Modcua  edition  of 
the  '  History  of  Italian  Literature.'  A  tone  of  refined  cutting  irony, 
half  veiled,  under  a  most  courteous  Btyle  of  language,  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  letter.  The  French  writer  Gingueno  has  followed  closely 
Tirabosehi's  footsteps  in  bis  '  Uistoire  Littorairo  d' I  talis,'  which  how- 
ever contains  only  the  modern  part,  or  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
the  Italian  language.  [Gingi'Kbk.1 

The  Duke  of  Modena,  Ercole  111.  of  Este,  in  consideration  of  Tira- 
bosehi's useful  labours,  made  him  a  knight,  and  appointed  him  member 
of  bis  council  in  1780.  By  tho  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jt-suiu, 
Tiraboschi  had  become  a  secular  priest  In  17*1  ho  began  to  publish 
another  work  of  bibliography  and  biogrtpby  :  '  Bibliotcca  Modenese,  o 
Notizla  della  Vita  e  delle  Opere  degli  Scrittori  natii  degli  Stati  del 
Serenissimo  Duca  di  Modena,'  0  vol'.  4  to,  Modena,  176166;  to  which 
he  afterwards  added  a  seventh  volume,  containing  notices  of  the  artist* 
who  were  born  in  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  lute.  Having  thus 
illustrated  the  literary  history  of  Modena,  and  of  the  other  territories 
of  the  house  of  Este,  ho  a  fur  wards  wrote  the  political  history  of  the 
same  country,  in  his  '  Memorie  Storiche  Modeuesi,  col  codico  diplo- 
mntico,  illustrato  con  note,'  3  vola  4to,  Modena,  1793.  Ho  also 
published  tho  hutory  of  the  ancient  mouuaUry  and  abbey  of  Nonan- 
tola  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  founded  about  the  middlo  of  the  8th 
century  by  Aneelmus,  Duko  of  Friuli,  and  afterwords  greatly  enriched 
by  Chorloma^no  and  other  princes,  and  which  became  a  powerful  com- 
munity during  tho  Middle  Ages ;  '  Storia  dell'  auguata  Badia  di  S» 
Silvestro  di  Nonantola,  aggiuntovi  il  codice  diplomatics  della  med«> 
siina,  illustrate  con  note,'  2  vols,  folio,  Modena,  1784.  The  other 
works  of  Tiraboschi  are :  1,  '  Vita  del  Conto  D.  Fulvio  Testi.'  Testi 
was  a  lyric  poet  of  tho  17th  century,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  high 
office  at  the  court  of  Modena,  but  ended  his  days  iu  prison  for  state 
reurms ;  2,  1  Lettero  intorno  ai  vieggi  dsl  Sigr.  Urucc.'insrrlod  iu  the 
•Xotuio  Lotterarie'  of  Cesena,  1792;  3,  'Memoria  delle  oognisioni 
cho  si  avevano  delle  sorgenti  del  Nilo  prima  del  Viaggio  del  Sigr. 
J.tcopo  Bruce,'  inserted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  'Memorie  doll"  Aoca- 
demia  delle  Sci  nza  di  Mantova ; '  4,  Two  memoirs  on  Galileo,  his 
discoveries,  and  his  condemnation  by  the  Inquisition,  inserted  in  the 
last  vol.  of  the  second  Modena  edition  of  the  '  History  of  Italian 
literature;'  5,  '  Notirie  della  Coufr.itcrnita  di  S  Putro  Martire;' 
(i,  '  Vitadi  Sunt'  OUuipU,  Vedo^a  i  Duwmeee*  doll*  Chics*  di  ( 
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tinopoli ;'  7,  '  Elogio  Storico  di  Rambaldo  de  Conti  Am  ni  Avo- 
giro;'  besides  other  minor  writing*,  especially  in  answer  to  ttio 
ci  itici  of  hi*  '  History  of  Italian  Literature '  Ho  left  unpublished  :  1, 
'Dixiouario  Topogralieo  dfgli  Stati  Estonia,'  published  sinee.  at  Modem, 
1*24-5;  2,  'Catologo  ragionato  dei  Libri  del  gilt  Collegio  dei  Geauiti 
di  Brera;'  8,  '  Letters  sulla  Ycnute  di  Gustavo  Adolfo  in  Italia;' 
4,  '  Vita  di  Giannandrea  Borotti  Ferrarese ; '  5,  '  Notkic  sulla  Zecea  di 
Krracello,  sopra  olcuni  Luogtii  del  Modenrse,  od  Albero  della 
Montecuccoli;'  bcaideB  ECTeral  dissertations  and  oration*.  Hia 
minous  correspondence  is  preserved  in  the  Modena  Library. 

Tiruboachi  died  at  Moilroa,  June  3,  1794,  of  a  disease  brought  on  by 
sed-ntary  life  and  constant  application.  Ho  wo*  buried  in  the  church 
of  S3.  Faustino  o  Giovita,  oateide  of  tho  city,  and  a  Latin  inscription 
wm  placed  on  bis  totub,  written  by  Fattier  Poxxetti,  who  succeeded 


{Kkyio  di  O'irofomo  TVmoosc**',  by  Pozzctti,  prefixed  to  the  later 
editiona  of  the  'Histolre  of  Italian  Literature;'  Ugooi,  Storia  deUt 
Letteratura  Italian*  ntlla  $ectmda  nuta  del  Sefolo  XVI I I.  ;  Lotnbardi, 
Aorta  della  iMtcratwa  Italtana  nel  Sccolo  XVIII.) 

TIRIDA'TKS,  prince  of  Media,  and  afterwards  king  of  Armenia, 
was  the  brother  of  Vologe***,  king  of  the  Parthian*,  that  is,  of  Media. 
Ho  first  appears  in  history  in  a  d.  53,  in  the  first  war  of  Corbulo 
against  Voilogese*  (Tacitus,  '  Hiat.,'  xii.  60),  who  was  compelled  to 
desist  from  hia  scheme*  upon  Armenia  in  54.  In  68  however  tho 
Parthians  again  overran  Armenia,  having  been  invited  by  the 
nuts  of  tbat  country,  and  Vologesea  ceded  his  conquest  to  bis 
Tiridates,  who  thus  became  king  of  Armenia.  As  the  Romans  would 
not  allow  this  country  to  become  a  possession  of  tho  Parthians,  Cor- 
bulo directed  his  forces)  against  the  royal  brothers,  knowing  that 
Vologesea  was  prevented  from  employing  his  army  against  him  in 
consequence  of  an  insurrection  of  the  province  of  Hyroants,  Corbulo 
therefore  soon  persuaded  Tiridatea  to  submit  to  the  emperor  Nero, 
and  to  prefer  a  moderate  dependence  to  an  uncertain  and  dangerous 
independence.  When  they  were  about  to  meet,  in  order  to  settle  the 
conditions  of  the  peace,  Tiridatea  suddenly  become  afraid  of  aonie 
treacherous  design  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  he  therefore 
broke  off  the  negociatione  and  renewed  the  war.  Corbulo  however 
defeated  him  at  ArUxata  on  the  Araxee,  took  and  destroyed  this  old 
capital  of  Armenia,  and  forced  the  new  capital,  Tigranocerta,  to  sur- 
render after  a  short  siege.  (Tacitus,  '  Hist,'  xiv.  24  ;  Fronttnos, 
•Stratog.,'  it  9,  exempt.  5.) 

Tiridatea  fled  to  his  brother,  who  had  taken  the  field  against  the 
Hyrcanians,  and  who  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  a  new  army, 
with  which  Tiridatos  hoped  to  expel  the  Romans  from  Armenia.  lie 
attacked  them  on  the  aide  of  M'topotaraia,  bnt  the  strong  position 
which  the  Romans)  kept  at  Tigranocerta,  and  the  ears  which  they 
showed  in  watching  the  passage*  of  the  Euphrates,  prevented  him 
from  either  penetrating  into  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  or  from 
invading  Syria,  a  manoeuvre  by  which  Corbulo  would  have  been 
obli.  ed  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  this  province,  and  to  leave  Armenia 
to  the  incursions  cf  Vologesce.  Tiridatea  therefore  listened  onoo 
more  to  the  pacific  proposals  of  the  Romans,  who  were  anxious  to 
avoid  any  war  with  tho  Parthians  if  they  could  do  so  on  conditions 
which  would  secure  their  influence  over  Armenia.  Their  intention 
was  not  to  make  a  Roman  province  of  Armenia.  Ambassadors  from 
Tiridatos  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Corbulo,  and  thoy  declared,  in  the 
namo  of  Tiridatea  and  his  brother  Vologosos,  that  Tiridates  was  ready 
to  submit  to  Nero,  as  a  vassal-king,  and  that  Vologeaes  would  keep  in 
future  a  better  understanding  with  the  Romans  than  beforr.  In  order 
to  settle  the  peace,  a  day  was  fixed  on  which  Tiridates  was  to  appear 
in  the  camp  of  Corbulo,  who  sent  Tiberias  Alexander  [Tincmcrs 
ALEXAxngn]  and  his  son-in  law  Vivinnus  Anniui  as  hostage*  into  the 
cnup  of  Tiridatea  (a. r>.  63).  When  Tiridatea  entered  tho  tent  of 
Corbulo,  ho  took  off  his  royal  diadem,  and  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  a 
portrait  of  the  emj  eror  Nero,  taking  an  oath  that  he  would  not  exer- 
cise any  right  of  sovereignty  in  Armenia  till  he  bad  again  received  tho 
same  diadem  from  tbe  hands  of  the  emperor  in  Rome.  (Tacitus, 
'  Hist.,'  xv.  2S,  29.)  Tiridates  arrived  In  Rome  in  60,  and  when  he 
approached  the  city  s  great  number  of  people  came  out  from  the 
gate*  to  behold  tho  entrance  of  an  oriental  king  descended  from  the 
mighty  sovereigns  of  the  Parthians.  In  Zumpt,  'Annslee  veterum 
Regnorum  et  Populorum,  imprimis  Romanorum,'  the  Armenian  king 
who  entered  Rome  in  66  is  called  Tigranea,  but  this  is  a  typographical 
error.  (Tacitus,  •  Hist/  xvL  23.)  The  latter  eircumBtancos  of  too 
life  of  Tiridates  are  unknown. 

TISCHBEIN,  JOHN  HENRY,  called  the  Elder,  one  of  the  most 
cclobrntod  planters  of  the  18th  oentary,  was  tho  fifth  son  of  a  baker 
of  Hayna,  near  Gotha,  where  ho  was  born  in  172-.  Ho  wo*  first 
apprenticed  to  an  uncle  on  tho  mother's  side,  who  was  a  locksmith ; 
hut  he  displayed  so  much  talent  in  drawing,  that  an  elder  brother, 
John  Valentine,  took  him  away  from  his  uncle  and  placed  him,  in  hi* 

name  of  Ximmcruiano.  He  received  oleo  &ome  instruction  from  Van 
Freese,  the  court  painter  at  Cossel,  and  soon  gave  proof  of  hi*  ability. 
Ti»chb*in  met  with  an  early  and  a  valuable  patron  in  Count  Stadioo, 
through  whose  assistance  he  win  enabled,  in  1743,  to 
he  remained  five  year*  with  Charles  Vanloo,  and 


to  vUit  Paris, 
1  acquired  hi* 


stylo  of  pointing.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Venice,  and  there  studied 
tight  month*  with  Piazzetta.  From  Venice  he  went  to  Home,  whero 
he  remained  two  years.  Ho  again  visited  Piazzetta  in  Veuice,  and 
after  a  short  time,  in  1751,  ho  returned  to  Cassel,  where,  in  1742,  he 
wo*  appointed  cabinet  painter  to  the  landgrave. 

Tisehbein  excelled  in  historical  and  mythological  subject*,  in  which 
lines  are  his  be»t  pictures,  painted  from  about  1762  until  1785.  He 
died  in  1799,  a*  director  of  the  Academy  of  Cassel,  and  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Bologna.  A  biographical  notice  of  Tisehbein,  with 
criticisms  upon  his  works,  was  published  in  Ntirnberg  in  1797,  eight 
years  after  hi*  death,  by  J.  F.  Kngelschall,  entitled  '  J.  H.  Tisehbein, 
ahs  Mensoh  und  Kiinetler  dargestellt'  In  that  work  there  is  a  li-t  of 
144  historical  pirc-s  by  Tisehbein,  of  which  the  following  have  been 
considered  the  best :— the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  very  largo  figures, 
painted  in  1763,  for  the  aliar  of  St  Michael's  church  at  Hamburg ; 
the  Transfiguration,  in  the  Lutheran  church  at  Cassel,  17<!5;  Her- 
mann's Trophies  after  hi*  Victory  over  Varus  in  the  year  9,  in  tho 
palace  of  Pyrmont,  1703  ;  ten  pictures  of  the  life  of  Cleopatra,  painted 
iu  the  palace  of  Weiseenstein,  1769-70;  sixteen  from  the  Lifo  of 
Telemachus,  in  the  palace  of  Wilhelmstbal ;  an  Eoce  Homo,  in  the 
I  Roman  Catholio  chapel  at  Coasfl,  1778 ;  a  Deposition  from  the  Cro**, 
and  an  Ascension,  altar-pieces  in  the  principal  church  of  StraUund, 
1787;  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  an  altar  piece  presented  by 
him  to  the  church  of  his  native  place,  Hayno,  1788;  the  Death  of 
Alccstis,  1780;  and  the  Restoration  of  Aloe&ti*  to  her  Husband  by 
Hercules.  1777. 

Tisehbein  painted  many  pictures  from  the  ancient  poets,  and  some 
from  Tasso,  several  of  which  are  now  in  the  Pioture-Oallery  at  Caasel. 
He  painted  also  a  collection  of  female  portraits,  selected  cbii-fly  for 
their  beauty,  which  is  now  at  tho  palace  of  Wilheluisthal  near  Caasol. 
He  also  frequently  copiod  his  own  pictures.  Nearly  all  his  work* 
remain  in  his  own  country,  on  which  account  he  is  little  known  out  of 
it  It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  great  galleries  of  Germany,  Munich 
is  the  only  one  tbat  poneesis  a  specimen  of  his  works,  and  that  is  ouly 
a  portrait. 

Tisehbein  painted  very  (lowly,  but  he  was  very  industrious :  he  was 
generally  at  hia  eaoel  by  live  in  the  morning  in  the  summer  time,  and 
be  painted  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  Ho  painted  in  the  French 
style ;  his  colouring  wo*  a  mixture  of  the  French  and  the  Veneuau, 
and  in  large  composition*  very  gaudy,  but  his  drawing  and  chiar'- 
oscuro  were  very  good;  in  costume  however  he  was  incorrect,  and, 
according  to  the  critics,  he  generally  contrived  In  hi*  ancient  pieces  to 
make  bis  sctors  look  much  more  like  Frenchmen  and  Germans  than 
Greeks  or  Roman*.  In  his  religious  pieces  he  was  more  successful  : 
he  was  no  follower  of  I  hissing's  theory  of  beauty ;  he  considered 
beauty  of  little  consequence.  He  etched  several  plate*  after  his  own 
pictures  ; — Venus  and  Cupid,  Women  Bathing,  Hercules  and 
Omphalo,  Menelau*  and  Paris.  Thetis  and  Aohilles,  and  fa 
picture  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  at  Hamburg. 

TUchbein's  elder  daughter  Amalia  was  a  clover  psinter :  she  was 
elected,  in  1780,  a  member  of  tho  Academy  of  Cassel;  she  used  to 
sit  to  her  fattier  for  many  of  the  females  in  his  historical  work*.  After 
Tisehbein  *  death,  the  Landgrave  of  Cassel  purchased  all  tbe  work* 
that  were  in  his  house,  and  placed  them  together  in  the  palace  of 
Wilhelmshohe. 

(Meuiel,  Muctllaneen  AriutitcUcn  Inhatie;  Fussli,  A llgemtina  KiintU 
let  Lexicon  ;  Ac) 

ThSCHBEIN,  JOHN  HENRY  WILLIAM,  called  the  Younger,  the 
youngest  son  of  John  Conrad  Tisehbein,  and  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded,  wo*  born  at  Hayna  in  17.' i. 
He  was  instructed  by  his  uncle  John  Honry  at  Cassel  in  historical 
painting,  and  he  aft  -rward*  studied  landscape  pointing  three  year* 
with  his  uncle  John  Jacob  at  Hamburg;  in  17*0  he  went  to  Holland, 
where  be  remained  two  years,  and  in  1772  returned  to  Cassel  and 
painted  portraits  and  landscape*  ;  hs  visited  also  Hanover  and  Berlin, 
and  painted  many  portraits  in  both  places.  In  1779  be  left  Caaocl,  by 
the  desire  of  the  Landgrave,  for  Italy,  but  ho  spent  about  two  year* 
in  Ziiricb,  where  he  painted  many  portraits  and  mad*  the  design  of 
his  celebrated  picture  of  'Coo  radio  of  Suabio,  playing,  after  his 
sentence  to  death,  a  game  at  draughts  with  Frederick  of  Austria,'  In 
1781  Tisehbein  arrived  in  Rome,  and  his  first  studies  were  soma 

ltaflocUe,  Domenichino,  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci  Hi*  first 
picture  was  '  Hercules  choosing  between  Vioe  and  Virtue,  after  which 
he  painted  his  picture  of  Conrad  in  of  Suabia,  now  in  the  palace  of 
Pyrmont.  In  1787  he  went  to  Naples,  and  the  next  year  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  crown-prince  for  the  queen,  who  presented  Tisehbein 
with  a  valuable  snuff  box  and  200  ducats,  expressing  her  compUto 
satis faction  with  the  picture.  In  Naples  he  appear*  to  have  acquired 
laurel*  rapidly,  for  in  1700  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Academy 
with  a  •alary  of  600  ducats  per  annum,  whioh  however  he  lost  agaiu 
in  1799,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  at  Naples,  but  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  from  the  French  authori- 
ties to  return  to  Germany  with  what  property  he  choso  to  toko  with 
him.  He  accordingly  embarked,  wi'h  the  painter  Hackert  and  another, 
for  Leghorn,  taking  with  him  tho  plate)  of  hi*  illustrations  to  Homer, 
his  designs  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  second  collection  of  vases,  snd  some 
other  works  of  art :  but  the  ship  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the 
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cout  of  Conic*,  and  was  captured  by  a  Freuch  ship  of  war ;  it  mm 
however  set  at  liberty  again,  and  after  a  troublesome  journey  of  four 
month*  Tiscbbeiu  at  last  readied  Catael  in  safety.  During  hi*  reel- 
dence  in  Naplee  he  published  there  in  1796,  a  remarkable  work  upon 
animal*,  in  two  part*,  folio,  entitled  '  Tote*  dea  different*  Animaux, 
dessine*  d"»pre*  Nature,  pour  donner  une  idee  plua  exacts  de  leura 
caractere*.'  Ttie  first  part  contain*  sixteen  design*  of  animal*,  and 
the  flr»t  plate  of  thi*  part  i*  the  celebrated  de*ign  called  iu  Italy  Tiach- 
bein's  Laocoon ;  it  represents  a  Urge  make  attacking  and  destroying  a 
Uonea*  and  her  young  in  their  den  :  the  second  part  contain*  eight 
plate*  only,  consisting  of  characteristic  head*  of  men  and  gods,  as— 
Correggio,  Salvator  Rosa,  Hiobel  Angelo,  Raflaellc,  Soipio  Africenus, 
Caracal  U,  Jupiter,  and  Apollo.  Tiachbeiu  after  his  return  to  Germany 
lived  principally  at  Hamburg  and  at  Kutin  in  Oldenburg  near  Lubeck ; 
the  majority  of  hi*  works  are  in  the  posaesiion  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Oldenburg  I  the  following  paintings  are  three  of  bis  moat  celebrated 
work* : — Ajax  and  Cassandra,  painted  in  1805 ;  '  Suffer  the  Little 
Children  to  come  unto  me,'  painted  in  1806,  for  the  altar  of  the 
church  of  St  Angari  at  Bremen  ;  and  Hector  taking  leave  of  Andro- 
mache, painted  in  1810.  He  painted  also  the  portrait*  of  Klopstock, 
of  Heyne,  and  of  Bluchcr. 

In  Gottingeu  in  1801-4  he  puhliahed  in  royal  folio  his  favourite 
work  on  Homer,  with  explanation*  by  Heyne—'  Homer,  nach  An  tike  n 
gezeiebnet  von  Heinricb  Ti*chbein,  Direokter,  Ac,  mit  erlauterungen 
vou  Chr.  Gottl.  Heyne,'  LvL,  each  number  containing  six  plates:  the 
portraits  of  the  Homeric  heroes  were  engraved  by  R.  Morghen.  Tisch- 
bein'a  drawings  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  second  collection  of  vase*, 
publUbed  at  Naples  from  1791,  in  4  vols,  folio,  amount  to  214:  tho 
work  is  entitled  '  A  Collection  of  Engraving*  from  Ancient  Vaaee, 
mostly  of  pure  Greek  workmanship,  discovered  in  Sepulchre*  in  tho 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  principally  in  tbe  environs  of 
Naples,  during  the  years  1789  and  1790;  uow  in  the  possession  of 
8ir  W.  Hamilton,  publiahod  by  William  Tiachbein,  director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  at  Naples.'  The  text,  which  i*  in  French 
and  English,  i*  by  Italiosky.  Tischbein  published  other  works,  and 
etched  also  several  plates,  after  Paul  Potter,  Rooa,  Hoaa  di  Tivoli, 
Rembrandt,  Ac  As  a  painter  hia  drawing  waa  coiTect,  and  hU 
expression  and  colouring  good,  and  he  excelled  in  drawing  animal*. 
He  died  in  1^29.  There  were  many  other  artiste  of  this  family,  of 
various  degrees  of  merit,  but  they  are  unknown  beyond  their  own 
circle*. 

TISSOT,  SIMON  ANDREW,  an  eminent  Swiss  physician,  was  born 
at  Lausanne,  in  the  canton  de  Vaud,  in  1728.  He  studied  first  at 
Geneva,  and  then  at  Montpellier,  from  1746  to  1749,  where  he  took 
hia  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  then  returned  to  Switzerland 
and  settled  at  Lausanne,  where  be  joined  to  an  extensive  practice  a 
considerable  degree  of  theoretical  knowledge  Hia  reputation  apread 
rapidly  through  Europe  in  consequence  of  hia  medical  publication*, 
and  canted  him  to  bo  consulted  from  all  parte.  He  was  alao  offered 
at  various  time*  several  important  situations  at  different  foreign 
court*  and  univorsitiea,  all  of  whioh  he  declined,  and  remained  satis- 
fied with  the  respect  and  comfort  which  he  enjoyed  at  homo,  and 
with  the  office  of  professor  of  medicine  at  the  college  of  Lauaannc. 
However  in  1760,  be  oould  not  resist  the  warm  solicitations  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  conferred  on  him  tho  professorship  of  "Mfftetl 
medicine  at  tho  university  of  Pavis.  Being  thrown  thus  late  in  life 
into  so  difficult  a  post,  and  being  naturally  of  a  modest  and  shy  dis- 
position, he  did  not  at  first  answer  tho  expectations  formed  of  him. 
However  there  soon  after  broke  out  in  the  province  an  epidemic  bilious 
fever,  a*  to  tbe  treatment  of  which  the  physicians  of  tho  placo  were 
not  agreed.  On  thi*  occasion  the  Count  de  Firmian,  tbe  celebrated 
ininiiter  under  the  archduke,  gave  orders  that  Tissot'a  directions 
should  be  followed,  a*  he  had  treated  a  similar  disorder  with  great 
success  in  the  canton  of  Le  Valaia  in  1 765.  His  system  was  again 
successful,  and  the  students  not  only  celebrated  bis  triumph  with  fitea, 
but,  wishing  to  render  the  memory  of  it  more  durable,  they  caused  a 
marble  inscription,  beginning  with  the  words  'Immortal!  Pneoeptori,' 
to  be  placed  under  the  portico  of  the  achooL  After  holding  hi*  pro- 
fessorship for  three  year*,  Tiesot  obtained  permission  to  retire  from 
office.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  he  had  made  use  of  tbe  vacations  to 
travel  through  the  finest  parte  of  that  country,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  most  marked  and  flattering  attention.  Pope 
Piua  VI.  signified  his  desire  of  seeing  so  estimable  and  eminent  a 
man  ;  be  accordingly  received  him  with  much  kindness,  excused  him 
(as  being  a  Protectant)  from  the  ceremonial  customary  at  presenta- 
tion* at  the  Papal  court,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  set  of  the  gold 
medal*  struck  during  hi*  pontificate. 

Having  always  lived  economically  and  without  any  display,  Tiaaot 
had  eaved  while  in  Italy  a  sum  of  nion-y  sufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  a  country-seat,  which  he  intended  to  be  the  retreat  of  his  old  age. 
He  had  only  engaged  himself  io  the  Austrian  service  for  a  very  limited 
period  ;  be  bad  uow  finished  the  medical  education  of  a  favourite 
nephew;  and,  lastly,  a*  be  hlmaelf  with  characteristic  playfulness 
expressed  it,  having  received  the  titlu  of  « Immortal,'  he  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  run  any  risk  of  descending  from  such  a  height,  and 
of  outliving  (as  be  might  easily  do)  his  apotheosis.  He  was  succeeded 
in  hia  professorship  at  Pavia  by  tho  celebrated  J.  P.  Frank,  and  died 
uui^rricd.outl.e  lflth  of  June  1797,  iu  l.ls  native  land,  at  the  ago 


of  sixty-nine.  A  complete  list  of  his  works  it  Riven  in  the  '  Biographia 
Medicate,'  from  which  work  the  above  account  is  taken  :  of  these  the 
following  are  the  moat  interesting :  '  Ten  tarn  en  do  Morbia  ex  Manu- 
stupratione  Orti*,'  8vo,  Lou  vain,  17C0;  which  was  translated  iuto 
French,  and  has  been  frequently  republished.  'Di**ertetlo  de  Febri- 
bus  Biliosia,  aeu  Ilia  tor  ia  Epidemias  LauaaoentU  anui  1755,'  Hvo,  Lau- 
sanne, 175c  'Avia  au  Peuple  *ur  aa  Sante,'  12mo,  Lausanne,  1761, 
which  waa  translated  into  no  leas  than  seven  different  language*,  and 
in  leas  than  six  years  reached  the  tenth  edition.  It  has  since  been 
frequently  reprinted,  and  contributed  more  than  any  of  bis  other 
works  to  make  the  author's  name  known  throughout  Europe.  It 
served  also  as  the  model  and  foundation  for  many  similar  popular 
worka  in  more  recent  times.  'De  Valetudine  Litteratorum,'  8vo, 
Lausanne,  1766,  which  waa  translated  into  French,  and  frequently 
reprinted,  and  of  which  the  latest  and  beat  edition  is  that  by  F.  G. 
Boisseau,  16mo,  Pari*,  1826,  with  note*  by  tho  editor,  and  a  memoir 
i  of  the  author.  '  Eaaai  iur  les  Maladies  des  Gens  du  Monde,'  which 
I  has  also  gono  through  several  editions.  There  is  a  complete  edition 
I  of  hia  worka  by  J.  N.  Hallo,  in  11  vol*.  8vo,  Paris,  1811,  with  Dotes 
by  the  editor  and  a  memoir  of  the  author.  Boaidea  these  original 
work*  Tiaaot  edited  at  Yverdun,  1779,  in  three  volume*  4 to,  the 
treatise  of  Morgagui,  '  De  Sedibu*  ot  Cauaia  Morborura  per  Ana  torn  en 
Indagati*,'  to  which  bo  prefixed  a  history  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
the  author. 

•  TITE,  WILLIAM,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  architect,  waa  born  in  London 
in  1802,  and  studied  under  Mr.  Litlng.  Although  poaaeaaing  an  exten- 
sive city  connectiiio.  and  carrying  on  a  large  business,  Mr.  Tice  had  not 
had  opportunities  of  making  his  name  very  generally  known  by  any 
important  public  work  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  new  Kojal 
Exchange.  His  chief  work  perhaps  waa  tbe  Scotch  Church,  Regent- 
square,  London,  erected  in  1828.  In  the  first  open  competition  of 
designs  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  Mr.  Tito  was  not  among  the  successful 
competitors;  but  it  having  been  decided  that  neither  of  tbe  three 
'  designs  to  which  prixes  were  awarded  was  suitable  for  the  purpose 
contemplated,  the  committee  resolved  to  abandon  the  principle  of 
open  oompetition,  and  to  name  five  architects  who  should  be  requested 
to  aond  in  designs.  Three  of  these— Sir  R.  Smirke,  Mr.  (uow  Sir 
Charles)  Barry,  and  Mr.  Gwilt — declined  to  compete,  leaving  the 
field  to  tho  other  two,  Mr.  Tit*  and  Mr.  Cockerell ;  and  ultimately  tho 
committee  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tite.  The  building  waa  com- 
pleted in  the  abort  apace  of  three  years  from  its  commencement  near 
I  the  close  of  1841,  at  a  cost  within  the  estimate  of  160,000/,  and  opened 
in  state  by  her  Majesty,  October  28,  1844.  On  so  well  known  a 
structure  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  re u. arks :  it  may  suffice  to  aay 
that  it*  chief  architectural  feature,  the  portico  of  eight  Corinthian 
columns  at  the  western  end,  it  undoubtedly  one  of  the  vary  finest 
porticoes  in  the  metropolis.  The  work  placed  tbe  architect  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  hi*  profession,  but  it  remain*  hi*  only  grand  work. 

Hi*  (ubaequent  work*  have  been  artistically  of  a  comparatively 
unimportant  character.  Tbe  chief  are  the  London  and  WmtminsU-r 
bank,  Lothbnry,  executed  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cockerell ; 
the  VauxhaU  (original)  terminus  of  the  Loudon  and  Soutb-We»tcru 
railway,  the  terminus  at  Southampton,  and  the  stations  along  the  lino 
of  the  same  railway;  the  Black  wall  terminus  of  the  Loudon  and 
Blackwall  railway ;  and  termini  and  etetion*  on  the  Caledonian, 
Scottish  Central,  and  various  other  raMways;  tbe  London  station 
of  the  Woking  Canietery  Company,  and  other  buildings  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Mr.  Tite  ha*  been  himself  a  good  deal  connected 
with  commercial  undei  takings,  and  lately  with  political  matter*. 
Ho  is  chairman  of  the  North-Devon  railway;  a  director  (having 
first  been  for  ten  year*  deputy-chairman  and  managing  director) 
of  the  Globe  Assurance  Company,  &c  He  waa  alao  fur  awhile  vice- 
president  of  tbe  Administrative  Reform  Association,  under  whoee 
!  auspices  he  unsuccessfully  contested  tbe  borough  of  Barnstaple,  and 
in  August  1S54  waa  returned  aa  menikr  fur  Bath,  fur  which  place  ho 
was  re-elected  in  April  1857.  Hois  1 1867)  President  of  the  Iiuitittite  of 
British  Architects;  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1 635, 
and  he  is  a  Fallow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  of  the  Geological 
Society.  Mr.  Tite  ia  the  author  of  a '  Report  of  a  Visit  to  the  Estates 
of  the  Hon.  Irish  Society  in  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  in  the  year 
1834;'  and  of  the  Introduction  to  a  'Catalogue  of  Roman  Anti- 
quities found  in  the  site  of  the  Royal  Exchange.' 

TUT,  SANTI  DI,  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  in  Tuscany  in  1588.  He  wso  a 
scholar  of  Brouxino,  and,  according  to  Lauxi,  also  studied  under 
Cellini.  While  at  Rouio  he  was  employed  upou  some  subjects  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Palajuo  Salviati,  and  painted  a  St.  Jerome  in  San  Gio- 
vanni de*  Fioreotini,  beside*  executing  several  work*  iu  the  Belvedere 
of  the  Vatican.  He  returned  to  Florence  iu  liOti,  with  u  reputation 
for  great  ability  in  design  ;  nor  waa  his  reputation  at  all  diminished 
by  tbe  work*  he  there  produce  1,  for  among  them  are  some  of  his  bet, 
including  his  Resurrection  and  Supper  at  Ewmaus,  in  Santa  Cruco ; 
of  which,  and  of  bit  other  performance*,  a  full  accuuut  is  given  by 
Borghini,  in  his  '  Lepoeo.'  it  wai  also  at  Florence  that  he  chiefly 
exercised  his  profession  of  architect.  The  Caaa  Uardaneili,  the  Villa 
Spini  at  Pt-rctola,  and  bis  own  homo  at  Florence,  are  enumerated 
among  his  works  of  that  class,  but  without  much  commendation.  Hu 
is  said  however  to  Lave  displayed  much  teste  in  some  of  his  arohi- 
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t*ctural  backgrounds  in  painting,  in  which  he  alio  ahowed  great 
knowledge  of  perspective.  His  pencil  wu  frequently  employed  on 
merely  temporary  decoration*,  either  on  ocoaaiona  of  solemn  funeral 
obsequies  or  tplendid  festivities,  of  which  Utter  kind  were  those  which 
be  painted  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  Brac- 
cano.  Santi  died  in  1603,  leaving  a  son  named  Tiberio,  who  was  also 
an  artist,  and  who  did  not  long  survive  him. 

TITIAN.  TIZIA'NO  VECE'LLIO.  commonly  called  TITIAN, 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  modern  times,  was  born  at  Capo  del 
Cad  ore,  a  small  place  on  tho  river  Piave  in  the  Venetian  state,  in  14  77, 
[the  common  accounts  say  1480].  He  was  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Vecellio,  of  which  was  San  Tixlano,  bishop  of  Uderzo,  At  the  age  of 
about  tea  young  Titian  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Venice  to  an  uncle, 
to  be  placed  with  some  competent  painter.  He  was  first  placed  with 
Scboatiano  Zuccuti,  and  shortly  afterwards  with  Gentile  Bellini,  whom 
however  he  also  soon  left  for  Giovanni  his  brother,  the  mo«t  eminent 
painter  of  bis  lime  at  Venice.  Titian  soon  surpassed  his  matter. 
His  early  works,  in  themselves  extraordinary,  are  infinitely  more  so 
when  compared  with  the  works  of  the  leading  artists  of  Venice  of  his 
time.  HU  early  portraits  are  finished  with  remarkable  care,  drawn 
in  excellent  teste,  and  some  of  his  pictures  rival  tho  works  of  the 
Dutch  and  old  German  artists  in  finish  :  there  is  in  tho  gallery  of 
Dresden  a  picture  of  the  Tribute  Money  of  this  description.  The 
great  improvement  in  the  works  of  Titian  upon  those  of  Giovanni 
Bellini  and  his  school  lias  been  considered  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
derived  from  the  works  of  Giorgione  di  Cattel  Franco  who  had  appro- 
priated much  of  the  style  of  Liouardo  da  Vinci.  [Gioroionf.] 
Giorgione  was  two  years  the  senior  of  Titian,  and  their  works  were  so 
much  aliko  that  they  could  aot  always  be  distinguished;  but  the 
merit  of  introducing  the  new  style  into  Venice  belougs  to  Giorgione. 
These  two  painters  were  fellow-pupils,  and  for  some  time  friends, 
until,  upon  an  occasion  wheu  Titian  was  appointed,  or  Giorgione 
employed  him,  to  assist  him  in  some  frescoes  for  the  new  fondaoo  de' 
Tedeschi  (Uerman  warehouse),  the  portion  executed  by  Titian  was 
preferred  to  that  of  Giorgione  by  some  of  his  own  friends,  and  a  jealousy 
arose  between  them. 

At  the  death  of  Giovanni  Bellini  in  1512,  Titiau  was  employed  by 
i  to  complete  a  work  in  the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio  of  the 
i  of  Frederic  Borbaroasa  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  which  be  bad 
completed  the  picture,  but  he  made  many 
in  it;  tho  senate  was  however  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
work,  that  they  presented  him  with  the  office  of  La  Senseria,  with  a 
salary  of  about  800  crowns  per  annum,  by  which  be  was  obliged  to 
paint  for  eight  crowns  the  portrait  of  uvery  doge  created  in  his  time, 
to  be  placed  in  tho  palaco  of  St.  Hark,  lie  painted  by  virtue  of  this 
place  the  portraits  of  Pietro  Lando,  Francesco  Donate,  Marcantonio 
Treviaano,  and  tho  Vsnieri :  ho  was  unable  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
the  last  two  doges  of  his  time  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 

In  1514  Titian  painted  his  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  other  Baccha- 
nalian and  similar  works  in  tho  palace  of  Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrora, 
which  display  his  extraordinary  power  of  seeing  and  imitating  nature 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  was  upon  a  door  in  an  apartment  of  this 
palaco  that  be  petuted  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Tributo  Moncy 
notioed  above:  it  represents  a  Pharisee  showing  Christ  a  piece  of 
money,  who  appears  to  be  asking  him  the  question,  "  Whose  is  this 
image  and  superscription!"  Tho  figures  are  half-length  and  of  the 
naturarMi&e.  He  painted  also  at  tho  same  time  the  portrait  of  the 
duko  with  bis  baud  renting  upon  a  cannon,  and  one  of  the  Signor* 
Laura,  who  afterwards  was  married  to  the  duke.  All  these  pictures 
are  amongst  Titian's  finest  works;  and  Michel  Angelo,  when  he  first 
saw  the  duke's  portrait,  I*  said  to  have  exclaimed,  M  Titian  alone  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  painter."  Titian  became  acquainted  at 
,  and  painted  his  portrait  The  poet  compliments 
.  bis  'Orlando  Furioso'  (c.  xxxiii.  2) :- 

"  Bastlano,  Rafael,  Tlaian,  ch'onora 

Mon  men  Caiiere,  cbe  quel  Veneiiu  e  Urbloo." 

Id  161 0,  shortly  after  ho  returned  from  Kerrara  to  Venice,  he  painted 
in  oil  hU  famous  picture  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  for  the 
great  altar  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  gloriosa  do'  Frari :  it  is  now 
in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arte  at  Venice.  This  picture  is  very 
large,  and  the  figures  are  larger  than  life :  in  the  highest  part  U  God 
the  Father  between  two  angels ;  in  tho  middle  the  Virgin  ascending, 
accompanied  by  angels ;  and  on  the  ground  are  the  twelve  apostles 
witnessing  the  miracle.   It  is  certainly  one  of  the  fine.it  pictures  in 
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works. 

This  and  the  works  Titian  painted  at  Ferrara  so  spread  his  reputa- 
tion, that  he  was  invited  by  Leo  X.  to  Home.  Kaffaelle  also  entreated 
him  to  tnake  the  journey ;  the  deaths  however  of  the  pope  and 
KaflWUe  in  1520,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  project.  He  was  invited 
likewise  about  the  samo  time  by  Francis  I.,  whose  portrait  he  painted, 
to  Franco;  uu  invitation  which  he  ahowed  no  disposition  to  accept 
In  1528  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  St  Peter  Martyr,  for 
,  in  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  This 
by  many  critics,  both  for  its 
i ;  the  landscape  is 


Algarotti  calls  it  a  picture  without  a  fault :  its  general  truth  and 
appearance  of  reality  ore  not  its  least  remarkable  properties.  This 
picture,  as  well  as  the  Assumption  already  mentioned  are  painted  in 
a  much  freer  style  than  Titian's  earlier  works.  Aretin  wrote  in  1530 
a  letter  to  Tribolo,  the  sculptor,  in  praiso  of  the  St  Petor  Martyr,  by 
which  we  learn  that  this  sculptor  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  were  strongly 
impressed  with  ite  extraordinary  excellence.  It  was  full  KiJ  feet  high, 
by  nearly  10  wide,  was  painted  upun  wood,  but  was  transferred  to 
canvas  by  M.  Haquin,  at  Pari*,  iu  1799.  This  noble  picture  w.m  un- 
happily burnt  in  a  fire  whi.h  destroyed  the  church,  in  August,  Ia67. 

Iu  consequence  of  the  St  Peter  Martyr,  Titian  received  a  commis- 
sion to  paint  the  Victory  of  the  Venetians  over  the  Janissaries  in  the 
grent  council  chamber  at  Venice,  which  was  considered  the  best 
picture  there:  it  perished  by  fire,  but  there  is  a  print  of  it  by  Fontana. 
Another  celebrated  picture  which  Titian  painted  about  the  same  time 
was  his  St  Sebastian,  for  tho  church  of  San  Kioolo  de'  Frari.  at 
Venice,  but  now  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  This  work  also  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  eulogy,  especially  for  its  colouring :  it  has  been 
engraved  by  Lefevrc. 

Notwithstanding  Titian's  great  reputation,  he  lived  in  a  very  humble 
way  until  he  obtained,  through  his  friend  Aretin,  the  notice  and  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1580  Charles  srnt  for  him  to 
Bologna  to  paint  his  portrait :  he  painted  that  of  Ippolito  do'  Medici 
at  the  panic  time,  besides  portraits  of  many  other  distinguished  person- 
ages ;  aud  be  received  also  several  other  oommirsions  from  tho 
emperor.  Titian  went  from  Bologna  to  Mantua  with  the  Duke 
Frederico  Goncaga,  for  whom  he  executed  many  works;  amongst 
them  eleven  of  the  twelve  Ciosara.  Domitian  was  painted  by  Bernar- 
dino Cam  pi :  they  were  lost  in  1630  at  the  plundering  of  Mantua,  but 
they  hare  been  often  copied.  In  1582  Titian  went  again  to  Bologna, 
and  painted  the  emperor  a  second  time :  about  this  time  also  he 
appears  to  have  accompanied  Charles  into  Spain,  and  remained  there 
three  years,  during  which  time  be  executed  many  celebiated  woika  ; 
but  there  will  be  occasion  to  mention  this  subject  lower  down.  In 
1536  al-o  Titian  appears  to  have  mot  Charles  at  Asti,  after  his  return 
from  Africa. 

In  1537  he  painted  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degl'  Angeli,  at 
Murano,  an  Annunciation,  which  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  price, 
600  crowns  (sbout  100  guineas);  and  ho  presented  the  picture  to 
Charles  V.,  who  sent  him  2000  crowns  in  return.  In  1641  he  painted 
the  Descent  of  tho  Holy  Ghost  upon  tho  Apostles  for  the  altar  of  the 
church  of  Santo  Spirito ;  and  three  others,  in  oil,  for  the  ceiling,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  David  and  Qoliah,  and  the  Death  of  AbeL 
Copies  were  afterwards  substituted  for  these  works,  which  were  re- 
moved to  Santa  Maria  delta  Salute;  and  iu  1543  ho  painted  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  San  Tixiano  for  his  native  place,  in  which  ho  intro- 
duced bis  own  portrait.  In  the  same  year  he  was  invited  by  Pope 
Paul  III,  to  Bologna,  and  painted  his  portrait  there,  a  celebrated 
picture,  with  which  tho  pope  was  so  much  pleased,  that  ho  requested 
Titian  to  go  with  him  to  Homo ;  but  the  painter  was  obliged  to  decline, 
on  account  of  an  engagement  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  for  whom  he 
painted  several  pictures. 

A  letter  from  Aretin  to  Titian,  of  the  year  1546,  shows  in  what 
groat  favour  Titian  stood  with  the  government  of  Venice :  it  speaks  of 
his  large  pension,  and  the  many  imposts  from  which  he  was  exempted. 
In  the  same  year  there  was  a  false  report  of  his  death,  which  appears 
to  have  distressed  tho  emperor,  from  a  letter  which  Titian  himself 
wrote  to  Charles  to  contradict  it  In  this  year  also  Titian  viaited 
Home,  and  painted  Paul  HI.  again,  with  the  Cardinal  Fameee  and 
Duke  Octavio  Fernete  in  one  group.  Northcote  terms  this  picture 
one  of  tho  finest  examples  of  portrait  in  the  world;  and  he  relates  that 
he  and  Fuaeli  saw  it  together  at  Capo  di  Monte,  at  Naples,  and  the 
latter  exclaimed  upon  seeing  it,  "Thet  is  true  history." 

Aretin  wrote  several  letters  to  Titian  whilst  he  was  at  Rome,  one  of 
which,  dated  October,  1545,  he  finishes  by  requesting  him  not  to  be  so 
lost  in  contemplation  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Siitine  chapel,  as 
to  forget  to  make  haste  back,  and  be  absent  from  him  and  Ssnsovino 
all  the  winter.  Michel  Angelo  visited  Titian  with  Vasari  in  the 
Belvedere,  whilst  he  was  pointing  a  picture  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  and 
Vasari  says  he  praised  tho  picture  very  much  in  the  presenco  of 
Titian :  and  ho  afterwards  spoke  very  highly  of  his  colouring  and 
execution ;  but  he  observed  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  Venetian 
painters  had  not  a  better  mode  of  study,  and  were  not  early  initiated 
in  sound  principles  of  drawing :  and  be  added,  that  if  Titian  had 
been  as  much  assisted  by  art  as  ho  was  by  nature,  nothing  could 
surpass  him. 

Titian  appears  to  have  left  Rome  in  May  1540;  and  he  visited 
Florence  on  his  return  to  Venice.  Vasari  however  says  that  after  the 
death  of  Sebastian  del  Pioinbo,  in  1547,  Pope  Paul  IIL  offered  his 
office  of  keeper  of  the  seals  of  lead  to  Titian,  whioh  however  Titiau 
declined,  and  this  has  led  some  writers  to  suppose  that  Titian  must 
have  been  then  in  Rome,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  offer,  if 
made,  waa  forwarded  to  Titian  after  his  return  to  Venice.  Late  in 
1547  he  was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  Augsburg,  whither  he  went  in 
the  beginning  of  1548.  In  1550  h< 
and  in  1563  is  as 
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rain  to  Charles  to  Augsburg 
:n  into  Spain,  where  accord- 
years,  but  this  is  certainly 
arles  created  Titian  count 
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palatine  of  the  empire  and  made  him  knight  of  tho  order  of  St.  Iago, 


In  tho  patent  of  nobility  given  at  Barcelona,  u  Ridolfi  eaye,  in  1553, 
which  ought  probably  to  bo  1535,  Titian  is  atyled  beside*  count  pala- 
tine, knight,  and  count  of  the  sacred  Late  ran  palace,  and  of  the 
imperial  court  and  con«istory.  Charlee  left  Barcelona  in  1542,  and  did 
not  return  until  1550 :  for  this  reaaon  Beruiudcz  conclude*  that  1553 
in  Ridolfi  baa  originated  from  an  error  of  the  copyist  for  1535.  Ber- 
mudes  supj>o»»a  that  Titian  left  Spain  in  May  1535,  when  Charles 
went  to  Africa,  and  that  he  weut  to  that  country  in  1532,  after  ho 
painted  Charlee  for  a  second  time  at  Bologna.  Titian  painted  several 
work*  in  Spain  ;  bat  of  thoso  which  wore  in  the  royal  galloriea  it  ia 
not  exactly  known  which  were  painted  in  Spain,  or  whicli  were  aent 
thero  from  Italy,  both  to  Charles  and  to  Philip,  or  which  were 
purchased  after  tho  death  of  Titian.  Thero  are  however  in  Spain 
several  of  Titian's  masterpieces:  a  Sleeping  Venue,  "a  matchless 
deity,"  as  Cumberland  term*  it,  which  wa»  saved  from  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  Prado,  in  tho  time  of  Philip  IV.,  by  which  several  of 
Titian'* and  other  valuable  pictures  weio  destroyed;  also  two  cele- 
brated group*  from  the  Ludovisi  palace  at  Roma,  one  of  Bacchanal*, 
the  other  of  Cupid* ;  a  Last  Supper  in  tho  refectory  of  the  Keeurial, 
painted  for  Philip  II.  ;  Christ  in  the  Garden,  and  St.  Margaret  with 
tho  Dragon.  The  Last  Supper  was  sent  by  Titian  to  Philip  in  1554 ; 
and  in  an  accompanying  letter  he  states  that  he  had  been  occupied 
seven  years  over  it,  during  which  time,  to  use  his  own  word*,  he  had 
laboured  almost  continually  upon  it  :  this  is  another  testimony  that 
Titian  was  not  in  Spain  so  late  as  1553  and  tho  following  year*.  In 
this  letter  Titian  complains  of  the  irregularity  with  which  two  grants 
made  to  him  by  the  emperor,  in  1641  and  1548,  were  paid,  amounting 
to  400  crowns  per  annum.  Philip  answered  it  in  1563,  nnd  gave 
peremptory  orders  that  tho  sums  should  be  duly  paid,  with  the  follow- 
ing admonition,  in  hi*  own  handwriting,  to  the  governor  of  Milan  : 
"  You  know  how  I  am  interested  in  this  order,  aa  it  affecta  Titian ; 
comply  with  it  therefore  in  such  a  man  per  a*  to  give  mo  no  occasion  to 
repeat  it."  These  400  crowns,  together  with  the  300  granted  by  the 
state  were  nlone  sufficient  to  support  Titian  in  a  comfortable  manner; 
and  the  income  derived  from  his  works  enabled  him  to  live  in  great 
amuenoe  :  his  house  was  a  place  of  resort  to  the  nobles  of  Venice, 
lie  painted  many  pictures  for  Philip.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  Titian 
to  Philip,  ahortly  after  Philip  married  Queen  Mary  of  KngUnd,  Trtian 
mentions  a  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  be  sent  him  at  the  same  time, 
also  a  Danae,  which  he  had  previously  sent,  and  a  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, and  a  Mode  a  and  Jason,  which  he  was  about  to  send  ;  likewise 
a  religious  piece,  which  he  had  had  ten  years  in  band.  He  does  not 
namo  this  religious  piece ;  but  about  this  time  be  painted  his  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo  for  Philip  II.  t  it  ia  *  night 
scene,  and  tho  whole  light  of  the  picture  is  from  the  fire,  two  torches, 
and  a  ray  of  light  from  heaven.  In  this  picture,  though  he  was  then 
old,  Titian  has  displayed  a  power  of  composition  and  design  equal  to 
his  colouring,  and  has  much  surpassed  every  other  master  who  has 
painted  this  subject:  be  repeated  the  picture,  with  some  slight 
alterations  in  tho  background,  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Venice 
Titian  often  repeated  his  pictures;  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
copies  were  painted  by  his  scholars :  he  finished  them  only,  but  he 
generally  introduced  some  alterations  in  the  backgrounds. 

In  1500  Vasari  visited  Titian,  and,  although  he  was  then  eighty-nine 
years  of  age,  he  found  him  with  his  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  derived 
great  pleasure  from  hi* conversation.  The  pencil  of  Titian  however  was 
active  for  still  ten  years,  although  tho  pictures  he  produced  at  this 
time  were  not  calculated  to  add  to  his  reputation :  they  are  extremely 
careless  and  slight  in  their  execution.  Ho  died  of  tho  plague  »n 
August  27th,  1570,  with  tho  reputation  of  the  greatest  col.mrU  and 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  that  ever  lived ;  and  having  himself 
enjoyed  a  European  fame  for  upwards  of  seventy  years.  He  was 
buried,  by  express  permission  of  the  senate  (which,  as  bo  died  of  the 
plague,  was  necessary),  without  pomp  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
'  glorioaa  de'  Fran,  where  his  famous  picture  of  tho  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  stood  before  it  wse  removed  to  the  Academy;  but  too  monument 
ha»  yet  been  raised  to  him,  though  a  splendid  one  wss  projected  in 
Canova's  time. 

Much  ha*  been  said  by  the  Florentines,  and  some  recent  critics  of 
different  schools,  in  disparagement  of  the  design  of  Titian ;  yet,  aa  far 
as  legard*  propriety  of  deaigu,  thero  can  bo  no  comparison  between 
the  earlier  and  beat  works  of  Titian  and  those  of  the  anatomical 
»ohool  of  Florence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  Century.  In  the 
works  of  Titian  thero  is  no  ostentation  of  auy  kind  whatever;  no 
artifice.  In  composition,  iu  design,  in  chiar'oicuro,  and  in  colouring, 
he  >ought  truth  only,  and  that  according  to  his  own  perception  of  it. 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  for  the  pictorial  imitation  of  nature, 
without  atiy  addition  or  selection,  Titian  has  surpassed  all  the  other 
great  patutcrs  of  Italy ;  but  in  invention,  composition,  and  design  he 
wa^ inferior  to  many  of  tho  groat  painters  of  Home  and  of  Florence; 
yet  in  design  he  ho*  had  no  superior  in  the  Venetian  school.  His  work* 
are  purely  historical,  or  simple  pictures  of  recorded  facta,  and  ho  is 
said  to  have  always  pointed  from  nature.  It  is  in  colouring  that  Titian 
is  pre-eminent :  the  samo  grandeur  of  colour  and  effect  characterise 
everything  that  he  painted— whether  in  the  figure,  in  the  landscape,  iu 
the  draperies,  or  in  other  accessories.  Uischiar'oecuro  is 
in  hi*  works  it  is  a  part  of  the  colouring,  but  it 


in  some  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  an  independent  object.  Titian's 
object  appear-3,  from  his  works,  to  have  been  to  produce  a  faithful 
imitation  of  every  appearance  of  nature  in  what  be  represented— 
thus  we  find  in  all  Lis  best  pictures  that  infinite  variety  of  local  tonea 
which  appear  in  nature.  He  wai  one  of  tho  first  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  glaring.  He  excelled  in  women  and  in  children :  bis 
numerous  Venuse*,  ss  they  are  called,  are  well  known  :  of  theso 
perhaps  the  most  richly  and  transparently  coloured  ia  that  at  Dresden ; 
there  is  a  duplicate  of  this  picture  in  the  Fitswilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge.  In  his  naked  men  he  was  not  so  successful  :  perhaps  of 
theso  the  best  is  his  John  tho  Baptist,  in  the  Academy  at  Venice, 
formerly  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  There  are  two 
other  remarkablo  pictures  by  Titian  in  the  collection  of  the  Venetian 
Academy  which  have  not  been  mentioned— a  Presentation  in  tho 
Temple  and  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross.  The  former,  originally 
belonging  to  the  old  church  della  Carito,  is  an  admirable  example  of 
Titian's  simple  and  natural  style  of  composition ;  it  contains  many 
portraits:  the  hitter  ia  a  remarkablo  specimen  of  the  surprising  bold- 
ness of  touch,  yet  truth  end  brilliancy  of  colouring,  which  distinguish 
tbo  boat  of  his  latest  works. 

There  is  no  list  of  the  works  of  Titian,  and  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
task  to  mako  one.  His  portrait*  are  extremely  numerous,  and  in  this 
deportment  he  ia  almost  universally  considered  to  have  surpassed  all 
other  painters,  not  excepting  Vandyck.  There  is  at  Windsor  a  picture 
said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Titian  and  Aretin,  or  some  senator,  by 
Titian,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised:  it  ia  certainly,  for 
colouring,  one  of  tho  first  pictures  iu  the  world.  There  are  several 
other  admirable  pieces  by  Titian  in  England  :  two  in  Uie  Bridgewater 
Gallery,  of  Aetnon  and  Calisto ;  the  Princess  Eboli  with  Philip  II.,  at 
Cambridge,  from  the  Orleans  Gallery,  the  repetition  of  the  Dresden 
Venus  mentioned  above;  and  the  Cornaro  Family,  at  Northumber- 
land Hou*3.  There  is  also  in  tho  Louvre  at  Paris  a  remarkably  fine 
picture  for  the  composition  of  colour,  representing  tho  Entombment 
of  Christ :  it  is  n  repetition  of  the  picture  of  tho  same  subject  in  the 
Manfrini  palace  at  Venice.  The  National  Gallery  contains  eight 
pictures  attribute- 1  to  Titian,  of  which  tho  Ricchua  and  Ariadne,  ami 
Venus  and  Adonis  ore  brilliant  example*  of  his  manner  of  painting 
mythological  subjects,  and  the  '  Ariosto,'  of  his  stylo  of  portraiture. 

Titian,  Aretin,  and  Sausovino  the  architect,  were  great  friends,  and 
were  almost  inseparable  when  at  Venice.  Titian  painted  Aretin 
several  times;  be  is  also  said  to  have  painted  several  portraits  of 
A ri os to,  who  ws*  likewise  his  friend:  there  i*  one  in  the  Manfrini 
palace  st  Venice.  Considering  Titian's  great  reputation,  little  is 
knewn  eoncerning  hi*  private  life,  but  bo  appear*  to  have  been  of 
an  amiable  disposition  and  agreeable  conversation :  be  seem*  however 
to  have  been  particularly  susceptible  of  jealousy.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  evon  so  j<  alou*  of  bis  own  brother  Francesco  Vecellio,  that  he 
induced  him  to  give  up  painting  and  to  foiluw  the  occupation  of  a 
merchant;  his  reputed  jealousy  of  Tintoretto  as  a  boy  has  been 
mentioned.  [Tintoretto.] 

His  biographers  Ridolfi  and  others  relste  several  anecdotes  showing 
his  intimacy  with  Charles  V.,  and  tho  respect  that  the  emperor  had 
for  him.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  Charles  was  present,  whilst  be 
was  painting,  Titian  let  hi*  brush  fall,  and  the  emperor  immediately 
picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  Titian,  saying,  "  Titian  is  worthy  of  being 
served  by  Csoaar "  ("  Titiano  e  degno  csaere  tervito  da  Cesare"). 
Nortbcote  tho  paiutor  wrote  a  Life  of  Titian,  or,  as  some  ssy,  got 
Uaalittto  write  it  for  him:  'The  Lifo  of  Titian,  with  Anecdotes  of 
the  Distinguished  Persons  of  his  Time,'  2  vol*.  Svo,  London,  1S30. 
I  This  book  of  7S4  pn^ea  ia  a  mas*  of  mutter  thrown  together  without 
judgment  or  arrangement,  and  it  contain*  several  inaccuracies  and 
some  contradictions:  It  consists  of  two  reviews  or  Titian's  life,  which 
are  distinct  lives;  tho  second  review,  'from  Ridolfi,  Hoozzi,  and 
others,'  beginning  with  cb.  xxviii.  or  page  73  of  the  second  volume,  ia 
the  better  portion  of  the  work,  but  docs  not  appear  to  havo  been 
written  by  the  sumo  hand  that  wrote  the  other  portion. 

To  be  enabled  to  appreciate  fully  the  powers  of  Titian  it  is  noces- 
urj  to  examine  his  works  at  Venice ;  after  Venice  he  is  seen  to  moat 
advantage  in  Madrid,  llenitudes  baa  given  a  kind  of  list  of  his  public 
works  in  Spain,  in  bis  '  Dictionary  of  Spanish  Artuts  ;'  he  enumerates 
about  eighty.  Titian's  scholars  were  not  very  numerous :  the  best 
were  Paris  llordone,  Bonifacio  Veneziatio,  Girolamo  di  Tiziano,  and  his 
son  Orasio  Vecellio.  His  imitators  were  more  so,  for  they  include  to  a 
certain  extent  all  the  great  painters  of  Venice  of  hi*  time,  who 
acquired  a  reputation  subsequently  to  his  own.  Titian  is  said  to 
have  engraved  on  copper  and  on  wood 

There  were  several  other 
whom  see  Vtcsxuo. 

TITSINGU,  ISAAC,  one  of  the  most  able  civilians  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  service  during  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1740.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  of  Hol- 
land at  an  early  age,  and  ruse  to  the  rank  of  counsellor.  Hi*  naturally 
vigorous  constitution  defied  the  pestilential  effects  of  tho  olimato  of 
Datavia,  where  in  the  course  of  soventeeu  years  he  raw  the  entire  body 
of  his  colleague*  twice  renewed.  He  was  sent  as  supercargo  to  Japau 
in  1778.   Tho  war^whioh^then  raged  prevented  tho  despaJtch^of  the 
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not  quit  Japan  till  1T84.  After  hi*  return  to  BatavU  ha  was  appointed 
governor  of  tho  Dutch  factory  in  too  vicinity  of  Chaadernagore  :  how 
long  ho  filled  thia  office  ia  uncertain. 

In  1794  Titaingh  waa  appointed  by  the  government  at  Bntavia  chief 
of  the  embassy  which  Van  Braam,  hoping  to  be  himself  appointed 
ambassador,  had  perioaded  them  to  send  to  the  court  of  Pokin.  The 
mission  left  Canton  on  the  22nd  of  November  1794,  and  reached  that 
city  on  ita  return  on  the  1 1th  of  May  1 795.  The  ill-health  of  Titaingh 
during  the  greater  part  of  hia  residence  at  Pekin  eauaed  the  discharge 
of  the  function!  of  ambassador  to  devolve  in  great  measure  on  Van 
Braam.  Not  long  after  the  termination  of  thia  mlaaion  Titaingh 
returned  to  Holland,  after  a  rcaidenco  of  about  thirty-one  yearn  in 
tho  Fast.  The  involontary  prolongation  of  hia  residence  in  Japan  had 
enabled  him  to  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  information  relative  to 
thuao  islands  than  hia  predecessors,  and  the  friendship*  he  had  con- 
tracted with  several  of  tho  noblea  onabled  him  to  procure,  at  a  later 
date,  by  their  good  offices,  material  additions  to  the  collections  he  had 
made  himself.  He  was  acknowledged  both  by  tho  Japanese  and 
Chinese  to  posses*  a  knowledge  of  their  customs  and  manners  rare  in 
a  European.  He  waa  esteemed  by  his  colleagues  for  bis  business 
talents  ;  and  the  literati  of  Europe  who  bad  applied  to  him  for  infor- 
mation had  ever  found  him  a*  courteoua  and  liberal  aa  he  waa  intel- 
ligent :  consequently  great  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Japan  wore 
anticipated  on  hia  return  to  Kurope.  Tbeae  expectations  were  how- 
ever in  «a  great  measure  disappointed.  With  the  exception  of  infor- 
mation which  he  supplied  to  Maraden,  De  Ouignos  and  others, nothing 
appeared  during  hia  life ;  and  after  hia  death,  by  a  fever  which  he 
neglected,  in  Fobruary  1812,  his  collections  were  dispersed;  ouly  a 
portion  of  hia  manuscripts,  maps,  and  curiosities  were  ultimately 
recovered.  M.  Nepven,  who  bad  become  the  purchaser  of  the  frag- 
ments, published  in  1819.  in  two  vol*.  8vo,  'Ceremonies  usitees  su 
Jspoo  pour  lea  Hariuges  *t  lea  Fune'raiUea,  suivies  de  Details  aur  la 
Poudre  Doxia,  et  de  la  Preface  d'un  livre  do  Confoutcee  aur  la  Piete 
Filtale,  traduit  du  Japonais  par  fen  M.  TiUingb.*  In  the  introduction 
to  the  Memoirs  the  author  states  that  many  of  the  moat  distinguished 
Japanese  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  their  country  would  derive 
from  an  extended  intercourse  with  foreigners.  In  1820  M.  Abel 
Pii'musat  published  in  8vo,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Titaingh,  Momoiiva 
et  Anecdotes  de  la  Dynastie  regnant*  dea  Djogouns,  souverains  du 
Japon,  avec  la  Description  des  Fetes  et  Ccromoiiies  obscrvece  eux 
dilTcrentee  dpoquea  de  I'annea  a  la  eour  de  cos  Princes,  et  un  Appeudice 
coutenant  dea  Details  sur  la  Poesi*  dea  Japonais,  leur  Maniere  de 
diviser  l'Annoe,  Ac'  An  English  translation  of  these  two  works,  by 
Fre<!erie  Shoberl,  waa  published  in  1822.  The  volumes  edited  by  M. 
Heniusat,  sud  the  English  translation,  contain  a  catalogue  of  the  books, 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  the  maps,  plans,  coins,  Aa,  collected  by 
TiUiogh.  Among  the  ruauuscripts  are  his  journal  of  travels  from 
Canton  to  Pekin ;  copies  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  various 
persona  during  the  years  1790  to  1797;  forty-six  autograph  letters 
addressed  to  bim  by  Japanese  functionariea  and  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries; thirty-6vo  autograph  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Volney, 
De  Uuignes,  senior,  and  other  eminent  literary  characters;  and  an 
exposition  of  tho  official  conduct  of  M.  Titeiugb.  The  twenty-fourth 
volume  of  the  'Aunalea  dea  Voyagea'  contains  an  account  of  the  island 
Of  Yeeso,  translated  from  the  Japaneso  by  Titaingh,  and  a  '  Notice  aur 
Japon,'  in  Cbarpentier  Co«*igny'a  'Journey  to  Bengal,'  contains  a 
rather  Inaccurate  report  of  the  imbalance  of  conversations  with  bim 
respectiug  that  country.  Tho  important  work  the  '  Japanese  Ency- 
clopedia,' in  the  '  Bibliothoqua  du  Hoi,'  at  Paris,  was  obtained  from 
Titaingh. 

TITTMANN,  JOHANN  AUGU8T  HEINKICH,  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished  German  theologians  of  modern  tiniee,  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  Angust  1773,  at  Langensalza,  where  his  father,  Carl  Christian 
Tittmann,  waa  then  preacher.  Young  Tittmann  waa  originally  of  a 
very  weakly  constitution,  but  be  gained  strength  aa  he  grew  older, 
especially  from  the  time  that  ho  lived  at  Wittenberg,  where  hia  father 
was  appointed  propositus  and  professor  in  tho  year  1775.  Hia  extra- 
ordinary talents  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  theology  and 
philosophy  at  WitUiiborg  as  early  as  1788,  after  be  had  the  year 
before  published  a  Latin  essay,  '  De  Virgilio  Hoioerum  imltante,' 
Wittenberg  1787.  On  completing  hia  studies  there,  be  went  to 
Leipzig  in  1792,  where  he  began  h>a  career  as  academical  teacher  on 
the  10th  of  May  1793.  Hia  talents  and  the  extensive  knowledge  he 
possessed  at  this  early  age  would  have  made  him  the  first  theologian 
of  bia  time,  if  he  had  not  been  frequently  drawn  away  from  his  regular 
studies,  and  occupied  with  different  subjects.  Nevertheless  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much,  that  in  1795  he  waa  appointed  morning 
preacher  (Frvihprediger)  to  the  university,  and  tho  year  after  professor 
extraordinary  of  philosophy,  and  in  1800  professor  of  theology.  In 
1805  he  was  mado  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  obtained  Uie  fourth  ordinary 
professorship  of  theology,  and  in  1818  bo  became  first  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Leipzig.  During  the  last  year  of  bis  life 
be  waa  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Meissen.  He  died,  in  consequence  of 
•  cold  be  took  in  1828,  and  of  which  be  never  recovered,  on  the  31st 
of  December  1831. 

As  an  academical  teacher  Tittmann  distinguished  himself  by  his 
sentences,  sound  judgment,  and  by  the  simplicity  and  clearness  with 
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subjocte  on  which  be  had  tried  hia  strength,  that  in  bia  later  yi 
waa  competent  to  undertake  the  most  varied  business  in  which  be  was 
employed  by  his  government.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  which  ho 
attended  for  some  time,  be  spoke  with  great  frankness,  and  particularly 
exerted  hlmfflf  to  realise  his  favourite  plan  of  uniting  the  German 
Protectants,  and  giving  to  their  body  a  new  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
Bat  his  object  was  not  attained.  During  the  last  years  of  bis  life  he 
waa  a  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  Saxon  deputies,  in  which 
he  represented  the  university  of  I^eipzig,  and  often  exercised  great 
influence  by  hia  ability  and  his  powers  aa  a  speaker. 

The  numerous  writings  of  Tittmann  are  distinguished  by  groat 
clearness  of  style,  those  written  in  Uerman,  as  well  as  thorn  in  Latin. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  for  the  theological  student:— 
'  Encyclopadie  der  Theologiachen  Wisseusehafton,'  Leipzig,  8vo,  1793; 
'Theoclos,  ein  Gesprach  iiber  den  Uiauben  an  Qott,'  Leipzig,  8vo, 
1799;  '  Ideen  zu  einer  Apologia  dea  Glaubens,'  Leipzig,  8vo,  1799; 
'  Theon,  odor  iiber  unsere  Hoflnungen  nach  dem  Tode,'  Leipzig, 
1801;  '  Lehrbuch  der  Homiletik,'  foreslau,  8vo,  1 804  ;  *  Pragmatiacba 
Qescbichto  der  Tbcologie  und  Religion  in  der  Protestantischen  Kirch*, 
wuhrend  der  zwsiton  Halfte  dea  ISten  Jahrhundcrts '  (of  this  excellent 
work  only  the  first  volume  appeared,  Brrslau,  8vo,  1M)5);  '  Ueber 
Supranaturalitmus,  RationaUsmue,  und  Atheism  us,'  6vo,  Leipzig,  1816 ; 
•  Ueber  Vereinigung  der  Evangelischon  Kircheo.'  Leipzig,  1818;  'Die 
EvsngeUsche  Kirche  im  Jahro  1530  und  1830,'  Leipzig,  8vo,  183a 
Tittmann  also  edited  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  Leipzig, 
12mo.  1824,  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  Zonaraa  and  Photiua's 
Greek  Lexicon,  Leipzig,  4to,  1808  ;  butof  this  work  only  two  volumes 
appeared,  which  contain  the  Lexicon  of  Zonaraa.  He  also  wrote  a  grest 
number  of  Latin  dissertations  in  programmes  and  on  other  occasions, 
which  wero  edited  after  hia  death  by  Hshn,  under  tho  title,  '  Opuscula 
varii  Argument!,  maximam  partem  dogroatici.  apologetici,  ot  historici,' 
Leipzig,  8vo,  1833.  Another  Latin  work,  'De  Syoonymia  in  Novo 
Testament©,'  was  edited  by  Becher,  Leiptig,  8vo>  1832. 

TITUS,  FLA'VIUS  VESPASIA'NUS,  the  son  of  tho  Emperor 
Vespaaianus,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  December,  a.d.  40.  He  received 
his  education  together  with  young  Britanoicus,  who  waa  poisoned  by 
Nero  in  a.d.  65,  and  as  Titus  fell  dangerously  ill  after  the  death  of  hia 
unfortunate  friend,  it  waa  said  and  believed  that  he  bad  drunk  a  part 
of  that  deadly  potion  by  which  Britaumcus  perished.  Titua  after- 
wards erected  two  stetuee  to  the  memory  of  the  companion  of  his 
youth.  Possessed  of  uncommon  beauty  and  vigour,  and  extraordinary 
talc  tits,  Titus  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age.  The  first  cam- 
paigus  which  ho  made  aa  tribunua  militum  ware  in  Britannia  and 
Germany.    He  first  married  Aricidia  Tertulla,  tho  daughter  of  • 


Roman  knight,  and  after  her  death,  Marcia  Furnilla,  who  was  of  a 
noble  family,  but  from  whom  he  waa  divorced  lomo  time  after  she  had 
borne  bim  a  daughter.  Titus  became  afterwards  qusoator.  Tbe  Jews, 
having  been  oppressed  by  Genius  Florus,  revolted  in  a-d.  66,  and 
defeated  Cestiua  Qallus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  but  they  were  beaten 
by  M.  Liciniua  Mucianua,  tbe  new  proconsul  of  Syria,  and  T.  Ves- 
paaianus, the  father  of  Titus,  who  was  the  commander  of  tho  Roman 
army,  which  consisted  of  three  legions.  One  of  these  legions  waa 
commanded  by  Titua,  who  showed  aa  much  military  skill  aa  personal 
courage,  espeoially  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  tbe  towns  of  Tarichsso 
and  Gamala  (a.d.  07).  During  his  sojourn  lu  Palestine  he  fell  in  love 
with  Berenico,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippx    IBxkesicb  («).] 

In  the  mean  time  tbe  Emperor  Nero  was  murdered,  and  Galba  suc- 
ceeded (a.d.  69).  In  consequence  of  this  event,  T.  Vespaaianua  aeot 
bia  son  Titus  to  Rome,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  tbe  new  emperor. 
Perhaps  also  Vespaaianus  wished  to  be  informed  of  Galba's  intention 
with  regard  to  the  war  in  Palestine,  the  command  of  the  forces 
employed  there  being  an  office  by  which  Vespasianua  had  acquired] 
great  influence  in  the  East.  (Tacitus,  1  Hist.,'  ii.  1,  and  the  notes  to 
this  passage  in  the  edition  of  Grooovius,  ii,  p.  127.)  The  people  said 
that  Thus  bad  some  hope  of  being  adopted  by  Galba,  who  was  old  and 
without  issue;  but  slihougb  this  motive  of  bis  going  to  Rom-  is 
rejected  by  Tacitua,  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  rumour  proves  that 


Titua  had  already  attracted  tbe  public  attention.  When  Tiius  arrived 
at  Corinth  he  waa  informed  tbat  Galba  bad  been  murdered  (15th  of 
January,  69),  and  that  the  imperial  power  waa  disputed  by  Vitellius 
and  Otbo.  This  event  perplexed  him.  His  commission  being  to  con* 
gratulate  Galba,  he  could  not  expect  to  be  well  received  by  Vitellius, 
by  whose  instigation  Gaiba  had  been  massacred;  nor  did  he  deem  it 
prudent  to  adhere  to  either  of  tho  imperial  rivals  before  he  had  taken 
the  advice  of  his  fstber.  He  therefore  returned  to  Judan.  There 
was  a  rumour  that  his  love  for  Berenioe  was  the  secret  cause  of  hia 
;  but  however  strong  his  passion  was,  it  never  prevented  him 
doing  his  duty.  On  bis  wsy  from  Greece  to  Syria  be  landed  on 
Cyprus,  and  there  consulted  the  oracle  in  the  temple  of  Venus  of 
Paphoa,  Tho  answer  waa  favourable  with  regard  to  hia  voyage,  and 
highly  flattering  to  hia  ambition  :  Sostratua,  the  priest  of  the  tempi* 
and  the  reporter  of  the  oracle,  promised  him  the  empire.  (Tacitus, 
'Hist,'  ii.  2-4  ;  Snetooiua, '  Titus,'  c.  6.) 

Titus  was  one  of  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  new  revolution  by  which 
Vitellius  lost  his  power  a  abort  time  after  bis  victory  over  his  com- 
petitor Otbo  st  Brixellum.  Full  of  filial  admiration  for  the  character 
of  hia  father,  Titus  endeavoured  to  remove  the  enly  obstacle  to  hia 
succession,  which  might  have  frustrated  their  plans,  notwithstanding 
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Yespaeiauue  was  at  tbe  bead  of  time  legious  and  a  alroug  body  of 
auxiliaries.  This  obstacle  waa  a  serious  misunderstanding  which 
existed  between  Vespastaoue  and  Muscianus,  tbe  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Titus  succeeded  in  reconciling  them.  Their  difference  bad  chiefly  a 
political  character,  yet  Titua,  by  tbe  mildness  of  hie  manner  and  by  tbe 
modesty  of  bis  persuasion,  brought  together  two  highly-gifted  men 
who  were  divided  by  tho  most  iutntctablo  of  fissions.  BupporU-d  by 
Mucianiu,  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  nod  by  Titua,  Veepasianus  w.ia  pro- 
elaimed  emperor  by  tho  array  in  tbe  East,  while  bia  brother  Flavius 
Ssbinus  occupied  for  him  tbe  Capitol  in  Koine,  and  compelled  Vitel- 
line, to  lay  down  the  imperial  diadem.  [Vkspasuscs  ;  Tiueiuu* 
Alexahdbb:  Vtraxios.]  Veapasianus  left  Judira  for  Rome,  and  tbe 
eommand  of  the  army  of  Jodiea  and  tbe  continuation  of  tbe  war 
devolved  npon  Titus.  Domitianus,  the  younger  brother  of  Titus, 
caving  incurred  the  displeasure  of  bia  lather,  Titus  Interceded  for 
him  with  brotherly  affection.   (Tacltua,  'Hist,'  it.  51,  CJ.) 

The  army  in  Judaea,  of  which  Titus  was  now  tho  commander,  con- 
sisted of  six  legions,  twenty  cohorts  of  allies,  eight  corps  of  cavalty, 
the  troops  of  tbe  King*  Agnppa  and  Sohemus,  the  auxiliaries  of  Ring 
Autlochu*  of  Commageoe,  and  a  small  body  of  Araba.  After  a  long 
liege,  Jerusalem  wa»  taken  by  storm;  tbe  whole  population,  moro 
than  600,000  men,  waa  massacred ;  and  the  remainder  of  tbe  Jews 
were  dispersed  over  tbe  world  (2nd  of  September,  a.p.  70).  In  thie 
memorable  siege  Titus  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  general  and  as 
a  soldier,  and  it  ia  said  that  he  killed  twelve  men  of  the  garrison  with 
bis  own  hand.  In  the  same  year  Titus  waa  created  Croaar  by  Vea- 
piv*iami«,  whose  colleague  be  was  ia  his  tint  consulship;  and  he  was 
srsin  consul  in  the  years  72,  74,  75,  76,  77,  and  70.  Vespadanas 
however  recalled  bis  son  from  Judxe.  A  rumour  was  spread  that 
Titus  secretly  aimed  at  making  himself  master  of  the  East,  and  this 
rumour  hsd  reached  Vespaaianu*. 

So  universally  was  Titus  belored,  that  the  army  Implored  him 
either  to  stay  with  them,  or  at  least  not  to  go  without  them ;  but  he 
obeyed  the  command  of  his  father,  and  by  his  speedy  return  proved 
that  those  rumours  were  entirely  unfounded.  He  celebrated  a  triumph 
together  with  Vespssianus,  for  their  victories  over  the  Jews,  in  com- 
memoration of  whieb  a  triumphal  arch  Was  erected,  which  is  still  one 
of  tbe  finest  monuments  of  that  kind  existing  in  Home.  Titus  was 
likewise  tribune  with  his  father,  who  esteemed  him  so  much,  that  be 
allowed  him  not  only  to  write  letter*  in  his  name,  but  aleo  to  draw  up 
the  imperial  edicts.  (Suetoulua  'Titos,'  0.)  During  the  reign  of 
Vesparinuus,  various  high  functions  were  successively  confined  upon 
Titus,  whose  character  however  seems  to  have  been  eomewbat  altered 
by  tbe  influence  of  tbe  pcneial  corruption  of  the  capital  He  was 
charged  with  acting  rashly :  be  subjected  himself  to  the  reproach  of 
having  ordered  the  murder  of  Csccina,  which  waa  an  act  of  cruelty,  for 
though  Carina  was  guilty  of  treason,  be  had  not  been  legally  sentenced 
(Suetonius,  'Titus,'  6);  and  be  was  generally  reproached  for  taking 
money  from  those  who  solicited  bis  intercession  with  the  emperor. 
On  tbe  other  side  however  he  remonstrated  with  bis  rather  on  those 
measures  which  this  very  economical  priooo  adopted  for  the  purpose 


of  improving  the  finance*,  which  weie  exhausted  by  the  dissipation  of 
■is.   He  was  alno  charged  with  love  of  women.    But  he  ordered 
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bad  followed  him  to  Home,  to  go  back  to  Judsn,  and  he 
thus  proved  once  more  that  his  passion  for  ber  did  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  his  duty.  The  contoquence  of  this  was,  that  the  Romans, 
who,  by  the  example  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  knew  that  the 
virtue  of  exalted  men  is  exposed  to  great  temptationa  and  strange 
change',  feared  that  Titus  would  beeome  a  new  proof  of  the  truth  of 
their  experience. 

Hut  no  sooner  did  Titus  beeome  emperor  by  tho  death  of  Ves- 
paaianus  in  a.D.  79,  than  he  showed  that  all  these  fears  were  unfounded. 
His  virtuous  conduct  wss  the  subject  of  general  admiration.  During 
bis  short  reign  the  empire  wae  visited  by  Kreat  calamities.  An  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  destroyed  the  to»ni  of  Herculaneum,  Sbabiao.  and 
Pomp,  ii,  and  carried  ruin  over  the  fertile  coast  of  Campania  (Aogu-.t 
78)  [l'usr] :  in  the  year  60  a  conflagration  broke  out  in  Rome,  which 
lasted  three  dajs,  ami  destroyed  a  great  part  of  this  city;  the  build- 
ings on  the  Campus  Martius,  the  Capitol,  the  library  of  Oetavianus, 
were  laid  in  mine,  and  tbe  Pantheon  was  damaged;  and  no  sooner 
bad  the  people  recovered  from  their  consternation  than  tho  plague 
broke  out,  of  which  10,000  persons  died  every  day.  Titus  supported 
bis  unhappy  subjects  with  tbe  greatest  liberality;  he  exho'iated  his 
treasures,  and  he  ordered  the  property  and  estates  of  those  who  had 
perished  without  leaving  heirs,  to  be  distributed  among  tho  sufferers, 
although  the  property  of  such  persons  belonged  to  the  neons,  or  the 
emperors  private  purse.  His  liberality  was  so  great  that  his  friends 
reproached  him  for  it;  he  answered,  that  it  was  not  just  that  any- 
body should  leave  the  omperor  with  a  sorrowful  eye.  He  puni-hed 
severely  and  exiled  to  the  small  barren  islands  in  the  MediUrram-au 
those  who  followed  the  profession  of  false  accusers  (TlDBRlOS  CLatJDlOS 
NwioJ ;  and  he  disliked  tbe  punishment  of  death  eo  much,  that  he 
u-e.l  to  say  that  be  would  rather  die  than  causa  the  death  of  others. 
Two  patricians  conspired  sgaiost  him,  but  be  did  not  punish  them  ■  ho 
only  said,  "  Dp  not  do  it  again  ;  Providence  alone  distributes  crowns" 
£u,touiua,«T,tus,  »);  and  he  then  invited  them  to  accompany  him 
to  tho  ampbu.he.tre.    He  acted  with  the  same  Keocro8ity  toward,  hi, 


against  his  brother.  He  gullied  all  hearts  Uy  Lis  extreme  affability, 
which  however  was  always  accompanied  by  dignity  ;  and  he  delighted 
tho  Roman  people  with  splendid  entertainments,  giving  them  amongst 
others  the  spectacle  of  five  thousand  wild  beasts  fighting  with  each 
other  in  tho  Colosseum,  or  Flavian  amphitheatre,  which  was  finished 
by  hit  order,  the  construction  of  it  having  been  commenoed  under 
Veepasianus. 

Lluriog  tbo  reign  of  Titus,  Agricola  restored  tranquillity  to  Britain, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay.  (a.d.  80.)  In  the  following 
year  he  constructed  the  wall  between  the  river*  Olota  and  Bodotna 
(the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  the  Frith  of  Forth),  in  order  to  protect 
Britain  against  tbe  invasions  of  the  Caledonians. 

In  order  to  recover  his  broken  health  Titus  retired,  in  a.d.  81,  to  a 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate.  which  belonged  to  his  family, 
and  where  Veepasianus  had  died.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  acute 
fever,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  September  CI.  It  was  said  that  hia 
brother  Domitianus,  who  bad  accompanied  him  to  Reate,  had  been  tbe 
cause  of  bis  death  by  advising  the  use  of  improper  remedies.  On  his 
dn.ith-bed  Titus  exclaimed  that  he  died  without  rrgTet,  except  for  one 
act,  which  however  he  did  not  specify.  The  new*  of  bis  death  resched 
Rome  in  the  evening,  and  the  senators  assembled  in  the  same  night, 
anxious  to  know  each  other's  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to  tbo 
unworthy  successor  of  Titus,  Domitianus.  The  consternation  of  the 
people  was  general,  for  they  had  lost  him  to  whom  they  bad  given  tbe 
name  of  "  the  delight  of  the  tinman  race." 
(Joseph  us,  Jeviih  War,  vt.  6.  Ac  ;  Dion  Cas«iua,  lxvL  18,  4o.  | 
Victor,  Dt  Cmanbut,  10 ;  Eutronius,  vii.  1 4.) 
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'rother  Domitianus,  who  wsa  guilty  of  more  than  odo 
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TITUS.  Little  is  known  of  the  penonal  history  of  Titus,  to  whom 
the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  is  addressed.  His  name  ia  not  eveu  mentioned 
in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  authentic  information  about  him 
is  derived  from  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  From  these  it  appears  that 
TituB  was  converted  by  St  Paul,  by  whom  he  is  called  "  his  own  son 
after  the  oommon  faith"  (L  4),  but  when  and  where  is  not  recorded. 
Accordingly  there  are  various  conjecture*  on  this  subject  This  wo 
know  for  certain,  that  Titua  was  (Acts,  xv. ;  Gal.,  ii.)  with  St.  Paul  in 
Antioch  before  tbe  first  Council  was  holden  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  ho 
«»»  one  of  the  party  sent  by  the  Church  at  Antioch  to  consult  the 
Apostle*  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  question  whether  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Gentile  converts  to  submit  to  circumcision  "after  the  manner  of 
Moses."  To  this  rite  the  Judaiiing  Christiana  at  Jerusalem  were 
anxious  that  Titus  abould  submit;  but  St  Paul  (Gal.,  &)  inform*  us 
that  he  firmly  refused  to  do  so.  After  the  Council  it  would  i 
Titus  returned  with  St  Paul  to  Antioch,  an 
panic-d  him  on  some  of  his  travels. 

At  any  rate,  from  the  expression  in  2  Cor.,  viii.  S3,  it  appears  almost 
certain  that  Titus  assisted  St  Paul  in  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Corinth. 
From  1  Cor.,  xvi.  8,  compared  with  2  Cor.,  vii.,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Titus  was  also  with  St.  Paul  during  bis  long  residence  at  Ephesus 
(Acts,  xix.  10),  and  that  be  was  seleotcd  to  be  the  bearer  of  tbe  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was  written  by  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus. 
On  his  return  from  Corinth,  whatever  might  be  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  alluded  to  in  2  Cor.  vii.,  Titus  met  St  Paul  in  Macedonia,  and 
gave  him  such  an  account  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  of  the  effect 
produced  by  hia  8 rat  letter  to  it,  as  gave  him  the  highest  satisfaction. 
(2  Cor.,  vii.  6-13.)  Titua  also  appears  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the 
apostle's  second  letter  to  tbe  Corinthians,  when  ho  was  charged  to 
excite  them  to  finish  their  collections  for  the  poor  converts)  in  Juda-a, 
which  tbey  bad  begun  during  his  fortaer  visit  From  08,  when  wo 
MippM*  him  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  8t  Paul's  second  epistle  to 
tho  Corinthians,  to  08,  we  beer  nothing  of  him ;  in  the  latter  year,  in 
all  probability,  be  was  left  by  Bt  Paul  in  Crete,  "  to  set  in  order  tho 
things  that  wero  wanting,  and  to  ordain  eiders  in  every  city."  (Titus, 
L  4.)  Tbis  year  waa  the  date  of  St  Paul's  release  from  bis  first  con- 
finement at  Home,  when  he  is  m;, posed  to  havo  touched  at  Crete,  and 
made  some  converts  there,  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  Judaea.  Subse- 
quently to  tbis,  Titua  was  requested  by  St.  Paul'(ili  12)  to  visit  him 
at  Nicopolls  in  Epirus,  and  it  seems  that  he  was  also  with  him  during 
his  second  residence  at  Rome.  (2  Timothy,  iv.  10.)  We  have  no 
oortain  information  as  to  tbo  time  and  place  of  Titus's  death ;  but 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  ho  lived  to  the  ago  of  ninety-four 
-died  and  was  buried  in  Crete.   The  date  of  tbe  . 
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been  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  wme  placing  it  m  early  as  62, 
and  others  us  late  as  65.  From  the.  striking  verbal  resemblance* 
between  it  and  tho  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  it  ii  not  improbable  that 
tliey  were  written  about  the  unit  time,  and  while  the  earn  a  ideas 
aud  phrases  were  present  to  the  author's  mind.  The  genuineness 
"  authenticity  of  the  epUtlo  hare  nover  boen  disputed. 
.  Paul's  design  in  writing  it  was  to  instruct  Titus  in  1 


St  Paul's  design  in  writing  it  was  to  instruct  Titus  in  the 
of  the  duties  of  bis  ministry  as  head  of  the  church  in  Crete.  Ai 
ingly,  in  chap.  i.  be  gives  Titos  instructions  concerning  tho  ordination 
of  elder*,  who  wen  to  be  appointed  for  every  city,  and  describee 
what  qualifications  they  should  possess,  and  also  directs  him  to  oppose 
tho  J udaieing  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  eeem  to  havo  been  numerous 
in  the  inland.  In  chap.  ii.  St.  Paul  informs  Titus  what  precepts  bo  was 
to  inculcate,  aeon  ding  to  tbo  age  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  be 
had  to  trach,  and  admonishes  him  bow  to  show  himsslf  a  pattern  of  all 
good  works,  and  an  example  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  In 
chap.  iii.  he  teaches  Titus  to  inculcate  obedience  to  principalities  and 
powers,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  thought  it  an  indignity  to  sub- 
mit to  idolatrous  magistrates ;  and  alio  that  be  should  enforce  gentle- 
ness and  meekness  towards  all  inon.  He  then  concludes  with  a  request 
that  Titus  would  inculcate  the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  avoid 
foolish  questions ;  an  injunction  of  the  same  kind  as  St.  Paul  gave  to 
Timothy. 

For  tbo  undesigned  coincidences  between  this)  epistle  and  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Paley,  '  Horn  Paulina-,'  pp.  857-367.  See  also 
Home's  '  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures,1  voL  iv., 
p.  367 ;  Macknlght  on  tho  New  Testament,  voL  iii.;  Collyer's  'Sacred 
Interpreter.' 

TOALDO,  GIUSEPPE,  a  celebrated  Italian  geographer  and  meteoro- 
logist, was  born  in  1719  at  a  small  village  near  Vicenaa.  After  having 
received  the  usual  rudiments  of  education,  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  priesthood  by 
the  study  of  literature  and  theology  ;  and  while  there,  a  taste  fur 
natural  philosophy ,  and  particularly  fur  astronomy,  induced  him  to 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  pursuit  of  there 
brandies  of  science;  this  pursuit  he  continued,  during  the  intervals 
which  his  pastoral  duties  afforded,  after  be  bad  quitted  the  university 
and  become  the  curate  of  a  village  in  tho  neighbourhood. 

In  1702  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physical  geography  and 
astronomy  in  the  sam«  university,  and  he  immediately  availed  hunsoll" 
of  the  influence  which  bis  appointment  gave  him  to  obtain  the  grant 
of  a  building  whieh  might  be  occupied  as  an  observatory  ;  in  this  he 
succeeded,  and  being  allowed  the  use  of  an  ancient  tower,  he  placed 
in  it  all  the  instruments  whieh  he  could  collect  In  this  building  he 
made  a  bene*  of  astronomical  observations,  in  continuation  of  thus* 
which  had  been  made  about  forty  years  previously  by  Polcni;  and  the 
first  thunder-rod  erected  in  the  Venetian  states  was  one  which  Toaldo 
applied  to  the  same  building. 

He  died  suddenly  at  l'adua,  December  11,  1793,  in  consequence  of  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by  a 
domestic  calamity. 

The  A  bUS  Toaldo  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  only 
as  far  a*  that  branch  of  science  is  applicable  to  geography.  In  1769 
be  published  at  Padua  a  treatise  on  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
with  a  collection  of  tables;  and  at  Venice,  in  1773,  a  tract  entitled 
'Compvndio  della  Sfers  o  di  Geographia.'  In  1782  be  published  hia 
'Saggio  di  Studi  Veneti  nell'  Astrouomia  o  nella  Marina;'  and  two 
years  afterwards,  his  method  of  finding  tbo  longitude  of  a  place  by 
an  observed  transit  of  tho  moon.  In  1789  appeared  his  '  Trattato  di 
Gnomouica,'  and  in  1791  a  work  entitled  '  Schediaamata  Astronomies.' 
In  1776  be  gave,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Strange,  the  British  resident  at 
Venice,  an  account  of  the  tides  in  the  Adriatic,  which  he  dnew  from 
the  observations  of  Signior  Temanca,  an  Italian  architect  and  engineer. 
(•Phil.  Trans.,' vol.  lxvit) 

The  attention  of  Toaldo  was  strongly  directed  to  meteorology  at  a 
time  when  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy  was  but  little  studied ; 
and  he  is  tho  first  who  took  notice  of  the  supposed  connection  of 
atmospherical  phenomena  with  the  movement  of  the  moon  in  her 
orbit  Having  observed  that  those  phenomena  return  in  nearly  the 
mime  order  at  the  end  of  every  eighteen  years,  ho  drew  up  tables 
exhibiting  the  state  of  the  weather  during  three  such  periods ;  and  an 
account  of  bis  system  was  given  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Lo  Saros  Moteoro- 
logiquo,'  Ac  which  Is  contained  in  the  '  Journal  de  Rosier '  for  1762. 
In  1770  Toaldo  published  a  tract  entitled  'Saggio  Metcorologico  sulla 
vera  Influeuxa, 
ingthe 
He  also 
to  agriculture. 

Toaldo  wrote  a  life  of  the  AbtxS  Conti,  which  was  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher  and  poet,  who  h.id  been  his 
instructor. 

TOBIN,  JOHN.  Tho  author  of  one  play  which  still  holds  possession 
of  tbe  stage— a  play  of  considerable  merit,  although  displaying  little 
of  what  may  be  termed  original  genius — would  scarcely  be  entitled  to 
notice  in  a  work  which  does  not  profess  to  include  the  minor  adven- 
turers in  literature,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
Whieh  he  devoted  a  life  to  dramatic  writing.  John  Tobin  was  born  at 
Salisbury  in  1770.    His  rather  had  property  lo  the  Islo  of  Nevis,  and 


luenxa  degli  Astri ;'  and  two  years  afterwards,  a  tract  concern- 
method  of  protecting  buildings  from  the  effects  of  lightning, 
published,  in  1776,  a  work  ou  the  application  of  meteorology 


from  the  political  circumstances  of  the  period,  thinking  his  preeenoe 
necessary  upon  his  plantation,  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  leaving 
three  sons  under  the  care  of  their  maternal  grandfather.  They  were 
placed  at  the  free-school  at  Southampton,  where  John  discovered  soma 
precocious  UlenU  Hi»  father,  returning  to  England,  settled  at  Hristol 

mV*  uT^ohn?  who'w 

house  of  a  London  solicitor,  in  which  house  he  eventually  became  a 
partner.  His  ambition  was  however  early  directed  to  dramatio  com- 
position, and  for  fifteen  years  he  persevered  in  offering  to  the  theatres 
play  after  play,  each  of  which  was  uniformly  rejected  by  the  managers. 
Tobin  had  perhaps  more  real  talent  than  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  bad  possession  of  the  stage,  at  a  period  when  a  successful 
dramatio  performance  was  not  only  highly  paid,  according  to  any 
commercial  estimate  of  literary  merit,  but  was  very  ofteu  a  little 
fortune  to  its  author.  But  the  stage  was  then  also  in  the  hands  of 
three  or  four  writers,  who  perfectly  understood  tho  taste  of  the  town, 
and  especially  adapted  themselves  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  actors 
who  were  to  represent  their  characters.  It  was  a  necessary  oonse- 
quence  of  this  system  that  whilst  no  drama  was  composed  upon  a 
principle  of  art — whilst  no  attempt  was  made  to  sustain  a  plot  by 
consistent  and  natural  character,  wit  or  humour,  pathos  or  poetry — 
whilst  the  author  modelled  hia  joke*  according  to  his  conception  of 
this  comedian's  flexibility  of  face,  and  his  sentiment  with  a  due 
reverence  for  that  tragedian's  stride  and  intonation, — there  was  still 
something  produced  which  was  perfect  in  its  way,  through  the  power 
of  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  worked ;  a  thing  to  move  laughter 
or  tear*  upon  the  atage,  but  singularly  provocative  of  sleep  in  the 
closet  This  waa  tbe  day  when  the  drama  existed  upon  slang  and 
clap-trap,  miscalled  comedy.  Tragedy  had  died  out  in  its  dullness ; 
and  farce— not  legitimate  farce — demanded  the  five  acts  of  Reynolds, 

this  period 
duced  'The 


igitimata 

Morton,  and  George  Colman  the  younger.  At 
essayed  to  become  a  writer  of  comedy.  He  produced  'The 
Table,' '  The  Undertaker,'  and  '  The  School  for  Authors :'  these  were 
all  rejected.  He  then  tried  his  hand  at  tho  romantic  drama,  and 
wrote,  with  equal  ill  success, '  Tbe  Curfew '  and  '  Tho  Indians.'  The 
latter  piece  was  called  forth  by  the  success  of  Sheridan 'a  molo-drama 
of  '  Pixarro.'  Some  one,  it  is  said,  proposed  this  question  to  Tobin  at 
a  social  meeting  where  tho  state  of  the  drama  was  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion :  "  Would  a  revival  of  the  dramatio  apirit  which  produced  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  and  Fletcher  be  relished  bythepublior  Tobin 
thought  it  would,  and  he  wrote  '  The  Honeymoon.  This  play  waa 
presented  to  tbe  managers  of  Covent  Garden,  and  refused.  It  was 
finally  accepted  at  Drury  Lane,  and  it  waa  acted  with  a  success  which 
has  attended  very  few  dramatio  compositions.  In  the  meantime  ite 
author,  who  had  a  tendency  to  consumption,  was  obliged  to  leave 
London,  seeking  tho  recovery  of  bis  health.  He  bad  worked  for 
many  yoars  at  hia  profession  by  day,  and  at  bis  dramatio  compositions 
by  night  He  died  on  the  8th  of  December  1804  ;  and  'The  Honey- 
moon'was  produced  at  Drury  Lano  on  tbe  31st  of  January  1805. 
Those  who  cater  for  tbo  public  taste  have  often  an  alacrity  in  dis- 
covering the  tnerita  of  a  man  when  be  is  dead  ;  and  so  Tobin's 
rejected  pieces  wero  eventually  brought  upon  the  stage.  They  are 
forgotten.  'The  Honeymoon'  is  exactly  such  a  piece  as  might  have 
been  calculated  upon,  looking  at  the  theory  which  is  said  to  have 
suggested  it  It  is  throughout  an  imitation  of  tbe  old  dramatists ; 
clever  indeed — but  aa  an  automaton  compared  to  a  mau,  for  the 
breath  of  poetical  life  baa  not  been  breathed  into  what  moves  before 
us  in  the  attitudes  of  humanity.  The  dialogue  is  skilful,  tbe  chief 
situations  are  interesting,  there  is  a  proper  quantity  of  simile  snd 
other  embroidery  which  looks  like  poetry.  IJut  the  hijih  art  with 
which  the  old  dramatists  worked  is  not  there.  Tobin  did  the  best  he 
could  as  an  imitator ;  but  the  Shakeperian  drama  is  not  a  thing  for 
imitation.  The  great  and  essential  spirit  of  poetry  is  ever  the  same  ; 
but  it  only  becomes  original  aa  it  puts  on  new  forms,  tbe  elements  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  aggregate  thought  of  its  own  age.  The 
memoirs  of  John  Tobin,  with  several  of  his  unacted  dramas,  were 
published  by  Miss  Benger  in  1820. 

TOCQUEVILLE,  UENRIALEXI8,  COUNT  DE,  French  ststee- 
man  and  philosophical  historian,  was  born  in  1805,  and  received  a 
careful  education.  Inl831  he  went  on  a  government  mUsicn  to  North 
America,  along  with  M.  Gustavo  do  Beaumont;  and  the  fruit  of  tbia 
visit  was  his  well-known  work  'Do  la  Democratic  en  Aiiieriiiue,'  pub- 
lished in  1835,  in  which  tbe  political  institutions  of  tbe  United  States 
were  described  in  a  masterly  manner,  aud  their  beanups  philosophi- 
cally investigated.  The  work  immediately  attracted  attention,  and 
translations  of  it  were  executed  in  Kuyland  and  America.  In  1839, 
M.  de  Tocqueville  began  active  political  life  as  a  uicmbrr  of  tbo  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  attached  himself  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
In  the  samo  year  a  'Report'  on  the  subject  of  slavery  came  from  his 
peo.  But  it  is  since  184S  that  M.  dc  Tocqueville  baa  been  most  heard 
of  ns  n  politician.  Ho  waa  one  of  the  ministry  which  Count  Mold 
proposed  to  form  during  tho  revolution  of  February,  before  it  had 
gone  the  length  of  the  declaration  of  the  republic.  In  the  early  days 
of  tho  rcpublie  he  figured  as  a  moderate  liberal  opposed  to  extreme 
views.  He  wrote  and  spoke  against  the  Right  to  Labour  and  other 
measure*  of  tho  socialists  and  vehement  republicans.  In  1849  he  waa 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Assembly,  and  from  June  ta  October  he 
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was  one  of  the  ministers  under  the  presidency  of  Louis-Napoleon. 
Hi*  conduct  in  relation  to  the  French  expedition  to  Rome  wm  the 
theme  of  much  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  patriot*.  Since 
the  coujwf  Hat,  which  made  Louia-Napoleon  emperor,  be  baa  been  one 
of  that  band  of  French  constitutionalist*  and  men  of  letters,  who, 
"divested  of  all  authority,  yet  still  not  unattended  by  revereooe,  have 
been  permitted  by  the  power  which  has  triumphed  over  them  to 
record  their  implied  protest  against  its  supremacy,  and  to  found  on 
their  cherished  remembrances  aspirations  for  better  days."  Before  the  ' 
revolution  of  1648  M.  de  Tooqueville  had  given  to  the  world  his  second 
important  historical  work,  entitled  '  Histoire  philosophique  du  Regne  i 
de  Louis  XV.,'  2  vols.,  1S»7  ;  this  was  followed  in  1850  by  a  sequel 
entitled  '  Coup-d'ecil  sur  le  Regno de  Louis  XVI. depuis  son  avenement 
a  la  Couronne  juaqu'a  la  adance  rovalo  du  23  Juin  1789;'  and  since 
then  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  publi-hrd  '  L'Ancien  Regime  et  la  R<Svo- 
lotion/  1858.  His  views  of  the  state  of  society  in  Franco  prior  to  the 
great  revolution  sro  the  result  of  laborious  and  minute  investigations 
into  a  gre*jl  variety  of  materials,  and  are,  in  some  respects,  novel  and 
peculiar.  These  viows  are  now  accessible  to  the  English  reader  in 
Mr.  Henry  Reeve's  translation,  entitled  '  On  the  State  of  Society  in 
France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  on  the  causes  which  led  to 
that  event  "  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  htill  devoting  his  powers  of  histo- 
rical research  and  speculation  to  this  great  topic.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy.    [-Sre  Supplement.] 

TOD,  JAMES,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  service  of  tho  East  India 
Company,  was  born  in  England  in  1782,  but  educated  in  Scotland. 
He  went  out  to  India  in  1800,  BDd  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
2nd  Bengal  Kuropean  regiment ;  tbence  be  volunteered  for  the  Mo- 
ws* transferred  to  tbe  marine*,  served  a*  a  marine  on  board 
i  Morniugton,  and  iii  1805,  when  in  tho  subsidiary  force  at  Gwalior, 
iu  Hindustan,  was  attached,  under  bis  friend  Mr.  Grama  Mercer,  to  the 
rmbasay  sent  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  Mahratta  war  to  tbe  camp  of  Sindia  in 
Mewar,  where  the  embassy  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1806.  IUjpooLa.ua, 
of  which  Mewar  is  one  of  the  states,  thenceforward  became  tbe  scene 
of  hia  official  labours,  as  well  as  of  the  geographical,  historical,  and 
antiquarian  invettigations  by  which  be  distinguished  himself.  He 
began  to  nuke  surveys  of  iUj  poo  tana  soon  after  his  arrival  in  tbe 
country,  and  tbo  result  of  those  surveys  was  the  magnificent  map 
which  is  given  at  tbe  commencement  of  bis  'Annals  of  Rsjast'han.' 
The  map  was  completed  in  1815,  and  was  presented  to  tbe  Msrquia  of 
Hasting*,  then  guvtroor-general  of  India,  and  it  was  of  great  use  in 
forming  the  plan  of  operations  in  1817,  tbo  previous  maps  of  the 
country  having  been  very  imperfect  and  erroneous.  In  1817  he  nas 
appointed  political  agent,  with  tho  entire  control  of  five  of  tbo  states 
which  had  just  then  placed  themselves  under  BritUti  protection — 
Mewar,  Marnar,  Jcesulmecr,  Kotah,  and  Boonde*.  Tbe  results  of 
hi*  invettigations  into  tho  geography,  history,  and  antiquities  of 
Rejpootaua  arc  given  in  bLi  '  AnnaU  of  Rsjastban.' 

In  1822  the  impaired  state  of  bis  health  rendered  it  necessary  tbst 
he  should  return  to  the  more  congenial  climate  of  bis  native  country. 
Previously  however  to  his  departure  fr  m  India  he  mado  a  circuit  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Itajpootana,  including  Gujcrat,  which  ho  com- 
pleted at  tho  close  of  1822,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1823  be  sailed  from 
Bombay,  and  arrived  safely  in  England. 

Aftor  bis  return  to  England  his  time  nas  chiefly  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  officiated  for  awhile  as  librarian  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  In  lb3l  ho  went  to  the  Continent  for  tbe  relief  of  a  complaint 
in  the  chest,  and  remained  abroad  twelve  months.  He  returned  to 
England  in  September  1  *35.  While  at  Rome  he  was  occupied  with  a 
work  to  be  entitled  '  Travels  in  Western  India,'  the  result  of  the 
journey  which  be  mode  previous  to  his  return  to  England,  and  espe- 
cially hi*  observations  in  Gnjerat.  The  last  ohapters  of  the  work  were 
written  iu  October  It 35,  while  residing  with  his  mother  in  Hampshire, 
and  the  manuscript  was  b ft  nearly  fit  for  publication.  On  the  ICth  of 
November,  while  transacting  busiooa  with  his  bankers  in  London,  he 
bail  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  lay  without  consciousness]  for  twenty- 
eeveu  hours.  He  died  November  17,  1835,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
He  left  a  willow,  tho  daughter  of  Or.  Clutterbuok,  and  a  young  family. 

Biabop  Hebrr,  who  travelled  through  Mewar  and  the  adjoining 
Rajpoot  state*  in  1825,  on  his  way  to  Oujcrat,  bears  testimony  to  the 
enaction  and  rtepect  borne  to  Colonel  Tod  by  the  upper  and  middling 
clawea  of  society  iu  vsrious  towns  through  which  the  bishop  passed. 
He  says — "  Here  and  in  our  subsequent  stage*  we  were  continually 
asked  by  tbe  cutwals,  Ac  after  'Tod  Sahib' (Captain  Tod),  whether 
his  health  was  better  sinoe  he  returned  to  Eoglaud,  and  whether  there 
waa  any  chance  of  seeing  him  again.  On  being  told  it  waa  not  likely, 
they  all  expressed  much  regret,  saying  that  the  country  had  nover 
known  quiet  till  he  came  among  them,  and  that  everybody,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  except  thieves  and  Pindareea,  loved  him.  He,  in  fact, 
Dr.  8mith  told  me,  loved  the  people  of  this  country,  and  understood 
their  Isuguage  and  manners  in  a  very  unusual  degree."  Rheelwara,  a 
commercial  town  which  had  oonUined  12,000  families,  had  been 
entirely  ruined  by  the  depredations  of  the  Mahrattas  at  the  time  when 
Colonel  Tod  was  appointed  political  agent.  He  set  himself  to  restore 
it,  and  in  loss  than  a  year  there  were  700  prosperous  and  peaceful 
families  iu  it.  Colonel  Tod,  iu  a  letter  to  a  friend,  says — "  Regarding 
Bhilwarra,  tbe  work  of  my  hands,  in  February  1818  there  was  cot  a 
dog  in  it;  in  1822  I  left  3000  bouse*,  of  which  1200 


merchants.  An  entire  street,  arcaded,  was  built  under  my  directions 
and  with  my  mean*.  Tbe  merchants  from  Calcutta,  Jeeaulmer,  Delhi, 
Surat,  from  every  mart  iu  India,  bad  their  correspondents,  and  in  fact 
it  was  becoming  tho  chief  mart  of  Rajast'han.  The  affection  of  these 
people  a  thousand  time*  repaid  my  ctres."  Bishop  Heber,  after 
describing  the  prosperous  state  in  wbioh  he  found  tb*  town  in  1825, 
says,  ''The  place  had  been  entirely  ruined  by  Jnmsheed  Khan,  and 
deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants,  when  Captain  Tod  persuaded  the  Rana 
to  adopt  measure*  for  encouraging  tbe  owners  of  land  to  return,  and 
foreign  merchant*  to  settle.  He  himself  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations 
for  them,  and  obtained  them  an  immunity  from  taxes  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  sent  them  patterns  of  different  articles  of  English 
manufacture  for  their  imitation.  He  also  gavo  money  liberally  to  tbe 
beautifying  of  their  town.  In  ahort,  as  one  of  tbo  merobauU  who 
called  on  me  said,  '  It  ought  to  be  called  Todgunge,  but  there  is  no 
need,  for  we  shall  never  forget  him.'" 

The  'Annals  of  Rajaat'han'  were  publiabed  in  London  in  2  vols, 
royal  4to,  voL  L  in  1829,  and  voL  ii.  in  1832.  The  '  Travels  in  Weatrru 
India,  embracing  a  Visit  to  the  Sacred  Mounts  of  the  Jain*  aud  tbe 
most  celebrated  Shrines  of  Hindu  faith  between  Rajpootaoa  and  tho 
Indus,  with  an  Account  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kehrwalla,'  waa  pub- 
lished in  183!)  in  a  bandsomo  4to  volume 

TODD,  REV.  HENRY  JOHN,  was  born  in  17G3,  and  educated  at 
Hertford  College,  Oxford,  where  be  proceeded  M.A.  in  1780.  He 
became  a  minor  eanon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  soou  after  being 
I.    In  1792  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
iry  to  tbe  vicarage  of  Milton,  near  that  city  ;  aud  some  year* 
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after,  by  the  same  body,  to  tbe  rectory  of  Allhallows,  Lombard -street, 
London,  on  which  be  fixed  hi*  residence  in  tbe  metropolis  Iu 
November  1803,  be  was  appointed,  by  the  arebbiabop.  Keeper  of  tbo 
Manuncripta  a'.  Lambeth,  In  1820  he  waa  withdrawn  from  London, 
by  being  presented  by  tho  Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  the  rectory  of 
SetttiDgton,  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  value  of  10452. ;  in  1830  he  waa 
collated  bv  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  prebend  of  Hustbwaite, 
in  that  cathedral  church ;  and,  finally,  in  1832  he  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Cleveland. 

Hi*  first  publication  waa  'Some  Account  of  tb*  Deans  of  Canter- 
bury, from  the  new  foundation  of  the  Church  by  Henry  VIII.,'  8vo, 
1793.  This  was  followed  by  an  edition  of  Milton's  'Masque  of 
Comus,'  with  cotes  and  illustrations,  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  1798;  'The  Poetical  Work*  of  John  Milton,' 
with  note*  and  a  life,  6  vole.  8vo,  1801,  for  which  b*  received  2007. 
from  tbo  book-sellers,  and  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  in  1809, 
a  third  in  1826,  and  a  fourth  iu  1813,  and  the  portion  of  which  con- 
sisting of  the  Life  and  the  Verbal  Index  has  alio  been  publiabed 
separately ;  'A  Catalogue  of  tbe  Library  of  Christcburch,  Canterbury, 
8vo,  1802 ;  *  The  Work*  of  Edmund  Spenser,'  with  note*  and  a  Life, 
8  vols.  Svo,  1805,  reprinted  in  1845;  'Illustrations  of  the  Live*  and 
Writing*  of  John  Gower  aud  Geoffrey  Chauoer,'  Svo,  1810;  'A  Cata- 
logue of  tbe  Arcbiepiscopal  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth 
Palace,'  fol.,  1812  (100  copies  privstely  printed) ;  a  new  edition  of 
'  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  with  corrections 
and  addition*,'  4  vol*.  4  to,  1814,  &c,  and  again  in  3  vols.  4to,  1827  ; 
'  The  History  of  tho  College  of  Bonliommes.  at  Asbridge,'  folio,  1823 
(privately  printed  for  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater) ;  '  Orizinal  Sin,  Freo 
Will,  Regeneration,  Faith,  Good  Works,  and  Universal  Redemption,  as 
maintained  in  certain  Declaration*  of  our  Reformers,'  *c,  8vo,  1818; 
'A  Vindication  of  our  Authorised  Translation  and  Translator*  of  tbe 
(in  reference  to  Bellamy's  new  translation),  Svo,  1318;  'Obaer- 
i  on  the  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalm*,  by  Stemhold,  Hopkins, 
and  others,'  Svo,  1819;  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  Bkhop  of  Chester,'  2  vols.  Svo,  1821  ;  'An 
Account  of  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Professor  Carlyle,  now  at 
Lambeth,'  Svo,  1823  (privately  printed);  a  new  edition  of  'Arch- 
bishop Cranmer '•  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,'  Svo, 
1825,  with  a  Vindication  of  Cranmer.  reprinted  in  12mo  in  1828 ;  'A 
Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  concerning  the  Authorship 
of  Icon  Baailiko,'  8vo,  1825  (assigning  the  work  to  Bishop  Gauden) ; 
'  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Liugard's  Vindication  of  his  History  of  England,  as 
far  a*  respect*  Archbishop  Cranmer,'  Svo,  1827  ;  '  Biahop  Gauden  the 
Author  of  Icon  Baailiko  further  shown,  in  an*wer  to  Dr.  Wordsworth," 
8vo,  1829;  'Life  of  Arebbiabop  Cranmer,'  2  vols.  Svo,  1831  (as  en- 
largement of  the '  Vindication ') ;  'Authentic  Account  of  our  Autho- 
rised Version  of  the  Bible,'  12mo,  Malton,  1884.  We  bare  omitted  a 
few  theological  piece*  of  inferior  importance.  He  we*  also,  in  (he 
early  part  of  hi*  literary  career,  a  frequent  contributor  to  tbe  '  Gentle- 
man'* Magazine ; '  and  he  is  stated,  in  Hasted* ■  History  of  Kent,  to 
have  assisted  largely  in  the  preparation  of  that  work. 

Archdeacon  Todd,  who  was  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty, 
died  at  Settrington,  on  the  24th  of  December  1845.  From  bis  wiU, 
an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the  « Gentleman's  Magazina '  for  June 
184C,  he  appears  to  have  left  several  daughter*. 

Archdeacon  Todd,  though  tbe  editor  of  Milton  and  Spenser,  bad  no 
pretensions  to  either  poetical  talent  or  poetical  teste ;  nor  was  even 
his  acquaintance  with  our  old  poetry,  or  with  our  old  literature  in 
general,  very  extensive  or  intimate.  Hi*  annotation*,  accordingly,  are 
rather  dry.  At  the  same  time,  if  they  do  not  overflow  with  much 
variety  of  knowledge,  aud  rarely  display  any 
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tney  do  iiot  annoy  the  reader  by  any  kind  of  superfluous  disquisition. 
Ha  ia  certainly  not  a  very  animated  narrator ;  bat  his  fscts  may  gene- 
rally be  depended  upon.  Hi*  moat  ueoful  services,  perhaps,  hare  been 
rendered  in  the  field  of  bibliography. 

TODD,  ROBERT  BENTLEY.  M.D.,  F.RS.,  an  eminent  physician 
and  physiologist,  was  bora  and  educated  in  Ireland.  On  the  opening 
of  King's  College,  London,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Physiology. 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Dublin,  and  a 


uate  In  medicine  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  On  settling  in  London 
he  became  a  licentiate  and  afterwards  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  On  the  opening  of  King's  College  Hospital  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  that  institution,  a  post  which  he  holds  at  the 
present  day.  In  1838,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Grant,  he  became 
editor  of  the  '  Cylopjedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  an  extensive 
work  which  is  only  just  completed.  Latterly  Dr.  Todd  was  the  sole 
editor,  and  he  has  himself  contributed  several  articles,  more  espe- 
cially those  on  the  Heart,  Brain,  and  Nervous  System,  He  has  besides 
published  many  works,  which  have  given  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
practical  physician.  One  of  hia  earliest  works  was  '  On  Gout,  Rheu- 
matic Fever,  and  Chronie  Rheumatism  of  the  Joints.'  His  clinical 
lectures  on  various  subjects  have  been  published  in  the  'Medical 
Gazette'  and  'Medical  Times.'    Two  volumes  of  these  lectures  on 


diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  urinary  organs  were  published 
in  1857.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bowman,  who  was  for  many  years 
joint  professor  of  physiology  with  him  iu  King's  College,  be  publUbed 
the  '  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man.'  He  baa  alio 
published  a  work  on  the  '  Anatomy  of  the  Braio,  Spinal  Cord,  and 
Ganglions.'  In  addition  to  these  worse  he  has  published  many  separate 
papers  in  the  *  Medico-Cbirurgicsl  Transactions,'  and  in  the  medical 
journals.  He  has  now  resigned  his  professorship  at  King's  College,  and 
ia  enjoving  the  fruit  of  his  numerous  labours.    [  Sre  Scitlmiint.] 

•TODLEBEN,  FRANCIS  EDWARD,  Russian  General  of  Engineers, 
was  born  May  25,  1818,  at  Mitau.  in  the  Russian  province  of  Courland. 
He  studied  at  Riga,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  College  of 
Engineers  at  St  Petersburg.  When  the  Russian  army  entered  the 
Denubian  Principalities  in  1853  he  wss  2nd  captain  in  the  corps  of 
engineers,  and  he  served  under  General  Schilders  in  the  campaign  on 
the  Danube.  In  August  1854  the  Russian  armies  crossed  the  Prutb 
on  their  retreat  from  the  Principalities,  and  on  the  14th  of  September 
tho  French  and  English  troops  were  landed  in  the  Crimea.  Having 
gained  the  victory  of  the  Alma,  the  allies  made  a  6ank  march  round 
the  bead  of  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  and  occupied  the  heights  on 
of  the  city.  An  elevated  ridge  with  commanding 
>  ravines  covered  the  city  and  doeks ;  end  the  position 
was  thus  eminently  defeasible,  but  little  had  then  been  done  to  improve 
It  by  art,  for  an  attack  on  that  side  was  quite  unexpected.  Prince 
Meuii^hikoff,  by  sinking  some  of  bin  great  shipe  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  having  effectually  prevented  the  allied  fleet  from  entering, 
the  allied  arniiee  were  at  the  same  time  prevented  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  undefended  state  of  the  city,  and  carrying  it  by  a  sudden 
attack  ;  for  they  would  then  have  been  exposed  to  the  batteries  of  the 
ahips  in  the  harbour,  far  more  powerful  than  any  artillery  which  they 
then  possessed,  and  would  have  risked  the  loes  of  their  own  position 
on  th«  southern  plateau.  A  siege  was  therefore  resolved  upon ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  allies  begin  to  cut  their  trenches  and  prepare  for  a 
bombsrdmeut,  than  earth-works  and  massive  ramparts  armed  with 
formidable  batteries  began  to  rise  up  in  opposition  with  Incredible 
rapidity,  The  genius  of  Todleben  seems  to  have  been  early  discovered, 
said  the  fortifications  were  plsoed  under  his  direction.  When  the  city 
was  ultimately  taken,  the  defences,  interior  ns  wall  as  exterior,  were 
found  to  be  far  above  as  wsU  ss  different  from  the  works  of  ordinary 
engineering.  The  extent,  completeness,  and  strength  of  the  Flagstaff, 
the  Malakhoff,  the  Redan,  and  other  batteries  smaller  but  connected, 
which  had  so  long  protracted  the  siege  and  rendered  the  capture  so 
difficult,  filled  the  spectators  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 
Todleben  was  advanced  rapidly  in  the  grades  of  his  profession,  till  at 
the  termination  of  the  war  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  General  of 
Engineers,  and  was  decorated  with  the  clasps  of  the  order  of  8t. 
George.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  siege  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg, 
but  all  his  great  works  of  defence  had  then  been  completed. 

TOGRAI,  or  TOGHRAI,  the  surname  of  Aba  Ismail  Hoeein  Ben 
'Ali  Ben  Mohammed  Mowayyed  cd-Din  ai-Isefahoui,  and  tbe  name  by 
which  he  ia  commonly  known.  He  wss  descended  from  Aba'l-Aswad 
ad-Do ioli,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  companions  of  Mohammed, 
and  was  born  at  Ispahan  in  the  5th  oentury  of  the  Hejra,  or  the 
11th  of  the  Christian  era,  and  gained  great  reputation  as  a  post  He 
was  at  first  in  the  service  of  the  celebrated  Melek  Shah  (a.h.  465-485 ; 
a.D.  1073-92)  and  bis  son  Mohammed,  the  third  and  fifth  sultans  of 
Persia  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  ;  and  he  afterwards  became  vixir  to 
Maa'oud,  the  eon  of  Mohammed,  and  sultan  of  MosuL  When  this 
prince  revolted  from  his  brother  Mahmud,  the  seventh  Seljukuin  Sultan 
of  Persia,  and  was  conquered  in  the  battle  at  Eatcrabud  near  Rama- 
dan, A.B.  614  (a-D.  1120),  Tograi  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  at  first 
kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror.  This  however  excited  tbe  jealousy 
of  his  vixir,  Abu  Talib  'All  Ben  Ahmed  as-Semircmi,  who  caused 
Tograi  to  be  secretly  put  to  death,  a.h.  515  (aj>.  1121),  under  the 
»  of  his  beluga  r 
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the  account  of  bis  death  given  by  Abulfeda  ('  AnniL  Moslem.,'  voL  iiL, 
p.  417)  and  Ibn  Kballekan  ('  Vit  Hlustr.  Viror.,'  §  198,  ed.  Wiistenf.); 
that  given  by  Leo  African  us  ('  Do  Vir.  Illastr.  Arab.,'  cap.  13)  ia  some- 
what different.  He  was  rather  more  than  sixty  lunar,  or  fifty-eight 
solar,  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation,  and  was  distinguished  by  several  titles  or  surnames. 
The  word  'Tograi '  is  the  name  given  to  tbe  person  employed  by  the 
saltan  to  write  on  all  the  imperial  decrees  and  proclamations  his  name 
and  titles  in  a  peculiarly  large  and  flourishing  character,  which  is 
called,  from  a  Persian  work,  the  'toj*ra;'  and  from  Tograi  s  skill  in 
writing  this,  or  perhaps  from  his  celebrity  as  an  author,  he  derived 
the  title  of '  Fakhr  si  Cottab,'  or  the  Glory  of  Writers.  His  surname 
'  Al-monshi'  signifies  a  person  employed  to  draw  up  the  letters  written 
in  the  name  of  tho  prince ;  and  that  of '  Aloatad '  means  the  master  or 
doctor, 

Tbe  most  celebrated  of  his  poems,  and  the  only  one  which  has 
been  published,  is  that  entitled  '  Lamiato  'l-'Ajam,'  which  he  composed 
in  Arabio  at  Baghdad,  a-o.  505  (a.d.  1111-12).  It  derives  its  name 
'  Lamiat '  from  tbe  circumstance  that  all  the  verses  end  with  the  letter 
/out,  or  I;  and  'al-'Ajam,'  that  is,  'of  the  Persians,'  is  added  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  celebrated  Arabic  poem  written  by  Shanfara,  and 
entitled  '  Lamiato  l-'Arab.'  It  is  a  poem  of  the  elegiao  kind,  written 
in  a  plaintive  style,  and  composed  of  disticbs ;  and  has  been  frequently 
published  and  translated.  The  first  edition  Is  that  by  the  elder 
Pococke,  8vo,  Oxford,  1861,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  copious 
elementary  note*.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  ia  a  trestiso  on  Arabio 
prosody  by  Samuel  Clerk,  the  University  printer.  There  is  an  edition 
by  Matthias  Ancbereen,  with  an  unedited  Latin  translation  by  Golius, 
published  in  1707,  Utrecht,  which  is  now  exceedingly  scarce,  as  almost 
all  tbe  copies  were  lost  at  sea.  Tograi' a  poem  wss  also  published  in 
Arabic,  together  with  that  by  Shanfara,  by  H.  A.  Frabn,  8vo,  Cesen, 
1814.  It  wss  translated  into  English  by  Leon  Chappilow,  4to,  Cam- 
bridge, 1758;  into  French  by  Pierre  Vattier,  8 vo,  Paris,  1600;  into 
German  by  Reiske,  Friedricnstadt,  4to,  (Dresden),  1756.  A  fuller 
account  of  the  editiona  and  translations  of  this  poem  may  be  found  in 
Scbnurrer's  'Bibliotheca  Arabic*,'  and  Zenker's  'Bibliotheca  Orien- 
talis,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1840.  Tograi  also  wrote  a  work  on  alchemy, 
entitled  '  Direclio  in  Ueum  FUiorum,'  which  title  has  been  the  occasion 
of  D'Herbelot  s  making  a  great  mistake  as  to  the  contents  of  the  book. 

(Schnurrer,  Bibtiotk.  Arab.;  De  Secy's  article  on  Tograi  in  the 
BuyrapA.  Univrrt.  ;  WUstenfeld,  Qtschujitt  dtr  ArabUcMen  AerUe  und 
NatnrforKJur,  Gottingen.  1840,  §  151,  p.  87.) 

TOLAND,  JOHN,  was  born  on  tho  80th  of  November  1669  or 
1670  (it  is  not  certain  which),  in  the  most  northern  part  of  tbe  county 
of  Londonderry,  in  the  peninsula  called  Inis-Eogao,  whence  in  one  of 
his  works,  published  with  a  Latin  title,  he  called  himself 1  Boganesius.' 
Though  it  is  not  known  who  his  parents  were,  it  is  known  that  they 
were  Roman  Catholics.  He  telle  us  of  himself,  "  Being  educated  from 
my  cradle  in  the  grossest  superstition  and  idolatry,  God  was  pleased 
to  make  my  own  reason,  and  such  ss  made  use  of  theirs,  the  happy 
instruments  of  my  conversion."  ('  Christianity  not  Mysterious,'  Pro- 
face,  p.  viii.)  And  again,  alluding,  in  his  '  Apology  '  (p.  16),  to  a 
charge  made  agsinst  him  that  he  was  a  Jesuit,  ho  says  that  "  he  was 
not  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  became  as  zealous  against  Popery  as  he 
has  ever  sinos  continued.  .  .  .  Yet  in  Ireland  that  malicious  report 
gained  upon  some  few,  because  bis  relations  were  Papists,  and  that  be 
happened  to  be  so  brought  up  himself  in  his  childhood."  He  was  sent 
first  to  a  school  at  Red  castle  near  Londonderry,  where,  we  are  told, 
that,  having  been  christened  Janus  Junius,  he  was  laughed  out  of  this 
name  by  the  boys,  and  took  the  name  of  John,  which  he  ever  after 
kept.  Ho  wont  in  18»7  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  after  being 
there  three  years,  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  be  got  a 
diploma  as  Muter  of  Arts,  in  Jane  1690.  8hortly  after  this  be  went 
into  England,  where  managing  to  gain  the  favour  of  some  influential 
dissenters,  be  was  tent  by  them  to  the  University  of  Leyden  to  study, 
and  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  a  minister. 

He  stayed  at  Leyden  about  two  years,  and  made  the  friendship  of 
Le  Clare,  Leibnitz,  and  other  learned  men,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
corresponded.  On  bia  return  to  England  ho  went  for  some  timo  to 
Oxford,  where  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  collecting  materials  on 
various  subjects  in  the  Bodleian  library.  The  vanity  of  his  character, 
and  the  ostentatious  avowal  of  free-thinking  on  religion,  appear  to 
have  made  him  conspicuous  at  Oxford,  as  they  did  everywhere  else 
through  the  whole  of  his  life.  But  in  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  advice 
which  he  received  hora,  be  denied  his  being  either  an  atheist  or  a  deist. 
('  Collection,  of  Several  Pieces  of  Mr.  John  ToUnd,  to..'  voL  U.  p.  302.) 

At  Oxford  be  began  bis  'Christianity  not  Mysterious,'  which  wss 
published  in  Loudon  in  1 696,  the  year  after  bis  leaving  Oxford.  Tho 
remainder  of  the  title,  viz., '  A  Treatise  showing  that  there  ia  nothing 
in  the  Gospel  contrary  to  reason  nor  above  it,  and  that  no  Christian 
doctrine  can  be  called  a  Mystery,'  more  fully  explained  the  object  of 
tho  publication.  Ths  work  created  a  very  considerable  sensation,  and 
elicited  much  attack  and  some  persecution. 

In  1697  Toland  returned  to  his  native  country.   Mr.  Molyneux 
wrote  to  Locke,  April  6th,  1697,  from  Dublin :  "In  my  last  to  you, 
there  was  a  passage  relating  to  the  author  of  'Christianity  not  Myste- 
I  did  not  than  think  that  hs  wss  to  near  me  as  within  the 
of  this  city ;  bat  I  find  since  «>»*  he  is  come  over  hither,  snd 
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have  had  tho  favour  of  a  visit  from  Lira.  I  now  understand,  m  I 
intimated  to  you,  that  bo  wan  lx>ni  in  thin  country,  but  that  be  hath 
been  a  great  while  abrond,  aud  bin  education  wan  fur  some  time  under 
tbo  great  Le  Clerc.  But  that  fur  which  I  can  never  honour  him  too 
touch  is  his  acquaintance  und  friendship  to  jou,  aud  the  respect  which 
ou  all  occasions  he  expresses  for  you.  I  propose  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction in  hU  conversation— I  take  him  to  be  a  caudid  freethinker, 
and  a  good  scholar.  But  there  is  a  violent  sort  of  spirit  that  reign* 
here,  which  begin*  already  to  show  itself against  him,  and  1  believe 
will  increase  daily;  for  I  find  the  clergy  alarmed  to  a  mighty  degree 
against  him ;  aud  last  Sunday  he  had  hia  welcome  to  this  city, 
in  hearing  himself  harangued  ogoiust  out  of  the  pulpit  by  a 
prelate  of  this  county."  (Locke*  '  Weirks,'  vol.  viii.  p.  405,  ovo, 
ed.  179'J.)  Toland  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  l/ocke; 
and  this  acquaintance  he  made  the  most  of  in  conversation  at  Dublin. 
In  Locke's  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who,  iu  defending  Hie 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  agaiust  Toland,  hail  connected  Locke  with 
him,  ho  showed  that  he  did  not  reciprocate  iu  an  equal  degree  Toltttid's 
friendship  and  rsteeiu  for  him.  Mr.  AMyueux  wrote  i>f  him  i.fie.r- 
wards.  May  27,  16l<7  :  "  Truly,  to  be  free,  1  do  not  think  bit  manage- 
ment, since  he  came  into  this  eity,  hat  been  so  prudent  lie  has  raised 
Bgaiust  him  the  clamour  of  all  par  tie*,  ntnl  this  not  so  much  by  his 
difference  in  opinion,  as  by  his  unreasonable  way  of  discoursing,  pro 
pupating,  and  inaintaji.il  g  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Toland  also  takes  here  a 
great  liberty  on  all  occasions,  to  vouch  your  patronage  and  friendship, 
winch  makes  many  that  rail  at  him  r.'.l  also  at  you.  (  believe  you  will 
not  approve  of  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  by  your  shaking  him 
off,  in  your  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester"  (p.  4211.  And  Jioeke, 
ou  June  l.r>,  wrote  what  is  worth  quoting  for  itself,  as  well  as  for  the 
opinion  implied  of  Toland  :  "As  to  tbcgeutlonnin  to  whom  you  think 
my  friendly  admonishments  may  be  of  advantago  for  his  conduct 
hereafter,  I  must  tell  you  that  he  is  a  man  to  whom  I  never  wrote  in 
my  life,  and  I  think  1  shall  not  now  begin ;  mid  as  to  hi*  conduct,  it  is 
what  I  never  ao  much  as  spoke  to  him  of  :  that  is  a  liberty  to  be  taken 
only  with  friend*  and  intimate*,  for  who^e  Conduct  one  is  mightily 
concerned,  and  in  whoso  affairs  one  interests  himself.  I  cannot  but 
wish  well  to  all  men  of  part*  and  learning,  and  be  ready  to  afford 
them  all  tbo  civilities  and  good  offices  iu  my  power;  but  there  must 
bo  other  qualities  to  bring  me  so  a  friend. hip.  and  unite  me  in  those 
stricter  ties  of  concern  ;  for  I  put  a  great  deal  of  diHereuco  between 
tin  iso  whom  I  thus  receive  Into  my  heart  and  affection  and  thoee 
whom  I  receive  into  my  chamber,  and  do  not  treat  them  with  n 
perfect  strangeness "  (p.  425).  Pecuniary  difficulties  and  persecu- 
tions together  obliged  Toland  to  leave  Ireland  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  parliament  at  Dublin  voted  that  the  book  should  be  burnt  by  the 
common  haiicman.  Mr.  Molyneux  give*  an  account  of  hi*  departure 
in  another  letter  written  to  Locke, 

Ho  went  to  Loudon,  and,  nothing  daunted,  published  'An  Apology 
for  Mr.  Toland,  in  a  Letter  from  himself  to  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Common*  in  Ireland,  written  the  day  before  hi*  book  was  resolved 
to  be  burnt  by  the  Committee  of  Religion  :  to  which  w  prefixed  a 
Narrative  containing  the  occasion  of  the  said  Letter.'  He  now 
devoted  himself  very  vigorously  to  book-making  of  all  sorts,  in  politic*, 
theology,  literature :  thowing  always,  even  in  tbe  pamphlets  which 
the  mere  passing  occasions  called  forth,  a  degree  of  genius  and  erudi- 
tion deserving  of  a  better  fate  than  his  very  scanty  and  precarious 
earnings.  He  published  in  1C9K  a  pamphlet,  just  after  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  when  there  aroeo  the  question  what  force*  should  be  kept 
on  foot,  entitled,  '  Tbo  Militia  Hcformed,  or  an  rosy  scheme  of  fur- 
nishing England  with  a  constant  lj»ud  Force,  capablo  to  prevent  or 
to  subdue  any  foreign  power,  and  to  maintain  perpetual  quiet  at 
home,  without  endangering  the  public  liberty ; '  and  in  tbe  same  year 
his  'Life  of  Milton,'  which  was  prefixed  to  'Milton's  Prose  Works,' 
in  3  vol*,  folio.  Then  came,  in  lo£K».  tbe  '  Amyntor,  or  a  Defouco  of 
Milton'*  Life,"  in  answer  to  a  ctitici--m  of  Dr.  Hhickal1,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  on  some  incidental  remarks  mode  by  bim  in  bi*  '  Lifo  of 
Milton '  on  tbe  genuineness  of  some  part*  of  Scripture.  There 
followed  in  rapid  succession  his  edition*  of  Holies'*  'Memoir*,'  and  of 
llarriugton'a  Works,  with  a  life  of  Harrington  prefixed;  'Clito,'  a 
poem  on  the  force  of  eloquence ;  4  Anelia  Libera,  or  the  Limit  vtion 
and  Succession  of  the  Crown  of  England  explained  and  asserted,'  and 
other  political  pamphlets.  The  'Anglia  Libera'  wo*  published  in 
1701,  on  the  passing  of  tbe  act  which  settled  tbo  crown  on  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Hanover  and  her  heir*,  after  the  death  of  William,  and  of 
Anno  without  issue ;  and  Toland  went  over  to  Hanover  and  managed 
to  get  presented  to  the  electres*  by  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  bad 
been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  carry  the  act  to  the  electros*,  and  then 
presented  hi*  'Anglia  Libera'  to  her  with  hi*  own  bands.  He  after- 
wards stayed  in  Hanover  for  some  short  time,  and  went  from  thence 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  acting  at  these  courts  apparently  as  a  sort  of 
political  sgeut,  and  making  tbe  most  of  tbe  recommendation*  which 
he  carried  from  the  English  government  to  extend  his  reputation  for 
literature  and  learning.  He  won  the  good  opinion  both  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  and  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia;  they  both  courted  bis  conversa- 
tion, and  afterwards  bis  correspondence.  On  the  occasion  of  hi*  first 
visit  to  Berlin  be  held  a  theological  discussion  with  Bsaasobro  in  the 
presence  of  the  queen,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  moderator,  and  closed 
It,  ou  observing  that  the  disputant*  were  beginning  to  lose  tieir 


temper.  Hi*  letter*  to  Serena,  published  in  1701,  were  addressed  to 
the  qu?en  of  Prussia, 

In  1702,  in  an  interval  of  his  residence  abroad,  be  published 
'Vindicus  Liberiua,  or  Mr.  Tolanda  Defence  of  himself  against  tbe 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  aud  others.'  In  thi*  work  his  opinion* 
have  assumed  a  very  subdued  tone,  whioh  i*  perhaps  to  be  aocouutrd 
for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  prospect  of  politics!  advancement  which 
seemed  to  be  opening  for  him.  "  Being  tiow  arrived  to  year*  that  will 
not  wholly  excuse  inconsiderateoe**  iu  resolving,  or  precipitance  in 
acting.  1  hruily  hope  that  my  persuasion  and  practice  will  show  me  to 
be  a  true  Chi istiau,  that  my  due  conformity  to  the  publie  worship 
may  prove  me  to  be  a  good  churchman,  and  that  my  untainted  loyalty 
to  King  William  will  argue  me  to  be  a  staunch  commonwealth's  man." 
Subsequent  theological  work*  showed  this  to  have  been  a  moderation 
mer-  ly  assumed  for  the  time. 

Tbe  mask  of  orthoJoxy  wo*  thrown  off  in  a  pamphlet  which  he 
published  in  1705,  in  tbe  title  of  which  be  di  1  not  scruple  to  designate 
himself  a  Pantheist :  'Socinianism  truly  stated,  being  ao  example  of 
fair  dealing  in  theological  controvendes ;  to  which  is  prefixed  Indif- 
ference in  disputes  recommended  by  a  Pantheist  to  an  orthodox  friend.' 
Put  he  was  now  enjnyiug  tbe  nealous  patrmuige  of  Harley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  in  the  previous  year  become  secretary  of  state, 
aud  be  probably  thought  he  could  again  afford  to  be  a  free  thinker, 
llarley  employed  hiiu  to  write  several  political  pamphlets,  and  sent 
him  abroad  again  in  i7u7,  to  Germany  and  Holland.  The  nature  of 
his  connection  with  llarley  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  enc  of  his  '  .Memorials  to  tbo  Earl  of  Oxford.'  which  are  printed 
in  a  poitbutuous  collection  of  hU  pieces  written  at  a  time  when  tbe 
zeal  of  bis  patron  bad  cooled  "  1  hid  an  honester  scheme  of  serving 
my  countiy,  your  lordship,  and  myself;  for  seeing  it  was  neither  co»v 
v  uient  for  you  nor  a  thing  at  all  desire  1  by  me,  that  1  should  appear 
in  auy  public  post,  I  sincerely  proposed,  as  occasions  should  offer,  to 
communicate  to  your  lordship  my  observations  on  tbe  temper  of  the 
ministry,  the  disposition*  of  the  people,  tbe  conditiou  of  our  enemies 
or  allies  abroad,  uiiel  what  I  might  think  most  expedient  in  every  con- 
juncture ;  which  advice  you  were  to  follow  in  whale,  or  in  part,  or 
not  at  all,  as  your  own  superior  wisdom  should  direct.  .  .  .  As 
much  a*  I  thought  myself  fit,  cr  was  thought  so  by  others,  for  such 
general  observation*,  so  much  have  I  ever  abhorred,  my  lord,  those 
particular  observers  wo  call  spies  ;  b  it  I  despise  the  calumny  no  less 
than  I  detest  the  thing."  (vol.  ii.  p.  223.)  Toland  was  abroad  on  thi* 
occasion  for  about  three  yean,  acting  a*  a  *ort  of  political  spy  for 
Harley,  though  he  disavowed  the  name,  and  eking  out  his  subsistence 
by  bis  pen.  and  apparently  in  any  way  that  presented  itself.  He  made 
a  trip  from  Holland  to  Vienna,  commission od  by  a  wealthy  banker  to 
procure  for  bim  from  the  imperial  ministers  tbe  rank  of  a  count  of 
the  empire;  but  he  did  lint  mceeod  in  attaining  tbe  object  of  his 
mission.  He  managed  iu  Holland  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Prince 
Eugene,  who  was  very  attentive  and  liberal  tb  bim.  In  the  '  Memo- 
rial'  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  whioh  bos  been  before  quoted,  Toland 
mysteriously  connects  this  prince  with  his  mission  to  Vienna,  and 
cunningly  tries  to  give  thi*  foolish  journey  a  character  of  great  dignity 
and  honour.  "  My  im|*netreble  negociatinn  at  Vienna,  bid  under  the 
pretence  of  curiosity,  was  not  only  applauded  by  tbo  prince  that 
employed  me,  but  also  proportionality  rewarded  "  (p.  225).  In  due 
time  he  quarrelled  with  Harley,  and'  then  wrote  pamphlet*  ag*in*t 
him.  As  a  Whig  pamphleteer,  ho  bod  the  honour  of  Swift  *  notice  in 
'  Tobnu's  Letter  to  DiaroaL' 

The  principal  publications  of  Toland  which  remain  to  be  mentioned 
are  the  following,  with  the  dates  of  their  appearance : — a  volume  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  1709,  containing  two  Latin  essays,  with  the  titles 
'  Adeisido?mon,  sue  Titus  Livius.  h  Superstitions  Vindicatua,'  and 


sou  Strabonis  do  Moyse  et  Keligione  Judiaca  His- 
traU;'  'The  Art  of  ltsstoring,  or  the  Piety  and 
Mouk  in  bringing  about  tho  last  Keetoration,  evi- 


toria  breviter  illustrate; 
Probity  of  General 

denood  from  hi*  own  Authentic  Letter*,  with  a  just  account  of  Sir 
Hogor,  who  runs  the  paralb-1  as  far  as  he  can'  (by  Sir  Roger  was 
meant  tbe  Earl  of  Oxford,  bi*  former  patron,  who  was  then  plotting 
the  restoration  of  the  Pretender) ;  and  '  A  Collection  of  Letters  by 
General  Monk,  relating  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Royal  Family,'  both 
published  in  1714:  'Reason*  for  Naturalising  the  Jew*  iu  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  same  footing  with  all  other  nations,  with  a 
Defence  of  tbe  Jews  against  all  Vulgar  Prejudices  in  all  Countries,' 
published  in  1714  ;  'The  State  Anatomy  of  Great  Britain,  containing 
a  particular  account  of  its  «*vcrol  Interest*  and  Parties,  their  bent 
and  genius,  and  what  each  of  them,  with  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  may 
hope  or  fear  from  the  reign  and  family  of  King  George,'  which  work 
called  forth  several  answers,  that  led  Toland  to  publish  a  second  part; 
'  Nasarenu*,  or  Jewish  Gentile,  or  Mahometan  Christianity,  containing 
the  History  of  the  Antient  Gospel  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Modern 
Gospel  of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  tho  same  Apostle,  this  last 
gospel  being  now  first  made  known  among  Christiana :  also  tbe 
original  plan  of  Christianity,  occasionally  explained  in  the  Naxarenee, 
whereby  divers  controversies  about  this  divine  (but  highly  perverted) 
institution  may  be  happily  terminated ;  with  tho  relation  of  an  Irish 
luscript  of  the  four  gospels,  a*  likewise  a  summary  of  the  I 


Irish  Christianity,  and  the  reality  of  the  Keldea*  (an  order  of  lay 
religious),  against  the  two  last  bishops  of  Worcester,'  which  appeared 
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in  1718;  '  Pantheisticon,  eive  Formula  celebrandio  Sodalitetla  Socrsv 
tiec,  in  ties  partes  dlvisa,  quoo  Panthtistirum  aive  sodalium  continent, 
1,  Mom  et  exlomate;  2,  Numen  et  philosnphiam  ;  3,  Liberteteni  ct 
noa  fallentem  legem  ncquo  fallendani :  Pr.cuiittltur  <3e  antiquis  et 
novis  eruditomm  sodalitatlbus.  ut  et  do  universo  iciflnito  et  xterno, 
diatribe.  Subjicitur  dedupliciPa:it!:ei<Mrum  philo»ophin  "ciuenda,  ao 
de  Tin  optiini  et  ornatitsiiui  idea,  di^ettatiuncula,'  published  in  1720; 
and  in  the  samo  year, '  Tetradymus ; '  and  in  17-1.  '  Letters  from  tha 
Right  Honourable  the  late  Karl  of  Shaftesbury  to  Robert  Moleaworth, 
Esq.,  now  Lord  Viscount  of  that  name  ;  vita  two  letters  written  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Cropley.' 

Some  of  tbrse  titles  show  at  once  the  learning  and  the  fantastical 
pedantry  of  Toland,  The  'Tetradymus'  cooM-ts  of  four  treatises, 
which  bear  the  names  Hodegus,  •.  lydophorus,  Hypatia,  and  Hango- 
neutes.  end  have  for  their  respective  subjects  the  pillar  of  clourl  and 
fire  which  led  the  Israelites,  and  which  Tolaud  argues  was  no  miracle ; 
the  exoteric  and  esoteric  philosophy  of  the  ancients ;  an  account  of  the 
female  philosopher  Hypatia, '*  who  was  murdered  at  Alexandria,  as 
was  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy  ;  "  and  an  answer  to  Dr. 
Mangey,  who  had  attacked  hit  'Nazarcuus.'  The  'Nazareuus'  and  the 
*  Pantheisticon '  bai  again  evoked  the  anger  of  the  ch  .i'ch.  Dr.  Ilare, 
dean  of  Worcester,  in  a  treatise  against  Uoadley,  spoke  of  Toland  as 
often  quoting  Locke  to  support  notions  he  never  dreatucd  of.  Tolaud 
pubtUhed  an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that  he  had  never  quoted  or 
even  named  Locke  in  bia  writings.  Hero  issued  a  counter-advertise- 
ment, in  which  lie  dir-cta  •'  makes  great  uso  of  Mr.  Locke's  principles" 
to  bo  read  instead  of  "is  often  quoted  to  support  notion*  he  never 
dreamed  of."  Tolaud  then  published  a  pamphlet,  with  the  titlo  '  A 
Short  Essay  upon  Lying,  or  a  Defence  of  a  Reverend  Dignitary,  who 
suff-rs  under  tho  Persecution  of  Mr.  Toland,  for  a lapnu  caltxmt.'  This 
pamphlet,  with  Hare's  advertisement,  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Tetradymus.'  Hare  returned  to  the  charge,  and,  in  the  preface  to  a 
new  e-iition  of  hi«  work,  speaks  of  *'  downright  Atheists,"  such  as  the 
impious  author  of  the  '  Pauthcisti'.on.' 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Toland,  whom  all  his  literary  industry 
could  not  keep  from  pecuniary  difficulties,  found  a  benefactor  in  Lord 
Molesworth.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  ha.  devoted  a  chapter  to  Tolaud  in  bit 
■  Calamities  of  Authors,'  mentions  from  Tolaud'e  papers  which  he  has 
seen,  the  paltry  sums  which  he  generally  received  for  his  writings. 
"For  bis  description  of  Kpaoni  he  was  to  receive  only  four  guineas  in 
case  1000  were  sold.  He  received  ten  guineas  for  his  pamphlet  on 
Naturali-iog  the  Jews,  and  ten  guineas  more  in  caso  Bernard  Lintott 
•old  2000.'  And  in  another  place,  in  the  '  Quarrels  of  Authors,'  in 
the  chapter  headed  'Linto'.t's  Account  II jok,'  ho  says,  **It  appears  that 
Toland  never  got  above  51,  10/.,  or  2t)i.  for  his  publications.  .  .  . 
All  tbis  author  seems  to  have  leaped  from  a  life  devoted  to  literary 
enterprise,  and  philosophy,  aid  patriotism,  appears  not  to  have 
exceeded  200/."  Tiits  la«t  stat-mimt  must  be  a  great  exaggeration. 
Further  details  as  to  'Poland's  literary  gains,  derived  also  from  Lin- 
tott's  Account- Book,  are  to  be  found  in  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes,' 
»ol.  t.,  p.  302. 

Toland  died  at  Putney,  where  he  had  lodged  for  about  four  years 
previous,  choosing  thst  place  on  account  of  its  convenient  distance 
from  London,  on  the  11th  of  March  17'i'-\  "  Never,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"  has  author  died  more  to  character  then  Toland  :  he  may  be  said  to 
have  died  with  a  busy  pen  in  bis  baud.  Having  Buffered  from  an 
unskilful  physician,  he  avenged  himrelf  in  his  own  way;  for  there  was 
found  on  his  table  an  *E&-sy  on  Phjsic  without  Physicians. '  The 
dying  patriot  trader  was  also  writing  a  preface  for  a  political  pamphlet 
on  the  Hanger  of  mercenary  parliaments;  and  the  philosopher  was 
composing  his  own  epitaph,  ono  more  proof  of  the  ruling  pas-ion  pre- 
dominating in  death;  but  why  should  a  Pantheist  be  solicitous 
to  perpetuate  his  genius  and  his  fame  1" 

Toiand's  posthumous  works  were  published  in  1726,  in  2  vols.  Svo, 
with  a  Life  by  Dee  Maizeanx  prefixed,  and  were  republished  in  1747. 
The  contents  of  these  two  volumes  are  an  additional  proof  of  tho  ver- 
satility of  his  powers :  they  contain,  together  with  many  other  essays, 
tho  Memorials  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  which  havo  been  referred  to,  and 
several  private  letters :  an  account  of  Oiordano  Bruno ;  the  Secret 
History  of  the  South-Sea  Scheme,  in  which  Toland  had  been  con- 
cerned; a  Plan  for  a  National  Dank;  and  a  proposal,  in  Latin,  for  a 
new  complete  edition  of  Cicero.  '  An  Historical  Account  or  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  late  eminently  famoua  Mr.  John  Toland,  by  one 
of  his  moat  intimate  friends,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord   ,'  was  pub- 
lished in  1789;  and  is  attributed  to  Curll.  This  is  not  so  minute  a 
biography  as  Des  Maixeaux'a  and  is  rather  a  sketch  of  his  writings  and 
opinions.  There  is  appended  to  it  a  complete  li»t  of  Toiand's  works, 
many  of  the  smaller  of  which  are  not  named  in  this  article. 

Toiand's  works  have  never  been  collected,  and  the  notoriety  which 
attended  him  during  his  life  having  coon  died  away,  they  are  now 
little  known.  But  they  are  almost  all  of  sotno  worth,  and  his  political 
writings  may  throw  some  littlo  light  on  tho  history  of  the  timce. 

TOLK'DO,  DON  PEDRO  DE,  a  younger  son  of  Frederic  of  Toledo, 
daks  of  Alba,  was  born  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  near  Salamanca,  in  14S4. 
■  going  through  bis  early  studies  he  was  placed  as  a  page  in  the 
;  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  took  him  Into  particular 
1  it  was  by  the  king's  influence  that  yonng  Pedro  obtained 
*  Maria  Osorio,  heiress  of  tho  house  of  Villafrancs, 


in  eonsequenco  of  which  he  took  the  titlo  of  Marquis  of  Viltafrancx, 
and  tho  possession  of  the  rich  estates  attached  to  it  He  afterward  a 
•erved  with  distinction  in  tho  expedition  against  Jean  d'Albrot,  kii.g 
of  Navarro,  and  after  King  Ferdinand's  death  he  continued  in  the 
service  of  bis  successor  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  afterwards  Charles  V.  of 
Germany.  Ho  served  against  the  revolted  conimuncrot  of  Casti'o, 
and  afterwards  followed  tiio  court  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  journeys  through  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Iu  1532, 
being  at  Katisbon  with  tho  empvr»r,  the  news  srrived  of  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Colonna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  when  Charles  V.  appointed  for 
his  successor  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  marquis  of  Villafranoa,  who 
immediately  sot  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government  He  fouud 
tho  kingdom  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  the  preceding  foreign 
and  civil  wars,  and  especially  of  the  recent  French  invasion  of  1527  23, 
and  tho  revolt  of  many  of  tha  barons  and  the  subsequent  confiscation 
of  their  property;  of  tho  plague,  which,  originating  iu  tho  French 
camp,  had  desolated  the  city  of  Naples ;  and  the  stato  of  confusion, 
bordering  upon  anarchy,  which  prevailed  in  tho  provinces.  The  first 
care  of  tho  new  viceroy  was  to  enforce  the  rigorous  administration  of 
justice  without  respect  for  persons,  and  be  sent  to  the  scaffold  the 
commendator  Pignatelli,  the  count  of  Policastro,  and  other  noblemen, 
who  bad  been  guilty  of  oppression  and  other  crimes.  He  pulled 
down  the  old  dark  arcades  and  other  places  which  were  the  resort  of 
thieves  and  murderers ;  he  abolished  the  abuse  of  making  the  palaces 
of  tho  barons  a  place  of  asylum  for  criminals;  forbade  the  uso  of 
weapons,  except  the  aldo  sword,  then  worn  by  gentlemen;  be  sen- 
tenced duellists  to  doatb,  prescribed  regulations  for  restraining  tho 
disorders  that  took  place  at  funerals  and  marriages ;  and,  lastly,  by  a 
'  Lando,'  or  public  edict,  ho  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  on  any  one 
found  in  the  night  with  ladders  scaling  the  windows  of  houses,  a 
practice  which  had  become  frequent  among  dissolute  men,  who  thus 
introduced  themselves  into  ladies'  apartments.  Don  Pedro  reformed 
the  courts  of  justice,  increased  the  number  of  judges,  and  mode 
several  regulations  for  the  more  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  and 
debtors;  and  also  for  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  perjury.  He 
raised  an  extensive  building  near  Porta  Capuaua,  where  he  placed  all 
the  higher  courts  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal. 

When  Charles  V.,  on  his  return  from  the  Tunis  expedition  in  1635, 
Tisited  Naples,  where  he  remained  till  March,  1536,  amidst  the 
festivals  and  rejoicings  with  which  he  was  greeted,  he  received  hints 
and  suggestions  from  several  of  the  nobility  against  Toledo,  bat 
Charles  stood  firm  in  his  good  opinion  of  the  viceroy,  e<pecially  after 
having  heard  tho  deputies  of  the  people,  who  explained  to  him  that 
tho  nobility  disliked  Don  Pedro  because  he  would  nut  permit  them  to 
oppress  the  lower  orders,  and  to  put  themselves  above  the  law,  as 
they  had  boon  wont  to  do.  It  is  reported  that  Charles,  when  he 
lauded  at  Naples,  on  meetin;  the  vioeroy,  said  to  him, "  Welcome, 
marquis ;  I  find  that  you  are  not  become  so  Urge  as  I  was  told  you 
were;"  to  which  Toledo  replied,  smiling,  "Sire,  I  am  aware  teat  you 
have  boen  told  that  I  was  grown  a  monster,  which  I  am  not," 

Toledo  greatly  embellished  Naples ;  he  enlarged  the  city,  extended 
the  walla,  cleared,  widened,  and  paved  tho  streets,  and  made  new 
draine  aud  sewers;  he  built  the  royal  palace  near  Castel  Nuovo, 
which  is  now  called  '  Palazzo  Vecohio,"  and  constructed  the  handsome 
street  which  still  bears  bis  name.  He  adorned  the  city  with  fountains, 
enlarged  the  dock j aid,  fortified  the  castle  of  S.  Elmo,  built  new 
hospitals  and  churches,  and,  in  short,  be  quite  altered  the  apjwarance 
of  Naple*.  Ho  also  drained  the  marsh- e  by  opening  tho  wide  canal 
called  dei  LagnL  which  cirn«s  the  superfluous  waters  into  the  tea. 

In  1537,  the  Turks  having  landed  at  Castro  and  other  places  of  the 
province  of  Otranto,  Toledo  summoned  the  barons  with  their  militia, 
and  marched  with  them  and  tho  regular  Spaui-h  troops  against  the 
enemy,  who,  finding  the  country  prepared  lor  defence,  took  again  to 
their  ships  and  sailed  away.  Toledo  iortiGed  the  maritime  towns  of 
Apulia,  built  towers  of  defence  along  the  coast,  restored  PoxxuolL 
which  wai  nearly  depopulated  in  consequence  of  tho  earthquakes  and 
voles  mo  eruptions,  and  enlarged  the  '  Urotta,'  which  leads  to  it  from 
Naples.  For  all  these  and  other  services  t<>  the  Neapolitans,  as  well  as 
for  the  just  though  severe  tenor  of  bis  general  administration,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  had  become  very  popular,  until  the  year  1547,  when 
his  ill  judged  attempt  to  establish  the  tribunal  of  tho  inquisition  after 
the  fashion  of  his  own  country,  Spain,  rendered  him  universally 
obnoxious.  Tho  cause  of  this  attempt  was  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  had  found  their  way  to  Naples,  and  made  many  converts, 
even  among  priests  and  monks.  Charles  V.,  who  was  at  that  time 
struggling  in  Germany  With  the  religious  and  political  dissensions 
arising  out  of  tho  Reformation,  dreaded  a  similar  explosion  in  his 
Italian  dominions,  and  the  viceroy  Toledo  wished  to  save  his  master 
the  additional  trouble.  Popo  Paul  HI.  was  anxious  to  assist  them  iu 
repressing  the  spread  of  heresy  to  Italy :  but  the  Neapolitans,  a  lively, 
communicative  people,  had  conceived  a  great  horror  of  that  gloomy 
and  arbitrary  court  and  its  secret  proceedings ;  they  had  heard  of  its 
deeds  in  Spain,  and  they  determined  to  resist  its  introduction  into 
their  country,  oven  by  force  of  arms  If  necessary.  The  tumult  began 
about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  people  toro  down  the  placards 
containing  the  edict  which  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, from  the  gates  of  the  archbishop's  palace.  A  cry  of  "  To  arms ! " 

■gb  the  streets  and  squares;  most  of  tho  nobles,  who 
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citizens  to  ley 
viceroy  to  proceed 


hated  Toledo  for  their  own  reasons,  joined  the  citizens  in  their 
resistance.  The  people  turned  out  some  of  their  municipal  magis- 
trate* whom  they  euipected  of  being  for  the  viceroy,  end  elected 
othen  without  the  viceroy'*  auction ;  and  Toledo  having  resented 
thi*  proceeding,  the  people  took  up  arma,  and  attacked  tho  Spanish 
soldiers  who  garriaoned  the  castles.  The  Spaniards  tired  with  cannon 
into  the  city,  and  the  people  cut  down  all  Spaniards  whom  they  found 
straggling.  The  viceroy,  having  soiled  some  of  the  head  rioters, 
d  them  to  be  summarily  executed,  which  added  fuel  to  the 
I  the  citizens  and  nobles  formed  themselves  into  a  union  or 
patriotic  convention,  taking  for  their  motto,  "  For  the  service  of  God, 
the  emperor,  and  the  city  of  Naples ; "  stigmatising  as  traitors  to 
their  country  tho-e  who  did  not  join  the  union.  The  union  sent  as 
envoys  to  Charles  V.  tho  prince  Sanseverino  and  snother  nobleman, 
refusing  meantime  obedience  to  the  viceroy,  who  remained  in  the 
oistle  with  his  Spanish  soldiers  and  a  few  Neapolitan  adherents,  and 
the  town  was  without  any  regular  government,  frequent  skirmishes 
took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  viceroy  a  men  and  the  people; 
many  individuals  were  killed,  snd  houses  were  plundered  At  last 
the  unswir  raujn  fruiu  Cnsrles  V,  com  man. I 
down  their  arms,  with  secret  instructions  to 
leniently  and  prudently  in  the  matter. 

On  the  12th  of  August  Toledo  signi6ed  to  the  deputies  of  the  city 
the  will  of  the  emperor  that  tho  Inquisition  should  not  be  established 
in  Naples ;  that  the  past  should  be  Ibrgotteo,  except  as  to  some  of  tho 
principal  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  who  were  obliged  to  emigrate; 
snd  that  the  city  should  pay  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  as  a  fine. 
And  thus  this  serious  affair  was  hushed  up,  but  the  Neapolitans 
point,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  never 
I  at  Naples,  though  persons  accused  of  heresy  were  tried  by 
'he  common  ecclesiastical  court,  and  several  of  them  were  put  to 
death  by  the  concurrence  of  the  lsy  power.  The  prince  Sanaeverino, 
who  bad  displeased  Charles  V.,  Uiouitht  it  prudent  to  emigrate  to 
France,  and  was  outlawed.    [Tasso,  Bernardo.) 

In  July,  1652,  a  large  Turkish  fleet,  under  Drsgut  Rals  and  Sinan 
Pasha,  anchored  near  Procida,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
when  the  emigrant  prince  Sanseverino  of  Salerno  was  to  have  joined 
them  with  a  French  squadron  ;  but  the  yiceroy,  it  is  said,  by  means 
of  a  large  bribe,  induced  the  Turkish  commanders  to  leave  the  coast 
before  tho  arrival  of  tbe  French. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  viceroy,  although  old  and 
infirm,  was  desired  by  Charles  V.  to  march  to  Siena  in  Tuscany, 
which  reptiblto  had  thrown  off  the  protection  of  tbe  emjieror  and 
admitted  a  French  garrison.  Don  Pedro  having  sent  moat  of  the 
troope  by  land,  embarked  witli  the  rest  for  Leghorn.  On  arriving 
there  he  fell  seriously  ill,  and  was  removed  to  Florence.  The  iluko 
Cosmo  de  Medici  tuvl  married  his  daughter  Eleonora.  Ho  expired  at 
Florence,  in  February,  1653,  after  having  administered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  for  more  than  twenty  year*,  lie  is  by  far  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  long  list  of  tbe  Spanish  governor*  of  Naples,  and 
one  of  tbe  few  who  are  still  remembered  with  feeling*  of  respect  by 
the  Neapolitans. 

(Oiannone,  Storia  CiviU  del  Segno  di  AVpofi ,  Bolt*.  Sloria  £  Italia.) 

TOLETA'NUS,  RODERl'CUS,  or  HODRl'GO  DK  TOLE'DO,  an 
eminent  ecclesiastic)  and  historian,  was  born  at  Hade,  in  Navarre, 
about  1170.  His  name  was  Rodrigo  Simonie,  oommooly  Ximencs; 
but  be  i*_  better  known  as  Kodericus  Toletanua.  On  hi*  return 
from  Paris,  where  bis  parents  sent  him  to  complete  his  education, 
he  attached  himself  to  Sancho  V.,  king  of  Navarre,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  to  negocUte  a  peaoo  with  Alfonso  VHL  of  Castile. 
Tbe  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this  mission  procured  him  the 
favour  of  Alfonso,  by  whom,  in  1192,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Slgueozu,  and  on  the  death  of  Don  Martin,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  he 
war  raised  to  the  vacant  see.  He  showed  great  zeal  in  the  frequent 
war*  with  the  Moon,  and  at  the  battle  of  Las  Navas,  where  the 
Almotindes,  under  Mohammed  An  niisir,  were  defeated  by  Alfonso,  his 
pennon  was  tho  first  that  entered  the  donse  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
Indeed  tuoh  were  his  coursge  and  martial  disposition,  that  even  when 
tbe  king  was  at  peace  with  the  Moors,  he  would,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  vassals,  make  frequent  inroads  into  the  Mohammedan  territory. 
Ha  enjoyed  so  much  favour  with  tbe  king*  of  his  time,  espocially 
with  Sau  Fernando,  that  nothing  was  undertaken  without  consulting 
him.  His  seal  for  learning  was  no  less  ardent  than  his  hatred  of  the 
infidel.  He  persuaded  Alfonso  to  found  the  university  of  Pelencia, 
and  thereby  avoid  tbo  necessity  of  sending  youths  to  be  educated  in 
foreign 
to  have  h 
over  the 

them  in  his  mother  tongue.   He  died  in  France,  in  12471  after  attend 
ing  the  council  of  Lyon,  convoked  by  Innocent  IV.    His  body  was 
carried  to  Castile,  and  interred  in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Huerta. 
To  him  the  history  of  his  native  country  is  more  indebted  than  to 
any  other  man.    He  wrote  several  historical  works,  most  of  which  are  I 
still  inedited.    His  '  Rerum  in  Hispania  Gesteruin  Chronioon,'  which 
contains  a  history  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  most  remote  period  to  his  I 
own  time,  is  an  invaluable  production.   It  was  printed  for  tho  first  I 
time  at  Granada,  in  1546,  together  with  tbe  chronicle  of  Antoniu* 
1  was  subsequently  published  in  tbe  collection  entitled 


by  avoid  tbo  necessity  of  sending  youths  to  be  educated  in 
untries.  At  the  fourth  Lateran  council  he  is  said  not  only 
■arangued  tbe  fathers  in  elegant  Latin,  but  to  have  gained 
saculur  nobles  and  ambassadors  by  converging  with  each  of 
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'Hispania  Illustrate,'  by  Andreas  Schott,  4  vol*.  foL,  Frankfurt, 
1003-8.  Hi*  ■  Hiatoria  Arabum,'  or  history  of  the  western  Arabs  from 
tbe  birth  of  the  Mohammedan  prophet  to  the  iuvasion  of  Spain  by 
tbe  Almoravldes,  show*  him  to  bave  been  well  versed  in  tbe  language 
and  history  of  the  Arab*.  This  valuable  work  was  first  published,  in 
1003,  in  the  second  volume  of  Andreas  Sobott,  '  Hispania  Illustrate," 
and  subsequently,  in  1625,  by  Erpmnius,  as  an  appendix  to  bis  '  Hia- 
toria Sarraceniea '  of  Oeorgiua  Eleoacin.  There  is  a  third  edition.  He 
also  wrote  a  history  of  tbe  Oatro-Qoths,  another  of  the  Hune,  Vandals, 
Suevi,  Alans,  and  8ilingi,  which  were  first  published  by  Robert  Bell 
in  tbe  collection  entitled  '  Rerum  His  panics  rum  Scriptores  aliquot,' 
3  vols.  foL,  Frankfurt,  1579,  and  subsequently  by  Schott ;  a  history 
of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament,  entitled  *  Breviorium  Eoclesiso  Catho- 
lics!,' still  inedited,  and  other  works,  tbe  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Nicolas  Aiitonio. 

(Mariana,  Mitt.  Gen.  dt  Ktpana,  lib.  il,  cap.  2*2;  Zurita,  Annalu  as 
Aragon,  lib.  H-,  cap.  67  ;  Nicolas  Antonio,  JiM.  Hut.  Vetut,  ii.  50.) 

TOLLENS,  HENDRIK  COENELISZOON,  long  the  most  popular 
living  poet  of  Holland,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  on  the  21  th  of  Sep. 
tember  1780.  Hia  father  carried  on  a  thriving  business,  founded  by 
bis  grandfather,  as  a  dealer  in  colours,  and  Hendrik  was  taken  from 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  assist  behind  the  counter.  The  year 
after  was  that  of  the  French  entry  into  Holland,  when  many  of  the 
Dutch  were  disposed  to  look  on  them  as  deliverers,  and  young  Tollens 
became  tbe  secretary  of  a  "  Vaderlandache  Bijeeukomst,"  or  Patriotic 
Society,  to  whose  purposes  he  soon  contributed  some  songs,  which 
had  a  run  of  success,  iiis  father,  who  bad  at  first  been  pleased  at  bis 
ion's  reputation,  soon  grew  alarmed  that  poetry  would  load  him  away 
from  business,  though  that  alarm  might  surely  have  been  spared  in 
Holland.  When  Tollens,  st  the  sge  of  seventeen,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  two  poets,  one  of  them,  Helmers  [Hei.uers],  was  a  merchant, 
tbe  other,  Loots,  a  book-keeper  in  a  counting-house,  sod  Uylenbroek, 
a  third,  to  whom  they  introduced  bin,  a  respectable  bookseller. 
Tollens  had  learned  some  French  at  school,  by  Uylenbroek's  advice  he 
now  studied  English  and  German,  and  thus  enlarged  hia  ideas ;  but  he 
followed  Uylenbroek's  example  in  occupying  himself  with  rendering 
French  tragedies  into  Dutch  verse.  He  afterward*  ventured  on 
originsl  dramas,  and  hia  '  Lucretia,'  written  in  1805,  had,  at  all  events, 
Sufficient  spirit  to  be  prohibited  by  tbe  government  Another  tragedy, 
'De  Hoekschen  en  Kabeljaauweoben '  (Tbe  Hooks  and  the  Codfish), 
hud  at  least  tbe  merit  of  a  national  subject,  being  founded  on  tbe 
quarrels  of  the  rivsl  factions  of  these  name*,  the  Guelpb*  and  Ghibel- 
ines  of  Dutch  medixvsl  history,  whose  hostilities,  which  lasted  • 
century  aud  a  half,  are  said  to  have  arisen  in  I860  from  a  jocose  dis- 
pute between  some  nobles  at  a  banquet  as  to  whether  tbe  codfish 
could  bo  said  to  take  the  hook,  or  tbe  hook  the  codfish.  Tollens' s 
powers  however  did  not  lie  in  tragedy.  In  two  coutest*  with  his 
friend  Loots  on  subjects  offered  for  prixes,  one  on  tbe  theme  Hugo 
Qrotius,  and  tbe  other  the  death  of  Egmont  and  Hoorn,  be  won  the 
second  price  on  the  first  occasion,  and  the  tint  on  tbe  second ;  and  in 
1807  s short  poem  by  him  'To  a  Fallen  GirL' attracted  attention  by 
its  simple  pathos.  From  that  time  his  subjects  were  almost  univer- 
sally taken  from  national  history  and  from  domestic  scenes,  and 
though  even  his  admirers  did  not  place  him  on  a  level  in  point  of 
geniua  with  Bilderdijk,  he  became  decidedly  the  moat  popular  poet 
of  his  country,  and  had  tho  honour  of  forming  a  school  of  poets — "  the 
school  of  Rotterdam."  In  1817  the  third  edition  of  bis  poems  had 
10,000  subscriber*;  not  long  afterwards  bis  fellow-townsmen  pro- 
posed to  erect  his  bust  in  a  public  place,  and  it  was  only  tbe  reluct- 
ance of  Tollens  himself  which  prevented  the  intention  from  being 
carried  out  when  tbe  subscription  was  already  full.  This  popularity 
increased  ss  ho  grew  more  advancod  in  life.  On  his  seventieth  birth- 
day, the  24th  of  September  1850,  tbe  minister  of  justice  Mr.  Neder- 
meijer  van  Rosenthal  waited  on  him  at  his  house  st  Rijawijk  to  bring 
him  the  congratulation*  of  tbe  King  of  Holland,  and  present  to  him 
tbe  insignia  of  commander  of  tbe  order  of  tbe  Dutch  Lion,  a  very 
unusual  booour  for  a  literary  man.  A  committee  waited  on  him  the 
same  day  to  offer  him  a  gold  medal  struck  in  hia  honour,  with  the 
inscription  "Nederland  xijueo  gelicfden  Volksdicbter '  (Netberland  to 
its  beloved  national  poet),  aud  to  inform  him  that  a  subscription  had 
been  organised,  without  his  knowledge,  for  tbe  formation  of  a  'Tollens 
Fund,'  to  commemorate  his  name  by  a  charitable  institution,  tho 
nature  of  which  was  to  be  left  to  bis  own  choice.  He  died  in  1856, 
surrounded  by  universal  respect. 

The  shorter  poem*  of  Tollens,  lyrical  and  narrative,  are  hi*  chief 
title  to  remembrance.  One  narrative  poem,  '  De  Overwintering  der 
*  op  Nova  Zembla'  (The  Wintering  of  the  Hoi 
ibla),  commemorative  of  the  celebrated  voyage  of  1 
1606-07,  is  very  popular  and  baa  often  been  reprinted,  on 
sion  in  an  illustrated  edition.  His  '  Vierdaagaohe  Zeealag,'  or  Four 
Days'  Sea- Fight,  commemorative  of  one  of  the  desperate  coutottn 
between  Uie  Dutch  and  English  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1L,  may  be 
compared  for  spirit  to  bis  friend  Loots's  '  Uverwinning  bij  Cbattam ' 
(Victory  at  Chatham),  a  favourite  subject  of  allusion  with  the  Dutch 
poets.  Tollens  is  a  fertile  author  of  ballads  on  subjects  of  Dutch  his- 
tory, among  which  his  '  Jan  Van  Schaffelaar,'  '  Kenau  Haaselaar,*  Ac, 
are  conspicuous.  His 1  Wapenkreet '  (Call  to  Arms),  written  on  occasion, 
of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  is  one  of  his  b  st  productions. 
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Tollers  translated  much  from  the  German  and  Kngltsh  ss  well  aa  the 
French,  but  often  adapted  the  pieces  he  borrowed  to  Dutch  subjects 
or  history.  An  English  reader  would  hardly  i aspect  before  reading  it 
that  hia  'Jonker  van  't  Stioht'  waa  taken  from  Scotts  'Young 
Lochinvar,'  which  baa  alao  been  done  into  Dutch  by  Van  Lennop, 
under  the  title  of  'De  Heer  Tan  Culemborg.'  Tollenss  works,  of 
which  a  new  edition  baa  been  published,  are  of  eome  extent ;  his  shorter 
poems  nlone  occupy  about  ten  8vo  volumes,  not  very  closely  printed. 

TO'LLIUS,  CORNE  LIUS,  a  Dutch  philologer,  waa  born  at  Utrecht 
about  1620.  Hia  father,  who  had  two  other  tons,  Jacob  and  Alex* 
aoder,  possess*'!  no  means  of  giving  hia  children  a  good  education, 
bat  be  kid  in  G.  J.  Voasiua  a  friend  who  gratuitously  supplied  the 
want  After  Corneliua  bad  for  some  year*  enjoyed  the  private 
Instructions  of  Voasiua,  he  entered  the  academy  of  Amsterdam,  and 
continued  bis  philological  atudiea  under  the  auspices  of  hia  bene- 
factor, who  bad  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  him,  and  made  him 
his  private  seoreUry  (famulus).  Io  1048  Tollius  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  eloquence  and  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  academy  of 
Harderwyk.  The  year  after  this  ovent  Voasiua  died,  and  Tollius 
delivered  on  the  occasion  tho  customary  eulogy,  which  was  printed 
under  the  title  'Oratio  in  orbitum  G.  J.  Voseii,'  4 to,  Amsterdam, 
1619.  During  bis  stay  at  Harderwyk  Tollius  exercised  great  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  the  academy,  for  the  curators  are  said  to  have  had 
■neb  confidence  in  him  that  they  never  appointed  a  professor  without 
his  previous  sanction.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  certain,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  soon  after  1852;  this  year  at  least  is  the  last  in 
which  any  work  of  his  rtp|i«ared. 

The  works  of  Tolliua  are  not  numerous,  but  he  bad  formed  the 
plaus  for  an  edition  of  Valerius  Maxitnua  and  Phurnutna,  which  his 
early  death  prevented  him  from  executing.  There  is  an  edition  of 
tbe  work  of  J.  P.  Valerian  us,  'De  Infelicitate  Literatornm,'  12mo, 
Amsterdam,  1847,  with  supplements  by  Tollius,  which  give  some 
iD  teres  tine  accounts  of  literary  men,  and  waa  in  its  tiruo  very  popular. 
The  Supplements  were  translated  into  French  by  Coupv,  and  inserted 
in  hia  '  Soirees  Litterairca,'  vol  xvL  p.  66,  Ac.  He  also  edited  I'eltc- 
phatus, '  De  Incredibilibua,'  12mo,  Amsterdam,  1649,  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation;  Joannes  Cinnamua, '  De  Rebus  Joanniaet  Manuelia 
Comnenornm  Libri  iv.,'  with  emendations  and  a  Latin  translation. 
4to,  Amsterdam,  1652. 

Tollius  Lis  been  charged  by  his  biographers  with  having  appro- 

hTf^d^c^g"  the"  papers"  of*  hia"  Wefactor  "v^us^b^c^far 
this  is  true  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

(Caap.  Burmann,  Trajtctum  I'ruduum,  p.  367,  4c;  Saxius,  Onomaf 
ffcuns  LiUrarium,  vol.  iv.,  p.  528.) 

TOLLIUS,  JACOB,  a  brother  of  Cornelius,  was  born  about  1630, 
•t  Utrecht  He  received  his  first  education  at  Deventer,  and  after- 
wards studied  under  0.  J.  Voasiua,  who  showed  bitu  tbe  same  kindness 
which  be  had  before  shown  to  bis  brother  Cornelius.  The  younger 
Tollius  is  charged,  and  apparently  with  justice,  with  having  been  very 
ungrateful  towards  bis  benefactor,  inasmuch  as  he  appropriated  to 
himself  much  which  Voasiua  had  written  in  illustration  of  the  aneieot 
writers.  After  i  he  death  of  Voasiua,  Tollius  returned  to  Utrecht,  and 
became  a  corrector  of  the  press  In  the  printing  establishment  of  J. 
Blaeuw,  at  Amsterdam.  He  gave  perfect  satisfsction  to  bis  employer, 
both  by  bis  great  knowledge  and  tbe  conscientious  discharge  of  bis 
dutica  In  tbe  meantime  D.  Heineius,  who  waa  staying  at  Stockholm, 
and  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Italy  under  a  commission  from  Queen 
Christina,  offered  to  Tollius  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  oouiuiinsion. 
Tollius  accepted  tbe  offer,  snd  set  out  for  Stockholm  in  1662. 

Bciog  entrusted  with  tbe  virions  papers  and  manuscripts  of  Hem- 
sins,  hia  old  piratical  inclination  revived ;  when  Heiusius  discovered 
this,  and,  it  would  seam,  some  additional  and  more  serious  offences, 
Tollius  wss  dismissed,  snd  returned  to  Holland,  where  after  a  abort 
time  tbe  influence  of  bis  friends  procured  him  the  ofBce  of  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Gouda  Here  be  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  in  1669  he  obtained  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physio.  Some  dispute  between  biin  and  the  curators  of  ths  gymna- 
sium, and  hia  free  and  unreserved  mode  of  dealing  with  tbem,  became 
tho  cause  of  bis  being  deprived  of  hi*  offioe  at  Qouda  in  1673,  After 
this  he  for  some  time  practised  medicine,  and  gave  private  lessons  in 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Nordwyk.  Finding  that  be  could  not  gain  a  sub- 
sistence, hs  again  obtained  an  appointment  ss  teacher  at  Ley  den,  but 
m  1679  he  gave  up  bis  plsoe  for  that  of  professor  of  hietory  and  elo- 
quence in  the  University  of  Duisburg.  His  reputation  aa  a  mineralo- 
gist was  also  great;  and  in  tbe  year  1687  tbe  elector  of  Brandenburg 
commissioned  him  to  travel  through  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  mines  of  those  countries.  It  appears  that  he 
faithfully  discharged  this  commission.  In  Italy  hs  waa  most  hos- 
pitably received  by  Cardinal  Barberini ;  and  Tollius,  who  bad  hitherto 
not  been  promoted  in  bis  own  country  ss  be  thought  he  deserved, 
secretly  embraced  the  Roman  Cathoiio  religion.  Hia  long  stay  in 
Italy  created  in  Germany  some  suspicion  of  his  having  renounced 
Protestantism ;  and  on  hearing  this  be  hastened,  In  1690,  from  Romo 
,    His  reception  by  the  elector  ^however  was  of  such  a 

at, 


that  he  thought  H  advisable  to 
schoo" at  U^^uT i'°  su  cl, 


His  friends  were  displeased  with  bis  conduct,  and  forsook  him  one 
after  another ;  he  sank  into  deep  poverty,  and  died  June  22,  1696. 

The  worka  of  Tolliua  are  rather  numerous,  and  are  partly  philolo- 
gical, pHrtly  alchymistical,  and  partly  on  bis  travels.  Among  hia 
alchymistical  works  are  bis  « Fortuita,  in  quibus  prater  critics  non- 
nulls,  tota  fibuliris  historia,  Orwca,  Phoenicia,  .*:gj|  tuca,  ad  chettilim 
pertinere  asecritur,'  Amsterdam,  8vo,  1688.  He  published  en  edition 
of  Auaoniua,  Amsterdam,  1671,  which  is  tbe  Variorum  edition  of 
Ausoniua,  and  is  still  very  useful;  and  also  an  edition  of  Lon- 
ginus,  Utrecht,  4to,  1694,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  Tolliua 
translated  into  Latin  the  Italian  work  of  Ba echini,  'De  Sistris,' 
Utrecht,  1696,  and  tbe  account  of  ancient  Rome,  by  Nsrdini,  both  of 
which  are  incorporated  in  Grsovius,  'Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Roma, 
narum,'  vols.  iv.  and  vL  He  is  also  the  author  of  '  (Justus  Animad- 
versionutn  Criticarum   ad  Longinum  cum  Obscrvatis 


Orationem  pro  Archi*, '  Leydrn,  8vo,  1667.  Tbe  work*  relating 
travels  ars :—' Insignia  Itluerarii  Italics,  quibus  coctinentur  Antiqui- 
tates  Sacras,'  Utrecht  4lo,  1696,  and  '  fcpistolaj  Itiuerarisj,  obeervatio- 
nibus  et  figuria  adornatte.'  This  work  was  edited,  after  the  author  s 
death,  by  H.  C.  Hennin,  Amsterdam,  4to,  1700,  and  is  of  greater  use 
and  interest  than  the  former.  There  are  also  some  dissertations  on 
ancient  poets,  by  Tollius,  in  Berkelius,  '  Dissertationes  selecUe  critics* 
de  Poetis,'  Loyden,  8vo,  1704, 

TOLOME'I,  CLAU'DIO,  born  at  Siena,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1492, 
studied  tbe  law  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  founded  an  academy  called  '  Delia  Virtu.'  of  which  Caro, 
Molu,  Klamiuio,  and  other  learned  men  of  Rome  became  members, 
and  one  of  tbe  purposes  of  which  was  the  illustration  of  Vitruvius 
and  the  encouragement  of  architecture.  Tolomei  afterwards  conceived 
the  idea  of  introducing  into  the  Italian  poetry  the  Latin  metre  of  tbe 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  snd  he  published  rules  and  specimens 
for  the  purpose :  '  Vcrsi  e  Regole  della  ouova  Poesis  Tososna,'  Rome, 
1539.  But  this  innovation,  which  had  beoo  alrrady  attempted  by 
Leone  Bsttista  Albert i,  did  not  succeed,  and  the  Italian  hexameters 
and  pentameters  soon  fell  into  oblivion. 

Tolomei  was  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  tbe  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Vienna  in  1532.  He  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  toe  court  of  Pier  Lujgi  Fs.ro -se,  son  of  Pope 
Paul  III.,  snd  duke  of  Castro,  and  followed  him  to  Piaoensa,  when 
Pier  Luigi  was  created  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  After  the 
tragical  death  of  Pier  Lulgi.  in  1547,  Tolomei  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  in  straitened  dreumttancea,  until  his  country  cuea  of 
Siena  chose  him,  in  1552,  for  their  ambassador  to  Henri  1L  of  France, 
who  protected  tbe  independence  of  that  republic,  threatened  by  the 
Medici  and  by  Charles  V.  Tolomei  repaired  to  Compiegne,  where  ha 
delivered  an  oration  to  the  king  in  presence  of  his  court,  which  was 
afterwards  published  :  'Orations  recitata  dioanti  al  114  di  Fraoaa 
Enrico  II-  a  Cotnpiogno.'  Paris,  1653.  He  died  soon  after  his  return,  on 
March  23,  1555.  He  wrote  severs!  other  orations  in  Italian,  one  of 
which,  entitled  1  Onsione  dells  Pace,'  Rome,  1534,  haa  been  most 
praised;  a  dialogue  upon  the  Italian  language;  and  several  volumes 
of  letters,  which  are  the  most  interesting  part  of  hia  writings— 
•Lettaro  di  Claudio  Tolomei,  libri  vii,'  4to,  Venice,  1647,  afUrwarda 
repeatedly  reprinted.  He  is  one  of  the  best  letter-writers  in  the 
Italian  language ;  bis  letters  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects,  scientific 
and  philosophical,  and  his  style  is  comprehensive  and  full  of  meaning. 
Hia  correspondence  wss  choice,  and  yet  extensive.  Tbe  edition  of 
1547  contains  an  important  latter  to  his  friend  Gabriele  Cesano,  about 
the  manner  of  making  tho  government  of  a  state  durable  and  perma- 
nent, which  letter  haa  been  left  out  in  the  subsequent  editions.  In 
another  letter,  addressed  to  Count  Lando,  he  suggests  ths  plan  of 
several  philological  and  archaeological  works  for  tbe  illustration  of 
Vitruvius.  (Corniani,  Stcoli  delta  Utteratura  Italia** ;  Tiiaboschi, 
Storio  dtlla  Letteraiura  Itaiiana.) 

TOMAStN.  ITbomaws.] 

TOML1NE,  GEORGE,  eldest  eon  of  George  and  Susan  Pretymsn, 
waa  born  on  tbe  9th  of  October  1750,  at  Bury  8t  Edmund's,  Suffolk, 
and  waa  educated  at  the  grammar  school  in  tbst  town,  which  was  ths 
place  of  education  at  that  time  of  most  of  the  gentlom*n  s  families  in 
Suffolk.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  wis  sent  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. He  took  hia  degree  of  A.B.  in  January  1772,  and  obtained  tbe 
high  honour  of  senior  wrangler,  and  at  tho  same  time  the  first  of  Dr. 
Smith's  mathematical  prixea  In  the  year  1773  be  was  elected  Fellow 
of  his  college,  snd  was  immediately  appointed  tutor  to  Mr.  Pitt  He 
was  ordsinod  deacon  by  Dr.  Younge,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  priest 
by  Dr.  Hinchliffe,  bishop  of  Peterborough.  In  1775  be  proceeded 
M.A.,  sad  in  1781  wss  moderator  in  tbe  university.  Hs  resided  in 
college  till  1782.  when  he  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  his  appointment  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer.  When  Mr.  Pitt  was  made  first  lord  of  tbe  treasury,  Tom* 
line  became  his  secretary,  and  he  continued  with  bim  till  be  became 
bishop  of  Lincoln  and  dean  of  St  Paul'a  Dr.  Pretymsn'a  first  pre- 
ferment waa  a  sinecure  rectory  of  Corwrn  in  Merionethshire,  to  which 
he  was  collated  in  1782 ;  snd  in  17S4  be  was  appointed  to  a  prebeodal 
stall  in  Westminster,  tbe  first  preferment  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  the 
disposaL  In  1785  be  was  presented  by  tbe  king  to  tbe  ■ 
Sudbouro-cum-Offord.  in  his  native  county  of  Buffi 
1787  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  an 
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8t  Paul's,  which  were  vacated  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Thurlow  to 
tbc  see  of  Durham,  the  fint  bishopric  which  became  vacant  after  Mr. 
Pitt  wan  minister.  In  1813  he  refused  the  see  of  Loudon,  and  con- 
tinued biabop  of  Lincoln  824  yean,  in  which  time  he  performed  the 
visitation  of  that  most  extensive  diocese  in  the  kingdom  eleven  times, 
at  the  regular  interval  of  three  years,  which  was  never  done  by  any  of 
bia  predecessor*.  In  July  1820  bo  was  translated  to  the  wo  of  Win- 
chest>r,  in  which  he  continued  till  Nov.  14,  1827,  the.  titno  of  his 
death.  His  publications,  besides  single  sermons,  are  '  The  KletitenU 
of  Christian  Theology.'  in  2  vols,  now  a  standard  work;  'A  Refutation 
of  Calvinism,'  In  1  vol.;  and  'Memoirs  of  Mr.  Pitt.'  in  3  vol*.  8vo. 
Bishop  Pretyman  in  1803  assumed  the  name  of  ToniHne,  Marmaduke 
Totnliue,  Unci  , having,  without  any  relationship  or  connection,  left  bitn 
the  valuable  estate  of  Riby  Orovc  in  Lincolnshire. 

•TOMMASEO.  NICCOLO,  was  bom  at  Sebeoico,  in  Dalmatie,  but 
was  educated  iu  Italy.  He  became  early  an  author,  and  for  several 
years  resided  at  Florence,  where  he  was  one  of  the  ru«>st  able  con- 
tributors to  the  '  Antologio.'  In  1833,  in  coneequeuce  of  having  token 
an  active  port  in  the  revolutionary  movements,  he  ws*  forced  to  quit 
Italy,  and  resided  for  several  years  in  France,  chicly  iu  Paris,  hut  also 
in  several  provincial  towns,  and  in  Corsica.  In  1838,  under  an 
amnesty  grunted  by  the  Auatriati  government,  he  returned  to  Iuly, 
where  he  lived  chiefly  at  Venice,  occasionally  viaiting  his  birthplace. 
Towards  the  end  of  IS47.  when  another  movement  waa  eotnmeuced 
for  the  freedom  of  Italy,  Tummateo,  in  conjunction  with  Mauin,  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  tho  Empeior  of  Austiia  for  a  milder  exercise  of  the 
censorship  of  the  press.  For  this  net  he  and  Mania  were  committed  to 
prison  cn  the  18th  of  January  1818,  but  were  lib-  rated  on  the  17th  of 
Murch,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  rose  against  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. A  few  days  subsequently  be  was  elected  a  memlier  of  the  provi 
sional  government,  but  resigned  iu  June  on  account  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  proposed  union  of  Lombardy  with  Piedmont. 
In  August  however  he  rejoined  the  government,  as  minister  of  leligiou* 
affairs  and  education,  in  order  to  resist  the  hostilities  of  ti  e  Au»tr.aus. 
To  obtain  assistance  he  visited  Paris  twice,  but  returned  in  January 
1849  with  the  conviction  that  no  help  waa  to  be  looked  for  in  that 
quarter.  Tho  comparative  moderation  of  Tommaseo  lost  him  tuueh 
of  his  influence  duiing  the  investment  of  Venice;  but  when  the  city 
was  forced  to  capitulate  ho  was  one  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  quit 
Italy,  and  be  bss  since  reside  I  at  Corfu.  Noivvith-t  nding  the  keen 
interest  he  has  taken  iu  the  political  affairs  of  Italy,  his  life  baa  been 
one  of  great  literary  activity  ;  and  since  his  youthful  ardour  baa 
become  moderated  in  expression,  bis  opinions  and  statements  have 
become  more  philosophical  and  more  truly  patriotic,  uniting  a  frank 
liberalism  with  devout  Roman  Catholicism.  The  1.  aruiog  he  has  dis- 
played, and  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  ho  has  treated,  are 
remarkable.  Of  his  numerous  pro  ductions,  perhaps  the  meat  notice- 
able are — '  Nuovo  dizionario  dei  sinonimi,'  1632,  a  woik  remarkable 
for  its  learning,  sentences,  and  critical  accuracy ;  '  Delia  educations,' 
1834  ;  *  Nuovi  scrini,'  iu  4  vols.,  1830-40.  the  contents  of  wheb  arc 
philosophical  and  aesthetic;  •  Studj  critici,'  2  vols,  1843;  and  his 
Commentary  on  Dante  coutsiua  many  happy  explanatory  references  to 
the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church. 
Ho  has  also  written  '  II  Duo  d'Ateue,'  1838.  a  romantic  history,  por- 
traying in  very  dazzling  colours  that  Grecian  sovereignty;  a  history 
cf  France  during  the  IGth  century,  fiom  materials  furnished  by  the 
despatches  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  published  n:  Paris  in  1>33; 
and  1 1.ettero  di  rasquaie  da'  Faoli,'  with  uti  cxcdlnnt  introductory 
account  of  the  war  for  iude[>cndcuce  iu  Corsica.  In  18:(9  he  published 
iu  4  tola,  a  c  lle.liun  of  popular  poetry,  which  include*  specimens  of 
Tuscan,  Corsican,  Dalmatian,  and  Gteeian  production*,  with  histoiical 
introduction*.  Mo-it  of  his  works  have  gone  through  several  editions. 
He  his  a!  u  written  eomcorigin.il  poetry,  which  is  cl.vcr  and  uuturd  ; 
and  commenced  the  publication  ..f  a  •  DiziiuiariodclU  lingua  Italian*.* 

TOMMA'Sl,  GIUSEPPE  MARl'A,  waa  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Alicata  in  Sicily,  in  1C49,  aud  eutered  the  congregation  of  the  Tcatiui 
at  Palermo  in  1C64.  He  was  toot  to  finish  his  stu.iics  at  Rome,  where 
he  tec.me  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Francesco  Rarberini,  who,  per- 
ceiving in  him  a  particular  disposition  for  the  Btudy  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  antiquities,  encouraged  him  in  this  puisuit,  and  obtaine  i 
for  him  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  and  other  repositories  of 
church  history.  In  16S0  Toramasi  published  the  collection  '  Codicos 
Sacramento  rum  nongentia  Anuis  Vetustiorcs,'  which  he  illustrated 
with  introductory  notices.  In  1683  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
'  Psalterium,'  and  in  1888  a  collection  of  '  Antiphonarie* '  and 
'  Responsoriales '  of  the  Roman  Church,  illustrated  with  learned  com- 
ments and  valuable  documents.  He  afterward*  edited  the  ancient 
mase-booka.  a  Latin  version  of  the  Greek  ritual  for  Good-Friday,  a  new 
edition  of  the  •  Psalteriani,'  a  collection  of  minor  works  of  the  father* 
in  three  volumes,  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  theological  studies, 
and  another  book  also  to  assist  the  students  of  divinity,  entitled 
'  lodiculna  Institutionum  Theologicarum.'  Tommasi  and  hi*  contem- 
porary Cardinal  Bona  of  Moudovi,  author  of  Rerum  Liturgicarum 
Libn  duo,'  and  'De  Divina  Ptalmodia,'  are  among  the  principal  illus- 
trators and  expounders  of  tho  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  1712  Touimaai  was  made  a  cardinal,  a  dignity  which 
ho  at  first  declined,  until  the  pope  expressly  commanded  him  to  accept 
it.    He  died  at  Rome,  January  1,  1713.  ' 


TONSTALL,  or  TUNSTALL,  CUTHBF.RT.  was  bom  at  Hatch- 
ford,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1471  or  1475.  It  ha*  been  commonly  stated 
that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  who, 
according  to  one  account,  was  Sir  Richard  Tooslall.  His  mother  is 
said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  the  Conyers  family.  It  ha-t  been  doubted 
however  whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  story.  About  149 I 
be  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where,  according  to  some 
authorities,  bo  was  entered  a  student  of  i'ailiol  College ;  but  the  plague 
soon  drove  hint  to  Cambridge,  where  he  is  known  to  have  eventually 
becorao  a  Fellow  of  King's  Hall  (now  incorporated  with  Trinity 
College).  After  this  he  went  abroad  and  studied  at  Padua,  aud 
having  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  returned  to  Kugl  iud  with 
the  highest  reputation  for  classical,  legal,  and  scientific,  ua  well  a* 
theological  learniug.  His  first  patron  waa  War  hum,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  in  1211,  made  him  his  vicar-general,  collated  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Harrow-on  tbe-Hill,  and  also  introduced  him  at  court. 
In  1614  he  was  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Liucon  ;  in 
1615  he  was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Chester;  and  in  May  l;*li>,  he 
waa  appointed  muter  of  the  rolls,  an  oilice.  at  this  date  often  held  by 
clergy  men. 

Toward*  the  close  of  this  same  year  be  was  sent  to  Ilrua-els  as  chief 
commissioner  to  Charles,  the  young  king  of  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries  (afterwards  the  Kmperor  Charles  V.),  with  whom  he  con- 
cluded two  treaties  of  alliance  aud  commerce  ;  and  hero  be  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Erasmus,  who  describes  him,  in  one  of  hia  letters,  as 
not  only  the  most  eminent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  among  hia  country- 
men, but  also  a  person  of  the  most  comprehensive  judgment  and  the 
nicest  taste,  and  withal  of  rcmai  Labia  modesty  aud  the  moat  agreeable 
aud  cheerful  manners,  yet  without  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
b  coming  gravity.  Erasmus  adds  that,  much  to  his  delight,  be 
boarded  at  the  simo  table  with  TonstalL  In  1517,  witbiu  ten  day* 
after  his  return  home,  he  was  sent  on  a  second  embassy  to  Char.es. 
In  1519  ho  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York  ;  and  in 
I '<2l  to  another  in  that  of  Salisbury,  of  which  diocese  he  was  aUo  at 
ti  e  same  time  elected  dean.  The  next  year  he  wai  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Loudon  :  his  consecration  took  place  on  tho  Dth  of  Octo- 
brr,  hia  enthrouizalion  on  tho  2Jnd.  He  now  resigned  bia  office  aa 
tn.i-ter  of  tiie  rolls;  but  in  May  1523,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
government  by  being  made  lord  privy  eeal.  Alter  this  he  was  em- 
ployed in  variuu*  diplomatic  missions  :  having  been  «.-nt  to  Spain  on 
mi  embassy  to  tb«  emperor  in  1525;  bavins  uecoui)  anicd  Cardinal 
V»'obey  in  hi*  embassy  to  France  in  1527  ;  aud  having  along  w.th  Sir 
Thorns*  More  represented  the  English  king  at  the  tiegociation  of  the 
treaty  of  Cam  bray  in  1529.  At  Antwerp,  on  his  return  from  Cainbray, 
TonstalL  as  the  story  i»  related  by  the  old  chrouicl-T  Hull,  purchased 
from  an  English  merchant  named  PackingUut  ail  the  copies  that 
rem  lined  unsold  of  Tyndai'a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
bringing  them  home  with  him,  mude  a  bonfire  of  them  iu  Chrapside — 
the  effect  of  which  waa  to  enable  Tyndal  to  publish  next  year  a 
second  and  more  correct  edition  with  the  bishop*  money. 

Iu  153U  Tonstall  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham;  and 
now,  or  soon  after  this,  be  appears  to  have  resigned  the  privy  seaL 
In  the  religious  changes  that  now  bt  pan  to  be  enforced  by  the  royal 
authority,  his  mild  aud  compliant  temper  carried  him  nearly  as  far  aa 
II.  ;  ry  himself  went;  he  supported  tho  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine 
(although  it  baa  been  supposed  that  he  latterly  somewhat  changed  hi* 
opinion  on  that  question)  ;  ho  proa.-hed  and  wrote  in  favour  of  the 
kiu.-'-i  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  ;  aud,  along  with  Heath, 
lish.-p  of  Rochester,  he  revised  tho  English  translation  of  the  lUble 
which  w.ia  published  by  authority  in  1541.  But,  from  habit,  con- 
scientious belief,  or  love  of  quiet,  he  appears  to  have  retained  to  the 
lu-t  an  attachment  to  most  of  the  doctrinal  theology  of  the  ancient 
church.  Yet,  like  tho  generality  of  the  other  bUhope,  he  acquired 
in  the  additional  innovations  of  all  kinds  that  were  made  in  religion 
on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1547  ;  and  accordingly  he  not  ouly 
preserved  bis  seat  in  tho  privy  couucil,  but  was  also  mado  a  member 
of  the  king's  council  in  the  north.  Iu  May  1551,  however,  he  waa 
accused  beloro  tho  council  of  being  privy  to  the  design  of  an  insur- 
rection in  the  north ;  upon  which  he  waa  in  the  first  instance  com* 
tnanded  to  keep  bis  house;  and  afterwards,  on  a  letter  in  his  hand- 
writing, deemed  to  lie  confirmatory  of  the  charge,  being  found  among 
tho  papers  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  winch  were  seized  in  December  of 
that  year,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  bill  was  brought  into 
tho  House  of  Lord*  to  deprive  him  of  bis  bishopric  But,  although 
bill  was  passed  by  thai  House,  all  the  influence  of  tho  new  head  of 


tho  government,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
satisfy  tho  objection*  of  the  Commons,  and  tl 


prove 


n sufficient  to 
to  proceed 


with  it  Tho  precise  nature  of  tho  charge  is  not  known  ;  and  it  seems 
highly  improbable,  from  Tonstall'*  character,  thot  he  .hould  have 
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involved  himself  in  any  inaurrectioniiry  or  other  treasonable  scheme. 
In  the  Lord*  the  bill  wa»  «trongly  opposed  by  Cranmer,  who  "  spoke 
so  freely  against  it,"  say*  Burnet,  ••  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  he  were  nev.  r  after  that  in  friendship  together."  The  duke  how- 
ever waa  not  to  be  oheated  of  hia  prey  :  tho  parliament  waa  dissolved 
in  April  15S2;  but  ou  the  21st  of  September  ther  after  a  commission 
was  issued  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  and  seven  others, 
empowering  them  to  call  Tmwtnll  Wf  re  them,  to  examine  him  touch - 
in-  all  wanu -r  of  cooapiiachs,  &c,  and,  if  they  found  him  gully,  to 
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deprive  him  of  hi*  biehopric ;  and  by  this  tribunal  he  was  in  fact 
deprived  on  the  14  th  of  October. 

He  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  the  remainder  of  King 
Edward'*  reign  ;  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham  having  be-n  dissolved 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  April  1558,  Northumberland  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  greater  |«xrt  of  its  jurisdiction  and  rorenuea,  with  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Count  Palatine.  In  a  few  months  however  the  accession  of 
Mary  again  changed  everything;  ami  Tunstall,  relesaed  from  prison,  was 
reinstated  in  his  bishopric,  which  the  queen  erected  anew  by  letters- 
patent.  Hia  own  sufferings  had  not  given  Tonstall  any  taste  for  perse- 
cution;  and  ho  principally  ilis'.iiiguished  himself  throughout  this  reign 
by  the  moderation  of  Ids  conduct  aud  the  aven-ion  he  showed  to  the 
violent*  cours-a  urg»d  by  the  court  and  followed  with  little  r.-luctaneo 
by  moat  of  his  ri^ht  reverend  brethren.  No  burning  of  heretics  took 
place  in  h»  diocese  j  and,  suspected  on  this  account  to  be  half  a  Pro- 
testant at  heart,  he  lived  under  a  cloud  in  so  far  a*  regarded  tho 
fsroor  of  the  court  Nevertheless  when  Elizabeth  cauo  to  the 
throne  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  ;  and  he  via*  deprived 
on  that  account-,  in  July  1559.  Being  committed  to  the  charge  of  hia 
friend  Parker,  already  nominated,  though  not  admitted,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  possession  of  I^anihetb,  Toustall  "  lived  there," 
■ays  Lloyd  (in  his  '  St  etc  Worthies'!,  "  in  sweet  chambers,  warm  beds, 
by  warm  fires,  with  plentiful  and  wholesome  diet,  at  the  archbishop's 
own  table :  differing  nothing  from  his  former  grandeur,  Rare  that 
that  was  at  his  own  charges,  and  this  at  another** ;  and  that  he 
had  not  his  former  suite  of  superfluous  servants— that  long  train,  that 
doth  not  warm,  but  weary  the  wearer  thereof."  Toustall  only  enjoyed 
Parker's  hospitality  for  a  few  mouths:  ho  died  on  the  ISth  of 
November  1569. 

The  character  of  Tonstalt  may  bo  collected  from  this  sketch  of  his 
history.  He  will  scarcely  be  allowed  the  credit  of  principle  by  the 
more  severe  class  of  moralists  :  but  although  not  made  to  bo  a  martyr, 
he  had  evidently  many  exc  11-nt  moral  qualities.  Intellectually  he 
was  rated  very  high  in  bis  own  diiy :  Erasmus.  More,  Warbam.  Cran- 
mrr.  aud  Parker,  were  all  among  Lis  almirers  and  attached  friendp. 
Besides  various  scattered  letters,  speeches,  and  other  short  composi- 
tions, some  in  print,  some  in  mauu*cript,  for  a  li-t  of  which  we  uiiut 
refer  to  the  'Biographia  Britannica,'  Bishop  Toustall  is  tho  author  of  the 
folloaing  works,  published  by  himself:—!,  'In  Laudem  Matrimonii,' 
Ac.  (a  Latin  Oration  pronounced  at  the  botrotbmcnt  of  the  Princess 
Mary  and  Francis,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France),  4to,  Loudon, 
1518  ;  2,  '  De  Arte  Supputnuli  Libri  Quatuor'  (a  treatise  ou  Arithme- 
tic), 4to,  London,  1522.  and  frequeutly  reprinted  at  Paris,  Stra<burg, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  England.  The  writer  of 
'Notices  of  English  Mathematical  and  Astronomical  Writers  between 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  year  1600,"  in  tho  '  Companion  to  the 
Alunviao  for  1837,'  says,  "  In  point  of  simplicity  this  work  stsnds 
alone  in  its  age,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  all  the  extraueous  matter 
which  waa  often  introduced  into  tho  scientific  works  of  tiie  day."  3, 
A  Sermon  preached  on  Palm  Sunday,  153S,  before  King  Henry  VIIL 
on  Philippine,  ii.  512  (in  support  of  the  royal  supremacy),  4 to, 
Lon  on,  1539,  and  again  1633  ;  4.  'Do  VeriUte  Corporis  et  Sanguinis 
Domini  Noatri  Jesu  Cbriati  in  Eucharistia'  (in  defence  of  Trnnsubstan- 
tiation),  4to,  Parts,  1554  ;  5,  '  Compendium  et  Synopsis,'  Ac.,  an 
abridgment  of  Aristotle's  Etbio",  8<o,  Paris,  1554;  6,  'Contra  Impioa 
Blaspliematore»,'  &c,  a  defence  of  Predestination,  4 to,  Antwerp,  1555; 
7,  '  Godly  and  Devout  Prsyers  in  English  and  Latin,'  8vo,  155S. 

TOOKE,  JOHN  UOKNti,  was  tho  son  of  John  Homo,  a  poulterer 
in  Newport-street,  Westminster,  where  be  waa  born  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1736.  The  name  of  Tooke  he  assumed  afterwards  for  reasons 
mentioned  below.  He  waa  educated  at  Westminster  and  Eton  schools, 
at  the  former  of  which  ho  rcmsined  two,  and  at  the  latter  five  years. 
In  1755  he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degreo 
of  B.A.  in  1753.  After  leaving  Cambridge  he  officiated  for  a  short 
time  as  usher  in  a  school  at  Blackheath,  and  in  17ci0  took  deacon's 
orders,  and  obiaiued  a  curacy  in  Kent-  He  entered  tho  church 
through  tho  wishes  of  his  fatber,  but  against  his  own  inclinations. 
He  had  wished  himself  to  study  for  the  bar,  aud  with  this  view 
had  entered  his  name  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1756.  In  17C0  he 
received  priest's  orders  ;  and  in  the  Course  of  tho  aamo  year  woe 
inducted  to  tho  chaprlry  of  New  Brentford,  which  his  father  had 
1  for  him.    Ho  waa  however  never  happy  in  discharging  the 

nbraccd  the  opportunity  of 
"  sot 
o: 


duties  of  his  p 

leaving  New  Hrentford  for  more  than  a  year  upon  two  different 


oo,  and  gladly 


sions,  in  order  to  travel  on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  the 
gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood.  What  ho  thought  of  his 
may  be  seen  from  a  letter  of  hie  to  Wilkes,  whose  acquaintance  be 
made  in  Paris  in  1765,  and  to  whom  he  thus  writes :  "  You  are  now 
entering  into  correspondence  with  a  parson,  aud  I  am  greatly  appre- 
hensive lest  that  title  should  disgust :  but  give  me  leave  to  assure  you, 
I  am  not  ordained  a  hypocrite.  It  is  true  I  have  suffered  the  in- 
fectious hand  of  a  bishop  to  be  waved  over  me  ;  whoso  imposition, 
like  the  sop  given  to  Judas,  is  only  a  signal  for  the  devil  to  enter.  1 
hope  1  have  escaped  tile  contagion  ;  and,  ii  I  have  not.  if  you  should 
at  any  time  discover  the  black  spot  under  the  tongue,  pray  kindly 


o  to  conquer  the  prejudice*  of 

>ed  lor  eicht  years  longer  to  hold  tho 


Yet  hr  c  in  tinned 
ccercely  iicU" fledged 


ho  thus 


On  hia  second  return  from  the  continent  in  17(57,  Horno  took  an 
active  part  in  tho  political  contests  of  the  day,  and  it  was  greatly  owing 
to  his  exertions  that  Wilkes  was  returned  as  member  for  the  county 
of  Middle>ex  in  1708.  Home's  opposition  to  tho  ministry  was  un- 
ceasing, and  he  soon  became  one  of  tho  mo^t  popular  men  of  the  day. 
He  was  the  founder  of  tho  'Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of  Riiihl*,' 
in  17C9,  in  which  he  was  closely  associated  with  Wilkes  :  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  ijusrrcl  took  place  between  them,  which  led  to  au  angry 
paper  war,  in  coti-equciice  of  which  Horno  lost  much  of  his  popularity. 

lti  1771  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  which  was  granted  to  him, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  members  of  tlie 
university,  aud  amoi.g  others  of  Dr.  Paley.  His  quaircl  with  Wilkes 
drew  upon  him  m  toe  mtno  year  tho  attack  of  Junius,  whom  he 
answered  with  considerable  success. 

His  occupations  were  now  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  his  dislike  to  it,  aa  well  an  the  press  inconsistency  of 
remaining  in  it  with  his  avowed  principles,  had  become  so  git  it,  that 
he  resigned  his  living  in  1773  with  the  view  of  studying  for  tho  bar. 
That  he  might  not  want  the  means  of  doing  so,  four  of  his  frieudi 
presented  him  with  joiut  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ibQL  a  year,  which 
were  to  continue  in  force  till  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  While  pro- 
.1'  cutiiig  bis  legd  studii  s,  ho  afforded  grcst  a^sUtauco  to  Mr.  William 
Tooke,  an  old  friend  of  his,  in  resisting  au  inclo;ure  bill,  which  would 
have  greatly  deteriorated  the  value  ot  some  property  which  Tooke  i.ad 
purchased  at  Purley,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey.  In  return  for  his 
ser. ices  Mr.  Willi  .in  Touke  made  him  his  heir  ;  and  it  was  upon  this 
occviou  or  ahortly  afterwards  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Tooke,  by 
which  ho  is  commonly  kuoivn. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Americau  War,  Tooke  vehemently 
attacked  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  and  opened  a  subscription  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Americans,  "  murdered,"  as  he  said, 
14  by  the  king's  troops  at  Leiingtou  aud  Concord."  The  ministry 
;  pro -ecu  ted  him  for  a  libel  in  1777  ;  he  was  found  guilty,  condemned 
'  to  pay  a  fine  of  2u0f.,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  mouths.  Wtiile 
in  prison  he  published  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dumiiug,  which  is  occupied 
witn  a  critical  examination  of  the  oa*e  of  '  The  King  and  Lawkey,' 
which  had  been  quoted  as  a  precedent  against  him  in  his  trial  :  tbie 
examinr.tion  leads  hiiu  to  explain  the  conjunctions  aud  prep  »itiona  of 
the  Eugliah  language.  This  letter  formed  t:>e  basis  of  a  cousiderable 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Diversions  of  Purley." 

Shortly  afur  his  release  from  prison,  he  applied  in  1779  to  be 
called  to  the  bar,  but  he  was  rejected  by  the  benchers  on  tho  ground 
of  hit  being  a  clergyman.  This  blighted  all  his  prospects  in  life,  and 
he  soon  afterwards  retired  from  Loudou  to  a  farm  in  Huntingdon- 
shire. He  had  however  previously  published,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Price,  a  pamphlet  agniust  the  American  War,  entitled  'Facta' 
addressed  to  the  landholders,  stockholders,  Ac.  of  Great  Britain. 
Tooke  did  not  remain  long  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  on  his  return  to 
London  he  took  an  active  part  in  advocating  the  cauae  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  Mr.  Pitt  thou  espoused.  He  published  a  letter 
iu  favour  of  it  iu  1702,  addressed  to  bis  Iriend  Mr.  Dunning,  then  Lord 
Ashhurton.  Ho  continued  to  advocate  Mr.  Pitt's  party  steadily  for 
tome  years,  and  wheu  Mr.  Fox  csiue,  into  power  by  tho  coalition 
ministry,  aa  it  was  called,  he  published  his  celebrated  '  Two  Pairs  of 
Portraits,'  1738,  in  which  ho  contrasts  tho  character  and  conduct  of 
Lord  Chatham  aud  Lord  Holland,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  aud  Mr.  fat 
respectively.  Two  years  previously  to  this  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  bia'Evsa  Wrtfumna,'  or  the  'Diversions  of  Purley,'  in 
octavo,  the  Utter  of  which  names  was  given  to  the  work  in  ooujpli- 
nieut  to  the  residenco  of  his  friend  Mr.  William  Tooke. 

In  1790  Tooke  became  a  candidsto  to  repreeent  tho  city  of  West- 
minster in  parliament;  and  though  he  spent  nothing  upon  the 
contest,  he  polled  nearly  1700  vote*  In  1794  he  waa  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  mainly  as  it  appears  on  account  of  hia  con- 
nection with  the  '  Constitutional  Society.'  Nothing  however  of  • 
treasonable  naturo  could  bo  proved  against  him,  aud  he  was  accord- 
ingly acquitted  after  a  trial  which  lsated  six  days,  during  which  be 
distinguished  himself  by  his  calmness,  intrepidity,  and  presence  of 
mind.  His  domestic  affairs  having  becoino  very  much  embarrassed, 
his  friends  ceuiu  forward  to  his  assistance  and  settled  on  him  a  pension 
of  GOuX  a  year.  In  1796  he  a^aiu  ottered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
Westminster,  and  polled  ou  this  occasion  upwards  of  2800  votes.  His 
desire  of  obtaining  a  seat  iu  parliament  was  at  length  gratified,  thi 


parliament  was  at  length  gratified,  though 
not  exactly  in  a  way  which  best  accorded  with  the  principles  of  a 
person  who  had  been  such  a  strenuous  advocate  of  parliamentary 
reform.  He  was  returned  in  1801  for  the  borough  of  Old  Serum  by 
Lord  Camelford.  Ho  retained  hia  seat  till  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  following  yoar,  but  waa  disqualified  from  sitting  again  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  was  passed  while  ho  was 
in  the  house,  enacting  that  iu  future  no  one  in  priest's  orders  should 
be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Tooke  now  retired  into  private  life,  and  passed  tho  remainder  of 
hia  life  at  Wimbledon,  where  ho  had  already  resided  for  many  years. 
He  had  published  a  second  editiou  of  the  '  Diversions  of  Purley'  in 
17US.  in  one  volume,  qusrto,  and  this  was  now  followed  by  the  seoood 


in  1805.    He  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1812,  in  the  seventy- 
Ms  age.     He  waa  never  married,  but  had  several 


seventh  year  of 
illegitimate  children,  to  one  of  whom  he  left  his  property. 
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Mr.  Took*  «u  a  mm  of  great  powers  and  considerable  attainme nts. 
lie  was  well  read  in  English,  French,  and  Italian  literature,  possessed* 
tolerable  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  bad  studied  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  aomo  diligence.  In  private  ho  was  much  beloved,  and  bis 
conversational 
He  is 


power*  are  particularly  celebrated  by  all  who  knew 
owever  principally  known  in  the  present  day  by  the 
Purley,'  a  work  which  has  exercised  considerable 


•Diversions  of 

influence  upon  the  worka  on  the  English  language  published  sinoe  its 
appearance.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue :  tbe  principal 
Breakers  in  the  first  volume  are  Mr.  Tooke  himself,  and  his  friend 
Dr.  Bcadon,  the  Master  of  Josua  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  William 
Tooke  is  occasionally  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  dialogue:  in  tbe 
aeoood  volume  the  only  speakers  are  the  author  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  The  first  volume  is  divided  into  tea  chapter* :  the  first 
treats 'Of  the  Division  and  Distribution  of  Language;'  the  second 
contain*  '  Somo  Considerations  if  Mr.  Locke's  Ksaay  on  the  Human 
"  r;'  the  third  treats  'Of  tbe  Parts  of  Speech,'  in  which 
'  for  the  great  purpose*  of  speech  are  resolved  into 
for  the  communication  of  our  thoughts,"  and 
i  employed  for  the  soke  of  despatch ; "  in  respect  to  the 
former  we  are  told  that  in  English  and  in  all  languages  there  are  only 
two  sets  of  word*  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our  thoughts, 
and  that  these  are  nouns  and  verbs.  The  fourth  chapter  treats  '  Of 
the  Noun,'  and  the  fifth 'Of  the  Article  and  lulerjiotion.'  Tbe 
substance  of  the  three  next  chapters,  'On  tho  word  That,'  'Of  Con- 
junctions,'  and  '  Etymology  of  English  Conjunctions,'  had  been  pre- 
viously given  hi  th*  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning.  Th*  teuth  chapter  speaks 
'  Of  Adverb*.'  In  the  second  volume,  the  first  chapter  treat*  '  Of  the 
Right*  of  Man  ;'  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  1  Of  Abstraction;' 
and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth.  '  Of  Adjective*  and  Participle*.' 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  work  without  deriving  information  from 
it.  It  oon tains  many  happy  explanation*  and  conjecture*,  but  tho 
young  student  cannot  be  cautioned  too  strongly  against  receiving  all 
the  conclusjona  of  tho  author.  The  great  fault  of  tho  book  is  the 
love  of  hypothesis,  and  the  absence  to  a  great  cxteut  of  that  historical 
mode  of  investigation  without  which  etymological  studies  are  worse 
thsn  useless.  A  useful  edition  of  th*  work  Las  been 
Richard  Taylor,  with  not**,  London,  1S40. 

TOOKE  KKV.  WILLIAM,  F.R.S.,  was  bom  on  the  ISth  of  Jsnuary 
1744,  and  educated  at  a  private  ncadsmy  at  Islington,  kept  by  Mr. 
Shield,  where  he  had  for  school  fellows  the  indefatigable  and  amiable 
antiquarian  Mr.  John  Niehols,  and  Dr.  Ed.  Gray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  Sac  R.&,  with  each  of  whom  bo  kept  up  a  cordial  intimacy 
during  their  lives.  He  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  1771,  by  tbe  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  shortly  after- 
wards obtained  the  situation  of  minister  of  tbe  English  church  at 
Cronstadt,  tbe  naval  arsenal  and  commercial  port  of  St  Petersburg. 
In  1774  ho  was  appointed  chaplain  to  tbe  factory  of  th*  Russia 
Company  at  St,  Petersburg,  in  which  situation  he  remained  for 
eighteen  years.  He  often  preached  in  the  obapel  of  the  French  Pio- 
testant*  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  French  language,  of  which  be  was 
a  complete  master ;  and  after  his  return  to  London  he  preached  on 
in  that  language  on  behalf  of  tbe  French  Protectant 
Workhouse  in  London.  He  returned  to  England  in  1792, 
in  coo  sequence  of  succeeding  to  a  considerable  property  by  the  death 
of  hi*  maternal  uncle,  which  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  all  profes- 
sional exertion.  He  died  in  London,  November  17,  1820,  in  hi* 
aeventyeeventh  year,  much  esteemed  by  a  Urge  circle  of  literary 
friends.  By  his  wife  Klizaboth,  daogtber  of  Thomas  Eyton,  Esq.,  of 
LlangTnhsvil  in  Denbighshire,  he  bad  a  daughter  and  two  son*,  wbo 
survived  him. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  those  relating  to  Russia,  namely,  a  '  Life  of  Catherine 
II.,'  3  vols.  8vo;  'A  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,'  3  vol*. ;  and  'A 
History  of  Russia,  from  tbe  Foundation  of  tho  Empire  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  Catherine  11/  Mr.  Tooke  was  also  a  joint  editor  with  Arch- 
d.acou  Nare*  and  Mr.  Beloe,  of  th*  '  General  Biographical  Dictionary,' 
in  15  vols.  Svo,  1708;  his  portiou  of  the  work  was  the  first  five 
volumes.  Beside*  this  be  published,  early  in  life,  1  Othniel  and 
Achsah,'  an  Oriental  tale  from  the  Cbaldee,  in  2  vols.,  sod  long  after- 
wards four  volumes  of  miscellaneous  essay*  under  th*  title  of 
'Varieties  of  Literature,'  and  'Select iocs  from  various  Foreign  Literary 
Journal*.'  He  translated  ZollikoFer's  sermons  from  tbe  German,  in 
10  vol*.  8vo,  aod  Lucian's  works,  in  2  vols.  4to,  with  the  note*  of 
Wieland.  The  Lucian  however  is  not  a  translation  from  the  origins] 
Greek,  bnt  from  Wieland' s  version  ;  and  where  the  latter  did  not  give 
the  moaning  of  the  Greek,  recourse  was  had  to  th*  original. 

(Nichols's  Literary  Anecdote*  ;  and  Gentleman's  itagatint  for  May, 
1816  ;  November  1820 ;  and  December  1839 ) 

Tooxs,  Thomas,  ono  of  tbe  two  sons  of  the  Rev.  William  Tooke, 
pnblUbed  in  183S  '  A  History  of  Prices  and  of  the  Stste  of  the  Cir- 
culation from  1793  to  1837,  preceded  by  a  brief  Sketch  of  tbe  State 
of  th*  Corn-Trade  in  the  list  Two  Centuries,'  2  vols  8vo-  The  treatise 
comprised  in  th***  two  volumes,  though  apparently  an  enlargement 
and  continuation  of  on*  published  about  fifteen  year*  previously  under 
the  title  of  '  Thought*  and  Details  on  the  High  and  Low  Price*  of  the 
hut  Thirty  Years,'  embracing,  as  it  does,  th*  same  line  of  argument 
sud  otabkbing  the  same  r-nelu.ioos.  is  yet  essentially  different  both 


in  it*  arrangement  and  details,  and  is  in  fact,  with  slight  exceptions, 
sntirely  new.  It  forms  the  first  two  volumes  of  tbe  valuable  work 
now  well  known  to  political  economist*  a*  tbe  '  H  story  of  Prices,' 
perhaps  tbe  first  really  scientific  attempt  to  elucidate  by  inferences 
legitimately  deduced  from  actual  experience  the  complicated  facta  of 
this  branch  of  political  economy.  The  first  two  volumes  were  follow- d 
in  1810  by  another  volume,  in  continuation  of  the  two  former,  to  which 
were  added  '  Remarks  on  tho  Corn  Law*  and  on  some  of  the  Alteration* 
proposed  in  our  Banking  System.'  The  fourth  volume  was  entitled 
'A  History  of  Prices  and  the  Stato  of  the  Circulation  from  1839  to 
1647  inclusive ;  with  a  General  Review  of  tbe  Currency  Question,  and 
Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Act  7  A  8  Vict,  o.  32,'  8vo,  1848. 
Mr.  Tooke  afterwards  published  a  tract,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Newmarch,  'On  the  Bank  Charter  of  1344,  its  Principles  and 
Operation,  with  Suggestions  for  an  Improved  Administration  of  the 
Bank  of  England,'  bvo.  Th*  last  two  volumes  of  his  great  work  are 
entitled  '  A  History  of  Price*  and  the  State  of  tho  Circulation  during 
th*  Nine  Year*  1848-1856,  in  Two  Volumes,  forming  tbe  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Volume*  of  tbe  History  of  Price*  from  17»i  to  the  Present 
Time,  by  Thomss  Tooke,  F.RJS.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  and  William  Newmarch,'  8ro,  1857.  The  5th  and 
6th  volumes,  beside*  being  a  continuation  nnd  completion  of  tbe 
work,  arranged  under  the  heads  Price*  of  Corn,  Price*  of  Produce 
other  than  Com,  and  tho  State  of  tbe  Circulation,  contain*  discussion* 
on  tbe  connected  topics  of  Railway*  and  the  Railway  System,  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Free-Trade  Movement,  tbe  State  of  Finance 
and  Ranking  in  France,  and  the  Now  Discoveries  of  Gold.  [Sup.] 

Tooke,  Wiixum,  FJiS.,  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Tooke,  was  born  in  1777,  at  St  Petersburg.  He  was  bred  to  the  law, 
and  cuntinued  many  yean  in  practice  a*  a  solicitor  in  London.  He 
published  in  1804  anonymously  'The  Poetical  Work*  of  Cb*rte* 
Cburcbill,  with  explanatory  Not'*  aud  au  authentic  Account  of  hi* 
Life,'  2  vol*.  Svo,  which  was  republished  in  1844,  with  his  name,  as 
one  of  the  '  Aldine  Poets,'  under  the  title  of  '  The  Poetical  Work* 
of  Charles  Churchill,  with  copious  Note*  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,' 
3  vol*.  Mr.  William  Tooke  was  influential  in  tbe  establishment  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Uisful  Knowledge,  of  which  he  became 
the  Treasurer.  He  has  since  published  '  Tbe  Monarchy  of  France, 
its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Fall,'  Svo,  1855.   [See  Supplement.] 

TORDENSKIOLD,  Vioe-Admiral  in  the  Danish  navy.  Hi*  name 
was  Peter  Weasel  before  be  was  ennobled  by  King  Frederick  IV. 
Born  on  the  28th  of  October  1691,  at  Trondheim  in  Norway,  of 
obscure  parents,  he  was  at  an  early  age  bound  apprentice  to  a  barber, 
but  bis  strong  desire  for  a  seafaring  life  induced  him  to  Kave  his 
msster  and  go  to  Copenhagen  as  cabin  boy.  There  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  a*  a  common  sailor,  and  in  hi* 
third  voyage  distinguished  himself  *o  much,  that  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  captain  he  obtained  au  appointment  as  midshipman  in  the 
royal  navy.  In  the  year  1709,  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa, 
Denmark  declared  war  against  Sweden,  and  from  that  tim*  Weasel's 
brilliant  career  commenced.  From  1709  to  1711  be  commanded  a 
■mall  privateor,  and  mad*  many  prise*.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutensut  in  1712,  snd  shortly  afterwards  had  the  oommsnd  of  s 
■mall  frigate,  in  which  he  cruised  against  the  Swedish  trader*  with 
*uch  oflect,  that  it  is  said  that  the  Gothenburg  and  Calmer  merchants 
offered  him  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  if  ha  would  resign  his  oom- 
msnd. On  the  5th  of  June  1712  he  met  a  Swedish  frigate  of  nearly 
double  th*  tic*  of  hi*)  own,  under  English  colours.  Tordenskinld 
hoisted  tbe  Dutch  flag,  and  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  laid  alongside  th* 
enemy  within  hailing  distance,  and  the  Swedish  captain,  still  believing 
him  to  be  Dutch,  hailed  him.  Tbe  answer  waa  a  destructive  broad- 
Bid-.  A  most  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Tordenskiold 
had  decidedly  the  advantage,  when  he  unfortunately  found  that  his 
ammunition  waa  exhausted.  Upon  this  he  hailed  th*  Swedish  captain, 
tolling  him  the  roughness  of  tbe  sea  alone  prevented  him  from  board- 
ing the  frigate  and  taking  her;  but  thst  if  he  either  would  lend  him 
aome  powder  or  pledge  hi*  word  to  await  hi*  return  within  three  day* 
off  th*  Drammen,  he  would  promise  to  carry  him  as  a  prize  to  Copen- 
hagen. Both  proposals  were  declined,  but  tbe  Sw*di»h  captain  express- 
ing a  lively  wish  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  hi*  gallant 
adversary,  Tordenskiold  went  on  board  to  bim,  and  drank  to  the  King 
of  Sweden's  health.  Upon  his  return  to  Copenhagen  he  wss  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  but  honourably  acquitted  ;  and  King  Frederick, 
pleased  with  his  chivalrous  conduct,  promoted  him  to  tbe  rank  of 
captain.  During  his  stay  in  Copenhagen,  he  submitted  to  tbe  king 
personally  a  plan  for  attacking  the  Swedish  coast,  which  the  Admi- 
ralty however,  being  annoyed  at  the  young  man'*  rapid  promotion  and 
increasing  favour,  rejected  with  great  disdain.  He  left  Copenhagen  on 
tbe  24th  of  April  1715,  bis  frigate  being  then  attached  to  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Gabel,  who  despatched  bim  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitring the  Swedish  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Wachtmeiater,  on 
the  ooast  of  Norway.  Here,  by  hi*  extraordinary  *eamanship  and 
boldness,  h*  was  principally  instrumental  in  destroying  four  ships  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates,  beside*  a  largo  frigate  which  he  captured, 
and  in  which,  a*  a  due  reward  for  bis  eminent  services,  he  was  sent  to 
Copenhagen  as  bearer  of  tbe  glorious  tidings.  For  this  exploit  he 
was  raised  to  tbe  rank  of  commodore,  and  a  short  time  afterward*  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  destined  to  cruise  in 
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the  Baltic  for  the  purpoie  of  intercepting  transport*  with  fromh 
supplies  of  troop*  for  Charles  XII.,  then  in  Pomerania. 

On  toe  7U»  of  August  1716,  off  the  island  of  Riigen,  he  came  in 
tight  of  the  Swedish  fleet  commanded  by  Wachtmeister.  Charles  XII. 
himself  stood  on  an  eminence  on  the  ialand  to  aae  the  victory  of  hia 
flag,  a*  to  which  there  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  as  the  Swediah  fleet 
amounted  to  more  than  doable  tbo  number  of  ships  of  Tordenskiold's 
squadron.  But  better  acquainted  with  the  bearings  and  the  ground 
he  was  on,  and  much  more  skilful  in  leainnnship,  Tordenskiold  soon 
gained  the  weather-sido  of  the  enemy,  and  then  kept  up  bis  tiro  with 
such  precision  and  rapidity,  that  in  an  honr  three  of  the  Swedish 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  hsd  struck ;  and 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  one  vice-admiral,  amounted  to 
three  times  that  of  the  Danes.  A  gold  medal  was  struck  in 
morstion  of  this  victory,  which  the  king  permitted  him  to 
pended  by  the  blue  ribbon  of  tho  Order  ui  the  Elephant,  a  d 
only  twice  granted  before. 

In  the  battle  of  Dynrskiln,  July  17,  1717,  and  in  that  of  Steoein- 
staedt,  he  fought  with  the  umo  gallantry  and  success.  In  December 
1717  the  king  raised  him  to  noble  rank  by  tho  name  of  Tordonskiold 
(shield  against  thunder).  Tho  immediate  oauie  of  this  new  honour 
was  characteristic.  On  a  wry  cold  day  Tordsnskiold  went  on  shore 
with  a  party  of  officers  to  dine  with  the  king.  By  a  audden  pitch  of 
he  lost  a  golden  snuff  box,  with  the  king's  portrait  set  in 
,  and  presented  to  him  by  bis  majesty.  He  immediately  ex- 
'Rather  dio  than  loae  that  which  my  sovereign  has  given  me ! " 
and  before  his  friends  could  prevent  it,  be  threw  himself  overboard, 
and  dived  several  times  after  it,  till  be  at  last  was  taken  np  senseleJ*. 

On  the  26th  of  July  1717  he  took  Marat  ram),  one  of  the  moat 
important  Swedish  fortifications  in  the  Kattegat  The  peace  of 
Fredriktborg  having  been  signed  (July  23,  1720),  TordtnskioM  had  a 
great  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries.  King  Frederick  gev*  bis  con- 
seut  very  reluctantly.  At  Hamburg,  whero  he  was  received  with 
princely  honours,  his  travelling  companion,  a  wealthy  young  man 
from  Copenhagen,  lost  large  sums  at  play  to  a  Swedish  colonel,  De 
Stub. I  ;  and  after  his  ready  ca«h  waa  exhausted,  gave  drafts  upon  bis 
father  to  the  amount  of  30,000  crowns.  Tordenskiold,  upon  being 
informed  of  it,  declared  his  intention  to  call  the  gambler  to  a  strict 
account ;  but  the  colonel  having  left  Hamburg,  Tordcnakiold  went  to 
Hanover  to  be  presented  to  George  II.  There,  the  day  after  bis 
arrival,  he  met  Colonel  Stuhl  at  a  dinner-party  with  one  of  the 
ministers.  He  immediately  expressed  his  indignation  and  reluctance 
to  dino  at  the  same  table  with  him.  A  violeut  quarrel  ensued,  and  a 
hostile  meeting  was  appointed  for  tho  following  day  at  a  place  some 
mile*  distant  from  the  capital  Tordenskiold  went  without  a  second, 
and  only  armed  with  a  light  dresMword.  Colonel  Slab)  used  a  heavy 
sword,  with  which  he  shivered  hi*  adversary's  blade  at  the  first  onset, 
and  then  rau  him  through  the  heart.  Tordenskiold  expired  iu  a  few 
minutes,  recommending  his  soul  to  Heaven,  and  charging  his  fuithful 
valet  to  take  his  body  to  Copenhagen,  where  it  was  deposited  in  a 
chapel  of  the  navy  church  (Holuaeu*  Kirke)  :  the  king  himself 
attended  the  funeral  The  general  impression  in  Denmark  at  the 
time  was  that  foul  plsy  had  been  practised  by  instigation  from  a 
higher  quarter.    He  diwl  November  20,  1720. 

{Peter  TordentkitAd*  Liv,  <>g  Lct*et,  3  vols.  4to.  Kibbsnhavn,  1747  ; 
Peter  Subm's  Hilton*  a/  Danuemaik,  Iforge,  Ac.,  1  vol.  8vo,  Kioben- 
haveo,  1787  ;  ffitoire  de  Ikuaenarc,  par  M.  P.  H.  Mallet,  9  vols.  8vo, 
Paris  and  Geneva,  1786.) 

TOUELLI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Italian  mathematician,  was  born  at 
Verona,  in  1721-  Having  received  the  rudiments  of  education  in  that 
etty,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  assiduity  in  cultivating  both  literature  and  science,  and 
where  he  obtained  a  Doctor's  degree.  Engaging  in  no  profession,  he 
prosecuted  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modern  lAnguages,  and  at  the 
ume  time  be  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  writings  of  the  Qrrek 
geometers.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  hia  edition  in  Greek  sad 
Latin  of  all  the  works  of  Archimedes,  in  the  preparation  of  which  be 
was  engaged  during  tho  greater  part  of  bis  life,  and  for  which  hia 
talents  a*  a  mathematician,  a*  well  as  the  extent  of  his  classical  attain- 
ments, particularly  qualified  bim  :  be  bad  not  however  the  satisfaction 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  hia  labours,  for  he  died  in  1781,  almost  at 
tho  moment  of  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  manuscript  was 
sold  after  bis  death  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and,  under  tho 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Abram  Robertson,  the  work  was  published  in 
1 7S*2  by  the  curators  of  tho  Clarendon  Press,  This  splendid  edition 
contains  the  notes  of  the  ancient  commentators,  and  the  observations 
of  Torelli  himself  on  the  tract '  De  Conoidibus  et  Spheroidibus ;'  and 
to  these  are  added  the  various  readings  which  occur  in  tho  manuscript 


From  1511  to  1531  Torelli  remained  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Roman 
government  Soon  after  taking  his  degree  he  was  appointed  podest* 
of  Foasombrone,  and  in  a  short  time  chief  magistrate  of  his  native 
town.  Scanderbeg  Comnena,  who  had  lost  his  hereditary  state*  by 
becoming  a  convert  to  the  Romish  faith,  received  from  the  pope  by 
way  of  compensation  tbe  seignornge  of  Fano.  By  hia  insolent  abuse  of 
power  he  rendered  himself  odious  to  bis  new  subjects,  and  was 
rxpi-ilrd  by  a  conspiracy,  of  which  Larlio  Torelli  was  the  chief. 
Clement  VIII.  was  at  first  much  irritated,  regarding  the  rebellion  as 
din-ete  1  against  the  papal  government;  but  I<aelio,  by  explaining  its 
real  object,  succeeded  in  pacifying  him,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
governor  of  Beoevento.  This  po*t  be  occupied  for  eighteen  months, 
at  the  end  of  which,  returning  to  Kano,  he  became  involved  in  tbe  con- 
test between  that  town  and  the  Malatesti  family  ;  and  about  1527  or 
1 523,  found  it  advisablo  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Florence. 

In  1531  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  five  auditors  of  tho  Rota  of 
Florence,  and  he  continued  from  that  time  till  hia  death  in  tbe  service 
of  the  Medici  family.  During  far  the  greater  part  of  Uiia  time  he  waa 
attached  to  Cosmo,  the  first  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  became  Duke 
of  Florence  tlx  years  after  tbe  first  appointment  of  Torelli,  and  died 
only  two  years  before  him  (in  1574).  From  being  a  member  of  the 
Rota,  Torelli  rose  to  be  po.ieata  of  Florence;  be  was  subsequently 
appointed  ebanccllor  by  the  grand-duke,  and  in  1510  his  principal 
secretary.    His  official  duties  did  not  entirely  withdraw  bim  ' 


literary  pursuit*.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Florentine 
demy,  and  iu  1557  wss  elected  into  its  council.  His  reputation 
statesman  and  man  of  letter*  procured  bim  tho  honour  of 


as  a 

being 
register  of  tbe 

year,  on  the 


procured 

elected  a  senator:  his  name  was  inscribed  in  tho 
patricians  of  Florence  in  157'!.    Ho  died  in  the  sau 
'.7th  of  March,  having  survived  all  his  children. 

Torelli  published,  in  1645.  three  legal  tracts,  entitled  'Laetii  Taarelli 
Jurisconsult!  Fanensis,  ad  Galium  et  Legem  Velleam,  ad  Catonetn  st 
Paulum  Enarrutionea ;  cjusdem  de  Militiia  ex  casu,  ad  Ant  Augua- 
tiuum  epistula,'  dedicated  to  his  son  Francesco._  They  were  printed 


tary  by  tbe  Oxford  editor  on  the  tract  relating  to  floating  bodl 

TORELLI,  L.VELIO,  was  born  at  Fano,  on  the  28th  of  October 
14 SO.  His  family  was  noble,  and  bad  settled  in  that  town  about  the 
beginning  of  tbe  14th  century.  While  yet  a  mere  boy  he  wild 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  ancle,  Jacopo  Coatanxi,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Fsrrara,  under  whom  he  made  a  respectable 
progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Ha  subsequently  studied 
law  in  the  University  of  Perugia,  and  obtained  tho  degree  of  Doctor  in 


at  Lyon ;  the  Antonius  Augostinus  (bi»hop  of  Tarragona),  to  whom 
the  third  ia  addressed,  printed  it  in  1644  as  an  appendix  to  his 
■  Emendationes ; '  and  Zilcttua  included  them  in  bis  great  collection, 
•  Tractatus  Tractatnum '  (1033-42).  A  Latin  eulogium  of  Duke 
Alexander  de'  Medici,  delivered  by  I^telio  in  1530,  and  a  panegyric  of 
Count  Ugo,  tbe  founder  of  an  abbey  at  Florence,  in  Italian,  are  said  to 
have  been  printed.  But  the  work  which  has  preserved  tho  nuine  of 
Laelio  Torelli  ia  his  edition  of  the  Florentine  manuscript  of  the  Pan- 
dects. It  waa  pi  in  ted  at  Florence  by  Lorenzo  Torrentino,  printer  to 
tbe  grand-duke,  in  1553.  From  tbe  dedication  to  Cosmo  I.,  which  is 
by  Francesco  Torelli,  we  learn  that  the  preparation  of  the 
>t  and  tbe  supervision  of  the  press  had  occupied  all  his  own 
and  his  father's  leianra  hours  for  the  ten  preceding  year*.  Frenoceoo 
claims  for  his  father  tbe  honour  of  projecting  tbe  edition,  and  gives 
Cosmo  the  credit  of  defraying  the  expense  of  tbe  sumptuous  pub- 
lication. Tbe  orthography  and  all  the  little  peculiarities  of  the 
n>auuscript  are  said  to  have  been  strictly  adhered  to.  Tbe  Greek 
passages  were  revlxsd  by  Peter  Victor.  Tho  translations  of  these 
passages  are  taken  from  Antonio*  Augustus  Haloauder,  and  Her- 
vagius.  This  edition  is  a  fine  specimen  of  typography,  and  worthy 
of  tho  Important  monument  it  was  tbe  means  of  rendering  more 
accessible  to  the  public.  Tbe  pope,  the  emperor,  snd  the  king  of 
France  gave  tbe  printer  letters  of  protection  against  any  piracy  of  tho 
work  for  ten  years,  nod  Edward  VI.,  the  king  of  England,  for  seven. 
With  regard  to  the  Florentine  (or  Pisan)  manuscript,  the  inquiries  of 
Savigny,  Blume,  and  other*  have  established  this  to  be  tbe  oldest 
copy  of  tbe  entire  Pandects  of  Justinian  that  oxista.  Leaving  oat  of 
view  tbe  story  of  its  discovery  at  Atnalfl,  the  assertion  of  Od  of  red  us 
that  it  waa  transmitted  to  Pisa  by  Justinian,  and  the  statement  of 
Bartolns  that  it  was  "always"  at  Pisa  (semper  cnim  fuit  totum  volu- 
men  Pandectarutn  Pi*i*  et  adhuc  est),  established  for  this  manuscript 
of  the  Pandects  an  antiquity  beyond  what  can  be  claimed  for  any 
other.  Borgo  dal  Borgo  has  produced  evidence  to  tho  extraordinary 
care  taken  for  it*  preservation  by  tbe  government  of  Pisa;  and  the 
government  of  Florence  has  watebed  no  lees  anxiously  for  its  safety 
since  it  was  transferred  to  that  city  in  1400,  after  tho  capture  of  Pis* 
by  the  Florentines  under  Gino  Capon L  The  Florentine  manuscript 
must  always  remain  one  of  tbe  most  important  authorities  for  the 
text  of  this  portion  of  tho  Corpus  Juris,  and  Torelli  jappeara  to  have 
diacharged  the  office  of  editor  with  a  full  sense  of  the  importance 
of  his  task. 

The  contemporaries  of  Laelio  Torelli  are  unanimous  in  their  testi- 
mony to  the  integrity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  character. 

(Manni,  Vita  tii  L.  Torelli ;  Savigny,  Getchickte  de*  Kvmuchen  RechU 
in  MitUlalter;  Laahi  Tsurelli  JurueoattUti  Fanentii,  ad  OaUum  et 
Leyem  Velleam,  ad  Catonm*  et  Paul nm  Bnarrationa ;  rjutdem  de 
Slilitiit  ex  cans,  Lugduni,  1545 ;  Digtttorum,  sew  Pandeclarun  Libri 
Qmnquaginta  ex  Pawitcti*  Plorenttnu  rtpratentati :  Florentue  in 
oj/ietna  Lanrtntii  Torrentini  Ducalit  Typographi,  1553.) 

TORENO,  DON  JOSE  MARIA  QUK1PO  DE  LLANO,  Cooirr  or, 
a  Spanish  statesman  and  writer,  was  born  at  Oviedo  on  the  20th  of 
November  1786,  of  one  of  tbo  firet  families  of  the  Astoria*.  In  1797 
his  parents,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  son,  fixed  their  residence  at 
Madrid,  where  he  received  an  excellent  education  of  a  character  very 
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uncommon  et  that  time  in  Spain,  as  it  included  the  study  of  English 
and  even  German  as  well  as  French  and  Italian.  After  the  national 
insurrection  of  the  2nd  of  May  1B0S,  in  which  he  took  a  part,  he 
returned  to  Ovicdo  where,  as  VUcount  of  Matarrosa,  he  held  an  herodi- 
tary  scat  in  the  Junta,  and  when  the  city  rose  against  Napoleon  he 
was  selected,  from  his  knowledge  of  English,  to  make  his  way  to 
London  to  ask  the  assistance  of  England.  In  company  with  Don 
Angel  de  la  Vega  he  got  on  board  of  a  Jersey  privateer,  and  was 
received  at  London  with  open  arms  l.y  Canning.  After  spending 
some  months  in  England,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wiibrr- 
force.  Windham,  and  Sheridan,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  Decmbir, 
and,  having  l»«t  his  father  in  the  interval,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Count  of  Toreno.  lie  was  sent  to  the  Cortes  as  a  member  for  the 
Asturias  when  a  year  too  young  to  be  able  legally  to  take  his  seat, 
but  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  on  the  11th  February  1511  ho  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  specially  exempted  fiom  tho  operation  of  the 
law.  Young  as  he  «u  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  on 
Do  constitution  of  1812,  and  advocated  with  succesi  two  of  the 
measures  which  most  contributed  to  iu  subsequent  downfall — one, 
that  the  Cortes  should  consist  of  a  siugle  chamber  instead  of  two, 
and  thn  other  that  the  powtr  of  the  king  should  be  so  restricted  that 
all  legislation  should  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  Coi  tes  only.  On 
the  return  of  Ferdinand  he  was  a  marked  man ;  when  the  celebrated 
!  of  Valencia  came  forth,  by  which  tho  Cortes  wa<  dissolved  and 
■  of  its  members  thrown  b.to  pri-on,  ho  was  fortir  ately  on  his 
thtates  iu  tie  country  and  laid  time  to  escape  to  Portugal.  As  he 
f« and  there  was  no  Lope  of  resistance  in  Spain,  he  came  to  London 
where  he  was  the  first  emigrant  from  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  as  he 
had  been  th«  herald  of  resistance  to  Napoleon  I.  Ho  received  in 
London  the  intelligence  that  his  estates  hail  been  confiscated  and  him- 
self condemned  to  death.  His  brother  in  law  l'orlier,  who  had  married 
one  of  bin  four  siste-ra,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  insurrection, 
un.l  wa»  t.ken  and  executed.  Toreno,  who  in  1816  was  living  in 
France,  was  thro  an  into  prison  for  a  time  on  suspicion  by  the  Drcese* 
ministry,  who  interrogated  him  if  lie  was  not  iu  habits  of  intercourse 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  (ienersl  Alava,  two  persons  whom 
it  appears  that  the  king  of  Spain  then  regarded  as  enemies.  The 
.Spaiu-h  revolution  of  1820  recalled  Toreno  to  Madrid,  but  he  was 
now  older  and  cooler  than  ho  bod  been,  and  saw  with  disapprobation 
many  of  the  measures  of  the  liberal  party.  His  life  was  in  con- 
sequence threatened  iu  the  Cortes,  his  house  in  which  his  sister,  the 
»  idow  of  l'orlior,  resided,  was  attacked  and,  says  Cue  to  hie  biographer, 
" levelled  to  the  ground."  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  pressed  him 
to  beenmo  pnme-minister,  and  when  he  declined  named  his  friend 
Murtimv;  de  la  Rosa  whom  Toreno  had  recommended.  Finally,  when 
tiio  second  French  inva-im  bad  re-established  the  absolute  king, 
Tor.-uo  found  himself  again  a  banished  man,  in  favour  with  neither 
I'uty,  and  this  tiuie  his  exilo  lasted  nearly  ten  yean.  Most  of  it  was 
passed  iu  Frauce  and  Ku/laud,  some  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in 
tin;  execution  of  a  plan  he  had  conceived  of  writing  tho  history  of 
the  war  of  independence,  for  which  ho  had  begun  collecting  materials 
during  his  first  emigration.  He  commenced  the  composition  in  1827 
at  Paris,  and  finished  the  tenth  book  in  the  same  city  on  the  night  of 
the  23th  of  July  1830,  in  the  midst  of  tho  insurrection  which  raged 
around. 

The  amnesty  of  1832  restored  him  to  Spain,  but  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  Madrid  till  after  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand.  In 
1S34,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  '  Estatute  Real'  by  Queen  Christina, 
on  tho  recommendation  of  his  friend  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  ho  was 
named  minister  of  finance.  The  measures  he  proposed  for  liquidating 
the  foreign  debt  occupied  bis  attention  almost  exclusively  for  some 
time,  snd  pr  vented  his  sharing  the  unpopularity  of  bis  chief,  so  that, 
wh'U  in  1835  Martinez  do  la  Hosa  was  compelled  to  retire,  Toreno 
succeeded  to  his  place  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  president  of 
the  council.  Unfortunately  for  himself  ho  admitted  to  hie  own  post 
of  minister  of  finance  Mendizabal,  who,  with  his  dazzling  schemes, 
soon  throw  him  into  the  shade.  Toreno,  who  was  now  decidedly  a 
" Moderado,"  grew  more  and  moro  unpopular;  ineiirrectioni  burst 
forth,  which  he  wished  to  repreea  by  forcible  means  but  his  colleaguo 
thwarted  him,  and  the  country  was  not  with  him.  In  September 
1S36  be  was  driven  to  resign,  and  Mendizabal  succeeded  an  head  of 
the  cabinet.  On  a  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  Mendizabal  waa  returned 
by  thn  electors  of  seven  different  places,  and  Toreno  and  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa  wi  re  left  without  a  seat  The  disgraceful  revolution  of  La 
Granja  followed,  tho  constitution  of  1812  waa  proclaimed,  and  Toreno, 
now  its  declared  opponent,  found  it  expedient  to  resume  bis  historical 
studies  in  Paris  and  London,  where  he  brought  bis  history  to  a  con- 
clusion, at  th«  timo  that  in  Madrid  ho  waa  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  his 
honours  and  estates.  In  a  few  mouths  however  he  waa  again  allowed 
to  return  to  Spain,  and  in  the  Cortes  of  subsequent  years  he  vindicated 
his  character  against  an  accusation  of  corruption  brought  against  him 
by  General  Scoane.  The  revolution  of  Barcelona  drove  him  into 
banishment  yet  another  time,  and  it  was  the  last  Toreno,  after  a 
tour  in  Germany  and  Italy,  was  in  Pari*,  on  bis  return,  it  is  said,  to 
Spain,  when  seized  with  a  cerebral  disease  which  carried  him  off  in  a 
few  daya.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  September  1813 ;  but  hie 
remains  were  conveyed  to  hie  country  and  deposited  in  the  church  of 
Sfc  Wdro  at  Madrid. 


Toreno'e  '  History  of  the  Insurrection,  War,  and  Revolution  of  Spain' 
('Historia  del  Levantamiento  Uuerra  y  Revolucion  de  K-paia ').  is 
the  great  Spanish  work  on  that  intere»ting  subject.  That  it  is  a  model 
of  Spanish  c«tu|>osition  is  affirmed  by  the  beat  critics  of  that  country. 
Its  merits  as  a  narrative  are  more  lis  bio  to  question,  for  there  appears 
a  languor  aud  general  want  of  spirit  in  its  details,  which  surprise  the 
reader  who  is  aware  that  its  author  waa  not  only  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  events  he  describes,  but  also  an  actor  iu  some  of  them. 
The  ediu*  of  tho  edition  of  1848,  published  after  the  authors  death, 
speak,  of  the  "  carefulness  and  precUenoss-  of  the  history  "in  which," 
h«  remarks,  "the  most  insignificant  French  detachment  is  never  men- 
tioned without  specifying  the  uamo  of  the  chief  who  commanded  it." 
A  merit  of  more  importance  which  Torero's  history  posseaeea  is  that 
of  a  culm  judicial  tone,  which  favourably  contrasts  with  the  arrogant 
impetuosity  of  some  English  historians  of  that  memorable  contest.  l>a 
tho  whole,  it  cau  only  be  considered  like  Southey's  '  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,'  as  a  temporary  substitute  and  a  collectiou  of  mate- 
rials for  tho  great  work  on  the  subject,  with  which  it  may  be  hoped 
that  some  future  historian  will  enrich  the  literature  of  his  country. 
The  'Historia  del  I.*vantaniiento '  has  been  translated  into  French 
ami  German,  ami  a  Spanish  edition  of  it  waa  printed  by  Bandry  of 
Pari,  in  his  collectiou  of  the  Spanish  classics.  The  best  edition  of  it 
is  that  published  in  four  ootavo  volumes  at  Madrid  in  1S4S,  after  the 
author's  death,  with  bis  additions  and  corrections. 

TORFAKUS,  or  TORMO'DCS,  the  assumed  literary  names  after 
having  born  introduced  to  the  learned  world  as  a  Latin  author,  of 
TtimtMoD  Thokvkson.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  about  bis  early  life. 
1  le  was  born  at  Eugoe,  a  small  island  on  the  southern  coast  of  Iceland, 
of  poor  parents,  who  however  were  in  sufficiently  good  circumstances 
to  git e  him  an  outfit  (for  the  institution,  like  all  public  schools  in 
Iceland,  was  a  free  schi  oil  for  the  Latin  school  at  Skal hold t,  where 
according  to  Iceland  custom,  he  became  a  good  classical  scholar ;  so 
much  so,  that  upon  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen,  his  choice  and  fluent 
Latin  surprised  the  professors  there.  In  1664  he  was  entered  as  a 
free  student  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  remained  till 
1667.  Iu  1669  he  was  captured  and  made  prisoner  by  a  Swedish 
privateer  on  his  return  from  ChristianNuid  in  Norway.  This  circum- 
stance appears  to  have  given  him  some  notoriety,  for  immediately  after 
his  release  and  return  to  Copenhagen,  king  Frederick  III.  appointed 
him  interpreter  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
sent  hiiu  to  Iceland  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  manuscripts,  which 
with  the  assistance  of  his  worm  friend  and  patron,  Brynhjulf  Swend- 
son,  bishop  of  Skalholdt,  he  accomplished  so  well,  that  tho  collection 
which  be  brought  back,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  tho  Royal 
Library  iu  Copenhagen,  is  considered  tho  best  Jn  the  world  for  ancient 
Scandinavian  history  and  literature.  The  king  gave  him,  shortly 
after  bis  return,  as  a  reward  for  his  zeal,  and  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  studies,  a  small  appointment  at  Stawancer  in  Norway.  This 
office  however  he  resigned  in  1867,  upon  being  appointed  keeper  of 
the  king's  collectiou  of  antiquities.  He  made  soon  afterwards  another 
voyage  to  Iceland,  for  tho  purpose  of  taking  pom<  ssion  of  some  little 
property,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  after  tho  death  of  his  father  and 
of  his  elder  brother;  and  after  bis  return  the  same  year,  he  went  to 
Amsterdam  for  soino  literary  purpose.  During  his  voyage  back  ho 
was  shipwrecked  at  Skagvn ;  aud  on  his  journey  by  land  to  Copen- 
hagen, he  was  insulted  and  attacked  in  afuiall  town  in  Sealand  by  one 
of  bis  countrymen,  whom,  in  defending  himself,  he  accidentally  kUled. 
This  circumstance  caused  great  excitement.  He  surrendered  himself 
immediately,  waa  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death.  However  by  an 
appeal  to  a  superior  court,  and  an  "  appellatio  ad  tronum,"  or  appeal 
to  the  throne,  as  it  is  term'd  in  Danish  jurisprudence,  his  sen  ten  oe 
was  commuted  into  a  fine,  which  he  paid,  and  waa  released  ;  but  as  it 
was  impoesible  for  the  king  to  retain  a  man  in  hie  service  with  a 
blemish  on  bis  reputation,  he  waa  dismissed,  and  lost  his  salary.  Ho 
then  retired  to  a  small  farm  in  Norway,  the  property  of  his  wife, 
wbero  he  lived  without  any  official  employment  till  the  year  1682, 
when  Christian  V.,  having  succeeded  to  the  Dauish  throne,  recalled 
bim,  and  appointed  him  royal  historiographer,  and  au  assessor  in  the 
consistory,  or  board  of  education,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  live  independently  and  to  pursue  his  studies.  This  appoint- 
ment he  kept  till  bis  death.  He  commenced  his  most  im[Hirtant  work 
the  '  History  of  Norway,'  aud  finished  it  as  far  as  the  Union  of  Calmar, 
when,  uufortunately,  ill  health  compelled  him  to  surrender  his  favourite 
ta*k  to  bis  friend  Professor  Reitzer.  He  was  married  twice :  his  first 
wife  died  in  1695  :  he  married  again  iu  1704  ;  and  in  1710  hs  died, 
very  far  advanced  in  years,  without  issue.  His  works,  printed,  as 
well  as  in  manuscript,  are  yery  numerous,  and  exhibit  deep  know- 
ledge and  indefatigable  research  into  ancient  Scandinavian  history. 
The  manuscripts  ho  left  sre  preserved  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Copen- 
hagen :  as  to  his  published  works,  it  will  Us  sufficient  to  mention  the 
most  important,  which  are: — 'Historia  lie  rum  Orcadonsiutu,  libri  iii  ,* 
fob,  Hafnue,  1715;  'Series  Dynastarum  et  Regum  Danue  a  Skialdo 
ad  Qormum  Qrandovom,'  4 to,  Hafuisa,  1712  ;  '  Historia  Rerum  Norvo- 
gicarum  ad- Annum  1387.'  4  vols,  fol.,  Hafuun,  1711.  A  very  accurate 
account  of  bis  later  works,  together  wiUi  a  collection  of  private  letters, 
which  show  at  least  that  he  wrote  elegant  Latin,  ia  to  be  found  tn  a 
work  published  by  tho  celebrated  Danish  historian  Peter  Suhm,  under 
the  title, « In  Kffiglom  Thorrnodi  Torfaei,  una  cum  _ 
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T0RINU9,  ALBANUS. 


TORRE  NTIUS,  LiEVINUS. 


4to,  Hafnise,  1777.  (Peter  Suhm,  Smaae  Slrifter  og  Afhandlin/fcr, 
Kiobeubavn,  1788;  Eber,  BtblioyraphisekeM  Lexicon,  Leipzig.  1819; 
All'/cmciiut  JJUtoritcluM  Lexicon,  Leipzig,  1747.) 

TURKS  US,  ALUA'NUS,  the  Latinised  name  of  Alba*  Thoreb,  a 
Swiss  physician,  who  waa  bora  in  1469  at  Wintortbur,  Id  the  cantou  of 
Zurich.  He  studied  polite  literature  at  Basel  with  seal  and  assiduity, 
and,  after  teaching  rhctorio  for  some  years,  he  at  lut  determined  on 
taking  the  degroe  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier.  Upon  hia 
return  to  Basel,  in  1537,  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  practical 
iiK-diciuo,  aud  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice.  He  died  rebruary 
23,  1660,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Like  several  of  hit  contemporaries, 
lie  employed  himself  in  translating  the  works  of  the  Greek  medical 
writer*  into  Latin,  of  which  he  published  the  following: — 'Polybi 
Opuscule  aliquot  nuno  priimim  o  Grsjco  in  Latin utn  oonvcrsi  ncmpe 
de  Tu  nda  Valctudino,  «ive  de  Ration©  Victua  Kanonim  lib.  i.,  De 
Semini*  lluniani  Netura  lib.  i.,  De  Morbis,  »ive  AQectibus  Corporis 
libri  ii.,'  4to.  Basil.,  1544.  Alexander  Trallianue,  Ut.,  folio,  BaaiL, 
1533.  The  flint  Utiu  translation  of  Peulus  jEgineta,  folio,  Basil., 
1532,  which  waa  afterward*  improved  and  several  times  reprinted. 
This  translation  was  severely  criticised  by  Wintber  of  Andernach 
('Guin'.erus  Andcriiacu*'),  whioh  drew  from  Thorer  a  very  angry  and 
som-  what  abusive  answer  entitled  '  Bpistola  Apologetics,  qua  Calom- 
nias  Inipudentistimaa  refellit,'  8vo,  Basil.,  1539.  The  firet  Latin  trans- 
latiou  of  two  works  of  Theopbilus  Protospathariua,  with  tho  title, 
'Philareti  do  Pulsuum  Scientia  Libel  lus,  item  Theophili  de  Exacta 
Retrimentorum  Vesica}  Cognitions  Commentariolus,'  Ac,  8vo,  Basil., 
1663.  In  his  translation  of  Theophilua  '  De  Urioie,'  he  is  charged  by 
Ouidot  (Not.  in  Tbeopb.  '  De  Urui..'  p.  234  ;  et '  Alloq.  ad  Led'.)  with 
having  altogether  omitted  the  pious  epil<  guc  to  the  work,  and  with 
having  altered  two  other  passages  (in  tho  Preface,  and  in  cap.  8)  so  an 
to  destroy  the  acknowledgment  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  contsined  in 
them.  Kabrieius  tnentious  also  ('  Ribliotb.  Gncca,'  vol.  xiiL,  p.  44,  ed. 
Vet.)  a  translation  of  Theophilua's ' Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,'  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  (See  Fabric,  'Biblioth. 
Grccca,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  649,  ed.  Vet.;  Choulant,  'Handbuch  der  Bucher- 
kunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin.')  He  also  retouched  the  old  Latin 
translation  of  Yahia  Ibn  Serapion  Ben  Ibrahim  [ScitariONL  and  pub- 
lished it  with  the  title  '  Jani  Damnsceni  Therapeutics:  Method!  libri 
Tii..  partim  Albano  Torino,  partim  Gorardo  Cremonensi  Metephraste,' 
folio.  Basil.,  1543.  He  published  a  Greek  odition,  in  one  volume,  of 
several  of  Hippocrates'*  works,  via,  '  Prognost,'  '  De  Nat  Horn./ 
'Do  Loc  in  Horn.,'  •Jusjur.,"  8vo,  Basil,  1636,  and  prefixed  a  Life  of 
tho  author.  He  inserted  a  Latin  translation  of  tho  Letter  of  Diodes 
Carystius  to  King  Autioclnis,  '  De  Socunda  Valrtudine  Tuenda,'  in  tlie 
second  edition  of  his  translation  of  Alexander  Trallianus,  folio,  Basil., 
1541.  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  medical  works  with  the  following 
title  :— -'  De  Re  Medic  a  huio  Voluinlni  insunt,  Sorani  Ephesii  Peripnte- 
tici  in  Arte  in  Mcdendi  Isagoge  bactenus  non  visa.  Oribasii  Surdiani 
Pragcaeutum  de  Vieta*  Rations,  quolibet  Annl  Tempore  Utili,  ante* 
nunquam  editum.  C.  Plioii  Seeundi  de  Ro  Medio*  libri  v.  accurst i us 
Kecogniti,  et  Nothis  ac  Paeudepit;raphi*  Semotis,  ab  Innumeris  Mm- 
darum  Millibus  Fide  Vetustissimi  Codicis  Kepurgati.  Lc  Apuleji 
Madsuren-is,  Philoeophi  Platonici,  de  Ucrbarum  Virtutibua  Histuris. 
Aecoasit  his  Libellus  Utdieeitnus  de  Betouioa,  quern  quidam  Antonio 
Mused,  nonoulli  I>c.  Apulcjo  sdscribendnm  autumant,  nuper  Excusa*,' 
folio,  Basil.,  1 625.  Besides  these  medical  works  he  edited  also  Apiciua, 
'  De  He  Culinaria,'  4 to,  Basil.,  1541 ;  S.  Epiphanins,  'De  Prophetarum 
Vitia/  4 to,  BaaiL,  1529;  Agape ti  'Scheda  Regis,'  Lai,  8vo,  Basil., 
1541,  at  the  end  of  Onosandn  '  Strategical ;'  and  Emmanuel  Chryso- 
loro,  'Epitome  G rammatices Gr»jc«e.'  (See  Fabric,  Bibliothtca  Graca, 
toL  xiii.,  p.  44,  ed  vet ;  Biogr.  Mid.  ;  Choulant,  Bandb.  der  BUcKer- 
kundt/Ur  die  Atltert  iftdian.) 

TOHPORLEY,  NATHANIEL,  waa  bom  about  1573,  waa  entered  at 
Chriatchurcb,  Oxford,  and  after  taking  hia  degree  was  in  France  for 
several  years.  Wood  says  it  is  notorious  that  during  that  timo  he 
waa  amanuensis  to  the  celebrated  mathematician  Francis  Vieta.  This 
fact  has  been  mentioned  by  the  French  historians,  in  speaking  of 
Harriot,  when  hard  pressed  to  defend  Dee  Cartes  from  the  imputation 


of  the  greater  part  of  the  rale  of  Circular  Parte,  not  indeed  in  Napier's 
convenient  form,  but  with  a  complete  reduction  of  the  six  cases  to 
two,  and  rules,  such  as  they  were,  by  which  to  assimilate  the  con- 
nected cases.  For  more  scoount  of  Torporley  s  process,  which  is  the 
greatest  burlesque  on  mnemonics  we  ever  saw,  we  refer  to  the 
•  Philosophical  Magazine '  for  May,  1843. 
Torporley  obtained  church  p  ' 
(to  which  he  left  his  book 

1632.  In  tho  Catalogue  of  Slon  Library  it  is  said  be  wot  a 
who  left  a  large  number  of  chemical  and  other  books ;  but  we  cannot 
find  one  of  his  works  in  the  second  catalogue,  and  we  have  not  bad  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  first  The  firo  of  London  occurred 
between  the  publication  of  the  two,  and  the  books  which  were  then 
consumed  are  not  mentioned  in  the  second. 

TORRE,  FILIPPO  DEI*,  born  at  Cividale  in  the  Friuli,  in  1657, 
stndied  at  Padua,  and  afterward*  went  to  Roma  in  1687,  where  he 


ncmonics  we  ever  saw,  we  refer  to  tti« 
for  May,  1843.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
i  proferment,  was  a  member  of  Sion  College 
oks  and  manuscripts),  and  died  in  April, 


was  employed  in  several  offices,  and  at  last  was  sppointed  bishop  of 
Adris  by  Clement  XI.,  in  1702.    He  died  in  1717.    While  et  Rome  be 


of  being  Harriot's  plagiarist ;  and  the  idea  terms  to  be  that  as  Tor- 
porley was  afterwards  onder  tho  patronage  snd  in  the  house  of  Henry 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  as  also  were  Harriot  and  others,  he 
must  have  been  in  habiU  of  intimate  communication  with  Harriot,  to 
whom  be  might  have  taught  what  he  learnt  from  Viet*.  With  regard 
to  the  fact  itself,  it  is  almost  certain,  for  not  only  does  Wood  mention 
it  as  notorious,  but  Sherburne,  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  bis  '  Maoilius ' 
(1675).  published  before  Wood  wrote,  ssya  that  Torporley  was  "some- 
time amanuensis  to  the  famous  Vieta."  Nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  Harriot  learnt  from  Torporley  many  ideas  of  Vieta ;  but  Harriot's 
discoveries  in  algebra  most  distinctly  bear  the  mark  of  a  new  mind. 
Torporley  afterwards  wrote  his  'Diclidea  Ccclomctrictc,  seu  Valvm 
Universale*,'  Ac,  London,  1602,  snd  other  works  which  wo  have  never 
seen.  Wood  also  says  he  wrote  something  sgainst  Vieta,  under  the 
name  of  Poultcrey,  a  transposition  (not,  perfect  however)  of  his  own 
name,  but  which  he  (Wood)  kid  never  seen.  In  looking  through  tho 
*  Diclidea,'  Ac,  which  is  mostly  on  spherical  trigonometry,  we  only 
found  two  very  slight  notices  of  Viete's  name,  which  looks  as  if  there 

th  it  Torporley  had  preceded  Napier  by  twelve  years  in  the  publication 


published  a  work  of  great  research  on  the  antiquities  of  Antium, 
'  Monuments  veteris  Antii,'  which  was  much  esteemed  by  the  learned. 
He  wrote  some  other  works  in  illustration  of  ancient  modal*,  and 
also  upon  subjects  of  natural  history.  Girolamo  Lioni  wrote  a 
biography  of  Fiiippo  del  Torre. 

TORRE,  FILOMARI'NO,  DUKE  DELLA,  *  Neapolitan  noble- 
man who  lived  in  tho  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  and  applied 
himself  strenuously  to  the  study  of  physics.  His  name  ii  knowu  in 
history  chiefly  for  hi*  melancholy  end.  In  the  first  insurrection  of 
the  populace  of  Naples,  who,  being  forsaken  by  the  king  and  court 
and  all  tho  principal  authorities  on  the  advance  of  tho  French  invad- 
ing army,  rose  tumultuously  in  January  1799  to  defend  tho  town 
and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  those  whom  thoy  suspected  of  being 
favourably  inclined  towards  the  French,  the  Duke  deUa  Torre,  who 
lived  in  great  retirement  and  does  not  appear  to  have  moddlod  with 
polities,  waa  denounced  to  the  popular  committee  by  a  menial  who 
had  seen  a  letter  written  to  the  duke  by  a  noble  relative  of  his  at 
Rome,  informing  him  that  he  had  recommended  him  to  the  French 
general  for  protection  in  the  event  of  Naples  being  stormed  by  the 
French  army.  This  was  sufficient  to  persuade  the  ignorant  buzaroni 
that  the  duke  was  a  secret  Jacobin,  and  hi*  doom  was  fixed  st  once. 
The  mob  went  to  his  palace,  pillaged  it,  destroyed  his  library,  his 
collection  of  natural  history,  aud  his  cabinet  of  physics,  threw  the 
furniture  out  of  the  window,  seized  the  duke  and  bis  brother  the 
Cavaliero  Clcmente  Filomaiino,  known  for  his  poetical  talent,  and 
dragged  them  to  the  Msrinaof  the  Carmine,  where  they  killed  both  of 
them.  At  tho  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the  leaders  of  tho 
mob  showed  some  regard  for  the  women  and  children;  they  ordered 
one  of  the  duke's  carriages  out,  put  the  duke's  wife  snd  her  children  in 
it,  and  told  them  to  drive  to  some  friend's  or  relative's,  after  which 
they  sot  fire  to  tho  palace.  The  two  brothers  Filomsrino  were  tho 
most  distinguished  victims  of  tho  first  or  Lazzaroni  insurrection  of 
1799.  (Colletts,  Stvria  del  Rtame  di  Xapoli;  Cuoco,  Sa>rgw  Stunco 
taila  JtWiirione  di  Tfnpuli ;  Skdcha  of  Popular  lumultt,  1S37.) 

TORRE,  GIAMMAKI'A  DELLA,  was  born  st  Koine  of  a  Genoese 
family,  at  tho  beginning  of  tho  18th  century.  After  studying  in  the 
college  Natareuo,  ho  entered  the  order  of  the  Soiuaschi,  and  having 
shown  great  aptitude  for  physical  and  mathematical  studies,  was  suc- 
cessively professor  in  several  colleges  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Naples. 
At  Naples  he  became  known  to  King  Charles  V.  of  Naples  (afterwards 
Charles  HI.  of  Spain),  who  employed  him  in  several  scientific  experi- 
ments, and  made  bim  his  head  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  Museum  of 
Capo  a  Monte.  He  published  a  history  of  Vesuvius,  •  Storia  e  K«uo- 
meni  del  Vetuvio  esposti  dal  P.  Gio.  Mari*  della  Torre,  Somasco,'  foL. 
Naples,  1755.  He  also  wrote  a  'Course  of  Physics,'  in  ItsUan  and 
Latin,  which  has  gone  through  several  editions;  a  volume  of  micro- 
scopical observations,  and  numerous  memoirs  on  scientific  subject*. 
He  applied  himself  particularly  to  improve  the  microscope.  He  also 
contributed  to  illustrate  the  newly  discovered  towns  of  Horculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  He  waa  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  cf  Naples,  and  waa  also  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academies  of  Science*  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Fathar  della  Torre  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
in  March  1782.  (Lombardi,  Sloria  deUa  LeUeratura  Italian*  «e* 
Stcolo  X  Fill.) 

TORKE'NTIUS,  LfiVI'NUS,  whose  original  name  was  Vaw  m:a 
Bekbx,  w  as  born  at  Ghent  in  1525.  He  studied  at  Lou  vain,  and  was 
in  the  town  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  celebrated  Martin  van 
Koo.sem.  To  commemorate  the  successful  defenan  of  tho  inhabitants, 
Toirentius  composed  a  Latin  poem,  which  waa  highly  thought  of  at 
the  time  He  subsequently  travelled  to  Italy,  and  spent  some  time  st 
Bologna;  at  Rome  however  he  remained  many  years,  and  studied 
Roman  antiquities  there  with  great  diligence.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Cardinal  Baronius,  Autouius  Augustinus,  Pulvius  Ursiuus, 
and  other  celebrated  scholars  during  his  residence  at  Koine ;  and  he 
also  made  there  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  coin*  and  work*  of  art. 
On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands,  Torrentius  filled  successively 
various  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  was  at  length  appointed  to  tho 
bishopric  of  Antwerp,  where  he  laboured  with  great  seal  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office.   He  is  said  to  have  been  also  employed  iu 
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various  tmbwia  and  political  negociationa.  In  1695  he  wm  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Jlecbliu,  but  before  the  documents  arrived  from  Rome 
which  were  neconsanr  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  his  new  dignity,  be 
died  at  Brussels  in  the  seventieth  jear  of  hie  age.  He  waa  buried  in 
the  cathedral-cburch  of  Antwerp.  lie  left  hie  library  and  collection 
of  antiquities  to  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Lonvain. 

Torrcntius  waa  an  accurate  scholar,  and  well  acquainted  with 
Roman  antiquities,  but  he  did  not  write  much.  The  only  work  of 
his  which  was  published  in  his  lifetime  is  a  Commentary  on  Suetonius, 
which  originally  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  157S,  and  was  reprinted  in 
1692:  it  is  also  contained  in  Gncvius's  edition,  published  in  1672. 
This  Commentary  is  also  interesting  from  the  many  wood-cuts  it  con- 
tain*, representing  coins  of  the  Roman  emperor*  and  their  families. 
Torrentiuss  Commentary  on  Horace  was  not  published  till  after  hi* 
death:  it  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  16"3,  4to,  together  with  a  email 
treatise  of  hi*  entitled  '  Commeulariolus  ad  I-e^etu  Juliam  et  l'apiam 
de  Matfiiuouiis  Ordinandi'.'  Resides  these  Commentaries,  Torrentius 
also  published  in  his  lifetime  several  Latin  poems,  of  which  a  collec- 
tion ap|>cared  tit  Antwerp  in  1.176,  8vo,  under  the  title  of  Toemata 
Sacra  '  Torn-titius  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  Christian 
Hor.ico ;  and  his  poems  are  distinguished  by  great  esso  of  versifica- 
tion.   He  also  edited  the  posthumous  works  of  J.  Goropius  Iteeanua, 


Autwerp,  li SO,  with  an  apology  for  Bcconua,  who  had  been  attacked 
by  Scaliger.    (Foppena,  Uibliotheea  licl 
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rued  Italian  mathematician 
born  October  12,  1608,  at  Piancaldoli  in 
,  nnd  being,  probably  at  an  early  age,  an  or|ihan,  ho  was 
supported  by  an  uncle  who  resided  at  Faenxa.  At  this  place,  and  in  a 
school  of  the  Jesuit*,  the  youth  received  a  mathematical  education, 
and  ho  speedily  distiuguished  himself  by  the  progress  which  ho  made 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 

At  twenty  ytar*  of  age  his  uncle  sent  him  to  Rome  where  be 
bevame  intimately  acquainted  with  Benedict  Castelli,  who  was  then 
professor  of  mathematics  in  that  city,  and  by  whom  his  studies  were 
directed.  The  Dialogues  of  Oakleo  appear  to  have  particularly 
cucuged  Torricelli's  attention,  and  he  composed  two  tracts,  one  on  the 
subject  of  mechanics,  and  the  other  on  the  motion  of  fluids,  which 
were  published  with,  the  rest  of  his  mathematical  works  in  1613. 
Torricelli  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  established  the  principle, 
that  when  two  weights  are  ao  connected  together,  that  being  placed  in 
any  position  their  common  centre  of  gravity  neither  ascends  nor 
descends,  those  weights  are  in  equilibrio;  and  on  this  priori)  1«  be 
investigated  the  ratio  between  two  weights  when  they  are  in  equilibrio 
on  a  double  inclined  plane.  He  also  investigated  the  motions  of 
falling  bodies  and  projectiles ;  and  among  the  results  of  his  researches 
is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  paths  of  any  number  of  projectiles 
(in  a  lion-resisting  medium)  when  discharged  from  the  same  puint 
with  equal  velocities,  but  at  different  angles  of  elevation,  are  parabolas 
situated  within  one  curve  which  is  a  tangent  to  all  of  them,  and  is 
it*elf  a  parabola.  In  the  tract  on  tho  motion  of  fluids  he  assumes 
that  water  will  How  through  an  orifice  at  tho  bottom  of  a  vessel  wi:h 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  body  falling 
through  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  and  he  endeavours  to 
establish  tho  principle  by  the  sup|>oeed  fact  that  water  so  flowing 
aaot  uds  in  a  vertical  tube  connected  with  the  vessel  at  tho  orifice  (the 
resistance  of  the  air  being  abstracted)  to  the  level  of  the  upper 
surfsce  of  that  which  is  in  the  vessel :  he  hence  concludes  that  the 
velocities  of  effluent  water  must  vary  with  the  square-roots  of  the 


(ialdeo,  having  received  copies  of  the  tracts  above  mentioned,  was 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  author,  and  bo  pressed  the 
latter  to  join  him  at  Florence.  Torricelli,  having  formed  connections 
at  Rome,  at  first  hesitated,  but  ut  length  decided  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion :  ho  was  kindly  received  by  Galileo,  and  it  is  said  that  his  society 
ami  conversation  contributed  to  soothe  the  last  days  of  the  venerable 
philosopher,  who  was  then  infirm  aud  blind,  and  who  died  at  tho  eud 
of  three  months  from  his  arrival.  Having  been  honoured  by  the 
grand-duke  w  ith  the  appointment  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Accademia,  Torricelli  became  the  successor  of  Galileo  in  the  institution, 
and  he  resided  at  Florence  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1647, 
when  he  was  thirty  nine  years  of  age. 

About  the  year  1637  Roberval,  in  France,  discovered  a  method  of 
determining  the  area  of  a  cycloid,  and  seven  years  later  Torricelli 
published  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  an  appendix  to  tho  collection 
of  his  works.  As  the  Italian  mathematician  appeared  to  consider 
himself  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  rule,  Hoberral's  jealousy  was 
excited,  and  he  accused  Torricelli  of  plagiarism  ;  asserting  thst  the 
latter  had  taken  tho  solution  from  some  paper*  which  had  been  sent 
to  Ualileo,  and  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands  on  the  death  of  that 
philosopher  :  Torrioelli  however,  in  a  letter  to  Roberval,  denies  that 
assertion,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  ho  mado  the 
discovery  without  any  knowledge  of  what  bad  already  been  done  in 
France.  He  subsequently  gave  rules  for  finding  the  volumes  of  tbe 
solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  cycloid  about  its  base  and  about 
its  axis;  that  which  is  applicable  to  tho  first  case  is  correct,  but  the 
other  is  only  approximate,  so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  or  not 
Torricelli  was  in  possession  of  an  accurate  solution  of  the  problem. 

But  the  discovery  which  bee  Immortalised  tho  name  of  Torricelli  is 


that  of  the  barometer.  Galileo  had  occasion,  some  time  previously,  to 
observe  that  a  column  of  water  exceoliug  13  cubits  (about  S3  feet, 
English)  in  height  could  uot  be  raised  iu  a  pump ;  and,  though  be  had 
already  made  the  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
reason  why  that  limit  could  not  be  exc<  eded  remained  unknown  to 
him.  Torricelli,  in  1643,  wishing  to  find,  in  a  more  convenient 
manner,  the  weight  of  tbe  quantity  of  fluid  which  could  be  supported 
above  its  general  level,  performed  an  experiment  similar  to  that  which 
is  exhibited  when  a  pump  is  in  action ;  aud,  instead  of  water,  he  used 
mercury,  which  is  about  fourteen  times  as  heavy.  He  filled  with 
mercury  a  glass  tube  which  at  one  eud  was  hermetically  closed,  and 
having  inverted  it,  he  brought  its  open  extremity  under  the  surface  of 
mercury  in  a  vessel ;  when  be  observed  that  the  top  of  the  column 
descended  till  it  stood  st  a  height  equal  to  between  29  and  30  inchea 
(English)  above  the  level  of  tho  mercury  in  the  vessel,  leaving  what  is 
considered  ss  a  perfect  vacuum  between  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
column  and  that  of  tbe  tube.  The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  being 
known,  tbe  weight  of  the  supported  column  could,  of  course,  bo  found. 

By  this  experiment  the  opinion  that  a  vacuum  was  contrary  to  a 
law  of  nature  was  immediately  proved  to  bo  unfounded,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  or  not  Torricelli  was  aware  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
column  of  mercury  being  so  supported,  and  the  honour  of  having  been 
tho  first  to  prove  decisively  thst  it  was  tho  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of  tho  mercury  in  tho  vessel,  is  ascribed  to  Pascal,  who, 
in  164S,  on  conveying  a  tube  so  fillod  to  stations  at  different  heights 
above  the  level  of  the  plains,  found  that  the  column  of  mercury  dimi- 
nished in  length  as  the  station  was  mora  elevated  ;  thst  is,  as  the 
weight  of  tbe  column  of  atmosphere  above  tbe  vessel  diminished. 

It  may  lie  easily  conceived  that  Torricelli  would  communicate  his 
idvas  to  bis  friends  before  be  actually  made  the  experiment  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  such  a  circumstance  may  account  for  tbe  pretensions  of 
Vslerianus  Magnus,  Honoratus  Fabri,  and  others,  to  priority  in  the  dis- 
covery of  what  is  called  tho  Torricellian  vacuum.  It  ought  to  be 
observed  howover  that  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Descartes,  dated  1631, 
that  is,  twelve  years  before  the  experiment  of  Torricelli  was  made, 
this  philosopher  mentions  the  support  of  s  column  of  mercury  in  a 
tube,  and  expreaaly  ascribes  tbe  cause  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
air  extending  upwards  beyond  the  clouds. 

Torricelli  published  at  Florence,  in  1644,  a  volume  in  4to,  entitled 
'  Opera  Geometric*.'  A  paper  which  be  wrote  on  the  course  of  the 
Chianu  is  in  tbe  collection  of  writings  on  the  movement  of  fluids 
(Florence,  1768).  His  discovery  of  tho  barometer  is  given  in  bis  own 
work  on  mathematical  and  physical  subjects,  entitled  '  Lexione  Acca- 
■ieiuiche'  (Florence,  1716).  And  bis  letter  to  Roberval  on  the  cycloid 
is  in  tho  third  volume  of  the  'Mcuioiree'  of  tbe  Academy  of  Science  at 
Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  small  simple  micro- 
scopes of  short  foens,  which  consist  of  a  globule  of  glass  melted  in  the 
flamo  of  a  lamp.  His  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  Mediceaa 
Palace,  and  in  tbe  samo  edifice  there  are  some  object  glasses  for 
telescopes,  of  considerable  dimensions,  which  bear  his  name. 

TORKIGIA'NO,  PIL'TRO,  an  Italian  sculptor,  whose  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  hi*tory  of  art  in  this  country,  he  being  one  of  the 
foreign  artists  employed  by  Henry  VIII.,  wss  hardly  lees  remarkable 
fur  the  ferociousness  of  his  temper,  tho  singularity  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  strangeness  of  his  fate,  thou  for  hi*  ability  in  bis  profession.  He  was 
a  native  of  Florence, and  though  tbe  time  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned, 
it  was  prolably  about  the  same  as  that  of  Michel  Angelo(1474),  as  they 
studied  together  from  the  antiquities  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenxo  do' 
Medici,  il  Maguifico  ;  a  rircuiusUnce  which  Michel  had  good  cause  to 
remember,  for  such  was  Torrigiano 's  jealousy  of  and  spite  towards  him, 
thst  ho  one  day  assaulted  hiui,  and  inflicted  so  sevore  a  blow  upon  his 
nose  as  to  crush  and  disfigure  it  for  ever.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
Florence  in  consequence  of  this  affair,  Torrigiano  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  wss  employed  by  Popo  Alexander  VI.,  and  afterwards  enlisted  and 
served  as  a  soldier,  first  under  tbe  Duke  Valentino  in  Romagns,  next 
under  Vitelli  and  I'iero  <ie'  Medici.  Strange  as  this  change  was,  he  waa 
well  suited  to  hi*  new  profession,  and  tbst  to  him ;  for,  as  described  loth 
by  Vasari  and  Cellini,  he  was  n  large,  handsome,  and  powerful  man  ; 
was  gifted  with  grrat  "audacity,  and  had  more  the  air  of  a  rou^h 
soldier  than  of  an  artist"  Hut  though  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
prowess,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  ensign,  he  saw  no  chance  of  speedily 
advancing  higher,  and  therefore  returned  to  his  former  profession, 
which  he  practised  for  awhile,  but  only,  it  would  seem,  in  small 
bronze  figures,  executed  for  some  Florentine  merchants,  whom  he 
afterwards  accompanied  to  F.ngland.  His  talents,  and  perhaps  his 
personal  qualities  also,  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VI IL, 
for  whom  he  executed  a  variety  of  things,  but  bis  chief  work  was  tbe 
tomb  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  be  completed  in 
1518,  and  for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  lOOOt  Tbe  tomb  of 
Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  by  him. 

While  engaged  upon  Henry's  tomb  he  returned  to  Italy,  in  order  to 
carry  back  with  him  other  assistants,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  then  only  eighteen,  to  accompany  him ;  bnt  the 
latter  tells  us  he  wss  so  disgusted  with  Torrigiano,  on  learning  from 
him  how  brutally  he  had  treated  Michel  Angelo,  that  so  fsr  from 
associating  with  him  in  any  way,  he  could  not  even  endure  tho  sight 
ofhini. 
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After  finally  quitting  England  in  1519,  Torrigiuo  Tinted 
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Child, 


Spain, 
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eo  beautiful  that  the  Duke  d'Areoe 
aioncd  him  to  meke  e  copy  of  it  The  payment  promised  for 
it  Kerned  such  en  immense  hid,  that  the  ertUt  fancied  he  was  about 
to  be  rendered  wealthy  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  so  great  therefore 
was  his  indignation  on  discovering  that  the  vast  heap  of  mamvedia 
sent  home  to  him  amounted  to  no  more  in  Tslue  than  thirty  ducats, 
that  he  went  and  broke  the  statue  to  pieces.  On  this,  the  duke 
censed  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Inquisition  ns  a  sacrilegious 
heretic  who  bad  impiously  destroyed  a  figure  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  lie 
was  accordingly  condemned  by  that  tribunal,  but  avoided  the  execu- 
tion of  bis  sentence  by  refusing  to  take  any  food  ;  preferring  starring 
himself  to  death  to  the  more  ignominious  end  which  tho  awaitrd  him. 
Thue  perished,  in  1522,  on  artist  of  more  than  ordinary  talent:  a 
victim  portly  to  his  own  violence  and  imprudence,  and  partly  to  the 
mercileamees  of  a  most  odious  and  sanguinary  tribunal. 

TOHKIJOS,  JOSE  MARIA,  •  Spanish  general  and  patriot,  was 
born  at  Madrid  on  the  20th  of  May  1791,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  was 
made  one  of  the  pages  of  King  Charles  IV.,  a  position  which  brought 
him  into  familiar  contact  with  the  young  prince,  who  afterwards 
became  King  Ferdinand  VII.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  royal  page* 
to  receive  early  rank  in  the  army,  and  Torrijos  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
was  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Ultonia  or  Ulster  in  the  Irish  brigade 
in  the  service  of  Spain.  On  the  great  outbreak  of  the  2nd  of  May 
1808,  and  in  tbe  subsequent  war  of  independence,  Torrijos  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery ;  in  1311  he  was  already  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  he  took  part  in  tbe  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  was  general  of  brigade.  His  early  acquaintance  with 
the  court  had  strengthened  his  aspirations  for  liberty,  be  declined  the 
fjonxnand  of  a  force  under  Morilia  against  the  South-American  insur- 
gents, and  in  1817  was  thrown  into  tbe  prison  of  the  Inquisition  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  tho  government.  The  constitutional 
outbreak  of  1820  liberated  him,  and  as  Captain  General  of  Valencia 
he  was  ardent  in  his  services  to  the  the  constitutional  cause.  After  the 
French  invasion  of  1823  be  took  refuge  in  England,  for  whioh  country 
be  always  manifested  n  strong  partiality.  He  partly  employed  him- 
self in  translating  books  into  Spanish  for  the  South-American  market, 
among  others  the  '  Memoirs  of  Oeneral  Miller,'  an  Englishman  who 
had  been  in  the  Peruvian  service.  The  French  revolution  of  1830 
awakened  his  hopes  for  a  speedy  change  in  Spain  and  he  set  off  for 
Gibraltar  to  tuke  tie  lead  Moreno,  the  governor  of  Malaga,  treacher- 
ously entioed  him  to  a  landing  by  false  intelligence  and  promises  of 
support,  and  he  left  Gibraltar,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  fifty,  on  the 
30th  November  1831,  with  full  confidence  of  success.  On  the  5th  of 
December  the  whole  of  the  party  were  taken  prisoners  by  Moreno, 
who  sent  to  Madrid  for  orders  how  to  act.  It  was  till  then  believed 
I  had  a  special  kindness  for  Torrijos,  whom  he  had 
i  so  long,  but  the  only  reply  received  was  in  the  laconic  form 
"  Que  los  fusilen.  Yo  el  Rey."  ("  Let  them  be  shot  I  the  King.") 
Torrijos  and  his  companions,  fifty-one  in  number,  were  accordingly 
ahot  at  Malaga  on  the  11th  of  December.  Tbe  subsequent  death  of 
Ferdinand  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs,  a  little  more  patience 
would  have  brought  Torrijos  peaceably  back  to  Spain,  with  his  friends 
in  power,  and  the  infamous  treachery  of  Morono  ruined  his  own 
career.  Queen  Christina,  the  widow  of  Ferdinand,  ennobled  tho 
widow  of  Torrijos  with  the  title  of  countess,  and  his  bast  was  erected 
at  Madrid  at  the  house  in  which  ho  was  born  in  the  Csile  de 

^TOK'n,  FRANCIS,  an  eminent  Italian  physician,  was  born  at 
Modena,  December  1st  1653.  Having  finished  his  preliminary  studies 
in  1675,  he  was  originally  intended  for  the  legal  profession;  this 
however  ho  loon  abandoned,  and  embraced  that  of  medicine,  which 
be  studied  under  Antonio  Frasaoni.  He  took  tbe  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  Bologna  In  1678,  and  upon  bis  return  to  Modena,  at 
thu  early  ar,e  of  twenty-three,  be  obtained  one  of  tbe  medical  pro- 
fewaorahipii  founded  by  tho  Duke  Francis  IL  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  the  duke,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  owed  partly  to  bis  accomplishments  in  music  and 
literature,  as  he  waa  the  composer  of  several  oratorios,  and  also  wrote 
a  Latin  letter  under  the  assumed  name  of  L.  A.  Gotta,  in  defence  of 
>  against  Bouhonrs.  Upon  tho  death  of  Francis  in  1694,  bis  suo- 
'  continued  Torti  in  his  plsco  of  physician  in  ordinary;  he  waa 
also  prevailed  upon  by  his  representations  to  found  an  anatomical 
amphitheatre  at  Modena,  in  which  Torti  waa  entrusted  with  the  office 
of  demonstrator  in  1698.  -  Ho  had  previously  joined  with  Ramazzini 
in  carrying  on  some  researches  concerning  the  barometer,  the  results 
of  which  were  published  by  the  latter  under  the  title  'Ephernerides 
liaro metrical  M  utilise tes,'  Modena,  1694  ;  and  again  '  Dissertatio  altera 
Triceps  circa  Mereurii  Motionee  in  Baroinstro,'  Modena,  1698.  Hot 
T.  rtiV  most  important  and  oelebrated  work  did  not  appear  till  1709, 
r  the  title  *  Therapeutic*  Specialis  ad  Febres  quaadam  Peruiciouu, 
>  ac  repente  Lethales,  una  ver6  China  China  Peculiari  Methodo 
a,'  8vo,  Modena.  This  work  placed  him  at  once  in  the  first 
rank  among  practical  physicians,  and  still  continues  to  bo  highly 
esteemed.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  The  publication  of 
this  work  gained  him  the  friendship  and  applause  of  various  learned 
men,  and  also  the  title  of  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  8ociety 
Bioa  DIY.  VOL.  VL 


of  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Valentin  in  Spain.  It  also  drew 
forth  some  criticisms  from  Manget  and  Bamazsini,  to  whose  remarks 
bo  replied  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  and  warmth.  In  1717  he 
was  offered  the  professorship  of  Practical  Medicine  at  Turin,  and  in 
1720  be  had  a  similar  offer  at  Padua,  but  ho  refused  them  both,  and 
preferred  living  at  Modena,  where  ho  had  honours  and  emolument* 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  duke.  An  Incurable  trembling  of  the  hands 
having  rendered  him  unable  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  patients  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  he  gave  up  practice  some  years  before  his  death, 
snd  passed  tho  remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  repose,  often  con- 
sulted by  patients  from  all  parts,  and  spoudiog  much  of  bis  leisure 
time  in  the  pleasures  of  tho  chase,  to  which  be  hod  always  been  much 
addicted.  Having  been  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  in  1731, 
to  attend  Henrietta  d'Esto,  he  was,  upon  bis  return  to  Modena,  seized 
while  in  a  church  with  a  sudden  attack  of  hemiplegia,  brought  on 
probably  by  heat  and  overexertion.  For  some  time  afterwards  be 
lost  the  use  of  bis  right  side,  but  gradually  recovered,  and  lived  for 
ten  years  after  the  attack.  He  latterly  became  dropsical,  and  died  in 
March  1741,  at  the  ago  of  eighty-two.  He  was  twice  married,  but 
having  no  children,  be  left  part  of  his  fortune  to  found  another 
medical  professorship  at  Modena,  and  directed  the  rest  to  be  given 
away  in  charity. 

TOTT,  FRANCOIS  BARON  DE,  the  son  of  an  Hungarian  nobleman, 
who,  obliged  to  leave  his  country  in  consequence  of  his  connections 
with  Prince  Rogotaky,  had  entered  tho  French  service,  was  born  at 
Fert6-souWouarre,  on  the  17th  of  August  1733.  Young  De  Tott 
obtained  at  an  early  age  a  commission  In  the  hussar  regiment  of 
Bercbiny,  which  his  father  had  been  instrumental  in  tailing  and 
disciplining.  In  1765  the  senior  De  Tott,  who  spoke  the  Turkish  and 
Polish  languages  fluently,  and  had  been  more  than  once  employed  in 
missions  to  the  Crimea,  was  appointed  to  acoonipany  M.  de  Ycrgcnnea 
to  Constantinople.  He  took  his  son  with  him,  intending  that  he 
should  study  the  language  and  render  himself  familiar  with  tho 
manners  of  the  Turks,  The  father  died  of  a  fever  in  September  of 
the  year  1757,  but  M.  de  Vergennes  conferred  upon  tbe  son  an 


appointment  in  the  embassy,  which  be  continued  to  hold  along  with 
his  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Berehiny. 
Constantinople  till  1763,  when  he  returned  to  ] 


De  Tott 


along  wit 
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In  1766  the  Baron  de  Tott  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Due  de 
ChoisetiL  pointing  out  the  means  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  extending  tbe  commerce  of  Franco 
in  tbe  Black  Sea.  The  French  consul  in  the  Crimea  dying  about  the 
same  time,  the  Due  de  Choiseul  appointed  the  memorialist  his  suc- 
cessor. De  Tott  repaired  to  his  post  by  the  way  of  Poland.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  dono  anything  towards  realising  his  projects  for 
placing  the  commercial  intercourse  of  France  with  tho  Crimea  on  a 
better  footing;  but  he  contrived  to  involve  himself  so  deeply  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  that  the  vizir  sought  and  obtained  hu  removal 
by  the  French  government  in  1769. 

The  Baron  de  Tott  returned  to  Constantinople,  entered  the  service 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  continued  in  it  till  the  year  1776.  If  his 
own  account  may  be  believed,  he  was  during  that  period  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  presented  the  sultan  with 
a  map  of  the  theatre  of  war  between  the  Turks  snd  Russians  imme- 
diately after  bis  arrival  at  Constantinople. ;  and  suggested  the  advance 
of  the  Pasha  of  Bender  into  the  Ukrain.  He  proposed  an  entire  reform 
in  tbe  Turkish  artillery,  and  was  appointed  to  carry  it  Into  effect  In 
1770  he  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  tbe  Dardanelles,  menaced  by 
tho  llussian  fleet.  In  1771  he  devUed  a  plan  of  defence  for  the 
Turkish  frontiers  towards  Ocnkow;  taught  tho  Turkish  artillerists 
to  make  bombs,  and  brought  them  to  an  unprecedented  dexterity  in 
working  their  guna  In  1772  he  organised  a  new  cannon-foundry.  In 
1773  be  gave  directions  for  the  fortification  of  tbe  Black  Sea  mouth 
of  the  Bosporus.  In  1773,  1774,  and  1775  he  was  busy  improving 
the  fortifications  and  artillery  of  tbe  Turks,  All  then*  statements 
have  some  foundation  in  fact;  but  the  tone  of  exaggeration  which 
pervades  all  the  baron's  account  of  his  own  exploits  renders  it  im- 
possible to  derido  how  much  of  them  is  to  be  believed.  It  is  evident 
that  he  did  not  think  his  services  sufficiently  appreciated,  for  in  1776 
in  disgust ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 


they  wore  not  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Turks  as  by  himself,  for  the 
resignation  was  readily  accepted,  and  the  baron  dismissed  with  some 
cold  compliments. 

He  was  despatched  by  the  French  government  In  1777  on  a  tonr 
of  inspection  of  the  consular  establishments  in  ths  ports  of  tbe  Medi- 
terranean from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Barbery  States.  At  the  request 
of  Buffon,  8onnini  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

With  this  mission  the  diplomatic  services  of  the  Baron  de  Tott 
terminated.  On  his  return  to  France  he  had  two  pensions  settled 
upon  him,  one  from  the  ministry  of  tbe  marine,  the  other  from  that 
of  foreign  affairs,  and,  retiring  from  public  life,  occupied  himself  with 
preparing  for  the  press  tbe  observations  made  during  upwards  of 


twenty  years  of  active  life.  The  work  appeared  in  1784  under  the 
title  '  Memoires  but  lee  Turcs  st  Tartarea.'  It  met  with  great  success : 
the  original  French  version  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  translations 
of  it  into  English,  German,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  sppeared  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 
De  Tott  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Marcchal-de-Camp  in  1781.  In 
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1760  or  1787  he  to  appointed  governor  of  Douai.  B 
office  till  1790,  but  opposing  himself  to  the  republican  fervour  of  the 
girriaon,  was  nearly  murdarod  and  obliged  to  fly.  He  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  whore  he  resided  fur  •>  year,  end  then  proceeded  to 
Vienna.    He  died  in  obscurity  at  Tatzmenadorf  in  Hungary,  in  1793. 

TOULMIN,  JOSHUA,  D.O.,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  11th 
of  May  1740,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  whenoe  he  was 
removed  to  what  was  then  called  the  Dissenting  Academy,  the  cla&scs 
constituting  which  were  taught  in  Wellcloae  Square,  in  the  house  of 
hi*  relation  Dr.  Samuel  Morton  Savage,  who  was  the  classical  and 
mathematical  tutor;  the  only  other  teacher  being  Dr.  David  Jen- 
nings, who  was  theological  tutor  or  professor,  and  presided  over  the 
seminary.  ('  History  of  Dissenters,'  by  Bogus  and  Bennett,  iv.  201, 
262.)  On  Wing  licensed  to  preach,  he  was  in  the  first  instance  settled 
as  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Colyton  in  Devonshire,  At 
this  time  his  principles  appear  to  have  been  what  are  commonly  called 
orthodox;  but  he  aoon  became  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Baptists ;  upon  which,  in  1706,  he  transferred  himself  to  Taunton, 
where,  besides  having  the  charge  of  •  Baptist  congregation,  be  taught 
a  school,  snd  also,  it  is  said,  kept  ft  bookseller's  shop.  It  was  while 
resident  hare  likewise  that  he  wrote  and  published  moat  of  the  literary 
works  which  have  made  his  name  known.  He  had  not  been  long  at 
Taunton  before  his  theology  underwent  ft  further  change;  but, 
although  he  had  previously  received  invitations  from  the  Unitarians 
both  of  Gloucester  snd  Yarmouth,  be  remained  where  ho  was  till  1804, 
when  be  accepted  the  actuation  of  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Birmingham,  formerly  presided  over  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  then  assembling  iu  what  was  called  the  New  Meeting-House. 
This  appointment  he  continued  to  hold,  discharging  its  duties  with 
much  acceptance,  till  his  death  at  Birmingham,  after  a  short  illness, 
on  ths  23rd  of  July  1815,  leaving  five  children,  out  of  a  family  of 
twelve,  by  his  wife  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of 
Taunton,  whom  be  married  in  1764. 

Dr.  Toulmin  received  Ma  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  University, 
in  the  United  Suites,  in  1794.  His  first  publication  appears  to  have 
been  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  *  Sermons  addressed  to  Youth,  with  a 
Translation  of  Isocrates'a  Oration  to  Demouicus,'  which  appeared  in 
1770,  and  was  reprinted  in  1789  :  this  was  followed  by  '  Two  Letters 
on  the  Address  of  the  Dissenting  Ministers  on  Subscription,'  8vo, 
1774  ;  '  Memoira  of  Socinus,'  Svo,  1777 ;  '  Letters  to  Dr.  John  Sturges 
on  the  Church  Establishment,'  Svo,  1782;  '  Dissertations  on  the 
Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  Svo,  17SS;  'Essay  on  Baptism,' 
Svo,  1780 ;  a  new  edition  (tho  third)  of  'Mr.  William  Foot's  Account 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Bsptiam,'  8vo»  1787;  'Review of  the  Life,  Cha- 
racter, and  Writings  of  John  Biddle,  MA.,'  8vo,  1789;  'History  of 
the  Town  of  Taunton,'  4to,  1791 ;  a  new  edition  of  NcsTs  •  History  of 
the  Puritans,'  with  notes  and  additions,  5  vols.  8vo,  1794-97,  reprinted 
in  3  voia  8vo,  1837;  'Biographical  Tribute  to  tho  Memory  of  Dr. 
Priestley,'  8vo,  1804  ;  'Address  to  Young  Men,'  12mo,  1804; 
'  Memoirs  of  ths  Rev.  Samuel  Bourne '  (his  colleague  at  Birmingham), 
8vo,  1809;  'Sermons  on  Derotiouol  Subjects,'  8vo,  1810;  'Historical 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England,'  8vo, 
1814  ;  besides  a  number  of  single  sermons  and  other  pamphlets:  and 
bo  was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  '  Theological  Repository,'  [ 
'  The  INonoonformiata'  Memorial,'  •  The  Monthly  Magaalne,'  and  other 
periodical  publicationa  Dr.  Toulmin's  writings,  without  much  either 
of  learning  or  power  of  thought,  display  generally  an  agreeable  per- 
spicuity and  neatness  of  style,  rising  sometimes  to  considerable  energy 
and  animation ;  and  although  steady,  and  even  eager, in  the  defence  of 
his  own  opinions,  ho  states  what  he  has  to  say  without  any  bitterness 
or  discourtesy  to  his  opponents. 

TOULONGEON,  FRANCOIS  E'MANUEL,  VISCOUNT  OF,  ft 
French  historian  of  the  last  and  present  century,  was  born  in  1748,  at 
the  castle  of  C'bainplitte,  in  La  Francho  Cooittf,  and  belonged  to  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  that  province.  He  was  destined  by  bis 
parents  for  the  church,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpioe  at  Paris  ;  but  having  evinced  a  decided  repugnance  to 
theological  studies,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  bis  own  inclination, 
and  to  enter  the  army.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Voltaire,  to  whom, 
in  1770,  be  paid  a  visit  at  Ferney,  and  whose  favour  he  gained.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academie  of  Besancon,  in  1779,  having 
previously  manifested  a  degree  of  poetical  talent  which  gained  for 
him  some  local  celebrity.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  chasseurs, 
and  his  regiment  was  remarked  for  its  discipline  snd  good  oondition ; 
but  he  quitted  the  service  previous  to  the  wars  which  arose  out  of  the 
French  revolution.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  be 
embraced  tho  popular  side,  snd  defended  it  against  the  majority  of 
the  nobles  of  La  Francis  Com  US  in  the  aaaembly  of  the  states  of  that 
province,  hold  at  Quingsy,  in  1788.  About  this  time  be  published  a 
pamphlet,  under  ths  title  of  '  Prinripes  Naturals  et  Coostitutifs  des 
Assembles*  Nstionales,'  which  appears  to  have  been  his  first  publica- 
tion. It  gained  him  considerable  popularity,  and  led  to  his  sppoint- 
ment  ss  oue  of  the  deputies  of  ths  nobility  of  the  province  in  the 
States-General  of  1769.  He  was  one  of  those  nobles  who  separated 
themselves  from  their  order  to  unite  with  the  tiers-ctat,  or  commons, 
in  one  chamber,  which  assumed  the  title  of  the  National  Assembly. 
In  the  years  1790-91  he  acted  with  the  moderate  revolutionists ;  and 
•t  the  closs  of  the  session,  presaging  the  approaching  troubles,  he 


quitted  public  life,  I 
Nivernaia,  tho  sole 


retired  to  an  < 

of  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  and  which 
was  considerably  diminished  in  value  by  the  loss  of  ths  feudal  services 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  the  revolution.  His  early  retirement 
preserved  him  from  the  perils  of  the  reign  of  terror.  His  subsequent 
life  was  devoted  to  literary  and  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  in  1797,  in  the  class  of  the  moral 
sciences  (a  class  suppressed  at  ths  reorganisation  of  the  Institute,  in 
1803) ;  snd,  in  the  same  year,  brought  out  a  periodical,  entitled 
' Esprit  Public,'  with  the  view  of  calming  the  violence  of  party  spirit; 
but  only  six  numbers  of  ths  work  appeared.  He  was  chosen,  in  1802 
and  1809,  deputy  for  the  department  of  Nievre  in  the  legislative  body; 
and  was  subsequently  msde  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  died  suddenly,  28rd  December  1812,  snd  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Montmartre,  where  his  children  have  raised  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

The  principal  works  of  Toulongeon  are : — 1  His  to  ire  de  France) 
depuis  la  Revolution  de  1789;'  'Manuel  du  Museum  Francais;' 
'Manuel  Rcvolutionnaire,  ou  Pensees  Morales  sur  l'Etat  Politique  des 
Peuples  en  Involution ; '  a  poem,  entitled  '  Kecherchos  Uiatoriquee 
et  Pbilosophiques  sur  1' Amour  et  le  Plaisir;'  and  a  translation  of 
Cesar's  'Commentaries.'  He  published  some  smaller  works;  and 
some  of  his  papers  read  at  the  Institute  were  published  either  in  the 
'  Mtjmolres  de  l'lnstitnt,'  or  separately,  by  himself.  His  'Histoire 
de  France '  never  appears  to  have  attained  a  high  reputation,  and  has 
been  superseded  by  later  histories  of  the  same  period :  but  the  exact- 
ness of  its  military  details  gives  it  some  value.  Tho  first  edition  was 
without  date,  in  2  vols.  8vo;  the  second  edition  (1801-10)  was  pub- 
lished in  4  vols.  4to,  or  7  vols.  8*0,  with  msps  and  plans  of  battles. 
Tho  '  Manuel  du  Museum'  is  a  catalogue  raisonntf  of  the  paintings  of 
the  ancient  master* :  it  was  published  in  ten  thin  volumes,  8vo,  1802- 
1808  :  the  first  nine  volumes  bare  the  initials  of  Toulongeon  on  the 
title-pages;  the  tenth  volume  is  by  another  hand.  The  'Manuel 
Kovolutionnaire'  (1795)  went  through  two  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  German.  The  translation  of  Caesar  wsa  published  after 
Tonlongeon's  decease,  2  vols.  18mo,  1813,  with  plans  and  military 
notes  on  the  text  A  new  edition,  interpaged  with  the  original  text, 
was  published  in  1820:  port  of  a  collection  (by  M.  A.  Pommier)  of 
the  Latin  classics,  interpaged  with  French  versions. 

TOUP,  JONATHAN,  was  born  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  in  December 
1713,  and  was  partly  educated  at  a  grammar-school  in  that  town.  He 
waa  afterwards  entered  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree,  but  bis  master  of  arts  degree  he  took  at  Cambridge. 
Toup  entered  the  Church,  and  obtained  successively  tho  rectory  of 
St  Martin's,  Exeter,  and  a  prebend's  stall  in  Exster  cathedral.  He 
died  on  the  19th  of  January  1785,  in  his  72nd  year,  and  was  I 
St.  Martin  s  church. 

Toup  was  an  accurate  scholar,  and  one  of  < 
in  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  work  by  which  be  is  1 
Is  his  '  Emendations  of  Suidss ; '  ths  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1700,  under  the  title  of  '  Emendationea  in  Suidam,  in  quibua 
pi u rime  Iocs  veterum  Gnscorum,  Sophoclis  st  A ri Stephanie  imprimis, 
cum  explicantur  turn  emendantur.'  This  was  followed  by  two  volumes 
more  in  1704  and  1760,  and  by  a  fourth  In  1775,  under  the  title  of 
'  Appendioulum  Notarum  in  Suidam.'  This  work  gained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  Bishop  Warburtoo,  to  whose  influence  Toup  was  mainly 
indebted  for  bis  church  preferment.  In  1707  Toup  published  his 
•Epistola  Critics  ad  virum  celeberrimum  Qulialmum  episoopum 
Glocestriensem,'  containing  various  corrections  snd  explanations  of 
many  passages  in  the  Greek  authors.  Toup  was  also  a  large  contri- 
butor to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theocritus  edited  by  Wharton,  which 
was  published  in  1770.  A  note  of  his  upon  the  fourteenth  Idyl  was 
cancelled  by  tho  vico-cbancellor  on  ths  ground  of  its  indecency,  prin- 
cipally, it  is  said,  at  the  wish  of  Dr.  Lowth.  Toup  however  was 
highly  displeased  at  this,  and  published  tho  objectionable  note  in  1772 
in  his  'Cum  Poateriores,  sive  Appendicula  Notarum  atque  emenda- 
tion um  in  Theocritum,  Oxonii  nuperrime  publicatum,'  in  which  he 
attacks  tho  taste  snd  ths  learning  of  those  who  bsd  it  omitted. 
Toup's  last  work  was  an  edition  of  Longinus,  published  at  Oxford  in 
1778,  and  reprinted  in  1789,  which  Is  still  one  of  the  boat  editions  we 
have  of  this  writer.   (Nichols's  Bowyer.) 

TOUR,  MAURICE  QUENTIN  DE  LA,  an  eminent  French  portrait 
painter,  was  born  at  St.  Quentin,  September  6,  1 704.  He  waa  distin- 
guished for  his  |K>rtraits  in  crayons,  which  he  executed  the  size  of 
life ;  he  painted  very  slowly  and  finished  very  highly,  but  gave  hie 
pictures  the  appearance  of  having  been  executed  with  great  ease  by 
adding  a  few  bold  and  effective  touches  to  the  already  finished  work. 
He  painted  many  portraits,  and  was  mueh  in  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  with  whom  be  wss  a  favourite,  and  whose  portrait  he 
painted.  The  following  are  among  his  best  pictures :— a  large  full- 
length  of  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  the  portrait  of  Louis,  Dauphin  of 
France;  one  of  Prince  Charles,  the  Pretender;  the  portraits  of 
Kestout,  the  king's  painter,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  of 
Paris  in  1740,  when  De  la  Tour  was  elected  a  momber  of  the  Academy; 
of  Rene1  Fremin,  the  king's  sculptor ;  of  J.  B.  8.  Chardin,  the  ] 
of  the  Marcchal  do  Soxe,  and  others ; 
was  engraved  by  G.  F.  Schmidt  in  1742. 

De  la  Tour  was  a  man  of  very 
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end  of  hi*  life  be  spoiled  many  of  his  work*  by  piloting  out  the 
beautiful  accessories  which  he  had  originally  introduced,  upon  the 
principle  that  in  portrait  everything  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  bead — 
the  portrait  of  Ilea  tout  was  one  that  suffered  in  this  way ;  he  turned 
his  brilliant  silk  vest  into  one  of  simple  brown  stuff,  He  died  on 
February  17th,  1788.  He  govo  10,000  francs  to  the  Academy  of 
Paris  to  found  an  annual  price  of  500  francs  for  the  beet  picture  in 
perspective,  eciriaJ  and  linear  alternately ;  he  gave  also  on  equal  sum 
for  the  foundation  of  an  annual  prise  for  the  moat  useful  discovery  for 
the  arts,  to  be  swarded  by  the  Academy  of  Amiens ;  and  he  founded  a 
gratuitous  school  of  design  in  hie  native  place,  St.  Qucntln. 

TOURNEFORT,  JOSEPH  F1TT0N  DE,  a  celebrated  botanLit,  was 
born  June  5,  1666,  of  a  noble  family  at  All,  in  Provence,  in  the 
prrsent  department  of  Bouohes  du  Rhone.    Having  a  great  taste  for 
observation,  the  study  of  nature  soon  disgusted  him  with  scholastic 
philosophy  and  theology,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  in  order  to  please 
nis  relations,  who  wished  him  to  enter  boly  orders.   The  death  of  his 
father,  in  1677,  enabled  him  to  follow  his  own  inclination ;  and  having  , 
exhausted  the  field*  of  his  own  country  and  the  garden  of  an  I 
apothecary,  he  went  to  the  Alp»,  in  order  more  fully  to  satisfy  his  ] 
curiosity.   At  Mootpellicr,  whither  he  had  gone  to  study  medicine, 
and  where  he  was  received  by  Hagnol,  and  became  the  friend  of 
Chirac,  he  found  fresh  stores  of  information ;  and  he  collected  still 
richer  from  the  Ce  venues,  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  Catalonia,  to  which 
places  his  real  carried  him.    In  these  excursions  he  was  twice  robbed 
by  the  Spanish  miqueleta  (or  foot  soldiers),  who  left  him  nothing  bat 
his  plants ;  he  was  buried  also  for  two  hour*  under  the  ruins  of  a  hut 
where  ho  was  pawing  tbo  night;  nod  thus  he  seemed  to  be  inuring 
himself  to  the  fatigues  he  wss  one  dsy  to  undergo  in  longer  travels.  I 
lie  was  already  possessed  of  rich  collections  and  numerous  observa-  J 
Hons,  when  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  Fagon,  chief  physician  to  the 
queen,  and  curator  of  the  Jardin  du  Rod,  was  the  sole  patron  of 
botanical  studies.   Fagon  knew  how  to  appreciate  both  knowledge  and 
merit ;  his  character,  as  well  as  his  rank,  placed  him  above  jealousy ; 
and  Tournefort  found  in  him  a  disinterested  protector.    In  1683  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  with  Fagon  at  the  Jardin  du  Rot, 
wboee  numerous  other  occupations  allowed  him  but  little  time  for 
teaching.   The  way  in  which  Tournefort  fulfilled  this  office  soon 
made  him  known,  and  attracted  from  all  parts  a  crowd  of  students  to 
his  lectures  sod  berboriaing  excursions.  In  16SS  be  wss  commissioned 
to  travel  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  shortly  after  through 
Holland  and  England,  in  order  to  enrich  the  Jardin  du  Roi  with  the 
plants  of  these  countries.   These  travels  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  countries  be  visited,  and 
gained  him  their  friendship  and  esteem.    Being  made,  in  1692,  a 
member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  he  proved  by  his  '  Element  de 
Botanique,'  which  was  published  shortly  afterwards,  bow  well  he 
deserved  that  honour.   The  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Faculty  of  Paris  in  1698.   He  again  left  France  in 
1700,  being  sent  by  the  king  to  the  East  to  collect  plant*  and  make 
observstions  of  all  kinds.    In  company  with  the  German  botanist 
Gundelaheimer,  and  the  celebrated  artist  Aubriet,  he  spent  two  yearn  in  | 
travelling  through  the  islands  of  Greece,  the  borders  of  the  Bl«ck  Sea,  I 
Qeorgia  and  the  environs  of  Mount  Caucasus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arme- 
nia.   He  waa  preparing  to  go  to  Egypt,  when,  hearing  that  the  plague 
was  ravaging  that  country,  and  that  bis  patron  Fagon  was  dangironaly 
ill,  hs  hastened  back  to  his  own  country,  to  which  he  wss  called  both 
by  gratitude  and  friendship.    Having  resumed  hi*  duties  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  and  being  also  appointed  professor  to  the  Faculty,  he 
apout  the  little  spare  time  be  bad  in  arranging  his  numerous  collections 
and  in  drawing  up  different  works,  especially  the  account  of  his 
travels  in  the  Levant.   The  fatigues  of  work  and  his  travels  had  much 
weakened  his  originally  robust  constitution,  and  a  violent  blow  which 
he  received  on  the  breast  from  the  axUtree  of  a  carriage  tended  still 
more  to  impair  it ;  so  that  after  lingering  some  months,  he  ended  his 
laborious  lifs  the  26th  day  of  December,  1708.   By  his  will  be  left 
to  the  king  the  valuable  eoologjoal  museum  which  he  had  formed,  and 
his  library  to  the  Abbe  Bignou, 

A  judicious  and  lively  mind,  and  a  natural  gaiety  of  disposition, 
rendered  Tournefort  equally  fitted  to  succeed  in  scientific  investiga- 
tions and  to  form  the  charm  of  hi*  friends  in  society.  His  attach- 
ment to  his  own  country  made  him  refuso  the  solicitations  of  Paul 
Hermann,  who  wished  to  have  him  for  his  successor,  and  offered  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  states  of  Holland,  the  situatiou  of  professor  of 
botany  at  Ley  den,  with  a  salary  of  4000  francs  (1601.) 

The  lystem  of  Tournefort  was  an  advance  on  those  of  Ceselpino, 
Morieon,  Hermann,  Ray,  and  Rivinus,  but  has  since  been  displaced  by 
those  of  Justieu,  De  Candoile,  and  others.  Authors  had  previously 
only  employed  themselves  in  grouping  plants  into  classes ;  the  much 
mora  important  determination  of  the  genera  was  still  almost  entirely 
wanting.  It  is  this  subdivision  of  tie  subject  which  Tournefort 
executed  with  such  admirable  acu  tenets,  aud  which  distinguishes  bis 
labours  from  sll  that  had  preceded  him;  and  it  is  this,  joined  tos 
classification  simple,  easy,  and  almost  always  natural,  which  caused 
bis  method  to  be  afterwards  adopted  by  ths  botanists  of  all  countries. 

Tournefort  adopted  the  principle  that  genera  should  be  constructed 
on  characters  derived  from  both  the  fructification  and  organs  of 
vegetation.  In  seeking  for  order  be  had  the  good  sense  not  to  pretend 


to  an  absolute  regularity,  which  nature  nowhere  present* ;  and  folt 
(which  has  been  too  often  forgotten  in  our  day,  and  which  has  intro- 
duced into  natural  history  so  many  useless  genera,  and  so  many 
parasitical  denominations)  that  the  generic  characters  must  admit  of 
exceptions  which  are  oommsnded  by  nature  itself.  Linnaeus,  when 
sgsin  reforming  the  science,  adopted  the  greater  part  of  the  genera  of 
Tournefort ;  but  having  constructed  his  genera  on  characters  derived 
from  the  fructification  alone,  he  was  obliged  to  reject  many  of  Tourno- 
fort's  genera.  The  pistes  which  Tournefort  has  given  characteristic  of 
the  genera  are,  even  to  the  present  day,  for  the  most  part,  among  the 
best  moons  of  understanding  them  :  they  axe  well  executed,  and  upon 
•  plan  at  that  time  quite  now,  and  are  a  proof  of  his  taste,  ss  well  as 
of  hi*  spirit  of  ordsr  and  observation. 

Although  be  did  not  think  that  the  consideration  of  the  natural 
relations  of  plants  (of  which  the  first  glimpses  were  to  be  met  with  in 
the  works  of  Lobel  and  Msgnol)  could  serve  ss  the  basis  of  an  easy 
classification,  still  he  generally  observes  the  most  marked  of  tlie»o 
relatious,  and  the  greater  part  of  bis  classet  form  one  or  more  large 
families.  The  separation  of  the  woody  from  the  herbaceous  plants, 
which  nature  frequently  offer*  together  in  the  some  genus,  and  which 
was  admitted  by  the  botanists  of  Tournefort'*  time,  is  in  his  system  a 
defect  which  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
plants  has  long  since  caused  botanists  entirely  to  abandon  in  their 
systems  of  classification,  however  much  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  it  for  practical  purposes. 

Tournefort  did  not  do  for  the  specie*  what  he  had  so  well  accom- 
plished for  the  genera;  as  he  left  confounded  with  them  simple 
varieties,  even  those  wbioh  are  evidently  only  tbo  result  of  cultivation. 
Neither  did  he  think  of  giving  them  names  more  convenient  than 
those  which  were  then  in  use,  and  which  were  commonly  vogue,  and 
often  very  long  and  complicated.  These  inconveniences  Linnams  got 
rid  of;  and  at  the  same  time  he  arranged  the  vegetable  kingdom 
according  to  his  celebrated  sexusl  system,  in  which  plant*  were  placed 
in  clssaes  and  orders  according  to  the  number  of  their  stamen*  and 
pint  iia.  But  the  system  of  Tournefort  was  never  abandoned  in  France, 
and  the  study  of  its  principles  resulted  in  the  labours  of  Adsneon, 
Juseieu,  and  De  Candoile,  to  whom  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  for  the 
present  position  of  systematic  botany. 

The  '  Institutiones  Rei  Herbaria)'  it  distinguished  for  its  clearness 
and  precision,  and  for  a  number  of  very  just  observations.  The 
historical  port  of  this  work,  which  is  the  most  considerable,  displays 
much  solid  learning,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  those  who  have 
since  his  time  written  on  the  history  of  botanical  science.  The  dif- 
ferent travels  of  Tournefort  enriched  botany  with  a  great  number  of 
•pedes,  and  oven  of  genera.  He  brought  back  from  his  travels  in 
ths  East,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  plants,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  in  the  Herbarium  of  Gundelaheimer,  his  companion  ;  and 
have  been  since  examined  by  Willdenow,  who  has  mentioned  thorn  in 
his  '  Specie*  Plantarum.'  If  the  history  of  the  plants  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  by  Tournefort,  divided  into  six  herboritationa,  is  of  little 
importance  as  to  the  number  of  species  described  (which  it  only  four 
hundred  and  twenty  seven),  still  it  is  a  very  valuable  work  In  other 
respects.  By  the  exactness  of  the  •yuonymee,  end  by  the  skill  with 
which  the  plants  are  referred  to  the  nomenclature  and  to  the  plates  of 
the  ancient  botaniita,  whose  error*  Tournefort  correct',  this  work 
furnishes  an  excellent  model  of  criticism.  There  is  also  to  be  found 
in  it  a  faithful  description  of  some  rare  plants,  which  are  omitted  in 
his  other  works.  Holler  however  rather  over-estimates  its  value, 
when  he  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  chief  of  Tournefort'*  writings 
{'prtccipium  forte'  Tournefortii  opus').  One  may  judge  of  Tourne- 
fort* reputation,  and  of  the  value  that  was  put  upon  whstcver  ho 
wrote,  from  the  fact  of  his  lectures  on  Materia  Medico  having  b«en 
collected  by  bis  pupils,  and  translated  and  published  in  English 
before  they  appeared  in  French,  which  was  not  till  *om*>  year*  after 
his  death.  The  account  of  Tournefort'*  travel*  wss  for  a  long  time  the 
source  of  our  most  accurate  information  about  the  countries  which  he 
visited.  The  simplicity  of  the  stylo  does  not  lessen  the  interest  of  the 
narrative.  To  the  observation  of  nature  he  joins  everywhere  that  of 
men,  manners,  and  customs,  and  show*  on  extensive  knowledge  both 
of  history  and  antiquity. 

Among  the  manuscripts  left  by  Tournefort  wss  a  botanical  topo- 
graphy of  all  the  places  which  he  nod  visited,  and  a  large  collection  of 
critical  and  other  observations,  which  has  never  been  published, 
though  it  was  entrusted  to  Rdueoulxne  to  arrange  for  that  purpose. 
The  genu*  of  American  fthrubs,  to  which  Plumier,  out  of  honour  to  hia 
master'*  memory,  gave  tbo  name  of  '  Tourncforti*,'  derive*  its  chief 
interest  from  this  celebrated  name. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Tournefort's  principal  works :— •  Elemens 
ds  Botanique,  ou  Methods  pour  connaltre  les  Plontes,'  3  vol*.  8vo, 
with  461  plates,  Paris,  1694.  Some  imperfections  in  this  work  were 
pointed  out  by  Ray,  to  whom  Tournefort  replied  in  a  Latin  work, 
entitled  'De  Optima  Methodo  Instituondd.  in  Re  Herbaria  ad  Hapientcm 
Virum  Q.  Stiernrdum  Kpiatola,  in  quit  respondetur  Diseertationi  D. 
Raii  de  variis  Plantarum  Methods,'  8vo,  Paris,  1697.  In  1700  hs 
published  a  Latin  version  of  hia  '  Elements  of  Botany,'  with  tunny 
additions,  and  a  Irani  oil  preface,  containing  tho  history  of  the  tcienco  ; 
it  was  entitled  '  Institutiones  Rei  Herbaria},  ed.  altera,  Galliot  longo 
auotior/  3  vol*.  4to,  with  476  plates,  Pari*.   After  hi.  expedition  to 
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he  published  '  Corollarium  Inatitutionum  Rei  Herbaria),  in 
quo  Plan  to,  1350  ....  la  Regionibus  Orientalibus  observatat,  r»  cen- 
sentur ....  ot  ad  sua  Genera  revocantur,'  4ti>,  with  13  plates,  Pari', 
1703.  Thii  was  afterwards  added  to  Ant.  da  Jussieu's  edition  of  tho 
'Elements,'  in  1718,  8  to1«.  8vo,  Lyons.  '  Histoiro  des  Plantes  qui 
naiasent  aux  Environs  da  Paris,  avoc  lours  Usages  dani  la  Medecine,' 
12mo,  Paris,  1698.  An  improved  edition  of  it  was  given  by  Bernard 
de  Jussieu,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  1725;  and  an  English  tranalation  waa 
published  by  Mortyn,  2  vols.  8to,  London,  in  1732.  •  Relation  d'un 
Voyage  du  Levant,  fait  par  Ord  re  d  u  Roi,  eontenant  1'  Histoire  Ancienne 
et  Modern o  do  plusleurs  lies  do  1'Arehipel,  lea  Plana  dee  Villas  et  des 
Lieux  lea  plus  considerables,  et  enricbie  de  Descriptions  et  de  Figures 
de  Plintes,  d'Aoiaiauz,  et  d'Observationa  singulieres  touchant  l'Hie- 
toire  Naturclle.'  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  printed  at  the 
Louvre  before  bis  death ;  the  second  waa  completed  from  his  manu- 
scripts ;  and  both  wen  published  in  1717.  in  2  vols.  4  to.  There  have 
been  several  French  editions,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  English, 
8  vols.  8vo,  London.  1741.  '  Traito"  de  la  Matioro  Medicale,  ou  1' Hiatoiro 
et  1' Usage  des  Methcatnena  et  leur  Analyse  Chimiiiue,  Ouvroge  poat- 
hume  de  M.  Toumefort,  mis  au  jour  pax  M.  Beanier/  2  vote.  12mo, 
Paris,  1717.  This  work,  which  was  not  published  in  French  until 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  bad  been  already  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  English,  8vo,  London,  1708  and  1710. 

TOURNEMINE,  LE  PERE  RENE'  JOSEPH,  Jesuit,  occupies  a 
subordinate  but  useful  and  honourable  position  in  the  literary  history 
of  France.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  in  Bretagne,  and  was 
born  at  Rennes  on  the  26th  of  April  1661.  In  1660,  he  entered  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits.  His  superiors  thought  that  his  peculiar  talents 
qualified  him  for  a  teacher,  and  his  subsequent  career  ahowed  the 
correctness  of  their  opinion.  For  about  twenty  years  he  taught  in 
different  colleges  of  the  Order,  with  eminent  success,  humanity, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology ;  and  while  thus  instructing  others 
he  was  accumulating  information  in  the  belles-lettres, — physical, 
moral,  and  metaphysical  science — theology,  history,  geography,  and 
numismatics—  that  was  to  fit  him  for  the  employment  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  his  matured  intellect. 

In  1701  Tournemine  wsa  called  to  Paris  to  take  the  management  of 
the  '  Journal  do  Trevoux,'  a  periodical  publication,  which,  although  at 
times  disfigured  by  the  narrow  views  and  unamiablc  temper  of  secta- 
rianism, has  rendered  services  to  literature  that  entitle  it  to  a  better 
reputation  titan  the  equivocal  one  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  mass  of 
readers  who  know  it  only  from  the  sarcasms  of  Voltaire.  Tourno- 
mino  waa  the  principal  editor  of  this  work  for  nineteen  years,  from 
1701  to  1720.  He  contributed  to  the  journal  during  this  time  a 
number  of  curious  dissertations  and  analyses  which  procured  for  it  a 
high  reputation  throughout  Europe.  Superior  to  the  partisan  spirit  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  he  wss  sufficiently  impartial  to  combat  the 
systems  of  Hardouin  and  Panel ;  and  free  from  bigotry,  although  sin- 
cerely religious,  be  praised  highly  the  '  Meropo '  of  Voltaire,  and  even 
when  engaged  in  controversy  with  its  great  author  always  treated  him 
with  respect 

In  17i!0  he  was  freed  from  ths  laborious  task  of  editorship,  but  still 
continued  to  contribute  largely  to  the  pages  of  the  « Journal  de  Tre- 


Indeed  the  variety  of  studies  to  which,  as  teacher,  and  editor 
of  a  critical  journal,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  turn  bis  attention, 
appears  to  have  produced  in  him  desultory  habits  of  thought,  and 
prevented  tho  concentration  of  his  powers  upon  any  one  topic  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  exhaust  it.  The  Order,  regretting  that  his  time  and 
talents  should  be  thus  wasted,  appointed  him  librarian  to  tho  residence 
of  professed  Jesuits  (maiaon  do  professe)  at  Paris,  and  after  the  death 
of  Bonami  (1725)  employed  him  to  continue  the  literary  history  of 
the  society  from  the  period  to  which  it  had  been  brought  down  by 
Southwell.  Tournemine  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  his  now  task. 
Ho  called  upon  all  the  provinces  to  supply  him  with  memoirs,  and 
instituted  researches  in  tho  srehives  of  tho  society  at  Rome.  Tho 
habits  of  thought  however  which  he  had  contracted  led  him  to  under- 
take the  work  on  a  scale  beyond  what  it  was  possible  to  accomplish, 
and  unfitted  bim  at  tho  same  time  for  persevering  routine  labour. 
The  over-minute  investigation  of  details,  and  tho  episodical  inquiries 
into  which  be  was  continually  seduced,  diverted  him  from  the  com- 
pktion  of  tho  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  he  failed  to  perform  his 
engagements. 

Tournemine  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  May  1739,  in  tho  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  has  left  no 
work  worthy  of  his  talents  and  opportunities,  yet  he  has  not  been 
without  influence  upon  literature.  As  a  teacher  and  journalist,  and  in 
tho  conversation  of  private  society,  he  prompted  and  encouraged  many 
young  writers.  His  knowledge  was  at  the  service  of  every  one  who 
asked  it,  and  the  information  which  he  did  not  himself  elaborate  into 
any  enduring  work  was  yet  of  material  service  to  others.  He 
belonged  to  a  class  of  minds  which,  although  they  leave  little  or  no 
permanent  traco  of  their  individuality,  are  indispensable  to  the 
creation  of  a  national  literature— those  who  go  to  form  a  literary 

d^a^c^p«™tk,nlnd  ">*tnic'iDi!  WTit*ra  b*  iu  •ymp**ty  «ubor- 
A  list  of  Tournemine's  writings  is  given  in  the  42nd  volume  of  tho 
•Memoires  de  Nleeron,'  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  Chaufpie.  They 
onaist  chiefly  of  his  contributions  to  the  'Journal  de  Trevoux.'  Ha 


contributed  the  chronological  tables  to  the  edition  of  the  Bible  pub- 
lished by  Duhamel  in  1706.  He  published  in  1719  an  edition  of 
Mrnochius'e  '  Scriptural  Commentaries,'  to  which  he  appended  a 
system  of  chronology  and  twelve  dissertations  on  different  points  of 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible.  In  1726  he  published  an  edition  of 
Prideaux's  '  History  of  the  Jews,'  and  added  to  it  a  dissertation  on 
the  books  of  Scripture  not  recognised  as  canonical  by  Protestants,  and 
some  remarks  upon  the  rains  of  Ninoveh  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Tournemine's  'Reflexions  our  1  Atheisms'  were 
printed  as  an  introduction  to  two  editions  of  Feneloa's  •  Traite  sur 
i' Existence  de  Dion ;'  and  is  reply  to  Voltaire,  who  had  invited  him 
to  clear  up  his  doubts,  ho  published  in  the  'Journal  de  Trevoux' 
(October  1735)  a  letter  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  which  does 
I  not  appear  to  havo  convinced  the  philosopher.  Sketches  of  the  life  of 
'  Tournemine  are  contained  in  the  'Journal  de  Trevoux'  for  September 
|  1739,  and  in  Belingan's  'Observations  sur  les  Ecrivains  Modern  cs,' 
vol.  xviii.  There  is  also  a  well-executed  memoir  of  him  by  M.  Weiss 
in  tho  '  Biographie  Universalis.' 

TOURNEUR,  PIERRE  LE,  was  bom  at  Valognos  in  1736.  He 
studied  in  the  college  Dea  Qrussins  at  Cootanoes,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself,  and  appears  to  have  repaired  to  Paris  about  the  yes* 
1767  or  1768,  with  a  view  to  earn  his  subsistence  by  literary  labour. 
Hie  history  from  that  time  till  his  death,  in  1788,  is  little  more  than 
an  account  of  his  publications  and  the  reception  they  met  with. 

He  published  in  1768  a  thin  octavo  containing  a  few  prise  essays 
which  had  beea  crowned  by  the  academies  of  Montauben  and  Besancon 
in  tho  years  1766  and  1767;  and  an  'Eloge  de  Charles  V.,  Roi 
de  France,'  which  had  been  uasucces&ful  in  the  competition  of  the 
French  Academy  in  the  latter  year.  This  seems  to  have  been  his 
only  attempt  at  original  publication,  with  ths  exception  of  a  number 
of  prefaces  and  some  verses  in  two  little  volumes,  entitled  •  Jardins 
Anglais,  ou  Varictes  tant  originates  que  traduitea/  which  appeared  in 
]  1 788.  His  original  composition  betrays  an  entirely  common  place 
mind. 

In  1769  Le  Tourneur  published  a  collection  of  tales  translated  from 
the  English,  of  no  importance  in  itself,  and  which  attracted  little  or 
no  attention.  Towards  the  eloee  of  ths  somo  year,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  1770,  he  brought  out  a  tranalation  of  'Young's  Night  Thoughts' 
and  miscellaneous  poems,  which  Wat  more  successful-  He  has  taken 
great  liberties  with  the  '  Night  Thoughts,'  omitting  several  passage*, 
and  altering  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  poem,  with  a  view  to 
render  it  less  startling  to  French  taste.  Grimm  sn« 
but  Diderot  and  Lobar pe  declared  themselves  warmly  in  its  I 
The  success  of  the  translation  of  the  'Night  Thoughts'  appears  to 
have  decided  Le  Tourneur  to  confine  himself  in  future  to  that  kind  of 
employment  His  first  undertaking  was  a  complete  tranalation  of 
the  dramatic  works  of  Shakspere.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  associated 
at  first  with  the  Uomte  de  Cataelan  and  Fontaino  Maluerbe,  both  of 
whose  names  are  subscribed  along  with  his  in  the  dedication  to  the 
king,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  But  his  associates  deserted  him 
after  the  publication  of  the  second  volume,  and  tho  remaining 
eighteen  were  the  unaided  work  of  Le  Toumeur.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1776 ;  the  last  in  1782.  It  is  difficult  for  an 
to  do  justice  to  tho  merits  of  a  translation  of  Shakspere 
foreign  language.  Ho  feels  the  unavoidable  defects  too  strongly. 
Thus  much  however  may  be  said  of  Le  Tourneur' s,  that  it  honestly 
aims  at  giving  Shakspere  as  be  U.  The  translator  has  evidently  bene- 
fited by  his  knowledge  of  the  German  translation  by  Escbenburg 
(Zurich,  1775-57),  and  has  prefixed  the  remarks  of  that  oritio  to 
several  of  the  plays.  The  version  is  in  prose,  and  by  a  prosoieal 
mind,  yet  enough  of  Shakspere  remains  to  impress  minds  which  know 
him  through  no  other  medium  with  somo  sense  of  his  greatness.  It 
is  still  the  best  French  translation  of  Shakspere,  and  as  such  was 
revised  end  republished  by  M.  Guisot  in  1824.  8ome  expressions  in 
tho  prefatory  diecourso  excited  the  anger  of  Voltair<-,  who  thought  he 
saw  in  it  an  attempt  to  decry  the  merits  of  the  great  French  drama- 
tists. The  controversy  to  which  Voltaire's  denunciations  gave  rise 
was  of  advantage  to  the  work  by  creating  a  public  interest  in  it.  Le 
Tourneur  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion  :  in  an  adver- 
tisement prefixed  to  the  ninth  volume,  he  quietly  observes,  "This 
work  has  triumphed  over  the  absurd  hostility  declared  against  it  at  its 
first  appearance,  and  the  extraordinary  wrath  of  a  great  poet,  the 
moat  ardent  panegyrist  of  Shakspere  so  long  as  he  was  unknown,  his 
unaccountable  enemy  since  he  has  been  translated."   Of  the  original 


!  lubscribcrs  to  the  quarto  edition  a  large  proportion  i 
I  sale  however  increased  as  the  work  advanced ;  a  quarto  and  on  octavo 
edition  were  published  simultaneously ;  and  Le  Tourneur,  who  i 


to  have  become  publisher  as  well  as  author,  adventured  on  the  i 
latton  of  publishing  in  numbers,  by  subscription,  pictorial  illustrations 
of  Shakspere. 

The  tranalation  of  Shakspere  was  far  from  being  the  only  employ- 
ment of  its  author  during  the  time  he  was  engaged  upon  it  In  1770 
ho  published  a  translation  of  Hervey's  '  Meditations  among  the 
Tombs ; '  in  1771  a  tranalation  of  Johnson's  '  Life  of  Savage,'  together 
with  an  abridgment  of  the  same  author's  '  Life  of  Thomson ; '  in  1777 
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1788,  t  translation  of  •  Intere  ting  Memoirs  of  a  Lady ; '  and  hii  trans- 
lation of  Pennant's  '  Description  of  the  Arctic  Region* '  appeared  the 
year  after  hie  death.  He  alao  revised  the  translation  of  the  '  Universal 
History'  begun  by  Psalmanasar,  which  aome  young  authors  had  under- 
taken at  hU  suggestion. 

Tbeao  are  his  moat  important  publications.  Tboy  deserve  a  pUvco 
in  the  history  of  letters,  inasmuch  aa  they  contributed  to  nourish  that 
taste  for  Kngliih  literature  which  was  than  growing  in  France,  and 
,  contributed  so  much  to  modify  not  only  the  taste,  but  the 
Diderot,  the  first  to 
iter,  was  t' 
of  Enrltsh 


character  of  the  nation.  Diderot,  the  first  to  recognise  the  merits  of 
Le  Tourneur  aa  a 

who  really  felt  the  merits  of  English  imaginative  writing ;  his 
encouraged  others  to  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  its  beauties.  Le  Tourneur 
had  the  principal  share  in  enabling  merely  French  readers  to  judge  in 
some  measure  for  themselves.  The  literary  taste  of  France  bas  not 
become  assimilated  to  England  since  the  time  of  Diderot  and  Le 
Tourneur,  but  it  has  been  since  their  publications  entirely  revolu- 


tionised. Gothe, 


3u  '  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,' 


'  Kamcau's  Neffe,'  has  explained  the  influence  which  Diderot  oxercised 
over  the  modern  literature  of  Germany,  both  by  his  own  writings  and 
by  directing  attention  to  English  authors.   It  was  in  part  through 


» to  exorcije  so  strong  an  influence  over  that  of  Germany.  The 
part  which  Le  Tourneur  played  in  this  intellectual  revolution  wjs  an 
humble  but  still  an  important  one. 

It  has  been  intimated  above  that  Le  Tourneur  in  translating  Shak- 
sperc  was  indebted  to  Eechenburg,  and  this  of  itself  would  imply  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  German  as  well  as  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  published  some  translations  from  the  German :  in  1787 
one  of  Sparmann'a  'Journey  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;'  in  1788, 
one  of  the  'Memoirs  of  Baron  Trenck.  In  1785  he  translated  and 
published  a  selection  from  the  elegies  of  Arioato. 

Th.  perssvoring  industry  displayed  in  this  brief  recapitulation  of 
what  was  accomplished  by  Le  Tourneur  in  the  space  of  eighteen 
years,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  be  most  have  secured  an 
independence  by  his  labours.  In  addition  to  this  source  of  income, 
ho  held  for  a  number  of  years  the  appointment  of  private  secretory 
to  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XV11L ;  and  for  a  short  time  before 
his  death  that  of  centaur* royal.  An  anonymous  biography  is  prefixed 
to  his  'Jsrdins  Anglais;'  and  M.  Weiss  has  contributed  s  correct 
outline  of  its  leading  incidents  to  the  '  Biographie  Universelle.'  Le 
Tourneur  bad  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  man 
of  genius,  but  he  was  a  respectable  and  useful  labourer  in  the  fiold  of 


He  died  at  Paris.  January  24.  1738. 
MARC-ANTOfNE-: 


TOURUETTE,  MARC-ANTOlNE-  LOUIS  CLARET  DE  LA, 
naturalist,  waa  born  in  August  1729,  at  Lyon,  where  his  father  was 
commandant  of  the  city,  Prevot  das  Marchanda,  and  President  a  la 
Cour  des  Monnaics.  Ho  commenced  his  elementary  studies  at  a 
college  of  Jesuits  in  Lyon,  and  waa  afterwards  sent  to  the  College  de 
Harcourt  at  Paris.  He  was  early  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Lyon,  and  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  bis  life, 
acted  aa  secretary  to  that  body.  On  returning  to  his  native  city  he 
was  appointed  a  Conseiller  ft  la  Cour  dea  Monnaies,  but  he  pursued 
the  Study  of  the  belles-lettres  with  great  assiduity.  Dissatisfied  bow- 
ever  with  the  tendency  of  these  studies,  he  engaged  in 

He  oommenccd  with  soology  sod  mineralogy,  and 
I  a  large  collection  of  insects  and  minerals.  The  establishment 
of  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine,  by  Bourgelat,  at  Lyon,  directed  his 
attention  to  botany.  In  conjunction  with  the  Abbd  Rosier,  he  waa 
appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  botanical  garden,  and 
the  giving  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  botany.  The  result  of  these 
exertions  wai  the  publication,  in  1 76*6,  of  an  elementary  work  on 
botany,  entitled  'Demonstrations  eicmentaires  de  Botanique,'  8vo. 
This  work,  at  first  in  two  volumes,  contained  a  geueral  introduction 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  their  arrangement, 
with  descriptions  of  the  most  useful  and  curious.  In  the  first  edition 
♦■he  introductory  matter  was  entirely  drawn  up  by  Tourrette,  the 
description  of  the  plants  by  Rosier.  In  a  second  edition  nearly  the 
whole  waa  rewritten  by  Tourettc  This  work  bsa  since  gone  throi 
other  editions.  The  fourth  consists  of  four  volumes  of  latteu 
Svo,  and  two  volumes  of  engravings  in  4to, 
Uvea  of  both  Tourrette  and  Hosier. 

In  1770  Tourrette  published  a  voyage  to  Mount  Pilot,  giving  a  geo- 
graphical account  of  the  district,  and  a  list  of  tho  plants  which  be 
discovered  there.  In  1785  he  published  the  'Cbloris  Lugduneosis' 
(Svo),  in  which  he  described  the  plants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyon, 
and  paid  especial  attention  to  thoae  belonging  to  the  chvs  Crypto- 
gam's. He  published  numerous  papers  on  various  departments  of 
natural  history,  in  the  Transactions  of  Societies  and  Journals.  Those 
most  worthy  of  mention  woro  on  the  origin  of  Belemnites,  on  vegetable 
monstrosities,  and  on  the  Helmintbocorton,  orCortican  moss,  lie  made 
numerous  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants  in  various 
parts  of  France  and  Italy.  In  some  of  these  herborising*  he  waa  accom- 
panied by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  with  whom  he  was  intimate ;  and 
in  the  published  correspondence  of  that  philosopher  are  several  letters 
written  to  Tourrette.  He  took  great  pains  in  introducing  foreign 
trees  and  «hrul»,  which  ho  cultivated  in  his  father's  park  near  Lyoi 
« in  the  city  ha  had  a 


of  plants.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  moat  of  the  great 
botanists  of  his  day,  aa  Linnanu,  Adanson,  Jussien,  and  others. 
During  the  siege  of  Lyon  ho  was  exposed  to  fatigue,  snxiety,  and 
hardship,  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  longs 
that  terminated  his  existence  in  1793.  Tourrette,  like  most  of  the 
botanists  who  adopted  the  system  of  Linnsaus,  mistook  its  object,  and 
made  it  assume  a  position  and  importance  of  which  it  was  utterly 
unworthy.  The  consequence  wsa  that  in  his  '  Demonstrations '  and 
other  works  ho  sought  more  anxiously  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
existing  species  than  to  elucidate  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
vegetable  1 ' 
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(Notice  tur  la  Vie  de  U.  TourreUe,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
JMmonttrationi  JiUmentaira  de  Botanique.) 

•TOUSSAINT,  ANNA  LU1ZE  QEKRTRUIDE,  the  maiden  name 
of  the  most  popular  living  authoress  of  Holland,  and  that  by  which 
she  is  still  most  generally  known,  though  she  has  since  1851  been 
married  to  Mr.  Bos  boom,  a  painter  of  some  reputation  at  the  Hague, 
since  which  she  writes  hsr  name  A.  L.  O.  Buebooiu  Touasaint  She 
wss  born  on  the  16th  of  September  1812,  at  the  town  of  AUunsar,  in 
North  Holland,  the  daughter  of  sn  apothecary,  who  wsa  descended,  ss 
bis  namo  suggests,  from  a  family  of  French  refugees.  Always  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  she  waa  nevertheless  strongly  attached  to  study, 
and  though  her  compositions,  exclusive  of  magasme  article*,  consist 
entirely  of  novels  and  romances,  she  is  said  to  have  expended  on  the 
details  of  one  of  them  no  less  than  two  years'  research,  an  amount 
of  investigation  which  would  have  qualified  her  for  writing  a 
history.  She  bas  always  shown  a  strong  predilection  for  English 
subjects.  Her  first  romance  in  1838  was  '  Do  Graaf  van  Devonshire,' 
or  '  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,'  founded  on  the  adventures  of  that  Courtc- 
nay  who  was  supposed  to  have  engaged  the  affections  of  the  two  sister- 
queena,  Mary  and  Elisabeth.  '  Engolschen  te  Rome,'  or  '  The  English 
at  Rome,' succeeded,  in  looking  at  which  the  English  reader  can  hardly 
forbear  a  smile  to  find  that  the  authoress's  Scotch  highlander  swears 
by  St  Patrick,  sings  ballads  beginning  with  'From  mighty  Odin'i 
airy  ball,'  and  bears  the  singular  name  of  Hugh  Mac-o-Daunt  A 
series  of  three  romances  from  the  time  of  Dudley  earl  of  Leicester's 
inglorious  career  in  the  Netherlands,  runs  up  to  ten  volumes  in  all, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  of  them,  'Gideon  Florenas,'  the 
authoress  in  1855  announced  her  intention  of  laying  down  the  pen. 
Thongh  all  these  works  are  very  popular  in  the  Netherlands,  no 
translation  or  account  of  any  of  them  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English. 
The  only  notice  of  Madame  Bosboom  Touasaint  that  we  are  aware  of 
is  an  article  in  the  40th  volume  of  the  '  Westminster  Review,'  on  a 

Roman  Catholio  faith  and  tho  Protestant  are  embodied  in^the'hero 
and  heroine.  Tho  historical  romances  of  this  popular  authoress  appear 
to  be  those  of  her  works  which  are  held  in  moat  esteem,  but  her  novel 
of '  Don  Abbondio  II.'  a  delineation  of  modem  Dutch  manners,  in 
which  one  of  the  characters  is  nick-named  '  Abbondio,'  from  the  well- 
known  curate  of  that  name  in  Manxom's  '  Betrothed,'  is  written  in  a 
lively  vein  and  would  probably  be  more  likely  to  secure  in  a  trans- 
lated shape,  the  interest  of  the  English  reader. 

TOUSSAINT  LOU  VERT  URE,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
known  to  have  been  born  of  the  negro  race,  was  born  at  Breda,  a 
property  which  then  belonged  to  the  Count  de  Noe,  near  Cape  Town 
in  St  Domingo,  in  1748.  His  father  and  mother  were  both  African 
slaves.  During  tho  prosperity  of  Touasaint,  a  genealogy  waa  compiled, 
it  is  insinuated  with  his  privity,  which  made  his  father  the  younger  son 
of  an  African  king.  This  may  be  true  or  not;  it  is  of  little  consequence. 

The  first  employment  of  Toussaint-Breda  (so  called  from  tho  place 
of  his  birth)  was  to  take  care  of  tho  cattle  on  the  estate.  He  received 
the  elements  of  education  from  a  negro  of  the  name  of  Pierre- Baptists. 
As  soon  as  be  oould  read  and  write  his  name,  he  was  promoted  by  M. 
Bay  on  de  LiberUt,  manager  of  the  estate,  to  be  his  coachman.  He 
gained  the  confidence  of  bis  master,  and  wsa  appointed  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  superintendence  over  tho  other  negroes.    In  this  position  the 
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Revolution"  found  him.   He  took  no  part  in  the 
is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  violently  against  the  perpetrators  of 
the  massacres  of  1791. 

The  negroes  not  unnaturally  made  attachment  to  the  royal  cause 
the  pretext  for  rising  in  arms  against  masters  who,  with  equality  and 
the  righta  of  men  in  their  mouths,  still  sought  to  keep  them  slaves. 
Toussaint,  from  1791  and  till  tho  appearance  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  4th  of  February  1794,  which  declared  all  slaves  free,  was  alike 
conspicuous  for  his  seal  in  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholio  religion 
and  of  royalty.  He  held  at  first  the  title  of '  Modecio  des  Armoea  du 
Roi,'  in  the  bands  of  Jean  Fraocais,  but  soon  exchanged  it  for  a  military 
appointment  Though  pieced  under  arrest  by  the  chief  just  named, 
and  delivered  by  the  other  negro  leader,  Biassou,  the  ferocity  of  the 
latter  determined  Touasaint  to  ally  himself  most  closely  with  Jean 
Fran^ais.  He  became  his  aide-de-camp.  At  this  time  Toussaint  was 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Spanish  president,  Don  Joachim  Garcia, 
and  apparently  entirely  guided  by  his  confessor,  the  ourd  of  Laxaboc 
Whan  the  negroes  rejected  the  first  overtures  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners, Toussaint  assigned  a*  his  reason,  that  they  had  always  been 
governed  by  a  king ;  oould  only  be  governed  by  a  king ;  sad  having 
lost  the  king  of  France,  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Spain. 
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The  proclamation  of  the  4th  of  February  1791,  emancipating  the 
•laves,  worked  a  change  in  hia  sentiments.  He  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  General  Laveaux ;  and  receiving  the  assurance  that  he  would 
be  recognised  as  a  general  of  brigade,  occupiod  the  Spanish  poets  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  French  general. 
His  defection  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Marmalade  and  other 
strong  placet,  sod  threw  confusion  into  the  Spanish  ranks.  An 
exclamation  of  Laveaux  on  learning  the  consequenoes  of  Toussaint's 
joining  his  standard  ("Comment,  mala  oet  bomme  fait  'ouTerture' 
psrtout ' )  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  Toussaint  sub- 
sequently adopted.  Laveaux,  left  by  the  departure  of  the 
sioners  govornor  of  the  oolony,  treated  him  at  first  with  coldness  and 
distrust ;  and  Toussaint,  now  past  bis  fiftieth  year,  reduced  to  inaction 
and  jealously  watched,  had  reached  to  all  appearance  the  close  of  bis 
political  career. 

In  1790,  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  of  three  of  the  Mulatto 
generals,  Laveaux  was  arrested  at  Cape  Town.  Toussaint  Louts rtu re 
assembled  bis  negroes;  soon  found  himself,  by  the  support  of  the 
partisans  of  France,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men ;  marched  upon 
the  capital,  and  released  the  governor.  Laveaux  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
bis  gratitude,  proclaimed  his  deliverer  the  protector  of  the  whites  and 
the  aveuger  of  the  constituted  authorities.  "  He  is,"  runs  the  governor's 
proclamation,  "  the  black  Spertacua,  who,  Raynal  predicted,  would 
arise  to  avenge  his  race."  Toussaint  Louverture  was  created  a 
genrral  of  division,  and  became  in  fact  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  colony.  When  the  peace  between  France  and  Spain 
was  concluded,  Jean  Francois  repaired  to  Madrid,  leaving  Toussaint 
the  only  powerful  negro  leader  in  St.  Domingo.  He  reduced  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  inland  to  the  dominion  of  Franco, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mole  of  St  Nicholas,  of  which  the  English 
retained  possession.  He  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  establishing 
discipline  among  the  armed  negroes. 

The  arrival  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Directory  to  pro- 
claim the  constitution  of  the  year  3,  confirmed  the  credit  of  Toussaint. 
In  April  179(1,  Soothonax  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
urmies  of  St.  Domingo.  In  the  month  of  August  Toussaint  proceeded 
to  the  Cape  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry  on  a  visit  to  Sontho- 
nax.  The  day  after  bis  arrival  be  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  civil 
and  military  chiefs,  that  the  commissioners  should  be  sent  back  to 
France.  Raymond,  a  Mulatto,  was  the  only  commiasoner  allowed  to 
remain.  The  civil  administration  of  the  colony  was  confided  to  Kay- 
mood  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  soon  resigned  the  charge  into  the 
bands  of  Toussaint  Fully  aware  of  the  boldness  of  the  step  he  bad 
taken,  Toussaint  hastened  to  remove  any  auspicious  that  might  ariso 
in  the  minds  of  the  Directory.  He  sent  two  of  his  children  to  receive 
their  education  at  Paris;  and  along  with  them  Vincent,  a  chef  de  bri- 
gade, charged  with  the  tank  of  explaining  everything  to  the  Directory 'a 
satiafaction.  Ths  Directors  professed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
appointed  a  new  commission,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  placed  General 
Hedouville. 

Hedouville,  on  his  arrival  at  St  Domingo  showed  his  suspicions  of  the 
negro  general  by  landing  witbin  ths  Spanish  territory.  Toussaint  was 
st  this  time  engaged  in  negotiations  with  General  Maltlaod  for  the 
surrender  of  the  strong  places  held  by  the  English.  It  was  gcnorally 
known  that  Hodouville's  staff  spoke  openly  in  the  most  hostile  and 
insulting  terms  of  Toussaint ;  nevertheless  he  visited  the  commissioner 
with  scarcely  any  attendants,  and  professed  the  utmost  devotion  to 
the  French  government.  Hedouville  asserted  bis  right  as  agent  of  the 
republic  to  reserve  tho  power  of  ratifying  or  refusing  to  ratify  any 
convention  between  Toussaint  and  the  British  commanders.  The 
negro  chief  nevertheless,  received  the  capitulation  of  l'ort-au  Princs, 
St  Marc,  Jcremie,  and  the  Molo  of  St  Nicholas  without  consulting 
Hedouville.  On  the  day  when  the  British  troops  marched  out,  a  public 
exchange  of  civilities  took  place  between  Toussaint  Louverture  and 
General  Maitlond.  All  this  increased  the  distrust  of  the  commissioner, 
vi  ho  showed  it  by  seeking  to  thwart  the  8t  Domingo  chief  in  every- 
thing. Toussaint  Louverture  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  resume 
their  agricultural  occupations.  Hodouville  soon  after  issued  a  procla- 
mation denouncing  the  emigres  and  professing  to  regulate  the  political 
relations  of  whites  and  negroes.  Toussaint  immediately  issued  another 
proclamation  declaring  that  there  were  no  emigres  among  the  natives 
of  tho  island ;  and  that  the  negroes  were  de  facto  free,  but  that  it  was 
desirable  they  should  continue  during  five  years  to  labour  for  their 
old  masters,  receiving  one-fourth  of  the  produce.  His  partisans  were 
in  the  mean  time  industriously  spreading  the  opinion  that  Hodouville 
was  an  enemy  to  the  negroes  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony. 
An  iusurrectlon  broke  odt  at  the  Cape,  which  was  suppressed  by 
Toussaint ;  but  the  commissioner  with  all  hit  adherents,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  took  refuge  on  board  three 
French  frigates  which  wore  lying  off  the  island,  and  sailed  for  France. 

Their  departure  was  tho  signal  for  ths  breaking  out  of  the  animosity 
between  the  tnulattoea  and  the  negroes  into  acta  of  open  violence. 
Rigsud,  the  mulatto  chief,  sanctioned  the  massacres  committed  by  bis 
partisans;  Toussaint  did  all  in  his  power  to  repress  the  ferocity  of  his. 
One  strong  place  was  taken  from  the  mulaltoes  by  the  negroes  after 
another,  until  Rigaud  was  abut  up  in  Cayos,  tho  only  hold  that 
remained  to  him.  This  was  towards  the  close  of  1799,  and  Bonaparte 
had  already  assumed  the  reins  of  government  iu  France.   One  of  the 
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authority;  and  Rigaud,  seeing  himself  abandoned  even  by 
irtisaos,  embarked  with  a  few  of  hia  retainers  to  seek  an  asyl 


first  steps  of  the  new  ruler  was  to  send  a  deputation  to  Toussaint, 
composed  of  his  personal  friends  Raymond  and  Vincent,  and  General 
Michel.  They  brought  the  intelligence-  that  Toussaint  was  confirmed 
in  bis  i 
own 

in  France. 

Toussaint  Louverture  was  now  at  the  summit  of  bis  prosperity.  He 
assumed  much  state ;  affected  to  cast  a  shade  of  mystery  round  the 
circumstances  of  bis  earlier  career;  and  took  pride  in  proclaiming  himself 
the  negro  deliverer  foretold  by  RaynaL  He  preserved  great  simplicity 
in  bis  own  person,  but  turrounded  himself  with  a  brilliant  staff.  In 
January  1801,  ho  conquered  the  Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo.  He 
presented  to  a  central  meeting  of  bis  partisans]  a  scheme  of  a  colonial 
constitution,  by  which  he  was  appointed  governor  for  life,  authorised 
to  name  his  successor,  and  to  nominate  to  all  offices  under  govern- 
ment He  exercised  this  authority  to  the  full  extent  He  quelled  an 
insurrection  of  the  negroes,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  punish  with  death 
hi*  own  nephew,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  it  Under  hia  strict  but  just 
■way  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  St  Domingo  flourished, 

Bonaparte  in  the  meantime  preserved  an  ominous  silence  towards 
all  Toosaaint's  overtures  of  friendship.  The  mind  of  the  latter,  dis- 
quieted by  the  coldness  of  the  First  Consul  was  not  tranquillised  by 
the  proclamation  issued  immediately  after  the  peace  with  England, 
declaring  that  slavery  was  to  oootinuo  in  Martinique  and  Cayenne,  and 
8t  Domingo  to  be  restored  to  order.  Toussaint  met  it  by  a  counter- 
proclamation,  issued  on  the  18th  of  December  1801,  in  which  hs  pro- 
fessed obedience  to  the  republic,  but  at  the  same  time  appealed  to  the 
soldiers  in  language  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  resolution  to  repel 
force  by  force.  Bonaparte  despatched  a  squadron  of  fifty-four  sail, 
under  the  command  of  General  Le  Clero,  his  brother-in-law,  to  reduce 
St  Domingo. 

The  first  view  of  this  force  discouraged  Toussaint  himself.  He  soon 
rallied,  but  his  followers  were  intimidated  and  divided.  The  flattery 
of  the  First  Consul,  and  the  eolicitationa  of  hia  own  children,  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  negro  chief  in  vain.  He  retired  to  the  Morne  of 
Chaos,  and  entombed  hia  treasures  where  the  enemy  might  seek  for 
tbem  in  vain.  On  February  17th,  ISO'l,  he  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw. 
Tho  negroes  who  remained  in  arms  were  defeated  in  all  parts  of  tho 
island  ;  Tuusaaint  continued  nevertheless  to  defend  himself,  making  a 
desert  around  him  to  obstruct  tbo  progress  of  the  enemy.  At  last  ths 
defection  of  Christophe  and  Dcesalioes  obliged  him  to  listen  to  terms. 
The  sentence  of  outlawry  pronounced  against  him  was  reversed.  He 
was  received  with  military  honours  on  paying  a  visit  to  Le  Clero,  and 
Oeueral  Brunct  took  bis  advice  on  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
selection  of  cantonments. 

Brunet  invited  Toussaint  to  a  conference  mid-way  between  Sejsoey 
and  Gonaives,  on  the  10th  of  June;  and  when  the  generals  retired  to  hold 
a  consultation,  the  negro  guard  was  disarmed,  and  their  chief  arrested 
and  sent  on  board  ths  Creole,  which  immedistely  set  sail  for  Cape 
Town,  where  he  was  transferred  to  the  Heres,  a  vessel  of  ths  line. 
After  a  voyage  of  twenty-five  days  he  was  landed  at  Brest,  and  without 
delay  sent  to  Paris.  He  was  for  a  abort  time  lodged  in  the  Temple, 
but  soon  after  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Joux,  near  Basancoo,  where 
he  was  subjected  to  a  close  and  severe  confinement  His  faithful 
attendant  Mars  Plaisir  was  removed  from  him.  After  ten  months  of 
rigorous  imprisonment,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  April  1803. 

Toussaint  like  all  eminent  and  successful  politicians,  was  marked 
by  a  strong  inclination  and  power  to  conceal  his  sentiments  and  inten- 
tions. There  was  a  good  deal  of  imagination  or  romance  in  his  com- 
position. Ho  had  strong  devotional  feelings  and  a  nice  sense  of  domestic 
morality.  His  reserved  sod  energetic  nature  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  negroes,  enabled  him  to  restrain  tbem  from  excesses  and  keep 
them  to  steady  labour,  and  he  thus  restored  confidence  to  the  whites. 
Ho  loved  splendour  in  his  attendants,  but  was  plain  in  his  personal 
habits.  St  Domingo  was  peaceable,  sod  prosperous  under  his  govern- 
ment These  foots  are  proved  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  friends 
and  enemies ;  and  they  entitle  him  to  be  classed  among  great  men. 
More  it  would  be  imprudent  to  aay  positively,  considering  how  con- 
flicting aro  the  witnesses  respecting  him,  and  how  biassed  by  passion 
their  evidence.  Of  the  injustice  and  selfish  meanness  of  Bouaparteir 
conduct  towards  him  there  can  be  scarcely  two  opinions. 

After  the  death  of  Toussaint  Louverture,  his  family  were  oonfined  at 

euXrty\ftcrtt^^ 

1816,  in  the  arms  of  her  sons  Placide  and  Isaac.  M.  du  Broias  has 
published  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Toussaint  Louverture. 

TOWERS,  JOSEPH,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Southwark,  on  the  13th 
of  March  1787.  His  education  was  much  neglected,  bat  being  fond  of 
reading,  he  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  in  a  miscellaneous 
way.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  returned  to  London  in  1764,  where  at  first  ha  got  his  living  as  a 
journeyman  printer,  and  afterwards  set  up  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Fore 
Street  During  this  time  ho  was  also  actively  engaged  in  writing  for 
the  press,  and,  in  addition  to  other  publications,  wrote  the  first  seven 
volumes  of  'British  Biography/  of  which  the  first  was  published  in 
1766.  As  bis  business  did  not  answer, — a  thing  Dot  surprising,  con- 
sidering his  literary  engagements, — be  relinquished  it  in  1774,  and 
of  a  Dissenting  chapel  at  iiigbgate.    Hia  theolo- 
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one  were  Arian,  though  he  wu  closely  connected  with  the 
body.  In  1778  he  wee  chosen  forenoon  preacher  at  a  chapel 
Newington  Green.  About  this  time  ho  wu  engaged  by  the  pro- 
ietora  of  the  '  Blographia  Britannic*  *  to  write  several  lives  for  the 
a  of  the  work  edited  by  Dr.  Kippis,  of  which  however  only 
fivo  volume*  appeared  (1777-83,  down  to  the  letter  F).  Towers 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1779.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1799,  in  hi*  sixty-third  year.  Hit 
pamphlet*  and  •mailer  works  were  collected  and  published  in  1 796,  in 
S  vol*.  8vo.  Tbey  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  but  most  of  them 
on  political  subject*.    (Lindsay'*  Funeral  Sermon.) 

TOWN  LEY,  REV.  JAMES,  the  seoond  eon  of  a  merchant,  was 
in  London  in  1715.    He  waa  educated 


School,  elected  thenoe  to  St.  John".  College,  Oxford,  and  took  order*. 
After  having  held  two  lectureship*  in  London,  he  was  appointed, 
through  the  ioterest  of  hi*  wife'*  family,  to  the  living  of  St  Bcnnet, 
Gncechurch  Street  Afterward*  he  was  grammar-muter  in  Christ'* 
Hospital,  and  in  1759  waa  appointed  head  master  of  Merchant  Tailors' 
School  anil  held  that  offioo  till  bis  death,  July  15,  1788,  shortly 
after  he  had  been  presented  to  a  living  in  Wales.  He  i*  said  to  have 
been  admired  a*  a  preacher  :  and  some  ainglo  Mormon*  of  his  are  in 
print  But  be  1*  chiefly  known  on  account  of  bis  intimacy  with 
Hogarth  and  Qarriok.  To  the  former  be  and  Morell  gave  material 
assistance  in  the  composition  of  hi*  'Analysis  of  Beauty;'  and  he 
(tot  the  credit  of  having  much  assisted  the  latter  in  his  dramatic  works. 
Tbe  popular  faros  of  •  High  Life  Below  Stairs,'  first  played  in  1759, 
was  at  length  owned  by  him.  He  was  also  the  author  of  two  other 
farces,  which  were  unsuccessful;  but  one  of  them,  ' False  Concord,' 
contains  both  characters  and  dialogue  which  wcro  borrowed  in  Garrick 
and  Colman'e  comedy  of 'The  Clandestine  Marriage.'  The  closeness 
of  Townley's  connection  with  Garrick  t*  further  evidenced  by  tbe 
fact  that  be  received  from  Garrick,  and  held  for  some  years,  the  living 


TOWNSHEND,  CHARLES,  VISCOUNT  TOWNSHEND,  an 
eminent  statesman  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.,  was  the 
second  viscount  of  that  name,  and  was  bom  in  tbe  year  1676.  Tbe 
family  of  tho  Townehend*  wss  a  very  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and 
had  been  settled  st  Rainbam  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  oentnry. 
Sir  Horatio  Townehend,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  bad 
been  one  of  tbe  Ieadiug  members  of  the  Presbyterian  party  previous 
to  the  Restoration,  and  baving  sealousty  co-operated  to  bring  about 
that  event,  was  rewarded  by  Charles  II.  with  tbe  title  of  Baron 
Townehend  in  1661,  and  waa,  in  1682,  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount 
He  died  in  16S6,  when  his  son  waa  only  ten  year*  old.  On  the  lattor'* 
taking  his  (eat  in  tho  House  of  Lord*,  when  he  became  of  age  in 
16&7,  he  8rst  acted  with  the  Tories,  but  very  soon  attached  himself  to 
the  Whig*,  and  especially  to  Lord  Somen.  When  William  II L,  just 
before  his  death,  in  tho  beginning  of  1702,  was  endeavouring  to  form 
a  Whig  administration.  Lord  Townehend  had  attained  sufficient  poli- 
tical consequence  to  be  named  for  tbe  Lord  Privy  Seal.  (Coze's 
'Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,'  vol.  i.  p*  113.  8vo  ed.).  During  the 
reign  of  Anne,  Lord  Townehend  wss  appointed,  in  1705,  on*  of  tbs 
eomroisslonere  to  treat  for  the  union  with  Scotland ;  in  1707,  captain 
of  tbe  yeomen  of  the  queen's  guard;  in  1709,  joint  plenipotentiary 
with  tbe  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  negotiation  for  peace  at  Gertruy- 
denberg,  and  in  the  same  year  ambassador  extraordinary  to  tbe  Stat**. 
OeoersU  of  tbe  United  Provinces.  In  tbia  last  capacity  he  concluded 
the  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barrier  treaty,  which  secured  the 
assistance  of  the  Sutes  General  for  carrying  oot  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cc*aion,  snd  encased  the  endeavours  of  England  to  procure  in  a  treaty 
of  peace  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  as  a  barrier  for  tbe  States-General 
against  France.  On  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  and  the  formation  of 
the  Oxford  ministry  in  1710,  Lord  Townehend  lost  his  appointment  of 
captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the  queen's  guard 
In  the 

y.  and  voted 

i  ratifying 

are  enemies  to  the  queen  and  kingdom."  This  vote  was 
followed  up  by  the  Representation  to  the  queen,  in  which  tbe  treaty 
wu  discussed  very  severely  and  at  length.  Tbe  Representation  may 
be  read  in  tbe  'Parliamentary  History,'  voL  vi.  p.  1095 ;  or  in  Swift's 
'History  of  the  Fonr  la»t  Years  of  tho  Queen,'  ('Works,'  Scott's  edition, 
vol.  v.  p.  269.) 

With  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  1714,  there  came  •  complete 
change  of  foreign  policy ;  and  tbe  persecuted  negociator  of  the  Barrier 
treaty  was  oow  selected  to  be  chief  minister  of  the  new  king.  Lord 
Townehend  had  been  one  of  the  Lords  Justice*  named  by  George  L, 
in  pursuance  of  tbe  Act  passed  in  1706  for  securing  the  succession  ; 
and  while  George  was  yet  at  tho  Hague,  on  his  way  to  England,  he 
appointed  Lord  Townehend  secretary  of  state,  with  the  power  to 
name  his  colleague.  On  the  recommendation  of  Horace  (afterwards 
Lord)  Walpole,  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Townehend  named  as  Ids 
colleague  General  (afterwards  Karl)  Stanhope.  [Stasthopr,  James, 
Kabx.J  Lord  Townshend  had  been  recommended  to  George  by 
Lothmar,  bis  agent  in  England,  and  with  Bothtnar'a  recommendation 
1  all  the  principal  statesmsn  at  the 

daughter  of 


esaion  of  1712  the  Commons  fell  violently  on  the  Barrier 
voted  that  "the  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  and  all  who 
and  signed,  and  all  who  advised  the  ratifying  of  tbe  said 


sister  of  the  subsequent  Duke  of  Newcastle.  After  her  death  bo 
married,  in  1713,  Dorothy,  sister  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  administration  formed  under  Lord  Townshend  waa  entirely 
W  hig.  Charles  IL  on  the  Restoration,  and  William  and  Anne,  on 
their  respective  secessions  to  tho  throne,  had  pursued  the  plan  of 
combining  tbe  leading  members  of  opposite  parties  in  tbe  ministry  : 
but  during  Anne's  reign  party  warfare  assumed  a  more  determined 
character,  and  her  last  ministry,  that  of  Lord  Oxford,  had  ooosisted 
exclusively  of  Tories.  This  monopolising  precedent  was  now  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Whig*.  Lord  Townshend  was  prim*  minister, 
though  his  name  had  not  yet  come  to  bo  established ;  and  Walpole, 
who  in  a  short  time  approached  him  in  influence  in  the  ministry,  held 
at  first  only  the  subordinate  poet  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  but  after 
tbe  death  of  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  next  year,  became  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  (Waifouc,  Sir  Robert.] 
Th*  principal  acta  of  Lord  Townshend' s  ministry  were  tbe  impeach- 
ments of  tbe  principal  members  of  that  which  bad  preceded,  and  the 
Septennial  Bill.  Tbe  latter  measure  is  a  standing  reproach  against 
it*  Whig  authors;  and  though  the  objection,  so  often  urged,  to  the 
power  of  parliament  to  prolong  tho  existence  of  the  then  sitting 
House  of  Commons  is  on  tho  face  of  it  absurd,  the  reproach  is  in 
other  respects  deserved.  Archdeacon  Coze  state*  that  Lord  Towne- 
hend and  Walpole  were  opposed  to  tbe  impeachment  of  Lord  Oxford 
for  high  treason,  and  strongly  recommended  the  more  judicious  coon* 
of  charging  htm  with  high  crimes  snd  misdemeanours.  ('  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,'  vol  I.  p.  126.) 

The  Scotch  rebellion  took  place  at  the  latter  end  of  1715.  When 
the  participation  of  Sir  William  Wyndham  in  tbe  preparatory  intrigue* 
wn*  discovered,  hi*  relationship  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  an  influential 
Whig  nobleman,  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  caused  a  difficulty 
•boat  arresting  him,  which  the  firmness  of  Townehend  surmounted. 
The  scene  in  the  council  on  this  occasion  is  minutely  described  by 
Archdeacon  Coxe.  (Id.,  p.  128.)  "As  the  king  retired  into  his  closet 
he  took  bold  of  Lord  Townshend 's  hand,  and  said,  '  You  have  done 
me  a  great  service  today.' " 

In  the  summer  of  1716  George  visited  Hanover,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  Stanhope:  Lord  Townshend  remained  in  England.  He  had 
strongly  opposed  tbo  king's  wish  of  revisiting  bis  native  dominion* ; 
and  even  after  the  repeal  of  the  restraining  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, had  reiterated  his  objections  to  the  king'*  departure  from 
England.  While  the  king  was  in  Hanover  various  causes  combined  to 
eatvan^o  him  from  the  minister  in  whom  hitherto  hla  confidence  had 
been  unbounded,  and  tho  ultimate  result  was  Lord  Townshend'* 
dismissal  from  office.  Tbe  causes  of  this  event  have  been  considered 
at  some  length  by  Archdeacon  Coze,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole ;'  and  by  Lord  Mahoo,  in  his  '  History  of  England  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  to  tbo  Peace  of  Aix-ls-Cbap*lU '  (vol  L,  eh.  7,  8). 
Lord  Mshon  bas  made  it  bis  object  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  his 
ancestor  Lord  Stanhope  in  the  transaction*  that  led  to  Lord  Towns- 
bend's  dismissal,  and  has  succeeded  in  this  object,  and  has  also 
corrected  some  misstatements  in  Coxe'a  account. 

Lord  Townshend  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  tha  king's  Germsn 
mistresses  and  favourites,  whose  schemes  of  avarice  and  ambition  he 
resisted.    His  temper ' 
writing  frank  i 
offence,  there 

who  had  aspired  to  be  premier  on  George's  secession,  and  had  deeply 
resented  the  precedence  given  to  Townshend  in  th*  ministry,  joined 
the  king  after  a  time  in  Hanover,  and  was  too  well  disposed  to  join 
with  tbe  German  clique  in  undermining  Lord  Townshend's  influence. 
Subjects  of  difference  between  the  king  snd  Lord  Townshend  ocourrod 
after  the  former's  going  to  Hanover.  The  king,  with  Hanoverian 
objects,  was  eager  to  declare  war  against  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  a 
measure  which  Townehend  vehemently  resisted.  A  negnciation  was 
proceeding  at  the  Hague  between  England,  France,  and  tho  States- 
General,  for  a  treaty  to  secure  tbe  successions  to  th*  English  and 
French  throne*,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  th*  Pretender  from  France, 
which  the  king  and  Lord  Stanhope  in  Hanover  were  anxious  to  accele- 
rate ;  and  some  delay*  occurred  through  Lord  Townshend,  which  were 
attributed  to  design,  owing  to  disapproval  of  the  way  in  which  the 
treaty  was  to  be  concludod.  The  king  was  greatly  offended  at  this, 
and  ordered  Stanhope  to  write  a  strong  reproof  to  Townshend.  He 
was  however  appeased  by  Townshend'*  reply,  in  which  be  fully  vindi- 
cated himself  from  the  charge  of  wilful  delay.  But  though  thia  storm 
blew  over,  another  soon  suoceodrd.  Tbe  kino,  anxious  to  continue  in 
Hanover  during  the  whole  winter,  had  directed  Townehend  to  transmit 
to  him  the  sentiments  of  the  cabinet  on  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
next  session,  and  on  tho  means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
country  without  his  own  presence.  Townshend,  to  gratify  the  king's 
inclination,  did  not  press  his  return,  but  strongly  urged  that  a  discre- 
tionary power  should  be  given  to  tbe  Prince  of  Wales.  The  king's 
jealmisy  of  bis  son  took  fright  at  thia  recommendation  J  and  it 
seemed  to  him  to  confirm  stories  which  Sunderland  had  been 
aaaiduously  spreading  of  intrigues  carried  on  by  Townshend  with  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  others  for  placing  the  Prince  of  Wale*  on  the 
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■  temper  was  impetuous,  and  bis  manner  of  speaking  and 
and  abrupt,  so  that  if  the  king  waa  predisposed  to  take 

e  would  be  no  lack  of  opportunity.    Lord  Sunderland, 
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tfa«  fall.  Tbii  offer,  conveyed  by  Stanhope,  together  with  the  announee- 
meat  of  hi*  dismissal  from  the  secretaryship,  TO  indignantly  refused. 
"I  em  highly  sensible,"  Lord  Towmhrnd  wrote  to  the  king,  "of  the 
honour  which  your  majesty  confer*  on  me  by  condescending  to  appoint 
me  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  but  aa  my  domeetie  affairs  do  not  permit 
me  to  reside  out  of  England,  I  *boiild  bold  myself  to  be  totally 
unworthy  of  the  cboico  which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  moke, 
|f  I  were  capable  of  enjoying  the  large  appointments  annexed  to  that 
honourable  office  without  doing  the  duty."  (Coxe's  '  Memoirs  of  Sir 
K.  Walpole,'  vol.  L,  p.  191.)  this  was  irony  aimed  at  Sunderland, 
who  had  been  lord-lieutenant  from  George  I.'a  occasion,  snd  had  never 
visited  Ireland.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  wrote  to  Stanhope,  who  had 
urgently  solicited  bis  mediation  with  Townshend,  to  prevail  on  him 
to  accept  the  lord-lieutenancy — "When  you  desired  me  to  prevail  with 
my  Lord  Townehend  to  acquiesce  in  what  is  carved  out  for  him,  I 
cannot  bat  say  you  desired  an  impossibility  ;  snd  'tis  fit  you  should 
know  that  there  is  not  ons  of  the  cabinet  council  with  whom  you  and 
Lord  Sunderland  have  agreed  is  all  things  for  so  many  years,  but 
think  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  doing 
this,  nobody  could  advise  bim  to  accept  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

 And  be  assured  that  whosoever  sent  over  the  account  of  any 

intrigues  or  private  correspondence  betwixt  us  and  the  two  brother*, 
or  any  management  in  the  least  tending  to  any  view  or  purpose  but 
the  service,  honour,  and  interest  of  the  king — I  must  repeat  it,  be 
assured,  they  will  be  found,  pardon  the  expression,  confounded  liars 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  ('  Id,'  vol.  i.,  p.  810.)  And  in 
another  latter  to  Stanhope,  whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  wss  mis- 
apprehended, not  perhaps  unnaturally,  by  Townehend  and  Walpole, 
the  latter  made  this  pointed  appeal : — "  W  hat  could  prevail  on  you  to 
enter  into  such  s  scheme  as  this,  snd  appear  to  be  the  chief  actor  in 
it,  and  undertake  to  carry  it  through  in  nil  events,  without  which  it 
would  not  have  been  undertaken,  is  unaccountable.    I  do  swear  to 

that  Lord  Townehend  has  no  way  deserved  it  of  you.  

i  me,  Stanhope,  he  never  thought  you  could  enter  into  a  eombi- 
i  with  his  enemies.''  (' Id.,' p.  310.)  Stanhope  had  concurred  in 
the  king's  resentment  against  Townshend,  when  be  was  supposed  to  be 
purposely  delaying  the  French  treaty,  and  had  showed  his  feeling  by 
immediately  tendering  his  resignation,  which  the  king  refused.  But 
having  been  satisfied  that  his  suspicions  against  Townshend  on  this 
occasion  hsd  been  unjust,  he  now  bad  borno  no  other  part  than  to 
transmit  the  king's  commands,  snd  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  him 
towards  Townshend,  and  soften  bis  determination.  The  king  had 
conceived  a  disgust,  Stanhope  wrote  in  his  first  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  Townsbend's  temper.  The  falsehoods  told 
him  of  Townsbend's  intrigues  with  the  prince,  of  which  Stanhope 
naturally  said  nothing,  but  with  which  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
him,  drove  the  king  into  a  fury.  And  the  determination  which  the 
king  bad  come  to  under  tho  influence  of  those  violent  personal  feelings 
it  was  impossible  to  alter.  8taohope  wrote  to  Methuen,  who  sided 
with  Townshend  and  Walpole,  though  be  had  been  destined  to  succeed 
Townslieml : — "If  you  have  any  interest  or  credit  with  them,  for  Qod's 
rake  make  use  of  it  upon  this  occasion.   They  msy  possibly  unkim; 

or  (which  I  do  before  God  think  very  possible)  make 
lieato  h'ngland,  but  they  will  certainly  not  force  bim  to  make 
I  Townshend  secretary.''  ('  Id.')    The  king's  desire  to  consult 


thr  interests  of  the  Whig  party  had  led  him, 'though  with 
reluctance,  to  adopt  Stanbope'a  suggestion  of  ottering  Townshend  the 
lord  lieutenancy  ;  and  now,  wheu  be  found  the  degree  of  resentment 
felt  by  Walpole  and  many  of  the  leading  Whigs,  led  him  also  to  keep 
the  appointment  oj>en  till  bis  return  to  England,  in  the  hope  that 
Townshend  might  yield.  Stanhope  saw  a  gleam  of  Townsbend's 
return  to  bis  former  post  if  ha  would  first  accept  the  lord-lieutenancy, 
sad  be  wrote  to  Walpole,  January  16,  1717 : — "  Believe  me,  dear  Wal- 
pole, when  I  swear  it  to  you,  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  all  the 
men  in  England  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  re-admit  my  Lord  Towne- 
hend into  his  service,  upon  any  other  terms  than  of  complying  with 
the  offer  made  of  Ireland.  Tbo  king  will  exact  from  him  this  mark 
of  duty  and  obedience."  ('Id-,'  p.  310.)  It  wss  not  unnatural  that 
Townehend  and  Walpole,  at  a  distanco  from  the  scene  of  the  intrigueu 
against  them,  indignant  at  the  false  charges  of  which  they  had  beard, 
and  astounded  at  the  strong  step  to  which  the  king  hsd,  without 
giving  sny  notice,  had  recourse,  should  attribute  to  Stanhope  a  share 
in  the  cabal  against  them ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  public 

The  effect  of  Lord  Townshend' s  dismissal,  when  it  was  made  known, 
on  the  public  mind  and  on  tho  Whig  party,  was  such,  that  the  king 
took  fright,  and  on  bis  arrival  In  England  sent  Count  Bernsdorf  to 
Lord  Townshend  to  tell  him,  that  having  taken  away  the  seals,  though 
perhaps  on  false  reports  and  too  hastily,  he  yet  could  not  with  due 
regard  to  his  own  character  at  once  restore  them  to  bim,  and  to  beg 
Townshend  to  accept  the  lord  lieutenancy  aa  a  temporary  office,  to  be 
exchanged  hereafter  for  another  more  influential  one.  Townshend 
now  yielded,  and  thoeo  who  bad  sided  with  him  in  the  ministry  were 
satisfied.  But  the  union  thus  effected  did  not  ls*t  long.  Stanhope 
end  Sunderland  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  with  the  king,  from  which 
they  were  not  now  to  be  deposed  by  Townshend  and  Walpole.  These 
abowed  their  mortification  by  cold  support  in  parliament  of  the 
terial  measures.  On  the  motions  for  granting  •  supply 
Sweden,  on  the  9th  of  April  I71T,  almost  all  Townehend's 


friends  voted  against  the  ministry  which  narrowly  •soaped  a  defeat 
by  a  majority  of  four.  The  next  day  Townshend  received  a  ditmienal 
from  his  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Walpole  immediately 
tendered  his  resignation,  which,  it  is  said,  the  king  received  with  so 
much  surprise  and  sorrow,  that  he  returned  the  aeala  to  bim  ten  times 
before  he  would  finally  accept  them.  I  WaxroLE,  Sib  Rouekt.]  The 
example  of  Walpole  was  followed  by  Methuen,  I'ulteney,  the  secretary 
at  war,  Lord  Orford,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Lord  Townshend  now  wont  into  opposition,  and,  like  Walpole,  is 

"  office  opposed  principles  and 
ported.  In  the  differences 
king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  and  Walpole  w 
the  friends  of  the  latter.  A  reconciliation  having  been  brought  i 
between  the  king  snd  Prince  of  Wales,  in  April  1720,  Lord  Towns- 
hend was  admitted  a  few  days  after,  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  Cowper,  Walpole,  Methuen,  and  Pulteney,  to  kin  the  king's 
hands;  snd  received  more  decided  proofs  of  restoration  to  the  king! 
I  favour  by  being  appointed  in  June  one  of  the  lords  justices,  on  the 
king's  going  to  Hanover,  and  presidont  of  tho  council.  Wslpole  was 
appointed  at  the  same  time  paymaster  of  the  forces.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  and  the  deaths  of  Lords  Bunhope  and 
Sunderland,  led  in  1721  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
Lord  Townshend  became  sgain  secretary  of  state,  and  Walpole  also 


uoiu  jLowDsuena  now  wont  into  oppo«ii 
open  to  the  charge  of  baring  out  of  offics 
measures  which  he  had  previously  support 
between  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  1 


resumed  his  old  posts  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
the  exchequer.     Walpole  had  now  attained  to  a  more  : 
position  in  the  country,  and  was  considered  prime  minister. 

Townshend  and  Walpole  had  now  again  complete  influence  with  the 
king.  Lord  Carteret,  who  was  the  other  secretary  of  state,  beginning 
together  with  Count  Bemedorf,  to  intrigue  against  Townshend,  did 
not  find  success,  as  Lord  Sunderland  had  done  in  former  days. 
When  the  king  went  sgain  to  Hanover,  Townehend  now  took  care  to 
accompany  bim,  and  Lord  Carteret  accompanied  him  also.  "  The 
superior  influence  of  Townshend  and  Walpole,"  saya  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  "was  not  solely  gained  by  court  intrigues,  or  by  the  corruption 
of  German  favourites,  and  was  not  prostituted  by  a  preference  of 
Hanoverian  interests  to  those  of  England.  In  the  midst  of  these 
cabala,  the  conduct  of  tho  brother  ministers  was  firm  snd  manly, 
moving  in  direct  opposition  to  the  king's  prejudices  snd  the  wishes) 
of  the  German  junta.  Townshend  prevented  tho  adoption  of  violent 
measures  against  Russia,  proposed  by  Bernsdorf  snd  seconded  by 
Carteret,  which,  if  pursued,  must  bavo  involved  Kogland  with  the 
csar;  and  he  exultingly  informed  Walpole  that  the  king  continued 
true  to  his  resolution  of  signing  so  paper  relating  to  British  affairs  but 
in  bis  presence."  ('Memoirs  of  Sir  H.  Walpole,'  voL  ii,  p.  1G6.) 
Lord  Carteret  was  removed  from  the  secretaryship  of  state  in  1724, 
and  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
brother  of  Towns  hand's  first  wife,  succeeded  him;  and  eventually 
became,  what  Carteret  had  been.  Townshcnd's  rival.  There  eooa 
arose  also  a  coolness  between  Townshend  and  his  other  brother-in- 
law,  and  old  friend  and  collesgue,  Walpole,  owing,  it  ia  supposed,  to 
their  altered  [>ositions  and  Townshcnd's  jealousy  of  Walpoles  growing 
superiority.  It  was  not  until  1730  that  the  breach  between  the  two 
brother  ministers,  and  Lord  Towns! isod's  resignation,  took  place: 
but  there  were  symptoms  of  a  ri»ing  misunderstanding  as  early  as 
1725,  two  years  before  the  death  of  George  I.  Walpole  does  not 
sppear  to  have  been  to  blame  in  the  beginning. 

On  George  IL's  accession,  in  Juno  1727,  Walpols'a  pre-eminence 
was  folly  established.  During  this  year  Townshend  had  a  dangerous 
illness,  which  was  expected  to  be  fatal;  and  when  be  was  supposed 
to  be  dying,  Walpole  wrote,  that  he  considered  him  "  the  bulwark  of 
the  constitution,  and  that  he  trusted  "  Providence  would  interfere  to 
save  the  man  without  whom  all  must  fall  to  the  ground."  (Coxe's 
•Memoirs  of  Sir  R  Walpole,'  vol.  iL,  p.  389.)  Bat  Wslpole  s  generous 
oooduct  was  destined  to  be  fruitless. 

In  the  year  1729  Walpole  and  Townabend  had  become  determined 
opponenta  iu  the  ministry,  and  Walpole,  having  the  support  of  Queen 
Caroline,  who  was  all-powerful  with  the  king,  had  no  difficulty  in 
always  gaining  the  victory  over  Townshend.  Almost  every  question 
that  arose  became  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Walpole  endeavoured  to  bring  Lord  Harrington  into  tbo  cabinet: 
Lord  Townehend  brought  forward  a  rival  candidate  in  Lord  Stan- 
hope, afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Lord  Towns- 
hcnd's object  was  defeated.  Dr.  Maty  has  related  the  following 
anecdote  is  his  'Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield'  (p.  112) :  **  The  first 
timo  he"  (Lord  Chesterfield)  "appeared  at  court  on  his  return  to 
London,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  bim  aside  and  told  bim, '  I  find  you 
are  come  to  be  secretary  of  state,'  '  Not  1,'  said  his  lordship.  '  I  have 
as  yet  no  pretensions,  and  wish  for  a  place  of  more  ease.  But  I 
claim  the  garter.  ....  I  am  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  blue  riband 
would  add  two  inches  to  my  sice.'  '  Then  I  see  how  it  is,'  replied  Sir 
Robert,  *  it  is  Townsbend's  intrigue,  in  which  you  have  no  share ;  but 
it  will  be  fruitless,  you  cannot  be  secretary  of  state,  nor  shall  you 
be  beholden  for  the  gratification  of  your  wishes  to  anybody  but 
myself.'  "  Disputes  arose  slso  between  Townshend  and  Newcastle  ot 
an  important  question  of  foreign  policy.    Townshend  bad  advised 

oMhe  kin^  t^a'^eepltch*  directing  a^ in vaaiou^of  ^he*  Austrian* 
out  of  town  to  Norfolk  for  • 
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in  his  absence  Newcastle,  with  lha  aid  of  Welpole  and  the  queen,  bad 
brought  tba  king  to  approve  of  a  contrary  policy-  Townshend  doit 
determined  to  resign.  Angry  word  a,  and  even  blows,  pssscd  between 
bim  and  Walpola  bafora  ho  did  ao.  A  particular  acoouot  of  their 
quarrel  U  given  by  Archdeacon  Coze,  in  hia  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.' 

Lord  Towoabaud'a  resignation  took  plana  on  tba  IStb  of  May  1730. 
Ha  retired  immediately  to  hia  aeat  al  Rainham,  and,  never  again 
reluming  to  London,  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  purauita  for  the 
remainder  of  hia  life.  Ha  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip 
from  Germany  into  this  country.  Lord  Chesterfield  visited  bim  in 
hia  retirement,  to  press  his  coming  to  London  to  be  present  at  an 
important  debate,  and  Lord  Townshend  refused,  Baying  that  he 
remembered  Lord  Cowper,  though  a  ataunch  Whig,  had  been 
betrayed  by  personal  pique  into  voting  with  the  Toriss,  and  be  added, 
"  1  know  I  am  extremely  warm,  and  I  am  apprehensive,  if  I  should 
attend  the  House  of  Lords,  I  also  may  bo  Lurried  away  by  the  impo? 
tuoeity  of  my  temper  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which,  in  ay  cooler 
momenta,  I  may  regret."  "  He  left  office,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  with 
a  moat  unblumislied  character,  and — what  ia  still  lees  common — a 
most  patriotic  moderation.  Had  ha  gone  into  opposition,  or  even 
steered  a  neutral  enure*,  he  must  have  caused  great  embarrassment 
and  difficulty  to  bis  triumphant  rival.  But  he  must  thereby  have 
thwarted  a  policy  of  which  he  approved,  and  hindered  measures 
which  he  wished  to  see  adopted.  In  spite  of  the  most  flattering 
advaucea  from  the  opposition,  who  were  prepared  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms,  be  nobly  resolved  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life. 
He  withdrew  to  bis  paternal  acres  at  Rainham,  where  be  races ri  the 
eight  remaining  years  of  bis  life  in  well  earned  leisure  or  in  agricul- 
tural improvements."  ('  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,'  Ac,  voL  iL,  c  zv.) 
Lord  Townsbend  died  on  the  21st  of  June  1738,  in  his  sixty-third 
ax.  lie  was  an  able  and  honest  minister,  but  his  ability  and  honesty 
■re  unfortunately  uncontrolled  by  temper  or  prudent  tact.  He 


was  not  conspicuous  as  an  orator.  Lord  Chesterfield  has  left  a 
description  of  his  speaking  which  is  not  altogether  flattering.  "  The 
late  Lord  Tuwnahend  always  spoke  materially,  with  argument  and 
knowledge,  but  never  pleased.  Why?  His  diction  waa  not  only 
inelegant,  but  frequently  uugrammslical,  and  always  vulgar;  hia 
eadencoa  false,  his  voice  unharmonious,  and  bis  action  ungraceful 
Nobody  heard  him  with  patience ;  and  the  young  fellows  used  to 
joke  upon  bim,  and  repeat  his  inaeouraciea."  ('Letters,'  voL  iL, 
p.  318.) 

TOWNSHEKD,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES,  was  the 
second  eon  of  the  third  Viscount  Townsbend,  by  Audrey,  only  chad  of 
Edward  Harrison,  Esq-,  governor  of  Madras,  and  grandson  of  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He  was  born  in  1725.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1747,  and  vury  soon  gave  earnest  of  his 
future  distinction,  tie  supported  the  Pelhem  administration,  and  was 
selected  to  move  the  address  on  the  opening  of  the  session  in  N'ovem- 
ber  1749,  after  the  full  establishment  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelts.  The  Marriage  Bill,  introduced  in  1713,  was  opposed  by 
Town&bend  in  a  speech  of  singular  power  and  beauty,  which,  happily 
cum  bin  Lag  humour,  argument,  and  eloquence,  fixed  his  reputation  as 
a  debater.  An  excellent  report  of  the  speech  has  been  ptoses  led,  sad 
is  printed  in  tho  '  Parliamentary  History,'  vol  zv.,  p.  68.  Lord  Hills- 
borough, who  replied  to  Townshend,  began  his  speech  by  remarking, 
"  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  danger  I  am  in,  when  I  rise  up  to  speak 
after  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last ;  his  manner  of  speaking 
is  so  engaging,  there  is  such  a  music  in  his  voice,  that  it  pleases  the 
ear,  though  it  does  not  inform  ths  understanding ;  at  the  same  time 
he  ez  presses  his  sentiments  in  such  beautiful  terms,  is  so  ingenious  in 
finding  out  arguments  for  supporting  hie  opinion,  and  states  tbose 
argumenta  in  ao  strong  a  light,  that  bo  ia  alwaya  most  deservedly  beard 
with  attention,  and  even  with  a  sort  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  every- 
fs."  (Id,  p.  62.)  This  is  a  clear  and  decisive  testimony  to 
i  which  Townsbend  bad  now  taken  in  the  house,  and  to  that 
eloquence,  of  which  Flood,  comparing  Townthend  with  Barr4,  Conway, 
and  others,  towards  the  end  of  hia  career,  observed,  "  He  ia  the  orator ; 
the  rest  are  speakers."    ('  Charlomont  Correspondence,'  p.  27.) 

Townshend's  speech  on  the  Marriage  Bill  has  been  commemorated 
by  snirthxT  contemporary,  Horace  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford.  "A  second 
adversary  appeared  against  the  bill.  This  waa  Charles  Townsbend, 
second  son  of  my  lord  Townsbend,  a  young  man  of  unbounded  ambi- 
tion, of  exceeding  application,  and,  as  it  now  appeared,  of  abilities 
capable  of  satisfying  that  ambition,  and  of  not  wanting  that  applica- 
tion ;  yet  to  snob  parts  and  snch  industry  hs  waa  fond  of  astoeiatiog 
all  the  little  arte  and  falsehoods  that  always  depreciate,  though  so 
often  thought  necessary  by  a  genius.  He  had  been  <in  early  favourite 
of  Lord  Halifax,  and  had  already  distinguished  himself  on  affairs  of 
trade,  and  in  drawing  plans  and  papers  for  that  province;  bat  not 
nsing  in  proportion  to  bis  ambition,  be  comforted  himself  with 
employing  as  many  stratagems  as  had  ever  been  imputed  to  ths  moat 
successful  statesman.  His  figure  was  tall  and  advantageous,  his  action 
vehement,  hia  voice  load,  bis  laugh  louder.  He  bad  art  enough  to 
disguise  anything  but  bis  vanity.  He  spoke  long,  and  with  much  wit, 
and  drew  a  picture  with  much  humour  at  least,  if  not  with  much 
humility,  of  himself  and  bis  own  situetioD,  as  the  younger  son  of  a 


capricious  father,  who  had  already  debarred  him  from  an  advanta^-  ons 
match.  '  Were  new  shackles  to  be  forged  to  keep  young  men  of  abili- 
toes  from  mounting  to  a  level  with  their  elder  brothers  I '  "  Lord 
Orford  proceeds  to  draw  a  comparison  between  Townshend  end  Coo- 
way,  who  also  distinguished  himself  on  the  came  aide  in  tfcis  debute, 
and  to  speculate  on  their  future  careers.  "What  will  be  their  fates 
I  know  not,  but  this  Mr.  Townshend  and  Mr.  Conway  seemed  marked 
by  nature  for  leaden,  perhaps  for  rivals,  in  the  government  of  their 
country.  The  quickness  of  genius  is  eminently  with  the  first,  and  a 
superiority  of  application  ;  the  propriety  and  amiableneas  of  character 
with  the  latter.  One  grasps  at  fortune ;  the  other  ooly  seems  pleased 
to  accept  fortune  when  it  advances  to  him.  The  one  foresees  himself 
equal  to  sverything ;  the  other  finds  himself  so  whenever  he  essays. 
Charles  Townshend  seems  to  have  no  passion  but  ambition ;  Harry 
Conway  not  even  to  have  that  Ths  one  ia  impetuous  and  unsteady ; 
the  other  cool  and  determined.  Conway  is  indolent,  but  oan  bo 
I  assiduous ;  Charles  Townshend  oan  only  bo  indefatigable.  The  latter 
I  would  govern  mankind  for  hia  own  sake ;  the  former,  for  theirs." 
('  Last  Ten  Tears  of  the  Reign  of  Oeorge  III.,'  voL  L,  p.  2'ii.) 

In  the  changes  in  the  administration  which  followed  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  death  in  1764,  Townshend  received  the  appointment  of  a 
lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  resignation  in 
November  1766,  and  the  formation  of  a  ministry  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  with  Mr.  Pitt  as  secretary  of  state,  Townshend  was 
appointed  to  the  lucrative  post  of  treasurer  of  the  chamber.  There 
are  some  letters  in  the  'Correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham'  which 
ahow  the  importance  that  was  attached  at  this  time  to  Charles  Town- 
shend's support,  and  the  trouble  taken  to  secure  bim  (voL  L,  pp.  181, 
esq.).  Townshend  demanded  the  place  of  cofferer,  a  lucrativo  post  in 
the  household.  This  was  already  engaged.  The  treesurersbip  of  ths 
chamber  wss  then  offiered,  and  represented  as  '■  in  every  respect  rxsctly 
equal  to  the  cofferer."  Lord  Bute  went  to  Townsbend,  and,  not  finding 
htm,  to  Townshend's  brother,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Townsbend,  to 
press  bis  acceptance  of  this  office,  nod  with  the  aid  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  name,  aucoeeded  in  satisfying  bim.  This  ministry  was  bnt 
abort  lived.  Pitt  resigned  in  the  spring  of  next  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Temple,  and  Townshend  reaigued  also. 
Townsbend  refused  offers  to  join  ths  new  ministry,  which  Lord  Wolds- 
grave  had  been  commissioned  to  form.  After  soms  months  of  fruitless 
uegoetationa  ths  king  was  obliged  to  return  to  Pitt,  and  in  ths  ministry 
formed  by  him  ss  premier  in  June  1757,  Townshend  resumed  his  post 
of  treasurer  of  the  chamber. 

In  March  1761,  Townshend  was  appointed  secretary -at- war.  Ths 
nszt  year.  Lord  Bute's  ascendancy  having  led  to  the  resignations  of 
Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  In  the  first  instance,  and  shortly  after  of  tho 
Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire,  an  offer  waa  mads  to  Townshend 
of  the  secretaryship  of  the  plantations,  which  he  refused.  Mr.  Nuthall 
writes  to  Lady  Chatham,  October  14,  1762  :— "My  countryman  the 
right  honourable  Charles  Townshend  waa  yeaterdsy  sent  for  by  ths 
Earl  of  Bute,  who  opened  to  him  this  new  system,  and  offered  him 
the  secretaryship  of  the  plantations  and  board  of  trade,  which  ha  not 
only  refused,  but  refused  all  connection  and  intercourse  whatsoever 
with  the  new  counsellor,  and  spoke  out  freely.  He  was  afterwards 
throe  times  with  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  more  explicit,  and  said 
things  that  did  not  a  little  alarm.  On  hia  coming  out  of  the  closet, 
Mr.  Fox  met  bim  and  gave  him  joy :  be  asked,  '  For  what  I '  Mr.  Fox 
replied, '  Of  your  being  secretary  of  state  for  the  plantations.'  Mr. 
T.  answered, '  Don't  believe  that,  air,  till  you  hear  it  from  me.'  Mr.  Fox 
waa  struck,  and  said  he  waa  greatly  astonished,  for  be  had  understood 
that  this  had  been  settled."  ('  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,' 
vol.  iiL,  p.  183.)  Townshend  however  supported  in  parliament  the 
preliminaries  for  the  peace,  but  soon  after  was  among  the  opposition 
to  Lord  Bute's  ministry.  On  Lord  Bute's  resignation,  in  1763,  it  waa 
rumoured  that  Townanend  waa  to  be  offered  the  place  of  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  Ho  waa  afterwards  appointed  first  lord  of  trade  and 
the  plantations.  In  the  fruitless  negocuuiona  which  took  place  with 
Mr.  Pitt  towards  ths  close  of  the  yesr,  Townshend  was  one  of  those 
named  by  Pitt  to  the  king.  ('  Chatham  Correspondence,'  voL  iii., 
p.  266.) 

Mr.  Granville's  Stamp  Act,  introduced  early  in  1765,  was  zealously 
supported  by  Charles  Townsbend  in  a  speech  which  elicited  from 
Colonel  Barrel,  in  reply,  one  of  his  most  successful  parliamentary 
efforts.  Townshend  had  concluded  with  the  words,  "And  these 
Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by  our  indulgence, 
protected  by  our  arms  until  they  are  grown  to  a  good  degree  of 
strength  and  opulence,  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to 
relieve  as  from  ths  heavy  load  of  national  expense  which  we  lie 
under  P  "  They  planted  by  your  care  I"  cried  Colonel  Barri  i  "  No, 
your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America;"  and  so  he  went  on,  over- 
throwing each  clause  of  the  peroration.  Under  Lord  Rockingham's 
administration,  formed  in  July  1765,  Towuthend  held  the  place  of 
paymaster  of  the  forces.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Conway's, 
who  waa  secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
this  administration,  that  ths  po.te  held  by  bim  bad  been  offered 
to  Townsbend,  and  refused  by  bim.  Afterwards,  with  a  vacdlatioo 
characteristic  of  him,  and  by  which  he  acquired  the  name  of  (As 
,  vtatAtrcock,  he  repented  his  refusal,  and  was  willing  to  aacrtfioe  the 
superior  profits  of  paymaster  for  the  greater  honour  <  * 
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leader.  "C.  T.,  with  all  bb  cordiality,  fiiM  conditions  to  his  good 
will :  'oonfidaace  and  the  cabinet'  ware  the  words  a  little  while  ago; 
now  he  wishes  to  be  uaeful,  and  the  way  in  wiiieb  be  can  be  w>  most  ii 
as  leader  of  the  House.  I  cloeed  at  onoe,  with  the  addition  that  he 
abould  then  be  secretary  of  sttte  too.  ....  To-day  1  hare  privately 
beard  that  he  baa  »aid  in  a  letter  that  thing*  were  changed  lince  he 
refused."  ('  The  Companion  to  the  Newspaper/  1835,  p.  80S,  where 
there  ere  several  extracts  from  Conway 'a  unpublished  letters.)  Towns- 
bend,  wbo  carried  hia  Taeillatlon  into  his  public  conduct,  and  the 
•fleet  of  wbose  brilliant  talent*  has  been  lessened,  both  for  hia  time 
and  for  posterity,  by  the  versatility  of  his  politics,  now  supported  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  he  ha/1  helped  the  previous  session  to 
"  ice.  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  adminta- 
,  he  had  been  detained  in  the  country  by  illness,  which  msny 
1  to  be  a  cloak  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  arrangements, 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself.  A  pleasant  news- 
paper skit  upon  this  circumstance  has  been  preserved  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  ('  Letters,'  voL  iv.,  p,  263) : — -  We  hear  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Townahend  is  indisposed,  at  his  bouse,  in  Oxford- 
shire, of  a  pain  in  his  side ;  but  it  is  not  said  in  which  side." 

The>  Rockingham  administration  died  in  July  1766,  "  having  bated," 
as  Burko  has  chronicled  it,  in  his  'Short  Account  of  a  late  Short 
Administration,'  "  juat  one  year  and  twenty  days."  In  the  new  admi- 
nistration formed  by  Pitt,  now  created  Lord  Chatham,  Townahend 
was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  hsd  been  difficulty,  as  before,  in  prevailing  npon  him  to  give  up 
his  lucrative  post  of  paymaster:  he  first  said  he  would  do  so,  and  then 
said  be  would  not ;  but  the  firmness  of  Lord  Chatham  kept  him  to  his 
first  statement.  The  Utters  which  passed  on  the  subject  between 
Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  king,  and  Townahend,  may 
be  seen  in  the  '  Chatham  Correspondence,'  vol.  iiL,  pp,  458-63. 

The  course  of  this  Chatham  administration  is  well  known.  Lord 
Chatham  was  soon  too  ill  to  transact  any  business  or  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  his  colleagues,  who  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  among 
whom  Townahend  was  looked  npon  as  presuming  and  contumacious. 
Townahend  iusbted,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  a  tax  being 
bid  on  the  American  porta.  If  this  were  not  done,  be  declared,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  wrote  to  Lord  Chatham,  March  13, 1767,  "he  would 
not  remain  chancellor  of  the  exchequer."  "  His  behaviour  on  the 
whole,"  adds  the  duke,  "  waa  such  as  no  cabinet  will.  I  am  confident, 
submit  to."  ('  Chatham  Correspondence,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  232.)  And  on  the 
samo  dsy  Lord  Shelburne  writes  to  Lord  Chatham, — "I  was  surprised 
at  Mr.  Townshend  s  conduct,  which  really  continues  excessive  on  every 
occasion,  till  I  afterwards  understood  in  conversation  that  be  declared 
he  knew  of  Lord  North's  refusal,  and  from  himself.  ....  It  appears 
to  me  quite  impossible  that  Mr.  T.  can  mean  to  go  on  in  the  king's 
service."  (Id.,  p.  235 )  The  policy  of  Townahend  prevailed,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  June  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  those 
unfortunate  resolutions  imposing  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  tea,  and 
certain  other  articles  imported  into  America,  which  rekindled  rebel- 
lion in  the  colonies,  and  eventually  led  to  their  separation  from  tho 
mother-country.  Thta  was  done  under  the  nominal  premiership  of 
Lord  Chsthsm,  the  determined  opponent  of  American  taxation,  but 
iO  wss^nowjkept  by  illness  aloof  from  business,  and  had  not  been 

an  efficient  head  waa  perceived,  and  a  negotiation  between  the 


with  an  efncieot  bead  waa  peroeivei  . 

Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle having  failed,  it  was  understood  that  Charles  Townahend  was 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  When  the  highest 
power  hi  the  state  waa  then  just  within  hia  grasp,  he  waa  suddenly 
carried  away  by  a  putrid  fever,  on  the  4th  of  September  1767. 

The  talents  and  character  of  Charles  Townahend  have  been  embalmed 
in  a  splendid  passage  in  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  speech  on  American 
taxation.  The  orator  had  already  passed  in  review  Mr.  Grenville  and 
hia  Stamp  Act,  and  the  repeal  of  that  act  during  Lord  Rockingham's 
ministry,  snd  having  come  to  Lord  Chatham's  administration,  and  the 
polioy  of  Charles  Townahend,  so  abhorrent  to  tho  tenor  of  Lord  Chst- 
ham's  principle*,  hs  proceeds : — "  For  oven  then,  sir,  even  before  thb 
splendid  orb  wsa  entirely  set,  and  while  the  western  borixon  was  In  • 
blase  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  tho 
heavens  arose  another  luminary,  and  for  hb  hour  became  lord  of  the 
ascendant.  This  light  too  b  passed  and  set  for  ever.  You  understand, 
to  he  sure,  thst  1  speak  of  Charles  Townihend,  officially  the  repro- 
ducer of  tho  fatal  scheme,  whom  I  cannot  evon  now  remember  without 
some  degree  of  sensibility.  In  truth,  air,  he  was  the  delight  and  orna- 
ment of  thb  House,  and  the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  he 
honoured  with  bb  presence  Perhaps  there  never  arose  in  this 
country,  nor  in  any  country,  a  man  of  a  more  pointed  and  finished 
wit,  and  (where  hia  passions  were  not  concerned)  of  a  more  refined, 
exquisite,  and  penetrating  judgment.  If  he  had  not  so  great  a  (took 
as  some  have  hsd,  who  flourished  formerly,  of  knowledge  long 
treasured  up,  he  knew  better  by  far  than  any  man  I  ever  waa 
acquainted  with  how  to  bring  together  within  a  abort  time  all  that 
waa  necessary  to  establish,  to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the 
question  be  supported.  Ho  stated  hb  matter  skilfully  and  powerfully. 
He  particularly  excelled  in  a  moat  " 
of  bb  snbject.    Hb  style 


and  not  being  troubled  with  too  anxions  a  seal  for  any  matter  in 
question,  he  was  never  more  tedious  or  more  earnest  than  the  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  present  temper  of  hb  hearers  required,  to  whom 
bo  was  always  in  perfect  unison.  He  conformed  exactly  to  the 
temper  of  the  House ;  and  he  seemed  to  guide,  because  he  was  always 
sure  to  follow  it  ...  .  There  are  many  young  members  in  the  House 
(such  of  late  has  been  the  rapid  succession  of  public  men)  who  never 
saw  that  prodigy  Charles  Townahend,  nor  of  course  know  what  a 
ferment  ho  was  able  to  excite  in  everything  by  the  violent  ebullition  of 
his  mixed  virtues  and  failings, — for  failings  he  had  undoubtedly ;  many 
of  us  remember  thorn  ;  we  are  thta  day  considering  th»  effect  of  them. 
But  he  had  no  failings  which  were  not  owing  to  a  noble  cause ;  to  an 
ardent,  generous,  perhaps  an  immoderate  passion  for  fame ;  a  passion 
which  b  the  instinct  of  all  great  souls.  He  worshipped  that  goddess 
wheresoever  she  appeared  ;  but  he  paid  hb  particular  devotions  to  her 
in  her  favourite  habitation,  in  her  chosen  temple,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. ....  He  waa  truly  the  child  of  the  House.  He  never  thought; 
did,  or  said  anything,  but  with  a  view  to  you.  He  every  dsy  adapted 
himself  to  your  disposition,  and  adjusted  himself  before  It  a*  at  a 
looking  glass." 

Townshend  had  married  Caroline,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John, 
oond  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich,  and  widow  of  tho  Esrl  of  Dal- 
ith,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bucclsuch.   Just  before  his  death. 


keith,  < 

while  hb  Influence  waa  in  ths  ascendant,  be  obtained  for  hb  wife  the 
title  of  Baroness  Greenwich.  Townshend  selected  Adam  Smith  as 
tutor  and  travelling  companion  for  hb  step-son  the  young  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  (Smith,  Adam],  having  been  first  led  to  this  choice,  we 
are  informed  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hume's,  by  hb  sdmiration  of  the 
'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.' 

TOWNSON,  THOMAS,  D.D.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Townson,  rector  of  Much  Lees,  in  Essex,  where  he  was  born  in  17)6. 
After  the  usual  preparatory  education,  conducted  partly  at  home, 

was  enured  a  commoner  of  Christchurch  in  March  1733.  In  July 
1735  be  was  elected  a  demy  (or  scholar)  of  Msgdalen  College ;  in  1736 
be  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A. ;  in  1737  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen;  and  In  June  1730  he  commenced  M.A.  In 
December  1741  he  wsa  ordained  deacon,  and  in  September  1742; 
priest,  by  Dr.  Seeker,  bishop  of  Oxford.  Immediately  after  thb  he 
set  out,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dawkins,  Mr.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Houlds- 
worth,  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  from  which  he 
did  not  return  till  1745.  Having  resumed  hb  residence  at  the  uni- 
versity, hs  was  in  1746  presented  by  bb  college  to  the  living  of 
Hatfield  Peverell,  in  Essex,  which  be  retained  till  1749,  when  he 
resigned  it  on  being  presented  by  Sir  Walter  Wagstaffe  Bagot,  Bart, 
to  the  rectory  of  Blithfteld  in  Staffordshire.  Thb  year  he  waa  senior 
proctor  of  the  university ;  soon  after  hb  quitting  which  office  ho  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  He  resigned  hb  fellowship  in  January 
1751,  on  being  instituted  to  the  living  of  the  lower  mediety  of  Mai  pas, 
in  Cheshire,  to  which  he  waa  presented  by  bb  friend  Mr.  Drake,  but 
which  he  did  not  accept  without  some  reluctance,  arising  principally 
from  hb  unwillingness  to  leave  Oxford. 

In  1758,  having  received,  under  the  will  of  the  Rot.  William  Bar- 
croft,  rector  of  Fainted  and  vicar  of  Kelvedon  in  Essex,  a  bequest  of 
above  80001.,  together  with  bb  library,  he  resigned  Blithfield,  and 
having  now  more  leisure,  he  began  to  apply  himself  with  greater  assi- 
duity to  literary  pursuits  in  connection  with  hb  profession.  The  first 
work  which  he  finished  waa  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  which 
however  waa  nsver  printed.  Hb  first  publication  was  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  Doubts  concerning  the  Authenticity  of  the  Last 
Publication  of  the  Confessional,  addressed  to  [Dr.  Blsokburne]  ths 
author  of  that  learned  Work,'  8vo,  1767.  Thb  was  followed  in  1763 
by  'A  Defence'  of  the  'Doubts,'  and  by  another  pamphlet  entitled 
'  A  Dblogue  between  Isaac  Walton  and  Homologbtes ;  in  which  ths 
Character  of  Bishop  Sanderson  b  defended  against  the  Author  of  ths 


In  1768  he  mads  a  second  tour  to  ths  Continent  with  Mr.  Drake's 
eldest  son,  Mr.  William  Drake,  of  Brasenose  College.  In  1778  he  pub- 
lished bis  principal  work,  hb  '  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospel*,'  4to, 
which  immediately  attracted  great  attention ;  and  in  testimouy  of  ths 
merit  of  which  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  npon  the  author  in 
February  1779  ths  degree  of  D.D.  by  diploma.  A  German  transbtion 
of  thb  work  appeared  at  Leipzig,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1783.  In  1740 
Dr.  Porteus,  then  bbhop  of  Chrster,  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Townson  ths 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond.  In  1783  the  divinity  chair  at  Oxford  was 
offered  to  him  by  Lord  North,  the  chancellor,  but  his  advanced  time 
of  life  induced  him  to  decline  accepting  it.    He  died  April  15,  1792. 

Dr.  Townson'e  collected  works  were  published  in  2  vob  8vo  in 
1 S10,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Churton,  to -ether 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  from  which  the  above  facte  arc  extracted. 
In  addition  to  ths  productions  that  have  been  mentioned  above,  thb 
collection  contains  some  single  sermons,  and  a  portion  of  a  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection,  entitled  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Evangelical  Hbtories 
of  the  Resurrection  and  First  Appearance  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,'  a  few  copies  of  which,  in  4  to,  hsd  been  printed  by  ths 
author  in  1784,  and  distributed  among  his  friends.  Dr.  ~ 
as  highly  distinguished  by  the  virtues  of  hb  private  < 
and  ability. 
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TRADESCANT,  JOHN. 


TRAJAN  US,  MARCUS  ULPIUS  NERVA. 


TRADESCANT,  JOHN,  the  nam* of  two  naturalists,  father  and  ion, 
'>  lived  in  England  during  the  seventeen  ' 
the  older,  ia  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  Dul 
occurs  of  the  time  of  bia  birth  or  of  hia  arrival  in  England.  He  doea 
sot  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Qerarde,  who  wrote  hia  Herbal  in 
1597 ;  but  in  Johnson's  edition  of  thi*  work,  published  in  1633,  he  ia 
frequently  alluded  to :  hence  Pulteney  ooncludea  that  ho  arrived  in 
England  between  these  period*,  but  various  minute  circumstances  that 
have  come  to  light  render  it  probable  that  be  was  really  an  English- 
man. A  note  in  that  invaluable  storehouse  of  out-of  tbe-wuy  in- 
formation, '  Notes  and  Queries'  (io  several  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
which  a  great  deal  of  new  matter  concerning  the  Tradeacauta  is 
collected),  shows  that  he  was  certainly  resident  at  Meophacn  in  Kent, 
in  1608,  there  being  in  the  parish  register  under  August  3,  an  entry  of 
the  baptism  of  his  son  John  ('  Notes  and  Queries,'  voL  v.  '266),  and  the 
will  of  the  younger  Tradeecant  mentions  the  Tradescanta  of  YVelbers- 
wiok  in  Suffolk,  in  a  wny  that  would  imply  that  they  were  his  kinsmen 
as  well  as  namesakes.  Early  in  life  he  bad  travelled  In  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  he  occupied  some  position  in  the  suits  of  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  am- 
bassador to  Rus»ia  in  1618.  During  a  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  be 
made  collections  of  plants  in  Bar  bury  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  1629  ha  was  appointed  gardener  to  Charles  I.,  having  pre- 
viously been  gardener  to  the  lord-treasurer  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ing bam,  and  other  noblemen.  He  died  in  1638.  He  left  behind  him  a 
large  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  coins,  medals,  and 
'rarities,'  the  first  of  the  kind  it  is  believed  formed  in  this  country, 
and  a  garden  well-stored  with  rare  and  ourioua  ptsnts.  In  the  Ash- 
mulean  Library  at  Oxford  is  preserved  a  folio  manuscript,  entitled 
'  Tradesoant  •  Orchard,  illustrated  in  aixty-five  coloured  drawings  of 
fruits,  exhibiting  various  kinds  of  the  apple,  cherry,  damson,  date, 
gooseberry,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  grape,  hasell-nut,  quince, 
strawberry,  with  the  times  of  their  ripening,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  oldor  Tredcecsnt's  handwriting. 

Joast  Tiudhcakt,  the  Younger,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in 
August  1608,  and  inherited  hia  fathers*  taste  for  natural  history.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  made  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  brought 
from  that  country  a  collection  of  dried  plants  and  seeds.  In  16S6  he 
published  in  12mo  a  little  work  entitled  '  Museum  Tradoseantium,'  or 
'A  Collection  of  Rarities  preserved  at  South  Lambeth  near  London.' 
It  contains  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  bis  father's  museum,  which  be 
had  by  hia  own  exertions  greatly  augmented.  Thia  museum  contained 
not  only  at u fled  animals  and  dried  plants,  but  also  minerals,  inatru- 
roents  of  war  and  domestic  use  of  various  nations,  also  a  collection  of 
coins  and  medals.  This  museum  is  remarkable  as  containing  one  of 
the  few  specimens  ever  known  of  the  Dodo,  s  bird  now  supposed  to 
be  extinct.  The  catalogue  of  the  museum  ia  accompanied  with  good 
of  the  two  Tradetcant*,  and  ia  aougbt  after  by  print- 
on  thia  account.  The  younger  Tradeecant  waa  intimate 
with  most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  bis  time,  and  his  collection  of 
natural  objects  was  visited  and  aided  by  the  most  distinguished 
persona  of  the  day.  In  1650  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Eliae 
Aehmole,  who,  with  his  wife,  lived  in  his  house  during  the  summer  of 
1652.  The  result  of  this  was  so  close  a  friendship,  that  Tradesoant, 
by  a  deed  of  gift,  dated  Doormber  15,  1657,  made  over  bis  museum  of 
natural  history  to  Aehmole,  the  gift  to  take  effect  after  hia  death.  He 
died  April  22,  1662 ;  having  a  will  In  which  his  museum  was  be- 
queathed to  his  wife  Hester  Tradeecant  during  her  life,  "  and  after  her 
decease  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  which  of  them 
ahe  shall  think  fit."  No  mention  is  male  of  Aehmole  in  this  will,  but 
that  sealoos  antiquary  waa  little  disposed  to  forego  bit  claim  to  the 
"  closet  of  rarities"  Accordingly  we  find  thia  entry  in  his  '  Diary,' 
about  a  month  after  Tradaeoant'e  death  :  "  Hay  30,  1662.  This 
Easter  term  I  preferred  a  bill  io  Chancery  against  Mrs.  Tradesoant,  for 
the  rarities  her  husband  bad  settled  on  me.  From  the  documents  of 
Chancery  suit  (which  Dr.  Hemel  of  St  Petersburg,  who  had 
>me  interested  in  the  history  of  the  TradeeeanU,  and  with  rare 
patieoce  investigated  the  obscurer  portions  of  it,  baa  in  a  visit  to 
England  succeeded  in  examining),  it  appears  that  Aehmole  waa  unable 
to  proiluce  the  deed  of  gift,  which  ho  aveta  Mr*.  Tradeecant,  to  whom 
be  entrusted  it,  had  "  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed ;"  and  Mrs. 
Tradeecant  on  the  other  band,  without  apparently  denying  that  such 
a  deed  had  been  executed,  pleaded  that  by  her  husbands  will,  dated 
May  4,  1661,  all  previous  dispositions  of  hli  property  were  annulled, 
and  ths  museum  Uft  expressly  to  her  alone,  with  the  stipulation 
already-mentioned,  which  she  intended  to  fulfil  by  bequeathing  it  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Clarendon)  in  hit 
judgment  set  ssido  the  bequest,  and  gave  eflect  to  the  asserted  terms 
of  the  deed  of  gift,  adjudging  Ash  mole  to  "  have  and  enjoy  "  the 
entire  contents  of  the  museum,  "  subject  to  the  trust  for  the  de- 
fendant during  her  life."  Mia.  Tradesoant  was  found  drowned  in  the 
pond  in  her  husband's  garden,  April  3,  1678.  Ashmole  considerably 
increased  ths  museum  and  added  to  it  his  library,  and  having  after- 
wards bequeathed  it  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  it  unjustly  bears  the 
name  of  the  Ashmole  an  Museum.  [Ashmole,  Elias.]  The  remains 
of  the  garden  or  the  Tradsscants  were  still  at  Lambeth  in  1749,  when 
it  «as  visited  by  Sir  W.  Watson  and  described  by  him  in  the  46th 
Sued       -  *ne/  The  widows  the  younger 
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father  and  son,  which  it  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ohurehyard  at  Lambeth : 
it  waa  restored  by  subscription  two  or  three  year*  back.  The  Tra- 
deeceote  introduced  a  great  number  of  new  plants  into  Great  Britain. 
Amongst  others  a  species  of  spider-wort  thus  brought  over  waa  celled 
Tradesoant't  Spider-wort.  It  baa  since  been  formed  into  the  type 
of  a  genua  with  too  name  Tradeecantia,  and  has  a  large  number  of 
species. 

TRAOUS  HIERO'NYMUS  (whose  German  name  was  Bock,  and 
whom  the  French  call  Le  Boooq),  a  German  botanist  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  born  at  Haideahacb  in  1498.  In  early  life  he 
received  a  good  education,  and  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  languages.  He  was  appointed  master  of  a  school  st  Zwei- 
brUckeu  ;  after  thia  he  studied  medicine,  but  having  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  he  became  a  preacher,  and  waa  till  hie  death 
minister  at  Hornbaeh.  Hia  medical  studios  directed  hia  attention  to 
the  subject  of  botany,  which  be  pursued  with  great  ardour  throughout 
his  life.  Up  to  hia  time  no  advances  bad  been  made  in  the  science  of 
botany  from  the  times  of  Pliuy  and  Diosoorides.  The  Arabian 
writers  had  satisfied  themselves  with  copying  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  making  comments  upon  them  without  adding  any  new 
observations.  Tragus  was  born  at  a  time  when  the  human  mind  was 
beginning  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  authority  both  in 
science  and  religion.  Instead  of  taking  for  granted  all  that  had  been 
written  about  plants,  he  commenced  observing  for  himself.  The  same 
spirit  also  manifested  itself  in  his  contemporaries,  Bruofels,  Fuchs,  and 
Gceaner ;  with  these  great  naturalists  he  waa  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
and  the  first  result  of  his  labours  in  botany  was  published  in  1531,  in 
a  work  entitled  '  Herbarium,'  by  Brunfels,  with  the  name  '  Diaserta- 
tionea  de  Herbarium  Nomenclatures  ad  Brunfelfiam.' 
In  1539  Tragua  published  hia  great  work  on  which  hia  reputation 
I  depends.  It  was  written  in  German,  and  entitled  '  Neu  Kreuter- 
buch  vom  Unteraehiede,  Wurkung  nnd  Nahmen  der  Kreuter,  so  in 
Deutaobland  wacbseo,'  folio,  Straaburg.  In  all  previous  modern  works 
on  botany  the  plants  had  been  arranged  alphabetically,  but  in  this 
I  work  Tragus  adopted  a  natural  classification,  which,  whatever  may  be 
:  its  defects,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  modern  attempt  at  the 
classification  of  plants.  He  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  three 
classes : — 1,  wild  plants  with  odoriferous  flowers;  2,  trefoils,  grains, 
potherbs,  and  creeping  plant* ;  3,  trees  and  shrubs.  This  classification 
]  Is  of  course  exceedingly  imperfect ;  it  however  served  to  open  the 
way  to  better  systems.  He  commences  his  work  with  a  description  of 
the  nettle,  and  for  this  two  reasons  are  asaiguod : — 1,  That  he  wished 
to  teach  persona  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  not  to  despise 
the  meanest  plants  |  and  2,  that  the  nettle  waa  hit  family  badge.  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  waa  published  without  illustrations,  but  in 
1546  an  edition  waa  published  containing  upwards  of  800  wood-cuts. 
To  Tragus,  Fuchs,  and  Brunfela  belongs  the  merit  of  having  com- 
menced the  illustration  of  works  of  natural  history  with  wood- 
engravings.  Haller  says  that  he  was  '  homo  jocolaris,'  and  in  hia 
representation  of  plants  this  is  made  evident  by  the  addition  of 
figures  illustrative  of  their  medicinal  effects.  Thus  Py  rani  us  and 
Thisbe  are  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  mulberry- tree ;  iEsop  ia 
demonstrating  bis  innocence  under  a  fig  tree ;  and  Noah  surrounded 
by  bis  three  sons  ia  chosen  a*  an  illustration  of  the  e Sects  of  the  vine. 
Many  of  the  wood  cuts  were  good,  sod  most  of  them  were  copied 
into  the  various  herbals  that  were  published  in  tbe  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  descriptions  of  the  plants  are  abort  and  some- 
whst  obscure ;  they  were  however  original,  and  the  structure  of  plants 
was  but  very  imperfectly  understood  in  the  time  of  Tragus.  He  has 
given  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  of  the  plants,  a*  well  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  in  these  synonyms  he  exerted  too  little  care  in 
the  identification  of  the  German  plants  with  those  of  ancient  writers. 
Two  editions  of  tbe  engraving*  of  thia  work  with  tbe  name*  of  the 
plants  were  published  at  Straaburg  by  Trew,  in  1560  and  1553,  under 
the  title,  '  Viva)  atque  ad  Vivum  Exprsssm  Imagines  omnium  Herbs- 


rum  in  Bock  Herbario  depictarum  I  cones  solas,'  4  to. 

A  Latin  edition  of  the  Kreuterbuch  waa  published  by  Kyber  in 
1552.  This  edition  has  e  learned  preface  written  by  Conrad  Qetaner. 
It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  e-perete  work  of  Tragus.  It  baa  for 
its  title,  '  Hieronymi  Tragi  da  Stirpium  maxime  earum  que  in  Qer- 
manuin  nostra  nasountur,  &c  libri  tret  in  Latinam  ling  nam  cocversi, 
interpret*  David  Kyber  Argcntinenai,  Argent.,'  4 to.  Several  edition* 
,  of  the  German  book  have  been  published ;  the  beet  of  thesn  it  that  of 
j  1695,  which  waa  edited  by  Melehior  Sebits  and  Nicolas  Ageriue, 
Tragus  died  at  Hornbaeh  in  1654, 

TkAJA'NUS,  MA'RCUS  U'Ll'IUS  NE'RVA,  was  most  probably 
born  in  52  or  53  a-D,  at  Italics,  the  present  Alcala  del  Rio,  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  not  far  from  Seville  in  Spain.  He  was  the  eon  of  one 
Trajan,  who  was  descended  from  an  old  Spanish  or  Iberian  family,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  consul  (Eutropius,  viii.  c  2) ;  but  his  name 
ia  not  found  in  the  Fasti  Conaulare*.  Eutropius  gives  to  Ulpiut 
Trsjsnus  the  surname  of  '  Crinitus,'  perhaps  because  he  wore  his  hair 
long,  ss  did  hia  countrymen  the  Iberians.  Trajan  the  elder  having 
obtained  •  command  in  Asia  Minor,  went  there,  accompanied  by  hia 
son,  who  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  in  tbe  wars  against  the 
Perth  lane  and  the  Jews.  He  became  consul  in  a-D.  91,  together  with 
Aoliua  Glabrio.   After  he  had  discharged  bis  function  he  went  to 
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Hii  military  talents  end  fata  amiable  character  mad*  him  popular  with 
the  troop* :  and  though  wo  know  very  UttU  about  hia  early  life,  we 
must  (oppose  that  his  m«rita  were  great  Thla  we  may  conclude  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  Emperor  Nerva,  an  old  man  without  Itttie, 
adopted  him  ia  A.D.  87,  and  chose  him  for  hia  successor,  although 
there  were  several  relations  of  Nerve  who  had  perhaps  more  claims 
to  the  throne  than  Trajan.  But,  save  Dion  Caaeiua  (lxviii.  c  4),  Nerva 
wae  exelueively  led  in  hia  choice  by  bit  oare  for  the  welfare  of  the 
empire;  and  he  ooocidend  Trajan'*  Iberian  origin  a*  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Yet  Trajan's  nomination  aa  Cicsar  was  a  new  thin?  in 
Roman  history,  the  imperial  throne  having  hitherto  been  exclusively 
occupied  by  member*  of  the  old  Roman  aristocracy,  ao  that  Trajan 
w*«  the  first  emperor  who  was  born  beyond  the  limit*  of  Italy. 

Trajan  received  the  news  of  his  nomination  in  Cologne,  and  three 
month*  later  (Aureliua  Victor,  '  Epitome,'  c,  12)  the  " 
which  took  pUce  od  the  27th  of  January,  98,  made  h 
Roman  empire.  On  hi*  arrirai  at  Rome  the  people  n 
great  demonstration*  of  joy,  and  Trajan  soon  proved  that  he  deterred 
hi*  high  ttation.  He  appointed  dUtinguithed  and  boneet  men  as 
public  funotion*rie* ;  be  curbed  the  turbulent  body  of  the  Pncturiana; 
Do  iasued  an  edict  against  tnUn  aeon  fere,  and  banished  those  who  were 
convicted  of  this  crime  to  the  barren  ialanda  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Corn  being  dear  in  Rome,  be  allowed  it*  entrance  duty  free,  and  he 
thoa  won  the  heart*  of  the  people,  while  those  whom  he  honoured 
with  his  intercourse  were  delighted  by  hie  affability.  Yet  the  emperor 
never  forgot  hie  dignity.  His  virtue*  and  eminent  qualities  became 
conspicuous  in  the  first  years  of  hi*  reign,  a*  we  may  see  from  the 
panegyrio  of  Trajan,  which  Pliny  the  younger  read  in  the  seoato  as 
early  a*  100,  after  he  had  been  made  consul.  In  103  Pliny,  who  waa 
a  personal  friend  of  the  emperor,  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontua  ;  and  having  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  Christiana,  be 
recommended  them  to  the  emperor,  and  thus  mitigated  the  persecu- 
tion* to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  exposed  by  Pliny  himself.  The 
letters  that  passed  between  Pliny  and  Trajan  are  the  beet  sources  with 
regard  to  the  private  character  of  this  emperor. 

•  As  early  a*  100  Trajan  waa  engaged  in  a  war  with  Dccsbalus,  king  of 
the  Daciant ;  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  Trajan  crossed  the 
Danube,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  in  101  took  their  capital,  Zenuise- 
gethtt**  (Dion  Caaaiu*,  IxvilL  c.  9),  which  waa  most  probably  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Yarhely,  not  far  from  the  pas*  of 
the  'Iron  Port*,'  in  Trsni>ylvn:iis.  In  1 0 j  Decebalua  vrsa  compelled 
to  purchase  peace  by  the  ocaion  of  a  part  of  hi*  territory ;  and  on  hit 
return  to  Rome  Trajan  celebrated  bis  first  triumph,  and  was  saluted 
with  the  name  Dacieua.  Lucius  Quietus  and  Hadrianu*,  afterwards 
emperor,  diatinguial.ed  themselves  in  thia  war.  Annoyed  by  hia  de- 
pendence on  Rome,  Decebalua  violated  the  peace  a*  early  as  104,  and 
Trajan  bnetrned  to  the  Danube,  resolved  to  finish  the  war  by  the 
conquest  of  Dacia.  He  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  over  the 
Danube,  which  was  the  largest  work  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.  According  to  Dion  Cassius  it  consisted  of  twenty  piers, 
160  fret  high,  90  wide,  and  170  feet  apart;  the  piers  ware  united  by 
wooden  arches.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxviii.  c  13.  ed.  Kcimar,  and  the  note.) 
The  whole  length  of  it  has  been  calculated  at  4770  Roman  feet  If 
the  statement  of  Dion  Cased ua  is  true,  this  bridge  seem*  not  only  to 
have  served  for  the  passage  of  ths  river,  but  the  immense  height  of 
the  pillars,  of  which  scarcely  more  than  seventy  feet  can  have  been 
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of  Armenia,  of  his  dominions,  and  created  his  brother  Parthamaspee, 
or  Parthamaairia,  king  of  Armenia,  The  Romans  having  always  been 
anxious  to  maintain  their  influence  in  Armenia — the  independence,  or 
rather  dependence  of  this  oouotry  on  Rome  was  necessary  for  tbo 
security  of  the  East — Trajan  declared  war  against  Khoarew.  The 
Parthian*  war*  defeated,  and  in  one  campaign  Trajan  conquered 
Mesopotsml*  sod  delivered  Armenia.  He  took  up  his  winter-qusrter* 
at  Antioch,  relieved  the  Syrians,  who  were  suffering  from  the  oonse- 
queticc*  of  a  violent  earthquake,  and  in  the  following  year,  115,  opened 
a  new  campaign.  He  crossed  the  Tigris,  in  ths  province  of  Adiabene, 
|  and  the  Parti) iana  having  again  been  defeated,  he  took  the  towns  of 
Niaibis,  Edeasa,  Cteaiphon,  ar.d  Selcucia  ;  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armenia, 
and  Mesopotamia  became  Roman  provinces;  a  rebellion  of  ths  Jew* 
in  Egypt  and  Cy renal cs  vrss  quelled ;  Khoarew  wss  deposed,  and  hia 
brother  Partbamnsirie  was  put  by  Trajan  on  ths  throne  of  Parthia. 
After  ths  cooqucet  of  the**  extensive  provinces  Trajan  ssilod  with  hi* 
fleet  on  ths  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Golf,  and  took  up  bis  winter  quarters 
in  the  town  of  Spasmus.  When  hs  bsd  reached  the  sea,  the  example 
of  Alexander  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  conquering  India,  but 

remeujberiug  his  advanced  ace,  he  renounced  that  scheme.  (Dion 
Caaaiu*,  lxviii,  c  29.)  In  117  Trajan  made  an  incursion  into  Arabia, 
and  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  kept  on  the  lied  Sea.  Suffering  from  dropsy, 
ho  set  out  for  Rom*,  but  he  died  on  hi*  way  at  Selinoa,  a  town  in 
Cilickt,  in  the  month  of  August  117,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years 
nine  months  and  four  day*,  according  to  Eutropius  (viii.  c.  2). 

Trajan  waa  oo*  of  the  greatest  emperor*  of  Rom*.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  addicted  to  women  and  wine ;  bat  his  public  character  wss 
without  reproach,  except  hi*  passion  for  warfare  and  conquest.  How- 
ever be  undertook  no  war  for  frivolous  motives.  He  deserved  the 
title  of  '  Optimua,'  which  the  tteoate  conferred  on  hint.  The  memory 
of  hia  name  lasted  for  centuries,  and  two  hundred  years  later  ths 
senator*  used  to  receive  the  emperor*  with  the  acclamation,  "  Be 
happier  than  Augustus,  and  better  than  Trajan!" 

The  body  of  Trajan  waa  transported  to  Rome,  where  it  was  deposited 
under  the  Columns  Trajan i.    His  successor  was  Hadrian. 

(Aureliua  Victor,  Dt  Cenaribus,  c  18;  £pitome,  c  13;  Sextua 
Rufua,  Brtviarium,  c  8,  14.  20;  H.  Francks,  Zur  Gachvchtt  Tr^au 
Ztitgenoittn,  1637,  it  a  very  valuable  book.) 


under  water,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  at 
strong  fortification  destined  to  commend  ths  navigation.  At  a  height 
of  eighty  feet  above  the  water,  soldiers  were  protected  against  ths 
missiles  of  the  Dacian  (hips,  while  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  in  passing 
that  bridge  ran  the  risk  of  destruction.  This  bridge  wss  either  at 
Srernecs  in  Hungary,  or  five  leagues  above  the  juuetion  of  the  Alt 
with  ths  Danube,  in  Wallacbin,  not  far  from  Nioopolis,  where  ruins  of 
the  Roman  colonies  of  Romula  and  Castra  Nova,  and  a  Roman  road, 
which  ia  pretty  well  preserved,  still  exist  The  war  proved  fatal  to 
De«balua.  Defeated  wherever  be  encountered  the  Romans,  he 
killed  himself  u  despair  (106);  and  in  100  all  Dacia  was  conquered 
and  made  s  Roman  province  by  Trajan,  who  sent  there  numerous 
colonials.  Trajan  returned  to  Homo  in  the  same  year,  and  celebrated 
bis  second  Dacian  triumph.  In  memory  of  hi*  victories  over  the 
Daciana  a  column  waa  erected,  in  114,  by  the  architect  Apollodorus, 
on  the  Forum  Trajaoi,  which,  having  been  prveervod  from  ruin,  ia  still 
admired  as  one  of  the  finest  remnant*  of  ancient  art.  The  column 
was  144  Roman  feet  high,  according  to  Eutropius  (viii.  c.  2).  Another 
column,  which  ia  likewise  extant,  was  erected  in  honour  of  Trajan  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Beneventum  after  his  victories  over  the  Parthian*. 

After  ths  conquest  of  Dacia,  sight  years  of  peace  elapsed,  which 
Tra;au  employed  in  a  careful  administration,  and  in  adorning  Home 
with  beautiful  building* ;  be  also  founded  a  library,  the  Bibliotheen 
Ulpia,  and  an  institution  for  the  education  of  poor  children  of  Italian 
parents.  (Fr.  A.  Wolf,  'Von  eincr  milden  Stiftuog Trajan's,'  Berlin, 
4to,  1808.)  In  114  Trajan  left  Rom*  to  lead  hia  armies  against  the 
Parthian*. 

in  the  Aaiatio  part  of  the  empire  peace  had  already  servers!  time* 
been  disturbed,  principally  by  the  Arabs,  who  however  were  subdued 
by  Corneltn*  Palme,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  who,  in  106,  conquered 
Arabia  I  strata,  and  mad*  it  a  Roman  province.  Somo  years  later 
w,  king  of  the  Parthian.,  deprived  Exedarcs,  king  | 
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Cola  of  Trajaa,  wila  Reverse. 
BnUih  Museum.    Actotl  site.  Bronse. 


Reverse  ef  Coin  of  Trajaa. 
British  Museum.   Actual  Site.  Bronse. 

TRAPP,  JOSEPH,  D.D,  was  born  at  Cfasrriogton  in  Gloucester- 
ehirr,  in  November  1879.  He  wss  entered  at  Wadhstn  College, 
Oxford,  in  1696,  took  hi*  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1702,  and  was 
chosen  a  Pellow  of  hia  college  in  1704.  In  1708  he  waa  appointed 
the  first  profeaeor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  eipiratiou  of  his 
term  of  office  published  the  lectures  ho  had  delivered  on  tho  subject, 
under  the  title  of  'Praalectiones  Poetics*,'  in  8  vol*.  Svo,  1718.  Dr. 
Trapp  wiui  warmly  attached  to  the  Tory  party  in  the  government,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  ths  political  disputes  of  the  time.  He  acted  as 
manager  for  Dr.  Sacheverall  on  his  trial  in  1710,  and  upon  ths  Tories 
coming  into  power  la  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  waa  appointed 
chaplain  to  Sir  Constsntin*  Pbipp*,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  Ho 
w*s  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to  lord  Boliugbroke,  and  wrote 
several  papers  in  the  'Examiner'  in  defence  of  his  administration. 
He  obtained  the  living  of  Dauntaay  in  Wiltshire  in  1720,  but 
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Id  1733  be  wu  presented  to  the  living  of 
x  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  in  tbe  following 
>  of  the  joint  leoturers  of  St  Maxtin'e-inthe-Pieldt, 
22,  1747,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and  * 


Forater-lane,  London. 
Harliogtoo  in  Middh 
year  < 

in" 

Dr.  Trapp  wu  a  bard  student,  and  publiah«d  lometou  works, 
which  acquired  for  him  considerable  reputation  in  bia  own  day,  but 
Mould  now  scarcely  repay  the  trouble  of  reading.  On*  of  bia  b«»t 
works  1*  aaid  to  be  '  Notes  upon  the  Qoepele,'  first  published  in  1747. 
He  published  several  sermons,  which  be  preached  upon  Tarioua  occa- 
sions, and  also  numerous  pamphlets  against  the  Whigs,  but  these 
generally  appeared  without  his  name.  His  translation  of  Virgil  into 
blank  Terse,  published  in  1717,  iu  2  *ola-  4to,  generally  aucoeeds  in 
giving  the  meaning  of  the  original,  but  is  a  complete  failure  aa  a 
work  of  art.  His  Latin  poetry  is  aaid  to  be  belter  than  bia  English ;  be 
published  a  Latin  translation  of '  Anacreon '  and  of  Milton's  '  Paradise 
CoH.' 

Tit  AVERS,  JOHN".  The  author  of  muaical  compositions  so  popu- 
lar, olegant,  and  cliarming  as '  Haste,  my  Nanette,' '  I,  my  dear,  was  born 
to  day,' '  When  Eibo  thought  fit,'  '  Soft  Cupid/  is  fairly  entitled  to  a 
few  Usee  in  our  biographical  depsrtment,  though  bis  life  waa  void  of 
•ny  remarkable  incident.  He  was  educated  first  in  St.  Georges 
Chapel,  Windsor,  afterwards  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Greene 
[Grksxe].   About  the  year  1725  be  followed  Kelway  as  organist  of 

quently  fillod  the  lamo  aituation 


to  the  Chapels 
the  Utter  office  by 


St.  Paul's,  Coveut  Garden,  and  subsequent! 
also  at  Kulham.    In  1737  be  was 
RoyeL    He  died  in  1768,  and  « 
Dr.  liojee. 

T ravers  composed  much  cathedral  music,  but  except  an 
'  Ascribe  unto  the  Lord,'  and  a  '  Te  Deum,'  hia  productions  for  the 
church  have  fallen  into  disuse.  We  will  only  add  that  Dr.  Burney s 
notice  of  him  is  neither  discriminating  nor  just. 

TRAVERSA 'III,  AMURO'UIO,  called  also  Ambroeina  Camsldu- 
lenais,  a  gnat  scholar  and  public  character  of  the  16th  century,  was 
born  in  the  Tillage  of  Pstioo  near  Forll.  in  1386.  Some  assert  that  his 
family  was  a  branch  of  the  TraTsreari  who  once  ruled  over  Karen na.  At 
fourteen  years  of  age  Ambrogio  entered  the  order  of  tbe  Camalduleusea 
at  Florence.  He  is  aaid  to  bare  studied  Greek  under  Chrysoloraa, 
and  afterwards  under  DrmctritM  Scarani  of  Constantinople,  who 
became  a  Camaldulensian  monk  at  Florence  about  1417.  Traveraari 
became  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  applied  himself  entirely  to 
classical  studies  till  1431,  when  be  was  made  general  of  hie  order.  Ho 
waa  intimate  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Nicoolo  Niccoli,  Francesco 
Lerbaro,  Leonardo  Giustuusni,  and  other  learned  men  and  patrons 
of  learning  of  that  age.  When  Cosmo  and  hia  brother  Lorenzo  the 
elder  were  in  banishment  at  Venice,  in  1433,  Traveraari,  who  was  in 
that  town,  often  visited  them,  and  he  speaks  of  them  in  his  letters  with 


travelled  much  for  the  affairs  of  his  order,  and  be  collected  in  bis 
travels  materials  for  his  '  Hodsporicon,'  which  is  a  description  of 
what  be  had  sorn,  containing  many  particulars  concerning  the  literary 
history  of  that  lime,  and  the  various  libraries  then  existing  in  Italy. 
The  *  Hodorporicon '  was  first  edited  at  Lucca  by  Ber'.ollni,  m  1681. 
He  also  collected  valuable  manuscripts  which  helped  Cosmo  to  form 
the  public  library  in  tbe  convent  of  St.  Marco,  together  with  the 
collection  of  Niooolo  Niccoli  and  those  of  Peruxai  and  SalutatL  In 
1435  Pope  Eugeniua  IV.  sent  Traveraari  to  tbe  stormy  council  of 
Basel,  where  he  exerted  himself  with  much  ability  in  favour  of  Euge- 
niua, and  was  instrumental  in  winning  over  to  the  pope's  party  the 
learned  Cardinal  Cessrini,  the  president  of  the  council,  who  suddenly 
left  Basel  and  repaired  to  Ferrara,  whither  the  pope  had  transferred 
the  council  in  January  14  38.  Traveraari  waa  sent  from  Basel  into 
Germany  on  a  niumion  from  the  popo  to  tbe  Emperor  Hlgiamund,  and 
on  returning  to  Italy  he  waa  deputed  to  Venice  to  receive  the 
Emperor  PaJieologu*  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  to  con- 
duct them  to  Ferrara,  from  whence  tbe  council  waa  soon  after 
removed  to  Florence.  Traveraari  acted  in  that  assembly ,sa  interpreter 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches.  He  soon  after  died  at 
Florence,  in  October  1439.  He  left  Latin  tran.lationa  of  many  Greek 
works,  especially  of  ccclesiaatical  writers,  such  aa  Chryaostom,  Basi- 
llus,  Athanaeius,  Ephrem  Syrua,  Johannes  Climachua,  and  others,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  othtr  inrdited  works  of  Travervari,  hia  biographers 
Met  us,  Cateui,  Ginanni,  and  Zeno  have  given  catalogues.  Hia  trans- 
lation of  the  LiTea  of  Diogenes  Lsertius,  dedicated  by  him  to  hia 
friend  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  was  printed  st  Venice  in  1475.  Some  of  his 
Orations  delivered  in  the  council  of  Basel  are  also  printed.  Hia  nume- 
rous letters  were  collected  t  y  Father  Canneti.  and  published,  with 
the  addition  of  learned  notes  and  a  biography  of  Traveraari,  by 
Lorenzo  Mebua:  'Traversarii  Ambrceii  Bpistolss  Latino  etaliorum 
ad  ipaum,  curante  P.  Canneto,  cum  Ambroiii  Vita,  studio  L.  Melius,' 
2  Tola.  foU  Florence,  1759,  an  important  work  for  tbe  literary  history 
cf  Italy  during  the  14th  and  15th  oenturies. 

TREDGOLD,  THOMAS,  waa  born  in  the  little  Tillage  of  Brandon, 
about  three  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Durham,  on  the  22nd  of  August 
1768.   At  an  early  age  he  waa  sent  to  a  email  school  in  his  native 
where  he  received  what  must  have  been  a  very  limited  edu- 


cation, as  ho  says  in  the  prcfaco  to  his  first  publication  that  hs  had 
written  that  work  "without  the  advantage  of  any  other  education 
than  tbst  of  which  my  own  industry  had  made  me  master."  At  tbe 
age  of  fourteen  be  waa  appreotioed  to  a  cabinet. maker  at  Durham  for 
six  years,  during  which  period  he  was  particularly  noticed  for  bis 
attention  to  business  and  bia  devoting  all  his  leisure  hours  to  books 
and  mathematical  or  architectural  studies.  He  informed  the  writer 
,  instead  of  going  to  see  I 

were  then  allowed 
himself  perspective. 

Soon  after  tbe  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  1808,  be  < 
work  aa  a  journeyman  carpenter  and  joiner  in  Scotland,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years,  in  no  way  distinguished  from  his  fellow- work- 
men except  by  hia  continued  life  of  study.  It  waa  during  these  years 
that,  by  depriving  himself  of  the  necessary  hours  of  repose,  and  not 
taking  that  relaxation  which  the  human  frame  requires,  he 
his  naturally  weak  constitution.  He  rose  early,  hastily  took  hia  i 
and  sat  up  Lite,  in  order  that  every  spare  moment  might  be  given  to 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  while  the  chief  hours  of  the  day  were 
spent  in  laborious  manual  employment  Ou  leaving  Scotland  he 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  bis  relative  William 
Atkinson,  Esq.,  architect  to  the  Ordnance,  in  whose  house  be  lived  for 
six  years,  and  remained  in  bia  service  some  years  after  quitting  bis 
house.  At  this  time  it  may  be  said  that  his  studies  combined  all  the 
sciences  connected  in  any  degree  with  architecture  and  engineering; 
and  in  order  that  be  might  be  able  to  read  tbo  beet  scientific  works  on 
tbe  latter  subject,  be  taught  himself  the  French  language.  He  also 
paid  great  attention  to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  and  per- 
fected his  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  Before 
tbe  publication  of  his  first  work  he  bad  occasionally  contributed 
articles  to  several  periodical  publications,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  for 
some  time  afterwards.  These  contributions  extend  over  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  comprising  papers  on  the  elasticity  of  air;  the  velocity  of 
sound ;  the  causes,  laws,  Ac,  of  beat ;  gaaee ;  tie  nature  of  curves ;  tbe 
flexure  of  astronomical  instrument* ;  and  tbe  principles  of  beauty  in 
colouring.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Tillocb'e  '  Philosophical 
Magazine,'  Thomson's  « Annals  of  Philosophy,'  Ax.,  and  besides  these 
be  was  the  author  of  several  articlee  in  the  '  Encyclopedia  Britaonica.' 
In  the  year  la'20  be  published  his  valuable  work  'The  Elementary 
Principlea  of  Carpentry,  a  treatise  cn  tbe  pressure  of  beams  and 
timber  frames,  tha  resistance  of  timb>  r,  the  construction  of  floors, 
roofs,  centres,  and  bridges.'  This  work  contains  many  practical  rules 
and  useful  tables,  and  ia  illuatrntcd  by  "2  plates.  It  waa  printed  in 
<]  a  Sato,  and  went  through  a  second  edition  in  le'28.  His  essay  on  the 
'Strength  of  Cast  Iron,'  published  in  1821,  reached  a  second  edition 
in  1824,  and  a  third  in  1831. 

Before  tbe  appearance  of  his  next  work,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of 
his  privstc  business  and  literary  labours,  he  resigned  bis  situsUon  in  Mr. 
Atkinson's  office,  sad  in  lt>23  commenced  practice  as  a  civil 
on  bia  own  account.  In  1S24  he  published  his  '  Principles  of  We 
and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Dwell ing-Housee,  Manufactories, 
Hospitals,  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  Ac,,'  which  was  so  fsvouesbly 
received  that  a  second  edition  was  very  soon  required.  In  the  course 
of  tbe  following  year  appeared  his  'Practical  Treatise  ou  ltailroads 


and  Carnages,'  which  waa 


diately  followed   by  a  pamphlet 


addressed  to  Mr.  Uuekisson,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  entitled  'Remarks  on  Steam  Navigation,  and  its  Protection, 
Kegulstton,  and  Encouragement'  This  letter,  which  contained  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  accident*,  haa  been  for 
some  time  out  of  print  The  last  important  work  published  by  Trvd- 
gold  was  a  thin  quarto  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations,  entitled 
'  The  Steern-Engtne,'  containing  an  account  of  its  invention  and  pro- 
gressive improvement,  with  an  investigation  of  its  principles  and  the 
proportion  of  its  parts  for  efficiency,  strength,  Ac,  The  brat  edition 
came  out  in  1827,  and  so  highly  was  it  appreciated  that  when  it  waa 
nearly  sold  out  the  copyright  was  purchased  by  its  present  possessor 
at  a  very  much  higher  price  than  the  author  originally  received  for  it 
A  posthumous  edition,  greatly  extended  by  tbe  contributions  of 
several  scientific  men,  especially  in  the  deportment  of  steam-navi- 
gation, was  pnbliahcd  in  1838.  This  beautiful  edition  ia  in  two  large 
4to  volumes,  illustrated  by  125  plate*  and  numerous  wood  cuts.  It 
was  edited  by  W.  8.  B.  Woolhouse,  and  a  portrait  of  Tredgold  ia  pre- 
fixed to  the  lint  volume.  Mr.  Tredgold  died  on  the  26th  of  January 
1829,  in  hia  forty -first  year,  completely  worn  out  by  his  devotion  to 
study.  He  left,  besides  a  widow,  three  daughters  (of  whom  only  one 
survives)  and  a  son,  who  was  brought  up  to  bis  own  profession,  and 
inherited  his  fathor's  abilities,  as  well  as,  unfortunately,  hia  delicate 
constitution.  He  waa  engineer  in  the  Office  of  Stamps  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  Calcutta,  where  be  died  in  April  1853. 

TRKDIAKOVSKY,  VASSILI  KIRILOVICH, 
great  but  unfortunate 
place  of  his  birth  ia  not  ■ 

education  in  a  school  kept  by  a  foreigner  at  Archangel,  where  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Peter  the  Great,  who,  visiting  the  school,  and 
ordering  the  boys  to  bo  drawn  up  for  hia  inspection,  after  attentively 
looking  at  Trediakoriky,  exclaimed,  "  He  will  prove  a  most  capital 
journeyman  in  hia  profession,  but  no  master  in  it  I "  in  allusion  to 
which  incident  tbe  ooet 


,  VASSILI  KIRILOVICH,  a  Rueaisn  poet  of 
oelehrity,  was  born  February  22nd,  1703.  The 
it  etated,  bat  be  is  said  to  have  received  his  first 
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shrewd,  but  wu  greatly  mistaken  In  his  opinion  of  myself,"  On  lesving 
tha  icbool  at  Archangel  he  studied  at  Moscow;  and  than,  by  tho 
liberality  of  Prinoa  Alexander  Kurakin.  waa  enabled  to  visit  France, 
England,  anil  Hullaod,  for  tbo  purpose  of  completing  bia  education. 
While  at  Paris  be  attended  Kollin'a  lecture*,  and  made  himself  master 
of  same  of  the  modern  languages.  In  1730  be  returned  to  Russia,  in 
1733  waa  appointed  secretary  to  the  St,  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1745  waa  mad*  professor  of  eloquence  on  that  office 
beujg  first  created.  He  died  August  0th,  1769.  Without  talent  for 
any  one  department  of  literature,  TrediakoTaky  attempted  all,  from 
id j  la  and  fable  to  tragedy  and  epio  or  heroic  poetry.  Of  the  last- 
mentioned  kind  is  hia  '  Telemschids,'  which  is  a  vereified  paraphrase 
of  Fen<loo'e  '  Telemachus,'  a  production  so  dull  that  Catherine  IL 
used  to  in  Slot  the  task  of  getting  a  hundred  lines  of  it  by  heart  as  a 
penalty  upon  thoie  who  infringed  the  rules  established  for  her  privato 
parties  in  the  Hermitage.  Numerous  as  they  were,  his  own  poetical 
productions  were  but  the  smaller  portion  of  his  literary  labours ;  for 
be  translated  icveral  historical  works,  and  among  others  Kollin'a 
'Ancient  History,'  in  28  volumes,  twice  over,  the  manuscript  of  the 
first  translation  baring  been  destroyed  by  ore ;  than  which  there  U  not 
perhaps  a  more  singular  instance  of  literary  industry  and  perseverance 
upon  m COld. 

(Bantieab'Kamensky,  Movar  DotiopainiatnilA  Liuda.) 

THEMBKCKI,  8TAN1SLAW,  one  of  tho  beat  Polish  poets  of  the 
age  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  was  born  about  1724,  in  the  district  of 
Ctaoow.  Notwithstanding  bis  eminence  as  a  writer,  and  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  bis  long  life  he  moved  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  very  few  particulars  hare  been  preserved  or  collected  respecting 
him.  In  his  youth  ho  spent  many  years  in  visiting  various  parte  of 
Europe,  and  resided  for  a  cooaidereble  time  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 

hdd'The'^'of' cfh^WUu!me  liter*  irTufo^^wUha^r^mott 
entirely  from  society,  rarely  seeing  any  strangers,  although  he  resided 
in  the  family  of  Felix  Potocki  at  Tulcsyn.  At  one  time  he  had  been 
remarkably  abstemious,  never  touching  either  animal  food  or  wine  for 
thirty  yean,  on  which  account  Stanislaus  used  to  call  him  bis  Pythago- 
ras, Latterly  he  abandoned  that  rigorous  system,  which  however  does 
not  seem  to  have  bad  much  influence  upon  his  temperament,  for  ho  it 
said  to  have  been  engaged  in  no  fewer  than  thirty  duels,  all  of  them 
•rising  out  of  some  affair  of  gallantry,  and  in  every  one  of  which  ho 
oame  off  conqueror.  He  died  Dec  12, 1812,  after  very  little  previous 
at  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  Among  his  poetical 
,  all  of  which  exhibit  great  mastery  of  style  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, that  entitled  '  Zofijowka'  is  considered  his  chef  d'oouvre.  This 
production  belongs  to  a  spscies  of  poetry  now  in  little  esteem,  it  being 
a  description  of  the  gardens  at  Zoojowka,  an  estate  in  the  Ukraine 
belom  ing  to  the  Potocki  family ;  but  though  the  subject  itself  is  not 
of  tbs  highest  order,  it  is  treated  with  grest  ability,  and  the  whole 
abounds  with  striking  beauties ;  nor  ie  the  reader's  admiration  at  all 
lessened  by  its  having  been  written  when  its  author  was  between  the 
age  of  seventy  end  eighty.  The  work  however  which  would  probably 
bsve  moot  of  all  contributed  to  bts  reputation,  namely,  hia  '  History  of 
Polsnd,*  baa  never  seen  the  light.  The  manuscript,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  .beets,  was  given  in  trust  by  him  to  a  friend,  thst  it  should 
not  be  published  until  after  his  death ;  but  what  became  of  it  has  not 
been  ascertained.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Trembeckl  prefixed  to  the 
two  volumes  of  his  poems,  forming  a  part  of  Bobrowicx't  '  Biblioteka 
Kl.e»ykow  Polakich,'  fiorn  which  work  tho  account  here  given  is 
derived. 

•  THENC H ,  RE V.  R ICH ARD  CHEN EVI X ,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
is  tbo  eon  of  Richard,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Aahtou  n,  by  Melesina, 
granddaughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Cheaovix,  formerly  Bishop  of  Waterford. 
He  wms  born  September  9,  1807,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Csmbridge,  in  1829,  without  obtaining  honours  however  either  in 
daasios  or  mathematics.  Having  taken  orders,  ha  served  a  country 
curacy.  His  name  first  became  known  as  a  poet  in  1838,  whilst 
holding  the  incumbency  of  Curdridge,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Btshop's  Waltham  in  Hants,  by  the  publication  of  two  volumes  of  poems, 
written  io  something  of  the  simple  style  of  Wordsworth.  They  were 
respectively  entitled  '.Sabbation,  Honor  Nealo,  and  other  Foeme,'  and 
'  The  story  of  Justin  Martyr.'  Attraoting  the  favourable)  notios  of  the 
Brill,  these  volumes  were  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  bis  '  Qetno- 
veva,'  «  Elegiac  Poems,'  and  •  Poems  from  Eastern  Sources.'  In  1841 
Mr.  Trench  resigned  the  chsrge  of  Curdridge,  and  became  curate  to 
Archdeacon  (now  Bishop)  Wilbcrfbrce  at  Alvsratoke,  near  Ooeport;  a 
1846  be  waa  presented  by  Lord  Ashburton  to  the  rectory  of  Itcbeu- 
Btoke  near  Alreaford ;  and  on  Archdeacon  Wllberforce's  promotion  to 
the  see  of  Oxford,  be  became  his  examining  chaplain.  In  1846  and 
1846  he  waa  Hulaean  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  and  for  a  eh  art  time 
also  one  of  the  select  preachers  of  the  University.  His  chief  publica- 
tions during  tbs  last  few  years  are  : — '  Notes  on  the  Miracles  ; '  '  Notes 
on  tbe  Parables ;'  '  Lessons  in  Provsrbs ;'  all  of  whioh  have  been 
more  than  once  reprinted;  'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  illustrated 
from  St.  Augustine ;'  •  Sacred  Latin  Poetry ;'  ' Synonyms  of  the  New 
Testament;'  «St  Augustine  as  sn  Interpreter  of  Scripture  ;'  and  a 
remarkably  useful  treatise  on  the  'Study  of  Words,'  being  the 
substance)  of 
at  Winchester. 


In  1817  Mr.  Trench  waa  appointed 
examiner  at  King's  College,  London,  and  more  reoently  one  of  tbe 
examiners  for  engineer  and  artillery  appointments  st  Woolwich.  In 
165i,  be  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Winchester  in  convocation,  the  revival  of  who«e 
active  powers  he  is  understood  to  advocate.  In  1856,  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland  [Bucklahd,  Rarv.  William],  he  wsa  nomi- 
nated by  Lord  Palmeraton  to  the  deanery  of  WesttuiiwLrr.  On  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Whateley,  Dean  Treuch  was  created  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  November  1863.  V 
TRENCHARO,  SIR  JOHN,  Knhtht,  a  secretary  of  state  in  the 
reign  of  William  III,  was  born  in  1650,  and  wss  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Trenchard,  Esq.,  of  Wolverton  in  Dorsetshire,  the  then  head 
of  the  ancient  and  wealthy  family  of  the  Trencbarda.  Anthony  k 
Wood  gives  tbs  following  account  of  Sir  John  Trenchard's  birth  and 
education  :  "  was  borne  of  puritanical  parents  in  Dorsetshire,  became 
probationary  fellow  of  New  College  in  a  civilian's  place  an.  1665,  aged 
fifteen  year*  or  more,  entered  in  the  public  library  ss  a  atodent  in  the 
civil  law,  22nd  October,  1668,  went  to  the  Temple  before  he  took  • 
degree,  became  barrister  and  couneillour."  ('Athewo  Oxouienses,' 
vol.  iv„  p.  405,  Bliss's  edition.)  The  account  characteristically  pro- 
ceeds, "  busy  to  promote  Gates  hia  plot,  busy  against  papists,  tho 
prerogative,  and  all  that  way."  Trenchard  waa  elected  member  for 
Taunton  in  Charles  IL's  third  parliament,  which  met  on  the  6th 
March,  1679,  and  was  dissolved  on  the  12th  of  July  in  tbo  same  year. 
|  Anthony  a  Wood  erroneously  states  that  be  was  first  elected  io  tho 
succeeding  parliament,  which,  having  been  called  on  tbe  1st  October, 
1679,  was  not  allowed  to  assemble  until  the  same  dsy  and  month  in  1680. 
In  this  last-mentiooed  parliament  Trenchard  took  a  prominent  part  in 
support  of  tho  Exclusion  Bill,  sad  waa  generally  a  sealous  member  of 
tbe  opposition  party.  He  was  among  those  apprehended  in  1683,  on 
tbe  suspicion  of  tho  Protestant  plot,  of  which  Lord  BuueU  and 
8ydney  ware  made  tbe  victims.  It  was  told  against  him  that  be  had 
engaged  to  raise  a  body  of  men  from  Taunton.  He  denied  this  on 
examination,  and  Lord  Russell  also  denied  all  knowledge  of  it;  but 
be  waa  oommitted  to  prison.  "  On*  part  of  hi*  guilt,"  says  Burnet, 
"  was  well  known :  bo  was  tho  first  man  who  bad  moved  the  exclusion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  :  so  be  waa  reckoned  a  lost  man"  ('  History 
of  His  Own  Time,'  voL  ii,  p.  857,  8vo,  ed.  1823).  He  waa  afterwards 
however  discharged  from  pruou  for  want  of  a  second  witness  against 
him.   (Evelyn's  'Diary,'  voL  iii-,  p.  106.) 

After  the  accession  of  Jamee  IL,  Trenchard  engaged  to  support  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  in  his  foolish  invasion,  and  on  the  almost  im- 
mediate failure  of  the  duke'e  attempt  be  fled  into  France.  (Dairy  mple's 
'Memoira  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  voL  i,  p.  173.)  He  ia  said  to 
have  been  dining  with  hia  relative,  Mr.  W.  Speke,  st  Ilminater,  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  tbe  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  army 
atSrdgemoor;  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and  advised  Mr. 
S|>eke  to  do  the  same ;  be  succeeded  in  making  bis  way  to  Weymouth, 
where  he  took  ship  for  France ;  and  the  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  at 
the  moment  he  was  embarking,  his  frisnd  Mr.  Speke  waa  haugiug 
before  bis  own  door  at  Ilminstcr  (Burke'a  'History  of  the  Com- 
moner,' voL  iv.,  p.  76).  He  remained  abroad  till  things  had  ripened 
for  the  Revolution  of  1686. 

Trenchard  was  member  for  Dorchester  iu  tbe  convention  parliament 
which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  Hia  services  to 
William  waro  rewarded  by  his  being  made  first,  Serjeant,  then  chief 
justioo  of  C hooter  and  •  knight,  and  lastly,  in  the  spring  of  1693, 
secretary  of  state.  He  received  this  last  appointment  at  tho  same 
time  thst  Soniers  was  elevated  from  tho  attorusy  general'liip  to  be 
lord  keeper;  and  these  two  appointments  were  bold  of  great  im- 
portance, aa  being  signs  of  William's  desire  to  return  to  the  Whigs, 
from  whom  ho  bad  for  a  time  alienated  himself.  In  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  Lord  Shrewsbury  returned  to  the  other  secretaryship  of 
state,  and  tbe  government  was  made  completely  Whig.  Sir  John 
Trenchard  died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1695. 

Opposite  characters  have  been  drawn  of  him  by  Anthony  k  Wood 
and  Bishop  Burnet.  Tbe  former  calls  him  "  a  man  of  turbulent  and 
aspiring  spirit."  Burnet's  character  of  him  ia  as  follows  :  **  He  bad 
been  eugaged  far  with  the  Duke  of  Mou  mouth,  as  wsa  told  formerly. 
He  got  out  of  England,  and  lived  some  year*  beyond  sea,  and  bad  a 
right  understanding  of  affairs  abroad.  He  was  a  calm  and  aodato 
man,  and  waa  much  more  moderate  than  could  have  boon  expected, 
since  he  waa  a  leading  man  in  a  party.  Ha  had  too  great  a  regard  to 
tbo  stars  and  too  little  to  religion."  Tbe  last  feature  in  the  character 
which  Burnet  has  drawn  is  illustrated  by  a  story  of  Wood's.  "An 
astrologer  told  him  formerly  that  ha  should  such  a  year  be  im- 
prisoned, suoh  a  year  like  to  be  hanged,  such  a  year  be  promoted  to  a 
great  place  in  the  law,  such  a  year  higher,  and  such  a  year  die,  which 
all  came  to  pass,  as  he  told  Dr.  Gibbons  on  his  death-bed." 

TRENCHARD,  JOHN,  a  political  writer  of  some  celebrity  in  bit 
day,  was  bora  in  1662.  He  wss  a  member  of  a  junior  branch  of  the 
same  family  as  the  subject  of  (he  preceding  article,  and  waa  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Trenchard,  Esq.,  of  Cuttaridge  iu  Dorsetshire,  by  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Sir  Qeorge  Norton,  of  Abbota  Leigh  in  Somersetshire.  On 
Sir  Qeorge  Norton's  death  in  1715,  Mr.  Trenchard,  hia  grandson, 
inherited  bis  i 


Tho  writer  ofSIlifo  o 
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has  fallen  into  the  error  of  making  him  the  ton  of  Sir  John  Tren- 
chard, to  whom  he  wu  but  distantly  related.    The  actual  decree  of 


relationship  may  be  seen  in  Burke's '  History  of  the  Commoners,"  yoI. 
It.,  pp.  78,  79.  This  error  baa  led  to  others.  For  butane*,  the 
writer  represents  him  as  having  been  born  in  1669,  instead  of 


in  1650. 


i  having 

1662,  Sir  John  Trenebard  himself 
miaukee  have  been  oopied  in 
the '  Biographic  UniverseUs.* 

Mr.  Trenchard  wu  educated  for  the  law,  and  wu  celled  to  the  her. 
Bat  his  fortune  not  requiring;  that  be  should  follow  e  profession,  bs 
left  the  her  for  whet  wu  to  him  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of 
polities.  The  author  of  the  Life  in  the  'Biographla  Britanniee'  says, 
■  By  the  decease  of  an  uncle,  end  a  marriage  to  e  gentlewoman  with  e 
considerable  fortune,  he  came  into  the  possession  of  a  good  estate,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  much  better,  which  also  fell  Into  bis  hands  on  the 
demise  of  his  father  in  1605,  whom  he  succeeded  likewise  in  the 


House  of  Commons,  being  elected  a  burgess  for  Taunton  in  1695."  A 
great  deal  of  this  is  indirect.  Sir  John  Trenohard  died  in  1695,  but 
Mr.  Trenchsrd's  father  did  not  die  till  1710.  Mr.  Trenchard  was 
fleeted  for  the  parliament  that  met  in  1695,  but  sat,  not  for  Taunton, 
but  for  Warvharn.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  account  of  the  fortune 
acquired  by  marriage,  and  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  is  a  mi«tako 
arising  out  of  Mr.  TreneJiard's  inheriting,  after  his  fathers  death, 
from  bis  maternal  grandfather,  Sir  George  Norton. 

In  1698  Mr.  Trenchard  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Moyle,  a 
pa»mphltifc  entitled  At*  ^>>i*^uiU0Q*>  sl)OwFiB^£  tbfetr  a  tSteXfldm^  Army  is 
inconsistent  with  a  Free  Government,  and  absolutely  destructive  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  English  Monarchy.'  The  question  of  a  standing 
army  being  at  that  time  seriously  agitated,  this  pamphlet  is  aeid  to 
have  produced  a  considerable  effect.  It  was  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  'A  Short  History  of  Standiog  Armies  in  England.'  In 
1692  Mr.  Trenchard  was  chosen  by  the  House  of  Commons  one  of 
seven  commissioners  for  taking  on  account  of  the  forfeited  estates  in 
Ireland;  and  he  was  one  of  the  four  who  signed  the  report  including 
tbe  private  estate,  or  that  which  had  belonged  to  James  II.  in  right 
of  the  crown,  which  William  had  granted  to  his  mistress.  Lady 
Orkney.  A  warm  debate  arose  out  of  this  report  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  to  be  read  in  the  '  Parliamentary  History.'  Tbe 
report  was  approved  of  by  the  House,  but  gave  great  offenos  to  the 
king. 

In  1709  Mr.  Trenchard  published  'A  Natural  History  of  Supersti- 
tion;' '  Considerations  on  tbe  Public  Debts ;'  and  '  A  Comparison  of 
the  Proposals  of  the  Bank  and  South  Sea  Company.'  Ho  published, 
in  1719,  two  additional  pamphlets  entitled  "Thoughts  on  the  Peerage 
Bill,'  aad  '  Reflection*  on  the  Old  Whig.'  In  1720  he  began,  In  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  whom  he  bad  Ukcn 
some  time  before  into  his  house,  and  employed  aa  an  amanuensis,  a 


i  of  Cato 
an  in  the 

Journal;  and  in  the  name  year,  in  conjunction  with  tbe  same 
,  he  began  a  paper  called  tbe  '  Independent  Whig,'  which 
was  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  religion  and  church  government. 
[Gordo X,  Thomas.]  These  two  series  of  letters  went  on  Ull  1723,  on 
the  17th  of  December  in  which  year,  Mr.  Trenchard  died. 

After  Mr.  Trenchard's  death,  Mr.  Gordon  collected  Cato'a  letters, 
and  published  them  In  4  vols.  12mo.  In  the  preface  to  the  work,  he 
has  sketched  tbe  character  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  justifying  his 
oology  by  saying  "that  be  has  set  him  no  higher  than  bis  own 


and  many  virtues  set  him;  that  hi 
talents  extraordinary,  his  probity  equal  to  bis  talents,  aad  that  be 
one  of  the  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  useful  men  that  ever  any  country 
was  bleseed  withal"  Mr.  Gordon  also  published,  after  Mr.  Tren- 
chard's death,  the  papers  which  had  appeared  of  the  '  Independent 
Whig,*  in  2  vols.  12mo;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is 
printed  a  long  Latin  inscription  on  Mr.  Trenchsrd's  tomb,  which  hsd 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Gordon's  pen.  This  inscription  i«  printed  also  in 
the  notes  to  the  life  in  tbe  '  Biographia  Britanniee.'  Mr.  Gordon  con- 
tinued the  '  Independent  Whig'  after  the  death  of  bis  coadjutor, 
made  two  additional  volumes.  Ths  four  volo 
Whig,'  and  'Cato'a  Letters,'  have  both  passed 
They  both  excited  much  interest  when  they 
for  some  time  after;  but  are  now  little  read  or  known. 

Mr.  Trenchard  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Blackett,  of 
Northumberland,  bat  bed  no  children.  Of  his  widow  we  are  told, 
that,  "  finding  Mr.  Gordon  very  useful  in  managing  her  affairs,  aba 
continued  him  in  her  service,  was  much  pleased  with  his  company, 
and,  having  paid  a  decent  tribute  of  tears  to  the  memory  of  her 
deceased  husband,  entered  some  time  after  into  a  second  marriage 
with  this  ingenious  friend  and  companion,  who  had  several  children 
by  her."    (Biographia  Britannic*.) 

TRENCK,  BAKON  FBSkNZ  VON, 
on  the  1st  of  January  1711.    His  father  was  a 


of  the 


joadjutor,  and 
'Independent 


service,  nod  took  him  when  only  eleven  years  uld  to  serve  in  the  war 
against  Spain.  At  this  tender  age  he  was  present  and  actually  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Meliuno.  Hs  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  military 
academy  at  Vienna,  and  having  parsed  bis  examination  with  great 
distinction,  be  was  appointed  cornet  lu  the  regiment,  Palfy.    His  extra- 


manifested  itself  very  early,  and  brought  him  into  many  difficulties. 
When  only  seventeen,  his  father  having  refused  to  supply  him  with  more 
money  for  his  extravagances,  he  applied  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
bond,  and  upon  receiviog  a  refusal  there  also,  he  cut  tbe  man's  head 
off.  This  affair  was  hushed  up  with  great  difficulty,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Russia,  where  by  bis  military  talents  and  dauntless  courage  he  soon 
gained  the  friendship  of  Marshal  Miinnich,  aad  was  made  captain  of 
hussars.  A  short  time  after  he  bad  received  his  commission,  be 
attacked  a  whole  Turkish  regiment  near  iiucharcst,  contrary  to  the 
express  orders  of  his  colonel,  with  his  small  troop,  and  gained  a 
■  decided  victory.  Upon  his  return  the  colonel  reprimanded  him  for 
|  bis  disobedience  ;  he  answered  by  a  blow,  which  felled  his  superior 
officer  to  the  ground.  For  this  offence  he  was  sentenced  by  a  court- 
martial  to  be  whipped  out  of  ths  regiment,  a  punishment  at  that 
period  still  inflicted  in  Russia  upon  commiss.oned  officers.  While  he 
was  awaiting  the  execution  of  this  sentence  in  his  tent,  he  heard  that 
a  brisk  engagement  with  the  Turks  was  taking  place,  and  Marshal 
Miinnich  being  near,  be  called  out  to  tbe  marshal,  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  pardon  him,  provided  he  brought  back  within  an  hour  three 
Turks'  heads.  The  marshal  assented,  and  Treock  immediately  leaped 
upon  the  first  hone  be  saw,  galloped  into  the  midst  of  tbe  enemy,  and 
returned  to  the  camp  within  half  an  hour  with  four  Turks'  heads 
suspended  from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  But  shortly  after  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  a  still  greater  violation  of  discipline,  and  it  was 
only  through  Miinnich  s  influence  that  his  sentence  was  commuted 
first  into  banishment  to  Siberia,  and  at  last  to  six  montha'  hard  labour. 
This  punishment  he  bad  to  undergo  at  Kiew,  and  immediately  after 
be  retired  to  his  estates  in  Croatia.  Tbe  Austrian  provinces  on  the 
Turkish  frontiers  being,  after  the  war,  infested  with  numerous  and 
well-organised  bands  of  robbers,  Trenck  voluntarily  levied  a  force  of 
a  thousand  men  among  his  own  tonauU,  and  sueceedod  in  a  very  short 
time  in  clearing  the  country  of  these  dangerous  enemies.  A  short 
time  afterwards  disturbances  breaking  out  in  Hungary  on  the  occasion 
of  Maria  Theresa's  succession  to  the  throne,  Trenck  offered  bis  own 
and  tbe  services  of  his  men,  his  regiment  of  Pandoors,  as  he  called 
them,  to  the  young  empress.  This  offer  wss  accepted,  and  Trenck 
west  to  Vienna.  The  disturbances  were  however  soon  pacified  by 
Maria  Theresa's  beroic  conduct  at  Preeburg,  and  be  was  sent  to  the 
army  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Charles.  Here  he  again  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
and  military  akill,  but  at  ths  same  time  by  his  rapacity  and  brutal 
ferocity.  It  was  principally  Trenck  who  covered  Prinoe  Charles's 
celebrated  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  on  his  march,  through  Bavaria 
he  took  five  fortified  places  in  leas  than  three  weeks.  It  would  lead 
too  far  here  to  relate  the  Well-authenticated  sets  of  plunder  and 
cruelty  which  hs  committed,  bat  be  and  bis  Fendours  wore  as  much 
dreaded  over  tbe  whole  empire,  aa  Tilly  and  his  men  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  In  the  following  year  be  joined  the  army  against 
Frederic  the  Great,  and  after  the  battle  of  Sorou  (September  14, 
1746)  he  undertook  to  take  the  king  by  surprise  at  Collin,  and  to 
carry  him  off  prisoner.  In  this  he  failed  with  great  loss  of  men ;  bat 
be  get  a  large  booty,  aa  be  captured  Frederic's  tent  and  all  that  it 
contained.  Upon  his  return  to  Vienna  a  court-martial  wu  held  over 
him,  soms  of  his  own  officers  arousing  him  of  baring  received  bribes 
from  the  enemy,  besides  unexampled  cruelty  and  avarice.  At  hie  first 
examination  one  of  the 
towards  Prince  Charles; 
jumped  at  him,  nearly  throttled  I 

of  a  high  window  if  ths  guard  had  not  hastened  to  interfere.  He  was 
confined  at  Vienna  for  upwards  of  a  year,  when  Baroness  Lestock,  a 
lady  to  whom  be  was  betrothed,  effected  his  escape  by  large  bribes  to 
his  jailers,  who  connived  at  his  feigning  to  be  deed.  He  was  carried 
in  a  coffin  to  be  buried,  but  a*  soon  as  the  funeral  procession  bad  got 
outside  the  town  gates,  be  jumped  oat  of  it,  covered  himself  with  a 
cloak,  mounted  a  horse  which  stood  prepared,  and  made  his  wsy  to 
Bruges  in  the  Ne the  Wands,  where  he  was  however  soon  arrested  again, 
and  was  taken,  heavily  loaded  with  chains,  to  Greets.  Here  in  a  fit  of 
despondency  he  took  poison,  sod  died  October  4,  1749,  leaving  bis 
great  wealth  to  his  cousin  Frederic,  who  however  did  not  derive  muoh 
benefit  from  the  bequest 

(Mtmoiru  dm  Baron  /Vans  He  Trend,  cents  per  F.  do  Trenck,  1 
eol.  8vo,  Paris,  1787 ;  Ubt*  und  TKata*  dtr  Trtnckt,  too  Watermann, 
Seek.  8vo,Lejpsig,  1837;  Mtmoirf  da  Prince  dt  Uym,  i  vols.  8vo, 
Vienna,  1816.) 

TRENCK,  BARON  FREDERIC  VON  DER,  bom  at  Konigsberg, 
February  16,  1726.  His  mother  was  a  von  Dtrshau,  and  both  parents 
belonged  to  the  meat  ancient  and  wealthy  houses  in  East  Prussia. 
His  father  had  served  with  distinction  as  major-general  in  the  Prussian 
army.  Ths  young  baron  distinguished  himself  vary  early  by  extra- 
ordinary precocity  j  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  entered  as  a  atudsot 
of  law  and  belles  lettrea  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  and 
passed  the  usual  examination  with  great  distinction.  One  year  later  he 
fought  a  duel  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  swordsmen  at  Konigs- 
berg, whom  he  wounded  and  disarmed.  In  his  sixteenth  year  Count 
Lottum,  one  of  his  relations,  and  adjutant-general  to  Frederic  (after- 
wards the  Great),  took  him  to  Berlin,  where  the  king  immediately 
appointed  him  cadet,  and  soon  afterwards,  having  himself  upon  one 


uuexauipitru  ciuen.}'  ami  avarice.     ai  m*  nrs. 

judges  used  soms  disrespectful  expressions 

Trenck,  with  the  fury  and  atreogth  of  a  tiger, 
roUlod  him.  and  would  have  thrown  him  one 
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TREN'TOWSKf,  BRON'ISLAW  FERDYNAND. 
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to  a  oometey  in  hit  body-guard,  at  that  time  considered  tlx  most 
splendid  and  gallant  regiment  in  Europe,  in  which  the  rank  of  every 
officer  was  threo  degree*  higher  than  in  other  regiment*.  The  king'* 
favour  and  hia  own  amiable  manners  procured  him  many  friend*  at 
court,  but  at  the  same  time  excited  envy  and  malice.  The  foundation 
of  hit  cruel  fate  ia  aaid  to  have  been  laid  about  two  yean  afterward*  at 
a  ball  given  at  the  royal  caatle  at  Stettin,  in  celebration  of  the  marriage 
of  tbe  Piincesa  Ulrike,  the  king**  eldest  aitter,  with  the  king  of 
Swedm.  Tbe  youngest  sis  tar,  the  Prince**  Amalie,  ia  aaid  to  hsTe 
Dotioed  him,  to  have  invited  him  to  see  bar  at  her  private  apartments, 
and  to  have  chtriehed  a  violent  passion  for  him  ever  afterwards.  In 


an  unguarded  moment  be  is  said  to  have  boosted  of  the  favours  shown 
him  by  his  royal  mistreat,    This  waa  reported  to  the  king,  who, 


embellished  with  many  romantic  incidents,  originates  principally  with 
French  writers,  who  in  many  instances  contradict  themselves  as  to 
dates  and  other  matters.  That  an  imprudent  attachment  between 
Trenck  and  the  princess  existed  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that  Frederic, 
violent  and  passionate  as  he  was  in  all  hia  private  eon  corns,  should 
bavs  pretended  blindness  in  so  important  a  matter,  And  should  even 
have  continued  to  bestow  favours  upon  the  man  who  had  dishonoured 


During  tbe  war  between  Prussia  aod  Austria  he  was  placed  on  the 
king's  staff,  and  distinguished  himself  on  severs!  occasions,  particularly 
when  his  cousin,  Franz  Trenck,  attempted  to  take  the  king  prisoner 
by  surprise  at  Collin.  A  short  time  afterwards  his  cousin  addressed 
him  a  letter,  returning  him  aome  of  his  horses  which  hia  Pandours  had 
taken  upon  one  of  their  foraging  expeditions.  This  circumstance  be 
mentioned  in  preaenco  of  a  Colonel  Jascbinaky,  who  owed  him  a 
considerable  ram  of  money,  and  who  at  Berlin  was  known  to  bo  hia 
secret  enemy.  This  man  artfully  persuaded  him  to  a  correspondence 
with  bis  cousin,  be  himself  undertaking  to  forward  the  letters  by 
means  of  hi*  mistress,  the  wife  of  the  Saxon  resident,  Madame  de 
Brotset  Several  letter*  passed  in  thi*  w»y  open  through  Jatchinaky '■ 
bands,  until  bs  got  possession  of  one  in  which  aome  highly  imprudent 
expression*  were  found,  which  he  immediately  caused  to  be  laid 
Wore  tbe  king.  The  result  waa,  that  Trenck  waa  cashiered  and  sent 
prisoner  to  the  fortification  of  Glata,  not  by  a  formal  sentence,  but  by 
an  order  from  the  king,  who  expressed  his  intention  at  the  asms  time 
to  keep  him  there  for  one  year;  evidence  enough  it  would  seem,  that 
he  only  meant  to  punish  his  correspondence  with  tbe  enemy,  and  no 
other  or  greater  crime.  At  first  hs  was  treated  according  to  bis 
rank,  and  with  jiU  possible  indulgence;  but  when  it  was  discovered 

escape,  he  waa  placed  in  close  confinement.  On  tbe  24  th  of  December 
1740,  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  by  the  assistance 
of  and  together  with  Major  SchelL  With  grest  fatigue  and  danger  he 
reached  hia  mother's  residence  in  Brandenburg,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Vienna,  amply  furnished  with  money.  A  strict  investigation  was 
ordered  by  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  be  bad 
effected  his  escape  ;  tbe  result  of  which  was  tbs  discovery  thst  large 
sum*  had  been  remitted  to  him  by  the  Princess  Amalie.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  Frederio  knew  of  bis  sister's 
attachment;  and  from  this  period  muet  be  dated  bis  intense  and  obdu- 
rate hatred  of  Trenck.  In  the  mean  time  Trenck  had  got  into  freah 
trouble*  at  Vienna,  which  ho  himself  principally  attributes  to  the  intri- 
gues of  hie  cousin  Franc,  notwithstanding  he  wit  in  prison  at  the  time 
on  a  criminal  charge.  He  left  Vienna  in  disgust,  and  went  to  Russia, 
where,  through  tbe  recommendation  of  the  English  ambassador  (to 
whom  Frederio  himself  had  introduced  him  at  Berlin,  under  the 
flattering  title  of  Matador  da  ma  jeuneese'),  he  was  well  received,  and 
sppcinted  captain  of  a  troop  of  h rasters.  Here  he  might  have  lived 
peaceably  and  content,  being  in  high  favour  with  tbe  empress,  and 
having  acquired  considerable  wealth  through  a  legacy  of  a  Russian 
prinoesa;  but  the  Prussian  ambassador.  Count  Qoltx,  left  nothing 
undone  to  injure  him.  pretending  that  he  scted  thus  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  the  king  his  master.  Hia  ooosin  at  Vienna, 
who  was  now  dead,  had  made  him  hia  hair.  Upon  thi*  be  determined 
to  leave  Ruwis;  and  after  having  visited  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hol- 
land, he  returned  to  Vienna  to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.  Fresh 
difficulties  awaited  him  there.  Hia  cousin  *  estate*  were  under  seques- 
tration, and  after  expensive  and  vexatious  suite,  he  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise, by  which  he  received  75.000  florins,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  captaincy  in  a  regiment  of  hussars.'  In  1748  he  want  to  Prussia  to 
visit  his  family ;  and  at  Daotaig,  when  on  tbe  point  of  embarking  for 
Sweden,  owing  to  some  hint*  of  impending  danger  which  he  had 
received,  be  wsa  arrested  by  a  party  of  hussars,  and  taken  prisoner  to 
Berlin.  He  waa  at  first  treated  well,  but  hi*  intemperate  language, 
and  even  threats  against  ths  king,  hurried  on  his  fate.  He  waa  taken 
to  Magdeburg,  end  confined  in  a  cell  underground,  and  almost  with- 
out light.  Hia  sufferings,  and  hia  bold,  desperate,  and  almost  success- 
ful attempts  to  escape,  may  be  read  in  hia  own  Memoirs.  After  two 
soldiers  had  Buffered  death  for  conniving  at  his  attempts  to  regain  hi* 
liberty,  and  several  other  plots  bad  been  discovered,  a  prison  waa  at 
built  on  purpose  for  him,  in  whioh  he  was  chained  to  the  wails 


yean  more,  till  at  hut  hi*  relations  succeeded  in  softening  Frederic's 
obduracy;  and  on  the  24  th  December  1763,  he  waa  released  upon  con- 
dition of  leaving  tbe  kingdom.  He  went  first  to  Vienna,  where  he 
was  again  arrested  on  account  of  his  violent  languag*  against  Frederic. 
Tbe  emperor  however  having  convinced  himself  by  a  personal  inter- 
view that  his  words  were  the  mere  outbreak  of  unmeaning  rage  after 
hi*  dreadful  sufferings,  set  him  free,  paid  him  tbe  arrears  of  bis  salary 
as  a  captain,  and  advised  bim  to  retire  in  order  to  reoover  bis  health 
and  his  spirits.  He  settled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  married  a  daughter  of 
tbe  burgomaster  De  Brew,  and  oommeuoed  business  aa  a  wiue-mer- 
chant.  He  went  several  time*  to  England  upon  commercial  affairs, 
but  notwithstanding  all  hia  exertions  his  affairs  did  not  prosper,  and 

of  rather  a  democratic  tendency  for  several  periodical  publications; 
tod  in  1787,  after  tbe  death  of  Frederic  the  Great,  he  published  hit 
Memoirs,  for  the  copyright  of  which  he  received  a  very  large  sum.  From 
that  timo  he  becamo  for  a  time  a  distinguished  person  in  tbe  world. 
His  book  was  translated  into  almost  all  European  language*;  tho 
ladies  at  Pari*,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  wore  rings,  necklaces,  boooeta,  and 
gown*  *  la  Trenck,  and  not  lea*  than  seven  different  theatrical  piece* 
in  which  he  was  the  hero  were  brought  out  on  the  French  stage.  The 
year  following  he  once  more  visited  Berlin ;  but  although  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  king,  it  seems  that  he  waa  disappointed  in  hia 
expectations,  and  he  returned  to  Aix-le  Chspelle,  where  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper,  under  the  title  of  '  L'Ami  dee 
Hommes,'  in  which  he  proclaimed  himself  a  champion  of  the  new 
French  doctrine*.  Meeting  with  little  encouragement,  be  went  to 
Paris  in  1792,  joined  a  Jacobin  dob,  and  was  afterwards  a  kmIous  adhe- 
rent to  the  Mountain  party,  which  nevertheless  betrayed,  accused 
him,  and  brought  bim  to  tbe  guillotine  on  tbe  20th  July  1794.  Yet 
on  tho  scaffold,  and  in  bis  sixty-eighth  year,  be  gave  proof  of  hia 
ungovernable  passions.  Ho  harangued  the  surrounding  multitude, 
and  when  hia  head  waa  on  th*  block  be  once  more  attempted  to  give 
utterance  to  hia  vehemence,  and  the  executioner  had  to  hold  him  by 
his  silver  locks  to  meet  the  fatal  stroke. 

(Friedrioh  Trenk's  MerheUrdige  LtbentgachidU*  con  ikm  telbet 
beeehritben,  2  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1787 ;  Meditation*  du  Baron  dt  Trends 
dam  so  Prieon  a  Magdebourg,  mvee  vm  pride  kiitorique  de  set  mal- 
kenre,  1  voL  8vo,  Paria,  1789 ;  Denkwiirdigkeiten  *ea>  Freyktrr*  von 
Dohm,  Berlin,  1812  ;  D.  Thiebault,  Prtdinc  U  Grand,  on  Sourenin  de 
nngt  ant  de  eijinr  a  Berlin,  2  vols,  8vo,  Paris,  1801;  Ltbtn  wid 
Thaeten  der  Trent c  row  Watervtann,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipsig,  1837.) 

TRKNTO,  ANTONIO  DA,  supposed  to  be  the  same  penoa  a* 
Antonio  FantuaxL  He  was  born  at  Trente  about  the  oommoDcement 
of  tbe  16th  century;  and  was,  according  to  Vaaari,  tbe  pupil  of  Par- 
works  in  wood,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  the 
Italian  wood-engraver* ;  he  appears  to  have  imitated  tbe  cuts  of  Hugo 
da  Carpi  Antonio  Fantusai  lived  with  Parmigiano,  but  apparently 
unwillingly,  for  about  1530  he  decamped  from  hia  master,  taking  with 
him  many  of  hia  drawings,  pistes,  and  wood  outs,  and  went,  it  is 
supposed,  to  France,  where  he  appeared  again  under  tho  name  of 
Antonio  da  Trento.  He  attached  himself  in  France  to  Primaticcio, 
who  employed  him  to  engrave  or  etch  some  of  hi*  work*  in  copper : 
he  executed  alto  etchings  after  some  other  masters  while  in  France. 
Batech  describe*  thirty-seven  etching*  by  htm,  but  be  is  more  cele- 
brated for  his  wood-outs  which  he  engraved  in  chiaroscuro.  Tbe  time 
of  bis  death  is  not  known,  but  it  bspponed  probably  about  1550 :  the 
date*  on  hi*  print*  reach  to  1645.  Some  of  the  wood-cuts  of  Antonio 
are  printed  with  three,  others  with  two  block* ;  they  are  chiefly  after 
Parmigiano,  as  The  Twelve  Apostles ;  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness ;  th* 
Martyrdomof  St  Peter  and  Sk  Paul;  8U  Cecilia;  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  ; 
and  other*.  Among  hia  etchings  is  one  of  Ragulua  in  th*  Cask,  after 
GiuKo  Romano. 

(Vaaari,  Fits  de'  Pittori,  Ac ;  Darts ch,  Peinbx  Qrateur ;  Nagltr, 
Allgrmttnee  KunMler  Lexicon.) 

•TRENTOWSKI,  BRONISLAW  FERDYNAND,  a  Polish  philoso- 
phical writer  of  high  reputation,  waa  born,  in  180*.  near  Warsaw, 
received  hia  education  at  th*  Pisritt  College  or  Lukow  sod  at  tbe 
University  of  Warsaw,  aod  was  appointed  in  1829  teacher  of  tbe 
Latin  language,  of  history,  and  of  Polish  literature,  at  the  college,  or 
grammar-echool,  of  Sxosucayn.  Having  taken  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  1880,  he  waa  in  consequence  obliged  to  lsare  Poland,  and  fixed 
himself  after  one  or  two  changes  of  residence  at  Freiburg  in  the 
Breisgsu,  where  he,  in  163)3.  published  an  academical  dissertation, 
'De  vita  bominis  soleras '  (On  human  immortality),  and  afterwards 
wrote  two  works  in  German,  'Grundlag*  der  univerwllen  Philosophic' 
Carlarube,  1887  (Basis  of  universal  Philosophy),  and  '  Vorstudien  aur 
Wissenschaft  der  Nator,'  2  vols,  Leipsig,  1840  (Preliminary  Studies  to 
the  Science  of  Nature).  In  the  preface  to  tbe  '  Grundlage'  he  men- 
tions that "  five  years  before  he  understood  hardly  any  German,  nay, 
he  could  not  even  dream  that  aver  in  hia  life  be  should  be  compelled 
to  speak  and  to  write  in  German."  "  But  thou,  my  beloved,  my 
unspeakably  beloved  country,"  hs  continues,  "thou  the  Paradise 
from  which  I  am  banished,  be  not  indiguaot  with  tby  eon  that  bo 
write*  not  in  tby  language.  Uobsppy,  oppressed,  and  weeping 
orphan,  I  could  be  of  more  use  I 
rioh  in  i 


to  thee  than  to  this  foreign  land,  so 
Ser  of  hi*  destiny  J*   Som*  Poles  who 
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aroused  by  this  appeal,  provided  Trentowski  with  means  to 
,it  his  wishes,  and  he  wrote  a  series  of  works  in  Polish,  which 
were  published  in  Posen,  and  produced  a  considerable  sensation.  The 
first,  'Chowanna  csyli  System  Pedsgogiki,'  2  vols,  1843  (Edaostion  on 
a  System  of  Pedagogics),  reached  a  second  edition  in  1846,  but  was  to 
have  been  completed  by  a  third  volume  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
yet  appeared.  'Myslini  exyli  Logiks," 
'Stoaunek  filosofii  do  Cybernitiki,'  1843 
to  the  Science  of  Government),  are  two  of 
remainder.  '  Demonomania,'  Posen,  1844,  is  a  collection  of  narratives 
of  supernatural  appearaooee,  with  an  attempt  at  explanation  connected 
with  a  theory  of  the  supernatural.  Many  essays  by  Trentownki 
app-sred  in  the  Polish  periodicals  'Rok'  and  *  Oredownik  naukowy,' 
published  at  1'osen.  In  1848  Trentowski  took  advantage  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  general  to  return  to  Craoow,  where  be  gave  public  lectures, 
bat  ho  afterwards  returned  to  Freiburg,  where  he  livos  in  retirement 
married  to  a  German  lady.  As  a  philosopher,  be  seeks,  while  still  a 
disciple  of  Kant,  to  unite  empiricism  with  speculstion,  and  to  introduce 
o  sort  of  Polish  practicality  into  a  philosophy  fundamentally  German  ; 
and  as  an  author,  either  in  German  or  Polish,  he  is  brilliant  and 
attractive  in  style,  and  shows  a  desire  to  accompany  every  step  of 
speculstion  with  illustrations  of  so  intelligible  character. 

TRESCHOW,  NIELS,  a  Danish  philosophical  and  theological 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  or  tradesman  at  Drsmmen  in 
Norway,  where  be  was  born  September  5th,  1751.  From  his  parents, 
wbo  wcro  B"riouB  and  religions  persons,  he  received  a  careful  education, 
which,  seconded  by  his  natural  abilities  and  love  of  reading,  sufficiently 
prepared  him  for  the  university  in  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Copenhagen  to  study  theology.  Though  he  did  not  neglect  divinity, 
he  showed  a  preference  for  philosophy,  history,  mathematics,  and  the 
physical  sciences,  in  which  studies  be  found  companions  in  Edward 
Storm  [Storm]  and  Nordsl  Bran,  who  were  also  natives  of  Norway. 
After  spendiog  five  years  at  Copenhagen,  he  became  corrector  or  sub- 
master  of  the  classical  school  at  Drontbeim  ;  and  it  was  there  that  bo 
first  took  up  his  pen  as  an  author.  In  1760  be  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed the  celebrated  Jacob  Baden  as  rector  of  the  acndeiny  of  Helsingur, 
at  which  time  he  studied  Kant's  writings,  and  explained  his  philosophy 
in  a  series  of  able  papers  in  the  '  Minerva.'  Not  many  years  afterwards 
(1789)  he  obtained  the  appointment  to  the  head'tnaatership  of  the 
cathedral  school  at  Christtania,  which,  besides  being  valuable  for  its 
emoluments,  brought  him  into  intercourse  with  many  individuals  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  their  wealth  and  station,  but  by  their  patriotism 
and  philanthropy,  and  their  zeal  in  promoting  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence. Encouraged  by  them,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  of  education  in  Denmark,  but,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition they  met  with  in  other  quarters,  his  plana  were  only  very 
partially  carried  into  effect.  In  1796  his  dissertation  'De  Anthropo- 
morphismo'  obtained  for  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  from 
the  university  of  Copenhagen,  at  which  be  was  afterwards  (1803) 
sppnititud  professor  in  ordinary  of  philosophy,  an  office  filled  by  him 
with  honour  to  himself  and  satisfaction  and  advantage  to  the  students. 
In  1813  he  quitted  Copenhagen  for  Christisnia,  in  order  to  accept  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  the  new  Frederiek's  University,  an  institution 
which  he  bad  been  mainly  instrumental  in  founding.  On  the  union 
of  Norway  with  Sweden,  he  was  made  by  the  now  king  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  church  affairs,  which  office  he  held  for  twelve 
years,  when  he  retired  to  a  small  estate  io  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cbrutiania,  and  resided  there  till  bis  death,  September  22,  1833. 
Among  his  chief  works  are — 4  Morality  in  Connection  with  the  State,' 
Ac. ;  '  Principles  of  Legislation ; '  '  Spirit  of  Christianity  ; '  '  Transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  8t>  John  ;'  and  the  'Philosophical  Testament, 
or  God,  Nature,  and  Revelation  ;'  all  of  which  were  the  productions 
of  bis  studious  retirement  after  relinquishing  publio  duties  in  1820. 

TRKVl'GI,  or  TREVI'SI,  GIRO'LAMU  DA,  wss  born  at  Trevigi  in 
1497.  He  was  apparently  the  son  of  the  painter  Piermaria  Pennacchi, 
who  was  doubtless  his  instructor  in  painting  Girolamo  howeTer,  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  Venetian  painters,  became 
an  imitator  of  the  style  of  Raffaelle,  and  combined  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  qualities  of  both  schools.  He  livod  some  time  in  Bologna, 
where  he  painted  some  excellent  works,  especially  from  the  story  of 
Stst'  Antonio  of  Padua,  in  oil,  in  the  cathedral.  He  left  Boloitna  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  fame  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  then  at  llologna. 
After  painting  several  works  in  fresco  at  Venice,  Trent,  and  some 
other  places,  be  came  to  England  and  entered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII., 
wbo  employed  him  as  architect  and  engineer,  with  a  fixed  salary  of 
nearly  10o£  per  annum.  He  was  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  engineer 
in  the  year  1544  before  Boulogne,  and  was  there  killed  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 

There  are  some  excellent  portraits  by  Girolamo;  they  are  well 
coloured  and  in  an  elaborate  but  broad  manner,  much  in  the  style  of 
the  portraits  by  Raffaelle.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  Colonn* 
palace  at  Home ;  it  is  a  half-length  of  a  man  in  the  picturesque  cos- 
tume of  the  period,  holding  a  ring  or  signet  in  his  hand.  There  are, 
or  were,  other  pictures  by  Girolamo  in  this  palace.  A  picture  of  the 
Madonna  with  various  saints,  which,  according  to  V atari,  wss  Giro- 
lamos  masterpiece,  is  now  in  the  National  G.-ulery  (Xo.  623K  It  was 
•  the  altar-piece  of  the  Boccaferri  chapel  in  San  Domcnico, 
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There  was  an  earlier  painter  called  Girolamo  da  Trevigi,  by  whom 
there  are  still  works  bearing  dates  from  1470  to  1492  :  his  i 


according  to  Federiei,  was  Aviano. 

TRRVISA'NI,  A'NGELO,  of  Venice,  was  an  excellent  portrait- 
pointer,  and  painted  also  some  good  histories!  pieces :  he  excelled  in 
chiar'oacuro.  There  is  a  fine  altar-piece  by  him  in  the  church  Delia 
Carita  at  Venice.  Neither  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  dsatb  is  known ; 
account*  differ,  but  be  was  living  in  1 753.  There  are  portraits  of  both 
tho  Trevisani  in  the  painters'  portrait  gallery  at  Florence. 

TREVISA'NI,  FRANCESCO,  CAVALIKRE,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Capo  d'Istria  near  Trieste,  in  1656.  He  is  called 
by  the  Venetians,  Roman  Trevisani.  to  distinguish  him  from  Angelo 
Trevisani  of  Venice.  Francesco  acquired  the  first  principles  of  deaign 
from  bis  father  Antonio  Trevisani,  an  architect,  and  learnt  painting  of 
a  Fleming,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
pictures  of  spectres,  incantations,  and  such  subjects ;  and  young  Tre- 
visani executed  a  very  good  picture  io  the  same  style  in  his  eleventh, 
year.  He  afterwards  beo»me  the  scholar  of  Antonio  Zancbi  at  Venice, 
and  painted  in  his  style  for  some  time :  be  then  studied  the  works  of 
tho  great  Venetian  masters,  and  distinguiahed  himself  by  several  fine 
pictures  in  the  Venetisn  manner,  which  he  painted  at  Venice  whilst 
still  young.  Being  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance,  and  very 
accomplished  in  several  polite  arts,  be  went  muoh  into  society,  and  he 
won  the  affections  of  a  noble  young  Venetian  lady,  with  whom  he 
eloped  and  married,  and  ho  went  with  her  to  Rome,  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  the  resentment  of  her  family.  At  Rome,  Trevisani  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  valuable  patron  ia  the  Cardinal  Flavio 
Chifd,  nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  for  whom  he  executed  several 
works,  and  wbo  procured  him  the  title  of  Cavaliers  from  the  pops. 
Ho  was  much  employed  also  by  the  Duke  of  Modena,  then  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  for  whom  he  mode  several  copies 
after  celebrated  pictures  by  Correggio,  Parmegiano,  and  Paul  Veronese. 
After  the  death  of  Cardinal  Chigi  be  was  muoh  patronised  by  Cardinal 
Ottobuoni,  for  whom  be  painted  an  excellent  picture  of  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents.  Trevisani'a  works  are  numerous  in  Home ;  he 
painted  also  for  many  other  cities,  and  for  foreign  countries ;  he  exe- 
cuted some  pictures  for  Peter  the  Great  of  Kuwia.  He  died  at  Home, 
July  30,  1746. 

After  his  arrival  in  Rome  be  forsook  the  Venetian  manner  of 
painting,  and  adopted  that  which  prevailed  io  Rome  at  that  period, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  imitation  of  Guido,  Domcnichino,  and 
others  of  the  Carracci  school.  But  Trevisani  painted  in  many  styles, 
and  in  almost  every  line— history  in  Isrge  and  small  figures,  portraits, 
animals,  sea  pieces,  landscapes,  architecture,  and  flowers;  he  could 
imitate  well  a  picture  by  any  master.  His  best  pictures  are  a  good 
deal  in  the  style  of  Guido ;  his  composition  is  grand,  and  his  chiar'- 
oacuro forcible,  bis  execution  free  and  bold,  and  his  drawing  generally 
correct  and  graceful ;  but  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in  a  purity 
and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  His  best  pictures  are,  a  Crucifixion,  in 
the  church  of  Ban  Silreetro  in  Cspite;  a  San  Francesco,  in  the  church 
of  San  Francesco  delle  Sagre  Stimate;  Saint  Joseph  dying,  in  the 
church  of  the  CoUegjo  Realo ;  and  a  Prophet,  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  I,et«rano  ;  and  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  Urbino, 
painted  for  Clement  XI.  The  Alhicini  family  at  Forll  possessed  in 
the  time  of  Lanri  various  specimens  of  his  different  styles,  amongst 
them  a  Crucifixion,  in  which  the  figures  were  very  small  but  elaborately 
painted,  which  Trevisani  is  said  to  have  considered  bis  best  picture, 
and  to  have  offered  a  large  sum  for  its  re-purchase. 

TREVOR,  SIR  JOHN,  Knight,  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  reign  of 
Chsrles  II.,  was  born  io  1626,  and  was  ths  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Trevor,  Knight,  of  Trevallin  in  Den  big  hshire,  and  descended  from  an 
ancient  Welsh  family.  Anthony  Wood,  in  recording  his  sppointment 
as  secretary  of  state,  says  of  him  and  his  father  that  they  wore  both 
"baiters  in  the  rebellion,  and  adherers  to  the  usurper."  ('Athena> 
Oxonienses,'  vol.  iii.,  coL  1089.)  The  father  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  but  supported  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
Restoration.  After  this  event  the  son  became  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  in  Charles  II. 's  court,  and  in  February  1668  was  sent  as 
■pecial  envoy  to  France,  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  treaty  called 
the  Triple  Alliance,  namely,  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain. 
(Dalrymple'a  '  Memoir*,'  Appendix,  p.  6.)  He  negociatcd  the  provi- 
sional treaty,  which  was  signed  at  St.  Uermain-cn-Laye,  on  tho  16th  of 
April  1668,  and  which  received  its  foil  confirmation  and  development 
in  ths  treaty  of  Aix-hvChapelle,  on  the  2nd  of  May  1668.  After  his 
return  to  England  be  was  knighted,  and  in  September  appointed 
secretary  of  stste  in  the  room  of  Sir  W.  Morricc.  He  obtained  this 
appointment  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wbo 
bad  then  attained  to  the  chief  favour  with  the  king.  (Pepya's  '  Diary,' 
voL  iv.,  p.  166.) 

Two  different  stories  hare  been  transmitted  as  to  tho  mode  in  which 
Trevor's  appointment  was  brought  about ;  but  both  equally  illustrate 
the  custom  of  the  time.  Sir  William  Temple  writes  to  Lord  Arling- 
ton, "  Tuey  will  have  it  that  the  king  lays  down  eight  thousand  pounds 
to  bring  this  about,  which  is  a  good  bargain  both  for  bim  that  comes 
in  and  bim  that  goes  off."  ('Temple's  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton and  Sir  John  Trevor,  ftt,'  published  by  D.  Jones,  Gent.,  1669, 
p.  10.)  Pepys  however  had  an  informant,  "  who  for  news  tells  me  for 
that  Tr 
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Morrice  goes  out,  and  be  believe*  without  any  compensation.''  (Pepy*** 
'  Diary') 

Sir  John  Trevor  continued  secretary  of  state  until  hi*  death  in  1672. 
It  via  hit  merit,  during  the  time  that  ho  held  office,  to  oppose  the 
French  policy  which  Charle*  was  then  pursuing  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  with  the  xealous  co-operation  of  Lord  Arling- 
ton, the  othrr  secretary  of  state;  and  to  endeavour  to  moderate  the 
persecution  of  Protestant  nonconformist*,  which  wss  carried  on  during 
that  period,  under  the  same  adviser*,  by  means  of  the  Conventicle 
Acts.  Having  been  originally  ouo  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  put  out  of  it 
in  consequence  of  his  oppoiitiou  to  the  Duke  of  York's  policy  in  1670. 
"It  wss  remarked,"  says  Hume,  "that  the  commitleo  of  council 
established  for  foreign  sfleirt  was  entirely  changed ;  and  that  Prince 
Rupert,  the  Duko  of  Orniond,  secretary  Trsvor,  and  lord  keeper 
Bridgeman,  men  in  whose  honour  the  nation  had  great  confidence, 
were  never  called  to  any  deliberations."  ('  History  of  England,' 
vol.  vil,  p.  468,  ed.  1791.)  Bir  William  Temple,  who  returned  to 
England  from  thu  Usgue  in  1670,  and  grieved  to  i-ee  the  rapid  proKTees 
of  a  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  ho 
had  achieved,  found  Trevor  of  the  same  opinion  with  himself,  but 
unable  to  do  anything,  as  he  was,  in  Sir  W.  Temple's  phrase,  "merely 
in  the  skirts  of  business."    ('  Temple's  Works,'  vol  ii.  p.  170.) 

Kir  John  Trevor  died,  after  a  sLort  illness,  on  the  Stth  of  May  1672. 
He  died  a  year  before  his  fsther,  who,  when  he  died,  was  succeeded  in 
his  eststos  by  Sir  John  Trevor's  eldest  ion.  Sir  John  Trevor  had 
married  Ruth,  one  of  the  dstuhters  of  the  celebrated  John  Hampden, 
by  whom  he  left  a  numerous  family.  Thomas  Trevor,  bis  second 
son,  was  tred  to  the  law,  and  having  pursued  it  with  great  suc- 
cess, sttained  to  political  as  well  as  legal  eminence.  He  wss  in 
William  Ill.'s  reign  successively  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  and  in 
1701  was  sppointed  chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was 
created  a  peer  by  Queen  Anne  in  171 1,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Trevor  of 
Bromhsm,  in  Bedfordshire.  In  172(5  he  was  made  lord  privy  seal  by 
George  I.,  and  in  1730,  but  a  month  before  bis  death,  received  from 
George  II.  the  post  of  president  cf  the  council.  He  died  on  the  19th 
of  June  1730.  His  character  is  briefly  sketched  by  Speaker  Onslow  in 
a  note  on  Burnet  (vol.  iv.,  p.  331,  ed.  1823),  where  he  is  described  as 
having  the  geuersl  esteem  of  all  political  parties,  though,  beginning  as 
a  Whig,  he  after  a  time  left  the  party,  and  then  again  rejoined  it,  and 
as  sn  able  and  upright,  but  reserved,  grave,  and  austere  judge. 

Tbe  third  son  of  this  Lord  Trevor  ultimately  inherited  hi*  title, 
being  the  fourth  Lord  Trevor.  He  was  a  distinguished  diplomatic 
and  having  published  a  volume  of  poems,  is  enrolled  in  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  list  of  •  Koyal  and  Noble  Authors.'  Having  had  the  Hampden 
i  left  to  him  by  his  cousin,  John  Hampden,  Esq.,  who  was,  like 
great  grandson  to  the  patriot  Hampden,  and  who  died 
i,  he  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Hampden,  and  was  in  1766 
crested  Viscount  Hampden.  (Collins  s  'Peerage,'  by  Brydgre,  vol  vi, 
pp.  291-SfH.) 

TREVOR,  SIR  JOHN,  Knight,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reigns  of  Jamea  II.,  and  William 
and  Mary,  was  a  member  of  tbe  same  Welsh  fsmily  as  the  subject  of 
the  previous  article,  and  the  second  son,  but  ultimately  heir,  of  John 
Trevor,  Esq.,  of  Brynkinalt,  in  Denbighshire.  By  his  mother,  be  was 
first  cousin  to  the  notorious  Judge  Jefferic*.    Ho  was  born  in  1633. 

The  hi.tory  of  this  Sir  John  Trsvor  baa  t  een  sketched  by  the 
strong  pen  of  Roger  North,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  bis  '  Life  of 
the  Lord  Keep,  r  Guildford  '  (vol.  it,  p.  27):  "He  was  a  countryman 
of  the  lord  chief  justice  Jetteries,  and  his  favourite,  ....  He  was 
bred  a  sort  of  clerk  in  old  Arthur  Trevor's  chamber,  sn  eminent  and 
worthy  professor  of  the  law  in  tbe  luner  Temple.  A  gentleman  that 
visited  Mr.  Arthur  Tr*vor,at  his  going  out,  observed  a  strange-looking 
boy  in  his  clerk's  seat  (for  no  person  ever  had  a  worse  sort  of  S'juint 
than  he  had),  and  atkrd  who  that  youth  was  I  '  A  kinsman  of  mine,' 
said  Arthur  Trevor,  *  that  I  have  allowed 
knavi.b  part  of  the  lew.'  This  John 
with  the  gamester*,  among  whom  ho  wss 

well  grounded  in  the  law,  proved  a  critic  in  resolving  gambling  easea^ 
and  doubts,  and  had  tho  authority  of  a  judge  among  them ;  and  his 
sentence  for  tbe  most  part  carried  the  cause.  From  this  e  xercise  he 
was  recommended  by  J  entries  to  be  of  the  king's  council,  and  then 
master  of  the  rolls  and,  like  a  true  gamester,  be  fell  to  the  good  work 
of  supplanting  his  patron  end  friend ;  and  had  certainly  done  it  if 
King  J  urate's  affairs  had  stood  right  up  much  longer ;  for  he  was 
advanoed  so  fur  with  him  »s  to  vilify  and  scold  with  him  publioly  in 
Whitehall."  Having  been  solicitorgenerel  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
Sir  John  Trevor  was  appointed  matter  of  the  rolls  by  James  II.  in 
1685,  and  on  tbe  meeting  of  parliament  in  May  of  that  year  he  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  beginning  of  1C8S 
he  was  made  a  privy  councillor.  After  the  Revolution  Trevor  obtained 
the  confidence  of  William  III-,  and  was  much  consulted  by  him. 
There  is  a  paper  of  his  addressed  to  William,  published  by  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  ('Appendix,'  part  ii.,  p.  P0),  in  which  be  counselled  the 
dissolution  of  the  Convention  parliament.  This  parliament  having 
been  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  assembled  on  the  20th  of  March 
1600,  Sir  John  Trevor  wse  a  second  time  elected  speaker.  He  was 
also  appointed  one  of  tbe  commissioners  of  the  great  seal.  "The 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  John  Trevor,"  taye  Bornel, 


id  to  sit  here,  to  learn  the 
revor  grew  up,  and  took  in 
a  great  proficient ;  and  being 


"  was  a  bold  and  dexterous  man,  and  know  tho 
of  recommending  himself  to  every  government :  he  had  been  in  rcreat 
favour  in  King  James's  time,  and  wis  made  matter  of  the  rolls  by 
him ;  and  if  Lord  JefTeriee  had  stuck  at  anything,  he  was  looked  on  as 
tbe  man  likeliest  to  have  the  great  seal.  Ho  now  got  himself  to  be 
chosen  speaker,  and  was  msde  first  commissioner  of  the  great  seal ; 
being  a  Tory  in  principle,  he  undertook  to  manage  that  party,  pro- 
vided he  wss  furnished  with  such  sums  of  money  as  might  purchase 
some  votes ;  and  by  him  began  the  practice  of  buying  off  men,  in 
which  hitherto  the  king  had  kept  to  stricter  rules."  ('  History  of  hie 
Own  Time,'  vol  iv.,  p.  74,  ed.  1823.) 

In  tbe  session  of  1695  the  corrupter  of  others  was  ditcorored  to 
have  boen  himself  corrupted,  and  was  expelled  from  the  speakership 
and  from  the  house.  It  was  proved  that  be  had  received  a  bribe  of 
a  thousand  guineas  from  the  city  of  London  for  his  support  of  a  biU 
in  which  the  city  was  greatly  interested.  (Burnet,  vol.  iv.,  p.  254.) 
Being  speaker,  he  had  to  pat  the  question  for  his  own  expulsion. 
"  He  sat  abovo  six  hours,"  asys  North,  "  as  prolocutor  in  an  assembly 
that  passed  that  timo  with  calling  bim  all  to  nought  to  his  face;  and 
at  length  he  was  forced,  or  yielded,  to  put  the  question  npon  himself, 
as  in  the  form,  '  As  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  Sir  John  Trevor  is 
guilty  of  corrupt  bribery  by  receiving,  Ac  ; '  and  in  declaring  the 
tense  of  the  house  declared  himself  guilty.  The  house  rote,  and  he 
went  hie  way,  and  came  there  bo  more."  ('  Life  of  tbe  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,'  vol.  it,  p.  28.) 

Sir  John  Trevor,  though  thus  expelled  from  the  House  of  Common*, 
retained  the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  "  to  the  great  encouragement," 
as  North  remarks,  M  of  prudent  bribery  for  ever  after. '  He  bad  tbe 
character  of  being  a  man  of  great  talents,  though  of  no  principle. 
There  are  some  anecdotes  of  him  in  Noble's  '  Continuation  of  Granger's 
Biographical  History '  (vol.  i.,  p.  172),  which  show  him  to  have  been 
extremely  mean  and  avaricious.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1717,  in 
London,  at  bis  house  in  Clement's  Line,  and  was  buried  in  the  Roll*' 
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only  danghter  married  Michael  Hill,  Esq.,  a  privy 
and  member  of  parliament,  and  had  two  sons.  Tbe  eldest  son  was 
created  Visoount  Hillsborough,  and  hit  ton  Marquis  of  Dowoshire. 
The  second  son,  succeeding  to  his  grandfather  Sir  John  Trevor's 
estates,  took  the  nemo  and  arms  of  Trevor,  and  was  created,  in  1766, 
Vitoount  Dangar.non. 

TREW,  CHRISTOPHER  JAMES,  a  celebrated  anatomist  snd 
botanist,  was  born  at  LauSen,  a  small  town  in  Fraaconia,  near  N Urn- 
berg,  on  the  26th  of  April  1695.  His  father,  who  was  an  apothecary, 
took  charge  of  his  education  and  taught  him  the  principles  of  botany 
and  pharmacy.  Trew  went  in  1711  to  Altdorf  in  order  to  attend  tbe 
lectures  of  tbe  faculty  of  medicine,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  1716,  after  five  years'  study.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
country  he  immediately  began  to  practise,  and  obtained  sufflcisnt 
support  to  snoourago  him  to  continue.  He  however  soon  formed  the 
resolution  of  travelling ;  and  accordingly  be  went  through  Germany, 
Switserlaud,  France,  and  Holland,  and  stayed  for  a  year  at  Danzig. 
In  1720  ha  returned  to  Leuffen,  and  became  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  st  N  urn  berg.  The  exteusivo  practice  that  ho  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  made  him  so  well  known  to  the  world,  that  tho 
Maiyiave  of  Anspach  granted  bim  the  title  of  physiciso-tu-ordinary 
and  counsellor  to  the  Court  (Hofrath).  He  was  admitted  in  1742  as 
a  member  of  the  '  Academic  de*  Curieux  de  la  Nature.'  and  was  raised 
in  1746  to  the  dimity  of  President,  which  at  tl.is  lime  included  the 
titles  of  count  palatine,  sulic  oountellor,  and  phyaicisn  to  the  emperor. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  June  1769,  at  the  age  of  leventy-four,  without 
ever  having  been  penuaded  to  leave  Nurnberg,  notwithstanding  tho 
attractive  offers  that  were  made  to  draw  him  to  Altdorf  and  elsewhere. 
Assisted  by  the  excellent  painter  Ehret,  he  published  the  beginning 
of  a  magnificent  work  on  botany,  which  was  continued  after  his  death 
by  VogeL  With  regard  to  anatomy  be  conjectured  that  the  mesaraic 
veins  possessed  the  faculty  of  absorption;  he  proved  that  the  pre- 
tended salivary  duct*  of  Coschwitx  are  simple  veins ;  and  he  very 
well  demonstrated  the  differences  which  are  observed  in  the  human 
body  both  before  and  after  birth  with  regard  to  the  organ*  of  circula- 
tion. Besides  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  observation*  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  '  Commercium  Litterarium,'  of  Nurnberg,  and 
on©  hundred  and  thirty -toven  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  '  Acta 
Curioaum  Naturae,'  the  following  are  bit  principal  work*  in  anatomy 
and  botany.  In  the  former  soienoe  he  published  '  Dissertatio  Kpis- 
tolica,  de  IHfferentiit  quibusdsm  inter  Hominem  natum  et  nsKcndum 
intercedentibus  deque  Veetigiis  Divinl  Numinis  inde  colligrodi*,' 
4to,  Nurnberg,  173d,  with  a  great  number  of  plate*  representing 
peculiarities  of  the  foetus;  ' Epistola  ad  Alb.  Hallerum  de  Vssu 
Lingum  soliralibu*  atque  sanguiferi*,'  4to,  Nurnberg,  1734;  'Tabulte 
Osteologies)  Corporis  Humani,'  folio,  max.,  fine  coloured  plates,  Nurn- 
berg, 1767.  In  botany  hit  first  publication  was  the  description  of  a 
ttowering  American  aloe,  4to,  Nurnberg,  1727.  In  1750  he  began  to 
publish  one  of  the  most  splendid  botanical  work*  that  ha*  ever 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  '  Plant*)  te!ecta>  qusrum  Imagine*  ad 
Exemplaria  Natornlia  menu  pinxit  G.  Dlonyain*  Khret,  Nominibus 
Propni*  et  Notts  illustravit,  C.  J.  Trew,'  folio,  Ntirnberg.  To  tbe 
incomparable  design*  of  Khret,  Trew  sdded  descriptions  and  i 
and  the  work  appeared  in  decade*,  of  which  i 
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Id  ths  hm  ysar  be  commenced  a  similar  publication  of  garden- 
flowers,  entitled  '  AmccDissimn  Florum  Imagine*,'  which  ni  earned 
on  to  iix  decade*.  In  1757  ho  published  '  Cedrornm  Libsni  Hiatori* 
•t  Character  Botanious,  cam  illo  Laricis,  Abirtis,  Pinique  compsratus,' 
4lo,  N  Urn  berg,  with  plates  by  Ehrst ;  tho  second  part  appeared  ten 

Blaekwell'e  'Herbal,1  in  EogU  and  German,  with  an  appendix  of 
new  plant*.  Raring  mide  the  acquisition  of  tho  wooden  plates  left 
by  Q Miner,  he  gave  an  imprenion  of  two  hundred  and  lixteen  figures 
of  plant*  from  tbem,  under  tho  title  of  '  I  con  en  posthuutm  G«sne- 

rianBD.'  1748. 

TRl'BOLO,  NICOLO  DI.  an  able  scalp  tor,  born  at  Flownos  in 
1500,  waa  originally  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  but 
becoming  acquainted  with  Sansovino  [Saksovino],  he  studied  under 
him.  The  first  work  on  which  be  waa  employed  after  quitting  that  ma»- 
tor  waa  two  itatuM  of  aibyla  for  the  front  of  Sen  Petronio  at  Bologna, 
which  flgnree  (represented  in  Cicognara'a  work)  at  once  stamped 
hU  reputation.  For  the  doors  of  the  same  church  ho  alio  executed 
some  bas-reliefs  of  great  merit.  The  pestilence  at  Bologna  in  1525 
caused  bim  to  leave  that  city,  but  he  soon  returned  to  it,  and  remained 
till  the  desth  of  bis  patron,  Bartolommeo  Barbaxsi,  induced  him  to 
remove  from  it,  and  to  go  to  Pisa,  where  ho  was  employed  by  tho 
sculptor  Pietrosant*.  While  at  Pisa  he  was  commissioned  by  Oio. 
Batt.  delta  Palls,  who  was  collecting  works  of  art  for  Francis  I,,  to 
execute  a  statue  of  Nature,  which  on  being  sent  to  Fontainebleau,  was 
admired  a*  a  choice  production  of  art.  Re  employed  his  talents  less 
honourably  when,  on  Florence  being  besieged  by  Clement  VII.,  in 
1529,  he  treacherously  furnished  that  pope  with  plan*  and  models  of 
the  city  and  its  outworks.  His  services  on  that  occasion  obtained  bim 
Clement'a  patronage,  who  among  other  thing*  employed  him  to  assist 
Michel  Angrlo  in  the  sculpture*  intended  for  the  chapel  of  San 
Iior-  nco ;  and  be  had  begun  two  figure*  intended  for  the  tomb  of 
(fiuliano  de'  Medici,  one  representing  Earth,  the  other  HeaTen,  when 
he  was  di«ab!cd  from  proceeding  with  them  by  an  attack  of  ague,  and 
hardly  was  he  recovered  when  the  popo's  death  put  a  stop  to  the  work. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  in  laying 
out  the  gardens  and  designing  the  fountain*  and  statue*  of  the  Villa 
di  Castello,  near  Florence,  of  which  extensive  scheme  of  embellish- 
ment a  very  minute  account  is  given  by  his  friend  and  biographer 
Va»nri.  ISnt  although  commenced,  it  was  prosecuted  but  slowly; 
which  Vasarl  imputes  in  somo  measure  to  Tribolo's  own  remissness ; 
nor  was  it  ever  completed.  On  purchasing  the  Palaaxo  Pitti,  Cosmo 
engaged  Tribolo  to  improve  the  gardens  and  decorate  them  with 
statue*,  Ac. ;  but  hardly  had  be  commenced  hi*  labour*  when  ho  sua 
seised  with  an  lllnes*  that  carried  him  off  on  the  7th  of  September 
1550.    (Vasari,  Vile;  Cioognant,  Gloria  tie  Scoitura.) 

TRIBOXIANl'S,  a  Roman  jurist,  mainly  instrumental  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  code  of  Justinian,  wsa  a  native  of  Pampbylia,  and  hi* 
father  waa  from  Macedonia.  His  learning  was  most  extensive :  he 
wrote  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  was  well  versed  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek  literature,  and  bad  deeply  studied  the  Roman  civilians,  of 
which  he  had  a  valuable  collection  in  hi*  library  :  "  hia  genius/'  says 
Gibbon,  "  like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  bis  own,  all  the  bnMness 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  ase."  Ho  practised  first  at  the  bar  of  the 
praetorian  prefects  at  Constantinople,  became  afterwards  qurtstor, 
master  of  the  imperial  household,  and  consul,  and  possessed  for  above 
twenty  years  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Justinian.  Owing  to  a 
popular  tumult,  he  was  disgraced  h  ad,  531,  but  he  was  shortly 

appointed  by  Justinian,  with  nine  other  commirsSonera,  to  form  the 
first  code  named  after  that  emperor;  and  in  631  be  was  commissioned 
with  sixteen  others  to  compile  the  Digest  of  tbe  decidon*  of  the 
Roman  civilian*.  The  Digest,  which  by  an  imperial  edict  was  tc 
supersede  all  previous  text-books,  and  to  have  the  force  of  law 
throughout  the  empire,  was  promulgated  in  December  533.  [Jcsti- 
Kims,  Flavics.]  Tho  revised  edition  of  the  Code,  published  in 
December  534,  was  prepared  by  Tribonianua.  Tribonianus  died  In  545. 
His  manners  are  said  to  bavo  been  remarkably  mild  and  conciliating; 
ho  »s<  a  courtier,  and  fond  of  money,  but  In  other  respect*  he  appear* 
to  have  been  calumniated  by  hia  enemies.  He  was  a  superior  man, 
and  most  valuable  to  Justinian. 

TRIBU'NUS  (TptBovrot),  a  celebrated  physician,  who  was  born  in 
Palestine,  and  lived  in  the  6th  century  after  Christ  He  is  said  by 
Procopius  ('  De  Bello  Goth.,'  lib.  iv.  cap.  10)  and  Suidas  (in  rocs 
TfxjSoi-rof )  to  bavo  been  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  his  profession,  and 
is  also  described  as  being  wi*e,  temperate,  and  pious.  Cboiroes,  king 
of  Persia,  held  him  in  *uch  estimation,  that  when  be  was  treat i Tig 
about  a  peace  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  540.  he  would  not  *o 
much  as  make  a  truce  with  bim,  except  on  the  condition  that  Tribu- 
nus,  whose  skill  in  physic  ha  wanted  and  waa  acquainted  with,  should 
bo  Bent  to  him  for  one  year ;  and  tho  historian  remark*  that  as  soon 
a*  this  was  done  a  truce  was  concluded  for  five  years.  ('Do  Bello  Per*,' 
lib.  it,  cap  £3.)  Tribnnus  had  formerly  cured  Chosroc*  of  an  illness, 
for  which  he  waa  rewarded  with  great  presents,  and  returned  to  hi* 
own  country.  After  the  truce  just  mentioned  ho  stayed  a  whole  year 
with  Choeroes,  who  offered  to  givo  him  whatever  he  demanded;  instead 
however  of  asking  for  money,  he  desired  that  some  of  tho  Romans 
who  were  captives  in  Persia  might  b*  set 


request  not  only  released  those  whom  he  bad  particularly  named,  but 
J  three  thousand  others  besides,  which  made  tbe  name  of  Tribunal 
famous  throughout  th*  whole  extent  of  the  empire.   (Freind,  But.  of 

TRICOUPI,  or  TRIKUPIS,  8PIRIDI0N.  the  leading  Greek 
of  th*  Greek  War  of  Independence.  When  the  unexpected 
of  Lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi  in  April  1814  produced  a  sensa- 
tion throughout  Europe,  tbe  name  of  Tricoupi  became  at  ones  known 
as  that  of  tbe  author  of  a  funeral  oration  on  tbe  poet,  which  was 
composed  and  delivered  at  Missoloogki  within  two  days  after  his 
decease,  and  which  waa  printed  by  order  of  tbe  Greek  government. 
It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  Tricoupi  was  connected  with  Englind 
by  having  received  hi*  education  at  Eton.  He  has  since  been  three 
times  ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
Greece  to  this  country,  at  first  in  1838  and  1839,  tbe  second  time  from 
1S42  to  1st*,  and  the  third  from  1852  to  the  present  time  (August 
18571.  Hi*  great  work  tho  "teropja  -ntt  'EAJtssurar  'Zmnartuw,' 
or  '  History  of  the  Greek  Insurrection,"  is  still  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation  from  a  London  press,  the  first  volume  having  appeared  in  1853, 
and  the  third  in  1864,  bringing  the  history  up  to  1826,  when  the  war 
was  approaching  the  decisive  blow  struck  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  In 
the  '  Prolegomena '  tbe  author  informs  us  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
publish  the  work  by  a  liberal  subscription  of  tbe  Greek*  in  Englsnd. 
Ho  justifies  the  value  to  be  attached  to  contemporary  history,  and  tbe 
confidence  thst  may  sometimes  be  placed  in  tbe  impartiality  even  of 
one  who  has  been  an  actor  in  its  scene*,  by  a  reference  to  the  illus- 
trious example  of  Thucydida*.  The  language  in  which  tbe  work  is 
composed  rosy  be  described  as  composed  entirely  of  aneient  Greek 
words,  but  the  author  ha*  not  carried  hi*  imitation  of  ancient  Greek 
so  far  as  to  introdnos  ancient  inflections  and  form*  of  syntax  remote 
from  those  of  the  modern  language.  Tbe  tone  of  the  narrative  is 
dignified  and  impartial  with  perhaps  a  deficiency  in  warmth.  On  the 
whole  the  history  must  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  great  vslue,  which, 
if  it  doe*  not  become  the  standard  authority  on  th*  subject,  will  at 
all  event*  bo  ouo  of  the  main  sources  of  the  future  historian.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  however  that  M.  Tricoupi'*  references  to  tbe  sources  of 
bis  own  statement*  are  extremely  scanty.   [See  Sumsmcxr.) 

TRIEWALD,  MARTIN,  an  eminent  Swodith  engineer  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1891,  and  educated  in  the  German 
school  of  that  city.  Being  intended  for  a  commercial  life,  be  visited 
England  on  tho  completion  of  his  studies,  to  improve  himself  in  such 
branches  of  knowledge  ss  might  prove  uieful  in  his  future  career ;  but 
having  met  with  somo  disappointments,  and  seeing  little  prospect  of 
success,  he  determined  to  embark  for  some  distant  part  of  the  world. 
Hs  was  deterred  from  so  doing  by  forming  sn  intimacy  with  Baron 
Fabriciua,  the  Holstein  minister,  who  took  him  into  his  service  as  a 
secretary,  sn  engagement  which  led  to  his  becoming  better  known, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  friendship  of  several 
eminent  persons,  among  whom  waa  Sir  Isaao  Newton.  Triewald  was 
subsequently  engaged  by  the  proprietor  of  aome  coal  pit*  near  New- 
castle to  superintend  the  management  of  the  colliery-work*,  a  situation 
for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  studies  while  in  London,  where  hs 
had  attended  the  lecturea  of  Dr.  Desaguller*  on  natural  philosophy. 
In  this  situation  Trieweld  devoted  hia  attention  principally  to  mecha- 
nics, and  studied  diligently  those  branches  of  tho  mathematics  which 
are  moat  useful  to  an  engineer.  He  had  never  brfbro  seen  s  steam- 
engine;  but  ho  very  soon  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
struction of  that  machine,  and  introduced  aome  improvements  in  it. 

In  1726,  after  au  absence  of  ten  years,  he  returned  to  bis  native 
country,  where  he  constructed  a  steam-engine,  and  read  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  which  bs  illustrated  by  experiments.  These 
lectures  were  well  received,  snd  recommended  Triewald  to  the  notice 
of  the  king  snd  of  tbs  states,  who  conferred  upon  him  an  unnusl 
pension,  with  the  title  of  director  of  machinery.  Ho  next  turned  bis 
attention  to  tbe  improvement  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  Sweden, 
and  endeavoured  to  introduce  superior  processes  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  His  x**l  and  diligence  In  this  and  other  similar  pursuits  pro- 
cured bim  a  commission  ss  captain  of  engineers  and  inspector  of 
fortifications ;  and  while  acting  m  that  cspscity  be  invented  various 
machines,  which  are  still,  or  were  not  msny  ysara  sines,  preserved  in 
tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm.  Several  similar  memorials  ot 
hia  talent  were  also  deposited  with  the  Academy  of  Lund.  Among 
tbe  machines  to  which  he  directed  his  attention  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  improvements  was  ths  diving-bell,  on  the  use  of  which 
he  wrote  a  treatise,  which  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1741  :  an 
account  of  tho  diving-bell  constructed  by  him  and  used  for  several 
yrars  on  tho  coasts  of  the  Baltic  was  published  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  377.  He  invented  a  ventilator  for  the 
expulsion  of  foul  sir  from  ships,  4c,  for  which  he  received  honorary 
rewards  from  the  King  of  Sweden  snd  from  ths  King  of  Franco; 
and  he  attended  to  agriculture  and  the  naturalisation  of  foreign 
plants. 

Triewald  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  and  promoters  of  the 
Academy  of  Stockholm:  in  1729  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Scientific  Society  at  Upaal,  and  he  received  similar  honours  from 
several  other  learned  bodies,  among  which  was  the  Royal  Society  of 
He  wrote  several  papers  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
>lm' for  1739, 1740,  and  1747;  ta- 
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munications  to  the  English  *  Philosophical  Transaction*.'  Triewald 
died  suddenly,  August  S,  1747. 

TRILLER,  DANIEL  WILLIAM,*  learned  and  laborious  Gcrmso 
pbynician,  was  born  it  Erfurt,  the  10U>  of  February  1695.  lie  received 
bin  cla*aical  cducatiuD  at  Zeite  and  Leipzig,  at  wbiob  univendty  be 
afterwards  studied  medicine,  lie  took  bia  doctor's  degree  at  Halle  in 
1718,  after  which  be  returned  to  Leipzig  and  there  delivered  lectures. 
In  1720  the  town  of  Mereeborg  offered  him  the  situation  of  public 
physician,  which  he  accepted  ;  in  1730  he  made  several  journeys  into 
Switzerland  in  the  suite  of  a  German  prince.  Having  obtained  bla 
dismission  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  settled  at  Fraukfurt-ou-the- 
Main,  which  place  he  left  in  17-40,  in  order  to  settle  at  Dresden,  with 
the  title  of  physician  to  tho  king  of  Poland.  At  Inst  the  University 
of  Wittenberg  bestowed  on  him  a  professorship  in  1740,  which  be 
filled  with  distinction  until  his  death.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  on  the  22nd  of  May  1782. 

Trillcr  was  a  very  learned  physician,  which  makes  one  regret  that 
he  did  not  publish  the  edition  of  Hippocrates  to  which  be  devotee!  a 
great  part  of  bia  life,  and  of  which  he  published  s  specimen  under 
the  title  '  De  novA  Hippocrstis  Editione  Adornanda  Commeotatio, 
....  Speciminis  Loco  Libclluin  Hippocrstis  "De  Ana  tome,"  .  .  .  . 
Commentario  pernetuo  Medioo-eritico  illuatravit,  Lugd.  Bat,'  4  to, 
1728.  Abraham  Gronovius  inserted  bia  notes  upon  Julian's  '  History 
of  Animals,'  in  bia  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  this  author,  published 
at  London,  4to,  1744.  The  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  M.  Ooulin, 
quoted  in  tho  '  Biographie  Medicsie,'  is  rather  severe,  though  subsUm- 


aod  were  suggested  by  some  of  the  popular  works  for  the  young  then 
recently  published  by  Mrs.  Barbeuld.    A  email  volume,  entitled  an 
Easy  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  Nature,'  was  the  first  of  the 
works  published  by  Mrs-  Trimmer.    It  was  followed, 


tially  just  Daring  forty  yearn,  »ajs  lie,  Triller  filled  four  vols.  8vo 
with  Latin  poems  on  Medicine :  he  published  dissertations,  opuscule, 


and  a  mediocre  treatise  on  pleurisy ;  be  disfigured  the  excellent  Phar- 
macopoeia of  Wittenberg  by  overloading  it  with  quotations  and  notes, 
in  which  he  often  quotes  his  own  Latin  poems,  and  shows,  am  Mat 
many  childish  jcux  de  mots,  that  he  was  neither  a  druggist  nor  a 
physician.  The  list  of  his  works  (which  consist  almost  entirely  of 
monographs  and  dissertations)  occupies  two  pages  in  the  'Biographie 
Medicals of  these  perhaps  the  following,  relating  chiefly  to  medical 
antiquities,  are  somo  of  the  most  interesting  :— '  De  Mo.y  Homeric© 


detecto,  cum  Reliquis  Argumeatis  ad  Kabulam  Q Occam  pertinentibus,' 
Leipzig,  4  to,  1710;  'Apologia  pro  Hippocrate,  Atheism!  falso  aocu- 
aato.'  Rudolstadt,  4to,  171  ft ;  'Kpistola  Medico-Critics  ad  Jo.  Freind 
supra  L  ot  II.  Hippocralis Kpidomicorum,  m  qua  simul  tgitur  da  variis 
ejus  EdiUonibos,'  Rudolstadt,  4 to,  1720 ,  'Conjectural  et  Emeudutiones 
in  Areticum,'  first  published  in  the  'Acts  Erudit  Lipsiens.,'  1728,  p. 
101,  sq.,  sod  afterwards  inserted  in  Boerhaave's  edition  of  that  author, 
Lugd.  Bat,  folio,  1731,  Greek  and  Latin;  'Snocincta  Commentatio  de 
Plouritido  ejusquo  Curotione,'  Frankfurt,  8vo,  1740 ;  'De  Vetcrum 
Chirurgorum  Arundinibus  atque  Habsnis  ad  Art  us  male  firmos  coo- 
firwaados  adbibitoe,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1749;  'De  Fame  Letbali  ex 
Cellosn  Oris  Ventriculi  Angustia,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1760 ;  4  De  Clyate- 
rum  Nutrientium  Antiquitate  et  Usu,'  Wittenberg.  4to,  1750;  'De 
Speciricorum,  sic  dictorum,  Romediorum  Dubia  Fide  et  Ambiguo 
Effcctu,'  Wittenberg,  4 to,  1761  ;  'De  Hippocrstis  Studio  Anatouiico 
Singular!,'  Wittenberg,  4 to,  1764;  'De  Veritate  Paradox!  Hippo- 
cratici,  Nullam  Medicinam  interdom  esse  Optimam  Medicinam,' 
Wittenberg,  4 to,  1764;  'De  Scarifieationia  Ocolorum  Historis,  Anti- 
quitete,  et  Origine,' Wittenberg,  4to,  17S4;  'De  Remediis  Veterum 
Cosmetici*.  eorumque  Noxiis/  Wittenberg,  4to,  1767;  'In  Locum 
Plinii  do  Morbo  |>er  Sa]jieutiam  Mori,'  WiUeuberg,  4to,  1767;  'Dis- 
pentatoriuia  Pharmaceuticum  Universale,'  Frankfurt,  4 to,  1704  ;  '  De 
Morbo  Cailiaco  singulari  a  Celso  descripto,'  Wittenberg,  4 to,  1765 ; 
'Geurufte  Inokulation,  eio  Oediobt,'  Frankfurt,  4to,  1760  :  'OpuacuU 
Medic*  ac  Medico-Philologica,  antes  sparsim  edit*,'  Frankfurt,  3  vol*. 
4to,  1706-72 ;  1  Oedicht  von  den  Veranderungea  in  der  Arneykunst,' 
WiUenberg,  4 to,  1763;  'De  Scnilibua  Morbis,  diverso  Modo  a  Salo- 
mons et  Hippocrate  doscriptis  atque  in  se  compare  Us,'  Wittenberg, 
4to,  1771;  'De  VariU  Veterum  Modicoruin  Oculariorum  Collvriis,' 
Wittenberg,  4to,  1772. 

'  TRIMMER,  SARAH,  one  of  the  most  popular  English  writers  for 
the  instruction  of  youth,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  January  6,  1741.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Joshua  Kirby,  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  '  Dr.  Brooko 
Taylor'a  Method  of  Perspective  made  Easy,'  and  '  The  Perspective  of 
Architecture,'  wiu  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  from  him  she 
imbibed,  ut  a  very  early  age,  sentiments  of  religion  and  virtue.  When 
she  was  about  fourteen*  years  old,  her  parents  removed  to  London, 
where  Mr.  Kirby  became  tutor  in  perspective  to  George  III.,  then 


prince  of  W*le*,"and  subsequently  to' Queen  Charlotte.  Owing  to  this 
change  of  residence.  Miss  Kirby  was  introduced  to  the  society  of 


eminent  persons,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  her  mental  attainments,  snd  presented  her  with  s 
copy  of  his  '  Rambler.'  Being  at  this  time  separated  from  the  society 
of  her  young  associates,  she  devoted  much  time  to  reading  and  draw  iug, 
snd  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Society  of  Arte.  About  the  year  1 759  Mr. 
Kirby  removed  with  bis  family  to  Kew,  upon  occasion  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  palace  at  that  place ;  and  during  his 
residence  there,  Miss  Kirby  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trimmer,  to 
whom  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  From  that  time  until 
the  period  when  she  became  an  author,  Mrs.  Trimmer  was  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  domestic  duties  sod  with  the  education  of  her 


in  1782  and  tho  two  following  years,  by  six  volumes,  issued  at 
times,  of  'Sacred  History,  selected  from  the  Scriptures,  with  Annota- 
tions snd  Reflections  *d*pted  to  tho  Comprehension  of  Young 
Persons.'  Among  Mrs.  Trimmer's  subsequent  publications  is  a  work 
entitled  '  The  Economy  of  Charity,'  sddrennod  to  ladies,  and  intended 
to  assist  them  in  the  formation  and  management  of  Sunday-schools 
and  other  charitable  institution*.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1786, 
and  it  wss  soon  followed  by  two  other*.  After  it  had  remained  out 
of  print  for  some  years,  the  author  revised  and  enlargod  it,  adapting 
it  to  tho  altered  state  of  the  institutions  to  which  it  refers,  and  re- 
published it  in  1801.  Tho  'Family  Magazine,'  a  book  of  instruction 
principally  for  cottagers  and  servant*,  was  carried  on  for  a  time  by 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  about  the  period  of  the  original  publication  of  the 
'  Economy  of  Charity ;'  and  after  the  magazine  was  out  of  print,  the 
principal  original  papers  were  collected,  and  published  as  '  Instructive 
Tales.  The  '  Adele  et  Theodore '  of  Madame  de  Gcnlis  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  about  1787,  the  Ides  of  publishing  prints  representing 
events  in  history,  accompanied  by  descriptions ;  and  iu  this  way  ahe 
illustrated  ancient  history,  the  Old  snd  Now  Testaments,  and  tho 

sjstem  of  instruction  in^obarity-achcoU^ed  her  to  write  superior 
book*  for  their  use,  to  which  she  obtained  the  sanction  of  tho  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  desire  to  open  tho  eyes  of 
tho  public  to  the  mischievous  character  of  various  publications  for 
the  use  of  children  led  to  tho  commencement  of  •  periodical  work, 
called  the  '  Guardian  of  Education,'  containing  essays  on  Christian 
education,  and  reviews  of  books  for  the  young;  but,  sfter  it  had 
extended  to  five  octavo  volumes,  the  over-exertion  of  Mrs.  Trimmer 
in  this  matter  brought  on  an  illness  which  compelled  her  to  desist 
from  her  labour.  After  her  death,  an  'Essay  upon  Christian  Educa- 
tion' was  published  separately,  extracted  from  this  work.  In  1806 
appeared  « A  Comparative  View  of  the  New  Plan  of  Education,'  Ac 
a  work  designed  to  show  the  danger  of  too  generalising  •  system  of 
education  for  ths  poor,  whiob  led  to  much  useful  discussion.  The  but 
of  Mr*.  Trimmer's  publications  was  a  volume  of  sermons,  selected 
from  tho  most  eminent  divinea,  and  adapted  for  domestic  use,  under 
the  title  of  '  Family  Sermons.'  On  the  15th  of  December  1810,  with- 
out any  previous  illness  that  could  alarm  her  family,  she  bowed  her 
head  and  died  in  the  chair  which  she  usually  occupied  in  her  study. 
In  1814  appeared,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  an  '  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,'  from  which  work  the  material*  of  this 
notice  ore  derived. 

TRINCAVE'LLIUS,  VICTOR  (Thibtcavxllx  or  Triscavexa),  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Venice  in  149(1.  After  a  careful  general 
education,  he  went  to  study  at  Padua,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  where  he  remained  for  soven  years,  and  gained  such  *  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  that,  even  in  hi*  pupilage,  his  teachers  used  to  consult 
him  on  questions  of  difficulty  in  interpretation.  From  Bologna  ho 
returned  to  Padua,  where  he  received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  thence  to  Venice,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship  of  philosophy,  and  obtained  the  highest  reputation,  i  not  only  in 
that  caps  city,  but  also  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  His  fame  wss 
greatly  in  crossed  after  hi*  return  from  the  island  of  Murano,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  Venetian  government  to  take  charge  of  the 
sick  during  on  epidomic,  and  where  he  ahowed  such  skill  and  courage, 
that  when  he  cams  back  to  Venice  he  was  received  with  s  kind  of 
triumph.  In  1551,  upon  the  death  of  M on  tan  us,  he  wss  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  at  Padua,  with  an  unusually  large  stipend,  in 
consideration  of  the  greater  income  from  practice  which  be  had 
resigned.  He  remained  at  Padua  till  156S,  when  he  was  sent  by  the 
senate  to  attend  a  Venetian  nobleman  who  was  ill  st  Udinsv  Hi* 
advice  wss  followed  by  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  but  the  fatigue  he 
suffered  snd  the  infirmities  of  ago  brought  on  an  ill  uses  of  which  ho 
died  st  Venice,  August  21,  ISO'S. 

Tho  knowledge  of  Greek  which  Trinoavellius  acquired  in  Bologna 
and  by  subsequent  study,  enabled  him  to  contribute  greatly  by  nis 
commentaries  and  lectures  to  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  the 
Writers  in  that  language  into  the  medical  schools  of  Italy,  in  which 
before  his  time,  medicine  had  been  taught  almost  exclusively  from 
the  writings  of  the  Arabian  physicians.  In  his  practice  however  he  is 
said  to  have  followed  the  doctrine*  of  the  Arabian  school.  All  his 
medical  works  wore  published,  with  the  title  '  Opera  Omnia,'  in  two 
volumes  folio,  at  Lyou  in  1586,  and  at  Venice  in  1509.  The  chief 
interest  of  his  writings  lies  in  the  completeness  of  the  view  which  they 
afford  of  the  medical  practice  of  the  time  and  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded ;  for  they  contain  many  observations  and  letters 
by  others  ss  well  as  by  himself,  and  many  case*  and  discussions  upon 
modes  of  treatment  The  chief  of  them  are :  '  Dual  Qusostienee 
Medics;,  altera  nutn  in  lienU  adfectibu*  seconds  sit  vena,  qute  eat  ad 
annularem  digitum  sinistra]  man  us ;  altera,  utrum  in  morborum 
initiis,  solum  cum  ma  tori  ea  turget,  purganlibus  medicament,  is  uti 
"  at  Padua  in  I 
et  Lugdu 
1667. 
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are  also  luwttd  Trincavelliua'  commentaries  on  the  ancient  medical 
writer*,  via. :  'Explanation**  in  Geleni  libroe  de  Diffsreutii*  Febrium ;' 
'In  librum  Galeoi  de  Arte  Cuimndi ; '  '  Fatuiliaru*  Kxercitu- 

tionea  in  primam  partem  eecundi  libri  Prognoeticorum  Uiupoera.Ua  et 
Galeoi; '  '  Commentarii  in  Qaleni  librae  de  Composition*  Medicamen- 
toruni;'  'Explanations  in  primam  Fen  quarti  Canonia  Avicennau.' 
lie  alio  in  1534  edited  the  work*  of  Thcmistius,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Hermolaua  Barberua,  and  wrote  many  notee  to  them,  and  trana- 
Uted  or  edited  the  commentarioa  of  John  the  Grammarian  on  Aria- 
totle,  in  4  volume*,  folio,  in  1535;  the  '  Hiatory  of  the  Expedition  of 
Alexander,  by  Arrian,'  in  1535;  the  '  Manual  or  Epictotus,'  with  the 
'  Commentary  of  A  rrian,'  and  the  1  Sentence*  of  Stobstus,'  in  the  earn* 
year,  and  the  '  Poem*  of  Heated 1  in  1637. 

{Life,  prefixed  to  the  'Opera  omnia,'  by  Laurentiua  Maruciuue; 
Mographit  UnirtrtclU  :  Haller,  Billiothtca  Mtdicina  Practices,  t,  ii., 
P.  40.) 

TRIPPEL,  ALEXANDER,  a  aculptor  of  conaiderable  note,  waa 
born  at  Sobaff hausen  in  Switzerland,  in  1747,  and,  at  nine  yeora  of 
ape,  waa  *«nt  to  a  relation  in  London,  where  ha  woe  put  to  tho  trado 

the  fine  arte,  he  afterwarda  accompanied  one  of  hie  brother*  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  thero  etudied  eculpture  under  Professor  Wiedewelt,  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Arte  in  that  citr.  Having  ao  employed  eight  years 
in  Denmark,  ho  went  to  Berlin  ;  oat  being  there  disappointed  in  hia 
expectation*,  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  gained  several  prixe  medals. 
He  then  visited  Peril,  where  he  remained  about  three  year*,  and  die- 
tinguiahed  himaelf  by  a  very  fine  allegorical  group  representing 
Switzerland.  In  1777  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
till  hit  deatb,  in  1793,  proctiaiog  hi*  art  with  great  suooeaa,  and  with 
the  reputation  cf  being  one  of  the  ablest  aculptor*  of  hia  time,  both 
on  aocount  of  the  noble  aimplicity  diapUyed  in  hia  production*,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  execution.  He  waa  more  particularly  successful 
in  baa- relief*  and  boat*,  among  which  laat  be  executed  one  of  Giitbo 
for  tho  prince  of  Widdeek,  which  i*  spoken  of  by  the  poet  bimeelf  »• 
being  in  an  excellent  atyle.  Another  of  hia  work*  i*  Salomon  Gesner'd 
monument  at  Zurich.  A  conaiderable  number  of  hi*  production*  are 
in  Russia.  Trippe!'*  portrait  ia  prefixed  to  the  64th  volume  of  the 
'  None  Bibliothek  der  Schbnen  Wiaaenechaften.' 

TRISSI'NO,  GIOVANNI  GIORGIO,  wa*  born  at  Vicente,  of  a 
noble  family,  in  1476.  He  applied  himaelf  to  olaaaical  literature, 
studied  the  Greek  language  under  Chalcoodjlaa,  and  became  alao  an 
elegant  Latin  and  Italian  writer.  At  a  mature  age  be  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  Leo  X.  took  him  into  hia  favour,  and  employed  him 
in  aeveral  diplomatic  missions.  He  wa*  afterwarda  employed  by 
Clemont  VII.,  who  aent  him  on  a  miaaion  to  Charles  V,  with  whom 
alio  Trieiino  ingratiated  himaelf.  Triaalno  died  at  Rome  ia  1560. 
He  wrote:— 1,  'Sofonlsba,*  the  firat  Italian  regular  tragedy,  which 
however  baa  little  merit,  and  ia  now  forgotten.  It  waa  much  praised 
at  the  time  a*  a  novelty,  and  wa*  performed  at  Rome  with  great 
aplendour.  2,  '  L'ltalia  liberate  dai  Goti,'  an  epio  poem  in  blank 
relative  to  the  re-conqucat  of  Italy  by  BeUaariu*  in  the  reign 
stinian.  The  poem  ia  weak  and  dull,  and  wa*  considered  auch 
it*  firat  appearance.  3,  '  La  Poetic*,*  a  treaties  on  the  poetical 
art.  Tbia  ia  considered  as  Triaaino'a  beat  and  moat  elaborate  work. 
4,  'Ritratti  dello  beliiaaime  Donne  d'lulia.'  6,  a  comedy,  entitle*! 
'I  Similliml,'  in  imitation  of  the  '  Menieehiui '  of  Plautua ;  betide* 
some  minor  composition*  in  Italian  and  Latin.  Ha  attempted  to 
introduce  new  letter*  into  the  Italian  alphabet,  especially  to  distinguish 
the  two  sounds  of  the  o  and  the  c,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Pop*  Clement  VII.,  which  waa  published  in  1634  ;  bat  thi*  inno- 
vation met  with  a  great  and  auoceaaful  opposition.  Fires xuela  wrote 
an  invective  *g*in*t  Triaaino'*  new  alphabetical  sign*.  Zeno  however 
attribute*  to  Triaaino'a  suggestion  the  custom  which  ha*  since  pre- 
vailed among  the  Italians  of  writing  the  •  and  the  j  different  from 
the  t»  and  the  i,  and  of  introducing  the  s  in  auch  word*  aa  '  Veneaia,' 
'  gratia,' '  loouxiouc,'  Ac.,  which  used  to  be  formerly  with  a  (, '  Vene- 
Ua.'  Ac 

Triaaino  was  a  friend  and  adviser  of  his  countryman  Palladio  the 
architect,  to  whom  be  imparted  his  own  classical  erudition  concerning 
the  works  of  art  of  the  ancients.    (Corniani,  /  Secoii  della  Lttttratura 


took  an  expedition  against  the  chief  who  held  Melinda,  i 
the  people  of  Brava  for  withholding  the  tribute  they  had  promised  to 
pay  to  Portugal.  The  fleet  proceeded  from  the  scone  of  these  action* 
to  the  island  of  Soeolra,  of  which  ha  took  posa**»iou  in  the  name  of 
Portugal.  Here  Da  Cunha  and  Albuquerque  separated :  the  latter 
proceeding  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  former  to  Cochin,  where  he  concerted 
with  Almeida  an  expedition  against  Calicut.  The  enterprise  waa 
successful,  and  Da  Cunha  returned  to  Portugal  with  five  ahipe  richly 
laden.  Soon  after  hi*  arrival  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state.  Ho  does  not  however  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  public  attain  except  when  he  was  aent  ambassador  to  Leo  X 
in  1515. 

In  1536  his  son  Nuno  died  at  sea  on  hi*  return  from  India,  where 
be  had  been  superseded  in  the  chief  command  by  Noronha.  Tb*  now 
viceroy  had  refused  hia  predecessor  even  a  paasaga  on  board  of  a 
king's  vessel.  Nuno  aailed  in  a  merchantman,  but  chagrin  preyed  on 
hia  apirits  to  such  an  extent  that  he  died  before  reaching  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  hi*  body  wa*,  at  his  own  request,  committed  to  tho 
sea.  Tristan  da  Cunha  expressed  his  keen  sense  of  the  indignities 
offered  to  his  son  by  demanding  an  audience  of  the  king ;  and  on  its 
being  granted,  appearing,  followed  by  hia  grandchildren  to  offer  pay- 
ment for  the  cannon-ball*  which  bad  bean  attached  to  hi*  son's  body 
in  order  to  sink  it  Tbia  is  the  last  we  bear  of  him  :  he  appear*  to 
have  died  soon  after.  An  aocount  of  Tristan  da  Cunba'a  expedition 
wo*  oom piled  from  hi*  manuscript*  by  De  Barroa,  and  published  by 
order  of  tho  king.  A  translation  of  this  narrative  was  published  at 
Ley  den,  by  Pieter  van  der  Aa  in  1700. 

TRITHEN,  FREDERICK  HENRY,  a  dutioguished  Sanscrit  and 
Slavonio  scholar,  was  born  in  February  1820  in  Switzerland,  from 
whence  he  waa  removed  when  a  few  year*  old  to  Odessa,  his  father 
having  accepted  the  situation  of  professor  at  a  Russian  college  in  that 
city.  At  Odessa  be  received  an  excellent  education  and  had  ample 
opportunities  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  modern  lan- 
guages, of  which  French,  English,  and  German  were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  Russian.  At  the  university  of  Berlin,  where  he  continued  his 
studies,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philoeophy,  he  wss  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  he  studied  Sanscrit  under 
Bopp.  After  passing  some  time  in  Poland,  where  he  made  himself 
master  of  Polish,  he  came  to  England,  where,  in  1641,  be  waa  ttarhsr 
of  modern  languages  at  Rugby,  1 
He  then  began  to 


Dr.  Tait,  the  present  bishop  of 
■e  articles,  chiefly  on  subject* 
connected  with  Sanscrit  literature,  to  the  'Penny  Cyclopedia,'  and 
the  'Biographical  Dictionary'  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
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TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA  a 
Emmanuel,  king  of  Portugal, 
Indies,  a  post  which  he 


In  1505 
viceroy  of  the 
from  accepting. 

After  his  recovery  he  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  vessels,  of  which  Alfonso  d' Albuquerque'*  squadron  of  five, 
intended  to  cruise  in  the  Red  Sea,  formed  a  part.  Da  Cunha  tailed,  in 
lt0«,  with  bit  armament  from  Lisbon,  to  which  ha  returned  in  1508  (7). 
On  leaving  Portugal  he  •  tee  red  hit  course  southward*  till  he  reached 
a  latitude  ao  high  that  some  of  his  men  perished  from  the  excessive 
cold.  While  steering  thia  course  he  discovered,  in  lat  37*  10'  S.,  the 
islands  which  boar  hia  name.  Ilia  fleet  wa*  dispersed  by  a  violent 
,  and  the  scattered  vessels  reassembled  at  Mozambique.  Before 
;  this  settlement  Da  Cunha  had  touched  at  Madagascar,  and, 
i  by  reports  which  had  been  spread  of  great  quantities  of 
spices  produced  in  that  island,  had  examined  considerable  part  of  its 
coasts.  Not  finding  tbs  country  answer  his  expectations,  he  rejoined 
Ida  fleet  at  Muxambtque  and  wintered  there.   In  the  spring  he  under- 


Useful  Knowledge. 

In  1844  be  waa  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Printed  Book 
department  ia  the  British  Museum,  sod  was  partly  employed  in  cata- 
loguing the  Sanecrit  and  Arabic  worka,  and  those  in  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, of  which  a  large  stock  had  then  recently  been  added  to  the 
Museum  library.  In  coming  to  tho  Museum  he  had  indulged  in 
expectations  that  hia  talents  and  acquirements  would  probably  attract 
tbs  notice  of  the  Trustee*  with  the  effect  of  bringing  encouragement 
and  promotion,  and  he  was  deeply  disappointed  to  find  that  such 
expectations  were  futile.  He  accepted  in  1845  the  poet  of  private 
tutor  in  ths  family  of  Prince  Cherotcbev,  the  Russian  minister  of  war, 
and  left  London  for  St.  Petersburg.  He  returned  to  England  after 
an  absence  of  about  two  years,  part  of  which  be  bad  passed  at  Con- 
stantinople and  Cairo,  and  in  1848  published  at  London  an  edition  of 
the  'Mane  Vira  Cbarita,'  or  History  of  Rama,  a  Sanscrit  drama,  by 
niiarabhuti.  His  friends  suggested  to  bim  to  offor  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  professorship  of  modern  European  languages  in  tho 
Taylor  Institution  at  Oxford,  which  was  then  on  the  point  of  being 
aet  in  action.  The  professor,  it  was  decided,  wss  to  be  appointed  at 
first  for  five  years  only,  but  with  the  capability  of  being  re-elected  ; 
his  post  waa  to  be  one  of  influence  and  authority,  the  rest  of  the 
officials  of  th*  institution  being  placed  under  bis  directions,  and  hit 
salary  waa  to  be  4001.  a  year.  Dr.  Trithen  wa*  elected  to  thia  pott 
in  1848  in  preference  to  some  very  able  competitors,  and  contrary  to 
hia  own  expectations,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  lecture 
'  On  the  position  occupied  by  the  Slavonic  dialects  among  ths  other 
languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,'  which  he  afterwards  printed 
in  the  '  Proceeding*  of  the  Philological  Society  of  London,' 
ice  1841  The  career  of  usefulness 
and  honour  which  now  teemed  to  lie  before  him  was  suddenly  cut 
short  shout  ths  middle  of  1850  by  an  attack  of  mental  aberration  in 
ao  violent  a  form  that  his  friends  found  it  necessary  to  put  bim  under 
restraint.  It  wa*  reported  at  the  time  that  the  Immediate  cause  of 
the  disorder  was,  that  a  lady  to  whom  be  had  paid  his  addresses 
had  married  a  rival,  but  a  tinge  of  eccentricity  bad  on  aome  previous 
oocaaions  been  remarked  in  his  conduct.  His  father  came  to  England 
and  in  1861  removed  him  to  Odessa,  where  he  remained  in  a  hopeless 
stats  till  April  1854,  when  ths  city  was  under  sppreheosiont  of  bom- 
bardment from  the  English.  Trithen  was  then  removed  to  a  village 
at  a  few  mil**  distance,  where  an  unexpected  change  in  his  disorder 
took  place  and  be  recovered  his  mental  powers  ss  suddenly  ss  he  had 
lost  them,  but  this  waa  only  a  ''lightning  before  death."  After 
expressing  a  strong  desire  to  return  to  England,  it  became  evident 
that  hia  bodily  strength  waa  failing  and  ho  expired  on  the  27th  of 
April  1864.  He  left  behind  him  no  adequate  monument  of  the  extent 
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of  the  powers  which  hu  friends  knew  him  to  possess,  but 
butions  to  biographical  literature  in  tbo  Cyclopedia  and 
•re  of  a  sound  and  solid  character,  and  hia  scholarship  w 


his  cxmtri- 


I  not  only 

accurate  but  remarkably  ready.  The  power  which  be  possessed  of 
conversing  with  ease  in  more  than  one  of  the  Teutonic,  the  Roman io, 
and  the  SUvouie  languages  qualified  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for 
the  profe«>»»r»hip  to  which  ho  was  chosen. 

TBI  VET,  NICOLAS,  whoso  surnamo  ia  otherwise  found  Tryret, 
Trevet,  Troveth,  TreV'Ch  (a  misprint  or  mistranscription),  Triveth, 
Thriveth,  ami  in  latinised  Trivetus  Trivettu*,  Trevetus,  and,  by 
Lcland,  Tripus  (at  least  lie  ha*  Tripodis  in  the  genitive),  was  born  in 
Norfolk  iitaut  lh«  year  12;'.S,  and  wm  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  who 
ia  recorded  to  have  twioo  ridden  aa  one  of  the  Justices  in  Eyre  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Trivet  mentions  hia  father  in 
hi-  Annals,  under  the  jear  1272,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Treveth.  Ho 
himself  was  aont,  when  a  boy,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Dominicau 
convent  at  London,  and  in  duo  time  he  became  a  monk  of  that  order. 
Having  completed  his  education  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Paris  (bis  rrsidrnoo  for  som«  time  at  which  tatter  place  of  study  he 
notices  in  the  beginning  of  his  Annals),  he  was,  on  his  return  to 
England  with  the  highest  reputation  in  all  the  branches  of  learning 
then  cultivated,  elected  head  or  prior  of  the  religions  house  in  which 
ho  had  spent  Lis  earliest  years.  This  office  be  appears  to  have  held 
till  hi*  death  in  1828. 

Inland,  liale,  and  Pits  give  long  lists  of  the  writing  of  Trivet 
especially  Pits,  whose  catalogue  extends  to  between  thirty  and  forty 
articles.  Among  them  are  annotations  or  commentaries  on  various 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  on  certain  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustin,  on 
the  '  Problem* '  of  Aristotle,  the  '  Metamorphoses '  of  Ovid,  the 
'Tragedies'  of  Seueca,  on  Boetbias,  Livy,  ana  Juvenal,  some  astro- 
nomical and  other  scientific  treatises,  and  a  number  of  tracts  on 
religious  and  moral  subjects,  all  in  Latin.  Many  of  these  manuscripts 
still  exist  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere. 
A  commentary  on  the  treatise  of  St.  Augustin  entitled  'lie  Civitato 
Dei,'  by  Trivet  and  Thomas  Valois.  or  Walleis,  was  printed  by  Scholar, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  St.  Augustin'i  works,  fol., 
Mainz,  1473,  and  again  at  Tonlouso  in  1488,  at  Venice  iu  14S9,  and  at 
Friburg  in  1494.  But  Trivet  ia  now  only  remembered  for  his  Chronicle 
or  Hiitory,  principally  of  English  affairs,  though  it  embraces  a  sketch 
of  those  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  from  A.D.  1136  to  1307,  or 
from  tlio  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  to  the  end  of  that  of 
Edward  I.  This  work  was  first  printed  by  Lucas  Achcriue  (Father 
Luc  d'Ache"™),  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  4  Spicilegiura  Voterum 
aliquot  Scriptorum,'  4to.  Paris,  1G71  :  and  it  is  also  contained  in  the 
second  edition  of  that  collection,  in  3  vol*,  fol.,  Paris,  1723.  But  the 
edition  commonly  used  is  that  published  by  Antony  Hall,  under  the 
title  of  '  Nieoiai  Trivcti  Dominicani  Annales  Sex  lb-gum  Anglia?,'  at 
Oxford  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1719,  the  second  of  which  however  (not 
published  till  1721)  is  occupied  with  the  Chronicles  of  Adamus  Muri- 
muthi  usis  and  hi*  Contmuator.  This  edition  is  from  a  better  manu- 
script than  that  which  D'Aebrry  used;  but  otherwise  it  has  no  great 
reputation,  any  more  than  Hall's  other  publications.  Trivet  however 
deserves  to  be  well  edited ;  be  is  a  clear,  painstaking,  and  exact  recorder 
of  events,  and  ho  is  the  original  authority  for  many  particulai-a  re- 
lating to  bis  own  times,  his  account*  of  which  bavo  sometimes  been 
pillaged  without  acknowledgment  by  subsequent  compilers.  His 
AnnaU  have  dltlerent  titles  in  tte  various  manuscripts;  and  there  is 
alio  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  manuscript  of 
another  historical  work  of  his  in  French,  entitled  '  Les  Cronycles  ko 
Frere  Nichole  Tryvt  escrit  a  Dame  Marie  la  61e  tnoun  seygnour  le 
roy  Edward  le  (lis  Henry."  Of  this  the  first  part  is  an  abridgment  of 
tbe  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcatamenta;  the  second  part,  entitle  ' 
'  Les  Grste*  des  Apustoilea  (that  is,  the  popes),  Emperours.  ct  Roji 
appears  to  be,  in  the  Utter  portion  of  it,  nearly  a  translation  of  h 
Latin  Annals. 

TKlVU'l.ZIO,  a  Milanese  patrician  family,  several  members  of 
which  fignr-d  in  the  history  of  their  country  in  civil  and  military 
capacities  under  the  Dukes  Visconti  and  Sforza.  After  the  death  of 
1'ilippo  Maria  Visconti.  in  1447,  tbo  Milanese  having  proclaimed  a 
republic,  Erasmo  Trivulzio  and  several  of  his  brothers  were  among 
th<*  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  popular  cause  against  Francrsc  > 
SlVirra,  who  umpired  to  tbe  ducal  throne.  Sforza  having  succeeded  in 
taking  possession  of  Mil.in,  not  only  forgnvo  Erasmo,  but  appoioted 
both  him  and  his  nephew  Antonio  Trivulzio  t<>  the  rank  of  ducal 
councillor*.  Two  eons  of  Autonio  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
next  generation  ;  one  of  them,  ICenato,  commanded  the  troops  of 
Ludovico  Hroii*  airainst  the  Vcnotians  and  the  Orisons,  and  defeated 
tbu  latter  in  Vnltelllna.  for  which  ho  waa  unnamed  Helvetia)*, 
During  tbe  Freo<  h  invasion,  be  remained  fidthful  to  hia  prince:  be 
died  at  Paris,  1493. 

Oiak  Gi  a  ceo  no  TitiTtiurto,  his  brother,  who  has  been  styled  by 
some  writers  •  d  Magno,'  or  'the  Gnat,'  was  born  in  1447.  After 
serving  in  his  youth  nnder  Francesco  Sfurxa  and  his  son  Galrazzo  Maria, 
ho  was  appointed  on  the  death  of  the  latter  member  of  tho  regency 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  Duke  Giovanni  Galeaxzo.  But 
Ludovico  8forza,  the  duke'a  uncle,  having  aasumed  the  supreme 
power  in  1479.  Trivulzio  was  employed  by  him  in  the  army,  and  was 
•ent  to  assist  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  against  hia  revolted  ' 


Ferdinand  out  of  gratitude  t 
as  also  employed  by  Pope 
nine,  in  the  March  of  Ant, 


ratitude  made  him  count  of  Belcastro.  Trivulzio 
VIII.  to  reduce  the  town  of 
On  his  return  to  Milan  ho 


himself  slighted  by  Ludovico  Sforza  and  hia  courtiers,  who  mistrusted 
him  on  account  of  his  firmness  and  pride;  and  from  that  time,  he 
vowed  revenge  ar/ainst  Ludovico.  He  returned  to  Naples  aud  entered 
the  service  of  Ferdinand.  When  Charles  VIII.  of  France  invaded 
Naples  and  drove  away  the  Aragoncse  dynasty,  Trivulzio  took  service 
with  the  French  at  the  time  when  Ludovico  Sforza.  in  concert  with 
tbe  other  Italian  states,  was  fighting  against  them.  Ho  fought  bravely 
for  Charles  VIII.  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Taro  against  the  Italian  allies. 
Ho  then  followed  Charles  in  his  retreat  to  France.  During  the  nego 
ciations  which  were  entered  into  about  that  time  to  teltle  amicably 
tbe  affairs  of  Italy,  Trivulzio  aupported  at  first  the  claims  of  the 
youthful  Duke  Giovanni  Maria  Sforza  to  the  crown  of  Milan,  but  the 
French  insisting  upon  tho  rival  claims  of  tho  Duke  of  Orleans,  after- 
wards Louis  XII.,  Trivulzio  gave  way,  and  from  that  time  he  seemed 
to  have  renounced  hia  country  and  to  have  become  altogether  French. 
Ho  was  made  by  Charles  VIII.  Count  of  Pezcnaa  in  Lanrruedoc,  and 
decorated  with  the  order  of  St  MicheL  In  1499  Louis  XII.  gave  him 
tho  command  of  his  army  in  Italy.  Trivulzio  defeated  the  troops  of 
Ludovico  Sforza,  and  entered  Milsn  at  the  head  of  the  French  invading 
army,  in  September  of  tho  tame  year.  Louis  XII.  then  made  him 
marshal  of  France,  marquis  of  Vigevano  and  Melza  in  Lombardy,  and 
captain-general  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  When  Ludovico  Sforza  again 
advanced  towards  Milan,  at  the  head  of  his  Swiss  auxiliaries,  Trivulzio 
being  badly  supported  by  tbe  French  officers,  who  were  jealous  of 
him  for  being  a  foreigner,  was  obliged  to  leave  tho  city,  but  he  toon 
after  defeated  Ludovico  at  the  battle  of  Novara,  in  April,  1500. 
Ludovico  was  seized  in  disguise  and  taken  prisoner  beforo  Trivulzio, 
who  treated  him  ungenerously,  and  upbraided  him  with  reproache* 
Ludovico  was  sent  prisoner  to  France.  Trivulzio  again  took  posses- 
sion of  Milan,  but  he  did  not  retain  the  command  of  tbe  duchy,  which 
was  given  to  Cardinal  Hob  an.  In  1109,  war  having  broken  out  again 
in  Italy,  Trivulzio  waa  again  employed  in  tho  French  armies,  and 
commanded  tbe  advanced  guard  at  the  battle  of  Aguadello.  in  which 
the  Venetians  were  defeated.  In  1511  the  French  Marshal  Chaumont 
having  died,  Trivulzio  succeeded  him  pro  tempore  aa  command-r-in- 
chief  of  the  French,  and  drove  Pope  Julius  11.  from  Bologna.  Soon 
after  Gaston  de  Fo.x,  duke  of  Nemours,  came  to  take  the  command  of 
tho  French  in  Italy,  and  Trivulzio  served  under  him  in  the  campaign 
of  1512  against  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  nnd  the  Spaniards.  After  tho 
battle  of  Ravenna  and  the  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  Trivulzio  was 
oUli.cd  to  cvacute  Milan,  which  was  entered  by  Maximilian  Sforza; 
and  iu  the  following  year  the  lo<»  of  the  battle  of  Novara  again  drove 
tbe  French  and  Trivulzio  with  them  out  of  Italy.  In  1515  Francis  I, 
who  had  sucoeeded  Louis  XII.,  put  Marshal  Tnvnlzio  at  the  head  of  a 
French  army  for  the  conqutBt  of  Italy.  Trivulzio  made  a  brilliant 
campaign.  He  crossed  the  Alps  by  a  new  pass,  entered  the  marquisate 
of  Saluzzo,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Pro«pero  Colonna,  won  the 
battle  of  Mariguano,  called  "  tho  battlo  of  tho  giant*.  '  ai-ainat  the 
Swiss,  and  in  a  «hort  time  conquered  the  whole  duchy  of  Milan.  The 
Conatalde  lie  Bourbon  was  appointed  governor,  but  bring  recalled  in 
the  following  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Marshal  Lautree,  whilst  the 
veteran  Trivulzio  was  living  in  splendid  repose  in  his  own  patrimonial 
houso  at  Milan,  and  enjoyed  great  consideration.  Lautree  was  harsh 
and  suspicious  :  bo  oppressed  the  people  of  Milan ;  and  Trivulzio 
having  shown  somo  sympathy  for  bis  townsmen,  Lautree  accused  him 
of  secret  practices  agamst  King  Francis.  Trivulzio,  being  informed  of 
this,  ret  out  for  France  in  the  depth  of  winter,  although  he  was  then 
nearly  seventy -eivht  years  old,  and  repaired  to  the  Court  of  Francis  I. 
who  refused  him  an  audience.  He  tl.en  placed  himself  in  the  king's 
passage,  and  as  tho  kins  drew  near  be  begged  him  to  lis'en  to  a  man 
who  Lad  fought  eighteen  battles  in  his  service  and  in  ti.e  service  of 
his  predecessor*.  Francis  at  .red  at  bim,  and  pa«scd  on  without  saying 
a  word.  This  was  too  much  for  tho  old  man  ;  ho  fell  ill,  and  dtei  at 
Cuartreo,  in  December  1518.  His  tomb  and  those  of  his  two  Wives  an 
seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Nazarlo  at  Milan,  with  this  epitaph  :— "  J.  J. 
Trivultius,  Antonii  filius,  qui  nunqu.uu  quievit  hie  quiest-it.  Tace." 
His  name  is  cot  in  favour  among  the  Italians  for  having  served 
foreigners  against  his  own  countrymen,  of  which  however  he  is  no 
singular  instance  in  the  bi«t:ry  of  Italy.  (Litta,  PamiglU  crltbri 
Jtaliaue  ;  Koamiui,  Vila  rfi  titan  dacomo  Trivulzio  ditto  il  JIagno.) 

A  branch  of  tho  Trivulzio  family,  enjoying  considerable  property 
and  the  titlo  of  marquis,  has  continued  to  exist  at  Milan  to  the  present 
day.  Tho  marquis,  (Jian  Jacopo  Trivulzio,  who  died  at  Milan  in  1S27, 
was  •  great  patron  of  learning.  From  the  manuscript*  of  hu  rich 
library  at  Milan  ho  edited  or  cau-ed  to  be  edited  several  important 
works,  such  as  the  '  Johanni  tos,  seude  Uellis  Libycis,"  a  poem  of  Cree- 
coniu*  Corippus ;  tho  '  Leturo  ed  altro  Prose  del  Taaso,'  the  4  Letter* 
inedite  di  A.  Ciro,'  tho  '  Convito'  of  Dante,  and  the  '  Life  of  Gian 
Giacomo  Trivulzio,'  already  mentioned.  The  •  baton,'  or  French 
marshal's  staff,  of  old  Trivulzio  is  still  preserved  among  the  heir  looms 
of  tho  f-imily. 

(Tipaldo,  Bic/rafia  dtgli  Italiani  lllmtri ;  Vale'ry,  Yoyaga  en  Italic) 
TROGU3  POMPEIUS,  a  Roman  historian  who  lived  about  tbe  timo 

of  Augustus.  He  was  descended  from  a  Gallic  family  of  tho  Vocoutii ; 

and  his  grandfather,  yih-i  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Trogus  Pompcias, 
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had  serve*!  in  tho  war  against  Sertoriua,  and  received  tbe  Roman 
franchise,  probably  together  with  the  name  Pompeius,  through  the 
influence  of  Co.  Pompeius.  Hia  father  a  brother  had  been  commander 
of  a  division  of  tho  Rowan  cavalry  in  the  war  against  Mithridatea,  and 
hia  father  had  »■  rvsd  under  Juliua  CB>e»r,  by  whom  be  waa  afterwarda 
employed  aa  private  secretary.  Ueaidea  these  general  statements 
furnished  by  Justin  (xliii.  5 :  compare  Juatiui  '  Prafatio'),  we  know 
notl  ing  about  Trogue  Pompeius,  except  that  ho  ii  callod  "a  man  of 
antique  eloquence  and  a  moat  grave  author." 

He  waa  the  author  of  a  Uuiverial  History  from  the  time  of  Nious, 
king  of  Assyria,  down  to  the  year  B.C.  5.  It  bore  the  title  '  Historic 
Philippics)  et  totiu*  inundi  origines  et  terras  situs,'  and  conaiated  of  44 
books.  Tbo  original  work  i»  now  loat,  and  the  only  moan*  we  bare  of 
judging  of  iU  merit  is  an  abridgment  made  by  Juatinua,  which  is  »till 
extant;  and  from  this  it  ia  ciear  that  the  author  founded  hia  work  on 
the  beat  historical  authorities  that  then  existed.  The  namo  '  Historic 
Philippicu)'  waa  probably  chosen  because  the  groat  body  of  the  work, 
from  book  7  to  book  41,  contained  the  history  of  Macedonia  and  of 
the  kingdoms  that  were  formed  out  of  the  great  Macedonian  empire, 
aa  the  founder  of  which  Philip  waa  rewarded.  The  usefulness  and  con- 
venience of  Justiuus's  abridgment,  although  it  ia  very  unequal  in  exe- 
cution, has  probably  bern  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  original  woik. 
Tbe  geography  on  which  Trogue  hud  treated  at  soma  length  is  entirely 
lost,  aa  tho  cpitomiser  has  excluded  it  from  his  work.  Pliny  ('  Nat. 
Hist.'  vii  3  ;  xi.  1*4)  and  some  other  writers  mention  a  work  by  Trogua 
on  animals,  which  ia  entirely  lo>fc. 

(Vosaius,  Dt  JJislor.  Lot.,  p.  \fi,  Ac ;  Piihr,  Oachichte  dcr  Rom.  lit., 
p.  4uy.i 

THOLLOPE,  FRANCES,  English  novelist,  is  the  daughter  of  »u 
Englwh  clergyman,  and  waa  born  in  1700.  In  1609  she  married 
Anthony  Trollops,  Esq.,  barrister  at  law,  by  whose  death  at  Hinges  in 
lead,  ahe  was  left  a  widow.  A  considerable  period  of  her  married 
life  waa  spent  at  Harrow,  bnt  in  1829  abo  went  to  America,  where  she 
resided  three  years.  Her  experiences  of  America  were  given  to  the 
world  in  o  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  '  Domestic  Lifo  of  the 
Americana/  published  in  1832,  an  1  which  was  much  read,  and  caused 
mnoh  criticiam  both  in  Britain  and  in  America.  Having  made  her 
debut  aa  an  authoress  in  this  work,  Mrs.  Trollops  continued  to  write 
with  such  industry  and  rapidity,  that  ahe  haa  become  perhaps  the 
moat  voluminous  English  authoress  of  tbo  day.  A  novel  in  three 
volumes,  entitled  'Tho  Abbess,"  and  another,  entitled  '  The  Refugee  in 
America,'  appeared  immediately  after  the  first  work  ;  and  tho  follow- 
ing is  a  list,  very  nearly  complete,  of  hei  subsequent  writings  : — 
'Belgium  and  Western  Germany  in  1833,'  2  vols.  1834;  'The  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Jonathan  Jefferson  Whitlow,  or  Scenes  on  tho  Mis- 
sissippi,' 8  vols.,  1838  ;  '  Paris  and  tbe  Parisiana  in  1835,'  2  vols.,  1838 ; 
'  The  Vicar  of  W  rexhiU."  3  vols. ;  '  Tremordyn  Cliff,'  8  vols.,  1888; 
'  Vienna  and  tbe  Austrian*,  with  some  account  of  a  Journey  through 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Saltabourg,'  2  vols.,  1838  ;  '  Ths 
Widow  Barnaby,'  8  vols,  1839;  'Lifo  and  Adventures  of  Michael 
Armstrong;,  a  Factory  Boy,"  3  vols.,  18*0;  4  One  fault:  a  novel,'  S  vols., 
1840;  'The  Widow  Married;  a  sequel  to  'The  Widow  Barnabr," 
3  vols.,  1840  ;  "Charles  Chesterfield,  or  ths  Adventures  of  a  Youth  of 
Genius,'  3  vols..  1841;  '  A  Visit  to  Italy.'  2  vols.,  1842;  'The  Blue 
Belles  of  England,'  8  vole,,  1842;  'The  Ward  of  Thorpe-Comix-,'  3 
vols  ,  1842;  *  Tbe  Barnaby*  in  America,  or  Adventures  of  the  Widow 
Married,'  3  vol*-,  1843;  '  llargrave,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Man  of 
Fashion,'  3  vols.,  1643;  'Jessie  Phillip*,  a  Tat*  of  the  present  day,' 
1844  ;  'Tbe  Lauringtona,  or  Superior  People,'  8  vols.,  1844;  'The 
Attractive  Man:  a  novel,'  3  vols.,  184G;  'Travels  and  Travellers,  a 
series  of  Sketches,'  2  vols.,  1848  ;  'The  Robertses  on  their  Travels,'  3 
vols.,  1840';  'The  Three  Cousins:  a  novel,' 3  vols.,  1847;  "Father 
Eustace,  a  Talc  of  tbe  Jesuits,'  3  vols.,  1847  ;  'Town  and  Country,' 
3  vols.,  1848;  'The  Lottery  of  Marriage,"  8  vol...  1849;  'The  Oil 
World  and  the  New  :  a  novel,"  8  vols.,  1849  ;  '  Petticoat-Government: 
a  novol,"  8  vol*-,  1850;  'Mr*.  Matthews,  or  Family  Mysteries,'  3  vol*., 
1861 ;  'Second  Love,  or  Beauty  and  Intellect,'  3  vole,  1851  ;  '  Uncle 
Walter,'  8  vols,  1852;  'The  Young  Heiress,"  8  vols.,  1^53;  'The 
Life  and  Adventure*  of  a  Clever  Woman,"  8  vols.,  1854 ;  '  Gertrude,  or 
Family  Pride,'  3  vols.,  1855  ;  'Fashionable  Life,  or  Paris  and  London,' 
3  vols.,  165)-'.  Tbe  subjects  in  this  immense  liat  indicate  the  nature  of 
Mrs  Trollope's  talent  and  style,  and  also  tho  fact  that  much  of  her  life 
has  been  spent  abroad  and  in  travel ;  of  late  she  haa  resided  in  Italy — 
where  also  chiefly  resides  her  son,  Mr.  T.  Adolfbos  Tbollopb, 
some  of  whose  writings  have  maintained  tbe  literary  reputation  of  the 
family.  Among  there  are  'A  Summer  in  Brittany,' in  2  vols,  pub- 
lished in  1840  under  the  editorial  care  of  hia  mother;  '  A  Summer  in 
Western  France,'  2  vols,  published  in  1841,  also  under  his  mother's 
care :  and  mors  recently,  and  indicating  hia  more  matured  literary 
talent,  '  Impressions  of  a  wanderer  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Spain,'  1850,  Ao.    [See  Scm.«Mit!fT.] 

TROMP,  MARTEN  HARPERTZOON,  the  son  of  a  Dutch  naval 
officer,  was  born  at  the  Briel  in  1 597.  His  father,  who  commanded  a 
ship  in  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Hsemakerk,  took  the  boy  to  sea  with  him 
In  1607 ;  and  thus  young  Tromp  was  present  at  tho  engagement 
between  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  Heats  under  the  cannon  of  Gibraltar 
on  the  25th  of  April  of  that  year,  when  ths  former  gained  a  victory 
and  lost  their  admiral   Not  long  after,  hia  father,  white  cruising  off 


the  coast  of  Guinea,  waa  killed  in  an  engagement  with  an  English 
cruiser,  and  his  ship  captured.  Young  Tromp  was  detained  two  year* 
and  a  half  by  his  captors,  and,  it  ia  said,  was  obliged  to  serve  during 
thst  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin-boy.  For  some  years  after  this 
nd venture  his  career  waa  obscure  :  he  ia  said  to  havo  made  several 
voyage*  on  board  fishing  and  merchant-vessel*,  but  tho  aocom.ts  of 
this  part  of  his  lifo  are  vague  and  the  dates  confused.  In  1822  wo 
find  him  a  lieutenant  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line  ;  and  two  years  later 
Prince  Maurice  gave  him  the  command  of  a  frigate. 

In  1829  the  celebrated  admiral  Peit  Hein  hoisted  bis  flag  in  the 
vessel  commanded  by  Tromp,  who  was  esteemed  tho  ablest  navigator 
in  tho  Seat  placed  under  the  command  of  that  veteran  to  cruise 
against  tbo  Spaniarda  off  the  coast  of  Flanders.  On  the  20th  of 
August  the  admiral  fell  by  tho  aide  of  Tromp  in  an  engagement  iu 
which  three  Spanish  ships  were  captured.  About  this  time  Tromp 
retired  from  active  service  in  disgust :  he  imagined  himself  ill  used  in 
some  misunderstanding  regarding  passes  which  arose  between  him  and 
the  civil  powers.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  he  had  been 
before  this  incident  an  avowed  partisan  of  tho  House  of  Orange, 
or  whether  irritation  againat  the  opposite  party  drove  him  into 
its  arms. 

In  1837  the  Stadtholder,  Frederic  Henry,  created  Tromp  lieutennnt- 
admiro.1,  and  placed  a  squadron  of  eleven  ship*  under  hia  rommand. 
With  this  fleet  he  in  the  course  of  1637  and  1638  took  to  many  ships 
from  tbe  Spaniards  that  ths  States  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain, 
and  the  king  of  Franco  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St-  Michel. 
In  April,  1830,  Tromp  again  set  sail  to  cruise  against  the  Spaniard*  oil 
the  coasts  of  France  and  England.    After  some  affairs  with  Engli.h 

if  September, 

company,  he  bod  sight  of  a  large  Spanish 


with  only  twelve  i 


which  had  Spanish  troops  on  board,  on  the  1Mb  of  September, 
ships  in  company,  he  bod  sight  of  a  large  Spani  ' 
fleet  off  the  coast  of  Sussex.  On  tho  16th,  Tromp,  having  been  joined 
by  6vo  more  ships  under  Cornells  Van  Witt,  reeolved  to  attack  the 
Spaniards,  although  they  were  still  much  superior  to  him  in  numbers. 
A  good  many  of  ths  Spanish  vessels  wero  not  brought  into  action. 
About  f  ur  in  tho  afternoon  tho  Spanish  admiral  made  sail  for  tbe 
north,  and  it  was  resolved  in  a  council  held  on  board  T romp's  ship  to 
endeavour  to  force  him  to  renew  tho  fight  on  the  morrow.  Next  day 
a  fog  prevented  thin  rrsolution  being  carried  into  effect.  On  the  18th, 
Trump,  having  received  in  tbe  meantime  an  accession  to  hi*  force  of 
fourteen  vessels,  again  engaged  the  enemy,  but  without  any  decisive 


result.  It  wa*  the  13th  of  October  before  be  could  again  come  up 
with  the  enemy,  and  by  thla  time  both  pxrties  were  much  strengthened. 
Tromp  had  been  joined  by  some  ships  of  war  from  ZeeUnd  and  the 
Maaa  and  ten  from  Amsterdam,  and  tbe  new  comers  brought  with 
them  a  considerable  number  of  fireihipn.  The  Spanish  admiral  had 
bean  joined  by  fleet*  from  Portugal  and  Dunkirk.  An  English  fleet, 
respecting  the  intentions  of  which  the  Dutch  wero  very  uncertain, 
was  also  in  presence.  Tromp,  roinforced  by  Hartebeen  an  1  Denis, 
took  up  hia  station  over  against  tbe  Spanish  fleet;  Van  Witt  and 
Buktx  rtx  were  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  tho  motions  of  the 
English  :  Evertz  wns  opposed  to  tho  Portuguese  admiral ;  Catz  to  the 
admiral  of  Dunkirk.  The  action  commenced  on  tho  2I«t.  After  a 
sharp  light  the  ship  of  tho  Portuguese  admiral  waa  blown  up,  a 
number  of  other  vessels  sunk  or  driven  on  shore,  and  Don  d'Ocqu.  ndo 
obliged  to  take  refuge  off  Dunkirk  with  thirteen  ships.  Thirteen 
richly  laden  galleons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

Tromp  also  rendered  important  services  to  his  country  in  the  wars 
of  1640  and  1641 ;  but  it  was  not  till  Cromwell  had  seiz<  d  the  helm  of 
government  in  England  that  ho  was  again  called  upon  to  put  forth  all 
his  atreugth.  Blske  waa  appointed  sole  admiral  of  England  for  nine 
month*  on  tbo  25th  of  March,  1652,  on  tho  prospect  of  a  war  with 
Holland.  The  first  engagement  between  Blake  and  Tromp  took  place  off 
Dover.  War  had  not  been  declared  between  the  countries  at  the  time; 
Tromp  had  been  deapatched  with  a  flcetof  forty  sail  to  bo  on  the  alert, 
and  Blake  was  cruising  in  the  narrow  seas.  The  two  command,  rs  appear 
to  have  roused  their  own  and  each  other's  passions  by  n  succo*".ion  of 
bravadoes,  until,  losing  all  control  over  themselves,  they  set  to  fight  in 
earnest.  Each  in  bis  despatch**  represented  tho  other  as  having  first 
begun  the  action.  Night  separated  the  combatants;  the  English  had 
their  ship*  much  cut  up,  and  lost  a  good  many  mrn:  but  tho  Dutch 
lost  two  ship*.  It  was  galling  to  Tromp  to  bo  worsted  by  a  com- 
mander new  to  tbe  sea ;  and  to  add  to  his  annoyance  he  was  super- 
seded by  Ruyter  and  Van  Witt.  The  States  however  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  reinstate  him  in  hi*  command. 

On  the  St'th  of  November,  1652,  he  and  Blako  were  again  in 
presence.  The  Dutch  fleet  outnumbered  the  English,  but  Blako's 
pride  would  not  allow  him  to  decline  tbe  contest :  it  was  a  war  of 
passion  between  tho  two  proud  and  stubborn  nations,  and  tho  com- 
manders had  made  it  a  personal  quarrel.  The  fight  began  about  two 
in  the  morning  and  lasted  till  seven  in  the  evening.  The  Garland  and 
Bonadventuro  were  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  also  sunk  three  English 
frigates  and  burnt  one.  Blake,  whose  remaining  ship*  were  much 
disabled,  retired  into  the  Thames.  Tho  Dutch  had  one  ship  blown 
up,  and  the  flag-ships  of  Tromp  and  Ruyter  were  rendered  unfit  for 
service  tilt  they  had  been  repaired.  After  thia  success  Tromp  sailed 
up  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head.  Monk  and  Deanes 
ware  joined  in  commission  with  Blake.  They  sailed  from  Queens- 
borough  with  sixty  men-of-war  in  February,  1668,  and  were  joined  by 
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twenty  from  Portsmouth.  On  the  18th  they  discovered  Troop  in  the 
English  Channel,  who,  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  men-of-war,  was  afford- 
ing convoy  to  three  hundred  merchantmen.  Blake  outsailed  his 
comrades,  and,  attacking  his  old  enemy,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
roughly  havdled  by  a  superior  force,  when  Laweon  came  op  and 
relieved  him.  A  running  flight  waa  kept  up  from  off  Portland  to 
the  sands  of  Calais.  Tromp  anchored  hi*  convoy  there,  in  water  too 
•hallow  for  the  English  men-of-war  to  venture  into,  and  the  merchant- 
ships  cecapcd  by  tiding  it  home.  The  Dutch  lost  more  ships  than  the 
EnirlUh.  but  the  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was  about  equal. 

The  States  exerted  themselves  to  repair  their  ships,  and  Tromp  was 
again  appointed  to  the  command,  which  he  accepted  with  reluctance, 
not  being  sstisBed  with  the  manner  in  which  the  fleet  was  fitted  out. 
In  the  beginning  of  June  the  English  fleet  was  off  the  Dutch  coast. 
An  engagement  took  place  on  the  3rd,  at  which  Blake  was  not  present, 
and  Deane  fell  On  the  4th  Blake  camo  up,  and  the  action  was 
renewed,  but  no  decided  advantage  was  obtained  on  either  tide. 
Blake's  impaired  health  obliged  him  to  quit  the  fleet,  and  in  T romp's 
hut  battle  he  was  opposed  by  Honk.  The  fleets  engaged  on  the  Sth 
of  August.  The  battle  lasted  two  days :  but  on  the  whole,  the 
English  bad  the  advantage  ;  and  the  Dutch  suffered  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  person  of  Tromp.  He  was  entombed  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity  at  Delft 

Tromp  was  a  thorough  seamsn;  he  had  learned  his  profession  in 
the  obecuro  school  of  adversity.  As  a  warrior  it  is  sufficient  praise  for 
him  to  say  that  the  struggle  between  him  and  his  kindred  spirit  Blake 
was,  in  so  far  as  they  were  personally  concerned,  a  drawn  battle.  He 
was  homely  to  hi*  manners,  and  declined  every  offer  to  raise  bim  into 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  lie  bad  a  large  fund  of  personal  benevo- 
lence ;  was  proud  of  no  title  so  much  as  that  of  grandfather  of  the 
sailors.  He  bad  three  sons — Marten  Hsrpertsoon,  Cornells  (the  subject 
of  the  following  memoir),  and  Adrien ;  and  a  daughter,  born  soon 
after  his  great  victory  in  1639,  and  baptised  in  honour  of  it  by  the 
formidable  name  of  Anna  -  Maria  -  Victoria  ■  Harpenais  -  Trompenais- 


ditary 


on  the  9th  of 
ofession  of 


a  ship  in 


TROMP,  CORNELIS  VAN,  second  son  of 
Marten  Hsrpertsoon  Tromp,  was  bora  at 
September  1629.    Ho  wn  educated  for  the  h 
hu  family  ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one 
the  squadron  despatched,  under  Dewildt,  in  165 
of  Maroeco. 

In  1652  and  1653  he  served  in  Van  Galen's  fleot  in  tho  Mediter- 
ranean, and  distinguished  himself  in  various  engagements.  After  tho 
action  with  the  English  fleet  off  Livorno,  on  the  13th  March  1653,  in 
which  Van  Oalen  fell,  Cornelia  Tromp 


Jaleo  fell,  Cornells  Tromp  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
by  the  admiralty  of  Amsterdam.  He  took  part  in  tho 
paign  of  1 GS<5  ;  but  after  its  termination  he  retired  from 


the  service,  and  continued  to  lead  a  private  life  till  1662.  In  ,that 
year  be  was  sent  with  ten  ships  to  tho  Mediterranean  to  give  convoy  to 
a  merchant  fleet.  While  there  he  inflicted  a  so  vers  punishment  upon 
the  Ali(erine  cruisers.  From  the  Mediterranean  he  was  ordered  by 
the  States,  who  were  doubtful  of  the  permanence  of  the  peace  with 
England,  and  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  their  merchant  vessels, 
on  account  of  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  the  English  were 
apt  to  commence  a  war  by  capturing  them,  to  supply  convoy  to  a  rich 
fleet  expected  from  India.  Tromp  met  with  the  merchantmen  at  sea, 
and  suocerded  in  bringing  them  all  safely  into  port. 

In  1665  the  war  actually  broke  out.  Tromp  with  his  squadron  was 
attached  to  the  fleet  commanded  by  Wassenaer  Van  Opdem.  On  the 
13th  of  July  they  encountered  the  English  fleet  under  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  Dutch  were  beat,  but  Tromp  distinguished  himself  by 
the  skill  and  courage  with  which  he  fought  his  ship,  which  suffered 
severely  in  the  action.  The  scattered  remains  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
sought  refuse  in  the  Texel.  Tho  StateB  by  gigantio  efforts  scon 
restored  it  to  a  condition  to  take  the  sea  again.  Kuyter  was  absent 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  Tromp  was  the  only 
of  sufficient  eminence  to  be  trusted  with  tho  charge 
But  the  party  of  the  Van  Witts,  at  that  time  In  the  ascendant,  were 
jealous  of  Tromp,  who  had  inherited  his  father's  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Orange.  He  was  ultimately  named  to  the  command,  but 
Van  Witt,  I J  uy  gens,  and  Boreel  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
watch  and  control  him.  Tromp  had  gone  on  board  his  vessel  when 
Kuyter  returned  and  was  appointed  to  supersede  him.  Tromp 
naturally  refused  under  such  circumstancea  to  serve  in  the  fleot 

In  1666  h«  accepted  the  command  of  the  Hollandia  of  83  guns,  and 
joined  the  fleet  with  which  Kuyter  engaged  the  English  fleet  under 
Albemarle,  on  the  11th  of  June.  After  a  severe  contest,  resumed  on 
four  successive  day,  victory  declared  for  the  Dutch.  Another  engage- 
ment took  place  on  tho  4th  of  August,  and  was  renewed  on  the  Sth. 
Tromp  had  the  advantage  over  the  Vice-admiral  Smith  who  was 
opposed  to  him  ;  but  Kuyter  was  worsted  and  only  able  by  the  most 
daring  and  skilful  manoeuvre*  to  bring  off  his  shattered  ships.  Kuyter 
attributed  his  defeat  to  Tromp,  who  had  affected  to  act  an  independent 
part  and  neglected  to  support  him,  and  complained  of  his  misconduct 
Tromp  recriminated,  but  the  States,  by  the  advice  of  Van  Witt, 
deprived  htm  of  his  commission,  forbade  him  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  the  fleet  and  placed  him  under  l  provisory  arrest  at  the 
Hague.    He  was  soon  after  allowed  to  retire  to  a 


bad  built  at  Graven  sand  and  called  Trom  pen  burg.    It  was  a  mansion 

^ta  1672  ^^Kcuscd"'^^" ^ife'stod  aVu^'eoent'trinmph  on 
hearing  of  the  murder  of  the  brothers,  Van  Witt  In  1673  his  oom- 
mission  was  restored  to  him  by  the  atadtholder,  afterwards  WiUiam  IIL 
A  formal  reconciliation  took  place  between  Tromp  and  Kuyter.  The 
chief  command  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  tho  latter.  In  the  engage- 
ments of  tho  7th  and  14th  of  June  with  the  allied  fleet*  of  France 
and  England,  Tromp  displayed  the  most  reckless  courage ;  but  on 
both  occasions  he  was  indebted  to  Kuyter  for  bringing  him  off  when 
he  bad  engaged  himself  too  far. 
A  descent  on  the  coast  of  France  was  projected  bj  the  States,  and 

Jxrp^Ttion"fr^^  17th  of  <«tey<1674  :  to^sndToraa 

were  commanded  by  Count  Horn.  They  were  disembarked  at  Belle- 
Isle,  but  returned  on  board  without  effecting  anything,  the  fortress 
having  been  judged  impregnable.  They  were  afterwards  landed  at 
Noirmoutier,  where  they  merely  levied  some  contributions.  Tromp 
then  proceeded  to  Cadis,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  merchant  fleet, 
and  convoyed  it  in  safety  to  the  Texel. 

In  1676  Tromp  visited  England,  and  was  created  a  baron  by  Charles 
IL  In  1676  he  was  despatched  with  a  fleet  to  auist  the  king  of 
Denmark  in  his  war  with  Sweden.  The  king,  for  his  services,  con- 
ferred upon  him  tho  order  of  the  Elephant  and  the  rank  of  count 
Count  van  Tromp,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  i 


admiral  general  of  the  United  Provinces,  a  port  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Kuyter.  He  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  expedition 
against  St  Omer.  After  this  be  retired  from  public  life,  and  continued 
in  retirement  till  1691.  He  was  induced  in  that  year  to  accept  the 
command  of  a  fleet  destined  to  act  against  France,  but  died  at  Amster- 
dam on  the  21st  (some  say  the  29th)  of  May,  before  it*  equipments 
were  completed.  He  was  interred  at  Delft.  His  professional  eminence 


was  beyond  question,  though  in  that  point  of  view  he  was  scarcely 
equal  to  bis  father ;  while  both  a*  a  man  and  citizen  be  waa  in  worth 

TBONCHIN,  THEODORE,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1709.  His 
•  of  noble  family,  but  was  ruined  in  1721  by  some  financial 
speculations,  and  in  1727  was  obliged  to  send  bis  son  to  England, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  relative  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  sent  him  to  study  at  Cambridge.  Shortly  afterwards,  be  went  to 
Lwyden  to  study  medicino  under  Hoerhaave.  In  1731,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  medical  studies,  he  act  tied  as  a  physician  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  hospitals,  and  married  a  grand- 
niece  of  John  do  Witt  In  1750  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was 
appointed  honorary  professor  of  medicine.  In  this  office,  though  no 
duties  were  necessarily  connected  with  K,  be  delivered  lectures,  which 
were  very  numerously  attended.  But  he  obtained  bis  chief  renown 
by  hi*  support  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  the 
propriety  of  which  was  at  that  time  much  discussed.  He  become  the 
moat  eelebeted  inoculator  of  his  day.  In  1756  he  was  called  to  Paris 
to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  1765  to  Italy 
to  perform  the  same  operation  on  those  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who 
oonferred  patrician  rank  upon  him,  and  made  him  bis  first  physician. 
In  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appointed  him  his  physician, 
and  he  went  to  reside  in  Paris,  where  be  soon  obtained  a  very  extensive 
practice.  He  waa  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and  of  very  pleasing 
appearance  and  address,  quslities  which  probably,  more  than  any 
great  amount  of  medical  knowledge,  gained  tor  bim  a  very  high  repute, 
both  during  his  life  and  for  some  years  after  bis  death.  He  waa 
especially  celebrated  for  his  success  in  the  medical  management  of 
women  and  children ;  and  his  practice,  as  far  as  it  ia  recorded,  seems 
to  have  boon  guided  by  good  judgment  and  common  sense.  He  was 
moreover,  a  kind-beartod  and  charitable  msn,  devoting  two  hours  in 
every  day  to  giving  adviee  and  money  to  the  poor.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  chief  learned  societies  of  Europe.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1781. 

The  only  published  works  which  Troncbio  hss  left  are  two  1 
'  De  Nymphs,'  Leyden,  4to,  1736,  and  '  De  Colicn  ~ 
8vo,  1767  ;  some  observations  on 
volume  of  the  '  Memoirs*  < 
of  the  works  of  Bsillou. 

(Condoreet,  Kloyt,  in  the  IJUioirt  dt  tAeadimie  da  Sciences  de 
Pari*.  1781.) 

TKOUGHTON,  EDWARD,  tho  first  astronomical  instrument  maker 
of  our  day,  was  born  October  1763,  and  died  at  his  bouse  in  Fleet- 
street  June  12,  1835.  He  oame  of  a  family  of  respectable  yeomen,  and 
waa  placed  in  the  firm  of  his  uncle  and  brother,  who  carried  on  busi- 
ness in  London  ss  mathematical  instrument  maker*.  In  1782  the 
Troughtons  established  themselves  in  Fleet-street ;  in  1826  Edward 
TroughUm,  then  the  sols  survivor,  took  Mr.  W.  Simms  into  partner- 
ship. Thar*  is  a  full  memoir  of  Troughton  in  the  monthly  notices  of 
the  'Astronomical  Society,'  voL  iiL,  p.  149.  A  bsndsoms  subscription 
bust,  by  C  ban  trey,  is  in  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  In  the  Isst 
years  of  bis  life  Mr.  Troughton  wss  nearly  deaf,  only  bearing  by  the 
help  of  a  poworful  trumpet;  and  be  never  could  distinguish  colours 
otherwise  then  by  their  brightness, — a  ripe  cherry  and  its  leaf  were  to 
him  of  the  same  colour. 
Tbs  larger  astronomical  instruments  are  not  the  facsimilee  of  one 
-,  which  the 
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tbe  great  architectural  displays  of  a  large  city  are  of  the  same  resem- 
blance to  one  another  which  exist  in  the  houses  of  one  and  the  tame 
street.  Each  one  has  its  own  difficulties,  its  own  objects,  and  its  own 
way  of  overcoming  the  first  to  meet  the  second.  The  great  works  of 
Troughton  are  as  well  known  in  tbo  astronomical  world  as  those  of 
Wren  in  the  architectural ;  but  he  alto  applied  himself  to  all  the  minor 
branches  of  bis  business,  and  "  of  him  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
he  improved  and  extended  every  instrument  be  touched,  and  that 
every  astronomical  instrument  was  in  ita  turn  the  subject  of  his 
attention."  "  The  instrument*  which  facilitate  navigation  were  pecu- 
liarly objects  of  interest  to  Mr.  Trou.hton  ;  and  long  after  bis  infirmi- 
ties wore  an  effectual  bar  to  the  application  of  his  most  esteemed 
friends,  he  exerted  himself  to  supply  the  seamen  with  well-adjusted 
end  accurate  sextants."  The  articles  on  astronomical  instruments  in 
this  work  contain  frequent  references  to  Troughton's  improvements. 
He  wrote  one  or  two  articles  in  tbe  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and 
several  in  Brewster's  '  Cyclopasdia,'  Ac,  references  to  which  will  be 
found  in  the  memoir  cited. 

TROWBRIDGE,  SIR  THOMAS.    The  date  of  the  birth  of  this 
eminent  commander  is  not  stated  in  any  account  we  have  met  witb, 
but  be  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Richard  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  of 
Cave:. dish-street,  or  Cavendish  square,  London.    He  was  brought  up 
in  tbe  naval  service  under  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  in  the  East 
Indies,  woe  mado  a  lieutenant  in  1730,  and  a  commander  and  post- 
captain  in  1782.    After  serving  with  approbation  against  the  French 
in  India,  Trowbridge  returned  to  England  in  1785  as  captain  of  the 
admiral's  ship ;  but  be  wss  soon  afterwards  sent  witb  Commodore 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Blanket t  upon  a  particular  service  in  the  Indian 
seas.    On  his  return  from  tbat  expedition,  in  command  of  tbe  Castor 
fricato,  of  32  guns,  with  a  convoy  of  merchantmen  in  charge,  be  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French ;  but  while  he  and  about  fifty  of  his 
crew  were  being  taken  home  in  tbe  Sanspareil,  of  60  gun*,  they  were 
recaptured,  that  vessel  being  taken  by  Lord  Howe  in  bis  great  victory 
of  the  1st  of  June  1794.    Lord  Howe  gave  the  command  of  the  Sans- 
pareil to  Trowbridge ;  and  soon  afterward*  tbe  Admiralty  appointed 
him  to  the  Culloden.  of  74  guns,  which  vessel  he  commanded  in  tbe 
victory  of  February  14,  1797,  under  Earl  St.  Vincent    Having  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  succoas  of  tbat  day.  ho  was  sent  with  eight 
ships  of  tho  lino  to  support  Xcl«on  in  the  Mediterranean.     He  was 
with  the  fleet  which  chased  'Bonaparte  to  Alexandria,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  an  active  part  in  tbe  battle  of  tbe  Nile,  August  1, 
lT'JS,  by  his  ship  running  on  a  reef  early  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps 
owing  to  tbe  circumstance  that  ha  had  no  chart  of  tbe  bay,  although 
the  other  captain*  had.     This  accident   observes  Brenten,  almost 
broke  tbe  heart  of  the  gallant  captain ;  but  Nelson  assured  bim  that 
no  man  could  better  afford  to  lose  the  laurels  of  the  day,  and  said,  in 
a  letter  to  Earl  St  Vincent  tbat  his  services  merited  tbe  highest 
rewards.    "  1  have  experienced,"  ho  say*,  "  tbe  ability  and  activity  of 
his  mind  and  body.    It  waa  Trowbridge  who  equipped  the  squadron 
so  soon  at  Syracuse  ;  it  was  Trowbridge  who  exerted  himself  after  tbe 
action ;  it  *a<  Trowbridge  who  saved  tbe  Culloden,  when  none  that  I 
know  in  tbe  service  would  have  attempted  it;  it  is  Trowbridge  whom 
I  have  left  as  myself  at  Naples;  he  is,  as  a  friend  and  as  an  officer,  a  non- 
pareil."   Tho  circumstances  being  represented  to  the  Admiralty,  the 
officers  of  the  Culloden  were  treated  like  those  actually  engaged  in  tits 
battle.    In  17H9  Trowbridge  resigned  the  blockade  of  Alexandria,  in 
which  he  bad  been  engaged,  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  ho  was  subse- 
quently engaged  about  the  coast  of  Italy  in  co-operating  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  Austrian*,  and  reducing  fortresses  on  tho  sea-coast  Among 
his  achievements  in  that  year  was  tho  capture  of  tbe  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
which  the  Russians  bad  declared  It  would  require  three  months  to 
reduce,  but  which  he,  with  bis  seamen  and  marines,  and  a  few  Russian 
and  Portuguese  troops,  took  in  fourteen  day*.    In  November  171)9 
Trowbridge  was  made  a  baronet  as  a  reward  for  his  services.    He  bad 
for  some  time  previously  borne  tbe  rank  of  commodore,  and  on  bis 
return  to  England  in  1601  he  was  selected  by  Earl  St.  Vincent  to  he 
his  captain  of  tho  Channel  fleet,  and  was  subsequently  made  a  lord  of 
tbe  Admiralty.    In  April  1804  he  was  made  an  admiral,  and  in  1805 
he  wit*  sent  to  tho  East  Indies  in  tbe  Blenheim,  a  90  gun  ship  reduced 
to  74  guns,  with  a  convoy  of  ten  merchant  vessels.     In  1806  the 
Blenheim  ran  aground  in  tbe  strait*  of  Malacca,  and  was  seriously 
but  after  repairing  her  in  a  temporary  manner  at  Pulo- 
g.  Trowbridge  sailed  in  her  under  jury-masts  to  Madras,  where 
he  was  urged  to  leave  her  because  of  ber  dangerous  condition.  Hi* 
characteristic  love  of  coping  with  difficulties  led  him  to  disregard  these 
warnings,  and  on  the  12th  of  January  1807  he  set  sail  for  tbe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  Blenheim  was  last  seen  on  the  1st  of  February,  near 
Madagascar,  in  a  violent  gale,  and  exhibiting  signals  of  distress  ;  and 
nothing  was  ever  discovered  respecting  tbo  fste  of  ber  crew.  Trow- 
bridge left  a  eon  and  a  dsns-liter,  the  former.  Sir  Edward  Thomas 
Trowbridge,  being  also  a  distinguished  naval  officer. 

TROY,  FRANCIS  DE,  was  born  in  1645,  and  waa  the  son  of 
Nicholas  de  Troy,  under  whom  he  commenced  his  studies,  but  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  became  a  disciple  of  Nicholas  Loir  at  Paris.  At  tbe 
beginning  of  bis  career  as  an  artist  he  painted  historical  subjects,  which 
however  he  partly  abandoned,  being  more  inclined  to  portrait-painting ; 
but  on  being  appointed  professor  in  tbe  Academy,  ho  had  to  paint, 
according  to  custom,  an  historical  picture, 
bioo.  Dir.  vol.  n. 


i  eho&*  for  hi*  subject 


Mercury  and  Argus,  which  was  so  highly  admired  that  he  immediately 
received  commissions  to  paint  several,  both  sacred  and  prufuae  sub- 
jects, among  which  was  a  very  fine  picture  for  the  church  of  St  fiene- 
vidve.  He  likewiae  painted  for  tho  Duke  of  Maiue  a  grand  picture 
containing  fifty  figures  tbe  size  of  life,  representing  /Eneas  relating  to 
Dido  and  her  court  the  history  of  his  advontures. 

Louis  XIV.  sent  him  to  Munich  to  paint  tbo  porlrsit  of  tbe  Princess 
Anne  Maria  Christina,  who  was  to  be  married  to  tbe  dauphin.  He 
received  the  greatest  encomiums  for  the  beautiful  colouring  and  tho 
delicate  finishing  of  this  portrait,  and  especially  for  preserving  tiie 
lively  and  intelligent  expression  of  the  countenance.  Both  tbe  Floren- 
tine and  French  writer*  agree  in  recommending  the  style  and  colouring 
of  Do  Troy.    He  died  May  1, 1 730. 

TROY,  JOHN  FRANCIS  DE,  born  at  Paris  in  1C79,  waa  infracted 
in  his  art  by  his  father  Francis.  When  he  had  msde  considerable 
progress  bo  went  to  Italy,  and  having  studied  at  Pisa  and  Rome, 
returned  to  Paris,  where  ho  acquired  great  reputation  as  an  historical 
painter,  so  that  Louis  XIV.  conferred  on  bim  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
and  afterwards  appointed  him  director  of  the  French  .Academy  at 
Rome,  a  station  which  he  filled  with  great  honour,  setting  a  bright 
example  to  the  young  student*,  not  only  by  bis  own  industry  and 
dovotedness  to  his  profession,  but  by  bis  private  virtues.  He  died  on 
tbe  24  th  of  January,  1  752. 

The  portrait*  of  this  artist  and  of  bis  fatbor,  painted  by  themselves, 
are  placed  among  those  of  celebrated  painters  in  the  Florence  Gallery. 

TRULBA  Y  COSIO,  TELESFORO  DK,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  but 
a  novelist  and  dramatic  writer  in  the  English  language,  wo*  born  at 
Sautander  in  the  north  of  Spain  in  1805.  Hi*  nether,  a  widow  in 
good  circumstances,  fixed  her  residence  at  Pari*,  and  the  aon  was 
educated  at  a  Roman  Catholic  college  in  England.  In  1828  he  made 
hi*  first  appearance  a*  an  English  author  with  tho  three-volume 
romance  of  '  Qomex  Arias,'  a  tale  of  tbe  wars  of  tho  Moors  and 
Spaniards,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  as  the  production 
of  a  foreigner,  though  tbe  '  Sandoval '  and  '  Don  Kttnvan  '  of  Llanos, 
and '  Doblado'*  Letters  from  Spain,'  by  Blanco  White,  had  preceded 
it  It  was  followed  In  1829  by  'Tho  Caatilian,'  a  story  of  the  time* 
of  Don  Pedro  tbe  Cruel,  and  in  1880  by  tho  '  Romance  of  History- 
Spain,'  forming  part  of  a  set  of  work*  in  which  it  waa  intended  to 
Illustrate  the  history  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  by  a  aeries 
of  fictitious  narrative*.  In  1831  the  author  took  fresh  ground  in  a 
tale  of  modern  life, '  The  Incognito,  or  Sins  and  Peccadilloes,'  a  delinea- 
tion of  manner*  at  Madrid,  which  was  followed  by  another  satirical 
novel,  '  Pari*  and  London.'  A  musical  farce  in  one  act,  '  Call  again 
to-morrow,'  which  met  with  some  success  at  tho  Lyceum  in  1832,  i* 
certainly  remarkable  as  being  written  by  a  Spaniard,  the  whole  tone 
being  that  of  a  cockney.  '  The  Exquisites,'  a  more  ambitious  but  less 
successful  attempt  at  regular  comedy  followed,  then  '  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Priugle,' '  The  Man  of  Pleasure/  Ac  As  a  historian  Setior  do  Trucba 
wrote  for  Constable's  Miscellany  a  'Life  of  Heruan Cortes,'  1829.  and 
a  'Hiatory  of  tho  Conquest  of  Peru,'  1810;  but  in  both  subjects  ho 
had  tbe  misfortune  to  be  followed  by  Preacott,  whose  flniidied  pic- 
tures hsve  caused  these  sketches  to  be  utterly  forgotten.  During  tho 
production  of  these  works  tbe  author  resided  in  England,  tbe  prefaces 
to  most  of  his  romances  are  dated  from  Richmond  in  Surrey.  In 
1834,  at  tbe  timo  of  tbe  'Estatuto  Real,'  he  returned  to  Spain,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  tho  Cortes,  and  appointed  by  that  body  one  of  it* 
secretaries.  Two  pieces  which  ho  wrote  for  tho  Spanish  stage,  'El 
Veleta,'  or  the  '  Weatheroock,'  and  'Caserne  con  t'0,000  duros.'  which 
may  bu  rendered  '  The  Marriage  of  Money,'  had  considerable  success. 
Being  attacked  by  illnoas,  he  left  Spain  for  Paris  in  search  of  advice, 
and  died  in  that  cdty  on  tbe  4  th  of  October  1835. 

TRUMAN,  REV.  JoSKl'U,  B.D.,  an  English  theological  writer  of 
tbe  17th  century,  whoso  works  have  been  long  neglected  aud  gem-rally 
forgotten,  and  of  wboso  personal  history  very  little  is  known,  was 
born  in  April  1631,  probably  at  Codling  in  Nottinghamshire,  though 
anothor  account  says  at  Stoke  in  tbo  same  county.  His  family  was 
of  respectable  station,  and  hi*  father  appears  to  have  at  one  time  filled 
•ome  public  office.  He  himself,  after  beginning  bis  school  education 
at  Gedling,  under  tbe  minister  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Lawrence  Palmer, 
who  was  a  person  of  considerable  learning,  was  removed  to  the  free- 
school  at  Nottingham,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  whero  he 
was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Clare  Hall.  All  that  is  known  of  bim 
after  this  La,  that  having  finished  his  studies  at  tbo  university,  ho  was 
inducted  into  tbe  living  of  Cromwell,  that  he  was  ejected  for  refusing 
to  read  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer  soon  after  tbo  passing  of  tbe  Act 
of  Uniformity  (in  1062),  that  be  then  resided  for  some  year*  in  Mans- 
field,  and  that  he  died  after  a  short  illne**  in  the  bouse  of  a  friend  at 
Sutton  in  Bedfordshire  on  the  29th  of  July  1671. 

Truman  is  the  author  of  three  email  theological  treatises :  *  The 

An  Endeavour  to  correct 
Doctrine  of  tho  Church  of 
England,'  in  1671 ;  and  '  A  Discourse  of  Natural  and  Moral  Impoteocy,' 
the  aame  year.  All  these  performances  are  held  by  bis  admirers  to 
display  extraordinary  powers  of  ratiocination  ;  but  the  last  is  looked 
upon  as  his  best  work.  A  new  edition  of  it,  witb  a  '  Hiograpbical 
Introduction  by  Henry  Rogers,'  was  published  at  London,  in  small 
octavo,  in  1834  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  ita  right  to  tho 
-  for  it  by  ita  modern  editor,  it  ooi  tainly  deserved  to  1-a 
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Oreat  Propitiation,'  published  in  1669;  ' 
some  prevailing  opinions  contrary  to  the 
England,'  in  1671 ;  and  '  A  Discourse  of  Nat 
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rescued  from  oblivion,  were  it  only  as  »  contribution  to  the  history 
of  Engli«h  metaphyseal  theology.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Rogers  as 
"being  the  first  systematic  and  elaborate  attempt,  not  to  much  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  man's  moral  inability  (still  less  tho  doctrine 
of  moral  necessity  gem  rally},  n»  to  illustrate  the  wide  distinction 
between  that  and  natural  inability,  to  reconcile  the  former  with  the 
idoa  of  human  acrountabllity,  and  to  vindicate  it  from  tho  poroicious 
oooiequi  nc*s  which  tome  of  its  advocates,  and  all  its  opponents,  would 
fain  attach  to  >t" 

Tium*n  wna  a  hard  student,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  profound 
and  varied  learning.  One  of  his  favourite  studies  was  English  law  : 
he  in  fund  of  introducing  a  legal  illustration  in  his  metaphysical  expo- 
sition* and  deductions.  With  all  his  sharpness  of  intellect  however 
it  is  admitted  that  ho  hail  very  little  perception  of  anything  out  of 
tho  province  of  mere  logic.  His  stylo  is  singularly  rugged  and  inarti- 
ficial, to  the  extent  of  being  sometimes  nearly  inexplicable  upon  any 
syntactical  principle.  Though  puritanical  in  tho  general  complexion 
of  bit  theolopv,  Truman  is  said  to  bate  regarded  many  of  tho  points 
upon  whxh  his  party  took  iheir  stand  in  opposition  to  the  established 
church  as  sufficiently  insignificant ;  be  evinced  his  conscientiousness 
by  the  sacrifice  be  made  in  giving  up  his  living  rather  than  comply 
with  all  the  demands  of  tho  law- ;  but  after  he  thus  became  what  was 
called  a  nonconformist,  although  when  opportunity  served  he  was 
nl»nys  rmdy  to  preach  to  thoeo  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  he  con- 
tinued, we  are  told,  usually  to  attend  the  services  of  the  establish- 
Hi'- nl ;  nor  did  h«  drop  hit  intimacy  with  any  of  his  old  friends  among 
tho  clcrgv.  Among  his  particular  associates  are  mentioned,  besides 
Baxter,  Stilliugfleet  and  TilloUon,  the  Utter  of  whom  had  beon  his 
fellow  .•.Indent  at  Clare  Halt.  For  these  particulars  we  are  indebted 
to  the  memoir  of  Truman  by  Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  collected  all  that 
ia  to  be  found  respecting  him  in  Calamy's  '  Account  of  the  Ejected 
Miniit-  is ; '  Nelson's  'Life  of  Bishop  Bull;'  and  other  sources  of 
information. 

TRUMBULL,  JOHN,  on  American  painter,  the  ion  of  the  governor  J 
of  Connecticut  of  that  nume,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  on 
tb>*  Oth  of  June  1756,  and  educated  at  Harvard  University,  where  he 
graduated  iti  1772.  He  early  turned  bis  attention  to  art,  but  the  revo- 
lution occurring,  he  in  led  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  he  became  adjutant  of  the  first  regiment  raised  in 
Couuccticut,  wbj»  afterwards  aide  do  camp  to  Washington,  and  received 
tho  rank  of  colonel ;  but  fancying  his  claims  slighted,  he  threw  up  his 
coiiitniv-iou  and  'putted  the  army.  In  17 .V>  he  proceeded  to  England, 
with  a  view  of  perfecting  himself  a*  a  painter  under  West,  in  order  , 
to  carry  into  execution  a  favourite  design  of  painting  a  series  of  pic-  ; 
tures  of  the  principal  heroes  and  event*  of  the  revolutionary  war.  < 
Went  received  him  kindly;  but  Trumbull  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
tho  government,  was  arrested,  snd  only  released  on  giving  security 
that  bo  would  immediately  leave  the  country.  He  returned  to  , 
America  in  17?2.  When  peaco  was  firmly  established  he  came  back  j 
to  Km: laud  (November  17^3,  and  renewed  bis  studies  under  West 
He  did  not  return  to  America  till  17S0.  no  completed  many  of  bis 
series  of  revolutionary  pictures,  uud  several  of  them  have  b*cn 
engraved.  Tho  first  of  this  scries  painted  by  Trumbull  was  tho 
so  called  'Ila'.tlo  of  Bunker's  Hill/  in  which  Gone  nil  Warren  was 
killed;  it  was  engraved  by  the  celebrated  J.  G.  M tiller,  nt  Stutt-  i 
gerdt,  in  17'J0.  'i  be  death  of  General  Montgomery,  another  of  the 
series,  was  engraved  by  tho  Danish  engraver  F.  Clemen*,  in  London, 
in  )"us  :  it  is  considered  Cleuieus's  fimst  plate.  G.  Kettcrlinus,  at 
S>.  Petersburg,  commenoed  copies  of  b-Ui  tliose  plates,  but  their 
completion  was  interrupted  by  his  death  in  1803.  Others  of  tho 
series  are  the  four  largo  pictures  now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Wa-biugtcn— ■.Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence/  'Surren- 
der of  Burgoyne/  '  .Surrender  of  ComwallU/  and  '  Washington 
surrendering  bis  Commission.'  Valentino  Green  scraped  in  mczxotint 
a  picture  by  Trumbull  of  Washington  standing  on  the  sea  shore,  with 
a  bluck  in  the  back. round  holding  his  horse;  and  likewise  a  portrait 
of  Washington.  A  very  fine  standing  half-length  portrait  of  Wasbing- 
ton  was  engraved  by  J.  Cbeesman  after  Trumbull.  There  are  other 
plates  by  other  engravers  after  this  painter.  But  Trumbull  did  not 
apply  himself  solely  to  painting.  For  awhile,  after  completing  tho 
studio*  for  bis  revolutionary  pictures  (1702),  he  acted  as  private  secre- 
tary to  M  r.  Jay.  Afterwards  he  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in 
Paris;  and  between  17l'«  snd  1S04  he  was  employed  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  Kriti.-ih  government  for  carrying  out  tho  provisions  of  an  article 
in  Jay's  treaty.  He  then  re-commenced  tho  practice  of  bis  profenaiott 
in  New  York,  but  not  meeting  with  the  success  he  anticipated,  he 
n.'-iiii  came  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  1815.  He  then  went 
to  America  to  paint  the  four  pictures  for  which  ho  had  received  com- 
mission* from  the  United  States  government,  and  on  which  he  was 
engaged  for  i»im  yeais.  In  1817  he  was  elected  president  of  tho 
American  Academy  of  tho  Art",  an  office  ho  held  for  many  years.  ! 
Before  bis  death  he  presented  his  pictures  to  Yale  College,  aud  a  ! 
building  has  been  erected  for  them  at  New  Haven  called  the  Trumbull 
Gallery.  Ho  died  at  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  November  16*3,  aged 
eighty-seven. 

TRUMBULL,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  diplomatist  and  statesman  of  tome  1 

eminence,  and  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  for  some  time  secre- 
tary of  state,  was  born  in  1G3-J,  at  Easthsmpstead  in  Berkshire.  Ho 


was  the  sod  of  William  Trumbull,  Esq.,  of  Eaathsmpstead,  who  repre- 
sented Berkshire  in  parliament ;  and  his  grandfather,  who  had  the 
same  names,  was  ono  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  envoy  to  the  court  of  Brussels  from  that  king  and  from 
Charles  I.  He  was  brought  up  at  a  school  at  Oaklngham,  and  after- 
wards went  to  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  but  subsequently  became  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls'  College.  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.R  in  1659, 
and  of  LL.D.  in  1667.  In  the  interval  between  those  two  degrees  he 
had  travelled  in  Franco  and  Italy.  After  taking  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
he  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Doctors'  Commons,  and  enjoyed  an 
extensive  practice.  In  1671  he  was  appointed  chancellor  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  and  in  1672  he  obtained  the 
reversion  of  the  clerkship  of  the  signet,  then  held  by  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  which  came  to  bim  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1682.  In 
1633  he  accompanied  Lord  Dartmouth  to  Tangier  in  the  capacity  of 
jndgc  advocate  of  the  fleet ;  and  on  bis  return  to  England  he  was 
knighted,  and  in  November  1635  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  France. 

"  He  was  sent  envoy  to  Paris,"  ssya  Burnet,  "on  Lord  Preston's  being 
recalled.  He  was  there  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  repealed,  and 
sew  the  violence  of  the  persecution,  and  acted  a  great  and  worthy  part 
in  harbouring  many,  in  covering  their  effects,  and  in  conveying  over 
their  jewels  and  plate  to  England,  which  disgusted  the  court  of  France, 
and  was  not  very  acceptable  to  the  court  of  England,  though  it  was 
not  then  thought  fit  to  disown  or  recall  him  for  it  He  had  orders  to 
put  in  memorials  complaining  of  tho  invasion  of  the  principality  of 
Orange,  which  he  did  in  so  high  a  strain,  that  the  last  of  them  was 
like  a  denunciation  of  war."  Trumbull  was  recalled  from  P.ris  in 
1686,  whon  James  II.  had  thrown  off  the  mask  from  his  designs  to 
establish  Popery  In  England  with  the  aid  of  France ;  and  be  was  then 
sent  by  James  II.  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
Ho  remained  at  Constantinople  until  1691,  the  revolution  having 
occurred  while  he  was  there.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  May  1C95  secretary  of  state. 
He  was  also  governor  of  the  Turkey  Company.  Ho  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  state  in  December  1697,  and  retired  to  Eastbampstead 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet  At  tho  time  of  his  with- 
drawal from  public  life,  he  represented  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
parliament  Lord  Hordwicke  says,  in  a  note  to  Burnet's  •  History  of 
his  Own  Times'  (vol.  iv.,  p.  366,  cd.  1S33),  "Secretary  Trumbull 
resigned  about  this  time  in  disgust  with  the  lords  of  the  regency,  who, 
he  said,  bad  used  hl:n  more  like  a  footman  than  a  secretary,"  A 
similar  account  of  the  reason  of  his  retirement  is  given  in  the  'Shrews- 
bury Correspondence.' 

Sir  William  Trumbull  occupies  a  place  in  literary  as  well  as  political 
history,  and  has  the  distinction  of  having  aided  Dryden  with  his 
counsel  while  he  was  engaged  in  translating  the  '  .Eneid,'  and  of  having 
been  the  first  to  recommend  to  Pope  the  translation  of  Homer.  Dry- 
den thus  gracefully  mentions  him  in  his  'Postscript  to  the  .Kneis  :' — 
"  I  must  also  add,  that  if  tho  last  .Encid  shine  among  its  fellows,  it  is 
owing  to  tho  commands  of  Sir  W.  Trumbull,  ono  of  the  principal 


secretaries  of  state,  who  recommended  it  as  his  favourite  to  my  can-, 
and  for  his  sake  particularly  I  have  made  it  mine;  for  who  could 
confess  weariness  when  he  enjoined  a  fresh  labour  ? " 

Pope's  father  lived  at  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Sir  William  Trumbull's  place  at  Easthsnipstesd  ; 
and  here,  as  is  well  known,  Pope's  boyhood  and  commencing  manhood 
were  passed.  The  old  retired  statesman  and  tbe  young  poet  wer» 
constant  companions  :  they  read  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
together,  and  were  in  tho  habit  of  riding  with  one  another  three  or 
four  times  a  weok,  and  latterly  every  day.  The  first  of  Pope's  pas- 
torals was  addressed  to  Sir  W.  TmmbnlL  When  Pope  went  to 
London  in  1705  he  corresponded  with  "  the  amiable  old  statesman." 
Some  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  tbem  are  printed  in  Pope's 
works  (Roscoe's  edition,  vol.  Tiii.).  Pope  in  1709  published  some 
specimens  of  translations  from  Homer,  which  he  had  previously  com- 
municated in  manuscript  to  Sir  William  Trumbull.  Tno  latter  wrote 
to  him  (April  9,  170S),  "  I  am  confirmed  in  my  former  application  to 
you,  and  give  me  leave  to  renew  it  upon  this  occasion,  that  you  wonld 
proceed  in  translating  that  incomparable  poet,  to  make  him  speak 
good  English,  to  dress  his  admirable  characters  in  your  proper,  signifi- 
cant, and  expressive  conceptions,  to  make  his  works  as  useful  snd 
instructive  to  this  degenerate  ago  as  he  was  to  our  frisnd  Horace,  when 
he  read  bim  at  Pratneste  : 

'  Qel  quid  sil  pulchrum  qaid  tarpe,  quid  stile,  quid  non.'  " 

(Tope's  '  Works,'  Koscoc's  editioa,  vol,  viiL,  p.  v.) 

When  Pope  visited  Binfield  to  bid  it  adieu  btfore  tiking  up  hii 
residence  at  Twickenham,  be  found  Sir  William  Trumbull  dying,  and 
parted  from  bim,  as  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blount,  "  as  from  a 
venerable  prophet,  foretelling  with  lifted  hands  the  miseries  to  come, 
from  which  ho  ia  just  going  to  be  removed  himself."  Sir  William 
Trumbull  died  on  tho  14th  of 
Burnet  says  of  bim,  that  "be  was  tbe  t 
and  was  by  much  the  best  pleader  in  those  courts,  and 
a  diligent,  and  a  virtuous  man."  Pope's  laudatory  character  of  him 
in  his  '  Epitaph  on  Sir  William  Trumbull "  is  well  known. 

TRURO,  THOMAS  WILDE,  first  LORD,  the  son  , 


1716,  aged  eighty  years, 
enteet  of  all  our  civilian*, 
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tolicitor  in  Warwick-squara,  London,  and  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  wm 
bom  in  1762.  and  received  hit  early  education  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
He  waa  articled  aa  a  dark  in  hia  father*  office,  and  having  been 
admitted  an  attorney  in  lb05,  practised  for  some  years  as  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Wilde  and  Knight,  in  Castle-street,  Falcon  square.  In 
1817  he  waa  called  to  the  bar.  and  went  the  Weatera  Circuit  Good 
fortune  attendrd  him:  be  speedily  rose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate, 
and  became  leader  of  hia  circuit.  In  1821  he  waa  made  a  serjeant-at- 
law,  and  three  years  later  a  king's  aerjeant,  and  a  vast  accession  of 
business  was  the  consequence.  Under  Lords  Den  man  and  Brougham 
he  vt<  ens-aged  aa  a  junior  in  the  defeuce  of  Queen  Caroline,  which 
tended  materially  to  inoreaae  his  professional  reputation,  though  it 
retarded  faia  advancement  d urine  the  reign  of  George  IV.  In  1831 
be  was  elected  member  for  Newark,  against  the  influence  of  ths  late 
Luke  of  Newcastle,  and  though  thrown  out  in  Deovruber  1832,  ho 
regained  his  seat  in  January  1815,  and  retained  it,  as  colleaguo  with 
Mr.  W.  E  Gladstone,  nntil  1841,  when  he  was  elected  for  Worcester. 
In  1839  he  succeeded  Sir  &  M.  Rolfs,  now  Lord  Crauwortb,  a* 
solicitor-general,  and  becamo  attorney  general  in  16*1.  Iu  1846,  on 
tho  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power  under  Lord  John  Russell, 
Sir  Thorns*  Wilde  was  again  nominated  attorney-general,  but  within 
a  week  afterward*  waa  raised  to  the  bench  aa  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  on  the  death  of  Sir  N.  Tindal.  In  July  1650  he 
received  the  great  aval,  and  was  at  the  same  time  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Truro.  He  resigned  the  chancellorship  on  the  retire- 
ment of  bis  party  from  office  in  February  1852.  The  most  memorable 
eauae*  in  which  ho  was  profcasiunally  engaged  before  hie  elevation  to 
the  judicial  b,.nch  were  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  alluded  to  above, 
and  the  trial  of  the  late  Mr.  OCooneU  in  1844,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
service*  without  fee  or  retainer  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  tho  decision  of 
the)  law  court*  of  Dublin.  In  parliament  his  name  is  most  perma- 
nently connected  with  the  great  case  of  Stoekdala  v.  Hanaard,  which  ! 
involved  the  constitutional  question  a*  to  whether  the  House  of! 
Common*  had  tbo  right  of  publishing  its  reports  without  rendering  ita 
officers  thereby  liable,  to  proceeding*  in  the  court*  of  law.  Un  thia  < 
question  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  took  the  affirmative  side,  and  supported  it 
by  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours'  duration,  which  Dr.  Luabington  { 
pronounced  to  bo  "  the  moat  consummate  and  masterly  triumph  of 
leKal  reasoning  ever  known.''  The  matter  at  issue,  as  is  wall  known, 
waa  eventually  compromised  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  formally  conferring  upon  the  Houae  that  power  which 
it  had  hitherto  claimed  as  a  right  As  a  judge,  tho  reputation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde  stood  high :  he  was  patient,  painstaking,  and  impartial 
in  th"  hi;  best  degree.  Aa  lord  chancellor,  his  judgment*  were 
regarded  with  reaped;  and  though  most  of  the  cases  brought  before  ) 
him  were  uppeal*  from  tho  vice-chancellor*'  court",  whose  decision*  be 
frequently  reversed,  yet  of  hia  own  decision*  as  a  judge  only  one  was  ; 
reversed  on  appeal.  The  chief  fault  laid  to  hi*  charge  as  lord  chan-  I 
cellor  waa  an  over-anxious  and  too  elaborate  dwelling  on  all  the  points  ; 
in  *n  argument,  without  due  regard  to  their  relative  importance,  i 
Among  other  important  public  question*  which  were  decided  by  him 
in  thi*  capacity  waa  that  of  the  liraintree  Church-rates.  Lord  Truro  | 
waa  also  eminent  a*  a  legal  reformer.  WhiUt  holding  the  chancellor 
ship  he  ep{H>inled  a  commission  to  iuquire  Into  the  jurisdiction, 
pleading,  and  practice  of  the  court,  the  result  of  which  was  that  a 
bill  waa  introduced  and  carried  for  the  abolition  of  the  twelve  master- 
ships,  a  step  which  reduced  the  annual  fees  of  the  court  by  20,0007. 
By  another  act  also,  mainly  promoted  by  Lord  Truro,  some  other 
offices  were  consolidated  or  abolished,  and  the  practice  of  reoeiv- 
iug  fees  by  various  individual*  was  euppreued  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  estimated  saving  to  suitors  is  60,000*  a  year.  Among  tbo 
legal  reforms  effected  by  Lord  Truro  was  the  appointment  of  the 
jusiicei  to  relieve  the  chancellor  of  some  of  hi*  judicial  labours,  and  so 
to  enable  him  to  give  his  attention  to  hia  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
«ud  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  without  interruption  to  the  law  court*. 
To  hi -a  alao  the  legal  profession  owe*  the  reform  of  the  Common  Law 
procedure,  the  profesaed  object  of  which  is  to  sweep  away  the  anti- 
quated technicalities  upon  which  legal  deoiatoos  were  too  frequently 
ba**d,  and  to  insure  that  they  shall  henceforth  be  given  according  to 
their  own  respective  merits,  "  according  to  the  very  right  and  justice 
of  each  case,"  as  is  more  fully  explained  in  Kinlason's  'Summary  of 
Law  Procedure  Act,'  1854.  Lord  Truro  waa  twice 
:  hit  second  wife,  who  survives  him,  waa  Mademoiselle 
d'Kate,  daughter  of  H.tt-H.  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex. 
He"died  at  hi*  seat,  Bowes  Manor,  Southgate,  Middlesex,  on  the  11th 
of  November  lt»55,  and  waa  buried  by  the  side  of  the  late  Sir  Augustus 
d'Este,  in  the  Old  Minster  church  at  Kamagmte. 

TKYPHIODO'HUS  (TeweWeaiper),  a  Creek  grammarian  and  a  poet, 
who  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  appears  to  have  lived  iu  the  6th 
century,  about  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anaataaius.  Particulars 
about  hi*  life  are  not  known.  We  possess  by  him  an  epic  poem  of 
661  verses  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  which  bear*  the  title  'lAlov 
SAxrit  (Kxcidium  Troja>).    Tho  narrative  of  thia 


dull,  and  so  much  like  a  i 
have  thought  the  work  to  be  only  a  sketch  or  outline  drawn  up  by  the 
author  with  the  intention  of  working  it  out  into  a  longer  poem.  But 
there  Unojasaion  for  tMrddng  that  the^tuthor jrs*  japable^domg 


the  works  of  Q.  Smyrnsus  and  Coluthus,  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  without 
date.  Tims  beat  modern  editions  are  thooe  of  J.  Merrick,  bvo,  Oxford, 
174 1,  which  contains  a  Latin  translation  iu  verse,  by  N.  Fri*chlinu>,  and 
notes  by  various commentators;  of  Th.  Northmore,  Svo,  London,  17al; 
aud  lastly,  that  of  F.  A.  Wernicke,  Sro,  Leipzig,  181» :  this  U  tho  best 
critical  edition,  and  contain*  uioat  of  the  notea  of  former  edilurs. 

Besides  this  poem,  which  is  the  only  work  of  Tryphiodoru*  now 
extant,  be  wrote  various  others,  such  aa  on  the  *  Battle  of  Mar* thou,' 
on  the  '  Story  of  Hippodauieia,'  and  on  the  '  Sufferings  of  Odysteu*.' 
This  last  poem,  which  U  called  'Ghvaatia  Xttioypi^iutToi,  is  a  Etrauge 
specimen  of  tlie  low  state  of  poetical  taste  at  that  liuie.  The  author, 
according  to  Eustathius  ('  Ad  Odyss.,'  p.  1379),  contrived  to  compote 
this  poem  without  making  use  of  the  letter  «.  iConipero  Suidas, 
s.  t*.  rtp^t66vpos. ) 

TRYPHONI'KUS,  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  under 
Sepliinins  S»verus  and  his  son  Antoninus  Caracalia,  lie  wrote  uotes 
on  the  works  of  Ccrvidius  Soasvola,  and  twenty  one  book*  of  Disputa- 
tions*, from  which  there  are  excerpt*  in  the  Digest  Th.  io  it  a  rescript 
of  Antooinu*  to  him  (Cod.  1,  tit  V,  ft.  1),  hut  whether  in  hi*  capacity 
of  governor  of  Syria  or  a*  the  agent  of  the  Fjmju*  i*  uncertain,  lie  ii 
cited  once  by  Paulus. 

TSCHIRNHAUSEN,  EHREN FRIED  WALTHER  VON,  a  cele- 
brated German  mathematician  and  philosopher  of  the  17th  ten tury, 
waa  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  horn  at  Kieidiugswald  in 
Upper  Lusstia,  April  13,  1C51.  Having  received  in  his  father'*  house 
tho  clement*  of  a  scientific  education,  and  evince  I  considerable 
inclination  for  mathematical  pursuit*,  he  was  seutat  seventeen  .years 
of  age  to  the  University  of  Leydeu  in  order  to  ooiuplcte  his  studies. 
Here  lie  became  intimately  acquainted  with  tho  Baron  do  Niewland, 
who,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  iu  the  war  which, 
in  1672,  broke  out  between  Franco  and  HolUud,  induced  tho  young 
Tsahirnhausen  to  accompany  him  as  a  volunteer.  After  serving 
eighteen  months  in  the  Dutch  army,  his  father  recommended  him  to 
travel,  and  ho  spent  several  years  in  visiting  England,  France,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  returning  to  Kiesiingawald  through  Germany,  wberu  he 
pa>M>d  somo  time  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  During  his 
absence  from  home  he  found  means  to  collect  much  information 
respecting  the  subject*  of  natmal  philosophy,  aud  it  appears  to  have 
been  then  that  he  investigated  the  nature  of  the  curv* 
called  caustics,  and  which  have  since  borne  hia  name. 

Dr.  Barrow,  in  hi*  optical  lectures,  had  previously  de 
manner  in  which  the  ray*  of  light  cross  each  other  uear  the  focus  of  a 
reflecting  mirror,  but  M.  Tschiruhaussn  was  the  first  who  discovered 
the  curve  to  which  the  reflected  ray*  are  tangents.  In  a  paper  which 
was  read  before  the  Academic  d«*  Sciences  at  Paris  in  16S2,  lie  showed 
that  tho  caustic  formed  by  parallel  rays  when  reflected  from  the 
coucave  surface  of  a  hemisphere  is  an  epicycloid,  but  he  fell  into  a 
mistake  in  determining  the  relation  between  its  abscw.ee  and  ordinate*. 
The  properties  of  this  curve  were  afterwards  accurately  investigated 
by  MM.  De  la  Hire  and  Bernoulli 

On  bis  return  to  his  native  place  be  formed  the  project  of  making 
burning  lenses  of  great  dimensions,  but  there  being  at  that  time  in 
Saxony  no  establishment  for  executing  works  of  maguituda  in  glass, 
Tschiruhausen  obtained  from  the  elector  permission  to  form  one,  and, 
thi*  auoceeding,  two  others  were  soon  afterwards  I o and  id.  The  first 
lens  which  he  cast  and  ground  waa  of  the  kind  called  double  convex. 
It  was  more  than  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  iu  focal  ieugth  was  32  feet. 
He  appears  to  have  used  it  as  a  telescope,  for  he  state*  that,  without 
either  a  tube  or  an  eye-glass,  he  had  seen  through  it  the  whole  of  a 
town  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  (about  aeveu  English 
miles).  Nearly  at  th*  same  time  he  mado  a  doublo-oonrex  burning- 
gla>*,  3  feet  in  diameter  and  12  foot  in  focal  length,  which  weighed 
160  pounds.  The  diameter  of  tho  sun's  imago  in  it*  focus  was  about 
1 4  inch,  and  by  moans  of  a  small  leu?  placed  between  the  former  and 
the  foous  the  diameter  of  that  image  was  re  iuced  to  about  two-third* 
of  an  inch.  The  effects  produced  by  this  mirror  are  stated  in  the 
'Meinoires  de  1' Academic'  (1699),  and  from  the  account  it  appears 
that  it  was  capable  of  burning  wood  when  green,  aud  evun  when  wet; 
it  melted  thin  plates  of  iron,  and  vitrified  slate  aud  earthenware 
This  mirror  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  and 
given  to  the  academy.  Techumbausen  afterwards  made  a  *imU»r  lens, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  thi*  prince  in 
return  would  have  created  him  a  baron  of  the  empire.  The  philo- 
sopher however  declined  the  honour,  accepting  only  a  portrait  of  the 
emperor  and  a  chain  of  gold.  He  also  made  a  couoaro  mirror  of  thin 
copper,  about  44  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  in  focal  length,  and  the 
effects  produeed  by  it,  which  were  similar  to  those  produced  by  the 
glass  lens,  are  described  in  the  '  Acta  Eruditorum,'  Lipa,  1687.  It  is 
stated  that  the  rays  of  the  moon,  being  concentrated  by  the  lens  or 
by  the  mirror,  though  they  produced  a  brilliant  image,  gave  no 
sensible  degree  of  heat;  and  the  like  circumstance  is  related  of  the 
lunar  rays  when  concentrated  by  tho  great  lens  which  waa  executed 
in  1S02  by  Mr.  Parker  in  London. 

The  principle*  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  were,  in  the  time  of 
Taehirnhausen,  not  generally  admitted  among  mathematicians,  and 
the  Saxon  philosopher  was  one  who  gave  tho  preference  to  the  more 
'  the  ancient  geometry  in  researches  relating  to 
t  curves.   Entertaining  the  opinion  that  the  most 
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simple  method*  are  the  most  correct,  he  concluded  that  the  modern 
annlvM*  might  bo  dispensed  with  ;  and  in  1701  he  read  in  Pari*,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Academy,  a  '  Me'moiro '  containing  rule*  for  finding 
the  tangents  to  certain  curve*,  together  with  investigations  of  their 
rectification*  and  quadratures,  agreeably  to  the  method  followed  by 
the  ancients;  that  is,  without  the  consideration  of  infinitesimal 
quantities.  At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  he  read  a 
pecoud  'Memoirs'  ou  the  like  subjects,  with  relation  to  those  curve*  r 
which  are  called  mechanical,  and  in  thU  he  affirms  that  the  jirocwss 
which  he  used  waa  applicable  to  curved  of  all  kinds.  The  process 
excited  hiiiw  notice  at  tho  time,  and  tho  observations  mado  on  it  by 
B-  nioolli,  L'H  .j  iUl,  and  other  mathematicians  will  be  found  among 
the  Mcmoire*  which  havo  been  inserted  in  the  volumes  published  by 
the  academy,  but  it  Dow  possesses  only  an  historical  interest. 

In  1C*6  and  1C87  Tschiruhaus-ii  published  at  Amsterdam  two 
philosophical  works,  of  which  tho  first  is  entitled  '  Mrdicina  Cori-oria," 
and  in  this  rules  are  delivered  for  preserving  health.  The  other  is 
called  'Medicina  Mentis.'  It  contains  a  development  of  the  per 
ccptions  of  pKasure  and  pain  in  the  mind,  and  of  external  objects  by 
m<  ans  of  tho  senses,  but  it  constitutes  chiefly  a  course  of  logic  for 
peraims  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  In  this 
work  Tschiriibau.-en  mention*  the  properties  of  a  curve  line  which 
baa  since  borne  his  name.  It  is  formed  by  dividing  the  quadrants! 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  the  radius  passing  through  one  of  its  extremities, 
into  a  like,  number  of  equal  parts,  snd  drawing  lines  through  tho 
points  of  division  in  each  respectively,  parallel  to  one  another.  Tho 
poiuts  of  intersection  are  in  the  curve  line. 

Tschirnhauaen  rendered  considerable  service  to  his  country  by  tho 
di>covery  of  a  method  of  making  porcelain  similar  to  that  which  is 
obtained  from  China.  From  this  discovery  arose  the  manufacture  of 
the  Saxon  porcelain. 

He  died  in  October  170$,  and  waa  buried  with  pomp  at  one  of  bis 
own  estates  in  Saxony,  the  king  of  Poland  (Augustus),  from  respect  to 
his  memory,  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  funeral. 

TSCHUDI,  OILLKS  (in  Lotin  jBtfuliiu  7WWa*  or  Tichuditu),  is 
regarded  aa  the  father  of  Swiss  history.  He  was  born  in  1505,  in  the 
town  of  Glarus,  wbete  his  family,  which  ranked  among  the  nobility 
of  the  canton,  had  been  long  established.  One  of  his  early  instructors 
was  Zwiiigliog,  afterwards  tbo  eminent  reformer;  and  at  a  later  date 
he  atudied  at  tinsel  und<  r  GUreanus,  the  poot  and  scholar  of  Erasmus. 
Having  accompanied  Glnresnus  to  Paris,  he  remained  in  that  city  till 
1530,  when  he  returned  home  ;  and  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  space  from  1511  to  1649,  when  he  is  stated  to  have  been 
en  ployed  in  the  service  of  France  (but  in  what  capacity  is  not  ex- 
plained),  ws<  spent  in  filling  the  successive  offices  of  the  magistracy  in 
his  native  state,  of  which  he  rose  to  be  Landammano,  or  governor,  in 
1558.  Tschudi  employed  the  authority  of  bis  station  and  his  personal 
influence,  in  moderating  the  beats  excited  among  bis  countrymen  by 
the  religious  contentious  of  tho  time,  but  remained  himself  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  till  his  death  in  1672.  Ho  is  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  the  greater  part  of  which  however  still  remain  in 
manuscript  In  153S  (not  1530,  aa  stated  in  the  '  Riographio  Uni- 
vera.  He ')  appeared  in  a  small  quarto  volume  at  Basel,  a  geographical 
account  of  Switzerland,  in  Latin,  by  Tschudi,  under  the  title  of 
'  Argidii  Tschudi  Claronensis,  viri  apud  Helvetic*  clarissimi,  do  prises 
nc  vera  Alpina  Rbaetia,  cum  cactero  Alplnarum  gentium  tractu,  nobilis 
ac  crudita  ox  optimis  quibusqueao  probatis»itnia  autoribua  Descriptio.' 
Rut  this  is  only  a  translation  »f  Tschudi*a  work,  which  was  probably 
written  in  German,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
printed.  The  translator  waa  Sebastian  Miinater,  who  dedicatee  his 
performance  to  Tschudi  himself  in  a  very  encomiastic  address,  at  the 
cud  of  which  he  miein*  to  intimate  that  he  was  then  a  very  young  man 
('  notius  est  hodie  iu  orbe  Muuateri  notuen,  quam  ut  ob  moatn  Lufan- 
tiam  ii  studiosis  veniam  petero  anxie  contendam ').  Perhaps  this  was 
a  son  of  Sebastian  Muuater,  the  celebrated  Hebraist,  who  himself  waa 
nearly  fifty  by  this  time.  A  second  odition  of  the  book  appeared,  also 
in  quarto  and  at  Hasel,  in  1560,  iu  tho  title  of  which  (otherwise  some- 
what  varied)  we  bavs  a  peculiar  spelling  of  the  author's  nams— '  autore 
Aegi.ho  Schudo  Claronsnee■  (tie).  Appended  to  this  edition  is  a  table 
of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  by  the  learned  Conrad  Lyeosthents,  of 
liuflitch  (Rubeaquen«it>.  Another  work  of  Tsehudi's,  which  the 
'  Riograpbia  Universelle'  says  waa  published  in  his  lifetime,  but  not 
by  himself,  is  desciibcd  as  'Cartes  de  la  Suisse,'  1660  snd  15K5;' 
being,  we  suppose,  au  atlas  of  Switaerland,  but  where  published,  or  in 
what  form  or  language,  does  not  appear.  For  an  account  or  list  of 
Tschudi  s  numerous  writings  still  remaining  in  manuscript,  and  dis- 
persed in  the  libraries  of  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  Glarus,  4c,  we  must  rofcr 
to  his  articK',  by  Usteri,  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle,'  which  pro- 
fesses to  he  compiled  from  a  German  Memoir  of  Tschudi,  by  llde- 
pbocie  l-uchs,  puhliahed  at  St  Gall,  in  2  vola.  8vo,  in  1805.  It  is 
however  impossible  to  make  out  from  that  article  in  what  language 
some  of  these  writings  are  composed.  Tho  moat  important  work  of 
Tsehudi's  that  has  been  printed  is  his  Chronicle  of  Switzerland  from 
A.b.  li  on  to  1470,  which  was  published  at  Basel,  in  2  vola  folio,  in 
1731  and  by  Dr.  Jobann  Hudolff  Iselin  (not  J.  B.  Dselin,  aa  in 

'  Biog.  Univ.1),  under  the  title  of  « Aegidii  Tscbudii,  gaweseuen  Lan- 
datnmanns  xu  Glarus.  Chronicon  Helveticum.'  This  work,  which  is  in 
German,  enjoys  the  highest  reputation  and  authority  as  one  of  the 


main  foundations  of  Swiss  history.  A  sequel,  coming  down  to  1564,  is 
said  to  be  extant  in  manuscript  Another  treatise  of  Tsehudi's,  which 
the  '  Biographic  Universelle'  call*  his  classic  work,  is  said  to  have  becu 
published  at  Constaoco  iu  1768,  by  Jaoque«  Oallati,  under  the  title  of 
'  Description  de  l'aucieuno  Gallia  Contain,'  but  in  what  language  it  is 
written  is  not  stated. 

•TSCHUDI,  JOHANN  JAKOB  VON.  [Sec  vol.  VI.  ml.  M.'S.} 
TUCKER,  ABRAHAM,  a  distinguished  metaphysician,  was  descended 
from  a  Somersetshire  family,  and  was  born  ou  the  2nd  of  September 
1705.  Hi*  father  was  an  eminent  merchant  in  London,  who  amassed 
a  largo  fortune,  and  died  in  hi*  sou's  infancy,  leaving  him  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Isaac  Tillard.  "  Of  tho  memory 
of  this  relation,"  says  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  in  hi*  biographical  sketch 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  'Light  of  Nsturs  Pursued,'  "Mr. 
Tucker  to  tbo  latest  hour  of  his  life  never  failed  to  speak  with  extreme 
affection  and  gratitude,  frequently  observing  that  he  was  indebted  for 
every  principle  of  honour,  benevolence,  aud  liberality  which  he  los- 
s-sued to  the  indefatigable  pains  and  bright  example  of  bis  uncle." 
Tucker  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Bishop's  Htortford,  and  in  1721  entered 
as  a  gvntleman  commoner  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  During  his  stay 
at  Oxford  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  metaphysical  and  mathematical 
■todies,  but  found  tims  also  to  make  himself  master  of  the  French 
aud  Italian  languages,  and  to  cultivate  a  natural  taste  for  music  iuto 
very  considerable  skill.  About  1724  he  went  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
"  where  for  some  time,"  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  inform*  us,  "  be  applied 
very  closely  to  tho  law,  in  which  he  acquired  such  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  enabled  him  to  conduct  with  advantage  the  mansgement  of 
hia  own  affair*,  and  frequently  to  render  very  essential  service  to  hi* 
frionda  and  neighbours ;  but  bis  fortune  not  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
profession,  to  the  pursuit  of  which  neither  his  constitution  nor  Lis 
inclination  waj  adapted,  he  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  Whilo  hs 
continued  at  the  Temple,  be  commonly  passed  the  vacations  in  tours 
through  different  parts  of  England  or  Scotland,  sad  once  made  a 
summer  excursion  into  France  and  Flanders." 

la  1727  Mr.  Tucker  purchased  Betchworth  Castle,  near  Dorking, 
with  an  extensive  estate  attached.  Us  immediately  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  agriculture,  and,  "with  his  usual  industry,  he  committed 
to  paper  a  great  variety  of  remarks  which  he  either  had  made  himself, 
collected  from  his  neighbours  and  tenants,  or  selected  from  different 
authors,  both  ancient  aud  modern,  who  have  treated  on  rural  economy." 
Iu  1736  he  warned  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Edward  Barker,  Eeoj,  of 
East  Betchworth,  cursitor  baron  of  tho  exchequer  and  receiver  ot  the 
tenths  He  had  two  daughters  by  this  lady,  who  died  in  1754.  Tbs 
eldest  daughter,  Judith,  survived  her  father,  and  died  uu  mar  tied  in 
1795.  Dorothea  Maria,  the  younger,  married,  in  1763,  Sir  Henry 
Paulet  St  John,  Bart,  and  was  the  mother  of  -ir  H.  P.  St  John  MUd- 
may,  who  assumed  tbs  name  of  Mildmay  on  a  marriage  with  an 
heiress  of  that  name,  and  who  udited  the  '  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,' 
and  wrote  the  sketch  of  bis  grandfather's  Life,  from  which  we  have 
quoted. 

Tucker  felt  the  loss  of  his  wife  very  severely,  and  occupied  himself 
for  some  time  in  twios  transcribing  all  tho  letters  ho  had  ever  received 
from  her.  He  then  applied  himself  to  educate  his  daughters,  aud 
himself  taught  them  French  and  Italian.  In  1755  be  put  together  aud 
arranged  some  materials  which  a  friend  had  seut  to  turn  fur  the  pur- 
pose, and  published  them  in  a  pamphlet,  with  the  name  '  The  Country 
Gentleman's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  the  subject  of  Party  Clubs.'  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay  aays  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  very  scarce,  and  of 
which  ho  bad  with  difficulty  procured  a  copy,  that  it  waa  not  a  party 
production,  but  a  general  exbortatioo,  addressed  chiefly  to  young  men, 
against  strong  political  feeling.  We  learn  on  tbo  same  authority  tout 
Tucker  kept  quite  aloof  from  politics,  and  having  been  often  solicited 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Surrey,  invariably  refused. 
"  He  was  once  only  prevailed  on  to  attend  a  county  meeting  at  Epjom, 
where  party  ran  very  high  ;  and  though  ho  took  no  active  part  iu  the 
proceedings  there,  he  was  introduced  into  a  ludiciou*  ballad,  where  ho 
is  described  with  several  other  gentlemen  of  respectability  and  talent, 
as  confounded  by  the  superior  powers  and  eloquence  of  the  Whigs  of 
Unit  dsy.  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  and  Sir  Humphrey  Coatca.  This  circum- 
stance afforded  to  Mr.  Tucker  abuudaut  matter  for  humorous  animad- 
version, and  whenever  politics  were  the  subject  of  conversation  bo 
seldom  failed  to  advert  to  the  ill  success  of  his  only  essay  iu  public 
life  ;  and  so  much  amused  with  the  figure  he  made  in  Terse,  that 
he  set  the  ballad  to  music." 

It  was  sbout  tho  year  1750,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  that 
Tucker  began  his  great  work  '  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued; '  at  least 
no  papers  relating  to  it  were  found  of  sn  earlier  date.  Rut  the  mate- 
rials  for  that  work  must  have  been  long  in  course  of  collection,  and  it 
probably  contains  the  result*  of  tho  observation  and  reflection  of  a 
whole  life.  "My  thoughts,"  aays  Tucker  of  himself,  "have  taken  a 
turn  from  my  earliest  youth  towards  searching  iuto  the  foundations 
and  measures  of  right  and  wrong ;  my  love  for  retirement  has  furnished 
mo  with  continual  leisure,  and  the  exercise  of  my  reason  ha*  been  my 
daily  employment''  When  bo  had  determined  upon  composing  his 
work,  wo  are  told  by  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  that  "he  mado  several 
sketches  of  the  plan  for  hia  work  (one  of  which  bo  afterwards  printed 
iu  the  shape  of  a  dialogue,)  before  be  finally  decided  on  the  method 
be  should  pursue ;  sad  after  he  had  ultimately  arranged  aud  digested 
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hia  materials,  he  twice  transcribed  the  whole  copy  in  his  own  band." 
And  be  endeavoured  to  improve  himself  in  composition  by  a  study  of 
Uia  principal  Greek  and  Ijatin  authors,  and  by  translating  the  moat 
admired  passages  of  Cicero.  Demosthenes.,  and  others.  The  firat  spe- 
cimen of  bit  work  waa  published  in  1763  under  the  Utle  '  Free  Will :' 
thia  waa  a  selection  fiom  tbe  four  octavo  volume*  of  the  '  Light  of 
Nature  Pursued,'  whioh  be  gave  to  the  world  in  1765.  In  tbe  mean- 
time, a  criticism  in  the  '  Monthly  Review'  on  the  '  Free  Will'  led  him 
to  publish  a  reply,  under  tbe  title  '  Man  in  Queat  of  Himself ;  by 
Cutbbert  Comment.'  He  published  tbo  'Light  of  Nature  Pursuod' 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Kdwsrd  Search.  Tbo  remainiug  volume* 
of  tbo  work,  tbe  composition  of  which,  together  with  nisgislerial 
duties  and  tbe  superintendence  of  hia  estate,  occupied  the  remainder 
of  bia  life,  were  edited  after  bia  death  by  hia  daughter. 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  givea  tbe  following  interesting  account  of  Mr. 
Tucker's  habits  :— u  He  always  row  early  in  tbe  morning  to  pursue 
hia  literary  labours.  During  the  winter  mouths  he  cotumotily  burnt  a 
lamp  in  bis  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  bis  own  fire.  After 
breakfast  be  returned  again  to  bis  studies  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  passed  tbe  remainder  of  the  morning  in  walking,  or  in  some  rural 
exercise.  As  he  waa  remarkably  abstemious,  be  lost  but  littlo  time  at 
the  bible,  but  usually  spent  the  early  part  of  tbe  evening  in  summer 
in  walking  over  bit  estate,  collecting  information  on  all  agricultural 
subjects  from  hi*  tenants,  and  ooinmitting  the  result  of  tbeir  practical 
experience  to  paper.  In  winter  be  completed  the  regular  measure  of 
i  by  traversing  his  own  apartment,  and,  after  accomplishing 
I  he  had  allotted  to  himself,  be  employed  the  remainder  of 
i  in  reading  to  bis  daughters."  In  1771  blindness  over- 
took him,  a  fever  bavin*  complete  1  what  incessant  application  bad 
prepared  tbe  way  for.  "  Ilia  favourite  object  however  waa  not  aban- 
doned in  oonaeiiuenc*  of  this  calamity,  his  mechanical  ingenuity 
enabling  bitn  to  direct  the  construction  of  a  machine,  which  guided 
bia  band  and  helped  him  to  write  so  legibly  that  bis  productions  were 
easily  transcribed  by  an  amanuensis."  He  also  received  invaluable  aid 
from  hi*  elder  daughter,  whom  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  not  unjustly  com- 
pares to  Milton's  daughter.  "She  transcribed  tbe  whole  of  his 
voluminous  work  for  tbe  pre**;  and  so  eutirely  did  she  devote  her 
time,  like  Milton's  daughter,  to  those  pursuit*  which  would  make  her 
most  useful  to  her  father,  that  she  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  tbo 
Greek  language,  iu  which  she  made  such  proficiency  as  to  be  enabled 
to  preaerve  to  her  father,  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  an  inter- 
course with  bi«  favourite  authors,  of  whioh  his  misfortune  must 
otherwise  bavo  deprived  him."    Tucker  died  November  20,  1774. 

Tucker's  work  is  one  which  for  various  reasons,  its  length  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  tbo  subject,  is  read  by  few  ;  but  many  will  know  the 
bestowed  on  it  by  Paley  in  the  prefaco  to  his '  Moral  and 
litical  Philosophy  :'— "  There  i*  however  one  work  to  which  I  owe 
so  much  that  it  would  b;  ungrateful  nut  to  oonfeua  the  obligation  :  I 
mean  the  writings  of  the  late  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq.,  part  of  which 
were  published  by  himself,  and  tbe  remainder  since  his  death,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,  by  Kdward  Search,  Esq.'  I 
liavo  found  in  this  writer  more  original  thinking  and  observation 
upon  the  several  subjects  that  ho  has  taken  in  hand  than  in  any  other, 
not  to  say  than  in  all  others  put  together.  His  talant  also  for  illus- 
tration is  unrivalled.  But  his  thoughts  are  diffused  through  a  long, 
various,  aud  irregular  work.  I  shall  account  it  no  mean  praise  if  I 
have  been  aomotiines  able  to  dispose  into  method,  to  collect  into 
heads  snd  articles,  or  to  exhibit  in  more  compact  and  tangible  masses, 
what,  in  that  otherwise  excellent  performance,  is  spread  over  too 
much  surface." 

The  'Light  of  Nature  Pursued'  is  a  desultory  work,  and  not  a 
systematic  treatise,  on  mind  and  morals,  and  is  of  a  practical  rather 
than  a  theoretical  character.    The  principles  of  mental  and  moral  j 
science  are  but  cursorily  treated,  and  with  tho  view  of  being  applied  to  ] 
tbe  buainesa  aud  practical  exigencies  of  man's  life.    Tucker  adopts  j 
Hartley's  theory  of  association,  with  its  objectionable  material  ele- 
ments ;  but  instead  of  '  association '  be  always  uses  the  term  '  trans- 
lation.' a  term  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  preference  to 
that  wbioh  bo  discards.    Tbo  striking  qualities  of  Tucker's  work  are 
ingenuity  and  fertility  of  illustration,  a  rich  quiet  vein  of  humour, 
which  has  procured  for  him  the  title  of  *  the  metaphysical  Montaigne,' 
and  a  lofty  moral  aim,  which  renders  the  work  as  useful  to  the 
itudent  aa  its  humour  and  variety  of  illustration  render  it  generally 
entertaining. 

Tucker  was  a  favourite  author  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  has 
evidently  bestowed  great  pain*  upon  his  sketch  of  him.  "  He  had 
many  of  tbe  qualities  which  might  bo  expected  in  an  affluent  country 
gentleman,  living  in  a  privacy  undisturbed  by  political  seal,  and  with 
by  the  calls  of  a  profession,  at  a  time  when 
I  had  not  entirely  renounced  her  old  taste  for  metaphysical 
ation.  He  waa  naturally  endowed,  not  indeed  with  more  than 
ordinary  acuteneaa  or  sensibility,  nor  with  a  high  degree  of  reach  and 
range  of  mind,  but  with  a  singular  capacity  for  careful  observation  and 
original  reflection,  aud  with  a  fancy  perhaps  unmatchod  in  producing 
various  and  happy  illustration.  The  most  observable  of  his  moral 
qualities  appear  to  have  been  prudence  and  cheerfulness,  go'jd-usture 
and  easy  temper.    The  influence  of  his  situation  and  character  is 


English  squires  of  bis  time,  he  became,  like  many  of  them,  a  tort  of 
humourist.  Hence  much  of  his  originality  and  independence;  hence 
the  boldness  with  which  he  openly  employs  illustrations  from  homely 
aubjoct*.  He  wrote  to  please  himself  more  than  the  public.  He  had 
too  little  regard  for  readers,  either  to  sacrifice  his  siuocrity  to  them, 
or  to  curb  bis  own  prolixity,  repetition,  and  egotism,  from  tbe  fear  of 
fatiguing  them  Ho  was  by  early  education  a  believer  in  Christi- 
anity, if  not  by  natural  character  religious.  Hia  calm  good  senso  and 
accommodating  temper  led  bim  rather  to  explain  established  doctrines 
to  bis  philoaopby  than  to  assail  them.  Hence 


in  a  manner  agreeable 
he  was  represented  si 


a  time-server  by  freethinkers,  and  aa  a  heretic 

by  the  orthodox  Hod  he  recast  without  changing  his  thought*, 

—had  be  detached  those  ethical  observations,  for  which  he  had  so 
peculiar  a  vocation,  from  the  disputes  of  his  country  and  his  day,— 
be  might  have  thrown  many  of  hi*  chapters  into  their  proper  form  ot 
essay*,  which  might  have  been  compared,  though  not  likened,  to  those 
of  Hume."  ('  Dissertation  on  tho  progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,' 
Wbewell's  edition,  p.  268.; 

The  beat  edition  of  the  'Light  of  Nature  Pursued'  is  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  in  7  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  reprint  of  this  edition  in 
'2  vols.  8vo,  1837.  An  abridgment  of  the  work  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Haalitt,  which  is  now  out  of  print,  but  which  is  highly  commended 
by  competent  juduea  The  tract  in  reply  to  the  '  Monthly  Review,'  of 
whioh  the  full  title  is  '  Man  in  Quest  of  Himself,  or  a  Defenco  of  the 
Individuality  of  the  Human  Mind  or  Self,'  is  printed  in  Porr't '  Meta- 
physical Tracts,'  publi'hod  by  Lumley,  1837. 

TUCKER,  JOSIAH,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  and  distinguished 
political  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Laugharne  in  Car- 
marthenshire in  1711.  Samo  time  afterwards  hia  father  went  to 
reside  on  a  small  estate  near  Aberystwith  in  Cardiganshire,  which  had 
become  his  property,  and  which  he  cultivated  himself,  having  been 
brought  up  as  a  farmer.  Although  his  means  were  very  small,  he 
contrived  to  send  bis  son  to  Ruthin  School  in  Denbighshire,  where  be 
pursued  hit  studies  with  such  success  as  to  bo  enabled  to  obtain  an 
exhibition  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  In  those  days  it  was  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  to  perform  the  journey  between  Wales  and  Oxford, 
and  it  is  said  that  young  Tucker  was  obliged  to  go  backwards  and 
forwards  on  foot,  with  a  stiok  over  bis  shoulder  and  a  bundle  at  the 
end  of  it  On  one  occasion  his  father  mounted  him  upon  bis  own 
hone,  but  the  young  man  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  convenience  of 
his  father  to  bis  own  pride,  and  in  future  journeys  he  resumed  bis 
stick  and  his  bundle.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  university  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  served  tho  euraoy  of  All  Saints,  Bristol.  He 
next  became  curate  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Bristol,  and  wsa  ap- 
pointed a  minor  canon  in  tho  cathedral  of  that  city.  Here  be  had  the 
good  fortune  to  engage  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Dr.  Butler,  tbo 
bUbop  of  his  diocese,  who  appointed  him  a*  hia  domestic  chaplain, 
and  afterward*  obtained  for  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
Bristol.  To  the  active  friendship  of  his  excellent  patron  he  waa  also 
indebted  for  tbe  rectory  of  St.  Stephen's,  to  which  he  succeeded  is 
1749.  To  complete  at  once  the  history  of  his  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, we  will  add  that  in  1758  be  became  dran  of  Gloucester,  and 
about  tbe  same  time  took  bis  degree  of  D.D. 

To  his  residence  in  the  great  commercial  city  of  Bristol  may,  in 
great  measure  be  ascribed  the  prevailing  character  of  his  political 
writings,  tbe  best  of  which  are  thoae  which  relate  to  tbo  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Passing  over  for  the  present  such  of  his  pub- 
lications upon  othor  subjects  as  may  intervene  in  point  of  time,  we 
ahall  be  the  better  ablo  to  give  a  connected  view  of  bis  principal 
writings  upon  trade.  In  1718  hs  published  hit  first  commercial 
work,  eutitled  '  A  Brief  Essay  on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantage* 
which  respectively  attend  Franco  and  Great  Britain  with  regard  to 
Trade,  with  some  Proposals  for  removing  the  Principal  Disadvantage* 
of  Great  Britain,  in  a  new  method.'  In  this  essay  he  condemned  the 
French  system  of  taxation,  especially  the  taille,  the  duties  upon  salt, 
and  those  laid  upon  provisions  entering  their  great  cities.  Ho  ob- 
jected ulso  to  their  mode  of  farming  the  revenue,  to  tbeir  'maitrises' 
or  guilds,  and  to  their  monopolies  and  exclusive  charter*.  Nor  did 
tbe  taxes  of  this  country  escape  hia  censure,  "  Tbe  taxes  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  in  fact  so  many  taxes  upon  trade  and  industry ; 
and  such  must  be  accounted  the  duties  upon  soap,  oosl,  candles,  salt, 
and  leather.  Likewise  the  duties  upon  tbe  importation  of  foreign  raw 
materials,  to  be  employed  in  our  own  manufactures,  are  to  many 
fetters  and  chains  to  prevent  the  progress  of  labour  and  the  circula- 
tion of  wealth."1  Ho  denounced  "  our  monopolies,  public  companies, 
and  corporate  charters,*  as  being  "  the  bane  aud  destruction  of  a  free 
trade."  Amongst  the  moat  important  of  his  proposals  for  improving 
the  trade  of  Great  Britaiu  may  be  mentioned  a  union  with  Ireland  in 
all  respects,  as  to  parliament,  trade,  and  taxes;  an  extension  of  our 
inland  navigation ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  warehousing  good* 
on  importation,  at  the  option  of  the  merchant.  At  that  time  we  had 
very  few  canals ;  a  prejudice  existed  against  them ;  and  more  than 
twenty  years  after  tbe  publication  of  this  essay  wo  find  a  canal  bill 
opposed  in  parliament  as  tending  to  injure  the  coasting-trad u,  and  as 
being  "  greatly  prejudicial  to  that  most  important  object,  the  nursery 
and  increase  of  seamen.''  (Cavendish's  '  Debate*.'  1 5th  Feb.,  1 7  60,  voL  i, 
p.  337-9.)  A  system  of  warehousing,  it  it  well  known,  had  been  pro- 
poeol  by  Str  Robert  Walpolo  in  1733,  and  abandoued  on  account  of 
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the  storni  of  opposition  which  it  eocountered.  Nor  did  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  of  tho  merchants  sllow  this  valuable  measure  to  be 
carried  iuto  effect  for  mote  than  half  a  century  after  tho  dean  of 
Gloucester  had  moat  plainly  pointed  out  ita  advantages.  Hia  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  upon  "this  point  are  hardly  aueceptible  of 
improvement  after  fifty  year  s'  ebullience  of  the  practical  effects  of  thi» 
system. 

In  177*  be  first  published  a  tract  which  be  had  written  sixteen 
ye*rs  before,  entitled  •  A  Solution  of  the  important  Question,  whether 
a  Poor  Country,  where  Raw  Materials  an*V Provisions  are  Cheap  and 
\V.vte8  Low,  can  Supplant  the  Trade  of  a  R»b.  Manufacturing  Country, 
where  Raw  Materials  and  Provisions  are  Dear  t°d  the  Prioo  of  Labour 
Hiah.'  Tho  subject  in  very  ably  treated,  nod  is  usually  the  eeae 
with  tic  d<  nti)  iu  a  plain  aud  pructioal  manner.  _Jli«l  L'.&'«»-W_we" 
worthy  of  attention,  as  tho  qucetiou  is  still  01 
'  The  Care  of  gniug  to  War  for  tho  Sake  of  Trade,  considered  in 
Light,"  is  another  valuable  tract,  first  published  in  1798,  and  repab- 
li.hod  with  the  last.  It  is  an  enlightened  exposition  of  the  evils  of 
war  in  regard  to  trade,  and  of  the  folly  of  engsgiug  in  the  one  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  the  other.  M.  Turcot  thought  so  well  of  this  tract 
that  lie  translated  it  iuto  the  French  language,  and  wrote  a  very  com- 
plimentary letter  to  the  author.  Some  years  later  he  published  a 
work  upon  a  similar  plan,  namely,  '  Cui  Bono  t  or  an  Enquiry  what 
Benefits  cau  ariie  either  to  tho  English  or  the  Ainerioiuis,  the  French, 
S|ianiarda,  or  Dutch,  from  the  greatest  Victories  or  Successes  in  tho 
Present  War ;  being  a  .Scri-  s  of  Letters  addressed  to  Monsieur  Keeker.' 
It  laboured  by  argument  and  by  familiar  illustrations  to  show  the 
impolicy  of  war,  aud  to  discourage  jealousy  and  excluaiveness  in 
national  commerce 

But  the  moat  remarkable  of  all  the  commercial  tracts  of  Dean 
Tucker  was  published  in  1785,  being  *  Reilectiooa  ou  the  Present 
Mutters  iu  Dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  The  object  of 
this  tract  was  to  point  out  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  commercial  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  to  suggest  to  the  English 
merchants  a  scheme  for  evading  restrictions  and  monopolies  by  the 
use  of  the  free  Irish  ports  for  their  commercial  adventures.  The  ends 
proposed  to  bo  accomplished  by  these  m<ans  were — 1st,  "A  free  trade, 
for  the  benefit  of  both  kingdoms,  to  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope ; "  In  other  words,  an  e*ce|te  from  the  commercial  mono- 
poly of  the  Ea»t  India  Company  :  Sadly,  "  A  free  trade  to  Kgypt  and 
the  Levant,''  at  that  time  restricted  by  the  charter  of  the  Turkey 
Company  :  3rdly,  "  A  free  importation  of  sugars  and  of  other  products 
of  the  warmer  climates,  from  the  cheapest  market,  wherever  it  can  be 
fonnd:"  4thly,  "A  free  navigation,  exempted  from  those  clogs  and 
restrictions  which  are  required  by  the  famous  Act  of  Navigation:" 
and  itbly,  "  Tho  free  exportation  and  importation  of  grain."  It  is 
Interesting  to  observe  that  tho  first  of  these  objects  was  not  attained 
uutil  1S33,  nor  the  second  until  1826;  and  that  tha  third,  fourth,  aud 
fifth  have  only  been  accomplished  within  the  last  ten  yean,  and  after 
the  most  protracted  aud  active  political  discussion. 

Even  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Tucker's  commercial  views  will  serve 
to  rank  him  amongst  the  highest  of  tho  political  writers  of  the  last 
century,  for  it  must  bo  recollected  that  when  be  commenced  his  j 
inquiries  tho  genius  of  Adam  Smith  had  not  yet  enlightened  the 
world.  The  '  Wealth  of  Nations'  was  not  published  uutil  1776,  and 
the  cuurse  of  lectures  from  which  were  developed  the  foundations  of 
that  great  work  did  not  begin  sooner  than  1752,  or  four  years  after 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Tuokcr  a  '  Easay  on  Trade; '  nor  are  we  aware 
that  any  of  Adam  Smith's  lortures  at  Glasgow  appeared  in  print ! 
before  tho  publication  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.'  The  value  of  Dr. 
Tucker's  smaller  tracts  and  easaya  upon  trade  makes  it  a  subject  of 
regiet  that  he  did  not  complete  a  more  methodical  and  scion  tine  work 
which  he  bsd  undertaken.  This  work  was  commenced  at  the  desire 
of  Dr.  ilayter,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  preceptor  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  III.  The  circumstances  connected  with  this  1 
work  msy  bo  bust  explained  in  the  words  of  the  author : — "  His  lord- 
ship's design  wsa  to  put  into  the  bands  of  his  royal  pupil  such  a 
treatise  us  would  convey  both  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  national  commerce,  freed  from  the  narrow  conceptions  of 
ignorant  or  the  sinister  views  of  crafty  and  designing  men.'*  "  I  there- 
fore entered  upon  the  work  with  all  imaginable  alacrity,  and  intended 
to  entiiule  my  performance  the  Elements  of  Commerce  and  Theory 
of  Taxes ;  but  I  had  not  made  a  great  progress  before  I  discovered 
that  such  a  work  was  by  no  means  proper  to  be  sheltered  under  the 
protectiuu  of  a  royal  patrouage,  on  account  of  the  many  jealousies  to 
which  it  was  liable,  and  the  cavils  which  might  be  raised  against  it. 
In  fact.  1  soon  found  that  there  was  scarcely  a  step  1  could  take  but 

"  i  length  of  time  had 


of  Common:;  for  the 
passing  through  its 


would  bring  to  light  some  glaring  absurdity 

rendered  sacred,  aud  which  the  multitude  would  have  been  taught  to 
contend  for  as  if  their  all  was  at  atake.  Soaree  a  proposal  could  1  ( 
recommend  for  introducing  a  free,  generous  and  impartial  system  of 
national  commerce,  but  it  had  such  numbers  of  popular  errors  to  com- 
bat with  as  would  have  excited  loud  clamours  aud  fierce  opposition.'' 
For  lbe>e  reasons  he  hud  the  scheme  aside,  and,  unfortunately  for  bis 
own  fame  and  for  the  intc  rents  of  mankind,  be  never  resumed  it, 

While  the  concerns  of  trade  were  thus  engaging  his  attention,  other 
measures  of  public  policy  aroused  his  interest  and  exercised  his  pen. 
i  fail  to  • 


the  principles  of  free  trade  and  the  ini 
laws  were  never  absent  from  his  mind. 

In  1751  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Ho 
naturalisation  of  foreign  Protestants,  and  after 
other  stages  was  lost  on  the  third  reading.  ThU  circumstance  gave 
rise  to  two  very  able  pamphlets,  in  which  the  dean  contended  strongly 
for  the  measure.  Three  years  before,  in  his  '  Essay  ou  Trade,'  he  had 
proposed  to  encourage  the  settling  of  foreigners  in  this  country  ss  one 
of  the  means  of  increasing  our  wealth  aud  advancing  our  trad- and 
manufactures ;  and  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  he  published  •  Reflec- 
tions on  tha  Expediency  of  a  Law  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Forcigu 
Protestants,'  in  two. parts.  In  these  he  gave  a  most  lucid  and  com- 
plote  historical  review  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  foreigners  from  the 
earliest  time  ;  sud  treated  with  severity  and  ridicule  the  jealous  stid 
illiberal  conduct  of  the  English  with  regard  to  other  nations.  His 
rguments  iu  favour  of  inducing  foreigners  to  give  this  country  the 
iit  of  their  skdl  and  capital,  and  his  enlightened  analysis  of  our 
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their  exclusion,  are  among  tha  very  best  ot 
oon  called  upon  to  exert  himself  again  in  the 
a  bdl  w*s  brought  into  the  Lords  to  permit 
I  by  parliament,  a  privilege  from  which  they 
u  act  of  the  "th  J.unes  I.  (c.  2).  chiefly  directed 
:iicb  required  all  persons  applying  for  nam- 
iinont  of  the  Lord  s  Supper.  This 
uses  of  parliament,  and  through- 
d  uy  the  lniui'tera,  at  leugth 
.  U.  it,  become  the  law  than  the 
redoubled,  and  while 
urtoolc  the  defence 
Naturalisations.' 
and  the  popu- 
ces,  that  they 
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his  opposition  to  their  preju^  w  wi{. 
full  canouicals;  and  he  is  aai,       f  b]io 
neBsed  the  ceremony  from  his  own  gsrden.    The  v'°l ^  the  facts 
ftoling  upon  tho  subject  at  that  time  may  be  judged  of  irv  ^  pu^0 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  winter  session,  iu  the  same  y«ar,wii 
of  Newcastle  was  forced  to  move  for  the  repcid  of  the  act, 
the  obnoxious  measure  was  actually  repealed.  vrioan 
At  the  very  cotumenoemeot  of  the  disturbances  in  the  aT^,,^ 
colonies,  the  dean  took  a  view  of  British  interests  at  variant --am. 
all  parties),  and  published  several  tracts  from  time  to  time  as  th 
test  proceeded.    He  showed  no  sympathy  with  the  AtcericauKL 
did  he  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  complaiuta.    Ou  the  cont^ 
he  vindicated  the  constitutional  right  of  the  mother  couutry  to«» 
her  colouies,  and  accused  tho  Americans  of  ingratitude  iu  Vc<isiE 
the  mild  and  liberal  sway  of  KngUnd.    Tims  far  be  agreed  with  q 
court  party;  but  while  they  urged  coercion  and  puuiabntent,  a 
while  the  opposition  were  seeking  to  conciliate  and  uiako  couec«-ioi 
Dr.  Tucker  proposed  to  abandon  the  colonies  altogether,    lie  did  i 
doubt  the  power  of  England  to  coerce  the  Americans,  but  he  iuk<,» 
in  'A  Letter  from  a  Merchant  in  London,  to  hia  Nephew  in  Anion* 
"How  are  wv  to  be  benefited  by  our  victories f    Au-l  what  fiuj 
are  to  result  from  making  you  a  conquered  people  f    Not  au  incron, 
of  trade;  that  is  impossible:  for  a  ei.opkeepur  will  never  get  t)i«  uio 
custom  by  beating  his  customer;  and  what  is  true  of  a  shopkeeper 
ti  ue  of  a  shopkeepiug  nation."   To  these  opinions  he  always  adhere, 
and  took  every  occasion  to  enforce  them.    Writing  so  Lite  as  17  b: 
he  stated  that  he  had  held  tho  opinion  for  upwards  of  live  and  twenty 
yeats  that  colonies  were  detrimental  to  a  country,  and  that  ho  had 
been  "  growing  every  day  more  and  more  couvinced."    These  views 
were  consistent  with  his  uniform  advocacy  of  perfect  freedom  of  Undo 
and  navigation ;  and  were  strengthened  by  his  horror  of  the  nue-dka* 
wsre  which  had  too  often  been  caused  by  distant  colonial  possessions 

The  warmth  of  tho  controversy  led  him  to  speak  with  muoli  acri- 
mony of  the  American  people,  th'  ir  leaders  and  advocates,  and  *orue 
of  hia  statements  brought  him  iuto  collision  with  Mr.  Burke,  who 
treated  him  with  great  disrespect.  "  This  Dr.  Tucker."  he  said  iu  tins 
celebrated  speech  on  American  taxation  (April  IS),  1771),  "is  already 
a  dean,  and  his  earnest  endeavours  in  this  vineyard  will,  I  suppos/ 
raise  him  to  a  bishopric."  In  consequence  of  this  reference  to  himself* 
the  dean  addressed  his  next  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  jjp* 
Burke,  and  dissected  tho  speeches  of  that  statesmen  upon  tho  American 
question,  and  again  enforced  his  own  opiuioua. 

His  views  of  the  American  question  led  bira  frequently  to  onnosn 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Locke,  aud  relied  upon  by  the 
Americans  -  that  the  consent  of  the  governed,  given  either  by  thorn 
selves  or  by  their  repiesentalivee  chosen  by  them,  istheonly  foundation 
of  civil  government  and  the  ouly  justification  of  taxes.    In  many  of 
his  pemphleta  he  combated  these  principles,  and  at  length  d.j voted  »u 
elaborate  work  to  their  refutation.    Iu  1781  his  '  Treatise  oonoeruiag 
Civil  Government '  appeared.    It  consists  of  three  parts.    In  the  flr»t  ho 
examines  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Locke,  aud  of  bis  followers.  Dr.  Pi  ioe,  Dr. 
Priestley,  aud  Mr.  Molyneux,  as  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  political 
liberty.    In  the  second  he  otfer*  a  theory  of  his  own  as  the  true  b:uisj 
of  civil  government,  and  suggests  alterations  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion.   In  the  last  he  describes  the  former  Gothio  or  feudal  constitu- 
tion of  England,  chiefly  in  order  to  show  the  gradual  increase  of 
■  tho  limitation  of  tho  Influeooe  of  the  crown.  Tho 
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work  evinces  much  acutcnes*  and  leaning,  but  is  of  a  somewhat 
desultory  character.  HU  opinion*  were  decidedly  advene  to  any 
extension  of  popular  representation,  and  be  even  proposed  to  raise  tho 
qualification  of  elector*  and  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  bod  printed  the  greater  portion  of  this  work  some  years  before, 
for  private  circutitiou  amongst  hU  friends,  and  it  was  actually  quoted 
and  attacked  before  it  was  published. 

The  deration  of  bis  talents  with  to  much  ardour  to  political  and 
commercial  inquiries  laid  him  open  to  many  sarcastic  imputation*  of 
neglecting  his  spiritual  duties.  His  bishop  especially.  Dr.  Warburtou, 
between  whom  and  tho  dean  there  seem*  to  have  been  much  want  of 
cordiality,  was  albged  to  have  said  that  "bis  trade  was  his  religion, 
and  hi*  religion  a  trade.*  The  dean  took  many  opportunities  of 
refuting  theco  calumnies,  nod  exposiug  the  injustice  of  the  prejudice 
with  which  his  labour*  were-  regarded.  On  one  occasion  he  thus  ex- 
pressed himself:—"  VH«  bishop  affect*  to  consider  uie  with  contempt : 
to  which  I  fay  nothing.  He  baa  sometimes  spoken  coarsely  of  mo  :  to 
which  I  replied  nothing.  He  baa  aaid  that  religion  is  my  trade,  and 
trade  is  my  religion.  Comu.ercc  and  its  connections  have,  it  is  true, 
bern  favourite  objects  of  my  attention  ;  and  where  is  the  crime  ?  And 
as  for  religion,  I  have  carefully  attended  to  the  duties  of  my  parish, 
nor  have  I  neglected  my  cathedral.  The  world  knows  something  of 
me  as  a  writer  on  religious  subject*;  and  I  will  add  (which  the  world 
does  not  know),  that  1  have  written  near  three  hundred  sermons,  and 
preached  them  all,  again  and  again.  My  heart  is  at  eaao  on  that 
score  ;  and  my  conscience,  thank  God  !  does  not  accuse  me."  In  the 
preface  to  1  Reflection*  on  tho  Expediency  of  a  Law  for  tbe  Naturali- 
zation of  Foreign  Prot.  slants,'  bo  complains  that  he  had  "undergone 
some  ceusurrs  for  engaging  in  inquiries  seemingly  beside  his  pro- 
fession ;"  and  "be  begs  leave  to  offer  some  reason*  for  bia  interfering 
in  thnsr  matters,  and  at  the  tame  time  to  vindicate  himself  from  tbe 
supposition  of  having  deserved  the  ill  treatment  he  has  met  with."  He 
at  ate.-*  that  "  in  bis  parish,  though  large  and  populous,  he  perform* 
all  the  cilices  of  bis  function  himself,  according  to  tho  best  of  hi* 
abilities;"  and  therefore  "  Hatters  himself  that  as  long  as  be  follows 
tbo«e  studies  without  neglecting  bia  otbrr  engagement*,  and  delivers 
his  opinions  in  an  inoffensive  mauoer,  he  sliall  be  excused  in  tbe  judg- 
ment of  all  candid  persons,  though  the  warmth  of  party  zeal,  or  the 
resentment  of  those  whose  interest  clashes  with  that  of  the  public, 
may  excite  them  to  vilify  and  insult  him."  Three  year*  later,  he 
writes,  "Another  bill  brought  against  me  is  that  I  am  extremely 
ignorant  iu  tny  peculiar  profession  as  a  divine;  and  that  having  dedi- 
cated too  touch  of  my  time  to  the  study  of  commerce,  I  have  shamefully 
neglected  to  cultivate  thoee  sciences  which  more  immediately  belong 
to  tuy  clerical  profession.  To  these  charges  I  stand  mute ;  and  as  my 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  my  Six  Sermons,  and  my  Letters 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kippis,  ore  now  before  tbo  public,  let  the  impartial 
judge  as  they  please." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  tbe  political  works  of  to  able  a  writer 
should  have  attracted  more  public  notice  than  his  ministration*  in  tbo 
church,  or  even  bis  published  fermons  and  religious  treatises;  but  it 
would  be  doing  gross  injustice  to  hi*  memory  not  to  mention  with 
praise  the  zeal  and  learning  displaced  by  him  in  tbe  cause  of  religion. 
In  none  of  hi*  political  writings  did  he  show  more  ability  than  in  his 
*  A  polugy  for  tbe  present  Church  of  England,'  and  hi*  1  Letter*  to  Dr. 
Kippia'  In  theae  bo  maintained  the  right  and  duty  of  the  church  to 
rrgul»te  the  behaviour  of  it*  own  member*  in  aucb  things  a*  relate  to 
the  ends  of  it*  owu  institution ;  and  thus  be  supported  the  practice  of 
enforcing  *ub«cnption  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  But  at  tbo  same  time  he  claimed  the  fullest  indulgence  for 
dissenter*,  and  showed  tbe  mistaken  policy  of  penal  laws  a;aitut 
ecclesiastical  nonconformity.  He  published  another  valuable  tract 
upon  tho  same  subject  iu  1774,  entitled '  Religious  Intolerance  no 
Part  of  the  Geneial  Plan  cither  of  tbe  Mosaic  or  Christian  Dispensa- 
tion-' At  about  tbe  tame  time  he  published  '  Seventeen  Sermons  on 
some  of  the  most  important  l'oints  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.' 
He  proposed  also  to  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  retrench 
ita  redundancies  and  repetition*,  and  to  reduee  it*  length;  bat  ho 
doee  not  a i  pear  to  have  proceeded  with  this  design. 

Ah  a  political  writer  Dr.  Tucker  proved  himself  a  man  of  uncommon 
sagacity,  judgment,  and  foresight,  with  a  mind  little  tainted  by  pre- 
judice, and  very  far  in  advance  of  hi*  age.  As  a  divine  he  would 
unquestionably  have  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation,  if  bis  religious 
writing*  had  not  been  eclipsed  by  the  greater  celebrity  and  interest  of 
his  political  works.  His  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  forcible;  and  his 
mode  of  treating  a  question  rather  popular  than  scientific.  HU 
principles  and  maxims,  indeed,  are  always  expressed  in  a  concise  and 
logical  form,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  subject  is  methodical  ;  but 
the  freedom  of  bis  style  and  the  familiarity  of  his  illustrations  impress 
his  writings  with  a  character  essentially  popular. 

Ilia  numerous  publications  have  never  been  collected,  and  are  now 
extremely  scarce.  Many  of  them  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
attracted  a  Urge  share  of  public  interest,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent  Their  celebrity  would  most  probably  have  continued 
until  this  day  with  greater  lustre,  bad  not  Adam  Smith  since  raised  a 
beacon  to  political  economists  in  his  -  Wealth  of  Nations,'  by  which  all 
dirrct  their  course,  and  beyond  whioh  none  care  to  explore. 

In  private  life  Dr.  Tucker  was  an  amiable  and  pious  man.    In  bis 


own  pariah  he  was  deservedly  loved  and  respected.  His  income  was 
never  large,  but  his  wonts  were  few,  and  be  dispensed  bis  charities  with 
a  liberal  hand.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  which  reflects  great 
credit  upon  his  heart.  His  curate  at  SU  Stephen's,  Bristol,  was  much 
esteemed  by  Dr.  Tucker,  and  had  a  large  family  to  support  with  very 
limited  mean*.  The  dean  conceived  the  project  of  resigning  the 
rectory  in  hi*  favour,  and  after  much  solicitation  and  interest,  he  per- 
suaded the  chancellor,  in  whose  gift  it  was,  to  accept  his  resignation, 
and  bestow  tbe  living  upon  bis  friend.  He  then  resided  almost 
entirely  at  the  deanery  in  Gloucester.  Late  in  life  he  married  Mrs. 
Crowe,  his  housekeeper.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  November  1799,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  was  interred  in  the  south  tran- 
sept of  the  cathedral  at  Gloucester.  (Gtnllcman'i  Magazine,  1799, 
vol.  lxiz.;  Seward,  Antcdala;  Tucker's  various  tract*  and  treatises.) 

TUDELA,  BENJAMIN  OF.    [BtMAMi*  of  Tcdels.1 

TUDOR    [Hekkt  VII.] 

TUDWAY,  THOMAS,  Doctor  in  M.taic,  a  name  well  known  in 
musical  history,  but  more  on  account  of  bis  connection  with  the  lord 
high  treasurer  Harley  and  of  bis  conversational  talents,  than  for  any 
productions  of  bis  pen  that  have  survived  him.  He  was  rducated  in 
the  King's  Chapel,  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Purcell. 
In  1671  he  became  organist  of  King's  College,  Cambridge-,  and  in  17U5 
was  honoured  by  a  Doctor's  degree  in  that  uuiveisity,  and  also 
appointed  the  professor  of  music,  after  which  Queen  Anne  named 
him  as  her  organist  and  composer  extraordinary.  He  was  now  much 
patronised  by  the  Oxford  family;  and  the  valuable  scores  of  English 
church  music,  in  many  volume*,  in  the  British  Museum,  were  collected 
by  him  for  Lord  Oxford,  and  form  part  of  tho  Harleian  collodion, 
No.  7337,  tt  *eq.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  with  Prior.  Sir  James 
Thornbill,  and  other  eminent  persons,  "  bs  formed  a  weekly  society  at 
the  bouse  of  the  lord  high  treasurer.  Tnornhill  drew  all  their  por- 
traits iu  pencil,  and  Prior  wrote  humorous  versos  under  each.  These 
pa**rd  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  West,  formerly  president  of  the 
Royal  Society."  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Tudway  is  in  tbe  music  school  at 
Oxford.  Ho  composed  anthems  ami  a  few  other  works;  but  except 
one  of  tbe  former,  published  in  Dr.  Arnold'*  '  Collection  of  Cathedral 
Music,'  wo  have  not  met  with  any  on*  of  bia  production*. 

TULL,  JETHRO,  was  born  about  the  year  lCsO.  A  gentleman  of 
moderate  fortune,  he  zealou-ly  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life 
to  tbo  improvement  of  agriculture.  Ho  possessed  a  small  esUto 
near  Iluogerford,  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire, 
and  baa  generally  been  considered  as  tbe  father  of  tbe  drill  and  horse- 
hoeing  husbandry.  Having  observed  the  good  effects  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  many  plant*  in  regular  rows,  and  of  frequently  stirring  the 
interval*  between  them,  as  bos  been  done  from  time  immemorial  by 
gardeners,  be  attempted  to  introduce  this  system  into  tho  held,  and 
invented  many  ingenious  implement*  for  diminishing  ths  labour  of 
band  drilling  and  hoeing.  Tho  success  which  attended  bia  first  expe- 
riments, on  a  good  deep  loam,  confirmed  his  expectation*,  and  led 
him  to  a  theory,  which  was  the  cause  of  hi*  own  ultimate  ruin,  and 
threw  discredit  on  the  whole  system,  which  in  other  respect*  was 
founded  on  sound  principle*.  Observing  that,  by  means  of  i 
cultivation  and  atirring  of  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  growing  | 
he  produoed  a  greater  luxuriance  of  growth  than  by  the  common 
methods,  without  any  addition  of  manure  for  several  years,  he  con- 
cluded rashly  that  ths  earths  very  finely  divided,  together  with 
moisture,  constituted  ths  whole  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, stirring  and  pulverising  tbo  soil  was  a  complete  substitute 
for  manuring.  Having  fully  established  this  erroneous  principle  in 
his  own  mind,  bs  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  effect  the  most  complete 
pulverisation  of  the  soii  Ic  tbe  first  place  all  tho  seeds  were  to  b» 
sown  in  rows  at  such  a  distance  that  a  plough  or  other  stirring-iustru- 
rncnt  drawu  by  a  horse  might  conveniently  be  used  in  the  intervals. 
From  this  circumstance  his  system  was  called  the  horse  hoeing 
husbandry.  Tbe  immense  sdvantago  which  would  arise  from  the 
cultivation  of  waste  land*  in  distaut  part*  of  the  kingdom,  if  the 
increased  labour  of  man  and  hones  were  a  perfect  substitute  for 
manure,  where  It  could  not  well  be  procured,  made  many  clever  men 
look  upon  Tull's  system  as  a  most  wonderful  discovery ;  and  tbe  first 
trials  appeared  to  be  so  successful,  that  the  <  new  husbandry,'  as  it  was 
called,  was  strongly  recommended  for  general  adoption. 

The  great  reluctance  with  which  any  new  system  is  adopted  by  the 
of  practical  farmers  prevented  tbe  new  husbandry  from  1 

al  turn  ful 


and  only  some  men  of  a  theoretical 


fully  adopted  tbe 

notions  of  Jethro  TulL  All  thoBe  who  persevered  in  tbe  practice  of 
it,  neglecting  to  recruit  their  lands  by  a  judicious  addition  of  manure, 
found  to  their  cost  that,  however  good  crops  they  might  have  for  a 
time,  by  continually  stirring  and  pulverising  tbe  soil,  it  became 
totally  exhausted  at  hist,  so  as  to  produce  a  barrenness,  which  required 
a  long  course  of  expensive  manuring  to  remove,  and  was  the  cause  of 
serious  ultimate  loss.  Tull  himself,  who  adhered  to  bis  principles  to 
tbe  last,  like  most  original  inventors,  and  expended  large  sums  in 
in  ths  construction  of  a  variety  of  new  and  inge- 
impleraeats,  became  so  embarrassed  that  he  lost  all  his  property, 
and,  it  is  said,  died  in  prison,  where  he  had  been  put  by  some  merci- 
less creditor.  ('  British  Husbandry,'  '  Farmer's  Series  of  tho  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,'  published  by  the  Sooiety  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.)    He  died  January  3,  1740. 
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The  unhappy  fate  of  the  author  of  tho  system,  and  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  its  principal  abettor*,  threw  such  a  discredit  upon  it,  that 
for  a  long  time  not  even  the  most  useful  part  of  it  was  retained.  Had 
Tull  introduced  tb*  row  culture,  as  it  ii  practised  in  Lombardy.  from 
which  he  borrowed  some  of  his  principal  operation*,  and  joined 
judicious  manuring  with  his  horse-hoeing,  he  would  have  had  the 
merit  of  originating  in  England,  at  least,  tho  greatly-improved  system 
of  drill-husbandry  which  has  since  boon  generally  adopted  wherever  it 
can  bo  conveniently  executed  ;  and  the  sowing  of  seed*  broad-oast 
would  havo  long  since  been  confined  to  artificial  grasses,  which,  being 
intended  for  pasture,  cannot  grow  too  closely  together.  The  cleauing 
of  the  toil  from  weeds,  and  the  exposure  of  a  great  pait  of  the  surface 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  would  have  entirely  superseded 
fallows,  and  a  proper  application  of  manuro  would  havo  kept  up  the 
fertility. 

Tull  published  a  treatise  on  his  new  mode  of  cultivation  in  1731,  in 
which  his  principles  were  explained  and  calculations  made,  founded 
on  bis  early  experiments,  of  the  immense  profit  which  would  accrue  in 
the  course  of  years  by  adopting  his  practice.  Change  of  crop  would 
be  no  longer  necessary ;  rotations  useless :  tho  raont  profitable  crops 
could  be  raised  year  after  year  without  diminution  ;  and  the  soil  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fertility.  Such  were  the  visions  of  a  man 
of  considerable  abilities,  led  into  error  by  bin  own  sanguine  imagina- 
tion. Had  the  soil  of  Tull's  farm  been  of  a  poor  gravelly  or  sandy 
nature,  he  would  soon  bavo  discovered  his  error  by  a  few  experi- 
ments; but  working  on  a  good  deep  loam,  and  continually  keeping  it 
stirred  and  pulverised,  it  required  a  much  longer  time  to  exhaust  it; 
bat  at  last  it  was  oompletely  exhausted,  and  the  owner  was  ruined. 

Jethro  Tull  first  published,  in  1731,  detached  essays  on  bis  new 
mode  of  cultivation,  which  were  afterwards,  in  1751,  collected  into  one 


and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  out  his  legions  with  orders  to 
destroy  the  town  of  Alba,  which,  with  the  exception  of  its  temple*, 
was  accordingly  razed  to  tho  ground.  The  inhabitant  of  Alba  were 
transferred  to  Rome,  where  the  Cielian  hill  was  assigned  to  them  as 
their  habitation.  Several  of  tho  noble  Alban  families  were  incor- 
porated with  tlie  Roman  patricians,  and  the  number  of  Roman  equites 
was  likewlso  doubled,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Alban  population 
were  treated  as  an  inferior  race,  and  formed  the  Roman  plcbs.  When 
Tullus  Hostilius  had  thus  strengthened  his  kingdom,  a  war  aroee 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  in  whith  Die  S.binos  were 
defeated  near  tho  Silva  Malitiosa.  But  after  these  successful  under 
takings  the  gods  afflicted  Rome  with  a  pestilence,  which  was  preceded 
by  several  awful  prodigies.  Tho  king  however  continued  his  warlike 
pursuits,  until  at  lost  ho  was  seised  with  the  disease.  In  order  to 
propitiate  the  gods,  he  consulted  the  Comnientarii  of  Nunia,  which 
contained  rule*  about  the  manner  in  which  the  wrath  of  the  gods  was 
to  bo  appeased.  He  found  the  formula  with  which  N  uma  bad  per- 
formed his  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Elicius.  Tullus  Hoetilius 
attempted  to  do  the  same,  and  to  call  down  the  god,  but  he  committed 
a  mistake  in  his  use  of  the  sacred  formula,  and  the  god  in  his  anger 
destroyed  the  king  and  his  wholo  house  by  lightning. 

This  U  the  story  of  Tullus  Hostilius  as  related  by  Livy  (i.  22-32). 
which  bears  much  more  tracee  of  a  gonuino  tradition  than  the  detailed 
and  interpolated  account  in  Dionysius  (iii.  1,  &e.)  Respecting  expla- 
nations of  tho  story,  see  Niebubr,  'Hist  of  Rome,'  i.  216,  4c; 
Maiden, «  Hist  of  Rome,'  p.  127,  Ac 

TUNSTALL,  JAMES,  D.D,  wa*  bom  about  1710,  and  educated  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a 
Fellow  and  tutor.    In  1739  be  obtained  the  rectory  of  Stunner  in 


In  1822  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  edited  a  new  edition  of  Tull's  works, 
with  an  introduction  by  himself,  which,  like  everything  written  by 
that  perspicuous  writer,  is  full  of  useful  remarks.  Cobbett  fully  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  the  practical  part  of  Tull's  system,  and  strongly  re- 
commended it  in  his  •  Cottage  Economy.'  He  showed  there,  by  relerence 
to  actual  experiments  iu  a  garden,  bow  greatly  the  stirring  of  tho  soil 
around  the  roots  of  growing  plants  assisted  their  growth,  and  the 
advantage  of  allowing  a  certain  space  to  every  plant  to  admit  of  this 
stirring.  Tull  had  cultivated  roots  with  great  success  according  to  his 
system ;  and  as  long  as  tho  organic  matter  in  tho  soil  was  not  exhausted, 
the  suocess  fully  proved  the  correctness  of  his  practice.  The  greatest 
obstacle  which  Tull  had  to  contend  with  was  the  obstinacy  of  his 
labourers,  who  thought  him  quite  mad  when  be  ordered  them  to  sow 
only  two  rows  ten  inches  apart  on  a  stitch  of  land  four  feet  six  inches 
wide,  leaving  forty-four  inches  between  each  double  row  for  tho  work- 
ing of  tho  plough.  He  was  forced  indeed  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  himself.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  Tull  in 
hastily  adopting  an  erroneous  theory,  he  baa  many  excuses  in  the 
received  opinions  of  his  time. 

TULLUS  HOSTl'LIUS,  the  third  king  of  Rome,  reigned  from 
B.C.  673  to  641.  He  is  called  a  grandson  of  Hoetua  Hostilius.  who  fell 
in  a  battle  against  the  Latins  in  the  reign  of  Romulus.  His  reign  is 
described  as  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  pious  and 
peaceable  Noma,  and  he  himself  as  even  mure  warlike  than  Romulus. 
After  the  death  of  Numa  the  government  was  for  a  short  time  in  the 
hands  of  interreges,  until  Tullus  Hostilius  was  elected  in  the  comitii 
of  the  Populua,  and  his  election  confirmed  by  tho  senate.  The  most 
memorable  event  of  his  rei^n  is  the  wsr  with  Alba,  which  is  celebrated 
in  ancient  story  on  account  of  the  single  combat  between  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Alba,  and 
tbo  establishment  of  the  Roman  plebs.  The  whole  detail  of  the  war 
cannot  be  regarded  as  historical,  and  has  all  tho  appearance  of  a 
poetical  tradition.  It  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  predatory  in 
which  the  Albans  made  into  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  tbo 
into  that  of  Alba.  That  there  had  existed  a  friendly  relation  oetween 
the  two  towns  before  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  were  related  ;  and  even  now  war  might  have  beeu  avoided,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  cunning  and  the  warlike  character  of  Tullu«, 
who  forced  the  Albans  to  it.  Tbo  Albans  encamped  four  miles  from 
Rome,  and  the  trench  which  their  king  (dictator)  Cluilius  is  said  to 
have  formed  was  the  beginning  of  the  Fossa  Cluilia.  He  died  during 
this  invasion,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  dictator  Mettus  Fuffetiu*. 
The  hostile  armies  had  been  arrayed  against  one  another  for  a  long 
time,  when  at  la«t  the  Alban  dictator  proposed  that  tho  war  should  be 
decided  by  a  single  combat  The  fight  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii 
accordingly  bronght  tho  war  to  a  close,  and  Alba  recognised  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  and  promised  to  furnish  its  contingent  to  the 
Roman  armies.  The  formultc  of  the  Fetial  law,  and  the  trial  of  one 
of  the  Horatii  for  having  slsin  his  sister,  contain  some  genuine  and 
important  documents  of  the  olden  time  of  Rome.  (Livy,  i.  24-26.)  In 
the  war  of  Tullus  Hostilius  against  Fidena»,  which  waB  supported  by 
Veii,  M-Uue  Fufletius,  according  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  states, 
joined  the  Roman  army  with  his  troops,  but  with  the  design  of  aban- 
Joning  his  ally,  and  going  over  to  the  enemv  at  the  critical  moment 
rullua  Hostilius  discovered  the  treachery,  and  after  the  Fidenates  and 
Veientinea  were  vanquished,  be  punid.ed  the  treacherous  dictator  by 
having  him  torn  in  pieces  by  two  chariots  to  which  he  was  fastened, 


Essex,  and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Potter,  arch- 
In  1744  tho  University  of  Cambridge  conferred 


ii  ye.»™ 
binhop  of  Canterbury. 

upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  After  having  held  the  office  of  chaplain 
for  several  years,  he  received  from  the  archbishop  the  rectory  of  Oreat 
Chart  in  Kent,  and  tho  vicarage  of  Minster  in  the  Me  of  Tbanet  He 
resigned  both  places  iu  1757  for  the  more  lucrative  vicarage  of  Roch- 
dale  in  Lancashire,  which  was  given  him  by  Archbishop  Button,  to 
whom  he  was  related  by  marriage.  Ho  remained  hero  until  his  death, 
on  the  23th  of  March  1772,  although  he  was  from  the  first  much  dis- 
appointed in  the  expectations  w  hich  he  had  entertained  concerning  his 
position  at  Rochdale.  This  disappointment,  together  with  various 
trouble*  in  his  family,  is  believed  to  have  hastened  bis  death. 

Dr.  Tunstall  was  a  man  of  a  most  amiable  and  humble  character ; 
when  ho  loft  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  it 
was  sail  of  him,  that  of  all  the  humble  men  that  had  ever  held  that 
office,  ho  was  the  ooly  one  that  remained  humble  when  be  left  it 
He  was  a  scholar  of  considerable  ability,  although  he  has  not  done 
much.  Hut  there  are  some  points  which  he  has  settled.  The  work 
to  which  we  allude  is  hit  letter  to  Dr.  Middleton,  'Epistola  ad  Vinim 
cruditem  C  Middleton,'  cvo,  Cambridge,  1741.  In  this  letter  he 
qite'tions  the  genuineness  of  the  collection  of  tho  epistles  between 
Cicero  and  Brutus,  entitled  '  Epistohn  ad  Brutum,"  which  Middle- 
ton  had  made  use  of  without  any  doubts  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness, while,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tunstal],  he  had  not 
twid  sufficient  attention  to  Cicero's  letters  add ressed  to  his  brother 
Quintus  and  to  Atticus.  His  views  respecting  the  doubtful  character 
of  the  correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Brutus  were  further  deve- 
loped in  an  English  essay,  '  Observations  on  the  present  Collection  of 
Epistles  between  Cicero  and  Brutns.'  These  two  dissertations  have 
so  far  settled  the  question  respecting  the  authenticity  of  those  epistles, 
that  nil  tho  subsequent  editors  of  Cicero  havo  regarded  them  at  least 
as  very  doubtful.  Tho  other  works  of  Dr.  Tunstal  1  are  of  a  theological 
or  tlieologico-political  character: — 1,  'A  Scrmou  before  the  House  of 
Commons,"  May  29,  1746,  4U> ;  2,  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Power  or  the 
State  to  prohibit  Clandestine  Marriages,'  17W,  hvo;  3,  'Marriage  in 
Society  stated,  with  some  Confederations  on  Government ; '  4,  '  Aca- 
demics, Part  the  First,  containing  Discourses  upou  Natural  anil  Re- 
vealed Religion,  a  Concio  and  a  Thesis."  The  second  part  of  this  work 
did  not  appear  during  the  author's  lifetime :  but  it  is  generally 
believed  thst  tho  '  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,"  which 
were  edited  after  his  death  by  his  brother  in-law,  the  Rev.  Mr.  I  tods- 
wort  li,  were  intended  by  the  author  to  form  part  tbo  second  of 
his  '  Academics. '  In  tbo  British  Museum  there  exists  a  collection 
of  letters  forming  the  correspondence  between  Tunstall  and  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  in  the  years  1738  and  1739,  on  the  subject  of  Ducket's 
atheistical  letters. 

•  TUPPER,  MARTIN  FARQUHAR,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Martin  Tupper.  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  New  Burlington- 
street,  Loudon,  where  ho  was  born  in  1810.  His  family,  which  was 
bauidied  from  Hesse  Csssel  in  tho  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
under  Charles  V.,  had  been  settled  for  many  generations  in  the  inland 
of  Guernsey  ;  and  bis  immediate  ancestor  caused  the  victory  at  La 
Hogue,  by  giving  secret  intelligence  to  the  British  admiral  of  the 
position  of  the  Frenoh  fleet  at  great  personal  risk  and  danger,  and 
afterwards  led  the  marines  at  the  affiiir  of  Bunker's  Hill.  The 
subject  of  thi<  memoir  received  his  education  at  tho  Charter  Hou»e 
and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1831,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  called  to  the  bar.  His  first  publication  was  a  small 
volume  of  religions  poems,  given  to  tho  world  anonymously  in  1832. 
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name  first  became  generally  known  by  the  publication  in  1£39  of 
■rroverbial  Philosophy.'  In  »pite  of  the  severest  and  moit  " 
criticism,  this  work  aoon  became  popular,  mainly  perhaps  on  i 
of  it*  novol  and  almost  Eastern  style,  and  has  now  (1867)  reached  a 
30th  edition  in  England  nl"ue,  while  upward*  of  half  a  million  of 
copies  have  been  sx>1<1  in  America.  It  was  rapidly  followed  by  '  The 
Crock  of  Gold  ;'  'A  Modern  Pyramid;'  'A  Thousand  Lines;'  'Heart,' 
a  social  novel ;  '  The  Twins,'  a  domestic  novel ;  and  a  large  number  of 
bull  ids,  songs,  and  occasional  poems,  4c,  among  which, '  The  Dirge 
on  Wellington;'  'Ballads  for  the  Times  on  White  Slavery;'  and 
'  American  Ballads,'  are  the  most  generally  known.  Ho  has  also 
recently  published  a  work  on  Christian  ovidooce*,  entitled  '  Proba- 
bilities, an  aid  to  Kalth.'  as  well  as  '  PaterfamiliWe  Diary  of  Every, 
body  a  Tour;'  and  a  translation  from  th*  Anglo-Saxon  language  of 
King  Alfred's  poems,  into  similar  EnglUh  metres. 

TURENNE,  1IENKI,  VICOMTE  DE,  second  son  of  Henri  duo  de 
Bouillon  and  of  Elizabeth  of  Nassau,  was  born  on  the  1 1  th  of  Septem- 
ber 1611.  His  constitution  showed  symptoms  of  weakneas  till  be 
attained  bis  twelfth  year.  His  imagination  however  had  been  inflamed 
by  the  perusal  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  warriors,  and  perhaps  by  the 
conversation  at  his  dithers  court,  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  opposition  at  first  offered  to  his  embracing  arms 
as  a  profession  oo  account  of  hi*  indifferent  health  may  havo  con- 
finned  bis  wiah  to  become  a  soldier.  The  Duo  do  Bouillon  waa  one 
of  the  ablest  soldiers  bred  in  the  school  of  Heuri  IV.;  his  hfeh  rank, 
love  of  letters,  attachment  to  the  Calviuistio  faith,  and  abilities  as  a 
■talesman,  raised  him  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Huguenot  party  after  the 
death  of  that  prince;  and  his  position  as  sovereign  of  the  small  atato 
of  Sedan  opened  a  range  to  his  ambitious  views,  and  lent  to  his 
character  a  tone  of  independence  which  lie  could  not  have  acquired  as 
a  mere  peer  of  Prance.  The  spirit  instilled  into  the  young  mind  of 
Turenne  in  a  court  which  took  its  character  from  such  a  prince  was 
even  from  the  first  more  the  ambition  of  the  statesman  and  scientific 
commander  than  the  imaginative  chivalry  which  inspired  moat  boys. 
He  learned  slowly  and  with  difficulty ;  he  rebelled  against  punishment 
and  constraint;  but  when  his  ambition  was  appealed  to,  ho  made 
dogged  perseverance  a  substitute  for  quick  apprehension.  HU  moral 
character  waa  developed  under  the  control  of  Tilenus,  a  moderate 
Calviniat,  by  whom  he  was  confirmed  in  a  natural  benevolence  and 
sincerity  of  disposition,  and  accustomed  to  subject  his  naturally  stroDg 
and  excitable  piuMons  to  the  dictates  of  reason  by  his  still  more 
powerful  will.  He  evinced  a  taste  for  athletic  exercises,  which  con- 
tributed materially  to  strengthen  bia  naturally  weak  constitution. 
The  Duo  de  Bouillon  died  in  1623;  but  the  system  of  education  he 
"  adopted  for  the  young  Turenne  was  persevered  in  by  his  widow, 
onsy  of  the  designs  supposed  to  be  entertained  by  Cardinal 
irlieu  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Huguenots  induced  this  lady  to  send 
in  1625,  to  Holland,  to  tbe  charge  of  bis  uncle  Prince 
This  statesman  and  warrior  soon  detected  a  large  fund  of 
good  sense  beneath  the  nowise  sbowy  exterior  of  bis  nephew,  and 
exerted  himaelf  to  cultivate  the  lad's  natural  talents.  He  made  him 
commence  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  war  by  carrying  a  munkct 
as  a  volunteer,  and  rendering  himself  practically  familiar  with  tbo 
duties  of  tbe  private  soldier  and  subaltern  officer  Three  months  after 
the  arrival  of  Turenne  in  Holland,  Prince  Maurice  died;  but  his 
brother  Henry  Frederic,  who  succeeded  to  his  high  office,  was  equally 
attentive  to  their  young  relative.  In  1626  Turenne  obtained  a  com- 
pany of  infantry,  and  continued  to  serve  under  his  uncle  till  1630. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  anxiety  to  learn  the  whole  theory  as  well 
aa  the  practice  of  war.  His  company  was  the  best  disciplined  and 
accoutred  in  the  army;  his  own  routine  duties  were  performed  with 
unfailing  regularity  ;  and  his  leisure  time  was  spent  in  taking  part  in 
every  enterprise  where  experience  was  to  be  acquired  Ho  was  natu- 
rally of  a  fearless  disposition  :  in  bia  anxiety  to  learn  he  appeared  to 
forget  the  very  existence  of  danger.  Eagerness  to  do  bis  work 
thoroughly  waa  apt,  when  an  attack  waa  ordered,  to  carry  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  Under  Prince  Frederic  Henry,  and  opposed 
to  Spinola.  he  acquired  in  the  course  of  six  years  an  intimate  and 
extensive  knowlodge  of  the  kind  of  war  at  that  time  carried  on  in 
Holland — a  succession  of  siege*. 

In  1630  Richelieu  contemplated  placing  a  French  garrison  in  the 
town  of  Sedan,  and  the  only  means  by  which  tho  dowager  duchess  of 
Bouillon  could  avert  so  dangerous  a  step  for  the  independent  sove- 
reignty of  the  young  duke,  yet  a  minor,  was  by  scnditig  a  hostage  to 
the  French  court.  For  this  purpose  her  younger  son  was  sent  to 
Peris.  Turenne,  whose  reputation  had  preceded  him,  was  received 
«n  arms  at  court,  and  though  only  nineteen,  appointed  to  the 
of  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Hi*  history  for  the  next  four 
year*  is  a  blank.  The  first  opportunity  he  had  of  distinguishing  him- 
self after  entering  the  aerrice  of  France  was  at  the  siege  of  La  Motto 
in  1634  :  hi*  conduct  on  that  occasion  procured  for  him,  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  tbe  appointment  of 
next  in  rank  to  that  of  marecbal  de  France. 

In  1635  tbe  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  sent  four  armies  into  tbe  field  to 
attack  tbe  Spaniard*  simultaneously  on  as  many  different  point*. 
On*  under  Cbitillon  and  De  Br£x6  marched  into  the  Low  Countries ; 
the  Maiik-hsl  de  Crequi  led  another  into  the  Milanese;  the  Due  de 
a  third  into  the  Valteline;  the  Cardinal  de  la  Valette  was 
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the  siege  of  Mayence.  The  Imperial  general  Galaa  contrived,  by  a 
movement  from  Worms,  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  France, 
and  tbe  allied  force*,  stationed  in  a  country  exhausted  by  war,  were 
thus  expo' ed  to  famine.  Turenne  sold  hi*  plate  to  procure  provisions 
for  tbo  soldiers  uuder  his  immediate  command.  Id  the  disastrous 
retreat  that  ensued,  while  discipline  was  almost  entirely  lost  and  tbo 
batrgage  thrown  away  by  tho  rest  of  the  army,  he  retained  his  troop* 
in  their  accustomed  order,  abandoned  only  so  much  of  the  baggage  as 
enabled  him  to  procure  wagxrons  for  those  who  were  unable  to  march, 
and  by  mixing  familiarly  with  the  soldiers  and  sharing  his  prov 
with  them  kept  up  their  spirit*.  The  duty  of  protecting  the  i 
devolved  mainly  upon  him,  and  in  tbe  discharge  of  this  arduous  task 
he  had  occasion  to  ahow  how  he  had  profited  by  his  education  in 
Holland,  in  tbe  art  of  seizing  upon  defensible  post*  and  maintaining 
them  as  long  as  might  be  necessary.  The  disasters  of  this  campaign 
indisposed  La  Valette  to  undertake  the  command  of  that  projected 
for  the  countries]  on  tbe  Upper  Rhine  in  1636,  and  Richelieu  only 
overcame  hi*  reluctance  by  consenting  tbat  Turenne  should  again 
accompany  him.  The  success  which  attended  this  division  of  the 
while  those  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands  wore 
induced  Richelieu  in  1637  to  give  the  command  of  the 
army  against  Flanders  to  La  Valette,  who  again  insisted  upon  having 
Turenno  for  one  of  his  marecbaux-de-oamp.  This  was  a  campaign  of 
sieges,  and  tho  conducting  of  them  dovolved  almost  exclusively  upon 
Turenne.  With  infinite  difficulty  betook  Landrocioa;  obliged  Solre, 
with  a  garrison  of  two  thouaaud  men,  to  surrender  at  discretion  in 
a  few  hours;  defended  Maubeuge  sucoeaefnUy  against  the  Cardinal 
Infant;  and  being  intrusted  with  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy, 
closed  tbe  campaign  by  driving  the  Spaniards  acrou  tbe  Satnbre.  In 
1638  Richelieu  sent  two  reinforcements  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  under  Turenno  and  Qudbriant,  who  were  designated 
lieu  tenant*  general,  the  first  of  that  title  in  France.  After  th*  death 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Weimar  in  1639,  Turenne  returned  to  Pari*.  Richelieu 
wished  to  marry  the  viscount  to  one  of  his  relation* ;  but  Turenne, 
who  foresaw  difficulties  that  might  ariie  on  the  score  of  religion, 
frankly,  but  respectfully  declined  the  alliance.  He  was  aoon  after 
sent  to  Italy,  second  in  command  to  the  Comte  d'iiar court.  In  1640 
the  French  commander  adopted  the  advice  of  Turenne  in  opposition 
to 
sat 


all  the  rest  of  hi*  generals,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Turin.  He 
down  before  the  city  on  tho  10th  of  May,  and  it  held  out  till  tho 
17th  of  September.  Tbe  garrison  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  the  enemy  were  in  force  in  tho  neighbourhood ;  but  Turenne 
calculated  upon  tbe  moral  effect*  of  the  surrender  of  tbe  town. 
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have  been  abandoned,  but  for  the  excellence  of  his  arrangement*  for 
supplying  the  besieging  camp  with  provisions.  After  the  surrender 
of  Turin,  D'Hareourt  returned  to  France,  leaving  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Turenne.  The  relation*  in  which  his  brother  tho  Due  de 
Bouillon  stood  to  the  court  rendered  it  unadvisable  in  the  eye*  of  the 
minister  to  intrust  Turenne  with  nn  army,  and  D'Hareourt  waa  ordeied 
in  1641  to  reeume  the  command.  During  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Lout*  XI II.  the  political  conduct  of  the  Due  de  Bouillon  kept 
Turenne  in  the  background.  One  of  tbe  first  act*  of  Anne  of  Austria 
as  regent  was  to  send  him  letter*  patent  appointing  him  general  of 
the  armies  of  the  king  in  Italy. 

Italy  was  not  however  destined  to  be  tbe  scene  of  hi*  exploit*  as  a 
commander -in-chief.  Tbe  Duo  de  Bouillon,  who  bad  reconciled  him- 
self to  tbe  n*w  court,  aoon  quarrelled  with  it,  a*  with  the  old,  and 
took  refuge  at  Rome.  Maxerin  thought  it  unsafe  to  leave  the  brother 
of  this  disaffected  prince  in  command  of  an  army  to  mar  him,  and 
ordered  Turenne  to  repair  to  Germany  and  re-organise  the  army 
which,  originally  raised  by  the  duke  of  Weimar,  bad  again  been  kft 
without  a  leader  through  the  death  of  GuoVisnt  and  capture  of 
Rnntzau  by  the  Imperialists.  Turenne  took  the  command  of  this 
coltoction  of  soldiers  of  fortune  without  a  country,  most  of  them 
German*  by  birth,  in  December  1643,  and  retained  it  till  after  the 
concluaion  of  tbe  peace  of  Westphalia  in  October  1643.  During  tbe 
winter  1643-44  he  succeeded,  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  and  by 
niiaing  money  on  his  own  credit,  in  re-cquipping  his  army  and 
restoring  its  discipline.  Ha  gave  an  army  to  the  king,  inatead  of 
receiving  tbe  command  of  one  from  him.  And  in  the  last  year  pre- 
ceding the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  his  judgment  and  decision  that 
restored  this  same  army  to  France,  after  it  was  on  its  march  to  join 
the  enemy  on  tbe  allegation  that  the  French  government  had  broke 
faith  with  it,  at  a  tiino  when  ho  could  only  pay  the  mutinous  soldier* 
one  month  out  of  a  six  months'  arrear.  Yet  with  such  an  army,  so 
great  waa  his  power  of  conciliating  the  affections  and  keeping  up  the 
spirit*  of  the  soldiery,  he  struggled  through  five  campaign?,  against 
leaders  of  no  ordinary  ability,  to  a  complete  triumph.  In  conjunction 
with  Cond4  be  kept  head  against  the  Imperialists,  flushed  with  recent 
success  in  1644.  In  1645  he  prevented  the  bad  effect*  of  the  defeat 
at  Mariendal,  incurred  through  the  misconduct  of  Rosen, 
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elector  of  Treves  Id  the  possession  of  his  territories.  Jo  ICO  he  put 
an  eud  to  the  niischievom  custom  of  sepsrate  end  independent  action 
on  the  part  of  the  allied  arinios  of  Freuce  and  Sweden,  and  com- 
menced the  system  of  combined  operations  which  led  in  the  course 
of  that  and  the  succeeding  campaign  to  the  occupation  of  the  Bavarian 
territory  and  the  emperor's  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Munstcr. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia,  wbioh  released  France  from  foreign  wars, 
was  the  signal  fur  the  commencement  of  civil  broils.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  1649  the  regent  and  cardinal  left  Paris  with  the  king, 
and  the  Prince  of  Condd  commcuced  a  blockado  of  the  city.  The 
due  do  Bouillon  embraced  the  party  of  tbo  Fronde.  Turenne  was  at 
this  time  stationed  with  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany. 
Wholly  eugrosted  wth  his  military  duties,  he  had  hitherto  taken  no 
part  in  politics.  The  Huguenots,  among  whose  party  he  had  been 
bred  and  educated,  were  opposed  to  the  court.  He  was  not  a  subject 
of  France;  his  allegiance  to  that  crown  cuuld  be  dissolved  lit  any 
time  by  resigning  his  commu>iou.  Thus  situated  he  rejected  the 
overtures  of  Mazarin,  telling  him  that  the  blockado  of  Paris  during  a 
minority  appeared  to  be  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  power,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  officers  to  take  part  against  the  cardinal. 
The  court  however  had  gained  so  many  regitnenU  that  he  soon  eaw 
the  attempt  was  vain,  and  retired  to  Holland  with  some  of  his  personal 
friends.  A  hollow  truce  was  soon  after  arranged  between  the  con- 
tending factions,  and  Tureuue  returned  to  France.  A  quarrel  between 
Conde  and  Mazarin  led,  after  numerous  petty  intrigues,  to  tho  arrest 
of  the  former.  Condu  had  not  long  before  reconciled  himself  with 
the  Uuc  do  Bouillon  and  his  brother :  Turenne  was  faithful  to  the 
prince  in  adversity.  Ho  threw  himself  into  Stcuai,  and  preveuted  its 
being  taken  by  the  royal  troops.  He  alono  rallied  the  dispirited 
frieuda  of  Condu,  and,  by  calling  tho  Spaniards  aoroes  the  frontiers, 
procured  the  release  of  the  prince,  the  exile  of  Mamrin,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  with  Spain. 

Turenne  returned  to  Paris,  in  May  1651.  The  court  offered  him 
favours  and  advancement ;  the  Prince  of  Cond<5  sought  to  enlist  him 
in  hi*  party.  He  intimated  to  the  former  that  he  desired  no  prefer- 
ment ;  to  the  latter,  that  having  accomplished  his  release  from  prison, 
his  duty  towards  him  was  fully  discharged.  A  leas  penetrating  mind 
than  Turcnno's  could  have  discovered  that  a  Huguenot  party  existed 
only  in  name  ;  that  the  Fronde  waa  an  incongruous  association  of 
unprincipled  intriguers,  each  of  whom  sought  only  his  personal  aggran- 
disement ;  that  the  ate  of  |*tty  independent  sovereignties  such  as  ex- 
isted in  his  house  bad  rassed  ;  and  that  the  only  career  of  honourable 
ambition  open  to  him  must  be  sought  by  becoming  a  French  subject, 
attaching  himself  to  tho  only  niiuistt'r  capable  of  organising  a  strong 
government  iu  Fruucc.  With  characteristic  absence  of  display  or 
precipitation  he  declared  for  ths  regent  and  Mazarin,  and  accepted  in 
1G52  the  command  of  tho  rovnl  army.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the 
came  mind  which  alone  upheld  the  I'rince  of  Coudu's  cause  when  he 
was  imprisoned,  now  struggled  to  uphold  tho  royal  authority,  against 
apparently  as  fearful  odds.  The  Cardinal  Msxarin,  the  object  of 
popular  execration,  waa  again  with  the  court,  and  all  France  seemed  to 
unite  against  tbo  prince.  The  king  had  to  oppose  one  army  to  the 
Spaniards  in  Catalonia  and  another  in  Flanders ;  and  only  M(/0  or 
111,  000  men  could  be  mustered  to  oppose  the  rebel  nobles.  The 
favouritism  of  the  court,  even  at  so  anxious  a  moment,  offered  to 
Turenne  the  intuit  of  proposing  to  divide  the  cotuiuaud  between  him 
and  llacquecourt,  an  oll'icer  teu  year*  his  juuiur.  Knowing  that  time 
must  d<>  him  justice  he  complied  with  the  unreasonable  request.  But 
his  genius  luaiubuned  its  ascendant,  and  the  plan  and  execution  of  the 
campaign  were  really  his.  By  the  close  of  the  year  Condu  w.is  obliged 
to  quit  Franco  :  the  king  was  cruwaed  at  Rheiuis,  eutered  Paris,  and 
1  tho  Cardinal  de  Ketx,  the  only  remnant  of  the  Fronde,  to  a 


From  1053  till  tho  conclusion  of  1C59,  Tureane's  genius  for  war 
found  ample  scope  in  tho  ware  of  the  French  and  Austrian  Nether- 
lauds.  During  the  "hole  of  this  protracted  struggle  he  had  to 
contend  against  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  most  brilliant  military  genius 
of  his  age.  It  was  on  the  part  of  Turenne  intense  but  regulated 
energy,  sound  judgment  and  sleepless  observation,  opposed  to  an  almost 
miraculous  quickness  of  perception  on  the  part  of  his  adversary,  and 
an  impetuosity  of  execution,  to  which  an  ardent  imagination  would 
have  lent  ii  resistible  force  could  the  effort  have  been  made  oou- 
Tue  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  put  an  end  to  a  struggle  mora 
nd  destructive  than  auy  that  Europe  had  previously 
and  yet  indicative  of  that  growing  equality  of  European 
states,  tho  full  neneo  of  which  can  alone  guarantee  permanent  peace. 

The  death  of  Mazarin  in  ltiCl,  and  the  revolution  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
be  thenceforth  bis  own  prime  minister,  though  it  did  not  nuie  Turonne 
toofTice,  gave  him  a  powerful  influence  iu  state  affairs.  Ho  had  from 
the  time  ho  embraced  tho  cause  of  the  Prince  of  CombS  necessarily  had 
a  political  character,  but  so  long  aa  Mazarin  lived  he  was  contented  to 
leave  it  to  contribute  indirectly  to  its  promotion.  Almost  the  only 
occasion  In  which  ho  appears  to  havo  laid  aside  this  passive  character 
was  in  the  ncgociatinns  he  commence  1  with  Monk  alter  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  But  his  advice  was  sought  and  valued  by  the  monarch 
v  ho  boated  that  h.j  was  his  own  pnuio  minister.  Tne  first  sensible 
.fi.tof  the  influence  of  Turenne  was  the  resolution  of  Louis  to 
mi,.,  t  the  in.it  j  en.lence  of  Portugal,  which  Mazarin  had  made  up 


his  mind  to  Rscrifioe  to  the  Spaniards  Turenne's  credit  with  De 
Witt  was  mainly  iutrumental  in  opening  the  negotiations  with  Holland 
which  led  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  that  power.  The 
instructions  of  the  Count  d'Estrades,  who  negocuted  the  treaty,  were 
drawn  up  by  Turenne.  When,  in  1065,  Englaud  and  Hullaud  each 
endeavoured  to  induce  Louis  XIV.  to  assist  in  tho  war  against  tho 
other,  it  was  by  tho  advice  of  Turenne  that  the  1 
reconcile  the  belligerents. 

Turenne  had  married,  in  1C53,  Charlotte,  only  < 
of  the  Duo  do  U  Force,  a  zealous  Protestant  Regard  for  bis  wife's 
feelings  appears  to  have  kept  him  longer  in  the  Protestant  communion 
than  his  own  iucliuatiotu.  The  French  Protestants  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  bo  mode  the  instruments  of  political  factious;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, which  had  made  Sully  withdraw  from  their  councils,  kept 
Tureuue  from  entering  them.  Ho  bad  been  educated  by  a  moderate 
Calviuist,  and,  like  most  active  men  who  seek  not  a  religion  of  abstract 
opinions,  but  of  practical  influence,  he  cared  little  for  doctrinal  points. 
The  fierce  controversies  of  tbo  CalvtuisU  and  Arminians  disgusted 
him ;  and  tho  numberless  sect*  which  sprung  up  in  Holland  and 
France  confused  Mm.  Perusing  the  controversies  of  the  Jansonista 
and  Jesuits,  he  found  the  very  same  controversy  that  shook  the 
Reformed  Church  agitating  the  Ho  man  Catholic,  and  thus  burned  to 
look  upon  the  difference  between  the  two  churches  as  merely  formal. 
Tho  couversatiuu  of  prelates  like  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  the  silent 
influence  of  the  conventional  tono  of  the  circles  iu  which  he  movixl, 
all  contributed  to  sap  bis  Protestantism.  Aud  although  Turenne'* 
mind  would  have  revolted  (had  revolted  in  earlier  life)  from  the  idea 
of  changing  his  religion  to  advance  his  fnrtuue,  tbo  feeling  that  it  kept 
him  in  soma  sort  an  alien  in  the  court  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  omauienta  could  not  fail  insensibly  to  influence  his  mind 
when  bo  had  brought  himself  to  view  the  difference  between  the 
sects  as  not  osscutuU.  The  death  of  the  viscountess  in  ICOd  removed 
the  last  tie  that  bound  him  to  the  Protestants ;  and  he  was  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Church  by  the  archbishop  of 
Palis.  This  transaction  was  privately  conducted ;  the  change  of  bis 
creed  could  not  raise  Turenne  higher  in  tho  state  than  be  already 
stood  ;  his  confidential  letters  for  years  previous  show  that  his  ; 
was  in  a  state  to  be  easily  determined  to  such  a  step : 
subsequent  conduct  indicates  sincerity  in  his  adopted  faith. 

Although  circumstances  had  obliged  France  to  join  the  aide  of  the 
Dutch  in  their  war  against  England,  France  took  scarcely  any  active 
part  in  the  contest,  and  promoted  the  peace  concluded  between  the 
belligerents  iu  1607.  Louis  availed  himself  of  the  peace  to  form  a 
combiuatiou  against  Spain,  with  u  view  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  The  campaign  in  Flanders,  in  which  Louis  told 
Turenne  he  wished  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  him,  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  fears  entertained  by  England,  and  the  partisans  of  the 
House  of  Orange  iu  Holland,  of  tho  consequences  of  French  aggrandise- 
ment on  this  side  led  to  the  hut  war  of  Turenne.  The  narrative  of  this 
war,  which  commenced  in  1672,  belongs  to  history  rather  than  to  bio- 
graphy, which  confines  itself  to  the  illustration  of  individual  character, 
at  least  iu  a  sketch  like  the  present,  in  wbicb  the  Subject  is  preseuted 
meroly  in  outline.  The  victories  gained  by  Tureuue  from  the  year 
1072  to  the  year  1875  serve  only,  so  far  as  he  is  couoerned,  to  place  in 
a  more  brilliant  light  the  qualities  which  he  had  amply  displayed  on 
former  occasions.  These  victories  served  to  impreas  Louis  XIV.,  who 
gained  by  them,  with  the  vain  idea  that  he  waa  invinciblo ;  but  they 
taught  William  of  Orange,  who  Buffered  by  them,  to  act  in  future 
years  as  became  one  who  really  was  tho  scholar  of  Turenne.  Iu 
Montecuculi  Tureuue  found  on  opponent  worthy  of  him,  <>ue  who,  like 
himself,  hat)  paesed  through  every  grade  of  service.  The  premature 
death  of  the  vicomte  preveuted  either  from  claiming  a  personal  advan- 
tage over  the  other.  Henri,  Vioomte  de  Turenne,  fell  uear  Sa-sbaeh, 
on  the  27th  of  July  1675,  while  preparing  to  lead  his  troops  into 
action.  The  French  soldiers  cried,  "  Our  father  is  dead ; "  the  hostile 
goneral  declared  that  a  man  had  fallen  who  did  honour  to 
nature ;  and  the  surviving  French  leaders,  although  their  troops  i 
marshalled  for  battle,  retired  without  hazarding  an  actiou.  The 
letters  of  Madame  de  Sovigue5  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  at  Paris  by  the  intelligence  of  Turenne's 
death. 

Turenne's  victories,  bis  state  papers  (published  by  Ramsay  at  the 
end  of  his  Memoirs),  and  his  private  Utters,  all  bear  tho  impress  of  a 
truly  great  mind.  Iu  him  clear  and  comprehensive  views  were  com- 
bined with  energy  in  action :  both  in  politics  and  religion  he  was 
superior  to  the  harsh  and  narrow  feelings  of  tho  partisan ;  and  hi* 
domestic  life  was  eminently  pure. 

TUKGENEV,  ALEXANDfc.Il  IVANOVICH,  a  Russian  historical 
inquirer,  was  born  in  178(,  entered  the  Russian  civil  service,  held  a 
post  in  the  Ministry  of  Publio  Worship  under  Prince  Uoliuiu,  was  a 
prominent  supporter  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  of  which  ho  wilb 
president,  and  when  that  society  was  suppressed  by  imperial  ukaso  in 
1820,  retired  from  public  employment,  This  step  was  also  probably 
occasioned  in  some  degree  by  the  position  of  his  brothor,  who  had 
become  compromised  in  the  conspiracy  of  1825.  Alexander  Turgenrr 
afterwards  travelled  abroad  in  search  of  historical  document*  relating 
to  tho  history  of  Kussia,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  a  work  in  two 
volu 
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of  Russia^,  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1S41-42  a*  part  of  the  great 
scne.-i  issued  by  the  Imperial  Archxological  Commission.  Tbe  volumes 
■ere  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Vostokov,  who  states  iu  the 
preface  that  to  collect  them  Turgenev  hint  travelled  in  Gennauy,  Italy, 
England,  Denmark,  and  Swedon  ;  but  if  so,  his  researches  bad  either 
been  far  from  industrious  or  far  from  successful.  Tho  document*  that 
ha  produces  from  England  are  only  tweutythrce  in  number,  and  all 
taken  from  the  Cottonian  and  IlarUiau  collections  at  tho  British 
Museum.  HU  acquisitions  from  other  countries  are  still  mora  scanty, 
with  the  exception  of  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  which  supplied  him 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  his  volumes,  and  in  these  be 
bad  tho  bemfit  of  tbe  previous  researches  of  tho  Polish  historian 
Albertraudi.  Turgenov  died  at  Moscow  on  tho  I7tu  of  December 
1S45.  A  supplementary  vol umo  to  tho  '  Moniiusmti '  was  published 
in  1843. 

•TURGENEV,  NIKOLAI  IVANOVICH,  th«  younger  brother  of 
the  pre.-cding,  l-orn  in  17!A>,  studied  ,.t  G.ttingeu,  and  was  es-sociated 
as  Ru«*ian  Commissioner  iu  l;13  with  the  Uaron  von  Stein  in  tho 
provisional  government  of  the  German  provinces  reconquered  from 
France.  Hu  returned  to  Russia  deeply  impressed  with  the  vigorcm 
line  of  action  ot  Stein,  and  with  those  liberal  views  in  general  which 
were  then  encouraged  by  the  Etnpcrur  Alexander.  In  1B18  he  pub- 
lished the  earliest  work  on  political  economy  in  tbe  Russian  language, 
'  Upuit  Tcorii  Nalagov,"  or  '  Attempt  at  a  Theory  of  Toxution,'  whioh 
wan  so  successful  as  to  reach  a  second  edition  iu  the  next  year.  The 
abolition  of  tho  Kusmiu  system  of  Mjrfago  afterwards  became  the 
leading  object  of  his  life ;  and  when  tl.c  Ku->-i»ii  government,  towards 
the  close  of  Alexander's  reign,  entered  on  a  retrograde  policy,  be 
became  associated  with  the  secret  societies  which  then  sprung  up  in 
great  profusion.  He  was  abroad  on  foreign  travel  at  the  time  that 
tbe  great  outbreak  of  these  aasociation.'i  was  suddenly  caused  by  the 
of  the  Emperor  Nicolas  in  1S25,  and  terminated  in  their 
.  and  the  destruction  of  the  principal  conspirators.  Turge- 
nev  was  condemned  to  death  iu  his  absence,  and  he  has  since  resided 
abroad,  chiefly  at  Paris,  on  remnants  of  property  saved  to  him  by  his 
brother  Alexander.  In  1 347  he  published  at  Paris  a  work  iu  three 
volumes,  in  French,  entitled  '  Russia  and  the  Russians,'  and  In  1 848  a 
parr.phlot  entitled  '  Russia  at  the  present  Crisis.'  Those  works,  which 
are  written  with  much  eloquence  and  spirit,  are  directed  against  the 
line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  which  the  author 
considered  as  sacrificing  tho  real  interests  of  Russia  to  a  Quixotic 
defence  of  legitimist  and  iu  particular  of  Austrian  ideas. 

•TURUENKV,  IVAN,  a  Russian  author  of  rising  reputation,  first 
made  himself  known  by  somo  pooms  published  in  1H43  and  1845,  and 
afterwards  became  a  contributor  to  the  '  Sovremennik,"  or  '  Contem- 
porary,' a  leading  periodical  of  St  Petersburg,  first  established  by 
Pushkin.  A  series  of  articles  by  Turgenev  in  1852,  entitled  '  Zapiski 
Okhotnika,'  or  4  Papers  of  a  Sportsman,'  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  they  were  republished  separately,  have  run  through  several 
editions,  and  have  since  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
English,  the  latter  however  merely  from  the  French  version.  They 
are  ent.tled  '  Russian  Life  in  the  Interior,  or  the  Experiences  of  a 
Sportsman,  edited  by  J.  D.  Moiklejohn,'  Edinburgh,  lt*55.  Tuxgrncv's 
sketches  of  tho  Russian  serfs,  liko  tho-o  of  the  English  peasantry  in 
Mis*  Mitford's' Village,'  though  exceedingly  p'.ea-ant  in  themsdv 
have  the  defect  of  only  giving  the  best  tide  of  the  original. 

TL'RGOT,  ANNE-ltOBERT-JACQl.'ES,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
10th  of  May  1727.  lie  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  Normandy  :  bis  father,  Michel-Ktiennc  Turgot,  was  Presi- 
dent aux  Requites  du  Palais,  and  afterward*  Prevdt  de*  Marchands, 
councillor  of  state,  and  first  president  of  the  Great  Council ;  and  hit 
great-great  grandfather,  Jacques  Turgot,  was  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  noblesse  in  Normandy  in  th»  States  of  161 1.  Being  the  youngest 
of  three,  sons,  Turgot  was  destined  by  his  parent*  for  tho  ecclesiastical 
profession,  for  which  his  taste  for  study,  the  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  and  a  sort  of  timidity  which  kept  him  aloof  from 
dissipation,  appeared  to  Ct  him.  But  be  very  early  formed  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  t  e  an  ecclesiastic.  With  his  passion  for  science,  as  well  as 
literature  and  poetry,  it  might  be  supposed  that,  having  obtained  his 
father's  consent  to  his  plan  of  not  entering  the  church,  ho  would  havo 
desired  no  other  employment  tbau  that  of  a  man  of  letters.  But 
Turgot  resolved,  without  discarding  his  favourite,  pursuits,  to  adopt  a 
raoro  active  employment  than  that  of  a  mere  man  of  letters  or  science 
Having  determined  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  bar,  or  the  robe,  as 
it  was  called  in  France  before  the  devolution,  he  selected  that  branch 
or  department,  tbe  members  of  which  used  to  be  called  Masters  of 
Requests  (Maltrcs  des  Requetes).  The  maltret  dej  requfitee  sreni 
originally  to  have  been  magistrates  who  laid  the  writton  requests  or 
petitions  of  parties  before  the  king's  council  presided  ovor  by  the 
chancellor.  The  term  afterward*  also  came  to  signify  those  members 
of  the  profession  of  the  robe,  or  bar,  whose  business  it  was  to  mako  a 
verbal  report  of  cases  before  the  council  of  state.  (' Dictionoaire  de 
1'  Acadetaie  Francaise,"  art  '  RequOte.')  It  would  appear  indeed  that  the 
business  of  a  mattre  de  requites,  as  followed  by  Turgot,  corresponded 
in  some  respects  with  th:it  of  a  counsel  in  England  practising  before  tho 
privy  council;  with  this  difference  however,  that  the  maitres  do* 
requite*  were  not  employed  by  parties  or  for  them,  but  by  and  for 
tho  court :  so  that  in  some  rejects  they  resembled  rather  our  masters 


Ives, 


in  CLancery ;  with  this  difference  again,  that  the  Master  in  Chancery's 

report  is  written  ;  and  neither  spoken  nor  yet  read  by  himself. 

In  1701  Turgot  was  appointed  inUndant  of  Limoges.  Tho  office  of 
iiiteu  lant  of  a  province  in  Franco,  before  tho  Revolution,  was  an 
administrative  office.  Turgot  had,  with  a  view  of  preparing  himself 
for  the  duties  of  his  new  offico,  specially  studied  those  branches  of 
science  which  had  most  relation  to  them,  particularly  such  of  tbe 
physical  and  mathematical  scienoes  as  applied  to  agriculture,  to  manu- 
factures, to  commerce,  and  tbe  construction  of  public  works.  During 
tho  thirteen  years  that  the  province  of  the  Limousin  was  tinder  the 
administration  of  Turgot,  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  imposts, 
tho  making  of  roads,  the  militia,  the  providing  of  aubaiat-nce  for  the 
people,  and  the  protection  of  commerce,  were  tbe  princijial  objects  of 
his  labours,  Ho  also  applied  himself  to  give  activity  to  the  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  Limoges,  and  to  direct  its  labours  towards  a  useful 
end  ;  ho  caused  the  midwives,  who  were  scattered  over  the  country, 
to  bs  properly  instructed  ;  he  secured  to  the  people,  during  epid  mica, 
tho  assistance  of  skilful  physicians ;  and  he  introduced  into  his  district 
tho  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  tbe  people  at  first  looked  down 
upon  as  a  sort  of  food  unfit  for  man ;  but  Turgot 
judices  by  using  them  at  his  own  table. 

Turjot's  plana  for  the  '  repartition  des  imrsot*,'  and  for  the  i 
of  the  '  corvees,'  the  old  ooutrivanco  for  tbe  repair  of  roa  Is  and 
bridges,  deserve,  on  account  of  their  importance,  a  few  words  of 
explanation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  Turgol's  province  of  the  Limousin 
was  farmed  by  *  metayers,'  whom  the  owner  of  the  land  furui-hed 
with  the  seed,  cattle,  implement's  of  husbandry,  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  Under  this  form  of  cultivation, 
Coudorcet  says,  it  was  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  that 
portion  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  which  was  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  to  other  word",  the  interest,  or  rather  profit*, 
of  the  capital  advanced  in  the  shape  of  cattle  and  Implements  of  hus- 
bandry, as  well  as  the  wages  of  labour,  and  that  portion  which 
remained  after  such  payment  in  tho  shape  or  uuder  the  name  of 
'  produit  net,'  or  rent  But  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  abuvo 
account,  the  metayers  bore  only  the  character  of  labourers,  wit!. out 
in  any  degree  partaking  of  that  of  capitalists.  Consequently,  what- 
ever part  of  the  produce  went  to  them  must  be  considered  simply  as 
the  wages  of  labour ;  while  what  went  to  tho  proprietors  consisted  at 
once  of  the  rent  and  tho  profits  of  capital. 

Instead  of  the  impCts  or  land  tax  being  raised  upon  that  part  of  the 
whole  produce  which  could  be  justly  considered  as  produit  net  or  rent, 
the  only  part  which  consistently  with  justice  and  with  sound  princi- 
ples of  publia  economy  can  bo  subjected  to  taxation,  the  tax  was 
imposed  and  levied  without  reference  to  that,  and  a  part,  probably  tho 
principal  part  of  the  tax,  operated  as  a  tax  upon  labour  and  capital. 
Turgot  laboured  long  and  ardently,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  an  adjust- 
ment of  this  matter — a  measure  which  ho  considered  of  such  para- 
mount importance,  that  be  remarked,  that  no  mau  who  really  believed 
the  '  impot  territorial,'  or  land-tax,  properly  apportioned,  impracticable 
or  unjust,  could  possess  sound  views  on  administration.  Turgot  seems 
to  have  conaidered  that  the  best  mode  of  levying  the  land  tax  was  to 
take  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rent  He  seems  also  to  have  con- 
sidered that  this  tax,  properly  apportioned  and  levied,  would  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  all  other  taxes.  He  says,  "  A  fixed  law  might 
terminate  for  ever  all  disput  a  between  the  government  and  the 
peoplo,  and  particularly  by  fixing  ono  scale  for  war  and  another  for 
peace.  Arrangements  would  bo  made  in  consequence  iu  purchases 
and  sales,  and  tho  part  of  the  rent  that  bears  the  tax  would  no  longer 
be  purchased,  any  more  than  the  sharo  of  the  cure.  At  the  end  of 
some  tiino  it  is  very  true  that  nobody  would  pay  taxes.  But  tho  king 
would  bo  proprietor  of  a  proportional  part  of  tho  revenue  of  all  the 
land.  This  revenuo  would  increase  with  the  riches  of  the  nation; 
and  if  this  increase  of  wealth  increased  wants  there  would  bo  a  suffi- 
ciency to  supply  them.  The  riches  of  the  king  would  be  the  measure 
of  the  riches  of  tbe  nation ;  and  the  administration,  always  affected 
by  tbe  reaction  of  its  errors,  would  constantly  be  instructed  by  tho 
simple  calculation  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes."  ('  CEuvrce  de  Turgot,' 
torn,  iv.,  p.  '255.) 

Another  groat  objoct  of  Turgot'*  Labours  was  to  deliver  tbe  Limousin 
from  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  corveos ;  which  consisted  in  tho 
repair  of  tne  highroads  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  district  This  impost  pressed  directly  and  exclu- 
sively on  the  poor  man,  the  principle  having  been  adopted  of  exacting 
it  in  kind.  The  hardship  was  extreme :  men  who  had  only  their  day's 
wages  to  live  on  were  compelled  to  work  without  wages;  the  beasts 
necessary  to  the  tillage  of  tho  ground  were  taken  away  from  their 
work  without  regard  to  the  inc 
Besides  this,  the  roads  were  made  with  ill-wuX  The 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  road-making;  so  that  the  frequent  repairs  of 
the  roads,  cither  made  badly  or  with  bad  materials,  were  necessary 
consequences.  Turgot  proposed  to  the  '  oommunantee '  adjoining  tbe 
high-roads  to  have  the  work  done  by  oontraet  By  this  mean*  the 
original  construction  of  the  roads  was  at  once  moro  substantial  and 
raoro  economical," and  they  could  be  kept  up  afterwards  at  a  less  cost 
Thus  those  features  of  the  corvees  that  implied  constraint  and  personal 
servitude  disappeared.  The  unjust  distribution  of  the  impost  for  pay- 
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ing  the  contractor  ■tUl  rsmained,  for  it  mi  beyond  the  power  of  an 
intoodant  to  alter  it. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  a  wider  field  was  opened  for  the  execution 
of  Turgot*  enlarged  and  beneficent  policy.  The  atate  of  France, 
oppressed  and  exhausted  by  an  accumulation  of  abuaea,  demanded  a 
reforming  minister ;  and  tho  public  voice  called  Turgot  to  the  highest 
office*,  aa  a  man  who  united  t<>  all  the  knowledge  which  is  tho  result 
of  study  the  experience  acquired  by  habits  of  business.  He  was  at 
first  appointed  minister  of  the  marine;  but  after  continuing  only  a 
month  in  this  aitoatioc,  in  which  he  felt  that  he  wanted  much  of  the 
neoeasary  kuowlcdgo,  he  received  the  appointment  of  comptroller- 
general  of  finance,  an  employment  for  which  all  the  labours  of  his 
previous  life  had  prepared  him.  The  comptroller-general  of  finance 
was  then  prime  minister  of  France. 

In  his  letter  to  the  king  of  the  24  th  of  August  1774,  Turgot  said, 
"  I  confine  myself  at  present,  Sire,  to  remind  you  of  these  three  words 
— no  bankruptcy,  no  augmentation  of  imposts,  no  loans.  To  fulfil 
these  three  conditions,"  be  says,  "  there  is  but  one  means  :  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  below  the  receipt,  aud  sufficiently  below  it  to  be  able 

dtbun°VVUhout^hat^hTfinr.t  can^o^red"  wUl  foree'tbe0^*^^ 
bankruptcy."  Ho  then  explained  at  some  length  the  means  which  he 
considered  the  best  for  effecting  tho  saving  in  question,  and  thus 
oouoluded : — "These  are  tbo  points  which  your  majesty  has  permitted 
me  to  recall  to  you.  Your  majesty  will  not  forget  tbat  in  accepting 
the  place  of  comptroller  grneral,  1  felt  all  the  value  of  the  confidence 
wi'h  which  you  honoured  me.  I  felt  that  you  intrusted  to  me  the 
happiness  of  your  people,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  care 
of  rendering  your  person  and  your  authority  beloved ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  all  tho  danger  to  which  I  exposed  myself.  I  foresaw  tbat 
I  should  have  to  contend  alone  against  abuses  of  every  kind,  against 
the  efforts  of  those  who  gsiu  by  those  abuses,  against  tho  mass  of 
prejudices  which  are  r>npo«cd  to  all  reform,  and  which  are  so  powerful 
a  means  in  the  hands  of  interested  persons  to  eternalise  disorders. 
I  shall  even  have  to  struggle  against  the  natural  goodness,  against  the 
generosity  of  your  majesty,  snd  of  the  persons  who  are  moat  dear  to 
you.  I  shall  bo  feared,  even  hated,  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  court, 
by  all  who  solicit  favours ;  aud  they  will  impute  to  mo  all  the  refusals, 
they  will  represent  roe  as  a  harsh  man  (dur),  because  I  shall  have 
represented  to  your  m»jtsty  that  you  ought  not  to  enrich  even  those 
whom  you  love  at  the  expense  of  tho  substance  of  your  people.  That 
people  to  whom  I  shall  have  sacrificed  myself  are  to  easdy  deceived, 
tln.t  perhaps  I  *ha)l  incur  their  hatred  by  the  very  measures  which  I 
shall  employ  in  thtir  defence.  I  shall  be  calumniated,  and  perhaps 
with  sufficient  appearance  of  truth  to  deprive  me  of  tho  confidence  of 
your  majesty.  I  should  not  regret  tho  loss  of  a  place  to  which  I  never 
raised  my  expectation?.  I  sm  ready  to  givo  it  up  as  soon  ss  I  can  no 
longer  hope  to  be  useful  in  it;  but  your  esteem,  the  reputation  of 
integrity,  tho  public  good-will,  which  have  determined  your  choice  in 
my  favour,  are  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Your  majesty  will  remember 
that  it  is  on  the  faith  of  your  promues  that  I  undcrtoko  a  burden 
perhaps  above  my  strength  ;  that  it  is  to  you  personally,  to  the 
honest,  the  just,  and  good  man,  rather  than  to  the  king,  that  I  give 
myself  up." 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Turgot  was  the  establishment  of  a  free 
trade  in  corn  in  the  interior  of  tbo  kingdom.  He  threw  down  those 
artificial  barriers,  in  the  construction  of  which  man  bad  employed  a 
perverted  ingenuity,  to  prevent  one  province  which  might  chance  to 
labour  under  a  temporary  famine  arising  from  a  bad  harvest  from 
being  relieved  by  the  superabundance  of  a  more  fortunate  district,  and 
thus  constantly  retain  some  part  of  the  kingdom  in  misery  and  distress, 
and  at  the  same  time  cramp  the  energies  and  diminish  the  resources 
of  the  whole.  He  felt  at  the  same  time  how  much  perfect  freedom  in 
the  external  trade  in  com  would  add  to  the  security  of  suUsiiitenco, 
but  he  knew  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when  such  a  measure 
could  be  attempted  with  succcsa  lieiides  the  restrictions  on  the  free 
passage  of  corn  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  there  were 
numerous  local  restrictions  and  exactions,  most  of  which  (such  as  tho 
exclusive  privilege  of  bakers,  the  '  banalitd  '  of  mills,  4c.)  were 
removed  during  Turgot's  administration.  He  also  passed  a  law 
aboluhmg  the  corvee,  throughout  France,  a  law  which,  with  the 
characteristic  infatuation  of  the  privileged  classes,  who  would  give  up 
nothing  till  it  was  too  late,  was  revoked  immediately  after  Turgofa 
removal  from  office.  By  these  different  laws,  the  servitude  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  was  nearly  destroyed.  Turgot  also 
abolished  most  of  the  restrictions  and  exclusive  privilegea  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  suffered.  Freedom  of  trade  was  granted 
to  tho  gta»s  works  of  Normandy,  which,  being  obliged  to  supply  Puis 
and  Kouen  with  a  certain  quantity  of  glass  at  a  low  price,  would  have 
derived  no  advantage  from  bringing  their  manufacture  to  perfection, 
•ad  had  remained  in  that  state  of  mediocrity  to  which  oppressive  laws 
condemn  all  tho  manufacture*  which  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
■.objected  to  them. 

In  regard  to  hia  financial  operations,  the  characteristics  of  Torgofs 
aaujiiiutrstion  were  exactness  in  payment*,  fidelity  to  engagements, 
harrfsV  "ji  *3,Pendituro  whenever  H  could  be  effected  without 
.*fr* i  ?  *°  lri""tic*-  Penaiooa  were  th  ree-  years  in  arrwar:  Turgot 
>  to  be  paid  at  once  of  all  those  which  did  not  exceed 


400  litres;  that  U,  of  all  which  were  necessary  for  th*  i 
the  |«rties  to  whom  they  had  been  granted.  Ten  millions  due  for 
advances  made  to  the  colonies  had  been  payable  for  five  years,  and 
the  payment  of  them  hsd  been  suspended.  Turgot  paid  at  first 
1,600,000  livrea,  and  secured  a  million  yearly  for  the  payment  of  the 
rest.  The  finsnce  appointments  had  been  multiplied  with  the  sole 
object  of  procuring  a  temporary  supply  by  the  first  sale  of  offices. 
Most  of  th*  offices  were  double.  Turgot  proposed  to  reduce  tho 
double  offices  to  a  single  one ;  to  make  the  fui 
was  retained  reimburse  him  whose  offico  was 
one  person  hold  two  place*,  to  suppress  the  salary  of  on*  of  I 

"Such,"  observes  Condorcet,  "had  been  the  operations,  such  were 
the  views  of  M.  Turgot;  snd  it  wss  thus  that,  while  they  accused  him 
of  not  knowing  finance,  apparently  to  console  themselves  for  the 
superiority  which  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  all  the  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  administration,  he  had  augmented  the  publio  revenue 
without  putting  on  a  new  impost,  and  after  having  suppressed  or 
diminished  several;  and  that  without  having  recourse  to  new  loans, 
he  had  made  repayment*  and  diminished  the  debt  All  these  labour* 
had  been  the  work  of  twenty  months ;  and  two  attacks  of  gout,  an 
hereditary  malady  in  th*  family  of  M,  Turgot,  had  hindered  him  for 
several  mouths  from  carrying  on  hia  plana.  Th*  forced  labour  to 
which  his  real  for  the  publio  good  had  made  him  devote  himself  at 
the  peril  of  his  life  had  prolonged  these  attacks,  and  rendered  tbcin 
dangerous."   ('Vis  de  M.  Turgot,'  pp.  115,  116.) 

In  abort,  those  men  of  all  ranks  and  every  profession  who  subsisted 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation  without  performing  any  service  in  return, 
who  lived  by  abuses — nobles,  courtiers,  financiers,  farmers  of  the 
revenue— all  united  in  a  powerful  confederacy  against  Turgot,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  him  from  his  office  after  he  had  held  it  not  two  y 
retirement  from  offico  ho  occupied  himself  ' 


After  bis 

merly  with  political  matters,  particularly  with  such  as  hod  i 
to  the  government  and  the  laws  of  France.  The  science*  to  which  he 
now  chiefly  devoted  hia  attention  were  the  physical  and  mathematical. 
He  likewise  continued  to  indulge  his  early  taste  for  literature  and 
poetry.  Ho  had  never  lost  the  habit  of  making  verse* — an  amuse- 
ment very  valuable  to  him  in  his  journeys  and  during  the  sle«plo»s 
nights  caused  by  the  gout.  Bnt  ho  seldom  showed  his  verses .  a  few 
fragments  were  made  public,  and  were  attributed  by  the  critics  to 
Voltsiro.  All  that  was  known  of  hia  lucubrations  in  that  department 
was  a  single  Latin  verse,  intended  for  the  portrait  of  Franklin— 


Among  the  many  point*  in  which  Turgot  was  in  advance  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  age,  there  is  none  that  will  strike  an  English  reader 
more  than  the  view  he  took  of  the  American  war  aa  compared  with 
th*  views  even  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  contemporary  English 
statesmen  on  that  subject  Even  Burke,  who  aaw  farther  than  the 
others,  had  not  admitted  into  his  calculation  the  consideration  of  the 
most  remote  possibility  of  the  ultimate  independence  of  the  colonies. 
Turgot's '  Mtfmoire '  on  th*  American  war  contains  view*  on  the  nature 
of  colonies  that  have  been  reoognised  since  by  the  soundest  thinkers 
on  those  subjects  as  correct  ones.  His  work  on  the  laws  against  usury 
contains  almost  all  that  is  valuable  in  Bentham'a  Letter*  on  th*  usury 
laws,  written  many  years  later :  not  that  Bentham  copied  Turgot ;  he 
probably  did  not  know  of  his  work ;  but  the  fact  is  as  stated.  His 
srticle  'Fondation,'  also  in  the  '  Enoyclopedie,'  contains  many  idea* 
which  were  new  at  the  time,  and  some,  the  soundotas  of  which  ha* 
not  yet  been  overthrown. 

The  principal  lault  that  was  attributed  to  Turgot  ss  a  statesman 
was  wont  of  address,  a  chargo  sgainat  which  he  warmly  defends  him- 
self in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  who  had  sent  him  the  ni 
his  •  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty,'  in  which  Price  had  "  ■ 
tho  imputation  of  want  of  sd dross,  which  he  had  inserted  in 
*  Additional  Observations.'"  Huts*  we  are  informed  by  hia  biographer* 
tbat  Turgot  oould  not  dissemble  his  hatred  for  knaves,  his  ooutempt 
for  cowardice  or  baseness ;  that  those  orntiment*  involuntarily  showed 
themselves  on  hia  countenance  ;  even  when  we  take  along  with  this 
what  these  friendly  biographers  add,  tbat  ss  th*y  were  only  the  con- 
sequence of  bis  loro  for  mankind,  they  neither  inspired  him  with  a 
spirit  of  injustice  nor  of  vengeance .  yet  when  we  consider  of  what 
materials  that  portion  of  his  countrymen  were  composed  with  whom 
he  must  have  oome  chiefly  in  contact  aa  prime  minister  of  France,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  he  made  himself  many  enemies ;  and  that 
want  of  address  was  imputed  to  him  even  by  those  who  were  not  hi* 
enemies.  But  in  whatever  degree  the  chargo  may  derogate  from  hia 
claim  to  practical  talent  in  statesmanship,  it  leaves  untouched  his 
character  aa  a  statesman  for  reach  of  intellectual  vision,  for  purity 
and  benevolence  of  intention,  for  undeviating  adherence  to  principle 
hitherto  unrivalled. 

Turgot'*  attack*  of  gout  before  hia  ministry  had  been  painful,  but 
not  dangerous.  Th*  violent  and  inoewant  labour  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  in  the  midst  of  these  attacks  during  hia  ministry  changed  th* 
nature  of  them ;  and  when  he  was  restored  to  leisure,  it  was  too  late 
for  repose  to  repair  the  misrhief  that  had  been  don*.  The  attack* 
became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  at  last  he  tank  under  them. 
His  last  attack,  which  was  lung  and  severe,  did  not  impair  his  mind 
nor  even  his  temper,   "lis  only  displayed  towards  his  friends,'*  say  a 
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Condorcet,  "a  more  lively  sense  of  the  attentions  they  showed  him  ; 
and  li  i<  spirit  beheld  with  tranquillity  the  approach  of  the  moment 
when,  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  it  was  about  to  fill  la 
soother  sphere  the  place  which  those  laws  had  marked  out  for  it" 
('  Vie  de  M  Turgot,"  p.  206.)    He  died  on  the  20th  of  March  1781. 

The  following  aro  the  principal  works  of  Turgot :— Articles  in  the 
Enolycopedie— '  Etymologie,"  'Existence/  *  Expansibility,*  '  Foiros  et 
Marches,'  'Fondatione ;'  'Eloge  de  M.  de  Oournay ;'  numerous  official 
letters,  memoirs,  and  projots,  lota,  tSdits,  4c. :  '  Reflexions  stir  la  For- 
mation et  la  Distribution  des  Ricbetscs '  Lettres  a  M.  le  Contrdleur- 
Genersl  sur  lo  Commerce  des  Grains;'  'Extension  de  la  Libcrte'  du 

Commerce  des  Colonies ;'  '  Lett  re  a  M.  ,  Maire  de  Rochefort ;' 

'  Lettre  a  M.  l'Abbo  Tcrray  sur  1*  Marque  des  Fers ; '  '  Sur  la  Proeodle 
de  la  Longue  Francaiee  et  la  Versification  MoUique ; '  *  ii  M.  de  C.  sur 
le  Livre  de  rEsprit;'  s  complimentary  letter  to  Dean  Tucker  on  the 
occasion  of  M.  Turgot's  translaUng  into  French  Tncker's  work,  entitled 
'  The  Cass  of  going  to  War  for  the  Sake  of  Trade,  considered  in  a 
New  Light'   [Tuckto,  Josuh.] 

Condorcet,  in  his  Life  of  Turgot,  gives  a  good  many  opinions  and 
speculations  in  metaphysics,  morals,  and  legislation,  which  formed,  ho 
says,  detached  portions  of  a  great  work  which  Turgot  had  projected, 
but  which  he  had  not  even  begun  to  write,  and  were  gathered  by 
Condorcet  from  his  conversation. 

{Vie  de  Monricur  Turgot  (par  Condorcet),  Loodret,  1786;  Mtmoirt* 
nir  la  Vte  et  let  Outraytt  de  M.  Turyot,  Minittrt  <T£tat,  par  Dupont 
de  Ndmours,  Philadelphio,  178S ;  (kuvra  dc  if.  Turgot,  Ministre  iStat, 
9  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1S0S.) 

TURNE'BUS,  ADRIAN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
scholars  of  ths  16th  ocutury.  His  French  name  was  Tournebcouf, 
and  some  writers,  as  Dempster  and  Mackenaie,  have  maintained  that 
this  is  only  a  French  translation  of  the  English  name  Turn  bull,  and 
that  Turnebua  was  the  son  of  a  Scotchman  who  had  settled  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  common  account  however  is  that  he  was  born  in  1512, 
at  Les  Andelys  in  Normandy,  and  in  his  eleventh  year  he  waa  sont 
to  Paris  to  be  educated.  His  uncommon  talent*,  combined  with  bis 
indefatigable  diligence,  soon  raised  him  above  all  bis  fellow-students, 
and  he  is  said  on  many  occasions  to  have  shown  more  knowledge  than 
his  masters.  AfWr  the  completion  of  bis  studies  he  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  teaching  the  ancient  languages  at  Toulouse,  until  in 
1547  ho  waa  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Paris,  whither  his  name 
and  that  of  A.  Muretus  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
In  1552  he  undertook  in  conjunction  with  William  Morel  too  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Printing  Establishment  of  Paris  for  Greek  books, 
but  after  tbe  lapse  of  three  years  he  resigned  this  office  for  that  of 
Royal  Professor.  Notwithstanding  tbe  many  brilliant  offers  that  were 
made  to  him  in  several  foreign  countries,  be  remained  at  Paris  until 
his  death,  on  tbe  12th  of  June  1565. 

Seldom  had  a  scholar  in  his  lifetime  enjoyed  such  a  universal  and 
truly  European  reputation  as  Turnebua  He  waa  a  man  of  a  diffident, 
modest,  and  very  amiable  character,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  could 
help  becoming  attached  to  him.  Henry  Stephens  is  reported  to  hsve 
•aid :  "  Turnebua  pleases  everybody  because  he  does  not  please  him- 
self." In  bis  learned  controversies  however  with  Ramus  snd,  Bodi- 
nius,  he  is  sometimes  as  severe  as  he  was  naturally  gentle.  As  a 
scholar  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries :  even  on  the 
day  of  his  marriage  he  could  not  abstain  from  devoting  a  few  hours 
to  his  studies.  His  works  consist  of  philological  dissertations,  some 
of  which  are  polemical,  critical  commentaries  on  various  ancient 
authors,  and  translations  of  Greek  writers  into  Latin.  His  criticisms 
are  generally  masterly,  but,  like  most  great  critics,  he  was  too  fond 
of  making  conjectural  emendations.  His  Latin  translations  are  among 
the  most  elegant  and  correct  that  have  been  made.  HU  Greek  trans- 
lation of  Cicero's  essay  '  De  Fat© '  is  a  proof  of  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language.  Most  of  his  works,  all  of  which 
appeared  separately  and  at  different  times,  were  collected  snd  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  second  son,  Stephen  Turnebus,  under  the 
title,  '  Adriani  Turnebi  Opera,'  Straaburg,  3  vols,  folio,  1600.  Besides 
the  works  contained  in  this  collection,  he  wrote  several  others,  the 
beat  of  which  are  his  •  Adversaria,"  consisting  of  3  vols.  4 to,  the  third 
of  which  waa  edited  after  his  death  by  his  son  Adrian  Turnehus. 
Tbe  first  edition  of  the  first  two  volumes  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1564.  It  was  several  times  reprinted,  but  tbe  best  edition 
1599,  folio. 

(Nicer to,  JrVaioirer,  vol  39;  Teissier,  Elogtt  del  Savant ; 
Ma'-kiniie,  Scotch  Writers;  Saxiua,  Chunuut.) 

TURNER,  DAWSON,  a  distinguished  botanist,  was  born  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  and  apent  the  greater  portion  of 
his  life  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk.  Although  ho  has  attended  to 
all  departments  of  botany,  he  is  especially  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  cryptogam ic  plants.  His  first  work  waa '  A  Synopsis  of 
the  Brituh  Fuel,"  which  was  published  in  London,  in  two  volumes  in 
1302.  In  1804  he  published  an  account  of  tbe  mosses  of  Ireland, 
under  the  title  'Muacologia  Hibernics  Bplcilegiuin."  In  1808  he  pub- 
lished a  work  in  folio  with  illustrations,  entitled  '  Foci,  or  coloured 
figures  and  descriptions  of  the  Plants  of  the  genus  Fucus.'  This  work 
waa  in  three  volumes.  In  1809  appeared  a  smaller  work  in  4to,  em- 
bracing a  history  of  various  forms  of  sea  weeds,  with  the  title '  History 
of  the  Fuci.'  He  also  published  an  account  of '  A  Tour  in  Normandy/ 


2  vols.,  royal  8vo. ;  '  Treves,  and  its  Architectural  Remains ;'  '  Srpul- 
chral  Reminiscences  of  Yarmouth ;'  '  Historical  Sketches  of  Glister 
Castle ;'  and  '  Aualyses  of  English,  French,  and  Roman  History.'  In 
many  of  his  labours  and  travels  he  was  ssiociated  with  the  lato  Mr. 
Lewis  Weston  Dillwyn,  of  Swansea,  and  in 


lblishcl  anything  on  botany.  [Surp.J 
a  distinguished  chemist,  was  born  in  Scot- 
cal  profession. 


conjunction  with 
•The  Botanist's  Ouide  through  England  and  Wales,"  waa  publiahed  in' 
1816.  This  work  was  one  of  great  interest  to  the  botanist,  giving  tlio 
localities  in  which  plants  indigenous  to  England  and  Wales  could  be 
found.  Mr.  Turner  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
IS 02,  ho  waa  also  one  of  the  early  Fellows  of  tho  Lineman  Society, 
and  he  has  had  conferred  upon  him  many  foreign  honours.  Ho  lias 
not  now  for  many  ye-vw  p 
TURNER,  EDWARD, 
Isnd  in  1798,  and  educated  in  Edinburgh  for  tho  medic 
He  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  At  the  opening  of 
University  College,  then  the  London  University,  in  1828,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  a  position  he  occupied  till  his 
death.  He  was  chiefly  known  as  a  writer  on  tho  science  of  chemistry, 
I  by  his '  Elements  of  Chemistry ,'  a  book  which  bas  gone  through  seven 
or  eight  editions,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  comprehensive  and  lucid 
mauner  in  which  the  whole  science  of  chemistry  is  treated.  Although 
I  Dr.  Turner  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
I  the  day,  he  embodied  the  results  of  bis  labours  in  the  successive 
editions  of  his  work ;  and  ho  wrote  some  mineralogies!  articles  for  the 
;  Fenny  Cyclopaedia."    He  chiefly  worked  at  the  department  known  as 

the'otomlc  tbeoryTand  tho  lsws'of  combination  of  elements.  It  was 
through  bis  labours  that  many  of  tbe  equivalent  numbers  of  the 
elements  were  established.  He  was  not  leas  successful  as  a  lecturer 
than  a  writer,  and  few  men  havo  exhibited  greater  power  of  imparting 
the  knowledge  they  possessed  to  others  than  was  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Turner.  In  early  Ufe  ho  was  subject  to  disooso  of  tbe  lunc*.  and 
subsequently  suffered  from  intense  dyspepsia.  In  January  1831*,  he 
was  seised  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  died  on  the  13th  of 
February  following.  He  was  much  beloved  by  tbe  students  of  his 
'  as  at  University  College,  and  three  hundred  of  thom  followed  him 
his  grave.  A  marble  bust  of  him  wss  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
liege,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  subscriptions  from  bis  pupiis. 
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TURNER,  JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  No.  26, 
Maiden  lane,  Covent  Garden,  where  his  father  carried  on  business  as 
a  hair-dresser.  Tbe  year,  as  well  as  the  month  of  Turner's  birth  has 
been  differently  given ;  all  that  is  certainly  known  respecting  either  is 
that  his  baptism  is  entered  on  the  register  of  tho  parish  church  of  St 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  aa  having  taken  place  on  tho  14  th  of  May, 
1775.  [It  is  now  known  that  ho  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1775.]  Of  bis  boyhood  and  youth  little  is  told.  HU  father, 
a  tradesman  in  a  small  way,  did  not  attempt  to  make  his  son  a  scholar, 
and  the  great  painter  never  advanced  far  beyond  the  rudiments  of  i 
ordinary  English  education.  Of  his  primary  training  in  art,  or  i 
led  him  to  think  of  painting  as  a  profession,  we  have  no  precis-  infor- 
mation. Probably  bis  own  strong  inclination  first  stimulated  him  to 
overcome  the  initiatory  difficulties  of  the  study  of  drawing,  aud  some 
casual  occurrence  or  association  aroused  or  directed  his  ambition.  It 
docs  not  appear  that  the  elder  Turner  thwarted  his  son's  iuclinstion, 
though,  pcrliaps  from  poverty,  perhaps  from  indifference,  he  did  not 
procure  him  the  instruction  which  might  have  smoothed  his  early 
path. 

Turner  was  essentially  a  self-made  painter.  It  is  said  in  a  brief 
notice  of  him  publiahed  in  1805— when,  though  only  in  bis  thirtieth 
year,  he  waa  already  recognised  as  tbe  first  of  living  landscape 
painters — "  Turner  may  be  considered  as  a  striking  instance  of  how 
much  may  be  gained  by  industry,  if  accompanied  by  perseverance, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  a  master.  Tbe  way  he  acquired  his 
professional  powers  was  by  borrowing  when  he  could  a  drawing  or 
picture  to  copy ;  or  by  making  a  sketch  of  soy  one  in  tho  Exhibition 
early  in  the  morning,  and  finishing  it  up  at  home.  By  such  practices, 
and  by  a  patient  perseverance,  he  has  overcome  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  art"  (Daye's '  Professional  Sketches  of  Modern  Artiste,'  Works, 
p.  352.)  This  passage  was  written  by  one  eminent  in  his  dsy  ss  an 
instructor  of  young  landscape  painters,  and  tho  teacher  snd  friend  of 
Qirtin,  Turner's  earliest  snd  closest  artistic  associate,  and  it  coincides 
other  au thorites,  both  written  snd  traditionary,  have  always 
of  hi*  career.  Bnt  he  was  certainly  still  vory  young  when  he 
had  opened  to  him  the  means  of  obtaining  profcaional  instruction,  he 
having  been  admitted  as  a  student  in  tbe  Royal  Academy  in  1789,  when 
consequently  ha  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  he  received  much  direct  instruction  in  the  Academy 
schools,  or  that  he  followed  their  prescribed  course.  If  be  studio:! 
in  the  antique,  or  later  in  the  life  school,  he  certainly  never  acquired 
mastery  over  the  human  form,  and  no  instruction  was  given  the 
stodsn  tin  landscape  drawing  or  painting.  Still  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  young  enthusiast,  as  he  certiunly  was,  would  attend  the  schools  sod 
acquaintance  with  professors  and  students,  without 
them  much  technical  information,  even  if  he  received  no'i_ 
matie  Instruction.  But  his  best  academy,  be  was  accustomed  to  say' was 
"  the  fields  and  Dr.  Monro's  parlour."  Dr.  Monro,  who  wss  a  warm- 
hearted patron  of  young  artiste,  had  an  excellent  collection  of  water- 
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and  engravings  at  his  residence  in  the  Adelpbl,  and 
_j  not  only  gave  bin  two  favourite  protegee,  Turner  and  Girtiii,  free 
acre**  to  bit  treasures,  with  permission  to  copy  thorn,  but  directed  j 
their  studies,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  coloured  aketchea  of  the 
scenery  around  London,  which  bo  readily  purchased  at  prices  satis- 
factory  to  tb«  mode*t  student*.  In  tbeM  sketching  rambles.  Turner 
au  I  Girtin  were  constant  companion*,  and  they  funned  for  tbenisolvc* 
a  stylo  of  water-colour  painting  very  different  from  that  of  any  of 
their  predecessors — unl«a  indeed  it  be  Cozes*,  a  man  of  soma  genius 
and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Monro,  from  whose  drawing*  and  conversation 
much  woa  probably  learned  by  the  two  young  painter*.  Oirtin  was 
Turner'*  senior  by  a  year  or  two,  and  aa  he  was  the  more  regularly 
educated  artist,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ho  was  to  soma  extent  hi* 
companion'*  tutor;  certain  it  U  that  their  drawings  were  vrry  similar 
iu  style — the  chief  difference  being  that  Turner  made  out  bin  detail* 
more  carefully— and  Mine  have  fancied  that  bad  Girtin  lived  be 
would  have  been  as  great  a  painter  aa  bis  friend.  He  gave  way, 
however,  to  in  temperance,  and  diod  (Nov.  1802)  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven.  Turner  with  more  self-control  and  perseverance 
laboured  steadily  on  and  rose  in  good  time  to  the  undisputed  supre- 
macy in  bU  branch  of  art. 

Two  y.ars  before  ho  entered  the  academy  as  a  student,  in  17S7, 
when  only  twelve  years  of  ago  (supposing  his  baptismal  year  was  the 
year  of  his  birth),  Turner  made  his  bow  to  the  public  a*  an  exhibitor 
at  the  Royal  Academy  (under  the  name  of  W.  Turner)  of  two 
drawings,  'Dover  Castle'  and  'Wanstead  House;  '  hi*  next  appear- 
ance being  in  1780,  the  year  following  hi*  admission  as  a  student, 
when  he  sent  a  'View  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  Lambeth.'  From 
tbi*  time  till  his  death — a  period  of  sixty  years — he  regularly  con- 
tributed to  every  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  1821,  1824,  and  1848,  Bending  in  all  259  pictures,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  being  paintings  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Hut  tbeae  alone  would  give  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  hie  remarkablo 
facility  and  industry,  as  during  that  period  he  also  sent  to  tho 
Itr.tinL  Institution  Homo  twenty  oil  paintings  which  lud  not  been 
exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  painted  a  large  number,  and  some  of 
them  hU  chief  w  oiks,  which  were  never  exhibited  at  all,  b  sides  making 
hundreds  of  water-colour  drawings  and  deaigns  for  engraving. 

For  some  ten  or  twelve  years  he  painted  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  water-colours,  bis  pictures — with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
fancy  subjects,  such  as  'Tho  Battle  of  the  Nile,'  1799;  'The  Fifth 
Plaguo  of  Egypt,"  1800 — being  confined  to  the  representation  of 
English  and  Welsh  scenery.  But  already  it  was  fait  that  there  was  a 
i  of  brilliancy  of  execution  united  with  close  obtervation  of 
i  which  placed  hi*  works  quite  apart  from  those  of  any  of  his 
--oraries.  and  justified  the  highest  anticipations  of  his  future 
success.  The  popular  opinion  received  professional  confirmation  by 
his  election  in  1799  as  an  associate  of  the  Hoyal  Academy;  in  1802  be 
became  an  academician.  He  now  visited  Scotland,  Franca,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Rhine;  launobed  boldly  into  oil  painting  on  cauvast>es 
of  large  sise,  and  began  to  look  into  the  Greek  and  Kotuan  poets — 
or  their  substitute  Lempriere— for  subjects  for  his  pencil.  This  year, 
1602,  the  exhibition  afforded  a  fair  illustration  of  the  wide  and  daring 
range  his  pencil  was  taking,  his  contributions  being  •  The  Falls  of  tho 
Clyde;'  «  Eilchurn  Castle;'  •  Edinburgh  from  tho  Water  of  Leith ; ' 
'lien  Lomond  Mountains— tho  Traveller;'  'Jason;'  *  The  Tenth 
Plague  of  Egypt;'  'Fishermen  upon  a  Lee  Shore  in  Squally  Weather;' 
and  '  Shipa  bearing  up  for  Anchorage.'  lie  evidently  felt  his  strength ; 
yet  year  after  year,  while  showing  himself  sufficiently  conscious  that 
ha  knew  hi*  proper  walk,  be  kept  on  putting  forth  strange  experi- 
ments in  subject*  and  method* ;  thus  one  year  (1603)  saw  his  '  Holy 
Family,' another  (1807)  'A  Country  Blacksmith  disputing  upon  the 
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charged  to  the  Butcher  for  shoeing  hi*  Pony,  another  (1608), 
The  Unpaid  Bill,  or  the  Dentist  reproving  bis  Son's  Prodigality,'  and 


aer  (1609), '  The  Gazetteer's  Petition  ; '  but  even  from  these  strange 
is  be  seemed  to  gather  new  strength.  At  this  timo  however  he 
appears  to  have  studied  with  most  earnestness  the  stormy  ocean,  and 
never  yet  has  the  sea  in  its  wildcat  fury  been  represented  on  canvas 
with  such  wondrous  might  and  majesty  as  in  his  noble  'Shipwreck : 
Fishing-boats  endeavouring  to  reaoue  the  Crew,'  now  at  Marlborough- 
House ;  the  '  Gale  at  Sea,'  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Elleemere;  slid 
the  '  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur,'  the  property  of  Lord  Ysxborougb,  But 
even  alongside  of  these  the  poetic  treatment  of  views  of  places,  such 
as  his  'Edinburgh  from  Calton  Hill,'  180* ;  'Fall  of  the  Rhine  at 
Schsffhauaen,'  1805,  and  'Sun  Rising  through  Vapour,'  1806,  not  only 
enabled  thsm  to  hold  their  place,  but  obtained  for  him  perhaps 
a  wider  popularity,  while  with  tho  connoisseur*  hi*  '  Narciesui 


Echo,'  1814,  '  Mercury  and  Heree?  and  « Apollo  and  Python.'  181 1,  his 
'Dido  and  -dCneee,'  'Apuleia,'  and  a  long  list  of  other  mythological 
themes,  won  him  lame  aa  a  poetic  painter,  though  now,  despite  their 
pictorial  richness  ami  daring,  they  are  Generally  felt  to  be  in  truth  the 
least  poetical  of  bis  works,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  hie  other  and 
ily  imaginative  productions  of  this  period,  '  Snow  storm— 


crossing  the  Alps,'  and  the  like,  in  which  he  almost  for  the 
"  with  tome  approach  to  the  vaatnees  and  sublimity 
of  the  elements,  the  splendour  of  the 
and  glory  of  tho 


InlS07  Turner  was  elected  professor  in  perspective  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  for  several  years  he  continued  to  give  courses  of  lectures 
to  tho  student*,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  systems  of  pictorial  compo- 
sition adopted  by  the  great  landscape  painters  of  earlier  times,  of 
their  principle*  of  effect  and  of  colour,  and  compared  them  though 
sparingly  with  the  teaching  of  nature ;  but  tho  lectures  were  never 
printed,  and  a*  far  as  we  know  no  record  of  them  is  left.  Report  baa 
always  spoken  of  them  however  as  ill  arranged  and  ill  delivered,  con- 
fused in  htyle,  and  obscure  in  illustration.  They  never  succeeded  in 
the  atteution  of  the  student*,  and  for  many  years  before  he 


securing 
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resigned  hi*  professorship  be  had  ceased  to  deliver  any  lectures. 

An  important  circumstance  in  the  earlier  career  of  Turner  was  the 
publication  of  bis  'Liber  Studiorurn,'  which  na*  commenced  in  I  SOS. 
This  now  famous  work  was  undertaken  in  rivalry  of  the  book  of 
aketchea  known  on  the  '  Liber  Veritatis*  of  Claude,  in  tho  pos*c**ioii 
of  tbe  Duko  of  Devonshire,  of  winch  a  series  of  fuc  simile  aqua-lint* 
engravings  was  made  by  l!arlom  and  others.  Turner's  srrie*,  engraved 
in  a  similar  style,  embraced  examples  of  all  the  principal  forma  ot 
landscape  composition,  and  displayed  a  fertility  of  resource  and  an 
intimate  observance  of  nature  such  as  the  publication  of  no  previous 
landscape  painter  bad  approached.  The  work  has  long  been  extremely 
rare,  and  when  brought  to  sale  commands  a  Very  high  price :  two 
republication^  of  it  have  been  lately  announced.  From  this  time  to 
his  death  Turner  remained  the  moat  in  request  with  publishers  and 
ong raver*  of  any  English  laudscapo-pointer,  both  for  the  landscape 
illustration  of  books  and  for  scries  of  engravings;  and  even  where  his 
*  eccentricities  of  colour,'  as  they  are  called,  repel,  bis  eugraved  designs 
are  with  few  exceptions  received  with  unmitigated  delight.  Among 
the  most  famous  of  these  eugiaved  works  may  be  mentioned  tbe 
'  Scenery  of  the  Southern  Coast,'  '  England  and  Wale*,'  '  Rivera  of 
England,'  '  Rivers  of  France,'  Rogers's  '  Italy'  and  '  Foetus,'  of  all  bis 
vignette  engravings  the  uio»t  exquisite,  the  poeius  of  Byron,  Soott,  Ac. 


From  bis  paintings  likewise  some  very  noble  line-engravings  of  huge 
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specimens  of  luezxoticto. 


si io  have  been  made  by  Pyc,  Wi'.lmore,  Miller,  Prior, 
Turner's  grand  engraving  of  'Tho  .Shipwreck'  is  one  of  tho  richest 


We  cannot  in  a  sketch  like  this  trace  the  progress  of  the  painter  by 
the  only  really  important  events  recorded  of  hi*  life  -the  production 
of  hi*  chief  pictures.  Ho  made  three  visits  to  Italy  in  1819,  1S-9, 
and  1840,  and  after  each  hi*  style  underwent  a  remarkable  change. 
The  usual  division  of  his  stylo,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  the  most  conve- 
nient one,  does  not  however  exactly  coincide  with  his  Italian  visits. 
Turner's  career,  it  Usai.l,  comprises  three  distinct  periods;  the  first 
reaches  to  about  his  twanty-seveuth  year,  when  he  waa  elected  into 
tho  Academy,  and  during  which  he  was  chiefly  noticeable  as  a  water- 
colour  |>ainter  diligently  occupied  iu  drawing  from  nature,  and  at  the 
came  time  forming  for  himself  a  style,  by  carefully  studying  (and 
imitating)  the  method*  of  his  English  predecessor*,  Wilson,  Louthrr- 
bourg,  and,  in  a  lets  degree,  Gainsborough,  the  influence  of  whose 
works  is  very  apparent  in  his  earliest  oil-painting*  :  the  second  period 
ranee*  from  1802  to  1830,  in  which  he  ia  seen  at  first  a  follower  of 
Claude,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  Gasper  Pouaain,  but  rapidly  disen- 
cumbering himself  from  the  trammels  of  overy  kind  of  pupilage  to 
great  names,  and  (striking  out  a  style  of  Landscape paiuting  entirely 
original  and  wholly  unrivalled  for  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  effect : 
while  tbe  third  period,  dating  from  hi*  second  visit  to  Rome  in  18:10, 
is  one  in  which  everything  else  was  sacrificed  in  the  effort  to  attain  the 
utmost  splendour  of  light  and  colour— to  make 
Fallacjo* 


of  his  i 


of  light. 


But  while  such  a  division  ia  convenient,  it  must  not  be  regarded  ns 


anything  more.  Like  every  great  artist,  his  conceptions  were  always 
advancing  and  expanding,  and  in  each  period  were  painted  pictures 
that  would  seem  justly  to  belong  to  another.  At  which  period  he 
painted  best  it  is  difficult  to  say,  and  judges  of  art  pronounce  widely 
different  opinions.  It  ia  quite  oertaiu  that  up  to  some  ten  or  twelve 
year*  before  his  death,  hie  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and 
of  the  resources  of  art  continued  to  grow  and  expand,  even  when  bis 
band  failed  to  express  faith  folly  his  intentions,  or  his  impatience  pre- 
vented him  setting  them  forth  with  due  elaboration.  Any  one  who 
has  carefully  studied  Turner's  work*  chronologically,  and  who  has  at 
tho  same  time  diligently  studied  nature,  will  sympathise  if  be  cannot 
entirely  concur  in  the  strong  statement  of  Turner's  most  ardent 
admirer,  Buskin  :— "  There  has  been  marked  and  constant  progress  in 
bU  mind ;  he  baa  not  been,  like  some  few  artiste,  without  child- 
hood ;  bis  course  of  study  has  been  as  evidently  as  it  baa  been  swiftly 
progressive,  and  in  different  stages  of  the  struggle,  sometime*  one 
order  of  truth,  sometimes  another,  has  been  aimed  at  or  omitted. 
.  ...  A*  he  advanced,  the  previou*  knowledge  or  attainment  was 
absorbed  in  what  succeeded,  or  abandoned  only  if  incompatible,  and 
never  abandoned  without  a  gain ;  and  his  latest  works  present  the  sum 
and  perfection  of  bis  accumulated  knowledge,  delivered  with  the  impa- 
tience and  passion  of  one  who  feels  too  much  and  knows  too  much, 
and  has  too  little  time  to  say  it  in,  to  pause  for  expression,  or  to  ponder 
overhi*.ylleblee.-    ('Modern  Painter.,' i.  407.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  refer  to  examples  iUuatrativo  ot 
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different  periods,  but  so  large  a  number  of  his  best  works — thanks  to 
hia  munificence—  are  now  public  property,  and  through  the  care  of 
Mr.  Wornum  bare  been  so  well  arranged,  dated,  and  catalogued,  and 
rendered  so  cuy  of  reference,  that  a  special  mention  of  any  is  needles*. 
A  cursory  examination  (with  attention  to  the  dates)  of  that  collection, 
and  o  f  the  other  examples  of  Turner's  pencil  in  tho  public  galleries, 
will  aufficiently  illustrate  what  has  been  said  of  the  progresiiivo  and, 
as  it  -were,  tentative  character  of  his  mind ;  and  a  studious  considera- 
tion 'will  convince  the  visitor  that  even  in  what  seem  Turner's  wildest 
aberrations  from  the  sobriety  of  nature,  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth 
for  tbe  idea  he  has  endeavoured  to  work  out,  and  that  his  failures, 
while  they  arise  Eometimes  from  wilfulness,  arise  more  often  from  his 
attempting  to  represent  unusual  phenomena  by  materials  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  purpose.  Turner  in  fact  teems  never  to  have 
understood  tbe  limits  of  his  art,  and  in  seeking  to  occomplUh  what  is 
impracticable  with  such  means  as  he  possessed,  and  with  such  neces- 
sarily imperfect  skill,  he  became  extravagant  and  bizarre.  Although 
eccentricity  of  colour  and  indefiniteness  of  form  were  at  all  times 
charged  upon  his  p  unting,  the  extreme  development  of  thw  fault  is 
chiefly  urged  against  the  works  executed  during  the  last  twenty 
ye.'irs  of  hi*  life,  and  unquestionably  with  aU  there  is  of  unfailing 
suggest!  veness,  to  an  artistic  eye,  in  overy  ono  of  them,  it  is  upon 
these  works  that  censure  will  eventually  rest  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  to  this  period  belongs  the  work  in  which,  by  general  consent, 
bis  unrivalled  powers  as  a  landscape  painter  are  seen  in  their  fullest 
development,  his  'Cbilde  Harold,  or  Modern  Italy,'  which  was  painted 
in  1832 ;  and  to  this  period  also  belong  some  of  hit  most  poetic  efforts, 
including  'Tho  Fighting  Temerairo  lugged  to  her  last  Berth'  (1839), 
and  the  'Silvers  throwing  overboard  the  dead  and  dying— Typhou 
coming  on '  (1S10). 

Turner  died  on  the  19th  of  December  1851,  in  humblo  lodgings, 
which  he  bad  taken  in  an  assumed  name,  by  tho  riverside  at  Chelsea. 
Ho  was  buried  with  tome  state  in  the  crypt  of  St.  rani's  Cathedral 
by  the  tide  of  Reynolds,  Wilkie,  Fuscli,  and  others  of  our  eminent 
painters.  Turner  was  a  man  of  unsocial  and  reserved  manners,  und 
many  gossiping  stories  are  related  of  hit  coarseness  and  love  of  money : 
but  they  bear  on  their  face  a  coloured  and  exaggerated  character.  It 
is  certain  that  he  had  hoarded  his  money  for  no  selfish  purpose.  For 
many  yean  he  had  refuted  to  sell  some  of  his  best  picture*,  and  when 
any  such,  punted  and  told  in  his  csrlier  years,  were  offered  for  sale 
be  ir  possible  purchased  them.  On  hi*  death  it  was  found  that  ho 
kad  by  hit  will  bequeathed  to  the  nation  all  the  pictures  and  draw- 
ings then  collected  in  hi*  residence,  No.  47,  Queen  Anne  street  West, 
on  condition  that  a  suitable  gallery  was  erected  for  them  within  ten 
yean ;  Tuid  his  funded  property  to  found  an  asylum  at  Twickenham 
for  decayed  artists.  Unfortunately  the  will  was  unskilfully  drawn, 
and  a  suit  In  chancery  ensued,  but  it  was  compromised  by  the 
engravings  and  some  other  property  being  transferred  to  tho  next  of 
kin  who  disputed  tho  will,  while  the  paintings  und  drawings  were  bold 
by  tbe  nation.  The  oil  paintings,  one  hundred  in  number,  include 
many  of  bis  finest  works  as  well  as  example*  of  his  pencil  from  the 
very  outset  to  tho  termination  of  hi*  career:  they  are  for  the  preaent 
exhibited  at  the  National  U..llery.  Tim  lini.di.-l  drawing..,  which 
number  several  hundreds,  and  the  sketches,  which  amount  to  some 
thousands,  have  been  (or  are  being)  arranged,  cleaned,  and  mounted 
with  rare  skill  and  patience  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  volunteered  hit  ser- 
vices to  the  government;  and  a  choice  selection  of  them  is  now  hung 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Among  thtve  now  exhibited  am 
many  admirable  drawings  in  colours,  and  numerous  sepia  drawings 
made  for  tho  '  Liber  Studiorum,'  the  Rivers,  Ac,  some  of  whioh  are 
of  an  exquisite  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  effect,  probably  unequalled 
among  drawings  of  that  character.  The  nation  also  possesses  in  the 
collections  presented  by  Mr.  Vernon  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks  several 
other  choice  examples  of  Turner's  pencil 

There  is  no  need  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  respecting 
the  rank  which  Turner  holds  among  the  landscape  painters  either  of 
bis  own  or  an  earlier  time.  But  as  his  merits  are  still  sometimes 
contemptuously  denied — perhaps  in  part  owing  to  the  indiscriminate 
eulogy,  which  has  of  lato  years  been  heaped  upon  him — and  as  it 
is  sometimes  said  that,  if  he  were  the  great  paintor  so  strongly 
affirmed,  foreign  artiste  and  writers  on  art  would  not  be  alow  to 
acknowledge  his  superiority — it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  calm 
judgment  of  a  German  writer  whose  authority  it  admitted,  and 
whose  opinion  I*  the  result  of  a  repeated  consideration  of  hi*  works. 
Dr.  Wuageu  says—"  In  point  of  fact  no  landscape  painter  has  yet 
appeared  with  such  versatility  of  talent.    Hit  historical  landscapes 


appeared 
exhibit  tl 


libit  the  most  exquisite  feeling  for  beauty  of  lines  and 
lighting  :  at  the  same  time  he  has  tbe  power  of  making 
tho  most  varied  moods  of  nature — a  lofty  grandeur,  a  deep  and 
gloomy  melancholy,  a  sunny  cheerfulness  and  peace,  or  an  uproar 
of  all  the  clement*.  Buddings  ho  also  treat*  with  peculiar  felicity ; 
while  tbe  sea  in  its  most  varied  aspect,  is  equally  subservient  to  his 
magic  brush.  Hia  views  of  certain  cities  and  localities  inspire  tho 
spectator  with  poetic  feelings  such  as  no  other  paintor  ever  excited 
in  tho  same  degree,  and  which  is  principally  attributable  to  the 
exceeding  picturesqueness  of  the  point  of  view  chosen,  and  to  the 
besvity  of  the  lighting.  Finally,  he  treats  tho  meet  common  littlo 
subjects,  such  as  a  group  of  trees,  a  meadow,  a  shaded  stream,  with 


and  intelligence,  and  the  result  ho*  been  that,  though 
been  more  than  once  assailed,  they  have  been  generally 
that  the  study  of  Saxon  literature  has  been  more  appre 


such  art  as  to  impart  to  them  the  most  picturesque  charm.  I  should, 
therefore,  not  hesitate  to  recognise  Turner  as  the  greatest  landscape- 
painter  of  all  times,  but  for  his  deficiency  In  one  ind|spen*able  element 
in  every  work  of  art,  namely,  a  sound  technical  basis.  "—  ('Treasures  of 
Art  iu  Great  Britain,'  186*.  vol  L,  p.  SS84.) 

TURNER,  SAMUEL,  author  of  'An  Account  of  an  Embassy  to 
Tibet,'  was  a  nstlvo  of  Gloucestershire,  and  born  about  the  year  1759. 
Having  entered  Uio  service  of  the  East  India  Compauy,  ha  gained  tbe 
confidence  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  was  sent  by  him  on  *  con- 
gratulatory mission  to  the  new  Dalai  Lstma  in  17&3.  In  1792  Turner 
distinguished  himself  at  tho  siege  of  Seringapatam,  and  was  sub- 
sequently sent  ambassador  to  tho  sultan  of  Mysore.  He  returned  to 
England  soon  afterwards  with  a  large  fortune.  He  was  seised  with 
apoplexy  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  December,  1801,  in  an  obscure 
street  in  London,  and  having  no  papen  about  him  to  intimate  hia 
name  or  place  of  abode,  was  carried  to  tho  workhouse  in  Holborn. 
When  ditcovcrod  by  bis  friends,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  remove  him, 
and  he  died  in  the  workhouse  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1802,  in  hi* 
43rd  year.  Turner  was  a  Fellow  of  tho  Uoyal  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Besides  the  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Tibet,  published  in  18(H),  which  is  still  a  standard  work,  be  con- 
tributed to  the  'Transactions'  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society  an  account  of 
hi*  interview  with  tbe  Toshoo  Lama,  and  an  account  of  Poorungeer* 
(a  nativo  priest  in  the  employment  of  the  company)  journey  to  Tibet 
in  178.1,  both  in  vol.  i. ;  and  an  account  of  the  Yak  of  Tartary,  in  vol. 
iv.  Tbe  account  of  his  interview  with  the  Teshoo  Lama  was  re- 
printed as  a  pamphlet  at  Oiford  in  1 798.  The  account  of  the  embassy 
was  translated  iuto  French  by  Caste  ra,  ami  into  German  by  SprengeL 

TURNER,  SHARON,  was  born  in  London  on  September  24,  17(58. 
He  was  educated  at  Pentonvillo,  at  a  school  kept  by  the  rector  of  St. 
James's  Clcrkenwell,  and  at  tbe  age  of  fifteen  articled  to  an  attorney. 
On  tbe  death  of  his  roaster,  before  his  clerkship  bad  wholly  expired, 
be  sneceeded  him  in  his  bu»inoss.  Even  during  bis  clerkship  he  had 
felt  the  promptings  of  a  literary  taste,  and  ha  1  occupied  hia  leisure 
by  studious  reading  and  composition.  While  in  business  for  himself 
he  began  to  collect  materials  for  his  '  History  of  the  AuploSnxon*,'  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1799,  and  the  third  in  1806. 
It  is  on  this  work  that  his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  He  was  the  first 
English  author  who  had  taken  the  pains,  or  had  bad  sufficient  know- 
ledge, to  investigate  the  valuable  remains  left  to  us  in  Anglo-Saxon 
He  consulted  tbo 

his  views  have 
sustained  now 

idy  of  Saxon  literature  has  been  more  appreciated,  and  the 
authenticity  of  his  materials  more  completely  understood.  The 
work  soon  took  a  permanent  place  in  the  historical  literature  of  the 
country,  and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  continued  his  history 
from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  dmlh  of  Klizabetb,  publishing 
at  different  times  tho  volumes  of  a  distinct  period;  the  three  sub- 
divisions being  re-publishcd  together  under  the  title  of  Tbe  History 
of  England  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,'  6th 
ed,  2  vols.  8vo,  1 839.  This  portion,  though  distinguished  by  a  large 
amount  of  industry,  and  tho  discovery  in  consequence  of  n  few 
hitherto  unknown  fa-t»,  was  not  equal  to  the  previous  portion. 
Where  the  field  was  less  new  he  had  no  advantage  over  previous 
writers ;  his  views  had  littlo  originality,  and  his  treatment  of  his 
subject  had  no  superior  merit.  In  1829,  after  suffering  from  illness 
for  somo  years,  he  retired  to  Winchmore  bill,  where  be  prepared  and 
published  in  1832  the  first  volume  of  bis  'Sacred  Uiatory  of  the 
World,  aa  displayed  in  the  Creation,  and  subsequent  events  to  tho 
Deluge.  Attempted  to  be  philosophically  considered  in  a  series  of 
Letters  to  a  Son.'  Two  other  volumes  completed  it,  the  object  being, 
from  temporal  hUtory,  to  establish  the  principle  of  minute  providen- 
tial agency  or  supervision.  In  1843  tbe  death  of  hi*  wife  occasioned 
him  much  distress,  and  increased  bis  illness.  At  length  he  was  com, 
pelted  to  return  to  London,  where,  in  hi*  old  residence  in  Red  Lion- 
square,  he  died  on  February  13,  1817.  Besides  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  he  published  a  volumo  of  essays  and  poems  under  the 
title  of  '  Sacred  Meditations,  by  a  Layman ; '  a  '  Prolusion  on  tbe 
Greatness  of  Britain,  and  other  subjects;'  'Richard  III.,  a  Poem;' 
and  be  contributed  two  or  three  article*  to  tbe  '  Quarterly  lteview.' 
Some  letter*  which  ho  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
of  which  ho  was  an  associate,  on  tbe  affinities  of  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  have  been  added  to  the  Lurt  edition  of  bU  '  Anglo- 
Saxona.' 

•Tho  Rev.  Stdxkt  Ttrnicm,  so  long  the  indofatigablo  chaplain  and 
chief  of  tho  Reformatory  School  of  tbe  Philanthropic  Society  at  Red  hill, 
near  Reigate,  and  so  well  known  as  the  earnest  and  zealous  advocate 
of  reformatory  school*  generally,  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner.  He 
bos  published  '  Reformatory,  Schools.  A  Letter  to  C  B.  Adderley, 
Esq.,  MP.,'  8vo,  1855  ;  and  e'ditcd  a  new  edition  (1848)  of  his  father's 
'Sacred  History  of  tho  World.'  In  1857  he  wo*  appointed  Inspector 
of  Reformatories  in  England  and  Scotland 

TURNER,  THOMAS  HUDSON,  was  born  lu  London  in  1S15. 
His  father  was  a  printer  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Uulmer  in  Pall- 
Mall,  but  dying  young  and  in  difficulties,  his  family  was  assisted  by 

of  Mr.  Buhner,  who  placed 
he  early  distluguisheJ  bim- 


Mr.  W.  Nicol,  tho 
young  Turner  at  school  ut  Chelsea, 
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■elf  by  *  love  fur  sntiqusrian  research,  and  formed  »  friendship  with 
the  two  son*  of  the  Uu  Allan  Cunningham.  With  the  younger,  Peter, 
hii  frieodahip  continued  until  hi*  death.  In  1831  he  waa  taken  into 
the  printing-office  of  Mr.  W.  Nicol  to  learn  the  buaineea.  While 
hare  he  employed  all  bi*  leisure  in  punuing  hit  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical studies,  and  oil  seeing  an  advertisement  for  a  young  man  at 
tho  Record  Office  in  the  Tower  who  could  read  and  translate  record*, 
be  applied  for  and  obtained  the  situation,  lie  devoted  himself  with 
great  diligenoe  to  the  atudy  of  the  records,  and  his  knowledge  increased 
rapidly.  lie  projected  many  historical  works,  bat  bis  labour*  in 
acquiring  constantly  fresh  information  prevented  hi*  carrying  hi* 
many  plan*  into  execution.  From  thi*  employment  he  w*a  taken  by 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  Remembrancer  of  the  City  of  London,  to  assist  him 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  London,  at  which  he  most 
assiduously  laboured,  but  the  information  thus  collected  remain*  yet 
in  manuscript.  When  this  was  computed  he  edited  with  remarkable 
care  a  volume  of '  Early  Household  Expense*,'  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
valuable  intend  action  ;  the  work  being  presented  to  the  Roxburgbo 
Club  by  Mr.  Bcriah  BotBold.  After  the  publication  of  thi*  volume 
he  wss  made  secretary  to  the  Arobajologicsl  Institute.  While  be 
held  this  office  hi*  readiness  in  imparting  information  respecting 
antiquitie*  was  remarkable ;  he  wrote  some  valuable  papers  for  the 
<  Journal '  of  the  Society,  and  ooiumunicatod  several  record*  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Newcastle,  which  are  printed  in  the  '  Arena- 
ologia  .Eliana.'  On  his  retirement  from  this  office,  he  continued 
hi*  studies,  but  commenced  hi*  work,  '  Homo  Account  of  Domestic 
Architecture  in  England,  from  tb*  Conquest  to  the  End  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  with  numerous  Illustration*,'  which  was  pub- 
li*bed  in  1S51.  This  work,  and  hi*  papers  in  the  *  Archaeological 
Journal'  published  between  18*8  and  1851,  form  the  groundwork  of 
bis  fame.  The  papers  only  amount  to  five,  and  one  of  thorn  i*  on 
the  dining-customs  of  tho  Middle  Age*,  a  subject  similar  to  that 
of  his  book.  Thi*  'Domestic  Architecture'  is  noticeable  for  the 
exactitude  and  wide  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  i*  a  valuable  con- 
tribution for  the  ttudent  of  English  autiqoitie*.  It  doe*  not  confine 
itstlt  to  the  mere  building,  but  include*  a  large  amount  of  subsidiary 
information  and  illustration  mainly  collected  from  our  national  records, 
and  comprises  an  account  of  the  furniture ;  the  implement*  used  in 
tho  processes  of  cooking,  brewing,  baking,  Ac.  ;  the  state  of  horti- 
culture at  the  time ;  with  disquUition*  on  tho  manufacture*  connected 
with  the  houaehold  economy,  auoh  a*  glass,  linen,  cutlery.  Ac.  Mr. 
Turner's  severe  and  constant  application  to  hi*  studies  bad  for  many 
yearn  greatly  itti[»aired  hi*  health,  and  January  17,  1 852,  be  died,  having 
produced  far  Urn  than  from  his  great  accomplishments  could  have 
been  wished  and  might  have  been  expecUd.  Mi*  vaat  store  of  know- 
ledge was  freely  scattered  in  conversation ;  be  bad  constant  applica- 
tion* for  information,  aud  few  were  sent  away  unsatisfied ;  but  hi* 
ardoar  for  accumulation  prevented  bis  application  to  composition,  to 
that  of  hi*  many  projected  works  tho  one  above-named  was  tho  only 
one  he  executed,  and  that  was  in  a  manner  but  a  fragment :  at  any 
rate  Mr.  Turner  promised  to  carry  down  the  subject  to  a  more  recent 
period,  a  promise  be  did  not  live  to  fulfil.  A  second  volume  has 
however  been  prepared  and  published  by  Mr.  Parker  of  Oxford. 

TURNER,  WILLIAM,  a  physician,  naturalist,  and  divine,  was  born 
at  Morpeth  in  Northumberland,  about  tho  year  1520.  Ue  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  having  taken  a  vary  decided  part  in  the  great  religious 
questions  that  were  discussed,  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
dominant  party,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  After  his  release  from 
prison  be  resided  on  the  Continent  till  the  death  of  Henry  VII L, 

Cambridge 
but  on 
Zurich 

and  Luc  Ohint  at  Bologna,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  natural  history. 
Doling  tb*  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  made  physician  to  the  pro- 
tector Somerset,  and  be  was  afterwards  made  a  prebendary  of  York, 
dean  of  Wells,  and  a  canon  of  Windsor.  He  wss  however  again 
obliged  to  fly  to  the  Continent  on  the  secession  of  Mary,  where  he 
remained  till  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  whan  he  again  returned,  sad  was 
presented  with  all  his  original  benefice*. 

Turner  is  said  to  havs  published  several  works  on  botany,  but  his 
greatest  work  ou  this  subject,  and  that  on  which  his  reputation  rent*. 
"  the  first  book  of  which  waa  published  in  " 


prison  nu  rrnmuti  on  in*  continent  uu  too  ueatn  ot  Henry  vii 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  His  studies  at  Csmbrid 
had  been  more  particularly  directed  to  physio  and  divinity,  but . 
the  Continent  he  became  acquainted  with  Conrad  Oesoer  at  Ziiri, 


i*  hi*  •  Herb*!!,'  the  first  book  of  which  waa  published 
■msll  folio,  with  wood  cuts,  in  London,  in  1551.  A  second  book  wss 
published  at  Cologne  in  1562,  and  tho  whole  work  was  republished 
at  tho  same  plaoe  in  1563.  This  work  is  arranged  alphabetically,  and 
contains  much  laborious  research  and  acute  criticism  with  regard  to 
the  plants  then  known.  Although  he  appears  to  have  collected  plants 
himself,  he  ha*  described  but  few  new  onee  in  this  work.  Tho 
medical  properties  of  the  plants  arc  treated  of,  especially  those 
which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  "Subjoined  to  this  book  is  one 
on  beth*,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  the  properties  of  various 
medicinal  spring*  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  HI*  other  writings 
connected  with  medicine  were,  a  work  on  the  wines  used  in  England, 
and  another  on  the  properties  of  treacle.  In  1544  Dr.  Turner  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  a  email  octavo  volume  on  the  birds  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Amitotic,  entitled  '  Avium  praxipuarum,  quorum  apud 

In  Qesners  great  work 
.  of  the  British  fishe*  by 


Pliniuin  et  ArUtotelvm  mentio  est,  Historia.' 
th*  'Historia  Animalium,'  there  is 


Dr.  Turner.  These  works  afford  abundant  evidence  of  his  powers  as 
a  sound  critic  and  accurate  observer  in  the  science  of  zoology. 

Dr.  Turner  published  several  works  on  controversial  divinity  ;  also 
a  collation  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  with  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  copies.  He  also  translated  several  work* 
on  science  and  divinity  from  the  Latin  into  Englu-h. 

His  fondness  for  plant*  led  him  to  their  cultivation,  and  he  had 
botanic  gardon*  at  Wells  and  K*w.  He  died  July  7.  1568,  leaving  a 
large  family.  Turner  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  natural 
science  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  stormy  period 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life,  he  evidently  possessed 
a  genius  that  could  have  placed  its  possessor  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  the  cultivator*  of  natural  history. 

TURPIN  or  TILPIN,  Latinised  TURPl'NL'S,  waa  originally  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Denis  near  Pari* ;  but  Charle- 
magne raised  him,  in  773,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims.  This 
diguity  he  held  until  his  death,  in  811,  or,  according  to  Rivet,  800. 
There  is  a  Latin  romance  in  verse  containing  an  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Chsrlemsgne  into  Spain  against  the  Saracens,  of  hi*  conquest 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  heroie  death  of  Roland  in  the  vale  of  Ron- 
ceevalU*.  This  poem,  which  is  entitled  'Historia  do  Vila  Caroli 
Magui  et  Rolandi,  wa*  formerly  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Turpin,  as  is 
stated  on  the  title-page  of  several  manuscripts.  But  among  the  many 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  that  opinion,  one  is 
sufficient  to  show  its  inconsistency.  Tho  author  of  the  romance 
speaks  of  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  although  it  is  an  attested  fact  that 
Archbinhop  Turpin  diod  before  tho  emperor.  The  work  waa  in  all 
probability  compcecd  about  the  cod  of  tho  11th  or  tho  beginning  of 
the  12th  century.  Whether  tho  name  of  the  author  was  really  Tur- 
pin, and  thus  gsve  rise  to  the  confusion,  or  whether  it  U  a  mere 
forgery,  for  which  the  circumstance*  of  those  times  formerly  offered 
many  temptations,  cannot  be  decided.  Thus  much  only  seems  dear, 
that  tho  writer's  object  was  to  exhibit  Charlemagne  ss  the  model  of  a 
hero  in  combating  paganism  and  the  pagans,  and  thereby  to  work 
upon  hi*  contemporaries  so  ■■  to  rouse  them  to  take  part  in  the 
Crusade*.  The  tendency  of  tho  poem  is  a  religious  ono,  and  it  bear* 
great  marks  of  being  tho  work  of  a  learned  monk,  especially  in  the 
subtle  disputes  between  tho  heroes,  who  fight  ss  much  with  their 
tongues  as  with  their  swords.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  is 
of  great  interest,  being  one  of  the  earliest  poetical  production*  of  the 
Middle  Age*.  It  is  printed  in  B.  Schordiu*'  and  Reuber  a  collections 
of  'Scriptoros  Rerum  Gerraanicarum.'  A  separate  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Ciampi  at  Florence,  8vo,  1822,  and  another  in  1823. 

(Voeaius,  Iff  Ilit/oririt  fxit,,  |>  2U8  ;  Baylo.  DictioHnaiiv  Hid.  et 
Uril  ,  under  '  Turpin ;'  Rivet,  llitt.  Litt.  tit  la  Franet,  t.  IV.) 

TURPIN  DE  CRISSE,  LANCELOT,  Comte  de  Crisse",  a  writer  on 
tactics,  of  considerable  celebrity,  the  materials  for  whose  biography 
are,  when  his  reputation  is  taken  into  account,  astonishiugly  meagre. 
He  wa*  born  in  La  Besuce,  of  a  noble  family,  about  the  year  1715. 
He  entered  the  army  young ;  obtained  a  co'mpany  in  1734,  and  a 
regiment  of  hussars  in  1744.  He  distinguished  himself  in  his  charge 
of  colonel  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general. 

In  the  midst  of  a  successful  carver  (about  1763  I)  he  astonished  his 
friends  hy  renouncing  the  world,  and  commencing  a  noviciate  in  tho 
abbey  of  La  Trappe.  Hi*  flight  from  the  sanctuary  of  asceticism  was 
as  abrupt  as  his  entry  into  it.  Soon  after  this  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  make  himself  a  saint,  ho  became  a  husband,  taking  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  the  Msjvcbal  do  Lavcndhal,  a  lady  of  literary  tastes, 
culled  by  her  contemporaries  '  tho  secretary  of  the  Abbd  de  Voisenon,' 
who  nominated  her  hi*  literary  executor,  an  office  whieh,  like  some 
literary  executors  of  a  later  date,  she  discharged  hy  publishing  all  the 
rubbish  of  his  study. 

In  1754  Turpin  de  Crisse'  made  his  dehut  as  an  author  by  publishing 
in  conjunction  with  Caatilhon,  the  'Amusemens  Philosophiques  et 
Literal  re*  de  deux  Amis.'  The  epistle  dedicatory  to  J.  J.  Rousseau 
was  composed  by  our  author.  Rousseau  remarked,  for  bis  enoou rage- 
men  t,  that  th*  work  waa  not  bad  enough  to  entitle  its  author  to 
despair  of  attaining  eminence,  nor  good  enough  to  entitle  him  to  dis- 
pense with  making  a  better.  In  the  same  year  appeared  a  mora 
important  work  by  Turpin  de  Criss4  — '  The  Essay  on  the  Art  of  War,' 
upon  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests.  It  wss  translated  into 
German  by  ths  express  orders  of  Frederic  the  Great.  Ligonier 
accepted  th*  dedication  of  tho  English  translation  by  Captain  Otway ; 
the  Essay  was  also  translated  into  Russian ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
advance  made  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  war  sinoe  th*  time  of  it* 
publication,  it  is  *till  regarded  as  a  work  of  authority.  The  work  is 
divided  into  five  books.  In  the  first  every  possible  operation  of  a 
campaign  (with  the  exception  of  sieges)  is  systematically  explained; 
the  second  treats  of  tho  precautions  to  be  observed  in  attacking  the 
oucoiy  in  the  held ;  the  third,  of  cantonments;  the  fourth,  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy  in  quarter* ;  th*  fifth,  of  partisan  warfare  and  the 
management  of  light  troop*. 

In  1757  Turpin  de  CrisnS  wss  recalled  to  activs  service;  in  1761  he 
was  created  Merechal -de-camp  ;  in  1771  he  was  msde  a  commander  of 
the  Order  of  St  Louis ;  in  1780  ho  was  raised  to  tho  rank  of  lieu- 
tenantngeneral,  and  obtained  in  the  following  year  the  appointment  of 
of  Fort  Scarpa  at  Douai.   His  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
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in  1792.  lie  was  one  of  the  emigration,  and  in 
supposed  to  have  died  in  Germany  in  such  obscurity,  that  both  the 
time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown.  Ha  wifo  died  before  hltn, 
in  the  year  1785  :  it  does  not  appear  that  they  bad  any  family. 

Active  service  did  not  withdraw  hie  attention  from  tuo  literature  of 
hia  profession.  M.  Weiss  (who  alone  baa  endeavoured  to  throw  aome 
light  on  the  personal  history  of  Torpln  de  Crisse')  mentions,  in  the 
'  Biographic  Dniverstlle,'  '  Commcntairc*  aur  lee  Mrmoirea  do  Monto- 
eueuli,'  published  in  1760 ;  and  'Cotnmentaires  eur  lea  Institutions  do 
V.'-ge«*,'  publlahed  in  1770.  M.  Wei&s  says  of  the  former,  that  Turpln 
de  Crisse  confines  himself  for  the  moat  part  to  the  task  of  expiring 
his  author;  of  the  latter,  that  the  commentator  confines  himself  to 
the  first  three  books  of  Vrgotius,  but  throws  out  many  suggestions  in 
his  notes,  which  hare  been  adopted  without  acknowledgment.  The 
'  Common  taires  de  d'sar,  aveo  d«s  Notes  historiqurs,  critiques,  ct 
militaires,'  mentioned  alio  by  M.  Weiaa  aa  published  in  1785,  is  a  i 
reprint  of  Clarke'a  text  of  the  '  Commentaries,'  with  Wailly's  trans- 
lation (altered  in  a  few  places  by  the  Count)  in  opposite  columns, 
numerous  notes,  and  plans  of  battles.  The  military  remarks  of  tbo 
editor  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  edition. 

The  only  work*  of  Turpin  de  Crisse  we  have  seen— the '  Essay  on 
the  Art  of  War,'  and  the  '  Notes  on  Cosar'-indicate  extensive  reading 
in  the  author,  and  a  sobriety  of  judgment  for  which  the  story  of  his 
entry  and  retreat  from  La  Trappe  scarcely  prepares  the  reader.  The 
valuo  of  hi*  writings,  as  expositions  of  military  theory,  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  predilection  evinced  for  them  by  Frederic  the  Great 
of  Prussia. 

TURSELLI'NITS,  HORATIUS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  whom  real  name 
was  Torsellino.  He  was  born  at  Rome  in  1515,  and  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tinguished family  of  that  city.  lie  devoted  himself  from  early  youth 
with  indefatigable  seal  to  classical  studies.  In  15G2  he  entered  the 
order  or  the  Jesuit*.  He  afterward*  Uught  in  the  institutions  of  hia 
order  at  Florence  and  Loretto,  and  in  1579  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  seminary  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  in  which  office  he  continued  to 
exeroiae  a  very  beneficial  influence  for  twonty  years,  down  to  hi*  death 
on  tho  6th  of  April  151)9. 

Ttirscllinus  was  ono  of  the  beat  Latin  scholars  that  have  aver  lived, 
and  his  work  on  the  Latin  particles  is  still  the  best  book  on  that 
snVoct.  His  principal  works  are  :  1,  '  Do  Vita  S.  Francisci  Xavorii 
Libri  Sex,'  Rome,  1594,  the  beat  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1600,  4to  : 
the  work  is  of  groat  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
man  who  U  the  subject  of  it,  but  also  because  it  contain*  much 
information  about  the  missions  of  that  time.  It  ha*  been  translated 
into  nearly  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  2,  '  n  is  tori*  Laure- 
tana,  libri  quinque,'  4to,  Rome,  1507.  This  is  a  history  of  the 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Loretto.  3,  <  Do  Dsn  Far- 
ticularum  Latin  i  Sermon  is,'  l2mo,  Home,  159d.  This  very  excellent 
work  was  reprinted  and  edited,  with  additions  and  corrections,  by  J. 
Thouuwius  in  1678,  and  by  J.  0.  Schwara  in  1719 ;  it  is  also  printed  in 
the  English  edition  of  Facciolati  a  '  Lexicon  totiua  Latinitatia  : '  the 
best  edition  is  that  of  Hand,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1329.  4,  'Epitome  Ilia to- 
riarum  it  Mundo  Condito  Ad  annum  1598.'  This  work  is  a  universal 
history,  in  tsn  books,  written  in  tho  Italian  language.  Although  it  is 
very  brief,  it  ban  always  been  held  in  high  esteem,  and  has  not  only 
been  continued  by  several  subsequent  editors,  but  also  translated  into 
several  other  language*. 

(For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Life  of  Torsellinus,  see  R> 
Keteliu*.  who  has  incorporated  his  work  on  the  Latin  particles  in  hi* 
8eriptort$  de  tlrgantiori  Lalinitate  Stlt&i  t  and  compare  Alegambo, 
Bibliotheca  Striptorum  SoeittaliM  Jems  Mandosius,  HMiothtca  Rvmana.) 

TURTON,  WILLIAM,  M.D ,  a  distinguished  naturalist.  Ha 
resided  at  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
and  cultivated  with  great  ardour  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  One 
of  hi*  earliest  works  was  'The  British  Fauna,  containing  a  com- 
i  of  the  Zoology  of  the  British  Islands.'  The  first  volume  was 
d  at  Swansea  in  1807.  It  embraced  a  description  of  the 
,  genera,  and  species  of  British  animals,  in  a  neat  duodecimo 
volume,  and  the  author  intended  to  publish  in  subsequent  volumes  an 
account  of  the  plants  and  minerals  of  Qreot  Britain.  The  intention 
seems  never  to  have  been  fulfilled.  In  1819,  he  published  1 A  Con- 
etiological  Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands,"  in  which  he  give*  an 
account  of  the  atructure  and  localities  of  the  molluscs  of  Great 
Britain.  He  subsequently  published  at  Exeter,  in  1822,  a  larger 
work  with  illustrations,  in  4 to,  entitled  «  Conchy  1U  Insulorum  Britan- 
nicarum,  or  tho  Shells  of  the  British  Island*  systematically  arrauged.' 
In  1 830  he  published  the  '  Bivalve  Shells  of  the  British  Islands,  syste- 
matically arranged'  In  1831  appeared  hia '  Manual  of  the  Land  and 
Fresh-Water  Shell*  of  the  British  Islands,'  a  work  so  well  adapted  for 
the  study  of  the  creatures  to  which  it  was  devoted,  that  a  second 
edition,  edited  by  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  ap- 
peared in  1840.  Dr.  Turton  contributed  several  papers  to  the  '  Maga- 
tine  of  Natural  History,'  chiefly  devoted  to  the  description  of  new 
British  shells.    Ho  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnxan  Society  in  1809. 

TUSSKR,  THOMAS.  The  amusing  poetical  autobiography  of  this 
quaint  writer,  although  it  forms  almost  the  only  source  of  information 
respecting  his  personal  history,  is  unfortunately  deficient  of  dates. 
Warton  aupjiosos  hi*  birth  to  have  taken  place  about  1523 ;  but  in  the 
biography  prefixed  to  Dr.  Mavor  a  edition  of  hi*  book  it  is  " 
.  Dir.  vou  VI. 


several  circumstances  that  1515  is  a  more  probable  date.  He  wo* 
bora  at  rtiveuball,  near  Witham,  in  Essex,  of  a  family  which  is  re- 
corded  a*  bearing  arms  in  tho  heralds'  visitation  in  1570 :  he  was 
taught  singing  at  an  early  age,  and  became  a  chorister  in  the  <  _ 
chapel  of  Wallingford  Castle,  where  ho  had  to  endure  coarse  I 
rough  treatment,  and  from  whence  he  was  removed  by  impressment, 
according  to  a  barbarous  custom  formerly  existing,  by  which  bora 
might  be  forcibly  removed  from  any  choir  for  the  service  of  tho  royal 
chapel.  After  being  for  some  timo  compelled,  aa  he  says,  "  to  serve 
the  choir,  now  there,  now  here,"  he  was  admitted  into  St.  Paul's, 
where  ho  profited  by  the  instruction  of  John  Bedford,  then  organist  of 
that  cathedral.  From  St,  Paula  he  went  to  Eton,  where  he  experienced 
somo  severity  from  tbo  master,  Nicholas  UdalL  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Cambridge  :  after  which  he  returned  to  court,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  retainer  ia  the  family  of  William  lord  Paget  When  ho 
had  spent  ten  years  at  court,  probably  engaged  in  hi*  musical  capacity, 
ho  married,  and  became  a  fanner  at  Katwado,  now  Catti trade,  in 
Suffolk,  where  ho  wrote  hia  celebrated  work  on  husbandry,  of  which 
tho  firat  edition  appeared  in  1557,  entitled  *  A  Hundreth  Good  Poiute* 
of  Huahandric.'  After  several  other  change*  of  residence,  and  marry- 
ing a  second  time,  Tuaser  returned  to  London,  whence,  about  1574,  he 
went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
plague.  He  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  London,  where  he  died 
about  1580,  or  between  that  year  and  1585.  After  passing  through 
several  editions,  hi*  work  appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  in  1573,  under 
the  following  title:  'Fiue  Hundroth  Poiuts  of  Good  Husbandry, 
vnitedto  a*  many  of  Good  Huawiforio,'  Ac,  'Set  forth  by  Thomas 
Tuiwer,  gentleman,  soman  t  to  the  honourable  Lord  Pugrt.  of  Be  ode- 
sort.'  This  work  wo*  many  times  reprinted,  with  various  alterations ; 
but  most  of  the  early  editions  are  rare,  probably  on  account  of  the 
copies  being  worn  out  with  frequent  use.  Dr.  Mavor  reprinted  it  in 
1812,  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  known  editions,  and  such  informa- 
tion aa  he  could  collect  respecting  the  author.  Fuller  says  of  him,  in 
his 4  Worthie*  of  Essex,'  that  be  -  was  successively  a  musician,  school, 
master,  serving-man,  husbandman,  graaier,  poet,  more  skilful  in  all 
than  thriving  in  any  vocation.  He  traded  at  huge  in  oxen,  sheep, 
dairies,  grain  of  all  kinds,  to  no  profit.  Whether  he  bought  or  sold, 
he  lost;  and,  when  a  renter,  impoverished  himself,  and  never  enriched 
his  landlord."  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  hath  he  laid  down  excellent  rules  in 
his  book  of  husbandry  an  1  buswifry  (so  that  the  observer  thereof 
must  be  rich)  in  his  own  defence."  It  is  written  in  familiar  verso,  in 
numerous  detached  chapters,  and  with  much  variety  of  measure ;  and 
it  is,  a*  observed  by  Warton,  who  styles  Tusser  the  British  Varro. 
"  valuable  as  a  genuine  picture  of  tho  agriculture,  the  rural  arts,  and 
the  domestic  economy  and  customs  of  our  industrious  ancestors."  The 
life  of  the  author,  which  form*  by  no  means  the  least  amusing  part  of 
the  book,  appears  to  have  been  first  printed  with  tho  edition  of  1573. 

TUTILO,  a  celebrated  monk  of  the  bitter  part  of  the  9th  century, 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland.  Tutilo  and  Notker,  of  the 
same  convent,  were  the  most  celebrated  painters,  sculptors,  and  gold* 
worker*  of  their  time  in  Germany.  Tutilo  was  a  universal  genius, 
and  not  only  an  artist :  be  waa  musician,  poet,  orator,  and  statesman. 
Ekkehard,  junior,  an  old  German  Latin  writer,  thus  describe*  him  :— 
"  Erat  eoim  valdo  eloqutns,  voce  clora  ot  dulci,  crolaturas  elegans.  pie- 
turn  arttfex,  ac  mirificua  aurifex,  muaicua,"  Ac  Tbo  emperor  Charles 
the  Thick  complained  that  such  a  man  should  be  shut  up  in  a  convent. 

Tutilo  was  contemporary  with  the  abbot  Salomo  of  St.  Gall 
(891-921),  who  was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  he  made  for  him  a 
goldcu  crucifix,  richly  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  precious  stone*. 
He  msdo  also  a  celebrated  sitting  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  gold, 
for  a  church  at  Metz,  by  which  be  acquired  great  celebrity  :  it  bora 
tho  inscription,  "Hoo  panthema  pi*  cselaverat  ipsa  Maria."  Ono 
account  says  painted.  This  image  or  painting  was  venerated  at  Met*. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Otmahr,  also  at  SL  Gall,  the  altar  of  St.  Gall  waa 
decorated  with  somo  copper  plates,  on  which  the  life  of  the  saint  waa 
engraved  or  carved  by  Tutilo.  Ho  ia  said  to  havo  died  in  896,  and 
this  date  is  twice  repeated  by  Fiorillo;  yet  he  calls  him  a  monk  of  the 
1  Oth  century.  Other  writer*  also  call  him  a  monk  of  tbo  1 0th  century. 
Leasing  and  some  other*  have  supposed  that  Tutilo,  or  Tuotilo,  as  hi* 
name  is  also  written,  and  the  Theophilus  1'resbyter  who  wrote  a 
treatise  in  Latin  upon  oil-painting  and  other  arta  in  or  about  the  10th 
century,  were  tho  same  person,  but  there  really  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
grouud  for  this  opinion.  There  are  manuscripts  of  the  old  treatise  by 
the  monk  Theophilus,  more  or  less  complete,  at  Wolfenbtittel,  Leipaig, 
Paris,  in  tho  British  Museum,  and  at  Cambridge.  An  entire  copy  of 
tho  WoBenbiittel  manuscript  was  printed  in  1781  at  Brunswick,  in  the 
sixth  number  of  Leasing' s  '  Beitr age  xur  Geschichte  und  Litteratur,' 
and  by  Comte  Ch.  do  l'Escalopier,  Paris,  1848  ;  and  (with  an  English 
translation  and  notes)  by  Mr.  R.  Hendrie,  jun.,  from  the  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  London,  1847.  The  treatise  is  in  three  book*, 
and  is  known  under  the  title  '  Theophili  Presort*  ri  Divers  arum  Artium 
Scbedula;'  also  'Do  omni  Scientia  Artis  Pingendi ;'  but  it  treat*  of 
other  arta  beside*  painting.  The  authenticity  of  this  work  ha*  been 
doubted  by  some,  who  have  confounded  the  invention  of  Van  Kyck 
with  that  of  simply  using  oil  as  a  vehicle  for  pigments.  This  subject 
has  been  entered  into  at  length  by  Haspe,  In  a  '  Critical  Treatise  on 
,'  published  in  London  in  1787;  by  Knirim,  in  a  work 
Resin-Painting  of  the  Ancients'  (' Harsmalerei  de* 
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Allen  •),  Leipxig,  1S39  ;  in  Cte  d*  1'Esealopier**  '  Thoophil*,  Prdtre  et 
Moine,  Essai  iur  divers  Art*;'  in  Mr.  Hendrie's  translation,  noticed 
above;  and  in  Eartlako's  •  Material*  for  a  History  of  Oil-Painling,' 
London,  1847.  Varioua  o'.d  notice*  of  Tutilo  are  printed  in  the 
*  Rerum  Alemannicarum  Scriptoree,'  Ac.,  of  Uoldast 

TWEDDELL,  JOHN,  waa  bom  on  the  lstof  June  1760,  at  Throep- 
wood,  near  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  where  hU  father  Francis 
Twcddel  wan  a  much-respected  magistrate.  II U  early  education  was 
conducted  by  his  mother,  who  ia  much  praised  for  her  piety  and 
maternal  affection.  At  the  ago  of  nino  ho  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Hart- 
ford, near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  which  wm  then  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Kaine,  who  watched  and  directed  the  atudiea  of  young 
Tweddell  with  anxious  eve.  After  be  had  left  school,  and  before 
entering  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  studied  for  some  time  under 
Dr.  Samuel  I'arr,  who  mado  his  pupil  familiar  with  the  beat  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  bis  permanent  esteem  and 
attachment.  Tweddell  gained  the  highest  classical  honours  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  1792  he  waa  elected  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  Hi*  '  Prolusiones  Juvenile*,'  which  he  published  the 
year  after  (17l'3),  show  the  extent  and  versatility  of  hie  power*,  and 
raised  »t  the  time  groat  expectation*  of  the  young  scholar.  Hi*  own 
inclination  would  have  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  classical  learning, 
or,  a*  some  of  bis  letters  suggest,  to  a  diplomatic  career;  but  in 
deference  to  hi*  father,  who  wished  that  he  should  study  the  law — 
although  tbi*  profession  was  altogether  againat  his  teste— he  entered 
the  Midde  Temple.  Here  ho  dovoterl  himself  to  hi*  new  pursuits 
with  as  much  application  as  his  aversion  to  them  would  allow  him. 
At  ln*t  however  he  seem*  to  have  been  unable  to  continue  hi*  studies, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  travel  for  some  year*  in  order  to  prepare 
hitnwlf  for  n  different  course  of  life,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  courta  of  Kuroro  and  thoir  several  systems  of  policy.  Accordingly 
he  embarked  for  Hamburg  on  the  21th  of  September  1795.  lie 
travelled  through  the  north  of  Europe,  Switzerland,  and  thence  cast- 
ward  into  Asia,  where  he  visited  among  other  parts  the  Crimea  and 
the  coast*  of  the  Euxine.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  several  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  to  Athens,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  for 
some  month*.  With  the  most  ardent  teal  be  explored  and  described 
the  remain*  of  ancient  art  and  architecture,  and  employed  a  distin- 
guished French  artist  of  the  name  of  Preaux  in  making  drawings  for 
him.  but  in  the  midst  of  these  pursuit*  he  died,  on  the  25th  of  July 
1 79S»,  after  a  short  iilnesa,  and  was  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus.  A  monument  was  erected  on  hi*  grave,  with  a 
Greek  inscription,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpolo. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  travel*  Tweddell  kept  a  diary,  in 
which  he  recorded  everything  remarkable  he  mot  with,  intending  on 
hi*  r»turn  to  England  to  publish  an  account  of  hi*  travels,  together 
with  some  of  the  drawing*  msde  by  Preaux.  After  hi*  death 
his  friends  accordingly  made  all  possible  efforts  to  get  hi*  effects, 
m.mu«,-ript*,  *ud  drawing*  over  to  England.  A  great  number  of 
manuscripts,  together  with  upward*  of  300  highly-finished  drawings, 
were  actually  forwarded  from  Athena  to  Constantinople,  and  intrusted 
to  tho  core  of  the  English  ambassador  there,  but  nothing  ever  reached 
this  country,  and  all  investigations  that  have  been  instituted  by  the 
friends  of  Tweddell  have  remained  without  any  mult  Tho  only 
memorial  which  remains  of  his  travels  is  a  number  of  letters  addressed 
to  hi*  friends  in  England,  which  were  published  by  hi*  brother  tho 
Rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  under  the  tttlo  '  Remains  of  the  lato  John 
Tweddell,  fto.,  being  a  Selection  of  his  Letters  from  varioua  part*  of 
the  Continent,  together  with  a  re-publication  of  hi*  Prolusiones 
Juvenile*,'"  4to,  London,  1815.  This  collection  of  letters  is  preceded 
by  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  his  brother  Robert,  who  ha*  drawn  a 
meet  charming  picture  of  the  amiable,  pure,  and  modest  character  of 
bis  brother,  which  is  perfectly  borne  out  by  the  spirit  that  pervades 
these  letters.  Respecting  tho  loss  of  the  manu*cripts  and  drawing*, 
and  all  that  was  said  about  tho  matter  at  the  time,  eeo  the  •  British 
Critic."  vol.  v. 

TWIN  1X0,  THOMAS,  the  only  son  of  a  tea-merchant  by  hi*  first 
wife,  waa  born  in  17J4.  His  father  wished  hi*  son  to  succeed  him  in 
his  business,  but  as  Thomas  had  an  invincible  deairo  to  devote  him- 
self to  study,  hi*  father  gave  way  to  him  and  sent  him  to  Cambridge, 
wbero  ho  entered  8idncy  College.  Hero  he  distinguished  himself 
not  only  a*  a  scholar,  but  by  his  practical  a*  well  as  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  mu-ic  -  he  was  an  able  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  the 
organ,  and  the  violin,  and  few  persons  knew  more  about  the  history 
and  science  of  the  srt  than  Twining.  In  1760  be  took  hi*  degree  of 
B, A,  and  three  year*  later  that  of  M.A.  In  1768  he  became  rector  of 
White  NotLy  in  Essex,  to  which,  in  1770,  the  living  or  St  Mary, 
Colchester,  waa  added.  To  this  latter  appointment  he  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Lowth,  then  bishop  of  London,  without  any  other  recommen- 
dation than  that  of  his  personal  character.  Henceforth  he  devoted 
himself  without  any  desire  of  further  preferment  to  tho  faithful 
discharge  of  his  parochial  dutic*  and  to  the  pursuit  of  study,  until 
hts  death,  on  the  6tb  of  August  1801.  at  the  age  of  seventy. 


Twining  wis  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  of  great  teste  in 
the  arts.  especially  at)(,  mW    Ha  ,)ad  ,  ^  know,l  d„  of 

toe  ancient  langnnge*,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  and  written  French 
and  Italian  wtih  the  asmo  correctness  and  fluency  as  hi*  mother 


tongue.    In  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties  he  was  most  con- 


scientious, and  during  the  last  forty  years  of  hi*  life  he  scarcely  ever 
allowed  himself  to  be  absent  from  hi*  parishioners  more  than  a  fort- 
night in  a  year,  although  his  society  was  very  much  courted.  The 
only  work  that  Twining  ever  published  is  a  translation  of  Aristotle's 
'  Poetic*,' which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  English  translations  of 
ancient  writers.  It  was  published  under  the  title  '  Aristotle' b  Treatise, 
on  Poetry  translated,  with  Notes  on  the  Translation  and  on  tho 
Original ;  and  two  Dissertations  on  Poetical  and  Musical  Imitation,' 
London,  4to,  1769.  A  second  edition,  with  some  improvement*  and 
addition*  by  the  author,  was  edited  by  his  nephew,  Daniel  Twining, 
London,  2  vol*.  8vo,  1812.  Hi*  note*  and  dissertations  are  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  one  who  studies  the  theory  of  poetry  and  music 

TWINING,  WILLIAM,  wss  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  passed  the 
early  part  of  his  life  there,  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  Dr.  John 
Halliburton,  a  medical  practitioner  at  Halifax.  His  medical  education 
was  completed  in  London,  and,  after  becoming  a  member  of  the 
College,  of  Surgeons,  be  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  army 
in  1812.  After  being  employed  for  some  time  in  the  military  hospital 
at  Hilsea,  be  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in  1815, 
after  another  service  at  Hilsea,  joined  the  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  returned  with  his  regiment  in  1818.  He  remained  in  England, 
doing  duty  at  different  stations,  till  1821,  when  he  went  to  Ceylon, 
and  after  residing  there  for  a  short  time,  accompanied  the  governor, 
Sir  Edward  Psget,  to  India.  In  1823  be  was  placed,  at  his  own 
request,  on  half-pay,  and  in  1830  be  resigned  his  commission,  and 
entered  into  private  practice  at  Calcutta,  where  he  was  appointed  on* 
of  the  surgeons  to  the  civil  hospital,  and  died  in  high  reputation  and 
esteem  in  1835, 

Mr.  Twining  wrote  numerou*  papers  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Calcutta,'  of  which  he  wss  secretary,  and  one  of 
the  most  active  members,  and  other  short  essays ;  but  bis  chief  work 
was  his  'Clinical  Illustration*  of  the  more  important  Disease*  of 
Bengal,  with  the  result  of  an  Enquiry  into  their  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment,' Calcutta  and  London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1832  and  1835.  He  was 
recommended  to  undertake  this  work  by  the  heads  of  the  medical 
department  at  Bengal ;  and  it  ha*  been,  ever  since  its  publication,  a 
book  of  the  highest  authority  on  all  the  questions  of  which  it  treats, 
and  one  of  the  few  composing  the  libraries  of  toe  medical  officers  in 
the  Indian  army. 

TWISS,  RICnARU,  an  English  tourist  born  in  1747,  and  died 
In  London  on  the  5th  of  March,  1H21.  Born  to  an  independent 
fortune,  he  indulge*!  his  taste  for  travelling  in  an  extensive  tour,  whioh 
embraced  Holland,  Belgium  (then  the  Austrian  Netherlands),  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bohemia,  and  waa  oompleted  in 
1770.  Before  setting  out  on  hi*  foreign  travel*  he  had  visited  Soot- 
land.  In  1772  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in 
1775  ho  went  to  Ireland.  He  re-visited  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  The  subsequent  years  of  his  lifo.were  devoted  to  litera- 
ture and  tho  fine  arts,  of  which,  especially  of  music,  he  wss  an  admirer. 
He  materially  injured  bia  estate  by  entering  into  a  speculation  for 
making  paper  from  straw.  His  published  works  are: — 'Travels 
through  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1772  and  1773-4,'  London,  1775;  'A 
Tour  in  Ireland  in  1775-8,'  London,  1776;  'The  Game  of  Chess; 
being  a  compilation  of  Anecdotes  and  Quotations  relative  to  the  game 
of  Chess,'  8vo,  London,  1787;  'A  trip  to  Paris  in  July  and  August, 
1702,  8vo,  London,  1793;  'Miscellanies,'  8vo.  London.  1805.  The 
Travel*  through  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  translated  into  French 
and  German,  The  tone  of  the  Tour  in  Ireland  provoked  great  wrath 
in  that  country,  and  elicited  '  An  heroio  Epistle  from  Donna  Teresa 
Panna  y  Ruis,  of  Murcia,  to  R.  Twiss,  with  Notes  by  Himself,*  pub- 
limbed  st  Dublin  in  1776. 

TTCHO  BRA  HE'.    [Bra  Be,  Ttctjo.] 

TYCHSEN,  OLAUS  GERHARD,  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was  bom 
nt  Tondem  in  Scbleswig,  on  the  14th  of  December  1734.  His  father 
waa  a  tailor,  in  very  poor  circumstances,  but  with  the  assistance  of 
some  benevolent  friends  he  waa  enabled  to  allow  bis  son,  who  evinced 
considerable  talent,  to  devote  himself  to  learned  studies.  Up  to  his 
seventeenth  year  Olsu*  attended  the  grammar-echool  of  bia  native 
town,  and  thence  went  to  the  gymnasium  at  Alton  a.  whore  the  cele- 
brated Matemus  de  Cila  had  great  influence  upon  him,  especially  in 
directing  his  attention  to  Oriental  studies.  In  a  short  time  Tychsen 
made  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  with  the  peculiar 
dialect  spoken  by  the  German  Jews  of  all  parts  of  Oertnany.  Tints 
prepared  he  went  in  1756  to  the  University  of  Gottiugen.  J.  U. 
Callcnberg,  professor  at  Halle,  was  still  actively  engaged  in  his  labours 
for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Mohammodans  to  Christianity ;  and 
when  Tychsen  had  finished  hi*  studies,  he  thought  him  a  fit  person  t'~> 
engage  in  these  undertakings.  Tychsen  was  accordingly  sent  by 
Catlonbcrg,  in  1759,  on  a  journey  through  Germany  and  Denmark. 
In  1760  Callenberg  died,  and  Tychsen  returned  without  having  con- 
verted a  single  Jew.  In  this  year  the  University  of  Rostock  was 
transferred  to  Biitcow,  and  Tychsen  was  invited  as  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  Oriental  literature;  and  three  year*  later  he  obtained  the 
ordinary  professorship  in  the  same  department  Hero  he  began  his 
varied  literary  activity,  which  soon  suread  hi*  name  over  all  Europe. 
A  part  of  the  professors  had  remained  at  Rostock  on  the  transfer  of 
the  university  to  Buteow;  and  a*  this  would  ultimately  have  led  to 

a  re-union  of  the  two  part*  wo* 
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brought  about  at  Rostock  in  1789,  and  Tychsen  wat  appointed  ch 
librarian  and  keeper  of  the  museum  of  Rostock,  which  offices  he  hi 


Id 


until  bin  death.  In  1810,  after  having  been  employed  in  the  university 

,  and  received 


for  £ifty  years,  he  celebrated  his  jubilee, 
and  distinctions  on  that  occasion.    He  died  at  Rostock  on  the  30th  of 
December  1815. 

Tychsen  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  knowlcdgo  in  hi*  department*, 
and  with  all  his  singularities  snd  conceits,  he  promoted  the  study  of 
Biblical  and  Eastern  literature  more  than  any  man  of  his  time.  He 
undertook  the  laborious  task  of  collecting  the  various  readings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  comparing  the  earliest  translations  with  the  original, 
and  of  ranking  accurate  descriptions  of  the  moat  remarkable  editions 
of  the  Bible.  His  controversies  with  Benjamin  Kennicot  were  among 
the  fii>t  writings  of  the  kind  which  established  sound  principles  of 
biblical  criticism,  although  his  pietistical  tendency  prevented  tho 
unbiassed  dev.lopmont  of  his  inquiries  in  theological  matters.  He 
wrote  sevoral  dissertations  on  tho  Arabic  and  Phoenician  languages, 
and  on  tlie  inscriptions  of  Persepolia  He  also  made  investigation* 
iuto  the  hi-tory  of  the  various  Christian  sects  in  Alia  :  and  was  the 
firrt  who  directed  attention  to  tbu  curious  cateehUm  of  the  Druses  in 
Syria.  All  these  things  combined  to  procure  bim  a  European  repu- 
tation, and  engaged  him  in  an  extensive  correspondence,  but  they 
also  produced  on  immoderate  degree  of  vanity,  and  the  presumption 
of  knowing  everything,  which  led  him  into  many  gross  absurdities, 
and  for  which  bo  was  now  and  then  severely  chastised,  aa  in  his  Con- 
troversies with  Francis  Porea  Bayer,  archdeacon  of  Valencia.  The 
most  important  among  Tycbsen's  works  is  a  journal  called  4  Butaowsche 
Nubenstuuden'  (leisure  hour*  of  Butiow),  which  contains  many  of  his 
essays.  It  appeared  at  Buuow  from  1786  till  1769,  and  consists  of 
six  volumes.  His  library,  which  was  very  rich  in  manuscripts  and 
works  un  Oriental  and  Spanish  literature,  together  with  his  collection 
of  curiosities  of  all  kinds,  was  purchased  by  the  university  of  Rostock. 
It  wss  owing  to  tbo  fame  of  Tychsen  that  the  Shah  of  Ouile,  Ghaxi 
uddiu  llyder  Rrdaet  ud  Dowlah,  sent  to  the  uulversity  of  Rostock  a 
copy  of  his  splendid  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Persian  language, 
in  seven  volumes  foliou  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Tychsen,  see  Hartmann,  OUxf  Gerhard  Tgckttn,  oder  Wan- 
dtrvngrn  (larch  d>t  mmnuhfaUigittn  (kbictt  der  bMitck-Atiatudicn 
Literatur,  2  vols.  8vo.  Bremen.  1618410. 

TYCHSEN,  THOMAS  CHRISTIAN,  a  celebrated  Oriental  and 
classical  scholar,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  May  1758,  at  Horsbyll  in 
Schleswig,  where  his  father,  who  gave  him  a  sound  and  careful  educa- 
tion, was  a  clergyman.  Hi*  first  studies  in  theology  and  philology 
were  at  Kiel:  he  continued  them  from  the  year  1779  at  Gottiugen 
under  Heyne,  After  the  completion  of  his  academical  course  he  was 
sent,  together  with  Moldcnhauer,  on  a  scientific  journey,  in  which  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  On  his  return 
in  1781  ho  was  appointed  profeexor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Got- 
tlngen,  and.  four  years  later,  ordinary  professor  in  the  philosophical 
faculty.  He  continued  here  with  unwearied  activity  until  his  death 
on  the  23rd  of  October  1884.  During  the  long  period  of  his  professor- 
ship various  honours  and  distinctions  were  conferred  upon  him,  and 
be  was  made  a  foreign  member  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and 
Pari*,  and  of  tho  Danish  and  Gbttingen  Aeadomies  of  Sciences.  Of 
the  latter  he  was  elected  president  in  1707.  Tychsen  wrote  a  great 
number  of  valuable  papers  on  antiquarian  and  nuroismatio  subjects,  in 
various  scientific  periodicals.  Among  hi*  greater  works  we  may 
mention  his  manual  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  ('  Orundris*  einer 
der  Hebrier'),  8vo,  Odttingen.  17S9 ;  his  edition  of  Q. 
and  his  Arabio  Grammar  ('Grammatik  der  Arabischen 
Scliriftapnicliet,  8vo,  Goltiogen,  1823. 

TYE,  CHIU.HTOPUKR,  doctor  in  music,  a  man  who  appears  pro- 
minently in  musical  biography,  both  on  account  of  hit  professional 
abdity  and  as  possessor  of  some  literary  talent,  was,  according  to  Fuller 
(•  Worthies  of  Englend  ')>  born  in  Westminster,  and  educated  in  the 
Kings  Chapel.  Ho  was  especially  favoured  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  held 
the  distinguishing  appointment  of  musical  instructor  to  Prince  Edward, 
and  most  probably  the  other  children  of  that  monarch.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Mu»ie  at  Cambridge,  in  1545,  and,  ad 
c»nd<m,  at  Oxford  three  year*  after.  In  tho  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
be  held  the  office  of  organist  to  the  Chapel-Royal,  for  which,  Fuller 
tells  us,  hs  produced  several  "  excellent  Services  and  Anthems,  of  four 
and  five  parte,  which  were  used  many  years  after  hi*  death ; "  and, 
we  will  add,  some  few  of  his  compositions  are  still  listened  to  with 
unfeigned  pleasure,  by  all  true  lovers  of  the  art  who  have  acquired 
any  knowledge  of  it*  principle*  and  ore  acquainted  with  its  best 
specimens. 

In  a  play  by  Rowley,  printed  in  1613,  is  a  dialogue  between  Prince 
Edward,  atVrwards  Kdward  VI..  and  Dr.  Tye,  In  which  f 
popil  announces  hi*  royal  father1,  opinion  of  the  doctor. 

"  I  oft  Iuto  heard  my  father  nx-rlly  ipraae 
In  voirr  high  praiae  ;  anil  thin  bin  higunrate  saith, 
'  Knglsnd  one  God,  on*  truth,  one  doctor  hath 
For  mo«lcke'«  art,  and  that  la  Doctor  Tf  e.* " 

In  later  days,  "  Ono  God,  one  Farinelli ! "  was  said  of  an  Italian 
eunuch,  the  fanatical  lady  who  screamed  it  out  from  a  box  at  the 
opera  not  knowing,  most  likely,  that  a  similar  absurdity,  not  to  call  it 


Dr.  Tye  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Italian  as  well  as 
English  literature.  He  translate  1  in  verso  the  afflicting  story  of '  Theo- 
dore and  Honoris'  from  Boccaccio,  and  published  it  in  Dinio,  black 
letter,  under  the  title  of '  A  Notable  Hiatorye  of  Naatigio  aud  Trauersari, 
translated  out  of  Italian  into  English  verso,  by  C.  T.— Imprinted  at 
London,  in  Poule'a  Churchyarde,  by  Thomas  Purefoote,  dwelling  at 
tho  sign  of  the  Lucreoe,  anno  1569.'  He  alto  commenced  a  translation 
of  tho  Acta  of  the  Apostloa,  in  vorso,  of  which  he  only  completed  the 
first  fourteen  chapters,  and  these  were  printed  in  1553  by  William 
Sere*.  The  work  was  begun  because,  say*  Warton  ('  Hi»t.  of  Poetry '), 
Tye  "  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  rhyme  and  edification  were 
closely  oonneoted,  and  that  every  part  of  scripture  would  bo  more 
instructive  and  better  received,  if  reduced  into  verse."  Combining  the 
musician  and  poet,  be  set  "  note*  to  eohe  chapter  to  aynge,  and  also  to 
piny  upon  the  lute,"  and  dedicated  his  labours  "  To  tbo  vertuou*  and 
godly e  learned  prince,  Edward  the  Sixth,"  his  crowned  pupil,  who 
certainly  took  a  pride  in  and  was  food  of  displaying  the  muaical  skill 
he  had  acquired  under  so  scientific  and  geidous  a  niast-r.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  ha*  given  a  specimen  both  of  tho  poetry  and  music  of  this, 
work  in  vol.  iii.  of  bin  '  History.' 

Dr.  Tye  was  a  constant  attendant  at  court,  where  bit  accomplish- 
ment* rendered  him  a  weloome  visitor.  In  his  later  days  Anthony 
Wood  saya  that  he  became  rather  peevish,  in  proof  whereof  he  state* 
that  "  Sometimes  playing  on  the  organ  in  the  chapel  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
[that]  which  contained  much  music,  but  little  to  delight  the  ear,  she 
would  send  the  verger  to  toll  him  that  ho  played  out  of  tune ;  where- 
upon he  sent  word  that  her  ears  were  out  of  tune.''  This  curiooa 
anecdote  appears,  as  a  note,  in  the  handwriting  of  Wood,  in  the  Ash- 
moleao  Manuscripts,  foL  139. 

TYNDALE,  or  TINDALE,  WILLIAM,  who**  name  is  ono  of  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  English  reformation,  was,  acoording  to 
the  commonly  received  account,  born  about  1477,  at  Hunt's  Court,  in 
the  pariah  of  Nibley,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  residence  of  his  fathor,  John 
Tyndale,  Mm  of  Hugh,  Baron  de  Tyndale,  of  Langley  Castle,  Northum- 
berland, who,  having  escaped  tome  years  before  from  a  battle  in  which 
his  | 


,y  (that  of  the  Yorkist*)  was  defonted,  had  settled  in  the  county 
oester,  assumed  the  name  of  Hytohina,  Hitcbins,  or  Hutchins, 
rried  Alicia,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Hunt,  of  Hunt'* 


AJioia,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Hunt,  of  Hunt's 
Court.  William  U  said  to  have  been  the  second  of  three  sons.  Of  all 
this  however,  old  Foxe,  the  Martyrologirt,  Tyndale's  earliest  biogra- 
pher, says  nothing ;  and  the  story  appears  to  rest  for  the  most  part  on 
tradition,  and  to  have  been  put  together  in  iti  present  shape  in  very 
recent  times.  Neither  tho  place  nor  time  of  the  battle  from  which 
Tyndale's  grandfather  made  his  escape  is  specified ;  nor  do  the  retailer* 
of  the  story  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  circumstance 
of  a  Yorkist  nobleman  being  obliged  to  keep  himeelf  concealed  (aa  tbl* 
account  suppose*),  or  at  least  to  remain  divested  of  bis  titles  and  bis 
property,  throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Moreover,  the  barony 
of  Tyndale  of  Langley  appears  to  have  been  extinct  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  the  reformer :  the  butt  banm  of  whom 
anything  is  known  diod  without  male  issue  in  tho  reign  of  Richard  I 
John  Foxe  says,  that  Tyndale  "  was  born  about  the  borders  of  Wales, 
and  brought  up  from  a  child  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  whore  be  by 
long  continuance  grew  up  and  increased,  as  well  in  the  knowledge  of 
tongues  nud  other  liberal  arts  as  specially  in  tbo  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture*,  wbcreunto  hi*  mind  was  singularly  addicted;  insomuch 
that  he,  lying  then  in  Magdalen  Hall,  read  privily  to  certain  atadeota 
and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  some  parcel  of  divinity."  An  ancient 
picture  of  Tyndale,  which  baa  been  several  limes  engraved,  is  j 
in  the  library  of  Magdalen  HalL  Tyndale  however  at  hut 
from  Oxford  to  Cambridge;  "where,"  proceeds  Foxe,  "after  ho  bad 
likewise  made  his  abode  a  certain  space,  being  now  further  ripened  in 
the  knowledge  of  God's  word,  leaving  that  university  also,  be  retorted 
to  one  Maistcr  Welch,  a  knight  of  Gloucestershire,  and  was  there 
Echooltnaiater  to  bis  children,  and  in  good  favour  with  bis  maiiter." 
At  the  house  of  this  Sir  John  Welch,  of  Little  Sodbury,  as  ho  is 
called  by  other  authorities,  Tyndale  held  many  dispute*  on  religious 
subject*  with  the  clerical  dignitaries  of  the  nclgbbuurhoo.l,  who 
frequented  Sir  John's  well  laden  table ;  and  this  after  a  time  brought 
him  into  so  much  danger,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  the 
country  snd  come  up  to  London.  After  preaching  for  Eome  time,  aa 
be  had  also  been  accustomed  to  do  in  tho  country,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Dunstan'.  in  the  West,  he  attempted  to  get  into  tho  service  of 
Tonstall,  then  bishop  of  London,  of  whose  learning  be  had  conceived  a 
great  admiration,  and  to  whom  he  made  bis  court,  by  presenting  him, 
through  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  master  of  the  horse  and  comptroller  of 
the  king'*  household,  with  a  translation  of  one  of  the  orations  of 
Iaocrate* ;  but  Tonstall  replied  that  his  house  was  full,  that  bo  hail 
more  people  than  he  could  well  provide  for,  and  advised  bim  to  seek 
about  in  London  where  he  could  not  long  lsck  employment.  After 
this  he  wa*  taken  into  the  house  of  Humfrey  Mummutli,  or  Mou- 
montb,  an  eminent  merchant  and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  who 
kept  him  for  half  a  year,  and  then  settled  upon  hitu  an  annuity  of  ten 
pounds  to  suable  bim  to  live  abroad.  Monmouth,  who  was  exten- 
sively connected  with  the  friends  of  the  new  opinions,  ami  who  a  few 
years  after  this  got  into  trouble  on  that  account,  s-d  1  in  bis  own 
examination  before  Bishop  Stokealey,  aa  reported  iu  another  part  of 
Foxe**  work,  "  The  said  Tyndale  lived  like  a  good  ju-ic.it,  studying 
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both  night  and  day.  He  would  cat  bat  sodden  meat,  by  his  good  will, 
nor  drink  bat  small  tingle  beer.  Ho  was  never  seen  in  that  bouse  to 
wear  linen  about  him,  all  the  space  of  hi«  being  there."  Tyudale  now 
left  England,  and  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Saxony,  whrre  be 
is  stated  to  havo  conferred  with  Luther;  after  which  be  repaired  to 
the  Low  Countries  and  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  bis  services  as  a 
preacher  were  very  acceptable  to  many  of  the  members  of  the  English 
mercantile  factory  there  established.  It  was  probably  while  resident 
here  that,  if  he  did  not  begin,  he  at  least  executed  the  greater  part  of 
bis  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  this  remarkable 
work  the  first  edition  appears  to  have  been  an  8 to  volume  containing 
only  the  text,  which  was  printed  at  Wittenberg,  and  published  either 
in  1S26  or  1528;  the  second  a  4to,  containing  glasses  as  well  as  the 
text,  the  printing  of  which  was  begun  at  Cologne  and  finished  at 
Wittenberg  or  at  Worms,  and  which  was  certainly  published  in  1526. 
But  this  account  is  in  part  conjectural,  and  tho  subject-  is  one  upon 
which  bibliographers  are  not  agreed.  These  original  impressions 
appear  to  have  been  rapidly  sold  ;  and  both  in  England,  and  among 
the  English  residents  on  the  continent,  the  demand  was  so  great,  that 
the  Dutch  booksellers  found  it  for  their  interest  to  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  reprints  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years.  It  was  not  till 
1534  that  Tyndole  himself  brought  out  a  new  edition,  in  which  the 
translation  was  altered  and  improved  in  a  great  many  passages.  In 
the  inte  rim  bo  had  also  printed  at  Hamburg,  in  1530,  a  translation  of 
tho  Five  Books  of  Moses  from  the  Hebrew,  in  which  be  is  understood 
to  have  been  assisted  by  Miles  Covert) ale,  who  afterwards  produced  the 
first  English  translation  that  was  printed  of  the  entire  Scriptures ;  and, 
in  1531,  he  published  at  the  same  place  a  version  of  the  Rook  of  Jonas. 
During  his  residence  abroad  Tyndale  likwise  sent  to  the  press  several 
tract*  in  vindication  of  his  theological  opinions,  which  were  all 
written  in  his  own  native  language,  and  were  probably  mostly  sold  in 
England.  Ho  was  master  of  an  admirable  English  style — easy,  correct, 
and  lucid,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  idiomatic  vigour  and  expressive- 
ness: his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  particular,  deserves  to 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  classic  works  of  our  literature,  one  of  the  finest 
samples  wc  possess  of  the  language  in  what  may  be 
first  stage  of  its  maturity,  when  it  bad  attained  in 
respects  the  form  and  character  which  it  has  ever  sino^  Piw>nsi, 
although  it  had  nat  effloresced  into  the  luxuriauoa  and  full  manifesta- 
tion of  its  resources  which  it  exhibits  both  in  the  poetry  sud  the 
prose  of  what  has  been  called  the  Elizabethan  age.  Tyndale  finished 
his  career  at  Antwerp  in  1 530.  His  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
his  other  publications  hod  been  repeatedly  denounced  by  public 
authority  in  England;  and  at  last,  in  1534,  his  person  was  seised,  by 
the  contrivance,  it  is  supposed,  of  tbo  English  government,  and  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  Castlo  of  Vilvoord,  or  VUlefort,  near  Brussels,  where 
be  was  kept  in  confinement  tor  a  year  aud  a  half,  and,  being  then 
brought  to  trial,  was  condemned  as  guilty  of  heresy  in  conformity 
with  the  imperial  decree  promulgated  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in 
1530,  Upon  this  sentence  he  was.  says  Koxe,  **  brought  forth  to  the 
place  of  execution,  was  there  tied  to  the  stake,  and  then  strangled 
first  by  the  hangman,  and  afterward  with  fire  consumed."  The 
accounts  of  the  affair  that  have  com*  down  to  ua  however  are  very 
imperfect  and  obscure  ;  even  the  exact  dates  are  wanting. 

A  new  edition  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was 
published  at  Loudon,  in  small  4to,  in  1830 ;  it  is  very  beautifully 
executed,  aud  professes  to  be  printed  verbatim  from  a  copy,  supposed 
to  be  the  only  perfect  copy  extant,  in  the  library  of  tbo  Baptist 
College  at  Bristol,  of  the  first  impression  of  1525  or  1526.  Only  some 
specimens  are  given  of  the  alterations  in  the  revised  edition  of  1534. 
But  a  reprint  of  this  latter  edition  bas  since  been  produced  by  the 
same  publisher  (Mr.  Bagster)  in  his 'English  Hexapla,'  Loud.,  4to, 
1841.  All  Tyndale's  original  writings  were  published,  along  with 
those  of  Frith  and  Barnes,  at  London,  in  1578,  in  a  folio  volume,  in 
which  they  occupy  478  pp.,  be* ides  an  index ;  and  there  is  a  modern 
edition  of  them,  along  with  those  of  Frith,  under  tho  title  of  '  Tho 
Works  of  the  English  Reformers  William  Tyudale  uud  John  Firth,' 
edited  by  Thomas  Russell.  A.M.,  3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1831.  In  this 
edition  lyndalo's  works  fill  tho  two  first  volumes  and  seventy  pages  of 
the  third.  Tho  most  detailed  life  of  Tyndal  is  a  Memoir  (of  89  pp.) 
by  Mr.  George  Offor,  prefixed  to  the  reprint  of  bis  New  Testament; 
but  it  is  a  very  uncritical  performance. 

TYRA'NNIO  (Tvpcwriiev),  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  a  native  of 
Amiaus  iu  Pontus,  was  made  prisoner  by  Lucullus  daring  bis  campaign 
in  Pontus,  B.C.  72.  According  to  Suidas  the  original  name  of  this 
i  was  Theophmstua,  instead  of  which  he  was  nick  named  or 
Tyranuio  on  account  of  his  severity  towards  those  who 
I  under  him.  He  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Lucullus,  aud  given 
as  a  prrsent  to  Murens,  w)k>  restored  him  to  freedom.  At  Rome  he 
occupied  himself  with  teaching  and  study,  and  is  said  to  have  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  employed  in 
arranging  the  celebrated  library  of  Apellico,  which  Sulla  had  brought 
from  Athena,  and  which  contained  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastos.  (Plut,  '  Sulla,'  26 ;  Strabo,  xiit,  p.  609.)  That  be  bad 
a  great  knowledge  of  books  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Cicero  employed 
him  in  arranging  his  library,  which  Tyrannio  did  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  Cicero.  (Cicero,  'Ad  At*,'  lv.,  4  snd  8.)  That  ho  however 
should  himself  have  possessed,  as  Suidas  atau*  a  library  of 


of  30,000  volumes,  is  hardly  credible.  Cicero  speaks  with  great 
respect  of  his  knowledge  and  bis  modo  of  instruction ;  and  we  know 
that  about  the  year  D  C.  56  he  gave  lestous  in  the  house  of  Cicero  to 
Qnintua,  the  son  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintus.  (Gicsro,  •  Ad.  Q.  Fret,' 
ii  4.)  Strabo  (xiL,  p.  54*)  also  mentions  bim  as  one  of  the  persons 
whose  instruction  be  had  received.  He  appears  to  have  possessed 
conaidcrablo  knowledge  of  geography,  for  Cicero  attributes  much 
importance  to  some  objections  which  be  made  to  Eratosther.es  (*Ad 
Alt.,'  ii.  6).  Cicero  alludes  to  a  work  of  Tyrannio  which  he  valued, 
but  does  not  inform  us  on  what  subject  it  was  written  ('  Ad.  Att.,' 
xii.  6  ;  '  Ad  Q.  Fnit,"  iii  4.)  Tyrannio  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke  at  a 
very  advanced  sge.    (Suidas,  s  v.) 

Suidas  mentions  a  second  or  joungrr  Tyrannio,  whom  lio  calls  a 
native  of  Phoenicia  and  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Tvrsnnio,  whose  name  he 
also  adopted,  as  his  real  name  was  Diodes.  He  wss  made  prisoner  in 
the  war  Utween  Antony  and  OcUvianus,  and  waa  bought  by  one 
Dymas,  a  freedman  of  Ootavianua  He  gave  bim  to  Terentia,  the  wife 
of  Cicero,  who  restored  him  to  freedom,  after  which  he  occupied  him- 
self with  tosohing.  He  is  said  to  have  written  sixty-eight  works,  all  of 
which  are  now  lost.  Suidas  mentions  the  titles  of  some,  such  as  4  On 
the  Prosody  of  Homer,'  '  On  tho  Parts  of  .Speech,' '  On  the  Latin  lan- 
guage,' f  On  Orthography,'  und  similar  other  grammatical  works.  Th* 
circumstance  that  a  eopioua  writer  like  this  Tyrannio  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ancient  author  except  Suidas,  has  led  some  modern  critics  to 
suppose  that  he  never  existed,  and  that  Suidas  has  made  some  great 
blunder.  (Brucker,  *  Hist.  Philos.,'  ii.,  p.  19.)  A  third  Tyrannio  is 
mentioned  by  Suidas  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Auguries,  in  three 
book*,  and  aomo  other  works  which  are  not  specified. 

TYRRELL,  JAMES,  was  the  eldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Sir  Timothy 
Tyrrell,  of  Shotover,  near  Oxford,  by  Elisabeth,  only  child  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher;  and  was  born  in  Gnat  Queen-street,  London,  in  May 
1642.  After  an  elementary  education  in  the  free  school  of  Camber- 
well,  be  was,  in  1657,  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  resided  three  years,  aud  then  entered  him- 
self of  tho  Inner  Temple.  He  took  hi-  degree  of  M.A.  in  September 
1663,  and  about  two  years  after  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  did  not 
however  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  employed  a  life  of 
leisure  in  his  historical  inquiries  and  tho  composition  of  his  various 
works,  residing  at  first  on  his  est* to  at  Oakley,  near  Prill,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  afterwards  at  Shotover,  for  tho  sake  of  easier  access  t» 
the  Oxford  libraries.  Ho  dird  in  1718,  leaving  by  his  wife  Man  . 
daughter  and  heiri-ss  of  Sir  Michael  Hutchinson,  of  Hod  bury  in  Woi  - 
costershire,  one  son,  Lieu  tenant-General  James  Tyrrell,  who  was 
governor  of  Uravesend  and  Tilbory  Fort,  and  afterwards  of  Berwick 
and  Holy  Island,  and  sat  in  parliament  for  Boroughbridga  from  1722 
tdl  bis  death  in  August  1742,  at  tbo  age  of  sixty -eight 

Tyrrell's  first  appearance  in  print  was  in  a  dedication  to  Charl-s  II. 
of  a  posthumous  work  of  bis  grandfather  Archbishop  Usher,  entitled 
•  The  Power  communicated  by  God  to  the  Pi  inoe,  and  the  Obedience 
required  of  the  Subject,'  which  had  been  drawn  up,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  wsr,  by  command  of  Charles  1.,  and  was  now,  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  yesr  1661,  published  in  quarto,  by  Dr.  Sanderson, 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  His  next  performance  was  an  answer  to  Sir 
Robert  Kilmer's  speculations  upou  govemtneut,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
printed  at  London  in  1651,  uuder  the  title  of  •Patriarcba  non  Mo- 
narcba;  or  tho  Patriarch  Unmonarched,'  Ac  This  wss  followed  by  a 
defence  of  tbo  conduct  snd  character  of  Usher,  published  in  1686,  at 
tbo  end  of  Dr.  Parr's  life  of  the  archbishop,  as  '  An  Appendix  to  the 
Life  of  the  Lord  Primate  Usher,  containing  a  Vindication  of  bi« 
Opioions  and  Actions  in  reference  to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  his  conformity  thereunto,  from  the  asper- 
sions of  Peter  Heylin,  D.D.,  in  his  pamphlet  called  "  Respondet 
Pctrus."'  Tyrrell,  who  with  all  the  other  deputy-lieutenants  and 
justices  of  the  peace  of  his  county,  bad  been  struck  out  of  the  commis- 
sion by  James  II.  for  refusing  to  dispense  with  the  Test  Act  and  other 
penal  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  warmly  hailed  tbe  Revolu- 
tion ;  and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  now  government,  he  came 
forth  as  a  champion  of  that  Changs  in  a  series  of  '  Political  Dialogues.* 
nine  of  which  were  published  in  qusrto  in  1692,  a  tenth  in  1693,  three 
mors  hi  1694,  another  in  1695 ;  and  which  were  afterwsrds  collected 
and  republished,  in  a  folio  volume,  in  1718,  and  again  in  1727,  under 
tho  title  of '  Bibliotbeca  Politics ;  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Antient  Con- 
stitution of  the  English  Government,  with  respect  to  the  just  Extent 
of  tbe  Regal  power  and  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,'  Ac. 
In  1892  also  bs  published  saonymously,  in  octavo,  «  A  Brief  disquisi- 
tion of  tho  Lsw  of  Nature,  according  to  tbe  Principles  snd  Method 
laid  down  in  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cumberland's  (now  Lord  Bishop  of 
Peterborough)  Latin  Treatise  on  that  Subject.'  It  is  mainly  a  trans- 
lation and  compendium  of  Bishop  Cumberland'*  work  *De  Legibus 
Natural, '  not  however  without  additionsl  illustrations  and  other 
matter,  and  many  changes  in  tho  arrangement  and  mode  of  exposi- 
tion. But  Tyrrell's  great  work  is  bis  '  General  History  of  England, 
both  Ecclesiastical  aud  Civil,'  in  3  vols,  folio  (commonly  bound  in  five 
parts),  Lond.,  1700-1704.  As  expressed  on  the  title-page,  this  history 
was  intended  to  be  brought  down  "from  the  earliest  accounts  of  tin.* 


to  the  reign  of  ...  .  King  William  III.;"  but  only  a  part  of  that 
design  was  accomplished  :  tbe  firat  volumo  coming  down  to  tho  Nor  - 
man Conquest;  the  second,  Part  1,  to  the  accession  of  John  ,  Part  2, 
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to  thai  of  Edward  I. ;  the  third,  Part  1,  to  the  secession  of  Edward  II.; 
Put  2,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  is  asserted  by  Hearne, 
in  hia  preface  to  Thomaa  de  Elmham  (8to,  Oxford,  172"),  that  a 
farther  portion  of  the  work  had  been  prepared  for  the  preaa;  bat  it 
baa  new  appeared.  Tyrrell's  history,  which  has  now  become  soaroe, 
is  raluable  as  beiog  founded  throughout  upon  the  original  chronicler*, 
of  wbooe  aocounta  indeed  it  ia  in  great  part  a  literal  translation  ;  but 
it  ia  rather  an  undigested  accumulation  of  material*  than  an  historical 
narrative  with  eten  tho  humblest  pretensions  to  nn  artistic  character. 
Betides  the  narrative,  there  are  many  prefaces,  introduction",  appen- 
dices, Ac,  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  particular  points,  or  the 
defence  of  the  author's  favourite  notions,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are,  that  the  Norman  Conquest  made  acaroely  any  alteration  in 
the  original  or  Saxon  frame  of  the  government,  and  that  the  repre- 

rupted  since  the  Saxou  times.  The  vindication  of  these  opiniona  is 
also  tho  object  of  several  of  his  '  Political  Dialogues.' 

TYRT^EUS  (Tuproloit,  the  second  great  elegiac  poet  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  His  sge  is  determined  by  the  fnct  that  ho  assisted 
the  Spartans  in  their  second  Messenian  War,  which  is  placed  by 
Psusanias  between  the  years  B.C.  885  and  608,  while  others  place  its 
commencement  about  the  year  B.C.  660,  and  even  later.  The  birth- 
place of  Tyrtams  is  differently  stated  :  Snidas  calls  htm  a  Milesian  or 
a  Laoouian :  he  of  course  became  a  Laconian  after  receiving  tho 
Spartan  franchise;  and  tho  circumstance  that  after  he  was  made  a 
Spartan  citizen  he  spoke  in  his  poems  of  himself  ss  such,  and  of 
his  Spartan  ancestors,  led  Strabo  to  think  that  Tyrtams  was  originally 
a  Dorian  of  Krineos  near  Mount  Pindua,  from  whence  some  centuries 
before  a  portion  of  the  Dorians  had  immigrated  into  Peloponnesus. 
That  he  was  actually  residing  in  Attica,  either  at  Aphidnw  or  at 
Athens,  just  before  he  went  to  Sparta,  is  attested  by  the  general  con- 
seut  of  antiquity.  The  common  story  about  his  going  to  Sparta,  as 
related  by  Pausanias  and  others,  runs  thus.  When  the  second  Me»s<? 
nian  War  broke  out,  the  Spartans,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Tho  god  commanded  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advice  of  an  Athouian,  and  an  embassy  was  accordingly  sent  to 
Athens  to  aak  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  their  adviser.  The  Athenians 
were  unwilling  to  assist  the  Spartans  in  extending  their  dominion  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  yet  not  wishing  to  disobey  the  command  of  Apollo, 
they  sent  to  Sparta  TyrUeus,  a  schoolmaster  who  was  lame  in  one  foot 
and  had  never  shown  any  signs  of  talent.  The  story  about  his  lame- 
ness may  bo  questioned,  but  that  bis  mental  powers  were  anything 
but  weak  is  sulticiently  clror  from  the  effects  which  his  poetry  ia  said 
to  have  produced  at  Sparta,  and  the  remains  which  are  still  extant. 
Hie  elegy,  which  bad  recently  been  introduced  in  Greece  by  Callinua 
of  Miletus,  was  the  means  by  which  Tyrteu*  inspired  the  Spartsns 
with  courage  and  confidence,  and  by  wluch  he  led  them  to  their 
victories  over  the  Messenians. 

On  his  arrival  in  Sparta  he  recited  hi*  warlike  anapeDStio  elegies  to 
tho  magistrates  and  to  as  many  of  the  people  as  he  could  gather 
•maid  him,  and  he  oxhortod  them  in  the  most  animating  strains  to 
fight  bravely  against  their  enemies.  Tho  number  of  such  stirring 
war-songs  (frroftpcoi,  or  vtoHikoj  Si  iArytlai),  which  being  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  flute  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon 
the  Spartans,  appears  to  have  been  very  great  But  the  mission  which 
TyrUeus  had  to  fulfil  waa  not  only  to  breathe  a  new  warlike  spirit 
iuto  the  Spartans,  but  also  to  settle  their  internal  dissensions ;  for 
those  Spartans  who  bad  lost  their  lands  in  Meaacnia  were  discontented, 
and  demanded  a  new  division  of  land.  For  this  purpose  ho  compos d 
the  most  celebrated  of  bis  elegies,  called  '  Eunoinia  (Evrtyda;  Suidas 
calls  it  a  »»Ait«(o),  that  is,  "  good  government.''  Some  fragments  of 
it  are  still  extant,  and  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  tho  whole  com- 
position. A  third  class  of  elegies  were  maroh-songs,  which  tho  Greeks 
called  voAtyuirrqpia,  l/ijSaTvjpia,  (VesAia,  1st)  araVcutJTa,  or  upoTptw- 
two.  All  the  poems  of  TyrUeus  bad  an  extraordinary  influence  upon 
his  hearers,  but  the  most  popular  among  them  appear  to  have  been  his 
war-songs,  for  they  continued  for  centuries  after  to  be  sung,  not  only 
at  Sparta,  but  among  tho  Dorians  generally  before  they  went  out  to 
battle.  There  are  extant  three  entire  poems  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  doubt  whether  they  are  not  much  mutilated  and 
interpolated.  All  the  works  of  TyrUcua  were  in  later  times  collected 
and  oividt  d  into  five  books. 

TyrUeus  bsd  the  good  fortune  to  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  wiso 
advice — the  reduction  of  the  Messenians  to  the  condition  of  Helots 


(Paus.,  iv.,  14,  3) ;  and  the  sccount*  which  wo  now  have  of  the  second 
Mcsseoiaa  Wsr 
poem*.    The  firsi 

in  print  is  that  of  S.  Gcleuius  and  M.  Aurigallu*. 


i  great  measure 
of  TyrUeus  that  I 
gallu*.  which  also 


from  his 


are  probably  derived  in  a 
The  first  collection  of  the 

I  contains 

the  woiks  of  Callimachus,  4to,  Duel.  1532.  The  edition  of  C.  A 
Kioto  ('  Tyrtsri  Opera  qune  supersunt  omnia,'  Ac,  with  a  commentary 
and  a  German  translation,  Svo,  Leipsig,  1767)  ia  not  worth  much. 
The  beat  editions  in  which  the  poems  of  Tyrttcus  are  printed,  together 
with  thoso  of  Callinus,  are  those  of  J.  V.  Franks  ('Callinus,  eive 
Quxatio  de  Origin n  Carrrrtuis  Elegiac! :  accedunt  Tyrlaii  Rcliquiaj,' 
4c,  8vo,  Altona,  1816),  and  N.  Bach  ('  Callini  Ephcsii,  TyrUei  Aphid. 
ne^As"  S*u»i  Carminum  quaj  supersunt/^vo^Leipug,  1831).  They 

""(Thiersch,  iTih^Act"hZL^M^.  ntUuf^Ol,  p.  587,  Ac. ; 


and  in  general,  Muller,  Mid-  of  Ik*  Lit.  of  Ancient  Ortect,  I,  p.  110, 
Ac;  Bode,  Gathkhtc  der  isrweAen  D.cMkvut  dtr  UdUnt*,  L  p. 
211,  4c.) 

There  ore  many  versions  of  TyrUeus.  The  Elegies  of  Tyrtwus  were 
translated  into  English  verse  by  R.  Polwhele,  4to,  17*6;  Svo,  1792; 
and  the  War  Elegies  (four)  were  imitated  by  J.  Pye,  Svo,  17«5. 

TYRWHITT,  THOMAS,  wss  the  eldest  son  of  the  He*.  Dr.  Robert 
Tyrwhitt,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  Lincolnshire  family,  who  at 
tho  timo  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  in  London,  20th  of  March  1730,  waa 
rector  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  and  afterwards  became  a  canon 
residentiary  and  prebendary  of  St,  Paul's,  archdeacon  of  London,  and 
a  canon  of  Windsor.  Thomas  waa  first  sent  to  school  at  Kensington, 
whi-nce  be  removed  in  1741  to  Eton,  and  he  remained  thore  till  be 
was  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1747.  In  1755  he  waa 
elected  to  a  fellowship  of  M.rton  College;  and  having  taken  his 
degree  of  M.A.  the  following  yesr,  although  he  had  also  entered  him- 
self of  the  Middle  Temple,  he  continued  bis  residence  at  the  university 
till  1762,  when,  resigning  his  fellowship,  he  come  up  to  London,  and 
entered  upon  tho  duties  of  tho  office  of  clerk  of  tho  House  of  Com- 
tnons,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  resignation  of  Jeremiah 
Dyson,  Esq. ;  but  finding  the  fatigue  too  great  for  his  health,  he 
relinquished  this  sppointmont  in  1768,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  literary  pursuits.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  was  greatly  beloved  for 
his  amiable  character,  died  at  his  house  in  Welbcck-atreet  on  the  15th 
of  August  1766. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications,  all  of  which  display 
sound  scholarship,  extensive  reading,  much  taste  and  critical  acumen, 
or,  at  the  least,  great  accuracy  and  precision,  and  the  most  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  Industry,  where  higher  qualifications  were 
not  called  for : — A  poem,  entitled  '  An  Epistle  to  Florio  at  Oxford ' 
(Mr.  Ellis  of  Cnristchurch),  4to,  Loud.,  1740.  1  Translations  in  Verse  ' 
of  Pope's  '  Messiah '  and  Philips  s  '  Splendid  Shilling  '  into  Latin,  and 
of  the  'Eighth  Isthmian  Ode'  of  I'iudar  into  English,  4to,  1752. 
'  Observations  and  Conjectures  on  some  Psssages  in  Shakspouro ' 
(snonyuious,  but  with  the  portrait  of  the  author  prefixed),  8vo,  1706. 
'Proceedings  and  Debate*  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  10:!0  and 
1021,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
with  an  Appendix,'  2  vols.  Svo,  Clarendon  Pre**,  1766.  'The  Manner 
of  Holding  Parliaments  in  England ;  by  Henry  Elsyuge,  Cler.  Par. ; 
corrected  and  enlarged  from  the  Author's  origins!  MS.,'  Svo,  1768. 
'  Fragmeiita  duo  Plutarchi'  (from  the  Harlcian  Manuscript,  5612), 
anonymous,  Svo,  1773.  'The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,'  with 
Dissertations,  Notes,  Glossary,  Ac  2  vols.  4to,  Oxford,  1775;  also 
5  vols.  Svo,  1778;  and  since  several  times  reprinted.  This  is  in  all 
respects  an  admit  ably  edited  work.  '  Dissertstio  de  Babrio,  Fabu- 
larum  .Esopicanim  Scriptore,'  Svo,  1776.  '  Poems  supposed  to  have 
been  written  at  Bristol,  in  the  Tenth  Century,  by  Rowley  and  others, 
with  a  Preface,  Ac.  (in  refutation  of  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the 
poems),'  Svo,  1778.  'A  Vindication  of  tho  Appendix  to  the  Poems 
called  Rowley'*,'  Svo,  1779.  An  edition,  in  Oreo  It  and  Latin,  with 
notes,  of  the  poem  entitled  TltpX  Aifiur  (On  Stones),  attributed  by 
so  mo  to  Orphous  (but  according  to  Tyrwhitt  written  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century).  'Conjectural  in  Strabonem '  (privately 
printed),  1783.  An  edition  of  an  '  Oration  of  Isaeus  against  Meneclrs, 
uowly  discovered  in  Uio  Medicean  Library,  17»5.  He  also  left  mate 
rials  for  a  new  edition  of  Aristotle's  '  Pooiics,'  which  wore  prepared 
fur  the  press  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess  snd  the  Rev.  John  Ran- 


dolph (afterwards  bi.ib.ops  of  Salisbury  and  London),  and  brought 
out  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  iu  quarto  and  also  in  octavo,  in  1791. 
Tyrwhitt  is  the  author  of  the  best  notes  in  Dr.  Musgrave's  edition  of 
'  Euripides,'  177S,  and  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  ia  tho  variorum 
editions  of  Shakspere ;  and  ho  has  enriched  tho  '  Transactions'  of  tho 
Society  of  Antiquaries  (tbo  '  Archxologia ')  with  several  disquisitions 
of  distinguished  learning  and  ingenuity.  His  '  Dissertation  on 
Bsbrius,'  after  having  been  r*  published  by  himself  with  additions  at 
the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  poem  '  On  Stones,'  was  reprinted 
at  Erlangen  in  Bavaria ;  and  so  were  his  '  Conjectures  upon  Strabo,' 
in  1783,  under  tho  superintendence  of  Th.  Ch.  Harles.  An  octavo 
volume  entitled  '  Thouuo  Tyrwhitti  Conjectura  in  -Kscbylum,  Euri- 
pidem,  et  Aristophooetu :  accedunt  Eputola  Diveraoruin  ad  Tyr- 
whittum,'  waa  brought  out  at  Oxford,  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  in 
1822 ;  and  it  appeals  from  the  preface  that  a  small  impression  of  the 
same  matter  had  many  years  before  been  printed,  under  the  care  of 
Burgess,  at  Durham.  The  letters,  which  fill  from  p.  91  top.  164, 
are  from  Valcknacr  (in  Latin),  from  Villoieou  (iu  French),  from 
Brunck  (in  French),  from  Ruhnkon  (in  Latin),  from  Schweighauser  (ia 
I-atin  and  French),  and  from  Cb.  Fred.  Matthaci  of  Moscow  (in  Latin). 
Tho  editors  promiro  another  Volume,  to  consist  of  Adversaria  col- 


lected from  Tyrwhitt's  papers;  but  this  has  not  appeared. 

TYSON,  EDWARD,  was  torn  in  Somersetshire  in  1649.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  received  hia  Bachelor's  degree  there  in  1670, 
after  which  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  16S0.  Ho  lived  iu  London,  and  waa  physician  to  the 
Bridewell  and  Betblem  hospitals,  fader  of  anatomy  at  Surgeons'  Us)], 
and,  for  a  time.  Ores  ham  professor  of  medicine.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  he  wo* 
•  Fellow.    He  died  August  1,  1703. 
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TYTLER,  PATRICK  FRASER. 


Ty«on  was  one  of  tho  first  comparative  anatomists  of  his  time.  All 
his  work*  are  distinguished  by  groat  aoouracy  and  depth  of  reeearoh  ; 
they  are  to  thi*  day  of  unquestioned  authority  in  matter*  of  fact ;  and 
they  prove  that  ha  thoroughly  understood  the  scientific  purpose  of 
comparative  auatotuy.  The  ohief  of  them  aro  as  follow*: — 1,  'Pho- 
t-a;ua,  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Porpease  dissected  at  Greaham  College," 
4 to,  London,  1680;  2,  4  Carigueya,  sou  Marraplale  Americanum;  or 
tho  Anatomy  of  an  Opossum  dissected  at  Greaham  College,'  4to, 
Loudon,  1699;  3,  4  Orang-Outang,  sive  Homo  Sylveetri*;  or  the 
Anatomy  of  a  Fygmie,  compared  with  that  of  a  Monkey,  an  Ape,  and 
n  Man,'  folio,  London,  1699.  Thit  is  Tyaon'a  best  and  moat  valuabio 
work  ;  for  though  the  other*  are  not  lea*  accurate,  this  relatca  to  an 
animal  for  tho  dissection  of  which  opportunities  are  exceedingly  rare. 
It  waa  a  chimpanzee,  and  the  later  labour*  of  Professor*  Owen  and 
VroLk,  though  they  have  added  to  what  Tyson  described,  have  proved 
tho  complete  accuracy  of  nearly  all  his  observations ;  an  accuracy  the 
more  meritorious,  because,  before  his  time,  no  dissecti  on  of  the  animal 
had  been  recorded.  Haller,  with  full  justice,  say*,  "  We  hare  nothing 
In  comparative  anatomy  that  can  bo  compared  to  this  work,  excepting 
the  works  on  insects ; "  by  which  last  he  probably  mean*  those  of  Swam- 
m-rdam.  4,  There  waa  published  with  the  last-mentioned  work,  '  A 
Philological  Essay  concerning  the  Pygmies,  the  Cynocephali,  the  Satyrs, 
and  Sphinges  of  tho  Ancients,  wherein  it  will  appear  that  they  were 
all  either  Ape*  or  Monkeys.'  5,  And  to  a  second  edition  of  the  two 
preceding  w«s  adiied,  '  Viper*  Caudisona  Americana,  or  tho  Anatomy 
of  a  Rattle-Snake.'  0,  'Several  Anatomical  Observations,'  folio, 
London  and  Oxford,  1GS0-17O5. 

Some  of  these  work*  had  before  appeared  in  tho  'Philosophical 
Transactions,'  which  contain  numerous  other  paper*  communicated 
by  Tyaon  between  107S  and  1701.  The  most  important  among  them 
relate  to  the  renal  capsules,  the  anal  gland*  of  the  musk-animal  and 
others,  the  black  excretion  of  the  cuttle-fish,  the  anatomy  of  tho  cnto- 
zoa  and  of  the  Tajasan,  and  the  growth  of  hair  and  teeth  in  ovarian 
cysts.  Tyeou  also  contributed  largely  to  Samuel  Collin s's  '  System  of 
Anatomy,'  to  Ray'*  'Synopsis  Methodic*.  Quadnipedum,'  and  to 
•VVilhiKhby.  4  Hi.tori*  Fiscium.' 

TYSSENS,  PETER,  a  celebrated  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp, 
In  1025.  Tyssens,  after  Ruben*  and  Vandyck,  was  the  first  Flemish 
painter  of  his  time,  in  history  and  in  portrait.  Ho  first  practised  a* 
an  historical  painter,  and  was  highly  patronised,  but  finding  portrait- 
painting  a  more  profitable  employment,  he  devoted  hi*  time  exclu- 
sively to  that  branch  of  the  art,  until,  digusted  with  some  uncandid 
criticisms  which  were  passed  on  tome  of  them,  be  gave  up  portrait- 
paintiug,  and  agaiu  applied  himself  with  increased  success  to  history. 
There  aro  few  cities  in  Flanders  without  a  specimen  of  tho  works  of 
Tyssens,  but  there  are  few  of  his  paintings  out  of  his  own  country. 
The  AHsumption  of  the  Virgin,  over  tho  great  altar  of  the  church  of 
St  James  at  Antwerp,  is  generally  considered  his  masterpiece.  His 
drawing  was  vigorous  and  correct,  his  colouring  good,  and  bis  compo- 
sition very  spirited.  Ho  onrichod  his  pictures  by  tasteful  architectural 
backgrounds.  In  1061  Tyiwen*  made  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Antwerp.    He  died  in  1 GH2,  or,  as  aome  say,  in  1053. 

His  two  sons,  Nicholas  and  Aguitine,  were  also  distinguished  painter* 
in  their  respective  Hnes.  Kiciiola»  Tvsstss  waa  boru  at  Antwerp  in 
1060;  spent  several  years  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  entered  tho 
service  of  John  William,  tho  elector-palatine  at  Dutscldorf,  who  sent 
him  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  Netherlands  to  purchase  pictures  for 
the  gallery  which  he  was  about  to  form  there.  Tyssens  executed  his 
commission  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  the  elector,  but  the  pictures 
which  he  purchased,  with  other*  of  the  Diiaseldorf  gallery,  now  form 
part  of  the  collection  of  the  Pinakothek  at  MCinich.  Tyssens  first 
painted  armour,  implement*  of  war,  and  trophies :  he  afterwards  tried 
flower-painting ;  but  ho  painted  latterly  birds,  In  which  ho  was  very 
excellent,  and  his  pictures  of  this  civ*  are  little  inferior  to  those  of 
I  tool  or  Hondekootcr.  Ho  visited  London,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  1719. 

Auc.cmi.ne  Ttwejts  waa  bom  at  Antwerp  in  16C2,  and  wa*  a  land- 
scape-painter, and  executod  many  clever  picture*  in  the  style  of 

enriched  in  a  similar  wa 
cattle.    In  1091  be  was  uiodo  director  of 


Bergi.eiu,  which  he  enriched  in  a  similar  way,  with  ruin*,  figures,  and 

th,  " 

He  died  in  1722. 


lie  Academy  of  Antwerp. 

Pic- 


(Dei-camps,  La  Vie  dtt  Peintrtt  Flamandt,  etc. ;  Pilkington, 
tionary  of  Painters,  ed.  1329.) 

TYTLEH,  WILLIAM,  wa*  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of 
October  1711.  His  father  was  Mr.  Alexander  Tytler,  writer  (or 
attorney)  in  Edinburgh  ;  his  mother,  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Leslie,  merchant  in  Aberdeen.  He  himself,  after  an  education  at  th* 
High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  wa*  admitted  a  writer  to 
the  siguet  in  1 742,  and  ho  practised  that  branch  of  the  legal  profession 
till  bis  death,  on  the  12th  of  September  1792.  Mr.  Tytler,  beside* 
being  an  accomplished  musician,  and  distinguished  for  his  taste  in  all 
tho  fine  arts,  was  the  author  of  several  literary  works,  tho  chief  of 
which,  his  '  Inquiry,  Historical  and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against 
Mary  Queen  of  Scats,'  first  printed  in  an  8vo  vol  in  1759,  and  uftcr 
several  editions  extended  to  2  vols.  Svo  in  1790,  acquired  him  consider- 
able reputation.  It  is  a  defence  of  Mary,  principally  against  Robertson 
and  Hume.  Hi*  other  publications  aro— 'A  Dissertation  on  the 
Marriage  of  Queen  Mar,  to  th.  Earl  of  liothwell,'  iu  the 


of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.'  voL  L,  4to,  1791;  'The 
l'oetioal  Remain*  of  Jams*  I.  of  Scotland,'  Svo,  Edin.,  1783;  'A 
Dissertation  on  Scottish  Music'  subjoined  to  Aruotf*  '  History  of 
Edinburgh;'  'Observations  on  the  Vision,'  a  poem,  first  printed  in 
Ramsay's  'Evergreen;'  and  an  essay  'On  the  Fashionable  Amuse- 
ments of  Edinburgh  during  the  l*<t  Century,'  both  published  in  the 
Soottish  4  Antiquarian  Transactions ;'  and  one  paper  in  the  '  Lounger.' 
Mr.  William  Tytler  was  the  father  of  Alexander  F.  Tytler,  Lord 
Woodhouselee. 

TYTLER,  ALEXANDER  FRASER,  styled  Lord  WooDnouaxLM, 
the  oldest  ton  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Edinburgh  on  tho  15th 
of  October  1747.  Ho  attended  the  High  School  of  bis  native  town 
from  1755  to  1703,  when  ho  wa*  sent  to  an  academy  kept  at  Kensing- 
ton, near  London,  by  James  Elphiuntone,  the  author  of  many  work* 
on  English  grammar  and  pronunciation.  Here  he  studied  drawing, 
natural  history,  an  I  Italian,  as  well  as  tho  classics.  Returning  home 
in  1705,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  with  a  view  of 
studying  for  the  bar.  He  was  admitted  an  advocato  in  1770,  and  in 
1770  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Frastr,  Esq.,  of  Hal* 
nain,  which  property,  ai  well  as  his  paternal  estate,  he  eventually 
inherited.  Hi*  practice,  like  that  of  most  young  advocates,  left  him 
leisure  enough  for  socio  years ;  the  first  fruits  of  which  he  gavo  to 
tho  world,  in  1773,  by  the  publication  of  a  supplementary  (folio) 
volume  to  Lord  Kames'a  '  Dictionary  of  Decisions,'  brioj ' 
work  to  that  date.  This  compilation  wa*  undertaken  on  1 
of  Karnes,  who  showed  the  author  much  friendship,  i 
labours  by  hi*  counsel  and  revision.  In  1780  Tytler  i 
with  John  Pringle,  Esq.,  who  had  occupied  the  chair  for  aome  years, 
in  the  professorship  of  universal  history  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  17  SO  he  became  sole  professor,  on 
the  resignation,  we  believe,  of  his  colleague.  This  appointment  led  to 
the  publication,  in  1782,  of  his  'Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures,' 
afterwards  expanded  into  '  Elements  of  General  History,'  2  vols.  Svo, 
Edinburgh,  1801,  a  work  which  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  tho 
latest  edition  being  that  revised  and  continued  to  tho  death  of 
William  IV.  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares,  D.D.,  regiu*  professor  of 
modern  history  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  London, 
1840.  The  lectures,  of  which  this  work  is  an  abstract,  were  left  ready 
for  the  press  by  the  author,  but  have  never  been  published.  In  1790 
Mr.  Tytler  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  judge  admiral  of  Scotland; 
and  the  same  year  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  be  had  been  a  member  and  one  of  the  secretaries  since  its 
institution  in  1783,  a  aeries  of  paters,  which  he  soon  after  published 
anonymously,  under  the  title  ot  1  An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 

welcome  reception 
icmoir  of 
his  works  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  in  1731  ;  four  paper* 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  periodical  publication  entitled  the 
'Mirror,'  In  1779;  seven  contributed  to  it*  ►ucocrsor,  the  'Lounger,' 
in  1785;  various  essays  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Society  ;  a  4  Treatise  upon  Martial  Law ; '  a  new  edition  of  Derbain's 
4  Physico-Theology,'  with  notes,  4c,  and  a  Life  of  the  author,  pub- 
lished in  1799;  and  a  letter  published  tho  same  year  at  Dublin,  under 
tho  title  of  '  Ireland  profiting  by  Example,  or  tho  Question  considered 
whether  Scotland  has  gained  or  lost  by  the  Union,'  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal literary  production*  of  this  period  of  his  life.  In  1*02  he  was 
raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session,  when  he  took  tho  title  of 
Lord  Woodhouseleo,  from  the  property  of  which  he  bad  come  into 
possession  on  the  death  of  his  father  ten  years  before.  In  1807  he 
published  his  last  work,  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry 
Homes,  Lord  Karnes,'  2  vols.  4to,  Edinb.  This  work  (of  which  there 
is  also  an  edition  in  4  vols.  Svo)  has  never  excited  much  sttention.  In 
1811  Lord  Woodhouseleo  was  appointed  a  lord  of  justiciary  ;  but  his 
health,  which  had  some  years  before  been  broken  by  a  severe  illness 
from  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered,  soon  after  this  gave  war,  and 
his  death  took  place  on  tho  4th  of  January  1S13.  A  roeinnir  of  this 
re»j>ectab!e  writer  and  excellent  man  (from  which  these  facts  have 
been  taken)  was  read  by  his  friend,  the  late  Rev,  Archibald  AIim>d, 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  3rd  of  June  1  SIS,  and 
0th  of  January  1817,  and  is  printed  in  the  Society's  4  Transactions,' 
voL  viii.,  4to,  Edinburgh,  1818,  pp.  515-504. 

TYTLER,  PATRICK  FRASER,  was  boru  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
30th  of  August  1791,  tho  fourth  son  of  Alexander  Fruser  Tytler,  Lord 
Woodhouxd-'c.  Ho  was  destined  to  increase  the  literary  reputation 
of  a  family  in  which  liter.iry  tsste  and  talent  seemed  hereditary.  After 
having  been  educated  at  the  High  School  and  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Faculty  of  Advocate*  in 
1813,  but  he  toon  abandoned  practioe  for  authorship.  On  the  peace 
of  1S14  he  accompanied  Mr.  (now  Sir  Archibald)  Alison  and  tho 
present  Lord-Justico  Clerk  of  Scotland  on  a  visit  to  thu  Continent.  Hi* 
first  literary  efforts  were  as  a  contributor  to  '  Rlack wood's  Magazine;' 
but  iu  1819  ho  poblibhed  in  Edinburgh  an  independent  work  entitled 
'  Life  of  James  Cricht-jn  of  Cluuy,  commonly  called  Admirable 
Crichton.'  The  work  reached  a  second  edition  in  1623,  when  an 
'Appendix  of  Original  Papers'  was  added  to  it  In  1623  be  pub- 
lished also  at  Edinburgh,  '  An  Accouut  of  the  Life  and  Writiugs  of 
Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Riccartou;  iueludiug  biographical  sketches  of 


anonymously,  under  the  title  of  1  An  Essay  on  the 
Translation.'    This  performance  met  with  a  very  welec 
from  the  public,  and  has  gone  through  many  editions. 
Dr.  John  Gregory,  prefixed  to  a  collected  edition  of  hi 
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the  most  eminent  legal  characters  from  the  Institution  of  the  Court  of 
Session  by  Jame*  V.  till  the  period  of  the  Union  of  the  Crown* ;'  and 
this  was  followed  in  !S26  by  a  'Life  of  Jobn  Wicklyff,'  published 
anonymously.  It  •»  about  this  time  that,  on  the  earnest  suggestion 
of  Sir  Waller  Scott,-  who  had  at  one  tiroo  thought  of  undertaking  the 
task  himself,  bo  began  hia  {treat  work,  '  The  History  of  Scotland.' 
The  first  volume  was  published  in  182S,  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
nine  volumes  in  1543.  It  has  sinco  then  paa*ed  through  several 
editions,  and  ia  recognised  everywhere  as  the  standard  History  of 
Scotland — the  only  work  in  which  Scottish  history  is  treated  at  full 
length  on  the  basis  of  authentic  materials,  and  in  a  calm  and  accurate 
M  distinct  from  a  merely  popular  manner.  It  commence*  with  tlie 
accession  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  Scottish  throne  in  the  13th  century, 
and  brings  down  tho  narrativo  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1603. 
While  writing  this  work,  Mr.  Tytler  resided  sometimes  in  Kdinburgh, 
sometimes  in  London,  collecting  materials  in  both  place*.  During  the 
time  that  the  work  was  in  progress  he  threw  off  other  smaller  histo- 
rical works,  of  which  tie  following  is  a  list : — 1  Lives  of  Scottish 
Worthies,'  in  2  vols.,  1331-33;  •  Historical  View  of  the  Progress  of 
Discovery  on  the  more  Northern  Coasts  of  America,'  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1832,  and  recently  re-edited  in  America ;  'Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,'  1833;  'Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,'  1887;  Rod 
•England  under  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  original  letters,  with  historical  Introductions  and  note*,'  1839. 
Mr.  Tytler  also  wrote  the  articlo  '  Scotland'  for  the  seventh  edition  of 
tho  4  Encyclopedia  Britennlca,'  and  the  article  has  since  been  re-pub- 
lisliod  at  n  useful  abridgment.  In  recognition  of  claims  so  well 
founded,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  conferred  on  Mr.  Tytler  a 
pension  of  200/.  a  year.  In  politics  he  was  a  Conservative.  Though 
an  Episcopalian,  ho  took  much  interest  in  tho  Scottish  Presbyterian 
movement  of  1834-48.  In  private  life  he  was  much  beloved  for  his 
social  qualities.  Towards  toe  close  of  his  life  be  suffered  much  from 
ill  henltb,  aod  went  abroad  for  a  time.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  died  on  the  24th  of  December  1849.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  bis  first  wife 
TZETZES,  ISAAC.    [Trrrzica,  Jo.vxsxs.] 

TZETZES,  JOANNES,  a  learned  grammarian  and  poet  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  lived  during  tho  latter  half  of  the  12th  century  of  our 
era.  Ho  was  a  son  of  Michael  TzeUes  and  Eudocia :  his  father's 
brother,  Joannes  Tzetzea,  though  himself  on  unlettered  man,  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  the  learned.  His  father  was  descended  from  a 
Basque  or  Iberian  family,  but  his  mother  wna  of  a  Greek  family.  He 
had  a  brother  Isaac,  with  whom  Joannes  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
life  in  his  father's  house,  where,  as  Joanne*  says,  they  were  trained 
in  all  virtue  and  piety,  and  learned  to  despiso  tho  wealth  and  honours 
of  the  world.  Tho  two  brothers  were  Instructed  by  tbe  ablest 
i  of  the  time,  and  wero  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  title 
designated  a  learned  and  accomplished 
Further  particulars  of  their  live*  are  not  known, 
ssess  a  considerable  number  of  works  by  Joannes  Tzetzes, 
j  of  poetical  composition*,  or  rather  versified  prose,  commen- 
taries on  ancient  Greek  authors,  and  some  minor  works  of  a  scientific 
character.  His  poetical  works,  most  of  which  arc  written  in  tbe 
so-called  political  verso,  that  is.  without  any  r*gard  to  prosody,  but  in 
•  me' re  in  which  only  the  syllables  aro  counted,  are — 1.  'Iliaca' 
('Uioxa'),  which,  properly  speaking,  consists  of  three  distinct  poems, 
which  are  called  « AnU-Homerica,'  «  Homerica.'  and  '  Post-Homerica.' 
The  first  contains  tho  whole  cycle  of  the  Trojan  story  from  the  birth 
of  Paris  to  tbe  tenth  year  of  the  siego  of  Troy,  where  tho  4  Iliad ' 
begins;  the  second  is  a  mere  abridgement  of  the  'Iliad;'  and  the 
third  contains  tho  events  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Hector,  and  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy.  The  whole  is,  like 
all  the  versified  productions  of  Joannes  Tzetzes,  exceedingly  dull. 
Some  fragments  of  this  work  wore  first  published  by  P.  Morel,  who 
did  not  know  tho  author'*  name,  in  hi*  '  lliacum  Carmen  Poeteo  Uracci 
cuius  nomen  ignoratur,'  and  by  Dodwell,  in  hi*  '  Dissertationos  de 
Vrterib.  Once  «t  Rom.  CyclK  p.  802.    In  the  year  1770  G.  B.  von 


of  tho  '  Ante-Homeric*,'  a  portion  of  the  '  Homerica,'  and  Dod well's 
fragment  of  tho  '  Post-Homerica,'  T.  C.  Tyehaen  at  last  discovered 
in  a  Vienna  manuscript  tbe  complete  4  Ante-Homerica '  and  'Post- 
Homerica,'  and  communicated  hi*  copy  of  them  to  Fr.  Jacobs,  who, 
after  having  alio  procured  a  complete  copy  of  the  '  Homines,'  pub- 
lished the  first  complete  edition  of  this  work  at  Leipzig,  8vo,  in  171*3. 
The  best  critical  edition  of  the  text,  far  which  a  Pari*  manuscript 
was  collated,  ia  that  by  Imm.  Bekker,  8vo,  Berlin,  1816.  2.  BoSAoi 
iirropcK^f  more  commonly  cailed  'Chiliads*,'  or  ' Cbiliadea  Variarutu 
Historiarum.'  The  former  is  the  namo  which  Tie  tees  himself  gives 
to  this  work ;  tb*  latter  arose  from  tho  circumstance  that  the  first 
editor,  N.  Gerbolias,  divided  the  whole  work  into  section*  of  1000 
verses  each.  Tie  tee*  himself  bad  divided  it  into  three  tables  (s-uxuto), 
tbe  first  of  which  contained  140  stories,  and  ended  at  Cbll.  iv.  466\ 
Between  the  first  and  second  table  there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  ouo 
Joannes  Lachanea,  and  tbe  second  begin*  at  Chil.  iv.  761,  extending 
to  Chil.  v.  192,  and  contain*  82  tale*.  The  third,  comprising  tbe 
remainder  of  the  work,  contain*  490  narratives.  This  work,  with  its 
numerous  mythical  and  historical  tales,  is  a  storehouse  of  information, 
and  innumerable  things  are  recorded  here  which  would  otherwise  be 
unknown.  It  is  however  highly  probable  that  Tzetr.es  did  not  always 
dcrivo  his  information  from  the  original  sources,  and  that  he  complied 
it  from  tb*  works  of  other  grammarians  and  scholiast*.  The  author 
is  exceedingly  vain :  bo  I*  full  of  hi*  own  praise  and  that  of  bis 
brother ;  bo  delights  in  mentioning  bis  own  name  on  all  occasions, 
and  he  treats  all  other  writers  with  contempt.  The  first  edition  of 
the  'Chiliades'  is  that  of  N.  Qerbelios,  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
P.  Laoiaiu*,  fol.,  Basel,  1546;  the  beet  edition  i*  that  by  Kiassliog. 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1828.  3.  '  Carmen  Iambi  on  tn  de  Filiorum  Kduoationo,' 
or  '  On  the  Education  of  Children.'  This  poem  U  usually  added  in 
tho  editions  of  tho  '  Chiliad**.'  4.  A  fragment  of  a  poem  called  n#/>l 
'Piiiufrvr  'AvsWordVrorr,  is  printed  Id  Bskksr's  '  Anocdota,'  iii.,  p.  1090. 
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ral  other  versified  productions  bav 
exist  in  manuscript  in  various  hbrario*.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  is  a  irwMiait  rov  'Optjpov,  consisting  of  upwards  of  8000  so-called 
political  verses,  and  giving  explanations  of  tbe  mythuses  which  occur 
in  tbe '  Iliad.' 

Joanne*  Tsetses  wrote  commentaries,  but  only  thos*  on  the  '  Iliad,' 
on  Uesiod,  and  on  Lyoophron  bare  been  printed.  Others,  as  those  on 
Oppian's  '  Halieufaca,'  on  the  canon  of  Ptolemirus,  as  well  a*  his 
original  works  '  On  Comedy  and  Comic  Poets,'  the  'Abridgment  of  the 
Rhetoric  of  Hermogenea,'  a  collection  of  hi*  letters,  and  other  works, 
are  (till  in  manuscript.  The  only  edition  of  the  '  Commentary  on  tbe 
Iliad'  ('Exegesis  in  Hotneri  Lhadom')  is  that  by  G.  Hermann,  who 
published  it  with  tho  work  of  Draco  of  Stratonicea  on  metres,  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1812.  The  commentary  on  Hesiod  is  printed  in  the  edition* 
of  this  poot,  by  Victor  Trincivelli,  4to,  Venice,  1637,  and  in  that  of 
Daniel  Heinsius,  4to,  I-eyden,  1603.  The  commentary  on  Lycopbron'* 
'Cassandra'  is  ascribed  iu  the  manuscript  to  Isaac  Tsetse*,  the  brother 
of  Joannes,  but  Joanne*  state*  in  two  passage*  ('  ChiL'  ix., '  Hist'  296; 
'  Epiat.  ad  Basil.  Achridenum,'  printed  in  Potter**  '  Commentary  on 
Lycopbron,'  p.  Ill)  that  he  wrote  tho  Commentary  himself  and  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Isaac,  J.  C.  Muller,  tbe  last  editor,  is  of  opinion  that 
it  ia  the  joint  production  of  the  two  brother* ;  that  Isaac  first  pub- 
lished it,  and  that  Joannes  afterwards  mado  an  improved  and  enlarged 
edition.  Thi*  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  tho  condition  of  tho 
existing  manuscripts,  some  of  which  contain  considerably  more  matter 
than  others,  and  display  all  the  vanity  and  arrogance  which  are  so 
striking  in  the  '  Chiliades.'  But  however  this  may  be,  the  commen- 
tary ia  a  most  useful  compilation  from  those  of  the  Alexandrine  gram- 
marians, and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  mythological  and  historical 
information  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  without  it  wo  should 
scarcely  be  able  to  understand  tbe  obsoure  poem  of  Lycopbron.  It  is 
printed  in  several  edition*  of  Lyoophron,  first  in  that  of  Ra*el,  fol., 
1546,  and  subsequently  in  those  of  Canter,  Potter,  and  Sebastian). 
The  last  and  most  correct  edition,  without  tho  text  of  Lycopbron,  is 
that  by  C  G.  Mullor,  3  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1811,  with  useful  note*  and 
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TTBERTI,  FA'ZIO  DEOLJ,  of  a  Guibelin*  family  of  Florence,  is 
believed  to  liaro  been  a  son  of  Lspo  degli  Ubcrti,  and  grandson  of 
tbe  great  GuiUdinc  leader,  Farinate  dtgli  Ubcrti,  who  after  tho  dafeat 
of  the  Guelphs  at  Monteaperto,  saved  Florence  from  the  fury  of  his 
own  party,,  which  wanted  to  r*z*  the  town  to  the  ground.  Of  tho 
personal  history  of  Fa^io  little  is  known,  except  that  he  lived  in  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  14th  century,  that  he  wa*  an  emigrant  in  consequence 
of  the  proccriptiou  of  hi*  party  by  the  triumphant  Guelphs,  and  that 
be  found  an  asylum  at  various  Italian  courts,  among  tho  rest  st  that 
of  tho  Visconti  at  Milan,  amusing  his  patrons  by  reciting  verses. 
Some  of  his  canzoni  and  other  small  pooms  sra  found  in  various  col- 
lections.   He  composed  ako  a  descriptive  poem  in  terza  rims,  entitled 


•II  Dittemondo,'  from  tho  Latin  words  'dicta  mundi,'  tho  'sayings' 
•the  new*  of  the  world,'  in  which,  borrowing  the  plan  of  Danto, 


represent*  himself  travailing  about  tb*  world  in  company  with  Solinos, 
the  author  of  the  4  Polyhxstor,'  and  describes  the  various  countries, 
their  history,  the  contemporary  sovereigns,  and  other  things  worthy 
of  note.  The  poem  contains  six  books,  subdivided  into  cantos,  but  is 
not  complete.  It  is  written  with  graphic  conciseness  and  energy  of 
stylo,  aod  is  interesting  a*  a  memorial  of  the  geographical  information 
of  that  age,  mixed  with  fabulous  traditions  and  mythological  lore. 


Tho  '  Dittemondo'  was  printed  at  Viccnra  in  1474,  and  reprinted  at 
Venice  in  1501,  both  editions  being  however  full  of  errors.  An 
improved  edition,  with  corrections  by  Monti  and  Perticari,  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  1826.  Fazio  is  said,  by  Filippo  Villani,  to  havo  died 
at  Verona,  after  a  quist  old  ago. 

CCCK  I.I.D,  PA  OLO,  a  celebrate.!  old  Florentine  painter,  contem- 
porary  with  tho  sculptor  Ghibcrti.   Born  in  1397,  he  would,  in  the 
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opinion  of  Veaari,  haTO  been  one  of  Uio  most  remarkable  pointers  that  | 
bad  lived,  from  Giotto  until  Yutri'i  own  time,  had  ho  bestowed  a* 
much  labour  on  men  and  animal*  as  be  did  ou  perspective  Ucccllo 
was  the  first  Italian  artist  who  reduced  the  principles  of  perspective  to 
rule  :  he  was  acquainted  with  geometry  aa  a  science,  which  he  learnt 
of  bis  friend  the  mathematician  Giovanni  Manetti,  with  whom  he  used 
to  read  Euclid.  He  |»alnted  in  freaco  and  in  distemper,  but  mewt  of  his 
work*  are  now  destroyed.  Ilia  pictures  were  generally  of  such  subjects 
as  admitted  of  the  introduction  of  animals  ;  and  he  contrived  in  all 
his  works  to  display  hie  power  of  foreshortening.  His  beat  works 
were  those  painted  in  Santa  Maria  Novello,  in  green  earth,  whero  he 
illustrated  the  histories  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  Noah,  the  Creation, 
and  the  Deluge.  Iu  these  works  he  painted  numerous  animals, 
amongst  them  many  birds.  He  acquired  his  name  of  Uccello  on 
•Mount  of  his  predilection  for  painting  bird*.  Vasari  does  not  men- 
tion his  family  name  :  it  was  not  Mauocchi,  which  is  a  name  given  to 
him  by  Orlaudi  through  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  Vasari.  He 
was  skilful  abo  in  landscape-painting,  and  the  backgrounds  of  some  of 
his  paintings  were  the  beat  specimens  of  this  department  of  art  that 
had  born  produced  up  to  his  time. 

Uceello  painted  also  in  green  earth,  in  the  cathedral,  a  colossal 
equestrian  portrait  of  an  Englishman  who  was  a  captain  of  the  Floren- 
tine republic,  and  who  is  called  Giovanni  Aguto  by  Italian  writers :  he 
died  in  1363.  This  painting  still  exists,  and  is  market!  at  the  base, 
Paul!  Uccelli  Opus.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  proficiency  in  his 
own  peculiar  line,  and  he  painted  on  the  tame  panel  his  own  portrait,  ' 
with  the  portraits  of  four  other  men  distinguished  in  different  arts  or 
sciences.  He  painted  Giotto  for  painting,  Brunelleschi  for  architec- 
ture, Donatello  for  sculpture,  himself  for  perspective  and  animal 
painting,  and  Giovanni  Manetti  for  mathematics.  He  died,  according 
to  Vasari,  in  H7»,  aged  eighty-three,  very  poor,  having  latterly  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  perspective,  which  was  a  very  unprofitable  stady  to 
himself,  although  succeeding  artists  derived  great  advantages  from  bis 
btbmir.4.  In  the  National  Gallery  1b  a  Urge  painting  (Oft.  by  loft,  (iu.) 
by  him  n(  the  'Battle  of  St.  Kiridio." 

UDALL,  NICHOLAS,  was  born  in  Hampshire,  in  1506.  Hews* 
admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Chriati  College,  Oxford.  January  1 3, 1 520, 
and  took  tbo  degree  of  RA.  September  3,  1521.  After  he  left  college, 
he  became  master  of  Eton  school,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1534,  which  bad  been  refused  to  him  at  college  on  account  of  his 
inclination  to  the  teneta  or  Luther.  He  was  afterwards  master  of 
Westminster  school.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
he  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  at  Windsor.   He  died  in  1504. 

Udall  published  'Flovrea  for  Latyne  Spekynge,'  London,  1533, 
which  con&Uta  of  selections  from  Terence's  comedies,  with  an  English 
translation;  be  also  published  translations  from  some  of  the  Latin 
works  of  Erasmus ;  but  hi*  chief  claim  to  notice  is,  that  he  was  pro- 
bacy the  first  writer  of  regular  English  comedies  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes.  Wood  says  that  he  wrote  several  comedies,  all  of  which 
however  had  been  lost,  tfll  a  printed  copy  of  one  of  them  was  discovered 
in  1818:  this  is  'Ralph  Hoyster  Doyster.' 

Warton  ('  Hist.  Engl.  Poet,'  iii  213)  quotes  from  the  ancient  Connie- 
tndinary  of  Eton  School,  a  passage  importing  that  yearly,  about  St. 
Andrew's  day,  November  30,  the  master  waa  accustomed  to  select, 
according  to  his  own  discretion,  such  Latin  plays  as  were  best  and 
fittest  to  be  acted  by  the  boys,  in  the  following  Christmas  holidays,  with 
eccnio  decorations,  before  a  public  audience ;  and  that  sometimes  also 
be  ordered  the  performance  of  plays  in  English,  provided  that  ho 
found  any  with  sufficient  grace  and  wit.  The  author  of  the  piece  in 
question  calls  it,  in  his  prologue  of  four  seven  liue  stanzas,  a  "comedie 
or  enterlude; "  the  latter,  aa  we  have  already  intimated,  being  at  that 
date  the  ordinary  appellation  for  a  dramatic  production  in  general ;  so 
that,  in  employing  also  the  less  usual  term  '  comedy,'  Udell  seems  to 
claim  to  have  his  play  regarded  as  of  more  '  regular '  and  '  classical ' 
construction,  making  at  the  same  time  express  reference  to  the  works 
of  Plautua  and  Terence,  as  precedent*  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
imitate.  Tho  scene  of  this  comedy  it  laid  in  Loudon ;  and  it  is  in  a 
great  degree  a  representation  of  the  manner*  and  notion*  of  the 
middle  classes  of  the  metropolis  at  that  period.  It  is  divided  into 
acts  and  scenes,  has  nine  male  and  four  female  characters,  and  the 
performance  mutt  have  occupied  two  hours  and  a  half,  while  few  of 
the  moral  play*  would  rcquiro  more  than  an  hour,  for  of  those  whieh 
were  in  two  part*,  each  part  was  exhibited  on  a  separate  day.  The 
plot  is  amusing  and  well  constructed,  with  an  agreeable  intermixture 
of  serious  and  humorous  dialogue,  and  a  variety  of  character  to 
which  no  other  English  play  of  a  similar  date  can  make  any  preten- 
tion. Udall  also  wrote,  probably  for  bit  scholar*  at  Eton,  a  Latin 
trag.dy.  '  De  Papatu.'  1510. 

UFFENBACH,  ZACHAHIAS  CONRAD  VON,  a  learned  Oerman, 
waa  born  on  the  22od  of  February  10*3,  at  Frank furton-the-Main, 
where  his  father  was  a  senator,  and  belonged  .to  an  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  the  place.  Ho  was  educated  at  tbo  gymnasium  of  Rudol- 
stadt,  wbenoe  he  proceeded  in  1698  to  the  University  of  Strasburg  to 
■tody  law.  In  1700  be  lost  both  bis  parent*,  which  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Frankfurt;  but  as  toon  as  he  got  over  his  grief  be  wont  to 
Halle,  where  he  completed  his  academical  studies,  and  in  1702  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  law  under  Christian  Thomaeiun,  after  having 
written  an  inaugural  dissertation,  '  De  Quasi  emancipations  Qcrmano 


rum  occasions  Reformationi*  Francofiirtensis.'  Uffeubach  from  his 
youth  showed  a  great  love  of  books,  aud  while  he  was  at  the  univer- 
sities he  considerably  increased  the  library  left  him  by  hi*  father. 
After  completing  hi*  studies,  he  travelled  for  two  year*  through  Ger- 
many, and  collected  manuscripts  and  rare  l-ooka.  lul7U4  be  returned 
to  Frankfurt  and  settled  there.  The  next  five  years  were  chiefly  spent 
in  completing  his  library,  whiob  became  one  of  the  moat  extensive 
private  collections  in  Germany.  In  the  mean  timo  some  offer  was 
made  to  him  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  partly  with  a  view  to  see  whether 
the  offer  would  suit  his  taste,  and  partly  with  the  view  of  making 
some  acquisitions  for  his  library,  that  in  1709  be  visited  England,  and 
tpent  some  time  at  Oxford.  But  various  circumstances,  and  especially 
the  English  climate,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  delicate  constitution, 
induced  him  in  171 1  to  return  to  his  native  place.  He  took  back  with 
him  upwards  of  4000  rare  and  curious  books,  which  ho  had  purchased 
in  England  and  Holland.  In  1721  ho  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
senator  of  Frankfurt,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  among  his 
fellow  citizens,  that  in  tho  course  of  nine  years  he  was  twice  elected 
mayor :  in  1731  he  waa  raised  to  the  office  of  chief-justice.  He  died 
on  the  0th  of  January  1731. 

l.'ffenbach  waa  a  man  of  extraordinary  diligence.  As  long  a*  hi* 
health  permitted  it,  ho  devoted  all  bis  leisure  timo  to  bibliographical 
and  other  studies,  aod  to  tbo  composition  of  most  laborious  works.  He 
made  and  published  three  different  catalogue*  of  bis  library ;  one  in 
1720,  and  another  in  1729,  under  the  title  '  Bibliotbeca  Uffenbachiane 
apocrypha  vel  latent,  hoc  e*t,  libra  rum  in  corpus  red  ac  to  rum  vel  aliis 
inaertorum  Catalogue.'  This  catalogue  was  believed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  author  with  the  view  of  disposing  of  some  parts  of  hi* 
library,  aa  his  official  duties  prevented  hU  attending  to  it  as  much  as 
before.  A  third  catalogue,  iu  4  vols.  4to,  was  published  after  Uffen- 
baeb's  death  in  1735.  Besides  these  catalogues  he  commenced  several 
other  works,  but  wat  prevented  from  completing  them,  partly  by  bit 
official  engagement*,  and  partly  by  ill  health.  These  work*  were, — 1, 
'  Glossarium  Cermanicum  Medii  J>i;'  2,  ' Commentarius  de  Vita 

firopria,'  that  is,  an  autobiography ;  3, '  Selecta  Historic  literarix  et 
ibrarix,'  the  manuscript  of  which  formed  several  quarto  volumes ;  4, 
'  Adversaria,  tive  Exccrpta  Rcalium  ad  Rem  Librarian!  et  Literariam 
fscientium,'  in  nine  quarto  volumes.  Tho  work  most  advanced 
towards  completion  was  Uffenbaeb's  autobiography  ;  but  when  in  the 
latter  year*  of  bis  life  he  lost  all  hopes  of  ever  finishing  his  work*, 
he  gave  the  msiiuscripts  of  th>  m  to  bis  friend  J.  G.  Schellhorn  of 
Metnmingen,  together  with  his  literary  correspondence,  forming  eigh- 
teen thick  quarto  volumes,  and  allowed  him  to  make  any  use  of  them 
he  pleased.  Schellhorn  did  not  indeed  complete  or  publish  the  works 
thus  bequeathed  to  him,  but  he  made  much  use  of  the  materials 
collei  tcd  by  Uflcnbach  for  his  'Amumitate*  Litcrariie,'  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  which  be  gives  an  account  of  the  earliest  printed  works 
contained  in  the  library  of  Uffenbaeb.  He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  bit 
friend,  which  it  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  Uffenbach's  letters,  'Com- 
mercii  Epistolsris  Uffenbacbiani  Selects,'  Ac  6  vols.  8vo,  1753,  4c. 

UGGl'ONE.  or  UGLO'NE  MARCO,  called  also  Marco  of  Oreione 
in  the  Milanese,  wat  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  Lionardo  da  V  ioci. 
He  did  not,  like  molt  of  tho  disciples  of  that  great  master,  confine 
himself  to  easel  picture*,  executed  slowly  and  highly  finished,  but 
became  an  eminent  painter  iu  fresco,  and  his  works  in  the  Place  at 
Milan  have  retained  eves  to  our  time  their  tone  and  colour  almost 
unimpaired.  Somo  of  them  are  in  tho  body  of  the  church,  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  is  in  the  refectory  :  this  is  the  Crucifixion, 
which  is  equally  admirable  for  the  akill  evinced  in  the  composition, 
the  spirited  execution,  the  variety  in  the  numerous  figures,  and  the 
ta»to  of  the  draperies.  For  the  refectory  of  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  the  Certosa.  near  Pavia,  he  made  a  copy  of  the  Last  Supper  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  which  is  peculiarly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  matchlesB  original. 

The  church  of  St.  Euphemia,  at  Milan,  contains  one  of  hU  master- 
piece", representing  tho  Virgin  aud  Saints.  He  died  in  1530,  but  bit 
ago  is  not  known. 

UQHKLLI,  FERDINANDO,  born  at  Florence  March  1595,  entered 
the  order  of  Clteaux,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  abbot.  He  it 
chiefly  known  for  hit  great  work,  '  Italia  Sacra,  published  at  Rome, 
in  9  vols.  foL,  1842-48,  in  which  ho  gives  the  history  of  the  various 
Italian  tee*,  with  the  eerie*  of  their  respective  bishops,  and  illustrates 
them  by  numerous  document*  from  the  episcopal  archives,  which 
alto  reflect  much  light  on  the  general  history  of  the  country.  Aa  it 
was  impossible  for  the  author  to  examine  himself  all  the  archives  of 
the  numerous  Italian  sees,  he  wat  often  obliged  to  employ  others;  and 
tho  consequence  it,  that  the  execution  of  the  work  is  unequal.  Still 
Ughelli't  history  it  very  valuable,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for 
similar  compilations  of  the  episcopal  history  of  other  nations,  and 
especially  of  that  of  France,  which  was  published  about  fourteen  years 
after  the  appearance  of  Ughelli't  first  volume,  under  tbo  titlo  of 
'Gallia  Christiana,'  in  1656.  A  new  edition  of  Ughelli's  work  waa 
published  at  Venice,  in  10  vols.  foL,  1717-33,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions, and  with  the  '  Sicilia  Sacra '  of  Rocco  Pirro. 

Ugbelli  wrote  a  work  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  tho  Colonnt 
family,  'Imagines  Columnensis  Familial  Cardinalium,'  Rome,  1650; 
and  another  work  in  Italian,  entitled  '  Albero  e  Istoria  della  Famiglia 
de'  Conti  di  Mandano,'  Rome,  1667.    Ugbelli  died  May  1 9, 1 670. 
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UULAND,  JOHANN  Ll'DWIO,  a  lr„ 
was  born  at  Tubingen,  on  April  26,  1787.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  town,  and  in  1805  commenced  toe  *tuJy  of  l«w 
Li  ita  university.  H«  became  U  advocate,  and  In  1810  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  law*.  Hia  earliest  aonga  were  written  in  1804, 
but  tie  firot  appeared  in  priut  in  Seckendorf  s  1  Mosenalmauach '  in 
1S06  and  1807.  He  then  contributed  to  the  'Poetiechen  Almanach,' 
and  to  the  '  DeuUcher  Dichterwald '  in  1813.  In  the  autumn  of  lb  12 
he  began  to  practiae  aa  an  advocate  at  Stuttgardt,  and  for  a  time 
occupied  a  poet  in  the  office  of  tbe  minister  of  justice.  The  national 
movement  against  the  Fn-neb,  during  1S13-16  vxoitcd  strong  feeling* 
in  Ihlsnd.  to  which  he  gave  vent  in  aonga  which  rapidly  bee* toe 
popular.  When  in  1615  the  king  of  Wiirteinberg  proposed  to  give 
hia  subject*  •  new  constitution,  a  contest  b-gss  between  the  adherents 
of  the  old  and  the  supporter*  of  the  new  system.  U bland  was  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  the  liberal  party,  and  produced  a  number  of 
inspiring  aonga,  of  which  the  first  collection  was  published  in  1816, 
having  previously  been  distributed  aa  single  pieces ;  and  they  have 
since  been  issued  in  repeated  editions — the  seventeenth  waa  published 
in  1846 — and  in  moat  of  them  with  considerable  additions. 

UbLnd a  strong  political  feelings  at  length  led  to  •  more  aclivo 
participation  in  poblio  affairs,  and  aa  he  also,  about  tbe  amo  time, 
was  pawing  great  attention  to  acienoe,  thrre  was  a  consequent  interrup- 
tion of  his  poetical  effusions.    From  1819  be  est  a*  a  member,  at 
first  for  Tubingen  and  afterward*  for  Stuttgardt,  of  the  representa- 
tive assembly  of  Wiirteinberg,  in  which  his  talent*  and  hia  know- 
lodge  gsined  him  groat  influence,  and  he  waa  chosen  chairman  of  many 
of  the  select  committees.    In  1822  he  published  a  work  '  Cber 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,'  bis  only  literary  production  for  many 
year*.    In  1830  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  the 
German  language  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  but 
resigned  the  office  in  1S33,  as  he  failed  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  from 
it*  duties  when  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  tbe  Diet,  in  which  he  waa 
ono  of  the  moat  influential  and  moat  esteemed  members  of  the  consti- 
tutional opposition.    In  183G  he  issued  a  carefully  written  work, 
derived  from  original  sources,  •  Obex  den  My  thus  der  nordischo 
Sagenlehra  vom  Thor'  (on  the  myth  of  the  northern  legend  of  That). 
At  tho  new  election  which  took  place  in  1639,  Uhland,  like  most  of 
the  members  of  the  party  with  which  he  acted,  declined  coming 
forward  again,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  a  studious  and  quiet  seclusion, 
one  result  of  which  was  tbe  publication,  in  1844-45,  of  an  excellent 
collection  of  the  'Alter  boch-  und  niader-deutscher  Volksliedor, 
(Ancient  High  and  Low  German  popular  songs),  to  which  however  the 
promised  observations  have  not  yet  bean  supplied.   His  retirement 
was  interrupted  in  1848  by  the  electoral  division  of  Tubingen  selecting 
him  as  their  representative  to  tho  united  German  National  Assembly, 
in  which  he  acted  as  a  member  of  the  left,  or  extreme  liberal  party, 
until  its  dissolution,  when  be  again  retired  from  public  life.  Hia 
songs,  ballads,  and  romances  form  the  moat  valuable  portion  of 
Uh  land's  literary  work*.    His  songs  are  distinguished  by  their  spirit 
and  energy,  their  truth  and  depth  of  feeling,  their  lively  and  pictu- 
resque representations  of  nature,  and  their  varied  subjects ;  his  patriotic 
songs  in  particular  contain  some  most  heart-atirring  appeals  to  all  the 
better  national  ferlinga  that  were  likely  to  rouse  bis  countrymen, 
and  iu  them  is  a  mixture  of  earnestness  and  jocularity,  with  a  fervent 
love  of  country,  and  aspirations  after  tbe  great  and  good  inspired  by 
the  recollections  of  bis  a  noes  tors.  Hi*  ballad*  and  romance*  are  remark- 
able for  their  apparent  simplicity,  the  result  of  a  most  carefully 
exercised  art,  shown  by  the  extreme  skill  and  felicity  in  the  choice 
of  word*,  and  the  masterly  way  in  which  character*  and  manner*  are 
sketched  perfectly  but  briefly.    A  translation  of  some  of  hi*  poems, 
with  a  memoir  by  A.  Piatt,  has  been  published  in  English. 

ULFILAS,  or  ULFHILAS,  the  most  nsual  orthography  of  a  name 
of  which  it  is  thought  that  Vulfila,  meaning '  Wolfliog/  was  the  correct 
form.  Ulfilaa,  born  about  the  year  318,  was  in  the  year  348  a  bishop  or 
the  Goths,  dwelling  between  the  Danube  and  Mount  Hsrmus,  who  hod 
recently  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  had  adopted  Arianism.  In 
355  ho  accompanied  his  flock,  who  were  compelled  to  migrate  to  Lower 
Mosaia  on  account  of  their  faith ;  in  360  be  was  present  at  a  synod  at 
Constantinople ;  and  in  388  he  died  in  that  city,  to  which  he  had  found 
occasion  to  make  another  visit.  Though  his  nsmo  occur*  with  some 
frequency  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  time  it  is  in  a  philological 
not  in  a  theological  point  of  view  that  it  ba*  become  remarkable.  He 
i*  mentioned  by  various  ancient  writer*  ss  being  the  author  of 
numerous  works,  and  among  other*  of  a  translation  of  the  Scripture* 
into  the  Gothio  language,  a  circumetance  the  more  noteworthy  aa  he 
was  himself  by  descent  a  Csppadoeian,  hi*  parent*  having  been  taken 
by  the  Goths  in  a  distant  foray.  Tola  translation  was  said  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  except  the  books  of  Kings,  which 
It  was  slated  that  Ul  files  bad  refrained  from  translating  from  fear  of 
encouraging  a  warlike  spirit  among  the  already  too  warlike  Goths. 
The  version  was  in  constant  use  among  the  Gothic  congregations  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere  for  some  centuries,  when  it  disappeared  with  the 
language).  In  the  1 6th  century,  Anthony  Morillon,  secretary  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Oranvelle,  found  in  tbe  Monastery  of 


is  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Upsal  and  is 
the  name  of  the  '  Codex  Argeoteus,'  or  Silver  Volume, 
from  its  being  bound  in  solid  silver.  An  additional  Interest  now 
attaches  to  it  from  tbe  discovery  first  made  by  Ibre  riuRs]  that  the 
letter*  in  it  were  produced  not  by  ordinary  writing,  but  by  a  sort  of 
stencilling  process,  sn  early  approach  toward*  the  art  of  printing. 
The  first  edition  of  its  contents  was  published  by  Franei*  Junius  at 
Dordrecht  in  1665,  a  second  by  Zabn  appeared  at  \Veia»enfele  in  1805, 
in  which  were  inserted  some  additional  fragments,  discovered  by 
Knittel  in  a  palimpsest,  in  the  library  of  WolfeobutteL  and  Cardinal 
Mai  and  Count  Csstigliooi  published  between  1819  and  1839  several 
additional  fragments,  which  they  had  found  in  a  palimpsest  at  Milan. 
All  of  these  are  united  in  an  exeilent  edition  by  von  der  Gabelens 
and  Loebe,  published  at  Leipsig  between  1836  and  1346  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  including  a  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  tbe  Gothic 
language.  This  edition,  with  a  translation  of  tbe  German  portion* 
into  Latin  by  Tempeetini,  was  reprinted  by  the  Abbe  Migne  at  Pari* 
in  1848,  as  the  18th  volume  of  the  immense  collection  of  hi*  'Petro- 
login;  Cursivs  Completo*.'  A*  the  earliest  extant  specimen  of  a  Teuto- 
nic language,  and  anterior  by  many  centuries  to  any  other,  the  labours 
of  Ulflla*  have  a  value  in  the  eye*  of  philologists,  which  it  woidd  be 
difficult  to  overrate.  Every  fragment  that  is  discovered  throw*  light 
on  portion*  of  the  history  of  the  German  language  and  our  own  that 
might  otherwise  remain  in  impenetrable  darkness.  There  is  a  separate 
work  on  the  biography  of  Ulfilaa  by  Waits, '  Ueber  das  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  Ulfila,'  Hanovor,  1840.    [See  Soffi.kxest.] 

•  ULLMANN,  KARL,  wsa  born  at  Epfenbach,  near  Morhsch,  is 
Baden,  on  March  15,  1796.  Hi*  early  education  was  received  in  the 
schools  of  M  or  bach  and  Heidelberg  until  1812.  and  completed  in  the 
Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen.  At  Heidelberg  be  attended 
tbe  lectures  of  Hegel,  Daub,  and  Creuser,  and  in  1819,  on  a  visit  to 
North  Germany,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Scbleiermacber,  N  condor, 
and  De  Wette.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of 
theology  in  tho  University  of  Heidelberg,  having  already  distinguished 
himself  as  a  private  toaoher,  and  aa  an  author  in  his  essay  'Cber  die 
Sunolosigkeit  Christ!.'  a  work  that  has  boon  frequently  reprinted.  In 
1823  he  published  hi*  essay,  '  De  Hypristarits,'  and  in  1825  a  mono- 
graphy  of  '  Gregor  von  Kalians,  der  Tlieolog,'  both  of  which  acquired 
him  considerable  reputation.  In  1828,  in  conjunction  with  hi* 
colleague  Umbreit,  he  commenced  the  issue  of  '  Theologiache  Stodien 
und  Kritiken,'  s  journal  of  sterling  value  and  wholesome  tendency. 
In  1629  he  was  called  aa  ordinary  professor  to  the  University  of  Halle, 
where  his  instructive  discourses  and  hi*  mild 


Cologne),  an  ancient  volume,  containing  portions  of  a  translation  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  wh.ch  be  at  once  conjectured  to  be  the  long  loat  Gothic 
version.    Thi.  volume,  the  .uUequent  vicissitudes  of  which  were 


mild  manners  acquired  him 
numerous  friends.  In  the  'Theologischen  Bodenkcn  au*  Veranlaasung 
de*  AngriS*  der  Evaugclischen  Kirchenxeitang  auf  den  hallescben 
Rationalismus,'  (Theological  Consideration*  occasioned  by  the  Attack* 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  on  the  Rationalism  professed  in 
Halle),  published  in  1830,  he  warmly  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of 
theological  discussion.  In  1834  he  published  '  Johann  Weasel,  ein  Vor- 
gunger  Luther* '  (John  Weasel,  a  forerunner  of  Luther),  an  excellent 
work,  which  he  enlarged  in  1841-42,  and  published  under  the  title  oi 
' Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation,  vornehmlich  in  DeuUchluid  und 
den  NIedorlanden,'  which  has  been  translated  into  English.  In  1886 
be  resigned  bis  professorship  at  Halle,  and  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  taught  theology  and  wrote  among  other  works,  '  Historisch 
oder  mythisch,"  1883,  directed  against  the  doctrines  of  Strauss; 
'Cultus  des  Genius,'  1840,  written,  in  conjunction  with  Schwab,  and 
'  Ober  den  Deutsche* tboLcismu*,'  with  Hubsr,  in  1847;  and  from 
hi*  own  pen  he  also  produced  '  Fiir  die  Zukuuft  der  evangeliacben 
Kirchc  Dcutechlends'  (Uf  the  future  of  the  evangelical  Church  in 
Germany),  1846;  'Uber  die  Gleichberechti^ung  der  Confessioncm ' 
(Os  the  equal  authority  of  the  Confession*  of  Faith \  1848;  '  Obex 
die  Geltung  der  Major: U» ten  in  der  Kirche'  (On  the  Value  of  a  Majority 
in  the  Church),  1850;  and  '  Uber  das  Wesen  dea  Chriitenthum*'  (Ou 
the  Nature  of  Christianity),  of  which  a  fourth  edition  was  published 
in  1855.  Nearly  all  his  works  have  gone  through  more  than  ono 
edition,  most  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Dutch,  and  several 
of  them  into  English,  French,  and  Danish.  Is  1853  he  was  nominated 
an  evangelical  prelate  and  a  member  of  the  Upper  Church  Council  in 
Heidelberg,  since  which  time  he  ha*  taken  an  active  part  in  endeavour- 
ing to  produce  a  Christian  union  among  the  sect*  in  Baden,  and  n 
better  position  for  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  that  country. 

ULLOA,  ANTO'NIO,  was  born  in  Seville  on  the  12th  of  January 
1716,  He  was  educated  for  the  naval  service,  in  which,  more  than  one 
member  of  tbe  family  from  which  he  sprung  had  distinguished  them- 
selves. He  was  admitted  in  1733  into  the  company  of  royal  marine 
guards.  In  1735  he  wsa  selected  in  consequence  of  the  distinguished 
progress  he  had  made  in  mathematics  and  in  the  theory  of  hi*  pro- 
fession, along  with  Jorge  Juan,  to  accompany  the  French  Academi- 
cians to  South  America,  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at 
the  equator-  Both  tbe  young  mariners  (Ullo*  was  at  this  time  only 
in  his  twentieth  and  Juan  in  his  twenty-third  year)  were  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  tbe  navy  on  receiving  this  appointment. 

The  squadron  in  which  Ulloa  and  bis  companion  embarked  sailed 
from  Cadis  in  May  1735,  and  landed  them  at  Carthagena  on  the  9th 
of  July.  They  did  not  return  to  8pain  till  the  yesr  1746.  The  whole 
of  the  intervening  period  wss  not  however  deve 
measurements.   They  were  detained  five  months 
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lng  Tor  the  French  corvette  whioh  carriod  the  Academicians,  end  this 
time  mi  spent  by  UUoa  in  atudyiog  the  natural  history  of  the 
district.  Tno  geodetieal  operations  commenced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quito,  hi  June  1736,  and  the  exertions  of  Ulloa  to  advance  them 
wi  re  strenuous  and  indefatigable,  till  towsrds  the  close  of  September 
1740,  when  Juan  and  he  were  summoned  to  Lima  by  the  Vice- 
roy to  e-sist  in  placing  the  ooaete  in  •  atate  of  defence  against 
tbe  expected  arrival  of  the  Eogliah  squadron  under  Anson.  Aa  aoon 
ss  tbe  necessary  arrangements  were  made  they  returned  to  tba  acene 
of  their  labours,  which  were  almost  immediately  interrupted  by  a 
mmoDi  to  Guayaquil,  where  tbe  aack  of  Payta  by  tbe  Ingliab  had 
spread  universal  terror.  After  tbe  neeeasary  measures  for  the  aecurity 
of  tbe  province  bad  been  adopted,  tbe  terrified  inUbitanU  insi.ted 
upon  one  of  the  officers  being  left  to  superintend  their  execution. 
Ulloa  returned  to  Quito  without  bia  companion,  and  bad  scarcely 
reached  it  when  bs  was  recalled  to  Lima.  Two  frigates  were  placed 
under  tbe  command  of  himself  and  Joan,  with  orders  to  cruise  along 
the  coast  of  Chili  and  off  Juan  Feroandei.  At  last  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  Spain  set  thsm  finally  at  liberty.  On  returning 
to  Quito  however  they  found  tho  Academicians  bad  departed,  with 
the  exception  of  Oodin,  along  with  whom  they  observed  the  comet 
of  1741.  Ulloa  and  Juan  embarked  in  October  of  that  year  on  board 
two  French  vessels  to  return  to  Europe.  Tbat  which  carried  Ulloa 
sought  refuge  from  an  English  privateer  in  the  harbour  of  Louiabourg 
in  Caps  Breton,  but  by  tbe  time  it  entered,  tbe  town  bad  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  the  Eogliah,  and  all  on  board  were  made  prisoners  of 
war.  UUoa  was  conveyed  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with 
marks  of  distinction,  made  a  member  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  and  by 
the  intercession  of  bis  scientific  friends  set  at  liberty.  He  arrived  at 
Madrid,  in  July  1749.  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years  and  two  months 
from  his  native  country. 

UUoa's  reception  at  court  was  flalterine  ;  he  was  appointed  tooths 

U™a  ""rhe'tLk'oVpubliBh^'the  scientifi^observatrons  devolved 
open  Jorge  Juan :  to  writs  the  history  of  the  expedition  was  the 
charge  of  Ulloa.  Two  years  were  consumed  in  preparing  tbe  narra- 
tive for  publication:  it  appeared  in  1748.  The  work  was  comprised 
in  fonr  volumes:  tbe  first  relates  the  adventures  of  the  expedition 
from  the  lime  of  its  departure  from  Cadii  till  tbe  conclusion  of  the 
geodatlcal  mrssurements ;  tbe  second  contains  a  description  of  the 
province  of  Quito  in  one  book;  the  third,  the  narrative  of  UUoa's 
and  Jorge  Joan's  journeys  to  Lima  and  cruise  along  tho  coasts  of 
Chili  while  a  descent  on  the  part  of  Anson  was  apprehended;  tbe 
fourth,  tho  return  voyage  from  Callao  to  Europe,  and  an  appendix 
containing  a  chronological  account  of  the  rulers  of  Peru,  from 
Meoro  Capac  to  Ferdinand  VI.  Tbe  work  shows  that  tbe  necessity 
of  tbe  case,  as  writ  as  personal  tastes,  had  contributed  to  devolve 
tbe  account  of  the  strictly  scientific  operations  of  the  expedition 
upon  Jorge  Juan.  UUoa  had  mors  taste  for  knowledge  than  talent 
for  strict  scientific  inquiry.  His  activity  and  inventive  genius, 
fruitful  in  resources,  had  materially  promoted  the  labours  of  the 
expedition,  sod  be  had  that  passion  for  knowledge  wbicb  enables 
its  possessor  to  give  an  impetus  to  discovery.  But  for  the  addi- 
tions made  to  strict  science  by  tbe  Spanish  members  of  the  expe- 
dition th«  world  is  beholden  to  Jorge  Juan.  UUoa's  work  however, 
though  deficient  in  method  and  accuracy,  is  amusing  and  suggestive  of 
thought  He  and  Jorge  Joan  in  tbe  character  of  thsir  intellects 
stood  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  La  Condamins 
did  to  Bouguer;  bat  to  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards,  no  paltry 
jealousy  occasioned  unseemly  quarrels  between  them,  such  as  de- 
tracted from  tho  merits  of  the  Academicians,  and  their  harmonious 
co-operation  enabled  them  to  get  the  start  of  their  French  associates 
in  publishing  the  results  of  their  labours.    Don  l)a»id  Barry  published 

oTspe^ish  Tnerioe  Fu'oouH1  have"  been'  w£heTthst\hVed^^^ 
given  some  account  of  tbe  history  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  came  into  bis  hands, 

Ulloa  subsequently  made  tours  of  observation,  by  order  of  tho 
Spanish  government,  in  several  Countries  of  Europe,  During  the 
reign  of  Fsrdiuud  VL  however  be  appears  to  havsjborn  kept  in  the 
background.  Upon  the  secession  of  Charles  III.  innovation  became 
for  a  time  fashionable  at  court,  and  the  inquiring  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  Ulloa  found  itself  in  a  more  congenial  element.  After 
Louisiana  was  ceded  to  tho  crown  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the 
r  eaca  of  1762,  ho  was  nominated  to  take  possession  of  and  to  organise 
the  province.  He  arrived  at  Louisiana  in  1780,  but  his  attempt  to 
play  tbe  part  of  governor  was  an  entire  failure;  it  was  neeeasary  to 
supersede  him  by  the  appointment  of  O'Reilly.  UUoa  after  his  return 
to  Kuropo  published  (in  1772)  a  volume  of  essays  on  the  natural 
history  and  antiquities  of  America.  They  bear,  even  more  strongly 
than  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  South  America,  tbe  impress  of 
a  dilettante  spirit  of  inquiry.  In  1778  be  published  a  memoir  entitled 
•Tbe  Marine ;  or  the  Naval  Forces  of  Europe  and  Africa,'  a  work 
which  we  have  not  met  with.  In  1778  he  published,  at  Cadis,  'Obser- 
vations of  a  Solar  Eclipse,  made  at  Sea.' 

In  1779.  having  by  this  time  risen  to  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  the  naval  service,  be  was  placed  in  command  of  a 


out  to  intercept  and  capture  an  English  merchant  fleet  off  the  , 
and  then  to  repair  to  Havannah,  to  join  a  larger  fore*  destined  to  mako 
a  descent  on  Florida.  Wholly  engrossed  by  his  speculative  inquiries, 
UUoa  forgot  to  open  bis  sealed  despatches,  and  returned  to  port  after 
an  unsuccessful  cruise  of  two  months.  He  was  arrested,  tried  by  a 
court-martial  in  1780,  allowed  to  retain  bis  rank  and  titles,  but  never 
again  employed  on  active  serivce.  He  even  retained  his  place  in  tho 
ministry  of  the  marine,  but  was  only  employed  in  examining  the 
pupils  of  the  school  of  naval  artillery. 

UUoa  died  in  the  Iala  da  Leon,  on  the  3rd  of  July  1795.  He 
gaiety  and  activity  to  ths  last.  Visitors 
with  papers,  antiquities,  mathematical  lustra- 
in  short  all  the  nicknacka  of  science.    But  if  not 
a  great  philosopher,  Ulloa  aided  materially  in  promoting  that 
temporary  re-awaking  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  Spain,  which 
characterised  the  second  half  of  last  century.    He  contributed  greatly 
to  the  establishment  of  tbo  observatory  at  Cadis.   Spain  is  indebted 
to  him  for  its  first  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  its  first  laboratory 
of  experimental  metallurgy.    He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  tbe  arts  of 
priutine  and  engraving.   He  superintended  the  construction  of  the  maps 
of  the  Peninsula,    He  originated  tbe  canal  of  navigation  nod  irrigation 
of  Old  Castile,  commenced  nr.der^Charle-  III.,  and  abandoned  by  his 

tory  at  the  expense  of  tbe  government,  at  Segovia,  which  was  intended 
to  set  the  example  of  improving  the  domestic  manufactures  of  Spain ; 
j  and  upoo  bis  urgent  representations  young  Spaniards  were  seut  to 
I  acquire  the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
ULPIA'NU8,  D0MTTIU8,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist  was  either 
a  native  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  or  his  ancestor*  were  of  that  place.  The 
year  of  his  birth  Is  not  known.  Tyre  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by 
Septimius  Severus,  as  appears  from  that  emperor's  medals  (liaecbe, 
'Leila  Rel  Nuinerue— •Tyrus');  but  if  that  was  the  first  Roman 
settlement  at  Tyre,  Ulpian  could  owe  nothing  of  his  Roman  education 
to  that  city,  even  if  it  was  his  native  place  j  and  his  own  words  only 
prove  that  he  or  his  ancestors  were  from  tbat  place.  In  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severua  and  of  bis  sou  Antoninus  OaracaUa  (a.d.  198-211), 
he  was  a  writer  on  law,  but  more  particularly  under  tbe  sole  reign 
of  Caracalla,  as  appears  from  various  passagss  in  bis  writings  where  he 
speaks  of  Severus  as  '  divus,'  a  term  which  implies  tbat  Severus  was 
then  desd,  and  of  Caracalla  as  '  imperator  noster,'  or  the  reigning 
prince.  Ulpian  was  banished  by  Elagabalua,  but  the  elevation  of 
Alexander  Severus  to  tire  imperial  power  (*.».  222)  opened  to  bim 
the  road  to  new  honour*.    He  became  scriniorum  in  agister  and  p  re- 


al so  held  the  office  of  pnefectus  pnetorio 
Lampridius  doubts  whether  he  received  his  appointment 
Elafc'abalos  or  Alexander  Severus,  though  it  is  stated  tbat  he  < 
held  it  under  Alexander.  If  he  held  this  office  under  Klagebslus, < 
must  assume  that  ho  was  deprived  of  it  on  his  bauubraeot  Ulpian 
was  a  confidential  adviser  of  Alexander,  and  exercised  great  influence 
over  him.  Xiphilinue,  the  epitomator  of  Dion,  fixes  on  Ulpian  the 
imputation  of  clearing  the  way  for  his  promotion  to  tbe  dignity  of 
preterms  prrefecto  by  causing  the  execution  of  his  predecessors.  This 
fact  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  authority,  and  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  which  Lampridius  gives  Ulpian,  whom  he 
calls  a  good  man.  Ulpian  was  murdered  shortly  after  (a.d.  228),  in 
tbe  night-time,  by  tbe  prsstoriao  soldier*,  in  tbe  palace  of  Alexander, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  the  emperor's  mother.  (Dion, 
Ub.  80.) 

Ulpian  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  tbe  Roman  writers  on  law. 
His  chief  works,  sa  they  are  known  to  us  from  ths  '  Florentine  Index ' 
and  the  extvrpta  in  tho '  Digest,'  are  the  following  : — Tbe  great  work 
*  Ad  Edictum,'  in  eighty-three  books  at  least  was  probably  founded  on 
the  similar  work  of  Julian,  and  itself  was  almost  tbe  basis  of  Justi- 


s  •Digest*  This  work,  with  the  fifty-one  'Libel  ad  Sabinum,' 
the  twenty  books  '  Ad  Leges  Juliam  et  Papism  Poppajam,'  the  three 
books  *  Ds  Officio  ConsuUa,'  ten  books  '  De  Officio  Procuoaulia,'  the  »ix 
books  on  '  Fidei  commissi,'  two  books  of  '  Institutionea,'  and  others, 
were  written  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  Tbe  work  of  which  a  fragment 
is  still  extant,  entitled  'Domitii  Ulpiani  Fragments,'  was  written 
either  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla  ('hodie  ex  oonetitutiooe  Imperatoris 
Antonini,'  Tit  xvL,  2),  or  after  Caracalla's  reign.  This,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  bs  a  fragment  of  his  '  Liber  Siogularis  K>gularum,' 
consists  of  twenty-nine  titles,  and  is  a  valuable  source  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law.  This  fragment,  together  with  the  •  lostitu- 
taoncs '  of  Gains  [Qaios],  has  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
view*  on  the  historical  development  and  the  connection  of  tbe  various 
parts  of  tbe  Roman  law.  Though  it  has  long  been  known  to  jurists, 
it  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  it  ha*  been  used  with  that 
critical  diacriininstion  which  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence  moat 
especially  requires;  and  for  this  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Hugo  and  Savigny.  These  fragments  treat  chiefly  of  tbe 
law  relating  to  persons  sod  marriage,  and  on  testaments,  legacies,  sod 
fidei -oomn  issa.  Tbe  mo«t  recent  edition  of  the  '  I 
of  E.  BoeckiogL12mo,  Lips..  1855. 
probablv  one ' 
work  •  De  Officio  1 
the'  Vatioana  Krfurri.enia.* 


12mo,  Lips..  1855.  Among  Ulpian*.  other  works  was 
De  Interdict!*,'  in  four  books  at  least,  and  certainly  a 
cio  Pretoria  Tut.laris,'  both  of  which  are  mentioned  in 


Digitized  by 


ULPIANUS. 


ULYSSES. 


iw 


The  style  of  Ulpion  ia  clear,  but  more  diffuse  than  that  of  hia  treat 
contemporary  Paulus.  lie  was  a  man  of  ability,  aud  an  acoomi-liabxd 
jurist  Ulpian  and  Paulua,  with  Cervidius  Scaovol*,  are  called  by 
Modestinus  (Dig.  27,  lib.  2,  a.  13),  who  «aa  Ulpian's  pupil,  the  chief  of 
juriaoooaulto  (kd^h^muoi  t*>  rc^xir) ;  and  his  superior  merit  was  fully 
acknowledged  iu  tbo  lime  of  Justinian,  whose  great  compilation  from 
the  writings  of  the  ltotunn  jurists,  the  'Digest,'  eonuioa  extract* 
from  twenty-three  of  Ulpian's  works  :  the  proportion  of  the  extracts 
from  Ulpian  ia  about  one-third  of  the  whole  compilation. 

A  charge  has  been  brought  both  against  Paulua  and  Ulpian  of  being 
hostile  to  Christianity.  But  the  passage  in  Lactantins  ('  Div.  Instil, 
t.  11)  which  ia  cited  in  confirmation  of  this  charge  may  not  apply  to 
thi*  Ulpian  ;  and  if  it  does,  the  rentage  is  not  deoiaive. 

Ulpian  the  Tyrian,  aa  he  is  callei  in  the  Greek  argument  prefixed  to 
Athenaeus,  ia  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  "  Deipoosophista,'  and  he  ia 
mentioned  (p.  686,  ed.  Caussub.)  aa  baring  died  happily,  "without 
having  givra  any  timo  or  opportunity  to  disease,"  which  teems  a  sin- 
gular way  of  reterring  to  hia  death,  if  the  circumstances  were  such  as 
abovo  stated.  But  It  is  uot  certain  that  this  Ulpian  is  the  jurist. 

(Gul.  Orotius,  Kilo;  Jurucowultornm,  and  Ziuimern,  Orictikhtt  del 
Ron,  Privatrcckt*.  where  the  authorities  are  referred  to ;  Lamprldiua, 
Stayabalm  and  Alexander  Serena/  Domitii  Ulpiani  Fraymtnta  q\nbut 
in  Cud.  Vat.  imcriptum  at  TUxUt  cx  Carport  Ulpiani,  accedunt  Prog- 
menta  <x  Ulpiani  InttittUivntbui,  etc,  tXeram  edidU,  ed.  Booking, 
Bonn,  1836.) 

ULPIANUS  (Oi\,Jnt).  Three  persona  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned by  Suidas : 

Ulpiak  of  Emcaa  waa  a  Sophist,  and  the  author  of  various  works, 
among  which  waa  an  '  Art  of  Rhetoric.' 

Uli'Iah  of  Gaza  was  the  brother  of  Isidore  the  philosopher,  and  had 
a  great  reputation  for  mathematical  ability  at  Athena,  whence  it  may 
bo  concluded  that  he  taught  or  lived  there.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Sy  nanus,  aud  must  there  Tore  have  lived  in  the  5th  century,  A.D. 
He  a ied  >oung.    No  works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Suidas, 

ULPiANi'gof  Antioch,  a  rhetorician,  the  contemporary  of  Constantino 
the  Grot,  is  the  reputed  author  of  Prolegomena,  and  a  Commentary 
fEl^TD*")  on  the  ulynthiac  and  two  of  the  Philippic  orations  of  Do- 
tuoeu.eoe*.  There  are  aUo  attributed  to  him  Commeutaivs  on  ths 
Orations  of  Demosthenes,  commonly  oalled  '  SymbuleutieL'  and  on  the 
■  Oration  on  the  Crown,'  the  '  Uration  against  Uplines,'  and  others. 
Three  Commentaries  are  printed  in  Uobeon's  1  Collection  of  the  Attio 
Orators.'  and  in  other  editions.  They  were  first  printed  by  Aldus,  fuL, 
Venice,  1503,  with  the  1  Lexicon  of  Harpoeration,'  entitled,  OiAvuu-ou 
frffropoi  TpoAtydptra  tit  roit  'OAnrfliojroiJj  ml  ♦iAjnr«oi/r  AnpaaBinvs 
K&yovs.    'Efthfljcif  s>a7>taaeTotTi)  tit  StVta  vests  tob  ArtpocQivovi  kirfovx. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Ulpian  of  Antioch  waa  the  author  of  the 
Commentaries  on  Demosthenes.  Suidaa  attributes  to  bim  various 
works,  but  does  not  mention  the  Commentaries. 

•ULRICI,  HERMANN,  waa  born  on  the  23rd  of  March  1806,  at 
Pfbrton,  in  Lower  Lusatia.  He  waa  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Leipzig  and  Berlin,  in  which  towns  his  father  bad  successively  held 
a  government  situation,  and  in  1624  he  was  entered  at  the  University 
of  Halle  to  study  law,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father. 
H«-  afterwards  removed  to  the  Univeunty  of  Berlin,  and  in  1827  com- 
menced hia  professional  career  as  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  Berlin,  proceeding 
in  1820  as  referendar  or  practising  barrister  at  Frankfurt-en-the-Oder. 
Tho  law  however  had  not  sufficient  charms  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
study  of  ancient  history,  poetry,  and  art,  and  the  death  of  bit  father 
towards  the  end  of  1820  allowed  bim  to  secede  from  the  profession 
and  to  devote  himself  to  bis  favourite  pursuits.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
labour  was  the  '  Charekteristik  der  autiken  HUtoriographie,'  in  1833. 
In  the  same  year  be  passed  an  examination  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  In  the  following  year  was  created  professor  in  that  of  Halle, 
which  thenceforward  has  become  his  permanent  residence.  Hia  next 
literary  production  waa  a  *  Geschichte  der  hellenUchen  Diohtkunst' 
(History  of  the  Poetical  Art  in  Oreeoe),  published  in  1835,  which  was 
followed  in  1830  by  his  work  '  0b*-r  Shakspeare'a  dramstische  Werke, 
und  sein  Verualtnies  ru  Caldoron  und  Gdthe,'  a  work  which  has  gone 
through  two  editions  in  Germany,  and  has  been  tran -luted  into  English. 
Uhrici  shows  in  this  work  a  remarkably  just  snd  at  the  earns  tinia 
poetical  appreciation  of  Sbakespere's  merits,  and  be  recognises  his 
superiority  even  to  Gdthe;  but  be  bae  started  an  hypothesis  which, 
though  supported  by  him  with  considerable  ingenuity,  appears  to  us 
altogether  baseless :  tbatShakapere  had  for  an  object  tbo  diffusion  and 
main ten&i toe  of  a  religious  theory,  which  Ulrici  contends  was  pre-emi- 
nently Christian  with  a  Protestant  tendency .  This  theory  he  thinks  ho 
traces  as  an  under-current  in  nearly  all  of  Sbaksperes  play* ;  but  the 
proofs  he  produces  belong  rather,  we  believe,  to  exemplifications  of 
human  character,  which,  though  consonant  to  the  doctrine*  of 
Christianity,  were  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  any 
particular  modification  of  it  In  1641  be  published  a  work,  'Uber 
Princip  und  Method o  der  iiegelischen  Philueophie,'  in  which  he 
opposed  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Hegel.  At  this  period  he  appears 
to  have  been  much  occupied  with  metaphysics.  In  1846-46  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of '  Das  Qrundprmcip  der  Philosophic,'  and  in  1852 
a  '  System  der  Logik.'  Among  hia  mure  recent  works  are  an  edition 
of  'Borneo  and  Juliet,'  with  Note*,  1853;  ' Glauben  und  Wissen," 


lerun,  Loouoo,  li».  u  reaves  is  aiso  sain,  by  Mjdc,  tc 
lished  (but  where  we  do  not  know)  the  places  of  100  stars 
Beg ;  and  he  had  also  prepared  for  the  press  the  whole  t 
places  of  stars,  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  Archbishop  I 


ULUG  BEG.  The  real  name  of  this  prince  was  Mntsa  Mohammed 
TaB'IaI,  but  he  is  better  known  by  the  slrnsmo  of  Ulug  (or  Ulugh) 
Beg.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Timur,  being  the  son  of  Shah  Rokh, 
the  too  of  Timur,  and  was  bom  AH.  706  (A.D,  1304).  He  governed 
his  father's  territories  as  regent,  his  capital  beiog  Samarcand,  from  an 
early  age  until  A.H.  851  (a.D.  1447),  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  his  fstber's  desth.  His  lifs  was  marked  by  the  usual  military 
successes,  without  which  few  Oriental  princes  of  that  time  could  keep 
their  thrones ;  but  as  these  are  of  little  interest,  and  form  none  of  his 
title  to  fao-e,  we  may  omit  the  detail  of  them.  He  is  sai  l  to  have  had 
tho  weakness  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  hia  eldest  son  Abdallattf,  and. 
from  tome  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  derived  from  the  stars,  to  have 
i  preferred  his  younger  brother.  The  consequence  was  that  the  elder 
son  revolted,  defeated  and  took  his  father,  whom  he  caused  to  be  pat 
to  death.    Ulug  Beg  reigned  in  his  own  name  only  two  years. 

Tho  astronomical  labours  of  this  prince  have  handed  down  hia  name. 
He  was  the  founder  of  an  observatory,  and  ths  patron  of  some  of  the 
best  astronomical  tables  among  those  which  preceded  the  invention  of 
the  telescope.  It  even  appears  that  he  waa  himself  a  diligent  observer, 
and  in  some,  perhaps  a  great  degree,  the  author  of  the  tai  l  a  which 
bear  his  name.  According  to  D'Herbelot,  the  tables  were  constructed, 
under  his  name  nod  authority,  first  by  his  former  instructor,  Salahed- 
din  Cadixadch  id  Round,  and  after  the  death  of  that  astronomer  by 
Guiatbeddin  Mohammed  Giamscbid  al  CouschgL  But  the  expressions 
quoted  by  Hyde,  from  the  preface,  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  any 
supposition  except  that  of  Utug  Beg  being  actually  an  observer. 

The  astronomical  works  of  Ulug  Beg  were  written  in  Arabic,  but 
were  afterwards  translated  into  Persian,  from  which  language  the 
principal  of  them  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Greaves  and  Hyde. 
Greaves  publiahed  first  the  chronological  portion,  under  the  title 
'  Epuchio  oelebriorrs,  Aatronomicis,  Chronologicia,  Historicia,  Chataio- 
rum,  Syro-Graccorutn,  Arabum,  Persarum,  Choraamiorum,  uaitatet,  ex 
traditione  Ulug  BeigL'  London,  1650.  He  afterwords  published  the 
geographical  part  as  an  appendix  to  bis  '  Astronomic*  queedam  ex 
traditiuce  Shah  Cholgii  Pento  :'  this  appendix  having  the  title  'Bins) 
Tabuhc  Geographies,  una  Nessir  Eddini  Perrga,  altera  Ulug  Beigi 
Tarturi,'  London,  1652.   Greaves  ia  also  said,  by  Hyde,  to  have  pub- 

from  Ulug 
Uble  of  the 
.  Usher.  Dr. 
Hyde,  not  knowing  of  what  Greaves  had  done,  | 
d  Persian,  hia  '  Tabulae  Loiinitudinia  ac  Latitudinia  Stellarum 
Fixarum,  ex  Obeervatione  Ulugh  Bsighi,'  Oxford,  1665,  accompanied 
j  by  a  valuablo  series  of  notes,  particularly  on  tho  Arabic  names  of  the 
stars :  ths  greater  part  of  all  this,  if  not  the  whole,  wss  reprinted  by 
Dr.  G.  Sharne  in  1767.  A  now  edition  of  Ulug  Bea's  Catalogue,  by 
Mr.  Baily,  forma  part  of  the  thirteenth  volume  of  tho  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.'  The  epoch  of  these  tables  is 
a.h.  841  (a  d.  1437),  and  ths  observations  were  made  at  Samarcand, 
long.  99*  16',  1st.  39"  37'.  S->nie  description  of  the  Ubles  has  been 
given  by  Delambre,  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Lalande  ('  Astro- 
nomie  du  Moyen  Age,'  p.  208).  The  whole  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
for  its  times  snd  the  existing  means  of  observing. 

ULYSSES,  ULYXES,  or  UL1XES,  is  the  name  under  which  the 
Greek  hero  Odysseus  ('OoWfffvt)  was  popularly  known  among  the 
Roman*  Ulysses,  who  is  the  hero  of  Homer's  '  Odyssey,'  wss  a  son 
I  of  Laertes  and  Anticleia,  king  of  Ithaca,  husband  of  Penelope,  snd 
father  of  Telemachua.  The  atory  about  Ulysses,  ss  related  by  Homer, 
'  baa  been  much  extended  snd  modified  by  later  poets  and  mytho- 
grsphers.  In  Homer  be  is  represented  as  the  model  of  a  prudent 
warrior,  aa  a  man  of  great  experience  and  cunning,  always  ready  to 
deviae  means  of  avoiding  or  escaping  from  difficulties,  as  superior  to 
all  men  in  eloquence  and  intelligence,  in  wisdom  equal  to  the  gods 
themselves,  and  in  advsrsity  oourageous  and  undaunted.  Later  poets, 
on  the  other  hand,  describe  him  as  a  cowardly,  false,  and  intriguing 
person.  When  the  Greek  chiefs  bad  resolved  upon  their  expedition 
sgsinst  Troy,  Agamemnon  went  to  Ithaca  to  invite  Uly*»es  to  join 
them,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  assist 
in  the  enterprise.  Ho  joined  the  other  Greek  chiefs  in  the  port  of 
Aulia,  with  twelve  ships.  During  the  war  against  Troy  he  acted  a 
very  prominent  part,  so  me  times  as  a  gallant  warrior,  and  sometimes  as 
•  bold  snd  cunning  spy  or  emissary.  At  the  taking  of  Troy  he  was 
one  of  the  heroes  oonoealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  city  hi*  luffaiiogs  began.  He  and  hi*  companions  wandered 
about  for  ten  years  in  the  Mediterranean,  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
reach  hia  native  island,  while  hia  faithful  wife  Peuelope  was  beset  by 
numerous  suitors,  who  consumed  his  property.  The  various  calamities 
he  bad  to  encounter  before  be  returned  to  Ithaca  are  immortalised  in 
the 'Odyssey.'  During  the  twenty  years  which  he  wss  absent  from 
his  home,  he  always  enjoyed  the  especial  protection  of  the  goddess 
Athena  (Minerva),  and  it  waa  ahe  who  at  last  enabled  him  to  reach 
Ithaca.   His  father  Laertes  waa  living  in  solitary  retirement,  and 
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Ulysses,  without  being  known,  was  hospitably  received  by  Eumatua. 
the  swineherd.    Telemachua.  the  son  of  Ulysses,  who  bad  in  tho 


meantime  grown  up  to  manhood,  was  absent :  he  had  gone  to  Pylos 
and  Hparta  to  obtain  information  concerning  hia  father,  but  he  returned 
while  Ulysses  was  staying  with  Eumcous.    His  father  mads  " 
known  to  him,  and  a  plan  was  formed  to  get  rid  of  the  i 
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Ulyasea,  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  followed  bis  eon  to  the 
town,  where  be  was  insulted  by  the  suitors  and  some  of  hit  own 
servauts,  but  was  welcomed  by  Penelope  and  recognised  by  hia  aged 
nurse  Eurycleia,  With  the  auutance  of  Athena,  Ulj  saea,  hie  aon,  and 
aoiue  of  hie  faithful  servant*  began  a  contest  with  the  suitors,  all  of 
whom  lost  their  lives.  Hereupon  Ulysses  made  himself  known  to 
Ponelope,  and  went  to  hi"  aged  father  Laertes.  The  news  of  the  fall 
of  tha  suitors  excited  their  friends  and  relatives  to  take  up  arms 
against  Ulysses,  but  Athena,  in  the  disguise  of  Mentor  reconciled  the 
people  to  their  lawful  king.  Respecting  bis  death,  the  'OJyasey' 
(xi.  119,  Ac)  only  contains  a  mysterious  prophecy  of  Tiresias,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  was  to  die  a  gentle  death  in  his  old  age.  According 
to  later  traditions,  Ulysses  was  killed  by  Telcgonua,  bis  own  son  by 
Circa,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  his  mother  in  search  of  his  father, 
and  was  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  where  he  was 
attacked,  while  plundering  the  country,  by  Ulysses  and  Telemachos. 
(Uyginus,  Fab.,  127  ;  Horat,  Carm.,  iii.  29,  8 ;  Dictys  Cretenais, 
vi.  15.) 

UMBREIT,  KHIEDRICn  WILHELM  KARL,  »  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Sonncborn  in  Saxe  Gotba,  on  April  11,  171)5.  He 
•tudied  at  Qbttingen,  whore  his  acquaintance  with  Kichborn  produced 
in  bim  an  inclination  for  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  mod  as 
early  as  1S1G,  his  '  Commcntatio  hUtotiam  Euiirorumel  Omrau  ex 
Abulfrda  exhibeus,'  gained  the  uciveraity  prize.  After  passing  his 
examination  in  1818  he  became  professor  extraordinary  of  theology 
and  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  in  1823  advancing  to  ordinary  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  in  1829  to  ordinary  professor  of  theology.  Ha  was 
a  colleague  with  Ullmunn  in  the  editing  of  the '  Stndion  und  Kritiken.' 
His  chief  works  however  and  his  great  merits  consist  in  exegetical, 
toslbetical,  and  critical  expositions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  a  great 
extent  resting  upon  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ea»teru 
tongues.  Hie  first  work,  the  '  Lied  de  Liede,  das  alteate  uud  ecbboate 
aus  dem  Morgenlande'  (The  Song  of  Soncs,  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful 
from  the  East),  in  which  ha  maintains  ita  completeness  as  a  connected 
whole  against  tha  opinion  of  Herder,  was  published  in  1820,  and  has 
been  siueo  reprinted.  Tbis  was  followed  In  lb24  by  an  '  Obersctcung 
and  Auslegung  des  Bucbs  Hiob '  (Translation  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Book  of  Job),  of  which  an  English  translation  hat  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  '  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job  ;'  in  1820  by  a  '  Fhilologisch- 
Kritl'ohen  und  Philosophischen  Commentsr  Uber  die  SprUcha  Sa- 
lotno's'  (a  Philological,  Critical,  and  Philosophical  Commentary  on 
Solomon's  Proverbs) ;  in  1833,  by  the  '  Cbriatlich  Erbauung  ana  dem 
Ptalter,  oder  Ubersetzung  und  Eiklnrung  auaerleaenar  Psalmen' 
(Christian  Edification  from  the  Psalter,  or  Translations  and  Illustra- 
tions of  select  Psalms);  in  1843,  by  '  Grundtooo  der  Altea  Testa- 
ments'(Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Old  Testament);  and  in 
1841-0,  by  'PraktUchan  Commentsr  uber  die  Prophctan  das  Alten 
Testaments '  (Practical  Commentary  on  tba  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment), on  which  work  he  has  bestowed  great  paint  and  labour,  and 
with  great  knowledge  baa  made  the  oriental  philological  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament  consonant  with  modern  theological  views.  Hia 
own  theological  creed  ia  bast  abown  in '  Der  Knecbt  Qottee '  (The 
Servant  of  God),  1840;  and 'Die  Sunde:  Beitrag  tur  Tbeologie  des 
Alten  Testaments  (Sin  :  a  Contribution  to  the  Theology  of  tha  Old 
Testament),  1833.  In  1847  he  published  also  'Nana  Poteie  aus  dem 
Alten  Testament,'  which  has  been  highly  popular  in  Germany  ;  and,  in 
1850. '  Der  Brief  an  die  RSmcr."    [See  Surri.EMK.xr.] 

UNDER,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  GOTTLIEB,  waa  born  in  1750, 
at  Berlin.  His  father,  Johann  Georg  Unger  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  the  improvements  which  be  introduced  into  printing,  and 
the  tyiKigraphical  ornaments  then  usually  displayed  in  printed  books. 
The  art  of  woodcutting,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect,  was  revived  by 
him,  and  ha  engraved  in  wood  several  landscape*,  which  are  even  now 
considered  as  worka  of  art  When  he  died,  in  1788,  his  son,  who  wsa 
estallt.hed  as  a  publisher  and  printer,  followed  tha  footsteps  of  hit 
father.  He  became  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  printers  and  wood- 
cutters of  his  tima.  As  a  printer,  ha  endeavoured  to  introduce  such 
changes  in  tba  typea  of  tba  German  printed  characters  aa  would  bring 
them  nearer  to  tha  Roman,  and  remove  their  old-fashioned  and 
angular  forms.  The  kind  of  types  which  he  introduced  were  called, 
after  bun,  Uogerian  types  (Unger' sche  Schrift),  and  were  uaad  for  a 
time  very  extensively,  but  afterwards  they  gave  way  to  the  old  forma. 
The  art  of  wood-cutting  was  much  improved  by  him,  and  he  waa  tha 
first  who  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  estimation  in  Germany.  Aa  an 
acknowledgment  of  hia  merit*,  be  waa  appointed,  in  the  year  1S00, 
profeetor  at  tha  Academy  of  Arte  at  Berlin,  of  which  ha  bad  been  a 
member  for  tome  Tears.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  hia  business 
aa  a  publisher,  and  many  excellent  worka  appeared  from  hia  establish- 
ment. Ha  died  in  1804,  and  hia  wife,  FitixbERiKK  Hblbh  Uxoir,  a 
woman  of  very  great  acquirements  and  talent,  continued  his  business 
u°tR  bar  death,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1813.  Friederike  Unger 
considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  of  novels,  and  as  a 
'  ^iliar^H  Kn8liab'  mh,cix. two  kuguages  she 
Tr  their  bclutiful  delineation  of  character*  The" 'beat 
among  them  are:— 1,  'Juloben  Grunlnel,  doe  Peneionsgeechichte' 
(Juha  Grunthal,  or  the  History  of  a  Girt  at  a  Boarding-school),  Berlin, 
1794,  8vo.   A  third  and  much  enlarged  edition,  in  2 
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Schonen  Seelo '  (Confessions  or  a  fair  Sahit^Berlio,  1 800 ;  3,  Der  jungo 
Frenzoee  und  das  Deutsche  Madchen'  (The  Young  Frenchman  anil 
the  German  Girl),  Hamburg,  1810.  Most  of  her  works  appeared 
without  her  name. 

URBAN  I.  succeeded,  A.D.  222,  Calixtua  I.  aa  bishop  of  tho  Chris- 
tian congregation  at  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severn*.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Miuucius  Felix  wrote  at  Rome 
his  dialogue  entitled  '  OcUvius,'  in  defence  of  Christianity.  [Mistucira 
Felix.]  We  have  no  biographical  particulars  concerning  Urban, 
except  that  he  died,  some  say  a  martyr's  death,  in  tho  year  230,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pontianus. 

URBAN  IL,  Otho,  bishop  of  Ostia.ond  a  native  of  France,  succeeded 
Victor  III.  in  tho  papal  chair  In  10S8,  being  elected  in  a  council  held 
at  Terracina.  Guibert,  antipope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  III.,  who 
had  been  set  up  by  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  in  opposition  to  Gregory 
VII.,  was  still  acknowledged  as  pope  by  a  part  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  he  bad  possession  of  some  strongholds  in  the  city  of  Rome.  But 
In  the  following  year  the  people  of  Rome,  encouraged  by  Pope  Urban, 
rose  against  the  antipope  and  obliged  him  to  evacuate  the  city.  Mean- 
time a  marriage  waa  negotiated,  through  Pope  Urban,  between  the 
Countess  Matilda,  who  was  the  great  supporter  of  tho  pope  against 
Henry,  and  Welf,  sou  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  grandson  of  the 
Marquia  Alberto  Arxo  IL  of  Eate.  Henry  of  Germany,  alarmed  at 
this  alliance,  which  strengthened  tho  power  of  the  pope,  went  to  Italy 
with  an  army,  and  scoured  tha  territory  of  Mantua,  which  belonged  to 
Matilda,  who  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  her  husband  in  tho 
Apennines  of  tho  Modoneae,  Mantua  surrendered  to  Henry.  The 
people  of  Rome,  excited  by  Henry's  success,  turned  against  Pope 
Urban,  and  recalled  the  antipope  Guibert,  1091.  In  the  following 
year  Henry  continued  to  devastate  tho  territoriea  of  Matilda,  and  the 
Papal  party  was  evidently  on  the  decline,  when  the  countess  contrived 
to  induce  Conrad,  eldest  son  of  Honry,  who  was  with  the  army  in 
Lorn  hardy,  to  revolt  against  his  father  by  holding  before  him  the 
prospect  of  becoming  king  of  Italy.  It  appears  that  Conrad  was  dis- 
satisfied with  hia  father's  brutal  conduct  towards  himself  aa  well  aa 
towards  his  stepmother  Adelaide.  However  this  may  be,  Pope  Urban 
received  Conrad  with  great  kindness,  and  caused  bim  to  be  crowned 
king  at  Milan  in  1093.  The  pope,  who  had  been  at  ADOgoi  and  other 
place*,  also  regained  possession  of  Rome,  except  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo 
and  the  Late  ran  palace,  in  which  the  antipope  kept  garrisons ;  the 
antipope  himself  waa  staying  with  Henry  at  Verona.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  keeper  of  the  Laterau  palace  gave  it  up  to  Urban  for 
a  sum  of  money,  and  some  time  after  the  pope  repaired  to  Tuscany, 
where  he  waa  met  by  the  Countess  Matilda.  About  this  time  Henry's 
wife  Adelaide,  who  waa  kept  in  confinement  by  her  husband  at  Verona, 
contrived  to  escape,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
and  there  she  disclosed  all  the  particulars  of  her  hatband's  brutality 
toward*  her.  In  1095  Pope  Urban  assembled  a  council  at  Placenta, 
at  which  two  hundred  bishops  were  present,  as  well  as  Queen  Adelaide, 
who  made  a  solemn  exposure  of  her  husband's  treatment  of  her.  The 
antipope  and  hia  adherents  were  excommunicated.   There  were  also 


the  Turks.  It  was  in  this  CouncU  that  Pop-  Urban 
first  proclaimed  the  Crusade,  but  tbe  furtherance  of  that  object  waa 
put  off  till  the  next  Council,  which  the  pope  convoked  at  Clermont  in 
Franca,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  where  multitudes  took 
tbe  Croat  amidst  the  general  exclamation  of  '  Dieu  la  veuV  'God 
wills  it'  In  the  following  year,  1090,  Pope  Urban  aaseabVed  two 
more  Couucils  st  Nismee  and  at  Tours  for  the  tame  object,  and  varioua 
bodies  of  the  Crusaders,  tbe  principal  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  set  out  on  their  maroh  through  Germany  end 
Hungary  towards  Constantinople.  Another  corps  under  the  ordera  of 
Hugh,  brother  of  Philip  L  king  of  France,  took  tba  road  by  Italy,  and 
were  mot  by  Pope  Urban  in  Tuscauy,  who  gave  them  his  solemn  blessing. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  from  whence,  with  the  exception  of 
ttie  cattle  of  8.  Angelo,  they  drove  away  the  antipope  and  hit  parti- 
sans. They  then  proceeded  to  Apulia,  from  whence  they  croeaed  over 
to  Greece.  Pope  Urban  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  the 
Christmas  festivals  with  great  splendour. 

In  the  following  year,  1097,  Henry  IV.  left  Italy,  where  his  party 
waa  reduced  very  low,  and  returned  to  Germany.  Thus  Pope  Urban 
and  tbe  Countess  Matilda  at  last  obtained  their  object.  Hia  rebel  aon 
Conrad,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  waa 
acknowledged  king  of  Italy,  although  hia  power  i 
nominal,  as  the  great  feudatories,  tush  at  Cot 
Marquiaea  of  Eate,  Monferrato,  Sui 
and  the  great  towns  of  Lombardy  and  ' 
their  independence. 

In  the  year  1098  Pope  Urban  repaired  to  Campania,  where  tbe 
Norman  princes,  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia,  his  uncle  Roger,  oount  of 
Sicily,  and  Richard,  count  of  A  versa,  were  besieging  Capua,  which  had 
revolted  against  Richard.  The  pope  endeavoured  to  induce  tha 
citizena  to  capitulate,  but  not  succeeding,  he  repaired  to  Beoeven- 
torn.  Capua  having  at  last  surrendered,  Duke  Roger,  and  his  ancle 
tbe  Count  of  Sicily,  went  to  Selenium,  whither  Pope  Urban  went  also 
to  have  an  interview  with  Count  Roger,  who  was  about  returning  to 
Sicily.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  pope  appointed  by  a  bull 
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tho  count  end  his  successor*  perpetual  apostolic  legate*  in  Sicily.  TbU 
wa»  tbe  origin  of  the  immunities  of  the  church  of  Sicily,  which  were 
afterwards  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  the  tee 
of  Home,  and  for  the  niaintenanco  of  which  a  court,  called  the  Tribunal 


From  Salernum  Pope  Urban  repaired  to  Bori,  where  he  held  a 
Council,  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  bishops, 
including  scroral  Greek  prelate*.  The  controversy  about  the  word 
'  filioque,'  in  speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Holy  Uhoat,  which  tbo 
Greeks  rejected,  was  agitated,  and  Aneelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
supported  with  much  eloquence  and  erudition  the  part  of  the  Westeru 
Churob.  The  Greeks  however  would  not  give  up  the  point.  From 
Bari  Pope  Urban  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  the  Christmas 
festivities.  lie  alio  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  possession  of  tbe 
Castle  St.  Angela.  About  Easter  in  the  following  year,  1099,  he  held 
ano'.her  Council  at  Home,  in  which  the  autipope  Guibert  and  his 
adherents  were  again  excommunicated,  and  the  censure  of  the  church 
was  pronounced  opiinst  those  priest*  who  lived  in  a  state  of  concu- 
binage. In  the  fo. lowing  July  Pope  Urban  died,  just  about  the  time 
that  the  Crusader*  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Paschal  1 1.  Urban  II.  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities  and  activity ; 
bis  personal  character  appear*  to  have  been  generally  cstoemsd.  By 
his  perseverance  and  timely  policy,  and  through  his  connection  with 
tbe  Countess  Matilda  in  the  north,  and  the  Norman  prinoea  in  the 
south,  of  Italy,  he  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  Papal  supremacy 
which  Gregory  V1L  had  - 


(Muratori,  Annali  rf Italia,  and  tho  authorities  therein  quoted.) 
URBAN  IIL,  Uberto  Crivelli,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  lucceeded 
Lucius  II.  in  November  1 185.  Ho  strove  hard  to  send  assistance  to 
tho  Cbristiaus  in  Palestine,  who  were  hard  pressed  by  Salah-ed-deen, 
and  he  repaired  to  Venice  for  the  purpose ;  but  he  fell  ill  aud  died  at 
Ferrara  in  October  1187,  after  a  pontificate  of  les*  than  two  years. 

URBAN  IV.,  James,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  native  of  Troyes,  in 
France,  succeeded  Alexander  IV.  in  1201.  Manfred  was  thou  on  tbe 
throne  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  and  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Guibelines  of  all  Italy,  whilst  the  popes  were  at  the  bead  of  the  Guclph 
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fjrban  persevered  in  the  policy  of  his  . 
farther  in  bis  determined  hostility  against  Manfred.  He  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  him,  to  anewer  numerous  heinous  charge*  wnioh 
he  stated  against  him,  and  as  Manfred  refused  to  appear,  unless 
accompanied  by  a  sufficient  escort  for  his  own  protection,  tbe  pope 
excommunicated  him  as  a  tyrant,  a  heretic,  and  an  enemy  of  tbe  Holy 
Church.  Manfred  sent  troops  to  attack  tbe  papal  state,  and  tbe  pope 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  Manfred,  and  induced  Robert,  count  of 
Flanders,  to  come  to  Italy  with  a  number  of  Freneh  knights  and  men- 
at-arms,  who,  after  defeating  tbe  Guibelines  of  North  Italy,  and 
restoring  the  ascendancy  of  the  Guelph  party,  marched  against  Manfred 
himself,  who  was  encamped  on  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom.  Bat 
one  of  those  insurrections,  so  frequent  smong  the  people  of  Rome  in 
the  middle  ages,  obliged  Urban  to  recall  the  Count  of  Flanders  in 
order  to  support  him  against  the  insurgeats.  This  gave  some  respite 
to  Manfred,  but  Pope  Urban,  who  was  determined  in  his  purpose,  sent 
a  legate  to  Charles,  count  of  Provence  and  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX., 
of  France,  offering  him  tbe  crown  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  as  a  fief  of  the 
Roman  see.  Chsrles  accepted  the  offer,  and  his  brother,  Louis  IX., 
gave  also  hi*  consent,  though  with  reluctance,  as  that  good  king  had 
grrat  doubts  concerning  the  justice  of  the  measure.  From  this  fatal 
convention  originated  all  the  wars  of  the  Acjous  for  centuries  after, 
for  tbe  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  subsequent  invasions 
of  Italy  by  the  French  kings,  who  derived  from  tbe  house  of  Anjou 
their  pretensions  to  tbe  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Charles  was  making 
his  preparations  for  attacking  Manfred,  wban  Pop*  Urban  fell  ill  and 
died  at  Perugia  in  1264,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  IV. 

URBAN  V.,  QuiUsume  de  Grimoard,  a  Frenchman,  and  abbot  of 
8t.  Victor  of  Marseille,  succeeded  Innocent  VI.  in  1362.  Like  his 
predecessor,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon,  leaving  to  the  legate 
Albornos  to  defend  the  temporal  interests  of  tbe  Roman  *ce  in  Italy. 
[AinoRNOX,  Gil  a  t>r_]  Bernabo  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan,  a  brutal  but 
determined  man,  who  oppressed  hia  own  subjects  sod  encroached  upon 
all  his  neighbour*,  paving  no  more  regard  to  churchmen  than  to  lay- 
men, waa  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for  having  usurped  several 
territories  of  tbe  Roman  see.  In  186t  however  a  reconciliation  took 
place,  and  Bernabo  was  relioved  from  the  censure*  of  tbe  church  ;  but 
the  reconciliation  did  not  last  long,  as  Bernabo  was  too  restless  to 
remain  at  pesos.  In  1367  Pope  Urban  took  tho  resolution  of  restoring 
the  pontifical  court  to  Rome,  to  which  he  was  urged  by  the  Romana 
themselves.  Petrarch  also  wrote  him  several  hortatory  letter*  to  the 
same  purpose.  Urban  landed  on  tbe  coast  near  Corneto,  and  thence 
repaired  to  Viterbo,  where  Cardinal  Albornos  had  prepared  everything 
for  bis  reception.  After  some  time  the  pope  proceeded  to  Rome,  in 
the  month  of  October,  escorted  by  Niccolo  of  Eete,  msrquis  of  Ferrara, 
Amadeus,  count  of  Savoy,  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini,  and  other  great 
feudatories,  and  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor,  of  the  king  of 
Hungary,  and  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
men -it-arms.  He  was  met  outside  of  the  gate*  by  the  Roman  clergy 
and  people,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  midst  of  acclamations  to  tho 
t  of  the  Vatican.  The  pope  found  the  city  of  Rome  is  a 


dilapidated  condition,  many  churches,  palace*,  and  bouses  In  ruins,  a 
population  scanty  and  poor,  and  other  marks  of  the  long  absenoe  of  a 
central  government  aud  court.  Nearly  tbe  whole  of  Italy  was  at  that 
epoch  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  various  priuors  and  republic*  were 
continually  at  war  with  each  other,  and  kept  for  the  purpose,  at  a  great 
expense,  mercenary  bonds  of  Germans,  Hungarians,  Knglish,  Bretons, 
and  other  foreigners,  led  by  their  respective  coudottieri,  who  committed 
*ll  kinds  of  atrocities  in  ths  territories  which  they  scoured.  Ambrosio 
Visconti,  one  of  the  numorou*  bastard  sous  of  Uernabo,  who  was  deao* 
latiug  tho  Abruzsi  at  tbe  head  of  several  of  the**  bands,  amounting  to 
pearly  10,000  men,  was  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Queen  Joanna, 
united  with  those  of  the  pope.  Most  of  Ambrosio's  men  were  killed, 
in  or  after  the  fight,  and  600  of  them  were  taken  prisoner*  to 
the  pope  caused  300  to  be  hung,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to 
laecone,  whence  having  attempted  to  escape,  they  were  hung 
likewise.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  where 
Florence,  Piss,  and  Siena  were  continually  mskiug  incursions  into 
esch  other* s  territories  by  means  of  the  mercenary  bauds.  And  yet 
this  is  the  sg*  represented  by  some  historians  as  oue  of  independence 
aud  prosperity  for  the  republic*  of  Tuscany. 

In  1363  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  and  Peter,  king  of  Cyprus,  went 
to  Home  on  a  visit  to  Pope  Urban,  who  received  them  most  kindly. 
In  the  month  of  April  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  went  to  Italy  with  a 
largo  force,  which  was  joined  by  the  troop*  of  th*  pope  and  of  Quean 
Joanna,  for  tbe  purpose  of  chastising  Bernabo  Visconti,  who  paid  no 
more  respect  to  the  emperor  than  to  the  pope.  But  all  these  prepa- 
rationa  ended  in  nothing ;  Charles  signed  a  truoe  with  Bernabo,  some 
say  after  receiving  from  him  a  sum  of  money,  dismissed  most  of  hi* 
troops,  snd  then  proceeded  through  Tuscany  to  Viterbo,  where  he 
I  met  tbe  pope,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  Rome,  where  Isabella, 
:  Charles's  wife,  was  crowned  empress  by  the  pope  with  great  solemnity. 

In  the  following  year,  1369,  John  Palojologus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, repaired  to  Rome,  where  hs  abjurod  those  peculiar  tenets  of 
I  the  Eastern  church  in  which  it  diQVra  from  that  of  Rome,  and 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  the  whole  Christian 
church.  The  great  object  of  the  journey  of  Patoologua  was  to  obtain 
tho  assistance  of  the  Western  states  against  tbo  Turks,  in  which  how- 
ever he  did  not  succeed.  The  pope  was  not  slways  at  peace  in  hi* 
own  dominions.  He  was  obliged  to  send  an  army  against  th*  people 
of  Perugia,  who  had  revolted,  and  tho  people  of  Rom*  proved  at 
times  restive,  which  probably  induced  the  pops  to  reside  chiefly  at 
Viterbo  and  Montefisscona.  In  1370  Urban  determined  to  return  to 
Avignon.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  was  to  mediate  letween  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  who  were  at  war.  But  Petrarch,  who  greatly 
lamented  this  step,  attributed  it  to  tbe  importunities  of  the  French 
cardinals,  who  preferred  the  easy  life  which  they  used  to  lea  I  in  their 
own  country,  to  tbe  formality  and  discipline  which  were  enforced  at 
Rome.  In  the  mouth  of  September  the  pope  embarked  at  Corneto, 
and  returned  to  Provence,  but  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Avignon  he 
fell  iU,  and  died  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  was  generally 
regretted  for  hia  personal  character,  his  disinterestedness,  charity,  and 
pious  soak  He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XL  A  life  of  Urban  V, 
in  I  .a  tin,  is  inserted  in  th*  third  volume 
Itaiicarum  Scriptores.' 

URBAN  VL,  Bartolomeo  Prignono,  archbishop  of  Bari,  was  elected, 
after  a  stormy  conclave,  in  April  1378,  to  succeed  Gregory  XI.,  who 
had  again  restored  th*  Papal  see  to  Rome.  Of  the  sixteen  cardinal* 
who  were  at  Rome,  twelve  were  French  and  four  Italian.  The  former 
wished  for  a  French  pope,  but  the  people  of  Rome  assembled  tumul- 
tuously,  crying  out  that  thsy  would  have  a  Roman  pope,  and  the 
magistrate*  of  the  city  seut  envoy*  to  tho  cardinal*  in  conclave 
assembled  entreating  them  to  elect,  if  not  a  Roman,  at  least  an  Italian 
pope.  As  none  of  the  four  Italian  cardinals  wss  thought  fit  for  th* 
oflica,  it  wa*  at  last  agreed  to  elect  tbe  Archbishop  of  Bari,  a  native 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  happened  to  be  at  Home  at  the  time. 
But  before  hi*  election  was  made  knuwn,  the  impatient  populace 
broke  into  the  hall  of  the  conclave  and  the  frightened  cardinal*  ran 
away.  The  following  day,  9th  of  April,  peace  being  restored  by  th* 
magistrates,  the  cardinals  osasmblad  again,  and  confirmed  the  election 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Bori,  who  then  accepted  the  Papacy,  and 
assumed  tbe  name  of  Urban  VL  He  was  solemnly  crowned  on  the 
18th  of  April,  attended  by  th*  sixteen  cardinals  who  were  at  Rome, 
snd  who  communicated  th*  new*  of  th*  canonical  election  of  the  new 
pop*  to  the  other  cardinal*,  who  were  (till  at  Avignon,  as  well  a*  to 
all  tbe  kings,  princes,  and  republic*  of  Christendom.  There  appear* 
therefore  to  be  no  truth  in  the  subsequent  allegation  of  the  French 
cardinals,  who  began  the  schism,  that  the  election  had  not  been  free, 
and  was  a  fiction  arranged  with  tbe  consent  of  Prignono  himself,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  violence  of  the  Romans.  It  wa*  not  until 
the  following  July  that  the  French  cardinals,  having  one  after  the 
other  left  Rome  on  tho  pretence  of  the  summer  beats,  assembled  at 
Ansgni  for  the  purpose  of  revoking  the  election  of  Urban,  and  they 
invited  the  Italian  cardinal*  to  join  their  convention.  On*  of  the 
latter,  Francis  Tebaldesohi,  cardinal  of  &  Pietro,  fell  ill,  and  died  in 
the  following  August,  after  making  a  solemn  declaration  that  Urban 
had  been  legally  elected,  and  that  he  acknowledged  him  as  the  true 
of  St.  Peter.  The  true  reason  of  th*  secession  of  the 
■dinaU,  beside*  their  original  desire  of  having  a  1 
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residing  at  Avignoo,  ma  tb»t  Urban,  wbo  bad  the  character  of  an 
.  zealous  churcbniao,  but  dratitute  of  all  apirit  of  charity  or 
(ion,  began  bis  pontificato  by  assuming  a  barab,  haughty  tone 
tbe  cardinals,  upbraiding  them  with  their  dissolute  lives, 
F  eitnouiaoal  practices,  and  threatening  them  with  severe  measures 
of  reform,  wbioh  were  certainly  wanted,  but  which,  after  the  inveterate 
habile  of  relaxed  diacipline  contracted  during  the  long  absence  of  the 
Papal  court  from  Home,  could  only  have  been  effected  gradually  and 
with  caution.  Aa  it  waa,  Urban  by  bia  intemperate  conduct,  instead 
of  a  reform,  effected  a  achiam  in  the  church.  He  also  contrived  to 
offend,  by  bia  imprudent  words  and  uncourteoua  behaviour,  Joanna  of 
Naples,  hia  natural  sovereign,  who  had  seat  her  hue  band,  Utho  of 
iwick,  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  congratulate  him  on  bia  exalta- 
Tbe  consequence  waa  that  Queen  Joanna,  aa  well  aa  King 
i  V.  of  Frauoe,  gave  their  countenance  to  the  French  cardinals 
at  Anagni  wbo  on  the  9th  of  August  declared  Urban  to  be  a  usurper, 
and  excommunicated  him.  On  the  20th  of  September  they  elected  aa 
pope,  Robert,  cardinal  of  Geneva,  a  man  notorious  for  hie  unclcrical 
habits,  and  for  the  atrocities  which  he  bad  committed  at  the  bead  of 
the  bonds  of  foreign  mercenaries  in  the  Romagna,  and  especially  at 
Cessna,  a  few  years  before.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  VIL, 
but  he  it  placed  in  the  list  of  antipopea ;  for  although  Urbau'a  subse- 
quent conduct  was  far  from  laudable,  there  is  no  doubt  of  hia  having 

himself  forsaken  by  all  his  cardinals,  for  even 
the  few  Italian  cardinals  had  left  him,  promoted  twenty-six  eccle- 
siastic* mostly  persons  of  merit,  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  excom- 
municated the  others  as  rebels  againat  the  head  of  tbe  oburcb.  Thus 
began  tbe  great  Western  schism,  as  it  ia  called,  wbioh  lasted  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Council  of  Con- 
stance.  France,  Savoy,  aud  Naples  tided  with  the  antipope  Clement ; 
the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world  with  Urban.  Both  issued  bulls  and 
decretals ;  both  conferred  living*  and  sees,  earning  thereby  great 
contention  and  confusion  in  church  and  state.  Clement  took  up  his 
residence  at  Avignon.  Urban  remained  at  Rome,  where,  in  1379,  he 
proclaimed  a  cruaedo  against  the  antipope  aud  Queen  Joanna,  and 
took  into  bis  pay  tie  mercenary  troop  called  tbe  Company  of  St. 
George,  commanded  by  Alberico  da  Barbiano,  an  Italian  cod  dottier* , 
who  defeated,  near  Marino,  in  the  Campagua,  tbe  Breton  company  or 
troop  io  the  set  vice  of  Queen  Joanna.  In  tbe  following  year  Pope 
Urban  deposed  the  Queen,  by  a  bull,  aa  being  schismatic,  heretic,  and 

fuilty  of  high  treason,  and  released  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
le  also  excommunicated  and  deposed  the  Archbishop  of  Naples  for 
having  acknowledged  the  antipope,  and  he  appointed  another  in  bis 
place.  Lastly,  he  wrote  to  Louia,  king  of  Hungary,  and  offered  him 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Louia,  being  old,  gave  op  hia  claims  to  hia 
cousin  Charles  of  Dursxzo,  who,  having  raised  an  army  in  Hungary, 
went  to  Italy  in  1881,  and  after  being  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope 
Urban,  marched  to  Naples,  which  he  occupied  without  much  fighting, 
and  took  Queen  Joanna  prisoner,  and  some  time  after  put  her  to 
death.  Urban  had  stipulated  with  Cbsrles  thst  he  should  give  to 
Francis  da  Prignano,  surnainod  Butillo,  tbe  pope's  nephew,  the  duchy 
of  Capua,  with  Nocera  and  other  territories ;  and  aa  Charles,  now 
fettled  in  the  throne  of  Naples,  delayed  performing  hia  promise,  the 
pope  set  out  for  Naples,  and  saw  his  nephew  pnt  in  possession  of  hia 
dueby  m  1383.  From  Naples  Urban  went  to  Nocers,  where  he 
remained  for  a  long  time  with  no  apparent  object.  There  be  had 
disputes  with  King  Charles,  and  also  with  tbe  earuinala  of  bis  retinue, 
who,  tired  of  their  uncomfortable  and  forced  residence  at  Nocera, 
began  to  rxpreea  their  opiuioo  of  the  wayward  obstinacy  and  strange 
caprice  of  tbe  pontiff.  A  aeries  of  questions  were  published  about 
that  time  by  Bartolino,  a  jurist  of  Flacenss,  about  tbe  propriety  of 
appointing  curators  to  tbe  pope  in  esse  he  shuwed  neglect  or  inca- 
pacity in  tbe  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  It  was 
reported  to  Pope  Urban  that  six  of  his  cardinals  had  discussed  these 
questions  and  held  the  affirmative,  and  in  fact  that  there  existed  a 
conspiracy  to  anvst  him  and  condemn  him  aa  a  heretic.  Urban 
is  at  this  report,  which  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
and  in  January  1386,  he  had  the  six  cardinals  seised  sad 
I  with  chains,  and  gave  them  in  charge  to  his  nephew  Butillo, 
wbo  puttbem  to  the  torture.  One  of  them,  ibo  Bishop  of  Aquilo, 
was  induced,  by  the  ecutenees  of  the  pain,  to  acknowledge  all  that  he 
and  bis  colleagues  were  accused  of  Meantime  the  pope,  dissatisfied 
that  King  Charles  still  kept  a  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Capua,  which 
plaw  bad  been  given  to  Butillo,  tbe  pope's  nephew,  reproached  bim 
for  not  fulfilling  this  and  other  conditions  of  the  investiture,  and 
threatened  to  resume  tbe  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  tbe  Roman  see.  Kiog 
Charles  sent  a  force,  under  the  great  cooetable  of  the  kingdom,  to 
besiege  Nocera,  upon  which  the  pope  excommunicated  Charles,  and 
he  u*ed  to  show  himself  daily  on  tbe  town-walls,  and  then  at  the  sound 
of  a  bell  be  loudly  repeated  hia  anathemas  againit  Charles  and  against 
his  troops  that  were  encamped  around  the  town.  At  last  the  pope  was 
relieved  from  aiege  by  Senaeverino  and  other  baroua,  and  escorted  to 
the  coast  of  Psatum,  where  bs  embarked  on  board  a  Genoese  squadron 
wbioh  lay  in  waiting,  and  went  to  Genoa,  taking  along  with  him 
the  cardinals  as  prisoners,  except  the  Bishop  of  Aquila,  who  died  or 
was  put  to  death  on  the  road.  The  others  were  privately  put  to  death 
by  Urban'a  order  ia  Genoa ;  some  aey  that  they  were  drowi 


others  that  they  were  atrongled  in  bra  own  palace.  The  dtiieos 
of  Genoa  were  disgusted  at  this  shameless  abuse  of  authority,  and 
Urban  left  Genoa  for  Lucca,  where  he  spent  the  Christmas  of  1385. 
Meantime  Charles  of  Duraxio  was  murdered  in  Hungary,  whither  be 
bad  gone  to  claim  that  crown,  and  his  infant  son  Lsvdialaua  waa  pro- 
claimed at  Naples.  He  had  a  competitor  in  Louia  1L  of  Anjou. 
Pops  Urban,  being  spplied  to  by  the  queen-dowager,  oountcnanced 
the  claims  of  Ladiaiaus,  whilat  Louis  of  Anjou  was  supported  by  the 
sntipopo  Clement,  who  gave  him  tbe  investiture  at  Avignon.  Tho 
kingdom  was  divided  between  the  two  parties.  Pope  Urban,  having 
raised  troop*,  removed  from  Perugia,  where  he  then  was,  to  Ferentino, 
near  ths  froutiers  of  Naples,  but  on  the  way  be  fell  from  his  mule 
and  was  much  bruised.  He  was  carried  to  Rome,  ami  died  in  October 
1389.  His  violence,  which  bordered  upon  frvnsy,  bis  excessive  pride, 
his  obstinacy,  bis  cruelty,  his  worldlineaa,  disgraced  his  |>oiitinc*te, 
and  were  tbe  cause  of  many  Crimea  and  many  calamities.  His 
character  and  doings  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  Theodore  von  Niem,who  was  Urbau'a  familiar  and  an  eye- 
witness of  his  deeds  at  Nocers,  has  given  many  particular*  in  bis 
'  Historia  de  Sohismate  aui  tenipori*.'  Thomas,  biahop  of  Aoeruo, 
wrote  'Opuaculum  de  creations  Urbani  VI,'  Muratori,  in  his  '  Annals 
of  Italy,'  gives  severs!  other  authorities  for  his  seoount  of  Urbun's 
pontificate.    He  waa  succeeded  by  Bouifaoe  IX. 

URBAN  VII.,  Gio.  Batiete  Caetegna,  born  at  Rome  of  a  Genoese 
mmily,  waa  elected  after  tbe  death  of  Sixtus  V.,  in  September.  1A90, 
and  died  a  few  days  after.  Gregory  XIV.  was  then  elected  in  his 
place. 

URBAN  VIIL,  Cardinal  Maffeo  Bsrberini,  succeeded  Gregory  XV. 
Ha  was  born  at  Florenoe  in  1568,  of  a  noble  family,  and  after  studying 
with  great  success  at  Home,  where  bia  undo  Francesco  Barbenni  filled 
an  office  in  the  Papal  administration,  he  was  promoted  successively 
to  several  important  offices,  was  mads  referendary  of  jostle*,  proto- 
notary  of  the  Papal  eourt,  legate  in  Frame  to  Henri  IV.,  cardinal 
bishop  of  Spoleto,  legate  of  Bologna,  and  lastly  pope,  and  Was  crowned 
in  September.  1623.  He  displayed  from  the  beginning  of  hia  pontifi- 
cate a  liberal  mind,  being  generous,  affable,  fond  of  literature,  and  of 
classical  studies,  in  which  he  was  well  versed,  and  well  acquainted 
with  state  affairs.  He  found  the  court  of  Rome  involved  in  the 
tedious  sad  perplexing  affair  of  the  Valtollioa,  which,  from  being 
originally  s  war  of  religion  between  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  eonotry 
and  the  Orisons,  bad  become  an  intricate  political  question,  in  which 
the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Savoy,  and  Home  took  s  lively 
part,  atid  which  endangered  the  peace  of  Ktirope.  Urban,  whose 
policy  was  rather  oomprehenaive  than  narrow,  was  not  inclined  to  sdd 
to  ths  already  overgrown  Spanish  power  in  Italy,  and  be  leaned  rather 
to  the  side  of  France,  but  he  waa  obliged  to  manoeuvre  and  conceal 
his  real  sentiments,  until  the  treaty  of  Moncon,  in  March,  1626, 
between  France  and  Spain,  set  the  question  at  rest,  at  least  for  a  time. 
The  next  affair  of  importance  was  that  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  a 
fief  of  tbe  Roman  see,  whose  duke,  Frwcesoo  Maria  1L  della  Revere, 
was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  had  lately  lost  his  only  son,  who 
left  no  male  issue.  Pope  Urban  induced  tbe  duko  to  make  a  donation 
'inter  vivoe,'  of  his  duchy  to  the  see  of  Rome,  after  securing  for 
himself  a  competent  income.  Thus  that  fine  country,  which  stood 
between  ths  Papal  provinces  of  the  Marches  and  Ro  magna,  was 
incorporated  with  the  Papal  State  in  1620.  Next  came  the  war  about 
the  sooces»ion  to  ths  duohy  of  Mantua,  between  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
and  the  court  of  Spain  on  one  side,  ami  the  French  on  tbe  other, 
wbioh  lasted  several  years,  and  which  spread  desolation  all  over 
North  Italy  and  brought  ia  the  plague  into  Lombardy.  Hope  Urban 
endeavoured  repeatedly  to  restore  peace  to  Italy,  but  did  not  suoeeed 
till  1631,  by  the  treaty  of  Cherasco,  concluded  between  tbe  king  of 
France,  tho  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  the  great 
war,  called  '  the  Thirty  Years'  War,'  waa  raging  in  Germany,  and 
Gu«tsvus  Adolphus,  at  tho  bead  of  the  Pr.  toatnnt  party,  waa  in  tbe 
full  tide  of  success.  Italy  becan  to  feel  alarmed,  and  several  princes 
urged  Pope  Urban  to  assist  the  emperor  by  all  the  means  at  his 
disposal  as  the  bead  of  the  Oatholio  world.  Urban  however  showed 
himself  rather  cool  on  the  subject;  he  did  not  feel  very  friendly 
towards  tbe  boose  of  Austria,  since  ths  wsr  of  Mantua,  and  once  in 
full  consistory  be  imposed  silence  on  sad  ordered  swsy  Cardinal 
Borgia,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  remonstrating  loudly  with 
bim  on  his  duties  aa  pontiff. 

In  1633  Giacinto  Centini,  nephew  of  Cardinal  Centini  of  Aseoli, 
wishing  to  see  his  uncle  pope,  betook  himself  to  sorcery  ia  company 
with  other  infatuated  men,  in  order  to  effect  the  destruction  of  Urhen. 
The  absurd  conspiracy  being  revealed,  the  judges,  wbo  themselves 
believed  in  magic,  made  it  a  capital  case :  Centini  was  beheaded, 
others  were  burnt,  and  others  sent  to  tbe  galleys.  In  the  same  year, 
Galileo,  being  summoned  to  Rome  by  ths  court  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  obliged  to  abjure  solemnly  his  solar  system,  after  which  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  country-bouse  near  Florence.  In  163S  war 
broke  out  sgtvin  in  Italy  between  ths  French  and  ths  dukes  of  Savoy 
and  of  Parma  on  ono  side,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  ruled  in  Lombardy, 
on  the  other.  Pope  Urban,  in  order  to  allay  the  storm,  sent  to  Pans 
tbe  nuncio  Giulio  Mazxarioo,  a  young  man  of  abilities,  who  was  then 
forwards  in  the  world.  This  embassy  was  the  beginning  of 
fortune  of  Maitarino,  for  Cardinal  Richelieu  found 
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him  to  be  a  man  after  bit  own  mind,  and  took  him  into  h: 
deuce  i  but  tb«  ostensible  object  of  Msxxarino's 


peace-muling,  wu  forgotten  or  set.  aeiJe,  and  tho 


conit- 
of 

in 

lUly. 

Id  1642  the  Papal  state  Itself  ni  the  teens  of  s  petty  war.  Od  tr.lo 
Farneee,  duke  of  Parma,  was  possessed  alto  of  the  duchy  of  Ca*tro  aod 
Ronciglione,  a  fief  of  the  Roman  eee.  The  Rarberini,  nepliewi  of 
Fopo  Urban,  were  at  Tariaooe  with  the  duko  upon  matters  of  prece- 
dence, and  they  also  wished  to  have  the  duchy  of  Castro  for  their 
own  family.  The  dak*  made  preparations  for  defence.  The  Rarberini 
persuaded  their  node,  who  waa  old  and  infirm,  to  take  military 
posHrtaion  of  the  duchy  of  Castro.  The  duke  of  Parma  made  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Modern,  the  grand-duke  of 


posed  a  drama,  which  was  acted  by  himself  and  liis  icboolfeUowa,  he 
playing  the  part  of  Apollo,  « iu  a  wide  tsffety  robe  of  crimson  and 
orange,  his  head  surrounded  by  sunbeams."  On  Iraviog  college  ho 
obtained  a  company  of  fifty  men,  and  served  bravely  in  the  wars  of 
Henri  IV,  whose  party  was  embraced  by  the  family  D'Urfi.  In  15H3 
or  1599  he  married  Diane  de  Cb.itrau  Morand  ;  this  lady  hail  been 
married  in  1675  or  1677  to  Aune  d  VtU,  elder  brother  of  Honord,  tncu 
in  bis  twentieth  or  twenty  'eeond  year;  it  was  a  juvenile  passion,  so 
ardent  on  both  sides,  that  their  parents  found  difficulty  in  preventing 
their  marrying  bvforo  the  lady  waa  of  marriigeaile  age.  After  more 
than  twenty  years  of  married  life  Anne  d'Lrfe  aud  Dieue  wen  di- 
vorced by  mutual  oouaent,  and  HonortS  married  the  lady  in  order  that 
her  estates  might  not  go  out  of  the  family.  Diane's  pastiou  for  the 
Tuscany,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  against  the  ambition  of  the  |  chase  kept  her  continually  surrounded  by  numb  rs  of  large  dog*, 
Rarberini,  who,  disposing  at  their  pleasure  of  the  Papal  treasury  and  [  which  she  allowed  to  share  her  own  and  husband's  sleeping  apartment, 
influence,  had  moved  an  army  to  tho  northward  to  attack  the  state  of  |  Slunk  out  ot  his  bed  by  bis  wife's  canine  attendants,  Honored  retired 


Panne.  Several  combats  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  between 
the  Papal  troops,  commanded  by  Cardinal  Antonio  Rarberini,  and  the 
troops  of  Modena  and  Venice.  The  troops  of  Tuscany  also  took  part 
in  this  desultory  but  destructive  warfare,  which  lasted  till  1(313, 
when  by  the  mediation  of  France  peace  waa  made  and  l'ope  Urban 

E remised  to  restore  the  ducby  of  Castro  to  the  duke  Farneee  on  tho 
itter  making  su  bumble  apology.  Vittorio  Siri  wrote  a  diffuse  history 
of  this  war,  called  '  Guerre  di  Castro.' 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1614,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  died,  after  a  pontifi- 
cate of  nearly  twenty  one  years.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  X. 
Urban  encouraged  learning  and  the  arts;  he  founded  the  college  of 
Propaganda;  he  completed  the  aqucdoet  of  Acqua  Folios;  built  the 
country  residence  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  enlarged  and  embellished  the 
Quirinal  palace,  and  increased  the  Vatican  library.  He  was  himself  a 
gocd  classical  scholar,  and  no  mean  Latin  poet,  The  principal  chargo 
against  him  is  his  extreme  partiality  towarus  his  nephews,  who  abused 
his  old  age  and  credulity. 

URE,  ANDREW,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  chemist,  was  born  at 
Glasgow  in  the  year  1778.  He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  his 
native  town,  aud  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  took 
bis  degree  of  M.D.  at  Glasgow  in  1801.  In  the  following  year  ho  waa 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Andersonian  Institution  in  Glasgow.  He  also  gave  the  lectures  on 
materia  medica  in  connection  with  the  medical  courses  of  this  institu- 
tion. In  the  year  1809  be  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of 
an  observatory  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  aud  for  this  purpose  visited 
London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  distinguishe  d 
astrunomors  aod  chemists  of  the  day.  The  observatory  having  besu 
erected,  ho  was  appointed  astronomer,  and  lived  in  the  observatory, 
where  be  was  visited  by  Sir  William  HerachaL  in  the  year  lal3  he 
published  a  '  Sy.Umatio  Table  of  the)  Materia  Medico,'  with  a  disser- 
tation on  the  setion  of  medicines.  In  1818,  ho  read  a  memoir  before 
tho  Royal  Society,  entitled  '  New  Experimental  Researches  ou  some  of 
ths  leading  doctrines  of  Caloric  particularly  on  the  relation  between 
the  Elasticity,  Temperature,  and  Latent  Heat  of  different  Vapours,  and 
on  Thermometric  Admeasurement  and  Capacity.'  This  memoir  was 
printed  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  has  obtained  for  the 
author  a  lasting  reputation  as  a  natural  philosopher.  He  subseq  uentiy 
wrote  several  papers  on  chemical  subjects,  all  remarkable  tor  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiments  on  which  his  views  were  founded. 
Amongst  these  were  papers  on  nitric  acid,  the  constitution  of  muriatic 
aeid,sndontheconstructionofansw  eudiometer.  In  1821  he  published 
a  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,'  which  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  its  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  science 
of  chemistry.  The  following  year  (1822)  he  published  a  paper  '  On  the 
Ul tin  ate  Analysis  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances,  in  the  '  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.'  This  paper  was  remarkable  as  being  one  of 
the  first  to  initiate  ths  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  chemistry, 
Connected  wi'.n  rcsearchus  into  tho  composition  of  or^anio  bodies.  In 
1824  be  published  a  translation  of  Bertbollot  on  '  Dyeing.'  In  1829 
he  published  bis  'System  of  Geology,'  one  of  tho  last  books  on 
this  subject  advocating  the  influence  of  the  Notch ian  deluge  on  tho 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  1830  Dr.  Ure  removed  to  London,  and  in 
1834  was  appointed  analytical  chemist  to  the  Board  of  Customs.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  important  office  that  he  obtained  mate- 
rials for  many  of  his  subsequent  works.  In  1835  ho  produced  a  work 
oo  the  •  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,'  and  In  1636, '  The  Cotton  Manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.'  In 
183U  he  published  a  great  work 'On  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.'  A 
second  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1863.  It  contains  a 
great  mass  of  useful  Information  of  tho  most  accurate  kind  and  con* 
veyed  in  a  most  lucid  style.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  1822,  and  was  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the 
Geological  Society,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Astronomical  and  other 
scientific  societies  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Gower-atreet,  London,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1867. 

URKB',  HONORE'  D',  author  of  the  pastoral  romance  '  L'Astreo :'  ( 
an  aoti  Gal  bean  satirist  might  call  him  the  French  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  ! 


to  a  small  property  which  he  owned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  composition  of '  L'Astree,'  the  first  part 
of  which  was  published  in  1610,  and  received  so  favourably,  that  a 
second  part  appeared  in  1612,  and  two  more  in  1618.  Houoro1  d'Urfs 
died  in  1626,  of  a  breast  complaint;  his  secretary  llaro  compiled  a 
conclusion  to  the  work  from  his  master's  mauusciipts.  For  upwards 
of  half  a  century  'L'Astreo '  enjoyed  an  unmeasured  popularity;  it  was 
a  storehouse  of  subjects  for  the  playwright,  the  painter,  end  the  en- 
graver.  La  Fontaiue  placed  it  next  to  the  works  of  Maret  and  Rabe- 
lais. The  best  editions  of  '  L'AstreV  aro  that  of  Paris,  1637,  and  that 
of  Rouen,  1647;  Honors  d'Urfti  also  published  'La  Svrelno;  aveo 
d'autres  Pieces,'  1611  and  1618;  'Epttres  Morales,"  1698,  16u3,  and 
1620;  and  'La  Sylvanire.  Fable  bocagcre.'  His  brother  Anne,  after 
getting  rid  of  bis  wife,  declined  tho  order  of  St.  Esprit  offered  him  by 
Henri  IV.  in  1593,  for  his  warlike  services,  end  took  priest's  orders  in 
1699.  He  died  in  1621,  with  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  and 
scholar.  When  young  he  composed  one  hundred  and  fifty  sonnets 
in  honour  of  Diane  de  Chateau  Morand,  which  remained  in  manu- 
script; in  maturer  yeara  he  wrote  hymns,  which  bo  published  iu 
1603.  He  also  published,  in  1592,  'Deux  Dialogues:  1'Uooneur  ct  la 
Vsilknoe.' 

URSINS,  ANNE  MARIE  DE  LA  TREMOUILLE,  PRINCESSE 
DBS,  was  remarkable  in  her  day  for  her  daring  aod  restless  spirit  of 
political  intrigue.  She  was  daughter  of  Louis  de  la  Tremouille,  duke 
of  Noirmoutier;  was  born  before  1642,  and  married,  in  1659,  Adrien 
Blaise  de  Talleyrand,  prince  do  Chalaia,  Her  husband  waa  banished, 
in  1663,  for  being  engaged  in  a  duel ;  and  she,  following  him  to  i'sly, 
was  left  by  his  death  a  widow  in  a  foreign  land.  Iu  1675  she  married 
the  old  aud  rich  duke  of  Bracctano,  head  of  the  Grain  1  family,  after 
she  sold  the  ducby,  and,  retaining  only  his  family  name, 
la  Prioeesse  dea  Ursine,  by  which  name  she  is  known  in 
history.  Rome  was  in  her  time  looked  upon  as  the  beet  echoed  of 
state  intrigue;  and  the  voluptuous,  haughty,  subtle,  and  dxUrous 
princess  was  soon  recognised  as  ons  of  the  leading  spirits  of  that 
court.  In  1701,  when  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was  married  to  the  princess 
of  Savoy,  ths  choice  of  a  camcrnra-major  occasioned  considerable 
ctnbarr.utitmeut.  Louis  XIV.  neither  dared  to  ooufide  the  post  to  a 
Spanish  lady,  nor  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  French  lady.  Madame  des  U rains,  an  Italian  princess, 
though  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth,  was  ultimately  fixed  upon,  and  in 
1701  she  joined  her  royal  mistress  at  Nice.  With  ths  exception  of  a 
brief  interval  (in  1704),  tho  princess  retained  the  post  of  oamerara- 
major  till  the  queen's  death  in  1714.  Previous  to  her  ephemeral  dis- 
grace the  princess  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Spanish  party  at  court; 
after  her  return  ahe  appears  to  have  acted  entirely  by  the  direction  of 
Madame  Maintenon.  After  the  death  of  the  queen  the  chief  solicitude 
of  Madame  des  U rains  waa  to  select  a  new  wife  for  Philip,  over  whom 
sho  might  exercise  as  unbounded  a  control  as  over  her  predecessor. 
Alberoni,  by  bis  false  representations  of  ths  character  of  Elisabeth 
Farneee,  persuaded  bar  to  promote  the  king's  union  with  that  prinoses. 
The  first  step  of  ths  new  queen  wss  to  drivo  tho  oamerara-nujor  from 
court  with  indignity;  a  stop  to  which  the  king 
"  against  which  " 


He  was  born 


in  1668,  the  younger  eon  of  a  noble  family  originally 
illied  with  the  house*,  of  Lnecaria  and  Savoy.  Thai 

InV 


from 

Savoy.   There  is  a 
bis  life  and  the  tinsrl  sentiment  of 
studying  in  the  college  of  Touruon,  he 


remonstrance,  aod  against  which  the  court  of  i 

tion.  Hopeless  of  returning  to  Spain,  the  Priooess  des  U rains  retired 
to  Rome,  but,  unsble  to  live  without  the  excitement  of  political 
intrigue,  she  thrust  bar  services  upon  the  Pretender  James  Stuart, 
who  allowed  her  to  do  the  honours  of  his  house,  till  her  death  in 
December  1722.  Madame  dea  U rains  was  a  mere  courtier;  her 
political  Rtru^les  were  exclusively  personal.  She  could  make  and 
unmake  friendships — supplant  favourites— recover  power  when  under- 
mined herself— but  of  governing  a  state  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  even  the  shadow  of  an  idea.  She  was  merely  one  of  those  idle 
though  gaudy  weeds  which  grow  up  in  courts,  and  are  of  no  use  even 
when  they  supplant  triflers  as  worthless  as  themselves.  The  memoir* 
and  letters  of  the  Princess  des  Ursine  interest  us  in  the  same  way  that 
'  Gil  LI  Las '  docs — by  their  mixture  of  passion  and  adventure.  In  tills 
point  of  view  her  correspondence  with  the  Merocbal  de  Viileroi,  and 
still  more  her  correspondence  with  Madame  Maintenon  (both  hare  been 

Eublished),  are  very  edifying.   It  is  clear  from  those  letters  that  all 
er  unquestionable  energy  and  versatility  ouly  enabled  her  to  make 
his  j  her  now-  r  the  means  of  more  embroiling  the  perplexed  aifairs  of  Spain 
J  during  the  War  of  i 
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URSI'NUS,  BENJAMIN,  ft  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Zacharia*  I 
Uranus,  dUtinguuhed  himself  as  &  Lutheran  preacher  during  the 
latter  port  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  at  firat  court  preacher  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  In  1701, 
when  Frederic  I.  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia,  he  made  Urainuii 
bi«hop,  and  rained  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Union*  used  to 
betila  hi«  sermons  with  the  words  4  Ooce  upon  a  time.'  When  Frede- 
ric I.  died,  in  1713,  hia  successor,  Frederic  William  I  ,  who  employed 
himself  in  regulating  the  finance*  of  hia  kingdom  and  reducing  the 
public  expenditure,  alao  reduced  the  salary  of  the  biahop  Ursinua 
The  bialio'i  petitioned  that  hi*  former  incomo  might  be  restored  :  tiie 
king  replied  by  a  letter,  which  contained  only  tbeae  words,  '  All  that 
wiw  once  upon  a  time.'  The  sermona  preached  by  Urainaa  on  Tarioua 
great  court  occasions  are  raid  to  be  superior  to  those  of  other  preacher* 
of  the  time,  both  in  style  and  matter. 

UHSl'NUS,  FU'LVICS,  one  of  the  moet  etninent  I Ulinn  scholar* 
of  tho  16th  century,  was  born  on  tho  2nd  of  December  1529.  nt  Rome. 
He  was  the  natural  ton  of  a  commander  of  tb«  order  of  Malta,  who 
belonged  to  the  nobli  family  of  the  Oraiui.  During  his  early  year* 
hi*  education  was  conducted  with  great  care,  but  afterward*  a  dUpute 
an <ie  between  hi*  mother  and  hia  father,  in  consequence  of  which  aho 
and  her  child  were  cast  upon  tho  world  without  any  mean*  of  subsist- 
ence, and  abe  was  obliged  to  seek  support  by  begging.  However, 
some  early  indications  of  talent  which  tho  boy  ovine  d  procured  him 
a  place  as  'elericua'  in  the  church  of  St.  John  in  the  Lateran.  Here 
he  attracted  the  attention  and  gained  the  attachment  of  a  canon  of 
the  name  of  Oentilio  Delfinl,  who  not  only  took  him  into  his  houso, 
but  also  instructed  him  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The 
amiable  character  of  Ursinua,  hia  industry,  and  his  talents,  induced 
the  canon  to  use  all  his  influence  in  bis  behalf ;  and  after  Ursinua  had 
been  ordained  prieet,  ho  obtained  successively  several  preferment*  in 
the  Church,  and  became  at  last  the  successor  to  his  benefactor.  He 
now  formed  tbe  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  moat  distinguished 
and  learned  men  in  Home  and  Italy.  Cardinal  Rainutius  made  him  hia 
librarian ;  and,  after  hia  death,  Cardinal  Alexander  Faruese  engaged 
bis  services  for  the  same  purpose.  In  these  positions  he  was  very 
liberally  rewarded,  and  had  also  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  all  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature  and  art  which  were  then 
known.  Cardinal  Caraffa  recommended  him  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
and  procured  him  an  annual  pension  of  200  ducats.  The  ample 
income  which  he  now  enjoyed  enabled  him  to  spend  considerable  sums 
on  books,  msnnscripts  of  ancient  authors,  and  a  valuable  archaeological 
museum,  and  to  support  bis  mother,  for  whom  he  always  showod  a 
tender  affection.  When  ho  was  advanced  in  years  be  made  his  will, 
in  which  he  bequeathed  his  museum  to  Cardinal  Odoardo  Faroe**,  his 
manuscripts  to  the  Vatican  library,  bis  printed  booka  to  Horatio  Iadoo- 
lotti,  and  tbe  aum  of  2000  crowns  to  Oentilio  Delfini,  bishop  of  Cama- 
rino,  who  was  probably  a  near  relation  to  hia  early  benefactor.  He 
died  at  Rome,  on  the  18th  of  May  1600. 

Fulviua  Ursinua  possessed  very  extensive  learning,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  talent.  His  knowledge  of  sneient  manuscripts  was 
very  great,  and  he  was  particularly  skilled  in  deciphering  them.  Of 
this  art  he  appear*  to  have  made  a  sort  of  secret,  upon  which  he 
avoided  giving  any  information  when  be  was  asked.  His  works, 
which  are  very  numerous,  consist  of  commentaries,  critical  and  cxe- 
getical,  on  ancient  writers,  editions  of  tbem,  and  original  treatises  on 
antiquarian  subjects.  Amoog  his  commentaries,  which  are  usually 
very  short,  but  useful  for  the  critical  study  of  tbe  ancient*,  the  most 
important  are  those  on  the  '  Scriptores  Rei  Rustics) ;'  on  the  Roman 
historians,  such  as  Ssllcst,  Cssssr,  Livy,  Velleius,  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
Spartianus,  and  others.  These  notes  on  the  Roman  historians  are 
reprinted  at  tbe  end  of  his  '  Fragments  Hiatoricorum  Romanorum,' 
8>o,  Antwerp,  1  '.95.  Hi*  notes  on  Sextus  Pomponius  Festus  are 
printed  in  several  subsequent  editions  of  this  grammsrian :  those  on 
all  the  works  of  Cicero  appeared  at  Antwerp,  8vo,  1581,  and  are  also 
contained  in  Lambinus'a  edition  of  Cicero.  Besides  the  fragments  of 
the  Roman  historians,  be  edited  a  collection  of  the  lyric  and  elegiac 
poets  of  Greece ;  and  in  1582  he  published  the  first  edition  of  the 
'  Kelogsa  de  Legationibns,'  which  contained  various  parts  of  the  works 
of  Polybiua,  Dionyslus,  and  Appian,  which  had  until  then  been 
unknown.  Among  the  original  dissertations  of  Ursinua  we  may 
mention— 1.  '  Families  Romanje,  qusj  reperiuntur  in  antiquis  numis- 
matibus,'  of  which  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  was  published 
by  C.  Pstio,  1663.  It  L»  also  printed  in  vol.  vii.  of  Gnevius's  '  The- 
saurus Antlquitatum  Romanarum.'  2.  '  Imagines  et  Elogia  Virorum 
illustrium,  e  msrtnoribo*,  nummis,  et  gem  mis  expressre.  The  best 
edition  ia  that  of  J.  Faber  (1606),  with  a  commentary.  3.  An  appendix 
to  (Jiaconiua's  treatise  '  De  Triclinio  Romano.'  A  Life  of  Ursinua,  in 
which  bis  will  aho  is  printed,  was  published  by  Joseph  Casta! io,  8vo, 
Rome,  1657.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  'Vitas  Selects;  eruditorum  quorun- 
dain  Virornm,"  published  at  Brealau,  1711. 

(Compare  Tomsaini,  Blogtai  Niccron,  M/moiru  da  Jlomma  Iduitra, 
vol.  xxiv.;  Jocher,  Allytm.  Qtltkrtc*- Ltxic) 

URSI'NUS,  ZACHARl'AS,  a  celebrated  German  divine  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Breelau  on  the  18th  of  July  1534.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  and  as  he  was  very  poor,  be  was  obliged  to  live  on 
gratuities  and  on  what  he  could  earn  by  private  lessons.  His  uncom- 
mon perseverance  and  industry  gained  him  the  friendship  of  Melanch- 
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thon,  who,  in  1557,  took  him  with  him  to  the  conference  at  Worm*. 
From  Worms  Ursinua  went  to  Oenera,  and  thence  to  1'uris,  for  the 
purpose  of  scquiring  a  knowledge  of  French  and  of  studying  Hebrew 
under  Mercer.  Almost  immediately  after  his  return  to  Witlrnherg 
he  wss  appointed  rector  of  the  Oymna.ium  Elirabcthanom  at  Brealau, 
in  1558.  Being  a  follower  of  Melanchthon.  he  soon  becamo  involved 
in  theological  controversies  with  the  strictly  Lutheran  divines 
of  Brealau  respecting  tbe  nature  of  tbe  Lord's  supper  sud  baptism 
and  he  was  designated  by  the  name  of  '  the  Sacnuuentarian.'  He 
explained  his  own  viewaon  these  subjects  in  a  dissertation,  but  aa  he 
could  not  silence  hia  adversaries,  and  as  he  himself  was  not  inclined  to 
continue  the  controversy,  bo  asked  leave  to  resign  in  1560,  and  went 
to  Zurich,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  and  hospitable  reception  from 
Peter  Martyr,  Gesner,  Himler,  and  others.  He  had  not  been  much 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  at  Zurich,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  profee 
sorship  in  the  Collegium  Sapieotao  at  Heidelberg. 

In  tbe  year  15C2  Ursinua  waa  made  l>octor  of  Divinity,  and,  at  tbe 
command  of  the  elector  palatine,  Frederic  III.,  Ursinua  drew  up  the 
famous  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  via  subsequently  adopted  by  all 
tbe  German  Calviniata  aa  the  exposition  of  their  creed.  It  waa 
fiercely  attacked  by  the  Lutherans,  such  as  Flaeius,  Heabuaius,  and 
others.  The  elector  ordered  Ursinus  to  write  a  defence  of  it,  which 
appeared  in  1563,  in  German.  The  attacks  upon  the  elector  and  his 
protege'  however  did  not  proceed  from  Lutheran  divines  alono; 
and  tbe  eleotor  was  charged  by  some  princes  of  the  empire  with 
protecting  and  propagating  doctrines  contrary  to  tho  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. Ursinus  was  again  called  upon  to  write  a  defence  of  hi* 
doctrines.  This  he  did  in  1563,  in  a  work  called  '  Exegesis  Versa 
Doctrinss  de  Sacramcntia  contra  Bsco»  ist-runi.'  In  1564  Ursinus 
attended  the  colloquy  at  Maulbrunn.  at  which  be  spoke  with  grest 
energy  against  Brentius  and  Schmidlinu*.  and  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity 
maintained  by  tbem.  About  the  same  time  tbe  elector  founded  some 
new  educational  establishments  at  Aoiberg,  Heidelberg,  and  Neuhaus  ; 
and  Ursinus,  at  bis  request,  drew  up  the  rules  for  their  administration. 
The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this  and  other  duties  rai*ed 
Ursinus  so  high  In  tbe  esteem  of  his  prince,  that  in  1571,  when  the 
professorship  or  Theology  in  tho  university  of  Lausanne  was  oflcred 
to  him,  and  be  seemed  inclined  to  accept  it.  tho  elector  took  the  pains 
to  persuade  Ursinus  to  remain  at  Heidelberg.  The  elector  palatine 
Frederic  IIL  died  in  1577,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ludwig.  on 
which  a  great  change  took  place  io  the  palatinate ;  for  as  this  prince 
tolerated  only  strict  Lutherans  among  his  clergy  and  in  the  university, 
Ursinus  and  his  discifli**  were  obliged  to  quit  Heidelberg  in  1278, 
and  went  to  Neustadt,  where  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  the  gymnasium  which  wss  just  established  there.  Here  Uninus 
taught  theology  and  logic,  and  continued  his  studies  without  any 
further  disturbance  until  biadeath,  on  the  6th  of  March  15S3. 

Ursinua  was  a  modest  though  very  passionate  man ;  but  he  exer- 
cised great  control  over  hi*  passions,  and  he  is  said  never  to  havo 
answered  an  objection  Immediately.  He  had  no  talent  for  preaching, 
and  he  discontinued  it  as  soon  as  he  discovered  hia  unfitness.  HI* 
diligence  and  application  were  extraordinary ;  and  in  order  that  he 
might  not  bo  disturbed  by  intruders,  be  put  the  following  inscription 
on  tbe  door  of  hia  study  :— 

"  Amice,  qoisquis  hie  »cni«, 
Aut  ssito  paucis,  aut  sbl, 
A  at  me  Uborantem  adjuea  t  " 
Some  of  his  works  were  at  the  time  translated  into  English  :  for 
instance,  bis  exposition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  under  the  titlo 
of  '  Summe  of  Uie  Christian  Religion,'  translated  by  Henry  Parrie, 
1687,  4to.  All  hia  works  were  collected  and  published  after  his  doath, 
st  Neuttodt,  1587;  but  the  best  and  most  complete  edition  is  that 
which  was  edited  by  his  former  pupils,  David  Pare  us  and  Quirinus 
Re  uterus,  at  Heidelberg,  1612,  3  vols.  fol. 
URVILLE,  DUMONT  D."  [Dumokt  D"Urvill«,  J.  S.  C] 
USHER  or  USSHER  (in  Latin  USSER1US),  JAMES,  a  moet 
learned  and  distinguished  Irish  prelate,  was  born  at  Dublin,  on  the 
4th  of  January  1580.  Hia  father,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family, 
founded  by  an  Engliahman  of  the  name  of  Nevil,  who  in  exchange 
for  that  had  assumed  the  name  of  hia  office  on  coming  over  to  Ireland 
with  Henry  II.'s  son  John  In  the  quality  of  usher,  about  11S5,  was 
Arnold  Usher,  one  of  tbe  six  clerks  of  the  Irish  court  of  chancery  ; 
his  mother  wss  a  daughter  of  James  SUnvhunt,  who  was  thrice 
elected  speaker  of  the  lri»h  House  of  Commons,  and  held  the  offices 
of  one  of  the  masters  in  chancery  and  recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
A  brother  of  his  father's,  Henry  Ushor  (about  whom  there  ia  an 
article  in  Bayle),  was  Archbishop  of  Armsgb  from  1595  to  1613 :  s 
brother  of  his  mother's  was  Richard  Stanyhurat,  who  (ss  well  as  his 
sister  and  his  father)  Utterly  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  translation  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  '  .dSneid  '  into 
English  hexameters,  besides  several  learned  theological  and  historical 
works,  of  ono  of  which,  hia  '  Descriptio  Hibernias,'  an  English  transla- 
tion is  printed  in  Holinahed's  Cbrouiolea. 

Usher,  who  was  his  father's  eldest  aon,  is  said  to  havo  been  taught 
to  read  by  two  aunts  who  had  been  blind  from  their  cradle.  He  was 
then  sent,  at  eight  years  of  age,  to  a  school  kept  in  Dublin  by  two 
secret  political  emissaries  of  King  James  of  Scotland,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Jama*  FuUerton  and  Mr.  James  Hamilton  (afterward*  created 
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Viscount  Clandeboye  in  the  IrUh  peerage).  The  concealed  political 
agents  were  excellent  scholars  end  teachers,  and  Uaber  in  after-life 
mod  mainly  to  attribute  whatever  proficiency  he  had  made  in  learning 
to  the  fire  yean  daring  which  he  bad  the  benefit  of  their  instructions. 
From  their  seminary  he  proceeded  in  1593  to  the  newly-opened  uni- 
versity of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
three  students  that  ware  admitted. 

He  hsd  already  acquired  a  high  academic  reputation,  when  in  1508 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  hod  intended  to  educate  him  for  tbo  law, 
left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  Inclinations,  which  led  him  to 
the  stuly  of  theology.  Upon  ooming  to  this  determination  he  made 
over  his  paternal  inheritance  to  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  only 
reserving  a  small  annuity  from  the  rental  of  the  property  (whioh  it 
seems  wss  much  involved  by  law-suits,  as  well  as  otherwise  enoum- 
bered).  Having  then  taken  bis  degree  of  ai.A.  in  1600,  he  was  the 
next  year  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest  by  his  uncle,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh. 

His  first  appointment,  which  he  received  very  soon  after,  was  of 
Sunday  aftt-rnoon  preacher  before  the  state,  as  it  was  calltd,  in 
Christ  Church,  Dublin.  Two  visits  whioh  ho  made  to  England  in 
1003  and  1 6015,  to  purchase  books,  the  first  time  for  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  the  second  time  for  himself,  brought  him  into 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Camden, 
and  other  distinguished  perrons  of  the  dsy,  whose  admiration  appears 
to  have  been  strongly  excited  by  the  extensive  acquirements  he  had 
made  at  so  early  an  age.  From  this  time  he  usually  made  a  journey 
to  England  every  three  or  four  years,  when  his  practice  was  to  spend 
one  month  at  Oxford,  another  at  Cambridge,  and  the  rest  of  bis  stay 
at  London,  principally  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  In  1607,  having 
ided  bachelor  of  divinity,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  that  faculty 
college,  and  this  poet  he  held  for  the  next  thirteen  Tears.  This 
same  year  also  he  wss  mads  chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick. 
In  1610,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  provost  of  Trinity  College,  bat 
declined  the  office,  through  an  apprehension,  it  is  said,  of  its  duties 
interfering  with  bis  studies.  In  1612  he  took  bis  degree  of  D.D. ;  sad 
the  next  year,  being  at  London,  he  there  published  in  4  to  his  first 
work,  entitled '  De  Ecclesisrum  Cbristlanarum  Successions  et  Statu : ' 
it  is  a  continuation  of  Bishop  Jewel's  '  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
En gland'  (also  written  in  Latin);  but  it  remains  itself  unfinished 
both  in  this  first  edition  and  in  the  reprints  at  Hanover  in  1658,  flvo, 
and  at  London  in  1687, 4to  (along  with  his  '  Britannicamm  Ecclesiarum 
Antlquitates '),  slthough  in  the  hut  impression  falsely 
the  title  page  as  '  Opus  integrum  sb  auctors  auetum  et 


churches,  he  published  there,  in  1614,  lu  4to,  i_ 
Latin,  of  the  Epistlsa  of  Folycarp  and  Ignatius,  reprinted  at  London 
in  1647.  Soon  after  this  ho  left  Oxford,  and  retired  first  to  the  home 
|  of  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell,  at  Cardiff,  thence,  after  a  stay 
of  six  months,  to  the  castle  of  Si  Donate,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
dowager  Lady  Stradling;  thence  la  16*6  to  London,  to  the  house  of 
bis  friend  the  Countess  of  Peterborough,  near  Charing  Cross.  In 
1647  be  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  upon 
which  ho  took  up  his  residence  in  a  suit  of  apartments  provided  for 
him  in  the  inn,  and  had  his  library,  the  only  part  of  his  property  he 
hod  saved,  removed  thithsr.  He  preached  regularly  during  term- 
time  in  the  chapel  of  the  inn  for  nearly  eight  years.  In  1647  be 
published  hia  treatise  '  De  Romano  Eoclesiu  Symbolo,'  and  the  next 
year  his  learned  'Disoertatio  de  Mscedonum  et  Asisnorum  Anno 
SolsrL'  In  the  end  of  the  year  1648,  during  the  negociatiun  between 
the  kiog  and  the  parliament  about  the  settlement  of  the  Church,  his 
majesty  sent  for  Usher  to  oome  to  him  at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  here 
a  scheme  of  Church  government,  which  had  been  drawn  np  by  tbo 
archbishop  seven  years  before,  and  then  rejected  by  Charles,  was  now 
proposed  by  him  anew,  but,  although  accepted  by  the  king,  was 
rejected  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners.    It  was  published  by 


Usher  had  from  tbo  first  been  a  cealous  opponent  of  popery,  which 
he  maintained  the  law  ought  to  discountenance  not  only  as  politically 
objectionable,  but  as  idolatrous ;  be  was  also  in  doctrine  a  decided 
Calvinist  and  Predestinarian ;  and  besides  being  opposed  to  the 
Anninian  principles,  which  were  now  coming  into  vogue,  he  did  not 
profess  in  the  matter  of  church  government  to  hold  the  same  high 
notions  as  to  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  with  many  of  the  clergy . 
In  consequence  of  all  this  ho  had  obtained  the  reputation  of  being 
inclined  to  Puritanism;  and  some  pains  bad  to  be  token  by  his 
friends  to  sstisfy  the  kings  mind  on  this  point;  but  the  representa- 
tions that  were  made  by  influential  persons  in  Ireland,  and  by  Usher 
himself,  were  so  successful,  that  in  1620  James  nominated  him 
to  tbo  see  of  Meeth.    In  1623  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish 
privy  council;  and  in  January  1624,  while  he  was  in  England  (where 
ho  was  detained  by  illness  till  August  1626)  he  wss  raised  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh  and  the  primacy  of  the  Irish  church. 
For  some  years  after  this  his  life  wss  passed  tranquilly  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  affairs  of  his  see  and  the  prosecution  of  bis  studios. 
In  1631  be  published,  all  at  Dublin,  in  4to,  certain  writings  of 
tbo  old  theologian  Godcechalc.  in  defence  of  predestination,  with 
illustrations,  under  the  title  of '  Qodescbslcl  et  PredeeUnariantc  Con- 
trovers  ise  ab  eo  mot»  Hutoria '  (said  to  have  been  the  first  Latin 
book  printed  in  Ireland) ;  in  1632  a  collection  of  letters  of  Irish 
bishops  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  century,  under  that  of '  Voterum 
Epiatolarum  lliberuicarnm  Sylloge;'  in  1638  hia  'Emanusl,  or  a 
Treatise  on  tbo  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,'  reckoned  one  of  his 
greatest  performances,  and  reprinted  in  1643  at  Oxford,  in  1645  and 
164*  at  London,  in  4 to.  and  again  at  London  in  1670,  in  folio ;  and  in 

several  times  reprinted. 

In  the  beginning  of  1640  be  came  over  to  England,  with  the 
i  of  staying  a  year  or  two  at  most ;  but  he  never  again  saw 
i  conn  try.  He  took  ap  hie  residence  in  the  first  instance  at 
and  there  published,  in  1641,  a  4to  volume  of  theological 
dissertations,  under  the  title  of  '  Certain  Brief  Treatises,'  The  same 
year  he  was  plundered  of  nearly  everything  he  possessed  in  Ireland  by 
an  attack  of  the  rebels  upon  his  house  at  Armagh ;  and  in  the  state  of 
that  country,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  needless  for  him  to 
return  to  his  archbishopric  Upon  this  tbo  king,  Charles  L,  conferred 
on  him  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  to  be  held  in  commendam ;  but  of 
this  be  ia  said  to  have  made  very  little ;  and  when  soon  after  the 
a  (Ma  of  the  bishops  were  confiscated  by  the  parliament,  he  did  not 
the  pension  of  4001  a  year  that  was  allotted  for  his  support 
one*  or  twice 
Oxford,  where  ho 
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ivero  contjectued  oy  tne  parliament,  no  tiui  1101 
I00(.  a  year  that  wsa  allotted  for  his  support 
Meanwhile,  continuing  to  reside  mostly  at 
ched  every  Sunday  at  one  or  other  of  the 


Dr.  Bernard  at  London  in  1053,  under  tbo  title,  by  which  it  is  coi 
monly  known,  of  '  The  Reduction  of  Episcopacy  to  ths  Form  of  the 
Synodical  government  in  the  Antient  Church.'  In  1650  Usher 
published  st  London,  in  folio,  the  first  part  of  his  great  work,  his 
'  Annale*  Veteris  ct  Novi  Testameoti,'  which  was  followed  by  the 
second  part  in  1654  ;  other  editions  of  both  parte,  all  in  folio, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1673,  at  Bremen  in  1675,  and  at  Geneva  (the 
beet)  in  1722.  The  only  other  works  he  sent  to  the  press  were  hia 
'  Eplstola  sd  Ludovicom  Capelium  de  Variant! bus  Textus  Hebraic! 
Lectiooibui,'  4 to,  London,  1652;  and  his  'Syntagma  de  Qraxm  LXX. 
interp  return  Versioue,'  4to,  London,  1656,  and  again  Lipsta,  1695.  He 
died  at  Lady  Peterborough's  house,  at  Reigste  in  Surrey,  after  a  day's 
illness,  on  the  21st  of  March  1666  ;  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey  by  ordsr  of  Cromwell,  wbo  is  said  however  to 
have  left  the  relations  of  the  deceased  prolate  to  pay  the  greater  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  publio  funeral.  By  his  wife  Phcobe,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Luke  Challoner,  whom  be  married  in  1613,  and  who  died  about  a 
year  and  a  half  before  him,  Usher  left  only  one  daughter,  Elisabeth, 
wbo  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Timothy  TyrreU.  [Ttrkell,  J  a  hex.]  In 
addition  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  several  others  were  printed 
from  his  papers  after  bis  death  :— 1, '  The  Judgment  of  the  lste  Arch- 
bishop,' Ac,  published  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Bernard,  8vo,  Lond.,  1658; 
2,  '  Chronologia  Sacra,'  Ac,  published  by  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow  (after- 
wards  bishop  of  Lincoln),  4to,  Lond.,  1660;  3,  'The  Judgment  and 
Senee  of  the  present  see  of  Home,'  also  by  Dr.  Bernard,  flvo,  Lond., 
1659;  4,  'The  Power  of  the  Prince  and  Obedience  of  the  Subject 
stated,'  by  his  grandson,  James  Tyrrell,  4  to,  Lond.,  1C61  ;  5,  A  volume 
of  Sermons ;  6,  '  Historia  Dogmatica  Controversial  inter  Ortbodoxoe 
et  Pontificios  de  Scriptoria  et  Saeris  Vemaculis,'  by  Henry  Wharton, 
4to,  Lond.,  1690;  7, '  A  Collection  of  Three  Hundred  Letters  written 
to  James  Usbsr,  lord  archbishop  of  Armsgb,  Ac,  collected  by  Richard 
Parr.  D.D.,  his  lordihip's  chaplain  at  tbo  time  of  his  death,'  folio, 
Lond.,  1686.  To  this  collection  Parr  has  prefixed  on  amplo  biograph- 
ical memoir  of  the  archbishop;  and  there  are  lives  of  Usher,  in 
Latin,  by  Dr.  Bates  (in  the  '  Coliectio  Batesiana '),  and  by  Dr.  T.  Smith 
(in  his  '  Vlta>  Eruditinsimorum,'  and  alio  prefixed  to  tbo  Geneva  edition 
of  the  '  Anuales ').  A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Archbishop 
Usher  was  undertaken  a  few  years  back  by  the  Dublin  University, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Elrington,  but  the  doctor  dying  soon  after 
the  13th  volume  was  printed,  the  publication  was  for  some  time  sus- 
pended, but  subsequently  resumed  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  Todd,  and  eventually  finished  in  17  vols.,  ths  but  volume  being 
an  index  to  ths  whole. 
UTRECHT,  A.  VAN.   [Van  Union,  A.] 

UVAROV,  SERGV  SEMENOV1CU,  or  OUVAROFF,  as  tbo  name 
is  written  in  French,  an  eminent  Russian  statesman  and  author,  was 
born  about  1785  of  a  noble  family,  and  received  his  Christian  name 
from  the  Empress  Catherine  to  whom  bis  father  was  aide-de-camp. 
Ha  studied  at  Gottingeo,  and  in  the  year  1810  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author  in  a  'Project  for  an  Asiatic  Academy,'  written  in 
French  and  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed the  foundation  of  a  great  institution  for  the  study  of  the 
langusges  and  literature  of  Asia.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed,  young  as  he  was,  to  the  curstorship  of  the  university  and 
educational  establishments  of  the  district  of  St  Petersburg,  an  im- 
portant office  which  he  discharged  with  great  liberality  of  views. 
"  Ths  European  Republic "  he  remarked  in  a  Russian  pamphlet, 
published  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  struggle  in  1814,  "is  now 
preparing  to  emerge  from  chaos  and  to  consolidate  its  foundations.  A 
stupid  tyranny  will  no  longer  oppose  itself  to  the  effort*  of  reason, 
and  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  it  will  be  permitted  to  think.'' 
When  the  Emperor  Alexander's  views  became  of  a  more  retrograde 
character  than  they  had  been,  Uvarov,  after  in  vain  offering  the  intro- 
duction of  some  new  regulations  relating  to  education,  retired,  in  1821, 
from  hia  curatorsbip,  but  still  retained  the  post  of  president  of  the 
Sciences  which  hsd  been  conferred  on  him  in  IBIS.  In 
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fictures  and  internal  commerce,  and  ho  mi  subsequently  for  some 
years  mioiiter  of  finance.  That  hie  influence  wu  not  ettinct  m 
proved  by  his  being  able  to  establish  in  1823  an  institution  for  the 
inttruetion  of  young  diplomatist*  in  the  Oriental  language*,  carrying 
in  some  degree  hia  early  project  After  the  acoeaaion  of  the 
Nicola*  he  vras  oppointed  in  18S2  Minister  of  Public 
,  a  atop  which  excited  aome  aurprise,  aa  tho  tendenciee  of 
wcro  certainly  not  in  favour  of  permitting  tho 
liberty  to  think.  From  that  time  till  1848  Uvarov  wm  indefatigably 
active  in  founding  museums,  botaoical  garden*,  observatories,  and 
educational  institution*,  aod  in  provi  ling  for  the  better  endowment 
of  inch  establishments,  and  any  deficiency  in  liberality  in  their 
management  was  attributed  rather  to  the  emperor  than  the  minister. 
In  1348  heajrain  retired  from  niheeon  occasion  of  snrne  restraint*  on  edu- 
cation being  imposed,  of  which  he  disproved.  Ho  died  Sept,  ]  i>.  18.15. 
The  principal  writing*  of  Uvarov  are  rather  elegant  than  profound : 
i  collected  in  two  volumes,  one  bearing  the  title  of  '  Studiea  of 
and  Criticism,'  and  the  other  'Political  and  Literary 
Sketch**' '  ('  Ktude*  do  I'bilologie  ct  de  Critiqne,'  St.  Petersburg,  1843, 
Snd  edition,  Paris,  1845, '  Esqubncs  politique*  et  lit<5raires,'  Paris,  1648). 
All  of  tbeae  eeaays  are  in  French,  except  two  on  philological  subject*, 
one  'On  the  poet  Nonnaa  of  Paoo]>oli«,'  and  the  other  '  On  the 
Ante  Horn erio  Age,'  which  are  in  German.  In  the  preface  to  tho 
csaay  on  Nonnus,  addressed  to  Gothe,  the  author  expresses  an  opinion 
that  "  it  is  now  time  for  every  author  to  choose  for  his  instrument 
•  i  is  beat  suited  to  the  circle  of  ideas  ho  intends  to 
lie  teems  however,  in  spite  of  the  confidence  of  hi*  tone,  t<> 
have  been  for  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  venturing  to  print  in  Oermah, 
and  before  publication  applied  to  Qotbe  for  advice,  who  in  a  half 
jesting  tone  replied  "Never  confido  to  any  German  the  grammatical 
revision  of  your  manuscripts.  Do  not  forfeit  tho  immense  advantage 
you  enjoy  in  not  knowing  German  grammar ;  1  have  been  trying  to 
forget  it  these  thirty  year*."  Among  the  few  foreigners  who  have 
written  m  that  language,  Uvarov  is  admitted  to  have  been  on*  of  the 
most  Mcoeasful.    In  French,  which  was  in  the  time  of  bis  yooth  more 


familiar  than  Russian  to  educated  Itussians,  his  ttyle  is  pronounced  to 
be  perfectly  idiomatic  by  bis  French  editor  M.  Loouxon  Leduc,  who 
in  bis  amusing  preface  declares  with  apparent  confidence  in  hi*  own 
correctness  that  "everywhere  our  novels,  our  plays,  our  books, 
whether  serious  or  frivolous,  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  admiration."  Tho 
subject*  of  Uvarov'*  essays  '  Stein  and  Fozso  di  Borgo,'  '  The  Prince 
de  Ligne,'  '  Venice,'  '  Rome,'  Ac.,  are  in  thetniclvec  of  interest  and  are 
treated  in  a  light  and  graceful  style  which  never  fatigues  the  reader. 
Uvarov  is  reported  to  have  written  memoirs  of  hia  own  time,  which  may 
probably  form  the  best  portion  of  his  writings  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

icn  Uvsnov,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  has  pub- 


lished in  Russian  'Rcearchee  on  the  Antiquities  of 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea'  ('  Ixsliedovaniya  o 
Yuxhnoy  Rosaii,"  St  Petersburg,  18.12,  Ac)  nnd  is  atill  publishing  • 
magnificent  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Kertch. 

UWINS,  THOMAS,  R.A.,  was  born  in  Pentonville,  February  24, 
1782.  Apprenticed  to  Smith,  an  engraver  of  some  repute  in  his  day, 
be  ecquirvd,  whilst  learning  the  use  of  tbe  burin,  a  certain  familiarity 
with  the  general  principle*  of  draign.  But  having  fixed  his  heart  on 
becoming  a  painter,  h*,  on  quitting  Smith,  entered  as  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  at  tbe  same  time  availing  himself  of  the  lectures 
which  8ir  C.  Bell  was  then  delivering  to  students  in  art  For  aome 
years  ho  was  principally  occupied  in  making  designs  for  book  engravings, 
tn  which  he  seems  to  have  takon  Stothard  aa  hia  model,  though 
maintaining  considerable  originality;  many  of  his  designs  display 
very  decided  power  as  well  a*  grace.  He  also  made  numerous  copies 
of  paintings  for  the  n*o  of  engravers.  At  this  time  be  practised 
almost  excluaivrly  in  water-colours,  and  in  1811  ho  was  elected  a 
member  (*nd  subsequently  secretary)  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colour*.  Failure  of  health  having  led  to  a  temporary  abandon- 
ment of  his  profession,  be  after  a  short  interval  commenced  practice 
In  Edinburgh  as  a  portrait  painter,  having  prepared  himself  by  making 
a  series  of  portraita  for  book  illustrations.  In  1824  he  visited  Italy, 
and  the  studies  which  he  made  during  hi*  stay  led  him  to  commence 
pointing  pictures  illustrative  of  tbe  cheerful  out-door  life  of  the 
Italian,  and  especially  of  the  Neapolitan  peasantry.  Those  work* 
painted  with  a  light  bright  pencil,  picturesque  in  costume,  gay  in 
colour,  and  cheerful  in  spirit,  became  at  onoe  very  popular,  and  their 
popularity  remained  undiminished  as  long  aa  he  continued  to  produce 
them.  Aa  samples  of  these  sunny  Italian  pictures  may  be  mentioned, 
'The  Mandolin;'  'DressiDg  for  the  Fett*;'  4  Neapolitan  Peasantry 
returning  from  a  Festa;'  "Tho  Fisherman's  Song  of  Naples;'  'In- 
terior of  a  Saint  Manufactory  at  Naples ; '  '  Fosta  delta  Madonna  del 
Areo  ; '  '  Loggia  of  a  Vine-drcsaer's  cottage  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
Saint-day ; '  '  Mountaineer*  returning  from  the  Festa ; '  '  Bay  of  Naples 
on  the  4th  of  June;'  'Teaching  a  child  the  Tarantella;'  'Children 
asleep  in  a  Vineyard ; '  '  Making  a  Nun.'  He  alio  painted  some 
t.nglish  peasant  pieces,  aa  'The  Top  of  the  Stile,1  •  The  Pet  of  the 
V  illage,' &c.,  but  with  less  success.  Later  ha  painted  illustrations 
from  popular  authors,  Sterne's  Maria,  the  Dorothea,  Ac;  and  still 
"  a  loftier  class  of  subjects,  as  '  Lear  and  Cordelia  in 
;  '  'Cupid  and  Psyche'  (painted  for  Prince  Albert);  'Psyohe  I 

of  Beauty;'  | 


socieury  to  tbe 
margraviate.  Of 
but  devoted  his 


'  The  Reproof ; '  '  John  tbe  Baptist  proclaiming  the  Messiah  on  the 
Morning  after  the  Baptism;'  'Judas,'  Ac;  but  these  were  scarcely 
adapted  to  bis  pencil.  Mr.  Uwins  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician 
in  1886  ;  and  from  1844  to  1855  he  held  the  oifice  of  librarian  to  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  her  Majesty's  pictures 
in  1842,  and  keeper  of  the  l.ntioual  Gallery  in  IS 47,  but  ho  re»igued 
the  latter  situation  after  two  or  three  years.  Iu  the  Vernon  collection 
are  two  picture*  by  Mr.  Uwins,  'Tho  Vintage  in  the  Claret  vineyard*, 
8outh  of  Franco,'  and  '  Le  Cbapeau  do  Brigand  : '  in  the  Sheepshanks' 
collection  are  four  more  characteristic  examples  of  his  pencd — *  Italian 
Mother  teaching  her  Child  the  Tarantella  ;'  '  Nevpolitari  IViy  decorating 
his  Inamorata  ;'  '  The  shepherd  .'  and  '  Stupictor).'    jS«e  8rrr.} 

UZ,  JuHANN  PETER,  was  born  at  A  us  bach  on  the  3rd  of  October 
1720.  He  studied  at  Hallo,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Oleitn 
and  Got*,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Utter,  published  a  translation 
of  Anacreon  in  1746.  Iu  1748  he  wa*  appointed 
Collepo  of  Justice  in  Ansbach,  then  an  independ 
this  post  he  performed  the  duties  for  twelve  year*,  I 
leiiure  to  tho  writing  of  poetry,  chiefly  in  a  lyrical  form,  cf  which  in 
174W  he  published  a  small  collection,  eutitled  '  Lyrische  Gedichtr.'  It 
acquired  him  a  considerable  reputation,  and  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
duce the  '  Sleg  des  Liebetgottes '  (Victory  of  Love),  a  narrative  poem ; 
in'  1755  '  Theodicee,'  which  has  much  poetical  merit;  and  in  tbe 
asme  year  a  new  edition  of  his  lyrical  poems,  with  considerable 
additions.  In  1760  ho  produced  hi*  didactic  poem  of  '  Die  Kunat, 
ru  seiu'  (Art  is  ever  Cheerful  I.  written  in  alexandrine*, 
till  maintains  a  high  rauk  in  this  class  of  poetry.  In 
1763  ho  wa»  appointed  asceasorof  tho  justiciary  court  at  Nurubcrg, 
and  again  published  his  lyric*,  with  fresh  additions;  hut  then  for  a 
time  abandoned  poetry  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  sedulously  to 
the  duties  of  bis  office.  In  1781  however  he  was  called  upon  by  his 
prince  to  write,  in  conjunction  with  Jungbeitn,  a  '  Neue  Ansbachisehe 
Geaangbuch  '  (a  new  Ansbach  Hymn-book),  iu  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful. In  17H6",  when  Ansbach  was  incorporated  with  Frusiia,  ho 
was  created  a  counsellor  of  justice  and  judge  of  the  court  at  Ansbach, 
but  h*  enjoyed  his  dignity  only  a  short  time,  for  he  died  on  the  12th 
of  May  of  tbe  same  year.  His  poems  atill  continue  popular,  aud 
several  editions  have  been  issued  since  his  death.  The  religious 
hymns,  tho  epistles,  and  some  of  his  lighter  sportive  pieces  are  the 
best  of  hia  productions.  In  1825  a  monument  wo*  erected  to  hia 
memory  in  tbe  royal  gardens  at  Ansbach,  with  a  colossal  bust  from 
the  chisel  of  Heldcloff. 

UZZIAH,  or,  as  be  is  sometime*  called,  AZARIAH,  king  of  Judah, 
was  tho  son  of  Araaxiah  and  Jeobolinh.  Uuiah  was  only  five  years  old 
when  his  father  Amaxiah  d«d  (ac.  849),  and  as  tho  inhabitants  of 
Judah  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  fit  to  reign  till  ho  had  reached  hi* 
sixteenth  year,  there  waa  a  n  ^ency  for  eleven  years.  Uuiah  appear*  to 
have  boen  instructed  by  Zecbariab,  a  wise  and  holy  man,  who**  teaching 
hod  a  salutary  influence  on  bis  mind,  so  that  when  he  grew  up  he 
served  the  Lord ;  and  wc  are  told  that  "as  long  a*  he  (ought  the  Lord, 
God  made  him  to  prosper."  When  Urriah  waa  sixteen  year*  of  ago 
be  waa  raised  to  tho  throne.  Everything  he  undertook  prospered  in 
his  hands,  and  hia  mind  waa  equally  engrossed  by  the  art*  of  peaco  aod 
of  war.  He  bred  cattle,  and  for  their  protection  and  subsistence  he 
built  towers  and  dug  well*.  He  also  bad  many  husbandmen  and  vine- 
dressers, "for  ho  loved  husbandry."  He  repaired  the  old  fortreeaea 
and  built  new  one* ;  and  he  not  only  caused  the  wall*  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  been  damaged,  to  be  repaired,  but  he  al*o  itrengthcned  the 
towers,  and  had  balislsj  and  catapults}  mounted  on  them.  He  also 
caused  shields,  spears,  helmet*,  bow*,  slings,  and  other  warlike 
weapons  to  be  prepared  for  his  army — a*  it  would  seem,  a  kind  of 
militia — which  consisted  of  307,500  men,  commanded  by  26U0  chiefs, 
all  mighty  men  of  valour.  Being  in  possession  of  such  an  immense 
power,  he  waged  war  against  the  Philistines,  and  obtained  possession 
of  several  of  their  principal  town* — Gath,  Jabuch,  aud  Aahdod.  He 
wai  also  successful  in  his  wan  against  tbe  Arab*,  of  Our  Baal,  the 
Mehunima,  and  the  Ammonite*,  aod  tbe  terror  of  bis  name  wis  spread 
abroad.  Rendered  arrogant  by  his  power  and  prosperity,  he  was  dis- 
satisfied at  not  possessing— like  the  king  of  Israel  and  some  other 
neighbouring  monarch*— the  right  to  officiate  as  high  priest  at  the 
incense-altar,  and  he  determined  to  assume  the  function.  Accordingly, 
he  went  into  tbe  temple  to  offer  incense  upon  the  altar.  Acariah,  tbe 
high  priest,  with  eighty  other  priest*,  followed  after  him,  and  warned 
him  that  hi*  usurpation  of  the  priestly  function  we*  unlawful  and 
impioua  Ueaiah  waa  enraged  at  this  remonstrance,  and  took  tho 
cancer  to  burn  incense,  but  no  sooner  bad  he  dose  so  than  ho  was 
smitten  with  leprosy.  On  perceiving  this,  tho  priests  would  have 
expelled  him  from  tho  Temple  aa  a  pollution ;  but  be  himself,  being 
cou5cienoe  »trickon,  hastened  to  leave  it,  and  ho  remained  a  leper  to 


the  day  of  his  death.  Accordiug  to  the  Jewish  law,  leper*  were 
excluded  from  town*  during  tho  contiuuancc  of  their  lepro*y  :  UxxUh 
wa*  consequently  unable  to  exercise  his  kingly  office,  aud  the  sove- 
reign power  wa*  administered  by  bis  son  Jotluun  in  his  father's  name. 
Utxiah  died  B.C.  757,  having  lived  sixty-eight  years  and  reigned  fifty- 
two.  His  reign  was  longer  than  any  other  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
with  tho  exception  of  Manasseh.  Too  prophets  Amos,  Hose*,  and 
Joel  began  to  prophecy  during  his  reign,  and  in  tho  last  year  of  it 
Isaiah  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office. 
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VACATUl'S,  a  civilian,  who  taugbt  ths  Roman  Uw  at  Oxford  in  the 
*  reign  of  Stephen,  about  th«  middle  of  the  12th  century.  Of  the 
pcrional  history  of  Vacariua  little  U  known.  In  the  anonymous 
Norman  Chronicle,  which  mentions  him,  and  briefly  notices  a  work 
written  by  bioi,  he  is  described  aa  "gente  Longobardus,  vir  honeatua 
et  jurbiperitug,  qui  lege*  Romanes  anno  ab  incarnations  Domini  1149 
in  Anglia  diacipulos  docereh"  Being  a  Lombard  by  birth,  it  i»  highly 
probably  that  he  wae  brought  up  at  tho  University  of  Bologna,  which 
at  that  time  wae  in  high  reputation,  aud  it  U  poaaible,  ai  far  ag  datoa 
are  concerned,  that  he  uiuy  have  ntudied  in  the  school  of  Irneriua. 
Selden  baa  fallen  into  au  error  respecting  Vacariua,  which  ha*  boon 
adopted  from  hiui  by  Heinecciu*.  Duck,  Moutfauoou,  and  many  other 
eminent  writer*,  lie  calls  hitu  Kogeriua  Vacariua,  and  auppoeoe  him 
and  Hogeriua,  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  and  alio  Rogerius  Bene- 
Ten  tan  ua,  a  well-known  gloaaator,  to  be  one  and  the  same  individual. 
(Selden  '  Diss,  ad  Fletan),  cap.  vii.,  eec.  3  7.)  It  has  been  clearly 
proved  by  recent  German  writers  that  Seldun  has  in  this  respect  con- 
founded three  separate  persons,  and  that  the  mistake  originated  in  the 
fait*  punctuation  of  a  passage  in  the  anonymous  Mormon  Chronicle, 
cited  by  Selden,  in  which  both  Vacariua  and  Kogsrius,  abbot  of  Boc,  are 
mentioned.  (Weuck,  '  Magiater  Vacariua  Primus  Juris  Rotuiioi  in 
AngliA  Professor,'  p.  3 ;  Savigny,  '  Ueachichto  de*  ltdrnieclteu  Iteohta 
iiu  liittelalter,'  voL  iv.,  p.  3 IK.)  The  time  and  uocaaiou  of  Yaoariua'a 
appearance  in  England  are  related  by  Gervaao  of  Dover,  who  is 
supposed  by  Selden  to  have  written  his  Chronicle  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  13th  century.  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  relying  upon 
tho  aid  and  advice  of  Thomas  a  Backet,  who  had  himself  atudied  tbe 
Roman  law  at  Bologna,  appealed  to  Pope  Celestin  II.  against  the 
king's  brother,  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  legate  to  the 
apostolical  see,  contending  that,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was 
legatua  natus,  and  entitled  of  right  to  tho  legatine  authority.  This 
appeal  occasioned  great  litigation.  "  Oriuntur  bine  inde,"  say*  Gervase 
of  Dover,  "discordiai  graves,  litt*  et  appellationee  an  tea  inaudita} 
Tunc  legos  et  causidici  iu  Augliaui  primo  vucati  sunt,  quorum  primus 
•rat  M agister  Vacariua.  Hie  in  Oxoncfordia  legem  doouit,"  Ac 
(Twysdeu,  '  Hist  Aug).  Scriptore*,'  vol.  it,  p.  1665.)  As  Celestin  II. 
died  in  September,  1143,  within  six  months  after  hie  election  to  thu 
papacy,  and  as  Pope  Eugenius  III.  disposed  of  the  subject  of  tbe 
above  appeal  in  1140  in  favour  of  Arehbiahop  Theobald,  the  period  of 
tbe  introduction  of  Vacariua  and  the  Roman  lawa  and  lawyer!  into 
England,  aa  noticed  by  Qorvaao  of  Dover,  must  have  been  between 
the  ysais  1143  and  1148.  In  tho  Chronicle  of  Robertus  de  Monte  (of 
which  tho  above-cited  Norman  Chronicle  appears  clearly  to  be  merely 
on  imperfect  abstract)  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Vacariua  continued  to 
i  Uw  in  England  iu  1 1 4  0,  and  that  many,  both  rich 
r,  resorted  to  him  for  instruction. '  Thu  eanie  authority  goes 
on  U>  say  that,  "  at  the  euggei>tion  of  tho  poorer  students,  Vacariua 
composed  nine  books  from  the  Code  and  Digests,  which,  for  any  person 
perfectly  acquainted  with  them,  were  Biifliciont  to  decido  all  disputed 
points  of  law  which  usually  came  to  be  diaeuased  in  the  schools." 
(Savigny,  '  Geechichte,'  Ac.)  This  latter  expression  no  doubt  refer*  to 
the  controversies  on  supposed  proposition*  of  law,  which  we  know  pre- 
Tailed  aa  juridical  exercises  in  the  universities  during  the  middle  ogee, 
and  whieh  wero  probably  derived  immediately  from  the  scbolastio  dis- 
putationa,  though  tbe  general  notion  of  them  might  possibly  have  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  schools  of  rhetoricians  at  Rome. 
The  only  other  mention  of  Vacariua  to  be  found  in  the  meagre  hirto- 
riea  of  those  times  is  by  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  book  entitled  '  Poll- 
craticum,  sive  de  Nugia  Curialium.'  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  1159.  This  writer,  after  inveighing  against 
kiujs  «  ho  assumed  to  command  the  church  and  interfere  with  eccle- 
siastical matters,  says,  "  I  have  seen  some  who  have  thrown  the  books 
of  law  into  the  fire,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  cut  the  laws  (jura)  and 
canons  to  pieces  if  tbey  fell  into  their  hands.  In  the  time  of  King 
Stephen  the  Roman  laws,  which  the  boose  of  the  venerable  Father 
Theobald,  primate  of  Britain,  had  brought  into  England,  were  ordered 
out  of  tbe  realm.  Every  man  was  forbidden  by  a  royal  edict  to  retain 
the  books  of  that  law,  and  our  Vacariua  waa  enjoined  to  lileaeo. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  help  of  God,  the  virtue  of  that  law  more  pre- 
vailed in  proportion  aa  impiety  sought  to  weaken  it."  ('  Poller**.,'  lib. 
viii.,  ft  22.) 

A  notice  of  Vacariua  is  chiefly  important  as  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  law  into  England  at  this  early  period,  and 
tbe  groat  attention  whieh  it  seems  to  have  attracted.  From  the 
passagee  above  cited  from  contemporary  writers,  it  is  clear  that  a 
foreitm  professor  taught  the  civil  law  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen, — that  hia  teaching  was  attended!  by  great  number*  of  rich 
and  poor  students, — that  for  the  use  of  the  latter  ho  oompoaed  a  work 
consisting  of  an  abstract  of  the  Code  and  Digest, — that  the  effect  of 
hie  teaching  waa  sufficiently  important  to  call  for  its  suppression  by  a 
royal  edict,— and  that,  notwithstanding  that  wUe^v**  "^dy  of  the 


information  we  possess  respecting  the  history  of  this  period,  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  either  the  motive*  whieh  induced 
this  zoaloua  and  persevering  attention  to  a  foreign  syatsia  or  juris- 
prudence, or  the  practical  uses  to  which  tho  knowledge  of  it  was 
applied.  No  doubt  the  judges,  delegates,  advocates,  and  procurator* 
in  tbe  episcopal  consistories  must  have  lie  n  civilians ;  but  tho  number 
of  thoja  who  for  thi*  purpose  required  an  acquaintance  with  the 
liomau  law  could  not  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  constituted 
so  large  and  flourishing  a  school  aa  that  of  Vacariua  at  Oxfunl.  The 
fact  may  perhaj>a  be  ascribed  to  a  more  general  cause.  We  know 
that  the  extraordinary  impulse  which  had  then  recently  beeu  given  to 
the  study  of  the  llo.i.an  law  at  Bologna  had  bocn  coininuuh-ated  to 
the  Continental  universities  of  Europe,  aud  that  in  all  of  them  the 
juridical  diaputationa  in  tbe  schools  were  pursued  by  great  numbers 
without  any  practical  object,  though  with  a  degree  of  internet,  and 
even  enthusiasm,  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  at  thu 
present  day,  but  which  msy  in  great  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the 
paucity  of  other  objects  of  polite  learning  in  thoee  ages.  ThU  feeling 
was  probably  imported  into  England,  and  0|>erate4  in  the  same 
manner  at  Oxford  as  in  foreign  universities.  That  the  civil  law  was 
not  used  as  an  authority  in  the  English  common  law  oourta  is  evident 
from  tbe  records  of  tbe  Curia  Regis  which  are  in  existence  from  the 
time  of  Stephen,  and  which  demonstrate  that  the  law  of  the  laud  was 
the  ancient  customary  law.  Nevertheless  tho  extent  to  whioh  the 
Roman  law  waa  studied  and  understood,  aud  tho  manner  in  whieh  it 
w.m  employed  by  writers. iu  illustrating  the  common  law  and  sup- 
plying its  deficiencies,  are  exemplified  in  the  treatise  of  Olanville,  and 
still  more  remarkably  in  those  of  Bracton  and  Fleta.  And  indeed 
Vacariua  himself,  who  wrote  in  England  and  fur  English  pupils,  seems, 
in  au  obscure  paisage  of  his  work,  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which 
those  writer*  subsequently  mado  use  of  the  Roman  law :  "  Quid  pro- 
hibet  pauoa  veluti  in  oollem  aliquem,  eis  maximft,  qui  legibua  istia  non 
utuntur,  cumulare,  ut  infra  acpu  justitia  quasi  ex  loco  eminenti  con- 
spiciendo,  disoant  sine  inagno  labore  acoedere  ad  oplata."  (Weuek'a 
'  Magiater  Vacariua,'  p.  87.) 

Several  copiea  of  Vaoarius's  work  are  still  eitaut  in  manuscript 
The  cathedral  library  at  Prague  con  tains  a  copy  which  Savigny  say* 
ho  baa  seen,  and  of  which  Professor  Wench  gives  an  account.  Another 
copy  is  in  the  town  library  at  Bruges ;  a  third  is  in  tbe  library  at 
K  juigsbcrg ;  and  a  fourth  is  the  property  of  Professor  Weuck  at 
Leipxig,  aud  is  particularly  described  in  hia  work  respecting  Vacariua. 
The  book  probably  exists  in  other  collections,  and  ono  would  expect 
to  find  it  at  Oxford ;  but  as  yet  no  other  copies  have  been  discovered. 
Tho  original  title  appears  to  have  beeu  aa  follows :—'  Liber  ex  universo 
•nucleato  jure  exceptus,  et  pauperibus  pisaserliin  de&tiuatu*.'  The 
whole  work  consists  of  nine  books,  aa  stated  in  the  Chroniclee.  Theeo 
books  correspond  as  to  their  cenervd  tubjnete  with  the  first  nine  books 
of  the  Cod'-,  but  the  subdivisions  are  different,  some  of  tbe  titles  being 
taken  from  the  Digest  or  from  other  books  of  the  Code.  The  word* 
of  the  Code  and  the  Digest  are  retained  as  the  substance  or  text  of 
these  titles,  and  a  copious  gloss  accompanies  it,  composed  partly  of 
paaasges  taken  from  other  source*  of  Roman  law  and  partly  of  the 
explanations  and  illustration*  of  the  author.  Tbe  work  has  little 
value  at  the  present  day,  except  as  tho  only  remalniog  trace  of  an 
English  school  of  Koman  law  at  the  early  period  at  which  it  waa  written. 
It  is  described  by  Savigny  in  bis  history ;  and  Professor  Wenck  hoe 
published  a  very  copious  abstract  of  it  in  hia  '  Magiater  Vacariuf.' 

V ADDER,  LOUIS  DE.  a  celebrated  Flemish  landscape-painter, 
was  born  at  Brussels  in  1560.  lie  excelled  in  representing  the  miaty 
atmosphere  of  hia  country,  especially  sunrise  scenes ;  hia  foliage  also 
waa  managed  with  great  skill  and  truth,  and  he  waa  very  successful  in 
representing  reflection*  in  water,  which  ho  painted  with  remarkable 
transparency.  Ue  etched  some  spirited  plates  after  hia  own  < 
He  died  in  Brussels  in  1023.  Vadder  was  the  master  of  ." 
sehslling,  who  was  also  a  clever  landscape-painter. 

VAGA,  PERl'NO  DEL,  or  Pixniao  Buosaccobsi,  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter,  waa  born  at  Florence  in  1500.  1ft)  lost  his  parents 
when  very  young,  and  waa  brought  up  in  extreme  poverty,  but  he 
found  a  useful  protector  in  tho  painter  Andrea  do'  Cert,  who  took  him 
into  his  house  and  gave  him  employment  Be  worked  afterward*  for 
Hidolfo  Uhirlandaio,  and  finally  with  a  Florentine  painter  of  the  name 
of  Vaga,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Giulio  Romano  and  Penni,  wbenoe  he  acquired  hia  name  of  Pierino 
del  Vaga.  Giulio  Romano  spoke  favourably  of  Pierino'*  ability  to 
Kaffaelle,  who  appointed  him  to  assist  Giovanni  da  Udino  in  the 
arabesque*  and  stucco  work  of  the  loggie  of  tbe  Vatican.    Ho  assisted 


arabesques  and  stucco  work  of  the  loggio  < 
also  Polidoro  da  Caravsggio  in  hia  chiaroscuri,  and  exhibited  so 
ability  that  bo  became  a  great  favourite  with  Raffaelle,  who  intrusted 
him  with  tho  execution  of  some  of  bis  designs  in  fresco,  and  they  are 
amongst  the  best  painted  in  the  loggia.  Pierino  painted  the  '  Taking 
of  Jericho,'  tbe  '  Passage  of  the  Jordan,'  the  '  Offering  of  Abraham/ 
'Jacob  and  the  Angel,'  'Joseph  nnd  hU  Brethren,'  and  many  others, 
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Del  Vaga,  with  the  exception  of  Qiulio  Romano  and  Penni,  surpa*>aed 
all  the  assistants  of  RaffaeHe.  lie  wu  a  great  draughtsman  and  exe- 
cuted with  rapidity.  Vesari  ooaaidercd  him  the  best  dcaigner  among 
the  Florentines  after  Michel  Angelo,  and  the  inost  able  of  Hafiaelle's 
scholar*.  Uie  design  however  roeemblce  more  that  of  Michel  Angelo 
then  that  of  Kaflaelle,  but  he  coloured  much  in  the  style  of  Raflaclle. 
He  painted  many  works  in  Rome  :  the  beat  is  generally  considered  the 
•  Creation  of  Eve,'  in  the  church  of  San  Maroello.  There  are  numerous 
work*  by  him  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  in  Tivoli,  in  Florence,  In  Lucca, 
is  Piss,  and  in  Genoa,  where  be  painted  his  greatest  works,  and  held 
the  same  position  that  Giulio  Romano  held  at  Mantua ;  they  were 
respectively  the  founders  of  the  schools  of  Genoa  and  of  Mantua.  Del 
Vaga  left  Home  at  tbe  sack  of  that  place  in  1527,  when  he  lost  all  his 
property,  and  repaired  to  Genoa,  where  I'rino.)  Doria  took  him  imme- 
diately into  his  service,  and  employed  him  to  superintend  the  decora- 
tion of  bis  nsw  palace.  The  great  works  executed  by  Vaga  in  this 
palaeo  were  amongst  the  finest  paintings  in  Italy,  but  most  of  them 
are  now  destroyed.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  from  Roman  history 
and  the  Heathen  mythology.  On  tbe  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  he 
painted  in  oil  the  Shipwreck  of  ^Gneas  and  his  comrades,  but  it  has 
sincu  been  whitewaahed.  On  the  ceiling  of  a  neighbouring  apartment  he 
painted  in  freeeo  Jupiter  destroying  the  Giants ;  a  work  which  alone, 
say*  Soprani,  is  sufficient  to  immortalise  its  author,  and  to  render  tho 
pulaoe  valuable. 

Vaga  returned  to  Rome  after  staying  some  years  at  Genoa,  nnd  was 
much  employed  by  Pope  Paul  11L,  who  granted  him  a  pension  for  life 
of  twenty-five  ducats  per  month.  8hortly  before  his  death  his  reputa- 
tion was  so  great  in  Homo  that  nearly  all  tbe  great  works  In  pernting 
were  executed  under  his  direction  or  from  his  designs,  and  he  was  >o 
much  occupied  that  he  made  only  the  cartoons  of  bis  works,  tbe 
painting  of  them  being  intrusted  to  his  scholars  and  assistants,  who 
were  very  numerous.  By  incessant  application,  combined  with  intem- 
perate habits,  ho  hastened  his  death.  He  died  st  Home,  October  19, 
1547,  and  was  buried  in  tho  Rotouda,  whero  KafTacllc  and  other  great 
painters  were  buried. 

His  principal  scholars  were  Luzio  Romano,  Marcello  Venusti,  Giro- 
lam  o  da  Sermoneta,  and  the  Spauiard  Luis  de  Vargas.  Caraglio, 
HonasoDe,  Hollar,  and  others  have  engraved  after  his  works. 

VAHL,  MARTIN,  a  botanist,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  October 
1749,  at  Bergen  in  Norway.  Having  received  his  preliminary  education 
at  Bergen,  he  was  entered  a  student  of  tbe  university  of  Copenhagi-u 
in  1766,  and  resided  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Hans  Stroem,  a  distin- 
guished naturalist.  It  was  here  that  he  imbibed  his  taste  for  botany, 
and  having  lived  at  Copenhagen  two  years,  he  left  for  Upeal,  in  order 
that  be  might  study  under  Linnssus.  Here  he  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  great  botanist,  and  remained  at 
Upeal  for  five  years.  His  intercourse  however  with  bis  preceptor  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  domestic  occurrence,  for  "  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected,"  says  Smith,  "that  the  dignified  professor,  then  in  the 
ssnith  of  his  prosperity  and  honours,  could  favourably  regard  tbe 
inclination  of  one  of  bis  daughters  for  a  student  who  had  his  own 
fort  tine  to  peek  ;  nor  is  any  thing  recorded  of  this  dsughtcr  which  might 

part  of  the  young  man." 

In  1779  Vahl  was  appointed  lecturer  at  tho  Botanic  Garden  of 
Copenhagen,  where,  having  remained  three  years,  ha  wss  appointed 
ty  the  king  of  Denmark  to  undertake  a  scientific  tour,  during  which 
be  visited  Holland,  Frauee,  Italy,  Spain,  Barbery,  Switzerland,  and 
England.  In  these  various  countries  he  uiade  large  collections  of 
plants,  and  vitited  their  principal  museums.  Whilst  in  England  he 
was  iu  constant  intercourse  with  Sir  J.  lianka  and  Sir  J.  K  Smith,  to 
■bine  berl<aria  and  libraries  he  had  constant  access,  and  he  availed 
aimself  extensively  of  this  privilege. 

On  hia  return  to  Copeubsgen  in  1785,  ho  wss  appointed  professor 
of  natural  history  in  the  university,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
continuation  of  the  'Flora  Danice,'  already  commenced  by  Uider. 
TLiii  work  was  completed  in  twenty-four  faacicub,  seven  of  which 
were  done  previous  to  its  having  been  undertaken  by  Vahl  He  made 
te.cral  journeys  to  the  coasts  and  mountains  of  Norway  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  materials  for  this  work,  which  was  completed  in 
;M0.  In  1790  he  commenced  a  work  entitled  '  Symbol*  Botanioe.' 
It  appeared  in  throe  folio  fasciculi,  each  fasciculus  containing  twenty- 
five  plates.  The  principal  object  of  this  work  was  to  illustrate 
Forskal's  discoveries;  but  Vahl  gavo  descriptions  and  drawings  of 
msny  plants  from  hia  own  collections.  In  1796  he  commenced  the 
pubheation  of  bis  1  Ecloga>  Americano),'  which  was  a  sequel  to  the 
'SymboUe,'  and  consisted  of  three  fasciculi  containing  in  all  thirty 
plates. 

In  1799  and  1800  tho  government  again  paid  his  expenses  in 
visiting  Holland  and  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  botanical 
specimens,  to  enable  him  to  bring  out  a  great  work  which  he  had  in 
contemplation  on  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  On  returning  to 
Copenhagen  from  this  visit,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in 
the  univcriity.  He  lived  to  complete  only  one  volume  of  his  great 
work  entitled  '  Enuiaeratio  Plantarum.'  This  was  published  in  1804  : 
he  died  on  the  21th  of  December  of  the  same  year ;  and  five  mora 
volumes  were  published  subsequently.  His  extensive  library,  con 
sisling  of  3000  volumes  of  books,  his  herbarium,  and  m 


his  parents 
i  unknown. 


were  purchased  by  the  king  of  Denmark  for  3000  dollars  (about  675/.), 
besides  an  annual  pension  of  400  dollars  to  bis  widow,  and  of  100 
dollars  to  each  of  his  six  children. 

Vahl  also  paid  attention  to  zoology :  he  communicated  remarks  on 
the  carnivora  to  Cuvier,  and  also  some  observations  on  insects  to 
Fabrieiua,  and  assisted  in  the  completion  of  the  '  Zoologia  Danica,'  a 
work  that  had  not  appeared  at  his  death.  He  was  a  learned  and 
zealou  a  botanist,  and  his  works  will  remain  a  monument  of  his  accurate 
acquaintance  with  a  largo  portion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  VaJUia, 
a  genus  of  Saxifrsgaceous  plants,  was  named  in  honour  of  him  by 
Thunberg. 

(Biographie  Univrrtile ;  Sir  J.  E  Smith,  in  Ree's  Cydojxxdia.) 

VAILLANT,  FRANCOIS  LE,  was  born  in  1763,  at  Paramaribo,  in 
Dutch  Guiana,  where  his  father,  a  rich  merchant  and  native  of  Met*, 
was  French  consul.  His  parents  had  a  taste  for  collecting  objects  of 
natural  history.  They  were  also  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent 
excursions  to  the  leas  settled  parts  of  tbe  colony,  always  carrying  tbe 
boy  along  with  them.  Le  Vaillant  at  an  early  sge  had  thus  not  only 
contracted  the  tasW-8  of  his  parents  and  the  habits  of  tho  backwoods- 
man, but  at  the  ago  of  ten  years  bad  acquired  considerable  experience 
in  collecting,  and  arranging  after  a  system  of  his  own,  insects  and 
birds.  . 

In  1765  the  family  of  Le  Vaillant  left  Surinam  to  return  to  Europe. 
They  landed  at  the  Texel,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  Hollsnd 
proceeded  to  Metx.  Here  Lo  Vaillant  found  a  fresh  stimulus  to  his 
favourite  pursuits  in  the  ornithological  cabinet  of  iL  Becomr.  In 
Surinam  he  had  been  accustomed  to  dry  and  preserve  the  skins  of 
birds :  be  now  set  himself  assiduously  to  acquire  the  art  of  preserving 
the  form  and  attitude  of  life  by  stuffing  them.  A  passionate  hunter, 
he  tells  us  that  during  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Germany  and  of 
seven  iu  Alsatia  and  I -o  mine,  bo  killed  an  immense  number  of  birds. 
But  he  had  also  a  taste  for  observing  their  habits,  and  spent  whole 
days  and  even  nights  in  watching  them.  These  pursuits  were  in  him 
the  indulgence  of  a  passion.  What  plan  of  education  his  parents 
adopted,  or  whether  they  destined  him  for  any  pi 
Tho  only  bint  preserved  on  this  subject  is  an 
is  his  Travels,  that  his  father  insisted  upon  his  acquiring  a  number  of 
languages.  Dutch  he  spoke  fluently — probably  learnt  in  childhood ; 
German  and  French,  it  is  said,  he  also  spoke  well,  though  his  writing* 
are  alleged  by  critics  to  want  the  idiomatic  precision  of  a  native. 

In  1777  ho  came  to  Paris,  where  the  rich  collections  of  birds  and 
tbe  writings  and  conversation  of  naturalists  at  first  attracted  and  then 
repelled  him.  He  felt  and  acknowledged  tho  genius  of  those  in  whoee 
bauds  observations  such  as  he  had  mode  self-taught  after  the  desultory 
fashion  of  an  amateur  bad  become  n  science.  He  was  delighted  with 
tbe  varied  wealth  of  collections  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  which 
were  opened  to  his  inspection.  But  accustomed  to  pry  into  the  habits 
and  economy  of  the  living  bird,  the  mere  cataloguing  and  classifying  of 
skins  and  skeletons  soon  became  repulsive  to  him ;  and  tbe  inaccura- 
cies of  mere  closet  speculators  nourished  a  perhaps  overweening 
estimate  of  his  own  more  living  knowledge.  This  feeling,  his  "ports- 
man  habits,  the  pleasant  recollections  of  his  boyhood  in  tbe  forests  of 
Guiana,  all  contributed  to  make  him  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the 
project  of  ransacking  the  yet  unexplored  regions  of  tbe  earth  in  order 
to  drag  to  public  visw  their  feathered  inhabitants.  With  this  object 
be  quitted  Paris,  unknown  to  his  friends,  in  July,  1780.  He  repaired 
to  Amsterdam,  where  be  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Temminck ;  and  after  five  months  spent  in  preparations,  embarked, 
in  December,  for  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  where  be  arrived  in  March, 
1781. 

Le  Vaillant  remained  in  tbe  colony  till  July,  1784.  War  bad  just 
broken  out  between  England  and  Holland ;  tbe  veeaela  at  the  Cape 
were  ordered  to  Saldanha  Bay,  to  conceal  them  from  English  cruisers : 
Le  Vaillant  accompanied  them.  An  English  squadron  discovered 
their  place  of  refuge,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  on  board  of  which 
Le  Vaillant's  travelling  equipage  wss  embarked,  blew  it  up  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  tbe  enemy's  hands.  Lo  Vaillant,  thus  stripped  by  sn 
accident  of  all  tbe  property  be  carried  with  him,  was  hospitably  treated 
by  the  colonists ;  the  fiscal  Boers  advanced  everything  that  was  neces- 
sary to  fit  him  ont  for  the  expeditions  he  contemplated,  and  the  other 
government  officers  did  all  in  their  power  to  promote  bis  enterprise. 
During  the  three  years  which  he  spent  in  the  colony  he  made  two 
principal  excursions.  In  tbe  first,  which  occupied  him  from  the  1 8th 
of  December,  1781,  to  the  2nd  of  April,  1782,  he  advanced  westward, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast,  to  the  Great  Fish  river ;  ascended 
its  most  western  branch  to  the  frontier  of  the  Gonaquois  snd  Caffres 

made  an  excursion  into  the  country  of  the  Caffres?'  He  returned  by  s 
more  northerly  route  to  Cape  Town.  His  second  excursion  appears  to 
hsve  commenced  in  April  1783,  and  lasted  sixteen  months:  in  this 
time  he  advanced  northward  beyond  the  Orange  river — how  far  it 
uncertain,  probably  not  so  far  ss  the  map  which  Lebordo  constructed 
from  his  journals  represents,  but  farther  than  his  rival  travellers 
admit.  On  his  return  to  the  Cape,  Le  Vaillant  contemplated  a  voyage 
to  Madagascar,  but  soon  relinquished  the  idea,  and  embarked  for 
Europe  on  tbe  14th  of  July,  1784.  In  1785  be  returned  to  Paris. 
Le  Vaillant's  first  care  on  returning  to  Europe  was  to  arrange  bis 
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first  expedition  from  tho  Cape  was  published  in  1790.  In  1789,  and 
again  in  1795,  effort*  were  made  to  havo  hia  cabinet  purchased  by 
government,  but  a  price  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  In  1796  tho 
second  part  of  hia  Travels  appeared.  The  first  volume  of  the  '  Natural 
History  of  tho  Firda  of  Africa '  was  published  the  same  year ;  it  was 
followed  at  intervals  by  four  other*;  the  sixth  appeared  in  1812;  and 
Le  Vaillant  at  his  death  left  two  additional  rolumes  in  manuscript 
Tho  'Natural  History  of  Parrots*  in  2  voU.  was  published  18015; 
'The  Natural  History  of  Birds  of  Paradise,'  1801-6;  'The  Natural 
History  of  Contingaa,'  1605;  'The  Natural  History  of  Oalaoa,"  1804. 

Tho  veracity  of  Ix  Vaillant  has  bean  questioned  by  Barrow  and 
Lichtenstcin,  but  on  very  insufficient  grounds,— tho  loose  atatomenta 
of  colonists  speaking  from  recollection  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  or  tho  non  appearance  of  a  particular  horde  at  the  place  where 
it  waa  met  by  Le  Vaillunt  after  a  similar  interval  It  may  be  conceded 
to  Barrow  that  Le  Vaillunt  was  not  an  accurate  geographer — he  made 
no  pretensions  to  tho  character.  In  his  ornithological  worka  he 
describes  tho  appearance  aud  habits  of  birds;  in  his  travels  bo 
his  adventures  while  in  pursuit  of  them.  His  accounts  of 
■  such  a*  conld  only  be  supplied  by  one  with  whom  it  waa  a 
i  to  follow  them  into  their  most  secluded  haunt)  and  watch  all 
their  actions.  Tho  narrative  of  his  travels  throws  light  upon  his 
character,  and  explains  how  he  came  to  be  capable  of  such  persever- 
ing and  minute  observation.  It  is  allowed  by  all  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  that  he  haa  described  tho  character  of  the 
Hottentot  with  perfect  fidelity.  Tho  narratives  of  Harrow,  Campbell, 
Pringlo,  and  tho  events  of  later  years,  show  bow  truthfully  he  has 
delineated  the  robust  reckleasnes*  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  Mistakes 
there  arc  doubtless  many,  but  the  history  of  his  travels  ia  essentially 
a  truthful  book.  It  ia  a  sincere  faithful  record  of  his  impressions,  of 
things  in  the  light  in  which  he  viewed  them ;  and  the  author  delineates 
himself  so  unreservedly  and  so  unconsciously  in  hi*  eagerness, 
buoyance,  enterprise,  vauity,  warmth  of  affection,  and  unregulated 
that  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  colouring  effects  of  the 
through  which  all  objects  are  viewed.  There  is  a  graphic 
"  lifo  in  Le  Vaillanfs  descriptions,  that  give  all  bis  writings 
of  romance..  He  is  great  in  the  description  of  an  elephant 
or  rhinoceros  chase :  hia  faithful  monkey  Kloes  ia  a  moat  felicitous 
picture ;  aud  there  i*  scarcely  a  more  delicate  creation  in  poetry  than 
hia  Gouaquoi  girl  Narina.  Le  Vaillant  stands  high  in  a  class  of 
writers,  of  which  St.  Pierre,  WOson  (the  ornithologist),  and  Audubon 
may  be  considered  the  types. 

Neither  I»  Vaillant  a  entire  devotion  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  nor 
his  innocent  boyish  enthusiasm  for  that  kind  of  liberty  which  tho 
•or  of  the  wealth  and  acquirements  of  civilised  life  can  coin- 
in  a  genial  climate  among  a  nide  and  aimple  people,  could 
i  him  to  escape  entirely  the  dangers  of  the  Revolution  Re  waa 
only  caved  from  the  guillotine  by  the  opportune  death  of  Robespierre. 
After  hi*  liberation  he  retired  to  a  email  property  which  he  possessed 
at  La  Nove,  near  Ijnizun ;  and  there,  except  at  brief  intervals,  during 
which  he  was  obliged  to  visit  Paris  to  superintend  tho  publication  of 
hU  works,  he  spent  tho  remaining  thirty  years  of  bis  life.  There  he 
lived  through  all  the  wars  of  tbo  Revolution,  bunting  as  eagerly,  and 
with  as  little  distraction  from  the  turmoil  around  him,  aa  if  he  bad 
been  among  tbo  woods  of  Surinam  or  in  the  valleys  of  the  Capo.  He 
died  on  the  22ud  of  November  1824. 

(Lo  Vaillant.  Voyage  dant  tlntirie*r  de  lAfrique,  and  Second 
Voyage  daui  Clnifritvv  de  FAfriqtu,  and  also  incidental  notioes  in  hia 
ornithological  worka  ;  TrarcU  in  Africa,  by  Barrow,  Lichtenatein,  and 
Cam  pbell ;  Biograpk  ie  Un  irenelle. ) 

VAILLANT,  JEAN  FOY,  waa  born  at  Beauvaia  on  the  24th  of 
Hay  1632.  When  only  three  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  but  he  w  as 
educated  by  an  unole,  who  wished  his  nephew  to  study  the  law,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  his  successor  in  some  offices  which  he 
held.  The  uncle  however,  who  left  all  bis  property  to  his  nephew, 
died  at  a  time  when  Vaillant  waa  not  yet  old  enough  to  become  hia 
successor,  and  being  now  in  the  peeress  ion  of  a  considerable  fortune, 
be  followed  his  own  inclinations,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  of  which  he  was  made  doctor  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
VallLnt's  name  haa  become  celebrated,  not  for  what  he  did  in  hia  pro- 
fession, but  for  what  he  did  for  numismatics  :  he  ia  one  of  the  first 
men  who  aboned  the  importance  of  ancient  coins  for  history.  The 
circumstance  which  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  these  studies  is  related 
as  faUows  :  —  A  former  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beauvaia,  while 
working  in  his  fields,  discovered  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  coins,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  he  took  them  to  Vaillant,  and 
consulted  bim  about  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  coins.  Vaillant 
looked  at  them  at  first  very  cursorily,  but  on  further  thoughts  hia 
curiosity  became  excited,  and  he  began  examining  them  carefully. 
The  discoveries  which  be  made  afforded  him  so  much  pleaaure  that 
henceforth  he  devoted  nearly  all  hia  time  to  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  antiquity.  Some  years  after  this  occurrence  he  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Pierre  Seguin,  who  had  a 
fino  collection  of  ancient  coins,  and  waa  very  fond  of  the  study. 
Vaillant  visited  him  frequently,  and  made  also  the  acquaintance  of 
several  other  ominont  men,  who  soon  perceived  that  be  possessed 
extraordinary  talent,  and  more  than  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  ancient 
ncdals,  until  at  length  be  also  attracted  the  attention  of  Colbert.  This 


minister  was  then  about  removing  the  numismatic  cabinet  of  Gaston 
de  Bourbon  to  Versailles,  and  he  wished  to  increase  it.  He  therefore 
commissioned  Vaillant  to  travel  through  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  ancient  medals  for  the  king's  cabinet. 
Vaillant  spent  two  years  on  this  journey,  and  collected  a  great  quan- 
tity of  beautiful  and  rare  coins,  which  made  the  cabinet  of  Versailles 
ono  of  the  moat  splendid  collections  of  medals  in  Europe.  In  the 
year  1674  Vaillant  published  his  first  work,  on  the  coins  of  the 
emperors,  under  the  title  '  Numiamata  Imperatorntn  Rom; 


emperors,  under  the  title  '  Numiamata  Imperatorum  Romanorum 
pneatantioro,  a  Julio  Cscsare  ad  Poatuinum  et  Tyrannos,'  of  which  a 
second  and  much  improved  edition  appeared  in  1692,  2  vols.  4to.  The 
last  and  best  edition  ia  that  of  Baldinus,  3  vols.  4to,  Rome,  1743. 
In  the  samo  year  in  which  Vaillant  published  his  first  work,  he  was 
sent  out  a  second  time  by  Colbert  in  search  after  ancient  coins.  He 
embarked  at  Marseille  for  Rome,  but  on  the  second  day  otter  leaving 
the  port  the  French  vessel  was  captured  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  aud 
all  persons  on  board  were  taken  to  Algiers  as  slaves.  Vaillant  waa 
kept  in  slavery  for  upwards  of  four  months,  until,  after  some  energetic 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  he  was  restored 
to  freedom.  After  having  recovered  a  number  of  gold  coins  which 
the  Algerines  had  taken  from  him,  he  embarked  for  Marseille.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  voyage  the  vessel  waa  again  pursued  by  a 
corsair,  and  when  Vaillant  saw  that  the  dauger  became  threatening, 
he  resolved  to  secure  at  least  hia  gold  medals,  and  he  swallowed  tbeia. 
However,  a  sudden  change  of  tho  wind  delivered  the  vessel  from  the 
enemy,  and  after  several  adventures  it  was  thrown  among  the  sands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Vaillant  got  on  shore  in  a  skiff,  but 
suffered  very  much  from  the  medals  till  be  was  relieved  of  them. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  waa  sent  out  on  a  third  expedition,  during 
which  he  travelled  through  Egypt  and  several  parte  of  Asia.  Hia 
exertion*  were  richly  rewarded ;  he  returned  to  Paria  in  16S0,  and 
brought  with  him  a  very  largo  collection  of  coins,  which  were  again 
incorporated  in  the  king's  cabinet,  the  whole  arrangement  of  which 
was  now  intrusted  to  him.  Immediately  after  hia  return  he  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  studying  the  coins  and  the  history  of  the  Seleu- 
cidsn  in  Syria,  and  in  1681  he  published  the  results  of  his  labours  in 
hi*  '  Seleucidarum  Imperium,  sen  Historia  Hegum  Syria?  ad  fidem 
Numismatum  accommodate,'  1  vol.  4 to.  The  remaining  years  of  his 
life  Vaillant  spent  at  Paris,  in  tho  uninterrupted  study  of  numis- 
matics and  the  composition  of  his  works.  During  this  period  he  also 
paid  a  visit  to  England  to  see  tho  most  valuable  collections  of  medals. 
In  1702,  when  Louis  XIV.  gave  a  new  constitution  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  Vaillant  waa  m»de  a  member,  and  soon  altera  pensionary 
of  it    He  died  on  the  23rd  of  October  1706. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  Vaillant,  we  must  besr  in  mind  that  ho 
cultivated  numismatics  at  a  time  when  tho  subject  was  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  his  labours,  if  estimated  under  these  circumstances,  are 
highly  meritorious.  Although  moat  of  hi*  works  havo  been  super- 
seded by  tbo  more  recent  investigations  of  Eckbel,  Seatini,  and  others, 
some  are  still  of  great  value.  Besides  those  mentioned  above,  the 
following  worka  deserve  notice  : — 1, '  Numiamata  icrea  Imperatorum 
et  CoEsarum  in  Coloniia,  Muolcipiia,  et  L'rbibu*  jure  Latio  donatis,  cx 
omni  Modulo  percuss*,'  2  vols,  fol.,  Parts,  1688  ;  2,  '  Numiamata 
Imperatorum  et  Caaaarutn  a  Populia  Romanai  ditionia  Grace  loquenti- 
bu«  ex  omul  Modulo  percuss*,'  4  to,  Paris,  1698,  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  fol.,  1700;  3,  'HUtoria 
Ptoleinarorum,  iEgypti  Regum,  ad  fidem  Numismatum  accommodate,' 
fol.,  Amsterdam,  1701  ;  4,  •  Nummi  Autiqui  Familiarum  Romunarum 
perpetuis  Interpretstionibus  illuatrati,'  2  vols,  fol.,  Amsterdam,  1703. 
After  hia  death  there  appeared— 5,  'Arsacidarum  imperium,  aire 
Begum  Parthorum  Historia  ad  fidem  Numismatum  accotnmodata,' 
4to,  Paris,  1725;  and  6,  '  Aobiemenidarum  Imperium,  sivo  lis* urn 
Ponti.  Bosphori,  Thracue,  et  Bitbyuisa  Historia  ad  fidem  Numismatum 
accommodate,'  4to,  Paris,  1725.  The  '  Momoire*  de  l'Aoaddmie  de* 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres '  also  contain  several  interesting  papers 
by  Vaillant. 

VAILLANT,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  FOY,  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
numiamatiat,  Jean  Foy  Vaillant,  waa  born  at  Homo  on  the  17th  of 
February  1665,  when  his  father  was  travailing  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting ancient  coins.  At  the  age  of  three  years  he  was  brought  to 
Beauvaia,  and  at  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  college  of  the  Jesuit*  at  Paria. 
His  father  wished  him  to  follow  the  medical  profession,  but  at  the 
same  time  made  him  familiar  wiih  numismatics,  snd  usually  took  him 
with  him  to  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals  during  the  time  that  be  waa 
engaged  in  arranging  them.  Young  Vaillant  accompanied  his  father 
on  hia  visit  to  England,  and  after  bis  return  to  Pari*  be  began  seriously 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  of  which  he  was  made  a 
doctor  in  1691.  His  reputation  as  a  numismatist  however  appears  to 
havo  been  much  greater  than  that  a*  a  physician,  and  in  1702  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  to  the  '  Memoires '  of 
which  he  contributed  several  papers  on  antiquarian  and  uumismatio 
subjects,  which  raised  great  expectations,  and  show  that  he  would  per- 
haps have  surpassed  his  father  had  bis  life  boen  spared  longer.  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  November  1703,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  which 
produced  an  abscess  in  his  bead.  Tho  only  medical  work  of  Vaillant 
is  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  coffee. 

(Niccron.  itimoire*  do  Hummct  IUustra,  voL  xv. ;  ChaufepW,  Dtc- 
tionnairt  fiittoriqvc  et  Critique.) 
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VAILLANT,  SEBASTIAN*,  botanist,  was  born  on  tha  26th  of 
May  lO'Jt1,  at  Viguy,  near  Pontoise,  buing  the  eldest  >oo  of  a  sbop- 
keeper  in  that  town.  At  a  very  early  age  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
botany,  and  when  only  alx  year*  old  bad  made  a  collection  of  the  wild 
planta  of  the  country,  which  be  cultivated  in  hi*  father'*  garden.  But 
his  father,  fearing  that  bis  love  of  planta  would  be  the  ruin  of  him, 
direct-d  hia  attention  during  hia  leisure  hours  to  music ;  and  ao  great 
waa  bis  progress  on  the  organ,  that,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  on  his  tutor 
dying,  he  waa  appointed  organist  in  hia  place  in  tho  Benedictino  con- 
vent of  St.  Hacloud.  lie  also  was  diatinguished  by  hia  attention  to 
his  general  studies  at  the  grammar-school  of  Pontoise.  Ho  waa  after- 
wards appointed  resident  organist  in  a  nunnery  near  his  native  town, 
and  having  a  strong  inclination  for  the  study  of  medicine,  bo  took  every 
opportunity  to  visit  the  sick  in  a  neighbouring  public  hospital.  Hi* 
progress  in  anatomical  aad  medical  reading  having  been  great,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  the  hospital.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  left  this  position  to  pursue  hia  medical  studies  at  Evreux,  in  Nor- 
mandy; and  having  been  introduced  to  the  Marquis  dc  Qoville,  a 
captain  of  the  royal  fm-ileera,  he  waa  appointed  by  him  Burgeon  to  hia 
company,  with  tiie  rank  of  lieutenant  in  this  position  he  waa  present 
at  the  battle  of  Flcurtu,  where  his  putron  having  been  kiliod,  he  loft 
the  arm y  and  came  to  I'ari*  in  ItiUl.  His  intention  waa  still  further 
to  pursue  medicine,  but  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Tournefort,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  hit  popularity 
as  a  botanical  teacher.  His  long-forgotten  passion  for  plants  again 
broke  forth,  and  ho  resolved  to  abandon  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  botany.  The  period  was  favourable  for  this  determination ;  the  genius 
of  Tournefort  had  just  ahed  a  brilliant  light  on  many  of  tho  obscure 
departments  of  botany,  which  served  to  show  how  much  waa  yet  to 


be  done.  Vaillant  soon  gained  the  friendship  of  Tournefort,  and  waa 
afterwards  introduced  to  M.  Fagoo,  first  physician  to  the  king,  and 
professor  of  botany  and  aubdenionstr&tor  of  plants  in  the  Jar  din  du 
Hoi.  Fugon  made  him  his  secretary,  and  appointed  him,  under  him- 
aolf,  a  director  of  the  Jardin  du  Uoi,  and.  in  170S,  resigned  in  bis 
iavour  bis  professorship  and  subdemonstratorship,  situations  which 
Tournefort  was  known  to  havo  been  anxious  to  obtain.  Soon  after 
hia  appointment  to  theao  positions,  many  improvements  were  made  in 
the  gardens,  and  Vaillant  was  commissioned  by  tl.e  king  to  form  a 
museum  of  materia  medica.  In  1710  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  an  honour  which  he  had  never  sought,  and 
which  he  at  first  refused  to  accept. 

Aa  a  lecturer  Vaillant  waa  successful,  and  for  many  yean  he  did 
little  else  than  publish  his  views  through  the  medium  of  his  lectures. 
Although  a  pupil,  an  admirer,  and  a  friend  of  Tournefort,  he  was 
opposed  to  many  of  his  views,  sud  especially  the  system  on  which  he 
had  arranged  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  in  1721  ho  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  criticism  on  the  method  of  Tournefort,  which 
was  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1723.    He  did  not 


I  iu  establishing  any  clasaiticatiou  of  bis  own  ;  and  it 
is  not  probable,  even  if  he  had  lived  to  have  carried  out  his  own  views 
on  systematic  hotauy,  that  ho  would  have  produced  a  system  that 
could  have  suppkuted  tho  one  which  was  the  basis  of  the'lnstitu- 


i  Kei  Herbaria),'  and  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  labours 
of  Adanaon,  the  Jueeieu*,  and  De  Candolle.  Tho  most  successful 
pottioos  of  his  criticisms  directed  against  Tournefort  were  those  with 
regard  to  tho  functions  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  whioh  Tournefort 
looked  upou  as  only  excretory  organs,  and  held  to  be  of  very  second- 
ary importance  in  the  structure  of  the  llowor.  VailLaut  published  his 
views  on  this  subject  in  a  paper,  euutled  'Sermodo  Structura  Floruia, 
honiui  diU'ereutia  usuque  partium  eoe  oonslituciitium,'  Ac,  Leyden, 
1718.  It  was  also  published  at  the  same  time  iu  Freuch.  Between 
the  years  1715  and  1722  he  read  several  papers  before  the  Academy 
of  Science*  ou  the  geuera  and  species  of  the  natural  order  Composites, 
which  were  very  valuable  contributions  towards  the  elucidation  of 
tho  structure  of  that  difficult  order  of  plants.  Ho  did  not  publiah 
remark i  ou  the  foreign  species  of  other  orders,  but  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
states  that  the  remarks  in  bis  Herbarium,  preserved  at  Paris,  "display 
astonishing  instances  of  bis  profound  knowledge  and  acuto  judgment 
with  respect  to  tho  genera,  speciea,  and  ayuonymes  of  plants." 

Vaillant  had  evidently  during  his  life  been  preparing  for  tome  great 
work,  but  before  he  had  arranged  hia  materials  he  was  attacked  with 
the  sy  mptoms  of  pulmouary  consumption,  which  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don his  design.  There  was  one  work  however  on  which  he  bad  spout 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour,  aud  which  he  was  anxious  to  have 
published,  and  that  was  on  the  plants  growing  around  Paris.  Tourne- 
fort had,  in  his  '  History  of  Planta  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,'  attempted  the  some  tbinj; ;  but  thia  was  admitted  to  be  the 
least  bucceuful  of  his  efforts,  and  Vaillant  obtained  for  hia  work  tha 
assistance  of  Aubriet,  the  first  botanical  draughtsman  of  the  day,  who 
had  made  upwards  of  300  drawing*  ;  tho  descriptions  of  all  the  speciea 
were  very  carefully  mode,  with  an  accurate  account  of  tho  synonymes, 
in  which  Touruefort's  work  was  very  deficient;  and,  in  addition,  he 
had  also  examined  to  some  extent  the  cryptogatuio  plants.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  publish  this  work  before  hia  death,  be  wrote  to 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  requesting  that  he  would  consent  to  publish 
it :  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  between  the  two  by  means  of  our 
countryman  Dr.  William  Sherard  [Siuuabd,  William!  and  ended  in 
)  of  Boerhaave  to  publish  the  work.    Vaillant,  having  been 


thus  relieved  of  this  last  earthly  anxiety,  prepared  composedly  for  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  his  birth-day,  May  26,  1722. 

The  posthumous  work,  entitled  'Bobanicon  Parisienae,'  was  published 
at  Leyden  in  1727,  forming  a  large  folio  with  33  plates,  containing 
between  300  and  400  figures  of  plants.  The  figures  are  uncoloured, 
and  tho  planta  are  arranged  in  on  alphabetical  manner.  The  definition 
of  tho  speciea  is  in  Latin ;  tho  rest  of  tbo  text  is  in  French. 

Vaillant  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talent  and  integrity.  Hia 
botanical  works  display  the  accuracy  and  originality  of  bis  mind,  and 
it  is  probable  that  had  not  his  plans  been  too  gigantic  for  his 
enfeebled  constitution  and  tLe  shortness  of  his  life,  he  would  liavo 
left  behind  him  more  abundant  proofs  of  his  genius.  He  began  to 
tread  in  the  path  which  was  so  successfully  followed  up  by  Linux  u*  ; 
and  his  attempt  at  improving  the  nomenclature  of  botany  is  an 
indication  of  his  perception  of  the  necessity  of  that  change  which  was 
effected  by  tho  subsequent  efforts  of  Linmcu*.  He  was  also  one  of  those 
who,  before  the  time  of  Liuujcus,  distinctly  taught  and  upheld  the 
doctrine  of  the  sexuality  of  plants.  He  has  been  sometimes  censured 
for  his  attacks  on  Tournefort,  but  these  were  directed,  not  towards 
the  man,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  profound  regard,  but  towards 
what  he  deemed  his  errors.  When  bis  friend  and  patron  Fagou  was 
on  bis  death  bed,  Vaillant  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  through- 
out a  painful  disease ;  and  when  pressed  to  receive  a  sinecure  under 
government  enjoyed  by  Fagon,  as  a  reward  for  his  attentions,  he 
refused.  He  left  a  widow,  but  no  offspring.  The  genus  Vaiitantia  of 
Du  Candolle  was  named  in  honour  of  him. 

(Bischoff,  Lctebudt  der  B'Aatuk  ;  Haller,  Bib.  Hot. ;  Bios.  Univ.  ; 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  Kees's  CycUpadia. 

VAILLANT,  WALLEKANT,  a  distinguished  portrait  painter,  waa 
born  at  Lille  in  1023,  and  was  tha  pupil  of  Erasmus  Queliinus,  at 
Antwerp.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  at 
Frankfurt,  and  many  of  the  people  of  his  oourt.  He  subsequently 
went  with  Marshal  Grammont  to  Paris,  and  was  there  equally  distin- 
guished by  the  French  court.  After  having  amassed  considerable 
riches  he  died  at  Amsterdam,  iu  1677. 

Vaillant  waa  employed  in  1030  at  Brussels  by  Prince  Rupert  to 
assist  him  in  executing  some  plates  in  the  new  method  of  uiexio  into 
engraving  than  communicated  to  the  Prince  by  Siegcn  [Siei.iin,  Lcd- 
wio  von],  Aa  Vaillant  is  the  first  artbt  who  engraved  in  thia  style, 
hia  prints  have  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Among  these  are  two 
portraits  of  Prince  Rupert,  one  of  which  is  inscribed — Prins  Kobbert, 
rinder  van  de  Swarte  Prent  Koust,  which  is  one  of  tho  principal 
causes  of  Siegen's  being  so  long  deprived  of  tho  merit  of  his  invention. 

Vaillant  had  four  younger  brothers,  who  were  all  painters  ur 
engravers  and  bis  pupils. 

VAKHTANO.  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Georgia. 

Vakfitaho  the  Knur,  suniaused  door  Asian,  was,  according  to  the 
chronicles  of  Georgia,  the  thirty-third  king  of  that  country,  and  a 
descendant  of  S.por  tho  First,  king  of  Persia,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  a.i>.  2JS,  and  having  conquered  Iberia,  gave  it  to  hia  son 
Mirian,  who  founded  the  third  dynasty  of  Georgia.  Vokhtang  tho 
First  died  about  the  end  of  the  3th  ccutury.  He  waa  a  great  warrior, 
and  extended  tho  frontiers  of  hi*  empire,  and  strengthened  them  by 
the  construction  of  mauy  fortresses).  The  Georgian  chronicles  of 
that  period  are  however  very  uncertain,  and  contain  much  fable 
mingled  with  truth. 

VaKiiTAfiu  Tin:  Skcosd,  of  the  dynasty  of  Bagratidsa,  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  country  in  1283,  with  tho  cousent  of  the  Mongols, 
whose  dominion  at  that  time  extended  over  a  great  port  of 
died  after  a  reign  of  three  year*,  regretted  by  his  bubjeots  on  i 
of  hia  virtues. 

Vakhtako  the  TniBD,  of  the  same  dynasty  aa  the  second  of  tho 
same  name,  ascended  the  throne  in  1301.  The  Mongols  wishing  to 
compel  him  and  hia  nation  to  embrace  Mohammodanism,  he  went  to 
the  court  of  the  khan,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  desist  from  bis  design 
against  the  Christians  of  Georgia.  He  did  not  succeed  in  bis  object, 
waa  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  murdered  iu  1304.  He  is  revered  as 
a  martyr. 

Va KftTAKo  the  Fourth  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty  as  tho 
preceding.  He  sucoeeded  hia  father,  Alexauder,  who  became  a  monk 
in  1442.  Having  granted  several  provinces  to  his  younger  brothers, 
who  governed  them  oa  hia  vassals,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
kings.    He  died  after  a  reign  of  throe  years,  without  issue. 

Vakutano  tub  Fiftii,  king  of  Kartli.  (one  of  tho  provinces  into 
which  Georgia  waa  divided)  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Shah 
Nauax,  which  he  assumed  on  being  obliged  outwardly  to  conform  to 
Mohammedanism.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1 6i>5.  Ho  lived  a  long 
time  in  Persia,  at  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Second,  with  whom  be 
enjoyed  great  favour.  This  and  other  favourable  circumstances 
enablod  him  to  reunite  under  his  dominion,  with  tho  approbation  of 
the  Shah  of  Poraia,  tho  disjointed  part  of  Georgia,  and  this  country 
enjoyed  under  hia  rule  a  rupoao  of  which  it  had  been  long  doprived. 
He  died  in  1676,  liaving  during  his  lifetime  divided  his  dominion* 
between  his  two  sons. 

Vakiitadu  tub  Sixth,  the  legislstor  of  Georgia,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  of  Kartli  in  1703,  after  bis 
brother  Khosrow,  who  had  become  a  Mohammedan,  and  duriug  the 
lifetimo  of  hia  father  Leo,  who  was  detained  in  Persia.  Vakhtaug 
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assumed  tlie  government  in  the  name  of  hia  father,  and  went  to  the 
court  of  Persia  in  order  to  obta;.n  the  confirmation  of  hi*  dignity. 
The  Shah  would  not  grant  the  confirmation,  except  on  condition  of 
Vakhtang  embracing  Mohammodaoism,  which  having  refused  to  do, 
he  was  imprisoned,  and  bis  broth»r  Jesse,  who  complied  with  the 
condition,  waa  put  in  his  place.  Jesse  governed  Kartli  two  yean, 
during  which  it  suffered  from  internal  troubles  and  the  inroada  of  the 
Leaghis.  Vakhtang,  who  had  been  imprisoned  all  thia  time  at 
Ispahan,  resolved,  in  order  to  reatore  tranquillity  to  hit  country,  out- 
wardly to  conform  to  Mohammedanism.  Ho  thn*  conciliat-d  the 
Bhali,  who  nominated  Vakhtang  his  airdar,  and  appointed  him 
governor  of  tho  proviocc  of  Azcrbijan,  and  sen*,  bis  son  Bakar  to 
govern  Kartli.  whence  Jess:,  harimr  abjured  the  I*:am,  bat!  retired. 
Vakhtang  remained  seven  years  in  Persia  before  he  waa  permitted  to 
return  to  hia  own  country.  His  first  care  was  to  improve  tho  laws 
and  tlis  stale  of  religion.  Ho  therefore  assembled  audi  learned  men 
a*  he  could  find,  translated  from  the  Greek  the  atatutes  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  accommodated  tbem  to  tho  regulation*  of  dif- 
ferent Armenian  and  Georgian  king*,  added  to  them  several  of  hia 
own,  and  thua  formed  the  code  which  is  known  by  hia  name  Tie  also 
nndertook  the  printing  of  tho  Bible,  which  had  been,  aa  it  is  believed, 
translated  aa  early  as  tho  4th  century  from  the  Greek  into  the 
Georgian,  and  corrected  In  the  lltb  by  three  Georgian  princes,  monks 
of  the  Iberian  convent  on  Mount  Atho*.  This  version,  being  cor- 
rupted by  successive  copyists,  required  great  emendations :  tho 
version  of  the  books  of  the  Kcclesiasticus  and  of  tbo  Maccabees  had 
been  entirely  lost.  Thc«  were  however  supplied  before  tho  printing 
was  undertaken,  by  Ya>hUng's  uncle,  Archil,  king  of  Imiritia.  who, 
being  expelled  from  his  country,  diod  In  Rnsds.  Vakhtang  established 
at  Tiflis  a  printing-press,  and  printed  the  Gospels,  the  Acta,  the  Psalms, 
and  several  litunrics  and  prayer-books ;  b  it  tho  court  of  Persia,  per- 
ceiving that  Vakhtang,  instead  of  following  the  Koran,  promoted 
Christianity,  sent  an  army  against  him,  Vakhtang.  after  having 
defended  himself  for  some  timo  at  Tiflis,  was  finally  expelled ;  hia 
printing  establishment  and  all  the>  published  books  which  conld  bo 
found  were  destroyed ;  and  his  brother  Constantino,  who  bad  boeomo 
a  Mohammedan,  was  established  in  his  |>1acc.  Vakbtmg  called  tbe 
Turks  to  hia  assistance,  and  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan ; 
but  tbceo  protectors,  having  occupied  the  country,  gavo  tho  throne  to 
hia  brother  Jesse,  who  again  became  a  Mohammedan. 

In  the  invasions  and  wars  between  the  Turks,  Persians,  and  Af- 
ghans, three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Georgia  were  destroyed; 
and  Vakhtang,  after  having  wandered  a  long  time  with  his  most 
faithful  adherents  in  tho  mountains,  sought  protection  from  Peter  the 
Great,  who  invited  him  to  Russia.  Vakhtang  went  to  Russia,  in  1725, 
with  his  faruilv,  fiva  bishops,  and  many  inferior  clergy  of  Georgia. 
Pet«r  had  just  died,  but  his  successor.  Catherine  the  First,  granted 
Vakhtang  n  large  pension  and  considerable  estates.  Vakhtang  resided 
In  Russia  till  1734,  bnt  in  that  year  he  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to 
recover  his  dominions  by  tbe  co  operation  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The 
empress  Anna  consented  to  Vakhtang' s  project,  but  gavs  him  in- 
structions bow  to  act  in  Persia,  and  in  what  manner  ho  ahould  induce 
the  Georgians  aa  well  as  the  Caucasian  hichlandera  to  enter  the 
Russian  service,  in  order  to  bring  about  their  entire  submission  to 
the  authority  or  Russia.  Vakhtang  started  for  his  diplomatic  journey, 
in  company  with  a  Russian  general,  but  fell  ill  on  bis  way,  and  died  at 
Astrakhan.  His  descendants  exist  to  the  present  day  in  Russia  under 
tbe  name  of  tbo  Georgian  (Gruxinski)  princca. 

Vakhtang  tho  Sixth  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  attain- 
ments, which  is  shown  by  his  engaging  in  literary  pursuits  amidst  all 
the  troubles  with  which  his  life  wss  agitated.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
Kartli,  which  is  considered  to  contain  very  important  materials  for  tbe 
history  of  Georgia,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  tbe  '  Chronicle  of 
Vakhtang  the  Sixth.'  One  manuscript  copy  of  this  chronicle  exists  at 
Rome,  and  another  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Itamiansoff  Museum. 
Dea  Guignes  employed  it  for  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Oeorgia  in  his 
•Histolre  dea  Huns/  Ac.  It  has  been  also  mentioned  by  Guldeustadt 
and  Klaprotb. 

(Klaprotb,  TabltaM  du  (Wxie;  Encyeloptdical  Dictionary  of  St. 
rc.m'tv.rij, ) 

VAKHOSTA,  o  natural  son  of  Vakhtang  the  Sixth,  king  of  Kartli 
(Georgia,).  He  completed,  with  hia  brother,  Prince  Baker,  tho  printing 
of  the  Bible  in  Georgian,  which  had  been  only  partly  done  by  their 
father,  Vakhtang  the  Sixth.  He  established  for  that  purpose,  in  his 
house  near  Moscow,  a  printing  press,  taught  the  art  of  printing  to 
several  Georgian  clergymen,  and  completed  the  first  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  the  language  of  his  country  in  17*3.  The  printing-press  waa 
afterward*  transferred  to  Moscow,  where  several  religious  works  in 
Georgian  were  printed.  Vakhuata  wrote  a  history  of  Georgia,  which 
still  remsins  in  manuscript. 

VALCKENAER,  LUUWIG  KASPAR,  a  celebrated  Dutch  scholar, 
waa  born  in  1715  at  Leeuwarden  In  Priealand.  Ho  studied  at  Franeker, 
and  although  he  bad  chosen  philology  aa  hia  department,  he  devoted 
considerable  timo  to  philosophy  and  theology.  After  the  completion 
of  his  studies  he  was  for  a  time  master  in  a  school,  until,  in  17-il,  he 
waa  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Franeker,  in  tbe  place  of  Hem- 
In  1765  he  obtained  tbo  professorship  of  Greek  and  of 
*  Leyden,  which  office  he 


death  March  15,  1735.  The  life  of  Valckcnaer,  liko  that  of  most 
scholars,  presents  few  incidents  worthy  of  note,  and  all  that  wo  can 
say  of  him  is  that  ho  was  a  very  modest  man,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  tho  university  of  Leydon.  He 
possessed  a  very  eitcnsivo  knowledge  of  all  the  mAtters  connected  with 
antiquity,  bat  the  department  in  which  he  excelled  was  his  critical 
anil  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  ;  and  what  he  has 
done  in  tbi->  respect,  partly  in  bis  editions  of  Greek  writers  and  partly 
in  Beparate  dissertations,  hat  secured  him  a  distinguished  place  among 
tbe  illustrious  scholars  of  his  country.  Among  hia  editions  of  Greek 
authors,  the  following  deserro  especial  notice: — 1.  The  work  of  the 
grammarian  Ammonius,  'De  Differentia  ndfinium  Vooabulorum,'  to 
whicli  aro  added  some  other  ancient  grammatical  works,  Leyden, 
4to,  1739  fr-printed  with  somo  additions  at  Ulmdg,  Svo,  1822) ;  a,  the 
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matters  of  antiquity,  and  ahottld  I 
smaller  essays  were  collected  and 


of  Euripides,  with  a  very  excellent  eomuienUry,  the 
Greek  scholia,  and  a  Latin  translation  by  H.  Orotius,  Franeker,  sto, 
17.r>5  (reprinted  at  Leyden  in  4to,  1809,  and  at  Lelpxtg,  2  vols.,  8vo, 
1824);  3,  the  '  Hippolytus  '  of  Kuripides,  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Ratillerus,  and  notes  by  the  editor,  L»yden,  4to,  17G8  (reprinted  at 
Leipzig,  8vo,  1823) ;  4,  the '  Idyls' of  Theocritus,  with  a  Latin  version 
by  Wetstein,  Leyden,  8vo,  1773.  The  commentary,  especially  that  on 
the  idyl  called  the  '  Adonlazusrc,'  is  full  of  the  moat  exquisite  gramma- 
tical remarks.  Valrkenaer  also  wrote  notes  on  other  writers,  such  as 
Herodotus  and  Callitnacbus,  which  were  inserted  in  the  editions  of 
other*.  Those  on  Herodotus  sre  oontained  in  the  editions  of  Weasel- 
in«  and  Schwelghauacr.  Among  hia  separate  treatises,  his  '  Diatribe 
in  Kuripidis  Perditonim  Dramatum  Reliquiae,"  which  iB  contained  in 
his  edition  of  the  '  Hlppolytns,'  was  printed  separately  at  Loiprig,  8vo, 
1824.    Thia  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  treatises  ever  written  on 

be  studied  by  every  scholar.    I  Hi 
at  Leipzig,  in  2  Tola. 
8vo,  1808. 

VALCKKNAER,  JAN,  the  only  son  of  Ludwig  Kaspax  Valcknaer, 
was  born  at  I/oydaii,  17.19.  He  studied  jurisprudence  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  and  waa  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  the  same 
department  in  the  university  of  Franoker.  His  reputation  as  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist,  and  still  more  his  political  sentiments,  for  he  waa 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Orange  party,  procured  him  in  1787  the 
professorship  of  jurisprudence  in  the  university  of  Utrecht  But  in 
the  same  year  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  hereditary  Stadtholder  of 
tbe  Netherlands,  William  V'.,  were  victoriously  established  by  tbe 
armed  assistance  of  Prussia,  and  Valckenaer  was  obliged  to  quit 
Holland.  The  Dutch  patriots,  to  whom  Valckenaer  belonged,  were 
only  intimidated,  but  not  annihilated.  They  looked  to  France  for 
support,  and  on  the  6th  of  February  1793,  Vaclkenacr,  together  with 
other  repreaentatlvoi  of  the  patriot*,  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of 
tbe  National  Assembly  of  France,  and  requested  them  to  eoud  an  army 
into  Holland  to  support  the  party  of  the  patriots.  In  1795  a  French 
army  under  Pichegru  made  its  appearance  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
Valckenaer  returned  to  Holland  and  was  appointed  professor  of  public 
law  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  now  started  a  patriotic  journal 
called  '  The  Advocate  of  Batawian  Liberty,'  which  bowoverdid  not  last 
long,  for  i.l  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790  hs  was  sent  as  ambassador 
of  tbe  Uatavian  republic  to  Spain,  lie  returned  to  Holland  in  1799, 
but  was  sent  again  in  the  same  year  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Madrid.  He  remained  there  till  1S01,  and  after  his  r;tum 
he  withdrew  for  a  lime  altogether  from  puhlio  life.  But  Boon  after 
be  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Berlin,  to  settle  some  financial 
matters,  which  however  had  not  the  result  which  was  anticipated. 
On  tbe  10th  of  March  1810,  Louis  Napoleon,  king  of  Holland,  sent 
Valckenaer  on  a  mission  to  Napoleon,  to  avert  a  rapture  with  the 
French  emperor,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  tho  contemplated  incor- 
poration of  the  Netherlands  with  France.  A  few  months  later  Louis 
Napoleon  abdicated,  and  the  oventa  which  followed  induced  Valcke- 
naer to  withdraw  from  public  life.  Hespent  tbe  remainder  of  his  days 
In  study  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  company  of  a  select  circle  of 
friends,  partly  at  Amsterdam  and  partly  at  his  country-seat  near 
Haarlem,  where  he  died  on  the  25lh  of  January  1821,  at  tho  age  of 
sixty-two.  Valckenaer  was  sn  able  politician  and  statesman,  but  be 
had  tbe  misfortune  to  tee  nearly  all  the  plans  for  which  he  had 
struggled  thwarted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  He  wrote 
Bovoral  political  jaimphlets,  which  have  been  praised  for  tho  sound- 
ness of  their  argument*  and  the  eloquenca  with  which  they  ore 
treated. 

VALDES,  J  DAN,  orVALDESSO,  GIOVANNI,  a  native  of  Spain, 
studied  law,  was  employed  in  several  missions  by  tbe  emperor 
V.,  and  appears  to  have  lived  to  an  advanced  ago  in  retire- 
at  Naples.  He  died  in  1540.  Ho  carried  from  Germany  to 
Italy  several  works  of  Melanchthon  and  other  reformers,  and  adopted 
several  opinions  condemned  by  the  Roman  Catbolio  Church,  to  which 
he  converted  some  of  his  familiar  friends.  Neither  V aides  nor  any 
of  his  diwiplea  during  his  life  Eeporated  themselves  from  the  Roman 
communion ;  and  ho  remained  unmolested  on  account  of  bis  opinions, 
although  tbey  appear  to  have  been  generally  known.  A  similar  spirit 
of  negative  or  latent  heresy  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  at  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Viocnxa.  In 
1642  the  Italian  government',  especially  that  of  Naples,  took  ths 
alarm,  and  tbe  friends  of  Valdea  were  obliged  to  fly  or  recant  Valdea 
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has  b«en  claimed  by  the  Sociniana,  bat  it  ia  difficult  from  tho  few 
wbrka  attributed  to  him,  and  published  after  bia  death,  to  glean  what 
bli  doctrinal  opinions  really  were.  Tbat  which  was  published  at 
Ua«cl  in  1550,  with  the  title  '  Le  canto  died  Consldsraxioni  del  8. 
Giovanni  Valdeaso,  nelle  quali  ai  ragiona  delle  Cow  piu  utili,  piu 
necessarii,  e  piu  perfetto  della  CrUttiana  Professione,'  consists  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiana.  It  ia  exclusively 
practical.  Bajle  attributea  to  Valdea  two  dialogues  priuted  at  Venice 
without  date  or  author'*  name,  which,  judging  from  their  titles,  must 
be  rather  historical  than  polemical. 

VALENS,  AUURNUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  whose  age  ia  partly  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  he  cites  Javolenus  and  Julianus  (Dig.  I,  tit.  4, 
a.  33),  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  ho  wait  younger  than  both. 
Ue  ia  called  Aburnius  in  the  Florentine  Pandect  He  was  a  Sabinian, 
aa  appear*  by  Li*  bcin^  plneed  by  Pompoiuuli  among  tho  fullower*  of 
Jsvolenue.  It  appears  that  be  was  living  under  Antoninus  Pius 
(Capitol.,  'Pius,'  12),  though,  as  the  text  of  Capitoliuu*  stands,  he  is 
culled  Salvias  VaJcna.  His  complete  name  may  have  been  Salvias 
Aburnus  Valeos ;  or  Salviua  in  this  passage  may  be  separated  from 
Valena  and  may  mean  Salviua  Julianus.  But  there  ia  a  rescript  of 
Pius  (1%.  48,  tit.  2,  a.  7,  S  2)  addressed  to  Salviu*  Valena. 

Valeua  wrote  seven  books  on  Fidcx •ouiroi-sa,  from  which  there  are 
eicerpta  in  the  Digest ;  and  there  is  also  in  the  Digest  a  paasage  from 
the  seventh  book  of  a  work  on  Actions*.  Valeos  is  mentioned  by 
Pomponiua,  ami  cited  aeveral  times  by  Paulua  (Dig.  4,  tit.  4,  a.  33). 

V A  LENS,  FLA'VIUS,  emperor  of  Conatantinopls,  reigned  from 
A.D.  364  to  378.  lie  was  a  brother  of  Flavius  Valentinian,  who,  after 
being  proclaimed  emperor  in  3S4,  mado  Valena  hie  colleague,  and  gave 
to  him  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  Constantinople  as 
bis  capital.  The  year  after  his  accession,  while  he  was  staying  at 
Csosarea  in  Syria,  be  received  intelligence  of  a  rebellion,  which  was 
hooded  by  Pro  copies,  a  Cillcian,  who  assumed  the  purple  at  Constan- 
tinople. Valcns  himself  was  in  despair  at  the  news,  and  would  have 
resigned  hlmsolf  to  hi*  fate,  but  the  courage  and  resolution  of  bis  geno- 
rala  saved  him ;  and  in  tho  two  engagements  of  Thyatira  ami  Nacosla, 
Procopius  was  deserted  by  his  troops  and  conducted  by  some  of  his 
own  followers  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  where  ho  was  immediately 
beheaded,  366.  The  year  after  this  victory  Valcns  marched  with  an 
army  across  the  Danube  against  the  Goths,  who  had  supported  the 
usurper  Procopius.  During  the  war  which  now  ensued,  and  lasted  for 
upwards  of  two  years,  the  Goths  acted  on  the  defensive.  In  the  third 
year  the  Goths  suffered  a  great  defeat,  and  Athanaric,  the  judge  of 
the  Visigoths,  soed  for  peace  and  obtained  it,  a.d.  869.  Vulen* 


I  to  Constantinople  in  triumph.  About  the  same  time  bo  was 
threatened  with  a  war  by  Persia,  but  he  confined  himself  to  tho  pro- 
tection of  Armenia,  without  letting  matters  come  to  an  open  war.  His 
empire  now  enjoyed  peace  for  several  years,  during  which  somewise 
regulations  in  the  administration  and  h-gialat ion  were  made.  In  875 
bis  brother  Valeutininu  died,  and  Valcns  was  thus  deprived  of  a  wise 
adviser  at  a  timo  when  he  was  moat  in  need  of  him.  In  the  year 
following  the  Huns  entered  Europe  from  Asia,  and  after  having 
aubdoed  the  Alani,  pressed  upon  the  Goths  north  of  the  Danube, 
some  of  whom  were  likewise  subdued.  About  200,000  Visigoths  took 
refuge  in  the  Roman  territory  as  suppliants,  and  obtained  permission 
to  settle  in  it.  They  were  soon  followed  by  hosts  of  Geuthrungi,  or 
Ostrogoths,  who  crossed  tbo  Danube  without  having  asked  the  per- 
mission of  the  Romans.  The  Goths  soon  found  themselves  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  vexations  from  the  Roman  officers :  in  consequence  of 
which  a  part  of  them,  headed  by  Fritigorn,  took  up  arms,  defeated 
the  Romans  near  MarckoopilU,  and  began  ravaging  the  country. 
Valena  had  been  staying  during  the  last  years  at  Antioch,  watching 
the  proceedings  of  the  Persians,  end  was  stall  there  when  these  events 
occurred.  Two  generals  whom  he  sent  to  Pannonia,  was  unable  to 
effect  anything  against  the  Goth*.  Fritigern  secured  tho  aaaUunoo  of 
tbe  cavalry  of  the  Huns  and  tho  Alani,  and  at  last  Valena  himself 
hastened  with  an  army  of  veterans  from  Syria  against  the  Goths.  A 
alight  advantage  gained  by  his  general  Seboatianua  emboldened  him  so 
much  tbat  he  battened  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Adrianople  before  the  emperor  of  tho  West  could  come  to  his 
Bssistsncs.  The  victory  of  the  Goths  on  tbat  memorable  day  in  A.D. 
37M  was  ao  complete,  that  scarcely  the  third  part  of  the  Roman  army 
escaped.  Valine  himself  was  wounded  and  carried  to  his  tent,  which, 
according  to  some  account*,  was  sat  on  fire  by  the  barbarians,  and  the 
*  i  life  in  the  flames. 
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Valcns,  who  at  tbe  time  of  his  elevation  was  in  his  thirty  sixth  year, 


was  a  man  of  a  passionate  and  slso  of  a  cruel  character,  snd  always 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  informer*.  Most  of  the  noble  sets  of  his  reign, 
such  as  bis  legislative  measure*,  tbe  establishment  of  schools,  and  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  were  owing  partly  to  tbe  influence  of  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  and  partly  to  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  his  proofed  Sal  lust.  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he  imiuted  the  toleration  of  his  brother;  but  after  he  had  received 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian  bishop  Eudoxui,  he  adopted  bia 
theological  views,  and  persecuted  those  who  differed  from  him. 

(Ammianus  MarceUfo.ua,  xxvL-xxxi.;  Aureliua  Victor,  Jipitomt,  46; 
Oroaiuo,  viL  32 ;  Soxomen,  vi.  8  :  compare  Gibbon,  Wi«  and  PalL 
chaps.  25,  26.) 

VALENTIN,  MOlSE,  a  French  painter  of  great  ability,  was  bom 
at  Coulomiers,  in  Brie,  in  1600.  Writers  differ  as  to  the  Christian 
name  of  Valentin ;  some  call  him  Moses,  and  others  Peter.  He  was 
first  educated  in  the  school  of  Vouet;  hi  afterwards  visited  Italy, 
and  adopted  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo  Careraggio,  in  which  he 
painted  several  admirable  pictures,  and  ho  became  one  of  the  beat  of  the 
'  naturalisti,'  or  followers  of  Cnravaggio,  at  Rome,  although  he  died  on 
tho  7th  of  August  1G34.  Valentin  died  of  a  fever  in  conaetpit-noe 
or  taking  a  cold  bath  on  a  hot  summers  evening,  after  smoking  and 
drinking  wino  to  excess.  Cardinal  Francesco  liarboriui,  nephew  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  was  a  great  patron  to  Valentin,  and  employed  him 
to  paint  several  pictures  for  him,  a  Death  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
others :  it  was  also  through  his  interest  thst  Valentin  was  com- 
missioned to  point  an  altar-piece  for  St.  Peter's,  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
SS.  Processo  and  Martiniano.  There  ia  also  in  the  Corsini  paUce  an 
oxcellent  picture  by  him  of  the  Denial  by  Peter.  He  did  not  often 
piiint  religious  subjects  :  his  favourite  pictures  were  scenes  from 
common  life,  ss  soldiers  playing  at  cards,  fortune-tellers,  concerts, 
and  tavern  scenes,  Ac.  He  painted  with  ease  and  rapidity,  generally 
from  nature,  had  a  light  touch,  snd  coloured  well  and  forcibly,  but 
his  drawing  is  often  incorrect,  and  his  forma  are  vulgar.  There 
are  eleven  pieces  by  Valentin  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  but  his 
works  ere  not  numerous :  several,  of  them  have  been  engraved.  N. 
Poussin  and  Valentin  were  contemporaries  at 
friend*. 

VALENTIN  IAN  I.,  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  who  reigned 
from  a.d.  304  to  375.  Ho  was  a  son  of  Count  Oration,  and  a  native 
of  Cibalia  in  Pannonia.  He  distinguished  himself  a*  a  gallant  warrior 
in  various  campaigns ,  bis  mind  was  uncorrupted  by  the  sophistries  of 
the  age,  and  his  body  was  strong  and  healthy.  After  the  death  of 
Jovian  in  364,  Valentinisn,  then  at  the  sge  of  forty-three,  wss  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Nieces,  although  be  himself  waa  absent  at  Anoyrs, 
and  had  never  employed  any  means  for  tbe  purpose  of  raising  himself 
to  that  high  station.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  divided  tbe 
empire  between  himself  snd  his  brother  Valena,  reserving  for  himself 
thu  western  portion.  (Vales*,  Fuvitra.]  Ths  frontiers  of  the  empire 
wore  successively  exposed  to  great  danger  during  his  reign.  The 
Alemanni  and  Uurgundians  penetrated  into  Gaul  from  tbe  oast,  the 
Franks  from  the  north,  and  the  Saxons  made  inroads  from  the  sea. 
The  Picts  and  Scots  pressed  forward  from  tbe  north,  end  ravaged  the 
province  of  Britain.  Valeotinian  cbo«e  Paris  as  tbe  central  point  for 
Lis  operation*  against  the  barbai  iana,  and  through  bis  general,  Jovinus, 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Alemauni  in  366.  The  year  following 
he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  on  his  recovery  be  rsiscd 
his  son  Oration  to  the  rank  of  Augustas.  Britain  wss  in  the  mean- 
time delivered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Soots  by  Count 
Thcodurius,  who  recovered  the  country  ss  for  as  ths  wall  -of  Anto- 
ninus. In  SOS  tho  Alcinauui  renewed  their  attacks  upon  eastern  Gaul, 
and  plundored  Moguntiacum  (Mains);  but  Valentinisn  drove  them 
back,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  in  their  own  country,  near 
Solicinum  (Schmetsingen  or  Sulsbach),  ond  as  they  retreated  into  their 
forests  the  emperor  re-crossed  the  Rhine  snd  took  up  his  residence  at 
Treves.  With  tbo  view  of  securing  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gaul  sgaintt 
further  inroads  of  the  neighbouring  German*,  Valentinian  built  a  line 
of  fortifications  along  ths  bonks  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  bridge  of  boats 
on  tbe  Rhine  at  Moguntiacum.  Peace  was  also  concluded  with  Maori- 
onus,  king  of  the  Alemauni,  and  security  on  that  side  waa  for  the 
present  firmly  established.  The  Saxons,  in  one  of  the  predatory 
inroads  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  were  likowise  defeated,  and  all  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces.  After  these 
victories  and  tbo  estabiiahmont  of  peace,  Vnkntinian  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph  at  Treves,  and  the  orator  Q.  Aureliua  Syrnniachua 
proclaimed  tbe  valour  and  enterprising  spirit  of  tho  emperor.  Theo- 
dosius,  who  after  the  recovery  of  Britain  had  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  magiater  equitum,  was  sent,  in  872,  into  Africa,  where  Firmus  had 
revolted  and  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  prince.  Firmus  was 
conquerod  by  TheoJosiua,  and  reduced  to  auch  extn-mitica  that  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  in  873-  While  peace  wo*  thu*  restored  in 
Africa,  tbo  Quadi  and  Sarmates  rose  in  arms  and  invaded  Pannonia. 
Valentinian  himself  set  out  from  Treves  at  the  head  of  his  array, 
drove  tbe  barbarians  across  tbe  Danube,  and  pursued  them  into  Hun- 
gary. He  ravaged  the  country,  and  put  to  death  all  the  Quadi  who 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  barbarians  dospering  of  success,  sent  embas- 
sadors to  the  emperor  to  sue  for  pardon  and  peace.  Valentinisn,  who 
wa»  staying  at  Rregctio  when  they  arrived,  poured  Out  I 

all  his  indignation.  During  this  , 


poured  out  sg-iin*t  thorn 
he  broke  a  blood-vessel 
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end  wu  choked,  a.D.  375.  Valentinian  wm  a  man  of  sober  and  torn- 
pirate  habit*,  and  observed  u  general  toleration  towards  porse>n*  of 
all  creed",  without  however  entertaining  any  indifference  or  contempt 
for  the  Chriatiao  religion.  But  he  wu  of  a  passionate  charactor. 
which  often  led  him  to  aeU  of  cruelty.  The  condition  of  bia  sub- 
jects, and  of  Italy  lo  partiealar,  waa  greatly  improved  by  hi*  wise 

legislation. 

(Amuiian.  Marcellin.  ixvixxx.;  Zoaimue,  iii.  86,  tut.,  iv.  1,  Ac ;  S. 
Aoreliua  Viotor,  Efitome,  46:  compare  Uibboo,  Decline  and  Fall, 
chap.  25.) 

VALENTINIAN  II.,  FLA'VIUS,  also  called  Valentinian  the 
Younger,  waa  a  ion  of  Valentinian  I.  by  bia  wife  Jusiina,  and  waa 
only  four  year*  old  at  the  time  when  hia  father  died.  Gritian,  who 
bad  bcun  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in  367,  succeeded  Valen- 
i  I.  in  375.  and  made  hie  brother,  Valentinian  the  Younger,  bia 
in  the  government  of  the  empire,  assigning  to  him  tbo 
» of  Italy  and  the  weetern  part  of  lllyricum.  His  mother 
waa  to  r*ign  in  hie  name  until  he  abould  become  of  age. 
Oratian  waa  greatly  attached  to  young  Valentinian,  but  hi*  govern- 
ment waa  more  nominal  than  real,  since  Oratian  in  fact  governed  the 
whole  of  tbo  western  empire.  The  education  of  Valentinian  waa  left 
to  bia  mother,  who,  being  an  Arian,  endeavoured  to  inetil  the  name 
opinions  into  the  mind  of  her  eon.  Their  reeidenoe  was  at  Milan,  and 
when  Justiua  requested  the  archbishop  Ambrose  to  assign  a  church 
for  the  use  of  herself  and  her  son,  that  they  might  exercise  divine 
worship  according  to  the  Arian  forma,  Ambroae  strenuously  refused 
to  comply  with  her  request  This  gave  rise  to  tumults  at  Milan,  in 
which  the  life  of  the  young  emperor  himself  was  endangered  The 
court  however  waa  at  last  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  archbishop ;  but 
an  e.iict  was  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  which  granted 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  to  all  Christiana,  which  ogsin  created 
grest  disturbances.  [AsUBoaca,  Sr.]  M aximus,  who  after  the  death 
of  Oratian  in  338,  had  been  recognised  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  sod  Britain,  on  condition  that  be  abould  leave  Valentinian 
unaudited  ju  the  government  of  Italy,  was  tempted  by  tbo  religious 
di-pulcn  in  Italy  to  make  himself  master  of  that  country  al»o ;  and 
while  be  feiirued  a  faithful  attachment  to  Valentinian,  be  invaded 
Italy.  The  affri <hted  Justine  fled  with  her  two  children,  Valentinian 
and  Gal  la,  to  Theasakmioa,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Theodoatua. 
The  usurper  waa  conquered,  and  Valentinian  waa  restored  to  his 
throne  in  389.  [TncoDosica.]  Justine  did  not  long  survive  this  event, 
and  after  her  death  Vsleotioian  gave  up  his  Arian  hereeies,  and 
thus  gained  tbo  attachment  and  admiration  of  bia  subjects.  Peace 
waa  thus  restored  in  Italy,  bat  another  usurper  arose  in  GauL 
Count  Arboiraates  strove  to  gain  the  sovereignty  of  the  West.  Valcn. 
tiuian  allowed  himself  to  bo  persuade:!  to  go  himself  to  Ganl  in  392. 
While  staying  at  Vienna,  in  the  midst  of  bia  secret  enemies,  be 


ventured  to  oppose  tho  arroganco  of  Arbogastes,  and  a  few  day*  after- 
wards, on  the  15th  of  May  392,  he  was  found  strangled  in  h»  own 
apartment.    His  body  was  conveyed  to  Milan,  and  tho  funeral  oration 


spartm 
wh.ch. 


His  body 
Ambrose  delivered  over  it'ia  still 


Coin  of  Vales Unian  II. 
British  Mute  am.   Attest  alas. 

(PauL  DiaootL,  IL ;  Pomponiua  Last  in  ValaU. ;  Oroaiua,  viL  35 ; 
8.  Aurelius  Victor,  Efitomt,  48:  compere  GibboD,  Dtcl,«c  and  Fall, 
chap.  27.) 

VALENTINIAN  III.,  PLACI'OIUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  sod  of 
Cons  tan  tins  by  OalU  Placidia.  In  425,  when  ha  waa  only  a  boy  of  six 
years,  bia  uncle  Theodosius  II.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Auguitue, 
and  assigned  to  him  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  which  his 
mother  Placidia  w«»  to  govern  in  nis  name.  She  was  little  fit  for 
such  a  tajik,  and  the  contemptible  character  which  her  son  afterwards 
displayed  was  probably  the  result  of  the  dissolute  manner  in  whioh 
she  brought  him  up.  Her  two  generals,  Aetius  and  Ronifsciua,  who 
hare  justly  been  called  the  last  of  the  Romans,  might  yet  bsvo  saved 
the  sinking  empire  had  they  acted  in  conoord,  but  the  enmity  between 
them  hastened  its  downfall.  Gaul  waa  constantly  invaded  by  freah 
of  barbarisns,  but  Aetius  compelled  them  to  aue  for  peace. 
Bonifecius  had  the  command,  wai  lout,  and  fell  into  the 


Africa,  where 

hands  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  In  437,  Vslsntinlan  went  to 
Constantinople,  and  married  Eudoxia,  tho  daughter  of  Theodosius  II. 
and  Kudocia.  When  he  bud  reached  the  age  at  wVtch  he  might  at 
taut  have  taken  a  part  in  the  administration  of  his  empire,  ho  passed 
hU  (saw  in  act*  of  wanton  cruelty  aud  debauchery,  leaving  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  the  conduct  of  the  wars 
to  his  generals.  After  the  death  of  Theodoaius  1 1.,  in  whose  reign  the 
Eastern  empire  had  been  ravaged  and  ransacked  bv  the  Huns,  Attila, 
eic-o,  Dtv.  tou  ft. 


their  king,  invaded  Ganl  and  destroyed  many  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities.  But  in  451  they  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Chalons  by 
Aetius,  and  driven  back  acroee  the  Rhine.  In  the  year  following  how- 
ever they  invaded  Italy,  and,  as  Aetiua  bad  not  sufficient  troops 


them  in  a  decisive  battle,  the  freedom  of  Italy  waa  purchased  by 
bumjliation  and  great  sacrifices.  The  greatness  of  Aotius  had  long 


nourished  tho  aecret  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  impotent  Valsntiuian, 
and  in  454  ho  asaafsinaled  him  with  bis  own  hand.  But  the  emperor 
himself  did  not  long  survive  this  atrocious  act :  on  the  16th  of  March, 
4S5,  he  was  murdered  by  the  patrician  Petroniue  "' 
wife  had  been  violated  by  " 
throne  of  the  West 


Coin  of  Vilrnthdai!  III. 
Bri:idh  Museum,    Aotual  alas. 


(Paul.  Disoon.,  v. ;  Pomponiua  Lset  in  Valenl. ;  compare  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  chaps.  33  and  35.) 

S,  l'U'BLIDS 


VALERIA'S  US,  PU'BLIOS  LICI'MUS,  a  Roman  emperor, 
reigned  from  a.d.  258  till  260.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and 
descended  of  a  noble  family.  He  rose  gradually  from  one  office  to 
another,  and  st  the  time  when  Dwius  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Goths,  Valerianue  held  a  distinguished  post  in  his  armies.  In  251 
Deciua,  in  his  desire  to  revive  the  ancient  political  virtue  of  the 
Romans,  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  the  censorship,  which  had 
been  extinct  since  the  days  of  Titus  and  Vespasian.  Tho  election 
waa  left  to  the  benate,  and  tho  senators  unanimously  elected  Valerianus 
as  the  moat  worthy.  A  speech,  in  whioh  tho  emperor  Deciua  la  said 
to  have  announced  to  Valerianus  bis  elevation  to  the  censorship,  and 
described  to  him  tbo  powrrs  it  conferred  upon  him,  is  preserved  in 
Trebelliua  Pollio's  history  of  Valerianus  (c.  2).  Valerianus  urged  his 
incapacity  to  perform  the  arduous  duties  of  sueb  an  office ;  and  while 
the  negooiatioua  were  still  going  on  a  new  war  with  the  Goths  broke 
out,  and  the  censorship  of  Valerianus  remained  a  mere  title,  aa  Deciua 
aud  his  generals  had  to  use  all  their  energy  against  tho  enemy.  In 
253,  when  Gallus  was  murdered  by  .■Einilianus,  Valerianus  had  the 
command  of  the  legions  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  with  them  he 
hastened  to  Italy  to  avenge  the  death  of  bis  sovereign,  *-Emdisuua 
however  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers  in  the  plains  of  S  polo  to, 
before  Valerianus  bad  time  to  strike  a  blow,  and  Valerianus  was  called 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  tho  Roman  world. 
Hi*  mild  and  unblemished  character,  his  prudeuce,  experience,  and 
learning,  inspired  both  the  eenate  and  the  people  with  confidence. 
The  Roman  empire  was  threatened  at  tiiat  time  by  formidable  enemies 
on  nil  pi  ilea,  and  required  the  emperor  to  be  an  onenrrtic  geueral  as 
well  aa  a  wise  ruler.  Valerianus,  who  on  bia  aooesaion  viu  at  leant 
sixty  years  of  age,  immediately  appointed  hia  son  Galiieuua  hia  col- 
league in  tho  empire.  This  choice  waa  very  unhappy ;  for  Gallienue 
was  an  effeminate  and  carele&s  man,  and  the  whole  period  of  their 
joint  reign  was  a  series  of  calamities,  interrupted  only  by  ono  greet 
victory  of  Postumus,  a  general  of  Gallienua,  over  the  Franka,  in  256, 
while  his  master  waa  revelling  in  the  pleasures  of  bis  court  at  Treves. 
Home  German  tribes  ravaged  Gaul  and  Spain,  while  the  Ooths  crossed 
the  Danube  and  invaded  the  countries  sooth  of  that  river.  At  the 
samo  time,  Sapor  I.,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  already  made  himself 
master  of  Armenia,  disturbed  tha  peace  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
Notwithstanding  hia  advanced  age,  Valerianus  left  the  caro  of  the 
northern  provinces  to  hia  generals,  and  marched  in  perron  against  the 
Persians.  Ho  croesed  the  Euphrates,  and  met  his  enemy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ed  esse.  The  Roman*  were  vanquished,  and  tbo  treachery 
of  Macriatm*,  the  prsef actus  prastorio,  delivered  Valerianus  Into  the 
hands  of  Sapor  in  ^00.  The  Roman  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  Sapor  himself  tilled  tho  vacant  throne  of  the  empire  with  one 
Cyriadee  of  Antioab,  who  received  the  acclamations  of  the  army.  In 
order  to  gam  tho  savour  of  hie  conqueror,  Valerianus  betrayed  hia 
own  country,  and  conducted  Sapor  to  Antiooh,  whioh  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  destroyed,  and  Syria  and  Cllioia  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  victor.  But  notwithstanding  this,  Valerianus  was  dragged  about 
by  Sapor  as  s  slave,  dressed  in  the  imperial  purple,  and  treated  in  the 
moat  humiliating  manner.    It  is  related  that  whenever  Sapor  mounted 

shame  :  after  his  denth  his  body  was  flayed,  his  skin  was  studied  with 
straw,  and  set  up  in  a  temple  in  Persia  as  a  monument  of  Sapor's 
victory. 

Valerianus  deserve*  both  the  praise  and  censure  whioh  have  been 
beetowod  upon  him  :  he  was  a  well  meaning  but  feeble  governor.  In 
bis  conduct  towards  the  Christians  he  was  at  first  mild  and  tolerant, 
but  during  tho  Utter  half  of  his  reign  tbo  influence  of  Macrianua,  a 
xcaloua  upholder  of  paganism,  induced  Valerianus  to  begin  as  bitter  a 
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persecution  of  the  Christians  m  thai  wbioh  bad  t*ktn  place  in  ths 
reign  of  Dtoius. 


too  41) 


Coin  of  Valerlsnss. 
Urili»b  Miuemo.    Actual  1 


(Trebellius  Pollio,  Volerianui ;  S.  Aurel.  Viator,  Epitome,  c.  32; 
Eutropius,  iz.  6 ;  £onsrss,  xii.,  p.  025 ;  Luaebiu*,  27tV.  Ecelei.,  vii.  1 0 : 
compare  Gibbon,  Hilton/  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  c  x) 

VALERIUS  A'NTIAS,  QUINTCS,  or  Valerius  or  Aotium,  wrote 
Annals  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  about  the  time  of 
Sulla,  in  45  book*  at  leut.  Gclliua  {vil.  0)  mentions  the  45th  book. 
He  ia  often  cited  by  Livy;  but  Livy  used  hi*  Annals  with  caution,  and 
observe*  on  hi*  exaggerations  in  number*. 

VALE'KIUS  FLACCUS.   [Fuaccvs,  Caiub  VALtRius.) 

VALEHIUS  MA'XIMUS  was,  according  to  an  anonymous  Latin 
life  of  bill),  of  a  Patrician  family,  and  of  the  Gem  Valeria :  on  bis 
mother's  side  he  belonged,  according  to  the  same  authority,  to  the 
Gen*  Fabia,  and  from  these  two  families  derived  his  name  of  Valerius 
Maiiu.ua  But  this  account  of  tho  origin  of  the  name  Maximua  may 
be  safely  rejected.  The  anon;  mous  Life  states  that  Valerius  Maximua 
spent  bis  youth  and  part  of  his  early  manhood  in  improving  himself 
by  education :  he  afterwards  served  in  the  army,  and  accompanied 
Sextua  Pompeins  to  Asia.  This  last  circumstance  ia  confirmed  by 
Valerius  {il  c.  6)  in  a  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Sextus  Pompeins 
and  himself  witnessing  in  the  island  of  Ccoa  tho  death  of  an  old 
woman,  who,  being  weary  of  life,  determined  to  die  by  poison,  and 
invited  Pompey  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  This  Sextos  Pompeiua 
was  consul  in  a.o.  14,  ibe  year  in  which  Augustus  died,  and  seems  to 
have  been  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia,  and  to  have  hod  Vateiius 
Maximus  among  bis  coinitcs.    Nothing  more  ia  known  of  Valerius. 

Valerius  Maximua  ia  the  author  of  a  work  in  niue  books,  entitled 
'Bxemplorum  Mcmorabiliutu  Libri  Novem  ad  Tiberium  Catsarem 
Augustum.'  It  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tiberias  Cwsar  Augustus, 
who  is  eulogised  as  the  patron  of  all  virtues  and  the  enemy  of  vice. 
It  is  concluded  from  a  passage  in  tho  ninth  book  (c  II)  that  this 
work  was  written  after  the  downfall  of  Sejenus,  who  appears  to  be 
clearly  pointed  at  in  this  passage,  though  bis  name  is  not  mentioned. 
The  work  of  Valerius  consists  of  short  stories  and  anecdotes,  taken 
from  various  writers.  The  chapters  into  which  each  book  ia  divided 
have  their  appropriate  headings,  under  which  the  subdivisions  of  each 
chapter  are  arranged:  such  as  (lib.  L)  'on  religion,'  'on  simuUtod 
religion,'  'on  foregu  religion  rejected,'  ' on  auspices,'  'on  omens,'  'on 
prodigies,'  'on  dream*,'  'on  miraculous  things;'  (lib.  ix.),  'on  luxury 
and  lust,'  '  on  cruelty,'  '  on  anger  and  hatred,'  and  so  on.  Each  head 
ia  illustrated  by  examples.  This  collrctiou  has  some  value,  an  the 
author  baa  preserved  many  facta  which  would  bo  otherwise  unknown ; 
but  his  want  of  judgment  renders  his  statements  doubtful  when  they 
cannot  be  confirmed  by  other  authority.  lie  was  not  critically 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitution  of  hia  own  country,  and 
accordingly  his  work  should  be  used  with  caution.  A  singular  blunder 
of  his  is  pointed  out  by  Savigny  ('Da*  lUoht  dee  Beaitsee,'  p.  175, 
6th  cd.).  The  style  of  Valerius  Maximus  is  totally  devoid  of  all 
merit :  it  fall*  so  far  below  the  beet  writer*  of  bis  age,  that  some 
critic*  have,  on  this  ground  alone,  in  oppoaition  to  the  evidenoe 
already  given,  assigned  him  to  a  much  later  period.  Juliu*  Paris,  a 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  epitomised  the  work  of  Valerius;  and  this 
epitome,  which  has  been  published  by  Mai,  varies  somewhat  from  the 
present  text  of  Valerius  both  as  to  matter  and  expression.  There  is 
also  an  epitome  byJanuarius  Nepotianoa;  and  another,  which  was 
u  ado  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  by  J.  Honorin*. 

There  is  appended  to  the  work  of  Valerius  in  It*  present  form  a 
fragment  of  a  work,  entitled  '  D*  Norn  imbue,  Pranomuiibus,  Coguo- 
miuibus,  Agnominibus,'  which  is  on  a  d liferent  subject  from  the  other 
nino  books.  It  profotses  to  be  an  epitome  or  compendium  by  the 
aame  Juliu*  Paris.  This  is  clearly  an  extract  from  some  other  work 
than  that  of  Valerius  Maxima*,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is 
an  extract  from  tho  'Annalce'  of  Valerius  of  Antium ;  but  on  what 
thin  cunjoctur*  is  founded  is  not  oloar. 

The  first  edition  of  Valerius  Maximua  was  printed  at  Strasbourg 
about  1470.  Subsequent  editions  arc  numerous.  Od«  of  the  beet  is 
by  A.  Torrenius,  4to,  Leyden,  1720;  the  latest  is  by  C.  Kempuus, 
8vo,  Brrol.,  1S54,  Valerius  Maximua  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages.  There  is  an  English  version  by  Speed,  8vo» 
London,  1978.  The  epitome  of  JuLus  Paris  was  publisbo.l  by  Mai,  in 
bw  'Sc.iptorum  Vcterum  Nova  Collcctio.'  4lo,  Homo,  1628,  voL  iii., 
*  huh  also  contains  tho  epitome  of  Jsuuarins  Neputiauu*. 

(Vossiua,  Dt  IlUtorici,  Latin* ;  Buhr,  GaMchU  der  JtimUchen 
Lucrtttvr.) 


VALE'RIUS  POPLPCOLA.  [Publico!.*-} 

VALE'RIUS  PROBUS,  MARCUS,  a  Roman  grammarian,  who  was 
living  in  tho  time  of  Nero,  wss  a  native  of  Berytue  in  Syria.  He 
served  originally  in  the  army,  but  afterwards  betook  himself  to  study. 
Having  formed  a  taste  for  verbal  criticism,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
emendation  of  authors  and  to  annotations  on  them.  _  A  abort  time 
before  hi*  death  he  made  an  emendation  of  the  following  passage  of 
S.illuat :—" Satis  eloqucntim,  aapientbn  panitn;'  in  which  he  read 
'  loqueotuo '  for  'eloqu*nti».'  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  this  emendation,  and  gave  a  reason  for  it.  (Uellius,  i.  15.)  Accord- 
ing to  Uellius,  he  also  wrote  on  the  aoeentof  eertain  Punic  words,  and 
ou  the  secret  meaning  of  the  letter*  or  symbols  in  the  Epistles  of 
C  Julius  Caesar  to  C.  Oppiua  and  Baibus  Cornelius.  This  Valerius 
Probus  may  bo  tho  grammarian  of  the  aame  name  who  is  of  teu  cited 
in  the  Scholia  on  Terence,  and  also  the  author  of  Scholia  on  Virgil* 
'  Georgics '  and  '  Bucolics.' 

The  work  entitled  *D*  Interpretandi*  Notia  Romanorum'  is  not 
that  to  which  Qelliua  refers,  for  the  work  mentioned  by  Gellins  was 
on  secret  writing,  whereas  this  is  on  abbreviated  writing,  or  steno- 
graphy. There  are  several  edition*  of  tbia  work.  One  of  the  beat  ia 
by  Lindebrog,  8vo,  Leyden,  1599.  The  two  book*  *  Iuetitutionutn 
Grammat.earuia,'  which  bear  tho  Dame  of  Valerius  Probus,  sre  also 
supposed  to  be  by  another  and  a  later  writer.  They  were  edited  by 
Lindemann,  in  hi*  'Corpus  Grammatieorutn  Latinorum,'  4to,  Leipzig, 
1831. 

(Suetonius,  Be  Illiutribtu  Crammaiici* ;  Buhr,  GeeckUhte  der  Romt- 
scAen  Liter  aiur.) 

VALKS1DS.    [Vatoi*.  U.  Da.] 

VALLA,  LORENZO,  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  Latin  scboUrs 
of  the  15th  century,  wa*  born  at  Rome,  according  to  Drakenboreb,  in 
1407,  but  according  to  others  five  years  later.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language  under  the  tuition  of  Aurispa.  Owing  to  the 
trouble*  consequent  upon  tbo  death  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  Valla  with- 
draw from  Rome,  and  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching  rhetoric  at 
Pavia  and  Milan.  In  1435  be  went  to  Naples,  where  he  eontinued  the 
same  occupation,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  King  Alfonso  L  of 
Naples.  He  is  said  to  have  instructed  the  king  in  the  Latin  language. 
Valla  and  BaecodelU  used  to  read  to  the  king  during  dinner  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  and  especially  Livy'a  Roman  History,  and  to  converse 
with  the  kmg  about  the  subjects  which  were  road.  While  at  Naples, 
Valla  began  by  his  writings  to  show  his  talent  as  a  critio  and  a  scholar. 
The  freedom  with  which  be  treated  Livy.  and  the  fearless  wanner  in 
which  he  attacked  historical  and  theological  errors,  drew  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  contemporary  scholars  and  theologians ;  for  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  Livy  a  statements  was  regarded  iu  those  times  as  a 
kind  of  heresy.  After  having  spent  some  years  at  Naples  be  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  a  canon  of  St.  John  in  the  Late  ran.  But  his 
heresies  endangered  bis  safety ;  and  after  some  time  he  was  compel. ed, 
by  tbs  command  of  the  pope,  to  quit  Rome.  Valla  returned  to 
j  Naples,  where  Alfonso,  as  before,  gave  him  protection  against  his 
enemies,  and  in  1443  the  king  appointed  him  his  private  secretary. 
The  number  of  hia  enemies,  among  whom  we  may  mention  BeceodelH, 
Farina,  and  Poggio,  waa  increased  by  the  bitterness  with  which  Valla 
inveighed  against  them  ;  and  a  theological  dispute,  in  which  he 
becatno  involved  at  Naples,  bad  the  most  serious  consequence*  for 
him :  he  was  summoned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Nsples  before  an 
assembly  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  city,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Valla  evaded  tbo  execution  by  declaring  that  he  believed 
everything  which  the  Church  required,  until  Alfonso  had  time  to 
rescue  him.  Poggio  relates  tbat  h»  was  scourged  round  a  convent  at 
Naples,  and  then  expelled  from  Naples.  This  story  is  believed  to  bo 
a  malicious  fabrication  of  Poggio ;  but  however  this  may  be,  Valla  left 
Naples  and  went  to  Rome  to  justify  himself  before  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals,  and  ha  succeeded  so  well  thst  Pope  Nicholas  V.  not  only 
treated  bin)  with  great  distinction,  but  appointed  him  professor  of 
rhetoric  with  a  handsome  salary.  He  was  also  restored  to  bis  place  a* 
canon  of  Si  John  in  the  Lateran,  and  was  at  last  raised  to  the  office 
of  secretary  to  the  pope.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1457,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  1465,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  which  he  bed  been 
a  canon,  where  his  tombstono  still  remains.  It  had  at  on*  time  been 
removed  from  the  church,  but  Niebuhr  discovered  it  and  as  used  it  to 
be  restored. 

Vails  was  the  ablest  Latin  scholar  of  his  time.  He  waa  the  first 
who  read  the  ancient  writers  in  a  true  critical  spirit  He  was  alao 
the  first  who  pointed  out  inconsistencies  in  Livy,  for  which  be  was 
bitterly  persecuted  by  Poggio  and  Morsndu*  of  Bologna.  The  con- 
troversies which  were  carried  on  between  him  and  bis  antagonists  are 
almost  unequalled  in  the  history  of  literature  for  their  bitterness  1 
they  sre  full  of  the  most  vehement  invective*  and  slanderous  imputa- 
tion*. Valla's  works  are  partly  historical,  partly  controversial  or 
critical:  after  his  desth  two  collection*  of  them  were  published,  one 
at  Venice  in  1492,  and  a  more  oomplete  one  at  Basel  in  1640.  Those 
works  which  deserve  especial  mention  are  hia  '  Elegoutia;  Serin  on  ia 
Lstini,'  which  has  often  been  printed,  and  is  still  very  useful;  his 
'Notei  in  Novum  Testementum,  aive  de  Collations  Novi  TeMaim  nti,' 
in  two  books  ;  and  hi*  Commentaries  on  Livy  and  Sallust  Valla 
also  translated  into  latin  tbe  Fables  of  .*Uop,  Homer's  Iliad,  Thucy- 
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didea,  and  Herodotus.  The  last  tranalation  m  incomplete  when  he 
died,  and  waa  finished  by  FonUnus.  Hia  translations  have  been 
severely  eensured  hy  modern  critios  for  their  carelessness  and  inaocu- 
racy,  but  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  thsir  deficiencies  may 
not  have  riseu  altogether  from  bis  imperfect  kuowledgo  of  Greek  or 
carelesiiues*,  but  also  from  tho  bad  tminuacripta  which  he  used. 

The  biography  of  Valla  involves  many  difficulties,  which  partly 
ftriso  from  the  false  or  exaggerated  accounts  of  his  enemies.  A  tniuuto 
and  critical  history  of  the  life  of  Valla  ii  given  by  Drakenborch,  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  his  edition  of  Livy.  Comparo  also  Hodius, 
Dt  Qrrrcu  7tf  wtrtitu,  p.  10*.  Ac. ;  Voasius,  De  IJutor.  Lot.,  p.  57»,  Ac. ; 
Fabrieius,  BiUiotktea  Lalina  Media  el  Inflma  j£lat.,  under  '  Vaila,' 
where  a  complete  list  of  bis  works  is  given;  Baylo,  Dictionnairt 
Hutoriqiu  tt  Critiqw,  under  '  Valla.' 

VALLE,  PIETRO  DKLLA,  aurnamed  II  Pellegrino,  a  traveller  of 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  2nd  of  April  16S6.  Pos- 
sessed of  an  independent  fortune,  he  spent  bis  youth  in  literary  pur- 
suits ;  his  versos  procured  him  admission  into  the  academy  of  the 
UmoristL  The  expectation  of  a  war  created  by  the  disturbances 
which  followed  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  induced  Bella  Valle  to  turn 
soldier.  He  does  not  appear  however  to  have  seen  any  land  aorvice 
at  that  time,  and  of  a  cruise  which  ho  made  off  the  coasts  of  Barbery 
in  a  8paniah  fleet  in  1911,  he  says  himself  that  they  had  only 


An  unsuccessful  love  affair,  in  which  he  was  engaged  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  drove  him  to  Naples  to  consult  his  friend  Mario  Scbipano, 
about  a  project  ha  had  formed  to  vl*it  the  Holy  Land.  At  Naples  he 
took  upon  him  tho  habit,  and  mode  a  vow  always  to  bear  tho  name, 
of  a  pilgrim.  Ho  embarked  at  Venice  on  the  8th  of  June,  1614,  and 
continued  an  unsettled  traveller  till  1026.  Ho  first  bent  his  course 
to  Constantinople,  which  ho  reached  on  the  16th  of  Auguat;  he 
remained  there  till  the  25th  of  September  1616.  From  Constantinople 
he  proceeded  by  wuy  of  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  Leaving 
Cairo  on  tho  8th  of  March  1616,  ho  travelled  by  land  to  Aleppo  and 
Baghdad,  where  he  fell  in  lovo  with  Maanl  Gioerida,  a  young  Chaldean, 
a  native  of  Mardin,  whenco  her  parents  had  been  driven  by  tho  Kurds, 
and  married  her.  Delia  Vallo  carried  hia  wife  into  Persia,  where  he 
was  favourably  received  by  8hah  Abba*.  He  remained  in  Persia  six 
years  (January  1617,  to  January  1623),  during  which  time  he  visited, 
in  the  suite  of  tho  king,  Ispahan,  the  Caspian  provinces,  and  Aier- 
bijou.  He  served  in  a  war  between  Persia  iind  the  Porte,  and  endea- 
voured to  procure  somo  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Christians 
ha  Persia.  In  December,  1621,  his  wifs  died  :  he  bad  her  cornao 
embalmed,  intending  to  carry  it  to  Roma  with  him.  In  the  beginning 
of  1623  he  isiled  from  Gombroon  to  Sunt :  hs  remained  in  India  till 
the  close  of  1021.  He  returned  by  Muscat  to  Basrah,  traversed  tho 
desert  to  Aleppo,  and  visiting  Cyprus,  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Naples  by 
the  way,  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  28th  of  March  1626.  Here  Delia 
Valle  deposited  the  body  of  his  wife  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  on 
the  23rd  of  May  1627 :  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  her,  in 
the  delivery  of  which  he  was  interrupted  by  his  tears.  Some  authors 
my  that  his  audience  sympathised  with  him ;  others  that  thoy  laughed 
at  him. 

Urban  VIIL,  to  whom  Delia  Valle  presented  a  memoir  on  the  con- 
dition of  Georgia,  appointed  him  an  honorary  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber. Soon  after  he  buried  his  first  wife,  Delia  Valle  married  a 
young  relation  of  hers  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  travels. 
Having  in  a  violent  access  of  anger  killed  a  ooachman  on  the  Place  of 
St.  Peter,  whilo  the  pope  was  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the  benediction, 
Delia  Valle  was  baniahed  from  Rome,  bnt  aoon  obtained  a  pardon  and 
leave  to  return.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  April  1052. 

Delia  Valle  caused  to  be  printed  in  1627,  but  did  not  publish,  the 
oration  which  he  pronounced  over  his  wife's  body  at  the  funeral  cere- 
mony. In  1628  hn  caused  to  be  printed  at  Venice  an  account  of  Shah 
Abbas,  which  Bellori  (1662)  says  was  not  published  :  a  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work  appeared  at  Paris  in  1631.  Delia  Vallo  published  in 
1641, '  Di  trc  nuove  Meniere  di  Verso  sdrucciolo,  Diaoorao  di  Pietro 
della  Valle  nell'  Academia  degli  Umoristi  ii  Fantaslico,  detta  nclla 
stcsaa,  a"  20  di  Novembre,  1 633.'  In  1G50  he  published  the  first  port  of 
tho  lotters  written  to  his  friend  Scbipano  in  tho  course  of  his  trsvela  : 
this  first  part  was  contained  in  one  4to  volume,  and  brought  down  the 
narrative  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Maani  Gioerida.  Tho 
letters  relating  to  Persia  were  published  after  hia  death,  in  1659,  in 
two  volumes :  the  third  part — his  Indian  travels  and  his  return  to 
Rome—  were  published  in  1662.  This  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Dutch,  and  German  ;  an  English  translation  of  the  last  part 
was  published  in  1665.  Tho  memoir  on  Georgia  presented  to 
Urban  VIIL  was  inacrted  by  Thdvenot  in  the  first  volume  of  hia 
Collection.  In  1644  Delia  Vallo  composed  a  narrative  of  tho  adven- 
tures of  his  second  wife,  which  doei  not  appear  over  to  have  been 
published.  He  also  left  in  manuscript  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the 
kings  or  chiofs  subject  to  Persia,  and  some  plana  and  drawings,  which 
his  widow  refused  to  communicate  for  publication.  Delia  Valle 
appears  to  have  been  rash  and  vain,  but  be  possessed  the  susceptibility 
to  external  impressions,  retentive  memory,  snd  facility  of  expression, 
which  is  frequently  found  in  persons  of  that  character.  His 


of  routes  and  distances,  of  the  external  appearance 
of  manners  and  customs,  are  lively  and  accurate. 


(Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaygi  dacrilti  in  Le.Utrt  familiare  al  suo  amice 
Mario  &Ai;>ano;  Bellori,  Life  of  DM*  Valle.  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  his  Travels  published  at  Rome  in  1602  ;  Ihajraykit  UnwerttlU.) 

VALLISNK'RI,  or  VALISNIE'RI,  ANTONIO,  au  Italian  natu- 
ralist, was  born  on  May  the  3rd,  lu'til,  at  the  castle  of  Treailico,  of 
which  hi*  father  was  governor.  Ho  receive  1  his  early  education  from 
the  Jesuits  at  Modena.  and  by  thorn  was  instructed  in  the  philosophy 
and  science  of  the  schools  of  the  day.  In  16->3  he  repaired  to  Bologna, 
where  he  studied  medicine  under  tho  celebrated  Malpighi,  and  acquired 
from  him  a  task,  for  tho  obaervation  of  nature,  as  well  u  an  iropres- 
•iou  of  th«  unaoundnoas  of  tho  prevailin,'  systems  of  philosophy  and 
science.  In  1081  he  graduated  at  Regiio,  but  agaiu  returned  to 
Bologna,  to  pursue  his  natural-history  studies  under  Malpighi,  who 
after  three  more  years  of  application,  ia  said  to  have  dismissed  his 
ptipil  in  thoBo  word?  :  "Systems  ore  ideal  and  mutable.  Observation 
and  experience  are  solid  and  unchangeable."  He  visited  Padua, 
Vernon,  and  Parma,  and  in  108o  oornmenced  the  practice  of  a  physician 
in  Regglo.  Hero  he  devoted  all  hia  leisure  to  the  study  of  nature : 
he  planted  a  botanic  garden,  mado  collections  of  plants,  tumorals,  and 
objects  of  interest  in  hU  neighbourhood,  and  commenced  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  anatomy  of  the  silkworm,  from  which  ho  was  led 
to  the  study  generally  of  the  mettmornhosea  and  generation  of  insects. 
HaviDg  published  his  observations,  they  acquired  him  great  reputa- 
tion, and  he  was  invited  to  occupy  a  chair  amongst  Uio  medical  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  I'adua  in  17u0.  On  taking  his  position 
amongst  the  teachers  of  an  old  university,  he  felt  that  hia  views  were 
opposed  to  prevailing  systems,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  alarm  at 
his  teaching,  he  published  a  lecturo  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain the  position  that  the  studies  of  tho  moderns  do  not  overturn,  but 
confirm  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  Notwithstanding 
this  attempt  to  appease  the  advocates  of  old  systems,  and  of  entire 
obedience  to  prescribed  authority,  Vallisneri  attacked  with  so  much 
energy  the  prevailing  errors  in  medicine,  and  especially  in  tho  sciences 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  that  he  met  with  muoh  opposition.  But 
ho  found  an  able  protector  in  Frederic  Marcello,  the  procurator  of 
8t.  Mark,  and  in  1711  was  appointed  to  tho  first  choir  of  the  theory 
of  medicine. 

During  the  interval  of  hii  lectures  Vallisneri  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  natural  history,  and  for  this  purpose  made  an 
excursion  to  the  Apennines,  and  also  visited  Luoca,  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
Florence,  and  other  part*  of  Italy.  In  theae  excursions  he  made  con- 
siderable collections  of  objects  in  natural  history,  as  well  aa  found 
many  subjects  of  interesting  research  for  the  inicroeoope,  which  he 
used  with  great  success.  In  1720  ho  was  invited  by  Pope  Clement  XI. 
to  become  physician  to  his  holiness  in  the  plsoo  of  the  celebrated 
Lanciai,  but  he  refused.  In  1728  the  Duke  of  Modena  presented  him 
with  the  order  of  knighthood,  which  was  to  be  hereditary  in  bis 
family.  Ho  was  also  invited  early  in  his  career  to  become  first  pro- 
fessor of  physic  at  Turin,  with  a  large  salary,  which  he  declined.  He 
was  known  by  hia  writings  and  correspondence  to  men  of  science  in 
Great  Britain,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  Vallisneri  was  married  in  101*2,  and  although  bis  wife  pro- 
duced hint  eighteen  children,  sho  managed  his  family  with  so  much 
good  sense  and  prudence,  that  he  was  always  in  easy  circum«Unces, 
and  enjoyed  much  domestic  felicity.    He  died  on  the  18th  of  January 

1730,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Kremitani  at  Pad  us.  He 
his  numerous  family,  three  daughter*  and 
tdition  of  hia  father's  works,  in  three  folio 

1733. 

Vallisneri  deservedly  ranks  high  aa  a  naturalist  and  a  physician. 
He  published  many  papers  on  the  various  departments  of  natural 
history,  in  which  ho  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  observation  of  external 
nature  before  proceeding  to  generalisation.  He  did  much  by  hia  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  inquiries,  in  conjunction  with  the  labours 
of  Malpighi,  Itedi,  and  others,  to  reseuo  medicine  from  the  thraldom 
of  received  opinions,  and  to  upset  the  absurd  hypotheses  of  the 
functions  of  the  animal  economy  which  prevailed  in  his  day.  He  was 
a  great  opponent  of  the  ductrine  of  equivocal  or  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, a  notion  that  was  generally  entertained  by  physiologists  of 
that  day,  and  which  then,  as  now,  was  often  looked  upon  as  involving 
consequences  opposed  to  religions  truth.  His  contributions  to  botany 
were  uot  numerous:  but  hia  catalogue  of  plants  collected  around 
leghorn  was  a  valuable  production  lor  its  time,  and  his  paper  on  the 
fructification  of  Lenma  was  an  important  addition  to  existing  know- 
ledge of  tho  structure  of  a  very  obscure  and  interesting  tribe  of 
plants.  As  a  physician  ho  was  a  judicious  observer  of  the  effects  of 
remedies  in  relieving  disease,  find  was  among  the  first  to  use  Peruvian 
bark  :  he  published  several  essays  on  tho  aotion  of  this  and  other 
medicines  on  the  human  economy.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in 
that  of  a  curious  and  interesting  genua  of  plants,  called  by  Micheli 
Vallimeria. 

(Biachoff,  Lthrbuch  der  Botanik  ;  Holler,  Bib.  Bot. ;  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.) 
VALMONT  DK  BOMARE,  J.  ('.,  was  b^rti  st  Rotten,  September  17, 

1731.  He  originally  studied  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  practising  ai 
the  bar,  but  hn  attachment  to  natural  history  induced  him  to  abandon 
a  profession  so  foreign  to  his  tastes-  Having  obtained  from  the  Duke 
d'Argenson  a  travelling  appointment  of  some  kind,  ho  visited  the 
principal  citiia  of  Europe,  and  examined  t 


1(3",  ami  wna  uuneiJ  in  tu< 
left  behind  him  only  four  of 
one  son,  who  published  an  c 
volumes,  at  Venice,  in  1733. 
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muMumi  of  object*  in  natural  history  which  they  contained.  He  took 
an  especial  interest  in  mineralogy,  and  visited  minea  and  metsllurgic 
establishments  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  hia  knowledge  in  thii 
deportment  of  science.  During  hia  travels,  of  which  bo  published  an 
account,  he  visited  Lapland  and  Iceland,  and  returned,  laden  with 
object*  of  natural  history,  to  Paris  in  1758.  In  1758  he  published  a 
list  of  objects  in  natural  history,  under  tbe  title  'Catalogue  dun 
Cabinet  d'Hietoiro  Naturrlle,'  12mo.  In  1701  and  1762  he  pabliehrd 
a  large  work  on  mineral*  generally,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  entitled  '  Nouvelle 
Exposition  du  Rogue  Mineral.'  Hia  greatest  work  wax  a  dictionary 
of  natural  history,  entitled  '  Dictionnaire  Raisonno'  Universal  d'Hia- 
toire  Katurelle,'  in  6  Tola,  8vo.  Tbia  work  waa  one  of  very  comuder- 
abln  merit,  and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various  objeote  In  tbe  three 
kingdom*  of  nature,  and  of  their  uaee  in  the  economy  of  the  art*.  It 
ha*  gone  through  a  great  number  of  edition*,  printed  at  various 
place*,  and  i*  the  baaia  of  more  modern  dictionaries  on  the  name 
subject.  He  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  history  in  Pari*  from 
1756  to  1788.  He  bad  oiTara  to  accept  chain  of  natural  history  in 
Russia  and  Portugal,  but  refused.  lie  died  at  Pari*,  August  24, 1807. 
(Haller,  Bib.  Bot. ;  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.) 

VALOIS,  HENRY  DE,  commonly  called  by  his  Latinised  name, 
Honrious  Valerius,  a  celebrated  French  scholar,  was  born  at  Pari*  on 
the  10th  of  September  1603,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  noble 
family  of  Normandy.  He  waa  eduoated  at  Verdun,  in  the  college  of 
the  Jesuit*,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  where 
he  had  the  instruction  of  Petavius  and  Sirmond,  both  of  whom  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  his  talent*.  In  1622  he  went  to  Bourges  to 
stndy  jurisprudence,  and  after  tbe  completion  of  hi*  studies  he 
practised  for  several  year*  aa  a  lawyer,  but  more  to  please  hia  father 
than  from  his  own  inclination,  for  tbe  atudy  of  the  ancient  authors 
waa  hia  favourite  pursuit.  At  last  however  he  gave  up  hia  pro- 
fessional occupations  altogether,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literature.  He  worked  very  hard  and  without  any  intermission, 
except  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  which  he  used  to  devote  to  his 
friends.  His  excessive  study  coat  him  his  right  eye,  and  the  left  waa 
so  much  weakened  that  be  could  not  contiouo  hia  studies  without  a 
reader.  But  hi*  father  waa  too  economical  to  allow  bis  son  auy  sum 
of  mooey  for  this  purpose,  and  De  Vitlois  wonld  have  had  a  miserable 
existence,  bad  not  a  friend,  M.  de  M emits,  given  him  a  handsome 
penaion.  De  Valoia  enjoyed  this  until  the  death  of  hia  father  in 
1669,  which  placed  him  in  independent  circumstances.  The  repu- 
tation which  ho  aoquired  by  this  timo  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic  induced 
the  French  clergy  to  apply  to  him  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  j 
writers  on  ecclesiastical  history.  De  Valoia,  who  had  before  been 
requested  to  lend  bis  assistance  in  this  undertaking,  had  refused  to  | 
do  so;  but  now,  when  tbe  whole  wss  left  to  him,  he  readily  undertook 
the  task.  By  way  of  encouragement  be  received  from  the  clergy  an 
annual  penaion,  which  wss  afterwards  considerably  increased  by  the 
liberality  of  Cardinal  Maxarin.  In  1660,  while  De  Valoia  waa  still 
engaged  upon  this  great  undertaking,  he  was  honoured  with  tbe 
title  of  historiographer  to  tbe  king.  Two  years  after  this  he  became 
completely  blind.  Until  tbe  year  1664  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  but  now  be  surprised  his  friends  by  marrying  a  handsome 
young  woman,  who  bore  him  seven  children.  He  died  on  the  7th  of 
May  1676,  after  having  suffered  very  much  during  the  last  few  years 
from  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 

Henry  de  Valoia  waa  one  of  the  last  of  that  race  of  great  scholar* 
who  adorned  France  during  tbe  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 


He  possessed  very  extensive  learning  and  great  critical 
sagacity,  but  he  knew  hia  powers,  he  was  vain  and  proud,  and 
resected  any  neglect  of  the  respect  which  he  thought  due  to  him. 
His  ill  temper  increased  a*  he  advanced  in  years.  His  works  are  still 
very  useful.  The  following  list  contains  tho  most  important  among 
them  : — 1.  '  Excerpts  Polybii,  Diodori,  Nicolai  Dnmaaoeni,  Dionysii 
Halicarnatscnsis,  Appiani  Alexandrini,  Dionis  et  Joannia  Antiocheni, 
ex  Collectanei*  Coustantini,  August!  Porpbyrogenibie,  nunc  primom 
Greece  edits,  Latino  versa,  cum  Notis,'  Paris,  1634,  4to.  Three  are 
the  so-called  •  Excerpts  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitus,*  or  '  Excerpt*  Poire*. 
ciana,'  after  M.  Peiresc,  to  whom  tbe  MS.  of  the  'Exoerpte'  belonged, 
and  to  whom  De  Valol*  dedicated  hia  edition.  2.  An  edition  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  Paris, 
1636,  4to.  A  second  edition,  with  additional  notes  by  H.  de  Valoia, 
Lindobrog,  and  tbe  editor,  waa  published  by  Adrien  de  Valoia,  the 
brother  of  Henry,  Paris,  1681,  fob;  and  a  third,  containing  tho  notes 
of  the  Valeaii  and  Lindebrog,  with  some  of  hi*  own,  by  J.  Gronovius, 
Ley  den,  1693,  3.  A  series  of  the  Qreek  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  iu 
3  vols,  fol.,  with  notes  and  Latin  translations.  They  appeared  in  the 
following  order :— Eusebius  (Paris,  1659),  Socrates  and 
(r-aris.1668),  Throdoretu*.  Evagiius,  and  Pbiloatorgius  (Paris,  1673). 

at  Amsterdam,  1699,  and  at  Cambridge,  in  1720.  4.  After  hia 
death  there  appeared  his  '  Notae  et  Animadversiones  in  Harpocra- 
tioDem  et  P.  J.  Mauasaci  Notes,'  edited  by  J.  Gronovius.  They  are 
reprinted  in  Blancard  •  edition  of  Harpocration,  Leyden,  1683,  4to, 

Tbe  Life  of  U.  de  Valoia  was  written  by  his  brother  Adrian.  It 
Is  printed  in  Bates's  '  Vitae  Selectorum  aliquot  Virorum,'  and 
some  addition*  to  it  were  afterwards  published  by  P.  Burmann,  in 
1739. 


VALOIS,  ADRIEN  DE,  commonly  called  Adrianus  Valerius,  a 
younger  brother  of  Henry  de  Valoia,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
January  1607.  He  received  the  same  education  as  bis  brother,  bat 
he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of  poetry,  oratory,  and 
history.  History,  and  moro  especially  the  history  of  hia  own  country, 
engaged  his  attention  for  many  years,  and  in  1616  be  published  the 
first  volume  of  hi*  great  historical  work  of  France,  under  tbe  title 
'Qesta  Fran  oo  rum,  seu  de  Rebus  Fran  ends.'  The  whole  work  consists 
of  3  vols,  fob,  and  the  last  two  appeared  in  1658.  Thia  extensive  and 
very  learned  work  comprise*  the  history  of  France  only  during  the 
short  period  from  a  d.  254  to  762.  It  raised  his  reputation  ao  much, 
that  in  1660  he  received  the  title  of  historiographer  to  tho  king,  with 
a  penaion  of  1200  livree.  The  minister  Colbert  wished  him  to 
continue  the  work,  but  De  Valoia  declared  that  he  could  not,  the 
difficulties  being  insurmountsble.  In  1675  he  published  a  very  useful 
work  on  the  state  of  ancient  Oaul,  entitled  •  Notitia  aaltiarum  Or^iino 
Alphabetico  digest*,'  in  fol.  His  edition  of  Ammianua  Marcellinus 
and  hi*  '  Life  of  Henry  de  Valoia'  are  noticed  in  Valgus,  Uenbt  db. 
Hia  other  worka  are  now  of  little  importance,  and  a  list  of  them  is 
found  in  the  works  cited  below.  He  died  at  Paris,  on  tbe  2nd  of  July, 
1692.  A  collection  of  some  minor  works  of  A.  de  Valoia  was  afterwards 
published  by  his  son  under  the  name  of '  Valeriana.' 

(Perrault,  La  Homme  /Utulret  oat  ont  par*  en  Promt;  Nioeron, 
Mfmoirtt  da  Ilummtt  Ilitutru,  vol.  iii;  ' 
Hittoriqut.) 


VALPY,  REV.  RICHARD,  D.D.,  waa  born  December  7,  1754,  in 
tbe  island  of  Jersey,  where  his  father,  Richard  Valpy, 


He  waa  tbe  eldest  of  six  children,  all  of  whom 
they  attained  middle  age  except  himself  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Valpy 
of  Norwich.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  one  of  the  foundation 
schools  of  his  native  island,  whence  at  the  age  of  ten  years  be  was 
removed  to  the  college  of  Valogne*  in  Normandy.  There  he  remained 
five  years,  during  which  he  acquired  the  French  language,  which  he 
over  afterwards  spoke  with  facility.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  waa  sent 
to  the  grammar-school  at  Southampton,  and  afterwards  went  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  having  been  appointed  to  one  of  tbe  acholsrships 
founded  in  Pembroke  College  for  natives  of  Jersey  sod  Guernsey. 
Having  taken  bis  degree  of  RA.  he  was  ordained  in  1777,  i 
first  to  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  afterwards  in  October  1781  to  1 
in  Berkshire,  having  been  unanimously  elected  by  the 
head  master  of  the  grammar-school  there. 

In  the  performance  of  hia  dutiea  as  master  of  Read  ing  School  Dr. 
Valpy  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  hi*  subsequent  life.  To  elevate  tbe 
school  from  the  low  state  in  which  he  found  it  wss  the  first  wish  of 
bis  jouth,  and  to  maintain  it  at  the  height  of  reputation  to  which  he 
had  raised  it  waa  the  great  object  of  his  later  years.  He  waa  twice 
married,  first  in  1778,  and  secondly  in  1782.  He  survived  his  second 
wife  by  a  few  years,  and  lea  a  family  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom 
were  married  and  established  in  life  before  hi*  death.  In  1787  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Stradishall  in  Suffolk,  and  a*  he  waa 
obliged  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  Reading  he  visited  his 
parishioners  regularly  at  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  vacations. 
About  six  years  before  hia  death  tbe  infirmities  of  eg'',  and  particularly 
dimness  of  sight,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  mastership  of 
Reading  School,  when  his  youngest  son,  the  Rev.  Franco*  Valpy,  wss 
unanimously  elected  by  the  corporation  to  succeed  him.  Another  of 
bis  tons,  A.  J.  Valpy,  waa  for  many  years  a  printer  and  publisher  in 
London ;  and  a  great  number  of  valuable  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
worka  issued  from  his  press,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  important  waa 
tbe  new  edition  of  Stephens's  '  Thesaurus,'  by  Barker,  7  vols  folio, 
1815-28.  Dr.  Valpy  died  March  23,  1836,  at  tbe  residence  of  hia  son, 
Kensington,  London. 

From  his  youth  to  old  age  Dr.  Vslpy  was  an  admirer  of  poetry  and 
the  drama.  The  tragedies  of  the  Greek  dramatists  were  occasionally 
represented  at  Reading  school  by  his  pupils,  and  he  also  adapted  some 
of  Shaiapere's  Plays  for  performance  there.  He  composed  several 
elementary  works  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  different  branches  of 
education,  among  which  a  Greek  Grammar  and  a  Latin  Grammar  have 
had  a  very  large  circulation. 

VALSA'LVA,  ANTCKNIO  MARIA,  waa  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Imola,  in  1666.  After  a  preliminary  education  by  private  tutors,  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Bologna,  where  ho  studied  medicine, 
and  especially  anatomy,  under  Malpighi,  Saliui,  and  others.  He 
received  his  doctor's  degree  in  1C87,  end  waa  even  at  that  time 
distinguished  for  hia  industry  and  learning.  After  tbia,  he  devoted 
himself  with  extraordinary  zeal  to  tho  study  of  both  normal  and 
morbid  anatomy  ;  dissecting  night  and  day,  preparing  the  dis- 
sected parts,  and  performing  experiments ;  and  all  this,  although  be 
waa  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  was  much  occupied  in  private 
practioe.  He  was  equally  excellent  in  surgery  and  medicine.  In  the 
former  he  is  celebrated  for  having  first  in  Bologna  discarded  the 
cautery  and  adopted  the  ligature  of  the  arteries  in  amputation ;  for 
having  materially  improved  the  whole  practice  of  aural  surgery ;  and 
for  hi*  invention*  and  improvement*  of  many  surgical  instrument*. 
He  also  described  the  true  nature  of  tho  ateatomatous  tumours 
formed  by  diseased  hair-follicles,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  apparent 
glaucoma  from  amber-cataract,  and  tbe  constancy  of  tbe  seat  of 
cataract  in  the  lens  or  its  capsule.  In  medical  practioe, 
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unusually  groat  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy,  he  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  accuracy  of  diagnosis,  and  for  hia  ikill  in  treating  those 
who  suffered  under  diseases  reputed  incurable.  To  theso  ho  gave 
indeed  hia  chief  attention ;  striving  to  discern  what  these  diseases 
are  in  their  early  stages,  when,  if  *vcr,  some  remedy  might  be  used, 
j  the  most  remarkable  results  which  be  thus  attained  was  that 
i  of  treating  aneurisms  which  is  still  commonly  called  Valsalva's 
od,  and  which  consists  in  reducing  the  force  of  the  patient's 
'  a  to  the  lowest  degree  compatible  with  life,  by  repeated 
i  absolute  rest,  and  starvation  ;  a  method  which,  often  as  it 
i  the  only  one  which  offers  any  prospect  of  success  in  aneurism 
of  the  aorta.  It  was  ho  who  olao  first  pointed  out  the  dopendenoo 
of  hemiplegia  upon  effusion  in  the  opposite  aide  of  tho  brain.  In 
normal  anatomy  he  rendered  great  service  by  his  accurate  description 
of  tho  muscles  and  other  parts  of  the  car  before  scarcely  known ;  and 
by  hia  account  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  soft  palate,  and  of 
the  aorta.  Among  bis  errors  must  be  mentioned  his  notion  that  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  round  the  optic  nerve  forms  a 
ring  capable  of  compressing  and  moderating  the  action  of  that  nerve, 
and  his  account  of  a  duct  which  he  supposed  to  pass  from  tie  rcual 
capsule  to  the  ovary  or  testis. 

In  1697  Valsalva  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Bologna,  and  in  1705  surgeon  to  the  Hospital  of  Incurables.  He 
was  three  times  president  of  the  Bologna  Institute ;  ho  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  reoeived  honours  of 
various  kinds  from  tho  states  and  from  tho  learned  societies  of  Italy. 
He  died  at  Bologna  in  1 723,  leaving  to  It*  public  institutions  a  largo 
philosophical  and  medical  library,  and  the  museums  of  anatomy  and 
surgical  instruments  which  be  had  formed.  Hia  ctatuo  was  placed  in 
the  bail  of  the  Institute  by  order  of  tho  senate,  and  his  great  pupil, 
Morgagni,  wrote  hia  life. 

Valsalva's  published  works  are  few  and  small,  though  full  of  value 
They  are,  1.  'De  Aure  human*  Tractates.'  Bologna,  1704,  4to.,  which 
was  several  times  afterwards  published  at  Utrecht  and  other  places, 
and  reprinted  iu  Morgsgni's  '  Kpixtolae ; '  2.  '  Dissertationes  Tras 
Anatomic®  Posthunue,'  Venice,  1740,  4to.,  read  at  the  Bologna 
Institute  in  1715-16-18,  and  edited  by  Morgagni.  There  is  also 
a  l«ttar  by  Valsalva  in  Larber's  edition  of  Falfyn's  '  Surgical 
Anatomy.' 

(Morgagni,  Lift,  prefixed  to  bis  edition  of  Valsalva's  works.) 

VAN  ACHEN,  HANH,  one  of  tho  most  distinguished  German 
painters  of  the  sixteeuth  oentury,  waa  born  at  Cologne  in  1552. 
name  is  written  in  various  ways,  as  Ab  Ach,  Dach,  Dac,  Van 
and  otherwise ;  but  Van  Achon  is  tho  correct  form  :  a  picture  in  tbe 
gallery  of  Schlsbebcim,  near  Munich,  is  marked  'Hans  V.  Ach.  Ft 
159V  His  family  name  is  not  known ;  be  was  called  Achen,  after 
the  town  of  Achen  or  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapollo),  the  birth-place  of  his 
father.  Van  Achen  was  first  instructed  by  a  painter  called  Jerrigh  by 
Van  Mander,  with  whom  he  remained  about  six  years.  He  studied 
also  the  works  of  Spranger,  wboso  stylo  of  design  ho  imitated,  and 
although  not  so  mannered  as  that  master,  ho  never  forsook  his  stylo 
of  design  in  afterlife.  Shortly  after  he  left  bis  first  master  be  went 
to  Venice  to  acquire  the  Venetian  style  of  colouring,  which  he  learnt 
of  Gaspard  items,  a  Klomin?,  who  at  that  period  waa  ono  of  the  most 
distinguished  colourists  at  Venice.  From  Venice  ho  went  to  Florence 
and  Rome.  In  Rome  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  several 
pictures  which  be  painted  there,  some  of  which  were  engraved  by 
Raphael  Sadeler,  who  was  at  Rome  at  the  same  time.  A  '  Nativity  of 
Christ, "  painted  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  extended  Van 
Achen's  reputation  to  Germany.  He  visited  Venice  a  second  time, 
and  whilst  there  received  an  invitation  from  Duke  William  of  Bavaria 
to  go  to  Munich,  whither  he  repaired;  and  bo  received  constant 
employment  there  for  some  years,  and  was  paid  very  highly  for  hU 
works.  During  his  stay  at  Munich  be  was  repeatedly  united  by  the 
emperor  Rudolph  II.  to  go  to  Praguo;  be  however  allowed  four  years 
to  elapse  before  he  complied  with  the  emperor's  request.  At  Prague 
he  painted  many  pictures  for  the  emperors  Rudolph  and  Matthias, 
and,  excepting  a  short  time  spent  at  Munich  and  Augsburg,  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  Whilst  at  Augsburg  ho  gained 
the  affections  of  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  musician  Orlando 
di  Lasso,  and  was  married  to  her.  He  died  at  Prague,  in  1615,  aged 
atxty- three. 

Van  Achen  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  richest  painter  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  bold  and  a  rapid  painter,  but  was  a  great  mannerist: 
ho  neglected  both  the  study  of  nature  and  of  the  autique,  and  waa 
one  of  tbe  leading  propagators  of  that  gross  and  heavy  style  which 
prevailed  in  Germany  at  tho  beginning  of  the  17th  century.    It  oon- 
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of  an  attempted  union  of  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  styles, 
and  combined  a  florid  colouring  with  exaggerated  and  mannered 
forms.  This  stylo  prevailed  generally  in  Germany,  until  Ruben*  and 
Rembrandt  and  their  imitator*  spread  a  very  different  taste.  Achen's 
principal  works  are  at  Munich  :  tbe  beet  are— the  Calling  of  St.  Peter, 
for  St.  Michael's  Church  :  a  « St.  Sebastian,'  for  Stanislaus  Cbspel, 
engravod  by  J.  Muller ;  '  Christ  upon  ths  Cross,'  with  John  and  Mary, 
for  tho  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  engraved  by  E.  Sadeler ;  and  tho  '  Dis- 
covery of  the  Cross  by  St.  Helena,'  for  tho  chapel  of  the  elector. 
There  are  several  of  his  works  also  in  the  Gallery  of  Vienna  :  among 
them,  portraits  of  Rudolph  II.  and  bis  brother  Ernest  when  young, 


both  in  armour.  He  painted  many  portraits:  two  of  his  best  are 
considered,  the  portrait  of  Rudolph  II.,  engraved  by  R.  Sadeler; 
and  that  of  Spranger  the  painter,  engraved  by  J.  Muller.  Other 
celebrated  works  by  Achen  are — an  '  Eoce  Homo,'  engraved  by  G. 
Andr<5 ;  '  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Wilderness,'  by  L.  Kilian ;  and  'Justice 
and  Truth,'  by  G.  A.  Wolfgang  the  elder.  Many  othor  eminent 
engravers  have  executed  platei  after  this  master. 

VANBRUGH,  SUt  JOHN,  was  of  foreign  lineage.  His  grandfather, 
a  citixen  of  Ghent,  came  over  to  England  at  the  time  of  Alva's  per- 
secution of  the  Protestant*  in  the  Netherlands,  and  died  in  1646, 
leaving  a  handsome  fortune  to  his  son  Giles,  who  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  ongaged  in  business,  but  afterwards  it  is  said  held  the  place  of 
comptroller  of  the  treasury  chamber.  Giles  lived  till  1689,  at  Cheater, 
and  had  a  family  of  eight  sons  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Dudley  CarletOD,  who  died  in  1711.  John 
was  born  in  1666,  but  whether  in  London  or  Cheater  is  uncertain,  and 
beyond  that  very  little  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  him  till  he 
began  to  write  for  the  stage.  We  have  no  account  of  his  early  studies, 
and  it  appears  rather  doubtful  if  he  was  regularly  educated  to  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture;  certainly  no  claim  has  been  put  forth  in 
behalf  of  any  one  for  tho  honour  of  having  been  the  instructor  of  such 
a  pupil.  According  to  some  anecdotes  told  of  him,  he  studied  archi- 
tecture in  France,  where,  being  detected  in  making  drawings  of  some 
fortifications,  ho  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  That  he  wss  sent  by 
his  father  to  that  country  at  tbe  age  of  nineteen  doe*  not  admit  of 
much  doubt ;  yet  whether  it  waa  for  the  purpose  of  completing  or 
commencing  his  studies  in  architecture  is  not  very  clear.  If  this  was 
the  case,  he  did  not  attend  to  them  very  diligently,  for  in  tbe  coarse 
of  bis  stay  there  he  entered  the  military  service,  though  he  did  not 
continue  in  it  very  long.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  no  more 
satisfactory  account  has  come  down  to  us,  for  it  would  be  instructive 
to  learn  how  an  architect  of  such  a  peculiar  taste  formed  a  style  which 
may  be  called  bis  own.  Still  we  think  it  may  be  traced  to  French 
models— to  tho  palace*  and  chateaux  of  that  country,  of  which  lofty 
pavilions,  turrets,  and  chimneys  were  characteristic  features,  and  pro- 
duced that  variety  of  outline  which  is  considered  the  groat  merit  of 
Vanbrugh'e  designs.  From  the  same  source  ho  seems  to  have  derived 
his  predilection  for  arched  windows  and  horizontal  rustics,  even  to  the 
exelu»iou  of  variety  in  that  respect.  In  faot  he  seems  to  have  had 
little  knowledge  of,  or  else  little  relish  for,  the  works  of  the  Italian 
school,  since,  with  all  his  love  for  masaiveneea  and  boldness,  he  never 
availed  himself  of  it*  more  ornate  and  diversified  mode*  of  rusticated 


Whatevover  may  have  been  hi*  progress  np  to  that  period,  we  may 
suppose  him  to  have  acquired  some  reputation  for  aremtectural  skill 
previous  to  1G95,  for  he  was  then  appointed  one  of  tho  commissioner* 
for  completing  the  palace  at  Greenwich  when  it  was  about  to  be 
converted  into  an  hospital  About  tho  same  time  be  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  iu  his  other  and  widely  different  career  of  a  dramatic 
writer ;  and  of  hi*  masterly  talent  for  comedy  bis  plays  of  tbe '  Pro- 
voked Wife,'  the  '  Relap.ie,'  and  the  '  Confederacy  '  (tho  last  founded 
upon  Dauoour's  'Bourgeoises  a  la  Mode'),  afford  sufficient  proof,  and 
also  of  the  levity  of  his  disposition,  if  not  of  the  lioentiousnees  of  his 
morals.  Considered  merely  aa  literary  productions  they  arc  entitled  to 
great  admiration  ;  yet  so  libertine  are  they,  not  merely  in  language,  but 
in  plot,  in  sentiment,  and  in  general  tendency,  that  they  are  calculated 
to  corrupt  a*  well  aa  to  pleas*.  They  are  now  banished  not  only  from 
the  stsgs,  but  almost  from  the  closot ;  and  he  who  might  have  been 
tho  Moliere  of  our  dramatic  literature — or  at  any  rate  a  standard 
classic  in  it — is  now  consigned  to  comparative  oblivion.  Fortunately 
ho  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  other  talent,  and  that  upon  a 
large  scale.  In  1702  be  was  employed  by  Charles,  the  third  oarl  of 
Carlisle,  to  erect  a  mansion  for  him  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Hinderskclf ;  and  he  produced  the  palaco  of  Castlo 
Howsrd,  an  extensive  and  noble  pile  (660  foet  in  length),  though,  hko 
all  his  other  works  of  that  class,  more  satisfactory  iu  its  general 
character  than  when  examined  in  detail.  His  patron  Carlisle,  who 
was  then  earl  marsltal  of  England,  signified  his  approbation  by  be- 
stowing on  him  the  honourable  and  not  unprofitable  appointment  of 
Clarencicux  king-at-arma,  in  1703.  Hi*  work  of  Castle  Howard  also 
recommended  him  a*  architect  to  many  noble  and  wealthy  employers, 
for  whom  he  erected  stately  mansion*  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Eustbury  iu  Dorsetshire,  buUt  for 
Bubb  Doddingtoo,  but  afterwards  pulled  down  by  Earl  Temple  (a 
circumstance  not  greatly  to  be  regretted,  if  wo  may  judge  of  it  from 
the  design*  in  the  '  Vitruviu*  Britannicu* ') ;  King's  Weston,  near 
Bristol,  which  is  greatly  admired  for  the  effect  produced  by  its  chim- 
ney*; Duncombe  Hall,  Yorkshire;  Grimsthorpe,  Yorkshire,  considered 
on*  of  his  most  important  works;  Seatou  DelavaL  Northumberland; 
and  Oulton  Hall,  Cheshire.  He  seems  to  have  been  employed  ex- 
clusively on  works  of  this  class,  country-seats  and  mansions :  for  no 
public  buildings  are  attributed  to  him  except  one,  which  was  a  specu- 
lation of  his  own,  connected  with  his  dramatio  pursuit*,  a  theatre  in 
the  11  ay  market,  which  afterward*  became  the  original  Opera-house,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  building.  In  this  scheme  he  was  assisted  by 
many  persons  of  quality,  and  had  Cuugrcve  for  hia  dramatio  coadjutor 
and  Better-ton  for  manager,  by  whom  .the  house  was  opened  in  1706k 
This '  confederacy '  of  comic  telsnt  waa  not  however  so  successful  s* 
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Vanbrugh's  piece  of  that  name,  which  wu  first  brought  out  there. 
Coogreve  very  toon  retired  from  the  concern,  dot  was  it  long  before 
Vanbrugh  himself  wait  glad  to  get  rid  of  hie  share  in  it. 

It  wu  at  thia  period  that  the  natiou  voted,  as  a  mi 
gratitude  to  the  first  duke  of  Marlborough,  a  palace,  to  be 
the  victory  at  Blenheim.  The  architect  of  Cattle  Howard  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  fittest  person  for  so  important  an  oooaaion.  Yet  if  the 
d U Unction  and  the  reputation  sinoe  derived  to  him  from  the  building 
itself  have  shed  lustre  on  Vanbrugh  s  name  as  an  architect,  ths  affair 
tume<l  out  for  him  a  very  vexstious  and  also  a  losing  one.  ''Toe 
secret  history  of  the  building  of  Blenheim,"  in  D'israeli's  '  Curiosities 
of  Literature,'  shows  in  what  difficulties  the  architect  was  involved  in 
consequent*  of  no  specific  fund  or  grant  for  the  work  having  been  pro- 
vided by  parliament,  and  being  afterwards  refusod.  The  queen  fur 
nisbed  the  necessary  supplies  for  what  was  built  during  her  life;  but 
at  her  death  difficulties  increased,  and  on  that  of  the  duke,  his  wife 


Sarah,  "  that  wicked  woman  of  Marlborough,"  as  Vanbrugh  calls  her, 

sed  to 


discharged  him  from  his  post  of  architect,  and  refused  to  pay  what 
was  due  to  him  as  salary.  The  structure  was  however  finally  com- 
pleted according  to  the  original  model,  and  as  long  as  it  stands  it  will 
be  a  monument  honourable  to  Vanbrugh.  Yet  it  was  a  long  time 
before  its  architectural  merits  were  appreciated.  Reynolds  was  almost 
the  first  who  ventured  to  expresa  his  approbation  of  Vanbrugh's  style, 
and  to  boar  his  testimony  as  an  artist  to  the  picturesque  magnificence 
of  Blenheim.  8uch  authority,  and  afterwards  that  of  Sir  L'vedale 
Price  and  others,  removed  the  prejudices  that  had  been  excited  by 
former  oritict.  and  by  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  Vanbrugh  by  Swift 
and  Pope.  But,  in  changing,  public  opinion  ran  almost  from  one 
extreme  into  the  other:  as  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  see  in  Van- 
brugh s  architecture  nothing  but  heaviness,  it  now  became  the  fashion 
to  seo  In  it  nothing  but  picturesque  effect  His  works  certsinly  art- 
heavy  ;  and  although  solidity  and  massivenes*  are  far  from  being 
faults  in  architecture,  they  may  be  carried  too  far.  Vaubrugh's  build- 
ings are  to  be  studied  both  with  diligence  as  to  their  merits  and  with 
caution  sa  to  their  defects. 

8ir  John  died  at  his  bouse  at  Whitehall  (erected  by  himself),  March 
•J6,  1726.  leaving  a  widow,  many  years  younger  than  himself,  but  no 
family,  his  only  ion  having  been  killed  at  the  bottle  of  Toumay. 
Notwithstanding  the  lioetitiousness  of  hie  pen,  his  private  character 
appears  U>  have  been  amiable,  and  bis  conduct  tolerably  correct ;  and 
even  his  enemies  Swift  and  Pops  admitted  that  he  was  both  "  a  man  of 
wit  and  man  of  honour." 

VAN  CEULEN,  or  KEULEN,  LUDOLPH,  a  Dutch  mathemati- 
cian, who  lived  In  the  latter  part  of  the  ICth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  whoee  name  indicates  that  bis  family  came  originally 
from  Cologne.  He'  was  born  at  Hildesheim,  but  neither  the  year  of 
his  birth  nor  the  manner  in  which  bo  was  educated  is  known  ;  and  it 
enn  only  be  surmised  that  bis  taste  led  him  early  to  the  study  of 
elementary  geometry  and  algebra.  He  taught  the  mathematics  at 
Breda,  and  subsequently  at  Amsterdam ;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
the  effort  which  he  made  to  express  by  number*  the  ratio  which  the 
circumference  of  a  cirole  bears  to  its  diameter.  The  determination  of 
this  ratio  has  engaged  the  attention  of  mathematicians  from  the  time 
of  Archimedes;  and  during  the  ICth  century,  Melius,  Vieta,  Adrian 
Romanus,  and  Van  Cculcn  laboured,  by  extending  the  approximative 
processes,  to  reduce  tbe  error  within  narrower  limits.  The  diameter 
being  supposed  to  be  the  unit,  Romanus  obtained  an  expression  for  the 
circumference  in  numbers  coni-itting  of  seventeen  decimals,  and  Van 


g  or  seventeen  decimals,  and  Van 
from  the  truth  only  at  the  thirty- 
tbat  the  approximation  has  sinoe 


fifth  decimal.  It  may  be  observed  tnat  me  approximation  tins  sinoe 
been  carried  to  •  much  greater  extent  by  means  of  the  well-known 
series  for  the  value  of  a  circular  are  in  terms  of  its  tangent. 

Van  Ceulen  published  at  Delft,  in  1SU6,  a  tract  on  the  circle,  in 
Dutch;  snd  a  translation  of  it,  in  Latin,  was  published  by  Nuelliua  in 
1619,  under  the  title  '  De  Circulo  Adscript!*.'  The  method  pursued 
in  the  investigation  is  described  in  this  work  ;  and  though  extra- 
ordinary labour  must  have  been  undergone  in  the  performance  of  the 
arithmetical  computations,  it  may  be  eeen  that  this  was  not  accom- 
panied by  any  display  of  genius;  since,  beginning  with  tho  known 
chord  and  the  sagitte  of  one-sixth  of  the  circumference,  the  process 
consists  in  computing  the  lengths  of  the  chords  and  tangents  of  the 
arcs  formed  by  ootitinual  bisections.  Ae  a  monumeut  of  patient 
industry  the  determination  has  great  merit;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  computer  estimated  his  labour  highly,  for,  according  to 
Snellius,  he  requested  that  the  numerical  expression  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circlo  might  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

Beeides  the  work  which  has  been  mentioned,  Van  Ceulen  published 
two  others,  in  Dutch,  on  mathematical  subjects,  both  of  which  were 
also  translated  in  Latin  by  Snellius,  and  published  at  Leyden  in  1616, 
under  the  titlee  •  Fundament*  Arithmetics  et  Geometric*,'  and  Zete- 
mata  (seu  problem  atal  Oeometrioa.'  From  these  works  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  author  possessed  considerable  skill  in  the  management 
of  algebraic  quantities. 

He  died  at  Leyden  in  1610,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  8t. 
Peter  in  that  city. 

VANCOUVER,  OEOROE,  was  born,  according  to  the  author  of  his 
Life  in  the  '  Biographic  Univenelle,'  about  1780,  but  probably  some 
later.    Vancouver  himself  states,  in  the  introduction  to  the 


narrative  of  his  Voyage  round  the  World,  that  he  entered  the  navy  in 
bis  thirteenth  year ;  and  John  Vancouver,  who  edited  the  ' 
that  his  brother's  first  appointment  was  to  the  Resolution,  by  < 
Cook,  in  1771. 

Ueotgo  Vancouver  served  as  midshipman  on  Cook's  i 
(1772-1775) ;  and  on  the  third  voyage,  in  which  that  great  navigator 
lost  his  life  (1776-17S0).  His  name  only  oocurs  onoe  in  tho  history  of 
thee*  two  voyages :  Captain  King  montions  his  having  sent  Mr. 
Vancouver  to  Captain  Clarke  for  instructions  the  morning  after  the 
murder  of  Captain  Cook.  When  Captain  King  was  promoted  from 
being  first-lieutenant  of  the  Resolution  to  be  captain  of  the  Diaoovery, 
Captain  Gore  permitted  him  to  take  with  him  "  four  midshipmen  who 
bad  made  themselves  useful  to  ine  in  astronomical  calculations,  and 
whose  assistance  was  now  particularly  necessary,  as  we  had  no  Kphe- 

T*o™£nm£th£trb£'u  one^o^o^c^i^originsi  mUaM^meu  of 
the  Resolution,  the  two  eldest  had  by  that  time  been  promoted  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Captains  Cook  and  Clerke.  A  better 
school  for  a  seaman  than  tho  two  principal  voyages  of  so  accurate  a 
navigator  and  surveyor,  eo  strict  a  disciplinarian  as  Cook,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Captain  King  has  borne  testimony  to  the  msrits  of  the 
young  officers  in  the  expedition  of  1776-80  : — "  Tbe  two  ships  nover  lost 
sight  of  each  other  for  a  day  together,  exoept  twice ;  which  was  owing, 
the  first  time,  to  an  accident  that  happened  to  the  Discovery  off  tbe 
coast  of  Owhybee;  and  tbe  second,  to  the  fogs  we  met  at  the  entrance 
of  AwatakaBay.  A  stronger  proof  cannot  be  given  of  tho  skill  and 
vigilance  of  our  subaltern  officers,  to  whom  this  share  of  merit  almost 
entirely  belongs. " 

The  Resolution  and  Discovery  reached  the  Note  on  the  4th  of 
October  1780,  and  on  the  ftth  of  December  following  \  suoouver  was 
created  a  lieutenant  and  appointed  to  the  Martio  sloop.  He  continued 
on  board  this  vessel  until  he  was  removed  to  the  Fame,  one  of  Lord 
Rodney's  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remaiued  till  the  middle 
of  the  year  1783.  In  lTb<  he  was  appointed  to  and  sailed  in  the 
Europe  to  Jamaica,  and  remained  at  that  station  till  tbe  vessel 
returned  to  England,  in  September  1789. 

When  Vancouver  arrived  in  England,  he  found  that  a  voyage  had 
planned  by  tbe  government  for  exploring  the  Southern  regions. 
A  vessel,  named  the  Discovery,  had  been  purchased  for  this  service, 
and  Captain  Henry  Roberta,  who  had  served  under  Cook  during  his 
two  last  voyages,  had  been  named  to  the  command.  Commodore 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  under  whose  flag  Vancouver 
vii  then  serving,  recommended  him  to  tho  Admiralty,  and  he  was 
solicited  by  the  board  to  accompany  Captain  Roberts.  Having  been 
intimate  friends  while  on  board  Captain  Cook's  ship,  the  arrangement 
was  agreeable  to  both  officers.  Towards  the  close  of  April  the 
Discovery  was  nearly  ready  to  proceed  down  the  river,  when  intel- 
ligence arrived  of  depredations  committed  by  the  Spaniards  on  dif- 
ferent branches  of  British  commerce  on  the  north-west  ooast  of  Ame- 
rica. The  equipment  of  the  Diaoovery  was  suspended,  and  Va 
resumed  his  professional  career  under  his  old 
Gardner. 

The  high  prices  obtained  by  the  Bailors  of  the  Resolution  and 
Discovery,  at  Canton,  for  the  ill  selected,  half-worn  fun  which  they 
had  brought  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  had  attracted  a 
horde  of  adventurers  to  that  region.  Their  loose  observations,  pub- 
lished by  ignorant  book  and  map  compilers,  had  given  currency  to  the 
most  inaccurate  and  contradictory  accounts  of  tbe  coast  The  dis- 
coveries of  Cook  had  also  stimulated  the  Spaniards  to  resume  their 
long  suspended  maritime  activity.  A  survey  of  tbe  north-west  coast 
of  America  by  Spanish  officers  of  marine  was  commenced  in  1778, 
and  prosecuted  with  int-rmis^ioiis  for  several  years  with  skill  and 
dexterity.  In  April  17ts",  on  attempt  wsb  msde  by  some  British 
subjects  to  establish  themselves  at  Nootka  :  tbe  attempt  gave  umbra^o 
to  the  Spanish  officers  engaged  in  the  survey ;  tbe  settlement  was 
forcibly  broken  up,  and  some  commanders  of  British  merchantmen 
msde  prisoners,  and  their  vessels  and  cargoes  seized.  The  court  of 
Spain  yielded  to  tbe  representations  made  by  the  British  resident, 
and  at  his  request  a  letter  addressed  to  tiie  Spauisb  commandant  at 
"  Nootka,  instructing  him  to  deliver  up  possession  of  the  country  and 
buildings  to  the  British  officer  by  whom  the  letter  should  be  delivered 
to  him,  was  transmitted  to  tho  court  of  St  James's  by  Count  Florida 
Blanco.  Tbe  Discovery  was  again  put  in  commission  ;  the  Chatham, 
an  armed  tender,  destined  to  accompany  her;  and  iu  March  1791, 
Vancouver  was  appointed  to  command  these  vessels  on  an  expedition 
to  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  His  instructions  were,  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  Nootka  by  the  Spaniards ;  to  make  an  accurate 
survey  of  tho  coast  from  the  30th  degree  of  N.  lat.  northwards;  and 
to  inquire  after  any  communications,  by  inlets,  rivers,  or  lakes,  between 
tbe  coast  and  Canada.  Tho  summers  of  1792  93  were  allowed  for 
the  execution  of  the  survey;  the  intervening  winter  was  to  be  spent 
in  complothig  the  examination  of  tbe  Sandwich  Islands.  After  the 
completion  of  the  survey,  the  vessels  were  to  return  to  England  by 
Cape  Horn,  and,  if  practicable,  to  examine  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  from  the  south  point  of  the  island  of  Chiloc,  supposed  to 
be  about  4t*  8.  lat,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  was  tbe  most  southern 
Spanish  settlement,  and  what  harbours  there  were  south  of 
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The  expedition  sailed  from  Falmouth  on  the  lit  of  April  1701. 
Tb«  cloic  of  that  year  and  th*  beginning  of  1792  wcr*  occupied  in 
u  examination  of  tbe  Sandwich  Iaianda.  On  tho  16th  of  March  the 
vessels  saded  for  the  coaat  of  America,  which  they  struck  in  39°  27' 
N.  lat  Tbey  ran  down  tbe  coaat,  examining  it  minutely,  to  Nootka, 
where  tho  frank  and  honourable  conduct  of  Quadra,  the  Spanish  com- 
niauder,  rendered  the  diplomatic  part  of  Vancouver's  commission 
euy  and  sgrvcable.  From  Nootka  tbe  expedition  returned  south- 
ward to  San  Francisco  de  Monterez,  examining  more  in  detail  the 
various  inlets  along  the  coaut.  When  tbe  season  during  which  tbe 
operations  of  the  surrey  could  be  carried  on  with  safety  terminated, 
Vancouver  returned  to  tbe  Sandwich  Islands.  On  the  2«th  of  April 
he  was  again  off  the  coast  of  America,  near  Cape  Mendocino,  lie 
landed  at  Kooky  Point  (41°  2'  N.  lat),  discovered  and  taken  possession 
of  by  tbe  Spaniards  in  1775.  Theuce  ha  ran  along  the  shore  to 
Nootka.  where  tbe  coast  surrey  waa  resumed.  Vancouver  returned 
on  tbe  approach  of  winter  to  Owliybee,  and  in  179 1  again  returned  to 
tbe  American  coast,  which  he  surveyed  as  far  north  as  Cook's  Inlet 
Having  concluded  this  operation,  he,  in  compliance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, sailed  along  the  coaat  of  South  America,  visiting  tbe  principal 
Spanish  settlements,  and  doubling  Capo  Horn,  brought  tbe  Discovery 
iuto  the  Shannon  on  the  13th  of  September  1795.  During  tho  whole 
of  tbeee  operations  tbe  most  cordial  assutenc*  and  frank 
cations  were  interchanged  by 
engaged  in  a  simultaneous  survey  of  the  coast. 

In  1794  Vanoou  vor  had  without  solicitation  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain.  He  was  paid  off  at  tbo  conclusion  of  bis  voyage, 
and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  which  took  place  May  10,  1798,  ho 
was  incessantly  busied  preparing  his  journals  for  publication.  Itaforn 
hia  death,  all  tbe  charts  wore  completed,  and  the  narrative  printed 
and  corrected  as  far  as  the  408th  page  of  tbo  third  volume.  Tbe 
little  that  remained  to  be  told  was  propared  for  the  press  by  hit 
brother  John.  Of  all  tbe  puplla  of  Cook,  Oeorge  Vancouver  ap- 
proached nearest  to  his  muter  in  accuracy  and  persevering  enemy. 
With  the  exception  of  sixteen  months,  and  the  two  years  during  which 
bo  waa  busy  preparing  bis  journals  for  the  press,  ho  waa  engaged  in 
active  service  till  hia  death.  Tbe  greater  part  of  his  survey  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  waa  performed  in  boats.  Tbe  arduous 
service  undermined  his  constitution,  and  on  bis  return  to  England  it 
waa  apparent  that  bis  death  must  bo  a  premature  one.  The  same 
exact  enforcement  of  discipline,  and  the  same  incessant  care  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  his  craw,  which  characterised  Cook,  were  also 
found  in  Vancouver. 

(Cook,  Stcond  and  Third  Voycgtt;  Vancouver,  Yoyagt  of  Diteovtry 
to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  round  th*  World  ;  Humboldt,  Suai 
Politique  tur  la  Xouvtlie  Btpamt ;  Biographie  UniverttUt.) 

VAN  DALE,  ANTON,  a  learned  Dutchman,  waa  born  on  the  8th 
of  November  1638.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and,  in  com 
pliance  with  the  wish  of  bis  parents,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  occu- 
pations up  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  hia  age.  But  the  derive  of 
knowledge  which  he  had  felt  aver  since  his  childhood  induced  him  to 
abandon  commerce  and  devote  himself  to  tho  atudy  of  theology  and 
medicine.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine :  but,  besides  his  medical  practice,  he  officiated  for 
several  years  as  a  preacher  among  the  Monnonites,  until  he  waa 
appointed  physician  to  the  hospital  at  Haarlem, 
until  bis  death,  on  the  28th  of  November  1708. 

hlsNlhro\togSds\ad|14  anddhe^also*dsvc!t«d  "great  deal  of  his  leisure 
to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  Ilia  works,  which  are 
all  of  a  theological  and  antiquarian  nature,  show  great  learning  and 
critical  skill,  but  tbey  are  deficient  in  method  and  arrangement.  Tbey 
are  all  written  in  Latin,  but  the  language  is  bad,  and  hta  work*  have 
ceased  to  be  of  much  use.  The  following  were  at  the  time  regarded 
*s  the  most  important :— 1,  '  Dissertationes  IL  da  Oraculis,'  4to,  1700 ; 
2, '  De  Origine  et  Progreesu  Idololatrin  et  Superstitionum,'  4 to,  1696; 
8,  '  Disaertatio  super  Ariate*  de  Soptuagiuta  intcrpretibua,' 4to,  1705. 
Several  other  dissertations,  as  '  Super  Sanchuniathone,'  and  nine 
'  Di*aertationes  Antiquitatibus  et  Marmoribua  earn  Romania  turn 
OrtecU  inservientea,'  were  published  after  his  death  (4 to,  1712  and 
1743). 

VANDELLI,  DOMINIC,  an  Italian  physician,  who  paid  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  Hia  earliest  contribution  to 
natural  history  waa  a  dissertation  on  some  insects  and  marina  soo- 
phytes,  socompanied  with  drawings.  This  waa  published  at  Padua, 
where  he  probably  graduated,  with  the  title  '  Disstrtationes  de  Aponi- 
thermia,  de  nonnullia  Insectis  terrostribus,  st  Zoophytis  marinia,'  4to, 
1758-  In  1761  be  published  an  account  of  some  of  the  Conferva) 
found  in  tbo  hot-springs  of  Padua.  He  visited  South  America,  and 
remained  in  Brazil  some  time,  and  on  hia  return  waa  appointed  super- 
intendent of  tho  botanic  garden  at  Lisbon.  In  1768  be  published  an 
i  of  tbe  dragon-tree,  and  in  1771  a  small  work  entitled  •  Fasci- 
'lanterum,'  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  It  was 
rith  four  engravings  of  figures  of  plant*.  He  also 
wrote  against  Holler,  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  that  distinguished 
anatomist,  that  tho  tendons  and  fibrous  membranes  generally 
sensibility.  This  is  said  to  have  displeased  Ualler  very  much, 
•peaks  of  Vandelli'a  labours  very  disparagingly.   Ho  also  wrote 


small  papsrs  on  the  actions  of  medicine  and  other  subjects.  He  visited 
England  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1815.  and  died  shortly 
after  bis  return.  Ha  was  a  correspondent  of  Linn  nous;  and,  at  tbe 
suggestion  of  Browne,  Linnscus  named  a  genua  of  Scropbuloriaceous 
plant*,  in  honour  of  him,  Vandellia,  The  species  of  this  genus  aro 
West  Indian  plants,  and  one  of  them,  the  V.  pratenrit,  is  known  in 
Cayenne  by  tbo  name  of  Wild  Basil,  and  is  esteemed  a  powerful 
vulnerary. 

VANDER  HELST,  BARTHOLOMEW,  a  celebrated  Dutch  portrait- 
painter,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1613,  or,  according  to  tbe  'Museo 
Fiorentino,'  in  1001.    He  was  one  of  the  best  portrait-painters  of  hia 
time,  and  had  by  some  been  compared  with  Vandyok.    He  excelled 
equally  in  the  bead  and  figure  and  in  the  accessories,  whioh  be  painted 
with  tbe  fidelity  of  representation  almost  peculiar  to  th*  painters  of 
bis  nation  :  he  olio  coloured  richly  and  drew  welL    He  painted  like- 
wise small  historical  pieces,  and  had  great  skill  in  landscape- painting. 
In  the  town-house  of  Amsterdam  there  is  a  large  picture  by  Van- 
I  der  Heist,  containing  twenty-four  full  length  portraits  of  officers  of 
the  train-band  of  that  place,  whioh  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pronounced 
i  the  finest  picture  in  the  town-house,  and  on*  of  the  best  picture* 
'  of  portraits  in  the  world    Ho  says,  H  This  Is  perhaps  the  first  picture 
j  of  portraits  in  the  world,  comprehending  more  of  those  qualities 
which  make  n  perfect  portrait  than  any  other  I  have  ever  Men  :  they 
are  correctly  drawn,  both  beads  and  figures,  and  well  coloured ;  and 
have  great  variety  of  action,  characters,  and  countenances,  and  those 
so  lively,  and  truly  expressing  what  they  sre  about,  that  th*  spectator 
has  nothing  to  wish  for."    This  picture  is  dated  lt?48.    There  is  a 
portrait  by  him  of  a  lady  (No.  140)   in  the  National  (Jallery. 
Vender  Heist  wss  still  living  in  1668 :  Pilklogton  and  somo  others 
mention  1670  as  the  date  of  bis  death;  Houbraken  gives  no  date,  and 
Nagler  aaya  the  date  of  hia  death  is  unknown.     Vander  Heist  left  a 
son,  according  to  Houbraken,  who  paiutod  battle-pieces  and  landscapes, 
but  he  was  very  inferior  to  his  father. 

VANDER  HEYDEN,  JAN,  a  celebrated  Duteh  architectural 
painter,  was  born  at  Uorcum  in  1687.  He  learnt  originuHy  of  an 
obscure  painter  on  glass,  and  commenced  early  without  other  instruc- 
tion to  paint  pictures  of  old  buildings,  churches,  palace*,  and  other 
architectural  view*.  He  is  unrivalled  for  tbe  representation  of  modern 
architecture :  hia  pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  elaborate  finish  and 
the  beautiful  arrangement  of  their  masses  of  light  aud  shade ;  and  yet, 
through  their  admirable  perspective  and  harmony  of  colouring  they 
have  all  the  softness  and  truth  of  nature,  and  in  this  respect  are  supe- 
rior to  tho  works  of  Canaletto. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  aay*  that  th*  works  of  Vander  Hcyden  have 
"th*  c fleet  of  nature  socn  hi  a  oamera-obscura."  There  are  several  of 
his  works  in  this  country.  In  tbo  ooUeotioo  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  there 
is  a  very  small  view,  on  wood,  of  a  street  in  Cologne,  with  figures  by 
A  Vuudervelde,  which  was  purchased  for  415  guineas.  There  is  also 
in  the  collection  of  Lord  Asbbumham  a  amsR  town  view,  on  wood, 
with  twenty  figures  by  A.  Vandervelde,  which  waa  sold  for  60<>f.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French,  and  was  placed  for  some  time  in  the  Louvre, 
but  was  sent  back  to  Holland  at  the  general  restoration  of  tbo  works 
of  art  carried  off  by  tbe  French  to  tb*hr  rightful  owners.  There  is 
likewise  in  th*  Bridge  water  Uallery  an  excelluot  specimen  of  the  works 
of  Vandsr  Ueydan.  A,  Vandervelde  painted  figures  in  many  of  Vender 
Herdsn'a  pictures,  and  after  that  painter's  death  he  was  aaeisted  by 
Lingelbacb.  One  of  his  best  piotures  Is  a  view  of  tbe  town-house  of 
it  ia  now  in  the  Louvre.  He  paiutod  also  views  of  tbo 
of  London,  aud  of  the  l^ondon  Monument, 
waa  a  mechanic  as  well  a*  a  painter,  and  he  is  said 
by  aom*  Duteh  writers  to  have  been  th*  inventor  of  fire-enginee.  This 
is  however  not  sufficiently  attested ;  yet  ho  is  known  to  have  been  a 
great  improver  of  those  machines,  both  in  their  efficiency  and  porta- 
bility. He  published  in  1690  a  book  in  folio  upon  tbe  subject,  with 
illustrations  drawn  and  etched  by  himself;  and  he  waa  appointed  by 
th*  authorities  of  Amsterdam  to  the  office  of  director  of  the  firs- 
engines  of  that  city,  with  an  annual  salary.  This  appointment  inter- 
fered with  Vander  Heyden's  time  for  painting  :  he  executed  several 
good  pictures  after  it  notwithstanding.    He  died  September  2*,  1712. 

VANDER  MEEK,  JAN,  There  were  apparently  three  Duteh 
painter*  of  thia  name,  but  th*  account*  of  them  do  not  agree  :  some 
writers  relate  of  only  two  artiste  what  others  relate  of  three. 

Jan  Vandbji  Mim,  the  old,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1627.  He 
painted  in  various  styles,  but  excelled  chiefly,  according  to  D'Argen- 
viUe,  in  small  landscapes  with  figures,  and  in  sea-pieces,  in  whioh  he 
displayed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tbe  construction  of  ships.  This 
ao count  has  however  been  questioned,  for  Vander  Meer  painted  his- 
tories! pieces  and  portrait*,  and  is  said  also  to  have  painted  somo 
battle-pieces;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  same  painter  should 
practise  in  so  many  different  line*.  Aooording  to  Houbraken,  be  visited 
Italy  and  spent  some  years  in  Rome.  In  1684  he  was  dean  of  tho 
guild  of  painters  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  at  one  time  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances :  he  purchased  a  picture  of  De  Ueem  for  2000  florins, 
which  eventually  proved  of  great  service  to  him.  In  1672,  when 
nearly  all  hi*  property  was  either  destroyed  or  stolen  by  tho  French  at 
Utrecht,  he  presented  thia  picture  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  gave 
him  a  situation  under  th*  government,  and  in  1674  created  him  a 
Tho  landscapes  and  oth*r  small  pieces  attributed  to  this 
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painter  are  executed  in  a  light  end  fre«  manner,  but  are  too  blae  iu 
the  distance*.  According  to  Van  Eynden  and  Vandor  Willigro,  in 
their  '  History  of  National  Art,'  V under  Meer  painted  only  history  and 
IHirtntit.  The  date  of  hie  death  ia  \«rimi«ly  given  from  1691  to  171 L 
Jam  Vwbiu  Mf.eh,  tho  younger, a  relation,  and,  accord  ing  to  tome, 
the  ioq  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1658.  He  w»a  firet  inatructed 
by  the  rider  Vender  Meor,  and  after  his  death  he  became  the  scholar 
of  N.  Berghem,  in  whoso  style  ho  executed  a  few  picture*,  but  ho 
painted  chiefly  landscapes  with  ahrep  and  goat*.  Hi*  landaoapea  are 
excellent,  and  in  painting  sheep,  which  predominate  in  hia  pictures,  he 
baa  not  been  equalled  by  any  of  bis  countrymen  -.  be  seldom  painted 
bones  or  cattle.  He  excelled  alao  in  making  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
whioh  he  shaded  very  skilfully  with  Indian  ink.  He  etched  likewise 
a  few  pistes  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  He  died  in  1706,  in  gnat 
poverty,  brought  on  by  intemperate  habits.  Some  of  the  pictures 
attributed  to  the  elder  Vander  Meer  have  been  most  likely  painted  by 
the  younger. 

The  supposed  third  ertiet  of  this  name  is  by  some  writers  called 
John,  and  by  others  Jacob ;  and  the  misfortune  said  to  hare  happened 
to  the  elder  Vander  Meer  at  Utrocht  is  related  of  this  artist,  but  the 
accounts  are  too  discrepant  to  onable  ua  to  say  decidedly  whether 
there  were  three  or  only  two  artiste  of  this  name. 

VANDERMEULEN,  ANTONY  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  Flemish 
landscape-  and  battle-painter,  was  bora  at  liruaaela  in  1634.  He 
was  tie  scholar  of  Peter  Susy  era,  and  painted  aomo  good  battlea  in  the 
style  of  his  master  while  still  very  young.  Some  of  these  pictures 
wero  seen  by  the  French  minister  Colljert,  who  invited  Vandermeulen 
to  Paris,  and  held  out  such  hopes  to  him  that  he  waa  induoed  to  leave 
hi>  own  country  and  settle  in  the  French  capital,  where  he  waa  allowed 
a  pension  of  2000  franca  by  Louia  XIV.,  besides  being  paid  handsomely 
for  his  works.    His  penaion  was  afterwards  increased  to  60(H)  franca. 

Vandermeulen  accompanied  Louia  XIV.  to  the  Netherlands  in  some 
of  his  campaigns,  and  made  drawings  of  all  the  fortified  place*  visited 
by  the  king  or  hia  army,  and  of  all  the  sieges,  battles,  and  engagement* 
in  which  be  waa  euccesaful.  The  pictures  painted  from  these  de-iyna 
are  highly  valued  both  for  their  faithful  representation  of  the  localities 
and  lor  their  correct  coetume.  He  excelled  also  in  horses,  which  he 
designed  with  great  spirit.    His  execution  was  free  and  hia  colouring 

;  is  iu  the  style  of  Van  Udcn  and  Wildena 

uleu'a  principal  works,  twenty-nine  in  number,  were  in 
de  Marly.  There  are  now  many  of  them  in  the  Louvre 
and  many  others  at  Versailles.  These  pictures  are  mostly  of  a  large 
site :  they  were  dead-coloured  from  his  designs  by  his  scholars,  Martin 
the  elder,  Baudouin,  and  llonnert,  but  were  all  finished  by  himself 
The  best  are  views  of  Luxembourg  and  Fontainebleau,  the  Entrance 
of  Louia  XIV.  into  Arras,  Dinant,  and  another  city,  and  tho  Passage 
of  the  King  over  the  Punt  Neuf. 

Vandermeulen  was  a  member  of  the  highest  cbtrs  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  waa  the  friend  of  Le  Bruo,  and  after  tho  death  of  bis 
first  wife  be  married  a  niece  of  that  painter,  who  by  her  misconduct  is 
said  to  have  sent  her  husband  prematurely  to  the  grave.  He  died  at 
Pari*  in  1690.  M  any  of  his  pictures  and  designs  have  been  engraved ; 
the  prints  after  his  works  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Peter  Vamdkkmeolek,  the  brother  of  Charles  Anthony,  painted 
some  battles  for  William  III.  of  England :  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1670.    He  was  originally  a  sculptor. 

VANDERMONDE,  a  French  mathematician  and  philosopher,  was 
born  in  Poria  in  1735,  and  during  his  childhood,  his  health  being  deli- 
cate, hia  father,  a  physician  of  Landreciea,  caused  him  to  be  early 
taught  to  sing,  in  tho  hope  that,  by  the  exercise  of  his  voice,  his  lungs 
might  acquire  strength. 

When  ho  wss  thirty  years  of  age  he  waa  introduced  to  Fontaine,  in 
whose  society  he  folt  so  much  pleasure  that  ha  became  hia  pupil,  and 
immediately  applied  all  tho  powers  of  hia  mind  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics. In  this  he  appear*  to  have  succeeded  so  far,  that  on  being 
recommended  by  his  friend  Dutejourto  propose  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  admiaaion  to  the  Academie  de*  Science*,  he  prepared  a  memoir 
on  the  rreolution  of  algebraio  equations,  whieh  be  read  at  a  sitting  of 
that  learned  body  in  1771.  Having  been  elected,  be  subsequently 
presented  several  other  memoirs  on  mathematical  subject*  :  au.ong 
these  way  be  mentioned  one  entitled  «  Recherchea  analytiqnes  sur  les 
Irruliouelka  d'une  nouvelle  eepeee,'  and  another  on  the  elimination  of 
unknown  quantities. 

Vandermonde  bad  always  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  during 
several  years  he  made  it  a  particular  object  of  study.  Having  analysed 
the  works  of  the  beat  musicians  of  the  time,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  1 
that  tho  whole  art  iu  founded  on  one  general  law,  by  which,  with  the 
aid  of  mathematical  processes,  it  would  be  possible  for  any  person  to  f 
become  a  composer  ;  and  be  explained  the  nature  of  hia  method  before  ! 
tho  Acade'mie  in  17*8,  and  again  in  1700.    Hia  two  '  Memoirea'  were  ■ 
I  to  the  consideration  of  certain  members  who  were  appointed  ' 
nine  them  ;  and  though  a  favourable  report  was  mads  by  Gluck, 
Fhllidor,  and  Piccini,  the  opinions  were  not  unanimous;  the  mathe- 
matician* are  said  to  have  found  in  tb*  '  Mcinuire* '  too  much  music, 
and  the  musicians  too  much  mathematics. 

The  veraatdity  of  hi*  teste  and  talent  led  Vandermonde  next  to  the 
•luJy  of  chemistry  ;  and  becoming  connect* 


and  Bertbollet,  he  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  making  experiments  on 
the  gases  and  on  the  composition  of  iron  and  steel. 

After  the  death  of  Vaucanson,  Vandermonde  waa  appointed  to  the 
direction  of  a  conservatory  or  museum  for  arts  and  manufactures 
which  had  been  formed  by  that  philosopher ;  and  considering  it  as  a 
collection  which  might  be  made  highly  useful  to  the  country,  he  spared 
no  pains  or  expense  to  augment  it  with  models  of  all  the  different 
machines  which  he  could  procure.  This  waa  the  original  of  the  Con- 
servatoire pour  lea  Arte  et  Motiers,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
the  Abbaye  St  Martin. 

From  a  conversation  with  M.  Senovert,  the  translator  of  Stewart'a 
'  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  he  waa  induoed  to  study  that  branch 
of  science;  and  applying  bimwlf  to  it  with  hia  usual  ardour,  be  waa 
soon  above  the  level  of  bis  countrymen  in  his  knowledge  of  that  intri- 
cate subject.  On  the  formation  of  the  Eoole  Normalo  be  waa  appointed 
in  1795  professor  of  political  economy  in  that  institution,  and  in  the 
same  year  be  was  appointed  to  the  first  class  of  the  Institut 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  Vandermonde  entered  into 
the  clubs  which  were  then  formed,  purely,  it  ia  said,  as  a  philosopher, 
that  he  mi^ht  study  the  characters  of  the  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  those  turbulent  times,  and  without  taking  any  activo 
part  in  the  measures  whioh  were  then  put  in  practice. 

He  exhausted  bis  private  fortune  in  advancing  the  objects  of  the 
museum  which  had  been  committed  to  hia  care ;  and  being  paid,  like 
other  public  functionaries,  in  assign  at-i,  the  depreciation  of  the*e 
reduced  him  to  poverty.  He  died  of  a  vomiting  of  blood,  on  tho  lit 
of  January  1796. 

His  works  consist  only  of  the  '  Memoir**,'  whieh  are  printed  in  the 
volumes  of  tho  Academie  dee  Science*.  Hi*  lively  imagination  eeema 
to  have  carried  him  too  rapidly  from  one  aubjeot  to  another  to  permit 
him  to  acquire  a  profound  knowledge  of  any ;  and  thus  the  reputation 


which  he  acquired  during  hia  life  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  at 
hi*  death,  or  to  have  survived  only  for  a  time  in  the  memory  of  his 
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friend*. 

VANDERVELDE,  ADRIAN.  This  celebrated  painter  waa  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1639,  and  ahowed  great  ability  for  drawing  at  an 
early  age.  He  became  the  scholar  of  John  Wynante,  with  whom  he 
remained  some  years.    Adrian  Vandervelde  excelled  in 

tAe^ostadhitingui«hed8 pointers  of  "hi/  time  'bj^emb 
pictures  with  figures,  and  thus  adding  greatly  to  their  value.  He 
painted  figures  iu  the  pictures  of  Wynauta,  Vander  Heyden,  Huysdael, 
Hobbema,  Moucheron,  and  others.  Vandervelde  executed  likewise 
some  historical  pieces,  in  which  be  waa  very  successful ;  hs  painted  a 
'  Taking  down  from  the  Cross '  for  a  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Amster- 
dam, in  which  the  figures,  though  less  than  life,  were  of  a  considerable 
sise  ;  and  ho  left  several  other  works  of  a  similar  description  unfinished 
at  hia  death  in  1672,  in  only  his  thirty-third  year.  Considering  the 
early  age  at  which  he  died,  hia  picture*  are  very  numerous,  yet  they 
are  sold  for  very  high  prices. 

Adrian  Vnndorvelde  wss  well  acquainted  with  the  human  figure,  and 
alao  with  everything  else  that  he  painted.  He  waa  extremely  indus- 
trious, and  was  constant  in  his  recourse  to  nature  in  the  stadias  of  ail 
hia  works  :  the  various  effects  of  light  upon  the  trees  and  other  objecta 
of  his  landscapes,  both  in  the  morning  and  evening  scenes,  are  remark- 
ably true  to  nature,  and  are  managed  with  perfect  mastery  of  hia 
materials.  He  is  distinguished  also  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  drawing 
of  all  the  objecta  which  he  represented. 

VANDERVELDE,  or  VANDEVELDE,  WILLIAM,  called  the  Old, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  of  the  same  name,  a  very  celebrated 
marine  painter,  waa  born  at  Lcyden  iu  1610.  Of  his  early  studies  little 
is  known,  but  be  appear*  aa  a  boy  to  have  been  bred  to  the  sea ;  and  it 
was  during  the  voyage*  of  bis  youth  that  he  acquired  hia  love  for  the 
tea  and  bis  knowledge  of  ships,  which  waa  eventually  of  auch  eminent 
service  to  him  aa  a  marine  painter.  He  distinguished  himself  early  by 
some  drawings  of  sea-tights,  and  he  was  in  consequence  commissioned 
by  the  States  of  Holland  in  1666  to  accompany  Admiral  de  Ruyter  on 
board  the  Dutch  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  designs  of  whatever 
engagements  might  take  place  between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets. 
He  made  tome  admirable  drawings  of  the  great  engagement  whieh 
took  place  off  Oatend  in  June  in  that  year.  Ry  these  aud  other  designs 
he  acquired  such  a  reputation  that  be  waa  invited  in  1675  to  T 
by  Charles  1L,  who  granted  him  a  penaion  of  100i.  per  i 
the  title  of  painter  of  sea-fight*  to  the  king.  He  is  said  to  have 
so  sealoua  in  the  service  of  Charles,  aa  to  be  ungrateful  to  hia  country  : 
he  led  the  English  fleet  to  burn  Schilling. 

Vandevelde  did  not  paint  his  designs :  they  were  generally  executed 
with  a  pen  upon  paper  fixed  upon  canvas,  upon  parchment,  or  upon 
white  prepared  canvas;  be  also  executed  somo  in  black  and  white  : 
every  port  is  drawn  and  made  out  with  a  knowledge  and  precision 
unrivalled  in  that  style.  Somo  of  bis  designs  were  painted  in  oil  by 
his  soo,  who  lived  with  him  in  this  country,  and  received  from  the 
king  also  a  pension  of  1002.  per  annum  for  that  express  purpose.  A 
copy  of  the  following  privy  seal  was  purchased  among  the  papers  of 


I'epya,  and  waa  given  by  Dr.  Rawlioson,  the  antiquary,  to  Vertoe,  the 
engraver :— "  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  At,  to  our 
■  cousin,  Prince  V 
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ought  fltt  to  allow  th*  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  par  annum 
i  WillUm  Vandevelde  the  elder,  for  taking  and  making  draught* 
of  sea-fight* ;  and  the  like  salary  of  ono  hundred  pound*  per  annum 
unto  William  Vandevelde  tho  younger,  for  putting  the  said  draught* 
into  colour*  for  our  partioular  u*e ;  onr  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  wee 
do  hereby  authoriae  and  require  you  to  issue  your  orders  for  the 
present  and  future  e*tabli»hment  of  the  said  calorics  to  the  aforesaid 
William  Vandevelde  the  elder,  aod  William  Vandevelde  the  younger, 
to  be  paid  unto  them  and  cither  of  them  during  our  pleasure ;  and  for 
so  doing  these  our  letters  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge. 
Given  under  our  privy-seal  at  our  pal  lace  of  Westminster,  the  20th  day 
of  February,  in  the  26th  year  of  our  reign."  After  the  death  of  Charles, 
James  continued  the  pension. 

Vandevelde  witneaaed  many  of  the  fights  that  he  drew  :  he  attended 
the  engagement  at  Solebay  in  a  small  Teasel  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  He  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Jamos's  Churchyard ; 
the  following  inscription  was  engraved  on  hi*  tombstone:  "Mr.  William 
Vandevelde,  senior,  late  painter  of  sea-fight*  to  their  msjoetiot  king 
Charles  1L  and  king  James,  dyod  1693." 

VANDERVELDE  or  VANDEVELDE,  WILLIAM,  the  Younger, 
was  greatly  superior  to  his  father,  and  is  accounted  by  connoisseurs 


in  truth 


sat  to  Sir  Godfrey 


the  beat  marine-painter  that  ever  lived ;  but  in  re  presenting  the  gran- 
deur of  a  stormy  ocean  be  is  very  far  inferior  to  Turner,  and  ' 
of  colour  and  transparency  be  is  inferior  also  to  8tanfield. 
Vandervelde  wae  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1633,  and  was  taught  by  hi* 
father  until  be  came  to  England,  when  he  was  placed  with  Simon  de 
Vlieger,  a  clever  ship-painter.  Young  Vandervelde  came  early  to  this 
country,  and  lived  probably  with  his  father  at  Greenwich  :  he  died  on 
April  6,  1707.  The  works  of  the  younger  Vandervelde  are  very 
Taluable :  the  beet  of  them  are  in  England.  His  calms  and  his  storm- 
pieces  are  equally  excellent*  and  they  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
delicacy  of  drawing  and  transparency  of  colouring.  Walpole  aaya  of 
him,  "  William  Vandevelde,  the  son,  was  the  greatest  man  that  has 
in  this  branch  of  painting;  the  palm  is  not  less  disputed 
"  i  for  history,  than  with  Vandevelde  for  aea-pieoee."  Two 
of  the  younger  Vandervelde'*  pictures  are  in  the  National  Gallery, 
'  A  Calm  at  Sea,'  and  '  A  Fresh  Gale  at  Sea ; '  but  they  are  of  small 
size  and  little  importance.  Tho  collection  of  the  Karl  of  Elleamere 
at  Bridgwater-Houae  is  very  rich  in  Vandervelde*,  containing  '  The 
Entrance  to  the  Brill;'  'A  Calm;'  'A  Freeh  Breeze;'  two 'Naval 
Battle*;'  a  'View  of  the  Texel;'  and  tho  famous  'Rising  of  the 
Gale,'  in  competition  with  which— and  a*  a  companion  to  it — Turner 
painted  hi*  «  Gale  at  Sea,'  which  now  hang*  in  f 

Th  e  younger  Vandervelde  left  a  son  of  the 
Tainted  sen  nieces  and  made  (rood  conies  of  the  work*  of  his  father 
He  died  in  Holland.   Both  tbe 
Kneller. 

VANDER  WERFF,  ADRIAN.  This  celebrated  painter  was  born 
of  a  good  family  at  Kralinger  Ambacht  near  Rotterdam,  in  1659.  He 
studied  first  with  Cornelius  Picolett,  a  good  portrait  painter,  but  at 
the  ago  of  thirteen  was  placed  with  Eglon  Vandcr  Neer,  with  whom 
he  remained  four  years,  and  made  such  progrea*  a*  to  render  hi* 
maxter  great  assistance  in  his  works.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen 
Vnnder  Werff  set  np  for  himself  a*  a  portrait  painter  at  Rotterdam. 
Be  punted  email  portrait*  in  oil.  in  the  style  of  Netooher :  he  bow- 
erer  soon  got  tired  of  this  branch,  aod  took  to  historical  painting ; 
and  he  was  remarkably  successful  in  disposing  of  hi*  first  pictures. 
Perhaps  do  painter  ever  rose  more  steadily  to  fortune  than  Vander 
WerfT;  every  year  added  to  hi*  wealth  and  to  hi*  reputation.  He 
painted  a  picture  for  an  East  India  merchant  of  tbe  name  of  5 teen  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  had  been  with  his  master  Vander  Neer,  which 
waa  apparently  the  making  of  his  fortune.  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  and  was  purchased  by  th*  Elector  John  William  of  th*  Pfala,  when 
peering  through  Amsterdam ;  and  when  that  prince  was  at  Rotterdam 
in  1696,  he  visited  Vander  Werff,  and  ordered  two  picture*  of  him  : 
hi*  own  portrait,  for  the  grand -duke  of  Tusoany,  and  a  Judgment  of 
Polomon,  which  picture*  ha  requested  Vander  Werff  to  bring  to  him 
in  person  to  Diisseldorf,  in  tbe  following  year.  Vender  WerfT  took 
the  pictures,  and  the  elector  was  *o  wall  satisfied  with  them,  that  be 
wished  to  take  the  painter  into  his  sorvioe,  and  offered  him  a  noble 
salary  I  Vander  Werff  however  consented  to  give  up  only  six  montha 
in  th*  year  to  th*  elector,  aod  was  allowed  a  salary  of  4000  florins, 
but  it  was  raised  to  8000  upon  bis  afterwards  consenting  to  devote 
nine  month*  in  the  year  to  the  prince,  who  presented  him  with  bis 
portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and  honoured  him  with  knighthood  for  him 
and  his  heir*.  He  purchased  also  at  a  high  price  toe  work*  which 
Vander  Werff  executed  during  tbe  remaining  three  months  of  the  year. 

Vender  Werff  received  very  high  price*  for  hi*  pictures.  After 
the  death  of  tbe  elector  in  1716,  ho  was  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them 
to  whom  he  plea»*d  ;  and  in  tbe  following  year,  1717,  be  sold  three 
to  one  nobleman  for  10,000  florin*,  a  Judgment  of  Paris  for  6500 
florin*,  a  Holy  Family  for  2500  florin*,  and  a  Magdalen  for  2000 
florin*.  In  the  year  after  be  sold  another  Judgment  of  Pari*  for 
5000  florins,  and  a  Flight  into  Egypt  for  4000  florins :  shortly  after- 


i,  .OKU  lormeu  part  of  the  Diiasel- 
dorf  collection,  are  now  in  the  Pinakotbck  at  Munich,  where  then  are 
twenty  nine  paintings  by  Vander  Werff,  including  th*  Fifteen  Mys- 
teries of  th*  Roman  Church,  and  many  of  bis  beat  piece*.  The  Eoce 
Homo,  containing  many  small  figures,  painted  in  1698;  Abraham  with 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  painted  in  1699 ;  and  a  Magdalen  in  tew  Wilderness, 
painted  in  1707 ;  are  remarkable  work*,  equally  excellent  in  compo- 
sition, drawing,  colouring  and  execution,  and  are  perhaps  almost 
unequalled  for  their  delicate  aod  elaborate  finish ;  yet  through  an 
artificial  chiaroscuro  th«y  have  a  cold  and  inanimate  effect,  which 
greatly  detract*  from  th*  gratification  the  spectator  might  be  expeoled 
to  experience  in  contemplating  aueh  exquisite  works  of  art.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  saw  most  of  these  works  at  Duaseldorf  befor*  th* 
collection  at  that  place  was  purchased  by  the  late  king  of  Bavaria, 
and  in  hi*  '  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland '  he  haa  mad*  torn* 
remarks  on  the**  pictures,  which  define  admirably  th*  beau  tie*  aod 
I  defects  of  this  painter.  He  says:  "Hi*  picture*,  whether  great  or 
'  *mall,  certainly  afford  but  little  pleasure.  Of  their  want  of  effect  it 
I  is  worth  a  painter's  while  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  Ono  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  appears  to  me,  his  having  entertained  an  opinion  that  the 
light  of  a  picture  ought  to  be  thrown  solely  on  the  figures,  aod  little 
or  none  on  the  ground  or  *ky.  This  give*  great  coldness  to  the  effect, 
and  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and  th*  practioe  of  those  painters  with 
whose  works  ho  was  «urroundsd,  that  w*  cannot  help  wondering  bow 
h*  fell  into  this  mistake.  In  describing  Vanderwerfa  manner,  were 
I  to  say  that  all  th*  parte  everywhere  melt  into  each  other,  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the  effect  would  be  a  high  degree  of  soft- 
ness; but  it  is  notoriously  the  contrary,  aod  I  think  for  the  reason 
that  has  been  given ;  bis  flesh  has  the  appearance  of  ivory  or  plaster, 
or  some  other  hard  aubstanoe.  What  contribute*  likewise  to  giv* 
this  hardness,  is  a  want  of  transparency  in  hi*  colouring,  from  hi* 
admitting  little  or  no  reflection  of  light.  Ha  haa  also  th*  defect  which 
is  often  found  in  Rembrandt,  that  of  making  his  light  only  a  spot" 
VAN  DER  WEYDEN,  ROGER,  theelder.  a  celebrated  early 
Flomieh  painter,  whom  recent  researches  have  identified  with  Roout 
of  Burets,  tho  Rut/gicri  da  Bruogia  of  Vsssri,  and  Bogeriug  Oalliau 
of  Facta*.  He  was  bom  about  1390,  and  was  a  soholar  of  Jan  Van 
Eyck,  whose  new  method  of  oil  painting  he  introduced  into  Italy. 
Van  der  Weyden  practised  both  in  distemper  and  oil,  and  ia  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  substitute  linen  cloth  for  panel  to  paint  on.  By 
1430  he  had  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  that  Pope  Martin  V.  pre- 
sented an  altar-piece  by  him  to  Juan  II.  of  8 pain.    In  1486  he 


an  English  gentleman  ten  pictures  for  83,000  florins ; 
after  bis  death,  a  painting  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  sold  for  6500 
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to  the  city  of  Brussels.  He  visited  Italy  in  1449, 
sn  altar-piece  for  Lionel  d*E«te  of  Fen-are,  was  present  at  the 
Jubilee  in  Rome  in  1450,  and,  according  to  Wauters,  afterwards  went 
to  Paris  and  painted  there  the  picture  now  in  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
attributed  to  Van  Eyck.  He  died  at  Brussels  June  16,  1464,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St,  Gudule.  Van  der  Weyden  was  the  best  of 
Van  Eyck*  scholars,  and  his  influence  waa  strong  in  forming  tho 
Flemish  echool  ;  but  his  drawing  is  often  meagre,  and  as  a  colouriat 
he  is  much  inferior  to  his  master.  The  museums  of  Antwerp,  Berlin, 
and  Munich  possess  some  of  hi*  beat  work*.  In  tho  National  Gallery 
ia  a  "  Deposition"  (No.  664)  by  him. 

VAN  DER  WEYDEN,  ROGER,  the  younger,  the  ton,  or  more 
likely  grandson,  of  th*  preceding,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  th* 
16th  century.  Nothing  trustworthy  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that 
he  was  admitted  a  master  of  the  Antwerp  Guild  in  1628,  and  died 
in  that  city,  of  the  sweating  sickness,  in  April  1629.  His  style  is 
formed  on  that  of  the  elder  Van  der  Weyden,  and  though  leas 
vigorous  shows  more  feeling  and  refinement.  The  National  Gallery 
possesses  by  bim,  'Portraits  of  Himself  and  Wife;'  'the  Magdalen  ;' 
'  Mater  Dolorosa ;'  and  '  Eoce  Homo.' 

VANDYCK,  8IR  ANTONY.  This  great  pointer  was  born  at 
Antwerp,  March  22nd  1599.  His  father  was  a  glass-painter  of  Herto- 
genbaach  (Boia  le-Duo),  aod  gav*  his  son  his  earliest  Instruction  in 
drawing ;  be  waa  instructed  also  by  hi*  mother,  who  painted  land- 
scapes, and  was  very  skilful  in  embroidery.  Before  ho  became  the 
scholar  of  Rubena,  Vandyck  ia  said  to  have  been  placed  with  Van 
Balen.  With  Rubena  hs  made  such  progress  as  to  be  soon  intrusted 
with  th*  execution  of  some  of  hi*  master'*  sketches,  and,  according  to 
a  common  but  probably  incorrect  report,  to  excite  hit  jealousy. 
Rubens  haa  bad  the  credit  of  having  be^u  actuated  by  jealousy  when 
he  advised  Vandyck  to  confine  himself  to  portrait  painting,  aod  to 
visit  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  studying  th*  works  of  Titian  and  other 
great  Italian  masters,  Walpole  entertained  a  more  rational  view  :  he 
supposes  that  Vandyok  fait  th*  hopelessness  of  surpassing  or  even 
equalling  his  great  maater  in  his  own  lis*,  and  that  he  voluntarily 
devoted  hi*  chief  attention  to  portrait  If  Ruben*  recommended 
Vandyok  to  visit  Italy,  it  was  dearly  for  Vandyck's  benefit,  and  his 
following  that  advice  clearly  shows  that  he  saw  fully  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  visit,  of  which  Rubens  himself  was  an 
excellent  example.  The  immediate  cauae  of  Rubens's  reputed  jealousy 
of  his  scholar  is  accounted  for  by  a  variously  told  anecdote.  Diepcn- 
beck,  another  of  Rubens's  scholar*,  is  said  to  havs  been  poshed  by 
on*  of  his  companions  against  the  great  picture  of  P 
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of  the  picture  after  the  accident  than  before  it ;  bat  upon  the  ciroum- 
etsnee  being  related  to  bim,  to  hare  become  jealoua  of  Vandyck,  and 
to  have  repainted  the  part  again  himself.  Another  version  of  the 
dory  says  that  tbie  aocident  inareoaed  hia  esteem  for  Vandjck. 
Whatever  may  be  the  real  statement  of  the  case,  ltuben*  and  Van- 
dyck  appear  to  have  parted  on  the  beat  of  tertna.  Vaodyck  pre- 
sented Rubens  with  two  hialorioal  pictures,  an  Ecce  Homo  and  Chriat 
in  th.  Garden  of  Olives,  and  a  portrait  of  Hubena'a  second  wife :  be 
waa  presented  in  return  by  Rubens  with  one  of  hi*  most  beautiful 
horses. 

In  the  year  162S  Vandyck  act  out  for  Italy,  but  delayed  some 
time  at  Brussels,  fascinated  by  tho  charms  of  s  peasant  girl  of  Sevel- 
thrm,  who  persuaded  bim  to  paint  two  pictures  fur  the  oburch  of  her 
native  place — a  St  Martin  on  horseback,  painted  from  biwaelf  and  the 
borne  given  him  by  Rubena ;  and  a  Holy  Family,  for  which,  the  girl 
and  her  parents  were  models.  In  Italy  he  apent  some  time  at  Venice 
and  Genoa,  where  ha  painted  many  excellent  portraita.  From  Genoa 
he  went  to  Items,  where  be  was  also  much  patronised,  and  lived  in 
yle.  A  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  painted  at  this  time, 
aterpiece*  :  it  is  in  th.  Pitti  Palace,  and  banga  near  the 
rait  of  Leo  X.  by  lUffaelle,  and  is  in  every  respect  an 
admirable  picture.  Vandjck  was  known  in  Rome  a*  the  Pittore  Cava- 
liersaoo.  He  avoided  the  society  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  men 
of  low  and  intemperate  habits  They  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
well-known  society  called  tho  Schilder-Bent,  and  annoyed  Vandyck 
BO  much  that  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  Home  and  return  to  Genoa 
about  1625.  Germane  wero  also  admitted  iote  thia  lociety :  it  was 
not  broken  up  until  the  year  1720.  Whilst  at  Genoa  Vandyck  received 
an  invitation  to  go  to  Palermo ;  whither  be  went,  and  he  painted  there 
of  Prince  Philibert  of  Savoy,  the  viceroy,  and  other  die- 
also  the  celebrated  painter  Sophonisba  Anguiaciola, 
jot.  He  remained  only  a  abort  time  in  Sicily,  being 
-  by  the  plague.  Ho  returned  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  bis 
own  country. 

Vandyck 's  first  picture  after  bis  return  to  Antwerp  was  a  St 
Augustin,  for  the  church  of  the  Auguatinea  in  that  place,  by  which  bs 
establiahrd  hi*  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  painters  of  bin  tune.  And 
it  was  followed  by  hi*  still  more  celebrated  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
painted  for  the  church  of  St  Michael  at  Ghent  He  painted  several 
other  excellent  historical  pictures,  but  acquired  greater  fame  by  hi* 
portraits.  He  waa  in  high  favour  with  hi*  old  master  Hubena,  who  is 
said  to  have  offered  him  bis  eldest  daughter  in  marriage,  but  Vandyck 
declined  upon  the  plea  that  he  intended  to  return  shortly  to  Rome,  or 
really,  as  some  say,  because  he  was  in  lovs  with  the  step-mother. 
From  Antwerp  Vandyok  went  to  the  Hague  by  the  invitation  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  Frederick  of  Nassau,  and  painted  many  portraits  of 
the  principal  personages  at  that  court  Whilst  at  the  Hague  be  beard 
of  the  great  love  of  the  arte  of  Charles  L,  and  be  came  to  England 
with  the  hope  of  being  introduced  to  the  king.  His  hopes  not  being 
realised,  be  went  to  Paris,  and  not  being  more  successful  in  that  place, 
he  returned  to  his  own  country.  Charles  however,  having  abortly 
afterwards  seen  the  portrait  of  tho  musician  Nicolas  Laniere,  director 
of  the  music  of  tbo  king'*  chapel,  requested  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who 
bad  sat  to  Vandyok,  to  invite  him  to  como  again  to  England.  He 
cutoe  to  England  about  1CS2;  was  lodged  by  the  king  at  Blsckfriara  j 
was  knighted  in  that  year,  and  in  the  year  following,  1033,  bo  was 
granted  an  annual  pension  of  iiOOi.  for  life,  with  the  title  of  painter 
to  his  msjetty,  besides  being  handsomely  paid  for  hia  works.  There  i* 
a  not*  in  Walpole  of  a  sum  of  230/.  paid  to  Vandyck  by  the  king,  for 
various  pictures  in  1632.  For  a  simple  whole  length  the  king  paid 
25*.,  but  other  people  appear  to  have  paid  more.  Walpole  says, 
"Vandyck  bad  401.  for  a  half,  and  00*.  for  a  whole  length;  a  more 
rational  proportion  than  that  of  our  present  painters,  who  receive  an 
equal  prioo  for  the  most  insignificant  part  of  the  picture." 

Vandyck  was  indefatigable  in  hia  application ;  bo  painted  a  portrait 
in  a  day.  He  often  detained  people  who  sat  to  him  to  dinner,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  their  countenances,  and  he 
retouched  their  portraita  again  in  the  afternoon.  Ho  kept  a  great 
table,  and  waa  of  moat  expansive  habit*;  be  was  also  fond  of  music, 
and  waa  liberal  to  musicians  In  the  summer  ho  lived  at  Eltham  in 
Kent  Buckeridge,  in  his  '  Essay  towards  an  English  School,'  speaking 
of  Vandyck,  says,  "  He  always  went  magnificently  dressed,  had  a 
rous  and  gallant  equipage,  and  kept  so  good  a  table  in  bis  apart- 
tbat  few  princes  were  more  visited  or  bettor  served."  This 
i  and  sedentary  life  dettroyed  his  constitution  and  wasted  bis 
means.  He  endeavoured  to  repair  hi*  fortunes  by  the  sbsurd  study 
of  alchemy  and  the  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone :  a  pursuit  in 
which  he  was  probably  encouraged,  says  Walpole,  by  the  example,  of 
hia  friend  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  Shortly  before  he  died,  the  king 
bestowed  on  Vandyck,  for  a  wife,  Mary,  grand-daughter  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Kuthven,  carl  of  Cowry.  Not  long  after  they  were  married,  he 
went  with  hia  wife  to  Paris,  "in  hopes,"  say*  Walpole,  "of  boing 
employed  in  some  public  work ; "  but  after  remaining  there  for  a  short 
time,  and  teeing  no  prospects  of  success,  he  returned  to  London,  and, 
still  bent  upon  executing  soma  public  work,  be  proposed  to  the  king, 
by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  paint  the  walla  of  the  Uan^uetiag  house  at 
Whitehall  with  th*  history  and  procession  of  the  Order  ofthe  Garter, 
i  a  design,  with  which  the  king  is  said  to 


but  he  demanded  such  a  large  sum  for  the  carrying  it  into  execution 
(811,00 W.,  probably  a  misprint  for  8000/.),  that  it  waa  judged  unreason- 
able ;  and  whilst  the  king  was  treating  with  him  for  a  lesa  sum,  the 
project  waa  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Vandyck :  he  died  iu 
London,  on  the  fib  of  December  1641;  and  was  buried  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  near  tho  tntnb  of  John  of  Gaunt.  He  left  ono 
daughter  by  his  wife  Mary  Ruthven,  who  married  Mr.  Stepney,  who 
rode  in  the  horse-guarde  on  tbeir  first  establishment  by  Charles  IX 
Notwithstanding  his  expooaive  habits,  he  died  worth  about  20.000/. 

Vandyck  is  generally  allowed  to  dispute  the  palm  with  Titian  in 
portrait  painting,  and  be  is  by  some  accounted  upon  the  whole 
superior  to  him.  He  was  inferior  to  Titian  in  richness  and  warmth 
of  colouring,  but  surpassed  him  in  perhaps  every  other  respect.  Van- 
dyck is  unrivalled  for  the  delicscy  of  drawing  and  beauty  of  hi* 
hands ;  ho  was  perfect  master  of  drawing  and  of  chiaroscuro ;  he  waa 
admirable  in  draperies ;  and  with  simplicity  of  expression  and  grace 
of  attitude,  he  combined  both  dignity  and  individuality.  His  portmits 
generally  impress)  us  with  the  feeling  that  be  ha*  not  only  selected  the 
most  suiuble  attitude  for  the  figure,  but  that  he  ha*  also  chosen  tho 
beet  view  of  the  countenance.  His  latest  work*  are  executed  iu  a 
careless  though  masterly  manner,  but  some  of  hi*  earliest  portrait*, 
particularly  some  of  those  painted  in  Italy,  combine  with  hi*  own 
masterly  style  of  design  the  exquisite  finish  of  Holbein. 

Although  Vsndyck  bss  acquired  his  groat  name  by  his  portraits,  he 
psin'.ed  also  msny  excellent  historical  pieces,  and  hs  never  st  any  time 
ceased  to  paint  picture*  in  this  line ;  they  are  howevor  very  inferior 
to  his  portraita:  they  want  generally  both  feeling  and  expression. 
His  beat  historical  picture,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*,  U 
the  •  Crucifixion  between  the  two  Thieves,'  at  the  church  of  the  Reool- 
lets  at  Mechlin,  of  which  he  say*,  "  Thia  perhaps  is  the  moat  capital 
of  all  his  works,  in  respect  to  the  variety  and  exteneiveneaa  of  the 
design,  and  the  judicious  disposition  of  tho  whole.  In  the  efforts 
which  the  thieves  make  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  cross,  he 
has  successfully  enoouutored  the  difficulty  of  the  art;  and  the  expres- 
sion of  grief  and  resignation  in  tho  Virgin  it  admirable.  Thia  picture, 
upon  the  whole,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  pictures  in  the 
world,  and  gives  the  highest  ides  of  Vaudyck's  powers :  it  shows  that 
be  had  truly  a  genius  for  history  painting,  if  it  had  not  been  token  off 
by  portraits." 

Vandyck'*  pictures  arc  very  numerous,  almost  as  much  so  as  those 
of  Ruben*.  Many  of  the  beat  of  them  are  in  this  country,  at  Wimiaor 
Castle,  at  Hampton  Court,  at  Wilton  House,  and  at  Blenheim,  and  in 
many  other  private  oolieotiou*.  His  masterpiece,  in  the  opinion  of 
Walpole,  is  the  drams tia  portrait  of  the  Karl  of  Strafford  and  hi* 
secretary  Sir  Thomas  Mainwariog,  at  Wentworth  House.  There  ig 
one  also  at  Blenheim  of  this  subject,  which  Dr.  Waagen  praises  very 
highly  ;  Walpole  however  ssys  that  the  picture  at  Wentworth  House 
ia  infinitely  •uperior  to  it  At  Wilton  Houso  there  are  twsoty-fivo 
pictures  by  Vandyck,  and  it  U  here,  says  Walpole,  that  Vandyck  is 
upon  bis  throne;  and  the  groat  portrait  of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  his  family,  asys  Uie  same  writer,  "  though  damaged,  would  servo 
alone  as  a  school  of  this  master."  Charles  L  was  painted  several  times 
by  Vandyok,  sometime*  on  horseback,  and  he  repeated  soma  of  tho 
portrait*  of  him:  they  arc  among  hia  beat  works.  Among  hia  more  in- 
teresting works  also  U  tbo  series  of  portraita  of  the  most  eminent  artists 
and  others  his  contemporaries  at  Antwerp,  painted  in  small  in  chiaro- 
scuro, before  he  left  Antwerp  for  the  Hague.  The  originals  were  never 
collected,  but  they  were  etched  and  have  been  published  together,  to 
tho  number  of  one  hundred,  three  times,  under  the  following  titles— 
•  Icons*  Virorum  doetorum,  piotorum,  chaloogrephorum,  Ac.  ouniero 
centum,  ab  Antonio  Vandyck  pictere  ad  vivuni  expreean  et  ejus 
suaiptu  sari  incuw  AntverpiiB.'  Vandyck  etched  some  of  the  plates 
himself. 

Th*  superb  head  of  Gevartiua,  as  it  is  called,  in  tho  National  Gallery 
in  London,  attributed  to  Vandyck,  i*  supposed  by  some  critics  to  hsvo 
been  painted  by  Hubena  Paaaevant  and  Dr.  Waagen  are  both  of  this 
opinion,  but  they  think  that  the  net  of  the  piotore  is  the  work  of 
Vandyok.  Dr.  Waagen  has  observed  that  this  picture  cannot  be  tbo 
portrait  of  Caspar  Gevartiua,  the  friend  of  Ruben*  ;  for  he  waa  not 
born  until  1593,  and  it  represents  a  man  between  50  and  60 ;  and  that 
if  it  represents  the  canon  John  Gevartiua,  it  cannot  have  been  painted 
by  Vandyok  ' 
can  it  have  1 
the  production  of 

Pontius  that  it  is  the  head  of  Cornelia  Van  dor  Gccst  There  ore  four 
other  works  by  Vsndyck  in  the  National  Gallery — A  'Portrait  of 
Rubena,'  *  Tbo  Emperor  Theodoaius  refused  Admission  into  the  Church 
by  St  Ambrose,'  which  is  little  more  than  a  free  copy  of  the  picture 
by  Kubens  in  th*  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vicuna;  a  similar  study  of 
Uuben*'*  '  Miraculous  Draught  of  f'ishti*  ;'  and  a  '  Studv  of  Horses.' 

(Houbraksn,  Oroott  SckouLnrgh,  «frc. ;  Desoamp*,  La  Vic  da  Pc  intra 
Plamandt,  etc  ;  Walpole,  AnccdoUi  q/  Painting  in  England;  Pasaa- 
v*nt,^A'*m*<rciM  durch^Emj^nd^  und  Btlgien;  Waagen^a^sxrl* 

confining  of  a  Memoir  of  Sir  Anthony  Van  JJgck.) 

VAN  K,  SIR  HENRY,  the  Younger,  was  born  about  the  year  1612. 
He  was  desoended  from  an  ancient  family  iu  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
|  was  the  eldtst  son  of  Sir  Heny  Vane  of  Uadlow  in  Kent,  knight, 


ho  died  in  1623,  whilst  Vandyck  was  in  Italy ;  nor 
pointed  by  him  before  he  went  to  Italy,  for  it  if  not 

fa  young  hand.    It  ia  clear  from  the  print  by  P. 
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VANE,  SIB  HENRY. 


VAN  HELMONT,  S  EG  RES  JACOB. 


He  received  the  first  |«rt  of  bin  education  at  WVslminftrr  SchooL 
About  lb*  sixteenth  year  of  tiia  sgu  Sir  Henry  Vane  became  a  gentle- 
miD  comtnooer  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford ;  but  Wood  saya,  that  when 
ha  ahould  bare  matrioulated  as  a  member  of  tho  university,  and  taken 
the  oatha  of  alle  giance  and  supremacy,  he  quitted  hie  frown,  put  oa  • 
cloak,  and  studied  notwithstanding  for  aome  time  in  that  hall.  On 
leering  Oxford  he  (pent  eoine  time  in  Franco,  and  more  in  Geneva, 
where  he  contracted  no  unconquerable  aversion  towards  the  govern- 
ment and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  After  his  return  borne, 
hi*  father,  being  then  comptroller  of  tbe  household  and  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, waa  greatly  displeased  on  discovering  the  heterodox  stale  of  his 
eona  opinions.  The  interference  of  Laud  in  tbe  work  of  recalling 
him  to  tho  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  produced  the  effect  of 
confirming  hint  in  hie  sectarianism.  In  1(135  he  went,  for  conscience 
sake,  to  the  infant  colony  of  New  England,  where  be  remained  about 
two  years.  On  his  return  to  England  be  married  ;  and,  through  Ids 
father's  interest,  was  joined  with  Sir  William  Kussell  in  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1(340  he  was  knighted.  He  sat  for  the 
borough  of  Kingston-upon-Uall  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  West- 
minster, April  13,  1640,  and  again  in  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
began  November  3,  tbe  aame  year.  During  Strafford's  trial  young 
Vane,  in  searching  for  some  papers  for  his  father,  found  in  his  father-, 
cabinet  aome  uotea,  which  were  used  aa  material  evidence  against 
Strafford  on  the  trial.  Having  been  appointed  sole  treasurer  of  tbe 
navy,  and  considering  the  fees,  which  by  reason  of  the  war  amounted 
to  nearly  30,0001,  a  year,  as  too  much  for  a  private  subject,  he  gave 
up  hi*  patent,  which  he  had  for  life  from  Charles  I.,  to  the  parliament,  I 
only  desiring  that  2000/.  a  year  should  go  to  a  deputy  whom  ho  bad 
bred  to  the  business.  When  the  Independents  spruug  up,  lie  declared 
himself  one  of  their  leaders.    Ho  did  not  approve  of  the  force  put 


of  high  treason 
I.'s  execution). 
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by  the  army,  nor  of  the  kiug's 
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j  for  some  time  for  pubho  affairs. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  February  1648-4'J, 
be  was  appointed  one  of  tbe  council  of  state ;  and  in  1852  be  waa  for 
a  time  president  of  the  same  council,  and  also  at  the  aame  timo  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy.  On  the  9th  of  January  1649-60,  ho 
made  the  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  meaner  of  electing  future  Parliament*. 
Towards  the  end  of  1651  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners 
that  were  to  be  sent  into  Scotland  in  order  to  introduce  the  English 
government  there. 

Vane  was  one  of  those  who  would  not  submit  to  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell  When  Lieutenant-Colonel  Worsley  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  tbe  20th  of  April  1653,  with  two  file*  of  musqueteera, 
to  drive  ont  the  Commons,  Vane  exclaimed,  "This  i*  uot  honest !  yea, 
it  is  against  morality  and  common  honesty:"  whereupon  Cromwell 
fell  a  railing  at  him,  orying  out  with  a  load  voice,  "  O,  Sir  Henry 
Vane  (  Sir  Honry  Vane  I  tho  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane  I" 
In  1056,  as  Vane  persevered  In  his  hostility  to  Cromwell's  government 
— which  hostility  he  displayed  in  a  book  published  by  htm,  entitled 
'A  Healing  Question  propounded  and  resolved' — he  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time  in  Cariabrook  Castle  in  tho  I«lo  of  Wight.  But  not- 
withstanding tlii*  and  other  means  to  shake  his  resolution,  he  remained 
infiexible  both  under  Oliver  and  his  son  and  successor  Riohard. 

After  Richard's  abdication  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  been 
restored  by  a  general  council  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  constituted 
Sir  Henry  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  also  a  member,  and 
afterwards  preeidVnt,  of  the  council  of  state  But  be  afterwards 
seems  to  have  fallen  under  tbe  displeasure  of  tbe  parliament,  for  it 
was  voted  that  be  ahould  repair  to  bis  house  at  Rsby,  and  remain 
there  daring  the  pleasure  of  the  parliament. 

On  the  king's  restoration,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  on  the 
11th  of  June  1660.  that  Sir  H.  Vane  ahould  be  one  of  the  twenty 
person*  to  be  excepted  oat  of  the  Act  of  General  Psrdon  and  Oblivion, 
for  and  in  respect  only  of  auoh  peine,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  not 
extending  to  life,  as  ahould  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  on  hint.  In 
July  he  wss  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  January  1600-61  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Hen  broke  oat,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
being  almost  the  only  person  of  station  who  had  countenanced  then, 
was  removed  from  one  prison  to  another,  and  at  last  to  tho  Isle  of 
Scilly.  In  August  1660  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  joined  ins 
petition  to  the  king,  that  "  if  he  were  attainted,  yet  execution  us  to 
his  life  might  be  remitted."  to  which  his  majesty  returned  a  favourable 
answer.  But  in  July  1661  tbe  Commons  had  so  far  altered  (heir 
sentiments  aa  to  order  that  he  should  bo  proceeded  against  according 
to  law,  and  for  that  purpose  be  sent  for  back  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

On  Monday  the  2nd  of  Juno  1 662,  Vane  was  arraigned,  having  been 
iudicted  of  high  treason  before  the  Middlesex  grand  jury  the  preceding 
term.  He  pressed  much  for  counsel,  and  the  court  assured  him  that 
after  pleading  counts!  should  be  assigned  turn ;  which  assurance,  after 
his  pleading  not  guilty,  we  are  informed  the  court  thought  fit  to 
violate.  On  Fridsy  tbe  6th  of  June,  the  attorney-general  having 
addressed  the  jury,  Sir  Henry  was  required  to  make  bis  defence,  and 
to  go  through  with  his  cose  all  at  once,  and  not  to  reply  again  upon 
the  erowu  lawyers.  Vane  spoke  in  his  defence  with  greet  spirit  and 
courage.  After  he  had  finished,  Finch,  the  solicitor  general,  addressed 
the  jury,  who,  having  then  retired  for  about  half  aa  boor,  returned 


with  th'ir  verdict,  which  found  the 
from  th«  30th  of  January  1648  (the  day  of 
On  the  11th  of  June,  the  sentence  day,  the  oourt  finally  r 
hear  his  reasons  for  an  arrest  of  judgment,  though  they  had  . 
him,  before  the  verdict,  that  they  would  hear  anything  of  that  kind  be 
had  to  offer ;  as  they  had  also,  before  his  pleading  not  guilty,  promised 
him  counsel.  Tbe  sentenoe  wss,  that  he  should  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  at  Tyburn  ;  but  in  the  order  for  his  execution  tbe 
manner  of  his  death  wss  altered  into  a  beheading  only  on  Tower 
Hill,  which  order  was  accordingly  carried  into  execution  on  tbe  14th 
of  Juno. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  lea  only  ono  son,  who  was  knighted 
CharUs  II.,  and  created,  by  King  William,  Lord  Barnard  of 
Castle, 

Sir  Henry  Vane  was  the  author  of  various 
political  and  theological.  Of  tho  Utter,  the  most  remarkable  bears 
the  following  strange  title  : — '  Tbe  Retired  Man's  W  editatione,  or  the 
Myaterie  and  Power  of  Godlinea  shining  forth  in  the  Living  Word, 
to  tho  unmasking  the  Mystsris  of  Iniquity  in  tho  most  Refined  and 
Purest  Forms.  In  which  Old  Light  is  restored,  and  New  Light 
justified,  being  the  Witness  which  is  given  to  this  Age.  By  Henry 
Vane,  Knight,'  4to,  1655,  in  which,  amongst  other  subjects  equally 
dark,  ha  discusses  the  "creation,  nature,  and  ministry  of  angels,' 
"  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  eviL"  the  "  fall  of  man,"  and 
"  the  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ ;"  which 
it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Man's 
we  found  the  most  unintelligible  of  the  whole. 

<7*Ae  Lift  and  Death  of  .Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knt.,  Lond.,  1662;  Biog. 
lint.,  art  '  Vane  ;'  Alk.  Oxon.,  art. '  Vane;'  Birch's  Live*  ;  Ludlow's 
Mcmotrt ;  Vane  s  Speeches  in  Brit.  Mas. ;  Wnitelock ;  Trial  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  KnL,  lt>6i  ;  State  Trial),  vol.  ii.) 

VAN  EFFKN,  JUSTUS,  a  writer  who  has  been  called  the  Addison 
of  Holland,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1684,  and  was  intended  by  his 
father  for  tbe  aame  profeaaioo  aa  bis  own,  namely,  the  military  service. 
But  Justus  felt  no  inclination  fur  the  army :  he  preferred  study,  and 
applied  himself  to  that  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  faculty  he  obtained 
a  Doctor's  degree  at  Leyden  in  1727.  He  does  not  howsver  appear 
to  have  practised  law  much  as  a  profession  ;  for  be  wss  at  first  suc- 
cessively employed  aa  private  teacher  in  several  families  of  rank,  and 
afterwards  occupied  in  literary  pursuit*.  In  tho  first  mentioned 
capacity  he  waa  brought  into  contact  with  superior  society,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  forming  advantageous  connections,  owing  to  one 
of  which  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  Van  Duivenvoorde  as  his 
second  secretary  when  be  was  sent  by  tbe  States,  in  1714,  to  con- 
gratulate George  I.  on  his  accession.  He  afterwards  visited  England 
a  second  time  in  1727,  in  the  quality  of  first  secretary  to  Count  Van 
Wclderon,  who  was  ttieu  ambassador  to  tbis  country.  On  tbe  former 
of  these  occasions  hs  becamo  acquainted  with  Swift's  writings,  and 
translated  his  'Tale  of  a  Tub,'  not  however  iuto  Dutch,  but  into 
French,  which  language  he  wrote  at  easily  as  his  own.  under  tho  title 
of  '  Conte  du  Tonneau.'  On  tbe  other,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
tho  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1710  he  visited  Sweden,  in  company 
witli  a  German  nobleman,  and  there  received  many  marks  of  attention 
from  the  highest  persona  at  court.  A  place  of  some  emolument  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  bis  patron  Van  Welderen ;  but  as  its  duties 
did  not  accord  with  his  inclination,  he  put  in  a  substitute,  to  whom 
he  gave  up  a  considerable  pert  of  the  salary,  and  occupied  himself 
with  his  pen,  not  only  more  congenially,  but  so  successfully  as  to 
acquire  a  high  literary  reputation. 

Many  years  before  (1711)  ho  had  published  a  French  wurk,  under 
the  title  of  "Le  Misanthrope,'  upon  the  plan  of  our  English  'Spectator,' 
and  he  now  commenced  a  similar  one,  but  every  way  superior  to  the 
former.  The  '  Uollandsche  Spectator,'  begun  in  1731,  and  continued 
till  1735,  the  year  of  the  author's  death,  was  not  only  the  first  attempt 
of  tbe  kind  in  the  language,  but  has  become  a  classical  work.  It  is 
stamped  by  easy  elegance  of  styls,  by  pleasantry  and  wit,  attempered 
by  judgment  and  correct  feeling.  Like  his  English  modrL  Van  Eflcn 
both  instructs  and  pleases ;  and  if  time  has  deprived  their  pictures  of 
life  and  manners  of  tho  charm  of  freshness,  it  has  also  imparted  to 
them  no  little  historic  value.    He  died  September  18,  17U5. 

(Van  Kampen.  Beknopte  Gejcliuditu  van  der  Letteren  en  Wetauehap" 
pen  in  de  A'edc'  Vundm.) 

VAN  HELMONT,  SEQRES  JACOB,  a  Flemish  historical  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1683.  He  was  the  ton  of  Matthew  Van 
Uolmont,  a  painter  of  Brussels,  and  was  instructed  in  bis  art  by  his 
father :  hs  followed  however  a  very  different  line.  Tbe  father  painted 
markets,  fairs,  shops,  alchemists  at  work,  and  similar  scenes;  the  son 
distinguished  himself  for  religious  compositions  in  the  great  style. 
Tbe  younger  Van  lleliuont  settled  at  Brussels :  he  was  of  a  weak  con- 
stitution, and  never  left  his  own  country.  He  excelled  in  composition 
and  in  colouring,  and  waa  considered  ono  of  the  best  Flemish  paiuters 
of  bis  time.  He  painted  many  works  for  tho  churches  and  for  private 
persona  at  Brussels.  Descant ps  bss  enumerated  many  of  his  works. 
The  Triumph  of  Elijah  over  tbe  Priests  of  Baal,  in  the  church  of  the 
Uxmel.tes;  tho  ^Martyrdom  of  TSt.  Barbara,  in^  SL^Mary^ilagdalen  ; 

considered  T^m^nU^t^^S  dM  *  W^Augurt^, 
aged  forty- iL 
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VAN  HELMONT.   [Hkuiost,  Vaj».] 

VAN  HOECK,  JAN,  a  distinguished  Flemish  painter,  was  bora  at 
Antwerp  about  1600.  He  first  studied  for  one  of  the  leaned  pro- 
fessions, but  became  the  pupil  of  Rubens,  and  studied  afterwards 
some  time  in  Home.  While  in  Italy  be  was  invited  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I L  to  bis  court,  snd  was  much  employed  by  him.  He 
eventually  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  be  died,  according  to 
Houbraken,  in  1050. 

Van  Hoeek  was  admirable  in  history  and  portrait,  and  excelled 
both  in  tight  and  shade  and  colour  ;  his  figures  sUo  am  bettor  drawn 
than  is  the  osse  with  those  of  the  pupils  of  Rubens  and  tho  Flemiih 
school  generally.  The  'Christ  on  the  Cross'  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Sauveur,  or  the  cathedral,  at  Bruges,  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
The  Christ,  which  1*  of  the  eixe  of  life,  has  extraordinary 
I  reality,  and  is  certainly  superior  to  tho  celebrated  Christ  of 
h  of  St.  Michael  at  Ghent,  by  Vandyck,  aud  it  is  more  real 
and  impressive  than  any  of  thoee  of  Rubens :  beneath  the  cross  are 
the  Virgin  and  other  faints.  There  is  a  print  of  it  by  the  younger 
Cornelius  Gslle ;  this  engraver  however  is  not  very  accurate  in  his 
drawing.  Independent  of  the  Christ,  the  composition  of  the  picture 
is  meagre  and  formal,  and  wants  dramatic  truth. 

VANl'NI,  LUCI'LIO,  was  born  at  Tauroaono,  in  the  province  of 
Otrsnto,  in  1585.  He  studied  at  Naples,  Rome,  snd  Padua,  and  applied 
himself  especially  to  metaphysics.  He  afterwards  travelled  about 
Germany,  France,  and  England.  He  was  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind, 
but  seems  to  nave  bad  a  leaning  towards  astrology.  Cardano  and 
Pomponani  were  his  favourite  authors.  He  was  fond  of  religious 
polemics,  a  perilous  vocation  in  that  age.  Ho  says  himself  that  he 
held  disputations  in  England  in  favour  of  the  Houian  Catholic  faith, 
and  was  imprisoned  forty-nine  days  for  it.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Genoa ;  but  perceiving  that  his  orthodoxy  was 
suspected,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  published  a  curious  work,  tho 
title  of  which  alone  give*  some  intight  into  the  state  of  his  mind — 
'  Ampbitbratrum  tetanus  Procidentia?  Divino-magieum,  ChrUtiano-phy- 
si  cum,  uec  non  Astrologo-cstholicum,  adven-us  vet?  res  Philoeopbos, 
Atheoe,  Epicureoe,  Peripatoticos,  et  Stoicos.'  Lyon,  1615.  His  next 
work  was  'De  admirandia  Natune,  Regius  Descque  mortalium,  Area- 
ni.,'  Paris,  1616.  This  work  raised  a  storm  against  the  autLor, 
because  it  was  considered  as  savouring  of  pantheism.  The  Sorbonne 
condemned  the  book  to  the  flames.  In  tho  mean  time  Vanini  was 
oflvring  his  services  to  the  Papal  nuncio  Ubaldini  at  Paris,  to  write  a 
defence  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1617  he  left  Paris  for  Toulouse, 
where  some  time  after  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  parliament  of 
that  city;  and  in  February  1 61 9  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a 
professed  atheist.  The  president  of  the  parliament,  De  Orammont, 
wrote  an  account  of  hit  condemnation  and  execution,  which  is  given 
by  Urucker,  in  his  '  History  of  Philosophy,'  and  by  Nioeron,  in  his 
'  Mcmoiros  des  Hommes  Illnatres,'  from  which  it  appears  that  Vanioi 

But  several 


In  portrait  Vaoloo  had  few  rivals  in  Paris.  He  painted  Louis  XV. 
and  the  queen  of  France ;  also  the  king  Stanislaus  Lecximki  and  his 
queen.  Yet  although  he  was  so  much  occupied  with  portraits,  he 
applied  himself  constantly  to  historical  piece*,  some  of  which  gained 
him  great  credit.  In  1731  be  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  1735  be  waa  appointed  professor.  He  painted  a  picture  of  Diana 
and  Endymiou  for  bis  reception  into  the  Academy.  Notwithstanding 
Vanloo'a  great  success),  a  large  family  and  an  unsuccessful  speculation 
(be  lost  40,000  franc*  in  the  Mississippi  scheme)  rendered  constant 
exertion  necessary.  He  came,  in  1738,  with  two  of  bis  eotis  to 
London,  with  a  view  of  trying  his  fortune  in  this  country,  and  he  met 
with  great  success.  His  first  works  in  London  were  portrait*  of 
Colley  Cibber  and  Owen  Mae  Swinney, 


Barbieri,  in  his  'Notixie  dei  Mate- 
matici  e  Filosofi  Nspolitani,"  have  defended  Vanini  against  tbe  charge 
of  atheism.    Ho  was  burned  Februnrv  19,  1619. 

VANLOO,  JEAN  BAPT1STE,  originally  of  a  noble  family  of 
Eel  use  in  Flanders,  which  had  long  numbered  painter*  among  it* 
membrra,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,  in  1684.  His  grandfather 
Jacques  was  a  clever  portrait  painter,  and  bis  father  Louis  Vanloo 
excelled  in  design  and  wan  a  good  fresco  painter:  he  was  educated  in 
Paris  in  tbe  French  Academy,  but  settled  at  Aix  in  Provence  in  1683. 
His  two  sons,  Jean  Baptiate  and  Charles  Andre",  both  became  eminent 
painters. 

Jean  Baptist*  was  instructed  by  his  father,  who  taught  him  to  draw 
when  be  was  still  a  child :  be  set  him  to  copy  picture*  by  tbe  old 
masters,  and  young  Vanloo  is  said  to  bare  made  a  good  copy  when 
he  was  only  eight  years  of  age.  Jean  Baptist*  painted  portrait*  and 
history,  and  first  practiced  at  Nice  and  Toulon,  where  he  married  tbe 
daughter  of  an  a  lvocste.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Toulon  in  1707, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Victor,  duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards  called 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  he  returned  to  Aix,  where  be  remained  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  painted  many  portrait*  and  several 
religious  piece*.  In  1712  he  returned  to  Nice,  and  his  father  dying 
ehortly  afterwards  he  finished  tbe  works  which  bis  father  had  left 
incomplete.  He  then  went  to  Genoa  and  to  Turin,  where  he  waa 
noticed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  family  be  painted  as  well  as  a 
portrait  of  tbe  duke  himself.  He  became  acquainted  at  Turin  also 
with  the  duke's  son-in-law  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  who  took  Vanloo 
into  bis  service  and  sent  bim  to  Rome,  where  he  became  tbe  scholar 
of  Benedetto  Lull  In  1719  Vanloo  was  lodged  by  his  patron  the 
Prince  of  Carignano  in  hi*  hotel  at  Paris.  On  his  return  from  Rome, 
Vanloo  visited  T  urio  and  patnted  some  pictures  for  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  who  would  have  retained  bim  in  bis  service  but  for  his 
etigsgement  with  the  Prince  of  Carignano.  Ho  soon  acquired  a  great 
reputation  iu  Paris,  and  was  in  great  favour  with  the  regent,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  for  whom  he  repaired  in  distemper  the  five  cartoons  by 
Julio  Romano  of  the  Loves  or  Jupiter,  and  also  the  frescoes  of  Niecolo 
Absti  from  the  designs  of  Primaticclo  at  Fontaincbleau.  In  the  latter 
be  was  assisted  by  hi*  brother  Charles  Andre.  Thee*  works  and  the 
gallery  containing  them  were  destroyed  in  1733  to  make  room  for  a 
now  building. 


Colley  l.ibU-r  i 
says  Welpole,  ' 
tbe  new  paint 


r , "  whose  long  silver  grey  hairs," 
iresque,  and  contributed  to  give 
continue*-"  Vanloo  soon  bun. 


away  the  chief  business  of  London  from  every  other  painter.  His 
likenesses  were  very  strong,  but  not  favourable,  and  his  head*  coloured 
with  force.  He  executed  very  little  of  the  rest  of  bis  pictures,  the 
draperies  of  which  were  supplied  by  Van  Aken  and  Vanloo'a  own 
disciple*  Eoeardt  and  Boot.  However  Vanloo  certainly  introduced  a 
better  style ;  hi*  picture*  were  thoroughly  finished,  natural,  and  no 
parfneglected.  He  was  laborious,  and  demanded  five  sittings  from 
eaob  person.  But  he  soon  left  the  palm  to  be  again  contended  for  by 
his  rivals.  He  laboured  under  a  complication  of  distempers,  and  being 
advised  to  try  tbe  air  of  bis  own  country,  Provence,  ha  retired  thither 
in  October  1742,  and  dud  there  in  April  1746."  French  authoritiea 
s»y  ho  died  at  Aix,  September  19,  1745. 

Vaoloo  had  au  extraordinary  facility  of  execution  ;  be  painted  three 
well  finished  heads  in  a  single  day.  His  colouring  wss  rich  and  his 
drawing  was  correct.  He  had  five  sons,  two  of  whom  became  dis- 
tinguished painters,  Louis  Michel,  painter  to  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Spain ;  and  Charles  Amadee  Philippe,  painter  to  Frederic  tbe  Great 
of  Prussia. 

Vanloo'a  historical  pieces  are  numerous :  '  Christ  entering  into  Jeru- 
salem,'at  8L  Martin  dc*  Champs;  and 'St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison,' 
at  St.  Gormain  dea  Pro*,  at  Paris,  are  among  hi*  best  work*. 

VANLOO,  CHARLES  ANDHfi,  knight  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael 
and  director  of  the  French  Academy 
brother  of  Jean  Bsptiste  Vanloo, 
learned  painting  and  sculpture  when  a  boy  at  Rome;  he  was  instructed 
in  painting  by  hi*  brother  and  by  Benedetto  Luti.  and  iu  sculpture  by 
Le  Groa.  His  brother  took  him  with  him  to  Pari*  in  1719,  and  he 
commenced  his  career  as  a  decorative  painter  in  the  great  Operas 
house,  but  ho  soon  forsook  this  branch  for  portrait  painting.  In  1723, 
when  only  eighteen,  be  gained  the  first  medal  for  drawing  at  tho 
Academy,  and  in  1724  the  first  prise  for  paiuting.  In  1727  he  went 
again  to  Home,  and  gained  one  of  the  prise*  of  the  Aoademy  of  St. 
Luke  :  be  also  distinguished  himself  by  a  picture  of  tbe  'Apotheosia 
of  St.  Isidore,'  and  two  or  three  other  works. 
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of  Painting  at  Paris,  the  younger 
was  born  at  Nice  in  17u5.  He 


notice  of  too  Cardinal  de  Poliguac,  then  French  minister  at  tbe 
king"!  wd  ^"'W^b*  ws*^rno.jr*d%rto^^ 


king; 
the  pope. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  ho  delayed  some  time  st  Turin,  where  be 
painted  eleven  picture*  from  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  for  the 
king  of  Sardinia ;  and  be  married  there  the  celebrated  singer  Christine 
Hommis,  with  whom  be  arrived  at  Paris  in  1734.  Dnndre  Bardon, 
who  wrote  a  Life  of  Charles  Vanloo,  says  that  Madam  Vanloo  waa 
tbe  first  siDger  who  excited  the  admiration  of  tbe  French  for  Italian 
music,  In  1735  Vanloo  waa  admitted  a  member  of  tbe  Academy ;  hs 
painted  a*  his  reception  picture  Marsyas  flayed  by  Apollo,  which  is 
ons  of  bis  best  works.    Fredcrio  the  Ureal  of  Prussia  wished  him  to 


enter  into  his  service),  and  offered  him  a  pension  of  3000  dollar*  (4501) 
and  distinct  payment  for  his  work* ;  Vanloo  however  declined,  bat 
recommended  hi*  nephew  Charles  Amadee  Philippe  to  Frederic,  who 
was  appointed  tbe  king's  painter.  Vanloo  himself  painted  for  the  king 
a  picture  of  tbe  Saerifice  of  Iphigenia. 

In  1751  Vanloo  was  presented  by  Louis  XV.  with  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  : 
in  1 763  he  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king.  He  died  in 
Paris  July  15,  1765. 

Charles  Andre  Vanloo  was  considered  by  the  admirer*  of  tbe  old 
French  school  the  last  of  the  great  historicsl  painters  of  Franoe.  lie 
was.an  easy  and  a  rapid  draughtsman ;  was  true  and  vigorous  in 
colouring,  and  had  a  masterly  execution :  he  was  however  rather 
poor  in  invention.  He  was  very  fastidious,  and  ha  often  destroyed 
some  of  his  beat  piece*.  He  waa  a  man  of  singular  temper ;  he  went 
every  night  to  the  theatres,  but  generally  to  tbe  Italian  comedy,  y*t 
he  always  rose  early.  Diderot  ('  Eeeai  sur  la  Peinture ')  aay*  that 
Vanloo  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

VANMANDER,  CAREL,  or  CHARLES,  a  painter,  poet,  and  bio- 
grapher, born  at  Meulebeke  near  Courtray,  in  1548,  was  descended  of 
an  old  noble  family  of  West  Flanders.  Members  of  his  family  bad 
held  high  offices  in  church  and  state  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century :  his  father  was  a  landowner  and  farmed  likewise  some 
government  estates.  Vanmender  showed  great  ability  for  both  poetry 
and  painting  when  very  young,  and  be  was  placed  at  an  early  age  with 
a*  de  fleere  at  Ghent,  likewise  •  poet  and  painter,   lie  studied 
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pomting  afterword*  with  Peter  Vlerick  at  Courtray ;  and  in  1569  he 
retained  home.  He  spent  five  years  in  hie  native  place,  devoting 
much  of  hie  time  to  poetry  and  dramatio  representations,  and  ho 
a  theatre  at  home,  of  which  he  wai  poet,  painter,  and 
and  which  he  made  extremely  popular.  He  painted  alao 
"altar-pieces  and  a  few  other  picture*.  In  1574  he  aet  out  for 
Koine.  In  Rome  Vaninauder  became  acquainted  with  Spronger,  and 
woo  led  away  from  the  correct  taite  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
acquired  there,  by  the  maunerism  of  that  mooter  and  of  the  period. 
He  was  however  very  industrious  and  acquired  great  diatinotion.  He 
left  Home  in  1577  for  bit  own  country,  and  on  Lis  way  visited  Basel 
and  Vienna.  At  Basel  he  painted  some  frescoes  in  the  cemetery  :  at 
Vienna  ha  again  met  with  Spronger,  and  assisted  him  in  some  of  his 
work".  Vaumnndcr,  after  his  return  home,  lived  some  years  in  peace, 
dividing  his  time  between  poetry  and  painting;  but  the  civil  wars 
toon  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  his  native  place.  His 
fathers  bouse  was  pluudered  by  some  Walloons,  and  he  himself  only 
estcaped  hanging  by  the  accidental  arrival  on  the  spot  of  on  Italian 
with  whom  be  had  been  acquainted  iu  Rome,  who  released  him.  He 
first  went  to  Courtray,  hut  upon  the  plague  breaking  out  in  that 
place  be  removed  to  Bruges ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  1533,  he 
went  with  his  wife  and  two  children  to  Haarlem,  where  he  remained 
twenty  years,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  Haarlem  Van- 
monder  established  on  academy,  and  bod  many  scholars ;  here  also 
he  accomplished  many  literary  labours.  He  wrote  many  songs ; 
translated  the  'Ilisd;'  the  'Bucolics'  and  'Oeorgics'of  Virgil;  and 
Ovid's  '  Metamorphoses , '  and  compiled  also  the  greater  part  of  his 
•Lives  of  the  Pointers,'  which  ho  finished,  in  1604,  at  Seveuberireu, 
a  castle  between  Alkmoar  and  Haarlem.  In  the  same  year  he  removed 
to  Amsterdam,  where  be  died  September  11,  H508,  leaving  a  wife 
and  seven  children.  Three  hundred  of  his  friends  and  scholars 
followed  his  body  to  the  grove. 

The  world  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Vonmandtr  for  his  '  Lives  of  the 
Pointers '  ('  Het  Schilder  Boek '),  Haarlem,  1601,  Ito.,  which  contains 
notices  of  the  painters  of  antiquity,  tnd  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  Fleaiiah  painters.  A  modernised  edition 
of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  German  painters,  with  many  portraits, 
and  some  additions,  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1761,  under  the 
title  •  Het  Leven  der  Doorluobtige  Nederlandtche  en  eenige  Hoog- 
er*'  ('Live*  of  the  Illustrious  Nelherland  and  tome 
Pointers').  Vaninander  pointed  o  oonaideroble  number  of 
on  religion*  subjects,  many  of  which  have  been  engraved, 
ie  was  o  good  landscape  pointer,  both  in  fresco  ond  in  oil :  he 
executed  ot  Rome  some  largo  landscapes  ia  fresco,  which  gained  him 
great  credit  His  son,  Charles  Vonmonder,  born  ot  Delft  in  15S0, 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  He 
was  pointer  to  Christian  IV,,  king  of  Denmark,  excelled  in  portrait 
painting,  hod  a  free  touch,  ond  coloured  well.  He  wot  still  living 
in  1665. 

(Vanmander,  Uet  Ltvtn  der  Schildtrt,  od.  1761;  Schopenhauer, 
Johann  Van  A'yci  tend  seine  Nachfvlger ;  Fiorillo,  Guzhichlt  dtr  Ztich- 
ntntltn  Kiiattt,  &a  ;  Fusoli,  Allgemcina  KiinttUr  Lexicon.) 

VAN  Ml,  CAVALIERE  FRANCESCO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  psintera  of  tho  latter  half  or  the  1  Cth  century,  wot  born  at 
Siena,  in  15C3,  of  o  family  loug  distinguished  in  the  Sieneee  annals  of 
painting.  He  was  first  instructed  by  his  lather,  end  after  his  death, 
for  a  short  time,  by  his  step- father  Arcbaoglo  Salimbeni :  he  is  then 
said  to  hove  studied  with  Bortolomeo  Postorotti  ot  Bologna,  which 
I.onzi  questions ;  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  ho  went  to  Romo  ond 
finished  his  studies  with  Giovanni  do'  Vecchi  He  ultimately  adopted 
tbs  style  of  Buroccio,  and  became  the  most  distinguished  of  aU  that 
painter's  imitators ;  though  he  copied  olio  tome  of  the  works  of  Cor- 
re^L-io  and  1'ormcgiono  at  Parma,  ond  it  was  perhaps  more  owing  to 
his  sdmiration  for  the  works  and  etylo  of  Correggio  that  he  painted  in 
the  manner  of  Boroccio,  than  from  any  direct  imitation  of  the  latter. 
Vauni  obtained  such  reputation  ot  Sieta  by  tome  of  the  altar-pieces 
which  he  executed  for  its  churches,  that  he  was  invited  by  Clement 
VIII.  to  Rome,  and  commissioned  by  that  pontiff  to  paint  a  picture 
for  one  of  the  altars  of  St  Peter's.  He  pointed  Simon  Magus  rebuked 
by  Peter,  and  gave  suoh  satisfaction  that  he  wot  created  cavaliers  of 
the  order  of  Christ  Thit  picture  is  ttiU  in  good  preservation,  it 
executed  completely  in  the  ttyle  of  Boroccio,  ond  it  one  of  Vanoi's 
I  test  works.  Other  celebrated  works  by  him  in  Rome  ore — in  Santo 
Cecilia  in  Traatevere,  the  Flagellation  of  Christ,  ond  the  Death  of  St 
Cecilia;  and  a  Dead  Christ  in  Santo  Maria  deUa  Vallicella.  Ho 
1  minted  also  tome  celebrated  work*  in  Siena,  ot  Has,  and  ot  Pistoio. 
His  picture  of  St  Raimond  walking  on  the  Sea,  ot  San  Domenico,  is 
considered  the  best  painting  at  Siena.  He  was  also  a  skilful  architect 
.-aid  fond  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  only  building  attributed  to 
him,  however,  it  the  oratory  of  S.  Sepolcro,  near  Siena,  He  died  ot 
Siena  October  25,  1609. 

Vonnfs  style  wot  so  muoh  like  that  of  Boroccio,  that  even  good 
jodges  have  been  mi»Ied  as  to  the  authorship  of  tome  of  Vanoi's 
pictures,  supposing  them  to  be  works  of  Boroccio.  With  however  the 
single  exception  of  oolouring,  Vauni  woo  upon  the  whole  inferior  to 
Boroccio  ;  and  in  colouring  he  was  sometimes  hard.  His  drawing  in 
general  was  excellent  but  bat  let*  fuine**  than  fttroecio's;  he  hod 
vigour  of  conception  and  leas  si 


few  figures,  ore 


Vanni  formed  a  numerous  school,  of  which  his  two  nons  Michel- 
angelo and  lUffselle  Vanni  were  distinguished  scholars.  Both  attained 
the  rank  of  cavaliers ;  but  according  to  Lanxi,  the  younger  wot  the 
more  deserving  of  it.  Raffaelle  was  born  in  1596.  Ho  pointed  many 
pictures  of  merit  in  Rome ;  where,  in  1655,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke.  He  pointed  in  the  style  of  Pietro  da 
Gortons.    He  died  in  1673.    His  brother,  bom  in  lic3,  died  in  1671. 

Many  of  the  works  of  Francesco  Vanni  hove  been  engraved  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  engraven;  ho  himself  also  etched  o  few  plate*. 
His  portrait  is  in  the  pointers'  portrait  gallery  ot  Florence. 

VANNI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA.  o  Florentine  painter,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was  born  in  1501).  He  was  the  scholar, 
first,  of  Jacopo  da  Empoli,  ond  tbon  of  Christofano  Allori,  in  wl>o«o 
style  be  painted,  especially  in  colouring.  He  excelled  in  imitating, 
and  made  some  excellent  copies  after  Titian,  Correggio,  aud  Paul 
Veroncoe ;  he  etched  some  plates  titer  the  two  lost,  in  o  spirited 
though  careless  manner  :  The  Marriage  at  Con  a,  after  Paul  Veiooeso, 
dated  1637,  is  his  beat  production  in  this  line.  The  painting  of  San 
Lorenzo,  in  the  church  of  San  Simone  at  Florence,  is  considered  hit 
beat  picture ;  but  it  U  not  o  work  of  tho  highest  order.  Ho  died 
in  16U0. 

VAN  OOST,  JACOB,  the  Elder,  o  celebrated  Flemish  historical 
painter,  wss  born  at  Bruges,  in  1600,  of  a  good  famdy.  He  distin- 
guished himself  when  very  young,  ond  eveu  before  his  twenty-first  year 
was  accounted  ouu  of  the  best  painters  of  Bruges.  He  copied  some  of 
tho  pictures  of  Rubens  with  such  fidelity,  both  of  colouring  and 
execution,  that  the  copies  hove  passed,  ond  still  pots,  for  originals  by 
that  master.  After  pointing  some  time  at  Bruges.,  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  paid  great  attention  to  the  works  of  Annibal  Carraoai  at  Rome, 
and  eudeoroured  to  appropriate  his  style  of  composition  and  design, 
which  he  did  to  a  great  degree.  He  returned  in  1630  to  Bruges  with 
tho  reputation  of  a  great  pointer,  ond  was  solicited  for  works  from  all 
quarters.  In  1633  be  was  elected  dean  of  tho  corporation  of  painters 
of  Bruges.  His  pictures  ore  vary  numerous,  though  on  a  large  scale  : 
his  design  and  chiaroscuro  were  good,  and  his  colouring  rich  and 
fresh  in  the  carnations ;  but  his  draperies  are  sometimes  raw  ond 
careless.  Some  of  his  pictures  ore  executed  with  such  boldness,  that 
they  are  scarcely  intelligible  oxoept  at  o  considerable  distance,  when 
their  effect  is  masterly ;  others,  on  tho  contrary,  are  highly  finished 
and  the  colours  ore  well  blended.  His  pictures  hove  " 
well  composed,  and  ore  unencumbered  with  nm 
the  landscape  of  his  backgrounds  wss  painted  by  othor'uissters ;  the 
architecture,  in  which  he  excelled,  by  himself.  There  ore  many  of 
his  work*  ot  Bruges ;  in  the  Hopital  de  St  Jean  there  ore  several, 
some  of  which  are  among  bis  best  piece*.  In  one  of  the  bolls  of  justice 
ot  Bruge*  there  is  a  picture  of  the  condemnation  of  o  criminal,  which 
is  considered  Von  Ovist's  masterpiece.  He  was  equally  excellent  at  o 
portrait  pointer.    He  died  in  1671. 

VAN  OOST,  JACOB,  the  Younger,  ton  of  the  elder  Van  Oost,  was 
born  at  Bruges  in  1637.  Ho  was  hrst  instructed  by  hi*  father,  then 
studied  two  years  in  Pari*,  ond  afterwards  spent  tome  time  in  Rome. 
After  his  return  to  Bruges  be  for  o  short  time  assisted  his  father ;  but 
having  determined  to  establish  himself  ot  Paris,  he  set  out  for  that 
capital  in  1673.  He  however  delayed  upon  hi*  rood  ot  Lille  to  point 
a  few  portraits,  which  brought  him  so  many  sitters  and  other  engage- 
ments, that  he  fixed  himself  in  that  place,  and  remained  there  forty 
years,  until  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  returned  to  his  native  place 
in  1713,  the  jeer  of  his  death,  ond  tho  seventy-sixth  of  hi*  age.  The 
younger  Van  Oost  was  also  on  able  pointer  in  history  and  in  portrait, 
but  bis  historical  pieces  are  not  numerous.  Hi*  style  was  like  that  of 
his  father,  but  he  pointed  with  a  better  im paste,  ond  hi*  draperies  are 
very  superior.    His  figures  ore  correct  and  expressive. 

VAN  OS,  PIETER  GERARD,  o  distinguished  animal-pointer,  was  the 
ton  of  Jan  Von  Ot,  a  clever  flower-pointer,  who  was  born  in  1711,  and 
died  at  the  Hague  in  1603.  He  was  also  o  marine  pointer  ond  o  poet 

Meter  Van  Os  waa  born  ot  the  Hague  in  1776,  ond  was  taught 
psinting  by  his  father.  He  selected  Paul  Potter  os  his  mod-L  ond 
oopied  his  pictures  assiduously,  ond  tome  of  the  work*  of  Charles 
Dujardin.  He  made  inch  on  excellent  copy  of  the  celebrated  young 
bull  by  Potter,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hague,  that  William  V,  prince  of 
Orange,  purchased  it  anil  o  copy  ofter  Dujordin,  and  placed  them  in 
his  gallery.  For  o  time,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  society 
toward*  the  end  of  the  18th  oeutury,  which  wot  very  unfavourable  to 
the  art*,  Van  Os  wo*  forced  to  give  up  his  favourite  pursuit  of  animal 
pointing,  ond  to  take  to  portrait  pointing  in  miniature  and  to  teaching 
drawing.  After  o  few  years  however  he  again  commenced  pointing 
landscape*,  with  cattle,  sheep,  Ac,  by  which  he  acquired  o  great 
reputation.  In  1813  ond  1811  he  served  as  a  captain  of  volunteers, 
and  wo*  present  in  tome  engagement*,  which  induced  him  to  try  hi* 
bond  ot  military  subjects,  in  which  he  was  not  unsuccessful  The 
emperor  Alexander  purchased  o  picture  of  him  in  1813,  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Coosoks  into  Utreoht,  and  placed  it  in  hi*  palace  at  St  Peters- 
burg.  He  died  ot  the  Hague  April  2,  183V. 

The  pictures  of  Von  Os  ore  numerous,  ond  ore  told  ot  high  prices  : 
many  of  them  hove  been  engraved.  He  himself  olio  etched  msny 
plates  of  cattle,  Ac.  in  a  masterly  manner  from  his  own  designs,  and 
from  the  picture*  of  eminent  painters,  Potter,  Berghem,  Ruisdsd,  and 
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VANVITELLI,  LUTOL 
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VANSOMER  PAUL,  a  Flemiih  portrait  painter,  wu  bom  at 
Antwerp  •bout  1670.  Hevu  instructed  by  hia  brother  Bernard  Van- 
somer, a  good  painter  of  conversation  pieces  and  portrait*,  who  had 
studied  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Amsterdam.  Paul  came  to  Engluad 
about  the  year  1606,  and  met  with  great  success  here.  He  painted 
James  I.,  and  many  of  the  principal  statesmen  and  noblemrn  of  that 
time.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Jamsa  I.  at  Windsor,  a  view  of  Whitehall 
in  the  background ;  and  anothor  at  Hampton  Court,  with  some 
armour  by  hia  aide,  painted  in  1615,  a  inperior  picture  according  to 
Walpols.  There  is  also  at  Hampton  Court  a  portrait  of  the  queeu  of 
Janice  I.  with  a  horse  and  doge,  by  Vansomer ;  which  is  imitated,  saya 
Walpole,  in  the  tapestry  at  Houghton.  The  same  writer  mentions 
likewise  the  following  pictures  by  this  painter :— Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  and  hia  brother  Nicholas,  at  Gorhambury  (there  ia  a  portrait  of 
Bacon  by  Vansomer,  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Cowpcr  at  Pan  ganger) ; 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  with  a  white  staff,  at  Hampton  Court ;  the 
lord  chamberlain,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  St.  James's,  an 
admirable  portrait;  and  in  Walpolo'e  opinion,  a  wbole  length  at 
C'batsworth  of  the  first  earl  of  Devonshire  in  his  robes,  though  ascribed 
to  Mytens,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Vandyek,  and  one  of  the  finest 
•ingle  figure*  he  bad  ever  seen.  He  mentions  also  a  portrait  of  Anne 
of  Denmark,  the  queeu  of  James  I.,  with  a  prospect  of  the  west  end  of 
St  Paul's. 

Vansomer  died  in  London,  and  waa  buried  iu  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  as  appears  by  the  register :  M  Jan.  6,  1621,  Pnulus  Vansomer, 
pictor  eximma,  aepultus  fuit  in  ecclesift." 

VAN  8W1ETEN.   [Swietrk,  Gerard  Vak.] 

VANUCCBI.   [8abto,  ANDnsa  pkl.] 

VANUCCI.   IPkbi  oixo,  Pibtko  ] 

VANUDEN,  I.UCAS,  a  distinguished  Flemish  landscape  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1595.  He  was  instructed  by  hia  father,  who 
was  also  a  landscape  painter ;  but  not  aatiafied  with  the  precepts  of 
art,  he  was  constantly  in  the  field*,  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  sketch, 
ing  all  the  striking  effect*  of  nature,  and  ho  made  valuable  use  of  his 
studies  in  hia  paintings.  Rubens  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  o' 
Vsnuden  ;  he  employed  him  to  paint  skies  and  landscapes  in  many  o' 
his  picture*,  which  Vanuden  adapted  admirably  to  the  style  of 
Rubens.  Ruben*  also  inserted  figures  in  the  picture*  of  Vanuden, 
although  he  himself  was  a  good  figure-painter. 

His  paintings  are  distinguished  for  their  lightness  of  touch,  clearoe&a 
and  truth  of  colouring,  and  for  pure  skica  and  light  easy  folii 


Van  Veen  died  at  Brussels  in  1634,  aged  *e»«u»}  -«MB.i*,  «r,  i 
to  Houbraken,  in  1620.  He  left  two  daughters,  Gertrude  and  Cornelia, 
who  both  distinguished  themselves  in  pamtmg;  Gertrude  painted  her 
father's  portrait,  which  has  been  engraved. 

There  are  several  paintings  by  Von  Veen  at  Antwerp;  and  in  the 
cathedral  of  Leyden  there  is  a  Supper  of  the  Lord,  which  is  considered 
a  good  work.  He  excelled  in  invention  and  iu  chiaroscuro.  His 
imagination  was  very  fertile :  bis  designs  are  very  numerous ;  a  list 
of  them,  with  the  Life  of  Van  Veen,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1682,  in  a  work  entitled  *  Academie  dee  Science*  et  des  Arts,'  Ac  .  by 


age. 

He  painted  large  and  rmall  pictures,  adapting  hi*  touch  to  the  size 
and  nature  of  his  composition,  but  his  small  pieces  sre  more  charac- 
teristic of  bis  style;  he  was  fond  of  extensive  and  distent  seme*. 
Vanuden  also  etched  some  landscape*  io  a  masterly  manner,  ionic 
original  designs,  and  some  after  Rubens  and  Titian.  The  date  of  hts 
death  is  not  known,  but  it  occurred  after  1662. 

VAN  UTRECHT,  ADRIAN,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Flemish  painters  of  still-life,  waa  born  at  Antwerp  in  169l>.  He 
painted  fruit,  flosrers,  shell-fish,  dead  game,  birds,  Ac,  somrtimr* 
together  and  sometime*  separately,  with  sucb  remarkable  truth  aud 
freedom  of  touch,  and  elegance  of  composition,  that  he  received  many 
more  orders  than  he  could  execute.  The  best  of  his  pictures  were 
purchased  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  taken  to  that  country :  they  are 
very  scare*,  are  rarely  met  with  at  auctions,  sod  are  sold  for  high 
prices.  He  excelled  in  birds  of  all  descriptions.  H*  died  rich,  at 
Antwerp,  io  1661.  With  the  exception  of  Snyder*,  Van  Utrecht  was 
superior  to  all  other  painters  in  hi*  line. 

VAN  VEKN,  or  VAE'NIUS,  OTHO,  called  also  Ottovenius,  a  dis- 
tinguished  painter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1550,  according  to  Hou- 
braken, or  1656,  aooording  to  Da  Piles  and  others  ;  Van  Mander  says 
be  waa  forty-seven  in  1 604.  His  father  was  burgomaster  of  Leyden, 
and  his  mother  was  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Amsterdam.  Vsn 
Veen  was  instructed  io  letters  by  L*m|  sooiu«,  private  secretary  to 
the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  was  taught  drawing  by  la.se  Class  or  Nicolas, 
and  t*tnting  by  Jost  Van  Wingen.  Hi*  father  sent  him  to  Liege  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  whero  he  remained  three  year*  in  tb*  house  of  tba 
bishop.  Cardinal  Qroosbeok,  who  then  Bent  him  to  Rome  with  letters 
to  Cardinal  Maduccio,  by  whom  he  was  well  received.  In  Rome  Van 
Veen  studied  with  Federigo  Zucchero;  and  after  spending  eight  years 
in  Italy,  he  visited  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  wished  to  detain  him 
in  hia  service :  he  visited  also  Munich  and  Cologne,  where  he  likewise 
had  fluttering  offers  to  induce  him  to  remain,  but  which  bis  desire  to 
settle  in  hia  own  country  led  him  to  decline.  He  settled  at  Brussels, 
in  the  service  of  Aleasandro  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  governor  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  of  whom  he  painted  a  full  length  in  armour, 
which  obtained  him  a  great  reputation.  After,  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  Van  Veen  removed  to  Antwerp,  established  au  academy 
there,  and  painted  many  picture*  for  it*  churches.  Rubens  attended 
his  academy.  When  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  who  (uocceded 
the  Duke  of  Parma  sa  governor,  made  hia  public  entry  into  Antwerp, 
Van  Veen  desigucd  the  triumphant  arches  which  were  erected  upon 
the  occasion ;  and  the  duke  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  devices, 
tbat  he  invited  Van  Veen  to  Brussels,  and  splinted  him  muster  of 
the  mint  there.  He  painted  the  portrait*  of  Albert,  and  of  his  wife, 
the  iLfanta  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  which  were  sent 
to  Jams*  L  of  England.  Louia  XIII.  invited  Van  Veen  to  Paris,  bat 
he  declined  to  leave  the 


Isaac  Bullart.  Among  them  are  emblems  of  Horace :  ' 
getrokken  uit  Hotatiu*  Flaccus,"  Ac,  103  plaWc,  with  text 
lions  in  Latin,  Dutch,  and  French.  Many  of  the  designs  arc  ingenious 
in  their  invention,  and  skilful  in  their  com  position,  but  the  plates 
are  badly  executed.  He  designed  also  emblems  of  divine  and  profane 
love ;  and  Uiirty'two  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  He 
published  also  a  hl»tory  of  the  war  of  the  Batavians  under  Claudius 
Civili*  against  the  Romans,  from  Tacitus,  with  forty  illustrations;  and 
the  history  of  '  The  Seven  Twin  Sons  of  Lars,'  likewise  with  forty 
illustrations,  which  were  engraved  by  Antonio  Tempests.  Feiibien, 
in  his  '  Entretiens  anr  les  Vies  des  plus  ofilubres  IViutre*,'  haa  extracted 
part  of  this  work,  relating  the  story  and  describing  the  subject  of  each 
plate.  In  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  there  are  six  small  allegorical 
paintings  of  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  church  by  Van  Veen ;  curious 
design*,  but  extremely  cold  and  hlue  in  colouring.  Van  Veen  waa 
very  fond  of  allegorical  and  emblematical  representations,  and  Rey- 
nolds supposes  that  Ruben*  acquired  bis  taste  for  the  same  subjects 
from  him.  In  the  cathedral  at  Brugea  there  is  a  Nativity  by  Van 
Veen,  of  which  Reynolds  observes : — "  Many  parts  of  this  picture 
bring  to  mbid  the  manner  of  Rubens,  particularly  the  colouring  of  the 
arm  of  one  of  the  shepherds;  but  in  comparison  of  Rubens  it  is  but 
a  lame  performance,  and  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  here,  but 
from  it*  being  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  the  honour  to  be  the  master 
of  Rubens." 

VANVITELLI,  LUIOI,  a  very  distinguished  architect,  inasmuch 
as  he  erected  one  of  the  most  extensive  edifices  of  the  loth  century,  in 
which  however  it  must  bo  admitted  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity 
waa  not  equalled  by  his  talent.  Though  he  may  be  ooniidereJ  aa 
Italian,  Luigi  was  of  Flemish  origin,  hia  father  being  a  native  of 
Utrecht,  whose  real  name  was  Van  Witel,  afterwards  Italianized  by  a 
alight  alteration.  Qasparo,  the  elder  Vanvitelli,  waa  born  in  Utrecht 
in  1653,  and  going  to  Italy  for  improvement  in  bis  profession  as  a 
painter,  fixed  bis  residence  at  Naples,  where  ha  acquired  considerable 
repute  for  bis  ability  in  landscape  and  architectural  subject*.  He  was 
familiarly  known  as  Vanvitelli  dcgli  Occhiali,  on  account  of  his  always 
wearing  spectacles,  without  which  he  could  hardly  see ;  yet  he  con- 
tinued to  paint  after  be  had  reached  a  very  advanced  age,  and  indeed 
after  be  had  submitted  to  an  unsuccessful  operation  on  one  eye,  the 
sight  of  which  he  entirely  lost.  Ho  died  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1736. 

His  son  Luigi  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1700,  and  began  while  a  child 
to  display  a  strong  inclination  and  considerable  aptitude  for  art,  in 
which  be  was  encouraged  and  instructed  by  his  father.  So  great  waa 
his  proficiency,  tbat  at  the  age  of  twenty  ho  was  employed  by  Cardinal 
Acquaviva  to  paint  some  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Cecilia ;  and 
he  afterwards  made  some  of  the  cartoons  from  celebrated  picture*, 

freparatory  to  their  being  copied  on  a  larger  scale,  iu  mosaic,  f<>r  St. 
•tor's  at  Rome.  About  this  period  too  bo  began  to  study  architec- 
ture under  Filippo  I  vara,  one  of  the  most  noted  in  bis  profession. 
His  first  architectural  work  waa  the  restoration  of  the  Palaxxo  Albani 
at  Urbino,  for  the  Cardinal  di  San  Cleuiente  ;  besides  which  be  erected 
two  churches  in  that  city,  8.  Francesco  and  S.  Domeuico,  works  that 
led  to  hia  obtaining  the  appointment  of  architect  to  St.  Peter's  at  the 
age  of  twenty  six.  He  was  also  associated  with  Niccolo  Salvi  io  the 
undertaking  for  conducting  too  water  of  the  Vermicino  to  Rome. 
About  the  aamo  timo  there  was  a  competition  of  all  the  most  eminent 
architects  of  the  day  for  a  facade  for  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Late- 
rano  at  Rome,  to  which  both  Salvi  and  Vanvitelli  sent  in  designs ; 
and,  according  to  a  memoir  on  the  subject  by  the  Utter,  their  designs 
were  approved  :  but  the  first  decision  was  set  aside  by  the  pope,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  that  by  Galilei ;  yet  not  so  much,  it  is  said,  on 
account  of  it*  architectural  merit  aa  for  private  reasons.  However 
neither  Salvi  nor  Vanvitelli  was  overlooked.  Salvi  was  employed 
upon  the  fountain  of  TrerL  Vanvitelli  was  sent  to  improve  the 
barl>onr  and  public  work*  at  Aucona,  where  ho  built  the  celebrated 
lazaretto,  a  pentagonal  structure,  and  repaired  and  altered  some 
churcbee  and  chapels.  He  was  likewiao  occupied  with  many  employ- 
ment* of  a  similar  nature  at  Macerate,  Perugia,  I'esaro,  and  Siena. 
When  at  Milan,  in  1746,  ho  made  a  design  for  the  facade  of  tbo  Duomo, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  keep  something  of  the  character,  if  not  of 
the  style,  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice ;  but  it  was  neither  carried  into 
:  execution  at  the  time,  nor  afterward*  followed  iu  the  actual  facade 
begun  by  Leopoldo  Pollak  and  completed  by  Zanoja  and  Amati  At 
Rome  his  most  important  work  was  the  convent  of  S.  A gostino ;  but 
be  also  executed  there,  for  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  a  superb 
chapel,  which^wa* jxjnveytd  to  Portugal,  and  there  rejected  in  toe 

Such  was'brJeputation  l^bad  now  obtained,  tbat  when  the  king 
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of  Naples,  afterwards  Charles  1IL  of  Spain,  determined  to  erect  e 
palace  at  Caserta  that  should  be  upon  *  ecalo  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  any  otiior  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  he  at  onoe  made  ehoioe  of 
Vanvitelli  aa  the  architect,  and  the  first  atone  was  laid,  January  23th 
175a.  This  vast  pile  u  an  unbroken  parallelogram  of  uniform  design, 
all  ita  fronts  being  nearly  similar  in  their  elevations  :  thoao  facing  the 
north  and  south  are  730  feet,  the  others  570  in  length,  and  the  general 
height  of  the  building  is  102  feet,  which  is  however  increased  to  162 
at  the  angles,  where  there  is  a  square  pavilion,  forming  a  second  order. 
The  elevation*  consist  of  a  very  lofty  basement,  comjirisiug  a  ground- 
floor  and  mezzanine ;  and  above  that  an  Ionic  order  with  two  series 
of  windows,  sad  mezzanine  windows  in  the  frieze.  Although  it  may 
be  considered  in  some  respects  as  the  principal  front,  since  it  face*  a 
spacious  semi-elliptical  piazza  enclosed  by  a  uniform  range  of  buildings 


and  s tables,  the  south  frout  ia  less  dei 
lardens,  for  it  has  columns  only  in  the 
while  in  the  other  the  order  is  conli 


i  and  at  the 

while  in  the  other  the  order  is  continued  throughout 
in  pilasters  as  well  as  columns  j  yet  the  degree  of  unity  thus  kept  up 
is  attended  with  a  very  great  drawback,  for  the  narrower  inter- 
columns  between  the  centre  and  end  breaks  cause  the  others  to  appear 
offensively  wide,  and  those  parts  of  the  composition  where  tbere 
ought  to  have  been  greater  richness,  to  look  poor  and  straggling :  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  centre,  which  ia  only  three 
intereolumns  in  width;  therefore  that  and  its  pediment  becomo  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  entire  man,  a  defect  which  is  further 
increased  by  the  end  pavilions  being  so  much  loftier.  Owing  to  the 
great  heivbt  of  the  basement,  the  cornice  of  the  order  (which  is  very 
plain  and  poor  in  itself)  forms  no  adequate  finish  to  the  general  eleva- 
tion ;  and  even  if  the  entablature  be  considered  ooly  in  relation  to 
the  order,  independeutly  of  the  basement,  it  is  disfigured  by  the  small 
mezzanine  windows  in  its  frieze.  Internally  the  general  plan  is 
divided  into  four  spacious  courts  by  other  ranges  of  building  from 
north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  at  whose  intersection  there  is  a 
large  and  lofty  octagon  crowned  by  a  dome ;  but  though  this  last 
shows  itself  as  an  important  feature  when  seen  ia  geometrical  eleva- 
tion, where  it  breaks  the  outline  and  gives  a  towering  central  mass,  it 
is  ei.tirely  lost  in  the  building,  except  in  a  very  distant  view  of  it,  and 
can  be  seen  only  from  the  innor  courts ;  a  circumstance  the  lea*  to  be 
regretted,  because  it  is  wry  ugly.  That  part  of  the  building  forms  a 
large  octangular  vestibule,  with  the  grand  staircase  on  one  side  and 
the  chapel  on  the  other ;  and  these  and  the  upper  vestibule  are  by 
fiur  the  most  striking  and  scenio  portions  of  the  interior,  the  rest  only 
presenting  long  enfilsdos  of  rooms,  with  little  remarkable  In  point  of 
arch  it>cture.  With  the  greatness  of  mere  quantity,  CaserU  is  deficient 
in  grandeur  of  quality :  except  those  pointed  out,  its  faults  are  few ; 
but  its  beauties  also  are  few :  therefore,  considering  what  ample  scope 
was  afforded  the  architect,  he  must  be  considered  to  have  failed — at 
least  comparatively.  Vanvitelli  published  a  large  folio  volume  of  the 
plans,  4c  in  1757,  under  the  title  of  '  Dkhiaraxione  de*  Disegni  del 
Rcale  Palazzo  di  Caserta.' 

Besides  the  palaoa  itself  and  the  subordinate  building*  attached  to 
it,  he  executed  at  CaserU  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  its 
kind  undertaken  in  modern  time*,  namely,  the  aqueduct,  or  ranges 
of  aqueducte,  commenced  in  1753,  in  order  to  supply  the  palace  with 
water.  Ilia  labours  st  Caserta  led  to  his  being  employed  on  msny 
other  works  at  Naples,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  cavalry  barracks, 
near  the  Ponte  Madileleua,  and  the  three  churches  of  8.  Marcellino, 
Delia  iiotonda,  and  La  Nunziata.  Among  those  at  other  place*  are 
the  public  hall  at  Brescia  and  the  bridg*  at  Bcnovento.  Few  architects 
have  enjoyed  s  more  prosperous  career;  yet,  shortly  before  bis  death, 
which  happened  March  1st  1773,  bs  had  the  mortification  to  incur 
a  severe  stigma  upon  hi*  professional  character,  being  condemned  at 
Rome  to  pay  the  aum  of  6000  crowns  for  having  estimated  the  repairs 
of  tho  aqueduct  of  Acqua  Felice  at  only  2000,  though  the  actual 
expense  was  22.000  crowns. 

(Milizie,  Tit*;  Quatremcre  de  Quincy,  Urtoirt,  Ac.de* pita  Ctlibru 
ArchtUctti:  KuMtblatt,  1624.) 

VARCHI,  BENEDETTO,  wss  bora  at  Florence  in  1502.  He  was 
sent  by  hi*  father,  who  was  an  advocate,  to  Pisa  to  study  law ;  but  at 
his  father's  death  he  gave  up  the  law,  for  which  he  had  no  taste,  and 
applied  himself  wholly  to  literature.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  Varebi,  who  belonged  to  the  losing  party,  emi- 
grated to  Padua  and  Bologna,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Bern  bo 
and  other  learned  men.  Some  years  after,  Cosmo  L,  being  firmly 
established  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Florence,  recalled  Varebi,  and 
on*  of  the  director*  of  the  New  Florentine  Aeademv, 
I  he  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  cultivsting  the  Tuscan  language 
illustrating  its  standard  writers.  The  academy  frittered  away 
"  i  time  in  pedant io  and  interminable  dispute*  about  mere  words, 
but  it  brought  forth  also  some  useful  works,  among  which  was  the 
•  Urcolano '  of  Varchi,  a  disquisition,  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  on 
language  in  general,  and  more  particularly  on  the  Tuscan  language. 
Varebi  maintained  that  the  Tuscan  or  Italian  language,  which  he, 
through  an  excess  of  nationality,  call*  Florentine,  was  suited  to  any 
branch  of  literature  and  to  every  style  of  writing,  and  capable  of 
expressing  all  kinds  of  sentiments  and  conceptions,  however  varied. 
This  ha  laboured  to  prove  by  translations  from  the  Latin.  Ho  pub- 
lished translation*  of  Seneca,  'De  Benefloiis,'  and  of  Bos  thins,  'D* 


in  professor  of  mstho- 
the  use  of  bis  students, 
part  of  the 


Consolatione.'  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and 

Vwe^U* ^hlT'StorU  VrorentTnV  from  tl*  yee^'loV'to  1538?  u 
important  period,  which  embraces  the  last  struggle  and  fall  of  the 
republic,  the  tyrannical  and  dissolute  rule  of  Alesaandro  de'  Medici, 
which  ended  with  his  assassination,  the  elevation  of  Cosmo  to  the 
ducal  throne,  and  the  subsequent  inroad  of  Filippo  8trosai  sod  his 
band  of  malcontents,  whioh  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Montemurlo  and 
the  death  of  the  leaders.  Varchi  wrote  it  at  the  desire  of  Cosmo,  snd 
he  hss  been  charged  with  partiality  towards  his  patron.  This  parti- 
ality however  was  probably  a  matter  of  feeling  and  habit,  and  not  a 
servile  affectation.  Besides,  Duke  Cosmo  was  certainly  a  very  superior 
man.  Placed  when  a  mere  youth  in  a  very  critical  position,  and  in 
times  of  universal  corruption,  he  proved  himself  stem  and  even  cruel 
towards  his  enemies ;  but  he  effected  also  much  good,  and  strove  to 
heal  some  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war.,  revolutions,  anarchy, 
and  misgovernmeot  of  nearly  half  a  century.  That  his  pubuo 
character  has  been  represented  aa  worse  than  it  was  by  the  reports  of 
his  enemies,  is  an  opinion  entertained  by  several  reflecting  and  dis- 
passionate writer*.  Varchi  s  narrative  is  vsry  diffuse,  and  his  language 
abounds  with  popular  Florentine  forms  of  speech,  which  are  perhaps 
too  colloquial  for  the  gravity  of  history.  His  work  was  not  published 
for  a  long  time  after  his  death  ;  yet  parts  of  it  transpired  m  hie  life- 
time, and  drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  powerful  persons  whom 
he  had  exposed.  One  night  he  was  attacked  and  stabbed  ia  several  porta 
of  his  body.  He  however  recovered,  sod  although  the  guilty  parties 
remained  unknown  or  unpunished,  Duke  Cosmo  endeavoured  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  injury  he  had  received  by  making  him  a  gift  of 
his  pretty  country-seat  called  '  La  Topaja,'  and  of  the  clerical  benefice 
of  Montevarebi.  Pope  Paul  III.  invited  him  to  Rome,  but  Varchi 
declined  the  offer.    He  died  of  apoplexy  December  18,  1665. 

About  forty  years  since  a  small  critical  work  of  Varchi  was  dis- 
covered in  msnuscript  in  the  Magliaboochi  Library  at  Florence,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  '  Errori  di  Paolo  Oiovio  neila  Storis,' 
Florence,  1821. 

(Cornioni,  /  Secoti  ddla  Lettcratma  Italiana;  Tiiabosehi,  Sioria 
dtlia  Lttttralura  Italiana.) 

VARE'NIL'S,  BERNHARDUS,  author  of  a  treatise  on  systematic 
geography,  of  whioh  Newton,  < 
matics  at  Cambridge,  published  i 
was  a  native  of  Ulzen  in  the  territory  of 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  materials  for  a  Life  of 
lamentably  meagre.  Nothing  appear*  to  be  known  of  bat  parentage*, 
the  time  of  his  birth,  or  the  events  of  his  boyhood.  The  library  of 
the  British  Museum  contains  a  copy  of  a  Thesis  on  Aristotle's  defini- 
tion of  motion,  printed  at  Hamburg  in  1642,  which  Vareniua  under- 
takes to  defend,  on  the  16th  of  November,  ia  a  public  disputation 
under  the  presidency  of  his  tutor  Joachim  Juoge,  rector  and  professor 
of  physic*  and  (pro  tempore)  of  logic  in  the  gymnarinm  of  Hamburg. 
The  thesis  ia  dedicated  to  Albert  von  EiUon,  burgomaster  of  Hamburg  : 
Conrad  Meyer,  archdeacon  of  Cells ;  Jodocus  Capelle,  preacher  in  the 
St.  Catherine's  Church  at  Hamburg ;  and  Ernst  Shoio,  treasurer  to 
the  duke  of  Luneburg  and  Brunswick.  The  author  oaUs  his  thesis 
'  Muserum  Pbilosopuicarum  Primithn.'  The  library  of  the  British 
Museum  alio  contains  a  copy  of  a  medical  thesis  '  De  Febri  in  genere,' 
printed  at  Leyden  in  1640,  which  'Beranardoa  Vareniua,  Ultaa- 
Lunuiburgensis  undertakes  to  maintain  in  public  disputation  on  the 
2'2nd  of  June  as  part  of  bia  trials  previous  to  receiving  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  This  '  inaugural  thesis '  is  deaioated  by  the 
author  to  the  burgomasters  and  senators  of  Lttneburg.  Vsreoius's 
'Description  of  Japan'  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1649;  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  burgomaster*  and  senators  of  Hamburg,  and  the  date 
of  the  dedication  ia  Amsterdam,  the  calends  (1st)  ef  July,  about  a 
week  after  he  had  token  his  degree.   He  assigns  aa  the  reason  for 

thf  flrat>8elem^nt»  of  ^mloeoth^^ 

gymnasium  of  that  city.  In  the  preface  addressed  to  the  reader  he 
mention*  that  after  he  had  finished  his  medical  studies  he  was  for  a 
time  deterrod  from  entering  upon  practice  by  the  small  prospect  he 
had  of  obtaining  employment ;  and  that  in  this  state  of  mind  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  snd  the  mathematical 
sciences.  During  this  interval  he  had  composed  a  treatise  on  '  Conio 
Sections,'  but  had  been  unable  to  find  a  publisher  for  a  work  so  remote 
from  popular  interest.  At  last  an  opening  bad  presented  itself  for 
entering  into'medical  practice,  offering  only  a  slender  prospect  of  remu- 
neration at  first,  but  on  the  other  band  ample  opportunities  of  scquir- 
ing  practical  knowledge.  He  bad  received,  he  proceeds,  to  embrace 
this  opportunity,  snd  to  restrict  his  inquiries  in  future  to  medicine, 
and  to  geometry  and  physic*,  whioh  he  esteemed  important  auxiliary 
studies.  He  thus  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  publication  of  his 
account  of  Japan,  which  he  describes  as  an  amusement  of  his  leisure 
hours,  an  attempt  to  present  in  a  systematic  form  and  in  the  Latin 
language  a  oompeudioue  view  of  the  information  respecting  that 
empire  contained  in  Dutch  and  Portuguese  authors,  was  his  farewell 
to  general  literature.  The  '  Systematic  Geography '  ('  Geographio 
Generalis ')  of  Vareniua  was  originally  published  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1650.  In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  the  senators  of  Amsterdam, 
too  author  alludes  io  his  account  of  Japan,  published  the  year  b*fort, 
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eiintii  g  states,  published  by  the  Elievirs.  Prefixed  it  a  <1 
on  what  constitutes  a  state ;  a  li.t  of  the  atatea  into  which 
was  divided  at  the  time  of  publication ;  and  a  catalogue  of  t 


hi*  reason  for  dedicating  the  book  to  them,  that  he  had  ' 
I  in  their  city  an  asylum  and  the  mean*  of  pursuing  hit  studies 
when  obliged  to  fly  from  hi*  native  country,  laid  watte  by  the  ravage* 
of  war.  He  intimate*  Ida  intention,  if  the  Geography  ia  favourably 
received,  to  follow  it  up  by  a  work  on  the  food  and  drink  of  various 
nations,  and  on  the  different  kind*  of  medicines  in  use  among  them. 
These  incidental  notioea  in  the  dedication!  and  preface*  of  the  works 
we  hare  mentioned,  appear  to  establish  the  identity  of  their  author, 
and  supply  a  fsint  outline  of  his  hiitory  from  1642  to  1650.  Of  the 
i  history  of  Varenius  we  have  found  no  trace,  except  that 
i  asserts,  on  what  authority  we  hare  been  unable  to  discover, 
;  he  died  in  1660.  Jocher  mentions  a  Henri  cut  Varenius,  a  native 
of  Hervord  in  Westphalia,  who  was  at  one  tituo  chaplain  to  Duko 
Augustus  of  Urunawick-Liineburg,  and  died  pastor  ami  superintendent 
of  the  church  at  Ulzcn  in  1636  :  this  may  have  been  a  relation 
(father  1)  of  Uernhardus  Varenius.  The  '  Description  of  Japan '  ('  De- 
tcriptio  Rc^ni  Japouiso ')  is,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  a  mere  com- 
pilation.   It  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  similar  monographs  of  actually 

i  dissertation 
,  which  the  world 
'  the  autho- 
rities consulted  for  the  account  of  Japan.  An  appendix  contain  b  a 
notice  of  the  Dairi  of  Japan,  and  some  information  respecting  Siam 
and  Persia.  Annexed  is  an  account  of  tho  religion  of  the  Japanese, 
and  a  narrative  of  the  introduction  into  and  suppression  of  Christia- 
nity in  Japan,  dedicated  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  Lastly,  there 
is  a  short  view  of  all  religions.  The  'Gcographia  Gcneralie  *  ia  divided 
into  three  books.  The  author  treats,  in  the  first  and  seoond,  of  general 
or  universal  geography;  in  the  third,  of  special  or  particular  geo- 
graphy. The  contents  of  the  first  book  hecalU  'Absolute  Orography,' 
ation  ail  that  relates  to  the  form,  diinen- 
of  the  world,  the  general  properties  of  the  land,  the 
The  second  book  ia  devoted  to  what  he  terms  *  Rela- 
tive Geography,'  and  in  this  is  comprehended  everything  relating  to 
climate*,  seasons,  the  diflVroncc  of  apparent  time  at  different  places, 
the  lengths  of  days  in  different  latitudes,  temperature,  Ac.  In  the 
third  book,  1  Comparative  Geography '  (by  which  Varenius  means  the 
relative  poeition*  of  places),  after  some  remarks  upon  the  longitude, 
the  construction  of  globe*  and  maps,  measurements  of  distances,  and 
the  sensible  and  visible  horizons,  six  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation.  The  work  ia  the  first 
attempt  at  a  system  of  physical  geography :  it  ia  characterised  by 
precision,  good  arrangement,  and  lucid  expression.  The  author  has 
evidently  bad  extensive  acquirements  in  mathematics,  and  wider  and 
raore  scientific  views  in  natural  history  than  prevailed  for  well  nigh  a 
century  after  his  book  wsa  published.  Newton's  editions  of  the 
'Oeographia  Qeneralia'  (1672  and  1681)  contain  important  improve- 
ments in  the  mathematical  theory  and  corrections  of  the  table*  of 
latitude*  and  longitudes.  Jurin,  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, at  tho  suggestion  of  Bontley,  published  a  new  edition,  with  an 
appendix  containing  the  moat  recent  discoveries,  in  1712.  An  English 
transition  of  Jurin's  edition  by  Dugdalc,  revised  by  Sbaw,  was  pub- 
lished in  London;  the  second  edition  of  this  translation  ia  dated  1736. 
The  contents  of  Jurin's  appendix  are  introduced  into  the  body  of  tho 
work  ;  and  the  geographical  nomenclature  and  positions  are  adapted 
to  the  beat  English  maps.  A  French  translation  from  this  English 
edition,  by  Depuisieux,  was  published  at  Paris  m  1763.  The  publica- 
tion of  Varenius  s  'Oeographia  Generalia'  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  geography. 

(Vareniue,  Dt  Dtfinttiont  molut  Arittotilica,  Hamburg!,  1642 ;  Dt 
Ftbri  m  gtnert,  Lugduni  Batevorum,  1619  :  Utterly:  to  Rtgni  Japonur, 
Amstelodstmi,  1646;  Oeographia  General  is,  Cantabrigian  1681;  Id. 
AngL,  by  Dugdale,  London,  1736;  Id.  Gall.,  par  Depuisieux,  Psris 
1765;  Pkilotophical  Trantadum*.  voL  vil;  Bloy,  Dietioanain  Uuto- 
rique  dt  laMtdteine;  Jocher,  AUgemein*  Geiehrten  Lexicon  ;  Chal- 
mers, Biographical  Dictionary  ;  Biographic  Umwtreelle.) 

VAKGaS,  LUIS  DE,  a  distinguished  Spanish  painter  of  the  16th 
century,  bom  at  Seville  in  1602.  He  was  the  first  who  established 
a  correct  and  grand  style  of  design  in  oil  and  in  fresco  painting  in 
Andalucia,  where,  until  bia  time,  the  Oothio  teste  prevailed  generally. 
He  exhibited  a  disposition  to  excel  in  design  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
bia  natural  teste  disapproving  of  the  style  of  the  artist*  of  bis  own 
country,  he  determined  upon  visiting  Italy  and  studying  the  work*  of 
i  great  masters  of  that  country.  He  accordingly,  in  1627,  went  to 
me,  and  is  said  to  have  become  a  scholar  of  Perino  del  Vags,  the 
i  of  whose  style  and  of  the  Roman  school  he  fully  mastered. 
Vargas  remained  twenty-eight  years  in  Italy :  his  first  known  work  in 
Seville  is  dated  1556.  Cean  Bermudes  contradict*  the  account  of 
Palomino  about  Vargas  returning  to  Seville  after  a  seven  years' 
sojourn  at  Rome,  and  finding  himself  inferior  to  Antonio  Floret  (or 
rather  Francisco  Frutet,  aa  Bermodez  says)  and  Pedro  de  Campana, 
returning  for  another  seven  years  to  Italy ;  and  he  points  out  other 
inaccuraciei  in  Palomino's  notice  of  this  painter — for  example,  the 
oompliuicnt  paid  to  Vargas's  picture  in  the  cathedral,  called  La 
Osmba,  by  Peres  di  Alessio,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  St.  Christopher, 
which  is  .n  anachronism,  as  the  St.  Christopher  was  not  painted  until 
1684,  fixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Vargaa,  who  died  in  lj 
not  1590,  as  m  stated  by  Palomino.  Vargas 
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reputation  at  Seville  than  any  painter  that  preceded  him,  and  he  exe- 
cuted many  excellent  works  there  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  wbioh  deservedly 
rank  him  with  tbe  first  painters  of  Italy.  His  design  was  correct  in 
outline  and  grand  in  style;  his  foreahortenings  were  admirable,  and 
in  this  respect  be  is  unrivalled  in  Spain  ;  and  had  his  work*  bean  as 
conspicuous  for  tone  and  harmony  of  colouring  as  they  were  for 
brilliancy,  composition,  character,  and  expression,  Vargas,  aaya  Ber- 
mudes, would  have  been  tbe  first  among  Spanish  painters.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  which  are  sll  religiou*.  sre  at  Seville— in  the  cathedral; 
in  the  Hospital  de  Santa  Marta;  in  Santa  Cruz;  in  Santa  Maria  la 
Blanca ;  in  the  Merced  Calsada ;  in  the  Hospital  de  la  Sangre ;  and  in 
the  Cass  de  In  Misericordia.  Some  of  these  works  are  nearly  totally 
decayed;  others  hsve  been  badly  restored:  in  the  lsst-mentiuned 
place  is  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Vargas  is  described  as  having 
been  a  very  amiable  man,  but  he  was  of  a  melancholy  and  super* utious 
turn  of  mind  :  be  was  in  the  habit  of  chastising  himself,  and  uaed  to 
lie  in  a  coffin  some  hours  a-day  meditating  upon  death. 

VAR1UNON,  PIERRE.  Tbe  common  aource  of  all  biographies  of 
Varigoon  la  the  eH.>ge  of  him  inserted  by  his  friend  Fontenelle  in  the 
Memoir*  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sdences,  and  republished  in  tbe  separate 
collection  of  ologea  by  the  same  author. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  at  Caen  in  1654.  His  father, 
an  architect,  destined  him  for  the  ehurcb,  and  placed  him  at  the 
college  of  his  native  town.  Ho  learned  to  muke  a  sun-dial  at  wcU  as 
his  father's  workmen  could  teach  him.  and  this  gsve  him  a  longing  to 
know  tbe  principles  on  which  such  things  are  done,  which  be  never 
found  the  way  to  gratify  until,  by  accident,  be  met  with  a  Euclid  in  a 
bookseller's  shop.  From  this  be  went  on  to  the  writings  of  De*  Carta*, 
much  against  tbe  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  b  ecame  well  versed  in  tbe 
mathomatios  of  the  day.  Among  his  college  friends  waa  tbe  Abb4  de 
St.  Pierre  (not  Bernardin,  the  author  of  the  'Studies  of  Nature,'  but 
Charles),  whose  regard  for  Varigoon  induced  him  to  make  over  to  the 
latter  300  franca  a  year  out  of  1S00,  which  was  his  patrimonial  fortune. 
This  was  hi*  sole  provision  for  many  years,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue 
bia  studies.  The  two  friends  went  to  Paris  in  1686,  took  up  their 
quarter*  in  tbe  samo  house,  and  pursued  tbeir  several  researches.  It 
waa  here  that  Fontenelle,  who  was  also  of  Normandy,  becumo 
acquainted  with  them ;  and  he  describe*  Varignon  as  the  most 
laborious  of  students,  glad  to  go  on  with  what  he  was  doing  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  pretext  of  it*  not  being  worth  while 
to  go  to  bed,  because  bo  usually  rose  at  four.  In  1667  hi*  first  work, 
the  •  Projet  d'une  Nouvelle  Mocaniqu*.'  brought  bim  at  once  into  soeh 
reputation  that  he  was  in  the  following  year  elected  to  the  Academy, 
aud  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  College  Maaarin :  in 
1 690  appeared  tbo  *  Nouvelle*  Conjectures  sur  la  Pesanteur.'  By  1705 
be  bad  ruined  his  health  :  he  was  fur  six  months  in  danger,  and  for 
three  years  in  a  state  of  debility.  His  life  is  a  purely  literary  one,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  be  died  in  the  night  of 
December  22,  1722,  without  illness,  having  performed  bia  usual  duties 
at  the  college  tbe  day  before. 

We  take  his  works  from  the  '  Uiocraphie  Universell*  :' — 1,  '  Projet 
d'une  Nouvelle  Meoanique,'  4 to,  Paris,  1687  ;  2,  '  Nouvelles  Conjoo- 
tures  sur  la  Pesanteur,'  12mo,  Paris,  1690;  8, 1  Nouvelle  Mocaniquo,' 
2  volt.  4to,  Paris,  1725 ;  4,  *  KclaircisaemenU  tur  1' Analyse  des  Infini- 
ment  Petit*,'  4to,  Paris,  1726 ;  5,  '  Traite  du  Mouvement  des  Kaux 
Courantea,'  4 to,  Paris,  1725  ;  6,  '  Rlrfmente  de  Mathtfniatiquea,'  4to, 
Paris,  1732;  7,  'Demonstration  de  la  Possibility  de  la  Presence 
Rccle,'  Ac,  in  a  collection  of  pieces  on  tbe  real  presence,  by  Vernet, 
Genera,  1730.  There  i*  perhaps  no  better  test  of  real  eminence  than 
the  desire  of  the  surviving  contemporaries  to  have  an  author's  works; 
and  more  of  Varigoon  was  published  after  his  death  than  he  himself 
gave  during  life.  It  is  however  to  be  remembered  that,  besides  his 
two  separate  works,  he  printed  a  great  deal  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  particularly  ia  defence  of  the  now  <' 
the  infinitesimal  calculus.  His  name  ia  familiar  to  all  who  1 
glanced  at  the  history  of  his  theory  as  the  explainer  of  it*  < 
in  anawer  to  the  earnest  and  frequently  plausible  attacks  wbioh  wer* 
mado  upon  it.  The  '  Rlsireisssmeots,'  Ac,  above  mentioned,  were 
Intended  by  him  as  a  commentary  upon  the  well-known  work  of  bis 
friend  De  I'Hopttal,  the  first  elementary  writing  upon  the  differential 
calculus.  The  'Projet,'  Ac,  was  a  most  remarkable  work,  being  in 
fact  the  first  in  which  tbe  great  elementary  principle  of  the  compo- 
sition of  forces  is  made  the  basis  of  a  systematic  development  of 
statics.  Montuela  mentions  that  Stevinus  had  preceded  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  truth ;  insisting  particularly  upon  his 
having  used  the  most  elegant  and  useful  form  of  tbe  theorem,  namely, 
that  forces  which  are  as  the  sides  of  a  triangle  balance  one  another. 
Mr.  Hallam  ('  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  ii,  p.  462)  oannot  find  this 
'  triangle  of  forces '  in  Stevinus.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  theorem, 
though  not  perhaps  separately  enunciated  by  Stevinus,  is  used  by 
him:  for  instance,  in  Albert  Girard'a  edition  of  Stevinus,  p.  449, 
column  2,  a  look  at  tbe  second  figure  with  the  accompanying  text  will 
•how  that  LDO  and  OFC  are  '  triangles  of  forces.'  The  merit  of 
Varignon  consists  in  bis  making  the  composition  of  forces  a  basis  for 
everything,  in  which  be  has  been  followed  by  most  writers  since  bis 
xcd  different  principles.  Mr.  Hallam  remarks, 
lad  It"  (tbe  triangle  of  forces)  "been  known  to 
we  may  presume  that  he  would  have  I 
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it,  aa  it  done  in  modern  works  on  mechanic*,  for  demonstrating  the 

{^VtW^"Ub8onbe  wouM*  hive'  ^n«Phid^elh^™^"o"^,aX 
(act :  but  he  was  discovering  it ;  and  that  vary  inverse  order  which  so 
often  takes  place  in  discovery,  and  whieh  brought  oat  the  binomial 
theorem  m  aa  ultimate  result  of  a  mode  of  finding  the  areaa  of 
certain  curve*,  oocnrred  in  the  case  of  Stavinua,  who  brought  ont  the 
mode  of  using  the  triangle  of  forces,  rather  than  the  theorem  itaelf, 
from  tbia  very  catenarian  hypothesis;  and,  aa  far  wo  can  aae,  partly 
by  demonstration,  partly  by  extenaion.  One  of  the  greatest  oompll- 
mentu  which  Varignon'a  memory  received  waa  thia,  that  hia  '  Projet,' 
Ac.  took  such  possesai.-'u  of  the  pnblio  mind,  that  by  the  time  the 
work  itaelf  (3  in  the  above  liat)  appeared,  of  which  it  waa  the  '  Projet,' 
it  excited  very  little  notice,  and  added  nothing  to  hia  fame. 

The  conjeotarea  on  the  cause  of  gravity  ahow  that  Varignon  waa  not 
aa  happy  in  clear  perception  of  hydroetatical  lawa  aa  is  those  of  statics. 
He  imagines  that  the  gravitation  of  a  body  towarda  the  earth  ia  the 
excess  of  the  pressure  downwards  of  the  superincumbent  column  of 
air  over  the  pressure  upwards  of  the  column  between  the  earth  and 
the  body.  Thia  ia  enough  for  a  specimen :  even  Fontenelle  avows  that 
he  thinks  it  possible  hia  friend  may  here  havo  added  one  to  the 
number  of  proofa  of  the  difficulty  of  the  aubject.  But  notwithstanding 
thia,  Varignon  may  be  placed  among  thoee  men  whose  reputation  ia 
probably  very  much  below  their  desert  aa  estimated  by  their  utility. 

VAK1LLA8,  ANTOINE,  a  native  of  Gueret,  the  capital  of  La 
March*,  waa  born  in  1624.  When  be  had  completed  hia  atudiea,  he 
waa  tent  to  Paria  aa  private  tutor  to  aome  of  bis  young  townsmen. 
In  1648  be  waa  appointed  historiographer  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans. 
Dupuv  procured  for  Variilaa  the  situation  of  sub  librarian  in  the  royal 
library,  which  he  held  under  more  than  one  of  Dupuy'a  successors, 
and  lost  on  account  of  his  negligence  in  collating  Bnenne's  manu 
scripts,  which  had  been  purchased  by  Colbert,  with  the  original*  in  the 
library.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  of  1200  livree,  which 
was  withdrawn  by  Colbert  in  1669.  In  the  same  year  Variilaa  waa 
offered  a  pension  by  the  States-General  of  Holland  to  write  the  history 
of  the  United  Provinces ;  but  he  declined  the  task,  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  serve  with  his  pen  the  enemies  of  France.  In  1670  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  obtained  a  passion  from  the  aaeembly  of  the 
clergy  for  Variilaa,  whom  be  kusw  to  be  engaged  on  a  history  of 
heresies.  Variilaa  died  at  Paria  on  the  0th  of  June,  1606.  His 
published  worka  are: — I,  'Politique  de  la  Maiaon  d'Autriche,'  12mo, 
Paria,  1628 ;  2,  *  Histoire  de  la  Prance,'  Paria,  1683  et  sen. ;  14  vols, 
in  4 to,  or  28  in  12mo.  The  work  contains  the  reigna  of  the  kings  of 
France  from  Louis  XI.  to  Henri  IV. ;  8,  '  La  Pratique  de  l'Rducs- 
tion  dsa  Princes,  ou  1' Histoire  de  Guillaume  de  Crscy,  seigneur  de 
Ctiiovrse,'  in  12mo,  Paris,  1634  ;  4, '  Lea  Anecdotes  de  Florence,  ou 
I'Histoire  Secrete  de  la  Ma  is  on  de  Mt-dici*.'  La  Haye,  12mo,  1685; 
6. '  Histoire  des  Revolutions  arrive**  in  Europe  eo  metiers  de  Reli- 
gion,' 6  vols  in  4to,  or  12  in  12mo,  Paria,  1686-89.  Thia  work  extends 
from  1374  to  1660  :  a  continuation  to  1650,  which  would  fill  12  quarto 
volumes,  baa  remained  in  manuscript ;  6, '  La  Politique  de  Ferdinand 
le  Catboliqua,'  3  vols.  12mo,  Amsterdam,  1683.  A  continuation  of 
this  work  by  the  author  exist*  in  manuscript.  The  style  of  Variilaa' s 
writings  is  good  for  hia  age ;  but  he  has  distorted  fact*  and  neglected 
to  verify  hut  quotations,  and  has  ev.n  been  convicted  of  alleging 
manuscript  authoritiee  which  never  existed.  Indolence  and  vanity 
seem  to  have  been  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  motives  to  bis  falaificationa. 

VA'RIDS,  LU'CIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  both  of  whom  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  (Virgil,  'Eclog.,'  ix.  35;  Horat.  'Carta.,'  i.  6.  1,  Ac  ; 
'Satir,'  i.  5,  40;  6.  65;  'Episf  ii  1.  247;  'Ad  Piaon.,'55,  Ac)  From 
Dooatua'  '  Life  of  Virgil,'  it  is  clear  that  Varius  survived  Virgil,  who 
died  U.C  19;  for  Varius  is  there  described  as  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Virgil,  and  as  one  of  the  poet*  who  undertook  the  correction  of  the 
'  Anoid."  Varius  distinguished  himself  no  leas  aa  an  epic  than  as  a 
tragic  poet.  We  know  of  two  epic  poems  of  Varius :  the  one  waa  a 
description  of  the  exploits  of  Augustus  and  A  grippe,  which  ia  com- 
pletely lost ;  and  the  second  is  called  '  De  Morto,'  and  was  probably  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Julius  Csgeor.  Macro  hi  us  (vi.  1 )  baa  preserved 
two  lines  of  thia  poem.  As  to  hia  tragic  compositions,  the  ancient* 
are  unanimous  in  saying  that  he  excelled  all  hia  countrymen ;  and 
Quinetilian  (x.  1.  9s)  says  that  the  tragedy  'Thyeatos'  of  Varina 
would  bear  comparison  with  any  Greek  tragody.  (Compare  '  Dialogus 
de  Cans.  Corrupt,  Eloquent.'  13;  Philargyr.  'ad  Virg.  Eclog.'  viii  10.) 
l;ut  notwithstanding  this  general  acknowledgment  of  hia  merits,  no 
fragments  of  hia  tragedies  aro  preserved  which  can  bo  attributed  to  him 
with  any  certainty. 

(flolhe,  Pnttartm  LcUii  Scentcor.  Pragm.,  I,  p.  267,  Ac. ;  Weiobert, 
JJc  L.  Parse,  Potto,  CommaUatu,  Grinuna,  4to,  1829;  Pectanm 
Latinorum  Rcliquia,  p.  156,  Ac) 

VARLEY,  JOHN,  an  artist  who  ranks  very  high  as  a  water-colour 
painter,  waa  born  in  London  about  the  year  1777,  of  parents  in  rather 
moderate  ciroumstsncra,  and  was  about  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  silver* 
smith,  very  much  agoinit  his  own  inclinations,  when  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  had  alwaya  opposed  what  ha  considered  an  idle  talent  for 
"  t  him  at  liberty  to  choose  a  profession.  That  his  family  were 
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portrait-painter  in  Holborn.  Afterwards,  when  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, he  received  some  instruction  from  a  drawing  master  of  the  name 
of  Barrow,  with  whom  he  made  a  sketching  excursion,  which  waa  of 
material  service  to  him ;  for  a  view  which  be  then  mode  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  brought  bim  into  notice.  He  next  became  ac- 
quainted with  Arnold,  the  landscape  painter,  with  whom  he  made 
a  tour  through  North  Wal»a  about  tho  year  1799.  On  hia  return 
from  that  excursion,  be  waa  for  aome  time  employed  by  Dr.  Munro  in 
making  sketches  for  him  of  the  aoen-ry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
residence  at  Fetobam  in  Surrey.  Two  other  professional  excursions 
through  Wales  in  1601-2,  and  similar  onea  through  varioua  part*  of 
Kugiand,  stocked  hia  portfolio  with  subjects  that  occupied  hia  pencil 
for  many  years,  and  established  his  reputation  aa  tho  firet  in  that 
department  of  art  ha  had  chosen.  He  wa»  certainly  among  the  firet, 
if  not  tbo  very  first,  who  began  to  advance  the  practice  of  water 
colour  drawing  to  that  of  water-colour  pointing,  and  to  give  that  mode 
of  execution  a  solidity  and  force,  a  freedom  and  breadth,  which  it  had 
not  before  attained,  nor  waa  even  supposed  capable  of.  Up  to  that 
time,  scarcely  anything  had  boon  produced  beyond  washed  or  tinted 
drawings,  very  Utile  superior  to  the  coloured  prints  of  the  same 
period — raw  and  feeble  in  effect.  Vnrley  gave  to  his  pointing*  nearly 
all  the  vigour  of  oU-pioturea,  and  by  a  mode  peculiar  to  himself;  for 
he  worked  with  great  rapidity,  and  doe*  not  appear  to  have  produced 

admixture"!}  t^^^l^^ ^^ZX^T^vj  U^A.  belaid 
on  at  ones,  and  hardly  retouched.  Of  late  years,  bis  pointings  were 
for  the  moat  part  landscape  '  compositions,'  very  rich  and  powerful 
in  effect,  but  somewhat  monotonous  and  conventional  in  manner. 
Although  he  was  not  an  original  member  of  the  '  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours '  (established  in  1804),  he  afterwards  joined  it,  and 
hia  picture*  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  attraction  of  it* 
exhibitions.  From  them  and  hi*  practice  as  a  teacher  he  derived  a 
considerable  income  for  many  years ;  but  a  numerous  family,  and  want 
of  either  management  or  economy,  kept  bim  almost  always  in  diffi- 
cult!**. Besides  whieh,  bs  devoted  much  time  to  the  atndy  or 
judicial  astrology,  whieh  be  may  almost  be  said  to  have  made  a  second 
profession,  for  he  was  in  tho  habit  of  giving  his  advice  formally  to 
those  who  consulted  him  respecting  their  '  nativities,' and  is  said  to 
have  received  feea  on  audi  occasions,  or  at  least  to  have  found  a  liberal 
purchaser  for  a  drawing  in  a  client  of  that  kind.  He  certainly  medo 
no  secret  of  his  pretensions,  nor  did  he  show  any  disinclination 
for  tho  title  of '  Astrologer'  publicly  attached  to  his  name.  Of  extra- 
ordinary predictions  by  him  many  strong*  anecdotes  are  told ;  but  if 
he  possessed  the  art  of  forsseeieg  events,  be  did  not  possess  that  of 
averting  troubles  and  misfortune*—  in  hi*  own  cose  at  least— which  a 
little  ordinary  prudence  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid.  Varley  waa 
married  twice :  his  first  wife  died  in  lt>24 ;  hia  eecond  was  the  daughter 
of  Wilson  Lowry,  the  celebrated  engraver.  He  himself  died  November 
17th,  1342,  at  the  residence  of  a  friend,  iioor  Cavendish  Square. 

VAHNHAOEN  VON  ENSK,  KARL  AUGUST,  wa*  bom  at 
|  Duaaoldorf,  on  February  21st,  1785.  His  father  *oon  afterward* 
j  removed  to  Hamburg,  and  he  waa  thence  sent  to  study  medicine  in  the 
I  university  of  Berlin.  A  decided  inclination  for  literature  aud  philo- 
aophy  there  early  developed  itaelf,  and  in  1804,  in  conjunction  with 
|  Chamieso,  he  publiahed  a  '  Mnsenalmaaach.'  The  lecture*  of  A.  W. 
Schlegei  and  the  acquaintance  of  Fichte  confirmed  bim  in  hi*  study 
of  philosophy,  and  he  continued  it  in  Hamburg,  Halle,  Berlin,  and 
Tubingen,  In  1S09  he  left  Tubingen  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Austrian  war,  and  joined  the  Austrian  army  by  a  circuitous  route, 
and  after  the  battle  of  As  pern,  received  a  commission  in  the  Austrian 
army.  In  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Wngrain,  in 
which  he  waa  wounded,  and  removed  to  Vienna.  W  hen  he  had  agsin 
joined  his  regiment  in  Hungary,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Colonel 
afterwarda  General  Prince  Kentheim,  whom  he  aeooni  pained  as  adju- 
tant in  several  journeys  after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  among  other  places 
to  the  court  of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  in  1810,  where  he  formed  many 
literary  and  political  friendships,  and  in  Prague  be  bad  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Prussian  minuter  Von  Stain  and  Justus  von  Qruner. 
When  Austria  joined  in  the  Russian  campaign  in  1812,  he  left  the 
service  and  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  hope*  of  procuring 
employment  in  the  civil  service.  From  the  obange  of  orcumatanoc* 
be  was  induced  la  1813  to  enter  again  into  the  military  service,  and, 
reserving  hi*  allegiance  to  Prussia,  accepted  a  commission  as  captain 
the  Russian  army, 
afterwards  accompai 
during  the  war  he  wrote 
(History  of  the  Occurrences  in  Hamburg),  a  auocinct  relation  of  tho 
recent  events,  published  in  1813;  and  totiiia  succeeded  tho'Qesehiobto 
der  Kriegszugo  Tcttenborns'  (History  of  Tettenborn's  Campaign),  in 
1814.  While  in  Paria  he  waa  received  into  the  Prussian  diplomatic 
service.,  and  accompanied  Prince  Hardenberg  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  1814 ;  and  while  here  he  wrote  an  official  report  on  the 
affair*  of  Saxony.  After  the  abort  war  of  1815,  he  accompanied  Prioce 
Hardenberg  to  Paria,  and  wa*  shortly  afterward*  appointed  resideut 
minister  at  Karlsruhe,  whore  he  remained  till  1819,  whan  be  retired 
uiueas,  but  accepted  the  title  of  Privy  Legation 
t  up  hk  sbodeat  Bet 


oe  10  rru'sio,  oocepieu  a  commission  as  capiain  in 
With  Tettenborn  he  went  first  to  Hamburg,  and 
i*d  him  as  adjutant  in  hia  march  to  Paris.  Yet 
rroto  a  'Oeschichte  der  Hamburger  E^ei^,-ni«»0• 
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VAROTARI,  ALKSSANDRO. 


VARRO,  MARCUS  TERENTIUS. 


Of  hi*  very  numerous  writing*  the  earlier  production*  belong 
chiefly  to  the  romantic  poetical  species;  his  later  productions  ara 
chiefly  devoted  to  hietory,  biography,  and  literary  criticism.  As  a 
prose  writer  be  is  considered  by  bis  countrymen  sa  among  the  most 
eminent  for  bis  style,  which,  evidently  formed  on  the  model  of 
Gotbe,  is  remarkable  for  a  smoothness  that  gives  it  a  marked 
character;  this  however,  is  moot  noticeable  in  his  historical  works, 
such  as  his  'Gesehichto  des  Wiener  Congresses '  (History  of  the 
Vienna  Congresses) ;  but  ia  his  biographies  it  sasumee  a  more  lively 
and  lees  studied  air.  Among  his  principal  works  we  may  mention— 
'  Deutsche  Ersahlungen '  (German  Tales),  1815;  '  Vermiachte  Gediohte" 
(Miscellaneous  Poems),  1810  ;  '  Oeistlichs  Spruche  des  Angel  us 
BUesins'  (Spiritaal  Apophthegms  of  A.  8.),  1822;  'Gotbe  in  dsr 
Zeugni»een  dor  Mitlebenden '  (Gbtbe  from  the  Testimony  of  his 
Contemporaries),  1823;  '  Biogrsphischc  Denkmale'  (Biographical 
Memorials)  in  five  volumes,  1824-30;  'Zur  Geachicbtsohreibung  und 
Litcratur '  (On  the  Writing  of  History,  and  Literature),  1883 ;  '  Leben 
dee  Generals  Seydlite'  (Life  of  General  Seydlitc),  1885;  'Leben  des 
Generals  Winterfeldt,'  1885;  'Leben  der  Kouigin  von  Preusaen 
Sophie  Charlotte,'  1837;  'Leben  des  Feldmarschalb  Grafen  von 
Schwerin,'  1841;  'Leben  des  FeldmerschaUa  Keith,'  1844;  'Leben 
des  Fiirstens  Bliicber  von  Wabbrtalt,'  1845;  '  Hsns  von  Held,'  1845; 
and  'DenkwUrdigkc.iten  und  vcrmiscbto  Schrifton'  (Memoirs  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings),  in  7  volumes,  1843-6 ;  '  Karl  Mullsrs  Lsbon 
and  Kleine  Schrifton,'  1847 ;  '  Schlichtor  Voting  an  die  Deuteebea ' 
(A  plain  Statement  for  Germans),  1848 ;  'Leben  des  Geoerala  Grafeu 
jHttow  von  Dennewits,'  1853.  He  has  been  in  addition  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  collections,  periodical  works,  and  to  the  political  journals, 
psrticnlarly  to  the  '  Allgemstne  Zritung." 

Kami.  Abtoxib  Fbjxdxtuxx,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  wee  born 
of  a  Jewish  family  in  Berlin,  named  Levin,  or  Robert,  in  Jane  1771. 
She  displayed  extraordinary  talents  almost  in  her  childhood,  which, 
though  they  were  not  Tery  carefully  cultivated,  seemed  to  develops 
themeelves  the  mors  vigorously.  On  her  father's  death  her  mother 
gave  a  fr  e  scope  to  her  genius,  and  in  a  short  time  she  had  assembled 
around  her  a  circle  of  ths  most  distinguished  literary  men  and  artists 
of  her  time,  by  whom  her  extraordinary  abilities  in  conversation 
were  highly  appreciated.  The  misfortunes  of  her  country  in  1805, 
and  the  death  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  for  whom  she  bed  a  great 

i  her  much  sorrow,  bat  in  all 
I  the  most  lively  sympathy  with 
assooiste*,  whether  in  weal  or  woe.  Daring  the 
war,  and  also  during  the  ravage*  of  ths  cholera  in  Berlin  in  1831, 
she  dispensed  help  and  consolation  to  all  within  her  roach.  She  first 
became  acquainted  with  her  husband  in  1803,  and  the  acquaintance- 
ship became  more  intimate  in  1807,  bat  they  were  not  married  till 
Sept  27,  1814,  after  she  bad  relinquished  Judaism  and  become  a 
Christian.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  his  various  missions,  and 
everywhere  became  the  centre  of  an  eminently  intellectual  conver- 
1  circle,  which  was  frequented  by  the  moat  distinguished  men 
>men^of  the  carjiteHn  which  she  happened  10  »°d 

extraordinary.  She  is  ssid  to  have  excited  ber  husband  to,  and 
afforded  him  some  assistance  in,  his  literary  labours;  but  she  did  not 
herself  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  an  authoress,  nor  give  anything  to 
the  press  during  ber  lite.  She  died  at  Berlin  on  March  7,  1833,  and 
in  1834  ber  husband  issued  a  selection  from  her  writings  under  the 
title  of  '  Babel,  ein  Bach  des  Andenkens  fur  tore  Freondo '  (A  Book 
of  Remembrance  for  ber  Friends);  and  in  1836  in  two  volumes, 
'  Galarie  von  Bildniasao  sua  Rebel  s  Umgang  und  firiefwecheel '  (Gal- 
lery of  Portraits  from  Rebel's  Conversations  and  Correspondence-). 
Both  display  oonsidsrable  talent,  with  keenness  snd  depth  of  obser- 
vation, but  hardly  maintain  the  high  reputation  ahe  had  acquired  ia 
ber  •ocial  in torconr»*. 

VAROTA'Rl,  ALKSSANDRO,  called  Parjovajn'so,  a  celebrated 
painter,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1500.  His  father  Dario  Varotari  was 
also  a  distinguished  painter  and  an  architect :  he  was  the  scholar  of 
Paul  Veronese,  and  established  a  school  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in 
consequence  of  a  fall,  in  1590,  six  years  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  and 
in  ths  67th  year  of  his  age.  The  instructor  of  Alasssndro  Varotari  ia 
not  known,  but  he  went  In  1614  to  Venice,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Titian :  he  made  some  copies  after  Titian,  wbich 
were  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  and  acquired  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion. In  his  own  piotnre*  alio  be  displayed  such  a  mastery  over 
many  of  the  characteristic  exeeUenciea  of  Titian,  that  be  is  considered 
to  approach  nearer  to  him  than  any  other  of  his  imitators,  in  freedom 
of  touch, i  in  mellowness  and  gradation  of  tint*,  and  in  rimplicity  of 
composition.  The  works  of  I'adovanino  are  seldom  seen  out  of  Venice 
and  Padua.  He  excelled  in  painting  women  snd  children,  but  was 
1  in  the  richness  of  hie  carnations  and  in  his  impaeto 


Crura  Varotari,  sister  of  Alessaodro,  was  a  distinguished  portrait- 
painter;  ber  portrait,  by  herself,  is  in  the  Florentine  Painter*'  Portrait 
Gallery.    She  was  born  st  Verona  in  1582,  and  died  there  in  1630. 

VARRO,  MARCUS  TERb'NTlUS,  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year 
B.O.  110,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  senatorial  family.  He  was 
instructed  by  L.  iEliua,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  moat  distinguish!*! 
person,  and  afterwards  by  Antiochua,  an  Academic  philosopher.  The 
of  hie  early  life  must  have  been  spent  in  the  acquisition  of 
ifterwards  displayed  in  his  works. 
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than  in  the  outlines  of  hia  figures.  His  masterpiece  is  generally  c< 
side  red  the  Marriage  at  Cane,  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Venice,  formerly  in  the  monastery  of  San  Giovanni  di  Vcrdsra 


con- 
et 


Pndna.   This  painter  bad  several  scooters,  who  painted  in  hia  style, 
and  bad  such  facility  in  oopying  some  of  hie  works,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  diatinguish  some  of  the  copies  made  by  his  set 
from  the  original!  pointed  by  Padovanino.    He  died  in  1650. 
most  distinguished  scholar  i 
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he  did'  not  on  that  account  withdraw  from  public  life  altogether 
for  in  A.O.  07  we  find  him  at  ths  hsad  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Pompej 
the  Great  in  hi*  war  against  the  pirates.  During  the  civil  war  bet 
Cawar  and  Pompey,  Varro  steadily  adhered  to  Pompey,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  his  generals  in  Spain.  The  western  part  of  the 
peninsula  was  placed  under  hi*  especial  protection,  and  he  had  two 
legions  at  his  command.  When  his  colleagues  had  been  oompeUed  to 
surrender,  and  Caesar  marched  westward,  Varro  also  surrendered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cord  una,  and  after  being  set  at  liberty  be  went 
to  Pompey  at  Dymohium,  where  he  was  staying  at  tbo  timo  of  the 
battle  of  Phsrssius.  During  the  absence  of  Cesar  in  Egypt,  B.C.  47, 
Antony  destroyed  Varro's  villa  near  Casio  urn,  where  a  great  part  of 
his  property  was  lost  After  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  Varro  withdrew 
altogether  from  public  life,  and  returned  to  Italy;  and  when  Caaar 
came  to  Rome  Varro  became  reconciled  to  him,  and  was  intrusted  by 
him  with  the  purchasing  of  the  books  for,  and  the  whole  management 
of,  the  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  which  were  then  established  at 
Rome.  He  now  enjoyed  for  a  few  year*  perfect  peace,  snd  gave  him- 
■elf  up  entirely  to  study  and  the  composition  of  several  works.  But 
new  troubles  arose.  After  the  murder  of  Cesser,  is  IA  48,  Varro, 
then  a  man  of  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  was  put  by  Antony  on 
tbo  list  of  the  proscribed,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Varro  was  a  staunch  friend  of  republican  freedom.  Varro  himself 
escaped,  as  his  friends  concealed  and  protected  him  until  the  danger 
bad  passed  over,  but  his  libraries  were  irrecoverably  lost.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium,  B.O.  80,  Varro  again  lived  at  Rome,  and  appears  to 
have  been  highly  esteemed  by  Augustus,  who  gave  him  the  super- 
intendence of  the  library  founded  by  Aainius  l'ollio.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  loas  of  books  and  other  property  wbich  Varro  bud  sustained, 
his  literary  activity  remained  unabated  to  a  very  advanced  age.  In 
hi*  eighty  eighth  year  he  was  still  writing.  (Pliny, '  Hist  Nat-,'  xxix. 
18.)  He  died  in  the  ninetieth  (ax.  27),  or,  according  to  Valerius 
Maxim  us,  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 

Varro  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived.  He 
was  certainly  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans ;  but  his  learning  was 
not  the  learning  of  the  closet  only :  be  had  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  daring  bid  public  career,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  solid  knowledge  he  wrote  his  works  in  the  retirement  of 
hi*  villas.  There  was  scarcely  any  branch  of  knowledge  with  which 
be  wa*  not  thoroughly  conversant :  he  was  an  historian,  a  phdoeopher, 
a  naturalist,  a  grammarian,  and  a  poet,  and  in  all  these  branches  he  is 
spoken  of  in  term*  of  the  highest  praise.  Vsrro  was  for  his  time  and 
for  the  Roman*  what  Aristotlo  was  to  the  Greeks.  He  himself  say* 
that  he  wrote  480  book*  (•  septuaginta  bebdomadee,'  Gelliu*,  iii.  K 
but  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  two  and  a  few  fragmi 
others,  are  now  lost.  We.  shall  only  mention  some  of  the 
important  among  his  lost  works,  and  then  add  a  few  remarks  on  those 
still  extant.  1,'Rerum  Human  arum  Antiquitetes  Libri  xxv. ;'  2, 
'Rerum  Divioarum  Antiquitetes  Libri  xvi.;'  3,  'Do  Vita  Populi 
Romani,'  consisting  of  at  least  eleven  book* ;  4,  '  D*  Geote  Populi 
Romsni  Libri  iv.;'  5, 'Do  InitU*  Urhis  Romn  liber;'  6,  'De  Re 
Fublica,'  consisting  of  at  least  twenty  books ;  7,  '  De  Philosophia 
Liber,'  8,  'De  Soeuiois  Originibus  Libri,'  of  which  the  third  book  is 
mentioned;  »,'De  Foetie;'  10.  'De  Plautinis  Comosdii* ;'  11,  'De 
Bibliotheeis,'  Ac   (See  the  list  in  Fabricius, '  Hiblioth.  Let.,'  i.,  c.  7.) 

The  two  extent  works  of  Varro  are  on  the  Latin  language  ('  De 
Lingua  Latin*')  and  on  Agriculture  ('  De  Re  Rustics').  The  former, 
of  which  a  part  only  is  extant,  consisted  originally  of  twenty-four 
books,  of  which  w*  now  poiseei  only  book*  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10;  and 
these  are  much  mutilated  and  Interpolated.  The  work  was  written 
between  tbo  year*  B.C.  46  and  44,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  intimate 
friend,  M.  Tulliu*  Cicero.  In  the  first  three  of  the  extant  book*  Varro 
treats  on  the  origin  of  words,  and  in  the  last  three  on  the  accidents  of 
as  declension  and  conjugation.  The  subject  is  of  such  a 
judge  of  him  by  it;  but  it  is  nevertheless  of 
great  value  on  account  of  the  philological  remarks  as  weU  as  various 
historical  and  arcbieulogionl  matters  which  are  mentioned  incidentally. 
Tbo  first  edition  of '  Do  Lingua  Latina' ia  that  of  Venice,  4  to,  1498, 
edited  by  Pomponius  Lastus  and  Hbolandellua.  The  beat  among  ths 
modern  editions  an  the  Bipont  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1788),  that  of  Spengel 
(Berlin,  8vo.,  1826),  and  especislly  that  of  C  O.  Miiller  (Letpaig.  Svo, 
lei 33).  The  Bipont  edition  contain*  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of 
Varro's  lost  works. 

The  work  '  Do  Re  R ratios'  1*  complete,  and  not  in  such  bad  con- 
dition a*  the 'De  Lingua  Latina,'  although  ancient  autbora  quote 
passages  from  it  which  are  not  iu  it  now.  It  consist*  of  three  books, 
and  is  dedicated  to  hia  wife  Fuodani*.  Although  Varro  wrote  it  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  it  is,  st 
that  ha* 
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of  *igfaty,  it  is,  st  least  among  ths  Roman  work*  on  sgri- 
the  beat  that  has  oome  down  to  us.    It  is  written  in  the  form 
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of  »  dialogue,  and  in  a  pleasing  Mid  lively  style.  Betide*  the  subject 
it  professes  to  treat  of,  it  contains  a  greet  uumber  of  passages  Ulus- 
tratiag  ancient  mythology,  archaeology,  end  ethics.  It  is  chiefly  based 
opoD  Greek  works,  sod  one  written  by  the  Carthaginian  Msgo.  It  is 
printed  in  the  collections  of  Varro's  works  published  by  H.  Stephens 
(156J),  Popma  (Leyden.  Svo,  1901),  and  others;  and  also  in  all  the 
collections  of  the  'Scriptores  Rei  Rustic./  the  best  of  wh.ch  are 


those  by  J.  M. 


of  Krneati  (Leipzig,  2  vols.  4 to, 


1772  74),  and  J.  O.  Schneider  (Leipzig,  4  vols.  Bvo,  1794-97),  who  has 
also  given  a  very  good  Life  of  Varro.  Of  the  Menippean  Satires  of 
Two  but  a  few  fragments  remain  ;  those  have  been  collected,  with 
the  fragments  of  the  Libri  Logivtorici,  and  edited  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  by  F.  (Hbler,  Quedlingburg,  8vo,  1844. 

(Fsuritiue,  Bibliotk,  Lat.,  i.,  c.  7  ;  Orelli,  Onamatt.  Tullianum,  under 
•JL  Terentias  Varro.') 

VARRO,  PU'BLIUS  TERE'NTIUS,  surnsmed  ATACTNU8,  a 
Roman  poet,  was  born,  according  to  Hieronytnus,  in  the  Chroniele  of 
Enaehiua,  sbout  the  year  B.C.  82,  at  Atu  tn  Gallia  Narbon*n«ia,  or 
according  to  Wullner,  at  Narbo  itself.  Respecting  his  life  little  Is 
known  beyond  the  facta  that  he  learned  Greek  at  the  ago  of  thirty- 
five,  and  died  in  B.C.  37,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  Varro  distinguished 
himself  in  epic,  elegiac,  and  epigrammatic  poetry ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  fragments  and  epigrams,  his  works  are  now  lost.  We 
know  of  three  epie  poems  of  Varro — 1,  'An  epic  on  the  war  of  J. 
Caesar  against  the  Sequani,' '  Bellum  Sequanicum,'  of  which  Priscian  (x., 
p.  S77)  quotes  the  second  book.  2, '  Bollum  Punicum  Secundum,'  which 
Kabricius  attributes  to  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  but  others,  with  greater 
probability,  to  P.  Terentius  Varro  Atadnua.  8,  '  Argouautica :'  this 
poem  was  a  free  translation  of  the  '  Argooautiea*  of  Apolloniua  Rho- 
dius,  and  was  very  celebrated  among  the  Romans.  It  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  contemporary  writers,  us  well  as  by  later  grammarians 

(For  n  more  detailed  account  of  this  poet  see  Wernsdorf,  Poet.  Lot. 
Minora,  v.,  3,  p.  1385,  Ac;  and  Wullner,  Oommentatio  de  P.  JVrami 
Varnnii  Atacini  Vita  rt  Script!*,  Minuter, 4 to,  1829.  In  both  of  these 
work*  the  remain*  of  the  poet  are  collected.) 
VARUS,  QUINTILIUS.  [HmuiAirx.l 
VASA,  GUSTAVUS.  [Gcsravus  KiticKsov.] 
VASA'RI  OICTROIO,  Csvsliere,  bom  nt  Arexxo  in  1512,  was  a 
celebrated  painter  and  architect  in  bis  time,  but  bis  reputation  now 
rest*  nearly  exclusively  npon  his  Lives  of  the  most  excellent  Italian 
Painter*,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  •  Vite  de'  pih  excellent!  Mttori, 
Scultori,  e  Arcbitetti/  publi.Led  in  Florence,  in  1550,  in  2  vols.  Sto., 
and  again  in  a  second  edition  by  hinisi  If,  in  1568,  in  3  vols.  4to,  with 
portraits  cut  in  wood,  likewise  in  Florence,  with  many  new  Uvea  of 
living  and  deceased  artists,  np  to  the  yesr  1587.  This  work  became 
remarkably  popular,  and  many  editions  of  it  have  been  since  pub- 
lished :  one  at  Bologna,  from  1647  to  1663,  with  the  same  portraits; 
one  at  Rome,  iu  1759,  with  copperplate  portraits,  and  emendations 
ami  annotations  by  Bottsri;  again,  at  Leghorn  and  Florence,  with 
a  dditional  notes  by  Bottari,  in  1767-72  ;  another  at  Siena,  in  1791-94, 
by  Delia  Valle,  with  some  additional  information  respecting  the  artists 
of  Sieua  (th:s  edition  was  reprinted  iu  the  Milan  edition  of  Italian 
ckvaics) ;  and  complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Vasari  were  published 
in  Florence,  iu  six  volumes,  Svo,  in  182^-23,  in  which  the  biographies 
were  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1588,  without  notes,  but  with 
copies  of  tho  portraits  of  Bottaris  edition,  by  Montani  of  Cremona 
and  Giovanni  Maaselli,  Florence,  1832-38  ;  and  again  in  1846-57. 

The  labt  life  in  Vnaari's  work  is  his  own,  which  ho  traces  np  to  his 
fifth-fifth  year.    He  was  instructod  in  design  by  his  father  Antonio 
Vasari,  and  in  painting  by  William  of  Marseille;  aud  being  taken  to 
Floienoe,  in  1524,  by  Siliro  Posse rini,  cardinal  of  Cortons,  ho  was  there 
fuitl.er  instructed  by  Michel  Angelo,  Anirca  del  Sarto,  and  others. 
Va-ari  lost  his  father,  in  1528,  of  tho  plague,  and  in  1529  ho  turned 
goldsmith  in  ordir  to  be  the  better  able  to  assist  his  family,  who  ware 
supported  by  an  uncle.    Ho  however  the  same  j  ear  took  up  his  former 
protVatjun  at  I'i>a.    He  afterwards  returned  to  Arezzo,  and  studied 
with  Francesco  Salviati,  from  whom  he  was  taken  by  Cardinal  Ippolito 
do'  Medici,  who  took  him  into  his  service  to  Rome,  and  introduced 
him  to  Clement  VIL     Ho  returned  afterwards  to  Florence,  and 
there,  through  tho  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  Medici  family, 
he  uitt  with  all  the  success  he  could  desire.    Few  painters  have  been 
more  successful  in  point  of  patronage,  or  have  executed  more  works 
tLan  Vssari;  but  his  paintings  are  remarkable  for  no  particular 
excellence,  though  they  are  generally  correctly  drawn,  and  many  of 
tbrui  arc  conspicuous  for  a  dignity  of  character  which  is  not  common. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Michel 
Angel",  and  be  may  be  almost  termed  a  servile  imitator  of  his  style. 
The  majority  of  Vaaim's  works  were  executed  from  his  designs  or 
cartof  us  by  his  scholars,  who  were  very  numerous:  they  painted  at 
Koine  a  great  ceiling  with  many  frescoes  for  the  Cardinal  Faroes*,  in  a 
hundred  days,  but  so  little  to  Vsasri's  satisfaction,  that  he  determined 
from  that  time,  1544,  not  to  tntrunt  to  them  tho  finishing  of  any 
work  whatever.    Vasari  in  his  '  Life'  relates  the  origin  of  his  biogra- 
phical work;  he  undertook  it  iu  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  the 
celebrated  Paolo  Giovio,  and  at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Ferneae.  It 
ia  a  vast  compilation  snd  a  work  of  great  labour,  whether  the  produo- 

work°of?U  "kind^otwR^lan^  tl 


partislity  for  the  Florentines  :  the  style  is  excellent  for  the  jwriod, 
and  the  language  is  both  powerful  aud  eloquent.  Vn-ari  d:ed  at 
Florence,  in  1674,  and  was  buried  in  Areata.  Titers  is  a  Oeiuiaa 
translation  of  Vsasri's  Lives  by  Sehorn,  which  ia  extrvntelr  run -bio 
for  iu  notes,  and  an  English  translation  by  Mia  J.  Fwster  loruu  5 
volumes  of  Bohna  Standard  Library. 


VATER,  JOHANN  SEVEB1N,  a  distinguished 
and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Alton  burg  on  the  27th  of  May  1771. 
After  having  received  his  preparatory  education  in  tho  gyinue«rum  of 
bis  native  town,  he  went  in  1790  to  the  University  of  Jeua,  where  bo 
studied  philosophy  snd  theology,  the  latter  under  Grimbach,  Doeder- 
lein,  aud  Paulas.  From  the  year  1792  to  1794  he  continued  these 
studies  in  the  University  of  Halls,  where  be  also  began  his  career  aa 
academical  teacher.  In  1796  however  he  returned  to  Jens,  where  he 
wss  appointed  professor  extraordinary  in  the  theological  faculty. 
Along  with  the  Hebrew  language,  the  grammatical  knowledge  of 
which  was  greatly  advanced  by  him,  he  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  a  variety  of  languages,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  aud 
of  discovering  what  was  then  called  a  philosophical  or  universal  gram- 
mar, which  was  to  develope  tho  great  principles  common  to  all 
languages  and  their  respective  grammars.  In  the  yesr  1800  he  wss 
invited  to  go  to  Halle  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology  and  Oriental 
j  literature.  Without  giving  up  his  linguistic  studies,  he  now  devoted 
i  considerable  time  to  the  critical  examination  of  the  early  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  ecclesiastical  history.  After  tho  death  of 
Adelung,  in  1806,  who  left  hia  great  linguistic  work,  '  Mitbndates,' 
unfinished,  Vater,  with,  the  assistance  of  Adelung' a  manuscripts  and 
of  several  distinguished  scholars,  undertook  its  completion.  Adelung 
had  only  published  one  volume,  and  the  other  three  wore  published 
by  Vator  (Berlin.  1808  17).  In  1H09  be  was  appointed  profrwor  of 
theology  and  librarian  in  the  University  of  Ktinigsberg,  where  be 
continued  hia  linguistic  labours  with  unabated  teal.  His  studies 
embraced  ths  languages  of  civilised  nations,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
tribes  of  America  and  Africa.  In  1820  Vater  returned  to  Halle  as 
professor  of  theology,  and  although  he  did  not  altogether  abandon  his 
former  linguistic  pursuits,  yet  we  find  him  chiefly  engsged  in  eccle- 
siastical history  and  the  exposition  of  the  New  Testament.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  edited  several  theological  and  religious 
periodicals,  as  the  'Journal  fur  Prediger.'  the  '  Kirchenliiatoriscnea 
Archiv,'  and  the  'Jahrboch  der  Hauslichen  Andacht,'  the  last  yf 
which  he  himself  had  act  on  foot  in  1819.  He  died  at  Halls  on  the 
16th  of  March  1826. 

Vater  possessed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  although  he  did  not  enter  into  their  spirit 
so  deeply  as  others.  His  works  however  are  very  valuable  on  account 
of  the  immense  materials  which  they  contain  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative grammar. 

The  following  list  contains  the  most  important  of  his  linguistio 
works: — 1,  'Uobersieht  des  Neueeten  was  fllr  Philosophic  der  Spruche 
in  Deutschland  gethan  worden  ist,  in  Fioieituugeti,  Auszugm,  und 
Kritikeu,'  Gotha,  Svo,  1799;  2,  '  Versuch  einer  Allneuieiixu  Sprach- 
lehre,'  Ac.,  Halle,  8vo,  1801;  3,  'Lehrbuch  der  Allgemeuien  Gram- 
matik,  besonders  filr  Hohere  SchuIkUssen,  mil  Vergloichung  aherer 
mid  neuerer  Spraehen,'  Halle,  8 vo,  1806;  4,  '  Handbuch  der  llebrai- 
schen,  Syrischsn,  Chaldoischen,  und  Arabischen  Qrammatik,  fur  den 
Anfaug  der  Erlemung  dieter  Spraohen  bearbeitet,'  2nd  edit.,  Leipzig, 
Svo,  1817;  5,  'Literatur  der  Grammatiken,  Lcxica,  und  Worter- 
Sammlungen  aller  Sprachen  der  Erde,  in  Alpbabetischer  Orduong,' 
Berlin,  8vo,  1815  (this  work  is  printed  in  German  and  Lstin)  ;  6, 
'Analekten  dor  Sprachonkunde,  mit  einer  Sprachrnkarto  von  Ostiu- 
dieu,'  Leipzig,  2  ports,  1820  and  1821;  7,  '  Vergleiehungstafeln  der 
Kuropaischen  Stammsprachen  und  Sud-weet  Asiatiacher ;  R.  K.  Ua-k, 
Ueber  die  Thrakiache  Spraohclasso ;  AJ  banes  isc  he  Ureuimutik  inch 
Fr.  Mar.  de  Lecce;  Grusinische  Qrammatik  naoh  Maggio,  Gbai  mid 
Firalow,  und  Gahscho  Sprachleb.ro  von  Ch.  Vf.  Ahlwardt,'  Hails, 
Svo.  1822. 

VATTEL,  EMMERICH,  the  celebrated  writer  on  international 
law,  was  bom  at  Couret,  in  the  principality  of  Neufohotel,  in  1714. 
The  family  was  of  considerable  antiquity  iu  the  principality.  Emme- 
rich's father  David,  a  clergyman,  had  been  ennobled  by  the  king  of 
Prussia.  John  Frederick,  an  elder  brother  of  Emmerich,  entered  the 
French  service,  and  rose  to  tho  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  knight- 
hood. Charles,  a  younger  brother,  entered  the  Sardinian  service,  and 
fell  at  the  passage  of  the  Tanaro.  Jacob  Vattel,  who  represented 
another  line  of  tho  same  family,  was  burgomaster  of  Ncufchitel 
in  1702. 

Emmerich  was  educated  for  tho  church.  He  was  sent  to  too  uni- 
versity' of  Bale  to  study  the  classics  and  philosophy.  Having  com- 
pleted the  usual  curriculum  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  hs  returned  to 
Neufcbatel,  snd  passed  with  distinction  ths  preliminary  examinations, 
which  oil  who  proposed  to  enter  the  church  had  to  undergo  before 
commencing  their  theological  studies.  Ho  th  en  repaired  to  Geneva, 
to  devote  himself  to  those  strictly  j/rofeaaiotuil  pursuits.  The  writings 
of  LeibuiU  and  Wolff  had  however  more  attractions  for  him  than  ths 
'Institutes'  of  Calvin.  It  was  an  age  in  which  literary  men  were 
caressed  and  promoted  at  courts,  aud  young  Vattel  felt  a  greater 
vocation  for  such  worldly  advancement  than  for  tho  charge  of  a  rural 
pariah.   In  1741  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  in  tho  hope  that  the  < 
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of  Frederick  II.,  who  kail  recently  ascended  the  throne  of  Pruasia,  and 
whose  tosto  for  literature  vru  general,  might  afford  a  field  for  hid 
talents.  At  Berlin  Vattel  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Jurdan.  In 
1742  be  published  a  defence  of  Leibnita's  system,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Frederick.  Hie  wish  was  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service  of  Prm-sia, 
but  uo  vacancies  occurred,  and  bis  fortune  was  too  limited  to  admit 
of  a  lengthened  attendance  at  court.  In  1743  some  overtures  from 
the  court  of  Dresden,  which  sought  to  rival  that  of  Berlin  in  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  patrcuago  of  art  and  literature,  induced  Vattcl  to  visit 
that  city.  The  gracious  reception  he  experienced  from  Count  Briibl 
Jed  hi«  resolution  to  enter  the  service  of  the  king  of  Poland  and 


elector  of  Saxony. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  in  what  capacity  Vattel  was  attached  to 
the  Saxon  court  in  1744  45.  In  1740  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
diplomatic  counsellor  (conseiller  d'ambaesado),  with  a  pension,  and 
was  tent  to  Heme  as  the  king  of  Poland's  minister  with  that  republic 
The  duties  of  a  Polish  ambassador  at  Berne  were  not  very  onerous  : 
Vattel  wss  able  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  with  his  family 
at  Neufchutel,  and  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1746  he 
published  a  collection  of  csssys.  In  1747  it  was  reprint* 
Utlo  of  '  Philosophic-  Leisure,'  and  dedicated  to  Count  Bruhl. 
of  them  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  previously  published  in 
some  periodical— possibly  the  'Journal  Hclvetique.'  The  subjects  are 
KufGcieutly  diversified  : — '  Kasai  sur  le  fondeinent  du  Droit  Natural ; ' 

•  Sur  lea  Moyen*  do  repoudro  aux  Manich&na ; '  and  'Sur  la  Nature 
d  Amour,  a  Mademoiseilo  do  11.'  They  evince  a  cultivated  taste  for 
French  literature,  with  an  easy  play  of  good-natured  but  not  very 
brilliant  wit.  The  discourse  upon  love  is  dated  1741.  In  1757  he 
published  1  Poliergie,*  a  collection  of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse. 
But  the  chief  employment  of  Vattel  during  the  ten  years  which 
elapsed  between  tbe  appearance  of  the  two  volumes,  was  tho  prepa- 
re'ion  of  hia  work  on  the  law  of  nations.  The  first  edition  was 
published  at  Neufchutel  (the  title-page  has  the  fictitious  place  of  pub- 
lication -Londree')  in  1758. 

About  the  time  that  the  work  appeared  he  waa  called  to  Dresden, 
and  received  an  appointment  in  the  diplomatic  bureau.  Eo  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  as  a  practical  diplomatist,  that  he  was  soon  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  privy  counsellor.  Hia  intense  application  to  business 
undeimined  his  constitution,  and  in  1706  he  waa  obliged  to  visit  hia 
native  country  in  search  of  health.  Tho  favourable  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  relaxation  and  tho  mountain  air  encouraged  him  to  resume 
hi«  labours  before  hia  health  was  quite  re  established.  Hia  complaint 
returned  with  increased  violence  soon  after  he  reached  Dresden,  aud 
a  aeeond  visit  to  Neufchutel  proved  unavailing,  tie  died  on  the  2Mb 
of  December  1767.  He  had  married  at  Dresden  in  1764,  Marianne  de 
Chene,  by  whom  he  loft  one  son. 

The  work  by  which  Vattel  is  beet  known  is  his  'Droit  dea  Gens.' 
It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar,  not  of  a  practical  diplomatist;  for  the 
almutt  nominal  charge  of  Poliah  envoy  to  tbe  republic  of  Berne  could 
afford  but  scanty  experience.  It  evinces  no  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance on  the  part  of  tbe  author  with  treaties  or  negotiations,  or  evon 
with  political  history :  his  principal  authorities  are  tho  systematic 
writings  of  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  Wolff.  According  to  tho  custom 
of  the  period,  an  imaginary  law  of  nature  is  substituted  for  the  real 
practice  of  nations.  In  respect  to  its  doctrinal  merits,  the  work  has 
all  that  speciooaneM  and  superficiality  which  characterise  the  moralists 
of  tbe  '  Ettcyclopl'die.'  Tho  work  however  obtained  an  extensive 
reputation.  It  had  the  faahionable  tone  of  the  age,  and  was  therefore 
more  relished  than  Grotius  and  Puffendorf ;  and  its  systematic  arrange- 
ment waa  found  useful  by  practical  diplomatist*,  as  it  enabled  them 
to  classify  the  fruits  of  their  own  experience.  It  became  a  text-book 
in  the  universities,  and  was  quoted  by  negociators  when  it  favoured 
their  views  and  other  authorities  wero  wanting.  The  original  French 
text  has  gone  through  maiiy  editions:  4to,  Londr.s  (Neufchutel), 
175H;  4to,  Neufchutel,  1773;  4to,  Amsterdam,  1775;  12mo,  Bale, 
1773;  4to,  Nlmce.  1783;  12mo,  Lyon,  1S02;  8to,  Paria  et  Lyon, 
1S20  (a  bad  edition);  8vo,  Paris,  1S20  (the  worst  edition);  bvo, 
Paris,  1830  (an  indifferent  edition)  ;  Svo,  Paris,  1838  (a  good  edition) ; 
8vo,  Paris,  1839  (the  best  edition).  There  have  been  three  Spanish 
editions :— Madrid,  by  Heraandex.  16J0;  Burdeos,  by  J.  B.  J.  O., 
1822;  Faris,  by  AUuena,  1824.  Tho  last  two  translations  are  mere 
plagiarisms  of  the  first  An  English  translation  was  published  in  4to 
in  1760,  and  reprinted  in  Svo  in  1703.  Mr.  Chitty,  in  1833,  repub- 
lished the  editiuu  of  17H8,  with  valuable  notes,  containing  the  most 
modern  rules  and  decuiou*.  A  German  translation  by  Schulin  waa 
published  atFrankfurton-the  Main,  in  1700. 

Next  in  importance  among  tho  works  of  Vattel  is  that  outitlcd 
'  Questions  de  Droit  Natural,  ct  Observations  sur  le  Traits'  du  Droit 
de  la  Nature  de  M.  le  Baron  do  Wolff,'  12mo,  Berne,  1702;  12tno, 
Paris,  1 703.  This  is  a  critical  examination  of  Wolfl's  treatise,  charac- 
terised by  that  talent  for  arrangement  and  lucid  expression  which  is 
lb*  chief  merit  and  source  of  attraction  in  Vattel's  writings. 

The  remaining  works  of  this  author  are  of  little  consequence  :— 1, 

•  Pieces  Diverses,  avoc  quelquee  Lettrea  de  Morale  et  d'Amuaement,' 
l2n,o  Paris,  1746.  Tbia  collection  was  republiahed  at  Geneva  and 
Dresden.  ,n  1,47,  in  12mo,  under  the  tiUe  '  Le  Loisir  PhUosophique, 
ou  I  locea  Diveram  de  Philosophic,  de  Morale,  et  d'Amuaement;'  and 


Literature,  de  Morale,  et  de  Politique.'  2,  '  Poliergic,  ou  Melanges  de 
Literature  et  do  Poesies,  par  M.  de  V"*,'  12mo,  Amsterdam  (Paris), 
1757  ;  3,  'Melanges  de  Morale,  de  Literature,  et  de  Politique,'  12mo, 
Neufchatel,  177a 

(Utlvetucht  Lexicon,  von  Vattcl ;  Skdch  of  VatUl't  Life,  prefixed  to 
tho  edition  of  1773  ;  Quorard,  La  Franct  Litltraire;  Biogmphi* 
UnirtritlU.) 

V  ATT  I  KB,  PIERRE,  waa  born  near  Lisieux  in  Normandy, 
in  1023,  and  died  at  Paria  April  7,  1607.  He  waa  physician  to 
Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  devoted  a  great  part  of  bis  time  to  the 
translation  of  Arabia  writers  on  history  and  medicine.  The  titles  of 
his  published  works  are  as  follows:— 1,  '  L'Histoire  Mahometane,  ou 
lea  quarantcneuf  Cbalifes  du  Macioe,'  4to,  Paris,  1657 ;  2,  '  L'Histoire 
du  Grand  Tamerian,'  4to,  Paris  1G58,  from  the  Arabic  of  Achamrd, 
•on  of  Quersspo  ;  3,  '  Portrait  du  Grand  Tamerian,'  4to,  Paria,  1658  ; 
4,  '  L'Oniroorite  Mussulman,  ou  Interpretation  des  Songs*,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1604,  from  the  Arabic  of  Gabdorrachaman,  son  of  Na*or;  5, 
'Merveilles  d'Egypte  selon  lea  Arabea,'  12mo,  1666,  Paria,  from  the 
Arabic  of  Murtadi.  This  was  translated  into  English  by  John  Davies, 
and  published,  Svo,  London,  1672 ;  6,  '  Le  Logique,  traduite  d'Arabe,' 
fevo,  Paris,  1658,  from  Avieenna;  7,  '  De  Morbia  Mentis  Tractatua,' 
8vo,  Paris,  1659,  also  translated  from  Avieenna,  of  the  whole  of  whose 
works  ho  promised  a  translation,  which  he  is  said  to  have  completed, 
but  which  waa  never  published ;  8  '  Elegio  de  Thograi,'  Svo,  Pari', 
1060;  »,  'Nouvelles  Pensees  sur  la  Nature  des  Passions,"  4 to,  1659, 
which  appears  to  bo  the  only  work  of  his  own  composition.  His  trans- 
lations are  said  to  be  inaccurate,  and  in  many  parts  incomplete. 

VAUBAN,  SEBASTIEN  LE  PRESTUK  DK,  waa  born  in  May, 
1633,  at  St  Leger  de  Foucheret,  near  Saulieu  in  Burgundy.  His 
family  had  been  in  possession  of  the  lordship  of  Vauban  for  more  than 
two  hundred  aud  fifty  years,  but  from  miafortuno  or  otherwise  the 
estate  became  incumbered  with  debU;  and  both  his  father,  Urbaiu  le 
Preatre,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the  servico  of  hia  country,  and  hia 
mother,  Aimee  de  Carmagnol,  dying  while  be  was  young,  be  waa  left 
to  the  care  of  M.  de  Fontaines,  prior  of  St  John,  at  Semur,  who  gene- 
rously supported  him,  and  besides  teaching  him  to  read  and  write, 
gave  him  the  only  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  which  he 
ever  received  from  a  preceptor.  Unwilling  probably  to  remain  a 
burden  to  bis  benefactor,  and  stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  uncles 
and  brothers,  all  of  wham  were  in  the  army,  he  entered  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  into  the  regiment  of  Conde,  which  was  then  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  and  he  waa  received  as  a  cadet  in  the  company  of  Areenai. 
In  this  situation  hia  good  conduct  soon  procured  for  him  a  commission ; 
and  joining  to  tho  experience  acquired  in  the  field  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
mathematics  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  military  art  (for  he 
had  then  studied  trigonometry  and  mensuration),  having  probably  also 
read  the  writings  of  the  Italians  on  fortification,  he  waa  qualified  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  an  engineer. 

In  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1652,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
ho  was  employed  on  the  fortifications  of  Clermont  in  Lorraine,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  waa  Bent  from  thence  to  servo  at  tho  siege  of  Ste. 
Mencbould.  Here  he  superintended  tho  construction  of  tbe  lodg- 
the  assault  of  the  place  he  performed  the  daring 
ig  aero**  tho  river  under  tbe  fire  of  the  enemy.  In 
he  waa  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  French  royalists 
and  brought  before  Cardinal  Maxarin,  who,  having  beard  of  his  gal- 
lantry, received  him  kindly  and  solicited  bim  to  enter  the  king's  service. 
Vauban  readily  consented  to  take  this  step,  having  had  no  other  motive 
in  following  the  standard  of  Condo  than  the  deaire  of  studying  the  art 
of  war  under  that  great  general ;  and  ho  waa  immediately  appointed  to 
a  lieutenancy  in  tho  regiment  of  Burgundy.  In  that  year  (1053)  he 
served  under  the  Chevalier  de  Clerville  at  the  second  aicge  of  Ste. 
Menehould,  and  after  the  taking  of  that  placo  he  was  appointed  to 
superintend  tbe  repairs  of  its  fortifications.  In  tbe  following  year  he 
assisted  at  tho  siege  of  Steuay,  and  throe  months  aftorwarda  at  that 


aienenouiu.  nero 
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■•gain  at  the  Hague,  in  1765,  in  bvo,  under  the  title 
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of  Clermont  Both  of  these  places  were  taken,  and  in  1 655  he  received 
the  commission  which  placed  him  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  During 
that  year  he  directed  the  siegea  of  Laudreoies,  Coudo,  St.  Guiahun,  and 
Valenciennes ;  and  in  1657  that  of  Montmodi,  where  he  received  three 
wounds.  In  1668  he  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  attacks  at  the 
sieges  of  G ravelin es,  Ypres,  and  Oudenarde.  The  Marochal  de  la  Forte*, 
under  whom  he  served,  and  who  in  1656  had  given  him  a  company  in 
hia  own  regiment,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  superior  merit  gave 
him  then  one  in  another  regiment,  aud  ventured  to  predict  that  if  tho 
life  of  the  young  officer  were  spared  he  would  attain  the  highest  digni- 
ties. Cardinal  Matsrin  also  sent  him  a  present,  accompanied  by 
flattering  expressions  of  esteem,  which  stimulated  the  ingenuous  mind 
of  Vauban  to  still  greater  acta  of  real  for  the  public  service. ;  in  fact, 
so  much  does  he  appear  to  havo  been  occupied  by  bis  duties,  that  only 
it  is  said  by  the  accounts  given  of  his  exploits  in  the  government  papers 
hia  relatives  obtained  any  knowledge  of  his  existence 

Hitherto  Vauban  had  to  make  nia  way  without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  wealth  or  the  patronage  of  the  groat  procures ;  but  from 
this  time  be  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  hi*  history 
may  be  said  to  be  connected  with  that  of  his  country. 

In  1661  occurred  the  peaoe  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  then  Dunkirk, 
Fort  Louis,  and  Mardike  having  been  ceded  to  France,  the  king 
(Louis  XIV.)  determined  to  strengthen  their  fortifications,  so  that 
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they  might  constitute  a  bulwark  against  the  Spaniards,  who  then  pos- 
sessed ArtoU.  He  committed  this  important  duty  to  Vauban,  who 
accomplished  the  proposed  end  to  hi>  satisfaction,  aud  at  the  same 
time  conciliated  the  inhabitants  by  causing  a  canal  to  be  cut,  which 
was  to  allow,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  commercial  communication  between 
thoae  places.  At  this  time  elao  it  ia  said  that  be  gave  plans  for  im- 
proving the  fortificationa  of  Cherbourg. 

When  the  war  recommenced  in  1667,  Vauban  had  the  direction  of 
the  aiegea  which  the  king  conducted  in  person ;  and  at  Dousy  he 
received  in  his  face  a  musket-ball,  the  ►cur  from  which  he  carried  to 
his  grave.  Notwithstanding  his  wound  hs  conducted  the  siege  of 
Lille,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  town  after  nine  days  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  trenches.  The  king,  who  was  present,  gave  him  on  this 
occasion  the  appointment  of  lieutenant  in  the  French  guards,  together 
with  a  pension,  and  the  more  Haltering  distinction  of  a  public 
eulogium. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chepello  (1668)  he  was  occupied  in  super- 
intending the  repairs  of  the  fortification*  of  Flanders  and  ArtoU  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  be  was  made  governor  of  Lille,  the  citadel  of  which 
town  he  had  constructed.  He  also  gave  plana  for  executing  new  works 
iu  I'roronce  and  Roussillon;  and  ho  went  with  M.  de  LouvoU  to 
Viedmont,  where  he  visited  Verrua,  Vcrceili,  Turin,  and  PineroU,  and 
suggested  projects  for  improving  their  fortifications.  At  bis  departure 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  presented  him  with  bia  |>ortrait  enriched  with 
diamonds ;  and  on  his  return  from  Italy  he  went  to  superintend  the 
works  which  were  being  executed  at  Dunkirk,  where  30,000  ineu  were 
constantly  employed  with  admirable  regularity. 

In  167'i,  the  Dutch  having  united  themselves  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  opposition  to  Franco.  Louis  XIV.  proceeded  in  person  to  the 
sent  of  war;  and  under  the  direction  of  Vauban  several  places  were 
besieged  and  taken  ;  in  the  following  year  Maestricht  was  invested;  and  I 
here  Vauban  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
attack,  by  executing  long  trenches  connecting  at  intervals  the  several 
lines  of  approach,  and  forming  covered  communications  by  which  the 
different  divisions  of  the  st lacking  force  were  enabled  to  support  each 
other.  In  or  near  the  fronts  of  these  trenches  he  placed  the  batteries  ' 
destined  to  silence  the  lire  from  tbs  place.  Vauban  immediately 
afterwards  reconnoitred  the  fortifkaUona  of  Treves,  sod  having  given 
directions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege,  Francs  being  at  that  time 
threatened  on  all  sides,  he  proceeded  to  visit  the  fortifications  on  tbo 
coast.  After  giving  orders  for  the  construction  of  new  works  for  the 
defeaco  of  the  Isle  of  lie,  he  returned  to  Flanders,  and  subsequently 
he  rejoined  the  king,  who  wss  then  carrying  the  war  into  Francos 
Comtek  But  the  allies  having  in  the  mmutiiue  invested  Uudeoarde, 
he  entered  that  place,  and  conducted  the  defence  so  vigorously  that 
they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  for  these  services  he  wss  in 
1674  made  brigadier  of  tbe  French  infantry. 

i  of  France  were  compelled  to 
i  besieged  Valenciennes,  and 
by  daylight,  in  opposition  to  tbe 
'of  tbe  generals  of  tbo  army,  who  gave  the  preference  to  a 
a-ht  attack.  Luring  this  oampoigu  be  was  made  rnarcchal  de  eaiup, 
and  received  a  pension,  besides  a  present  from  the  king  of  25,000 
crowns.  In  the  fullowiug  year  he  conducted  the  siegs  of  tit.  Quudain 
under  Marshal  d'Huudcres,  and  tbe  fall  of  that  place  was  followed  by 
that  of  Ubeut.  Ypres  wss  Immediately  invested,  and  soon  afterwards 
taken.  At  this  time  tbe  death  of  the  Chevalier  de  Clerville,  who  was 
director-general  of  the  fortifications,  left  that  poet  vacant,  aud  the  kioi 
immediacy  conferred  it  on  Vauban.  It  is  said  U 
it  on  tbe  ground  that  it  would  bring  bit 
ministers  :  thrso  were  Louvoia  and  Colbert,  mon  jealous  of  each  other; 
and  Vauban  probably  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  satisfaction 
to  both.  lie  was  at  length  induced  to  accept  the  post,  aud  he  appears 
by  tbe  uprigbteets  of  hi*  conduct  to  have  succeeded  iu  acquiring  their 
esteem. 

The  peace  of  Nimuegen  (1C78),  which  relieved  Vauban  from  the 
duty  of  taking  fortresses  from  the  enemy,  enabled  him  to  direct  all  the 
energies  of  his  mind  to  the  improvement  of  those  which  belonged  to 
his  country.  lie  first  went  to  Dunkirk,  where,  by  cutting  through 
the  sand  bank  which  dosed  the  entrance,  and  providing  the  menus  of 
keeping. the  channel  open  by  directing  through  it  a  current  of  water, 
be  rendered  the  harbour  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  north  of 
France  :  from  hence,  proceeding  to  the  south,  be  gave  plana  for  enlarg- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Toulon,  and  for  tbe  construction  of  its  arsenal ; 
and  making  l'erpignan  the  centra  of  the  defences  of  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
tie**,  he  caused  the  fortress  of  Mount  Louis  to  be  constructed.  Return- 
ing to  the  north,  lie  was  employed  in  improving  the  chain  of  fortresses 
along  the  frontier*  on  that  side:  with  this  view  he  completed,  near 
Calais,  the  fort  or  Neulay  aud  that  of  Lekenoque,  by  which  the  com- 
munication between  Ypres  and  Merlin  was  protected,  and  Caasel 
covered.  The  construction  of  the  works  of  Mau  berge  and  the  repair 
of  those  of  Char lemo tit  served  to  secure  the  line  between  tbe  Scheldt 
and  the  Mouse,  which  wss  before  imperfectly  protected  by  Philippe- 
ville;  and  a  chain  of  new  fortresses  closing  op  the  Vosges  secured  the 
conquest  of  Alsace.  The  fort  of  Huuioguen  near  Basel  protected  the 
frontier  of  the  Uhine  and  the  Jura ;  and  the  iiuw  forts  which  hs  caused 
to  be  built  st  Friboulg  served  to  tender  that  important  place  nearly 
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While  the  execution  of  these  works  was  in  progress,  Vauban  went 
ngain  (1680)  to  the  south,  where  be  formed  a  plan  of  defence  for  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  improving  tbe  port  of  Dayonne  and  making  that 
place  tbe  grand  depot,  while  St.  Jean  Pied-de-l'ort  served  to  conuoct 
the  line  of  defence  with  the  mountains :  ho  also  caused  tbs  fort  of 
Andsye  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  tuouth  of 
the  Bidassoa.  In  1681  Vauban  was  employed  in  adding  new  work*  to 
Brest,  ltochfort,  and  other  places  for  the  protection  of  the  coast;  but 
theso  works  were  scarcely  traced  when  he  wss  called  upon  to  strengthen 
those  of  Strasbourg,  a  free  city  which  bad  fallen  into  the  bands  of  tbo 
Freuch.  Hs  constructed  tbs  citadel  of  that  place,  and  connected  tbe 
fortifications  of  the  city  with  the  right  bank  of  the  lthine  by  means  of 
Fort  Kehl,  and  by  several  strong  redoubts  ;  facilitating  the  arrival  of 
materials  for  the  works  by  cutting  a  canal  with  sluices,  ths  constiuo- 
tion  of  which  he  superintended  in  person. 

Hostilities  breaking  out  in  1683,  Vauban  proceeded  in  the  following 
year  with  the  French  army  into  Belgium,  where  in  four  days  be  took 
Courtesy,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  strongly  fortiiied  city  of 
Luxembourg  :  this  piece  wss  also  taken,  but  not  till  all  the  resources 
of  the  art  of  attack  had  been  displayed;  and  it  is  said  that  on  this 
occasion  he  first  constructed  trench-cavaliers  for  the  purpose  of  dialodg. 
ing  the  defenders  from  part  of  the  covered  way  previously  to  su  assault 
being  made.  In  reconnoitring  by  night  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  height  of  the  glacis,  being  accompanied  only  by  a  few  men  at  a 
distance,  he  was  discovered  by  the  sentinels ;  but  he  was  fortunately 
enabled  to  retire  in  safety,  having  first  decaived  them  by  walking 
coolly  towards  them  ss  if  ho  had  been  one  of  their  own  officers. 

The  wsr  being  suddenly  terminated  in  KiSi.  Vauban  strengthened 
the  fortification*  of  Luxembourg  by  the  addition  of  a  crown,  and  a 
horn- work  beyond  too  ravine  on  tbe  western  side  of  the  town ;  and  in 
order  to  become  completely  master  of  the  course  of  tbo  Moselle,  he 
then  constructed  the  fort  called  Mount  llojaL  About  the  same  time 
he  was  enabled  to  display  bia  talents  as  a  civil  engineer  by  executing 
in  part  the  magnificent  aqueduct  of  Msintcnou,  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  Euro  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Versailles,  lu  16b6  he  visited  the 
great  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  had  just  thou  been  executed  ;  and  be 

adopted. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  war  sgain  broke  out,  and  Vauban  was 
immediately  euiptojed  under  the  Dauphin,  in  conducting  tbe  sieges  of 
I'haUbourg,  Manheim,  and  Frankenthal :  the  first  of  these 
whose  fortifications  hs  had  strengthened  in  1076,  held  out  twenty- 
days  from  the  time  of  opening  the  trenches ;  aud  most  of  the  eueiueers 
under  his  order*  being  killed  or  wounded,  the  duty  of  superintending 
the  operations  fell  almost  wholly  on  himself.  This  year  he  wss  uiude 
lieutenant-general,  and  the  king  in  a  complimentary  letter  recom- 
mended him  to  be  careful  of  his  life  for  the  good  of  the  service  Ths 
Dauphin,  ss  a  token  of  regard,  presented  him  with  four  pieces  of  cannon 
for  his  Chateau  ds  Bsxochc.  It  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  siege  of 
Phalsbourg  that  Vauban  tint  put  in  practice  rioochut  firing  ;  and  that 
be  proposed  the  organisation  of  a  corps  of  sappers  exprrssly  for  siege 
duties.    In  this  year  ha  began  ths  fortresses  of  Luidau  and  bYforL 

The  following  year  (lOoU)  Vauban  bad  the  command  at  Dunkirk, 
Bergues,  and  Ypres,  with  orders  to  eulcr  into  and  conduct  tbe  defence 
of  any  of  these  places,  should  it  be  besieged  ,  but  no  investment  took 
jduce.  During  the  year  1690  Vauban  was  rendered  incapable  of  doiui; 
any  military  duty  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  which  bo  con- 
tracted while  superintending  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications  of  Ypres  ; 
he  recovered  however,  and  next  year  he  besieged  and  took  Mous.  In 
1682  the  siege  of  Namur  was  formed  under  the  orders  of  the  king. 


attacks  were  directed  against  Fort  Quillaume,  a  strong 
work  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Cochorn,  wlio 
then  commanded  it :  the  fort  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  superior 
fortune  of  Vauban,  who  succeeded  in  cutting  off  its  cotntnuoication 
with  tbe  town,  and  the  latter  was  soon  afterwards  taken.  The  airge 
of  the  fort  sad  town  lasted  twenty-nine  da>s  from  tbe  opeuing  of  too 
trenches,  during  which  time  five  strong  sorties  were  made  by  the  gar- 
rison.   In  lliOd  he  conducted  the  siege  of  Charleroi. 

The  Duko  of  Savoy  threatening  to  invade  Brittany,  Vauban  was  sent 
into  the  south  of  France  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fortte*iea  uu  that 
side,  and  be  gave  plana  for  improving  the  works  at  Lesancon,  for 
fortifying  Fenestrelles,  and  constructing  Fort  Dauphin.  In  1  titf 4  the 
Be  a- ports  being  frequently  bombard  od  by  the  English  fleets,  application 
was  mads  to  Vauban,  who  suggested  tho  formation  of  magazines  and 
uueinates  which  should  be  proof  against  the  destructive  effects  of 
shells  sad  red-hot  shot.  In  1667  hs  besieged  aud  took  Aeth  in  a  few 
days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches.  After  the  pouce  of  Hyswick 
Vauban  waa  employed  for  several  years  in  visiting  the  frontiers  and  in 
forming  projects  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  in  16SS  he  com- 
menced  the  important  fortress  of  New  Biisacb. 

The  War  of  ths  Succession  commsncing  in  1703,  Vauban  proceeded 
to  Namur,  in  order  to  superintend  tbe  repair*  of  the  fortifications ; 
and  at  this  time  tbe  king,  as  a  recompense  for  his  many  services, 
elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  marshal  of  France :  this  honour  he  at 
first  declined,  urging  that  it  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  serve  tbe 
country  by  directing  any  future  siege,  ss  he  could  not  with  that  rank 
act  under  a  general  of  the  army.  He  at  length  however  scoepted  it  ; 
and  ha  readily  consented  soon  afterwards  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Onl 
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BrUach,  under  the  orders  of  tbe  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  pupil 
of  Feneloo.  This  was  ooo  of  the  placed  which  Vauban  had  constructed, 
and  it  surrendered  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

In  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Ram. lies.  Manhal  Vauban  was  sent  to 
command  at  Dunkirk  and  on  the  coaat  of  Flnnderi,  whero  bin  presence 


■erred  to  Bupport  the  energies  of  the  people,  who 
raged  by  the  reveres  which  tbe  armies  of  the  com 
during  the  war.    Ho  succeeded  in  dissuading  thai 


_  them  from  executing 
their  project  of  inundating  the  district  in  order  to  prevent  tbe  enemy 
from  besieging  that  town;  and  be  immediately  commenced  an  in- 
trenched camp,  extending  from  Dunkirk  to  Borgues,  by  which  the  town 
was  more  effectually  aecured. 

This  waa  hia  last  public  work,  for  be  died  March  80,  1707,  after  an 
illness  of  eight  days,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  hia  ago.  Ho  bad 
married  Jeanne  d'Annoi  (of  the  family  of  the  Barona  d'Eipiri,  in  Niver- 
nois),  who  died  before  bim ;  and  be  left  two  daughters,  the  Counte&s 
of  Viilebertin  and  tbe  Marquise  d'llase. 

During  the  intervals  of  hia  aerricea  in  the  field  he  employed  hie 
leisure  in  oompoaing  hia  three  principal  works  :  theeo  are  entitled 
•  Tiaite  de  l'Attaque  dee  Places,' '  Traito  dee  Mines,'  and  •  Traite  de  la 
Defense  dea  Places.'  Tbe  last  waa  finished  only  a  ahort  time  before 
hia  death.  Several  editions  of  these  works  have  been  published,  and 
tbe  best  is  that  of  Foitaac,  Park,  1796.  During  hia  life  he  also  found 
time  to  write  a  great  number  of  memoirs  on  various  subjects;  and 
near  the  end  of  his  days  he  collected  them  in  twelve  folio  volumes 
(manuscript).  Ho  entitled  them  hia  '  Uisivetoa  ;'  and  among  them  is 
n  paper  on  the  abuses  practised  in  collecting  the  'dixme  royals ; '  one 
on  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  temporal  matters,  one  on  the 
cultivation  of  forest-lands,  and  sevoral  on  finance,  on  geography,  and 
on  different  parts  of  the  mathematics  :  there  is  also  a  memoir  concern- 
ing a  project  for  joining  tbe  canal*  of  maritime  Flanders  with  tho  Lys, 
tbe  Deule,  the  Scarpe,  and  tbe  Scheldt,  and  one  concerning  the  defence 
of  Paris.  In  consequence  of  the  disasters  experienced  during  tbe 
campaign  of  1706,  the  king  contemplated  abandoning  his  capital  and 
retiring  behind  the  Loire ;  and  on  this  occasion  Vauban  wrote  tbe 
memoir  last  mentioned,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
preserving  Paris,  and  tbe  possibility  of  defending  it,  adding  a  plan  of 
the  fortifications  which  he  proposed  to  construct  for  its  defence.  This 
memoir  was  published  in  1821. 

Foutenrlle,  in  summing  up  the  military  actions  of  Vauban,  observes 
that  he  superintended  tbe  repairs  of  300  old  fortresses  and  executed 
83  new  ones ;  that  he  conducted  53  sieges,  many  of  them  under  the 
eve  of  the  kin?,  and  that  he  was  present  at  140  vigorous  actions.  He 
waa  much  beloved  by  his  soldier*,  who  obeyed  bim  willingly,  both 
from  the  confidence  which  thry  placed  in  bim,  and  from  tbe  knowledge 
that  he  avoided  exposing  them  as  much  as  the  good  of  the  servioe 
would  permit  At  the  siege  of  Cain  bray  tbe  king,  by  the  advice  of 
tbe  persons  about  him,  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  that  an  assault 
thould  take  place,  and  that  the  garrison  should  bo  put  to  the  sword  : 
Vauban  alone  opposed  tbl«  advice,  observing  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  save  one  hundred  Freuch  troops  than  to  destroy  three  thousand  of 
the  allies ;  and  the  king  had  the  good  sense  to  abandon  the  idea. 
Tbe  humanity  of  Vaubnn'a  character  is  also  manifest  in  the  effort 
which  be  made  to  iuduce  the  king  to  re-establish  the  Edict  of  Nantes; 
unhappily,  tbe  bigotry  of  the  king  or  tho  influence  of  the  priesthood 
rendered  bis  representations  on  this  point  fruitless.  He  had  no  con- 
stant system  in  fortifying  places,  and  he  appears  to  have  followed  in 
some  respects  tbe  method  of  the  Italian  engineers :  what  are  called 
bis  three  systems  have  been  formed  since  bis  death  from  a  diligent 
study  of  the  works  which  he  executed  at  different  times.  In  1693  tho  J 
order  of  St.  Louis  was  founded,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Vauban,  who 
was  immediately  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Grand  Cross  of  tbe 
Crder,  he  being  one  of  the  seven  to  whom  that  dignity  was  at  first  i 
confined.  When  the  Academic  dea  Sciences  waa  renewed  in  1699, 
Vauban  was  appointed  one  of  its  honorary  members ;  and  Fontenelle 
observes  that  no  one  better  deserved  this  distinction,  since  no  one  had 
more  completely  rendered  science  subservient  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Besides  tbe  'Eloge'  by  Fontenelle,  in  his  'Hintoire  du  Renouvelle- 
ment  de  l'Acado'mie,'  wc  have  an  account  of  Vauban's  tife  in  an  '  Elogc' 
by  Carnot,  and  another  by  M.  Noel  in  1790;  tbe  former  gained  tho 
price  proposed  by  the  Academic  da  Dijon  in  1783,  and  tbe  latter  that 
which  was  proposed  by  tbe  Academie  Prancaise  in  1785. 

It  is  remarkable  that  little  is  known  of  tbe  collateral  branches  of 
tbe  family  of  Vauban :  one  of  hia  grand  nephews  was  a  lieutenant- 
general  and  governor  of  Bethune  ;  and  tbe  son  of  this  officer,  after 
having  served  in  America  under  Roehambeau,  and  subsequently  in 
La  Vendee,  died  at  Paris  in  1816. 

VAUCANSON,  JACQUES,  DE.  the  mechanician,  was  born  on  the 
24th  of  February  1709,  at  Grenoble,  in  the  present  department  of 
Iscrc,  in  France,  of  a  lioblo  family.  His  predilection  for  the  mechanical 
art*  developed  itself  early.  While  yet  a  boy  he  was  accustomed  to 
attend  his  mother,  a  woman  of  strict  piety,  to  a  Sunday  conversation 
with  some  other  religious  women,  at  which  ho  amused  himself  by 
observing  through  tho  chinks  of  a  partition  a  part  of  the  movements 
of  a  clock  in  an  adjoining  chamber.  He  endeavoured  earnestly  to 
understand  the  principles  of  the  movement  he  saw,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  months  ho  discovered  the  principle  of  the  escapement.  From 
this  moment  hia  taste  was  fixed.    He  constructed  with  rude  tools  a 


dock  in  wood,  which  marked  the  hours  with  great  exactness ;  and  he 
made  for  a  miniature  chapel  tbe  figures  of  some  little  angels  which 
waved  their  wings,  and  of  some  prir&ta  which  performed  several  cede- 
siaatical  movements.  Chance  fixed  his  residence  for  a  lime  at  Lyon, 
where  a  project  was  being  discussed  for  bringing  water  to  the  town 
by  a  hydraulic  machine,  and  he  invented  one  which  his  modeety  pre- 
vented bim  from  offering,  but  when  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  waa 
delighted  to  see  that  tho  same  idea  had  there  been  carried  into  effect. 
He  perceived  then  that  for  tbo  completing  of  bis  schemes  he  required 
a  better  knowledge  of  anatomy,  music,  and  mechanics,  and  be  zealously 
studied  those  arts  for  several  years.  Tbe  statue  of  the  Flute-player 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  gave  birtb  to  the  desire  of  making  a 
ximilar  one  that  would  play.  The  reproaches  of  an  uncle,  who  con- 
sidered tbe  notion  aa  extravagant,  suspended  its  execution  ;  but  after 
an  interval  of  soms  years,  and  during  a  long  illness,  be  succeeded  in 
its  construction.  It  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1733,  where  it  was  seen 
by  d'Alembert,  wbo  described  it  in  the  article  '  Androide '  in  the 
'Encyclopedic  McHhodique.'  It  really  played  on  the  flute,  that  U, 
with  its  lips  against  the  embouchure,  producing  the 
octaves  by  expanding  and  contracting  their  opening,  forcing 
more  or  less  air  in  the  manner  of  living  performers,  and  regulating 
the  tones  by  its  fingers.  It  commanded  three  octaves,  the  fullest 
scale  of  the  instrument,  containing  several  notes  of  great  difficulty  to 
most  performers.  It  articulated  the  notes  with  its  lips.  Its  height 
waa  nearly  six  feet,  with  a  pedestal,  in  which  some  of  tbe  machinery 
was  contained.  In  1740  he  declined  accepting  an  invitation  from 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  who  waa  desirous  of  assembling  all  tbe  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Europe,  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Berlin.  In 
1741  he  produced  a  ftageolet-player,  wbo  beat  a  tambourine  with  one 
hand.  Tbe  flageolet  had  only  three  boles,  and  some  notes  were  made 
by  half  stopping  them  :  the  force  of  wind  required  to  produce  the 
lowest  note  was  equal  to  one  ounce;  for  the  highest  it  waa  fifty-six 
pounds  (French).  The  construction  was  altogether  differeut  from 
that  of  tbe  Flute-player.  In  the  same  year  be  produced  a  duck, 
which  has  been  considered  as  tbe  most  ingenious  of  his  automata  :  it 
dabbled  in  the  water,  swain,  drank,  and  quacked  like  a  real  duck,  and 
tbe  peculiar  motions  of  tbe  animal  were  very  successfully  imitated. 
It  raised  and  moved  its  wing*,  and  dressed  its  feathers  with  Its  bill ; 
it  extended  its  neck,  took  barley  from  the  hand,  and  swallowed  it, 
during  which  tbe  natural  motion  of  the  muscles  of  tbo  neck  was 
perfectly  perceptible.  It  digested  tbe  food  it  bad  swallowed  by  means 
of  materials  provided  for  its  solution  in  the  stomach.  The  inventor 
made  no  secret  of  tbe  machinery,  which  excited  great  admiration  at 
the  time.  Another  of  his  inventions  was  an  asp,  which  be  prepared 
for  tho  tragedy  of  'Cleopatre,'  by  Mannontol,  that  hissed  and  darted 
at  the  bosom  of  the  actress ;  and  he  commenced  a  figure,  at  tbe  sug- 
gestion of  Louis  XV.,  that  waa  to  contain  an  imitation  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  but  he  abandoned  it  in  disgust  at  the  slowness 
with  which  tbe  workmen  provided  bim  executed  tbe  king's  orders. 

But  Vaucanson  did  not  confine  bis  mechanical  inventions  to  the«e 
ingenious  but  comparatively  useless  objects.  About  1741  Cardinal  de 
Floury  bad  appointed  him  inspector  of  tbo  silk  manufactories,  and  be 
was  not  long  before  be  introduced  a  (Treat  improvement  in  the  mill 
an  improvement  which  excited  the  anger  of  tbe 
of  Lyon  against  him,  who,  thinking  it  would  reduce  the 
vslue  of  their  labour,  on  one  occasion  pelted  bim  with  atones.  Hia 
only  revenge  was  tho  inventing  of  a  machine  for  weaving  flowered 
silks,  in  which,  as  a  kind  of  sarcasm,  tbe  moving  power  was  an  ass. 
He  also  invented  a  machino  for  giving  a  drveaiog  to  the  silk,  so  aa  to 
reader  the  thread  of  each  bobbin  or  skein  of  an  equal  tliickuesa 
throughout,  with  several  other  improvements  in  the  manufacture.  In 
the  journal  of  the  Acsdo'mie  dee  Sciences,  of  which  be  waa  a  uietuber, 
be  gave  a  description  of  his  silk-throwing  mill,  and  of  many  other 
useful  mechanical  inventions,  in  several  papers,  which  display  a 
remarkable  talent  for  description,  being  alike  clear  and  precise.  Alter 
a  long  illnose,  by  which  he  was  confined  to  hia  bed  for  ekhteon 
months,  he  died  on  the  21st  of  November  17b2.  He  bad  formed  a 
collection  of  machines  and  objects  relating  to  arts  and  manuractures, 
which  he  bequeathed  by  bis  will  to  the  queen,  who  appears  to  have 
set  email  value  on  tbe  legaey.  It  was  proposed  to  transfer  it  to  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  but  the  iotendants  of  commerce  claiming 
some  of  the  manufacturing  machines,  disputes  arose,  and  the  result 
was  tbe  dispersion  of  a  moat  curious  and  valuable  storehouse  of 
mechanical  inventions. 

VAUCHEB,  JEAN  PIERRE,  professor  of  historical  theology  at 
Geneva.  Although  a  preacher  and  a  teacher  of  theology,  he  is  better 
known  for  his  works  ou  botany.  The  first  work  on  botany  publi-lied 
by  Vaucber  was  on  the  family  of '  Confervas.'  the  phenomena  of  whoso 
aporules  excited  hia  attention.  This  was  published  at  Paris  in  1SO0, 
and  entitled  '  Memoirs  aur  los  Grains  des  Conferves,'  4to.  He  con- 
tinued hia  researches  uj>ou  the  family  of  plants,  to  which  he  liad 
already  directed  hi*  attention,  and  iu  1303,  publiahed  his  history  of 
fresh-water  Coufervtc  ('  Histoire  des  Conferves  d'Cau  Douce,'  <fcc-),  a 
work  which  has  Jong  beau  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  labours  iu  this  department  of 
botany.  His  remarks  on  the  reproduction  and  growth  of  the  various 
species  of  Confervas  that  fell  under  bis  observation  wero  correct,  nor 
has  much  advance  been  made  in  this  department  of  botany  since 
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bin  day.    For  although  subsequent  algologiats  have  added  greatly  to 
the  Lute  of  species  of  Alga,  they  hare  done  much  leas  toward*  the 
elucidation  of  their  function*.    Vaocher  subsequently  punned  big 
researches  on  the  structure  and  function!  of  several  of  the  genera 
and  species  of  Cryptogamio  plants,    The  result  of  his  observations 
was  published  in  several  papers  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Society  of 
Natural  History  and  Physios  of  Geneva.'   He  also  published  at  Paris, 
in  1827,  a  work  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Urobancbes, 
which  was  illustrated  with  15  lithographs  of  dissections  of  these 
plants.     In  1828  he  published  a  monograph  On  the  natural  order 
Equisetacesa,    Although  his  published  observations  on  plants  up  to 
this  time  had  been  for  tho  most  part  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  j 
he  had  all  his  life  been  more  or  less  preparing  for  a  great  work  oo 
the  physiology  of  plants  in  general.    The  first  part  of  this  work  was  i 
published  in  1830,  bat  finding  that  the  plan  on  which  he  had  com-  | 
menced  it  was  too  extensive,  he  deferred  any  further  publication  of  | 
the  work  till  it  was  completed  in  1841,  when  it  appeared  in  Paris,  in  ■ 
4  vols.  6vo,  entitled  '  Histoire  Pbysiologiquo  des  Plantea  d'Eurupe, 
ou  Exposition  des  Phenotnenes  quelle*  proeentent  dans  lea  diverse* 
Periodes  de  lour  Developpemenf    He  received  the  first  complete 
copy  of  this  work  on  bis  death-bed,  and  he  employed  the  few 
remaining  days  that  his  strength  permitted  in  sending  some  copies  to 
his  friends.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of  Carig- 
nano,  afterwards  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was  one  of  his  former  pupils. 

The  design  and  execution  of  this  work  are  novel.  In  describing 
tho  structure  and  functions  of  plauti>,  species,  or  small  groups  of 
species  are  taken,  end  are  studied  independently  of  other  plants,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  their  individual  peculiarities.  His  leading 
idea  in  the  observations  contained  in  this  work  is,  that  the  species, 


the  tendencies  of  Modern  Society,' 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  8tat 
Age  of  Great  Cities,  or  Modern 
Intelligence,  Morals,  and  Religion.' 


12mo,  1843;  'The  Modern  Pulpit 
e  of  Society/  12mo,  1842;  'The 
Society  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
12mo,  1848 ;  'The  Age  and  Chris- 


nta  have  distinctive  physiological  as  well  beryl.  The  discovery  of  cbroo 
The  labour  required  for  this  work  was  the  arte;  for  having  been  since 
life  could  have  enabled  him  to  do  it ;  but   with  iron,  and  in  various  part 


a  tong  me  coma  navo  enabled,  mm  to  do  it ;  out 
it  was  with  Vaucber  a  labour  of  love,  and  be  appears  to  bare  pursued 
;  regard  to  fame  or  reward.  Hia  observations  are  of  course 
to  plants  whieh  he  had  observed  in  a  living  stats,  and 
which  could  only  comprehend  a  small  portion  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  His  grneral  views  in  this  work  ore  not  always  free  from 
error,  nor  is  his  terminology  so  correct  as  is  required  at  tho  present 
day ;  but  whatever  may  ho  the  faultlne**  of  his  generalisations,  or 
want  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms,  his  observations  are  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  the  botanist,  Many  parts  of  the  work  however 
were  finished  when  botany  was  much  less  advanced  than  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  and  consequently  display  deficient  knowledge  of 
modern  observation.  Vaucber,  with  De  Saussure  and  others,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Geneva  Socioty  of  Natural  History  and  Physics. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  the  year  1*41,  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  A  gonna  of  confervoid  plant*  was  named  in 
honour  of  him  '  Vaucheria,'  by  De  Candolle. 

(Bitchoff,  Ltkrbvtk  de  Botanik  ;  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  On  tht  Lift 
and  Writing*  of  VamcAer,  translated  in  the  'Annals  of  Nut  Hist,' 
vol.  x.,  from  the  BMiolkique  Univtridle.) 

•  VAUGHAN,  RBV.  KOBERT,  D.D.,  a  loading  minister  of  the 

near  the  close  of  tho 


CongregationalUts  or  Independents,  was  born 
last  century,  and  wss  educated  for  the  ministry 
years  he  wa»  Professor  of  History  in  London  Ut 


(oow  Univer- 
sity College),  and  while  minister  of  the  Independent  Chapel  at  Ken- 
sington occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  dissenting  ministers' 
of  the  metropolis,  his  pulpit  oratory  being  regarded  as  of  a  more 
than  commonly  intellectual  character.  His  historical  work*  bad  also 
secured  him  a  considerable  reputation  in  literary  circles  and  with  the 
general  public  On  the  removal,  in  1842,  of  the  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent College  from  Blackburn  to  Manchester,  where  a  spacious  and 
handsome  building  was  erected  for  it,  Dr,  Vangfaan  was  invited  to 
become  president  of  the  extended  establishment,  and  having  accepted  . 
the  invitation,  he  removed  to  Manchester.  He  ha*  continued  to  fill 
the  office  of  president  of  the  college  in  conjunction  with  the  chair  of 
theology  up  to  the  present  time  with  great  advantage  to  the  instita-  . 
Uon;  but  fa  consequence  of  failing  health  ho  has  recently  (August 


1857)  tendered  bis  resignation 

Omitting  single  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  of  which  he  has 
published  several,  the  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  Dr. 
Vaughan's  literary  works  published  with  his  name  : — '  The  Life  and 
Opinions  of  John  de  WycAifle,  D.D.,  illustrated  principally  from  his 
unpublished  manuscripts.  With,  a  preliminary  view  of  the  Papal 
System,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1828,  of  which  a  2nd  edition  was  published ;  but 
some  twenty  years  later  be  recurred  to  the  work,  recast  the  old  and 
added  new  materials,  and  published  in  one  vol.  in  1853  'John  de 
Wycliffe,  D.D.,  A  Monograph :  with  some  account  of  the  Wycliffe 
MJ4S ; '  « Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  including  the  Constitutional 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  from  the  Decease  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  Abdication  of  James  IL.'  2  vols.  8vo,  1831 ;  'The  Causes  of  the 
Corruption  of  Christianity,'  8vo,  1834;  'Thoughts  on  the  past  and 
present  State  of  Religious  Parties  in  England,'  12mo,  1883  ;  '  The 
Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.,'  S  vols.  8vo,  1688  ;  '  History 
of  England  under  the  House  of  Stuart,'  published  in  the  '  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,'  3  vol*.  8vo,  1840;  'Congregationalism,  or  the 
Polity  of  Independent  Churches,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  State,  and 


tianity,'  12 mo,  1849.  Several  of  these  works  have  passed  through 
more  than  one  edition.   Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Manchester 

Dr.  Vnughan  projected  the  'British  Quarterly  Review,'  and  from  iia 
establishment  in  1844  to  about  18«5  lie  has  been  its  editor;  and 
during  these  twenty  years  ho  has  enriched  its  pages  with  a  large 
number  of  essays  on'  historical,  political,  theological,  social,  and  educa- 
tional subjects.  A  selection  from  his  essays  was  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1849. 

VAUQUELIN,  NICOLAS-LOUIS,  a  distinguished  French  analy- 
tical chemist,  was  born  May  IS,  1763,  at  St  Andre  d'Hcuertot  of 
parents  in  an  humble  station  in  Normandy.  Fourcroy,  accidentally 
meeting  with  him,  was  *o  much  pleased  with  his  quickness  and  inte- 
grity, that  he  took  him  to  Paris  and  inado  him  superintendent  of  hit 
laboratory,  in  which  he  speedily  became  an  expert  experimenter,  and 
on  many  occasions  which  were  acknowledged,  and  probably  on  some 
which  were  not,  he  performed  experiments  published  by  Fourcroy. 

He  was  a  professor  of  chemistry  in  Paris,  and  eventually  became 
chemist  to  tho  School  of  Mines,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He 
was  extremely  industrious,  and  has  published  many  memoirs  on 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  analysis :  in  performing  bis  varied 
researches,  ho  not  only  improved  the  methods  of  analyis  previously 
in  use,  but  also  discovered  some  elementary  bodies,  of  which  the  chief 
and  most  remarkable  were  chromium,  existing  in  the  red  lead  of 
Siberia,  as  eu  acid  combined  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  glucina,  a  new 
earth,  or_  rather  metallic  oxide,  which  he  found  in  the  emerald  and 
of  chromium  has  been  of  vsst  importance  to 
in  enormous  quantity  combined 
with  iron,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  oarth,  it  baa  been  extensively 
used  in  the  state  of  oxide  for  giving  a  green  colour  to  porcelain,  and 
ehrotnic  add  combined  with  oxide  of  lead,  forming  chromate  of  lead, 
is  a  fire  yellow  pigment. 

Vauquelin  died  on  the  14th  of  November  1829  :  his  character  and 
conduct  were  most  excellent  and  exemplary,  and  he  passed  tbrtnigb, 
the  bloody  stages  of  the  French  revolution  uuconteoiinateU  by  its 
violence  or  vices. 

VAUVILLIERS,  JEAN  FRANCOIS,  a  French  scholsr,  was  bom, 
in  1737,  at  Noyers  in  Burgundy,  and  received  a  careful  education  from 
hia  father  Jean  Vauvilliers,  a  scholar  of  considerable  merit.  Jean 
Francois  bad  scarcely  finished  hia  studies  when  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  librarians  of  the  Royal  library  at  Paris,  and  in  1760  he  became 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  do  Franco.  After  having  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  worke  on  Greek  literature  and  history,  ho 
was  elected,  in  1782,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  The 
storm  of  the  Revolution  oariisd  him  away  from  his  learned  pursuits. 
He  was  successively  president  of  the  quarter  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Pat  is, 
first '  depute  supploant '  of  Paris  in  tho  assembly  of  the  etata  fitif- 
raux,  president  of  the  commuuauto,  lieutenant  to  the  maire  of  Paris, 
and  lastly,  '  pr6v6t  dee  marchands,'  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  care 
of  tho  provision*  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  The  people 
of  Paris  at  that  time  believed  that  it  was  the  secret  intention  of  the 
court  to  starve  them,  and  they  opposed  by  armed  force  tho  export  of 
provisions  from  the  capital  into  the  provinces.  Vauvilliers  acted  in 
these  cases  with  great  energy,  and  he  more  than  once  succeeded  in 
making  the  mob  desist  from  their  predatory  disturbances.  In  his 
political  opinions  he  was  rather  royalist ;  he  supported  tho  proposition 
of  Brissot  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  but  he  also 
defended  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  When  he  was 
summoned  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  democratic 
system,  Vauvilliers  declined  taking  it,  laid  down  his  professorship  in 
the  College  de  France,  and  afterwards  justified  himself  in  a  pamphlet, 
'Questions  sur  les  Sermens,  en  parttculicr  sur  celui  de  Haine  a  la 
Royaute.'  He  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  revolutionary  committee, 
but  be  obtained  hit  liberation,  and  then  became  a  member  of  tho 
council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  He  published  several  pamphlets  on 
political  questions,  and  expressed  his  opinions  with  so  little  reserve, 
that  he  was  at  last  sentenced  to  deportation,  in  September,  1797. 
iiowevor  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  went  to  Russia, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  the  emperor  Paul.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St  Petersburg  elected  Vauvilliers  a  member.  He  died  at  St 
Petersburg  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1401. 

Vsuvilbers  is  the  author  of  numerous  work*  and  treatises,  partly  on 
Greek  literature,  and  partly  on  modern  politics,  legislation,  and  ad- 
ministration. The  most  important  among  them  are,  1,  'Essais  sur 
Pindare,  oontenant  une  Traduction  de  quelques  Odes  ds  ce  Poele,' 
ftft,  Paris,  12mo,  1772;  3,  '  Examen  Hietorique  et  Politique  du  Gou- 
vemement  de  Sparte,'  Pari*,  12mo,  1769;  3,  A  number  of  papers 
concerning  the  Manuscripts  of  Pindar,  ./Ksehylus,  and  Sophocles,  in 
tho  '  Notices  et  Extraite,'  4,  An  edition  of  Sophocles,  which  bad  been 
prepared  by  Capperounier.  It  contains  some  notes  and  a  preface  by 
Vauvilliers,  Paris,  2  vols.  4 to,  1781.  His  notes  are  severely  attack™! 
by  Brunch;  but  Harieas,  in  Pabncius*s  'Bibliothaca  Greca,'  speaks 
highly  of  their  merit. 

(Querard,  La  Prmct  LitUrairt,  where  a  complete  list  of  his  works  is 
given ;  Biograpkie  (fttitertelU ;  Fabriciut,  Bibiietk.  Qrac  ii,  p.  224J 
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VECCHI,  GIOVANNI  DE',  •  distinguished  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  in  1236.  He  tai  the  scholar  of  RaHoellina  del 
Colle,  and  painted  in  oil  and  in  fresco.  Hia  works  are  very  numerous 
in  the  churches  of  Home  and  ita  vicinity  :  he  made  the  cartoons  for 
tho  two  great  mosaics  of  the  evsngelisU  Luke  and  John  in  St.  Peter's 
on  tho  Vatican.  He  died  in  1614.  His  portrait  is  in  tho  Academy  of 
St.  Luke  at  Rome. 

VE'CCHIA,  PIE'THO,  a  distinguished  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  born  at  Venioe  in  1605.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Alcsssndro 
Varoteri,  but  painted  in  a  different  style.  His  real  name  appears  to 
have  been  Mattoni,  and  be  acquired  the  name  of  Vecchia  from  his 
•kill  in  imitating  anil  restoring  olil  picture*.  Vecchia  painted  many 
pictures  so  exactly  in  the  style  of  Giorgoue,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  i 
to  decide  between  the  works  of  these  painters :  he  painted  also  some 
pictures  in  the  styles  of  Pordenone  and  Titian.  Ho  mndo  the  designs  ; 
of  many  of  the  mosaics  in  the  church  of  San  Marco  at  Venioe,  but  his 


pictures  were  generally  of  inferior  subject*,  and  his  talent  was 
for  the  ludicrous  than  the  serious.  Some  of  his  efforts  in  illus- 
tration of  the  Passion  of  Christ  were  signal  failures  as  regards  a  proper 
feeling  for  the  subject.  H:s  touch  was  bold,  his  drawing  and  colouring 
excellent,  and  soma  of  his  efleots  of  light  and  shade  strikingly  powerful 
and  masterly.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1678. 
VKCELLIO  TIZIANO.  [Trust] 

VECELLIO,  FRANCESCO,  the  brother  of  Titian,  was  bom  at 
("adore  in  14815 ;  commenced  life  as  a  pointer,  aud  imitated  the  style 
of  his  brother.  He  afterwards  took  to  a  military  life,  returned  again 
to  psinting,  and  then  again  forsook  it  in  1581  for  the  life  of  a  mer- 
chant, as  U  retried,  by  the  sdvioe  of  Titian,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
jealous  of  him  :  he  was  a  painter  of  great  ability.  There  are  several 
<  xcelleot  pictures  by  him  in  tho  Venetian  state    Ho  died  in  1 500. 

Vk.Cfc.LL10.  OllA'ZlO,  the  son  of  Titian,  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
1515.  He  was  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  accompanied  his  father  to 
Rome,  and  assisted  hint  in  most  of  his  works.  Unny  of  Oraxio's  por- 
tieits  are  said  now  to  be  attributed  to  his  father.  He  died  at  the  same 
time  a*  his  father,  in  l.'>7t>,  likewise  of  the  plague.  He  is  said  to  have 
wanted  much  money  in  the  study  of  alchemy. 

Titian's  property  was  inherited  by  his  eldest 
n  priest,  who,  according  to  report,  soon  squandered  it  away, 
the-e  two  sons  Titian  bud  a  daughter  named  Cornelia. 

VECELLIO,  MARCO,  called  Marco  di  Tiziawo,  was  the  nephew 
of  Titisn,  and  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1545.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Tuisn,  (Minted  in  a  similar  style,  and  executed  many  good  works. 
He  died  iu  1611. 

VEGA  CARPIO,  FRAY  LOPE  FELIX  DE,  was  bom  at  Madrid 
on  the  25th  of  November  1562.  His  fsther,  as  bo  informs  us  in  his 
'  Laurel  de  A  polo,'  p.  45,  was  also  a  poet,  to  which  circumstance  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  Lope's  early  Usto  for  poetry.  According  to 
Monulvan  ('Fatua  Posthuma,'  p.  15),  before  Lope  had  attained  the 
age  of  five  he  could  read  Spanish  and  Latin ;  and  before  his  hand  was 
strong  enough  to  guide  the  pen  he  recited  verses  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, which  he  hsd  the  address  and  good  fortune  to  barter  for  priuta 
aud  toys  with  his  playfellows.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had,  by  his 
own  account,  not  only  written  short  poems,  but  composed  dramas  in 
lour  acts  ;  and  during  the  intervals  which  his  studies  at  school 
..Horded  him,  ho  was  always  rhyming.  Having  lost  his  father  when 
he  was  about  thirteen,  he  was  soon  after  impelled  by  to  strong  a 
desiie  of  seeing  the  world,  that  he  resolved  to  escape  from  school.  He 
concerted  his  project  with  a  schoolfellow,  and  they  actually  left 
.Madrid  together,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  relations  or  their 
masters.  Iieing  however  detected  in  their  flight,  I/Ope  and  his  school- 
fellow were  brought  back  to  their  relations.  Upon  his  return  to 
Madrid,  young  Lope  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Rishop  of  Avila  by 
several  pectorals,  and  a  comedy  in  three  acta,  called  '  La  Pastoral  de 
Jacinto,  which  is  justly  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the  reform  which 
lie  nictitated  in  tho  Spanish  stage.  It  is  moreover  probablo  that 
during  this  interval,  between  school  and  the  university,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  through  the  liberality  of  his  patron  tho  bishop,  he 
composed  several  poems,  which  he  retouched  in  after  life.  After 
spending  four  years  at  the  University  of  Ala-la,  Lope  became  attached 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  bis  'Arcadia,'  a 
mixture  of  prose  and  verso,  romance  and  poetry,  pastoral  and  heroic, 
the  design  of  which  is  avowedly  token  from  Sannazaro,  though  its 
execution  has  been  pronounced  by  Spauisb  critics  to  bo  fsr  superior  to 
the  n  ode].  The  'Arcadia,'  though  written  perhaps  as  early  ss  1580, 
was  not  published  till  1598.  Some  time  after  Lope  bad  executed  tho 
command  of  his  illustrious  patron  he  left  his  service,  and  married  a 
Ldy  of  rank,  Doha  Isabel  de  Urbino.  He  continued  to  cultivate 
pi»  try  with  increased  cnthusisstn,  until  being  involved  in  a  duel  with  a 
gentleman  of  rank.,  be  wounded  his  antagonist,  and  was  obliged  to 
separate  himself  from  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  leave 
Madrid.  Lope  fixed  upon  Valencia  as  the  place  of  his  retreat;  but 
some  years  after,  having  previously  ascertained  that  be  would  not  be 
prosreuted,  ho  returned  to  the  capital,  and  whb  reunited  to  bis  family. 
He  did  not  however  long  enjoy  this  new-found  happiness :  his  wife, 
whose  health  had  been  for  some  tims  on  the  decline,  died  short1)* 
a-rtrr  his  return.  To  fly  from  such  painful  recollections.  Lope  became 
a  soldier,  sud  joined  tho  'invincible  Armada.'  The  fate  of  that  expe- 
dition is  well  kuovm;  aud  Lope,  in  addition  to  the  " 


danger*  of  the  voyage,  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  a  beloved  brother 
expire  in  his  arms.  During  this  unfortunate  voyage  Lops  composed 
hit '  Hermosura  de  Angelica,'  u  poem  which  professes  to  take  up  the 
story  of  tbst  prinoes*  where  Ariosto  left  it,  and  which  Marini,  one  of 
his  Italian  admirers,  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  superior  to  the 
'  Orlando."  On  bis  return  from  the  Armada,  Lope  quitted  the  career 
of  arms,  and  entered  the  service,  first,  of  the  Marquis  of  Malpica,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Count  of  Lemos,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his 
second  marriage,  to  Doha  Juana  de  Guard  is,  a  lady  of  Madrid  :  he  was 
then  twenty-eight  years  old.  About  eight  years  after  this  event,  iu 
15Ud,  on  the  occasion  of  the  canonisation  of  St.  Isidorus,  a  nstivo  of 
Madrid,  Lopo  entered  the  lists  with  the  best  |>oete  of  the  day,  and 
surpassed  them  all  iu  the  number  and  merit  of  hia  performances. 
Prizes  had  been  assigned  for  every  style  of  poetry,  but  no  more  than 
one  could  be  obtained  by  the  same  person.  Lope  aoeoeeded  iu  the 
hymns  ;  but  not  contented  with  this,  he  produced  besides,  iu  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  a  poem  of  ten  cantos,  in  short  verse, 
as  well  as  several  sonnets  and  romances,  and  two  comedies,  which  he 
published  tjgether  under  the  feigned  name  of  Tomo  do  Uurgudloa. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  period  of  Lope'a  life  :  he  had, 
by  hi*  own  statement,  written  already  no  less  than  niue  hundred 
dramas  for  the  stage,  besides  twelve  volumes  of  other  poetry;  and 
although  the  remuneration  then  given  to  authors  was  very  moderate, 
he  wrote  so  much,  and  hsd  so  many  preseuts  conferred  upou  him  by 
men  of  rank,  who  were  anxious  to  become  his  patrons,  that  he  was 
"  to  live  in  affluence.    He  had  a  son  i 


dotted,  and  who  promised  to  be  the  heir  of  bis  talents.  The  period 
of  his  domestio  happiness  did  not  last  long :  his  son  died ;  his  wife 
soon  folio wod  her  child  to  the  tomb,  and  Lope  was  left  with  two 
daughter*.  The  spirit  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  sunk  under  *uch 
repeated  losses;  and  he  resolved  to  soothe  it  by  the  exercise  of 
devotion.  Accordingly,  having  become  secretary  to  the  Inquisition, 
he  shortly  afterwards  became  priest,  and  in  1609  ssjrt  of  honorary 
member  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Francis.  Meanwhile  the  reputation 
of  Lopo  as  an  author  was  rising  to  that  height  which  it  afterwards 
reached,  and  he  worked  as  assiduously  as  ever.  He  seldom  passed  a 
year  without  giving  some  poom  to  the  press ;  and  scarcely  a  month,  or 
even  a  week,  without  producing  some  play  upon  the  stage.  In  a  vary 
short  space  of  time,  '  Los  Triumphos  de  la  Fo,'  '  Las  Fortunas  do 
Diana,'  three  novels  in  prose,  'Circe,'  an  heroic  poem,  and  '  Philo- 
niena,'  a  singular  but  tiresome  allegory,  were  the  fruits  of  his 
prolific  pen. 

8uch  was  his  reputation,  that  he  himself  began  to  distrust  the 
sincerity  of  the  public,  and  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the  extra- 
vagant applauses  heaped  upon  bim  were  the  result  of  fashion  or  a 
homage  paid  to  hia  merit,  he  published  a  poem  without  his  name. 
Rut  cither  tho  number  of  his  productions  hsd  gradually  formed  the 
publio  teste  to  his  own  standard  of  excellence,  or  his  fertile  genius 
was  bo  well  adapted  to  the  teste  of  tho  times,  that  his  '  Soliloquies  of 
God,'  though  printed  under  a  feigned  name,  secured  him  as  many 
admirers  as  his  former  productions.  Emboldened  probably  by  this 
success,  he  dedicated  bis  '  Corona  Tragica,'  a  poem  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  wrote  him  a  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment in  his  own  hand,  and  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology.  About  the  same  time  Cardinal  Bar  be  rial,  the  pope's  nuncio, 
followed  him  with  veneration  in  tho  streets;  Philip  111.,  himself  a 
poet,  would  stop  to  gaxe  at  such  a  prodigy  ;  tho  people  crowded  round 
him  wherever  be  appeared;  the  learned  and  tho  studious  of  Europe 
inado  pilgrimages  frera  their  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
versing with  Lope.  So  associated  was  the  idea  of  excellence  with  bis 
name,  that  it  was  used  in  common  conversation  to  signify  anything 
perfect  in  its  kind;  and  a  Lope  diamond,  a  Lope  day,  or  a  Lope 
woman,  became  fashionable  and  familiar  modes  of  expression.  Lope 
had  dangerous  rivals  in  Gongora  and  Cervantes,  with  neither  of 
whom  he  seems  to  have  lived  on  good  terms.  Indeed,  if  wo  arc  to 
judge  from  the  many  satirical  allusions  contained  in  bis  writings, 
Gongora  and  Lope  were  sworn  enemies  to  each  other.  As  to  Cer- 
vantes, it  is  probable  that  the  immense  popularity  which  Lope  de 
Vega  enjoyed,  and  the  honours  which  he  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  may  havo  awakened  a  sontuncnt  of  jealousy  in  his  breast ; 
whilst  Lope  was  living  in  prosperity  and  splendour,  tbo  author  of 
'  Don  Quixote'  was  actually  starving  in  the  samo  street ;  Lope  con* 
tinned  to  publish  plays  aud  poems,  wild  to  receive  every  reward  that 
adulation  aud  generosity  could  bestow,  till  the  year  1635,  when  bis 
health  gradually  declined,  and  he  expired  on  Monday,  the  2Gth  of 
August,  iu  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  tho 
convent  of  nuns  iu  tho  Calle  do  Contarranos,  whence  his  remoius  hsve 
lately  been  removed  to  the  National  Pantheon  of  Madrid. 

Notwithstanding  his  undisputed  tidctit.  Lope  is  better  known  for 
the  prodigious  number  than  the  quality  of  bis  writings.  According  to 
a  calculation  mado  by  one  of  his  panegyrists,  twenty  -one  million  three 
huudred  thousand  of  bis  lines  were  actually  printed,  and  no  leas  than 
eighteen  hundred  plays  of  bis  composition  acted  upon  the  stegr. 
"  Were  we  to  give  credit  to  such  accounts,"  says  Lord  Holland, 
"allowing  him  to  begin  his  compositions  at  the  ago  of  thirteen,  we 
must  beliovo  that  upon  an  avorage  he  wrote  more  than  niue  hundred 
linos  a  day ;  a  fertility  of  iinagiuiUiou,  and  a  celerity  of  pen,  which, 
when  wc  consider  the  occupations  of  hi*  life  as  a  aoMisr,  a  secretary, 
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a  master  of  a  family,  and  a  priest ;  bia  acquirement*  in  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Portucrurso ;  ami  bin  reputation  for  erudition,  b«come  not  only 
improbable,  but  absolutely,  and  one  may  almost  ray  physically  im- 
possible." Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lope  was,  even  in  prolific 
Spain,  the  most  prolific  of  writers.  Montalvan  tells  us,  that  when 
Lope  wa«  at  Toledo  he  wrote  fifteen  acts  in  fifteen  days,  [linking  five 
play*  in  a  fortuigut.  He  himself  informs  us  in  the  eclogue  toClaudio, 
one  of  hi*  last  work*,  that  he  had  written  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
dramas,  one  hundred  of  which  had  been  composed  in  as  many  days : 

"  I'uc*  ma*  dc  cienlo  en  buras  \t Inte  quatro 
Pasaron  dc  la*  Uuui  al  theatro." 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  notice, 
Lope  wrot*  several  epic  poems,  as  '  La  Jerusalem  Conquistada ; '  'La 
Cine ; '  '  La  Dragon  tea'  (on  the  '  Death  of  Sir  Francis  Drake ')  ;  '  La 
Andromeda;'  numerous  pastorals;  'Los  Pastores  de  Helen ; '  'La 
Dorothea,'  Ac  Ac;  a  burlesque  poem,  entitled  'La  Gatomacbia;' 
several  epistles,  and  other  abort  poems,  which  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Madrid,  1770-79,  21  vols.  4 to.  But  it  is  not  on  any  of 
these  productions  that  the  reputation  of  Lope  really  rests :  that  was 
founded  on  hi*  dramas,  in  which  he  showed  himself  master  of  hie  art. 
Tho  number  and  merit  of  his  plays,  at  a  period  when  tbo  Castdian 
language  was  generally  atudied  throughout  Europe,  directed  the 
attention  of  foreigners  to  the  Spanish  theatre,  and  probably  induced 
them,  more  than  the  worka  of  aoy  one  writer,  to  form  their  compo- 
sitions upon  the  model  which  ComeUle  and  others  afterwards  refined. 
Hi*  plays  have  always  been  popular  in  Spain.  Even  now,  when  tho 
introduction  of  the  French  dramatic  school  has  considerably  lessened 
the  taste  for  the  old  drama,  '  La  Moza  da  Cantaro,'  '  La  Noche 
Toledano,'  and  others  of  Lope's  plays  are  still  acted  on  tho  Madrid 
stage. 

Lord  Holland  has  given,  after  Huerta,  a  list  of  all  tho  dramas 
attribute)  to  Lope  de  Vega,  which  exist  in  print.  There  are  487 
plays,  and  21  'Autos  Sacratnentale*,'  in  all  618,  to  which  number 
may  bo  added  many  which  have  been  lost,  and  many  more  wbicli, 
though  acted  on  tbo  stag*,  were  never  printed,  besides  those  which 
are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

VKOA,  OEOKOE,  a  German  mathematician,  and  colonel  in  tho 
Austrian  artillery,  was  born  at  Sagorita  in  Carniola,  in  1754.  His  . 
family  name  is  said  to  have  been  Veha,  but  this  he  transformed  into  . 
Vega-  His  parent*,  though  in  reduced  circumstances,  gave  him  tbe 
benefit  of  a  good  education,  and  sent  him  to  prosecute  bis  studies  at 
Laubacb,  wnere,  under  tlio  tuition  of  Maffei,  who  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ituntzlau  in  Bohemia,  he  made  great  progress  in  tbe  mathe- 
matics :  for  this  prelate  he  entertained  the  highest  esteem  and  grati- 


was  a  v.uruuau.  it  is  written  in  a  plain  oua  easy  stylo, 
lering  tbe  late  period  to  which  it  belongs,  the  language  is 

might  be  expected.  Vegetius  himself  appear*  to  b«v.<  had 
:  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  be  wrote;  but  he 


icb,  but  two  years  before  his  deaih,  he  testified  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  second  edition  of  his  princijial  work. 

Vega  commenced  his  military  career  by  entering  into  a  corps  of 
engiueer*,  with  which  he  served,  first  in  Carniola,  and  afterwards  in 
Hungary:  bore  his  merit  and  his  knowledge  of  the  military  sciences 
toou  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who 
gave  him  the  appointment  of  mathematical  iuetmetor  in  the  imperial 
artillery,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  its  second  regiment. 

Tnuugh  engaged  in  tbe  duty  of  giving  lessons,  and  in  the  compo- 
sition of  bis  works,  he  served  with  the  Austrian  army  in  Flanders  at 
the  commetic  meut  of  tbo  wars  arising  from  the  French  Revolution, 
aud  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions  by  his  gallantry :  be 
was  raised  in  1796  to  tbe  rank  of  major,  and  subsequently  to  that 
of  lieutenant  colonel ,  and,  with  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  empire, 
he  wii-  made  Cbeval.er  of  the  order  of  Msria  Theresa.  While  thus 
enjoying  the  proapect  of  attaining  the  highest  military  honours,  he 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  life,  in  the  forty -eighth  year  of  bis  age,  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  In  1502.  while  at  Rusdorf,  near  Vienna, 
having  mide  an  agreement  with  a  miller  of  that  plaoe  for  tbe  purchase 
of  .i  h  .  a  he  set  out.  September  17.  with  tbe  man,  intending  to  proceed 
to  the  stable  where  tbe  horso  was  kept.  On  tbe  way,  while  passing  a 
bridge,  the  colonel,  who  went  first,  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  a 
blow  on  tho  head  from  behind,  and  before  he  could  recover  he  was 
despatched  by  repeuted  strokes:  bis  body,  from  which  the  murderer 
took  a  watch,  a  purse  of  money,  and  a  case  of  drawing  instrument*, 
was  then  thrown  iuto  the  Danube.  Nine  years  afterwards  a  pro- 
tractor, having  on  it  tbe  name  of  the  unfortunate  colonel,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  instruments  in  tbo  case,  being  found  in  tbe  possession 
of  tlio  miller,  wm  the  cause!  of  detection.  On  being  examined,  tbe 
man  prevaricated,  and  having  at  length  confessed  bis  crime,  he  waa 
Condemned  and  executed. 

Veirw  ia  known  us  a  mathematician  by  several  useful  works :  tbe 
first  of  these  is  entitled  '  Lo*arithriii*cbe-trigo&ometri*cbe  und  andeie 
sum  gebmuche  der  umthemstik  tafeln  und  fortnelu,'  6vo,  Vienna,  1763. 
Of  the  others,  the  principal  are  '  Vnrlcsungen  Uber  die  Mathemalik,' 
Vienna,  1780.  This  work  coniaius  treati*-*  on  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry  and  the  infinitesimal  oalculu*,  mechanics, 
hydrostatic*  and  pneumatics  ;  and  an  editiou  was  published  at  Vienna 
in  1810.  'Thesaurus  Logarithmorutn  oompletua  ex  arithmetical  loga- 
rithmica  et  ex  trigonometria  artificial!  Adrian!  Vlacci  collectus,  etc,' 
Latin  and  German,  Leipzig,  1794;  'Manuals  logarithmioo-trigonome- 
tricum,  matbeseos  studiosonim  commodo  in  mitiorum  Vlacci,  Wolfii 
alunimquc  hujns  generis  tsbularum  logarithuiicu-trigouometricarutn 
Bioa.  mv.  vol.  \l 


mend  is  passim  quhm  plurimis  scatectium,  locum  substitutum.'  Leipzig. 
1800.  This  is  a  second  edition  with  additions.  It  is  divided  into 
four  part*:  the  first  contains  an  explanation  of  tbo  propcrtiea  of  loga- 
rithms; tbe  second  and  third  contain  tables  of  the  logaiitbuie  of 
numbers,  sines,  tangents,  to. ;  and  tbe  fourth  is  a  treatise  of  piano 
and  spherical  trigonometry.  Besides  tbe  iibovo  works,  Vega  published 
an  introduction  to  chronology  (Vienna,  1801) ;  and  in  1803  there  was 
published  at  tbe  same  place  a  tract  on  weights,  measures,  and  cuiu, 
which  be  bad  written.  He  waa  a  member  of  several  learned  societies ; 
among  others,  those  of  Gottingen,  Erfurt,  and  Berl-.n. 

VEGETIUS,  FLA'VIL'S  KEN  AT  US,  a  Latin  writer  on  the  military 
art,  concerning  whom  nothing  ia  known  beyond  what  can  be  gathered 
from  his  wore  itself.  In  the  manuscripts  the  titles  *  Vir  llluatris,' 
or  '  Vir  lllustris  Comes,'  are  added  to  bis  name.  He  must  have  lived 
and  written  about  the  year  a.b.  385,  iu  the  reign  of  the  emp-ror 
Valeutinian  II.,  to  whom  tbe  work  is  dedicated  :  it  consists  of  five 
books,  and  bears  the  title,  '  Epitome  Inatitutorum  Rei  Militaris.' 
There  are  several  expressions  in  tbe  work  which  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  author  waa  a  Christian.  It  is  written  in  a  plain  sad  easy  stylo, 
and  considering 
purer  than  l 
a  practical 

derived  most  of  his  materials  from  earlier  writers,  among  whom  be 
mentions  Cato  Cenaorius,  Cornelius  Celeus,  Frontinua,  Paternu*,  and 
the  constitutions  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  concerning  military 
affairs.  Considering  the  loss  of  earlier  and  better  works  on  the 
military  regulations  of  tbe  Romans,  tbo  work  of  Vegetius  ia  a  valuable 
relic  of  antiquity ;  but  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  author  did  not 
uso  sufficient  discretion  in  keeping  tbe  different  periods  apart :  for 
he  sometimes  mixes  indiscriminately  institutions  and  regulations  of 
tbe  early  times  with  those  existing  in  bis  own  days.  The  first  book 
treats  of  tbo  formation  and  training  of  soldiers ;  the  second,  of  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  an  army,  and  tbe  arrangements  of  a 
camp ;  tbe  third,  of  military  discipline,  ths  care  to  be  taken  of  the 
welfare  of  tbe  soldiers,  and  of  tho  drawing  up  of  an  army  in  battle 
array :  the  fourth,  of  sieges,  military  engines,  and  of  the  mode  of 
attacking  and  defending  fortified  places ;  and  the  fifth,  on  maritime 
warfare.  The  first  edition  appeared  without  plaoe  or  date,  about  the 
year  1472.  There  is  a  good  edition  by  P.  Scrivcriua,  with  commen- 
taries by  O.  Stewecbiu*  and  F.  Modiu*,  Antwerp,  4to,  1C07.  It 
contains  also  some  other  ancient  works  on  military  affairs.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  N.  Schwobel  (Bipont,  8vo,  1806),  with  notes  by  the 
editor,  and  some  of  those  of  bis  predecessors.  A  German  version  of 
Vegetios  was  printed  as  early  as  1474,  and  one  iu  French  in  148S. 
From  the  French  version  Caxton  published  in  1489  a  translation  by 
desire  of  Henry  VII.,  'The  Fsyt  of  Amies  aud  Chjvalry  from 
Vege'.iu*.' 

*  VEIT,  PHILIPP,  was  born  at  Berlin  on  tho  13th  of  February 
1793.  Having  finished  bis  preparatory  studies  in  Dresden,  aud  served 
in  the  army  of  deliverance,  ho  proceeded  in  1815  to  Rome,  where  be 
joined  with  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Schadow,  and  tho  other  young  German 
painters  who  banded  themselves  together  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
reatorinR  German  art  to  tbe  religious  purity  and  earnestness  of 
medieval  time*,  and  of  whoae  proceedings  and  intentions  wo  have 
.  !«owhrr<-  spoken-  (CoitNtucs  ;  OvKnnicK ;  ScuaDOW,  Wiluf.lu  ; 
Schhorr.]  The  views  on  art  which  tbe  young  painters  adopted  were 
tbote  which  had  been  enunciated  by  Frederick  Schlegel,  and  which 
Pbilipp  Veit  had  to  the  fullest  extent  imbibed.  Veit's  mother,  tbo 
daughter  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  had  married  Frederick  Schlegel  as  her 
second  husband,  and  with  him  renounced  the  Protestant  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  her  son  followed  in  their  steps,  and  bo- 
came  a  devoted  pupil  of  hi*  step- father.  More  ulmoet  than  any  of 
bis  colleagues  in  tbe  art-movoment  Veit  adopted  tho  mystical  and 
symbolical  method  of  treating  religions  subjects,  and  he  did  not,  like 
some  of  them,  subsequently  fall  into  a  more  realittio  style.  Of  tbe 
famous  frescoes  of  tbe  '  History  of  Joseph,'  painted  at  tbe  Villa  Bar- 
tholdy,  Rome,  by  the  associated  artist*.  Veit  executed  tbe  '  Seven 
Years  of  Plenty '  as  a  companion  to  Ovorbeck'a  '  Seven  Years  of 
Dearth.'  and  its  exuberant  richness  of  treatment,  fertility  of  invention, 
and  skilful  composition  and  execution,  woo  for  it  on  amount  of  admi- 
ration quite  equal  to  that  of  its  groat  rival.  Subsequent  works— in- 
cluding a  so«ne  from  the  Paradiai  of  Dante  in  tbe  Massimi  Villa,  a 
'  Triumph  of  Religion,'  ftc — maintained  his  reputation,  and  he  waa 
called  to  take  the  poat  of  Director  of  the  Stlidelache  Art  Institute  at 
Frankfurt-am -Main.  Hero  be  produced  a  great  number  of  important 
works,  and  sustained  the  character  of  tbe  Institute  at  a  high  point.  His 
most  ocb-brated  work  is  tbe  large  fresco  at  tbe  Institute  representing 
'  Christianity  bringing  the  Fine  Arts  to  Germany,'  with  heroic-sized 
figures  on  either  side  of  Gennania  and  Italia.  This  ia  one  of  tbe  most 
ambitious  picture*  of  the  new  school  of  Gorman  religious  art,  and 
though  possessing  the  coldness  and  ambiguity  of  most  symbolical 
designs,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  display  great  mental  power,  beauty 
of  drawing  and  composition,  and  very  considerable  teehnioal  skill; 
and  as  a  wUolo  to  bo  grand  and  impressive  in  effect.  Other  works  aro 
'The  two  Maries  at  tho  Sopulchro ;'  *SL  George,' in  the  church  at 
Benaheim,  and  many  other  scriptural,  historical,  and  allegorical  pieces, 
and  numerous  portraits.  Lithographic  prints  have  been  published 
of  the  greater  portion  of  bis  chief  works.   As  has  been  seen,  Veit  is  a 
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man  of  strong  religious  feeling,  and  this,  in  its  excess,  led  in  1843  to 
the  termination  of  hi?  connection  with  the  Stiiielsche  Institute.  The 


having  purvha-cd  Leasing' b  picture  of  'John  llusi,  before 
Com  ct)  of  Constance,'  [LrjSKiNO,  K.  R]  to  place  in  the  building, 
Veit  protested  against  iU  admission,  nod  eventually  ra.-ign>d  his  j 
directorship.    He  theu  removed  bis  atelier  to  Sachsenhamen  in  Hesse- 
Casael.    He  has  since  painted  for  Frankfurt  Cathedral  an  important  I 
picture  of  the  4  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  ;'  and  for  tbo  King  of  Prussia,  | 
among  others,  «TL«  Maries  at  the  Sepulchre,"  'Tho  I'arablo  of  tbo 
Good  Samaritan,'  and  '  The  Egyptian  Darkness,'  which  bo  Las  rendered 
in  an  en'ir-lv  original  manner. 

VKLA'ZQUKZ.  MK'GO  RODRIGUEZ  DE  SILVA  Y,  wu  horn 
at  Senile,  and  bsptiz  d  there  June  6,  15W9.    Ilia  parent*,  on  the 
father's  side,  were  of  Portuguese  origin.    Having  maaifeated,  while 
vet  n  child,  a  doci.led  turn  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  under  Francisco 
llrrrrra  el  Virju.    This  master,  harsh,  violent,  and  extras ogaut  as  a 
mau,  wax  au  artist  of  gnat  native  poster,  bu'dursa  and  originality;  | 
hu  paintings  were  tiue  exponents  of  bis  character.    Ho  first  broke 
down  the  timid  and  conventional  stylo  of  the  Sovilliaos,  who  hitherto 
had  followed  in  the  manner  of  tho  Italians:  to  obtain  effects  true  to 
nature  was  his  ambition,  and  for  tbi*  end  be  despised  means  aud 
material*  a  ike.  working  with  the  coarsest  colours,  and  using  brushes 
of  an  unusual  length.    The  priuciplts  of  bis  method  and  haudling  aro 
to  he  trucrd  in  all  the  wo:ks  of  hia  pupil,  improved  indeed  by  a 
higher  quality  of  touch  and  intention.     Velazquez,  who  was  of  a 
grntledispn-itioD,  was  driven  by  ill  usage  from  this  studio, and  entered 
th«t  of  Frauci»co  Pacheco,  who  was  tho  very  opposite  of  Herrera. 
This  feeble  creature  of  rules  was  cold  in  colour  and  commonplace  in 
conception,  yet  learned  in  the  theory  of  art,  slid  better  known  by  the 
works  of  bin  pen  than  of  but  |vcncil .  he  exercis-d  no  influence  what- 
ever over  tbt.  >lyle  of  bis  schular,  who  soon  discovered  that  his  new 
rua-ter  c  ul  I  not  give  hi  in  that  wbich  ho  felt  was  wanting.  After 
Bvr  year.'  noiuiiiiil  instruction,  Velazquez  married  Juono,  Pacheco'* 
daughter;  ami  thi->  explains  his  long  continuance  under  an  otherwise 
unprofitable  roof.    I  M«appointed  in  his  master,  and  thrown  on  him- 
s>-l>.  the  young  artist  turned  to  Nature  for  bis  guide,  and  be  followed 
her  faithfully  t»  the  end.    He  procured  a  peasant  lad  for  a  model  and 
(anted  him    hia  commonplace  forms,  rsga,  and  nakedness,  under 
every  aspect  and  attitude.    Necessity  thin  did  for  him  what  choice 
bad  dune  for  Cirsvagk-io,  tho  leader  of  tbo  naturalist  school  in  Italy; 
who.  in  opposition  to  the  classicist*,  painted  men  aud  things  as  they 
were,  ra'lu  r  thau  as  they  ought  to  he ;  preferriug  the  forcible,  effective, 
su.l  e>m  the  low,  if  real,  to  tho  refined,  ideal  and  poetical.    The  early 
iu.piew.iun  made  on  Veldzquez  w»s  deep  and  indelible  :  it  became  tho 
blemi-h  of  Ins  sty'.e;  it  biassed  the  man  throughout  life,  and  warped 
him  fron  Kuflavll*  and  Michel  Angelo  to  Ribera  and  Stanzioni.  Tho 
study  of  thi*  plebeian  model  was  moreover  cognate  to  the  proceas 
which  Hen  era  first  adopted  for  himself,  and  then  pointed  out  to  all 
bis  scholars.    It  forms  a  peculiarity  ill  the  system  of  the  great  school 
of  Seville,  and  especially  in  Velazquez  and  Muriilo,  two  of  its  brightest 
oniameiits;  they  were  taught  to  draw  and  to  colour  at  the  same  time, 
beginning  with  subjects  of  still-life,  and  those  the  most  ordinary,  such 
as  meat,  vegetables,  and  kitchen  utensils :  hence  tho  generic  term 
Bodi-gooee,  by  which  they  are  still  known.    Thus  Velazquez  obtained 
an  early  mastery  over  bis  materials,  a  habit  of  close  imitation,  sud  a 
marvellous  power  of  representing  nature  and  texture.    Hi*  first  at- 
tempts at  pictures,  properly  speaking,  were  either  conies  from  Kibera, 
or  oumpositious  painte  t  with  hia  decided  and  hard  outline,  and  hia 
strongly  contrasted  light*  and  shadows.    His  pictures  of  this  period 
axe  very  '<  ar.e ;  mmy  probably  exist,  but  remain  unknown  from 
being  ascribed  tn  other  artist*.    Tne  '  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,' 
now  in  th-  Louvre,  is  the  earlie>t  of  hi*  undoubted  productions,  and 
it  is  Buttling  more  than  a  copy  from  Spagnoletto. 

Arrived  «t  the  a-e  of  twenty-three,  some  painting*  of  Luis  Tristan, 
whose  »tylo  was  a  compound  of  Titian  and  El  Greco,  inipired  Ve- 
lazquez with  a  hurtling  desire  to  see  the  works  of  thee  and  other 
tiiii-k'ia,  and  be  Jcii  Seville  for  Madrid  in  the  spring  of  1622  :  he  was 
welcomed  by  I  'uii  Juan  Fonarcaaud  other  Sevilliaus,  who  were  settled 
in  tin  capital,  »l.o  befieiuled  their  couGtryu, ail  with  that  spirit  of 
local!  ui  and  elai  ship  which  i*  the  characteristic  of  all  Spaniards. 
Velazqu- z,  h.tviug  painted  the  portrait  of  the  poet  Googora,  which 
»•■  a  on. ini- -loo  from  IVicheco.  returned  to  Seville;  meanwhile  the 
Influence  of  Koufceca  wai  rot  idle,  and  the  young  man  wa*  recalled 
to  Madrid,  the  next  year,  by  the  Conde  Duque  tie  Olirarcs,  tho  ruler 
of  Sp  in.  who  was  to  Pbihp  IV.  what  Buckingham  was  to  our  Charle* 
I.,  prune  mini-tcr  of  the  t.stes  and  pleasures  of  hi*  master.  Velazquez, 
having  painted  the  great  uiau's  [sort  rait,  stepped  at  ouco  into  fame  and 
fashion,  which  never  d»s-iteii  him  during  hU  long  career  of  prosperity. 
He  maintained  by  merit  the  start  which  was  ptocured  by  favour;  nor 
can  there  be  a  gre.itcr  proof  of  tho  high  de^roe  of  excellence  to  which 
be  had  already  arrived  than  his  immouiate  success. 

Philip  IV.,  a  true  judge  of  art,  ou  seeing  the  portrait  of  the 
favourite,  sat  at  once  tor  bis  own.  At  this  the  critical  moment  of  his 
fortunes  the  young  artist  put  forth  all  hi*  strength.  The  picture  was 
exhibited  in  Madrid,  near  the  steps  of  San  Felipe* ;  and  there,  in  the 
open  air,  did  Velasquez,  like  the  painter*  of  Greece,  listen  to  the 


Horace,  ordained  that  none  hut  this  new  Apellas  should  portray  him. 
Tho  necessity  of  frequently  painting  the  "  foolish  hanuii  g  of  the 
nether  lip"  of  this  dull  uugaiuly  Austrian  aud  hi.  family  was  little 
calculated  to  correct  a  Uudeucy  to  unworthy  form,  which  was 
engendered  by  the  ordinary  model  of  his  eirly  studies.  This 
was  acaiu  fixed  by  the  constant  introduction  of  hideous  dwarfs, 
those  abortions  of  nature,  and  plaything*  of  the  kings  aud  priucc* 
of  Spain. 

Meanwhile  the  more  he  painted,  the  more  Velazquez  was  honoured 
by  bis  own  and  foreign  prince",  and  among  others  by  oui-  Cuarlea  I., 
who  wa*  at  Madrid  in  1023.  His  portrait  begun  by  Velazquez,  was 
baa  unfortunatelv  been  lost    Another  illustrious 


t.jieij  um  Tciatquez,  line  tlio  painters  ol  ureece,  listen  to  tne 
praties  of  a  delisted  public.  Ho  was  forthwith  appointed  tho  court 
painter;  and  l'hilip,  .peing  Alexander,  according  to  the  story  in 


visitor  soon  after  became  his  friend,  Kuhetis,  who  arrived  at  Madiid, 
August  6,  1  02S,  rather  in  the  character  of  a  diplomatut  than  a  paiute.- : 
indeed  he  associated  with  none  of  the  artist*  except  Velazquez,  with 
whom  alone  he  went  to  the  Esvorial.  Kubens  left  Madrid,  April 
26th,  1629,  and  although  he  was  constantly  painting  dunnz  bis 
sojourn,  he  wrought  no  change  either  iu  composition  or  colouriug  iu 
Velazquez,  who  wa*  accustomed  to  look  at  nature  with  his  own  eyes 
and  not  through  those  of  other  men ;  nor  indeed  had  the  gorgeous 
tints  and  flesh ioes*  of  the  1'leming  anything  in  oommou  with  the 
sober  draporie*  of  the  sinewy  Casti.iau. 

Vehizquec  at  last  obtained  the  n<yal  permission  to  go  to  Italy,  and 
he  embarked  at  Barcelona,  August  10,  1629.  He  virited  Venue, 
Ferrara,  and  Rome,  being  everywhere  received  in  an  artistiral  triumph. 
Urban  VIII.  assigned  to  him  an  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  wbero  ha 
diiisently  copied  Naftacllo  and  Michel  Angelo ;  but  neither  tho 
grandiose  design  and  sublimity  of  tLe  oue,  uor  the  sentiment  and 
ideal  beauty  ul  the  other,  ever  produced  the  slightest  change  in  tho 
Spaniard'*  style:  he  felt  and  studied  their  brightness  without  ever 
reflecting  in  his  own  works  one  single  ray.  Velazquez,  Hkn  bis  fi  h  tid 
Lope  de  Vega,  held  up  the  mirror  to  hia  own  a^e  alone  :  be  called 
up  no  recollection*  of  the  past,  borrowed  from  no  other  period  or 
country,  and  none  can  claim  anything  back  from  hiui ;  all  wa*  hu 
own,  original,  national,  sad  idiosyncratic ;  and  he  shrunk  from  any 
change  by  which  loss  might  be  risked.  The  Spaniard  ia  neither  a 
frirnd  to  the  foreigner  nor  to  hia  innovations.  Nor  was  Italy  theu  wh  .t 
she  had  been  ;  the  prestige  of  her  example  bad  passu  d  away  with 
the  age  of  Leo  X,  and  the  vitality  of  her  soil  lor  new  excellence  wm* 
dull  when  compared  to  the  fierce  energy  of  unexhausted  Sipai  :,  then 
starting  into  a  life  of  her  own.  Vela/.quez  and  Murillo  were 
destined  to  reviro  tho  arts,  which  do  lined  iu  Italy,  us  Seneca, 
Martial,  and  Lncan  hod  renewed  the  literature  of  Rome  in  her  period 
of  decay. 

From  tho  Vatican  Vcl&tquci  removod  to  tho  Villa  de'  Medici,  bus 
falling  a  victim  to  malaria,  was  soon  carries!  down  *u  invalid  to  tbo 
Piikzza  de  Spagna  below,  and  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  Conde  do 
Monterey,  the  ambassador  of  Spain.  The  ambassador  was  a  p  itron 
of  art  and  artist*,  both  from  real  taste  aud  tbo  uiplouiatic  auxiety  to 
sec  >nd  the  ruling  object  of  hia  king.  Ho  watvhed  over  in*  patiuut 
and  restored  him  to  health.  Velazquez  remained  a  year  in  Home; 
he  only  sent  home  two  original  pictures,  hia  'Jacob  with  the  Garment 
of  Joseph,'  and  'Apollo  at  the  Forgo  of  Vulcan;'  both  are  now  at 
Madrid,  and  in  spite  of  much  truth,  character,  and  powerful  paintin  r, 
are  singularly  marked  with  the  moat  onliuary  forms.  The  cml.irea 
of  Jacob  aie  tbc  kinsmen  of  the  model  peasant,  and  Vulcan  is  a 
mere  farrier,  and  his  assistants  brawny  Gallicians.  It  would  serin 
that  the  Spaniard,  to  prove  his  independence,  had  lowered  his  lowest 
transcript  of  nature  to  brave  tho  ideal  and  divino  under  tbo  shadow  of 
Raflavlle  himself. 

From  Rome  ho  passed  to  Naples,  then  a  Spanish  possession,  where 
be  felt  at  home  amid  the  works  of  Caravaggio,  Stuurioni,  and  Rib^ni. 
With  Kibera,  his  countryman,  he  lived  in  the  closest  iiiiiumcy,  pre- 
ferring however  to  hi*  harder  style  and  coarse  subjects  the  flowiug 
touch  and  cheerful  composition  of  Staniioni,  between  whose  stylo 
and  his  own  the  resemblsnce  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  artut, 
called  in  Spain  el  Cahallero  Maximo,  waa  the  type  of  the  ilispano- 
Nt'spolltan  school;  many  of  his  hurst  pioturca  wero  purchase  I  by 
Veliizquez  for  Philip  \\\  and,  hung  as  tbey  are  near  iiis  own  in  the 
gallery  of  Mail i id,  abound  in  analogies  of  touch  and  method. 

Velazquex  returned  to  Madrid  uarly  iu  1631,  and  being  necessary  to 
the  amusement  of  his  patron  found  himself  nut  forgotten  :  the  king, 
with  a  fidelity  which  wa*  no  part  of  his  nature,  had  never  during  bis 
absence  sat  to  any  other  painter.  Philip,  imitating  L'rbau  V 1 1 1., 
gave  him  a  painting-room  in  the  palace,  and  came  uuily  to  watch  hi* 
progress. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  that  they  relaxed  in 
favour  of  the  fine  art*  tho  rigid  ceremonial  of  Spanish  etiqurtte. 
Charles  V.  made  a  friend  of  Titian;  and  Philip  II.,  of  Herrvra  till 
architect,  Velazquez  now  painted  the  magnificent  equestrian  portrait 
of  Philip  IV.,  from  which  tie  great  carver  Moutahez  made  a  model 
in  vrooa,  in  order  to  bo  aent  to  Florence,  where  it  was  oast  in  bronze 
by  Pedro  Tacco,  and  now  exists  in  the  gardens  of  Buen  lletiro.  T  he 
success  led  to  new  honours :  Velazquez  waa  appointed  to  an  office 
about  tho  king's  person,  and  in  that  capaoity  followed  l'hilip  into 
1  Catalonia  m  1613  and  mi.  The  former  of  those  year* 
th*  disgrace  of  tho  Conde  Duque,  to  whom,  although 
to  continue  to  *bow  respect;  nor 
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diil  Philip  IV.  r*«rnt  this  uneourtier  like  gratitude.  In  November,  1 
16-iS,  Velazquez  made  a  second  journey  into  Italy,  in  order  to  purchase 
modern  pictures  for  the  kintr,  and  to  procure  moulds  from  the  best 
antique,  statues  fur  a  projected  academy.  He  embarked  at  Malaga, 
landed  at  Genoa,  passed  rapidly  to  Milun,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Par- 
rr.a.  and  thence  hasteue  I  to  embrace  his  well  beloved  itiberaat  Naples. 
R>  turninc  to  Rome  be  was  presented  to  Innocent  X.,  whose  portrait 
ho  p.aiuted,  which  is  now  the  ".-em  of  ttie  Deris  collection,  and  the 
only  real  specimen  of  his  art  in  Home.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the.  Academy  of  St,  I.uk->.  He  remained  in  Italy  almost  n  year, 
pnrchaKintf  rather  than  painting  pictures,  and  busy  with  bia  casts 
fmm  Greek  sculpture.  He  fully  felt  the  value  of  exquisite  form,  of 
which  he  bad  known  the  want;  and  ever  in  aft-r  life  strongly  urged 
all  yottni;  artist*,  Murillo  particularly,  to  complete  their  studies  in 
It-dy.  Spain  always  was,  and  is,  very  deficient  in  fine  antique  marbles, 
for  which  '.he  Spaniards  have  liitl*  taste.  The  church  preferred  the 
relic  of  a  monk  to  a  statue  by  Phidias,  In  which  they  only  caw  a 
pagan  idol.  Their  Inquisition  persecuted  nudity,  the  essenoe  of  Greek 
srt.  ai  d  employed  artist*  to  clothe  the  least  exposure  either  iu 
paint  ncr  or  sculpture  ;  hence  the  draped  character  of  the  Spanish 
school,  of  which  the  clergy  have  been  tl.o  beat  patrons,  not  for  the 
rake  of  art.  but  as  a  means  of  extending  their  owu  influence.  Painting 
t«"k  the  veil  of  the  mm.  Sculpture  the  cowl  of  the  monk;  but 
Plrhf.  1st  and  v.  biptoutu,  pro'coted  the  li-ence  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
ami  Vrliir  :iie/.  f0:t  that  tie  chan.-e  might  never  recur  :  the  casts 
w  r-  mad-,  which  after  the  kings  death  were  neglected,  injured,  and 
finally  h.-t 

V.'l.i/  pu  x  returned  to  Madrid  In  June  lC.'l.  He  was  now  in  his 
full  power,  a  d  painted  his  finest  pictures.  In  lOoC  he  received  the 
mu  1.  corrted  cro-a  of  Santiago,  which  the  king  drew  in  with  his  own 
b  uid  on  a  t  nrfral'-  of  Velasquez  painted  by  the  artist  himself.  The 
no 'oes  resented  this  profanation  of  a  decoration  given  hitherto  only 
to  high  bn  th  ;  nur  were  the  difficulties  removed  without  a  papal dispen- 
sation and  a  r  'yal  grant  of  Hidalguia. 

About  this  time  Velazquez  was  raised  to  tho  lucrative  and  honour- 
able  po*t  <if  Arios-r.bvlor  Mayor.  IIi«  duties  were  to  superintend  the 
personal  lo  !_tio  nt.  of  the  king  during  his  frequent  migrations.  Thia 
lunch -envied  office  rohbod  Velazquez  of  his  time,  precious  to  art,  and 
cv.-n'udlyof  hfe  it-elf.  Ho  was  sent  in  1660  to  prepare  the  rojol 
quart.-rs  iluring  tbo  journey  from  Madrid  through  the  ill-provided 
(/as  ihsfu  the  Ridavoa,  He  erected  on  the  Island  of  Pheasants  the 
temporary  salo  ois  wherein  tbo  conferences  wero  held  which  termi- 
n  I'eil  in  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Maria  T«i**a  with  Louis  XIV,,  a 
u:;ion  fatal  t>  tho  future  weal  ucd  in  lcpeudence  of  Spain  as  to 
Vc],"i/ ;u<v,  who  hero  appeared  almost  for  the  last  time,  remarkable 
annuo;  ttio  nnl.le  crowd  for  bis  tasteful  costume  and  arrangement  of 
dintn  u  d<.  He  returned  t>  Madrid,  July  S],  worn  with  over-fatigue 
iu  pr.  partitions  which  any  lord  of  the  bedchamber  might  have  super- 
iut>'t,d.  d.  He  died  one  week  afterwards,  on  the  7th  of  August,  lfiflO, 
and  w  s  buried  with  gnat  pomp  in  the  cbnrch  of  San  Juan.  In  seven 
days  his  wife,  broken  hearted  at  his  loss,  followed  her  gentle  and 
excellent  husband,  and  was  laid  by  bis  tide  in  the  same  grave.  No 
monument  his  ever  been  erected  to  her  greatest  artitt  by  Spain, 
always  ungrateful  to  those  who  have  served  her  the  best ;  cor  did  the 
iutlu.iiee  of  Velazquez  survive  ldm;  his  pupils  and  imitators  were 
f.<  v.  Soain  was  hastening  rapidly  to  her  fall,  wl-icli  was  consummated 
by  the  fJourbon  snc-e-sion,  when  French  tastes  were  substituted  for 
Spanish  in  art  nml  litcra'ure. 

Such  is  the  unimportant  biograr-hy  of  a  man  whose  name  is  now 
immortal,  of  whom,  liko  Lope  .lo  Vega,  all  talk  familiarly,  although 
most  imp-  rf-ctly  acquiinted  with  his  teal  works.  His  genuine  and 
fme-t  «oik*  remain  at  M.idrid  :  in  other  cities  of  Spain  they  are  quite 
a-  rate  as  iu  every  other  part  of  the  world  :  and  tho  reasons  are  obvion?, 
Vela/que*  commenced  his  carer  as  paiuter  to  the  king;  he  rarely 
con  l-*r<n  ;ed  to  work  for  the  church  or  private  patron";  all  his  great 
pictures  weie  I'm*  monopolised,  r.ud  hung  in  the  rojtl  palaces,  and 
the ■"•  were  inaccessible  to  purchasers,  und  seldom  eoen  eveu  by  tbo 
few  travellers  who  \i-itoi  Sp.d  -..  Neither  wore  they  scat  tend  abroad 
in  ti  e  wr  elt  which  ensued  at  thn  Frenrh  invasion.  In  tho  universal 
r;t'i'  e,  hv  which  the  works  of  many  Spuni-b  artists,  whose  names 
previou-lv  wen-  nlmo-t  unknown  in  Europe,  were  first  usheroj  into 
notice.  VcMwjueg  f  rmed  an  csecpti.n.  His  pointing*  hanging  in 
roy  ,1  resideiie  K  were  res  erte  1  even  by  marshals,  as  p  issing  with  tho 
ciuwn  from  the  legitimate  dynasty  U>  tho  intrusive.  Two  only  were 
sent  to  Paris,  un  i  tb  se  were  the  Jacob  and  the  Philip  IV.  on  horse- 
back,  picture*  selected  more  from  their  historical  than  intrinsic 
intere-t  In  truth  the  French  never  have  appreciated  Vcli/qc.ez  ;  a 
taste  depraved  by  the  vain  tinsel  of  tho  empirical,  unnatural  David, 
could  not  feel  the  grave  repose  and  sober  simplicity  of  the  proud 
Si>.itiiard.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  Vel&uiutv.  without  going  to 
Madrid  ;  on  seeing  him  in  this,  tbo  richest  gallery  in  the  whole  world, 
the  first  impression  of  bis  masculine  power  and  universality  of  talent 
is  irresi stifle :  it  is  th  •  reality  wore  than  tbo  imitation  of  life  and 
iinti.ie.  and  in  every  varied  form.  Grievous  is  the  error  of  those  who 
su:,:.o-e  him  only  to  be  tho  portrait-painter  of  sallow 


His  portraits  baffle  description  and  praise  ;  they  must  be 
elevated  that  humble  branch  to  the  dignity  of  hi-tory. 


:  he 

He  drew  the 

minda  of  men  :  tbey  live,  breathe,  and  seem  ready  to  walk  out  of  the 
frames.  His  power  of  painting  circumambient  air,  his  knowledge  of 
lineal  and  aerial  perspective,  the  gradation  of  ton  s  iu  light,  shadow, 
and  colour,  give  an  absolute  concavity  to  the  fl  it  surface  of  his 
canvas ;  we  look  into  spare,  into  a  room,  into  the  reflection  of  a 
mirror.  The  fresh neas,  individuality,  and  identity  of  every  person 
are  quite  startling;  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  anecdote  related  of 
Philip  IV.,  who,  mistaking  for  the  man  the  portrait  of  Admiral  I'anja 
in  a  dark  corner  of  Velazquez's  room,  exclaimed  (he  had  been  ordered 


Sp  ntards  in  black  cloaks.  There  is  no  branch  of  tie!  art,  except  the 
marine,  which  he  has  not  pursued,  and  be  attained  almost  equal 


excellence  in  alL 


to  seal,  "  What  !  still  here  T "  After  a  few  days  s,s9iit  in  the  gsllery  of 
Madrid,  we  fancy  that  we  have  actually  been  acquainted  with  the 
royal  family  and  court  of  that  day,  and  that  we  huve  lived  with  them. 
None  perhaps  but  a  Spaniard  could  so  truly  paint  the  t'a-ttiiaa. 
Velazquez  was  the  Vandyrk  of  Madrid.  He  caught  the  high-bred 
look  of  the  Hidalgo,  his  grave  demeanour  and  severe  costume,  with 
an  excellence  equal  to  his  Flemish  rival,  differing  only  in  degree;  be 
was  less  fortunate  in  model.  Vundyck,  like  Zen  lis,  had  the  selection 
of  the  most  beauteous  forms,  faces,  and  apparel,  in  the  English  court 
of  Charles,  which  he  was  created  expressly  to  delineate,  with  bit 
clear,  silvery,  and  transparent  ton«s,  bis  elegant  aristocratic  air,  those 
delicate  skins,  and  tapering  Sneers  which  are  never  seen  iu  coarse, 
tawny  Spain;  nor  did  Veldzquez  ever  condescend  to  flatter  even 
royalty  :— honeaty  was  his  policy. 

Courts  could  not  moke  a  com  tier  of  bis  practical  genius,  which  saw 
everything  as  it  really  was,  and  his  hand,  that  obeyed  hi*  intellect, 
gave  the  exact  form  and  pressure :  be  rarely  refined.  He  did  not 
stoop  to  conciliate  and  woo  bia  spectator.  Thus  even  when  displeased 
with  repulaivo  aubjecta,  we  submit  to  the  power  of  a  uiastcr-iuiad  die- 
played  in  the  representation. 

His  Infantes  are  often  booby-faced,  and  Li*  Infsntas  mealy  ;  for  the 
royal  originals  were  male,  not  by  him,  bat  by  Nature's  journeymen  ; 
still  they  are  real  beings,  not  conventional ;  they  are  flesh  and  blood, 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  with  them  therefore  we  aympathUe.  Their 
costume,  whether  of  the  court  or  the  chase,  is  equally  tru»  ;  and  tbey 
wear  their  clothes  with  case  and  fitness,  not  like  the  fancy  masque- 
rade of  an  imaginative  painter,  stuck  on  a  stiff  lay-figure,  but  the 
every -day  dresses  of  living  flexible  todies  underneath.  Velizquez  was 
inferior  to  Vandyck  in  representing  female  beauty ;  for  he  had  not 
his  advantages:  the  Orients!  jealousy  of  the  Spaniard  revolted  at  any 
female  portraiture,  and  still  more  at  any  display  of  beauteous  form  : 
the  royal  ladies,  almost  the  only  exception,  weie  unworthy  models, 
while  the  uae  of  rouge  disfigured  their  fuci  a,  and  the  enormous  petti- 
coat* masked  their  proportions.  Velasquez  was  emphatically  a  man, 
and  the  painter  of  men.  He  was  aware  of  his  strength  and  weakness : 
his  greatest  works— Las  Lan/.SR,  L  a  Bebidores  -  have  no  women  in 
them  whatever;  and  in  the  '  Hiland -ras,'  a  group  of  females,  he  ha* 
turned  aside  the  principal  hiad  in  the  foreground,  leaving  it,  hko 
Timanthes,  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  He 
wai  moreover  a  painter  only  of  tha  vuiole  taugible  beings  on  earth, 
not  the  mystical  glorified  spirits  of  heaven  :  be  could  not  conceive  the 
inconceivable,  nor  define  the  indefinite.  He  required  to  touch  before 
he  could  beli-.-ve — a  fulcrum  for  bis  mighty  lever  :  b-s  could  not  .scape 
from  humanity,  nor  soar  above  the  clouds  :  ho  was  somewhat  deficient 
in  '  creative  power : '  ho  was  neither  a  poet  nir  an  enthusiast ;  Nature 
was  his  guide,  truth  his  delight,  man  bii  1110  leL  No  Virgin  ever 
descended  into  bis  studio;  no  cherubs  hovnel  around  hi*  pallet: 
he  did  not  Work  for  priest  or  cca'atiu  anchorite,  but  for  plumed  ling* 
and  booted  knights;  hence  the  uegl.ctond  partial  faiiure  of  bis  holy 
ar.d  mythological  pictures— holy,  like  those  of  Caravaggio,  in  nothing 
but  name  :  group*  rather  cf  low  life,  and  that  so  truly  painted,  a* 
still  more  to  mar,  by  a  treatment  not  in  harmony  with  tho  subject, 
the  elevated  biutimeut :  his  Mara  is  a  mere  poitor;  his  deuiuods, 
vulenr  GaLieians ;  hit  Virgin,  a  Maritime*,  without  the  womanly 
teniernes*  of  Murillo,  the  uuspotte  1  loveliness  of  lUfllselle,  or  the 
serenity,  unruffled  by  earthly  passions,  of  the  antique.  He  rather 
lowered  heaven  to  earth,  than  raised  earth  to  heaven.  His  picture* 
however  of  thischvjt  are  very  few,  and  therein  is  his  marked  liitTerence 
fiO:n  all  other  Spanish  artists,  who,  painting  for  the  church,  com- 
paratively neglected  everything  hut  the  religious  and  legendary. 

Iu  things  mortal  and  touching  man  VehUque*  was  more  than 
mortal :  be  is  perfect  throughout,  whether  painting  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor,  young  or  old,  human,  animal,  or  natural  objects.  Hi*  dog* 
are  equal  to  Snyder* ;  his  chargers  to  Itubeus — th.y  know  their  rider. 
When  Vetajqucz  descended  from  heroes,  bis  Uyga's  and  urchin* 
rivalled  Murillo,  He  is  by  fur  the  I'r-t  lands^tpe  paiuter  of  Spain  : 
his  scenes  are  full  of  local  colour,  freibne  b  and  duyliglit,  whother 
verdurous  court  like  avenues  or  wild  rocky  solitudes:  hU  historical 
pictures  are  pearls  of  great  price  ;  never  w  ere  knights  and  soldier*  *o 
painted  as  in  bia  surrender  of  Pre  la. 

His  style  waa  based  on  Hen-era,  Caravaggio,  Ribcra,  and  Staniioni; 
a  compound  of  all,  not  a  servile  imiu  iuti  of  any.  His  drawiug  waa 
admirable,  correct,  and  unconstrained  ;  his  mastery  over  hi*  material* 
unequalled  ;  hU  colouring  was  char  and  clean  ;  he  s  ldom  used  mixed 
tints ;  be  painted  with  long  brushes,  and  often  as  coarsely  as  floor- 
cloth ;  but  the  eflocta  wheu  seen  from  tho  intended  distance  were 
logical,  everything  owning  out  into  it*  proper  place,  form,  and  tone. 
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Yet  no  man  was  ever  more  sparing  of  colour ;  ha  husbanded  bis 
whites  and  even  bis  yellowa,  which  tell  op  sparkling  like  gold  on  bis 
dndertoned  baokgrounda :  these,  especially  in  hi*  land»cap« »,  were 
cool  gray*,  skies,  and  misty  mornings— nature  aeen  with  tho  inter* 
vention  of  air.  He  painted  with  a  rapid,  flowing,  and  certain  bruab, 
with  that  ttie,  the  teat  of  perfection,  that  absence  of  art  and  effort, 
which  made  all  imagine  that  they  could  do  the  same— until  they  tried, 
failed,  and  despairod.  The  reaulta  obtained  are  ao  true  to  nature, 
that  fint  beholden,  aa  with  Raffaelle  at  the  Vatican,  are  sometimes 
disappointed  Uiat  there  is  nothing  more.  Ho  waa  above  all  tricks. 
There  is  no  masking  poverty  of  band  or  mind  under  meretricious 
glitter;  all  is  tober,  real,  and  sterling.  He  conceived  bis  idea,  worked 
it  rapidly  out,  taking  advantage  of  everything  as  it  turned  up,  correct- 
ing and  improving  aa  he  went  on,  knowing  what  he  wanted  and — 
which  few  do — when  he  had  got  it:  theu  he  left  oft",  and  never 
frittered  away  his  breadth  or  emphatic  effect  by  superfluous  6nish  to 
mere  accessories ;  these  were  dashed  in  '  con  qoatro  botti  "-but  true, 
for  he  never  put  brush  to  canvas  without  an  intention  and  meaning. 
No  painter  waa  ever  more  '  objective."  There  is  no  showing  off  of  the 
artist,  no  calling  attention  to  the  performer's  dexterity  :  his  mind  was 
in  his  subject,  into  which  he  passed  bis  whole  soul;  loving  art  for 
itself,  without  one  disturbing  thought  of  self.  Ho  waa  true  through- 
out to  Nature,  and  she  woe  true  to  him,  and  has  rewarded  him  with 
immortality,  which  the  confers  only  on  those  who  worship  with 
undivided  allegiance  at  her  shrine. 

In  the  National  Gallery  are  two  large  pictures  by  Velaxqoex— 
■  Philip  IV.  hunting  the  Wild  Boar,"  which  has  however  unfortunately 
been  extenenely  repainted;  and  a '  Nativity,' known  as  4  The  Manger;' 
neither  is  an  adequate  r.i--cimeu  of  his  pencil.  There  is  also  a 
picture,  called  '  A  Dead  Warrior,'  or  '  El  Orlando  MuerU.,'  which  is 
ascribed  to  Velexques,  but  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  is  not 
by  bim. 

VELLT,  PAULFKANCOia  a  French  historian,  was  born  at 
Crugny,  near  Reims,  on  the  9th  of  April  1709.  He  studied  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Reims,  and  was  received  a  member  of  their  frater- 
nity in  1728.  In  1740  he  quitted  the  society,  but  remained  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  many  of  its  members.  His  first  publication  — 
a  translation  of  Swift's  'History  of  John  Bull '—appeared  in  1753. 
In  1765  ho  published  two  volumes  of  a  '  History  of  France.'  The  first 
volume  brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne ;  the 
second  to  tbe  death  of  Philippe  I.  (1108).  The  third  volume,  the 
preface  of  which  contains  a  reply  to  the  censures  pronounced  by 
critics  on  tbe  two  former  volumes,  reaches  to  tbe  death  of  Philippe- 
Augusts  in  1223.  The  three  following  volumes  contain  the  reigns  of 
Louis  VIII.,  St.  Louis,  Philippe  III.,  snd  Pbilippc-le-Bel.  Velly  bad 
nearly  finished  the  eighth  volume,  when  he  died  of  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel,  on  tbe  4th  of  September  1759.  He  was  of  a  full  habit 
of  body,  and  careless  of  bis  health.  It  is  not  known  whether  bo  was 
in  easy  or  straitened  circumstances;  the  booksellers,  Dceaint  and 
Saillant,  ore  said  to  have  paid  bim  1500  francs  for  each  volume  of  his 
history.  A  12mo  edition  of  tbe  eight  volumes  of  Velly 's  history  was 
published  by  the  same  booksellers  in  1761-62.  A  third  edition 
(1770-89),  iu  15  vols.  4to,  contains  a  continuation  by  Villaret  to  the 
year  1429 ;  and  by  Gamier  to  1564.  This  edition  also  contains  the 
'  Avant  Clovis '  of  Laureau,  and  a  Table  by  Rondonncau,  and  is  accoio- 
psnied  by  a  collection  of  portraits,  and  a  geographical  atlas  in  two 
folio  volumes.  The  12mo  edition  (in  85  volume.)  wants  these  accom- 
paniments. Fantin  des  Odoards  has  compiled  a  continuation  of 
Gamier,  in  26  vols.  12mo.  Velly's  style  is  respectable,  though 
monotonous.  His  narrative  betrays  but  a  slender  acquaintance  with 
the  original  sourc-s  of  tbe  ancient  history  of  France.  He  confuses 
tbe  manners  of  different  eras,  and  retains  the  bad  custom  of 
putting  imaginary  speeches  into  tbe  mouths  of  historical  characters. 
His  history  appears  to  have  owed  its  temporary  success  to  the  style 
being  better  and  more  modern  than  that  of  any  other  history  of 
France  that  rxiated  at  the  time  when  he  published,  and  to  the  general 
remarks  interspersed,  which  evince  considerable  familiarity  with  the 


VEMJOME,  DUCS  DE.  The  county  of  Venddme  was  erected 
into  a  dukedom  by  Francis  I.  in  favour  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  grand- 
father of  Henri  IV.  In  tho  person  of  tho  latter  tbe  dukedom  of 
Venddme,  slong  with  the  other  titles  and  territories  of  that  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  wsa  united  to  the  crown.  The  history  of  the 
first  three  dukes  of  Venddme  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  families  of 
Bourbon  and  Navarre.  Tbe  dukedom  of  Navarre  waa  alienated  from 
the  crown  by  Henri  IV.  in  favour  of  bis  illegitimate  sons  by  Gabrielle 
d'Kstrees,  Cesar  and  Alexander.  This  second  family  of  Venddme 
became  extinct  in  1712,  and  the  peerage  again  lapsed  to  tbe  crown. 

The  dukes  of  Venddme  of  the  second  family  are-CMall,  eldest 
son  of  Oubriello  d  Estrees  by  Henri  IV. ;  born  in  1594,  legitimated  in 
1695,  created  duke  of  Vendome  in  1598.  In  1610  Henri  gave  the 
Duke  of  Venddme  precedence  over  all  the  peers  of  Frsnce,  except  the 
prince*  of  the  blood.  After  the  death  of  Henri  the  duke  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  tbe  di. contented  nobles,  who  maintained  that  the 
marriage  of  Lonis  XIII.  with  a  Spanish  infante,  was  incompatible  with 
tbe  good  of  the  state.  He  was  arrested  la  1614  by  orders  of  the 
qutcn-mother,  but  escaped  to  his  government  of  Bretagne,  and  took 
up  aims  against  tbe  court.    Ho  was  obliged,  by  the  deecrtion  of  his 


retainers,  to  submit  In  1C22  he  sided  with  the  court  sgsinat  the 
Huguenote,  from  whom  he  took  Clerac.  He  defended  Montauban 
and  assisted  at  the  biking  of  Montpellic-r.  In  1620  be  was  involved  by 
his  brother  in  a  codb nil acy  against  Richelieu:  for  this  he  waa  impri- 
soned, and  only  purchased  his  liberty  at  tho  end  of  four  years  hy 
revealing  everything  and  giving  up  his  government  of  Bretagne  Tn 
1631  he  commanded  at  the  sirge  of  Lillo  the  volunteers  in  the  Dutoli 
service.  In  1641  be  wsa  accused  cf  having  conspired  to  poi-on 
Richelieu,  and  fled  to  England,  from  which  he  did  uot  return  till 
after  the  death  of  the  cardinal.  In  1050  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Burgundy.  He  contributed  to  the  pacification  of  Guienne,  and 
took  Bordeaux  from  the  malcontent*  in  1653  ;  he  dispersed  and  put 
to  flight  the  Spanish  fleet  before  Barcelona  in  1655  ;  be  waa  soon  after 
forced  by  his  growing  infirmities  to  retire  from  active  service,  but 
survived  till  October  1C65,  when  he  died  at  Paris,  in  his  seventy-first 
year.  Some  letters  of  Cessr  duke  of  Vendome,  relating  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  Brittany,  were  published  in  1614.  By  his  marriage  with 
FrancoUe  de  Lorraine  (to  whom  he  was  affianced  in  1  JbS),  he  bad 
three  children— 1,  Louis,  who  succeeded  him;  2,  Francois,  created 
duke  of  Beaufort ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  Charles  Amadeus  of 
Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours. 

Alexander,  brother  of  Cesar,  was  born  in  1598,  and  legitimated  ia 
1599,  on  which  occasion  ho  received,  like  his  brother,  the  rank  and 
title  of  Duke  of  Venddme.  He  was  admitted  a  knight  of  Malta,  and 
in  1612,  fearing  the  eutnity  of  the  Marc-chal  d'Ancre,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  inland.  In  1618  he  was  created  grand-prior  of  the  order  in  France. 
In  the  quarrel  between  Louis  X lit.  and  his  mother,  the  gr^nd  prior 
embraced  the  party  of  tbe  queen;  but  in  1622  he  served  the  king 
against  the  Huguenots.  Ho  was  srrested,  along  with  his  brother,  for 
conspiring  against  Richelieu,  on  the  loth  of  June  1626,  and  died  ia 
prison  on  the  8th  of  February  1629,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 

Locis,  son  of  Ceiar,  waa  called  Duke  of  Mercosur  during  the  lifc- 
timo  of  his  father.  Ho  was  born  in  1612;  made  his  first  essay  of 
arms  in  the  campaign  in  Picardy,  in  which  Louis  XIII.  commanded  in 
person ;  served  under  his  father  at  the  siege  of  Lillo ;  distinguished 
himself  at  the  sicc.es  of  Hesdin  and  Arras,  and  was  wounded  in  tho 
attack  upon  the  French  linea  on  tho  2nd  of  August  1640.  He 
returned  to  France  after  the  death  of  Richelieu;  raised  in  10i9  tbe 
cavalry  regiment  of  Mercamr  ;  was  appointed  viceroy  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  troops  in  Catalonia,  but  not  being  properly 
supported  by  the  minister,  resigned  iu  disgust  Ho  made  bis  peace 
with  the  court  in  16.11,  when  be  married  Laura  Mancini,  the  elder  of 
Maxarin's  nieces.  On  his  restoration  to  favour  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Provence ;  in  1656  bo  waa  appointed,  in  conjunction  with 
tbe  Duke  of  Modena,  to  command  tho  army  of  Lombardy.  His  wife 
dying  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  took  priest's  orders,  and  in  1667 
was  created  a  cardinal  Clement  IX.  nominated  him  legate  d  Laicrt 
in  France.  Cardinal  I-ouia,  duks  of  Vend6me,  diod  at  Aix-eu-Provbueo 
in  1669.  By  bis  wifo  Laura  Mancini  he  had  two  children— 1.  Louis 
Joseph,  who  succeeded  him ;  2,  Philippe,  also  called  duke  of  Venddme, 
grand-prior  of  tho  order  of  Malta  in  France. 

Louts  Jos  nil,  bom  in  1654,  waa  known  previous  to  his  father's 
death  by  the  title  of  duke  of  l'entbievre.  His  education  was  neg- 
lected. Ho  made  his  first  campaign  in  Holland  in  the  suite  of 
1  Louis  XIV.  in  1672.-  Ho  served  in  the  last  campaigns  of  Turunnc, 
and  waa  wounded  in  the  combat  of  Altcnhrim  during  the  retreat  of 
tbe  French  army,  wbich  followed  the  death  of  that  eomuionoer.  He 
was  created  brigadier  in  1677,  and  served  in  that  capacity  in  Flanders 
under  the  Marshal  de  Crequi.  After  the  peace  of  Nimuegen  tbe 
Duke  of  Vendome  retired  to  his  castle  of  Anet.  and  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  pleasure.  In  1CS1  he  was  nominated  to  the  goveromeut  of 
Provence,  and  refused  to  accept  tho  money  which  the  state*  were  in 
the  habit  of  presenting  to  every  new  governor.  He  was  created 
lieutenant-general  in  1688,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  four  suc- 
ceeding campaigns,  in  particular  at  the  sieges  of  Mons  and  Namur, 
and  the  c^tti  bats  of  Leuse  and  Stcinkerquo.  in  1693  be  was  sent  to 
Italy,  whet?  Catinat  commanded  in  ohiof.  In  16SI5  he  was  appointed 
1  to  succeed  failles  in  the  command  of  tbe  army  of  Catalonia.  He 
raised  the  *i>&»  of  Palamos,  invested  Barcelona,  defeated  by  a  prompt 
and  biilliaul  tttack  the  army  under  Velaaoo  which  waa  marching 
to  roleaw  the  city,  and  received  its  capitulation  on  tbe  10th  of  August 
1G95.  These  victories  paved  the  way  to  the  peace  of  Rysnick,  after 
which  Venddme  hastened  back  to  Anet  and  its  licentious  and  not 
very  refined  pleasures.  Ho  was  roused  from  his  inactivity  by  the 
Spanish  War  of  Succession.  Ho  was  sent  to  Italy  to  repair  the  mis- 
takes of  Villeroi.  In  Italy  bo  was  joined  by  Philip  V.  with  a  strong 
force  from  Naples.  Tho  united  troops  far  outnumbered  the  Inipe- 
I  rialiats ;  but  the  inferior  force  waa  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene. 
Venddmo  opened  tho  campaign  with  spirit :  he  discomfited  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Austrian  army  at  Ustiano,  and  again  at  Vittorie,  and 
raised  the  blockade  of  Mantua.  But  bis  habitual  indolence  soon 
resumed  its  empire,  and  his  army  waa  surprised  at  Luxara  on  tbe  15th 
1  of  August  1702,  in  tho  act  of  encamping,  by  the  forces  of  Prince 
I  Eugene.  Venddme 's  presence  of  mind  and  tbe  impetuous  courage  of 
his  army  so  far  rvdeomed  bis  fault  that  the  victory  remained  undecided. 
Philip  V.  returned  to  Spain  after  this  action,  and  Venddme  with  the 
united  army  penetrated  into  Tyrol,  where  he  defeated JStabrembcrg 
From  Tyrol  he  was  recalled  to  ~ 
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the  defection  of  tbe  Duke  of  Savoy.  Ho  obtained  several  advantages 
over  that  prince;  but  on  the  lGth  of  August  17<i6  be  acain  found 
himself — and  again  by  surprise — in  tbe  preeeuce  of  Prince  Eugene  on 
tlie  banks  of  tbe  Adda  near  Cosaano.  Here,  as  at  Lutara,  Vendome'* 
pre*enc-  »f  mind  and  tbe  bravery  of  bis  army  retrieved  bis  negligence. 
In  1705  Vendouie  was  seat  to  supersede  Villeroi  in  Holland,  wbo  bad 
been  as  unsuccessful  in  tbat  country  as  in  Italy. 

Tbe  reputation  of  Vendoino  was  obscured  by  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  Otidrnarde.  In  bis  defence  it  may  be  said  tbnt  bo  bad  boen  recently 
placed  at  the  brad  of  tbe  srmy  broken  up  and  dispirited  by  tbe  defeat 
of  I  tan  n  lien  ;  tbat  tbe  country  was  new  to  him  ;  aud  tbat  bis  opponents 
wrre  Marlborough  and  Kugene,  But  after  every  allowance  has  l»ecn 
mule  fur  these  disadvantages,  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  between  tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  Vetdotne  was  a  main  cause  of  tbe  loss  of  tbo  battle  of  Oudcnarde, 
and  that  the  fault  was  Veuduaie's.  liis  previous  roputntion,  and  tbe 
partisan  spirit  iu  which  tbe  question  was  canvassed  in  France,  enabled 
Vendome  to  escape  with  less  disgrace  than  could  havo  been  antici- 
pated. In  1710,  I'hilip  V.,  driven  from  bis  capital,  and  mindful  of  the 
battle  of  Lutara,  implored  the  assistance  of  bis  old  general  Louis  XIV. 
U»t  no  time  iu  despatching  tbe  duke  to  Spain.  The  defeated  and  dis- 
banded soldier*  of  Sj.ain  rallied  round  bim  from  all  parte  of  the  king- 
dom ;  ti  e  imperial  army  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Madrid  ;  anil  ou  the 
3rd  nf  December  1710  Vendomo  restored  i'hilip  in  triumph  to  his 
capital.  The  king  and  hia  general  quitted  Madrid  again  in  three  days, 
overtook  tbe  rearguard  of  the  enemy,  and  obliged  Stanhope,  with  four 
thousand  siildRia.  to  surrender  at  Bntuela.  This  advantage  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  well-disputed  battle  of  ViUa-YicioM,  in  which  S'ahrem- 
berg  was,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  entirely  defeated.  On  their  return 
to  Madrid,  I'hilip  raised  Vcndome  to  an  equality  with  the  priooea  of 
the  blood,  and  would  have  heaped  wealth  as  well  as  honours  upon 
bim,  had  not  Vendome  steaddy  refused  to  accept  it  Some  corps  of 
in»urgeuu  who  still  held  out  for  Au'tria  having  occasioned  disquiet  in 
Catalonia  iu  tbe  early  part  of  1712,  Venddme  repaired  to  that  province 
to  tread  out  these  last  sparks  of  internal  war.  While  thus  engaged, 
he  died  suddenly  at  Tignaroz  on  tbo  11th  of  June. 

Veuiiijme  possessed  no  small  share  of  tbe  genius,  bravery,  and  good- 
humour  of  hi*  grandfather;  but  those  virtue*  were  shaded  by  more 
than  tbat  prince's  voluptuousness,  and  a  besetting  indolence  which 
wa<  no  part  of  the  character  of  Henri  IV.  He  married,  in  1710, 
Marie-Anue  of  Bourbon-Conde,  wbo  survived  bim  six  years.  There 
waa  uo  issue  by  this  marriage.  Tbo  younger  brother  of  Loui*-Jo>cpb 
having  entered  the  order  of  Malta,  the  duke's  estates  at  bU  death 
reverted  to  the  crown. 

PulLii  i  K,  younger  brother  of  tbo  preceding,  tbe  last  of  hit  family 
wbo  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Vendome,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of 
August  1055.  lie  was  received,  while  yet  a  child,  into  tbo  order  of 
Malta,  iu  which  be  eventually  rose  to  tbe  rank  of  gtand-prior,  and 
made  bis  first  campaign  under  hia  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  tbo 
ranks  of  the  Venetian  army,  in  Candia,  in  166!?.  He  accompanied  his 
brother  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  distinguished 
soldier  till  tbe  battle  of  Casaano  in  1706.  His  inactivity  was  tbe  cause 
of  the  French  troops  being  obliged  to  givo  way  before  the  Austrian* 
For  this  misconduct  be  was  deprived  of  all  bis  benefices,  and  retired 
to  Hums,  whore  be  subsisted  on  a  pension  allowed  bim  by  Louis  XIV. 
After  au  exile  of  five  years  be  was  allowed  to  return  to  Franoe,  and 
reinstated  in  his  benefice*.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Temple,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  pleasure.  In  1715  be  went  to  Malta  to  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  assembled  to  repel  an  attack  apprehended  from 
tbe  Turk*.  The  attack  waa  not  made,  and  tbe  grand  prior  returued  to 
tho  Temple,  where  he  died  on  tbe  21th  of  January  17127-  Uii  mind 
was  more  cultivated  than  that  of  bia  brother  :  be  had  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  tbe  arts,  aud  patronised  their  professors.  In  other  respects 
there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  tbe  characters  of  tbe  brother*  ; 
both  were  brave  and  both  were  dissipated.  The  grand-prior  was  dis- 
tinguished for  bis  licentiouners  in  the  licentious  times  of  the  regency. 

VENEZIA'NO,  AGOSTl'NO,  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  Italian  engravers,  waa,  aa  bia  name  implies,  a  native  of  Venice, 
but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known ;  be  was  however  born  near  tbo 
close  of  ti  e  1 5th  century.  He  is  called  also  Augustinus  de  Musis,  aud 
on  bis  celebrated  print  of  the  Skeletons  he  has  signed  himself  Augus- 
tinus Venetu*  de  Musis  ;  his  family  name  was  probably  Muzi. 
Agostino  was  tbe  acbolar  of  Morcantonio  ltaimondi,  for  whom,  in 
cut  junction  with  Marco  di  Ravenna,  he  engraved  many  works  at 
Home,  chiefly  after  Raftaelle  :  be  remained  with  Marcantonio  until 
the  death  of  ltaffselte  in  15'-0,  when  be  worked  for  himself.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  with  Marcantonio  from  tbe  first 
time  that  he  engraved,  nor  is  it  anywhere  stated  tbat  be  was  first 
instructed  by  him ;  be  may  have  joined  bim  at  Rome  in  tbe  ye-sr 
1516,  after  ho  engraved  a  plate  for  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  ao  dis- 
pleased that  painter  tbat  he  determined  upon  not  allowing  any  more 
of  his  pictures  to  bo  engraved.  This  print,  of  which  there  is  an 
impression  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  a  Dead  Christ  supported 
by  Angels :  it  is  perfectly  flat  and  extremely  hard  iu  outline,  and  it  it 
not  at  ail  surprising  that  Andrea  del  Sarto  should  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  such  a  production.  There  are  print*  msrked  with  Agostino's 
initials  A.  V.,  bearing  dales  from  1509  to  1530;  they  are  executed 
much  in  the  style  of  the  prints  of  Marcantonio,  but  are  very  inferior 


in  design  and  in  chiaroscuro.  Agostino's  outline  U  generally  wry 
hard,  and  his  chiaroscuro  bad ;  he  was  inferior  also  to  Marco  di 
Ravenna  in  design,  and  to  Bonasoni  in  chiaroscuro,  lie  waa,  according 
to  Strutt,  the  first  who  bad  recourse  to  stipplo  engraviog.  His  prints 
are  not  few,  yet  not  numerous  ;  they  were  often  copied,  and  bis 
plates  retouched,  aud  original  impressions  are  very  scarce.  His  por- 
traits are  superior  to  his  other  piece*.  The  following  are  among  bis 
best  works:- large  portrait*  of  Pope  Paul  III..  Francis  I.  of  France, 
Charles  V.  of  Germany,  aud  Rarbarosra  of  Tunis,  alt  finely  drawn 
beads,  and  full  of  character:  there  are  impressions  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Israelite*  gathering  tho  Manna,  after  Ratlaelle,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  commeuced  by  Marcantonio,  ou  account 
of  the  outline*  being  better  drawn  than  in  tho  majority  of  Ago-,tiiu> 
Veneziano's  figures.  Tbe  Four  Evangelists,  and  a  Nativity  after  Ju  io 
Romano :  the  Nativity,  which  ia  dated  1531,  is  one  of  this  cDgi-aiei's 
best  prints  a*  regards  chiaroscuro  ;  in  drawing  it  is  not  good,  but  be 
engraved  also  after  Julio  Romano  a  Hercules  strangling  thi-  Serpents, 
which  is  very  finely  drawn.  Tbo  large  print  of  the  Skeletons  or 
Burying-plaee,  after  Baccio  Bandinclli.  is  Agostino'*  masterpiece :  it 
contains  many  emaciated  figure*,  two  skeletons,  and  a  figure  of  Death 
holding  a  book  ;  he  has  marked  it  with  bis  name  in  full,  "  Augu«tiuus 
Vcnetus  de  Musis.  Faciebat  151 S."  Ho  engraved  ah<>,  after  Bandi- 
nelli,  a  Cleopatra,  and  a  Massacre  of  tbe  Innocents,  which  according 
to  Vasari  was  the  largest  plate  that  had  been  theu  eugraved ;  an 
interesting  plate  of  the  School  of  Baccio  Randiuelli  at  Home,  marked 
"Academia  di  Bacchio  Braudin.  in  Roma,  in  luogo  detlo  Bolvidere. 
1531.  A.  V,;'  part  of  Michel  Angelo'a  Cartoon  of  Pisa,  called  tho 
Climbers  ;  and  a  group  from  Kaffaello's  School  cf  Atheus.  Ho 
engraved  many  plates  after  Raffaelle,  but  some  of  them  are  very 
indifferent ;  Vasari  says  tbat  Agostino  aud  Marco  di  Ravenna  engraved 
nearly  all  tbe  designa  of  lUffaelie.  Agostino  copied  also  on  copper 
some  of  the  wood-cut*  of  Albert  Du'rvr:  there  is  one  in  tbo  British 
Museum  of  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  Agostino  has  perfectly 
preserved  the  character  of  the  original,  and  yet  has  produced  a 
much  more  elegant  work  as  regards  execution.  There  is  iu  the 
British  Museum  a  very  good  collection  of  tbo  works  of  Agostino 
Vcnexiano.    Nothing  is  known  of  Agostino  aft-  r  1  r:'ii. 

VKNEZIA'NO,  ANTO  NIO,  one  of  the  best  Italian  painters  of  tho 
14th  centnry,  waa  born,  according  to  Vasari,  at  Venice,  in  about  130'J, 
although  Baldinuoci  has  concluded  from  cerUiu  documents  tbat  ho 
waa  a  Florentine.  Ho  studied  with  Angrlo  Gaddi  at  Florence,  aud 
acquired  his  style  of  painting.  After  living  some  time  in  Florence, 
he  returned  to  Venice,  and  was  employed  by  tho  Signory  to  paint  one 
of  the  walls  of  tho  oouncil-hall  in  fresco,  which  bo  did  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  but  owiog  to  tbe  influence  of  tho  jealousy  of  some 
of  bis  contemporaries  he  was  not  properly  rewarded  lor  hi*  work,  aud 
be  left  Venice  in  diigust.  He  returned  to  Florence,  aud  executed 
some  very  good  works  there  in  tbo  convent  of  Santo  Spirito  and 
other  places,  but  they  are  all  now  destroyed.  From  Florence  he  was 
invited  to  Pisa,  to  complete  tbe  series  of  the  life  of  San  Hanieri,  in 
the  Campo  Santo,  which  bad  beeu  commenced  by  Sitnono  Mi-rumi. 
Antonio's  frescoes  in  tho  Campo  Santo  are,  in  the  opiuion  of  Vasari, 
the  best  paintings  there;  the  works  of  Bcuozzo  Gozzolt  were  executed 
later.  Vasari  praises  tho  purity  of  bis  colouring,  which  he  partly 
attributes  to  bis  never  retouching  bis  works  when  dry.  He  returued 
ag->in  to  Florence,  and  painted  in  the  Torre  degli  Agli  au  AJora'ioo  of 
the  Kings,  a  Dead  Christ,  and  a  Last  Judgment,  but  they  havo  all  now 
perished.  In  later  life  he  turned  physician,  aud  Vasari  says  tha'-  be 
acquired  as  great  reputation  in  ouo  capacity  as  in  the  other.  He  died 
of  th"  plague  at.  Florence  in  1381,  according  to  Vasari,  but  from 
documents  quote"!  by  the  Florentine  editors, he  must  have  been  alive  at 
Pisa  in  13$?.    Ghcrardu  St  .mini  and  Pa-do  Uceello  weie  his  scholars. 

Vasari  praises  the  chiaroscuro  of  Antonio,  and  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered him  tbe  best  in  this  respect  of  bis  time.  His  deign  wr*  alto 
correct  and  graceful,  and  be  was  distingui»hed  likowiso  for  tbe  choice 
of  hi*  attitudes  and  for  the  truth  and  variety  of  hia  expression. 

VENKZIA'NO,  DOMK'NICU,  a  celebrated  painter  of  tbe  15th 
century,  whose  melancholy  fate  is  recorded  by  Vasari  in  the  Life  of 
tbe  infamous  Caatagno,  a*  he  is  called.  He  was  born  at  Venice,  about 
1*10,  acquired  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  from  Autonello  of  Messina, 
obtained  a  good  reputation  in  several  part*  of  Italy,  particularly  in 
Perugia,  and  was  invited  to  Florence,  where  ho  was  employed  in 
various  places,  and  also,  together  with  Andrea  del  Caslagno,  to  |>aint  a 
chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  Caatagno,  who  could  not  paint  in  oil, 
was  jealous  of  tbe  skill  and  reputation  of  Domenico,  aud,  say*  Vasari, 
made  up  his  mind  to  g*t  rid  of  him.  He  boacver  pretended  to  have 
a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  ho  courted  his  friendship,  which  he  hsd 
very  little  difficulty  in  acquiring,  as  Domenico  was  a  very  simple  man. 
Domenico  becamo  strongly  attached  to  Castagno  and  taught  him  his 
method  of  painting  in  oil  ;  and  they  spent  their  evening*  generally 
together  and  appeared  to  be  sincere  friends;  Domenico  waa  fond  of 
music,  and  was  a  good  performer  on  tbe  lute.  A*  the  works  advanced 
the  jealousy  of  Castagno  increased,  for  though  a  better  draughtsman 
than  Domenico,  he  was  inferior  in  colouring.  The  works  of  Domenico 
attracted  too  much  attention  to  please  Caatagno,  and  be  determined  to 
put  bis  malicious  design  into  execution.  Upon  a  summer's  evening, 
about  the  year  1464,  Domenico  went  out  aa  usual  with  his  lute  from 
his  work  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  and  Castagno  refused  to  accompany 
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bim,  urging  that  he  still  wished  to  work.  However,  iu  soon  as 
Domeuico  was  pone,  he  started  by  another  route,  waylaid  him,  killed 
lutn  by  striking  him  on  tho  head  with  a  piece  of  lead,  and  returned 
immediately  afterwards  to  hii  work,  as  Domenico  bad  left  him,  where 
be  was  found  by  thn*n  wlio  came  to  toll  him  of  the  accident.  C  o«tagno 
accompanied  thetn  to  the  spot,  before  Dotneuico  was  quite  dead,  and 
tin-  murdered  man  breathed  his  last  in  the  nrm*  of  bi<  murderer,  who 
pretended  to  be  deeply  afll  eted.    It  should  be  mentioned  that  these 


make  up  for  the  want  of  the  varied  and  delicate  combinations  which 
wo  find  in  tho  works  of  Mozart  and  Rossini.  Kven  iu  his  melody  he 
has  sacrificed  tho  smoo'h  aod  graceful  style  of  the  older  Italian  ma  t-  rs 
to  a  lo>id,  violent,  exaggerated  minner;  arid  many  singers  of  the  .lay 
have  learned  by  aad  experience  that  of  nil  til-  music  of  tho  It-hati 
stage  Verdi's  is  the  mo  it  destructive  to  the  voc.»l  power*.  It  i*  inrpos- 
aiblt\  nevertheless,  that  so  much  popularity  could  be  gnine  1  without  a 
certain  amount  of  merit.    In  addition  to  Verdi's  gift  of  melody  he  hat 


facts  depend  apparently  entirely »«!»"'  *  rei...rted  eoiife3.-i  >n  of  Cas-  {  considerable  knowledge  of  dramatic  effect ;  an  1  lo  has  generally  been 
tngno  on  his  death-bed.  DoiirenVo  was  fifty-four  yearn  of  age  when  he  .  happy  in  the  subjects  of  his  pieces  most  of  which  are  inteiestb.fr,  and 
dud,  ami  he  was  buried  iu  Santa  Maria  Nuova.    Hi»  woti.s  in  this  '  «omu  of  them  deeply  tragic.     It  must  be  ad.led,  ton,  that  however 


church  wi  re  never  completed,  and  they  have  now  long  since  been 
devroyed,  but  there  is  still  a  picture  by  him  in  Santa  Lucia  do' 
Maguoli.  He  excelled  in  colouring  and  in  pcr>.pc rtivu :  in  fore- 
shortening he  waB  Very  sl.ilfuhand  goo  1  almoin  design. 

(V.»iri,  I'ife  tie'  I'tttori,  Ac.;  Lanzi,  Maria  /'I'/onr-i,  ke.) 

VKXIK'KO,  DOMK'NICO,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1517,  of  a  patri- 
cian fatuity.  He  applied  himself  to  literature,  and  especially  to 
poetry;  and  was  >  friend  of  Bctnbo  and  other  icarmd  c  .  nternpora. 
rn  a  At  the  sge  of  thirty-two  ho  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  disease 
wh.ch  rendered  him  an  invalid  for  tho  rest  of  hi*  life.   Confined  to  hi* 


fective  hU  education  hcbiuh  to  have  been,  ho  i  as  made  progreas  an  an 
urti.-t  by  tlie  c  dtivatiun  of  his  art.  His  latest  uwkn  are  hi*  le-t  ;  a  d 
in  '  Kignletto"  and  tho  '  Tn  vatorc'  tin  re  are  te  uc-  of  c  ujcert-d  n  u»ic 
constructed  with  a  decree  of  skiil  of  which  his  earlier  composition* 
show  no  trace,  Co  th"  whole,  notwithstanding  the  present  vngu-  of 
Verdi*  opera*,  no  sound  critic  has  ever  esteem  d  bim  a  gteat  lun-i  ia:r, 
or  even  raised  him  to  the  level  of  Eellini  and  Duu.*ctti,  ha  immediate 
predecessor*. 

VEUK,  .SIR  FRANCIS,  a  distinguished  Enp!  »h  military  com- 
the  r.ign  of  Elizabeth,  was  born  iu  1551.    Hi.  father,  of 


apartments  for  many  years,  he  found  comfort  In  the  society  of  ltv.rued  whose  four  sons  ho  was  the  second,  was  Geoffrey  <•:«  Vero  thin:  *,a  of 
men,  who  resorted  rhitbir  to  converse,  debate,  and  Compose  extetn|>oro    John  de  Yore,  fifteenth  tarl  of  Oxford  ;  hi* 


poetry.  These  meeting*  were  the  origin  of  tho  '  Acidemia  Ycm.zaria,' 
tnstituteil  in  1S5S,  of  which  Veniero,  Fedcrico  Badoaro,  and  I'aolo 
Mariuzio  were  the  leading  member 4. 

Veniero  wrote  a  number  of  ]wcm",  remarknb!o  for  their  lively  con- 
ceptions and  power  of  cxprc-aiou  : — '  tvime  dr  Domenico  Veniero  Sena- 
tore  Ver.eziatio  raecolte  i  d  illustrate  dall'  Abate  I'ier  Antonio  Seraesi,' 
Bergamo,  IT.'l.  with  a  biography  of  the  author.  Veniero  however 
indulged  at  time*  in  strained  rhetorical  figures  arid  Conceit*.  He  was 
one  of  the  tiist  to  introduce  acrostics  into  Italian  poetry.  Ho  trans- 
lated se»eral  O.'es  of  Homco,  which  were  published  by  Katducci, 
together  with  translations  from  tho  same  Roman  wr  iter  by  Anuibal 
Cro,  Tris.-ino,  Giulio  Cavaleanti,  aud  other-:  'O.i  Diverse  di  Urazio 
vulgar i/./-ite  da  alcutii  nobiliisinii  Iugcgiu,'  Venice,  4to,  100.',  a  very 
rare  edition. 

Veniero  died  in  15S2.  HU  brother  Lorenzo  was  a  friend  of  Pietro 
Arctino,  and  like  him  wrote  obscene  compositions,  llaffeo  Veniero, 
em  of  Lorenzo,  born  at  Venice  .u  l.'.'.O,  was  an  elegant  poet  both  iu 
ti  e  Italian  language  and  iu  his  native  Venetian  dialect.  Ilia  Venetian 
poems  are  of  the  erotic  kind,  r.n  I  very  free,  a, though  the  author  held 
the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Corfu,  which  ho  obtained  at  an  c.uly  age 
through  family  and  personal  iuter.st,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  resided  in  his  tee.  He  died  in  1566.  at  tho  early  ago  of  thirty-aix 
j ear*.  Among  hi*  Venetian  poems,  one  of  tho  uio-t  successful  was  a 
eau.oti.-  entitled  '  La  Strazz  -sag"  or  '  The  Rugged  Beauty,'  which  it  a 
very  humorous  parody  of  one  of  Petrarch's  can/oni  in  pr.ise  of  Laura. 
There  i..  a  very  obscene  poem  etititb  d  *  La  Zaffeta,'  fal-ely  attr  ibuted 
to  Maff-o  Vetii  to,  but  which  was  publi-he  1  in  1531,  long  before  he 
was  born,  and,  it  ;i|  jie-rs  by  his  father  Lorenzo.  ((Jamba,  'Col- 
le/.i  >i,e  di  Poeti  Ati'.iehi  uel  D;aletto  Veueiiano  ;'  Haym,  '  Biblioteca 
Itai  aua.')  The  Italian  poem*  of  Mufleo  and  hi*  brother  Luigi  have 
b  en  iuscrted  iu  the  edition  of  the  poems  of  their  uacle  Lomenico. 
\  l  iirilio-clii.  '  Stori  i  deil.iLettel-iluia  Italiana.') 

VENl'STl.  MARCKLLO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  16th  century, 
v..*.  ln.:n  at  Maiitus  a'>  lit  the  yen-  1  j  1 5.  lb'  studied  in  Homo 
under  IVriao  del  Va;,'.»,  lor  whutu  he  eve.-nl,  1  many  works,  lie 
telected  by  Mi.h.l  Augelo  to  jaiut  a  email  copy  in  oil  of  LU  Last 
Judjrnent,  iu  tlie  Si*tino  Chapel,  for  the  Cardinal  Farneee,  and  he 
executed  it  so  entirely  to  the  sati-faction  of  Michel  Augelo,  that  ho 
pave  him  many  other  designs  to  paint.  This  excellent  picture  of  the 
Lust  Judgment  is  now  iu  the  Kojnl  Museum  at  Naples:  there  is  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  Agua-'o  Collection  at  1'ari;.  Vouusti  painted  many 
j  i,  tores  for  various  churches  in  Rome;  BkjjUuuo  h.a-  given  ah  ng  U.t 
of  his  works  :  Lut  ho  acquired  a  greater  reputation  by  his  piuturea 
from  the  defi^nsi  of  Miehel  Augeio.  Ho  eiicd  at  Florence,  in  the 
pcutitVa-e  of  (Jregury  XIII.  (1572  15S5.) 

'  VKliDI.  GlL'SI.I'l'K,  is  the  most  popular  Italian  composer  of  the 
day.  tbouch  his  popularity  may  be  regarded  as  bring  of  an  ephemeral 
docrij  '.iou.  The  occurrence,  of  his  life  have  been  nithout  interest, 
as  they  have  not  been  recorded  by  any  biographer  ;  hi*  nrnie  L*iug 
kno*n  only  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  Italian  operas,  rapidly  pro- 
duced within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  attended  with  a  eh  riee  of 
success  which  most  be  a-cribe  1  to  the  degenciacy  of  the  present  Italian 
*;  hool,  and  the  total  absence  of  competition;  for  Verdi,  such  as  he  is, 
has  the  field  entirely  to  himself.  He  is  tiie  last  remnant  of  the  ouco 
splendid  race  of  Ita'.iau  musician*,  and  has  no*,  even  the  shadow  of  a 
rival.  Among  his  numerous  operas  the  following  may  be  mentioned, 
as  poM>  ssed  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  the  mo.t  genera  ly  known:  — 
The  '  Lombards'  '  Krnani,'  the  'Due  I'oscari,"  '  Nahuc  odouassar.'  or 
•Nairn,.'  (pvrformed  in  KuA  ui«l  under  the  title  of  '  Nino '),  '  Kigo- 
lett.i."  the  •  I'rovatore,' and  tho  '  Tiavi.itA'  Front  his  proiluctioris  it 
m  e  i.iiy  be  gathered  that  Verdi's  ma.-i  al  education  ha.  been  slight 
T:,-y  show  the  natural  vein  of  melody  with  which  the  Italian^  are  pro- 
eiinu-utly  g  ted  ;  hut  they  abu  iietray  great  poverty  in  the  resources 
of  art.  He  it  a  shallow  contrapuntist,  and  in  hU  u.e  of  the  orchestra 
h  •  endeavours,  by  iuurdiuate  use  of  the  most  noisy  inbtruments,  to 
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diughter  of  Sir  Riehani  Hardekyn  of  Colchester,  (.if  the  tii>t  thirty 
years  of  his  life  nothing  appear*  to  be  known  :  ho  b  g,n  his  career  of 
active  service  as  one  of  the  captains  of  the  force  e-nt,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Leic:»ter.  to  th-i  assistance  of  tb<?  Dutch  in  tho 
latter  end  of  the  year  1J.S5.  Here  he  soon  made  him*  If  couspicuous 
both  for  bravery  and  conduct ;  and  he  bad  a  lead  ug  pait  in  most  of 
the  chief  paa,age.i  of  the  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the  !S|i.iiiisrds 
throughout  the  next  fifteen  years.  Iu  loj'7  he  was  one  of  the  defen- 
ders of  the  town  of  Sluys  agaiu^t  the  prince  of  r.irma,  to  wlie-ni  liaw 
ever  the  place  was  eventually  forced  to  surrender.  Iu  l.v-S  he  uas 
one  of  the  garrison  who  successfully  defended  Hergoa-op  Zoom  agsiust 
the  same  aa  ailaut;  and  for  his  service.,  em  this  oecifiou  ho  was 
knighteii  by  Lord  NVillougliby,  who  bad  succeeded  Leicester  in  tho 
command  of  tho  English  auxiliaries.  In  15.*y,  living  put  in  command 
of  a  small  corps  of  tix  hundred  of  Ihb  conutryiucn,  and  left  to  iie'eud 
the  Isle  of  B  immel  against  Count  Mau>frl  it,  ho  so  ►trei:g,l.ened  tho 
p!a.:«  by  his  sctive  aud  judicious  measures,  that  the  enemy,  though  in 
great  force,  retired  wilhuut  attacking  it.  Tlie  same  year  he  twice 
threw  *  supply  of  provisions,  aud  the  second  time  also  •  reinforce- 
ment »f  troops,  into  the  town  of  Ilerg,  while  besieged  hy  the  Mar  ;uis 
of  Warrelibou.  Iu  the  litter  of  the.e  attempts  he  ncaily  lo-t  his  life 
in  an  encounter  with  a  party  of  theemuiy;  h.-  ho.Ne  having  bi-eu 
killed  by  a  pike,  fell  upon  him,  aud  he  revived  sen  ral  thrusts  aud 
hurt*  befuie  he  oould  be  extricated.  In  l.'t'i)  ho  iu  like  manner 
nlicved  the  ca»tie  of  Ijtkenhooven  ;  and  in  fies.-itnr  year  ht  recap- 
tured the  town  of  Burick.  His  s«  rvices  iu  15U1  were,  the  surprise  of 
a  fort  near  Zutphen,  which  materially  facilitated  the  reduction  of  that 
town  ;  the  important  a»*i»tauce  which  he  rendered  Coui.t  Vain  ire  at 
thu  »jego  of  Deventer;  and  the  share  he  had  in  the  signal  di^  oiolituro 
given  to  tho  Duke  of  1'aruia  before  lino  i/enburg  fort,  near  Nimeguen, 
which  is  sUte  l  to  have  bi-eu  brought  about  mainly  by  his  management 
and  exertions.  Iu  lf.tl  j  he  obtained  a  seat  iu  the  II u use  of  Co;..;;ioti» 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Le-om.nster  ;  but  ho  is  supposed  to  have 
remained  nevertheless  in  the  service  of  the  States  of  Holland,  although 
it  doe*  not  appear  how  he  was  employ,  d  for  the  next  tor.  e  or  four 
years.  When  tho  hist  expedition  agaiust  Cadis  was  re-  Ive  1  ripao,  in 
the  beginning  of  1590,  Sir  Francis  Vero  w»<  sent  for  to  England,  and 
theme  despatched  back  immediately  to  intimate  the-  de  ign  to  the 
Stales;  aud  having  thru  joined  the  expedition  a.  one  of  iho  euiu- 
liuudeia  of  the  laud  forces  and  cue  of  tho  council  of  «  -,r  app  m.ted 
to  aivi-e  the  cjmmandcrs  in  chief,  Lord*  Essex  an  i  Ho«ar.l  of 
Euiugliain,  ho  greatly  distinguished  himself,  both  in  the  a  lion  with 
the  Spanish  lloet,  on  tho  2'  tu  of  June,  and  iu  the  sueco <-l ul  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Cadiz  two  days  after.  Tlie  Infer  par'  of  ton  jetr 
ho  spent  iu  Eug'an.i ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  l.'t'T  ws  I'm- 1  bita  ugaiu 
iu  lloilaud,  where  ho  and  Sir  Robert  Si  -ne-y  commanded  the  E  .g.t-h 
auiiiiwie^  iu  too  eog.gemeut  near  Turuhout  on  the  "Jltii  of  .la  nary, 
in  which  tho  Spauiards  were  del.  ated  «i  h  giv  ,t  sbin.-hte:  by  Count 
Maurice.  Iu  the  summer  of  this  year  he  attain  ace  in ;.anie  I  his 
patron  the  Earl  of  Es-ex  on  his  se  oi  l  expe.i.ti  ui  aga.u.t  Spain, 
which  was  attended  with  no  result;  and  aftji-  his  return  home  he 
lvc  ived  from  tho  iiue.  n  thu  govcrntuent  of  Bi  iil  ..the  Brill  ',  which 
was  one  of  the  cautionary  towns,  as  they  ttetv  called,  giv.  n  up  for  a 
time  by  tho  Dutch  to  their  English  niln  *.  He  also  held  under  tho 
States  tho  command  of  th»  English  troops  ill  the  s  nice  of  llol.and  ; 
uad  although  ho  ro-ided  principally  at  hi*  gover:t:::ont,  he  made 
r -pcatcd  vid'.s  to  Euglaud,  nml  bo'h  n'V  n  '.  i  at  court  and  was 
oec-b-ionally  employed  in  negoeiatiug  afXair*  of  state  bet*-. -en  l.liz  il*th 
and  the  Dutch  government.  Iu  A  .  'U.l  \M>,  when  a  Slavish  inva- 
sion was  apprchemlo  I,  ho  was  sent  f  >r  home  in  great  lus.ee,  and  con- 
stitute^l  lord-marshal ;  and  it  is  sjiid  tlia'.  it.  at  one  time  pioposcd 
to  make  him  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  He  appeals  to  have  been  per- 
sonal y  a  favoui  it  •  of  I '  lizahrt'ii.  aud  E^s  x  al-o  .  e-i  :us  to  have  been 
hi<  steady  friend,  although  ho  himself  imagined  at  one  time  that  ho 
had  not  been  woU  used  by  that  nobleman ;  but  ho  had  drawn  upou 
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bitriolf  the  rivalry  and  jednu.»y  of  Raleigh  and  tho  enmity  of 
Ruleig'i.  Iu  lh'W  ho  waa  joined  with  Count  Kroe«t  of  Nassau  and 
Conn  t  Solmc  iu  tlio  eo:uu:ai  d  uf  the  irmy  which  the  Dutch  *ent  into 
FLmlera;  and  to  bis  exertion*  wj»  principally  owing  a  great  victory 
<i':itair,o,l  over  tho  Spaniards,  near  Nieupott,  on  tho  Ith  of  July.  Sir 
Fran. i»  revived  two  td.ots  in  lh«  thigh  in  thU  battle;  but  ho  kept 
the  Cold  his  horse  fell  dead  under  him,  when  he  was  wiUi  diii- 
eulty  risciud.  Tho  following  year,  on  the  Arubduko  Albert  sitting 
down  before  Ostend,  at  tho  head  i  t  an  army  «f  12,0u0  men,  ho  waa 
appointed  by  tlio  State*  general  of  all  their  force*  in  and  about  tba*. 
important  place,  and  iuimediat  ly  threw  himself  into  the  beleaguere  1 
town.  Here,  with  very  itiadrqirito  ri-.wurc, s,  ho  held  out  for  about 
•i,'ht  mouths,  having  succeeded  in  repelling  a  general  attack  of  tho 
enemy  cu  tho  7th  of  January  100:!;  and  thou,  on  tho  7th  of  March, 
ho  resigned  hia  government  to  Fred,  rick  Dorp,  wlio  had  been  app  duted 
by  tho  SUtea  to  succeed  him.  O.etend  capitulated  at  last  in  \>'"  i. 
after  the  »ega  had  1  wed  mora  than  three  year*  and  three  mouth*, 
and  Lid  coat  the  live*,  it  ha*  been  asserted,  of  above  Hlrt.OOO  men. 
Hia  detente  of  ( Mend,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  had  received  a  wound 
iu  the  head  by  tho  accidental  bursting  of  a  cannon,  was  Vera*  la-,', 
■en  ice.  Ho  wu*  reappointed  to  the.  gnvornment  of  the  Ui ill  on  the 
accession  of  King  Jim™ ;  and  r.o  died  in  Kngland  on  tho  2Sth  uf 
August  lfinS.  lie  i,  i-Uled  Governor  both  of  tho  Brill  and  of  Port** 
mouth  on  bis  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  trectod  by  hi?  widow, 
Elizabeth,  second  diug  iter  of  John  Dent,  oitiz-'ii  of  London-  Uy  tin* 
lady  (who  afterxard*  be  ame  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  Murray,  a 
con  of  tho  Earl  of  Tulhbardiue,  in  Scotland)  ho  had  three  sous  and 
two  daughters,  ad  of  whom  died  before  him.  HU  military  achieve- 
ments have  been  recorded  by  hia  own  pen  in  'Tho  Commentaries  of 
Sir  Francis  V.re,  bring  divers  piece*  of  ecrvico  wherein  ho  had 
command,  written  by  himself  in  way  of  Commentary;'  which  were 
published,  from  hia  original  manuscript,  iu  folio,  at  Cambridge,  in 
l'J.-.7,uy  William  Dillmghatn,  U.l). 

VEHK,  HuliACK,  or  HollATIO,  LOUD  VERK,  was  the  youngest 
of  tbe  three  brothers  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  and  was  born  at  Kirby 
Hall  in  Essex,  in  10o5.  He  accompanied  his  brother  to  Holland  in 
15S5,  and  shared  in  moat  of  his  exploit*  and  enterprises  there,  as  well 
as  in  tho  first  expedition  to  Cadiz,  for  his  valour  on  which  last  occa- 
sion be  received  tbe  honour  of  knighthood.  He  particularly  *igiialue  1 
himsdf  loth  in  the  battle  of  Nieupurt  and  in  the  defence  of  Ustond. 
In  lOud  he  joined  tho  army  uuder  Prince  Maurice,  mid  in  loul  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  tho  reduction  of  the  town  of  Sluys.  In  the 
c.impdgn  of  tbe  following  year,  a  retreat  which  ho  succeeded  in 
tfi'ec;iug,  with  1000  men,  from  the  Spauiri  general  Spinola,  acquired 
i  much  reputation,  and  extorted  tho  highest  praise  from  Spmoia 
Ou  tbe  deat  i  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  hint  both  its 
governor  of  the  P.rill,  and  as  gen,  ral  of  tlio  English  forces  in  tho 
service  of  Holland  ;  but  the  twelve  years'  truco  oi-tween  the  Dutch 
and  tho  Spaniard  i  kept  him  out  of  tho  held  for  tbe  remainder  of  the 
time  that  be  In  Id  tlio  former  of  these  appointment*.  The  town  of 
ill  ill  being  delivered  up  to  tin-  Dutch  iu  lhlli.  Sir  Horace  Vere 
was  allowud  a  pennon  by  the  king  iu  consideration  of  his  services. 
Iu  Ihli  ho  assisted  the  Priuoe  of  Orange  in  putting  down  tho 
Keinonstrauts.  at  Utrecht,  n  measure  of  violence,  one 


of  tho  results  of  wh.ch  mi  tho  destruction  of  tho  grand 
ll.il ucvehit,  who  hud  been  tho  attached  friend  of  .Sir  FraueU  Vere. 
In  1010,  when  forces  were  raised  in  England  for  tho  assistance  of  th« 
elector  palatine,  Frederic  V.,  in  his  attempt  bo  secure  tlie  crown  of 
Bohemia,  Sir  Horace  Vtrc  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  them; 
and  ho  behav.d  with  his  usual  spirit  in  the  disastrous  contest  which 
ciiMicd.  keeping  the  enemy  at  l  ay  as  long  aa  it  waa  possible,  till  ho 
was  obliged  to  surrender  Mannheim,  the  last  place  of  strength  into 
wli  ch  hu  threw  himself,  to  tho  Austrian  general,  Count  Tilly,  in 
January  102J.  Alter  his  return  home,  he  was,  'gnUi  of  July  H>21, 
nominated  by  King  James  one  of  tho  council  of  war  appointed  to 
in siuge  tbe  busings*  of  tho  palatinate:  and  immediately  alter  tho 
aeeciun  of  Cnarle*  I.  he  was,  on  the  25th  of  July  162 i,  raised  to 
the  peerage,  by  tint  title  of  llaron  Vere,  of  Tilbury,  in  tho  county  of 
T.aeex.  Ho  waj  tho  tirst  peer  made  by  Charle*.  Iu  March  1WJ,  ou 
th»  death  of  tho  earl  of  Totoeas.  Lord  Vere  was  made  master  of  the 
ordnmce  for  life.  Still  retaining  bin  post  of  commander  in-chief  of 
the  Liuh-h  forces  iu  the  Netherlands,  he  continued  occasionally  to 
visit  that  country,  and  to  take  part  in  tbe  war:  but  nothing  further 
thst  i.  men, or,lile  ia  related  of  hi*  military  career.  The  last  two 
years  of  bis  life  wore  spent  in  Eagland,  where  he  died  auddenly  on 
the  '-il  l  of  May  l>li5,  being  struck  with  apoplexy  aa  h-  eat  at  dinner 
in  the  buuso  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  at  Whitehall.  Fuller,  who  knew 
Lord  Vere,  desi  nbes  him,  in  hi*  '  Worthies,'  a*  having  "  more  meek- 
ness and  as  much  valour  as  his  bruther;  "  audaa  "ao  pious,  that  he 
first  made  his  peace  with  Cod  before  he  went  out  to  war  with  man." 
Sir  1'r.in  is,  he  cays,  was  more  feared.  Sir  Horace  more  loved,  by 
the  soldiers.  Ly  hi*  wife  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tracey, 
of  Toddiogton,  in  tho  couuty  of  Gloucester,  who  hud  been  previously 
married  to  Mr.  William  Hoby  (and  who  long  turvived  her  second 
husband  nlst,  dying,  in  1671,  at  tbe  age  of  ninety),  Lord  Vere  had 
five  daughters:  Anne,  married  to  John  HollU,  second  earl  of  Clare; 
Mary,  married  first  to  Sir  Roger  Townshend,  father  of  the  first 
VUcount  Townahend,  *econdly  to  Mildmay  Faue,  earl  of  Westmore- 


land ;  Catherine,  married  to  Oliver  St,  John,  Fxq.,  ancestor  of  Lord 
Ldingbroko ;  Anne,  inirried  to  Thoma<,  Lord  Kairfax  ;  and  Dorothy, 
married  to  John  W  olst  uholat,  K«j.,  by  whom  however  nhe  bad  no 
is^ue.  In  liii'i  an  octavo  vedume  waa  published  at  Loudon,  dedicated 
to  Lady  Vere,  entitled  "  Elegie-*,  celebrating  the  happy  Memory  of  Sir 
lloratto  Vera.'  etc. 

VEIIE'LIL-S,  OLA'US.  a  celebrated  Swolidi  antiquary,  whoao  rcil 
name  was  Ul.xv  Wrw.,  was  born  ou  tho  l^th  of  February  1G1S,  in 
tho  village  of  KaguiUDlorp,  in  tho  dioc  -e  of  Linkofdug.  Ho  received 
hia  first  education  fioin  his  father,  Xicolaus  Werl,  who  waa  pastor 
at  Ingatorp.  After  the  completion  of  his  preparatory  education  in 
tho  public  school  at  Linkoping,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Dorpat, 
in  Livouia,  which  waa  then  a  Swedish  province.  Aft  r  a  stay  of  four 
years,  he  returned  to  Swelen,  and  fininh-d  b.s  studies  at  Upsala.  In 
1(>1 4  h'i  l>eeamo  private  tutor  to  two  young  Swouish  barons,  whom  be 
accompanied  iu  IGTS  on  a  tour  through  Denmark,  Uermany,  Holland, 
Switxerlaud,  Italy,  and  France.  At  P., lis  the  party  stayed  a  whole 
year.  On  Ids  return  to  Sweden  in  1(151,  0.oecu  Chrbitiua  ap|>uinted 
him  piWeaaor  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Dorpat,  and  the  year 
aftsT  he  receive-!  the  samo  otllce  iu  the  university  of  Upnala,  in 
addition  to  winch  he  was  made  qutoitnr  of  the  university,  in  IGn'J 
he  became  professor  of  Swedish  •ntieiuitiee,  and  iu  1  COG  antiquary  to 
King  t'harlea  XI.,  and  Ass,-(isj>r  Auti'iuititutn  in  tho  king*  privy- 
eriuucil.  In  li>7U  ho  wis  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  library  of 
Upssla,  which  was  a  kind  of  sinecure,  and  was  only  given  to  eminent 
scholar*  "as  a  comfort  iu  their  old  age,  af t-  r  tiiey  had  achieved  Her- 
culean labours.'*  Vere  ins  died  on  the  1st  of  January  IDs..  Iu  the 
Swedish  epitaph  on  hia  tombstone  ho  ia  called  a  real  '  Runic  atone,' 
to  express  his  immense  antiquarian  knowledge. 

Vereliu»  is  the  author  of  numerous  worts,  chiefly  on  Scandinavian 
antiquities,  of  which  he  possessed  a  most  extensive  knowledge.  Hi* 
historical  statement*  must  bo  reooived  with  great  caution,  as  he  was 
biassed  by  cortain  opinion*  re«pecting  the  Swedi-h  origin  of  the  Cloths, 
which  wore  then  common  among  tho  Swo.dsh  historians.  Iu  ad  ii'iou 
to  this,  Yerolius  was  very  tenacious  in  hu  opinions,  however  extra- 
vagant they  might  be,  and  of  very  irritable  temperament,  as  we  see 
especially  in  his  polemical  writings  against  hia  old  friend  J  dm 
Schetler  of  Strasburg,  about  the  meaning  cf  tho  name  Upsala.  Rut 
V.  rclius  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  be-t  writer*  on  tbe  early  hintory 
and  antiquities  of  Scandinavia.  Hi*  principal  work*  are:  1,  '  Uoth- 
rici  et  liolti,  Wo^trogothiaj  Regum,  Histuria,  &c,  aceeduiit  uoUo 
Joannis  Schefifen,  (Argeutorateuais,)'  fro,  l'|<ala.  DiCl.  'Ibis  is  tho 
first  edition  of  an  old  work  written  in  the  old  Scandinavian  language, 
or,  as  the  editor  calls  it,  the  tJothie  language.  It  oouiains  the  original 
text  and  a  Swedinh  translation,  together  with  a  vocabulary  in  which 
the  meaning  of  Scandinavian  won  Is  is  explained  iu  laitiu.  2,  'let 
Stycke  at  Kouung  Olaf  Tryggiaion'*  Saga  haiikun  pa  Gainmal  Gotcka 
Reakrifwit  hafwa  Oddur  Hunk,'  ic  ,  bvo,  Upsisla,  lbti.i  (i.  e.  '  A  frag- 
ment ol  Kiug  O.  Tryggia-ou'e  Saga,  written  in  old  Got  hie  by  Mouk 
Oddur.)  II,  '  llerrauela  ooli  Rosa  Kign/  6vo,  L'paala,  ltiijei,  with 
a  Sacdi-h  traiislntioii.  4,  •  Manndiielio  oompcnoiosa  iul  Hutiogra- 
pliisni,'  kc,  to].,  L'psala,  1075.  This  is  wriltcii  in  Swedish,  and 
dedica-od  t<i  the  celebrated  Axel  Oxenstierna,  and  contains  thirty 
b-autiful  Runic  inscriol  i.ma.  5,  '  Notaj  in  Epi.tolam  defensoriaut 
chiria^iiui  viri,  J.  ScheQ'eri,  Argoutoratensis,  do  situ  ac  vocabulo  L'psa- 
liae,'  loL,  Upsala,  16S1.  Thia  work  ia  written  wiUi  snob  bitterness  and 
vebeinence,  that  it  was  prohibited  two  mouths  after  its  publication. 
After  his  death  appeared— 0,  'Index  Linguas  veteria  Scytbo  Seandim 
sive  Gothicat,'  &c,  edited  by  Olaua  Rudtieck,  fol,  Upsala,  16U1.  7, 
'  Epitoiuarum  Histvriio  Suio-Gothicte  libri  iv.,  et  Gotborutn  extra 
patnain  Krstaruui  libri  ii.,'  edited  by  P.  Schenbtrg,  Ito,  Stockholm, 
1160.  There  are  also  two  orations  of  Vi  relius,  viz.,  »,  '  Uratio  1'anegy- 
rioa  de  Pace  Suio-<iermnnicn,  habita  Lugduui-Ratavorum,'  fol.,  Lcy,l,  u, 
ldiy.  9,  'Memorial  iilustriasimi  Comitia  Axelu  Oxenstierna  Oratio 
Fmicbris,'  fol.,  Upsala,  1655. 

(Claudius  An  heniuaOrnhielm,  •  Vita  Olai  Vereiii,"  in  tlio  Epilomarum 
UUtoria  Suio-UothiaB  Lib.  1  V.,  where  also  a  complete  \M  »t  tho  work* 
of  Verolius  is  given:  Compare  Joehtr,  Atijem.  Grfthrltn-Ltxie.,  and 
lih-y.  in  tiio  liuyrapbit  U nutrttlU.) 

VERGKNNES,  CHARLES  GRAVIKR,  f'OMTE  DE.  the  son  of  a 
president  'h  mortier'  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  was  bom  in  tliat 
town  on  the  2sth  of  December  1717.  Hi*  family  had  only  recently 
been  admitted  among  the  '  nobleeae  de  la  rob*.'  M.  de  Chavigny.  who 
had  beeu  envoy  iu  Spain  and  England,  and  whose  niece  had  marries)  a 
brother  of  Vergennes,  undertook  to  initiate  tbe  young  man  into  the 
diplomatic  career  :  ho  took  htm  as  attas  hd  to  Lisbon  iu  1710. 

In  1713  the  French  court  exerted  itself  to  procure  the  imperial 
crown  for  the  elector  of  Ravaria.  Chavigny  waa  sent  to  Frankfurt  to 
manage  the  electoral  diet,  and  Vergeuue*  accompanied  him.  After 
the  doath  of  Charles  VII.,  Chavigny  returned  with  bis  popd  to  Lisbon. 
Here  Vergennes  fo  ind  for  the  lint  time  an  opportunity  to  displsy  hia 
capacity  for  business.  The  rival  claim*  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  tbe 
territory  of  Munto  Video  were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  court 
of  Versailles.  Vergennes  is  said  to  have  couden*ed  into  a  memoir  of 
four  page*  the  substanco  of  tho  voluminous  pleadings  of  the  (tarties. 
'The  Marquis  d'Argenson  was  delighted  with  the  abridgment ;  and  in 
1750  the  young  diplomatist  was  appointed  minister  to  the  electoral 
court  of  Trier.   Tbe  meddling  occupant  ot  that  ecclesiastical  print;- 
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pality  bad  contrived  to  mako  bii  court  the  centm  of  tha  political 
intrigues  of  Germany.  Ho  held,  in  addition  to  tha  electoral  arch- 
bishopric of  Trier,  tha  bisbnprie  of  Worm*,  was  co-director  of  the 
circl*  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  provost  of  EUwangen,  and  senior  of  the 
ecclesiastical  bench  in  the  diet  of  the  circle  of  Suabia.  1IU  inter- 
ference waa  f.  It  everywhere.  The  empress-queen  wan,  in  1750, 
anxiously  pressing  the  election  of  her  »on  Joseph,  atill  a  child,  as 
King  of  the  Roman*.  The  failure  of  hercanvais  *u  attributed  to  the 
in8uence  acquired  by  Vergennea  over  the  Elector  of  Trier. 

A  visit  juiid  by  'George  II.  of  En^lnnd  to  hia  paternal  estates  in 
Germany  was  seized  upon  by  Maria  Theresa  to  renew  her  intrigue*. 
Tho  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  wiahed  the  imp<rial  dignity  to  remain 
in  the  House  of  Austria,  oaaembled  a  congress  of  the  minister*  of  all 
the  rhetors  at  Hanover.  Tho  discussions  of  tbi*  asaerahly  ended  in 
nothing;  and  Vergennoi,  who  had  been  sent  to  it  by  hi*  court, 
obtained  the  credit  of  having  foiled  the  English  minister.  Newcastle 
shifted  the  scene  to  Mannheim,  and  Vergeunes(1753)  wai  immediately 
tent  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  detached  the  elector-palatine  from  a  con 
vention  he  wms  about  to  conclude  with  the  elector  of  Hanover  in  sup- 
port of  tho  project*  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  Wrede,  the  minister  of  tho 
palatii .ate,  was  obliged  to  repair  in  person  to  Paria  to  apologise  for  hi* 
denlirg*  with  England  and  the  euiprtsa. 

From  Germany  Vergennea  was  sent  to  Constantinople.  Count 
Detail*  urn.  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  died  suddenly  on  the  21st  of 
November  1754.  A  secret  correspondence  had  been  carried  on 
through  his  instrumentality  between  the  Ottoman  court  and  Lout* 
XV.,  unknown  to  the  king'*  minister*.  It  wag  a  matter  of  con- 
Ecquence  therefore  to  the  king  and  hU  favourites  that  the  paper*  of 
the  drces.ed  atnbaaaador  should  not  fall  into  indiscreet  hands. 
Vergennea  waa  deemed  trustworthy,  but  his  birth  and  his  youth 
were  obstacles  to  hia  appointment  to  tho  charge  of  ambassador. 
Chaviguy  is  Raid  to  have  helped  the  courtiers  in  this  dilemma  by 
persuaiiug  the  Marquis  do  Puyeieux,  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
that  an  envoy  extraordinary,  or  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  waa 
perfectly  competent  to  transact  all  the  business  of  Franco  at  Coo- 
stantmoplo  ;  and  that  an  an  agent  of  that  rank  would  receive  a  lower 
salary,  and  might  live  at  less  expense  than  an  ambassador,  the 
difference  might  be  employed  to  pay  off  tho  debt*  Contracted  by 
Count  Desalleurs.  Vergenne*  waa  accordingly  appointed,  and  em- 
bat  ked  in  a  merchant-vessel  for  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  in 
company  with  the  Baron  do  Tott  in  May  1755.  The  Porto  received 
him  under  tho  designation  of  minister  plenipotentiary;  but  aftv-r  a 
few  months,  in  consequence  of  a  reprraentation  from  tho  sultan, 
Vergenne*  received  the  title  of  ambassador. 

He  had  a  difficult  game  to  play.  England  and  Prussia  urged  the 
Porte  to  declare  war  against  the  empi  esses  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
Yergennes  represented  that  these  princesses  bt-ing  on  friendly  terms 
with  France,  must  necessarily  be  well  disposed  to  Turkey,  the  ally 
of  Fiance.  Tho  peace  of  1763  put  an  end  to  these  intrigues,  but 
serious  difficulties  ensued.  Catherine  II.  invaded  Poland  on 
of  tho  opposition  offered  to  Poniatowski,  whom  she  had  been 
in  placing  on  tho  throne.  The  Porte,  which  had 
integrity  of  Poland,  waa  disposed  to  interfere.  Ver- 
gennea believing  that  Turkey  was  too  weak  to  thwart  tho  designs  of 
the  empress,  luid  that  it  would  only  draw  down  upon  itaelf  a  partici- 
pation in  the  disasters  of  Poland,  counselled  neutrality.  The  Duke 
do  Chuiseul  oxclaimed  loudly  againat  tha  apathy  of  the  Dirau  and 
the  timidity  of  Vergenne*.  Money  was  remitted  to  the  ambassador 
with  Mr.ct  injunctions  to  spare  no  efforts  to  engage  Turkey  in 
hostilities,  against  Russia.  Tho  minister  was  preparing  reluctantly  to 
obey,  when  an  accident  brought  about  what  he  had  hesitated  to  under- 
Some  Cosaaka  made  a  predatory  irruption  into  the  Crimea, 
Do  Tott,  who  had  been  accredited  by  Choiseul  to  the  khan, 
1  him  to  make  reprisals.  This  led  to  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  ajrainst  Russia  by  tho  sultan,  on  the  30th  of  October. 

Vergeuuca'a  despatch  containing  the  intelligence  of  this  event  waa 
crossed  on  tho  way  by  the  courier  who  brought  his  recall.  Ho  canned 
back  with  him  to  Paria  tho  money  sent  to  bribe  the  Divan  to  under- 
take a  war,  into  which  circumstance*  hud  precipitated  them  ucboUL  ht. 
The  Duke  do  ChoUeul  aaaigned  the  marriage  which  Vergennea  had 
Contracted  with  tho  widow  of  a  surgeon  of  Pora  as  tho  niwo  for 
recalling  him.  Vcrgcnno* 'a  recall  waa  much  regretted  by  the  French 
residents  at  Para,  who  presented  him  with  a  gold-hilted  sword  (uoe 
dW-e  d'or)  ou  the  occasion.  On  his  return  to  France  he  took  up  his 
abode  on  a  property  he  possessed  in  burgundy,  and  remained  in 
retirement  until  the  fall  of  the  Duke  do  Choiseul. 

La  Vnlliore.  who  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  for  a  short  time 
after  Choiseuls  retirement,  sent  Vergennea  to  Sweden,  allowing  him 
to  draw  up  his  own  instruction*.  He  remained  at  that  court  till  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  It  was  during  his  residence  that  Gustavua  III. 
accomplished  the  revolution  which  converted  .Sweden  into  an  absolute 
luoi.ori  by.  Gustavo*  had  mado  the  French  minister  the  confidant  of 
ht*  designs,  and  the  minister  imparted  them  to  hi*  own  court,  but 
represented  them  a*  romantic  visions.  The  cabinet  of  Versailles 
however  directed  bitn  to  aoist  tho  king  of  Sweden  with  money ;  and 
when  Giihtavus  carried  his  scheme!  into  effect,  the  credit  of  directing 
him  was  ottnbuted  at  Versailles  to  Vergcnie*,  who  wu  a,  a  rewatd 
de  Vcpee. 


On  tho  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  (July  1774),  Vergennea  waa  made 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Ho  remained  minister  till  his  death,  in 
17*7,  having  held  along  with  the  portfolio  of  his  department  that  of 
president  of  the  Council  of  Finance  during  the  last  lew  years  of  bis 
life.  The  lea  iiag  achievement*  of  hi*  ministrv  wore  as  follows  : — In 
May  1777  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  tho  Swiss  canton,  in  lieu  of  the 
separate  treaties  which  it  had  been  customary  to  enter  into  with  each. 
On  the  Gth  of  February  1778  he  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
tho  United  States  of  North  America.  He  contrtbut  d  materially 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern 
maritime  power*,  and  assisted  in  persuading  Spain  and  Holland  to 
commence  hostilities  against  England.  And  by  these  means  he  became 
an  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  State*  by  the  mother-country  in  17S3.  In  1779  he  obtained 
favourable  conditions  for  tho  elector  of  Bavaria  from  Joseph  11. ;  and 
in  17b5  ho  persuaded  tho  emperor  and  the  United  Provinces  to  submit 
their  difference*  to  tho  arbitration  of  Louis  XVI.  His  lost  labour  was 
the  negocialion  of  a  treaty  of  oommerco  with  England  in  the  je.irs 
1765  and  1790;  aud  a  similar  convention  with  Russia  in  17S7, 
surviving  the  conclusion  of  the  latter  only  fourtei-u  days.  He  died  on 
the  13th  of  February  1787,  after  having  served  hi*  'country  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador  and  thirteen  a*  minister  of 
state.    He  left  a  large  fortune. 

As  a  diplomatist.  Vergennea,  except  in  the  case  of  hi*  Turkish 
mission,  appears  to  have  received  credit  for  accomplishing  arrange- 
ment* which  in  some  coses  had  been  brought  about  without  hi*  inter- 
ference, and  in  others  against  his  wishes.  It  ought  however  to  l<a 
at  the  saruo  time  that  the  course  he  wished  to  see 


in  the  case  of  Turkey  would  have  been  the  moat 
country,  and  that  had  Gustavua  III.  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  Ver- 
gennea, he  would  have  acted  more  in  consonanco  with  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  for  the  permanent  advantage  of  his  country.  Tho  port 
takeu  by  Vergennea  in  the  American  contest,  and  in  the  arrai>g<-uieut 
of  tho  commercial  treaty  with  England,  is  equally  creditable  to  bis 
liberality  aud  to  tho  soundness  of  hU  economical  opinions.  Here  too 
however,  as  in  his  diplomatic  mission*,  he  appears  rather  to  have  left 
what  was  inovitablo  to  happen  of  itself,  than  to  have  exerted  himself 
to  accomplish  what  he  considered  desirable.  He  appear*  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  diplomatic  talent  of  lookiug  wi-c,  doing 
nothing,  keeping  his  own  secret,  and  t-iking  credit  for  any  good  that 
was  done.  Ho  carried  diplomacy  into  private  life,  and  was  always  on 
hia  guard  :  on  the  other  hand,  ho  was  of  an  afftc'ionate  disposition, 
extremely  fond  of  children,  and  an  honest  man.  It  was  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  integrity  of  Vergennea  that  made  Maurepas  recoin 
mend  him  to  Louis  XVI.  for  tho  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  ;  audit 
was  the  king's  conviction  to  the  name  effect  that  enabled  Vergennea  to 
overcome  all  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  court 

VEKGI'LIUS,  or  VlltGILUTS,  PuI.YDORUS,  was  a  native  of 
Urbino  in  Italy.  Polydorc  Vergil  first  made  himself  known  bv  a 
small  collection  of  Adsgia,  or  proverbs,  whirh  he  published  in  149\ 
and  which  was  several  times  reprinted  in  the  cour-e  of  tho  next 
half  century,  liaylo  quotes  an  edition  of  it  ia  bis  possession  prime  1 
at  Basel,  in  8vo,  in  1541,  which  professed  to  be  ac  ordim:  to  the 
author*  fourth  revision.  Them  is  a  fir- at  deal  about  this  book  of 
proverbs  in  the  Letter*  of  Erasmus,  who,  according  to  tho  notion  o! 
Vergil,  had  behaved  unfairly  in  omitting  all  mention  of  it  lu  his  o*vu 
subsequent  work  of  the  same  kind.  Erasmus,  very  characteristically, 
when  tho  booksellers;  wanted  to  suppress  a  preface  of  Polvdo.es  to  a 
new  edition  of  his  book  in  wbiidi  he  laid  his  complaint  before  the 
public,  would  nut  hear  of  auch  a  thing;  and  the  two  aobors  continued 
exc-lleut  friend*,  as  they  had  been  before.  Polydore  at  last  of  his 
own  accord  withdrew  tho  obnoxious  preface;  aud  we  find  bun  in 
after-yeara  one  of  the  various  persona  by  whom  Eioj-lius  was  supplnd 
with  money  to  buy  a  horse- an  article  which  tho  great  schoUr  was 
constantly  in  want  of.  Polydore  also  suppressed,  at  the  request  of 
Erasmus,  a  reiteration  of  his  complaint,  which  he  had  put  into  a 
dedicatory  episllo  prefixed  to  his  next  work,  entitled  •  De  Rertim 
Iuveutoribu*,'  first  published  in  three  books  in  llJ'j,  aud  again  at 
Strasbourg  in  1509.  Being  in  holy  orders,  he  waa  before  15u3  sent 
over  to  England  by  Pope  Al-  zander  VI.  to  co  U-ct  the  tax  called 
Peter-pence  ;  aud  be  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  this  country,  continuing  hia  residence  long  after  he  lost  his 
office,  of  which  he'  was  the  last  holder.  In  1517  be  republish  d  st 
Loudon  his  work  '  De  Rerum  loventoi  ibu*,'  extended  to  euht  bocks 
A  fourth  edition  of  it  was  brought  out  at  Basel,  in  12iuo,  in  153i>, 
and  another  in  8vo,  in  1554  ;  and  there  isa  12rno  eoition  of  it,  printed 
at  A  luster  lam  by  Ludov.  Elzevir  so  late  as  li>71,  along  with  another 
work  by  Vergil,  threo  books  of  dialogue*  entitled  'l>e  I'rodigns," 
against  divination,  which  he  appears  to  have  buidied  at  London  in 
laUti,  although  the  first  edition  mentioned  by  Ce-uer  ia  one  printed  at 
Basel  in  l.'.:tl.  Bayle  hail  another  printed  at  Basel,  in  Mo,  in  1545, 
and  containiug  also  two  book*  '  I>o  Pit:rutia,'  ouo  'De  Vita  Peifecta,' 
and  one  «De  MendacuV  all  by  this  author.  Krasmu*.  in  oue  of  hi* 
Letters,  also  speaks  of  a  translation  of  the  'Monachus-  of  ^t. 
Cbryaoatotn,  which  Vergil  bad  printed  at  Pari*  in  1528,  and  dedicated 
to  him. 

Soon  after  he  catno  to  England,  Vergil  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Church  Lingtou  in  Leicestershire,  and  in  1507  ho  waa  mado  arch- 
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deacon^of  Wells,  and  was  alto  collated  in  the  udm  year^lrst  totha 


of  Scamelsby  in  the  cathedral  of 
1513,  for  that  of  Oxgato  in  St  Pauls!  Id  1525  he  published'  at 
London,  in  ovo,  but  from  a  very  imperfect  and  corrupt  copy,  tho 
firat  edition  of  the  fragment  of  Uildaa,  entitled  'Do  Calamitate, 
Excidio,  et  Couqueetu  BriUunua'  Ue  dedicated  it  to  Bishop  Tonetall; 
and,  according  to  Nicolaon,  the  aame  bad  text  waa  reprinted  in  8 to 
at  Ba«el  in  1541,  in  12mo  at  Loudon  in  1563,  and  in  tbo  5th  volume 
of  the  ParU  '  Bibliotheca  Patruni '  of  1610,  ("olio.  Vergil  fiuiihed  hia 
principal  woik,  hia  '  Historia  Auglica,'  a  bUtory  of  Knglaud  from  the 
curliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  in  twenty-eix 
books,  in  1533 :  the  dedication  to  Henry  VII L  ia  dated  in  August  of 
that  year,  and  the  first  edition  approre  to  have  been  published  at 
Basel,  in  folio,  in  1531.  It  waa  reprinted  at  Basel  in  the  aame  form 
In  153(1,  1550,  1570,  and  1583;  and  in  octavo  at  Leyden,  uudor  the 
care  of  Autouiu*  Thysius,  in  1549,  and  again  in  1557.  For  clearness 
of  narrative  and  neatness  of  atyle  Polydore  Vergil  ia  perhaps  the  first 
of  our  Latin  hiatoriana,  and  there  are  also  a  good  many  tbinga  in  hia 
work  which  are  not  to  be  found  elaowhero ;  but  be  doea  not  stand 
high  as  an  authority.  It  ia  alleged  that  he  destroyed  numerous 
original  documents  which  he  had  made  nae  of  in  preparing  his  work, 
or.  according  to  another  version  of  the  itory.  tent  them  off  to  Home. 
Hia  ignorance  of  tho  language  and  customs  of  the  country  has  also  no 
doubt  betrayed  him  into  some  mistakes.  He  is  charged  however  with 
having  been  principally  misled  by  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
old  religion,  although  be  was  hardly  accounted  a  good  Roman  Catholic 
in  all  points.  Various  passages  in  hie  work  '  De  lie  rum  Inveutoribus' 
are  condemned  in  the  '  Indices  Librorum  Probibitorum  et  Expurga- 
torum and  John  Bale  states  that  he  approved  of  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  waa  opposed  to  the  worship  of  images.  Nor  waa 
he  deprived  of  his  preferments  either  by  Henry  VU1.  or  even  by 
Edward  VI. 

He  left  England  in  1550.  Burnet,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,' Part  ii.,  says  under  that  date,  '  This  year  Polydore  Vergil,  who 
had  been  now  almost  forty  [fifty  !]  years  in  England,  growing  old, 
desired  leave  to  go  nearer  the  sun,  which  was  granted ;  and,  in  con- 
aideration  of  the  public  service  he  was  thought  to  have  done  the 
nation  by  his  History,  bo  wss  p<rmitted  to  bold  bis  archdeaconry  of 
Wells  aad  his  prebend  of  Nonnington,  notwithstanding  his  absence 
out  of  the  kingdom.'  He  is  understood  to  have  returned  to  Urbino* 
and  ia  commonly  stated  to  have  died  there  in  1555.  An  opinion 
expressed  by  M.  do  la  Monnoyo,  in  a  note  upon  Boillet'a  'Jugemena 
i  Savaus,  ii.  160,  that  he  must  have  died  before  1540,  appears  to  be 
by  the  above  statement  from  Burnet,  who  quotes  as  his 
authority  the  '  Rot.  Pat.'  4  Ed.  VI.,  2  part.  The  English  versions  of 
Polydore  Vergil's  History  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Camden  Society 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

VERHE'YEN,  PHILIPPUS,  was  born  at  Varbronck  in  the  province 
of  Waae,  in  1648,  His  father  waa  an  honest  agricultural  labourer, 
who  gave  him  a  homely  education,  and  with  whom  ho  worked  in  the 
field*  till  bo  was  twenty-two  years  old.  At  this  time  the  pastor  of  the 
parish,  discerning  in  tho  young  Verheyen  the  marks  of  a  superior 
intellect,  undertook  to  teach  him  Latin  during  the  winter  vacations 
from  his  agricultural  work ;  and  in  1672  he  had  made  such  progress 
that  tho  pastor  obtained  for  him  admission  into  the  Collego  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Louvain,  where,  at  the  end  of  five  years'  study,  he 
gained,  in  1677,  the  highest  place  in  the  general  examination  of  the 
four  chief  colleges.  After  this  ho  studied  theology  for  a  short  time : 
but  he  was  diverted  from  hia  intention  of  entering  the  ecclesiastical 
order  by  losing  his  leg,  in  consequence  of  some  acute  disease  which 
rendered  amputation  necessary.  On  his  recovery  from  the  operation, 
Verheyen  applied  himself  to  medicine.  In  1681  he  received,  with 
especial  marks  of  honour,  hia  licentiate's  degree;  in  1689,  having 
spent  nearly  all  the  intervening  time  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  at  Louvain,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  there  ; 
end  in  1603  professor  of  surgery  also,  but  be  did  not,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  take  hia  doctor's  degree  till  1696.  He  became  by  study, 
diligently  continued  to  the  end  of  bis  life,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
anatomical  teachers  of  his  time,  and  hia  books  were  very  widely  read, 
especially  hia  Anatomy  of  tho  Human  Body.  He  was  engaged  on  a 
largo  work,  '  De  Tuenda  Valetodine,'  when  he  died  in  1710. 

Verheyen  s  works  are  as  follows :  1,  '  Anatomise  Corporis 
Liber  primus,'  Louvain,  4to,  1693;  a  short  compendium  of 
which  was  several  times  reprinted  and  was  completed  after  bis  death, 
in  1710,  by  the  publication  of  a  '  Suppleinentum,  sen  Liber  secundus,' 
and  of  many  additions  to  the  original  work.  The  two  together,  in 
two  volumes  4to,  were  often  printed;  as,  at  Brussels,  1710  and  1720; 
Naples,  1717,  1734  ;  Leipzig,  1731,  &c  They  contain  no  important 
anatomical  discoveries,  but  were  good  useful  books  at  the  time  of 
their  publication.  The  second  volume,  which  is  the  more  intercutting 
of  the  two,  contains  many  analyses  of  animal  fluids,  and  accounts  of 
numerous  experiments  on  living  animals,  chiefly  having  relation  to 
development  and  respiration ;  but  a  groat  part  of  it  is  filled  by  tbo 
author's  portion  of  a  controversy  with  Mery  in  defence  of  the  Harveian 
doctrine  of  the  circulation.  2,  '  Disaertatio  de  Thymo,'  Louvain,  4to, 
1706.  3,  'Compendium  Theorise  Practices,"  Cologne,  8vo,  1683.  The 
first  and  second  parts  alone  of  this  work  were  published.  They  treat 
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of  affections  of  the  head  and  chest,  and  support  the  chemical  doctrines) 
of  Willis.  4,  •  Vera  Hiatoria  de  Sanguine  ex  Ooulis,  Auribus,  Nsribus, 
Ac.,'  Louvain,  I'.'mo,  1703. 

(Life,  prefixed  to  tho  A nalomia,  edition  of  Brussels,  1710 ;  Haller, 
BMioDvca.) 

VERMIGU,  PIETRO  MA'RTIRE,  waa  born  at  Florence  in  1500. 
He  studied  for  the  church,  and  entered  early  the  order  of  the  Regular 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine,  in  which  be  became  distinguished  for  bis 
learning,  and  rose  to  offices  of  trust.  Being  at  Neplee  ho  became 
acquainted  with  Juan  V aides,  a  Spaniard,  who  bad  become  a  convert 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  [Valdes,  Ji  aw  ]  Vcrmigli 
adopted  some  of  those  tenet*,  but  concealed  them  for  a  time.  Being 
sent  by  his  superior!  to  Lucca,  as  prior  of  San  Frodiano,  he  tliere 
publicly  avowed  hia  new  doctrine,  and  was  soon  after  compelled  to  fly 
to  Switzerland,  in  1542.  He  thence  went  to  Strosburg,  where  bo  waa 
appointed  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  1547,  at  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
Cranmer,  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  was  graciously  received  by 
King  lCdward  VI.  and  waa  appointed  Lecturer  upon  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures at  Oxford,  where  he  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  beads  of 
colleges  and  the  higher  graduates,  and  ran  some  personal  risk.  In 
1553,  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  being  obliged  to  leave  Eng- 
land, he  returned  to  Strasburg,  where  he  resumed  his  chair  ss  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  likewise  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  In  1556  he  waa 
Invited  by  tho  senate  of  Ziirich  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  in  that 
university,  which  he  accepted.  In  H61  he  repaired,  with  other  Pro- 
testant divines,  to  the  conference  of  Poissy,  in  France.  On  November 
12,  15ii2,  VennigU  died  at  Zurich,  much  regretted.  He  wrote  on 
dogmatic  and  ethical  subjects,  commentaries  on  [«xts  of  tho  Scripture, 
besides  numerous  epistles  to  '  His  Brethren  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Lucca,'  to  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Poland,  to  the  Kugliih 
church,  to  Calvin,  Bullinger,  Bern,  Melanchtbon,  and  other  reformers, 
to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  to  several  English  prelates  and  noblemen. 
Tiraboschi,  a  seal o us  Roman  Catholic,  acknowledges  that  Vcrmigli  was 
free  from  the  arrogance  and  virulence  of  Luther  and  other  reformers, 
that  he  was  deeply  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers, 
and  waa  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the  reformed  oommunion. 
His  works  were  translated  from  the  Latin  into  English.  '  The  Com- 
mon Places  of  the  tuo>t  ruinous  and  renowned  Divine  Doctor  Peter 
Martyr,  divided  into  four  principal  parts  by  Authony  Marten,'  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1583,  with  a  biography  of  Vcrmigli  by  Josiaa 
Simler,  of  Zurich:  this  collection  ooutaius  a  complete  course  of 


I  may  be  read  with  adv 
VERNET,  CLAUDE  JOSEPH.   This  celeb 


landscape  and 

marine  painter  waa  bom  at  Avignon,  on  the  17th  of  August  1714,  and 
Motived  his  first  instruction  in  painting  from  bis  father,  Antoine 
Vernet,  and  Andrian  Maoglard,  an  historical  painter.  Fiorlllo  states, 
Vernet  is  said,  even  in  hia  fifth  year,  to  have  bad  great  skill  in  draw- 
ing. At  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1732,  he  went  to  Italy  with  the  inten- 
tion of  perfecting  himself  as  an  historical  painter  ;  but  the  beautiful 
viewa  of  sen  and  shipping  at  Genoa,  Maples,  snd  other  parts  of  Italy 
are  said  to  have  induced  him  to  fix  upon  marine  landscape  aa  his  prin- 
cipal study.  He  studied  with  Fergioni  at  Rome,  and  bis  future 
pictures  justified  his  choice ;  for  be  exec 


pictures  justified  his  choice;  for  be  executed  works  which  acquired 
him  a  name,  comparatively  early  in  lifo,  that  rivalled  those  of  both 
Claude  and  Beekhuyten.  But  be  for  some  time  in  Italy  lived  in  great 
poverty ;  be  was  glad  to  paint  in  any  stylo  and  for  the  slightest  remu- 
neration ;  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  de  Julienne,  a  piece  waa 
sold  for  5000  francs,  which  Vernet  bad  painted  in  Rome  for  a  suit  of 
clothes.  He  painted  also  several  panels  of  carriages  for  coachbuilders 
at  low  prices;  they  were  afterwards  taken  out  and  framed  at  works  of 
great  value.  He  remained  in  Italy  twenty  years,  including  some  time 
spent  in  Greece  and  the  Greek  islands;  and  during  this  |*riod  be 
made  elaborate  sketches  of  many  of  tho  moat  beautiful  and  most 
interesting  spots  in  both  countries,  and  painted  also  several  elegant 
pictures  in  Genoa,  in  Naples,  and  in  Rome.  Those  which  he  painted 
in  Rome  for  the  palaces  Rondanini,  Borghesr,  and  Colon  no,  aro 
among  hia  best  work* :  the  pictures  he  pointed  for  the  Rondaniui 
palace  were  executed  much  in  the  style  of  Salvator  Hona,  whom 
Vernet  imitated  withgruat  success  ;  but  he  afterwards  entirely  forsook 
Sal  vator's  manner  for  one  as  conspicuous  for  its  delicscy  of  colouring 
aa  the  other  was  for  its  force.  One  of  bU  first  patron*  in  Home, 
according  to  Pilkington,  was  Mr.  Drake  of  Shard  eloes  iu  ButkiuKhaui- 

to  hia  own  choice,  and  he  produced  six  excellent  pieces.  8  ^ 

In  1743  he  waa  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke ;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  married  Miss  Parker,  the  daughter  of  an 
English  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Pope's  marine. 
Vemet'a  reputation  aa  a  marine  painter  at  length  reached  hi*  own 
country;  and  in  1752  be  waa  invited  by  Louis  XV.,  through  M.  de 
Marigny,  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years. 

Vernet  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  tbo  invitation  of  his  king, 
and  embarked  aa  soon  aa  possible  at  Leghorn  in  n  small  felucca  for 
Marseille,  During  the  passage  there  happened  a  violent  storm,  which 
terrified  some  of  the  passengers;  but  Vernet,  struck  with  tho  grandeur 
of  the  effeot  of  the  sea,  requested  one  of  the  sailors  to  bind  him  to 
the  maat-head,  that  he  might  view  it  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and 
there  be  remained,  lost  to  tho  dangers  of  his  position,  absorbed  in 
of  the  grand  effect  azound  him,  endeavouring  to 
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n  VEBNET,  ANTOIKE-CHAItLES-HORACE. 

H  to  Mb  sketchbook.  Hi*  grandson,  the  celebrated  Horace  Vernet, 
painted  an  excellent  pictnre  of  this  scene,  and  exhibited  it  in  1818  in 
the  Louvre.  In  1752  or  1765  Vernet  was  elected  »  member  of  the 
csulemy  of  Arte;  his  reception  picture  wu  a  Seaport  at 
,  which  U  now  in  the  Louvre.  In  175a  ha  was  commi»fione<l 
by  the  government  to  paint  pictures  of  the  principal  seaports  of 
France,  of  which  he  painted  fifteen  views ;  an  arduous  task,  which 
occupied  him  nearly  ten  years,  or  twelve,  according  to  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Louvre :  but  it  contributed  moro  to  his  fame  than  to  bis 
fortune ;  for  be  was  paid,  including  his  travelling  expenses,  only  7500 
francs  eseh  ;  aod  the  pictures  are  of  large  dimensions,  measurhig  eight 
French  feet  king  by  five  hii(h  :  they  are  now  in  tho  Louvre.  He  was 
however  in  consequence  of  theee  works  tleetcd  in  170'i  ooo  of  the 
council  of  the  Academy,  snd  Louis  XV.  gave  him  apartment*  in  the 
louvre.  From  IT.VJ.  when  he  returned  to  France,  to  his  death, 
December  4,  1789,  Veruut  piin'od  upw.mli  of  200  pictures,  most  of 
which  have  been  engraved.  The  best  prints  alter  him  are  by  liaJechou, 
Lebae,  Aliamet  and  Plifwrt.  Ho  was  without  a  rival  in  France,  nod 
there  was  only  one  landscape  painter  in  F.urupe  who  disputed  the  pslin 
with  him  :  this  was  Hkhsrd  Wilson,  with  w  hom  Vernet  had  become 
acquainted  in  Home,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  great  estesm.  They  ex- 
changed pictures,  and  Vernet  koi  t  Wilton's  in  Ids  studio  at  Paris,  end 
he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  English  ooiinoWnrs  who  visited  him, 
that  tboy  had  no  occasion  to  come  to  him  for  pictures  wheu  tbey  had 
such  a  painter  at  home.  Vernet's  landscapes  sre  good  in  almost  every 
respect,  but  he  was  most  excellent  perhaps  in  his  management  of  light 
and  shade,  and  aerial  perspective  :  his  figures  also  are  reinnrksbly  well 
drawn,  and  be  Introduced  a  rreat  numicr  of  them  in  some  of  his  pieces  ; 
he  excelled  also  in  moonlight  t fleets,  and  in  representing  water  in  auy 
state,  but  particularly  when  disturbed  and  boisterous.  He  was  least 
enooestful  in  shipping  :  He  was  d>  ficient  in  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  rigging  and  construction  of  ships :  and  his  colouring  is  forced 
and  artificial  Many  of  his  best  pictures  are  in  the  Louvre.  In  the 
National  Uallery  is  a  river  scene  by  him-' The  Castle  of  Sant'  , 
Angel  n.  Home.' 

In  1920  the  Atbenmm  of  Vanrlnre  determined  npon  giving  a  pri*e 
for  the  test  eulogy  in  verse  upon  Vernet :  it  wu  decided  iu  favour  of 
M.  Bignan.  iu  1  S27,  in  the  presence  of  the  sou  and  grandson  of  the 
painter,  Carle  and  Horace  Vernet,  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  city  of 
Avignon,  each  presented  a  picture  to  the  museum  of  that  place.  Carle 
Vernet's  was  a  hortc  race  at  ltome  ;  Horace's,  his  well-known  picture 
of  Maxeppa.  The  Municipal  council  of  Avignon,  and  tb*  directors  of 
the  musenm.  presented  to  the  painters  in  return  two  large  silver  urus 
embossed  with  two  of  their  own  designs  respectively. 

VEKNET,  ANTOINE-CHAKLKS-HOKACE,  commonly  called  Carle 
Vernet,  •  French  historical,  genre,  and  battle  painter,  was  born  at 
Bordeaux,  August  14th  1758,  and  waa  tho  pupil  of  his  father,  Claude 
Joseph  Vernet,  the  celebrated  marine  and  landscape  painter.  He 
studied  nlao  in  the  French  Academy  at  Paris,  where  be  gained  the 
second  price  for  painting  when  iu  his  eighteenth  year,  and  in  1732,  six 
yean  afterward*,  be  obtained  the  grand  prize,  and  with  it  the  privilege 
of  atudving  for  a  certain  period  in  the  Frenoh  aeademy  at  Rome. 

hi  1789  be  wss  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Royal  Academy  of 
Fainting  for  a  large  picture  of  the  Triumph  of  Pwuliis  jEmiliua,  and 
he  was  subsequently,  after  the  remodelling  of  the  academy,  nominated 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

His  principal  works  are :— The  large  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Marengo, 
snd  a  battle  against  the  Mamelukes,  exhibited  In  1804  ;  the  Morning 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlitx,  with  the  Emperor  giving  ordera  to  his 
Marshals,  and  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Napoleon,  in  IS 08  ;  the  Bom- 
bardment of  Madrid,  the  Battle  of  Hi  volt  and  another  picture  of  the 
Emperor,  in  1 81  u ;  John  Sobieski  forcing  the  Turks  to  raise  the  Siege  of 
Vienna,  in  10S3.  exhibited  in  1810;  the  Taking  of  Panipeluneln  1824; 
the  Entrance  of  Napoleon  into  Milan  ;  and  the  Battle  of  Wagratn. 

Carle  Vernet  has  painted  also  an  immense  number  of  pictures  of 
small  dimensions,  chiefly  of  military  subjinjts,  but  also  many  of  the 
•base,  of  scenes  of  familiar  life,  aud  from  the  imagination.  He  was 
alsu  a  celebrated  painter  of  horses,  and  by  some  considered  the  best 
of  his  time;  among  bis  pictures  are  many  small  equestrian  portraits. 
In  1806  he  was  appuiuted  painter  to  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre;  and  he 
was  made  subsequently  Chevalier  of  the  oWsrs  of  St  Michel,  and  of 
the  Legion  d'Honnour.    He  died  November  28,  lH3d. 


VEBNBt,  HORACE. 


fKT.  HORACE,  is  the  son  of  Antoine  Charles  (commonly 
I  Carle)  Vernet,  and  waa  born  on  the  30th  of  Juno  1780,  in  the 
Louvre,  where  his  grandfather  Claude-Joseph  Vernet  had  an  otllcUl 
residence  as  painter  to  the  king,  and  where  his  father  also  resided. 
The  state  of  anarchy  through  which  l'aris  passed  during  hi*  childhood 
and  early  youth  caused  his  education  to  be  somewhat  neglected  and 
irregular ;  but  his  father  instructed  him  in  art,  for  which  he  early 
evinced  the  hereditary  fondness  and  talent  Art  was  however  during 
those  years  far  from  a  lucrative  profession,  and  Carlo  Veruot  had  little 
ability  to  indulge  his  son  in  the  luxurious  appliances  of  study.  Whde 
yet  a  boy  ho  was  souipelled  to  use  his  pencil  as  a  means  of  support, 
and  he  made  drawings  for  ladiea'  fashions,  bill  heads,  and  inowd  all 
kinds  of  de*i*;us  for  booksellers  aud  others.  He  thus  acquired  the  i 
astonishing  facility  in  drawing  every  kind  of  object  which  has  iu  his 
mature  years  enabled  him  to  luraiah  pointings,  sketches,  and  orawinga 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  prolusion. 


In  deference  to  the  wieT.es  of  his  father,  Horace  waa  a  competitor 
-avelliug  pension  to  Borne  given  by  the  Acodeinie 
Art*,  but  waa  unsuccessful.  He  consoled  himself  with  a 
wife— though  only  twenty — and  throwing  ofT  the  trammels  of  pupil- 
age, boldly  opened  his  atelier;  and,  in  1809,  sent  a  picture  to  the 
Exposition.  At  this  time  the  Classic  school,  of  which  David  was  the 
head  and  representative,  was  in  tho  undisputed  ascendant,  And  what- 
ever Were  tho  subjects  chosen  by  French  painters,  a  certain  coo vm- 
tional '  classic '  character  was  regarded  as  Indispensable.  Carlo  Vernet 
waa  •  painter  of  battle  pieces,  but  even  he  waa  careful  to  preserve  '  tho 
protaieties.'  Horace  det-rmim  d  to  paint  bis  figures  as  he  saw  ili.-,„. 
It  was  a  time  when  tho  French  soldiers  seemed  to  bo  rapidly  subvert  in? 
Europe,  and  tbe  wholo  nation  was  intoxicated  with  visions  of  the  glory 
of  France.  Horace  Vernet  had  served  for  a  while  in  the  ranks,  ami 
sharing  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  popular  feeliop,  set  himself  tbe 
task  of  representing  the  victories  of  the  Frenoh  armies,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  military  life  aud  adventure:  he  undertook  to  show  French- 
men their  military  brethren  in  their  toils,  their  pleasure*,  and  their 
triumphs;  snd  he  has  in  the  opinion  <>f  all  Frenchmen  thoroughly 
succeeded.  Fr  m  the  first  the  popularity  of  Horace  Vernet's  militsry 
picture*  has  been  bevond  rivalry.  His  eariy  "C  .pture  of  tbe  Redoubt.' 
'Halt  of  French  Soldiers,'  '  Truro  |*ters,'  'Bairicre  de  Clicby,'  and 
the  like,  were  receive!  by  the  public  as  faithful  delineations  of  the 
events,  aud  placed  him  at  tbe  head  of  his  bmncn  of  the  profession  and 
in  general  estimation.  In  1812  he  waa  awarded  the  hrst-claa*  medal 
(Hi-tory),  and  the  emperor  in  1314  created  hint  a  Chevalier  of  tho 
Legion  of  Honour.  The  restoration  of  the  Rouibona  did  not  check 
his  career  of  prosperity.  In  1*17  he  sent  to  the  Exposition  his 
'Defence  of  Paris,  1SU,'  and  'The  llattlo  of  Tolas*,'  which  aro  now 
in  the  Luxembourg.  Tho  battles  of  Jemraaprs,  Mouttnirail,  Valuiy, 
and  others,  succeeded,  as  well  as  'The  Soldier  of  Waterloo,'  'The 
Defence  of  Surago.ss,'  '  The  Death  of  Poniatowski.'  &c  ;  and  in  1MU 
he  painted  his  celebrated  'Massacru  of  tho  Mamelukes,'  now  in  the 
Luxembourg. 

Tbe  refusal  to  admita  work  of  his  to  the  Exposition  of  1S22,  provod 
tho  occasion  of  a  great  triumph  instead  of  a  mortification  to  him.  Ho 
collected  his  pictures,  and  had  an  exhibition  to  himself  which  proved 
very  suoceahfnl.  In  1825  he  was  raised  by  •  hsrles  X.  to  tbe  rank  of 
Officer  of  tbe  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1820  he  was  elected  a  metnher 
of  tbe  Institute.  Two  years  later  he  was  appuiuted  Director  of  tho 
Academy  at  Home,  and  ho  held  tbat  post  till  the  close  of  183*. 
During  his  tenure  of  office  the  system  of  instruction  at  the  Academy 
underwent  a  considerable  change;  but  tho  school  waa  regarded  as 
being  well  conducted  and  successful,  and  tbe  Director  was  extremely 
popular  with  the  student*.  Horace  Vernet  ltved  at  Home  iu  a  stjle 
of  great  splendour,  and  the  saloons  of  tbe  French  Academy  tecatue  a 
centre  of  the  cultivated  society  of  tbe  place.  On  the  occurrence  of 
tbe  revolution  of  1830  the  French  legation  having  quitted  Home,  M. 
Vernet  was  nominated  representative  at  the  court  of  Homo,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  executed  his  diplomatic  functions  with  as  much  eclat  as 
did  Rubens  in  earlier  day*. 

Louis  Philippe  w  as  a  liberal  patron  of  Vernet.  To  hlra  waa  intrusted 
the  task  of  covering  tho  walls  or  tbe  Constantine  gallery  st  Versailles 
with  a  series  of  bsttle- pieces,  some  of  which— ss  the  capture  of  the 
Snisla  of  Abd-el-Ka-ier—  are  we  believe  among  the  largest  canvasses  ever 
painted  over.  The  Uallery  of  French  History  at  Versailles,  as  well 
ss  the  gslleriee  of  the  other  palaces,  were  also  adorned  with  example* 
of  his  facile  pencil.  The  Constantius  Uallery  at  Versailles  is  devoted 
to  representations  of  the  successes  of  tho  French  anna  in  Algiers,  to 
which  country  Horace  Vernet  baa  paid  more  than  one  prolonged  pro- 
fessional visit,  and  the  scenery,  costume,  and  character  of  which  be  is 
considered  to  have  rendered  with  great  fidelity  as  well  as  spirit.  But 
during  the  years  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  ho  by  no  means  confimd  hb 
l>encil  to  battles,  or  even  to  military  subjects.  He  had  vi&ited  the 
Holy  Land,  and  his  'Judith  aud  Holofernc*,*  '  Hebecca  at  the 
Fountain,'  '  Hagar  driven  out  by  Abraham,'  '  The  Good  Samaritan,' 
and  other  Biblical  subjects,  were  the  result  of  his  studies  there ;  h» 
slso  painted  various  historical  works,  such  ss  '  The  Arrest  of  the 
Prince*  at  the  Palais-Hoya!  by  order  of  Anne  of  Austria,'  aud  nume- 
rous genre  pictures,  including  his  famous  'School  of  Haffaello'  (well 
known  by  Jsxet's  engraving),  'Combat  between  the  Pone's  HiSeinen 
and  tho  Rngands ; '  'Confession  of  tho  Dying  Brigand,' aud  the  like. 
Hut  the  class  of  subjects  in  which  he  has  of  late  seemed  most  to 
delight  are  those  illustrative  of  Eastern  life  and  adventure — 'Prayer 
in  the  Desert,'  'Council  of  Arabs,'  'The  Lion  Hunt,'  'Arab 
Mother  rescuing  ber  Child  from  a  Lion,'  and  a  multitude  more,  which 
hi*  rapid  and  daring  pencil  baa  struck  off  with  atnaxing  facility  and 
spirit  He  has  continued  however  to  p*int  buttles  and  military  pie- 
tares — bis  '  Taking  of  Home  by  Oudinot  iu  184  U,'  being  of  very  laige 
aiie — without  auy  abatement  of  his  former  vigour.  Within  tho  last 
y<ar  or  two  M.  Vernet  has  again  visited  the  East ;  is  still  said  to  ho 
meditating  more  "great  works;"  and  still  retsins  unimpaired  hi* 
immense  popularity.  He  was  uiodo  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  iu  1842;  and  be  received  the  great  medal  of  honour  at  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  1855.  He  has  refused  to  bo  made  a  baron. 
He  is  said  to  nave  paiutrd  moro  pictures  aud  larger  pictures  than  any 
contemporary  artist  in  Europe ;  and  if  they  are  not  pictures  of  the 
highest  class,  they  have  produced  probably  a  far  mora  extended  aud 
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more  powerful  impros-iou  on  his  countrymen  ttua  pictures  of  a  higher 
order  would  have  done.    [.See  Sirri.fclltsr.] 

VKRNON,  KDWARD,  a  distinguished  English  admiral,  waa  born 
at  Westminster,  12th  of  November  1684,  and  waa  the  eon  of  James 
Vernon,  Esq,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  Staffordshire  family,  who 
was  secretary  of  state  from  1697  to  1700.  Young  Vernon  was  oare- 
fully  educated,  ard  is  aaid  never  to  have  forgotten  his  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  but  nothing  that  his  father  could  say  or  do  would  keep  him 
from  tbe  sea,  and  it  waa  at  la»t  found  neoeswary  to  allow  him  to 
exchange  his  classical  studies  for  navigation  and  gunnery.  He  first 
Served  under  Admiral  Uopson  in  the  Prince  Oeorge,  on  the  expedi- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  tbo  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  at  Vigo  on  the  12th  of  October  1702.  In  1701  he  was  preaunt 
in  Sir  George  Rooke'e  squadron  at  the  sea-fight  with  tbe  Freucb  off 
Malaga.  The  next  year  be  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Dolphin; 
and  he  waa  after  wards  transferred,  in  1707,  to  the  Royal  Oak;  in 
1708  to  tbe  Jersey,  in  which  he  waa  aeut  to  the  West  Indies  as  rear- 
admiral,  under  Sir  Charles  Wsger ;  to  the  Assistance,  of  60  gun*,  in 
1715;  and  to  the  Grafton,  of  70  guns,  in  1726.  lie  waa  returned  a* 
cue  of  tiio  representative*  for  Prnryn  to  George  II. 'a  first  parliament, 
whirh  met  in  November  17*27  ;  and  he  sat  fur  Portsmouth  in  the  next 
parliament,  which  lasted  from  1781  to  1741.  It  waa  tbe  part  which 
l>4  t«'<k  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned 
his  being  sent,  with  the  link  of  vice-admiral  of  tbo  blu-,  on  the  moat 
memorable  expedition  with  which  his  name  is  connected.  Ho  had 
rendered  himself  considerable  in  the  House,  according  to  Smollett, 
"  by  loudly  condemning  all  the  measure*  of  the  ministry,  and  bluntly 
speaking  his  sentiment*,  whatever  tbey  were,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  sometimes  without  any  regard  to  decorum."  This  writer 
proceeds : — "  lie  was  counted  a  good  officer,  and  his  boisterous 
manner  seemed  to  cnbaneo  his  character.  As  he  had  once  commanded 
n  squadron  in  Jamaica,  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  those 
seas;  and  in  a  debate  upon  the  Spanish  depredations,  he  chanced  to 
affirm  that  Porto  Hello,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  might  be  easily  taken  ; 
nay,  bo  even  undertook  to  reduce  it  with  six  ships  only.  This  offer 
»»>  echoed  from  the  months  of  all  the  members  in  opposition.  Vernon 
w  as  extolled  as  another  Drake  or  Raleigh,  he  became  the  idol  of  a 
parly,  and  his  praiao  resounded  from  all  corners  of  tbe  kingdom. 
The  minister,  in  order  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  people  on  this 
sul  >j  ■  ct,  sent  hi  in  as  commander-in-chief  to  the  West  Indies,  He  wan 
pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  remove  such  s  troublesome  cencor 
from  the  Hou-o  of  Commons,  and  perhaps  be  was  not  without  hope 
that  Vcruon  would  disgrace  himself  and  bis  |>arty  by  failing  In  the 
exploit  be  had  undertaken.*'  Vernon  however,  who  set  Rail  from 
Spiihead  with  his  six  sliipa  on  the  23rd  of  July  1739,  completely  suc- 
ceeded ;  Porto  Hello  was  taken  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  waa 
afterwards  only  abandoned  for  want  of  a  sufficient  land-force  to  keep 
it,  after  all  the  fortifications  had  been  blown  up.  Vernon's  next  enter- 
prise was  tbo  disastrous  attempt  on  Carthagvna  in  the  spring  of  1741, 
made  famous  by  tbo  graphic  detail*  given  by  Smollett,  who  waa 
present  in  tbe  fleet  ce  a  surgeon  or  surgeon's  mate,  in  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  fust  volurro  of  his  '  Roderick  Random.'  (See  alao  his 
*  History  of  England,'  iv  ,  008,  &c,  4 to  edition.)  This  failure  however 
did  not  affect  the  admiral's  popularity  in  England ;  to  the  new  par- 
liament, which  met  this  yeir,  he  was  returned  at  onco  for  Penryn,  for 
Ituo'itater.  and  for  Ipswich,  no  made  his  election  for  Ipswich,  and 
lie  was  returned  for  tbo  same  borough  to  the  two  next  parliaments, 
which  met  in  1747  and  in  1754.  During  tbe  rebellion  of  1745 
Admiral  Vernon  was  employed  in  guarding  tbe  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  a  service  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  bis  usual  zeal 
nini  ability ;  bnt  soon  after  this  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Admi- 
ralty about  tbo  appointment  of  a  gunner,  tho  result  of  which  was  that 
he  was  struck  off  tho  list  of  admirals.  In  tbe  course  of  this  contro- 
versy, or  after  it  was  over,  h»  is  stated  to  have  written  several 
pamphlets  in  bis  own  defence ;  but  their  titles  are  not  given  in  the 
common  accounts.  Ho  died  at  hi-  seat,  at  Nacton  in  Suffolk,  on  tho 
Cyth  of  October  1757.  Vernon  appears  to  have  been  a  brave,  high- 
spirited,  and  honourable  man,  with  an  impetuous  temper,  which  he 
could  not  or  would  not  rein  in. 

VERNON,  ROBERT.  Though  possessing  personally  no  title  to  an 
enduring  name,  yet  as  tbe  founder  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 
Mr.  Vernon  claims  an  honourable  place  in  an  'English  Cyclopedia  of 
Biography.'  The  so-called '  National  Gallery '  of  paintings  was  founded 
in  1824  by  tho  purchase  by  Lord  Liverpool's  government  of  the  collec- 
tion formed  by  Mr.  Aogcrstein.  This  collection  included  nine  pictures 
by  British  poiuUnt-the  'MarriagcU  la-Mode'  of  Hogarth ;  that  painter's 
portrait;  Lord  HcathSeld  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  and  Wilkio's 
'  Village  Festival.'  Iu  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-three  years  there 
were  occasional  bequests  or  presentations  of  English  pictures,  but  not 
a  single  English  picture  waa  added  to  the  national  collection  by  pur- 
chase ;  the  entire  number  of  British  picture*  in  tbe  National  Gallery  in 
lb  17  wss  only  forty -one,  and  several  of  these  were  portraits  of  unknown 
or  insignificant  persona  by  second-rate  artUta,  or  works  of  little  artistic 
exceileuce  or  general  interest  In  every  other  country  the  possession 
of  worthy  specimens  of  tho  pencils  of  the  chief  painters  of  that  country 
had  beeu  deemed  the  essential  feature  of  a  national  collection ;  hers 
tho  National  Gallery,  according  to  the  official  estimate,  was  to  be  a 
gallery  of  the  works  of  the « Old  Masters'  of  Italy  and  Holland. 
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It  it  to  Mr.  Vernon  that  the  country  is  primarily  indebted  for  what 
bos  been  done  towards  placing  matters  on  a  more  rational  and  satis- 
factory footing.  Born  in  1774,  he  by  diligence,  perseverance,  and 
skill  during  a  long  commercial  career,  raised  himself  from  very 
humblo  into  very  affluent  cii-cumstauces  ;  earning  at  Uio  same  time  a 
high  character  for  liberality,  and  enlarged  though  unoateotatioua 
benevoleoco.  Having  a  great  fondness  for  pictures  ho  began,  as  soon 
as  bis  means  permitted,  to  indulge  bis  inclination  by  purchasing  some, 
and  following  his  own  taste  he  selected  the  works  of  English  artost*. 
In  tbe  course  of  years  his  collection  grew  till  every  room  in  his  house 
was  tilled.  He  now  conceived  the  design  of  presenting  bis  pictures  to 
the  nation,  in  tho  hope  that  if  kopt  together  tbey  might  serve  as  tbe 
nucleus  of  a  gallery  of  British  art.  With  this  view  he  sold  such  of  bis 
picturea  as  be  deemed  undeserving  of  such  a  destiny,  and  purchased  or 
commissioned  (in  nearly  every  instance  direct  from  the  painter)  fresh 
examples  of  tbe  masters  ho  most  admired.  Tiien— not  waiting  to 
uiako  it  a  posthumous  gift — ho  offered  his  collection  to  the  government, 
requesting  that  all  those  pictures  might  be  selected  which  were  con- 
sidered worthy  of  national  acceptance ;  and  that  being  done,  he  made 
them  over  by  a  deed  of  gift,  dated  December  the  22ud,  1847,  to  tba 
Trustees  of  the  Nationsl  Gallery.  The  collection  so  transferred  com- 
prised 157  pictures,  all  but  two  by  Britiah  artists,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion by  living  artists.  The  pictures  having  been  selected  in  tbe  first 
instance  for  a  private  residence  of  moderate  dimensions,  are  mostly  of 
cabinet  *ixs,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  homely  subject!  ;  but  they 
include  favourable  specimens  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  chief  deceased 
and  living  English  painters.  Mr.  Vernon  lived  long  enough  to  se « 
that  bis  munificent  gift  was  warmly  appreciated  by  tbe  great  bulk  of 
hia  countrymen  ;  but  not  to  see  it  provided  with  a  fitting  repository. 
He  died  May  22nd,  184S».  Since  bis  decease  the  Vernon  collection 
has  found  a  temporary  resting  place  in  Marlborough  House.  To  it 
has  been  added  the  splendid  bequest  of  Mr.  Turner  [TuRKEit,  J.  M.  W.] ; 
and  Mr.  8heepshanka  has  alao  presented  to  tbe  nation  bis  noble  col- 
lection of  'iiS  paintings  in  oil  by  English  artists;  but  bin  gift  is 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  deposited, 
g— for  tho  present  at  least— placed  along 
and  Turner  pictures.  It  is  however  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  some  arrangement  may  bo  made  by  which  thou;  collec- 
tions may  be  brought  together,  and  thus  form  the  commencement  of 
a  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  worthy  of  the  nation. 

A  marble  bust  of  Mr.  Vernon,  purchased  by  subscription,  is  placed 
in  tho  hall  at  Marlborough  House ;  where  also  are  a  marble  group  by 
Gibson  of  Hyloa  and  tho  Nymphs,  and  about  half  a  dozen  uiarblo 
busts,  presented  with  his  pictured  by  Mr.  Vernon— the  somewhat 
sorry  commencement  of  a  National  Collection  of  tho  woiks  of  British 
Sculptors. 

VERONE'SE,  ALES*ANDRO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  tho  Venetian 
school,  was  born  nt  Vuioua  about  15*2.  His  fauiily  name  was  Turcbi 
or  Tnrco;  hu  was  called  also  L'Orbctto,  according  to  Pozzo,  from  tbo 
circumstance  of  his  bavin?  as  a  boy  led  about  an  old  blind  beggar,  said 
to  bavo  been  his  own  father.  Alceaaudro  used  to  amuse  himself  with 
drawing  with  charcoal  upon  walls,  and  some  of  his  efforts  having  bsen 
ecru  by  tho  painter  Felice  Briuosorci,  bo  was  taken  by  him  aa  a 
colour  grinder  in  his  studio,  and  was  encouraged  to  oultivate  his 
ability  for  drawing.  He  soon  msdo  great  progress  in  drawing,  and  in 
painting  surpassed  bis  master ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Brutsaorci  iu 
1C03.  completed  some  of  his  unfinished  works.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Venice,  and  obtained  employment  there  from  Carlo  Saracino,  who 
soon  discovered  hia  ability  and  valuo  as  an  assistant ;  be  paid  him  a 
ducat  a  day,  whilst  he  paid  his  other  assistants  only  a  quarter  of  that 
amount.  After  spending  somo  time  in  Venice,  Ale&saudro  returned  to 
Verona  ;  but  Lot  meeting  with  the  cucourugement  he  oxpected,  ho  set 
out  for  Rome  in  company  with  Antonio  Baatetli  and  Fasqualo  Ottino, 
and  ultimately  established  himself  there,  though  be  spent  some  time 
subsequently  at  Verona.  In  itome  be  studied  tbe  works  of  Raffaelle 
and  the  Canned,  and  forming  a  style  for  himself  which  combined  many 
of  tbe  beauties  of  the  Roman  and  tho  Venetian  schools,  entered  success- 
fully into  competition  with  S.iccbi  and  Fiutrodo  Cortona  in  tho  church 
Delia  Concesione  and  elsewhere ;  aud  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
ono  of  the  best  painters  of  his  time.  His  principal  works  are  in 
Verona,  whero  tbcro  are  two  of  his  masterpieces,  a  l'ioti  in  the  church 
Delia  Misericord  in,  which,  though  it  contains  only  a  doad  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  Nicodemus,  is  considered  one  of  tbe  best  pictures  in 
Verona :  the  other  is  tbe  Passion  of  tbe  Forty  Martyrs,  iu  the  church 
of  San  Stcfano;  a  picture,  says  Lanai,  which  in  impasio  and  fore- 
shortening reminds  us  of  the  Lombard  school,  in  design  and  in  ex- 
predion  of  tho  Roman,  and  in  colouring  of  tho  Venetian ;  and  it  con- 
tains a  selection  of  heads  worthy  of  Guido.  Tbrre  i*  a  very  fins) 
collection  of  his  works  in  tho  possession  of  the  Ghirardini  family,  all 
of  which  were  painted  by  Alessandro  for  tbe  Marquis  Gaspare  Ghirar- 
dini, wbo  was  a  most  geuerous  patron  to  him,  and,  according  to  tome 
existing  documents,  aupported  him  when  he  first  went  to  Rome. 
Alestiudro  married  a  Roman  lady,  and  lived  in  great  slate  in  Rome, 
but  died  poor  in  1618,  without  issue,  according  to  Pozzo.  Passed  says 
he  died  iu  1050 ;  and  Passeris  account  differs  in  some  other  respects 
from  that  of  Pozzo :  he  says  he  was  the  scholar  of  Carlo,  the  son 
of  Paolo  Veronese,  and  that  he  left  two  i 
the  elder  son  followod  the  i 
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Giacinto,  was  a  painter,  but  lie  died  in  the  flower  of  life,  in  1673. 
I.anzi  state*  that  Passcri  says  that  Alesenndro  was  called  L'Orbetto  from 
a  defect  in  the  eye  ■  but  Passcri  does  not  s-scrt  tbU,  be  (imply  mentions 
tbe  fact  of  a  defect  in  the  eye,  and  says  that  be  was  called  L'Orbetto 
because,  when  a  boy  bo  u»ed  to  lead  his  father  about,  who,  be  bad 
bearvl,  was  blind.  The  works  of  this  painter  are  admirably  coloured  ; 
they  appear  nut  to  have  suffered  soy  chsngo  of  tint  whatever  from 
their  original  state,  owing  probably  to  the  groat  care  with  which  bo  is 
known  to  have  mixed  hi*  colours  and  selected  and  prepared  bis  oils. 
.Many  of  hi*  picture)  arc  email  in  size,  aud  pointed  on  Blabs  of  marble, 
stone,  ur  nbvte. 

VERONESE.  PAUL.    [Cagliaw,  Paolo.] 

VEHKI,  PIK'TRO,  was  born  at  Milan,  of  a  noble  family,  in  172S. 
Ho  studied  at  Home  and  at  Parma,  after  which  he  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  an  Italian  regiment  In  tbe  Austrian  army,  and  served  in 
Saxony  in  tbo  W-ir  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  After  the  peace  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economy  instituted  by  Maria  Theresa  for  tbe  duchy  of  Milan,  in 
1765.  He  took  au  active  part  in  tbe  administrative  and  financial 
reforms  wbich  were  effected  about  that  time,  and  especially  in  abolish- 
ing tho  practice  of  farming  to  private  individuals  or  companies  tbe 
various  L-iauches  of  tbe  revenue  of  the  state,  a  system  wbich  was 
injurious  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  treasury  ;  and  also  in  drawing 
the  plan  of  a  new  tariff  or  scale  of  duties,  which  proved  a  great  reliei 
to  industry  and  commerce.  His  principal  works  are:— 1,  'Memorie 
sull'  Kconniuiu  Pubblica  dello  Stato  di  Milano,'  in  which  be  shows  the 
decline  of  thai  country  during  tbe  two  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion, 
and  ascribes  it  to  the  ignorance  of  its  rulers  and  the  absurdity  of  tbe 
laws;  '  Kitleseiooi  sulle  Lrggi  Vincolanti  principalmonto  sol  Com- 
inercio  <Ui  Gruni,'  iu  which  he  advocated  the  principle  of  absolute 
llhertv;  3,  '  MediUzioni  sull  Economia  l'olitica,'wbioh  were  publiahed 
in  1771.  and  have  txen  trsnslsted  into  tovorul  languages;  it  is  an 
elcuioutary  but  u-oful  lionk.  He  brides  wrote  "  Storia  di  Milano,' 
du»n  to  th<;  Luuquoit  of  Charles  V.  in  the  16th  century,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  completed  nftor  the  author's  death.  Ho  also 
pullishe  i  '  Urservazioni  «ulU  Torture,  e  singolarmeuto  tugli  cQVtti 
che  pri'dussc  all'  occofliuue  delle  uniioni  maleflcbe  alle  i|aali  si  attribul 
la  pestilenr*  tho  dovosto  Milano  l'anno  1C30,'  an  histohesl  episode 
« hich  hu.<  been  since  treat-  d  by  Manzoni  in  his  '  Promessi  Sposi.' 
Verri  has  contributed  greatly  to  illustrate  tho  history  of  his  native 
country,  Milan,  llo  continued  in  office  in  the  economical  adniinia- 
t  nit  ion  (  (  the  duchy  of  Milan  till  1788,  when  ho  retired  to  private 
life,  lie  wa*  made  a  knight  of  St.  Stephen,  and  wait  a  leading  member 
<>f  the  '  Patriotic  Society,'  instituted  at  Milan  in  1777,  l>y  Maria 
Theresa,  fur  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures. 
When  tho  Fnnch  invaded  Lombordy  is  1796,  Verri  was  appointed 
member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Milan,  but  be  died  of  apoplexy 
in  June  of  the  following  year.  His  biography  has  been  written 
by  Isidoro  Uuncbi,  Professor  Eeasi,  Fietro  Custodi,  and  lastly  by 
Can.  ilio  Ugoni.    llo  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  estimable 

revolutionary 


Italians  of  tho  generation 
invasion. 

VERRI,  ALESSANDP.O,  younger  brother  of  Pktro,  la  chiefly 
known  for  a  work,  partly  imaginative  and  partly  historical,  entitled 
'  Lo  Notti  Romano  al  Sepolcro  dei  ScipiouL'  The  author  evokes  the 
»ouls  of  the  lciding  political  men  of  various  ages  of  ancient  Rome  to 
appear  beforo  him  in  the  newly  discovered  vaults  of  tho  tombs  of  tho 
Scipio.*,  and  makes  them  bold  dialogues  about  the  deeds  of  their 
■  arlbly  career.  He  tears  down  tho  veil  of  blind  admiration,  so  long 
held  sacred  by  Italian  tradition  and  Italian  vanity,  and  reveals  tho 
vice*,  the  crimes,  nnd  the  mists): i  n  patriotism  °f  ancient  Rome  The 
style  and  language  of  tho  work  are  powerful  and  impressive.  He  was 
burn  in  1 74  1,  and  died  Sept  23, 1818.  Pietro  and  Alesaandro  were  the 
chief  contributors  to  a  literary  journal  of  considerable  merit,  entitled 
'  II  Cafic,'  published  st  Milan. 

VK'KltIO,  ANTO'NIO.  This  Neapolitan  painter  was  bom  at  Lecce 
about  1031.';  an  !  after  ho  had  made  some  progress  in  painting,  for 
which  be  bad  displayed  a  great  ability  at  a  very  early  age,  ho  visited 
Venice,  to  rtudy  the  colouring  of  the  Venetian  school.  After  making 
a  stay  sufficient  for  his  purposes  in  Vcuice,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  a:id  the  success  which  attended  tbo  execution  of  sumo  gay 
wor«»  there  induced  him  to  try  his  fortune  at  Naples,  where,  in  ICtJO, 
he  painted  a  largo  composition  in  fresco  of  Christ  healing  the  Sick, 
in  the  college  of  tho  Jesuits,  wbich  was  conspicuous  for  its  bright 
colouring  and  forcible  light  and  shade.  Uomiuici  says  that  Verrio 
h  id  such  a  lovo  for  travelling  that  ho  could  not  remain  in  his  own 
country.  Ho  went  to  Fraucc  and  painted  the  high  altar  of  the 
CarrachUs  at  Toulouse.  Shortly  after  this,  Charles  II.  wishing  to 
rosive  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  at  Mortlake,  wbich  had  been 
interrupted  by  tbe  Civil  War,  invited  Verrio  to  England  ;  but  when 
he  arrived,  Charles  changed  his  mind,  and  intrusted  to  him  tbe 
decoration  io  fresco  of  Windsor  Castle.  Verrio  executed  a  scries  of 
extensivo  frocors  in  that  palace,  w  ith  as  much  facility  of  exeoutiou 
as  insipidity  of  invention.  He  painted  most  of  tbe  ceilings,  one  side 
of  St  George's  Hall,  and  the  chapel;  but  few  of  his  works  ar*»  «n— 
leit.  The  following  in.tonees 
character,  aud  judgi 

autony,  sari  of  Shaftesbury,  in  tho  character"  of 


Vonio  was  again  employed  at 
,'  then  destined  for  a  Roman 
imes  and  several  of  bis  courtiers 
urch,  London:  he  painted  likcwiac  at 


may  serve  as  illustrations  of  tho  taste, 
enaracter,  aud  judgment  of  Verrio :-On  the  ceding  of  St.  George's 
Hall  be  painted,  Autot 


Faction  dispersing  libels;  in  another  place  be  borrowed  'the  ugly 
face'  of  Mrs.  Marriott,  the  housekeeper,  for  one  of  the  furies,  in 
revenge  for  a  private  quarrel  be  had  had  with  her;  and  in  a  compo- 
sition of  Christ  healing  the  Sick,  he  introduced  himself,  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  nnd  Mr.  May,  surveyor  of  the  works,  in  long  periwigs,  aa 
spectators.  The  painter  of  these  works  was  recorded  in  tbe  following 
inscription,  written  over  tbe  tribune  at  the  end  of  the  ball :  '  Antoniua 
Verrio  Neapolitanus  non  ignobili  etirpe  natua,  ad  houorem  Dei, 
Auguatiasimi  Regis  Caroli  Secundi,  ot  Saudi  Georgii,  molem  hauc 
felicisaima  menu  decoravit.' 

Verrio  was  paid  enormously  for  these  and  many  other  works  he 
painted  in  England.  Vertuo  found  a  paper  containing  an  account  of 
moneys  received  by  Verrio  for  works  executed  in  Windsor  Castle 
from  1676  to  16S1,  not  including  those  in  St  George's  Halt,  amounting 
to  654W.  8j.  4<L  Tbe  king  also  gave  bim  the  place  of  master-gardener, 
and  a  lodging  in  St.  James's  Park.  Verrio  was  of  very  expensive 
habits,  and  kept  a  great  table,  and  "  often."  says  Walpole,  "  pressed 
the  king  for  money  with  a  freedom  which  bis  majesty's  own  frankness 
indulged.  Once  at  Hampton  Court,  when  he  had  but  lately  received 
an  advance  of  a  thousand  pounds,  he  found  tbe  king  in  such  a  circle 
that  he  could  not  approach.  He  called  out,  '  Sire,  I  desire  the  favour 
of  speaking  to  your  majesty.'  4  Well,  Verrio,'  said  the  king, '  what 
is  your  request  I '  '  Money,  Sir :  I  am  so  short  in  cash,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  pay  my  workmen,  and  your  majesty  and  I  have  learned  by 
experience  that  pedlars  aud  pointers  cannot  give  credit  long.'  Tbe 
king  smiled,  and  said  that  he  had  but  lately  orderod  him  lout  it  '  Yea, 
Sir,' replied  be, 'but  that  was  soon  paid  away,  aud  I  have  no  gold 
left'  '  At  that  rate,'  said  the  kiug. '  you  would  spond  more  than  1  do 
to  maintain  my  family.'  '  True,'  answered  Verrio,  '  but  does  yo 
majesty  keep  an  open  table,  as  1  do  ? "' 

After  the  accession  of  Jamea  II.  Verrio 
Windsor  in  'Wolsey's 

Catholic  chapel.    He  also  painted  James  and  several  of  bis  < 
in  tbo  hospital  of  Cl-.riatchurch,  Lc 
Bartholetnew's  hospital. 

After  the  Revolution  he  gave  up  his  place  of  master-gardener,  and 
refused  to  paint  for  William  IIL  Ho  executed  however  at  this  time 
tbo  cxten&ivo  works  for  Lord  Exeter  at  Burleigh-house,  which  are 
considered  Vorrio's  best  productions,  and  they  aro  among  the  t*st 
specimens  of  the  prevailing  style  of  that  age.  For  the=e  paintings 
alone,  says  Dr  Woagen.  Verrio  was  paid  mora  money  than  Raflaeho 
or  Michel  Angclo  received  for  all  their  immortal  worka  Ho  was 
occupied  over  them  about  twelve  years,  with  a  salary  of  15001.  a  year, 
besides  his  keep,  and  an  eouipago  at  bis  disposal.  He  painted  also 
at  Chats  worth  and  at  LowtherhalL  Walpolo  saya  that  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  Incredulity  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  chapel  at  Cualsworth, 
is  the  boat  piece  he  over  saw  by  Verrio :  it  is  a  very  had  one.  Verrio 
was  eventually  persuaded  by  Lord  Exeter  to  serve  William  MI,  aud 
be  was  sent  to  Hampton  Cojrt,  whore,  besides  other  things,  he 
pointed  the  great  staircase  to  badly,  that  it  has  been  supposed  that 
he  did  it  so  designedly  :  but  that  is  very  improbable.  Towards  tbe 
end  of  his  life  he  began  to  lose  bis  sight,  and  Queen  Anne  granted 
bim  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  but  be  did  not  enjoy  it  long :  he  died 
at  Hamilton  Court  in  1707.  Tbe  statement  of  Dominid  that  be  was 
drowned  in  Longuedoc  is  evidently  an  error. 

Walpole  has  described  Verrio  "a  style  with  great  piquancy,  but  with 
as  much  truth;  he  says  he  wo*  "an  excellent  painter  for  the  sort  of 
subject!  on  which  be  was  employed,  that  is,  without  much  invention, 
and  with  lees  taste :  his  exuberant  pencil  was  ready  at  pouring  out 
gods,  goddesses,  kings,  emperors,  aud  triumphs,  over  those  public 
surfaces  on  which  the  eye  never  rests  loug  enough  to  criticise,  and 
where  one  should  be  sorry  to  place  the  works  of  a  better  master — I 
mean  ceilings  and  staircases.  The  New  Testa  uent  or  tho  Roman 
History  cost  him  nothing  but  ultramarine;  that,  and  marble  columns, 
and  marble  steps,  he  never  spared.'' 

Scheffers  of  Ctrccht  worked  twenty-five  years  for  Verrio,  and  he 
employed  a  pointer  of  the  natno  of  Liuscron  seven  or  tight  years  at 
Windsor. 

VE'RRIU8  FLACCUS,  a  Roman  grammarian  of  tbe  time  of 
Augustus.  He  was  a  froedmon,  but  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  his  learning  and  his  method  of  teaching,  that  Augustus  appointed 
bim  instructor  to  bis  two  grandsons  Caius  ami  Lucius,  the  sous  of 
Agrippa,  and  transferred  bim  with  hit  whole  school  to  the  Palatium, 
on  condition  however  that  bo  should  not  admit  any  additional  pupils 
to  tbo  number  ho  had  already.  Ho  had  an  annual  salary  of  one 
hundred  seatertia.  He  died  in  tho  reign  of  Tiberius  at  an  advanced 
age.  At  Prteneste  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
forum,  opposite  tbe  Ilcmicyclium,  which  contained  on  large  marble 
plates  the  Fasti,  which  Verrius  Flaccua  hail  drawn  up  for  the  Pro- 
neatines.  (Suelun.,  '  Oe  Illustr.  Grammat,'  17.)  These  Fasti  are  the 
so  called  Fasti  Prxncatini,  of  which  considerable  fragments  were 
discovered  in  1770.  end  published  by  P.  F.  Poggiui,  under  the  title 
'  Fostorum  anni  Romnni  a  Vorrio  Flacco  ordiuatorum  relhjuin?,  ex 
martnorearuui  Tahulsrum  Prwrmentia  Prteneste  nuper  effosis  collect*) 
et  illustrate,'  4c.,  Rome,  177V,  fol.  Tbey  are  also  printed  in  F.  A. 
Wolf  s  edition  of  Suetonius,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3'/l,  Ac,  and  in  Or. lii'a^ Col- 
lection of  Roman  Inscriptions '  (e.  xxiL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87°,  Ac.), 
the  discovery  of  thece  Fasti,  which  arc  of  the  highest  value,  I 
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of  his  time :  he  was,  aocording  to  Baldinucoi,  * 
Hefirst  diltingiahod  himself  bb  a  goldsmith, 


scholars  believed  that  the  Futi  Capitolini,  which  were  discovered  in 
1547,  were  the  Fasti  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  referred  to  by  Suetonius ; 
bat  this  opinion  is  now  shown  to  be  untenable.  FUcous  w»s  also  tbe 
of  several  oilier  antiquarian  sod  grammatical  works,  which 
very  highly  valued  for  tbo  Tut  quantity  of  information  tbey 
contained,  at  well  as  fur  the  purity  of  their  stylo  :  1.  4  Libri  Rorum 
Memoria  Dignarum,'  in  which  among  other  things  he  treated  on 
Etruscan  antiquities.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Pliny  (Qcllius, 
iv.  5) ;  2.  'Do  Vcrburum  Significationr,'  consisting  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  books.  It  gave  explanations  of  words  in  alphabetical  order ; 
and  besides  its  philological  value,  it  seems  to  liave  been  an  inexhaust- 
ible treasure  of  antiquarian  knowledge.  An  abridgment  of  this  work 
was  made  by  the  gramminan  S.  l'ompouius  Febtus,  and  this  was 
•vain  abridged  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  original  character  of  the  work  was  altogether  destroyed.  These 
wretched  abridgments  have,  as  in  mnny  other  instances,  caused  the 
lots  of  the  original  work.  (K.  O.  Mullcr,  '  IWatio  ad  Featum,'  p. 
12,  Ac)  3.  'Saturnua'  (Hacrob.,  'Sat.,'  i.  4  and  8)  was,  according  to 
Midler's  conjecture,  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, '  De  Robus  Sachs ; ' 
4.  '  lie  Ortbographta,'  which  was  attacked  by  Scribonius  Aphnxti'ius 
(Suetou.,  'De  lUustr.  Grammat,'  18);  5.  '  De  Otucuria  Catonis,'  a 
linguistic  work,  in  which  he  explained  the  antique  words  and  phrases 
of  Cato,  which  had  become  unintelligible  (Grllius,  xvii.  C) ;  6.  'Epi- 
stoho ; '  and,  7.  Poems.  We  still  possess  numerous  fragments  of  tbe 
works  of  Verrius  Pluccus,  independent  of  the  '  Fasti  Prasnestini '  and 
the  abridgment  of  his  '  De  Vcrborum  Siguificatione.'  They  arc, 
collected  in  the  work  of  Foegini  above  referred  to  ;  in  Dacier's  edition 
of  Feetus  (L,  pp.  14-27,  ed.  London,  1826);  in  E.  Egger's  '  Scriptorum 
Latinorum  nnva  OolUctio,'  voL  ii.;  and  in  Lindeinanns  edition  of 
Festu«,  pp.  29?,  203. 

VKRUO'CCHIO,  ANDRE' A  DEL,  a  celebrated  Italian  painUr, 
sculptor,  goldtmitb,  and  architect  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  boru 
at  Florcnoo  in  1432.  Vassri  «ays  bo  had  littlo  genius,  but  was  the 
most  laborious 
scholar  of  Donatello. 

both  at  Florence  and  at  Rome;  ho  then  devoted  himself  solely  to 
sculpture  in  bronze  and  in  marble.  His  first  marble  work  was  a 
monument  In  the  Minerva  at  Rome,  to  tbe  wife  of  Francesco  Torna- 
buoni ;  it  is  now  in  tbe  Florentine  gallery.  Tbe  expression  of  the 
figures  is  good,  but  the  execution  is  very  imperfect.  Iiis  next  work 
was  a  colossal  bronze  figure  of  David,  now  also  in  too  Florentine 
gallery.  Ho  executed  sevorsl  other  works  in  metal,  by  which  be 
acquired  a  great  reputation :  the  principal  of  them  wero  the  monu- 
ment in  San  Lorenzo,  of  Giovanni  and  Pietro,  the  sons  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici;  and  the  Incredulity  of  St  Thomas,  In  the  church  of  Or  San 
Mlchelr,  at  Florence,  finished  in  1483 ;  it  is  a  colossal  group  of  two 
figures,  weighing  39SI  pounds,  and  for  which,  according  to  Baldinucci, 
he  was  paid  476  gold  florins  (Manni,  in  a  note  to  Baldinucci,  says  800 
heavy  florins).  In  this  work,  says  Vaaari,  Verrocchio  left  nothing  to 
be  wished  for ;  and  having  attained  perfection  in  sculpture,  he  b*gaa 
to  turn  his  attention  to  pointing.  Some  modern  critics  have  differed 
from  Vaaari  with  regard  to  its  great  excellence.  Van  ltumohr  speakl 
of  the  Winged  Boy  with  a  Dolphin,  of  tho  fountain  of  the  first  eourt 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  also  by  Verroochio,  as  a  very  superior  work: 
It  is  praised  likewise  by  Vaaari. 

Vaaari  mentions  many  designs  and  cartoons  by  Verrocchio,  some  of 
which  were  copied  and  imitated  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  Nothing  is 
known  of  these  designs  at  present;  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
mnny  of  them  now  pass  as  tbe  works  of  Lionardo.  Verrocchio 
painted  very  few  pictures  ;  he  gave  up  painting  upon  finding  bimaelf 
surpassed  by  his  scholar  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  whom  bo  had  ordered  to 
paint  tbo  figure  of  au  angel  in  one  of  his  works.  (Vimci,  Lioxaiiuo 
da.]  The  fame  of  Verrocbio  reached  Venice,  and  be  was  called  to 
that  place  to  cast  an  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolemco  Colleoui.  tho 
celebrated  general;  but  when  ho  bad  just  finished  the  model  of  tho 
horae,  he  was  told  that  Vellono  of  Padua  wns  to  make  the  figure  of 
the)  general,  with  which  be  waa  so  much  offended  that  be  immediately 
brok<i  the  head  and  feet  of  his  horse,  and  left  Venice  without  giving 
the  slightest  intimation  of  his  determination  to  his  employers.  This 
so  exasperated  the  siguory  of  Venice  in  their  turn,  that  tbey  wrote 
to  Verroochio,  and  told  him  that  he  bad  better  not  return  to  Venice 
if  bo  valued  bis  head ;  to  which  Verrocchio  answered,  that  he  would 
be  mindful  of  their  nd monition,  for  tbey  were  as  little  capable  of 
restoring  him  bis  head  as  they  wero  of  finding  another  head  sufficiently 
beautiful  for  his  bor«c  This  answer  pleased  them  greatly ;  and  tbey 
now  earnestly  solicited  Veirocohio  to  return,  promising  him  twice  the 
remuneration  formerly  agreed  to.  Verrocchio  returned  and  coat  his 
model,  bnt  bo  caught  cold  in  the  casting,  and  diod  a  fow  days  after- 
wards, before  the  statue  was  qolte  completed.  This  work  was  finished 
by  Aleeaandro  Leopardi,  who  cast  the  pedestal,  and  fixed  it  in  its 
place  in  the  Piazza  di  Santl  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  in  the  year  1495,  and 
it  stands  there  still.  Cicognara,  who  has  given  an  outline  of  this 
monument  in  his  '  Storia  deliaScultura,'  supposes  that  Leopardi  recast 
the  statue  itself,  but  be  givee  a  very  insufficient  rrosoo  for  this 
opinion.  Verrocchio  s  remains  were  taken  by  his  favourite  scholar 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  to  Florence,  aud  were  deposited  in  the  vault  of 
Uichele  di  Clone,  io  the  church  of  Sent'  Ambrogio.  Over  the  vault 
is  the  following  inscription  :  — '  S.  Michaelis  de  Cionis  et  Suorum  j 


et  Andrm  Verrocchi,  filii  Dominici  Michaelis,  qui  obiit  Venetiis 
SI.CCCC.LXXXVHL'   The  S.  signifies  Sepulchrum. 

Verrocchio  had  many  scholars,  of  whom  tbe  following  wero  the  most 
distinguished  :— Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Pietro  Perugino,  painters,  and 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Nanoi  G rosso,  and  Francesco  di  Simooe,  sculptors. 

Bottari  ray  a  that  Verroochio  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  plaster 
casts  from  living  and  dead  subjects ;  but  not  the  first,  as  Vaaari  states. 
Tbia  art  was  practised  likewise  by  the  ancient  artists  of  Greece  :  it  waa 
invented  by  Lysistratus,  the  brother  of  Lysippus,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (Pliny,  '  Hist.  Nat ,'  xxxv.  12,  44.)  Verrocchio  also 
assisted  Orsino  in  his  wax  figures ;  tbey  made  together  three  figures  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Modici.  after  tbe  conspiracy  of  tbo  Pazxi  in  1478,  which, 
says  Vsaari,  appeared  to  be  living  men  :  tbey  wore  differently  dressed; 
one,  which  was  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Monarch*  di  Cbiarito,  was 
clothed  in  thte  dress  which  Lorenzo  wore  when  he  was  wounded  by  the 
conspirators.    These  figures  aro  all  now  lost 

Verrocchio  cast  the  first  copper  ball  which  supported  the  cross  at 
the  cathedral  of  Florence ;  it  waa  thrown  down  by  lightning,  and  the 
present  ball,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  Verrocchio's,  was  put  up 
in  its  piece.  That  of  Verrocchio  was  four  ells  in  diameter,  and  weighed 
pounds.  This  celebrated  artist  with  his  other  accomplishments, 
combined  a  good  knowledge  of  geometry  and  great  practical  skill  in 
mu>ic. 

VERSTEGAN,  RICHARD,  was  tho  grandson  of  Theodore  Rowland 
Verstegan,  the  descendant  of  a  family  of  ancient  respectability  in 
Gueldeiland,  who  came  over  to  this  country  a  young  man  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  dying  soon  after  he  bad  married 
an  Englishwoman,  left  a  child  not  more  than  nine  months  old,  whom 
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good  circumstances:  Richard  was  his  son,  and  after  having  been 
instructed  in  the  classics  at  school,  was  sent  by  him  to  tbe  University 
of  Oxford,  where  he  soon  came  to  distinguish  himself,  especially  by 
his  proficiency  in  Saxon  literature  and  the  knowledge  of  the  national 
antiquities,  studies  then  much  in  vogue.  He  left  the  University  how- 
over  without  taking  a  degree,  objecting,  it  seems,  to  the  oaths  ;  and 
soon  after,  openly  delsrtog  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  left  England 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Antwerp.  Here  he  published  his  first 
work,  a  thin  quarto,  now  of  groat  rarity,  entitled  '  Theatrum  Crudeli- 
tatum  H scroti co rum  noatri  Temporis.'  It  is  a  violent  attack  upon 
Queon  Elizabeth  and  her  government  especislly  in  reference  to  tbe 
executions  of  Jesuits  and  other  Popish  recusants;  but  it  is  chiefly 
curious  for  a  number  of  copperplate  engravings  it  contains,  repre- 
senting the  hanging,  beheading,  and  quartering  of  these  martyrs,  as 
tbey  are  styled,  after  drawings  made  by  the  author.  This  appears  to 
have  been  before  1685,  although  the  only  edition  of  the  book  that  is 
now  known  is  dated  1692;  for  in  15S5  Verstegan  is  stated  to  have 
gone  to  Paris,  and  to  have  been  there  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of 
tho  king,  Henri  111.,  on  the  English  ambassador's  representation  of 
the  abuaivo  nature  of  tho  work.  However  ho  was  not  long  detained 
hi  custody ;  and  upon  his  release  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
set  up  ss  a  printer,  and  is  said  to  have  prospered  in  thst  business,  and 
soon  acquired  the  mcsuis  of  living  in  good  style.  In  1605  appeared  at 
Antwerp  the  first  edition,  in  small  quarto,  of  his  best  known  work, 
entitled  'A  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  concerning  the  most 
noble  and  renowned  English  Nation.'  This  performance,  which  is 
adorned,  like  his  other  book,  with  engravings  from  drawings  by  the 
author,  and  which  was  reprinted  at  London  in  4to,  io  1634,  and  in  Svo 
in  1653  and  1C74,  contains  a  few  curious  facta  and  remarks;  but  it 
had  been  nearly  superseded  before  it  came  from  tbe  press  by  Camden's 
'  Britinuis,'  tbe  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  the  preceding  year. 
It  is  now  considered  as  of  hardly  any  authority.  Verstegan  is  also 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  '  Odes  in  imitation  of  the  Seven  Peniten- 
tial Psalms,'  professing  to  be  by  R.  V.,  and  some  other  tracts  in  English 
with  the  same  initials,  printed  abroad  In  the  first  years  of  tbe  17th 
century,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Wood's  '  Athens)  Oxonienses.'  He 
married  some  years  before  his  death,  which  is  believed  to  bave  taken 
place  about  1635,  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea  has  given  a  short  account  of 
tbe  rare  volume  of  'Odes'  attributed  to  Verstegan  in  his  ' Censura 
Literaria."  li.  95-97  (1st  edition). 

VERTOT,  REN 8  AUBEltT  DE,  was  the  second  eon  of  a  poor 
Norman  gentleman,  who  claimed  kindred  with  every  family  of  distinc- 
tion in  his  province.  Rend  was  boru  on  tho  25th  of  November  1(155. 
He  studied  in  tbe  Jesuits'  College  at  Rouen.  He  was  characterised 
from  childhood  by  an  earnest  spirit  of  piety.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  second  year  of  his  collegiate  studies  be  disappeared,  and  although 
an  active  search  waa  immediately  instituted,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
lnpie  of  six  months  that  he  was  discovered  in  ths  Capuchin  convent  at 
Argentan.  All  efforts  to  divert  him  from  his  intention  of  joining  that 
order  were  fruitless ;  he  took  the  vows,  and  adopted  the  conventual 
of  Brother  Uachary.  Tbe  rigour  of  the  order  undermined  a 
naturally  delicate ;  he  was  obliged  to  visit  his  family  for 
the  restoration  of  his  health.  Tho  opinions  of  medical  men  and  of  tho 
doctors  of  the  Sorboune  persuaded  him,  with  some  difficulty,  to  join  a 
less  aaoetic  order ;  and  the  pope  s  dispensation  having  been  obtained, 
he  entered  in  bis  twenty-second  year  tbe  Premonstrant  Abbey  at 
Valeery. 
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The  Abbe"  Colbert  was  at  thii  time  general  of  the  Premonstratensian 
order.  Hi-ciriij^  ft  favourable  areeuut  of  the  ttb-uts  and  acquire  nienta 
or  young  Vertot,  bo  appointed  biui  bis  secretary.  S o ua  alter  bo  pre- 
sented him  with  tho  priory  of  Joyuueral.  By  tbo  cauon  law,  any  ri>u,u- 
liir  priest  who  bad  obtained  a  licence  to  quit  one  order  and  join  another 
was  declared  incapable  of  i.oldiug  any  charge  or  dignity  in  his  new 
fraternity.  The  order  opposed  the  promotion  ul  Vertot  >>n  tbia  ground. 
The  appointment  was  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull :  slid  the  inouks  weru 
lefrsctory.  A  royal  injunction  was  obtained  to  curroburatc  the  decree 
id  tbo  pope,  but  at  tbia  stage  of  the  business  Vertot  withdrew  hi*  claim, 
l'robal'ly  be  anticipated  little  comfort  in  an  abbey  where  tbo  inmates 
had  to  stoutly  opposed  hia  admiseiou.  He  applied  for  the  cure  of 
Ooissy-laCarenue,  near  Marly,  the  preientalion  to  which  belonged  to 
the  order;  and  retiring  to  it,  devoted  hiuaaeif  to  the  discharge  of  hia 
spiritual  dutiea  and  literary  pursuit*. 

Hitherto  Vertot'a  name  had  been  uuknown  beyond  the  circle  of  hU 
private  friends  and  hia  ecclesiastical  bittbren.  At  the  iuatigalion,  it 
it  »aid,  of  Kontcnelle,  St.  Pierre,  and  other  trUiida,  ho  undertook  his- 
torical compositions.  His  fitEt  publication  was  hU  '  HUloire  de  la 
Conjuration  de  Portugal,'  which  waa  published  in  lCAi>.  The  recent 
revolution  in  England  rendered  the  title  attractive ;  the  work  became 
fashionable  ;  and  judgca,  such  aa  Madame  de  Sevignr!  and  I  tra  Bou- 
hours,  expressed  highly  favourable  opiniona  of  the  work.  Vertot 
m  hdi I  have  become  a  lion  in  the  circles  of  Paris  ;  but  although  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  he  stood  aloof.  HU  chief  desire  waa  to 
return  to  hia  uativo  province.  With  thia  view  he  asked  and  obtaiued 
n  cure  in  the  Pays  <le  Csux.  Not  long  after  ho  waa  transferred  to  a 
richer  living  near  Kouen,  which,  not  beiug  dependent  on  bis  order,  in 
n  great  measure  released  birn  from  their  control. 

I  ti create  of  wealth  seemed  but  to  increase  bis  industry.  Seven  years 
after  the  publication  of  hi*  first  work  lie  gave  to  tho  world  bis  '  HUtoire 
des  '{evolutions  de  Suede-'  This  work  has  more  of  personal  adventaie 
and  interest  than  the  former,  and  its  success  was  proportiouably 
greater.  Five  editions  followod  each  other  in  rapid  sacccaajon.  Tho 
work  waa  translated  into  several  languages.  The  Swedish  envoy  at 
tho  court  of  Franco  waa  instructed  to  engage  Vertot  to  compose  a 
general  hiatory  of  Sweden— an  overture  which  led  to  nothing. 

In  1701  tbo  king  re-organised  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Ilclles  Lcttrcs.  Vertot  was  nominated  Acadeuiieien  Aseocio.  The 
appointment  was  embarrassing.  He  could  Dot  afford  to  relinquish  bis 
cure  und  reside  in  Paris,  and  by  the  new  regulations  the  Academicians 
wt  re  lequired  to  be  resident.  The  sttict  rule  wax  rolsxed  in  his  favour, 
and  bo  did  not  take  bit  seat  in  the  Academy  till  1703,  when  be  hod 
been  long  enough  a  resident  clergyman  to  entitle  him  to  a  retiring 
pension.  His  arrival  in  Paris  was  the  close  of  a  retired  life,  which 
however  had  been  marked  by  stormy  passages.  The  wits  among  his 
acquaintances  'aid,  *'  Here  ends  the  revolutions  of  the  Abbd  de  Vertot." 

In  1706  he  was  appointed  Acadcrmcien  Pensionnairc.  From  this 
date  his  contributions  to  tho  ■  Annals '  and  '  Memoirs"  of  tho  Aoademy 
are  frequent  They  turn  chiefly  upon  historical  topic*.  A  discussion 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  tho  Academy  led  to  his  next  publication. 
Tho  assertion  of  the  ancient  independence  of  their  province  by  the 
Bretons  appeared  to  Vertot,  as  salaried  Academician,  in  the  light  of  a 
tebfllion  against  the  royal  authority.  He  undertook  to  disprove  their 
;iaim*.  The  argument*  swelled  to  such  a  bulk  that  in  1710  he  pub- 
lished the  in  in  a  separate  volume  entitled  '  Traitc  de  la  Mouvance  de 
Brelagne.'  The  continuance  of  tho  controvi-r-y  ultimately  extended 
this  e*f  ay  into  bis  '  Histoiru  complete  do  l'ftt  iblissement 
dsiis  les  Gauhs.' 

I  licae  oecupslions  did  not  divert  Vertot 
the  revolutions  of  tbo  Homeji  republic  This  work  is  no  result  of  a 
philosophical  and  critical  examination  of  the  Roman  authorities.  Its 
merit  is  simply  artiatical— tho  elegant  and  agreeable  narrative  of  state- 
ment* taken  for  granted  at  the  hands  of  the  classical  authors.  It  was 
Vertot'a  favourite  work  :  he  waa  accustomed  to  read  fragments  of  it 
aa  ho  advanced,  at  tbo  meetings  of  the  Academy,  and  was  known  to 
burst  into  tears  at  his  own  pathos.  This  history,  which  appeared  in 
1710,  waa  still  more  favourably  received  than  its  predecessors,  ' 

The  reputation  of  Vertot  induced  the  Order  of  Malta  to  invite  him 
to  become  it*  historian.  He  complied  with  the  request,  and  published 
:n  Kid  his  •  Hist., ire  d«*  Chevalier.  Hospitaliera  de  8u  Jean  de  Jeru- 
ralern,  appelcs  depuis  lea  Chevaliers  de  Rhodes,  et  aojourd"hui  les 
Chevaliers  de  Make.'  Vertot  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  under- 
took this  work,  and  ho  did  not  sympathise  with  the  heroes  and  exploits 
of  the  middle  ages  aa  with  those  of  the  classic  ages  of  Home.  The 
'  History  of  Malta'  is  inferior  in  point  of  finish  and  picturesque  energy 
to  bis  esrlirr  writings,  but  infinitely  more  valuable  ou  account  of  its 
uiijjinality.  His  access  to  authentic  information  rendered  it  valuable, 
Hint  might  have  done  so  to  a  greater  extent  had  he  possessed  more  the 
rpiiit  of  an  historian  and  lee*  that  of  a  mere  narrator. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  and  his  contributions  to  the 
'  Memoirs '  of  the  Academy,  two  works  by  Vertot  have  been  pur " 
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» be  t,r.t,  an  account  of  the  negociaUoos  of  tlio  brothers  Do 
1 1  S.V67,  in  England,  compiled  from  documents  placed  in  his 
tl.o  family.  The  author  of  the  notice  of  Vertot  in  the 
Univi  i>ello"  speaks  of  tbia  work  as  unpublished  :  this  is  a  strange 
i  versjjht  in  an  otherwise  able  article;  the  book  waa  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Noeilles  family,  and  published,  after  the  author's  death, 


in  four  volumes  12mo,  at  Leyden,  in  1703.  Two  tracts,  one  on  the 
'  Origin  of  tho  Papal  Sovereignty."  the  otber  on  the  '  Kl.ction  of  CUhopa 
and  Abbot*,-  were  published  twenty  }.ar*  after  Lis  death.  Tiuir 
authenticity  has  never  been  qv.otiouod.  Tbey  appear  to  have  been 
compiled  at  the  request  of  a  UiiukUt,  on  the  occasion  of  some  quarrel 
with  the  court  of  Home. 

Vertot  died  in  the  l'jliis  Royal  on  tho  15th  of  June,  17  13.  His 
works  aru  moro  valued  lor  their  style — for  a  certain  power  of  dramatic 
portraiture  —  tbau  for  uny  otber  recommendation,  with  tho  exception 
of  tbo  '  History  of  Malta'  and  the  '  Account  of  tbo  Ne^ociatious  of  tho 
two  Do  Noailles,'  which  contain  materials  for  history  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  excessive  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  appear*  to  have 
sobered  down  iuto  a  tempered  habitual  piety.  -He  wai  a  aealoua 
royalist  Tho  controversy  respecting  the  ancient  history  of  BreU^tio 
was  carried  on  by  him  Iras  as  an  eutiquariau  than  a  political  discus*  on. 
He  went  so  fur  in  his  zeal  as  to  denounce  Freret  to  the  government 
for  some  opinions  expressed  in  that  author's  '  Origine  dea  Krain;  d*.' 
In  his  private  conduct  Vertot  was  irreproachable ;  the  only  trace  of 
pa<«ion  in  his  life  was  the  ardent  platouic  attachment  be  eouceived  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Lsuuay  (better  known  as  Madame  de  Staid)  in  hia 
sixtieth  year.  There  waa  a  vein  of  effeminacy  both  iu  the  intellect  and 
character  of  Vertot ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  biui. 

VERTUE,  GEORGE.  This  celebrated  English  engraver  and  anti- 
quary waa  bum  iu  London  in  1054,  of  parents  more  honest  than 
opulent;  yet,  '  if  vauily  bail  entered  into  bis  composition,"  says 
Walpole,  '•  ho  might  have  boasted  the  antiquity  of  his  race.  Two  of 
hia  name  were  employed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Boaid  of  Works  ;  but 
I  forget— «  family  is  not  ancient  if  none  of  the  blond  were  aboveUho 
rank  of  ingenious  men  two  bundled  years  ago."  At  about  the  age  of 
thirteen  Vertue  was  placed  with  a  Frenchman,  who  was  the  principal 
engraver  of  arms  in  London  at  that  time  ;  but  beiug  of  extravagant 
habits  be  "  broke,"  and  returned  to  bis  own  country  three  or  four 
year*  after  Vertue  was  bound  to  him.  Vertue,  in  hia  memoir,  baa 
concealed  his  name;  Walpole  queationa  whether  Scaliger  would  have 
been  so  tender.  Alter  this  be  spent  two  years  at  home,  which  ho 
devoted  to  tho  study  of  drawing;  he  theu  engsged  himself  for  three 
years  with  the  engraver  Michael  Vandei-gucht,  which  term  he  pro- 
tracted to  seven;  and  in  1701*  be  set  up  for  hiimelf.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  Sir  Uudfrey  Kneller;  an  acquaintance  which  proved  of  groat 
service  to  him  shortly  afterwards,  upou  thu  death  of  his  father,  when 
the  aupport  of  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  devolved  entirely 
upon  him.  Tho  patronage  of  Sir  Godfrey  procured  him  much 
employment,  and  in  a  very  short  time  his  own  merit  procured  him 
much  more.  Lord  Somer*  commissioned  him  to  eugravo  a  portrait  of 
Archbishop  Tilloteon,  and  thia  print,  for  which  he  was  richly  rewarded, 
was  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune.  Walpolo  says  nothing  like 
this  print  had  appeared  for  some  years,  and  Vertue  stood  without  a 
competitor  in  soy  country.  Edetiuok  of  France,  White  of  England, 
and  Van  (Junst  of  Holland,  were  dead. 

In  his  leisure  hours  Vertue  practised  drawing  and  music,  and 
studied  French  and  Italian,  and  later  ho  acquired  also  Dutch.  Its 
1711  an  Academy  of  Painting  was  instituted  iu  London,  of  which  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  was  placed  at  tbo  head,  and  Vertue  was  one  of  its 
first  members :  he  drew  a  little  in  water-colours,  and  painted  a  few 
portraits;  but  his  productions  in  this  style  consisted  chiefly  of  copies 
of  old  or  interesting  works  which  ho  intended  to  engrave. 

During  the  ruign  of  Anne,  Vertue  was  chiefly  employed  over 
portraits  after  Kiieder,  Dahl,  Richardson,  Jervaae,  Gibson,  and  others; 
and  at  the  accession  of  George  1.  he  engraved  a  large  head  of  tho  king 
after  Kneller,  of  which  several  thousands  were  sold,  and  which  brought 
him  a  great  increase  of  business,  Uiougb  by  no  means  a  very  excellent 
performance.  He  commenced  early  in  this  reign  to  make  his  researches 
for  his  '  History  of  the  Arts  in  England.'  In  this  undertaking  ha 
found  two  valuable  patrons  in  Robert  Hsrley,  ascond  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Winchelsea :  tho  latter,  who  was  president 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1717,  appointed  Vertue,  who  was  n 
member,  to  be  its  engraver;  and  ho  executed  nearly  all  the  prints 
which  were  published  by  that  society  during  the  remainder  of  hie 
life.  Lord  Coleraino  was  also  ono  of  hia  i nitrous ;  and  Vertue  made 
many  journeys  in  various  parte  of  Engbiud  iu  furtherance  of  hia 
resesrebes  in  company  with  these  noblemen,  by  whom  hia  expenses 
were  paid.  Many  other  noblcmctu*ialso  encouraged  him  in  a  less 
degree.  In  1728  ho  wss  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  to  Knowle, 
where  bo  copied  several  portraits  of  the  poets,  of  which  he  published 
a  aet  of  twclvo  in  1730,  namely,  Gower,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Sbakspore. 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Milton,  Butler,  Cowley,  Waller,  and 
Dry  den.  It  is  ono  of  his  best  works,  and  was  the  first  collection  of 
illustrious  heads  published  in  England.  His  next  work  of  this  olasa 
was  ten  plates  of  the  heads  of  Charles  I.  and  the  loyal  sufferers  in  hia 
cause,  with  their  character*  subjoined  from  Clarendon.  These  were 
followed  by  bis  portraits  of  the  kings  of  England,  Jcc.,  for  the  trans- 
lation of  Rapine  « History  of  England,'  published  iu  nuinbera,  in 
folio,  of  wbieb,  says  Vertue,  thousands  were  sold  every  week  (pro- 
bably without  the  prints).  Over  these  works  ho  was  occupied  three 
years.  In  1734  he  renewed  his  journeys  about  England  :  he  made  a 
tour  with  Roger  Gale  the  antiquary;  one  in  1737  with  Lord  Oxford; 
another  with  the  same  nobleman  in  1738 ;  and  in  173U  one  in  the  east 
of  England  with  Lord  Coleraine. 
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Io  1737  he  ni  employed  by  the  Knaptons,  the  publishers  of  the 
transition  of  Rapin,  to  ougrave  aomo  of  tbeir  series  of  illustrious 
heads,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  engraved  by  Houbraken.  The 
portraits  of  Houbraken  are  very  superior  to  tho.'e  by  Vertuo;  jot, 
says  Walpole,  his  by  no  mnu  deferred  to  be  condemned,  as  they  were, 
a>ul  himself  net  aside.  Vcrtue's  fault  vru  his  scrupulous,  v.  racity, 
which  could  not  digest  imaginary  portrait*,  as  aro  some  of  those 
engraved  by  Houbraken,  who,  living  in  Holland,  engraved  whatever 
was  fent  to  bim.  The  heads  of  Can-,  Karl  of  Somerset,  and  t-  crctary 
Thurloe,  by  Houbraken,  are  l.ot  only  not  genuine,  but  do  not  In  the 
]e->»t  resemblo  the  persons  they  aie  meant  to  represent,  rays  Walpole. 
"  Vertue  was  iiieomuiode;  lie  loved  truth." 

In  1740  he  published  proposals  for  the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  historic  prints,  of  which  he  published  only  two  numbers,  containing 
each  four  prints  with  explanations.  In  the  first  number  there  is  a 
print  of  Qui  en  Elizabeth's  procession  to  Hunsdon  House ;  the  original 
picture,  of  which  Vertue  made  an  exact  copy  in  water  •colours  for 
Lord  Oxford,  wsb,  in  Walpole  s  timo,  at  Sbert  orne  Castle.  Uuisrlshire. 
In  1711  he  lost  his  patron  the  J'erl  of  Oxford,  which  so  depressed 
him,  that  "for  two  yesrs,"  Says  Walpole,  " there  is  an  hiatus  in  bis 
story."  In  1743  however  he  waa  a  little  revived  by  the  notice  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  whom  he  engraved  the  largo  plato  of  the  Karl 
of  Arundel  and  his  family,  and  performed  other  service'.  Hut  in  1749 
be  found  a  more  valuable  patron  in  tho  then  Prince  of  Wale*,  whose 
taste  coincided  with  his  own,  and  wboie  patronage  was  all  he  could 
desire.  "  Ho  aw  his  late,"  says  Walpole,  "  linked  with  tho  revival  of 
the  arts  he  loved  ;  he  was  useful  to  a  prince  who  trod  in  the  steps  of 
the  accouiplUhed  Charles-but  s  silent  and  unexpected  foe  drew  a 
veil  over  tins  teens  of  comfort."  The  prioco  died  iu  March  1751  : 
Vertue,  after  speaking  of  his  character  and  nocomptixhmerits,  alludes 
to  bis  death  in  the  following  words: — "But  alas.  Mors  ultima  lines 
reruni !  O  God,  thy  will  be  done  I  Unhappy  dsy,  Wodnesxisy,  March 
20th,  1751  1" 

"Vertue  lost  his  friend","  says  tho  same  writer,  "but  bis  piuty, 
mildness,  and  ingenuity  never  forsook  him."  He  worked  almost  to 
the  last,  anxious  to  leavo  a  competent  support  to  bis  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  many  years  in  happiness.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  July 
1750,  and  was  survived  by  l.is  wife  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was 
buried  In  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  collection  of  books, 
prints,  and  drawinas  was  sold  by  auctiou  in  1757  :  Walpole  purchased 
several  of  his  drawings. 

Vertue  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic ;  yet  be  has  preserved  more 
monuments  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elinbeth  than  of  any  other,  but 
that  of  Charles  L  was  his  favourite  period.  Walpole  describes  him  as 
"simple,  modest,  and  scrupulous — so  scrupulous  that  it  gave  a  peculiar 
slowness  to  his  delivery ;  he  never  uttered  his  opinion  hastily,  nor 
hastily  assented  to  that  of  others.  Ambitious  to  distinguish  himself, 
ho  took  but  one  method— application.  Acquainted  with  all  the  arts 
practised  by  his  profession  to  usher  their  productions  to  the  public,  he 
made  use  of  none." 

Walpole'a  well-known  work,  entitled  '  Anedotos  of  Painting  In 
England,'  waa  written  entirely  from  manuscripts  which  he  booght  of 
Vrrtuv's  widow,  although  he  recurred  to  tho  original  sources  when 
Vertue  drew  lib  information  from  book*.  Vertuo  commenced  his 
compilations  in  1713,  and  they  amounted  iu  the  whole  to  nearly  forty 
volume*  large  and  small.  Ha  visited  and  made  catalogues  of  every 
collection,  attended  sales,  copied  all  papers  he  found  relative  to  the 
arts,  .esrehed  registers,  examined  all  English  authors,  and  translated 
many  of  other  countries  which  related  to  his  subject.  And  Walpole 
observes  in  his  preface  :  — "  Ono  satisfaction  the  read  or  will  have,  in 
the  integrity  of  Mr.  Vertuo  ;  it  exceeded  his  industry,  which  is  saying 
much.  No  man  living,  so  bigoted  to  a  vocation,  was  ever  so  incapa- 
ble of  falsehood.  He  did  not  deal  even  in  hypothesis,  scarce  in 
conjecture." 

The  pilots  of  Vertue  are  very  numerous :  Walpole  has  given  a 
complete  list  of  them  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Eugraveis.'  He  ha*  divided 
them  into  eighteen  classes,  as  follows:  royal  portraits;  noblemen; 
ladies;  bishops  and  archbishops,  of  whom  he  engraved  thirty  eight; 
clergymen;  chancellors,  judges,  and  lawyers;  ministers  and  gentle- 
men ;  physicians,  Ac. ;  founders,  benefactors,  Ac. ;  antiquaries,  authors, 
and  mathematicians ;  poets  and  musicians  ;  foreigners;  historic  prints, 
and  prints  with  two  or  more  portraits ;  tombs  ;  plans,  views,  churches, 
buildings,  Ac;  coins,  medals,  busts,  seals,  charters,  gems,  and  shells ; 
frontispieces,  bead-  and  tail  pieces ;  and,  lastly,  miscellaneous  pieces; 
besides  many  plates  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a  series  of , 
Oxford  almanacs. 

(Walpole,  A  Catalogue  of  Engrartn  irAo  Aarc  ftern  bom  or  ruidtd  in  1 
England,  4c,  constituting  a  fifth  volume  to  the  Antcdota  of  Paint-  j 
ss><7,  4c.) 

VERUS,  LU'CIUS,  a  Roman  emperor  who  reigned  as  tho  colleague  | 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  from  a  d,  101  to  100.  He  was  born  at  Rome,  ! 
and  wss  a  son  of  ..Elius  Verus,  who  bad  been  adopted  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian  and  isised  to  tho  rank  of  C'sesar.  After  the  death  of 
.-Eli as  Verus,  in  a.d.  133,  Hadrian  adopted  T.  Aurelius  (Antoninus 
Pius),  on  condition  thst  he  should  adopt  Marcus  Verus  (Marcus 
Aurelius),  tho  sou  of  Anuia  Faustina,  nud  Lucius  Verus,  the  son  of 
v:..;..i  \  tho  death  of  Antoninus  Pins,  in  A.D.  1'Jl,  Marcus 


tardy  shared  his  imperial  dignity  with  his  adoptive  brother  L.  Verus, 
who  was  th<n  about  thirty-two  years  old,  and  whoso  oomplete  name  is 
Lucius  Ceiatius  .Elius  Commodus  Verus  Antoninus.  Up  to  this  time 
L.  Verus  had  lived  as  a  prince  in  a  private  station,  with  the  titlo  of 
'Augusti  filius'  rind  without  either  tho  honours  or  burdens  of 
government.  He  had  been  educated  by  the  most  distinguished  gram- 
mariaus  and  philosophers  of  the  time,  but  he  had  no  taste-  for  in- 
tellectual occupations.  So  long  as  he  remain- d  at  Homo  and  was 
under  the  direct  Influence  of  M.  Aurelius,  his  viuuus  cbsrnctcr  did  not 
fully  disclose  itself.  Soon  sfter  his  accession  tho  Parthian*  had  cut  t  > 
pieces  a  Roman  legion  stationed  iu  Cappadocia,  with  its  kakr  S.  ru- 
iianus.  L  Varus  took  the  field  against  thorn,  in  a.d.  102,  but  instead 
of  conducting  the  war  in  person,  he  left  it  to  his  generals,  who  gained 
brilliant  victoiic*,  while  the  emperor  rt veiled  in  the  luxuries  ai.d 
debaucheries  with  which  he  becauio  familiar  in  the  tuwus  of  Asia, 
especially  st  Autioch.  In  A.IX  104  ho  went  to  Ephasus,  wiieto  ho 
celebraU«d  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  his  udoptiv* 


father,  cr.  according  to  others,  of  hi*  adoptive  brother.  After  tho 
eloso  of  the  war  ho  returned  to  Koine,  accompanied  by  hosts  of 
actors,  frecdmeu,  and  other  low  persona  who  ministered  to  his  vulgar 
pleasures,  and  in  A.P.  IDC  he  acd  Marcus  Aurelius  soletuuised  a 
triumph  over  the  Parthian*.  Soon  after  this  Rome  was  visited  by  a 
fearful  pestilence,  and  at  the  asms  time  tho  Miircomanui  and  Quaili 
Invaded  tho  empire  from  the  north.  Roth  the  emperors  at  thu  head 
of  tb  •*ir  armies  marched  to  Aquileia.  Vet  us  again  took  scarcely  any 
port  in  tho  war,  hut  ss  usual  gave  himself  up  to  his  pleasures.  At  la>t 
when  hostilities  had  ceased,  the  two  emperors  returned  to  Home.  On 
his  way  thither  L.  Verus  was  seized  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  Allinum  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  where  he  died  a.d.  16U,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  nge. 

A  long  catalogue  of  his  ilces  is  given  by  Julius  Capitoliuua  iu  his 
'Life  of  Verus.'  Indeed  Verus  was  one  of  tho  most  conteinptibld 
persons  that  have  disgraced  rcg.d  power.  Tho  only  thiug  that  can  he 
said  in  bis  praise  is,  that  be  di  i  not  opposo  hit  adoptivo  Lrotlur  in  his 
administration,  and  that  ho  did  not,  likv  most  effeminate  and  lioeutious 
rulers,  aggravate  his  vices  by  acts  of  cruelty.  The  good  understanding 
between  him  and  tho  noblo  Marcus  Aurelius  is  almost  nuaceou-iUble ; 
but  it  spoors  to  bavclwm  considerably  diminished  after  the  iarthiau 
war.  There  is  amarhlo  bust  of  Lucius  Verus  in  the  Townl.y  Uallory 
of  tho  British  Museum.    [Auiiklics,  MaIicls.] 

VESA'LIfS,  ANDREAS,  tho  greatest  anatomist  of  the  loth  oeu- 
tnry,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1514.  His  father,  Andreas  Vcsalius  tho 
elder,  was  apothecary  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  and  his  undo 
Everardus  was  a  physician,  and  the  author  of  some  commentaries  ou 
the  works  of  Rbaxcs.  Ho  received  from  an  early  age  his  classical 
and  philosophical  education  at  Louvain,  and  gained  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  physics  which  was  unusual  evcu  with  the  be»t  educated  of 
tho  timo.  From  Louvain  he  proceeded,  to  study  medicine,  to  Mont- 
pellicr,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  had  for  instructors  Guntheru* 
ab  Anderuach,  Sylvius,  and  Fcmelius.  In  1 5-u,  distinguished  already 
by  extraordinary  leal  in  the  pursuit  of  anatomy,  and  exposing  him- 
self even  to  great  personal  danger  in  the  obtaining  of  bodies  for  de- 
fection, Guntherus  made  him  his  cl.ief  assistant;  and  in  the  same 
year  ho  discover*  I  the  origins  of  tho  eporiuatic  blood-vessels.  After 
a  long  residence  in  Paris  he  returned  to  I.ouvain,  where  be  waa  soon 
appoioted  to  teach  anatomy,  but  iu  1535,  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  better  opportunities  for  learning  it  himself,  ho  joined  the  army 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  theu  at  war  with  France.  Iu 
1539  be  was  at  Bologna,  and  in  1  jiO  at  Pa  via,  where  iu  tho  following 
year  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  having  not  long  before 
published  his  celebrated  '  Epistola  docens  venam  oxillarem  dexti  i 
aibiti  in  dolorc  lateral!  secuudam,'  Basel,  4to,  liJtt,  in  which  he  gave 
an  unproved  though  imperfect  anatomy  of  tlie  vena  ozygoa,  and  main, 
taioed  that  blood  should  always  be  diawu  from  the  right  arm,  because 
of  the  near  connection  between  its  vessels  and  that  vein.  Veaaliua 
remained  professor  at  Pavia  for  nearly  four  years;  iu  1543  he  held 
the  same  office  at  Bologna ;  and  not  loug  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  J*00  crowna,  at  I'isa. 
His  knowledge  at  this  time  is  said  to  have  been  so  unusual,  that  the 
best  anatomist*  of  the  day  left  bis  demonstrations  silenced  He  had 
in  1539  published  some  anatomical  plates;  and  for  the  four  succeeding 
years  he  gave  a  great  portiou  of  his  tune  to  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete work  of  the  ssmo  kind,  employing  as  his  assi*iauts  some  of  tlio 
most  skilful  artists  of  the  day.  Moehsen  says  that  Titian  was  among 
those  whom  he  employed,  but  this  is  not  certain ;  far  the  muutt  of 
that  great  artist  is  not  mentioned  in  Vosalius's  works,  and  yet  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  willingly  suppressed.  In  15  42  a  part  of  the  work 
was  published,  with  the  title  •  tSuurum  librurum  elo  Corporis  Humaui 
fabrica  Epitome,'  Basel,  fobo;  and  in  1543  the  whole  appeared.  It 
was  called  «De  Corporis  Hutnani  Fabrics  Libri  Septem/  Basel,  folio. 


1543,  Another  snd  somewhat  eularged  edition  was  published  by 
Vesalius  at  Basel,  folio,  1555  ;  and,  after  hi*  death,  numerous  editious 
appeared  at  various  times  snd  places.  Mailer  calls  it  'an  immortal 
work,  by  which  all  that  had  been  written  before  was  almost  super- 
seded' Seuac  spewks  of  it  as  tho  discovery  of  a  new  word ;  and 
pro) -ably  nothing  has  been  written,  either  before  or  tiuee  which  has 
had  so  gieat  on  influence  on  the  progress  of  anatomy.  The  boldness 
'   which  Yetalius  attacked  the 
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opinion!  and  statement*  of  Galen  and  the  other  ancient  writers ;  the 
completeness  of  the  evidence  with  which  he  supported  hie  own  de- 
tteriptiona  and  arguments ;  tho  number  of  discoveries  of  structure* 
which  ho  announced,  and  the  more  accurate  accounts  which  ho  gave  of 
nearly  all  that  had  before  been  known  ;  the  extent  of  the  work,  and  the 
number  and  unusual  excellence  of  the  plate*,  were  enough  to  mark 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  medicine. 

But  instead  of  tho  honour  which  Vesalius  haa  received,  and  while 
anatomy  U  atuditd  will  never  fail  to  receive  from  hia  successors,  his 
contemporaries,  or  at  least  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  heaped  on 
him  the  most  virulent  rcproschtt;  for  the  authority  of  Galen  in  tho 
schools  was  at  that  tlmo  supreme,  and  to  question  waa  to  dee  troy  the 
credit  of  all  the  learning  to  which  the  teachers  pretended.  Sylvius 
raid  that  Vecalius  ought  henceforth  to  be  called  '  Veaanua,'  and 
declared  perpetual  hostility  against  him.  Piccolomini  mora  craftily 
tuantained  that  all  the  truth  Vesalius  had  written  waa  taken  from  the 
(lalen  and  Hippocrates  whom  be  calumniated  ;  and  Driander,  PuUcus, 
Eustachius,  and  Fallopius,  though  with  Its*  virulence,  each  in  hi*  way 
assailed  him.  Their  attacks  appear  to  have  greatly  irritated  Veaaliua, 
who  seem*  to  bavo  been  disposed  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  not  less  by  his  temper  than  by  hi*  conviction  that  they  had 
often  been  in  error.  In  1 546  he  wrote  'Da  radicia  China]  uau  Epistola,' 
B.uel,  folio  1546 ;  a  work  in  which  he  attacked  Galen  with  much  more 
virulence  than  before,  hut  which  be  rendered  of  great  interest  by 
proving,  by  numerous  examples,  that  Galen's  descriptions  must  have 
been  drawn  from  the  dissections  of  monkeys  and  other  animals,  and 
very  often  from  the  works  of  hia  predecessors  without  any  dissections 
at  nil. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  contemporaries,  the  fame  of  Vesa- 
lius, both  for  skill  in  practice  and  fur  learning  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, greatly  increased  after  the  publication  of  these  works;  and 
anatomy  soon  suffered  much  more  from  tho  honour  than  from  the 
abuse  which  was  lavished  upon  him.  About  1544  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  appointed  him  his  chief  physician ;  and  ho  waa  gradually 
obliged  to  be  so  constant  in  bis  attendance  on  the  court  of  that  prince, 
and  afterwards  of  I'hilip  II.  of  Spain,  that  anatomy  was  entirely 
neglected,  except  in  the  occasional  opportunities  which  were  afforded 
by  the  oxamina'i  <n  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  strange 
di«cases.  In  1561,  when  he  wrote  his  '  Anatomicarum  (Jabrielia  Fal- 
lopii  OUervationuin  Exaincn,'  which  was  published  at  Venioe  in  1564, 
he  waa  at  Madrid,  where,  be  says,  he  could  not  even  procure  a  skull 
to  examine  in  order  to  settl*  tome  point  on  which  he  wsa  lti  doubt ; 
aud  both  this  work  and  the  '  Examen  Apologia)  Kr.  PuUei  pro  Galeno,' 
which  was  published,  under  a  feigned  name,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  prove,  Haller  auya,  that  since  he  loft  Pisa,  in  1644, he  had  added 
scarcely  anything  to  bin  anatomical  knowledge.  His  knowledge  of 
practical  medicine  and  surgery  however  appears  to  have  greatly 
increased  ;  and  many  wonderful  stories  are  recorded  of  the  skill  with 
which  he  treated  tbo<e  about  tho  court. 

In  1 563,  or  tho  beginning  of  1564,  Vesalius  left  suddenly  Madrid 
and  the  court,  aud  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  strange  step  are  very  doubtful.  The  s'xjtj 
commonly  received  is,  that  having  obtained  leave  from  the  frieod*  of 
a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  had  apparently  died  under  his  care,  to 
i  xamine  the  corpse,  he  proceeded  to  the  dissection,  and  the  heart,  on 
removing  it  from  the  body,  quivered  in  hit  band.  The  friend*,  hear- 
ing of  this,  aecused  him,  not  of  murder  only,  but  of  impiety,  before 
the  Inquisition;  and  it  was  only  by  the  intercession  of  Philip  II.  that 
he  waa  ]«rmitt«d  to  expiate  his  error  by  a  pilgrimage.  There  ia  no 
other  evidrura  for  Oil.  tale  than  that  it  was  current  not  long  after 
Veialiuas  death;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  serins  more  probable  that  bo 
left  Spain  in  consequence  of  being  mixed  up  in  some  of  tho  political 
or  court  plota  which  wore  at  that  time  very  numerous,  and  of  tho 
result*  of  which,  as  ho  was  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  he  might 
very  well  be  in  fear.  Whatever  led  to  bis  pilgrimage,  its  eud  waa 
most  disastrous.  While  ho  waa  at  Jerusalem,  in  1564,  Fallopius  died, 
and  tho  Venetian  senate  invited  him  to  the  vacant  professorship  of 
anatomy.  On  hia  voyage  to  Padua,  hia  vessel  waa  wrecked  on  the  isle 
of  Xante,  ami  there  the  great  Vesaliua  died  of  starvation,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  some,  but  as  it  m-eiuA  more  probable  of  the  fatigue 
and  exposure  which  be  had  suffered,  October  15, 1564. 

Besides  the  work*  already  mentioned,  the  only  others  that  can  cer- 
tainly be  ascribed  to  Veaaliua  are  some  '  Consilia,'  published  in  the 
collections  of  Montanua,  Garetius,  Ingrasaias,  and  Scholriua;  and  a 
paraphrase  and  tranalation  of  some  of  Rhazes's  works.  The  'Chirur- 
gia  Magna  in  scptem  Libroa  digests,'  which  Prosper  Borgaruccius  pub- 
lish- d  at  Venice,  in  1568,  and  ascribed  to  Vesalius,  waa  probably  not 
written  bv  him,  but  collected  by  the  editor  from  the  works  of  Fal- 
lopius and  others. 

Vesaliua  left  a  half-brother  Francis,  who  refused  to  study  the  law, 
for  which  his  parents  had  deatined  him,  and  commenced  the  pursuit 
of  anatomy,  that  he  might  defend  the  memory  of  his  brother  from 
"ttacks  which  were  made  on  it,  not  leas  virulently  for  sometime 


'Bibliotheca  Anatomies,'  t.  i.,  p.  180,  contain,  together  with  the  Life 
of  Vesalius,  analyse*  of  his  chief  works. 

VESPaSIA'NUS,  TITUS  FLAVI'US.  was  born  near  Urate,  in  the 
Sabine  country,  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  a  d.  6.  The  Flavian  gens 
had  never  obtained  distinction,  though  some  of  its  members  were 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  later  period  of  the  republic  aud  tho 
commencement  of  the  empire.  (Sueton.,  '  V'esp.,'  i.)  Vespasian  was 
educated  by  hia  paternal  grandmother  Tortulla,  at  her  estate  near 
Coaa  in  Etruria,  and  when  emperor  he  displayed  bis  affection  for  the 
place,  and  instituted  ritci  In  honour  of  his  grandmother's  memory. 
He  served  in  Thrace  a*  military  tribune ;  and  having  held  the  magis- 
tracies of  atdile  and  qua*tor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  hail  for  his 
province  Crete  and  Cyrenaica,  be  became  pnetor.  He  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  todiieship  or  tho  quaostersbip  (the  uncertainty 
of  the  text  of  Suetonius  leaves  it  doubtful  to  which  of  tho  two  magis- 
tracies this  statement  refers),  but  the  pratorship  was  conferred  on  him 
at  hia  first  petition,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Caligula,  who 
honoured  him  with  a  seat  at  his  table.  For  thia  favour  Yenpaaian 
thanked  the  emperor  in  the  senate, 
at  Caligula's  mock  triumph  over  I " 
bodies  of  conspirators  against  the  emperor  i 
These  statements  fix  hia  prtttorsbip  at  the  third  year  of  Caligula, 
A.D.  SO. 

At  this  time  ha  married  Flavin  Domitilla,  by  whom  he  had  two 
•ons,  who  afterwards  became  the  emperors  Titus  and  JJomitiascs.  aud 
a  daughter,  Domitilla. 

Vespasian  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
first  in  Germany,  where  he  obtaiued  tho  station  of  legstus.  by  tho 
influence  of  Claudius's  frccdman  Narcissus  (a.d.  4M2i.  Thence  ho 
waa  transferred  to  Britain  {a.d.  43),  w  here  be  served  a*  legatus  in  tho 
expedition  under  Aulus  Flautius,  aud  under  Claudius  himself,  with 
such  distinction  that  the  triumphal  honours  were  granted  to  him,  and 
after  receiving  two  priestly  offices  within  a  short  time,  he  was  advanced 
to  tho  consulship,  which  be  held  as  Consul  Suflectus  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year  A  D.  51.  During  the  interval  between  this 
time  and  his  proconsulsbip  he  remaiued  quiet  through  fear  of  Agrip- 
pica,  who  was  bitterly  hoatile  to  the  friends  of  Narcissus.    It  waa 


I  lauio.  ror  tuia  favour  vexpsisLAU 
e.  Ho  called  for  extraordinary  game* 
•  the  Germans,  and  proposed  that  the 
ie  emperor  should  bo  left  unbaried. 


therefore  probably  after  he 


der 


that  he  governed  Africa 


the 


»(Vr  hia  death  than  they  bad  been  during  hia  life.  But  an  early  death 
prevented  hia  design. 

The  whole  of  Vesalias'a  work*  and  hia  Life  were  edited  by  Boer- 
liasvo  and  Albinua,  at  Loyden,  in  2  voU  folio,  in  1725.  Portal's 
'Hutoire  do  1' Anatomic  et  de  la  Cbirurgie,'  t  i.  p.  31M,  and  Holler's 


a*  proconsul.  He  returned,  after  an  upright  and  honourable  adminis- 
tration, in  such  pecuniary  embarrassment  that,  after  mortgaging  all 
hi*  landed  property  to  hi*  brother,  he  waa  compelled  to  tiado  in 
slaves  in  order  to  support  hi*  rank.  From  this  circumstance  he 
obtained  the  nickname  of  Mulio.  He  accompanied  Nero  iu  hia  tour 
through  Greece  (a.d.  67)  ;  but  having  offended  the  emperor  by  fulling 
asleep  or  leaving  the  room  in  the  midst  of  Lis  poetical  performance*, 
he  was  banished  from  the  court,  and  bad  retired  to  an  obscure 
city,  when  Nero  appointed  him  to  command  in  the  war  against  the 
revolted  Jews  with  an  army  of  three  letions.  In  leas  than  two 
year*  he  tied  oonqutrcd  the  whole  of  Judn-a  except  Jerusalem,  when 
be  was  persuaded  by  hi*  son  Titus,  and  by  Mucianus,  the  prooousul 
of  Syria,  to  aaaert  his  claim  to  the  imperial  throne,  which  had  been 
already  marked  as  bis  by  repeated  omen*.  (Sueton.,  '  Vesp.,'  v.) 
The  interval  during  which  G.ilba,  Otho,  and  Vitelliu- were  struggling 
for  tho  purple  wa*  spent  by  Vespasian  in  secret  preparation*,  so  that 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  by  Tiberius  Alexan- 
der, the  prefect  of  Egypt,  on  the  1st  of  July,  A.n.  69,  bis  cause  was 
immediately  espoused  by  the  legions  of  Judica  and  Syria,  by  three 
legions  in  Mceaia,  and  by  two  in  Pannonia.  The  logiona  of  Mcoaia 
and  Pannonia  wore  brought  over  by  Antonius  Primus,  who,  without 
walling  for  the  command*  of  Vespasian,  or  for  tho  aid  of  the  Syrian 
legions,  marched  at  once  into  Italy.  The  council*  of  Vitellius  were 
betrayed  by  Cnocina,  the  Consul  Suffectus,  and  his  army,  though 
superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  Antonius,  waa  completely  routed  by 
the  latter  in  a  nocturnal  battle,  between  Bedriacum  and  Cremona. 
Antonius  now  advanoed  slowly  towards  Rome,  receiving  by  the  way 
the  aubuii'siou  of  tho  Italian  cities,  while  Vitellius,  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  indecision,  left  his  cause  in  the  haudi  of  tho  populace,  of 
Rome,  who  compelled  Vespasian's  brother  Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  the 
city,  to  take  refugo  with  hi*  adherents  in  tho  Capitol,  which  they  then 
burnt.  Ilia  arrival  of  Antonius  at  once  subdue  !  Uemob;  Vitellius 
was  dragged  from  bis  hiding  place,  and  cruelly  put  to  death  on  the 
24th  of  December,  and  the  authority  of  Vespasian  wa*  establiahed  in 
Rome.  [V'rmxnis.J 

The  emperor  now  proceeded  to  Rome,  leaving  the  reduction  of 
Jerusalem  to  his  son  Titus.  Ho  arrived  in  the  city  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  tho  year  a.d.  70,  tbo  Senate  having  in  the  mean  time 
appointed  him,  with  hi*  son  Titu-s  to  tho  consulship,  nod  conferred 
upon  him  all  the  accustomed  imperial  honours.  Hia  government  baa 
obtained  the  highest  praise.  He  restored  the  privileges  of  the  Senate, 
reformed  the  court*  of  justice,  restored  discipline  to  the  army  and 
order  to  the  finance*.  Ho  repair,  d  the  devastations  which  Rome  bad 
suffered  in  tho  recent  civil  wars,  rend  adorned  the  city  with  msny 
new  building*.  Among  the  buildings  which  ho  be_an  or  completed 
were  tho  restoration  of  tho  Capitol,  the  temple*  of  Peace  and  of 
Claudius,  and,  above  all,  the  Amphitheatre,  which  haa  become  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  tho  Coliseum. 

Temperate  in  his  own  habits,  he  exerted  himself  to  restrain  luxury 
in  hia  subjects,  and  himself  discharged  the  duties  of  the  censorship. 
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Ho  mi  effablo  to  his  friends,  and  even  suffered  severe  strictures  on 
hi*  conduct  to  pun  nnpnnuhed  The  banishment  and  death  of  Hal- 
vidius  Priaoaa  are  said  to  liars  be>n  executed  against  ths  will  of  the 
emperor.  He  was  fond  of  money,  but  what  he  exacted  from  his 
subjects  he  spent  on  public  works,  not  on  his  own  pleasures.  He  was 
a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art. 

The  reigii  of  Vespasian  was  signalled  by  great  military  successes, 
of  which  the  roost  important  were  the  victories  of  Petal iu.  Cerealis 
over  the  TreTiri  (a.d.  70),  those  of  AgricoLa  in  Britain,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem,  for  which  the  emperor  and  his  Eon  Titus  triumphed 
in  ths  year  71,  when  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  that  of  Peace 
wen  built  In  the  following  year  the  kingdom  of  Commagene  was 
taken  from  Antiochus  snd  added  to  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  last  year  of  hit  reign  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
by  Auius  Caxina  snd  Kpirus  Marcel  lus,  who  were  detected  and  put 
to  death.  Not  long  after  this  Vespaaian  died  of  a  fever,  June  23rd, 
A.D.  79,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  10th  of  his  reign. 

(Tacitus,  Hut  or.  ;  Suetonius,  Ytipattan.) 

V  ESPUCCI,  AM  KRl'GO,  was  bom  fifteen  years  later  than  Columbus, 
on  the  9th  or  March  1451,  at  Florence.  He  was  the  third  ton  of 
Anaataaio  Vespucci,  a  notary  of  Florence.  The  family  had  been 
enriched  by  commerce  some  generations  earlier,  and  possessed  landed 
property  at  Peretola  near  Florence.  Giorgio  Antonio  Vespucci,  unole 
of  Amerigo,  a  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Mark,  was  a  friend  of 
the  Platonidan  Ficini  of  Florsnce.  Giorgio  Antonio  took  charge  of 
the  education  of  bis  nephew,  who  appears  however  to  have  proiited 
little  by  his  classical  studies.  Banditti  has  published  a  Latin  letter 
written  by  Amerigo  to  his  father  in  147*  (when  the  writer  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age),  in  which  he  oonfsases  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  consult  his  Latin  grammar  while  writing,  and  that  be  was 
afraid  to  venture  on  a  few  lines  of  Latin  in  his  uncle's  absence, 

Amerigo  resided  at  Florenre  in  1489.  Beiore  this  time  however 
mercantile  avocations  had  led  him  to  Spain.  Documents  published 
by  Mouos  show  that  Amerigo  was  a  factor  in  the  wealthy  Florentine 
bouse  of  Juanoto  Bernard!,  at  Seville,  in  1480.  In  14S3  we  find  him 
again  in  Spain,  and  anxious  to  quit  the  country.  On  the  death  of 
Juanoto  Bernardi,  in  1491,  he  mas  placed  at  the  head  of  the  factory. 
His  name  occurs  in  the  Spanish  archives  for  the  first  time  on  the 
12th  of  January  1496. 

In  the  narrativo  attributed  to  Vespucd,  published  at  St  Dio*  in 
Lorraine,  in  1507,  and  republished  at  the  same  place  in  1609,  be  it 
said  to  have  tnsd«  four  vorsgea :  two  under  the  auspices  of  the  king 
of  Castile,  in  1497  and  1499;  two  by  command  of  tbo  king  of  For 
tugal,  in  1601  and  15051.  The  first  has  bi-en  alleged  to  be  apocryphal 
by  some  warm  supporters  of  the  claims  of  Columbus  to  be  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  mainland  of  America,  as  well  as  of  the  islands,  who 
have  not  scrupled  to  attribute  to  Vespucci  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
arrogate  to  himself  the  hononr  due  to  Columbus.  Humboldt  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  '  Histoire  de  In  Geographic  du  Nouveau  Con- 
tinent,' has  successfully  vindicated  Vespucci  from  this  imputation  and 
proved  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  voyage  really  was 
made,  though  at  a  later  date  than  appears  in  the  printed  book.  M. 
Humboldt  bsa  by  a  minute  and  exact  analysis  identified  the  four 
voyages  of  Vespucci  :  the  first,  with  the  voyago  of  Alonso  de  Hojedo, 
commenced  on  the  20th  of  Msy  1499,  terminated  on  the  15vh  October 
1499;  the  second,  with  the  voyage  of  Yshea  Pinion,  commenced  in 
the  beginning  of  December  1499,  terminated  on  the  30th  of  September 
1500  ;  the  third,  with  the  voyage  of  Pedro  A  Wares  Cabral,  commenced 
on  the  10th  of  May  1501,  terminated  7th  of  September  1502;  the 
fourth,  with  that  of  Gonzales  Coelho,  commenced  on  the  10th  of  Msy 
1503,  terminated  on  the  18th  of  June  15U4. 

These  dates  remove  all  doubt*  as  to  the  priority  of  Columbus's  dis- 
covery. The  expedition  of  Hojeda  coasted  in  1499  the  shores  of 
Paris,  which  hod  been  discovered  by  Colombus  in  the  preceding  year. 
For  the  mistake  of  substituting  the  year  1497  for  1499,  M.  Humboldt 
has  shown  that  Vespueci  cannot  be  held  responsible.  The  brief  and 
unsatisfactory  narrative  in  which  the  error  occurs  was  printed  in 

Mimenta  that  Amerigo  was  in  the  lster  yean  of  Colum- 
life  an  attached  and  trusted  friend  of  the  admiral ;  and  from  the 
j  on  which  he  stood  with  the  family  and  friends  of  Columbus, 
year*  after  the  publication  of  hit  narrative,  that  they  did  not  suspect 
him  of  any  attempt  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  honours  due  to  their 
parent  The  accident  of  the  new  continent  receiving  its  name  from 
Amerigo  hat  been  attributed  by  M.  Humboldt  with  great  plausibility 
to  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  (at  that  time  jealously 
guarded  as  a  state  secret),  leading  the  publisher  of  Vespucci's  narra- 
tive to  propose  that  it  should  be  called  after  him,  and  to  the  musical 

Vespucci  appears  to  have  served,  in  all  the  expeditions  ha  wss 
engaged  in,  in  the  capacity  of  astronomer.  It  is  evident  from  the 
letters  of  that  age,  that,  owing  to  want  of  confidence  in  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  the  practical  pilots,  it  was  customary  to  associate 
with  them  some  person  of  scientific  acquirements  in  the  great  voyages 
of  discovery.  Vespucci  himself  tells  us  that  his  taste  for  adventures 
of  discovery  was  contracted  while  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  the  out- 
fit of  exploring  squadrons.  As  early  as  1698  he  had  expressed  die- 
•  «n  with  his  position  at  Seville;  a  dissatisfaction  probably 
.  piv.  vol .  VI. 
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originating  in  aversion  to 
mentary  and  ill-printed  though  tbey  bo,  evince 
acquirements. 

From  the  service  of  the  crown  of  Spain  in  which  Vespucci  made 
bis  earliest  voyages,  ho  was  allured  into  that  of  Portugal,  in  which  he 
made  tbo  third  and  fourth.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  appears  to  have  been  soliciting  employment  at 
the  time  of  Columbus's  death.  In  1507  he  was  intrusted  with  tbo 
victualling  and  furnishing  of  a  royal  fleet  fitted  out  in  that  year.  On 
the  22nd  of  March  1508,  he  obtained  tbo  appointment  of  pilot  o  major, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  His  commis-ion  contains  bitter 
complaints  of  the  ignorance  of  pilots,  and  charges  him,  before  lioensing 
any  person  to  exercise  the  employment,  to  examine  him  strictly  in  the 
use  of  the  astrolabe  and  the  quadrant,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he 
understands  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  ol  the  instrument 

Amerigo  Vespucci  died  at  Seville,  on  the  22nd  of  February  1512. 
He  died  poor;  hie  widow  found  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
payment  of  a  miserablo  pension  of  10,000  maravedis,  with  which  the 
emoluments  of  his  successor  were  burdened  in  her  favour.  An  acci- 
dent has  given  notoriety  to  the  nsme  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  at  the 
expense  of  suspicions  which  be  deserved  as  little  as  bis  chance-medley 
distinction,  lie  appears  to  have  been  a  skilful  astronomer  for  his  age ; 
an  able  manager  of  the  commissariat  department;  an  enthusiastic 
adventurer  in  tho  career  of  discovery ;  a  warm-hearted,  honest  man. 
But  he  is  far  inferior  to  Columbus,  Cabot,  Diaz,  or  Gam  a,  men  who 
combined  originality  of  conception  with  their  enterprising  spirits,  and 
who  belong  to  the  class  of  heroes  snd  men  of  genius. 

(Humboldt,  Examen  Critique  de  CHtsttnre  de  la  Gioyrapkit  du 
outran  Continent,  Paris,  1839;  Comoyraphia  Introductio,  ituuper 
Quatuor  Amend  Veepucti  Xanyattona,  Strassburg,  1607  and  1609; 
Bandini,  Vuae  Letter*  di  Amerigo  Verpucci,  Florence,  1745;  Irving, 
A  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyage*  of  Ckrutephcr  Cvlumtnu,  London, 
182S.) 

VETTO'RI.  FIETRO,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  in  1499, 
studied  classical  literature  in  hit  native  town,  and  afterwards  law  at 
Pica,  He  went  to  Rome  with  his  relative  Francesco  Vettori,  on  a 
mission  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  On  hit  return  to  Florence  he  joined 
the  republican  party  wbich  drove  away  the  Medici  in  1527.  His 
relatives  Francesco  and  Paolo  Vettori  acted  a  vacillating  and  even 
false  part  in  those  transactions.  When  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  subdued 
Florence  and  gave  it  to  Duke  Alcesandro  de  Medici,  Pietro  Vettori 
retired  to  the  country  and  applied  himself  entirely  to  study.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  until  he  was  recalled  to  Florence  by  the 
Duke  Cosmo  L,  who  appointed  him  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
literature.  He  remained  many  years  in  that  chair,  whioh  he  filled 
with  great  reputation.  He  published  editions  of  Cicero,  Terence, 
Varro,  Selluat,  of  the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  text  of  jfcachylos,  of  the  'Hectra'  of  Euripides,  of  several 
dialogues  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  other  Greek  writers.  He  wrote 
commentaries,  in  Latin,  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  on  the  book  on 
elocution  of  Demetrius  Phalercus.  He  wrote  in  the  same  language 
'  Varisa  Lectionas,'  in  thirty  eight  books,  in  which  he  explains  and 
comments  upon  numerous  passages  of  ancient  writers,  and  also  several 
orations.  In  Italian  he  wrote  orations  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Duke  Cosmo  L  and  of  the  Kmperor  Maximilian  IL  He  also  wrote 
several  small  poems  in  Italian,  and  a  didactic  treatise  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  olive  tree,  'Trattato  deUe  Lodi  e  delle  Coltivaaione 
degli  Ulivi,'  Florence,  1674,  often  reprinted  and  much  valued.  Many 
of  his  letters  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the  'Prose  Florentine' 
and  in  other  collections.  Vettori  was  one  of  the  most  aeoomplUbed 
scholars  of  s  learned  age.    He  died  at  Florence  December  18, 1585. 

(Tiroboscbi,  SStona  dell*  LeUeratura  Jtaliana ;  Corniani,  J  , 
dtlla  Letteratura  Italiana.) 

VICENTE,  GIL.   [On,  Vicehte.] 

V1CI,  ANDRE'A,  architect  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscs 
born  at  Arcevia  in  the  Marca  d'Aneona,  1744.  ii 
the  usual  course  of  education  at  Perugia,  he  wa 

re,  the  first  under 

1  it  was  the  second  of  these  two'  arte 
which  he  decided  upon  following  as  hit  profession.  That  he  gave 
early  promise  of  mors  than  ordinary  talent  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Vanvitelli  engaging  him  as  bis  a»m»tuit  when  he  was 
about,  it  is  said,  to  begin  the  palace  of  Caaerta :  yet  the  last  part  of 
this  statement  it  evidently  incorrect,  because  at  that  time  Vici  could 
not  have  been  more  than  eight  or  nine  years  old.  That  ho  was  how- 
ever for  some  time  with  Vanvitelli  is  certain,  for  he  was  commissioned 
by  him  to  attend  to  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  Mola  di 
Ponteno;  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  known  at  Rome  at 
a  skilful  engineer.  In  1780  the  court  of  Tuscany  appointed  him 
hydraulic  architect  and  engineer  for  the  Val  di  Cbiana.  and  in  1787  he 
was  employed  in  a  similar  capacity  by  the  papal  government  in  the 
work  of  draining  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  preventing  the  inundations 
of  the  Teppia.  Ata  later  period  (1810)  he  erected  the  'moragUone'  or 
embankment  at  Tivoli,  to  support  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.  Of  his 
architectural  works,  though  they  were  neither  inconsiderable  nor  few 
in  number,  the  names  alone  are  rooordod,  and  those  have  no  dates 
attached  to  them.  Yet  one  of  them  at  least  would  seem  to  deserve 
little  notice,  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  'la  auperba  Cattedrale  di 
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YICO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA. 


VICQ-D'AZYR,  FELIX. 


Csmarino.'  The  other*  which  are  enumerated  u  by  him,  are— the 
church  sod  monastery  '  Drlle  Saleaione,'  at  Offsgua ;  the  seminary  at 
Osimo ;  the  villa  and  easini  at  Monte  Gallo,  the  Palazzo  Lepri  at 
Beva^na:  the  church  of  8.  Francesco  at  Folieno;  and  the  Cappella 
Gozzoli  at  Tcrni.   Vici  died  September  10th,  1817. 

VICO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  one  of  the  moat  acute  thinkers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  lost  century,  was  boru  in  IOCS,  at  Naples,  where 
his  father  was  a  bookseller  in  rather  limited  circumstances.  Respecting 
his  early  youth  nothing  is  known,  except  that  at  the  age  of  seven  he 
fractured  his  skull  by  a  fall,  which  caused  him  great  sufferings,  and 
which,  aa  he  himself  esys,  produced  in  after-life  an  inclination  to 
melancholy.  Ilia  education  was  nominally  conducted  by  the  Jesuits; 
but  as  ho  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  influence  or  follow  the 
rules  of  others,  ho  worked  out  his  own  education  for  himself.  He 
devuted  himself  chie  fly  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  languages,  and 
jurisprudence,  and  in  the  last  of  these  branches  his  proficiency  was 
sueh  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  successfully  defended  an  action 
which  had  been  brought  against  his  father.  But  Vioo  was  neither 
inclined,  nor  had  ho  sufficient  strength  to  follow  the  profession  of  a 
lawyer ;  and  as  he  rind  not  tho  means  of  living  in  independence,  the  offer 
which  was  made  him  to  instruct  tho  nephew  of  Kocco,  bishop  of 
Ischia,  in  jurisprudence,  was  gladly  accepted.  In  this  quiet  and  re- 
tired position,  in  which  he  remained  for  nine  years,  he  gradually 
recovered  bis  atrength,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 
canon  law,  theology,  and  the  ancients ;  and  it  was  here  that  be  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  his  great  work,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
His  U« to  grew  more  and  more  severe :  tho  literature  of  his  own  time 
lost  all  attractions  for  him.  Among  the  writers  of  his  own  oountry 
were  clsirfly  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Dante,  in  whose  works  he  sought 
and  found  instruction;  and  among  the  ancieuts  Plato  and  Cieero, 
though  the  latter  chiefly  on  account  of  his  style,  which  he  himself 
took  great  pains  to  imitate.  Soon  after  bis  return  to  Naples  he 
married.  His  mind  had  hitherto  been  wrapped  up  in  the  ancients  and 
in  the  development  of  his  own  ideas ;  and  ths  servilo  adherence  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  time  to  tho  system  of  Des  Cartes,  together  with 
the  then  prevailing  tasto  in  poetry,  confirmed  him  still  more  in  his 
partiality  for  tho  ancients.  Vico  bud  now,  as  before,  to  work  bis  own 
way,  and  in  order  to  be  free  from  all  bias,  he  read  the  ancients  without 
the  tusk  Urn  ce  of  any  commentaries.  The  French  languago  ha  dis- 
dained altogether,  and  so  strong  was  bis  desire  to  acquire  a  pure 
Latin  style,  that  for  a  time  he  even  abandoned  Greek  literature,  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  reading  tho  best  Latin  authors.  In  1687 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Naples, 
with  the  scanty  salary  of  100  scudi  per  annua.  In  order  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  family  he  was  obliged  to  give  private  lessons  in  Latin. 
But  he  now  had  an  opportunity  o?  expressing  on  various  occasions  in 
public  bis  opinions  ou  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  He  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  common  bond  of  all  the  sciences,  and  how 
superior  the  ancients  had  been  in  not  dividing  and  separating  the 
sciences  from  one  another,  but  cultivating  all  in  conimou,  as  Aristotle 
hod  done;  and  that  it  was  impossible  successfully  to  cultivate  one 
without  knowing  the  rest.  By  his  public  orations  on  such  subjects, 
and  still  more  by  the  publication  of  some  works  of  great  originality, 
ho  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  when  tho  chair  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  university  had  become  vacant,  be  applied  for  it.  In  respect  of 
knowledge  and  ability  none  could  enter  into  competition  with  him ; 
but  as  he  would  not  condescend  to  have  rocourss  to  the  means  which 
were  usually  employed  by  candidate*  fur  such  offices,  ho  saw  little 
prospect  of  hU  gaining  his  object,  and  withdrew  from  the  contest. 
The  disappointment  caused  him  deep  grief;  but  neither  this  nor 
several  domestic  afflictions  by  which  ho  was  visited  could  break  down 
his  spirit,  and  with  renewed  srdour  he  now  set  about  completing  the 
Work  which  had  for  many  years  occupied  all  his  thoughts.  This 
work,  entitled  'Principi  di  una  Scisnca  nuova  d'intorno  alia  Com- 
mune Nature  dello  Nazioni,'  appeared  at  Naples  in  1725.  A  scooud 
and  third  edition  appeared  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  the  seventh 
appeared  at  Naples  in  1817.  After  tho  completion  of  this  work  his 
mind  was  at  rest ;  and  had  bis  outward  circumstances  been  more 
favourable,  his  happiness  would  have  been  perfect  On  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1785,  better 
davs  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him ;  for  be  was  appointed  historiographer 
to  the  king,  and  his  son,  Gennaro  Vioo,  obtained  the  professorship  of 
rhetoric.  But  his  mental  powers  were  broken  down,  both  by  intense 
study  *nd  by  domestic  cares  and  anxieties.  He  fall  into  a  state  of 
insensibility,  which  lasted  for  fourteen  months,  during  which  he  knew 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  children.  In  this  state  he  died,  on  tho  20th 
of  Janunry,  1744. 

Tbo  '  New  Science'  ('  Principi  di  una  Sclents,  Nuova')  is  the  prin- 
ciial  work  of  Vioo;  but  although  threo  editions  appeared  in  bis 
lifetime,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten  for  more  than  fifty 
ye.ir*  after  his  death.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
obscurity  of  the  work,  which  was  increased  by  the  additions  published 
in  the  third  edition  (probably  by  Gennaro  Vico)  from  the  author's 
manuscripts,  which  are  frequently  inserted  in  places  where  they  in- 
terrupt and  destroy  the  argument  But  notwithstanding  this  great 
defect,  the  work  is  one  of  the  mast  remarkable,  phenomena  of  modern 
literature.  In  England  the  work  eooma  to  have  been  unknown  until 
a  French  exposition  of  Vico's 


to  it,  and  induced  a  writer  in  the  1  Philological  Museum '  (il,  p.  626)  to 
give  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  his  philosophy  to  the  Enelish  public. 
The  greet  truth  which  he  endeavour*  to  establish  in  this '  Scienu 
Nuova'  is  that  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  determined  by  laws 
which  are  as  certain  in  their  operation  ob  those  by  which  the  material 
world  is  governed.  He  seta  forth  these  lawa  or  principles  in  the  form, 
of  a  series  of  broad  assertions,  which  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate 
and  explain.  He  set  out  from  tho  conviction  that  as  the  idea  of  the 
material  world  existed  in  tho  Diviue  intellect  previous  to  the  creation 
of  the  world,  bo  there  must  alto  have  existed  in  it  an  eternal  idea  of 
the  history  of  mankind ;  and  this  idea  is  realised  and  manifested  in 
th  e  actual  events  of  history.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  notwith- 
standing all  tbo  apparent  oonfusion  and  incoherence  in  human  affairs, 
that  eternal  idea  is  never  departed  from ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  • 
Divine  providence  is  discernible  throughout  tho  history  of  mankind. 
It  is  a  philosophy  of  history  which  he  endeavours  to  establish.  After 
having  laid  down  his  principles,  he  proceeds  to  divide  history  into  great 
cycles  or  periods,  to  show  the  characteristic  features  of  each,  and  the 
organic  progression  and  transition  from  the  ono  to  the  other.  Ho 
accomplishes  this  partly  by  appealing  to  tbo  facts  of  history,  and 
partly  to  general  principle*  ;  and  while  on  tho  one  hand  he  obtains 
results  which  are  profound  and  true,  on  the  other  hand  he  makes 
assertions  which  are  visionary  and  fanciful.  It  is  a  remarkablo  cir- 
cumstance that  Vioo  has  stated  in  broad  outlines  things  m-hich  F.  A. 
Wolf  and  Niebuhr  afterwards  reached  by  totally  different  processes 
and  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Vico :  Wolf,  in 
record  to  the  Uomcrio  poems ;  and  Niebubr,  in  regard  to  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  It  betray*  a  want  of  tho  knowledge  of  facts  to 
assert,  as  some  do,  that  Montesquieu,  or  Wolf,  or  Niebuhr  adopted 
the  view*  of  Vioo :  they  could  not  adopt  what  they  did  not  know. 
Besides  the  'Science,  Nuova,'  Vico  wrote  some  other  works,  wbieh 
boar  the  impress  of  bis  original  genius : — 1, 4  Do  Antiquissrna  Italorum 
SapienUa,'  Naples,  1710,  translated  into  Italian  by  Mouti,  Milan,  1S1C 
2,  <De  uno  Uuiverai  Juris  Principio  ot  fine  udo,'  Naples,  4 to,  1720.  3. 
A  Life  of  himself,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  bis  '  New 
Science,'  and  is  reprinted,  with  addition*  by  himself  and  his  son,  in 
the  subsequent  edition*  of  the  same  work.    A  collection  of  all  hia 


was  edited  by  the  Marquis  de  Villa  Rosa,  at  Naples,  in  1510, 
and  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1835.   A  clear  and  able  exposition 
of  the '  New  Science'  has  been  given  by  Michclct,  '  Principes  do  U 
Philosophic!  de  1'HUtnii-e,  traduit*  elc  bv  "  S\!icn»  Nuova,"  1827. 
VICO,  FKANCIS  I)K.  vol.  Vi.  ™d  102*,] 

VICQ-D'AZYR,  FELIX,  was  born  at  Valogne  in  174S.  His  father, 
who  was  a  physician  of  good  repute,  sent  him  to  study  philosophy  at 
Caen  and  medicine  at  Paris.  He  received  his  licenco  to  practise  in 
1773,  and  directly  after  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  comparative 
anatomy,  duriDg  tho  vacation  from  tho  regular  courses  of  lecture*  of 
tho  faculty.  In  consequence  however  of  some  dispute  with  the 
authorities  of  the  faculty,  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  course, 
though  already  he  had  become  a  very  popular  teacher.  Upon  this, 
Antoine  Petit,  who  had  been  Vicq-d'Asyr's  instructor  in  anatomy, 
resigned  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  the  Jardin  dee  Plant**, 
hoping  to  secure  the  appointment  of  his  pupil  to  bo  his  successor.  Id 
this  however  he  was  disappointed.  Portal,  through  the  influence  of 
Boffon,  wss  elected,  and  Vicq  d'Axyr  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to 
the  delivering  of  lecture*  in  his  own  house.  These  were  well  attended, 
but  the  greatest  assistance  to  hia  advancement  was  furnished  by  bis 
marriage  with  a  niece  of  Daubenton,  who  fell  in  love  with  him  in 
return  for  his  politeness  in  assisting  her  when  she  once  fainted  in  the 
street  Daubeuton  furnished  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  history,  in  which  he 
was  actively  engaged,  and  the  results  of  which  he  published  in 
numerous  essays  in  the  Memoirs  of  tho  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  1774  Vicqd'Acyr  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  and  in  1775,  through  tho  influenee  of  Lsssonne,  he  was 
sent  to  investigate  and  endeavour  to  exterminate  a  murrain  which  was 
raging  among  the  cattle  in  the  south  of  France.  On  his  return  he 
formed  with  Lasso nue  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  society  for 
carrying  on  at  all  times  similar  investigation*  of  epidemics,  Ac.,  by 
correspondence  with  provincial  physicians ;  and  upon  their  plan  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicin*  was  founded  in  1776,  and  Vieq-d'Acyr  was 
chosen  perpetual  secretary.  This  engaged  him  for  a  tiino  in  an  angry 
dispute  with  the  faculty  of  medicine,  who  appear  to  have  dons  their 
beat  to  destroy  his  reputation ;  but  bis  activity,  and  the  general  excel* 
lenco  of  the  numerous  essays,  cloges,  and  other  works  which  hs  was 
constantly  publishing,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  care  with  which  the 

b^ty!y*aTin^78S^ 

Academy.  His  oration  in  honour  of  his  predecessor  is  the  most 
ramarkabl*  of  all  (and  they  were  very  numerous)  that  Vioq-d'Acyr 
delivered  in  honour  of  man  of  science.  In  17&9  ho  succeeded 
Lassoune  as  first  physician  to  the  queen,  and  it  is  said  that  his  devotion 
to  her  gave  him  ree»ou  to  fear  the  rage  of  the  revolutionary  party  so 
much  that,  through  continual  anxiety,  his  health  began  to  fail.  To 
avoid  suspicion  he  took  part  with  the  followers  of  Robespierre,  and 
having  accompanied  the  citizens  of  bis  district  to  the  impious  mockery 
Of  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  returned  home  seriou»ly  ill. 


xtday 


Usurious,  and  died  on  tho  20Ui  of  Jun.  1794. 
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Vloq  d'Azjr'a  works  are  very  numerous,  and  were  nearly  all  pub- 
lished together  by  Moresu  de  la  Sartbe,  with  the  title  '  OJuvrea  de 
Vicq-d'AayT,'  6  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1805,  with  a  quarto  Tolume  of  plates. 
The  chief  of  them  are  as  follows : — 1,  '  Observations  sur  los  Moyens 
pour  preserver  las  Animaux  sains  do  la  Contagion,'  12mo,  Bor- 
ix,  1774.  3,  '  La  Hodeeine  des  Rotes  a  comes,'  2  tola.  8vo.  Paris, 
I  :  this  was  published  by  order  of  the  government,  and  contains 
nee  of  several  previous  works  on  veterinary  medicine,  and 
'  on  epizootio  diseases.  3, '  Traius  d'Anstomie  et  de  Physio- 
logic, avec  des  planches  eoloriees,'  folio,  Parts,  1786.  This,  had  he 
been  able  to  complete  it,  would  have  been  a  truly  msgmficent  work. 
Yicq-ri'Asyr  proposed  to  illustrate  the  whole  of  physiology  by  a  series 
of  plates  of  ustural  sis*,  but  the  work  did  not  go  beyond  this  first 
part,  containing  the  pistes  of  the  brain,  which  are  executed  well, 
though  they  are  not  without  anatomical  errors,  his  other  principal 
writings  are  contained  in  essays  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academic*  of 
Sciences  and  of  Medicine.  In  tho  Memoirs  of  tho  former  academy  he 
published,  in  1774,  the  first  part  of  his  Memoirs  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Pish  and  Birds,  and  on  the  Conversion  of  Muscle  into 
Fst  during  Life;  in  1774  the  conclosioo  of  these  Memoirs,  snd 
another  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Extremities  of  Man 
and  Quadrupeds  ;  in  1776  a  Memoir  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
the  Ear;  in  177U  one  On  the  Organ  of  the  Voice;  in  1781,  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Mandril  and  some  other  Apes ;  in  17B4,  Observations 
on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Clavicle.  All  these  contained 
many  new  and  important  facts ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that  Vicq-d'Asyr 
was  capable  of  working  out  the  great  general  truths  of  physiology,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Medicine  his  essays  sre  alio  very  nume- 
rous, bat  less  important  than  those  in  comparative  anatomy  :  in  these 
also  sre  published  his  numerous  (Stages  delivered  on  the  deaths  of 
members  of  the  society,  all  of  which  are  well  written,  and  some  are 
even  eloquent.  He  edited  tho  two  volumes  of  the  anatomical  portion 
of  the  '  EncyelopoViio  Mo'thodiqtie,'  to  which  he  contributed  several 
articles ;  and  he  also  edited  the  first  volumes  of  the  medical  portion 
of  the  same  work,  in  which  there  are  also  several  articles  by  him, 
including  one  of  considerable  length  and  importance  with  the  title 
•  A  natomie  Fathologique.'  Many  other  esasy |  were  pu" " ' 
collections,  which  need  not  be  enumerated  :  the  last 
were.  Observations  on  the  Changes  of  the  Vitellus  during 
and  a  Description  of  the  Genital  Organs  of  the  Duck,  which 
in  tho  'Bulletin  de  la  Socictd  Philomathique '  for  1703. 

(kiogt  of  VieqdAzyr,  read  at  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
1793  ;  Dezirmeris,  Dictionnairt  Hittorvptt  dt  MitUeime,  Ac) 

VICTOR  I.,  a  native  of  Africa,  succeeded  Eleutherius  as  bishop  of 
the  Christian  congregation  at  Rome,  about  a.d.  185.  During  his 
episcopacy  Theodotu*  was  expelled  the  Christian  congregation  of 
Rome,  for  asserting  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ  Victor  bad  a  warm 
controversy  with  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  especially  with 
bishop  of  Ephcsns,  concerning  the  proper  time  for 
Easter  festival.  I  rente  us,  bishop  of  Lyon,  remonstrated  in  a  letter  to 
Victor  upon  hie  intolerance  upon  this  occasion.  Victor  died  about 
197,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zephyrinus.  Some  say  that  he  died  a 
martyr,  but  the  word  martyr  was  often  used  by  the  early  Christian 
writer*  to  signify  a  person  who  had  in  any  wsy  suffered  on  eecouut  of 
tho  Christian  faith. 

VICTOR  II.,  Grbhard,  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  and  a  friend  and 
adviser  of  Henry  III.  of  Germany,  was  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  Rome 
to  succeed  Leo  IX.  in  1055.  The  monk  Uildebrandus  (afterwards 
r  VII.),  who  had  suggested  the  choice,  was  sent  by  the 
j,  for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  the  emperor's 
election,  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  with  some  reluctance,  as 
Henry  was  unwilling  to  part  with  his  adviser.  Victor,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  assembled  a  council  at  Florence,  in  which  several 
ah  uses  in  the  discipline  of  the  clergy  were  condemned,  and  the  ordi- 
nances against  alienating  tho  property  of  the  Church  were  renewed. 
Another  counoil  was  held  in  the  sarao  year  at  Tours,  at  which  Ilildo- 
brand  presided  as  legate.  Berenger  appeared  before  the  council,  and 
waa  challenged  to  defend  bis  opinion  against  transubstantiation. 
Bercsger  however  declined  doing  so,  and  he  professed  to  submit  to 
the  general  belief  of  the  Church  upon  the  matter  in  question. 
IBkrejcoer.)  The  year  1055  was  a  busy  year  for  councils :  a  council 
was  held  at  Lyon  against  simony ;  another  at  Rouen  to  enforce  conti- 
nence among  priests ;  snd  another  at  Narbonne,  in  which  the  usurpers 
of  certain  possessions  of  the  Church  were  excommunicated.  In  tho 
following  year,  1056,  Pope  Victor  went  to  Germany  at  the  desire  of 
Henry  III.,  and  was  there  present  at  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which 
took  place  in  that  year.  Victor  remained  in  Germany  with  the 
dowsger  empress  Agnes  and  her  infant  son  Henry  IV.  till  the  next 
spring,  1057,  when  he  returned  to  Italy.  Pope  Victor  died  at  Florence 
July  28,  1<)57,  and  wis  succeeded  by  Stephen  IX. 

VICTOR  III  .  DwinuRRg.  abbot  of  Monto  Casino,  was  elected  by 
the  cardinals  sasembled  at  Salerno,  after  the  death  of  Gregory  VI L, 
in  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  that  pope  on  his  death-bed, 
in  1036.  Deaiderius  however  declined  the  proffered  dignity,  and  the 
Church  remained  without  a  pontiff  till  Easter  of  tho  following  year, 
1086,  when  Deaiderius,  having  gone  to  Rome,  was  invested  with  the 
papal  garments  by  the  assembled  cardinals,  snd  proclaimed  by  the 
name  of  Victor  III.   But  the  prefect  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who 
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had  possession  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  supported  the  antipope 
Guibert,  who  had  been  already  aet  up  in  opposition  to  Gregory  VI L, 
opposed  the  consecration  of  the  new  pope.  After  four  days  Dettideriua 
left  Rome  and  returned  to  Monto  Casino,  having  deposed  his  pontifical 
robot  at  Tcrracina  and  renounced  his  dignity.  During  the  Lent  of 
the  next  year,  1087,  a  council  was  held  at  Capua,  in  which  Deaiderius 
was  prevailed  upon  to  resume  tho  papal  office  for  the  good  of  tho 
Church.  The  new  pope  then  proceeded  towards  Rome,  accompanied 
by  the  cardinals  and  many  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  by  a  body  of 
troops  given  to  him  by  the  Prince  of  Capua,  and  by  Roger,  duko  of 
Apulia.  On  arriving  outside  of  Homo  they  defeated  tho  troops  of  the 
snbpope,  and  drove  nim  away  from  the  Vatican.  On  the  Sunday  after 
tho  Ascension,  Popo  Victor  was  solemnly  crowned  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  after  which  be  returned  to  Monte  Casino,  as  the  city  of  Rome 
was  still  occupied  by  the  partisans  of  the  antipope.  Soon  after  how- 
ever the  Countess  Matilda  arrived  near  Rome  from  Tuscany  with  a 
large  force,  and  invited  Pope  Victor  to  a  confei 
in  the  Vatican  in  the  beginning  of  June.  On  St 
of  June,  the  pope  and  the  oountesa,  having  forced  the  passage"  of  the 
Tiber,  entered  Rome  smidst  the  acclamation*  of  the  people. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Peter'e-day,  28th  of  July,  a  messenger  from 
Henry  IV.  having  threatened  the  consuls  snd  senators  of  Rome  with 
the  displeasure  of  tho  emperor  if  they  continued  to  adhere  to  Victor, 
the  Homans  turned  against  the  pope,  and  drove  him  and  his  friends 
out  of  the  town.  Pope  Victor  however  retained  possession  of  the 
Vatican,  and  celebrated  mass  on  the  next  day  in  St.  Peter's  church. 
A  few  days  after  Pope  Victor  thooght  proper  to  abandon  Rome  alto- 
gether, and  withdrew  to  Monte  Casino,  snd  thence  to  Bonevcntum, 
where  he  held  a  council  in  tho  month  of  August,  in  which  he  snathe* 
matised  the  antipope  Guibert,  as  well  as  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyon, 
who  had  declared  himself  for  the  antipope,  and  had  written  a  violent 
letter  to  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  which  he  strove  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Pope  Victor,  charging  him  with  ambition,  cunning,  and 
other  vices,  lhis  letter,  which  is  inserted  in  Labbe'a  'Concilia,' 
probably  gave  riso  to  tho  Eever&l  accusation*  against  the  memory  of 
Pope  Victor,  which  are  found  in  tho  Chronicle  of  Augsburg  and  other 
compilation*.  Whilst  the  council  waa  sitting,  Pope  Victor  fell  danger- 
ously ill  of  dysentery.  Ho  hastened  back  to  bis  favourite  residence  of 
Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  on  tho  16th  of  September  1087,  after 
having  recommended  the  cardinals  who  were  about 
Otho,  bishop  of  Ostia,  for  his 
by  the  name  of  Urban  II. 
authorities  therein  quoted.) 

Pope  Victor  III.  is  better  known  in  the  history  of  learning  as 
Deaiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino.  In  his  convent  he  waa  a  great 
collector  of  manuscripts;  he  employed  amanuenses  to  copy  the  works 
of  the  classics ;  he  restored  or  rather  rebuilt  from  the  foundations 
the  church  and  part  of  the  convent  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than 
that  of  the  former  structure,  and  he  sent  to  Constantinople  for  skilful 
workmen  in  mosaic  and  joinery  to  i 

(Poregrinius,  Series  Abbatum  C 
Lrdtratvra  Italtima.) 

VICTOR  IV.,  antipope.  Octavzan,  cardinal  of  St.  Clement,  was 
set  up  by  a  small  faction  of  cardinal*,  supported  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I.,  in  opposition  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in  1159.  This 
created  a  schism,  in  the  Church,  which  continued  even  after  the  death 
of  the  antipope  Victor,  which  took  place  in  1161.  [Fbedeiuck  I, 
Emperor.] 

VICTOR  AMADEUS  L,  Doke  of  Savoy,  was  born  at  Turin,  on 
March  8th,  1687.  He  was  educated  in  the  court  of  Spain,  whence  he 
was  called  by  his  father,  Carlo-Emmanuel,  in  10 14,  to  act  with  him 
in  the  war  against  France.  In  July,  1630,  on  his  father's  death  he 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  and  early  in  1631  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Cherasco,  by  which  be  not  only  restored  peace  to  the  ducby,  but 
acquired  possession  of  Montforrato  and  Alba,  in  exchange  for 
Pinerolo  and  one  or  two  other  towns.  On  tho  establishment  of  pesos 
his  first  care  was  to  improve  his  dominions,  and  among  other  things 
he  re-established  the  university  of  Turin,  for  which  he  provided  a 
handsomo  building,  and  drew  to  it  a  number  of  eminent  masters. 
In  1635  he  was  forced  by  tbo  threats  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  join 
tho  French  in  their  contest  with  Spain,  on  account  of  the  Italian 
possessions.  After  having  gained  two  victories  over  the  Spaniards, 
he  died  at  Verceil  on  October  7, 1C37,  leaving  tho  war  still  raging, 
and  two  infant  sons  by  his  wife  Christine,  daughter  of  Henri  IV.  of 
France;  the  elder  of  whom,  Franceeco-Giacinta,  reigned  nominally  for 
a  year,  when  he  died,  and  was  suoceedod  by  Carlo-Emmanuel  IL,  on 
October  4,  1638. 

VICTOR-AMADEUS  II.,  the  son  of  Csrlo-Emmsnuel,  was  born  on 
May  14,  1606,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  June  1675,  the  government 
being  carried  on  under  the  regency  of  bis  mother,  Francoise,  daughter 
of  Gaston,  duko  of  Orleans.  On  arriving  at  ago  he  found  himself 
harassed  between  Louis  XIV.  of  Franco  on  the  one  side  and  the 
house  of  Austria  on  the  other.  Tho  Imperious  Louis  sent  him 
Commands  as  it  he  were  hit  vassal.  In  l'JS'i  ho  compelled  him  to 
•ubduo  the  Vakh-nscs,  a  task  effected  nut  without  difficulty,  and 
with  great  cruelty :  their  sufferings  had  before  occasioned  the 
intervention  of  Cromwell,  and  the  production  of  Milton's  noble 
lis  also  ordered  him  to  send  several  regiment*  to  join 
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bii  army  in  Flsnders,  and  lastly  to  give  op  to  him  the  citadel  of 
Turin.  Victor- Amadeus  in  June  1690  entered  into  atrraty  with  Spain 
and  Austria  against  France,  restored  the  Valdenses  to  their  home* 
and  their  pmruVgea,  summoned  round  him  the  nobles  of  l'iedmont, 
and  declared  war.  Being  joined  by  an  Austrian  force,  he  disputed 
ever;  inch  of  ground  against  the  French.  The  war  lasted  till  1695, 
when  Louis  XIV.,  by  fair  promisee,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  duke 
of  Savoy  from  the  emperor.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  restored  peace 
to  Italy,  and  the  French  evacuated  all  the  territories  of  tho  Duke, 
including  Pinerolo,  which  they  had  possessed  for  about  a  century. 
In  tbe  w»r  of  the  Spanish  succession,  Victor- Amsdsus  sided  first 
with  the  French,  but  afterwards  joined  the  emperor,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  extremely  dangerous  for  bis  dominions  to  allow  the  house 
of  Bourbon  to  become  possessed  of  tbe  Milanese  and  the  other 
SpanUh  territories  in  Italy-  The  consequence  was  that  the  French 
armies  again  overran  and  devastated  Piedmont,  and  in  1706  besieged 
Turin,  which  made  a  noble  defence.  Victor-Amadeus,  being  joined  by 
tbe  Auatriau  army  under  bis  relstivc  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  defeated 
the  French  bcaiegiog  army  ou  tho  7th  September  1706,  and  delivered 
Turin.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  be  obtained  tbe  VsUesia,  the 
territory  of  Lomellina,  the  remainder  of  Montferrato,  and  other 
districts,  and  above  all  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
he  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  in  December  1713.  By  the  subsequent 
treaty  of  London,  Viotor-Amadeus  save  up  Sicily  to  the  emperor, 
and  received  in  exchange  the  irland  of  Sardinia  with  the  title  of  a 
kingdom.  Thus  through  hie  gallantry  and  perseverance  the  house 
of  Savoy  became  numbered  among  the  royal  house*  of  Europe. 
Victor-Amadeus  employed  the  peaceful  period  which  followed  to 
improve  the  administration,  to  recruit  bis  finances,  and  to  encourage 
agriculture  and  industry.  Through  his  care  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry-tree  and  the  rearing  of  silkworm*  attained  in  l'iedmont 
that  perfection  which  they  still  maintain.  Me  also  reformed  tho 
university  of  Turin,  founded  several  colleges,  and  built  the  palace  of 
the  Superga.  On  September  2,  1780,  Viotor-Amadeus  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son  Carlo-Emmanuel  III.  and  retired  to  the  villa  of  Monca- 
lierL  In  1731,  having  made  an  attempt  to  remount  his  throne, be  was 
arretted  and  confined  for  some  time,  but  at  length  remitted  to  his 
residence  at  Muncaliei i.  where  he  died  October  W.  1  *  J'2.  Distinguished 
b«'h  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  he  w.ia  well  worthy  of  being 
the  first  king  of  hi*  dynasty.  King  Victor-Amadeus  wit*  married 
to  Anne  Mario  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
of  England.  This  alliance  is  the  origin  of  the  connection  between  the 
bouse  of  Savoy  and  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 

VICTOR  AMADEUS  llL.sou  of  Cejlo-Etmunnu.l  ID.,  was  born 
on  Jane  26,  1726,  and  succeeded  hi*  father  in  February  1773.  Ue 
early  displayed  a  fondness  for  military  parade  and  exercises,  and  he 
increased  his  army  in  time  of  profound  peace.  The  finance*  became 
exhausted,  the  public  debt  increased,  and  fresh  taxes  were  laid  on 
tho  people.  The  king  greatly  favoured  tbe  nobles,  giving  to  them 
almost  exclusively  the  publio  office*,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical. 
At  the  same  time  Victor- Amaiieus  encouraged  useful  studies;  he 
re-organised  the  publio  colleges  and  schools  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuit* ;  and  he  appointed  fit  professors  to  tbe  chairs  of  tbe 
university  of  Turin.  The  storms  of  the  French  revolution  rendered 
the  end  of  bis  reign  calamitous;  be  lost  Savoy  and  Nice  in  1792, 
Oncglta  in  1791,  and  after  two  years  more  of  a  desultory  bat  sangui- 
nary warfare  along  the  line  of  the  Alps,  in  which  the  Picdmouteee 
troops  displayed  their  accustomed  valour  and  discipline,  the  line  of 
defence  formed  by  tho  Alps  was  turned  by  the  French  passing  through 
the  Liguriati  Apennines,  and  the  revolutionary  torrent  poured  down 
into  the  plain*  of  the  Fo.  [Bonafaktk,  Naioleon.]  King  Victor- 
Amsdeus  was  induced  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace,  which  left  hi* 
dominions  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  French.  He  died  soon  after,  on 
October  16,  1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  hit  son  Carlo-Emmanuel  IV 

VICTOR,  CLAUDE  PEHRIN,  Duke  of  Belluno  and  Msrshal  of 
France,  was  born  at  La  Marcbe,  in  tho  department  of  the  Vosgea,  on 
the  7th  of  December  1761.  He  wa*  seventeen  years  of  age  when,  on 
the  16th  of  December  1781  bo  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  tbe  4th 
regiment  of  artillery,  at  that  time  in  garrison  at  Auxonne.  He  bad 
obtained  hi*  discharge  when  the  first  event*  of  the  Revolution  of  17S9 
occurred;  but,  animated  with  the  warlike  *pirit  whioh  then  pervaded 
tbe  French  nation,  be  again  eagerly  sought  for  military  employment, 
and  entered  as  a  volunteer  the  third  battalion  of  the  department  of 
the  Drome.  A  few  month*  sufficed  for  this  young  and  intrepid  soldier 
to  raise  himself  from  the  lowest  rank  to  that  of  adjutant-major  and 
chef  de  bataillon.  With  the  battalion  under  his  commaud  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  Coarara,  by  foiling  the  attack  of  three  thousand 
Piedmontese  and  a  regiment  of  emigrant*.  At  the  head  of  the  lame 
battalion  he  obtained  considerable  success,  in  1783,  at  the  siege  of 
Toub.n  ;  under  the  order*  of  General  Lapoye,  he  gained  the  important 
heights  of  Pbaron,  and  afterwards,  with  similar  good  fortune  attacked 
the  fort  L'Aiguillette,  tbe  capture  of  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
favourable  issue  of  the  siege.  Theeo  brilliant  actions,  in  which  he  was 
twice  wounded,  were  rewarded  by  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  adju- 
tant-general. Transferred  to  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  with 
the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  he  rendered  himself  oon*picuous  for 
his  skill  and  bravery  nt  the  siege*  of  Collioura  (June  5,  1794)  and 


Romas  {January  2,  1795).  After  tho  termination  of  the  war  between 
France  nod  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  on  tbe  22nd  of  July 
1795,  Victor  joined  tbe  army  of  Italy.  The  oonrage  which  he  dis- 
placed in  the  several  battles  of  that  campaign,  and  particularly  in  the 
action  at  Ilorgbetto  (May  30,  1796),  brought  him  under  tho  favourable 
notice  of  Bonaparte,  who  gave  him  every  opportunity  for  further  die- 
tinction  by  entrusting  him  with  the  management  of  menc&uvre*  as 
honourable  as  they  were  perilous.  His  conduct  during  tho  sanguinary 
engagements  which  took  plsce  at  Coasaria  and  Mondovi  (April  5  and 
16.  1796),  justified  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
chief,  and  were  recognised  by  tbe  government  at  Paris  in  a  flattering: 
letter  which  they  sent  him.  Tbe  following  jear,  by  a  series  of  skilful 
manoeuvres,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  obtained  by  Masons 
[Ma«sena,  Maiwiiai.1  over  the  Austrian  general  Wurmaer  at  Corona 
(August  11,  1797).  It  was  on  account  of  hi*  successes  during  ' his 
campaign,  of  which  we  have  enumerated  a  very  smsll  portion,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In  this  capacity  ha 
powerfully  seconded  the  operations  directed  by  General  Latin es  against 
tho  Papal  States  [Laxkks)!  After  def.ating  the  Roman  troop*  on  tho 
river  Scrio,  he  occupied  with  the  troop*  un  <er  bis  command  the  town* 
of  Faenaa  and  Cesena ;  he  afterwards  marched  against  Ancona  with  a 
detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  captured  it  without  a  shot 
being  fired,  though  it  was  defended  by  one  hundrrd  and  twenty  pieoe* 
of  cannon,  and  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  degenerate  Roman*. 
"  General  Victor,"  says  Napoleon,  "  crossed  the  Po  at  Borgo  Forte,  at 
tho  head  of  four  thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred  hone,  and  formed 
a  junction  at  Bologna  with  the  Italian  division  of  four  thousand  men, 
under  General  Laliox.  The*o  nine  thousand  men  were  quite  aufficient 
to  conquer  the  State*  of  the  Church.'  (Montholon,  '  History  of  the 
Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.'  vol  it,  p.  56.) 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  General  Victor  was  appointed  to 
tbe  difficult  command  of  the  province  of  La  Vendee.  By  his  akilful 
dispositions,  and  by  his  conciliatory  but  firm  and  decisive  conduct,  he 
maintained  the  tranquillity  of  that  country.  Being  recalled  in  1793 
to  the  army  of  Italy,  be  was  placed  at  tbo  head  of  a  division.  In  the 
following  year  he  acquired  fresh  renown  at  the  engagement  of  Santa 
Lucia  (March  30,  1799).  Shortly  after  this  battle  be  received  orders 
to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  tbe  French 
army  of  Naples  through  the  valley  of  the  Bormida ;  in  effecting  this 
movement  his  division  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Piedmontese 
insurgents  in  the  narrow  and  difficult  pa>ses  of  those  mountains ;  hie 
troops  however  bravely  repelled  this  attack  at  tbe  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and,  after  surmounting  great  dangers,  he  was  enabled  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  army  under  the  command  of  General  Macdonald. 
[Macdonald,  MaitgRAi.]  Victor  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
engagement  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Trsbbia,  which  proved  disastrous  to 
the  French.  He  was  afterward*  sent  to  Paris  by  General  Moreau,  to 
solieit  from  the  Directory  reinforcement*  for  the  army  in  Italy.  On 
tbe  failure  of  hi*  mia«iou.  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  resumed  tbe  com- 
mand of  bis  division,  which  acquired  fresh  laurel*  at  tbe  battle  of 
Bassano,  where  it  formed  part  of  tho  centre  under  the  command  of 
General  Chain  pionel 

At  the  memorable  battle  of  Marengo,  the  division  of  Victor  formed 
port  of  the  advanced  guard ;  to  the  bravery  and  perseverance  which 
lie  displayed  on  this  occasion  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed  the 
favourable  issue  of  this  long-disputed  engagement.  Hi*  service*  were 
rewarded  by  the  presentation  of  a  sabre  of  honour,  on  which  was 
inscribed  a  flattering  testimonial  to  his  merit  Ue  wa*  afterwsida 
transferred  to  tbe  Bataviau  army,  with  the  rank  of  second  in  command ; 
hi*  conduct  in  that  campaign,  though  unmarked  by  any  brilliant 
exploit,  was  such  as  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired. 

After  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  was  Sent  to  the  court  of  Denmark  as 
ambassador  from  the  First  Consul.  He  held  this  office  till  1806,  when, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Prussia,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  tenth  corps  of  the  grand  army.  A  wound,  which  he 
received  at  tho  battle  of  Jena,  did  not  prevent  him  from  directing  in 
person  the  operations  of  the  oorpe  under  hi*  command  during  this 
short  but  brilliant  campaign;  and  he  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
victory  obtained  over  tbo  combined  forces  of  tbe  Prussian*  and 
Itusaian*  at  Pulatuck  (December  26,  1806).  In  this  campaign  ho  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  body  of  partisan*,  but  by  means  of  on  exchange  he 
•peedily  recovered  hi*  liberty.  Tbe  following  year  was  marked  by  the 
great  battle  of  Friedlaod  (June  14),  iu  which  Victor,  at  the  head  of  the 
first  corn*  of  the  grand  army,  so  greatly  distinguished  himself,  that 
Napoleon,  on  the  field  of  buttle,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  marshal 
of  the  empire. 

After  tho  treaty  of  Tilsit  (July  6-9,  1S07),  Marshal  Victor  was 
appointed  governor  of  Berlin,  a  government  includiog  the  greater  part 
of  Pruaaia.  This  office,  which  he  held  for  fifteen  months,  was  one 
which  afforded  many  temptations  to  an  abuse  of  power,  but  he  Appears 
to  have  exercised  bia  authority  with  dignity  and  moderation. 

In  1803  he  wa*  intrusted  by  Napoleon  with  the  command  of  the 
first  corps  of  the  French  army  in  Spain.  Shortly  after  hi*  arrival  in 
that  country  he  obtained  important  advantages  over  the  Spaniards  in  the 
engagement*  of  Kpinosa  (November  10  and  11,  1803),  Sommo  Sierra 
(November  30),  and  Madrid  (December  4).  On  the  13lh  of  January 
1809  he  routed  the  remnant*  of  the  Spanish  army  which  had  been 
at  Tudela,  but  which,  reinforced  by  fresh  levies  from  th* 
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IWOlllHI  of  Mureia  and  Valencia,  had  taken  up  a  menacing  position 
at  Ucl<-a  In  this  engagement  upwards  of  three  hundred  officer*, 
including  two  generals,  and  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  were  made 
prisoners  ;  all  the  enemy's  artillery  and  thirty  standards  were  captured 
by  the  French.  According  to  the  Spaniah  accounts,  thie  victory  wa* 
stained  by  the  ezeroUe  of  wanton  cruelty  towards  tbe  prisoners,  in 
retaliation  for  similar  cruelty  exercised  on  former  occasiona  by  the 
Spaniards  towards  the  French.  (Napier,  '  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,"  voL  ii.,  p.  10).  At  Medelin  (March  28,  1809),  Marshal  Victor 
obtained  another  important  victory  over  the  Spanish  army  under 
General  Cueata,  in  which  «ix  tbousund  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
fallen,  and  three  thousand  to  have  been  taken  prisoners.  He  was 
afterward*  sent  with  bis  division  to  tbe  support  of  the  army  of  Marshal 
Soult  in  Portugal :  but  he  bad  scarcely  entered  that  country  when  ho 
was  obliged  to  effect  a  retreat  Having  formed  a  junction  with  the 
troops  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  General  Sebastian!, 
he  waa  induced  to  attack  the  army  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  which  was 
advancing  into  Spain.  The  issue  prov<d  disastrous  to  the  French 
aims  ;  after  a  loug-oontetted  and  sanguinary  engagement,  Victor  was 
defeated  at  Talavera  de  la  Heyna  (July  28,  1808).  Victor  having 
however  united  his  force*  with  those  of  Marshal  Noy  and  Mortier,  and 
the  British  army  being  obliged  to  retire  before  tbe  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  the  French  were  again  enabled  to  occupy  tbe  town  of 
Talavera.  To  the  credit  of  tbe  French  commander  of  Talavera,  it  may 
be  stated  that  a  large  number  of  sick  and  wounded  English  soldiers 
wore  treated  with  tbe  greatest  kindness. 

On  February  4,  1810,  the  duty  of  investing  Cadiz  wai  assigned  to 
Marshal  Victor,  whom  Napoleon  had  created  l>uke  of  Bclluno ;  he 
conducted  tho  operations  of  this  siege  with  skill  and  perseverance,  but 
though  protracted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  they  finally  proved 
unavailing.  In  1812  he  was  summoned  from  the  blockade  of  this  town 
to  join  the  grand  army  deitiuod  for  the  expedition  to  Russia,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  tho  ninth  division.  His  name  stands 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  this  disastrous  campaign.  During  the 
retnat  ho  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the  French  army, 
and  in  particular  at  the  perilous  passage  of  the  Berssioa  (November  28, 
1812),  where,  with  six  thousand  men,  he  successfully  resisted  the 
effort*  of  General  Wittgenstein  [WrrrcEKeTKis]  and  thirty  thousand 
Russian*.  His  courage  in  this  action  was  rendered  more  remarkable 
by  his  humanity.  Being  recalled,  on  the  approach  of  evening,  from 
the  position  which  be  occupied  at  Stoudziancka,  he  took  upon  bimaelf 
to  disobey  his  orders,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  night,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  every  assistance  to  the  remnants  of  the  French 
army  which  had  not  yet  effected  the  passage  of  the  river.  At  daybreak 
he  skilfully  managed  to  evacuate  this  position,  without  loss  of  either 
baggage  or  artillery,  taking  with  him  the  wounded  and  a  large  number 
of  camp  followers,  who,  without  hia  humane  aid,  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  tho  pursuing  enemy. 

Tbe  following  year,  Marshal  Victor  commandod  the  second  division 
of  Napoleon's  army  :  to  the  conduct  of  that  division  at  the  battle  of 
Dresden  (August  20,  1813)  the  victory  the  French  there  obtained  has 
generally  been  attributed.  With  the  same  division  he  likewise  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Wachau  (October  16,  1813), 
Leipzig  (October  18,  19),  and  Hanau  (October  30).  After  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine  had  been  effected  by  tbe  French  army,  Marshal  Victor 
was  actively  employed  in  putting  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence  the 
strong  place*  of  Alsace  and  Use  Fraoche  Comte' ;  he  also  for  a  long 
time  bravely  opposed  tbe  entrance  of  the  Ruasian  army  into  Franco. 
Compelled  at  length  to  fall  back  upon  tbe  Meuse,  be  effected  this 
movement  with  hi*  usual  ikiiL  He  afterwards  dislodged  the  allies 
from  the  position  they  had  taken  up  at  St  Dizier  (January  27, 1814), 
and  drove  them  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  the  viHage  of 
Brienne.  During  tbe  whole  campaign  he  xealonsly  seconded  tbe 
efforts  of  Napoleon  and  the  French  army  in  checking  tho  advance  of 
the  allies.  On  the  bth  of  February  ho  marched  hi*  troops  toward*  the 
Seine,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  co-operating  with  tbe  move- 
ments of  hii  chief,  and  sustained  his  high  character  as  a  soldier  in  the 
defence  of  the  bridge  of  Nogrnt  (February  11,  1814)  and  in  the  actions 
of  Xaugis  (February  17)  and  Vitleneuve  le  Roi.  His  failure  in  dis- 
lodging tbe  allies  from  Montereau,  where  he  bad  tho  misfortuno  to 
lose  his  son-in-law,  General  Chateau,  exposed  him  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  emperor,  who  deprived  him  of  his  command.  The  marshal,  it 
is  said,  refused  to  leave  the  service,  and  observed  with  emotion  to  hi* 
chief,  that  "  he  had  once  been  a  private  soldier,  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten tho  use  of  the  musket,  end  would  again  take  bis  place  in  the 
ranks."  The  emperor,  moved  by  this  proof  of  bis  fidelity,  put  him  at 
the  head  of  two  brigades  of  hia  guard,  with  which  ho  distinguished 
himself  a  few  days  after  at  the  battle  of  Craonne,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  wa*  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field. 

When  the  success  of  tbe  allies  and  tbe  abdication  of  Napoleon  had 
replaced  the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the  throne,  he  was  among  the  first 
to  off-r  them  his  allegiance,  and  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  second  military  division.  On  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  be  allowed  bimaelf 
to  speak  of  the  creator  of  hi*  fortunes  in  term*  whioh  reflect  high 
discredit  upon  hi*  character :  be  describes  him  as  "  tbe  man  who  has 
tyrannised,  desolated,  and  betrayed  France  during  twelve  year* ; "  and 
every  Fnochuian  to  pursue  to  the  utmost  not  only  this 


tyrant,  but  "  his  satellite*  who  have  accompanied  him  on  hi*  plundering 
excursion."  Independently  of  the  ingratitude  which  this  language 
betrays,  It  evince*)  a  singular  want  of  discernment,  coming  from  one 
who  had  onoo  been  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  Ratcllitoa. 
He  afterward*  followed  the  examples  of  Marshals  Bertliier  and  Mar- 
mont  in  accompanying  Louie  XVIII.  to  Qhent  [Loun  XVIIL]  On 
the  second  restoration,  he  waa  created  a  peer  of  France,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  four  major-general*  of  the  royal  guard.  He  was  also 
unfortunately  conspicuous  as  the  president  of  the  commission  charged 
to  ioquiro  into  tbe  conduct  of  his  former  brethren-in  arms  during  tbo 
Hundred  Days.  [Nby,  Marshal.]  In  that  capacity  he  U  reported  to 
havo  displayed  an  unnecessary  and  pertinacious  aeverity.  In  lSltf 
Marshal  Victor  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  sixteenth  mili- 
tary division  of  France.  In  1821  he  was  named  by  Louis  XVIII. 
minister  of  the  wur  department  In  this  capacity  he  altogether  disap- 
poluted  the  expectations  to  whioh  his  military  talents  had  given  rise ; 
he  alienated  tbe  affections  of  the  new  army  aa  effectually  aa  he  had 
done  those  of  tbo  old,  and  lost  the  little  popularity  ho  hsd  hitherto 
enjoyed.  He  actively  promoted  the  expedition  to  Spain  of  1823 
[Sucurr],  and  having  retired  from  tbe  ministry,  accompanied  the  army 
as  second  in  command  to  the  Duke  of  AugoulAme.  After  tbe  revolu- 
tion of  1830  [Charles  X.]  he  ceased  to  take  any  activo  part  in  public 
affairs ;  though  ho  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government  of  Loui* 
Philippe,  he  attached  himself  to  the  legitimist  party,  and  appears  on 
one  occasion  to  have  been  seriously  compromised,  with  several  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  party,  in  espousing  tho  cause  of  tho  Bourbon 
claimant  to  tho  thioue  of  France.  Ho  diod  on  the  3rd  of  March 
1841. 

The  position  occupied  by  Marshal  Victor  among  the  general*  of 
Napoleon  is  not  a  very  high  one.  Though  hia  service*  to  tho  Imperial 
cause  wero  numerous,  and  many  of  his  exploit*  were  brilliant,  he  is 
rather  distinguished  as  a  bravo  soldier  than  as  a  skilful  commander. 
At  the  head  of  a  division  bo  executed  with  boldness  and  precision  the 
movements  indicated  to  him  by  his  chief,  but  he  was  devoid  of  the 
military  genius  requisite  to  originate  a  skilful  plan  of  battle.  Hence, 
in  a  separata  command,  as  in  many  instances  iu  the  Penlnanlar  War, 
he  was  generally  unsuccessful.  He  does  not  however  appear  to  have 
merited  the  very  harsh  remark  made  concerning  him  by  Napoleon, 
which  O'Meara  records  :  "  Victor  dtait  une  bete  sans  talens  *t  .an* 
tote."  ('  Napoleon  in  Exile,'  voL  L,  p.  511.)  Such  a  judgment  proba- 
bly escaped  Napoleou  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  which  Victor's 
conduct,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  had  excited.  It  is  indeed  scarcely 
possible  that  it  was  the  real  estimate  he  had  formed  of  this  general's 
military  character,  since  bo  had  raised  him  from  tho  position  of  a 
private  soldier  to  the  hucbest  dignities  of  his  empire ;  diguitiea  which 
were  in  every  case  the  reward  of  soma  specie*  of  merit,  and  not  tbe 
mere  fancy  of  favouritism. 

VICTOR-EMMANUEL  L,  King  of  Sardinia,  wa*  born  on  July  24, 
1760,  the  second  eon  of  Victor- A  tnadeu*  III.,  and  during  hi*  father'* 
life  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Aosta.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  undertaken  by  his  father  against  the  French  revolutionists,  and 
gained  some  advantages  over  them,  but  wa*  at  length  compelled  to 
retreat  before  their  power.  When  his  father  concluded  a  peaco  with 
Bonaparte  in  1 7U6,  he  refused  to  agree  to  it,  and  withdrew  to  Southern 
Italy.  Carlo-Emmanuel  IV.,  who  succeeded  Victor-Amadeu*  111., 
abdicated  in  1802,  and  Victor-Emmanuel  assumed  hi*  brother's 
titles,  but  remained  at  Csgiiari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  under 
British  protection,  till  1814,  when  h*  returned  to  Turin.  The  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1814, restored  to  him  Nice  and  the  half  of  Savoy:  by 
that  of  1815  he  obtained  tbe  remaioder  of  Savoy ;  and  the  Congreis 
of  Vienna  gave  him  the  sovereignty  over  Genoa.   The  Piedmontese 


expected  now  an  adoption  of  tbe  French  institution*  to  which  they 

ao  government  by  degress 


by  tho  old  laws.  This  occasioned  discontent*,  to  \ 
the  persecutions  commenced  against  tbe  Valdenss*  and  tho  Jews 
added  frrsh  cause.  The  contests  between  the  supporters  of  tbe  old 
and  the  new  ideas  of  government,  occasioned  the  formation  of  e 
number  of  secret  societies,  and  at  length  on  March  21,  1821,  a 
revolution  took  place.  A*  Victor-Emmanuel  oould  not  make  up  hia 
mind  to  take  the  oaths  to  tbe  new  constitution  adopted  by  the 
military,  he  abdicated  on  March  23,  and  waa  succeeded  by  hia  brother, 
Carlo-Felix,  who  waa  followed  by  Carlo-Alberto.  Victor-Emmanuel  I. 
died  at  Moncaheri  on  January  10,  1824. 

•VICTOR- EMMANUEL  IL  wa*  born  on  March  14, 1820,  the  son 
of  Carlo- Alberto.  Carefully  educated  by  his  father  he  took  as  crown- 
prince  an  active  share  in  all  tbe  political  movements  of  1 848,  and  by  hia 
father's  side  witnessed  the  campaign  against  Austria,  until  the  loss  of 
the  fatal  battle  of  Novara  occasioned  his  father  to  abdicate  the  throne. 
On  March  23, 1849,  he  formally  assumed  the  crown  under  the  most 
trying  circumstance*,  with  an  unsuccessful  war  in  progress,  aud 
bitter  political  domestic  factions  in  active  existence.  He  however 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria  without  any 
humiliating  concessions,  and  in  setting  bounds  to  the  wishes  of  tho 
extreme  democratic  party  by  carrying  out  strictly  and  with  a  raif 
conscientiousness  the  provision*  of  the  constitution  gii 
fatbar,  and  by  endeavouring  to  uphold  and  advance  the  f< 
a  liberal  pubiie  opinion.  Alike  against  tho  requisition*  of  l 
and  tbe  effort,  of  the  ultra-Romanist  portion  of  tli 
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tical  party  at  homo,  he  has  maintained  a  government,  by  constitutional 
mean*,  by  which  a  large  atuouut  of  freedom  has  lnwn  secured. 
Austria,  it  is  aaid,  proffered  him  the  possession  of  Parma,  if  he  would 
annul  the  constitution,  whioh  offer  he  unheaitatingly  rejected ;  but 
when  Genoa  revolted,  expelled  hi*  garrison,  and  eatabliahed  a  pro- 
visional government,  he  at  once  adopted  the  moat  vigorous  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.    General  delia  Marmora  was 


sent  with  a  large  force  to  besiege,  it ;  he  reduoed  it  to  submission  ; 
and  Uien  Victor- Emmanuel  endeaToared  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants 
by  justice  and  mildness,  and  by  efforts  to  increase  their  trade  and 
prosperity.  Tho  kingdom  was  suffering  from  the  many  misfortunes 
of  the  past  period,  and  particularly  from  those  inflicted  by  the  last 
war;  he  took  the  best  menus  for  repairing  them  by  adopting  and 
carrying  into  practice  many  of  tho  principles  of  free  trade,  and  the 
construction  of  railroads,  in  order  to  promote  the  industry  of  his 
people.  His  efforts  have  been  remarkably  successful;  and  while  all  the 
r«t  of  Italy  has  been  the  scene  of  continually  recurring  con. piracies 
and  insurrections,  his  dominions  hare  been  latterly  exempt  from  them, 
if  we  except  an  impotent  attempt  in  Genoa,  in  1857,  to  fit.'  a  fort,  in 
which  strangers  were  chiefly  concerned.  His  greatest  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  tba  priestly  party,  who  have  opposed  themselves  to  the 
toleration  he  has  introduced,  and  by  whose  efforts  tho  kingdom  has 
been  placed  under  a  species  of  excommunication  by  the  see  of  Rome ; 
•  measure  that  has  produced  little  or  no  ill  effect  on  hia  subjects. 
In  1854,  when  Genoa  was  attacked  by  cholera,  the  example  ho  set  in 
bis  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  won  him  the  esteem  of  all 
parties,  and  indeed  his  most  extreme  political  opponents  are  forward 
in  their  acknowledgments  of  bit  excellent  qualities  as  a  monarch. 
In  January  1855  he  signed  a  convention  with  France  and  England 
by  which  be  became  a  partaker  iu  the  war  against  Russia  for  the 
defence  of  Turkey.  A  Sardinian  force  was  despatched  to  the  Crimea 
under  Goneral  dells  Marmora,  where  it  greatly  distinguished  itself 
in  several  actions,  and  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Tchernaya.  Sar- 
dinia has  in  con*e»iuenc*  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  negoclations 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Turkish  affairs ;  and  at  the  Conference  at 
Paris,  the  ambassador  laid  before  the  assembled  representatives  of 
the  various  atatcs  an  able  paper  on  the  troubled  state  of  Italy. 
The  Sardinian  states,  from  the  wise  use  they  have  made  of  their 
constitutional  freedom,  ore  looked  up  to  by  the  real  patriots  of  Italy, 
as  their  guide  in  the  acquisition  of  a  beneficial  liberty.  In  1S42,  he 
married  an  arch  duchess  of  Austria,  who  died  in  January  1855,  several 
children  still  surviving  her.  In  November  1855  he  visited  England, 
where  be  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  publio  as  well  as 
from  tba  royal  family.    [Stt  Supililmknt.] 

V1CT0K,  SEXTUS  AURELIUS.  [AuRrxica  Victor.] 
•VICTORIA,  ALEXANDRIA,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  born  at  Kensington  Palace.  May  24, 
1819.  The  Queen  is  the  only  child  of  Edward,  Duko  of  Kent,  the  fourth 
son  of  George  1 1 1.,  and  of  Maria  Louisa  Victoria,  a  daughter  of  Francis, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Saalfeld.  The  Duchess  or  Kent,  who  is  the  sister 
of  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  was  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leiningsn, 
on  whose  death  in  1814,  she  had  been  left  the  guardian  of  her  youthful 
sons  and  the  ruler  of  their  territory,  both  which  duties  she  fulfilled 
with  remarkable  care  and  prudence.    The  Duke  of  Kent  died  on 


spots  of  her  own  kingdom  as  well  as  those  of  other* ;  and  a  patronage 


nts  of  the  reign  so  completely  belong  to 
to  deviate  from  the  plan  which  has  been 
lea  of  the  other  English  sovereigns.  A 


January  2$, 


ing  hia  widow  in  charge  of  their  infant  daughter. 


From  the  earliest  age  the  young  princess  was  taught  to  seek  health 
by  exercise  and  temperance ;  to  acquire  fearlessness  even  from  her 
amusements,  such  as  riding  and  sailing ;  to  practbo  a  wise  economy 
united  to  a  d  [.criminating  charity ;  to  cultivate  a  self-reliance  that 
should  reader  her  independent  of  and  superior  to  mere  favourites 
and  flatterers.  As  she  advanced  in  years  her  intellectual  development 
wan  provided  for  with  equal  osre,  under  the  additional  superintendence 
of  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  A  knowledge  of  music,  languages, 
and  some  science,  especially  botany,  was  imparted  to  her ;  and  her 
father  having  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  belonged  to  the  Whig 
party,  her  political  instruction  was  chiefly  derived  from  that  source,  ana 
Viscount  Melbourne  has  had  the  credit  of  grounding  her  thoroughly 
in  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution.  On  the  accession  of 
Victoria  to  the  throne  on  June  20, 1637,  she  found  Lord  Melbourne  at 
the  heed  of  the  government,  and  she  willingly  continued  him  in  that 
post.  On  February  10, 1840,  the  Queen  was  married  to  Prince  Albert- 
Frani-August-Karl-Kmmaouel,  tha  second  son  of  Ernst-Anton-Karl- 
Ludwig,  Duke  of  Saxc-Coburg-Gotha.  On  November  21,  the  Princess 
Royal  was  born,  who  Is  now  (September  1857)  betrothed  to  the 
presumptiro  hoir  of  tho  Prussian  monarchy.  On  November  9, 1841, 
was  born  Albert  Edward,  Priuoe  of  Wales ;  on  April  25,  1843,  Alice 
Maud  Mary;  on  August  6,  1844,  Alfred  Ernest  Albert;  on  May  26, 
1840,  Helena  Augusta  Victoria ;  on  March  18,  1848,  Louisa  Caroline 
Alberto;  on  May  1,  1850,  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert;  on  April 
7,  1S53,  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert;  and  on  April  1C,  1857, 
Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Foodore.  In  her  private  life  Queen  Victoria 
has  uniformly  practised  the  virtues  inculcated  in  her  childhood.  She 
has  always  displayed  a  considerate  kindness,  her  name  appearing  as  a 
contributor  to  every  beneficent  project;  a  wise  economy  alike  removed 
from  meanness  and  extravaganoe ;  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
as  shown  by  her  selection  of  bar  residences  at  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  of  Balmoral,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  by  her 
"  by  land  and  sea,  to  visit  the 


We  have  considered  it  desirable,  in  the  instance  of  oar  present 
queen,  when  the  public  I 
our  own  immediate  times,  I 
pursued  in  the  biographies 

connected  historical  sketch  could  scarcely  be  given  without 
expression  of  opinion  ;  and  we  therefore  prefer  to  notice,  iu  the  dry 
form  of  a  chronological  table,  the  most  prominent  circumstances  of 
tho  paat  twenty  years.  The  historian  of  this  remarkable  period  wUl 
point  to  it  aa  an  epoch  of  unparalleled  progress  in  all  that  makes  a 
nation  prosperous  and  great.  He  will  describe  the  steady  advance  of 
the  moat  enlarged  principles  of  political  action,  without  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  that  respect  fur  law  and  order,  in  the  absence  of  which 
no  accession  of  freedom  oan  be  permanent.  He  will  mark  a  growth 
of  industrial  prosperity  so  mighty  and  so  rapid,  that  it  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  people  living  under  the  stability  of  a  monarchy  and 
the  liberty  of  a  representative  government.  He  will  see  the  happiest 
development  of  the  aim  at  an  universal  social  improvement,  not  to  be 
effected  by  sudden  change.,  but  with  an  accelerated  energy  at  every/ 
step,  which  gives  the  hope  that  the  inequalities  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  may  become  far  less  onerous  than  iu  any  previous  period,  and 
eventually  produce  a  community  more  united  by  common  interests 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  He  will  dwell  upon  the  progress  of  the 
civilising  Arts— how  Music  has  again  become  an  enjoyment  for  all; 
how  Painting  has  received  a  more  important  impulse  in  the  extension 
of  taste,  than  it  ever  derived  from  mere  patronage ;  bow  the  higher 
breuobes  of  Art  have  como  to  the  aid  of  manufactures;  how,  if 
Literature  has  become  leas  bold  and  original,  it  has  applied  itself  to 
the  advance  of  the  knowledge  and  amusement  of  a  body  of  readers, 
who  have  increased  tenfold  aince  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  crown. 
Above  all,  it  will  record  the  growth  of  the  domestic  virtues;  the 
universal  contempt  with  whioh  the  low  indulgences  of  a  former 
generation  sre  regarded ;  and  with  some  differences  upon  minor 
points  of  doctrine  and  ceremonial  observance,  how  the  great  religious 
principle  which  has  ever  distinguished  Protestant  England  prevails 
throughout  the  land  in  companionship  with  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry, 
derived  from  our  scientific  progress,  from  which  truth  has  no  reason 
to  shrink.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  great  characteristics  of  one 
time  have  been  derived  from  the  influence  of  tb*  personal  character 
of  Queen  Victoria,  the  future  historian  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  set 
forth.  It  is  impossible  for  any  thinking  man,  who  has  had  the  happi- 
ness to  live  under  her  benignant  rule,  not  to  feel  how  essentially  that 
role  has  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  hia  country.  It  ia  a  great 
feature  of  this  reign,  that  during  seventeen  years  it  was  a  reign 
without  tbo  excitement  of  foreign  warfare.  A  prinoe  with  martial 
propensities  might  have  plunged  the  country  into  European  and  even 
trans-Atlantic  quarrels.  But  let  it  not  bo  forgotten  that,  when  the 
sword  was  to  be  drawn  in  a  just  cause,  a  more  animating  example 
was  never  presented  than  that  derived  from  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
Victoria ;  and  that  the  world  felt  that,  after  forty  years'  peace,  Groat 
Britain,  under  a  queen,  was  aa  warlike  aa  under  the  most  chivalrous 
leader,  and  far  mora  just  and  considerate  towards  other  nations,  than 
in  the  days  when  war  was  held  the  greatest  glory.  In  the  chrono- 
logical table  whioh  follows,  will  be  found  the  record  of  some  events) 
winch  have  a  natural  bearing  upon  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
reign  of  this  queen.   But  there  are  others,  far  more  numerous,  and 

more  important,  which  cannot  be  indicated  iu  such  a 
We  only  attempt  to  offer  an  aid  to  the  memory  of 
he  desires  to  know  the  date  of  some 
belongs  to  the  public  history  of  the  period,  For 
details  he  will  consult  the  lives  of  the  statesmen  and  warriors  of  the 
reign ;  and,  incidentally,  of  those  eminent  men  who,  in  various  walk*, 
have  most  essentially  contributed  to  its  intellectual  and  industrial 


1837.  June  20,  Queen  Victoria  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was 
proclaimed  on  June  21.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  succeeded  hi* 
brother  as  King  of  Hanover,  as  the  succession  is  restricted  to 


and  thus  the  connection  of  the  royal  family  with  the  ( 
sundered  after  continuing  for  123  years.  July  6,  William  IV.  waa 
buried  at  Windsor.  July  17,  the  Queen  went  in  state,  and  dissolved  the 
parliament.  On  November  9,  the  Queen  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  at  Guildhall,  and  the  day  was  kept  as  a  general  holiday. 
November  20,  she  in  parson  opened  the  new  parliament,  and  in  bar 
speech  called  attention  to  tho  insurrection  in  Canada.  December  14, 
the  Canadian  rebels  were  defeated  at  St.  Errata oe  in  Lower  Canada, 
their  chiefs  saving  themselves  by  flight  December  29,  the  American 
United  States  steamboat  Caroline,  which  had  brought  assistance  to  the 
rebels,  was  attacked  and  burnt,  on  the  territories  of  the  United 
States. 

1838.  January  5,  the  Canadian  insurgents,  under  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
surround  Toronto,  but  are  repulsed  by  the  governor,  Sir  Francis 
Head ;  and  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
forbids  the  attacks  of  its  citizens  on  neighbouring  •tates.  January  10, 
tho  London  Royal  Exahange  was  burnt  down.  January  16,  the  Esri 
of  Durham  waa  appointed  governor-general  of  her  majesty's  p. 
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sion*  in  North  Amends  with  extraordinary  power*,  in  order  to  effect 


ordered 


the  adjustment  of  the  disputes  there.  April  23,  the  Sirius  (< 
left  April  4)  sod  Great  Waatern  (April  8)  steam-ship*  arrived  at  Mew 
York  from  England,  being  tho  firet  vessels  which  crossed  the  Atlantic 
by  stcaui  power  alone.  May  31,  a  lunatic  named  Thorn,  who  aaaumed 
the  name  of  Sir  William  Courteuay,  and  proclaimed  himself  king 
of  Jerusalem,  having  excited  a  number  of  deluded  followers  against 
tho  Poor-Law  Act,  a  conteat  ensued  with  the  military,  and  i'bom 
having  shot  two  men  was  himself  shot  by  one  of  the  soldiers. 
June  28,  tho  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  took  place,  which  was 
attended  by  Mcrebal  Sou  It,  the  old  opponent  of  tho  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, as  ambassador  from  the  King  of  the  French.  July  31,  the  new 
Irish  Poor  Law  and  tho  International  Copyright  Acta  were  passed. 
On  August  1 0  and  15,  the  Hackney  and  Stago  Coaches  and  the  Iriah 
Tithe  Compositions  Acts  were  passed.  August  16,  the  Queen  pro- 
rogued parliament.  On  September  17.  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  was  opened  throughout  its  entire  length.  October  9,  the 
Earl  of  Durham  declared  his  intention  of  resigning  the  governorship 
of  Canada,  in  consequence  of  tome  of  his  proceedings  being  disap- 
proved. November  1,  the  rebels  were  defeated  at  NapierviJlc.  On 
November  4,  there  were  riots  at  Montreal.  In  November  intelligence 
was  received  that  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  the  chief  of  dbul,  had 
joined  Persia  with  an  intention  of  attacking  the  British  possessions  iu 
India,  whereupon  the  governor-general  bad  adopted  the  cause  of  Shah 
Soojah  in  bis  claims  oa  the  throne  of  Afghanistan.  November  17, 
tho  rebels  in  Canada  were  again  defeated  near  Proscott  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  insurrection  wholly  suppressed.  December  12,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  against  illegal  Chartist  assemblies,  several  of 
Which  hsd  been  held  at  night  in  various  parts  of  the  couutry,  those 
attending  them  being  armed  with  guns,  pikes,  Ac 

1839.  January  7,  the  AcadiSmie  dea  Sciences  at  Paris  mode  a  report 
on  the  invention  of  M.  Daguerre,  the  originator  of  the  dagueireo- 
type  process,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  photographic  process. 
January  20,  the  troops  of  the  East  India  Company  oocupy  Aden. 
February  6,  parliament  opened  by  the  Queen.  April  7,  the  Chineso 
government  arrested  Captain  Elliot,  the  superintendent  of  the  British 
trade  iu  China  and  compelled  bim  to  deliver  np  opium  to  the  v.due  of 
3.0*0,000*.  May  6,  the  government  having  been  defeated  iu  tho 
Uoate  of  Commons  on  a  bill  for  suspending  the  constitution  of 
Jamaica,  where  the  House  of  Assembly  had  refused  to  pa»a  the 
prisons'  bill,  Lord  Melbourne  announced  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  7th,  that  the  ministry  bad  resigned.  On  the  8th.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
received  her  majesty's  command  to  form  an  administration ;  but  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  Queen  to  dismiss  the  ladies  of  her  household,  be 
declined  the  commission,  and  on  the  10th  Lord  Melbourne  was 
reinstated.  June  8,  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the  separation  of 
Holland  from  Belgium.  June  14.  the  Designs  Copyright  Act  passed. 
July  IS,  Chartist  riot  at  Birmingham  suppressed  by  tho  military,  but 
not  till  a  largo  amount  of  damage  had  been  done.  J lily  20,  the  British 
army  in  India  attacked  and  captured  Gbiznee ;  Dost  Mohammed 
fled,  and  Shah  Soojah  was  proclaimed  sovereigu  of  Cabul.  August  17, 
the  Postage  Act  psased,  enacting  a  uniform  rate  throughout  tbe  king- 
dom for  all  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  it  gave 
the  Treasury  the  power  of  fixing  the  rata  at  Brat,  though  it  was  to 
be  ultimately  one  penny.  This  was  done  by  reducing  ell  rates  above 
4et  to  that  sum,  leaving  all  below  id.  unaltered.  It  camo  into  opera- 1 
tion  on  December  S ;  and  on  January  10,  1840  the  uniform  half-ounce 
rato  was  reduced  to  one  penny.  Tbe  Act  was  for  one  year  only,  but 
it  was  confirmed  in  1840.  October  10,  Priuo*  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg 
arrived  in  London.  November  4,  Newport  in  Monmouthshire  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Chartists,  estimated  to  number  about  10,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  John  Frost,  an  ex-magistrate.  Thry 
were  opposed  by  tho  mayor,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  a  party  of  special  con- 
stables, sssisted  by  about  thirty  soldiers.  The  rioters  broke  the  win- 
dow s  of  houses,  fired  on  the  inmates,  and  the  mayor  was  wounded  ; 
upon  which  the  soldiers  fired,  made  a  sortie,  and  dispersed  the  mob, 
of  whom  sbout  twenty  were  left  dead  on  tho  spot.  The  next  day 
Frost  and  soma  others  of  tho  leaders  were  apprehended ;  on  December 
31,  they  were  tried,  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
drath,  but  the  punishment  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 
November  23,  the  Queen  announced  to  the  Privy  Council  her  intended 


by  the  House  to  be  printed,  which  was  passed  on  April  14. 
'10.  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  took  place,  attended  with 
s  throughout  tho  country.   Maroh  15,  the  English  ambassador 


marriage  with  Prince  Albert.  November  21,  the  trade  between  England 
and  China  was  stopped  by  order  of  Lin,  the  Chinese  Imperial  com- 
miviioDsr. 

1840.   January  11,  a  Chartist  outbreak  contemplated  at  Sheffield 
was  discovered  and  prevented,  some  of  tbe  leaden  being  apprehended. 1 
'  '  '  %  disturbances  took  place  about  this  time  also,  in  a  few  other  [ 
i  of  tbe  North.  January  16,  parliament  opened  by  tbe  Queen,  and 
Lard  John  Russell  brought  before  tbe  House-  of  Common*  the  case  of  t 
Stookdale,  who  bad  brought  an  action  against  Hansard,  the  printer  to 
the  House,  for  a  libel  contained  in  some  of  the  papers  printed  by 
order.    Lie  had  obtained  a  verdict,  issued  execution,  and  the  sheriffs 
of  Middlesex  had  seised  and  sold  sotno  of  Hansard's  property.  The 
House  declared  all  these  proceeding*  breaches  of  privilege.  At  different  J 
times,  and  after  considerable  discussion,  Htockdale,  his  attorney,  tho 
two  sheriffs,  and  some  subordinate  sgente,  were  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  aergeant-at  arms.    A  bill  was  subsequently  brought  in 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  for  exempting  from  such  sctious  all 


festivities  throughout  the  country.  Maroh  1 5,  the'  English  i 
at  Naples  presented  a  note,  complaining  of  the  establishment  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  sulphur  granted  to  a  French  company  in 
contravention  of  tho  treaties  with  England.  As  the  Neapolitan 
government  refused  satisfaction,  an  English  fleet  was  ordered  to  Naples 
to  adopt  coercive  mean* ;  but  by  th*  mediation  of  France  hostilities 
were  prevented,  and  tho  sulphur  trad*  restored  to  it*  former  course. 
May  6,  tbe  new  stamps  and  envelope*  for  pre-paid  letters  came  into  use. 
June  4,  the  Act  for  the  better  effecting  Titbo  Composition  in  England 
and  Wales  received  the  royal  assent.  June  10,  a  pot-boy,  named 
Oxford,  fired  two  pistols  st  the  Queen  while  riding  up  Constitution 
Hill  in  an  open  carriage ;  he  was  ecited,  tried,  and  sent  to  Bethlehem 
Hospital  as  a  lunatic  July  3,  the  fort  of  Amoy,  in  China,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  fleet,  and  on  tho  10th,  the  island  of  Chusan 
was  taken.  July  23,  tho  Act  for  uniting  the  province*  of  Upper  and 
lower  Canada  received  the  royal  assent.  August  7,  the  Act  against 
employing  children  to  sweep  chimneys,  and  on  August  10,  that  for 
regulating  Irish  Municipal  Corporations,  received  the  royal  assent. 
August  11,  the  parliament  was  prorogued.  August  25,  the  Carlist 
insurrection  in  Spain  having  been  suppressed,  tbe  English  auxiliaries 
evacuate  San  Sebastian  and  Passage*.  October  18,  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  was  defeated  and  wounded,  and  agaiu  defeated  on  November  2, 
whereupon  he  surrenders  himself  to  Sir  William  M'Naghtcn,  the 
British  agent  at  the  court  of  Shah  Soojah.  December  2,  Mehemet 
AH.  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  for  somo  time  resisting  the  claims  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  sovereignty  over  Egypt,  who  hsd  invaded  and 
taken  possession  of  Syria,  at  length,  subdued  by  Turkey  assisted  by 
Englsnd  and  France,  accepted  on  this  day  the  terms  proposed.  Com- 
modore Napier  with  an  English  fleet  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  successful  attacks  on  Beyrout  and  Acre.  December  IS,  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  which  England  had  allowed  to  be 
removed  from  St.  Helena,  were  this  day  deposited  with  great  ceremony 
in  the  Hotel  des  Invalid**,  having  been  brought  to  Franco  by  a 
French  squadron  under  Princo  d*  Joinville. 

1841.  January  «,  a  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association  was  held  in 
Dublin,  to  receive  the  account*  of  tho  preceding  year;  and  during  the 
spring  several  monster  Repeal  meetings  were  held  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses of  Daniel  O'Conncli,  some  of  which  were  attended  by  as  many 
ss  1SO,h00  persons.  January  0,  the  Bogue  forts  at  Canton  were 
attacked  and  token  by  the  British  forces.  January  20,  after  some 
further  hostilities,  the  Chineso  government  proposed  terms,  by  which 
Hong' Kong  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  direct  official  communication 
between  the  two  power*  granted,  some  additional  ports  opened  to 
trade,  and  an  indemnity  of  six  million  of  dollars  paid.  January  26, 
parliament  commenced  its  sittings.  Feb.  10,  the  union  of  tho  Canada* 
proclaimed  at  M  on  trail,  and  Lord  Sydenham  took  tho  oaths  of  office. 
Fob.  13,  a  dinner  given  to  Lord  John  Russell  in  Loudon,  to  cele- 
brate tho  foundation  of  tbe  most  recent  coloDy  of  Great  Britain — 
New  Zealand.  On  March  15,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
heads  of  houftee,  and  proctor*  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  resolution 
was  passed  condemning  the  Puseyite  Tract*,  which  had  lately  excited 
much  attention.  March  23,  Father  Mathew  ooutinue*  his  efforts  in 
Ireland  In  favour  of  temperance.  On  this  and  two  succeeding  days, 
he  was  said  to  have  administered  the  pledge  to  120,000  persons. 
Maroh  31,  the  annual  meeting  of  tho  Metropolitan  Anti-Corn  Law 
Association  was  held,  numerous  meetings  with  a  similar  object  having 
been  held  in  various  parte  of  the  countiy.  April  28,  a  meeting  tailed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  London,  to  raise  fuuds  for 
■ending  out  bishops  to  the  colonics,  when  a  largo  subscription  was 
obtained.  On  the  same  day,  the  preliminary  expedition  of  the  second 
colony  to  New  Zealand  sailed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wake- 
field ;  tho  colony  to  bo  formed  on  the  principle  propounded  by 
E.  O.  Wakefield,  limiting  the  area,  and  applying  tho  land  produce 
fund  to  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  labour.  May  18,  a  great  meeting 
held  at  Manchester,  to  petition  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  Coru-Lawa. 
Many  other  meetings  for  tho  samo  purpose  were  held  throughout 
the  country,  some  of  which  were  disturbed  by  the  attempts  of  Chartist* 
to  incorporate  a  petition  for  universal  suffrage.  May  28,  hostilities 
re-commenced  at  Canton.  The  British  forces,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
took  two  forts,  and  the  town  capitulated,  having  agreed  to  the 
previous  term*  and  to  pay  six  millions  of  dollars  within  oue  week. 
May  27,  the  case  of  the  seven  minister*  of  tbe  presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogie  was  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church ;  when 
they  wero  suspended  for  having  obeyed  the  order  of  the  civil  courts  in 
placing  the  minister  of  Marnoch  against  tbe  order  of  the  Assembly.  A 
largo  minority  protested,  and  a  numerous  meeting  was  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  following  Monday  (31st),  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
the  deprived  ministers.  On  the  27th  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward 
a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declaring  that  the  ministry 
did  not  possess  tho  confidence  of  the  country.  June  4,  the  debate 
terminated,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  312  against  311.  On 
the  7tb,  Lord  John  Russell  informed  the  House,  that  in  consequence 
they  should  appeal  to  tho  country.  On  tho  2'.'nd  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  and  dissolved.  June  21,  the  Act  for  tho  Commutation  of 
Copyhold  and  Customary  Tenures,  and  that  for  affording  Facilities  fur 
tho  Conveyance  and  Eudowiuonte  of  Sites  fur  Schools  received  the 
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royal  assent  August  19,  ths  new  parliament  met.  An  amendment 
to  the  address  was  moved  by  Sir  H.  Peel ;  ud  after  a  debate,  the 
amendment  *m  carried.  Od  the  30th,  the  ministers  announced  their 
resignstion.  and  Sir  R.  Peel  was  commissioned  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
In  September,  aecounU  srrived  from  Tarioua  parts  of  the  country, 
representing  the  extreme  diatreu  of  the  manufacturing  diatricta  of  the 
country.  October  4,  a  great  fire  occurred  in  the  Tower,  which 
destroyed  the  storehouse  aud  the  sinall-arm*  armoury.  November  25, 
Akhbar  Khan,  the  eon  of  Dost  Mohammed,  joins  the  insurgents  of  Cabul 
in  a  aeries  of  attacks  on  the  Knglibb.  December  31,  Lord  Aahburton 
was  appointed  to  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
settle  the  Tarioua  diflerenees  between  the  two  countries,  which  he  con* 
eluded  in  September  1842. 

1842.  January  C,  the  British  forces  began  to  evacuate  Cabul  under 
a  convention  concluded  between  Akhbar  Khan  and  Msjor  Pottinger, 
but  were  attacked  in  the  Cabul  Pass  and  nearly  all  massacred. 
January  17.  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Royal  Exchange  was  laid  by 
Prince  Albert.  February  8,  about  600  deputies  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  Association  as*  enable  in  London,  to  promote  its  objects.  March 
6,  Colonel  Palmer  evacuates  Ohiznee,  after  capitulating  with  Akhbar 
Khan.  On  April  5,  General  Pollock  joins  Sir  K  Sale  at  Jcllalabad,  after 
forcing  the  Kbyber  Pass.  April  29,  s  new  law  for  a  graduated  ocalo 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  received  the  royal  assent  May  4, 
tho  Boer*  of  Port  Natal  having  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Ilritisb  government,  are  attacked  by  Captain  Smith  with  a  small  force, 
whom  they  defeat,  but  were  beaten  in  a  second  action  on  June  26, 
and  forced  to  submit.  May  30,  Jobn  Francis  fires  a  pistol  at  tho 
Queen,  who  escaped  uninjured  ;  Francis  was  tried  for  tlio  attempt  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  the  punish- 
ment was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  June  4,  there  were 
riots  at  Cork  and  Ennis,  occasioned  by  want  of  food  a  rising  from  the 
potato  rot  in  1841 ;  and  great  distress  and  discontent  continued  to 
exist  among  the  manufacturing  population  of  England.  June  16,  the 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  not  having  been  ratified,  the  British  forces 
entered  the  river  Yang-tze-Kiang.and  seized  several  fort*  with  numerous 
csnnon  ;  snd  on  the  16th  they  took  possession  of  Shanghai.  June  22, 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  enforcing  an  Income  Tax  received  tho  royal 
assent  July  3,  J.  W.  Bean  presented  a  pistol  st  the  Queen,  but  was 
prevented  from  firing  by  a  bystander,  and  was  afterwards  sentenced 
to  eighteen  mouths'  imprisonment ;  on  July  1 0  a  law  was  passed  inflict- 
ing the  punishment  of  whipping  and  imprisonment  fur  such  offences. 
July  9,  a  deputation  from  the  Anti  Corn-Law  Association  waited  on  Sir 
R.  Peel,  to  represent  tho  extreme  distress  of  tho  labouring  poor.  July  30, 
a  law  received  the  royal  assent,  bestowing  a  reprtsontativo  government 
on  New  South  Wales.  August  8,  a  serious  riot  took  place  at  Manchester 
owing  to  the  distress,  and  the  riota  extended  subsequently  to  other  towns 
in  the  North.  August  12,  ths  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act  received 
the  royal  assent  August  28,  the  Quern  and  Prince  Albert  visit  Scot- 
land. September  8,  Ghiznce  was  retaken  by  General  Nott  On  the 
1 6tb,  General  Pollock  forces  the  passes,  and  occupies  Csbul,  after  sevoral 
actions.  October  1,  Lord  Kllen borough  issued  a  proclamation,  stating 
that  the  disasters  in  Afghanistan  having  been  avenged,  tho  British  army 
would  be  withdrawn  across  the  Sutlej,  which  was  done  on  the  12th. 
September  30,  a  special  commission  was  held  to  try  the  oftendera  in 
the  late  riots,  when  fifty  four  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  various 
periods  of  impruonuieut 

1843.  January  9,  U'Connell  announced  at  a  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Repeal  Association  that  "  1843  is  and  shall  be  the  great  Repeal  Year." 
January  20,  Mr.  Edward  Drummond,  the  private  secretary  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  shot  at  Charing  Cross  by  a  man  named  M  Nagliten, 
who  was  acquitted  on  March  4,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  snd  removed 
to  Bethlehem  Hospital.  On  February  2,  parliament  assembled.  Feb- 
ruary 17,  the  forces  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  were  defeated  by  Sir  C. 

ho  20tb,  took  Hyderabad,  and  subsequently  annexed 
British  empire.  About  tho  end  of  this  month,  the 
took  place  in  Wales,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
of  oppressive  turnpike  tolls.  The  riots  ooutiuued  through 
several  months.  March  25,  the  Thsmes  Tunnel  wss  opeord.  May  18, 
the  secession  of  the  supporters  of  the  non-intrusion  principle  took 
place  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  when  above  four 
hundred  ministers  resigned  their  parishes.  Msy  30,  Natal  was  an- 
nexed to  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  July  3,  the  Cartoons 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster  were  exhibited 
to  the  public.  August  22,  a  great  Repeal  Meeting  held  on  the  hill  of 
Tara.  August  28,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  embarked  at  South- 
ampton, on  a  visit  to  Louis  Philippe  at  the  Chateau  d'Ku ;  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  they  visited  the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  Ostend.  August  17, 
an  Act  for  the  pacification  of  the  Scottish  Church  received  the  royal 
assent,  but  had  no  effect  in  ata\iug  the  disruption.  August  24,  par- 
liament wss  prorogued.  Aunust  29,  Father  Matbew  holds  a  great 
Temperance  meeting  in  London,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
administers  tho  pledge  to  74,000  persons.  On  September  9,  the 
French  took  possession  of  Otaheite.  September  15,  Maharajah  Shore 
Smith,  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  was  aasau muted  with  bis  family,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  minister  Dbyan  Singh.  September  23,  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Association  renewed  its  meetings  in  London.  October  7, 
tho  Irish  government  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  tho  Repeal 
meetings,  and  OConnell  recommends  submission.   On  tho  14th,  Mr. 


0*Connrll,  his  son,  and  several  other  Repeal  leaders,  are  arrested  and 
held  to  bail  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and  sedition.  October  27,  the 
Wekh  specisl  commission  opened  at  Cardiff  for  the  trial  of  ths 


special 

Rebecca  rioters,  the  principal  "culprit  being  a  young  farmer,  who  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twenty  years.  Most  of  tho  others 
were  1st  off,  on  pleading  guilty,  and  on  condition  that  the  riots  ahould 
cease.  December  29,  Gwalior,  in  tho  East  Indies,  invaded  and  sub- 
jugated by  the  Anglo-Indian  army. 

1844.  January  '19,  tho  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  father  of  Prince 
Albert,  died  February  1,  parliament  was  opened.  February  12,  after 
a  trial  which  lasted  twenty-four  day*,  O'Conoell  snd  bis  companions 
were  found  guilty.  A  new  trial  being  refused  by  the  judges,  on 
May  11,  O  Connell  was  sentenced  to  a  year  s  imprisonment  snd  a  fine 
of  2000L;  on  September  2,  the  judgment  was  reversed,  on  appeal,  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  was  restored  to  liberty.  March  5,  Mr> 
Pritcbard.  the  British  ex-consul  at  Otaheite,  wss  seized  and  placed  it 
confinement  by  M.  Bruat,  the  French  governor,  whose  conduct  sft<l 
much  contention,  was  subsequently  disavowed  by  his  government. 
April  12,  a  treaty  «f  annexation  proposed  between  Texas  and  the 
United  States  wss  rejected  by  the  Senate.  On  Msy  11,  a  meeting  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Ashley,  for  improving  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor.  June  1,  tho  Emperor  Nicolas  of  Russia  visited 
England.  June  6,  the  Factories  Act,  regulating  the  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons,  received  Die  royal  assent  June  14,  a  dis- 
cussion  was  raised  in  tho  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
James  Graham  opening  lottars  at  the  Postoffiee.  He  contended  that 
be  bad  tho  right  but  would  give  no  further  explanation.  The  letters 
said  to  be  opened  were  addressed  to  Mazzini,  and  tho  information 
thus  obtained  had  enabled  ths  Austrian  government  to  seize  the 
brothers  Handlers,  who  had  landed  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
an  insurrection.  A  Committee  of  Examination  was  appointed  by 
Lords  snd  Commons,  but  they  only  reported  that  the  power  had  been 
occasionally  oxcrciscd.  July  22,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  England 
and  Hanover  for  tho  settlement  of  the  Stade  duties.  August  8,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Manchester  for  the  formation  of  pubho  parks, 
and  25,000*.  were  subscribed  by  November  1.  Septembers,  perils- 
ment  waa  prorogued.  October  7,  tho  King  of  the  French  arrived 
at  Windsor  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen.  October  28,  the  Queen  opened 
the  new  London  Royal  Exchange.  November  19,  a  meeting  waa  held 
at  Birmingham  for  the  establishment  of  public  parks  and  baths. 

1846.  Jan.  11,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  clergy  of  the  established  Church,  on  the  disputes  raised  by  the 
introduction  of  Puseyite  practices  in  ths  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as 
to  which  he  would  not  give  an  authoritative  opinion,  but  recommended 
moderation.  Feb.  4,  parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person. 
On  tho  14th,  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  financial  statement :  he  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  Income  tax,  to  repeal  all  duties  on  export,  to 
abolish  the  duties  on  430  articles  which  yielded  only  a  trifling  income, 
also  those  on  cotton-wool,  glass,  and  staves,  and  to  substitute  an 
annual  licence  for  the  auction  duties :  these  were  ultimately  carried 
March  6,  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable  Jews  to  hold 
municipal  offices,  which  wss  passed  on  March  14th.  May  5,  a  bazaar 
in  aid  of  the  Auti-CoriiLew  Association  waa  held  in  Corcnt  Garden 
Theatre,  by  which  2i,000f.  was  realised.  On  the  22nd  a  meeting  was 
held  in  London  for  the  establishment  of  baths  and  washhousee,  under 
tho  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  May  23,  the  Arctic  expe- 
dition of  discovery,  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  sailed  from  Greenhithe, 
and,  unfortunately,  never  returned.  May  28,  a  terrible  fire  took  place 
at  Quebec,  and  on  the  28th  of  June  another.  In  the  two  fires  2947 
houses  were  destroyed  and  20,000  persons  left  destitute :  parliament 
voted  20,0007.  for  their  relief;  subscriptions  were  raised,  and  collections 
were  made  in  all  tho  churches,  under  the  authority  of  the  Queen's 
letter.  May  29,  a  now  convention  between  England  and  France  for 
the  better  suppression  of  ths  slsve  trade  waa  signed.  June  15,  a 
French  snd  English  squadron  attacked  Madagascar,  in  consequence  of 
the  Queen  of  Msdsgascar  having  threatened  the  traders  of  those 
countries  with  expulsion :  they  destroyed  some  forts  and  part  of  a 
town,  but  nothing  satisfactory  was  accomplished.  June  30,  Sir  R. 
Peel's  set  for  the  endowment  of  Msynooth  College  received  the  royal 
assent ;  snd  on  July  21,  the  sets  for  the  establishment  of  museums  in 
i  large  towns,  for  the  endowment  of  the  new  colleges  in  Ireland,  and 
|  for  the  amendment  of  the  Poor-Law  in  Scotland.  August  9,  tho 
,  Queen  prorogued  the  parliament,  aud  on  tho  same  day,  with  Prince 
1  Albert,  embarked  at  Woolwich  on  a  visit  to  Germany.  On  their  return 
thoy  again  visited  Louis  Philippe  on  Sept  7  at  the  Chateau  d'Ku. 
Oct.  31,  Mr.  Waghorn  arrived  with  tho  East  India  mail,  which  he  had 
brought  for  the  first  time  by  the  Overland  route.  During  this  month 
ths  railway  mania  reached  a  crisis,  snd  a  panic  ensued,  by  which 
many  were  ruined  November  19,  ths  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
condomn  the  new  Irish  colleges.  Nov.  22,  Lord  John  Russell  issues 
his  letter  to  ths  electors  of  London,  declaring  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  Dec.  10,  it  having  been  previously  understood  thst  there 
hsd  been  many  discussions  in  the  cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  it  was  mads  known  that  ministers  hsd  rosined,  and  that  Lord 
John  Russell  had  been  sent  for  to  form  a  ministry.  On  the  20tb,  he 
having  failed.  Sir  R.  Peel  was  again  sent  for,  and  re  accepted  office. 
Doc  18,  tbs  Sikh  army  wss  besteu  by  the  British  st  Moodkee;  on  the 
21st  the  Sikhs  wero  attacked  at  Ferozsabah  and  driven  from  their 
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entrenchment* ;  ud  on  the  27th  the  Sikh  army  retreated  beyond 

the  Sutlej. 

1846.  Jen.  3,  the  corporations  of  London  end  Dublin  presented 
addresses  to  the  Queen  representing  the  sufferings  caused  in  Ireland  | 
by  the  potato-rot  of  the  previous  year.  Jan.  5,  a  meeting  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  wu  held  at  Woutton-Uaasat  in  Wiltshire,  at  winch 
they  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Jan.  11,  the  New 
Zealand  chief*,  who  had  previously  committed  several  outrages  on 
the  British  settlements,  were  attacked  and  defeated :  on  the  19th 
they  made  their  submission.  Jan.  22,  the  parliament  was  opened  by 
the  Queen,  who  referred  to  the  fsilure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  recom- 
mended the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  relaxing  protective 
duties.  On  the  27th  Sir  R  Peel  announced  his  intended  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Jan.  28,  the  Sikh  srmy  was  again  defeated  at  Aliwel,  on 
the  Sutlej,  by  the  British  force*  under  Sir  H.  Smith.  Feb.  10,  the 
British  army,  under  Sir  H.  Oougb,  attacked  tbe  Sikh*  at  Sobraon  on 
the  Sutlej,  defeating  them  with  great  slaughter  after  a  moat  obstinate 
conflict.  March  13,  potatoes  having  risen  to  s  famine  price  in  Ireland, 
a  treasury  order  was  Issued  allowing  the  importation  of  Indian  corn, 
rice,  and  buckwheat  at  a  nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  per  quarter. 
April  4,  tbe  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  comincnood  a  war 
upon  the  Csffres,  who  had  been  committing  depredations  on  the 
colonists.  June  9,  the  town  of  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  was 
destroyed  by  fire ;  the  damage  done  amounted  to  1,000,000a,  June  12, 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States  fur  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  wss  agreed  to  by  the  senate  at  Washington.  On  the  26th 
tbe  Corn  Duties  Repeal  Act,  and  the  Customs  Duties  Act,  which  gave 
great  froodom  to  commerce,  received  the  royal  assent.  On  the  same 
day,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Protection  of  Life 
Bill  (a  coercive  measure  for  Ireland),  tt 
immediately  resigned.  On  July  6,  Lord  John  Russell 
ben  of  the  new  ministry  were  sworn  into  office.  July  28,  W.  8. 
O'Brien  and  many  others  seceded  from  the  Repeal  Association,  because 
O'Connell  had  denounced  all  attempts  to  obtain  their  object  by 
physical  force.  August  26.  sn  sot  for  tho  establishment  of  Publio 
Hatha  and  Waahhouses  received  tbe  royal  assent,  and  also  the  act  for 
establishing  County  Courts.  Sept.  4,  twenty-four  distriot*  in  Ireland 
were  declared  by  proclamation  to  be  in  a  state  of  distress,  and  tbe 
provisions  of  the  Labour  Rate  Aet  were  directed  to  be  put  in  ope- 
ration in  thsm.  Sept  14,  s  formal  protest  was  made  by  the  British 
government  against  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Montpeniier,  a  son 
of  the  Kiug  of  the  French,  with  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
Oct  2,  tbe  distress  in  Ireland  oontinning,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Labour  Rate  Act  proving  worse  than  useless,  the  lord  lieutenant 
issued  a  circular  authorising  the  undertaking  of  works  of  permanent 
utility.  Deo.  18,  the  island  of  Labuan  was  taken  formal  possession  of 
by  tbe  agents  of  tbe  British  government  Dec.  1 8.  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Edinburgh  to  consider  as  to  the  beet  means  of  relieving  the  dis- 
tress in  ths  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  330,000  persons 
were  without  the  means  of  subsistence. 

1847.  Jan.  2.  the  British  Association  established,  by  which  large 
sums  were  raised  by  subscription  for  the  relief  of  tho  distress  in 
Ireland  and  Sootlsnd,  in  both  of  which  countries  numbers  were  dying 
of  starvation.  Jan.  19,  parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen,  who 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Houses  to  the  great  distress  prevailing, 
and  called  on  them  to  provide  measures  for  its  relief.  May  13,  Daniel 
O'Connell  died  st  Genoa,  while  on  his  way  to  Rome.  June  8,  the  new 
Irish  Poor  Law  received  the  royal  assent;  on  the  21st,  that  for  the 
improvement  of  town* ;  and  on  the  23rd  parliament  was  prorogued. 
Oct  17,  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  for  an 
abundant  harvest  Oct  23,  in  consequence  of  s  great  monetary 
pressure,  the  temporary  suspension  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Bank  Restriction 
Act  was  ordered,  and  tbe  order  was  withdrawn  Nov.  23.    Nov.  18, 

I  assembled,  and  passed  an  act  for  the  suppression  of 
outrage  in  Ireland. 

1848.  February  21,  the  revolution  commenced  in  Paris  by  whioh 
I  Philippe  ceased  to  be  king  of  the  French.    On  the  24th  the  king 

On  the  26th  the  republic  was  proclaimed.  Louis  Phdippe 
and  his  family  fl«d,  and  arrived  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  March. 
April  10,  a  proposed  great  Chartist  demonstration  on  Keuntngton 
Common,  near  London.  Tbe  government  however  bad  appointed  special 
constables  ;  an  intended  prooession  was  prevented,  and  the  affair  passed 
off  harmlessly.  May  15,  the  state  trials  in  Ireland  commenced ;  the  jury 
could  not  agree  in  a  verdict  as  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher.  Mitchell 
was  tried  on  May  22  for  seditious  writing  in  the 'United  Irishman, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation.  June  18, 
Lieut  Ed  ward oa,  with  a  small  force,  engaged  and  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Dewan  Moolraj.  July  29,  an  engagement  took  place  between  the 
Irish  rebels  and  the  government  forces  at  Bsllingarry  :  tho  rebels  wore 
easily  defeated.  On  August  6,  W.  S.  O'Brien  was  captured,  and  on 
the  12th  Meagher,  CDonohue,  and  Lyne.  Aug.  20,  twenty  Chartist 
leaden  arrested  in  the  Blackfruirs  Road.  Aug.  29,  Sir  H.  Smith 
defeated  the  rebel*  under  Pr*  tori  us  at  Bloem  Platte,  in  tbe  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope  colony.  Aug.  81,  the  Health  of  Town*  Act  received  the 
royal  assent  Sept  30,  the  Chartist  trials  were  concluded  in  London, 
and  Dowling,  Cuffey,  and  othen  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life.  October  9,  the  trial  of  tho  Irish  rebels  concluded,  and 
O'Brien,  Meagher,  O'Donohue,  and  McManu*  were  sentenced  to  death. 
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October  17,  the  Punjanb  was  annexed  to  the  British 
in  India. 

1849.  January  13,  the  Sikhs  defeated  at  Chilian  wallah  by 
Gough.  February  21,  they  were  again  defeated  and  completely  re 
at  Chenaub.  May  11,  on  tbe  appeal  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  others 
to  the  House  of  Lord*  the  judgment  wss  confirmed,  and  on  July  9, 
they  were  all  transported.  May  13,  a  large  meeting  held  st  Cape  Town 
to  protest  against  the  attempt  to  make  tee  Cape  a  penal  colony.  June 
26,  the  act  for  repealing  the  Navigation  Laws  received  the  royal 
assent  and  on  the  28th  the  Irish  Encumbered  Estate*  Aet  Sep- 
tember 16,  prayers  offered  up  in  the  churches  for  the  removal  of 


prayers  ottered  up 
cholera,  which  had  been  raging  in  England  for  some  time.  November 
S,  Russia  and  Austria  demand  the  expulsion  or  imprisonment  of  the 
Hungarians  lately  engaged  in  the  insurrection  against  Austria ;  Turkey 
nxks  the  assi«tance  of  England,  and  a  British  fleet  enters  the  Darda- 
nelles. December  1,  the  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide  died.  Decomber 
16,  a  large  assemblage  of  tenant  farmers  and  eottien  took  place  at 
Mullinabone  in  Tipperary  to  petition  for  Tenant  Right 

1850.  January  10,  the  Enterprise  and  Investigstor  leave  Woolwioh 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  January  26,  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Mansion  House,  London,  in  furtherance  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  all  nations.  February  27,  Sir  C  Napier,  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  disbanded  the  66th  Bengal  Native  Infantry  for  mutiny.  June  4, 
an  attack  made  on  the  Queen  by  Lieutenant  Pate,  who  struck  her 
with  a  cane.  July  2,  Sir  Robert  Peel  died,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  July  26,  Baron  Rothschild,  having  been  elected  for 
the  city  of  London,  attended  the  House  in  order  to  taks  his  seat,  but 
was  refused  because  he  objected  to  tako  the  ouths  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian.  August  5,  the  act  for  regulating  metropolitan  interments, 
forbidding  burials  in  church-yards,  received  the  royal  assent  as 
also  an  act  for  the  better  government  of  tbe  Australian  colonies, 
forming  Victoria  into  a  separate  colony,  and  giving  it  a  representative 
legislature,  August  14,  ths  act  enabling  town  councils  to  establish 
public  libraries  and  museums  also  received  the  royal  assent  August 

21,  tbe  Queen  embarked  at  Osborne  to  visit  tho  King  of  the  Belgians. 
September  24,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  esUbUshing  a  Roman  Cstholio 
hierarchy  in  England,  whioh,  on  its  promulgation,  occasioned  great 
agitation.  October  8,  Captain  M'Clure,  in  the  Investigator,  discovered 
tho  North- West  Passage  by  Prince  of  Wales's  Strait  Tbe  ship  waa 
subsequently  froseu  up,  and  the  crew  were  not  rescued  till  April  1833, 
when  they  made  their  way  over  the  ics  to  M.lville  Island.  November 

22,  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  was  held  at 
Oxford  to  protest  against  ths  pope's  bull,  which  wss  followed  by 
public  addresses  for  the  samo  purpose  to  the  Queen  from  various  part* 
of  the  country.  December  31,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  governor  of  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope,  declared  war  against  the  Caffrea.  He  had  been  attacked 
by  tbem  and  narrowly  escaped  on  the  preceding  dsy,  and  the  Caffrea 
defeated  our  troop*  in  several  plaoea. 

1831.  January  '11,  Earl  Grey  in  a  despatch  pieces  the  Clergy 
Reserves  at  tbe  abtolut*  disposal  of  the  legislsture  of  Canada. 
February  4,  Parliament  opened,  and  the  Queen  alluded  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  bill,  ss  occasioned  by  the  pope's  recent  bull.  February 
18,  the  trial  of  the  London  Dock  Company  for  a  fraud  on  the  Customs 
ended  this  day  by  a  verdict  whioh  was  a  virtual  acquittal.  February 
22,  the  Russell  ministry  resigned,  in  consequence,  as  stated  by  Lord 
John,  of  the  amsllness  of  their  majority  against  Mr.  Disraeli's  morion 
in  favour  of  agricultural  protection,  and  of  Mr.  Locks  King  having 
carried  a  motion  against  them  in  favour  of  tho  extension  of  tbe 
county  franchise.  On  tbe  recommendation  of  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington 
the  Russell  ministry  resumed  their  places  on  March  8.  May  I,  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  ths  Industry  of  all  Nations  in  Hyde  Park  was 
opened  by  the  Queen.  May  22,  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales 
issued  a  proclamation  forbiddiog  the  search  for  gold  in  tbe  newly 
discovered  gold  regions  without  a  licence.  By  the  beginning  of  June 
20,000  persons  were  employing  themselves  at  the  digging*.  August 
1,  the  royal  assent  wss  glveu  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption 
and  tho  New  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  act*.  September  27,  the 
Submarine  Cable  Telegnph  between  Dover  and  Calais  waa  brought 
into  operation  and  was  opened  for  public  communication  on  November 
13.  October  23,  Kossuth  arrives  at  Southampton,  on  the  30th  he 
went  in  prooeasion  to  the  Oulldhall  of  London,  where  sn  address  from 
the  city  wss  preaeuted  to  him.  November  6,  tbe  Caffrea  defeated  a 
British  force  at  Waterkloof.  December  2.  tbe  Priuoe  President  of 
France  dissolved  the  legislative  assembly,  srreeted  Caviiignac,  Chan- 
gamier,  Thiers,  and  other*,  and  on  January  2,  1852,  bis  continued 
authority  was  voted  by  7,489,216  votes  against  640,737. 

1852.  Jan.  1,  the  Roman  Catholio  synod  of  Tburles  prohibited  ths 
Roman  Catholio  clergy  from  holding  any  office  whatever  in  the  Queeu'a 
college*  in  Ireland.  Feb.  3,  the  parliament  met ;  on  the  20th  tbe 
ministry  were  beaten  on  the  Local  Militia  Bill,  and  on  the  23rd  they 
resigned  ;  they  wore  succeeded  by  one  under  the  presidency  of  tho 
Earl  of  Derby,  who,  on  announcing  his  acceptance  of  office  on  the 
27th,  deprecated  tbe  attempts  which  were  bring  made  to  produce  a 
panio-fear  of  invasion  by  tbe  French.  April  2,  Msrtsban  in  Burnish 
was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  British,  and  on  the  14th  Rangoon  was 
also  taken.  May  19,  Bassein  waa  taken.  On  June  1,  Pegu,  and  on 
July  9,  Prome,  were  taken  by  the  British.  April  13,  Major  Oeneral 
Cathcart  who  bad  superseded  Sir  H.  Sm.th  as  pernor  .the 
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issued  a  proclamation  recognising  the  independence  of  the  Been  of 
the  Veal  river.  June  1,  the  rlrctric  telegraph  between  England  and 
Ireland  opened  for  communication.  Jane  2,  the  independence  of 
Gray  town  guaranteed  by  the  English  and  American  government*. 
J  una  30,  the  act  granting  a  represents tive  constitution  to  New  Zealand 
rroeired  the  royal  assent  Jul;  1,  the  parliament  waa  iLUaolvod. 
July  3,  a  great  Tenant-Right  meeting  at  Wsricgstoan  in  Ireland,  at 
which  lir.  S.  Crawford,  M.P,  attended,  waa  dispersed  by  the  magia- 
totes.  Auguat  11,  Queen  Victoria  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  her  way  to 
Brussels,  Sept- 14,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  died  ;  on  Nov.  18,  received 
a  public  funeral  in  St  Paul's,  ordered  by  parliament  Nov.  2,  a  groat 
Free  Trade  banquet  held  at  Manchester,  which  waa  attended  by 
3000  persons.  Nor.  23,  three  ships  arrived  in  tbo  Tbsuies  with  a 
large  quantity  of  Australian  gold.  Dec  4,  the  Burmese  attempt  to 
retake  Pegu,  bat  are  rtpulud  with  great  loss;  on  Uie  2uth  P«gu  is 
annexed  to  ths  British  empire  by  a  pniclaination  of  the  goveruor- 
general  of  India.  Dec  10,  in  the  new  pailutuent  which  had  assembled 
on  Not.  1  the  ministry  were  beaten  on  the  budget  by  3uj  sgaintt  2a6; 
they  immediately  resigned ;  and  ou  the  27th  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen 
announced  that  ho  had  acceptrd  office,  and  formed  a  new  miniatry. 

lei>3.  Jan.  6,  the  Emperor  of  China  legalised  the  importation  of 
opium,  in  order  to  make  it  contribute  to  the  revenue,  March  0,  a 
treaty  with  the  Calf  re  chiefs  ooncluded  by  Ueneral  Catheart  at  King 
William'e  Town.  April  1,  a  royal  obarter  received  at  Manchester,  con- 
stituting it  a  city.  May  3,  I'rineo  Msuzikoff  preaented  the  Russian 
ultimatum  to  the  Turkish  government,  claiming  for  the  czar  the  pro- 
Turkish  dominions,  which 


and  the  riots  were  eon  tinned  on  the  two  following  Sundays. 
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ttstoiato  of  the  Greek  Christians  in  tbe  Turkish 
rejected.  May  12,  the  Industrial  Exhibition  opened  at  Dublin 
June  20,  peace  with  Burnish  proclaimed  by  the  governor-general  of 
India ;  the  late  king  of  Burmah  had  Hied,  and  hja  successor  sgreed  to 
tbe  terms  proposed  by  tlie  Kuglub.  June  21,  the  Quoen  reviewed  the 
troops  encamped  at  Cbobbem,  June  26,  tbe  Emperor  of  Ruieia 
issued  a  manifesto  against  Turkey,  and  announced  the  march  of 
Ruaiian  annus  upon  its  Danubian  provinces.  Sept.  27,  Turkey 
declared  war  against  Russia.  Oct  22,  the  French  and  English  floats 
entered  the  Pospborua,  Deo.  fi,  a  protocol  signed  at  Vienna  by  France, 
England,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  tha  Turkish  empire. 

1S64,  Feb.  13,  Lord  Jobn  Russell  in  trod  used  to  the  House  of 
Commons  his  new  Reform  Bill,  which  waa  sbsudooed  on  April  11,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  public  business,  Feb.  20.  the  Grenadier  and 
Coldstream  guards  embarked  at  Southampton  for  Turkey,  and  other 
troops  followed  in  rapid  succession.  March  11,  tbe  Queen  reviewed  a 
(lest  at  Spithead  previous  to  its  sailing  for  Uie  Baltic.  Marsh  28. 
war  declared  by  England  against  Russia.  April  22,  Odessa  bombarded 
by  the  French  and  English  fleets.  June  7,  s  treaty  concluded  at 
Washington  for  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  with  ths  United  States.  June  8,  the  Crystal  Palscs 
st  Sydenham  opened  by  Queen  Victoria.  June  16,  the  set  for  doubling 
the  income  tax  received  the  royal  assent.  August  7,  tho  act  for  regu- 
lating Oxford  University  rtccivod  ths  royal  assent.  August  16, 
liomarsund  was  surrendered  to  the  allied  fleet.  Sept.  14,  the  allied 
army  lauded  in  tbe  Crimea,  after  having  suffered  ssverely  from  abaters 
during  tils  and  the  preceding  month.  On  tho  lith  the  Russians 
evacuated  Moldavia,  and  the  Danubian  provinces  were  garrisoned  by 
the  Auttrjsns.  On  the  20lh  the  buttle  of  the  Alma  took  place,  and 
the  Russians  were  defeeted.  Oct.  1 7,  the  bombsrdmsnt  of  Sebastopol 
commenced.  Nov.  5,  ths  battle  of  Iukenuann,  when  tho  Russians 
were  again  beaten.  On  ths  14th  a  violent  storm  destroyed  many  ahipa 
laden  with  stores,  and  caused  great  calamities  on  shore.  This  was 
followed  by  c,  season  pf  great  suffering :  the  roads  were  impassable ; 
the  weather  was  bitterly  cold ;  men  and  horses,  ill  supplied  with  food 
or  klirlter,  perished  in  Urge  numbers,  whilo  medical  attendance  and 
hospital  sccnnimodation  were  wofully  deficient.  Great  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  at  homo,  and  private  subscriptions  to  a  largo  amount 
wero  raised  to  alleviate  tlie  distress.  Miss  Nightingale  organised  a 
staff  of  nurses,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Constantinople  to  super- 
intend the  hospitals,  and  attend  the  siok  sud  wounded. 

lbS5.  January  0,  conferences  between  tbe  plenipotentiaries  of 
England,  France,  Austria,  and  liussia,  were  opsned  at  Vienna.  Lord 
John  Russell  was  the  Engii  b  plenipotentiary,  and  his  coudact  in  sup- 
porting tbe  propositions  of  Austria  for  it  neace  with  Russia,  formed  the 
subject  of  a  parliamentary  discussion  on  July  C,  end  le.l  to  Lin  secession 
from  office  on  July  13.  Jsouary  10,  Sardinia  joined  the  allies,  and 
undertook  to  send  troops  to  the  Crimea.  January  2l»,  Mr.  lUebuck's 
motion  for  a  commilteo  to  investigate  tlie  cause*  of  tho  sufferings  of 
tv.a  army  in  the  Crimea  carried  against  tlie  ministry  by  305  to  148. 
In  consequence  the  Aberdeen  ministry  resigned,  and  on  February  10 
was  succeeded  by  one  of  which  Lord  Pslmerston  wss  ths  Premier. 
March  2,  Nicolas,  emperor  of  Rusxit,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
non  Alexander  II.  April  17,  tbe  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French 
arrived  at  Windsor  op  a  viait  to  the  queen.  May  24,  Kcrtch  occupied 
by  tbe  Allies,  whose  fleets  swept  tho  sea  of  Azoff,  and  destroyed  several 
towns  and  a  vast  number  of  vessels.  Juno  IB,  tbe  Freuoh  attacked  the 
Melakboff  and  tbe  English  the  Redan,  but  were  repulsed.  July  1,  a 
largo  assemblage  of  persons  look  piste  in  Hyde  Park  to  prut  est 
against  Lord  R.  Grosveno  a  Sunday  Trading  bill,  and  some  rioting 
occurred.   Ths  biR  wss  withdrawn  qu  the  next  day,  but  ths 


August  14,  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  cou>tiUiting  a  repre- 
sentative board  for  the  management  of  the  improvements  of  the  whom 
mstropolis,  received  the  royal  asieut  August  IS,  ths  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  of  tbe  French  in  Paris. 
September  S,  the  French  captured  the  Mslakhoff,  and  in  tbe  night  ths 
Rubious  evacuated  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol,  of  which  the  allies 
took  possession.  September  29,  ths  Russian*  assaulted  Ears,  and  ware 
rcpnliod  by  the  Turks,  assisted  by  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  several  other 
English  officers,  sud  General  Kmety.  October  17,  Einburn,  at  ths 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  surrendered  to  the  allies,  and  on  the  next  day 
the  Russians  blew  up  tbe  fortress  of  Ocxakoff.  November  20,  Eaia 
was  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  after  a  gallant  dtfoi.ee;  Sir  W.  F. 
Williams  snd  tbs  EngUsh  officers  were  rmulo  prisoners,  snd  treated  with 
great  kindness  by  the  Russians.  November  30,  the  King  of  Ssrdinia 
arrived  st  Windsor  Castle  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen.  December  U»,  the 
united  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway  joined  the  alliance  of  the 
Western  Powers, 

le£0.  Jsnuary  31,  ths  Queen,  on  opening  ths  session  of  parliament, 
announced  tbe  seceptance  by  Russia  of  the  terms  proposed  for  a 
general  peace.  February  1,  Mr.  Murray,  tbe  British  minister  to  ths 
Persian  court,  quitted  Teheran  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  tbs 
Persian  government.  February  7,  tbo  Queeu,  having  created  Sir  J. 
Parks,  one  of  tho  barons  of  tbo  Exchcqu.  r  Court,  a  peer  for  life  ouly, 
a  motion  to  refer  tho  subject  to  a  committee  of  privdegee  was  carried 
against  tho  ministers.  The  committee  reported  that  such  a  peersgo 
gave  no  right  to  sit  in  |>arliament,  which  wss  confirmed  by  the  Housn. 
Ultimately  ministers  gsve  wav,  and  Baron  Weii-cleydsle  was  created  a 
peer  in  the  usual  form.  February  26,  Jobn  SadUir,  M.l\  for  Mi  go, 
having  poisoned  himself,  an  invoetipatiou  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
series  of  enormous  frauds,  through  which  the  Tippcrsry  Bsnk  failed, 
snd  an  immense  amount  of  litigation  and  suffering  among  the  share- 
holders followed.  April  21',  otiicul  proclamation  made  of  tho  pcaco 
with  Russia.  May  3,  an  umnesty  granted  to  tho  political  exiles; 
Frost,  Williams,  Jones,  Smith  O' Brian,  and  otli«re,  sub«equcntly 
returned  to  Englsnd.  Msy  20,  public  celebration  of  the  conclusion  of 
peace ;  magnificent  fireworks  exhibited  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  and  a  general  illumination  took  place.  July  12,  tho  allies 
evacuated  tbo  Crimea.  July  2'.*,  the  act  for  establishing  reformatory 
and  industrial  schools  for  crimiusl  and  vagrant  children  received  the 
royal  assent.  August  20,  ths  Queen  of  Oude  arrived  iti  England,  to 
sppeal  against  the  annexation  of  her  son's  dominions  to  the  Uritish 
possesions  in  India.  September  4,  the  Royal  Brili-»h  Bank  stopped 
payment;  on  the  accounts  being  investigated  gross  frauds  were  dis- 
closed ;  ths  failure  caused  a  vast  amount  of  distreia ;  and  ultimately 
tbe  attorney-general  undertook  to  prosecute  some  of  the  directors ; 
an  act  of  parliament  wss  also  passed  in  1*67  to  render  trustees  more 
easily  punishable  for  misconduct  snd  misapplication  of  funds.  Octo- 
ber 11,  the  seixuro  by  the  Chinese  in  ths  Canton  river  of  the  '  lorcbs' 
Arrow,  gave  rise  to  a  aeries  of  attacks  on  Canton,  from  which  place  nil 
the  foreign  commercial  residents  withdrew.  November  10,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Persians  having  taken  Herat,  in  violation  of  a  treaty, 
war  wss  proclaimed  at  How  I  ay  against  that  country.  December  11, 
tbe  collection  of  pictures  bcluuging  to  Mr.  John  Sheepshanks  waa  made 
over  by  him  to  the  government  as  a  gift  to  the  nation.  December  16, 
the  Queen  went  to  Spithead  to  receive  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  Arctic  discovery  ship  Resolute,  which,  hsving  been 
abandonsd  in  tha  ice  by  its  crew,  was  found  and  recovered  by  an 
American  ship,  and  now  restored. 

1867.  January  27,  the  Indian  army  landed  st  Buehire  in  Persia, 
capturing  tbe  place  with  small  opposition.  February  2,  the  army 
advanced  to  Burszjoon,  where  the  l'enisus  abandoned  their  camp  and 
stores,  and  retreated ;  bat  endeavoured  to  intercept  tho  British  foroo 
on  its  return  on  February  7,  when  they  were  utterly  defeated.  On 
March  28,  ths  town  of  Mobammerah  was  taken ;  but  in  the  meantime 
a  treaty  of  peace  hail  been  concluded  at  Paris  on  March  4,  Persia 
agreeing  to  withdraw  from  Herat ;  and  tha  war  ended.  March  8,  ths 
ministry  were  defeated  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Cobden,  involving  censure 
on  them  for  the  attack  on  Canton.  Lord  Palmcrston  then  announced 
bin  intention  of  appealing  to  the  country  as  soon  as  the  indispensable 
business  of  tho  House  could  be  got  through.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
on  Vsrcb  21,  and  u  new  ono  summoned,  which  met  on  April  30.  In 
the  new  elections  tbe  most  remarkable  fact  was  that  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Cobden,  and  most  of  what  wero  caUid  tho  '  Peace  Party,'  failed  in 
getting  returned.  March  14,  the  treaty  with  Denmark  for  tho  abolition 
of  the  Sound  Dues  was  signed  st  Copenhagen.  An  indemnity  was  to 
be  paid  to  Denmark,  of  which  England's  share  was  settled  st  1,300,000s, 
and  the  dues  ceased  from  April  1.  May  6,  the  Art  Tress ures  Exhi- 
bition was  opensd  at  Manchester  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
May  7,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  Indian  army ;  six  regiments 
revolted,  took  possession  of  Delhi,  and  massacred  many  of  the 
English  residents.  Ths  mutiny  spread,  and  nearly  aU  tho  Bengal 
army  joined  it  An  emperor  was  proclaimed  at  Delhi,  and  a  few 
Europeans  and  some  faithful  native  troops  assembled  to  besiege  it 
May  25  and  27,  Commodore  Keppel,  with  a  British  naval  force, 
attacked  a  number  of  Chinese,  junks  in  Escape  Creek,  and  on  June  1, 
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the  Canton  river.  Both  attack*  w«ro  luoccciful,  nu 
were  destroyed,  a  quantity  of  cannon  Ukeu,  and  a  largo  part  of  the 
•Dem;°i  force  killed.  June  17,  tbe  mutineer*  tu  India  attacked 
Cawnpore,  but  wcni  repulsed.  They  bo.veew  reneaed  their  attacka; 
the  British  commander,  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  tu  killed,  and  on  Juua 
iO  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Nana  Sahib,  tbo  Mahratta 
chief  of  LbiUKu*,  on  an  agreement  of  b'iug  allowed  to  dopart  for 
Allahabad.  When  they  vera  embarked  in  boeia  on  the  Gauge*  for 
that  purpose,  cauuou  were  fir-d  on  them,  many  boat*  were  euuk,  and 
those  who  tan.ied  w.ru  cut  down.  Jul)  3,  Central  Hav.lock  marched 
against  Cawupoie,  i.n  !,  after  defcitin-  the  enemy  tu  ti.ree  battlee, 
regained  poescu.ou  of  the  town  on  July  17.  June  26.  an  order  in 
Council  directed  that  in  future  Priuce  Albert  wo*  to  be  prayed  for  in 
the  cbarcbra  and  addressed  as  the  I'rm  v  Contort.  July  10,  the  Oath* 
Hill,  by  which  Jew*  would  hare  been  admitted  to  parliament,  wen 
rejected  iu  the  House  of  Lord*,  after  being  carried  hi  tlio  Commons 
by  a  large  majority.  August  7,  the  laying  down  the  Submarine  Cable 
betweeu  Valeutia  in  Ireland  and  St,  J<>hu'«,  Newfoundland,  waa  com- 
menced. After  laying  down  nearly  3(J0  utile*,  the  cable  broke,  and 
the  undertaking  failed  for  tho  prtsuut.    [Sr«  SuppuoiKxr. ) 

VIDA,  MARCO  OIUO'LAMU,  born  at  Cremona  about  the  year 
14 SO,  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  dUtinguUbed  himself  in  the 
classical  atudiea,  and  especially  in  Latin  poetical  oompoaition.  He 
afterwards  entered  Uie  order  of  the  regular  canon*  of  tho  Lateran. 
He  wnjt  to  Home  about  the  beginning  of  tbo  poutificate  of  Leo  X., 
who  happening  to  see  hi*  little  Latin  poem  on  chess,  'SoacchU  ludus,' 
and  another  entitled  '  Bombyx,"  or  the  Silkworm,  took  bim  into  favour, 
and  urged  him  to  undertake  the  competition  of  a  more  impottant  aud 
legular  poem  on  tho  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  order  to  enable  him 
tu  apply  biinarlf  unriUturbed  to  hi»  poetical  atudie*,  tho  pope  bestowed 
u|>oii  him  the  priory  of  San  Silveatro  at  FraacatL  Vida  accordingly 
began  hi*  poem  entitled  '  Cbrhtiado*,'  of  which  ho  preseutcd  two 
cantos  to  Leo  X.,  who  praised  thorn  greatly,  but  the  poem  waa  not 
finished  for  many  years  alter.  Meantime  he  published,  in  1527,  hi* 
didactic  poem  '  1)*  Arte  Poetics,'  which  ha*  been  extolled  by  Scaligor, 
Batt?ux,  and  other  critic*,  a*  being  hi*  best  work.  It  ho*  been  trans- 
lated into  LnglUh,  and  ha*  been  praised  by  Dr.  Johnaon,  and  by  Pope 
in  hi*  '  Essay  on  CriticUni.' 

Clement  VII.  appointed  Vida  apostolus  protonotary,  and  in  1532 
made  him  bishop  of  Alba  in  Piedmont  Ugbelli,  in  hi*  '  Italia  Sacra,' 
■peaks  at  length  of  the  meritorious  conduct  of  Vida  during  the  thirty- 
four  year*  that  he  adminuteted  the  see  of  Alba.  When  the  French 
besieged  that  place  in  lil2,  tho  bishop  aieUted  at  hie  own  oxpenso 
the  poor  inhabitants,  and  supported  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  until 
the  besieger*  were  obliged  to  raUe  the  sicg*.  Vida  afterwards  repaired 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  be  became  intimate  with  ths  Cardinal* 
Pole,  Ccrvini,  and  Dal  Monte,  aud  with  the  learned  Mareantonio  Fle- 
minio,  aud  in  the  familiar  conversations  which  he  had  with  them  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  hi*  dialogue*  '  De  Dignitate  Keipubliese,'  which 
he  afterwards  published  and  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pole.  In  the  year 
1510,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  about  preeodemia  between  the  towns 
of  Cremona  and  PavU,  the  citisens  of  the  former  iutrusled  their 
townsman  Vida  with  the  defence  of  their  claims,  wbieh  were  to  be  laid 
i  of  Milan  fur  it*  dedeion.  Vida  wrote  three  oration* : 
Aotionea  Tree  adversu*  rspiou.es  in  ControvorsU 
Principalis.'  In  these  compositions  Vida  gave  way  perhaps  too  much 
to  municipal  feelings,  sad  indulged  in  invective  against  the  people  of 
Psvis,  for  which  hu  orations  were  colled  Vidu's  '  Verrinav'  Uiulio 
Sab  ruo,  on  behalf  of  Pavia,  replied  to  Vida,  in  bi*  '  Pro  Ticinensibu* 
advenus  CrwmooeutOA  de  Jure  Poistssioais,'  which  however  were  nut 
printed,  a*  the  question  wa*  dropped. 

Villa  died  at  Alba  27th  September  lfiijiJ.  aud  waa  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  town.  It  seems  that  be  died  poor.  Besides  ths  work* 
mentioned  iu  the  course  of  this  article,  he  wrote  sacred  hymn*  in 
Latin,  and  olhsr  minor  oompositions  both  in  Lstin  and  Italian.  Vida 
was  one  of  tho  most  learned  scholars  and  most  elegant  Latin  writers 
of  the  16th  century.  His  oontamporary  Sadoleto,  a  competent  judge, 
affirms  that  his  Latin  verse  approached  near  to  the  dignity  of  classical 
poetry.  Hi*  poem  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  six  books,  is  a  close  imita- 
tion of  Virgil,  for  which  the  author  waa  atyled  '  the  Christian  Virgil.' 
Vida  wrote  also  a  small  poem  on  the  challenge  sad  fight  between 
thirteen  Italians  and  the  samo  number  of  Frenchmen  in  Apulia,  in 
February  1 '03,  in  whicb  the  Italian*  remained  victorious.    Of  this 

publUhed  at  Milan  in  1818:  'Marci 
There  is  sq  account  of 


ineditod  poem  a  fragment  waa 
Uieronymi  Vid»  XllL  Pugilum 
this  same  occurrence  in  Italian 


prose  ;  '  Istoria  del  Combattiiuento 
de'  trediei  Italiani  con  altrettanti  Frances!,  fatto  in  Puglia  trk  Andria 
o  Quaratj,'  by  a  contemporary 
funushed  the  subjoot  of 
o  la  Uistide  di  Barietta.' 

(Corniaui,  /  $tcoli  dtlla  Leiltratura  Ilaliana;  Tirsboschi,  Storia 
dilla  Lttteralura  Jtnltana ;  Ciraldi,  Ik  i'ottit  Suorun*  TVmperitei; 
and  the  biography  of  Vida,  In  the  edition  of  his  works  published  st 
Oxford,  m*) 

VIDOCQ.  FRANCOISJULES.  tho  chief  of  ths  detective  brigade 
(Brigade  de  sure  US),  at  the  prefecture  of  the  Psri*  police,  established 
In  1812,  whatever  must  be  thought  of  his  early  life  as  a  thief  and 
inmate  of  the  convict  yard*,  undoubtedly  did  real  aervice  to  France, 


by  bis  active  parsuit  of  tho  marauders,  who  lsvy  contributions  on 
their  neighbours'  good*.  He  was  born  at  Arras,  the  obief  town  in  tho 
department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  on  ths  23rd  of  July  1775.  HU  father 
was  a  baker,  and  was  ebosen  to  supply  the  local  government,  during 
the  revolution,  with  bread,  flour,  Ac.  Young  FrancoU  was  employed 
in  the  business  before  be  was  thirteen ;  but  formed  acquaintances  who 
led  him  to  purloin  hi*  father's  money  by  mesas  of  several  artful  con- 
trivances. These  being  detected,  the  boy  began  to  pilfer  the  stock, 
spending  the  proceed*  with  hU  companions  at  a  neighbouring  wine 
chop.  A  watch  was  at  length  sot  over  him  j  which  did  not  prevent 
his  stealing  Un  rilvsr  fork*  and  spoons,  and  pledging  them.  For  thU 
o (fence  hU  father  gave  him  in  charge,  when  be  wo*  sent  to  the  House 
of  Correction  for  a  few  days.  While  in  confinement  be  was  incited  by 
a  young  fellow  prisoner  to  rob  hi*  father  again,  by  picking  the  lock  of 
the  till,  and  taking  out  the  whole  contents,  amounting  to  602.  Having 
divided  tbis  money  with  hU  accomplice,  be  left  Arras,  intending  to 
sail  for  tho  United  States;  but  tho  high  prico  of  the  passage  made 
him  change  hu  mind;  and  being  at  Oatend  a  fsw  days  after,  be  was 
plundered  by  a  sharper  of  all  hi*  ill-gotten  gains. 

In  this  state  of  destitution,  he  hired  himself  to  an  itinerant  show- 
man, who  kept  a  small  menagerie.  HU  allotted  task  cooaUted  at  firat 
in  swosping  out  tho  cage  sod  the  reception  room.  HU  master, 
after  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  tumbler  and  acrobat,  wanted  him 
to  pUy  tho  part  of  a  savage  who  cats  raw  flesh  and  drinks  blood. 
Tho  wretched  boy  refused  to  undertake  thU  new  character,  and  was 
discharged.  He  noxt  took  service  with  the  master  of  a  poppet 
■how ;  from  whom  he  passed  into  the  band*  of  a  peregrinating  quack- 
doctor.  At  length  weary  of  tbU  hard  probation  of  vagrant  life, 
which  had  luted  two  years,  the  seeming  penitent  returned  home,  aud 
a  kind  old  priest  prevailed  on  hU  father  to  forgil 
him.   TbU  was  in  1701,  in  hU  10th  year. 

But  be  was  too  idle  sod  restless  for  regular  work; 
(after  one  or  two  escapade*),  in  tbe  regiment  of  Bourbon,  and  Set  out 
for  Belgium,  then  the  seat  of  tbo  now  war,  between  France  and 
Austria,  He  was  present  in  several  actions,  and  was  mads  a  corporal  ; 
but,  having  quarrelled  with  hU  drum-major,  and  enallenged  him  to 
fight,  he  deserted  to  avoid  a  court  martial.  He  then  enlisted  in  the 
llthcbasteurs,  and  fouglitat  tbo  battle  of  Jsmappes,  November  ti,  17£>i 


Havi 


;  distinguished 


self  at  tbe  capture  of  Lo 


ty,  under  Kel- 


lermaun,  October  20,  17i>2,  and  being  of  unusual  stature  for  bU  sge>, 
he  was  made  a  corporal  of  grenadiers.  A  dsy  or  two  after  be  was 
recognised  as  a  deserter,  when  hs  mado  bia  escape  to  tbe  Austrian 
outposts.  Unwilling  however  to  fight  against  his  own  t 
be  counterfeited  illuees,  sod  began  to  teach  fencing. 

After  a  short  stay  with  tho  Austrian*,  he  got  back  to 
entered  the  14th  reguueot,  and  than  returned  to  the  1 1th,  being  i 
at  several  actions,  and  being  wounded  three  times.  One  of  his  wounds 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Arras,  where  in  consequence  of  s  quarrel  ho 
was  denounced  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  as  a  'ModcrcV  and 
thrown  into  prison.  However  he  was  soon  after  released,  owing  to 
the  good  offices  of  Mademoiselle  Chevalier,  the  daughter  of  the  noto- 
rious Joseph  Leboo.  He  married  bar  in  17V3,  but  tbey  separated 
almost  inunedUtely.  Tho  next  year  be  went  to  Brussels,  bees  me  a 
professed  gambler,  made  love  to  a  oouatesa  under  a  feurned  name, 
and  repenting  of  bis  traachsry  or  fearing  puuUhmont  for  bigamy,  just 
a«  ho  was  about  being  married  to  her,  oonfosied  the  imposture,  waa 
rewarded  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  took  tbe  diligence 
for  Peru,  which  be  entered  for  the  first  time  in  ntki,  at  tho  age  of 
twenty-one. 

H  e  bad  not  been  in  the  capital  many  weeks,  before  the  dangerous 
society  of  gaurbler*,  swiuulers,  and  loose  women,  Uft  him  ouou  more 
penniless ;  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  srmy  of  tbo 
north.  Several  freah  instances  of  folly,  threo  imprisonments,  and  ss 
many  escapes,  succeeded ;  after  thU  he  was  confiuod  in  tho  prison  of 
Douai,  where  he  remained  eight  month*.  During  hU  contLnoaient, 
he  was  mixed  up  in  a  ease  of  forgery,  which  in  hU  autobiography  he 
tries  to  explain  as  an  act  of  inadvertence,  rather  than  of  guilt.  For 
this  however  ha  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  eight  yean' 
penal  servitude  at  the  galleys.  As  they  conducted  him,  bound  to  the 
obsin,  he  exoitod  a  revolt  among  tho  oonviots,  but  the  attempt  to 
Oiospo  having  failed,  he  reached  Brest,  snd  remained  six  years  st  tbe 
bogus.  In  this  pUoe  hs  completed  his  studUs  of  ths  manners,  the 
craft*,  the  habits  of  every  dais  of  tbUf.  Two  years  before  the  expi- 
ration of  hi*  penalty,  ho  contrived  to  escape  from  the  eoovict yard, 
as*umed  the  name  of  Duval,  and  returned  to  his  own  neighbourhood, 
where  he  became  an  usher  to  s  school  at  Ambrieourt,  near  Lille.  He 
was  soon  re-captured,  and  sent  to  Toulon.  From  this  conviet-yard. 
he  then  made  what  he  calls  HhU  finset  escape.''  After  this  be  joined 
a  band  of  freebooters  in  tbo  south,  who  plundered  the  stage-coaaliee 
on  tbe  highroads.  But  these  malefactor*  having  detected  the  brand 
of  the  convict  on  hU  shoulder,  dUinisasd  him  from  their  company, 
having  first  mad*  aim  swear  not  to  betray  them.  He  resolved  to 
be  revenged;  apd  thU  incident  became  tbe  turning  point  In  hU 


fortune, 
Ashe  we. 


the  north,  Vidocq,  having  no  passport,  wae 
to  whom  he  offered  to  give 
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But  the  magistrate  demurred.  "  Suppose,  on  my  w»y  to 
'  said  Vidocq,  **  I  get  away  from  my  keeper*,  comeback  to  you, 
and  reeutu*  my  bondage,  will  you  then  grunt  mo  the  provisional 
freedom  I  now  solicit  f — "  Yes,"  replied  the  judge.  He  escaped,  and 
made  good  bis  offers  to  assist  justioe.  This  service  was  followed  by 
others  far  more  considerable.  These  events  took  plaoe  in  1 804,  but 
ho  continued  for  several  years  the  slave  of  bis  antecedents.  In  1800 
be  went  to  Paris  agaiu,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  following  the 
handicrafts  which  be  had  learned  during  the  course  of  hi*  nomadio 
life.  He  became  a  toy  manufacturer,  a  dealer  in  hardware,  and  a 
tailor;  but  other  thieves,  who  bad  known  him  in  prison,  and  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  hi*  embarrassments,  left  him  no  peace: 
sometimes  they  wanted  money,  at  other*  they  proposed  a  good 
bargain ;  next  it  was  soms  plunder  to  be  hid.  On  one  occasion  they 
borrowed  his  cart,  to  convey  the  body  of  a  murdered  victim  to  a  place 
of  safety.   His  state  in  the  end  became  intolerable. 

In  1800,  driven  to  extremity,  Vidocq  presented  himself  before  M. 
Henri,  the  commissioner  of  tho  secret  police  of  Paris,  acknowledged 
his  critical  condition,  and  offered  to  give  valuable  information  in  caso 
he  might  be  allowed  to  com*  and  go  freely.  This  proposal  was  not 
ted  nntil  his  solicitations  bad  been  several  times  renewed,  in  tbo 
of  which  be  waa  once  more  arrested.    On  this  occasion  he  was 


and  remained  there  until  1750,  when  he  returned  to  Pari*.  Besides 
numerous  studies  he  painted  many  excellent  picture*  during  hi*  six 
years'  rexideneo  in  Rome,  including  several  ohuroh  or  altar  pieces  of 
great  merit,  as  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  St.  John  for  the  town 
of  Montpellier,  and  the  only  two  pictures  by  Vien  bow  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  Saint  Oermain  and  Saint  Vincent  receiving  the  Crown 
of  Glory  from  the  hands  of  an  Angel,  and  the  Steeping  Hermit. 

These  were  followed  by  a  long  series  of  works  at  Paris,  many  of 
them  compositions  of  the  highest  pretensions,  and  indicating  a  decided 
revival  in  the  French  school  of  painting  ft 


sent  to  Bicetre,  when  M.  Henri,  interested  by  hi*  perseverance,  and 
■truck  with  the  pointed  nature  of  hi*  proposal*,  which  he  continued 
to  make  by  correspondence,  at  last  consulted  the  Minister  of  Police, 
Paequier,  who  returned  a  favourable  answer,  in  which  Vidocq  wsa 
instructed  to  furnish  information.  His  revelations  then  became  so 
numerous  and  so  important,  that  hi*  liberty  was  granted  him  not 
long  after. 

The  qualities  he  displayed  in  hi*  new  functions,  *oon  attracted 
attention.  Few  detective  officers  ever  possessed  so  much  presence  of 
mind,  keen  intelligence,  bodily  strength,  courage,  and  diligence; 
besides  that  fluency  of  slang  and  banter,  which  is  the  eloquence  of 
the  vulgar.  He  mado  it  a  point,  from  the  outset  of  his  new  vocation, 
to  produce  at  once  the  oulprit  and  the  proofs  of  his  crime.  The 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  found  in  him  a  mora  relentless  enemy  than 
the  thief.  At  firit  ho  held  but  a  humble  employment  under  the 
regular  police  officer*;  but,  in  1813,  ho  waa  withdrawn  from  their 
control  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  M.  Henri  alone.  Hi*  capture* 
were  extraordinary.  Tho  famous  thief  Drlzovo,  aud  Kolard,  the  robber 
vtho  afterwards  stole  the  medals  of  the  Royal  Library,  were  surprised 
at  their  work,  and  handed  over  by  this  secret  agent  to  justice.  La 
Courtelle,  a  sort  of  St  Giles's,  infested  with  the  worst  vagabonds,  was 
purged ;  the  great  burglar,  Deanoyera,  and  thirty-two  of  his  accomplice* 
were  taken.  About  the  same  time,  the  famous  brigade  of  detective 
police  (Brigade  de  Surstej,  directed  by  Vidocq,  was  formed,  consisting 
at  first  only  of  four  men ;  in  1817,  th*  number  rose  to  twelve ;  and  in 
1884,  when  it*  complement  waa  full,  it  contained  twenty-eight  detec- 
tive-. "  It  was  with  this  limited  force,"  says  Vidocq,  "  that  I  had  to 
watch  aud  look  after  1200  returned  transports,  aud  issue  every  year 
from  four  to  five  hundred  writ*."  In  the  single  year  1817,  he  effected 
772  arrenta,  and  39  eeixure*  of  stolen  goods.  His  useful  brigade  cost 
but  2000&  a  year,  of  which  he  enjoyed  a  salary  of  2001.  During 
tho  whole  term  of  his  official  employment,  h*  waa  the  butt  of  oontinual 
charges,  auspicious,  and  open  accusations.  He  waa  said  to  take  part 
in  every  crime,  to  incite  robberies  for  the  sake  of  arresting  hi*  dupes, 
and  to  have  a  abare  in  all  the  plunder.  Tbi*  obloquy  rose  so  high 
as  at  length  to  alarm  the  government,  and  in  1825  he  waa  superseded 
in  his  functions  by  Lacour,  whose  antecedents  resembled  his  own.  In 
1826  he  established  a  paper  manufactory  at  Saint-atande ;  and  in  1827 
he  wrote  his  autobiography,  which  was  published  in  Paris,  by  the 
bookseller  Tenon,  in  1829,  in  4  vol*.  In  1831-82  he  was  employed  to 
detect  some  of  tbo  political  agitator*  of  the  day,  but  his  vocation  waa 
not  either  permanent  or  preciae.  Then,  in  1834,  he  aet  up  an  office  for 
information  on  behalf  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  object  being  to 
enable  the  fair  trader,  when  applied  to  for  credit,  to  ascertain  tho 
degree  of  trust  to  which  his  new  customer  was  entitled.  In  1844, 
stimulated  by  the  success  of  Eugene  Sue's  '  Mysteries '  at  Paris,  and 
certain  works  of  the  same  questionable  character,  which  bad  appeared 
in  London,  ho  republished  hi*  Memoir**,  under  the  title  of  '  Les 
Vraia  Myetcre*  de  Paris.'  The  morbid  taste  for  notoriety  of  any  kind 
which  then  seemed  to  exist,  induced  Vidocq  to  visit  London,  and 
exhibit  himself,  with  many  curious  articles  used  by  French  burglars, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Coamoratna  iu  Regent  Street.  But  this  apecuhv 
lion  did  not  answer  his  expectations.  Soon  after  he  fixed  himself  in 
Belgium,  where  he  died  in  1850. 

VIEN,  JOSEPH-MARIE,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  French 
painter*  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Montpellier,  June  18, 1718, 
and  was  the  pupil  of  various  painters,  among  them  A.  Rivals,  of 
Toulouse,  and  finally  C.  Natoire,  at  Paris,  whither  ho  repaired  in  1740. 
He  was  very  sickly  in  his  youth,  and  his  parent*  thought  that  even 
the  fatigue  of  the  drawing-board  was  more  than  his  strength  could 
bear,  and  endeavoured  to  lend  him  to  other  pursuit*;  his  own  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  art  however  got  tho  better  of  all  obstacles,  and  in 
th«  year  1743,  be  competed  successfully  at  Paris,  for  the  grand  prize 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  obtained  accordingly  also  the  govern- 
ment pension  for  Rome.  The  subject  of  the  picture  wss  the  Plague 
of  the  Israelite*  in  the  time  of  David.   In  1 74  4  he  departed  for  Rome 


to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  Vanloo  i 
of  Vien  approach  the  style  and  technical  excellence  of  the  scholars 
of  tho  Carracci,  though  for  some  time  his  works  were  much  maligned 
by  the  scholars  of  Boucher  and  Vanloo,  and  among  them  hi*  own 
master  Natoire.  His  St  Denis  preaching  to  the  Gauls,  one  of  his  best 
works,  waa  pronounced  by  them  inferior  to  th*  picture  by  F.  Doyen 
of  tho  Miraclo  de*  A  Hons,  illustrating  the  tradition  of  the  miraclo 
performod  by  St  Qon<(vi6vo  when  by  her  prayers  she  arrested  the 
conflagration  of  Paris,  which  wss  caused  by  lightning  in  the  year  1129. 
Vien's  picture  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St  Rood,  where  Doyen'* 
U  also  now  placed  :  they  are  nearly  tho  same  rite,  being  about  24 
feet  high  by  13  wide.  In  a  few  years  however,  and  before  the  French 
revolution,  Vien  was  justified  by  his  contemporaries,  who  gave  him 
the  title  of  regenerator  of  painting  in  France:  Count  Caylus  bad 
always  been  an  admirer  of  his  genius.  It  was  hi*  object  to  restore 
the  study  of  the  antique,  and  of  nature  as  represented  in  the  works 
of  the  best  Italian  masters,  and  he  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  both  respect* ;  but  his  admiration  for  the  antique  waa  carried 
to  th*  utmost  extreme  by  his  pupil*,  Vincent  and  David  and  their 
scholars. 

Vien  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1754,  when 
he  gave  as  his  presentation  piece,  a  picture  of  Dedal  us  attaching  his 
Wing*.  In  1775,  after  the  painting  of  hie  picture  of  St  Denis,  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  in  the  previous  year,  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Order  of  St.  Michel,  and  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Frenoh 
Academy  at  Rome,  whero  he  resided  from  that  time  until  1781,  and 
was  elected  in  the  mean  while  member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke. 
After  his  return  to  Paris  he  became  one  of  the  rectors  and  Director 
of  the  Academy  there  (he  had  previously  been  professor) ;  aud  ho 
was  finally  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king  in  1789.  This  poet 
he  of  course  lost  at  tho  revolution,  but  he  was  from  its  foundation  a 
member  of  the  Iuatitute  of  Franou;  be  was  also  created  by  Napoleon 
a  member  of  the  senate,  a  count  of  the  empire,  and  a  Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  27,  1809,  having 
nearly  completed  hi*  ninety-third  year,  and  he  waa  buried  in  the 
Pantheon.  He  painted  until  within  a  year  of  hi*  death.  Vien'* 
pictures  are  very  numerous,  amounting  to  little  abort  of  two  hundred; 
this  number  would  not  be  great,  if  many  of  them  were  not  of  very 
large  proportions.  Few  of  them  have  however  been  engraved;  the 
St  Denis,  already  mentioned,  which  is  by  some  considered  his  master- 
piece, bas  been  engraved  only  in  outline  by  C.  Normand  for  the 
'  Annates  da  Muaee,'  published  by  Landon,  and  in  tho  '  Musec  do 
Peinture,'  &c~,  of  Roveil  and  Duchesne.  His  works  are  from  various 
subjects,  but  chiefly  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  from  ancient  and 
modern  history,  and  from  Greek  mythology.  Among  hi*  more  cele- 
brated picture*  are  :— Julius  Cssaar  contemplating  tho  Statue  of  Alex- 
ander at  Cadis,  and  regretting  that  be  was  still  unknown  at  an  Age 
when  Alexander  was  already  crowned  with  Olory ;  the  Consecration 
of  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Louis  XV. ;  Marcus  Aureliu*  causing  Pro- 
vision* to  be  distributed  among  the  People;  St  Louis  vesting  the 
Regency  of  the  Kingdom  in  his  Queen,  Blanche  of  Navarre ;  St 
Jerome;  the  Embarkation  of  St  Martha;  Christ  breaking  Bread;  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus;  the  Virgin sttunded  by  Angels;  St.  Gregory; 
Bristis  in  the  Tent  of  Achilles;  the  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
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Troy; 
forcing 
io  playing 

on  her*  Lyre;  Proserpine  adorning  the  Statue  < 
from  Slavery;  a  Woman  selling  Cuiiida; 
comparing  her  Bosom  with  a  Rose-bud. 

Vien  bas  left  also  many  drawings,  some  in  aeries,  ss  : — The  Sports  of 
Nymphs  and  Cupids,  in  20  pieces;  the  Vicissitudes  of  War,  also  in 
20  pieces ;  and  the  Union  of  Cupid  and  Hymen,  Lovo  and  Marriage, 
in  36  pieces.  There  are  also  soms  etching*  by  Vien  :  he  executed  a  set 
from  a  aeries  of  design*  of  tho  Adventures  of  Lot  and  bis  Daughters ; 
and  a  Fete  or  Masquerade  given  by  Visa  and  other  students  of  the 
French  Academy  at  Rome,  to  tho  Cardinal  de  Larochefoucauld  in  1 74  8 : 
it  is  in  32  pieces,  under  the  following  title— '  Caravane  du  Sultan  a  la 
Mecque,  Maacarade  Turque  donnee  a  Rome  par  Meaaieura  les  Pen- 
sionnaires  do  l'Acadetuie  de  Franco  et  leur*  Ami*,  au  Carnaval  do 
l'Annee  1748;  Jos.  Vieu  inv.  et  sc' 

Madame  Vim,  born  Marie  Reboul,  was  a  distinguished  pointer  of 
birds,  flowers,  and  still  life ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  old  French. 
Academy  of  Poiutiug.    She  died  in  1805,  aged  seventy-eaven. 

Joskfh-Marik  Viex,  the  Younger,  the  son  of  M.  and  Madame  Vien, 
though  a  distinguished  portrait- painter,  practised  only  as  an  amateur. 
He  wat  born  at  Paris,  in  1761.    He  exhibited  several  pictures  in  tho 


mache ;  Hector  exhorting  Pari*  to  go  out  to  battle ;  Venn* 
by  Diomede;  Moeu  pursuing  Helen  during  the  burning  or 
showing  the  Arm*  of  Hector  to  her  Son ;  Mara  i 


himself  from  the  Arms  of  Venus ;  Cupid  and  Psyche ;  Sap 

»  of  Ceres; 
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VI ETA,  FRANCIS. 


VIET  A,  FRANCIS. 


i  during  the  fint  quarter  of  the  present  century  :  among  them  a 
t  of  his  fatter,  as  M.  Vien,  senateur.  in  180*. 
(Qabet,  DUtionncurc  det  Artitla  de  V £coie  Franfaite  au  dix-nturilme 
Siicle;  Fionllo.  GcckicJUe  der  MahUrei;  London,  Annate  du  Mutie; 
RevcU  et  Duchesne,  Mutic  de  Pcinture,  Ac ;  Brulliot,  Dietionnaire 
da  Monogrammet,  Ac) 

VI  ETA,  FRANCIS.  Mueh  has  been  said  of  the  writings  of  Vieta, 
but  very  little  on  his  life,  and  that  little  has  often  been  wrongly  giveo. 
In  the  absenoe  of  all  good  sources  of  reference,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  somewhat  more  space  to  this  biography  than  is 


Francois  Viet,  Viette,  or  de  Viette  (his  name  is  given  in  these  ways, 
and  in  one  of  his  own  writings  it  is  Latinised  Fr.  Vietajus,  but  more 
usually  Vieta),  was  bom  at  Footenai  le  Comta,  a  small  town  not  far 
from  La  Koch* lie,  in  the  year  1540.  Hie  family,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  position  which  he  occupied  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
must  nave  had  both  rank  and  interest.  We  may  connect  the  epoch 
of  his  birth  with  other  parts  of  the  history  of  science,  by  stating  that 
he  was  born  about  the  time  when  algebra  was  introduced  into  the 
northern  parte  of  Europe  from  Italy,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the 
age  of  Cardan,  and  three  years  before  the  death  of  Copernicus,  while 
Napier,  Harriot,  and  Galileo  were  respectively  10,  20,  and  24  years  his 
juniors.  Of  his  education  and  early  years  we  know  nothing,  and  the 
■canty  materials  for  the  rest  of  his  life  are  found  principally  in  the 
work  of  his  friend  the  president  De  Thou  ('  Hist,'  lib.  exxix  ).  Bayle 
charge*  thia  celebrated  writer  ('  Diet,'  art  '  Rasario  ')  with  inaccuracy 
io  bis  aocounta  of  learned  men ;  if  we  may  disregard  this  imputation 
in  the  case  of  Vieta,  with  whom  the  biographer  was  personally  and 
intimately  acquainted,  we  cannot  all  the  more  help  wishing  that  the 
facts  ['reserved  had  been  more  in  number,  and  of  somewhat  closer  con- 
nection with  the  scientific  pursuits  of  Vieta.  The  whole  of  De  Thou's 
account  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  insulated  anecdotes, 
which  are  often  repeated ;  and  the  want  of  information  from  oihrr 
quartern  respecting  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  tte  Kith 
century,  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  remember  the  troubled  times  in 
which  be  lived,  and  the  rule  which  he  appears  to  have  followed 
of  printing  all  his  worka  at  hie  own  expense,  and  distributing  them 
as  presents  among  his  friends.  This  has  been  found  almost  uni- 
formly to  be  a  successful  mode  of  preventing  or  diminishing  post* 
humuos  fame. 

The  life  of  Vieta  was  passed  in  the  public  service :  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  De  Thou,  he  was  mado  master  of  requests.  We  have  seen  it 
■aid  that  he  held  thia  office  under1  Henry  III.,  and  elsewhere  that  it 
was  in  the  household  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  IV.  Both  state- 
ments are  probably  true ;  since  De  Thou  assures  us  that  his  attention 
to  the  mathematics  was  only  the  relaxation  of  a  whole  life  spent  in 
public  business,  for  which,  says  the  historian,  he  had  both  talent  and 
industry.  And  Vieta  himself,  in  his  answer  to  Adrian  Roman  us,  says 
that  he  cannot  profess  to  be  a  mathematician,  but  only  a  person  to 
whom  mathematical  studies  are  delightful  when  be  has  leisure.  He 
lived  and  held  office  through  the  religious  troubles  of  the  reigns  of 
Henri  III.  and  Henri  IV. ;  a  letter  of  his  friend  Ghetaldi,  hereinafter 
mentioned,  proves  that  he  was  on  tho  councd  of  stato  in  tho  latter 
reign,  and  wo  must  suppose  that  hia  love  of  study  induced  him  to 
confine  himself  to  the  simplo  duties  of  his  calling.  It  seems  however 
that  be  did  not  entirely  escape  the  dangers  of  the  time,  or  the  attacks 
ty.  In  hi*  dedication  to  Catherine  de  Parthenal, 
i  do  Rohan,  and  mother  of  the  Due  de  "Rohan,  well  known  as 
of  the  French  Protestants  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  he 
i  that  lady  as  one  who  bad  saved  him  from  imprisonment  and 
certain  death ;  which  means,  we  suppose,  that  he  bod  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  the  Huguenots.  He  proceeds  to  aver,  but  whether  Uiis  be 
fact  or  dedication  we  have  no  meana  of  knowing,  that  it  was  her  love 
for  and  great  skill  in  mathematics  which  first  incited  him  to  that 
study.  Her  literary  attainments  are  mentioned  by  her  biographers, 
and  the  account  given  by  Vieta  may  bo  perfectly  true.  There  is  only 
oDe  story  in  De  Thou  of  bis  political  services: — The  extent  and 
scattered  character  of  the  Spanish  dominions  having  rendered  their 
■cure  in  time  of  war,  a  cipher  was  invented  with 


of  the 
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more  than  600  characters,  and  these  not 
same  signification.  The  complexity  of  this  method  foiled  the 
decipherers,  and  application  was  thereupon  made  to  Vieta,  who  with- 
out any  difficulty  discovered  the  secret,  which  was  used  for  more 
than  two  years,  to  the  great  loss  and  annoyance  of  the  Spaniards. 
Those,  perceiving  that  their  cipher  was  detected,  and  imagining  that 
no  human  skill  was  equal  to  such  an  effort,  attributed  the  discovery 
to  magic,  and  took  care  to  publish  this  report  throughout  Europe,  but 
particularly  at  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the  imputation  failed  to 
excite  any  odium,  and  was  received,  says  De  Thou,  non  tine  rtrw  et 
indignation*  rectiut  tentimlium ;  heresy  bad  taken  the  place  of  sorcery. 
It  is  therefor*  not  true,  though  some  writers  have  said  it  by  way  of 
mending  the  story,  that  Vieta  was  actually  cited  to  appear  at  Rome 
and  answer  the  charge  of  dealing  with  the  foul  fiend. 

Indirectly  connected  with  the  politics  of  the  day  is  the  share  which 
Vieta  took  in  the  controversy  on  tho  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
This,  as  Li  well  known,  was  completed  under  the  auspices  of  Popo 
Gregory  XIIL,  in  1682,  though  the  subject  bad  been  in  agitation 
than  a  c  ntury,  and  the  change  hod  even  been  projected  by  S 


IV.,  in  1474.  The  plan  finally  adopted  was  that  or  Lilius,  l 
nomer  of  Calabria,  who  diod  before  it*  presentation  to  the  pope,  and 
the  execution  of  it  was  intrusted  to  the  Jesuit  Clavius.  It  is  to  bo 
remembered  that  the  true  time  of  keeping  Kaater  was  then  thought  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  that  heterodoxy  in  thia  particular  had 
more  than  once  been  thought  worthy  of  excommunication.  The 
reformed  calendar  waa  attacked  by  Vieta,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  others, 
the  first  of  whom  published  io  the  year  1600  what  he  called  the  truo 
Gregorian  calendar,  end  prefixed  to  it  tho  bull  of  Gregory  XII  I.  Go 
this  work  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  MontueU  and  Delambre 
unite  in  condemning  the  ideas  of  Vieta:  he  mado  3400  Julian  yesrs 
contain  exactly  42.053  lunations,  the  error  of  which  is  a  trifle  more 
than  that  of  the  astronomy  of  bis  day.  His  work  was  carried  by  him- 
self to  Cardinal  Aldobrandiui,  who  was  then  at  Loyden  on  a  mission 
from  Clement  VIII.  He  had  however  no  success  with  ths  cardinal, 
"  as  I  warned  him  when  he  set  out,"  says  De  Thou,  u  feeling  euro  thst 
an  improvement  adopted  by  the  princes  of  Christendom  after  so 
much  deliberation,  would  not  easily  be  modified,  even  for  the  better, 
by  tboi>e  who  think  it  a  secret  of  government  never  to  confess  that 
they  either  have  erred  or  can  err."  Clavius  simply  replied  to  Vieta 
by  referring  him  to  a  work  on  the  Gregorian  calendar  which  he  was 
then  preparing,  and  which  be  stated  would  contain  a  full  reply  to  all 
the  objections.  This  answer  seems  to  have  enraged  Vieta  beyond  his 
powers  of  forbearance.  Perhapa  he  felt  indignant  at  not  being  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  separate  reply,  or  perhaps  the  malady  which  after 
words  destroyed  him  had  begun  to  act  upon  his  mind— which  last 
may  be  charitably  hoped.  In  1602  he  published  his  expostulation 
against  Clavius,  a  trsct  of  three  pages,  which  Montucla  is  surprised  his 
editors  should  have  permitted  to  descend  to  posterity.  Ho  charges  his 
oppouent  with  evasion,  and  asserts  that  he  ought  to  have  retracted  his 
error  for  the  sako  of  tho  mysteries  of  religion,  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  divine  authority  of  the  supremo  pontiff.  He  accuses 
Clavius  of  having  slandered  him  to  ths  pope,  of  oontempt  of  religion, 
of  falsehood  in  mathematics  and  theology  ;  and  urges  upon  him 
tho  danger  that  the  Protcstante  might,  through  his  obstinacy,  | 
hold  of  the  real  calendar  (his  own)  by  themselves,  and  not  f 
papal  authority.  He  calls  upoo  Clement  to  alter  the  bull  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  brings  forward,  curiously  enough,  as  a  precedeut,  that 
Augustus  Cirsar,  a  Pontifex  Maximus,  had  changed  the  arrangement 
of  the  yrar  ordained  by  Julius  Cwsar,  another  Pontifex  Jiaxlmue. 
Finally,  in  order  that  no  manifestation  of  bad  feeling  might  be 
wanting,  he  calls  upon  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  excommunicato  all  who 
should  by  design  and  fraud  stand  in  the  way  of  the  jrood  of  Christen- 
dom ;  mraniog,  of  course,  Clavius  and  his  followers.  To  this  explosion 
of  passion  Clavius  did  not  condescend  to  reply ;  but  throughout  his 
work,  which  appeared  in  1803,  the  year  of  Vieta's  death,  he  treated 
the  latter  with  the  respect  due  to  his  genius.  De  Thou  gives  a  partial 
friend  s  account  of  this  controversy ;  for  he  says  that  on  the  refusal  of 
Clavius  to  adopt  the  emendations  of  Vieta,  the  latter  sent  him  a 
serious  expostulation,  and  that  had  Vieta  lived,  the  matter  would  not 
have  stopped  there,  since  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  pluck  at  the 
beard  of  a  dead  man,  would  have  beaten  the  living  one,  had  they 
dared.  Tho  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  Vieta  in  the  '  Biographie 
Univereelle'  has  followed  De  Thou  in  tho  preceding  description  of  the 
controversy,  probably  from  having  never  seen  anything  but  copies  of 
this  description. 

It  can  hardly  bs  supposed  that  so  severe  an  attack  upon  the  bull  of 
Gregory  XIII.  would  pass  altogether  unnoticed  at  Rome;  and  the 
treatment  of  Galileo,  which  was  not  many  years  after  Vietas  death, 
may  lead  to  a  suspicion  that,  if  Vieta  bad  not  died  opportunely,  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  desist  from  his  opposition ;  snd  cer- 
tainly, if  the  Inquisition  bad  caught  him  on  this  matter,  he  would 
not,  after  the  hint  which  he  had  thrown  out  about  Clavius,  have  hod 
the  sympathy  which  posterity,  with  one  voice,  has  expressed  for 
Qalileo.  There  is  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  us  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  storm  was  brewing-  In  1603,  just  before  Vieta's 
death,  Tbeodoalus  Rubeus  (author  of  a  work  called  '  Diarium  Uni- 
versale,' published  in  1681,  nnd  which  seems  to  have  been  reprint-d 
with  additioua  in  1693),  an  ecclesiastic  at  Rome,  published,  "  per- 
mtasu  sup* riorum,"  an  expostulation  sgaiu»t  Vieta  on  behalf  of 
Clavius ;  a  work,  of  which  we  never  saw  any  mention,  except  in  a 
manuscript  cross  reference  from  'Vieta'  in  the  catalogue-  of  the 
British  Museum.  This  expostulation  waa  dedicatod  to  tho  pope, 
in  terms  which,  unless  used  by  permission,  were  presumptuous  in 
the  highest  degree;  since  they  certainly  imply  that  the  writer  was 
empowered  to  say  that  recourse  would  bo  had  to  authority,  if  that 
expostulation  were  not  sufficient  As  this  tract  is  never  cited,  and 
not  easily  obtained,  we  give  at  length  the  passage  to  wbidh  we 
allude : — "  Iteque  cum  apud  to  solum,  Paler  Heatiasime,  ha?c  causa, 
cujus  cognitio  tua  est,  sit  agiUnda,  censui  tub  auguttittimo  nomine  tuo, 
banc  me*rn  admonitionem  in  publicum  dare,  ut  omnia  provocaudi 
an**  Vietae  tollatur,  et  tandem  huie  contrwertia  auctoritate  fu.l  .fiat* 
inpvnatur."  Kobe  us  afterwards  pays  a  high  testimony  to  the  extent 
of  Vieta' s  acquirements,  which  is  well  confirmed  by  such  scattered 
notices  of  him  as  exist  He  says  that  he  feels  it  neceaa&ry  to  speak 
strongly  in  behalf  of  Clavius,  since  the  latter  is  contending  single- 
handed  with  one  who  is  both  lawyer,  theologian,  mathematician, 
r,  and  po  t. 

IK' 
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What  mors  we  have  to  say  of  Vieta  mint  appear  in  connection  with 
hli  friendships  or  his  writing*.  He  died  at  Peru  in  1608,  according 
to  De  Thou :  Weidler  says  December  13,  but  without  stating  from 
whence.  Of  hia  attachment  to  atudy  the  former  writer  aaji  it  was  ao 
excessive,  thst  ho  often  continued  for  three  daja  together,  fixed  in 
thought,  without  stirring  from  hie  ehair,  or  taking  more  sustenance  or 
sleep  than  nature  absolutely  required.  In  religion  he  appears  to  hare 
been  a  sesloua  Roman  Catholic,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
I  in  polities  a  confirmed  believer  in  the  divins  right  of  kings.  The 
usination  of  Henry  III.  seems  to  hsvo  dwelt  upon  his  mind  for 
yean,  so  much  as  to  force  him  to  recur  to  it  in  his  writing*,  in  plsces 
where  political  allusion  is  a  curious  kind  of  digression.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  hia  '  Response  Mathematics,'  published  in  1893,  be  suddenly 
breaks  off  from  the  subject  of  the  Calendar  to  refer  to  that  ersnt, 
which  took  place  in  15&9  :  'Sed  de  iis  tollendis  ad  ecelesiastieos  re» 
feram  oommodiore  loco,  ae  iptis  detegain  periodum  qua  summo  inso- 
rum  applausu  mlrum  solis  et  luwe  consensum  prodat  tit  lies  iwi^ina. 
Sed, 

"  fchea  !  qais  aactam  chrlmste  mystico 

Kecsre  rrgem,  sacrtlesa  menu, 

Aasua  cucullalus  aodults 

In  numcrum  eoUtur  DeoniRi  1 
"  I'll  luud  vscUlent,  sees  malcs  bosk, 

Trsmsnt  p rococo,  ten  soxvs  aui.is 

N 

Om*n  at 

1  he  allusion  in  tho  verses  is  to  Jacques  Clement,  who  after  the 
aiuation  of  the  king,  was  soneidcred  as  a  aaint  by  his  party. 

This  article  is  the  proper  place  of  reference  to  two  minor  mathe- 
maticians, who  are  hardly  worth  separate  articles,  but  who  owe  some 
of  their  fame  to  their  connection  with  Yieto :— Adrian  van  Roomsn, 
and  Marino  Gbetaldi. 

Adbiab  van  Rogmen,  commonly  called  Adrian's  Ron  anus,  wai 
born  at  Lonvain,  September  20,  1501,  and  died  May  4,  ltilfi  (1625 1). 
He  published  various  work*,  of  which  the  names  msy  be  found  in 
Voteius  '  De  Scientiis  Mathematician  The  story  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Vieta  is  told  by  De  Thou,  but  more  in  detail  by  Tallemant  des 
Kcaux,  whose  '  Historiettes '  (written  before  16i7)  were  published  at 
Peris,  in  6  vols,  bvo,  lb3*-35.  In  h.s  'Idea  Mathematical  Aft, 
Antwerp,  1693,  Romanus  proposed  a  problem  to  all  the  celebrated 
mathematicians  whom  be  knew  by  reputation,  naming  them,  bnt 
without  a  Frenchman  among  them.  Shortly  after,  the  ambassador 
of  the  States  being  at  Fontainebleau,  in  conversation  with  Henry  IV., 
who  was  enumerating  to  him  the  celebrated  men  of  the  country,  said, 
"But,  Sire,  you  have  not  a  mathematician,  for  Adrian  van  Itoomen 
does  not  name  one  Frenchman  in  bis  list."  "  Indeed  I  have,  though," 
answered  the  king;  "and  an  excellent  one— let  eome  one  call  M. 
Viote."  Vieta  came,  wss  presented  to  the  ambassador,  who  gave  him 
Van  Roomen's  problem,  placed  bimtelf  at  a  window,  and,  before  the 
king  left  the  room,  wrote  two  solutions  with  a  pencil.  In  the  evening 
he  sent  several  others,  offering  more,  ss  he  said  the  problem  was 
capable  of  any  number.  Van  Itoomen,  immediately  on  hearing  this, 
set  off  to  Paris  to  see  Vieta,  followed  him  to  Funtenay,  and  spent 
some  week*  with  him.  We  shall  see  more  of  his  problem  presently. 
Tallemant,  who  was  evidently  not  a  mathematician,  tolls  us  the  sort 
of  impression  which  Vieta's  writings  bsd  created  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  He  says  that  this  M.  Victe,  who  had  learnt 
mathematics  by  himself,  there  being  nobody  to  teach  bim  in  France, 
wrote  treatises  so  difficult  that  no  one  of  bis  sgs  could  understand 
him ;  that  one  Lsnsberg.  if  he  mistakes  not  (but  he  dots  mlstsko). 
first  deciphered  some  of  them,  and  that  since  his  time  people  bod 
mode  out  the  rest  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  same  Tallemant  is  a 
witness  indspeudent  of  DeThou;  for  he  informs  us  that  Vieta  died 
young,  of  study,  whereat,  bad  he  seen  De  Thou  a  account,  be  would 
hnvo  found  in  tho  vary  first  words  that  Vieta  died  *  snno  climae- 
tcrico."  And  yet  Alexander  Andcnoo,  who  must  have  known  his 
friend's  sge,  calls  bis  death,  "  fatum  immaturum." 

Mahiko  OuXtaxdi,  of  Ragusa,  wss  of  a  good  family,  but  of  his  life 
wo  can  find  nothing;  nor  of  bis  death,  except  that  it  took  place 
before  1630.  Tallemant.  already  cited,  says  that  a  Rngusan  gentleman, 
colled  Galtada  (.Gbetaldi),  procured  himself  to  be  made  minister  of  his 
native  republic  in  France,  that  be  might  have  the  acquaintance  of 
Vieta.  Gbetaldi,  in  the  letter  already  alluded  to,  says  he  was  at  Paris 
on  his  own  affairs  when  he  first  met  with  Vieta.  lite  works  of 
Marino  Gbetaldi  are — 1, '  Nonnullgo  Propositiones  dt  Parabola,'  Roma, 
1603;  2,  'Promotus  Archimedes,'  Rome,  1603,  a  work  on  specific, 
gravities,  which  is  sometimes  cited  on  matters  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures; 3,  'Apollunius  Redivivus,'  Venice,  1607;  4, '  Supplementum 
Apollonii  Galli,'  Venice,  1607,  in  continuation  of  the  tract  of  Vieta 
presently  mentioned;  S, '  Apollooius  Redivivus'  (the  second  book), 
Venice,  1613;  6,  •  Variorum  Problematum  Colltctio/  Venice,  16U7; 
7,  'De  Resolutione  et  Compositions  Mathematical  folio  (all  the  others 
being  quarto),  Rotno,  1630  (posthumous).  There  is  not  much  of  algebra 
in  Ubeteldi's  writings,  but  what  there  is  comes  from  the  school  of  Vieta: 
the  author  so  far  bears  out  Tails mant's  story,  that  he  speaks  of  his 
intimate  frieudahip  with  Vista  at  Paris.  Alexander  Anderson  (born  at 
Aberdeen  in  lib-i,  who  Uught  msthemstics  publicly  at  Paris,  was  tho 
editor  of  two  of  Vieta's  works,  which  came  into  his  hands,  one  from 
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the  author,  the  other  from  his  executors,  as  will  presently  appear. 
[Anderson,  Alexander.]  Nathaniel  Torporley  may  also  be  named  in 
this  connection,  be  having  for  several  years  acted  ss  Vista's  ama- 
nuensis.  [Torpoblkt,  Nathaniel] 

It  msy  perhaps  save  some  bibliographical  student  a  hunt  for  an 
imaginary  work  of  Vieta  if  we  mention  here  the  'Supplsmsntum  Fr. 
Vietse,  ao  Geometrias  totiua  Inatauratio,'  Paris,  16**,  by  A.  8.  L. 
This  A.  H.  L.  is  Antonio  Sanctini  of  Lucca,  who  had  a  few  years 
before  published  ' Inelinationum  Appendix,'  Acv,  with  hia  name.  At 
tho  head  of  hia  dedication  he  calls  himself  ComtlatUiu*  Silauitu  A'ice- 
niu  which  is  an  anagram  for  Antvnim  Sanclinius  /.ucrn-nf.  The  work 
itself  is  an  impudent  attempt  to  connect  Vieta's  name  with  pretended 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  two  mean  proportionals,  the  multisection 
of  the  angle,  &c  Both  Sanctini'*  works  were  answered  by  P.  1'.  Cara- 
voggl  of  Milan,  in  his  '  In  Oeometria,  Ac.  Rime  deteetie,'  Ac,  Milso, 
1C51'.  Seoctioi'e  algebra  is  of  the  school  of  Vieta.  It  is  a  striking 
corroborstiou  of  what  may  be  suspected  for  other  reasone,  namely, 
how  little  Vieta  was  appreciated  in  Franes  for  many  years  sfter  his 
death,  that  of  all  the  persona  we  have  mentioned  as  connect od  with 
him,  not  one  is  a  Frenchman ;  but  nevertheless  tome  part  of  his  works 
was  translated  into  French  by  one  VaulrsorJ  :  we  know  that  this 
translation  exists,  but  ws  cannot  find  any  mention  of  it 

The  writings  of  Vieta  are  rendered  difficult  to  read  by  the  then 
almost  universal  affectation  of  forming  new  terms  from  the  Greek, 
and  of  introducing  phrases  in  that  language.  His  pages  msy  remind 
the  reader  of  the  English  fashionable  novels  of  twenty  years  ago,  which 
required  a  continual  insertion  of  French  words  and  sentences.  Thus, 
in  the  tiagogt,  we  find  Mttetie,  poriitic,  and  txcgtttc  processes,  tho  first 
consisting  of  anlilkuu,  hypobitKim,  and  parabolitm  ;  and  also  tltat  by 
an  additional  axiom, '  olrjuia  non  Svo>*;xa»w,'  many  problems  hitherto 
I  '  oAtrro,'  may  be  solved  '  /vtsxswu.'  He  uses  the  signs  +  and  — ,  and 
i  also  that  for  division  ;  but  when  he  would  designate  the  different*  of 
two  quantities  of  which  the  greater  is  unknown,  he  places  between 
J  them  our  modern  sign  of  equality,  thus,  A  =  B.  The  exponents  ure 
expressed  by  words,  either  full  or  contracted  ;  and  tlie  numerical 
coefficients  are  written  after  their  accompanying  letters.  The  analogy 
between  algebra  and  geometry,  which  gave  the  name  of  square  and 
cube  to  the  second  and  third  powers  is  extended  to  all  symbols.  Thus 
the  equation  8BA* — DA — A*  =  Z,  would  be  written 

B  3  in  A  quad. — D  piano  in  A— A  cubo  eqoatur  Z  solido. 

Here  D  it  called  D  planum,  and  it  considered  as  the  representative 
of  a  geometrical  superficies,  that  the  second  term  may  be  homogeneous 
with  the  first :  for  a  similar  season  Z  is  Z  talnlum.  And  in  various 
places  it  is  expressly  laid  down,  that  it  is  not  allowablo  to  compare 
quantities  which  are  not  thus  rendered  homogeneous.  The  great 
difference  between  the  methods  of  Vieta  and  of  his  predecessors  is 
ooo  in  which  lies  much,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  the  power  of 


miuote  quantities,  and  be  was  the  first  who  ayetamatioally  < 
the  use  of  symbols  of  quantity  with  that  of  symbols  of  operation.  By 
this  method  the  comprehension  of  a  process  which  expressed  in  words 
would  be  long  and  complicated,  does  not  cost  ths  practised  eye  a 
second  glance.  It  is  true  that  the  operations  of  those  who  procedod 
Vieta  would  lead  to  a  correct  numerical  result  in  any  particular  case ; 
but  the  result  ooly  appeared,  and  the  modus  operandi  was  either  lost 
or  wrapped  in  the  duaky  folds  of  a  verbal  rule.  The  notation  of 
Vista  expresses  at  once  the  rule  and  the  result,  and  ia  a  atep  iu  tho 
advance  of  science  whioh,  for  the  magnitude  of  iu  consequences, 


truth  in  the  remark  of  Vieta  upon  his  predecessors:  '1 
tombas,  at  sacra  Musis  parabant  st  Apollini,  si  quia  unutn  vol  alteram 
problema  extuliaeet,  ex  talium  ordino  qualiutn  decadas  et  eioadas 
ultro  cxhibemus,  ut  est  art  nostra  mathematum  omnium  inventrix 
certittima." 

We  now  proceed  to  a  abort  account  of  the  writings  of  Vieta, 
referring  for  more  detail  to  tho  second  volume  of  Hutton's  tracts. 
Vieta,  as  we  have  said,  printed  his  works  privstely,  and  we  are  not 
wholly  able  to  recover  the  dales  of  the  several  first  publications. 

[But — we  put  tbit  paragraph  in  brackets,  ss  we  first  wrote  it,  for  a 

workt,  which  are  now  only  known  by  ths  edition  of  Sebooten,  were 
published  together,  or  st  least  preceding  publications  ware  joined 
together  iu  one,  by  Vieta  himself,  before  the  year  1491,  under  the 
nauio  of  '  lteatituta  Mathematics  Analysis,  teu  Algebra  Nova.'  Neither 
Montuclo,  nor  any  other  modern  writer  that  we  have  teen,  appears  to 
be  aware  of  this  fact :  the  French  historian  does  not  seem  to  know 
that  the  first  seven  books  of  the  'Response  Mathematics,' of  which 
(u  57S)  he  regrets  the  loss,  were  contained  in  the  collection  alluded  to. 
The  fact  is  nevertheless  certain,  as  the  following  editions  of  different 
separate  works— vix,  'In  Artem  Anxlytioam  Isagoge,' Tours,  1591; 
'De  Numerosa  Potestatum  ad  Exegtain  Resolutione,'  Peri.,  1600; 
and  'Supplementum  Oeometrijc,'  Tours,  1693— contain  in  their  title- 
pages  tbe  name  of  the  source  from  whence  they  were  taken,  end  f 
first  of  thorn  also  gives  a  list  of  the  contents,  from  which  list  we  I 
placed  R.  M.  before  the  titles  of  the  following  descriptions,  in  every 
cats  in  which  the  '  Restitute  Mathematiaa '  u  said  to  have  contained 
the  work.  Besides  these,  we  mutt  reckon  among  the  contents  the 
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seven  first  book*  of  the  '  Response,'  which  have  not  com*  down  to  us, 

1  tb*  nun ;  and  '  Ad  lngUtieen  speoio- 
notas  posUriore*,'  of  which  even  the  very  name  ha*  disoppeared 
from  the  history  of  algebra.  We  caonot  help  hoping  that  soma  old 
library  may  yat  ba  found  to  contain  this  collection.  Other  writers 
take  the  words  of  the  title  in  a  sense  between  that  of  quotation  and  de- 
scription. Thus  Alexsndcr  Anderson  says,  "  Srttilutun  Mathematical* 
Analgtin  F.  ViettB  debetie,  <piHouaBt7s."  And  Walter  Warner  (preface 
to  Harriot),  "Arris  Analytic*  Ktslitutimtm  F.  Vieta  aggrstsus  est"] 

We  believe  it  will  be  shorter  and  clearer  to  leave  the  preceding 
passage  in  brackets  (for  which  we  thought  we  bad  very  fair  evidenoe), 
and  to  make  a  suspected  correction,  as  another  writer  would  do,  in 
i  to  mixing  up  the  mistake  (if  it  be  a  mistake)  and  the  cor- 
Tbe  first  publication  of  the  'Isagoge,'  Ac  (1681),  bears  on 
that  it  is  '  Beorrim  excuse*  ab  Open  Restitute)  Matha- 
dyseoo,  sen  AlgebriB  Novos:'  and  on  tho  reversoof  tho 
title-page  appears  'Opera  Restituta  Mathematics)  Analyseoe,  seu  Alge- 
bra Nova,  continentur  :  Optri  autem  Preposita  ttt  sequent 

epistols.'  Ten  works  are  given  by  title,  which  may,  all  but  the  aerm 
booit  and  the  nota  pottrrwret  already  noticed,  be  collected  front  the 
indication  (B.  M.)  in  the  following  list;  and  the  epistle  is  the  dedication 
to  Catheriue  of  Partheoai  before  alluded  to.  Bleuoanus  (1615)  places 
•  Opus  Restitute},'  Ac,  in  the  list  of  VioU's  works;  and  Morhof  says 
that  VieU  wrote  M  Isagoge.  Ac.,  ten  Algebra  A  ova."  Can  any  svidsoce 
be  more  positive  to  the  fact  that  a  work  was  published,  or  at  least 
written  out  for  publication  I  The  absence  of  date  or  printer's  name 
tells  nothing  as  to  that  period  ;  for  books  were  then  few,  and  did  not 
require  (be  minute  accuracy  of  description  which  is  now  necessary  to 
distinguish  one  work  from  another :  moreover,  whether  this  be  the 
reason  or  not,  such  accuracy  of  description  waa  not  usual  Why  then 
do  we  not  continue  to  belisvo  that  inoh  a  work  was  published  !  In 
the  first  place  it  is  entirely  lost,  and  with  it  the  Rttponta  nod  the  nota 
pottrrioret,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  happened  to  a  large  collection 
of  Vieta's  works ;  in  the  second  place,  Anderson,  in  his  publication 
(wbioh  be  give*  us  to  understand  waa  the  first  that  waa  made)  of  the 
treatise  'De  Recognitions,'  Ac.,  tells  us  something  about  Vieta'e  habits, 
wbioh  seem  to  explain  tho  whole.  "  lie  was,"  says  Anderson,  "  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  as  finishod"  (insioistre  solobat),  and  by  their 
names,  works  which,  though  undsrtskeo  in  his  own  mind,  and  digested 
in  order,  were  not  even  so  much  as  fairly  written  down,  owing  to  the 
interruption  which  bis  studies  received  from  his  public  duties.  This 
then  may  be  the  whole  secret :  Vieta  gave  a  list  of  the  work*  which 
be  intended  to  publish,  un<2-  r  the  name  which  he  intended  to  give 
thorn  collectively.  The  seven  looks  of  the  '  Respoosa '  and  the  nota 
posteriore*  never,  on  this  supposition,  were  published  at  all.  And  it 
will  afterwards  appear  that  there  was  a  reason  why  the  eighth  book  of 
the  '  Kesponsa '  should  hare  been  published  without  ths  rest ;  though 
it  ia  singular,  if  ths  list  above  named  bo  only  of  works  intended,  that 
this  eighth  book,  wbioh  must  have  been  as  finished  as  the  rest,  should 
not  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  almost  incredible  moreover  that 
Alexander  Anderson  should  have  published  a  few  of  Vieta'e  theorems, 
with  his  own  demonstrations,  aa  new,  if  Vieta  had  published  them, 
anil  more,  twenty  years  before. 

(It.  Is.)  In  A  Hem  Analyticam  hotfoot,  first  published  by  Vieta  him- 
self, at  Tours,  in  1661.  Here  are  laid  down  the  principles  of  homo- 
geneity before  alluded  to,  and  tho  common  axioms  used  in  tbetolution 
of  simple  equations.  Msny  new  term*  are  introduced,  of  which  only 
two  nave  lasted,  namely,  the  distinction  of  equations  into  pure  and 
aJ/ec'ecL  The  law  of  homogeneity  it  a  fanciful  deduction  from  certain 
well  known  analogies  between  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  renders  this  book  of  Vieta  somewhat 
obscure.  The  following  is  a  specimen  : — "  Linrsm  rectam  curve}  nun 
at  (probably  corrupt,  comparare  non  Ued\,  quia  engulus  est 
diuui  qmddam  inter  lincam  rectam  et  planam  figuram.  Repugnar* 
itaqne  videtur  homogencorum  lex." 

(H.  M  )  Ad  logittictn  «j*c»o»<»i»  mta  priori*.  The  ne'it  poiteriorc*, 
as  just  mentioned,  are  loot  Ijogittkt  Sptciota  is  the  literal  algebra,  as 
distinguished  from  logittice  nuniei-osa,  or  common  arithmetic.  Here 
aro  various  questions  in  algebraical  addition  and  multiplication  :  the 
powers  of  a  binomial  are  raised  up  to  the  sixth  inclusive,  and  the  law 
of  the  exponents  is  given,  but  not  that  of  the  coefficients.  Particular 
notice  is  taken  of  the  addition  of  powers  of  A+B  and  A  — B,  and,  in 
a  few  oases,  of  ths  composition  of  A*  -  B*.  Various  msthods  are 
given  of  forming  right-angled  triangles  whose  sides  shall  be  whole 
numbers. 

(R.M.)  Zeicticorun  fieri  quinqu*.  Ths  first  book  contain!  problems 
producing  simple  equations,  of  which  ths  following  are  specimens  :— 
Given  x  ±m,x±M,  and  the  ratio  of  y  to  s,  to  find  x  ;  given  the  sum 
or  difference  of  two  numbers,  and  of  givsn  proportions  of  those  num- 
bers, to  find  the  numbers.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Vieta  uses  the  capital 
letters  only,  and  represents  the  unknown  quantities  by  vowels,  and 
tho  known  quantities  by  consonants.  The  second  book  is  full  of  those 
problems  of  the  second  and  third  degree,  which  produce  uuadfected 
equations,  solvsd  as  in  our  modern  works.  The  third  book  contain* 
the  reduction  into  equations  and  solution  of  questions  in  proportion, 
i  of  right-angled  triangles.    Tho  fourth  and  fifth  book*  give 


i  of  various  of  those  problems  now  coiled  Diophsntice, 
mostly' collected  from  Dior/hantu*  himself.  We  find  hero  the  first  ute 


of  the  vinculum  connecting  terms  whose  result  is  considered  as  a 
whole.  Blancauus  aaya  that  Cataldi  explained  this  work  of  Vieta  ia 
what  he  calls  "continuatio  slgsbno  proportionalia,"'  which  cannot  be 
tho  "nova  algebra  proportionals,"  Bologna,  1610,  published  after 
Llancanus  wrote, 

tU.  M.  ss  to  the  first,  not  the  second.)  Dt  Equation**  Recognition* 
ei  Emendation*  libri  duo.  First  put  together  by  Alexander  Anderson, 
who  obtained  the  material*  from  Alelmue  or  Aliiaume  (who  had  charge 
of  Vieta'*  papers),  and  published  these  book*  at  Pari*  in  1616.  The 
first  six  chapters  of  ths  treatise  D«  Recognition*  are  employed  in 
demonstrating  that  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degree  spring 
from  question*  upon  three  or  four  continued  proportional*,  except  in 
the  irreducible  cue  of  the  latter  specie*,  which  is  shown  to  depend  on 
the  trisection  of  an  angle.  Wbers  a  cubio  equation  haa  one  root  only, 
and  that  negative,  the  equation  it  deduced  which  ba*  the  corresponding 
positive  root  The  two  roote  of  an  equation  of  which  one  is  negative 
are  not  considered,  but  the  equation  i*  deduced  which  ha*  a  positive 
root  corresponding  to  ths  negativo  root  of  the  former,  and  this  equs- 
tion  it  called  contradictory  to  the  former.  Various  methods  arc  found 
by  which  an  equation  of  a  higher  degree  may  be  deduced  from  a  given 
one,  a  synthetical  process,  apparently  introductory  to  the  subsequent 
depression  of  equations.  In  the  treatise  dc  Emendation*,  Vieta  lays 
down  rules  for  destroying  the  second  term  of  sn  oqustioo  of  ths  second 
or  third  degree.  He  then  shows,  in  a  cubio  equation  which  has  the 
highest  term  cogstivs,  how  to  sroid  this  by  a  transformation  which  is 
in  effect  finding  the  equation  whoso  roots  are  reciprocals  to  the  roots 
of  the  former  equation.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  various  transformations ;  ws  will  only  remark  generally,  that  au 
equation  is  considered  unfit  for  nse  in  which  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity  is  negative,  or  has  a  coefficient,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  tho  reductions  employed  would  not  be  necessary  to  a  modern 
analyst.  Th<ts  books  lsave  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  methods 
then  known  for  the  depression  or  solution  of  equations  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  degrees.  They  are  a  luxuriant  exercise  of  the  power 
newly  derived  from  Vieta's  improvements  in  notation.  Ho  concludes 
by  showing  how  to  construct  an  equation  which  shall  havo  given 
positive  roots :  which  form  ths  suggestive  basis  of  the  subsequent 
discoveries  of  Harriot  On  this  hs  observes,  "  Atque  base  clegsns  at 
psrpulcrao  speculations  sylloge,  tracUtui  alioqnin  effuso,  finem 
aliquem  et  Coronida  tandem  itnponito."  Dr.  Button  mistranslates 
when  ('  Hist  Alg.  TrtoU,'  vol.  ii.)  he  concludes  from  these  words  that 
Vieta  only  announces  ths  theorem,  "and  for  thi*  strange  reason,  toss 
be  might  at  length  bring  his  work  to  a  conclusion."  Narsrthtleta, 
Hutton's  account  is  generally  a  very  good  one. 

(R.  M.)  De  Xumerota  Potettatvm  purarum  atqu*  edfectarnm  ad 
eztgetin  retoiuiione  tractatu*.  This  work,  first  published,  with  Vieta's 
consent,  at  Paris  in  160O,  has  at  the  end  a  latter  (herein  before  referred 
to)  from  Ghetaldi  to  Michael  Coignet,  a  Belgian  mathematician,  who 
states  that  at  hi*  earnest  entreaty  VieU  bad  consented  to  allow  the 
work  to  be  published,  on  eouditiou  that  he  (Qbetaldi)  would  take  the 
trouble  of  editing  it.  This  Utter  mentions  the  seven  books  of  ths 
Retponta,  ths  I/artnonictm  Ctilettc,  Ac.  The  k  tuner  ok  txtgttit,  ss  the 
method  herein  explained  wss  frequently  denominated,  pasted  through 
tho  hand*  of  Harriot,  Oughtred,  and  Wallie,  with  some  improvement*, 
but  was  so  prolix,  snd  required  so  much  calculation,  that  when  hew 
ton's  method  appeared  it  gradually  sank  cut  of  use.  The  1st*  Mr. 
Horner  of  Bath  reproduced  it,  with  a  capital  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  makipg  the  successive  computations,  which  will  establish  it 
permanently.  Recently,  Mr.  Thomas  Wcddls  of  Newcastle,  author  of 
'  A  New  tic.  Method  of  solving  Numerical  Equations,'  ha*  produced 
the  kindred  method  of  finding  the  highest  denomination  of  the  root, 
and  correcting  it  by  successive  multiplication*,  instead  of  additions; 
a  method  which  has  considerable  advantages  when  ths  dsgree  of  the 
sqostion  is  high.  To  return  to  VieU:  when  the  root  is  irrational, 
and  any  given  degree  of  approximation  i*  required,  instead  of  using 
fractious,  the  equation  is  found  whose  roots  shall  be  ten,  or  a  hundred, 
Ac,  times  the  root  of  the  given  equation,  which  rooU  ere  then 
extracted  by  the  method  within  a  unit.  The  introduction  of  our 
notation  for  decimal  fractions  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  wo  are 
speaking  of,  though  we  should  not  bs  justified  In  drawing  this  con- 
clusion from  the  mere  fact  of  not  finding  it  used  by  Vista.  From  his 
avocations  perhaps,  but  more  from  the  imperfect  modes  of  oommuni- 
cation  (for  there  were  then  no  scientific  associations),  he  appears  not 
to  have  beon  perfectly  aware  of  what  wss  going  en  in  other  pert*  of 
the  mathematical  world.  So  that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at  present, 
whether  some  of  the  things  which  we  know  to  have  been  discovered 
before  his  timo,  may  not  have  been,  as  far  as  he  knsw,  the  fruits  of  his 
own  investigation.  "  He  nrglecU  to  avail  himself  of  the  negative 
roote  of  Cardan  "  (but  this  however  was  done,  on  principle,  and  from 
a  determined  refusal  of  sll  symbolical  extension) ;  "  the  numerical 
exponents  of  Stifelius,  instead  of  which  ha  uses  tho  names  of  the 
powsrs  themselves;  or  ths  fractional  expononU  of  SUvinus;  or  the 
commodious  way  of  prefixing  the  coefficient  before  the  quantity ;  and 
such  like  circumstances,  the  want  of  whieh  give*  hi*  algebra  the 
appearanos  of  an  age  much  earlier  than  hi*  own/*  (Uutton,  '  Tract*,' 
ii.  2TJ.)  He  had  however  seen  the  exponents  of  Btseinus,  and  ths 
prefixed  coefficients,  for  Van  Ropintn's  problem,  as  given  by  himself, 
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(R.  M.)  Sfectionum  Geomttriearum  CtnumU*  Rtct*iio  and  Suppte- 
puntHM  Geometric/.  The  second  of  these  work*  wu  first  published 
at  Tours  in  1665.  The  former  of  theso  treatises  is  a  collection  of 
problems  in  common  geometry,  intended  to  facilitate  the  eolation  of 
problems  of  the  second  degree.  The  second  treatise  assumes  the 
construction  of  the  conchoid  of  Nicomedee ;  the  finding  of  two  mean 
proportionals,  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  the  inscription  of  a  regular 
heptagon  In  a  circle,  and  the  solution  of  the  irreducible  case  of  cubic 
equations  are  made  to  follow.  The  last  of  these  it  contained  in  the 
followiog  proposition :— "  If  there  be  two  isosceles  triangles,  having 
tbe  equal  sides  of  one  equal  to  those  of  the  other,  and  the  equal 
angles  of  the  second  triplo  of  those  of  tho  first,  the  cube  of  the  base 
of  the  first  diminlahsd  by  tfares  times  the  parallelopiped  under 
the  base  of  tbe  first,  and  tbe  squsre  of  the  common  side,  is  equal  to 
the  parallelopiped  under  the  bane  of  the  second  snd  the  squsre,  of  the 
common  side." 

Pttudomttolabum.  The  term  metolabam  was  applied  to  any  process 
by  which  two  mean  proportionals  could  be  found  between  two  given 
straight  lines.    By  fsrtufo-mesoUbum  Vieta  means  a  process  which, 


though  not  limiting  itself  to 

effective  on  its  o*n  suppositions.  A  chord  of  a  circle  cuie  a  diameter,  j 
and  a  perpendicular  from  one  extremity  of  the  chord  cuta  the 
diameter  produced,  so  that  the  part  produeod  is  equal  to  the  chord. 
This  being  tbe  ca«e,  the  segments  of  the  chord  are  mean  proportionals 
between  those  of  the  diameter.  When  Vieta  has  finished  his 
pseudo-solution  (merely  unpeouietrical),  he  then  is  ambitious  of  showing 
how  well  he  can  reacon  falsrly,  and  ends  with  a  ptrudo- theorems 
(meauing  one  which  is  avowedly  untrue,  and  given  to  be  afterwards 
exposed).  Now,  if  a  man  will  writ*  a  pseudo-method,  which  ho 
huutelf  define"  to  mean  no  more  than  unallowed  bj  Euclid,  and 

to  be  fal.e),  not  even  the  el—awl  examinatmn'wUl  prevent  every  one 
from  supposing  that  his  pseudo-tbsorciDa  is  the  finit  alque  corona  of 
hU  pseudo-method. 

(R.  M..  in  which  it  is  called  Analgtica  Anyularium  Sectionum  in  tm 
parttt  dutrtbttta).  Ad  Angulara  Sectiona  T/tcoremata  KadaKix wrtpa. 
This  is  really  Alexander  Anderson's  publication.  Vieta  sent  him  tbe 
theorems,  he  found  out  the  demonstrations,  and  published  them,  in 
1615,  at  Paris,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales.  Among 
many  trigonometrical  theorems  are  here  given  some  of  the  class  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak  with  respect  to  Van  Roomen 's  problem. 
Tbe  obord  of  an  arc  being  given,  the  chords  of  its  multiples  and  of 
their  supplements  are  found. 

Ad  Prvblema  quod  omnibus  matkematici*  totiut  orbit  conrtruendum 
propotutt  Adrian**  Komanxu  Jtapontum.  The  eircumstancea  under 
which  Vieta  first  saw  this  problem  have  been  already  stated  from 
Tsllemant.  It  amounts  to  this:  given  the  chord  of  an  arc,  to 
expre*s  algebraically  the  chord  of  the  45tb  part  of  that  arc ;  but  it  is 
tven  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  equation  of  the  45th  degree.  If 
let*  sat  down  at  a  window  and  solved  several  case*  while  Henry  IV. 
id  tbe  Belgian  ambassador  were  talking  in  the  room,  it  must  have 
sum  he  was  then  in  full  possession  of  his  theory  of  angular 
sections,  and  saw  at  once  that  Van  Roomen's  problem  was  a  particular 
case  of  it.  Bnt  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  ainrt  also  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  same  or  of  cases  of  it  This  answer  of  Vieta 
is  a  full  one,  and  appears  to  have  been  drawn  np  deliberately:  he 
gives  tbe  complete  reduction  of  the  problem,  with  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  must  havo  supposed  to  be  fun,  but  of  a  very  ponderous  and 
sober  character.  He  ends  by  proposing,  in  his  turn,  a  problem,  evi- 
dently directed  at  Van  Rooracn,  and  by  way  of  hit  at  his  fearful 
equatiou  and  enormous  coefficient*,  be  aays,  "  Porro  ad  exercendnm 

eiruendum  subjicio."  The  problem  is^ne  of  Apollonius,  of  which  the 
solution  had  been  lost, — Given  three  circles,  to  find  a  fourth  touching 
them  all. 

Apvtloniut  Galtvu,  tea  cxmtcitata  Apollonii  Pcrgtri  r»p\  inQ&v 
Gttmetna,  first  published  by  Vieta  at  Paris,  in  1600,  and  addrased  to 
Van  Boo  men.  It  has,  in  the  beginning,  a  Greek  epistle,  anonymously 
addressed  (perhaps  bj  Vsn  Roomen  himself)  wpa-vrtiirirai  OMrn,  which 
is  a  presumption  that  the  true  pronunciation  is  Vieta.  Van  Roomen,  as 
appears  by  the  introduction,  solved  the  preceding  problem  by  tbe 
help  of  tho  hyperbola,  on  which  Vieta  rallies  him  in  his  manner,  and 
proceeds  to  a  geometrical  solution.  He  then  gives  geometrical  solu- 
tions of  some  problems  which  Rcgioraootanus  had  solved  algebraically, 
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solicited  and  procured  its  publication.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
first  seven  books,  which,  if  they  were  ever  written,  are  lost  This 
book  contains  the  history  of,  and  remark*  on,  the  method  of  finding 
two  mean  proportionals,  various  modes  of  applying  mechanical  curves 
to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  approximate  solutions  of  the  samo 
problem,  sod  a  collection  of  formulas  for  tho  solution  of  triangles, 
with  a  short  chapter  on  the  calendar. 

Munimen  advtrtut  A'ora  Oyclometrica.  This  was  a  refutation  of 
Joseph  Scaliger'a  asserted  quadrature  of  the  circle,  though  the  name 
of  Scaliger  is  not  mentioned  in  it  This  eminent  scholar  was  exceed- 
ingly angry,  and  attacked  Vieta  with  much  bitterness.  But  he 
afterwards,  according  to  De  Thou,  changed  his  tone,  admitted  hi* 
error,  and  did  justios  to  bis  opponent  Vieta  himself  had  a  high 
respect  for  Scaliger,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  suppression  of  the 
name.  If  Isaac  Caaaubon  i*  to  be  trusted,  he  thought  most  highly 
even  of  tho  mathematical  knowledge  of  Scaliger.  In  one  of  Caaaubon  s 
letters  to  De  Thou  (p.  307  of  the  collection),  be  says,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  and  a  friend  paid  a  visit  to  Vieta,  and  that,  Scaliger'*  name 
coming  up  in  conversation,  Vista  said,  "I  have  so  great  an  admiration 
of  that  astounding  genius,  that  I  should  think  he  alone  perfectly 
understands  all  mathematical  writers,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks." 
And  he  added,  that  be  thought  more  highly  of  Scaliger  when  wrong 
than  of  many  other*  when  right 

Rclatio  Catendani  teri  Grtgoriani  (Paris,  1600) ;  Kalendarium  Ore- 
goriannn  perpciuutn,  and  Advert*?  Chnttophorum  Cfaviuss  Krpoetu- 
Mtfio  (Paris,  1602).  We  have  (aid  enough  of  these  unfortunate  work* 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article.  The  expostulation  is 
by  Greek  verse*  addressed  to  Clavioa 

All  the  preceding  works  are  contained,  in  the 
have  mentioned  them,  in  the  collected  edition  of  Vieta's  works,  < 
by  Schooten,  and  printed  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Leyden  in  1646.  It 
seems  that  Vieta's  papers  had  cither  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  or 
else  exhausted;  for  though  the  Elzevirs,  in  1640,  advertised  their 
intention  of  printing  such  an  edition  (in  the  first  number  of  the 
'  Catalogue  Universalis,'  an  annual  book-list,  printed  at  Amsterdam), 
requesting  those  who  had  anything  unpublished  of  Vieta's  to  com- 
municate it,  and  giving  the  names  (without  dates,  unfortunately)  of  all 
thut  had  been  published,  yet  they  could  not  print,  six  years  alter  this 
advertisement,  one  tingle  treatise  which  did  not  appear  in  their  own 
advertisement  a*  already  known.  We  have  yet  to  speak  of  two  other 
worka,  both  remarkable  in  their  way,  which  are  not  in  S oh oo ten's 
collection. 

Harmonica*  Cirktfe.— This  work  h»'  only  been  recovered  in  our 
own  day.  Schooten' »  reason  for  not  guiog  it  was,  that  he  could  only 
find  an  incomplete  and  inaccurate  copy  to  print  from ;  but  he  says 
that  be  had  reason  to  suppose  be  should  obtain  a  more  complete  copy, 
which  be  promised  to  publish  with  other  writings  of  Vieta :  no  such 
work  ever  wss  produced.  The  very  year  before  this  preface  of 
Schooten  appeared,  Bouillaud,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  '  Astronomia 
Philolaiea'  (1645),  »*y*  that  Peter  Dupuia  (Petru*  Puteanus)  had  lent 

fcLdThiefTbuttowhic~.nnot  ^K%lTZh\x^™inm  M^rsenue, 
and  had  never  returned  it  Some  particular  person  is  evidently 
pointed  at;  Bouillaud  says  this  borrower  would  neither  restore  it  nor 
a  copy  of  it,  and  suspects  that  he  meant  to  publish  it  as  hia  own. 
Ron  it  laud  was  a  good  authority  in  this  matter:  he  wa*  known  to  Do 
Thou,  Schooten,  Ac,  and  Peter  Dupuia  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  formation  of  the  catalogue  of  De  Thou's  library,  and  perhaps,  if 
the  story  be  true,  got  the  msnuscript  out  of  that  library  to  lend  it  to 
Iferseone.  This  story  hss  been  repeated  in  many  English  writer*  on 
this  subject,  from  Sherburne  down  to  Hutton,  and  always  in  the  same 
Is.   S»me  inquiries  which  the  writer  of  this  article  made  some 


competent  investigator,  ended  in 
favors  aandWifino'  in  the  Royal 


but  professed  himself  unable  to  solvo  geometrically.  Ho' calls  him- 
self Apollonius  Gallus,  and  Van  Roomen,  Apollonius  Belga ;  and  from 
that  time  it  became  a  fashion  for  those  who  had  done  anything  after 
the  manner  of  a  particular  Greek,  to  adopt  the  name  of  that  Greek, 
with  an  adjective  of  country  annexed.  Thai  Snell,  after  his  measure 
of  the  earth,  called  himself  Eratosthenes  Bstavus. 

Vanorum  de  Rebut  Malhematicii  Rrrpontonm  liber  octanu.  This 
book,  first  published  at  Tours  in  1593,  is  preceded  by  an  epistle  from 
Pet  Da.,  whoever  he  may  be,  which  explains  why  it  appeared.  It 
seems  (at  least  it  is  so  asserted)  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  great 
excitement  at  Tours,  not  only  among  tbe  educated,  but  even  down  to 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  about  the  quadrature  of  tho  circle,  the  prob- 
lem of  two  mean  proportionals,  Ac;  and  Pet  Da.,  who  had  seen 
YieU,  and  knew  that  he  had  a  book  on  the  •ubject  lying  by  him, 


word". 

years  sgo  at  Paris  through  a 
tbe  assurance  that  it  was  in  Vouillaw 

Library  st  Paris,  that  be  (Bouillaud)  had  himself  lent  the  manuscript 
to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  of  Tuscany,  which  must  have  been  after  it  was 
recovered  from  Heraenno's  honest  friend,  and  of  course  after  tbe  publi- 
cation of  ths  'Astronomia  Philolaiea,'  Lately  M.  Libri  ('  Hist  de*  ScL 
Hath,  on  Italia,'  voL  iv.  p.  2*2)  announces  that  there  is  an  imperfect 
manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  that  the  original  manu- 
script of  Vieta  (and  an  old  copy,  which  however  is  mislaid)  i*  in  the 
Hagliabecchian  Library  at  Florence  (which  confirms  the  last  statement 
of  Bouillaud).  He  give*  a  ihort  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Pari* 
manuscript,  which  contains  various  modifications  of  Ptolemy's  theory, 
and  sufficient  proof  that  Vieta  well  knew  both  the  writings  of  Coper- 
nicus and  Tyclio  Brabd  Of  the  former  he  say*  that  the  excellence  of 
hi*  system,  if  any,  is  destroyed  by  tbe  badness  of  tho  geometry  by 
which  it  i>  explained ;  and  M.  Libri  states  that  he  avows  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  heliocentric  system  still  more  plainly  in  other  place*. 
There  is  one  conjecture  which  is  worthy  of  some  attention  :  we  have 
seen  bow  imperfect  is  the  evidence  for  attributing  to  ArotxoNics  the 
opinion  afterwards  maintained  by  Copernicus;  Vieta  asserts  that  this 
opinion  was  called  Apollonian,  not  because  Apollonius  promulgated 
it,  but  because  the  no  (Apollo)  is  in  the  centre  of  the  system. 

It  was  said  that  the  •Hsxmoniooo  Cceleste'  was  to  be  published, 
but  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Canon  Mathemattcus,  sen  ad  Trianyula,  cum 
apud  Johsnnem  Metfcayer,  4c,  1671* ;  to  which  is 
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'  Frandaci  Vietsai  universalium  Inspectionum  ad  Canonem 
liber  aingularis,  Lutetia),'  Ac,  u  before. 
This  muds  book,  from  the  same  types,  it  also  found  with  another 
title-page,  ns  followa : — '  Francisci  Vicuci  opera  mathematics*  in  qui-  : 
but  tractatur  canon  matbematicus,  seu  ad  triangula :  item  Ceoooion,  I 
Ac  Ac  Ac,  Londiui,  apud  Frauciscum  Bouvier,'  1589  (but  though 
bearing  tlie  impriut  London,  it  ia  evidently  printed  on  the  Continent).  1 
The  time  book,  again  from  the  same  types,  ia  in  the  Britiah  \ 
Museum  with  a  third  title-ps^e,  aa  followa :— '  Fran.  VisUei  Libellorum 
Supplicum  in  Regis  magistn,  insignia  que  Mathematici,  varia  opera  j 
mathematics,:  in  qufbua  tractatur  Canon  Matbematicus,  too  ad  triau-  | 
gula ;  item  Canoniou,  Ao.,  Parish*,  apud  Bartholomacum  Maotcum,' 
Aa,  1609. 

That  the  ereond  and  third  are  really  the  tame  book  a*  the  first, 
with  a  sew  title-i-age,  we  have  aaoerUined  by  carefully  comparing 
various  words  which  are  misspelt,  and  letter*  and  line*  which  are 
broken,  in  all  three;  alao  by  the  fact  that  the  aecond  title-page, 
'  Ffancii'ci  Vietsci,'  Ac.,  ia  the  aame,  date  and  all,  in  the  second,  in 
the  third  the  eeoond  title-page  ia  taken  out,  and  Mettajer'a  address  ia 
printed  after  tho  firat  This  book  was,  from  its  extreme  scarceness,  a 
bibliographical  curiosity  :  we  hare  scan  five  copies,  three  with  the  first 
title-page,  one  with  the  second,  sivi  one  with  the  third :  in  two  of  the 
first  three,  tome  figures  which  are  not  futind  in  the  third  have  been 
stamped  in  after  printing ;  and  the  same  stamping  ia  apparent  both  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  canon  mathematicut  ia  the  first  table  in 
which  sines  acid  cosines,  tangents  aud  cot-iugeats,  aeoonta  and  cosecants, 
are  completely  given ;  they  are  arranged  in  the  modern  form,  in  which 
eacb  number  entered  has  a  doable  appellation.  But  the  notation  of 
decimal  fractious  not  being  invented,  the  mode  of  description  ia  aa 
follow*  :—  to  give  the  sine  and  cosine  of  21*  2',  Vista  state*  that,  the 
by potbemise  being  100,000,  the  perpendicular  aud  base  are  40,727  aud 
9 1.330  9 ;  and  in  a  similar  way  for  the  others :  and  here  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  cosines  Vieta  does  use  a  species  of  decimal  notation, 
leaving  a  blank  space  instead  of  using  a  decimal  point;  for,  to  an 
bypotlicouse  100.000,  the  base  to  an  angle  of  'H*  2'  is  what  we  should 
now  write  91,330  9.  There  is  al«o  a  large  collection  of  rational- 
sided  right-angled  triangles,  which  form  a  trigonometrical  canon,  but 
not  ascending  by  equal  angler.  The  work  concludes  with  a  copious 
collection  of  trigonometrical  formulas  and  various  numrriosl  calcula- 
tions, for  mention  of  which  see  Hutton's  '  History  of  Trigonometrical 
Tables,'  prefixed  to  his  logarithms,  and  inserted  ia  bis  tracts.  A  short 
preface  by  Mcttayer,  prefixed  to  the '  Universalium  Iuspectionum,'  A&, 
states  thst  Vieta  found  great  difficulties  in  getting  tables  printed  st  all, 
sad  also  that  plagiarist*  had  printed  and  sold  aomething  of  the  kind, 
but  what  is  not  stated.  Vieta  himself  (Sobooteo,  p.  323)  calls  this 
book  inftkcitcr  rdilM,  and  hopes  that  a  second  edition  will  be  of  better 
authority. 

Hating  now  given,  we  bellore,  as  complete  an  account  of  Vieta  as 
existing  materials  can  furnish,  in  conaideration  of  the  vary  meagre 
manner  in  which  his  biography  it  usually  created  (the  article  in  the 
'  Biographic  Universello  is  very  poor,  considering  that  the  work  ia 
French,  aud  Vieta  the  greatest  French  mathematician  of  the  16th 
century),  we  may  speak  briefly  upon  the  merit  of  his  writings.  Vieta 
is  a  name  to  which  it  matters  little  that  we  have  not  dwelt  on  several 
points  which  would  have  made  a  character  for  a  less  person,  such  aa 
Lis  completion  of  tho  case*  of  solution  of  rightaogled  Bpherical 
triangles,  his  expressions  for  the  approximate  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
bia  arithmetical  extensions  of  tho  same  approximation,  and  to  on. 
The  two  great  pedestals  on  which  his  fame  rests,  are  his  improvements 
in  the  form  of  algebra,  which  he  first  made  to  be  a  purely  symbolical 
scion co,  and  showed  to  be  capable  of  wide  and  easy  application  «n 
ordinary  hand*;  his  application  of  bis  new  algebra  to  the  extension  of 
trigonometry,  in  which  he  first  discovered  the  important  relations  of 
multiple  angles;  and  his  extension  of  the  ancieut  rules  for  division 
aud  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots  to  the  txtottic  process 
for  the  sotunon  of  all  equations,  wbioh,  with  Mr.  Horner*  new  mode 
of  conducting  the  calculation,  is  becoming  daily  of  more  importance. 
He  did  not,  as  some  of  the  French  say,  lay  down  the  view  of  equa- 
tions which  was  afterwards  done  by  Harriot;  but  he  gave  strong 
suggestions  towards  it,  stronger  suggestions  than  the  Italian  algebraists 
bs»i  furnished  him  with  far  his  own  new  algebra  :  it  is  Harriot's  praise 
that  be  saw  how  to  go  on  from  where  Viote  bad  stopped,  aa  it  is  that 
of  Viet»  to  have  proceeded  from  the  point  at  which  Cardan  had 
stopped.  Neither  did  be,  as  some  of  the  French  sgain  say  (but  not 
from  national  feeling  iu  this  instance),  first  apply  algebra  to  geometry, 
for  if  by  the  application  of  algebra  be  meant  the  method  of  co-ordin- 
ates, that  application  is  wholly  due  to  Dee  Cartes,  usiiatcd,  no  doubt, 
by  tho  power  which  Vieta  conferred  on  algebra.  But  if  nothing  more 
b«s  meaut  than  the  solution  of  geometrical  problem*  by  help  of  alge- 
braical symbols  and  methods,  many  have  claims  before  Vieta ;  for 
instance,  Rcgiomontaous,  Cardan,  and  Bombelli.  Nay,  Vieta  himself 
points  out  that  Regiomootanus  had  solved  problems  algebraically 
which  he  complained  of  not  being  afterwards  able  to  do  geometrically; 
and  Vioto  himself  supplies  the  geometrical  verification  of  Regiomon- 
tanua'e  algebraical  solutions.  Neither  did  be,  as  some  of  the  French 
egsin  stay,  show  how  to  form  the  coefficient*  of  the  powers  of  a 
biuomial :  be  saw,  no  doubt,  the  connection  of  them  with  the  series, 
1  2.  3,  Ac,  1,  3,  6.  Ac,  1,  4,  10,  Ac,  sa  Tartaglia  had  done  before 
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him ;  but  be  did  not  show  how  to  form  them  by  any  algebraical  law, 
as  Newton  afterwards  did.  If  a  Persian  or  an  Hindoo,  instructed 
in  the  modern  European  algebra,  were  to  ask,  "  Who,  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual men,  made  tho  step  which  most  distinctly  marks  the  separation 
of  the  science  which  you  now  return  to  us  from  that  which  we 
delivered  to  you  by  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Ben  Muss?"  the 
answer  must  be— Vieta. 

The  earliest  history  of  algebra  is  that  contained  in  the  mixed 
treatise  of  Wallis  (in  English,  1685;  in  Latin.  1693).  Wallis  had  a 
partiality  for  Harriot,  which  not  only  blinded  him  to  much  of  the 
merit  of  Vieta,  but  furnished  him  with  spectacles  by  wbioh  he  could 
boo  most  of  the  discoveries  of  the  latter  only  in  the  writing*  of  the 
former.  Montucla  has  fairly  and  properly  exposed  this  tendency; 
but  that  he  may  bo  disqualified  to  throw  a  stone  at  Wallis,  he,  in  his 
torn,  gravely  aud  seriously  declares  thst  ho  cannot  se*  the  merit  of 
tho  invention  of  aa,  aaa,  Ac.,  to  represent  tho  powers  of  o,  instead  of 
Vieta  s  mode.  Muntucla  ia  not  altogether  fair  to  the  Italian  alge- 
braists who  preceded  Vieta,  as  to  which  ho  ha*  been  severely  criticised 
by  Coasali,  and  also  by  M.  Libit  But  tboso  Italian  historians  have 
a  corresponding  fault :  they  make  a  painful  endeavour  to  show  that 
ths  peculiar  discoveries  of  Vieta  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
thsir  own  illustrious  countrymen,  and  particularly  of  Cardan.  Coasali 
will  even  baro  it  that  Cardan  baa  even  something  equivalent  to,  or 
very  nearly  approaching  to,  Des  Cartes'*  theorem  on  the  root*  of 
equation*;  and  constantly  endeavours  to  show  thst  Cardan  might, 
oould,  would,  or  should,  or  ought  to  have  had  something  wbioh  he  just 
stops  short  of  saying  Cardan  actually  had.  He  wants  to  make  his 
country  men  a  school  of  constructive  discoverer* ;  if  Cardan  had  only 
carried  the  contents  of  page  x  farther  than  be  did,  and  seen  some- 
thing at  page  y  which  he  did  not  see,  then  he  would  have  been  able 
at  page  z  to  do  something  which  he  did  not  do,  but  which  Vieta  did 
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Libri  starts  more  fsirly  :  "  In  France,"  he  observe*  (voL  iv„ 

LI),  "  Vieta  made  algebra  approach  nearer  to  perfection,  and,  per- 
pa,  caused  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  to  fall  iuto  too  much 
neglect"  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  iui<ht  have  been  more  positively 
expressed;  but  a  little  further  on  we  find  (p.  7),  "  In  truth  bis  "is- 
coveries  seem  to  be  not  comparable  to  tho«e  of  Ferro  or  Ferrari." 
This  is  truly  strange;  for  in  tho  next  sentence  we  find  he  "was  an 
eminently  philosophical  mind,  and  is  more  to  be  admired  for  bia 
methods  than  for  tho  results  which  he  obtained  from  tb-  m."  Can  it 
seriously  be  M.  Libri  s  ( . 

is  to  be  placed  above  one  who  increases  the  power  of  t 
over  every  branch  of  science  T  and  is  it  not  the  surest  test  of  the 
greatness  of  a  discovery,  that  it  is  a  method,  not  a  result,  and  that 
tho  power  which  it  gives  to  others  makes  succeeding  results  obtained 
from  it  more  remarkablo  than  those  of  the  inventor  himself  I  If  ever 
it  ha*  been  true  that  coming  events  have  thrown  their  shadows  before, 
it  has  been  in  the  progress  of  the  mathematics :  it  never  ha*  happened, 
in  the  case  of  any  great  discovery,  that  it  was  msde  upon  quits)  a  clear 
field.  No  one  can  read  the  history  of  science  without  finding  that 
there  was  always,  in  the  time  immediately  preceding  tbe  promulgation 
of  any  nsw  method,  a  constant  tendency  towards  tho  invention  of  that 
method,  a  series  of  efforts  tbe  results  of  which  have  speed  dy  merged  in 
those  of  the  man  for  whom  the  discovery  was  reserved.  This  leaves  the 
relative  merit  of  investigators  unaltered ;  if  it  depress  Vieta,  it  also  de- 
presses Tartoglm  and  Cardan.  To  us  it  raises  all  three ;  for  it  point* 
out  that  they  have  soverAlly  succeeded  where  their  predecessors  have 
failed,  and  relieves  them  from  ths  consequences  of  the  supposition  that 
it  was  merely  their  good  fortune  which  led  their  thoughts  to  that  which 
another  might  as  easily  have  attained  If  his  thoughts  had  been  turned 
towards  the  (object.  H  sometimes  too  much  Uallicism  shows  itself, 
by  way  of  exception,  in  tho  admirable  history  of  Montucla,  it  is  not 
half  so  offensive  as  the  constant  and  always  recurring  nationality  of 
the  Italian  historians,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  watch  them  so 
closely,  that  the  end  of  it  will  be  a  general  conviction  that  they  are  not 
to  be  safely  read  at  all,  without  the  original  authorities  at  hand,  on 
any  matter  in  which  claims  of  country  can  enter.  M.  Libri,  in  finding 
out,  and  with  perfect  correctness,  thatCataldi  used  continued  fractions 
before  Brounker,  and  infinite  series  (or  at  least  an  infinite  series)  before 
Wallis,  and  in  making  a  very  just  remark  on  the  interest  with  which 
the  first  dawnings  of  the  doctrine  of  infinite*  should  bo  regarded, 
forgets  that  Vieta  had  preceded  Cataldi,  to  tho  extent  of  using  a 
combination  of  the  infinite  product  and  scries  united.  It  would  be 
difficult,  we  think,  to  produce  an  earlier  germ  of  tho  doctrine  just 
alluded  to  than  is  seen  in  the  celebrated  expression  given  by  Vieta 
for  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  which  we  should  now  express  thus 

?  **  -/a  .  V(a  +  -/a) .  i/{  a  +  ■/  (a  +  -/o) }  Ao. 

whero  a  means  half  a  unit.   ('  Resp.  Math.,'  Scbooten,  p.  400.) 

Both  Vieta  and  Coasali  endeavour  to  show  that  the  Italian  alge- 
braists used  letter*  for  quantities,  both  known  and  unknown.  So  they 
did,  no  doubt,  and  so  did  Euclid,  and  so  (according  to  M.  Libri  him- 
self) did  Aristotle.  But  who  combined  the  use  of  letters  with  that  of 
symbols  of  operation  so  as  to  produce  algebraical  formula),  and  to  give 
to  the  operations  of  algebra  thst  technical  character  which  make* 
ibis  the  operation*  of  arithmetic?   One  look  at 
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and  that  of  Vieta  better  than  an;  description.  Accordingly,  both 
Cossali  and  Libri  state  the  awrtwi  resemblances  without  specific 
citation.  When  will  the  writer  who  osaerts  that  Cardan  was  substan- 
tially in  possession  of  Vista's  algebra,  attempt  to  substantiate  hiji 
assertion  by  putting  so  much  a*  half  a  page  of  the  former  aide  by  Bide 
with  ono  of  the  latter  f 

VIOA  OAN1TA,  the  name  of  the  principal  Hindoo  work  on  Algebra 
which  remain*.  In  our  notice  of  Diui'raktvb,  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  we  referred  to  the  head  Viga  (Junta  the  consideration 
of  the  question  whether  the  method  of  analysis  which  bears  his  name, 
but  of  which  it  ia  impossible  to  suppose  he  was  the  inventor,  was 
borrowed  from  certain  Greek  predecessors,  or  whether  he  derived 
the  original  suggestion  from  India.  We  have  also  referred  to  this 
article  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  astronomical  and  arithmetical 
science  of  the  Hindoos,  because  there  is  not  enough  to  be  aaid  on  the 
subject  or  the  writers,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  distribute  what  we 
have  to  say  under  brads  in  a  work  like  the  present  We  cannot 
pretend  to  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  matters  which  is  necessary  to 
form  the  most  positive  judgment  upon  tho  controversy ;  but  it  is  of 
more  coo*cqu<  nee  to  our  readers  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
question  has  been  discussed,  tban  to  be  put  in  possession  of  any  new 
statement,  of  opinion ;  and  it  is  of  some  importance  that  those  who 
may  hereafter  write  on  the  subject,  should  see  that  a  disposition  to 
mi. port  system  is  soon  pointed  out,  even  in  ordinary  worka  of  re- 
ference. 

lu  1657  La  Loubcre,  returning  from  bis  embassy  to  Sietn,  brought 
home  what  are  called  the  Siamese  Tables.  In  1750  Du  Champ,  a 
cnt  home  another  act  of  tables,  from  Christnabouram  (the 
B'*am  of  the  ordinary  maps!),  in  the  Carnatic  About  tho 
same  time  Paloulllct,  another  missionary,  sent  home  another  set, 
nameless,  but  supposed  to  answer  to  the  latitude  of  Narsapur,  near 
Manulipatnm.  In  1769  the  astronomer  Le  Geotil  brought  with  him 
from  India,  where  he  had  beeu  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  the 
tables  of  Tirralore.  These  were  all  the  documents  of  Indian  astro- 
nomy which  were  known  when  Bailly  published  his  history  of  that 
subject.  The  profes-cd  epochs  of  these  tables  an — Siamese,  A.D.  633  ; 
Christnabouram.  A.D.  1491;  Narsapur,  a.D.  1569;  Tirralore,  B.C.  3102, 
the  beginning  of  the  Call  Yug,  or  fourth  great  age  of  the  Hindoos. 

Three  tables,  with  tho  exception  of  souio  remarks  by  D.  Caesini  and 
Le  Gentil,  excited  no  great  notice  till  they  impressed  the  iclive  imagi- 
nation of  BaiUy  with  the  idea  that  the  epoch  of  the  Tirvolore  Tables 
»ii  that  at  which  they  were  actually  made,  and  that  consequently 
they  represent  actual  observation  made  nearly  five  thousand  years 
ago.  We  have  seen,  in  the  article  cited,  the  manner  in  which  ho  rode 
this  singulsr  hobby,  and  how  he  even  changed  it  at  last  for  one  still 
more  strange,  in  inventing  a  peopl»  unknown  to  hi-tory  to  bo  the 
original  ptog-nitors  of  all  astronomical  science,  Railly  bad  lrarood 
from  his  Indian  teachers  not  to  be  nioe  about  a  few  thousand  years ;  but, 
as  it  has  beeu  mercifully  said  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  which  a  man  has  yielded,  without  taking  into 
amount  which  he  may  possibly  have  resisted,  we  may  re 
the  Hindoo  Cslpa  was  upwards  of  four  hundred  millions  of  years,  and 
that  Railly,  when  at  bis  wildest,  never  sskod  for  more  than  eight  or 
nine  thousand.  His  latest  opponent,  Bentley,  who,  as  wo  shall  see,  had 
the  same  sort  of  fault  as  himself,  petitioned  for  aud  obtained  a  sort  of 
certificate  in  bis  own  favour  from  Maskelyne,  who  states  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  Lalande  and  Laplace  considered  Uailly  as  a  superficial 
astronomer  and  an  indifferent  calculator.  But  Bailly  was  a  better 
calculator  than  Laplace,  and  a  better  astronomer  (in  the  sense  in 
which  Laplace  was  an  astronomer)  than  Lalande. 

The  antiquity  of  Hindoo  astronomy  found  favour  in  tho  eyes  of 
Plsyfair,  and  was  supported  by  him  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Transactions,' 
in  a  paper  which  is  reprinted  in  his  miscellaneous  works.  It  waa 
opposed  by  Leslie,  who  regarded  everything  Indian  with  abhor- 
rence: bis  gross  ignorance  and  reckless  assertions  were  exposed  by 
Colebrooke  ('Algebra,'  Ac.  Introduction,  p.  5U).  Play  fairs  only 
authority  waa  Badly ;  and  Lis  paper  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
reiteration,  in  his  own  elegant  manner,  of  the  main  points  of  Bailly 
argument.  Sir  W.  Jones  evidently  leans  to  the  side  of  antiquity  ;  and, 
placing  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  system  about  D.c.  2000,  seems  to 
suppose  that  astronomical  knowledge  was  nearly  of  as  old  a  date ;  but 
be  dors  not  enter  into  the  question  as  a  mathematician.  We  next 
come  to  Delambre.a  mind  the  opposite  of  Bailly's  in  every  particular  : 
he  was  seduced  by  the  regular  and  demonstrated  systems  of  the 
Greeks  into  the  belief  that  the  origin  of  all  astronomy  which  deserves 
the  name  must  have  been  Orecian.  Its-lying  upon  nothing  but  con- 
temporary written  documents,  bis  mode  i  f  meeting  every  conjecture, 
however  probable,  is  simply  that  of  treating  it  as  conjecture  It  ia 
evident  that  the  spirit  of  system  is  as  strong  in  him  as  in  Bailly,  tho 
current  only  setting  in  a  different  direction  ;  bis  mode  of  arguing 
equally  keeps  out  truth  and  falsehood,  when  it  cornea  on  unwritten 
evidence.  The  admissions  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  in  favour  of 
Indian  arithmetic  and  algebra,  are  evidently  wrung  from  a  most 
unwilling  soul ;  and  not  content  with  overthrowing  most  completely 
the  premises  of  Bailly's  argument,  be  endeavours  to  insinuate  that  ail 
the  astronomy  of  tho  Eastern  world  either  did  come  or  might  have 
com*  from  the  Greeks  :  iu  his  mind  the  latter  is  the  same  thing  as  tho 
Much  of  tho  matter  of  Dcbmbro's  cUpters  on  tho  subject  ia 


drawn  from  the  writings  of  Davis  and  the  earlier  writings  of  Bentley. 
Colcbrooke's  'Algebra,'  tic  only  appeared  in  time  for  him  to  consider 
it  in  the  preface  to  the  History  of  Astronomy  in  the  Middo  Ages.  He 
did  not  see  Colebrooke  s  work  :  the  accouut  of  it  lu  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review '  waa,  he  says,  better  for  his  object  land  bo  puts  it  in  Italics) 
than  the  work  itself,  on  account  of  the  accompanying  remark*.  It  ia 
the  only  instance  that  we  can  find  in  which  nn  article  in  a  review 
serves  Delambre's  purpose  bettor  than  the  historical  documents  on 
which  it  was  written. 

Since  tho  time  of  Bailly,  three  Anglo-Indians  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  Hindoo  science,  more  or  less  controversially  :  Samuel  Davis, 
Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke.  and  John  Bentley.  The  first  two  are  the 
only  writers  la  our  list  who  seem  to  have  no  personal  wish  that  the 
astronomy  of  which  tbey  treat  should  have  any  particular  date.  Mr. 
Colebrooke  states  that  Mr.  Davis  waa  the  first  who  opened  to  the 
public  a  correct  view  of  the  astronomical  computations  of  tho  Hindoos. 
Mr.  Colebrooke  wss  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Sanskrit  scholars,  an 
indefatigable  Indian  antiquary,  and  more  than  well  informed  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.  His  account  of  tho  Hindoo  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, as  published  m  his  '  Miscellaneous  Essays,'  is  by  far  the  beat 
which  exists;  and  all  that  ho  has  written  on  th.ir  science  is  done  in 
the  most  careful  and  conscientious  spirit  We  may  even  say  that  it  waa 
bis  bios  to  allow  the  least  possible  weight  to  bis  own  arguments,  and 
the  greatest  to  all  that  could  make  for  his  opponents.  For  instance, 
when  be  has  brought  the  time  of  Aryabhatta  (presently  mentioned) 
to  "some  sges  before  the  6th  century,"  he  places  him  in  the  5th 
century  a_c ,  and  requires  no  other  conclusion  to  be  granted.  But 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  Diophantus  (of  whom,  the  earlier  be  wrote, 
the  more  likely  ia  it  that  he  did  not  borrow  his  algebra  from  Iudia), 
he  ia  willing  that  it  should  be  "  confidently  affirmed  "  that  he 
be  later  than  the  4th  century,  because  (such  are  his  grounds)  i 
states  that  Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary  on  some  Diophantus,  most 
likely  the  writer  now  known  by  that  name,  and  an  author  of  uncertain 
date  in  the  '  Anthologia  '  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  Throughout 
his  writings  there  is  this  apparent  carelessness  of  making  the  most  of 
his  own  argument,  and  the  least  of  that  of  his  opponents,  to  an 
extent  which,  white  it  makes  us  feel  we  are  certainly  on  the  safe  sido 
in  following  bim,  causes  us  to  regret  that  so  cautious  an  investigator 
should  not  have  given  us  bis  limits  in  both  directions.  Ws  consider 
bim  by  far  the  safest  guide,  both  iu  point  of  learning  and  judgment, 
taking  tho  formor  from  the  general  report  of  Oriental  scholars;  and 
accordingly  wo  shall  represent  him  a*  to  date*  and  facta,  even  where 
we  do  not  follow  hitn. 

Mr.  Bentley,  the  lost  named  of  tho  three,  ia  the  Railly  of  those  who 
oppose  tho  antiquity  of  Hindoo  astronomy.  In  his  earlier  writings, 
which  are  to  be  found  (aa  well  aa  those  of  Davis  and  some  of  those  of 
Colebrooke)  in  the  'Asiatic  Researches,'  he  does  not  deserve  any  such 
epithet ;  his  opinions,  though  strong,  are  accompanied  by  their  sup- 
ports moderately  stated.  His  paper  'On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Surya 
Slddhante'  was  published  iu  17*9  :  it  was  not  till  1823  tbst  he  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  hi*  « Historical  Viow  of  the  Hindoo  Astronomy,' 
which  was  reprinted  in  England  in  1825.  It  is  in  this  work  that  be 
has  surpassed  Bailly  in  hi*  own  line.  The  Hindoo  works  are  forgeries 
by  the  dos-  n :  Bentley  knows  who  forged  them,  aud  why.  The 
upholders  of  Indian  antiquity  are  dupes,  or  worse ;  they  are  to  take 
the  stain  (see  his  preface)  of  supporting  all  the  horrid  abuses  and 
impositions  of  tho  Hindoo  superstition,  "  the  burning  of  widows,  the 
destroying  of  infante,  and  even  "(even  !)  "the  Immolation  of  men." 
They  conspire  to  overturn  the  Mosaio  account ;  and  tbey  calumniate 
the  just  endeavours  of  those  who  attempt  to  stop  the  torrent  of  im- 
position. It  is  worth  while  to  state  an  instance  or  two  of  Mr.  Bentley  s 
modo  of  proceeding,  as  some  of  onr  readers  may  have  no  other  autho- 
rity on  tho  subject. 

Bhoscaro,  the  author  of  tho  Liliwali  and  Vigtt  Qanita,  lived,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  gives  his  reasons,  in  the  1 2th  century.  A 
version  of  the  former,  by  one  Falsi,  was  made,  at  the  command  of  the 
emperor  Akbar,  in  1 537.  It  dors  not  please  Mr.  Bentley  that  it  should 
be  ho,  and  be  accordingly  informs  us  that  Bhaaoara  s  work  was  pre- 
sented to  Akbar,  the  author  being  then  alive ;  bat  that,  in  order  to 
give  a  false  antiquity  to  the  work,  it  was  represented  as  that  of 
another  Bhascaro,  who  lived  some  centuries  before.  Not  a  single  bint 
at  any  authority  is  given ;  it  is  a  simple  statement,  as  of  the  author's 
own  knowledge;  and  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  of  the  same  kind, 
all  of  which  Mr.  Bentley  calls  in  different  places  "  absolute  facts," 
"  demonstrated  facts,"  Ac. 

Again,  Mr.  Colebrooke  mentions  a  treatise  which  he  found  in  hi* 
library,  the  8iddbanta-Sphuta.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Bentley'a  mass  of 
forged  treatises;  but  in  this  instsnoe  he  declares  be  knew  the  forger. 
A  native,  ho  says,  offered  his  services  to  him,  informed  him  that  bis 
profession  was  '  book  making,'  in  rather  an  odd  sense,  for  he  aaid  be 
could  forgo  any  book  wbatevor.  This  native  was,  after  being  con- 
temptuously dismissed  by  Mr.  Bentley,  in  tho  employment  of  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  at  least  so  the  former  affirms ;  and  on  this  native  he  fixes 
the  forgery,  as  he  asserts  it  to  be,  of  the  Slddhanta-Spbute,  giving  us 
to  understand  that  the  keen  and  critical  eye  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  could 
bo  deceived  by  so  shallow  an  artifice  aa  a  recent  forgery  laid  among  his 
papers  by  bit  own  servant  And  ha  makes  this  adroit  native  inter- 
polate other  books  of  Mr.  Colobrooke'e,  so  that  the  latter,  in  fact,  had 
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a  manufactory  of  falsified  history  on  his  own  premises,  from  which  hia 
opponrnt  could  destroy  the  genuineness  of  any  passage  ba  pleased. 
Mr.  Bentley  doaa  not  tell  ua  in  what  language  La  talked  with  thia 


On  the  grounda  of  the  complete  absence  of  all  reference  to  autho- 
rity, the  certainty  of  all  the  ooDeluaiooa  (for  than  ia  rarely  an  admis- 
sion of  any  degree  of  probability  leas  than  certainty),  and  tbo  temper 
of  the  writer,  who  aeea  nothing  bat  folly  or  fraud  in  every  one  who 
differs  from  him,  we  should  feel  justified  in  assuming  that  Bentley  ia 
no  authority  whatsoever  in  the  matter.  But  Colebrooke  suswerrd  Mr. 
Bentley  s  work,  in  ths 'Asiatic  Journal' for  March  1826;  and  though 
the  answer  does  not  occupy  more  than  aeveu  pages  of  the  periodical 
above  cited,  it  sets  in  array  auch  a  number  of  inconsistencies,  as  well 
aa  of  simple  unsupported  aeaerttoua,  as  to  satisfy  us  that  our  opinion 
of  Bentley  aa  derived  from  hia  writings  was  a  correct  one.  With 
respect  to  the  asserted  forgery  of  the  •Brahma  Sphuto  Siddhanta/ 
Colebrooke  says  it  is  "  an  idle  guess,  untrue  in  all  its  particulars." 
But  ba  turns  the  tables  on  hii  opponent,  as  follows: — "Bentlsy  has 
reasoned  on  a  treatise  in  hia  possession,  which  he  calls  the  Arya  Sid- 
dhanta, and  assarts  to  have  bean  written  by  Aryabhatta."  Colebrooke 
saye  that  none  but  Bentley  bad  aeon  thia  work,  that  the  manuscript 
Waa  not  forthcoming,  that  Bent  ley  himself  did  not  understand  Sanskrit, 
that  the  natives  about  bim  well  knew  bis  notions,  and  that  he  waa  aa 
likely  aa  hia  friend  Colonel  Wilford  (who  from  hia  ignorance  of  Sanskrit 
had  had  some  very  curious  impostures  palmed  upon  bim)  to  have 
been  imposrd  upon.  With  regard  to  his  own  manuscript  Colebrooke 
adverts  to  the  fact  of  its  being  (with  the  rest  of  bis  Oriental  library) 
deposited  at  tbe  India  House,  in  a  situation  accessible  to  Sanskrit 
scholars.  And  with  respect  to  Bentley 's  celebrated  test,  nam* ly,  that 
tablet  most  have  been  constructed  at  tbo  titmi  when  thvy  bout  repre- 
sent the  state  of  the  heavens,  Cole"rooke  adverts  to  an  instance  in 
which  Bontley  himself  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  Or  cause  it  would 
have  |>roved  that  a  certain  aat  of  tables,  whioh  now  exist,  were 
written  fourteen  hundred  years  kenct-  But  as  we  have  nothing  here 
to  do  with  Bentley,  except  to  give  sufficient  reason  for  not  taking  as 
an  authority  a  writer  whose  name  ia  very  well  known  (perhaps  batter 
than  that  or  any  recent  writer)  in  connection  with  our  subject,  wo 
refer  toe  reader  to  tbe  •  Asiatio  Journal '  (March,  1826,  vol.  xxi)  for 
furthsr  information. 

The  writers  who  are  moat  cited  by  Hindoo  astronomers  bear  the 
tiiiaiea  of  Varaba-coihira  and  Brahmegupta.  Tbe  astronomers  at  Ujein 
place  Bkajimkoopta  at  A.D.  62b,  and  Mr.  Colebrooke,  from  hia  own 
description  of  the  position  of  certain  stars  with  respect  to  the  equinox, 
thinks  he  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  His  work, 
called  the  Brahma  Sphuta  Siddhanta,  generally  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  Brahma  Siddhanta,  which  appears  to  be  a  correction  of  a 
treatise  of  the  latter  name,  was  found  in  an  imperfect  state  by  Mr. 
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reader's  sole  authority)  has  discussed  tbe  question ;  and  assuming  that 
the  age  of  a  table  is  most  probably  that  at  whioh,  one  result  with 
another,  it  beat  represents  tbe  heavens,  baa  deduced  the  year  a.d.  1000, 
or  tberoabouU,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya  elddhanta.  Tbe  principle  ia 
a  fair  one;  and  Colebrooke  at  one  time  acknowledged  great  force  in 
Bentley  a  argument.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  Hindoo  writers  were 
in  the  habit  of  correcting  their  works  from  time  to  time,  without 
altering  their  names .  so  that  it  ia  very  possible  that  there  may 
always  have  been  aSurya-siddbanta,  from  the  earliest  time*  of  Hindoo 
astronomy.  The  name  of  the  author,  according  to  Bentley,  ia  Varaha- 
mihira  ;  out  Colebrooke  doea  not  mention  any  author,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  and  certainly  disputes  Bentley 's  assertion,  which  also  over- 
turns itself,  thus  : — Bentley 'a  method  (which  was  also  that  of  Builly 
and  Hay  fair,  though  their  concl unions  were  very  different),  as  applied 
by  himself,  throws  the  tables  of  Brabmegupt*  into  the  6th  century : 
now  Brahmegupta  mentiona  Varaha,  who  is  nevertheless,  by  Bentiey'a 
own  conclusion  from  another  source,  the  author  of  the  Surya  aid- 
dhanta  in  the  11th  century.  Perhaps  it  was  this  dilemma  which 
drove  its  author  to  assert  forgery  upon  forgery,  until  he  had  act  all 
right. 

It  thus  appears  tbat  there  ia  ordinarily  good  evidence  for  a  succes- 
sion of  writers  from  tho  commencement  of  tbe  Christian  era  up  to 
tbo  12th  century,  with  no  very  great  allowance  of  antiquity  to  those 
who  ars  cited  by  tbe  rsrlieet  writers  now  remaining.  There  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  tbe  supposition  that  tbe  chain  of  authors 
went  back  to  tho  time  of  Alexander  at  least,  since  it  is  i 
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calculation  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses ;  riling  and  seUing  of  tho  pi 
position  of  tbe  moon's  cusps ;  observation  of  altitudes  by  the  guoinoo; 
conjunctions  of  planets  with  each  other  and  with  start ;  the  astrono- 
mical sphere  and  its  circles  ;  the  construction  of  sines ;  tho  rectifica- 
tion of  the  apparent  pleuet  (?)  from  mean  motions  ;  ttio  cause  of  lunar  , 
and  solar  eclipses ;  and  the  construction  of  the  anmllary  sphere.  It 
aiao  contains  algebra  and  mensuration. 

From  hia  astronomical  data  Colebrooke  infers  that  Varaha- 
tfiHiRA  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  5th  ceotnry,  which  ia  also  the  date 
assigned  to  him  by  the  astronomers  at  Ujein.  He  is  the  author  or  a 
system  of  aetiology  (including  astronomy),  which  he  declares  he  has 
compiled  from  earlier  writers.  There  is  another  Vahara-mihira,  whom 
the  sam«  a-tronomern  place  in  A.D.  200.  But  popular  tradition  places 
Varaha-mihira  in  the  time  of  Vikramaditya  (aa.  66),  and  names,  as 
hereafter  noticed,  several  of  hia  contemporaries.  Mo  hiatoriosl 
evidence  ten'  ling  to  impeach  tuia  tradition  has  yet  bean  put  forward, 
not  prominently  at  least. 

Artabhatta,  known  to  the  Arabs  under  ths  name  of  Arjabahar,  is 
plated  by  Colebrooke,  after  much  discussion,  at  not  later  than  the 
6U»  century,  possibly  not  far  from  tbe  first  He  wrote  both  on 
astronomy  and  algebra,  but  none  of  hia  writings  have  been  found, 


the  Brahmin ical  system  existed  before  tbe  time  of  thst  conqueror. 
The  only  question  which  is  worth  diaousaing  is,  whether  snything  waa 
received  from  tbe  Greeks,  and  if  so,  whether  it  an  without  inter- 
change, and  enough  to  give  us  a  right  to  say  tbat  tbe  Ureeks  were  the 
primary  instructors  of  the  Hindoos.  If  not,  then  it  U  to  be  settled 
whether  the  Uiudooa  were  the  original  instructors  of  ths  Greek*.  It 
is  only  with  reference  to  this  question  that  the  antiquity  of  Hindoo 
aairouomy  is  of  much  independent  interest,  as  a  matter  of  discussion 
at  least;  if  tbe  astronomy  travelled  westward,  then  we  must  place  a 
flourishing  period  of  it  before  the  time  of  Thales,  and  the  only  thing 
to  bo  said  is,  tbat  wo  must  probably  wait  for  tho  actual  aeoeruininent 
of  tbe  most  active  age  of  Hindoo  science,  till  we  know  that  or  other 
things.  But  if  it  travelled  eastward,  it  must  be  pretty  clesr,  from  the 
dates  given  above,  tbat  it  waa  the  science  of  Hippsrchus  and  hia  suc- 
cessors of  the  period  preceding  Ptolemy,  and  not  that  of  Ptolemy,  nor 
of  hia  Saracen  followers,  which  waa  communicated  to  tbe  Hindoos. 

There  is  some  evideuoe  of  communication  between  the  Greeks  and 
Hindoos,  such  ss  it  is ;  but  neither  DeUmbre  nor  Bentley  could  pro* 
duce  it.  All  that  can  be  obtained  from  tbe  actual  theories  and  methods 
amounts  to  very  little  indeed,  in  establishing  any  connection ;  while 
there  are  hints  and  processes  by  tbe  dosen  to  which  there  is  no  resem- 
blance whatever  in  the  Greek  writings.  Varaha-mihira,  according  to 
Colebrooke,  aays  that  tbe  Yavanas  (loniaos  or  Greeks)  are  barbaruns, 
but  tbat  thia  acienoe  (astronomy)  ia  well  established  among  them,  and 
they  (tho  learned  in  it,  we  suppose)  srs  revered  like  holy  sagas.  The 
name  of  Ysvsna-charya,  whiou  occurs  frequently  in  Hindoo  compila- 
tions, is  thought  by  the  same  writer  to  have  reference  to  some 
European;  and  he  thinks  he  sees  in  a  work  entitled  Komaca  Siddhanta 
a  title  which  has  some  allusion  to  the  astronomers  of  the  weaL  But 
norcrtbelesa  in  another  place  Colebrooke  cites  one  Faroneswara  as  a 
known  Sanskrit  writer.  Besides  this,  titers  are  several  words  of  Greek 
origin,  and  used  in  their  Greek  meaning.  First  ftoro,  for  astrological 
prediction,  in  the  sense  of  determining  the  Hour— "  Vshara  mihira. .. 
derives  the  word  from  ahoratra,  day  and  nigbt. ...  But  thia  f 
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Authors  prior  to  or  contemporary  with  tbe  last  named  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  and  evon  cited ;  such  are  Palisa,  Paraaara,  and  others; 
but  none  of  their  writings  are  preserved. 

Bhascara  Acbarta,  tbe  author  of  tbe  Liliwati,  Viga  Ganita, 
8iddhanuvsiromam  (of  which  the  two  former  are  parts),  and  other 
works,  is  very  confidently  placed  by  Colebrooke  a.d.  1150. 

The  celebrated  work  on  astronomy,  the  8urya-siddbanta,  ia  of 
unoertain  date.  Tbe  term  siddhanta  means  a  system  of  astronomy, 
and  surya  ia  tbe  sun.  Tbe  oldest  writings  mention  a  work  of  thia 
name,  and  the  Arabs  state  tbat  among  tbe  systems  of  astronomy  of 
ths  Hindoos  there  ie  one  called  Arc*  (or  solar).  Tbe  tablea  mentioned 
at  the  beeinninn  of  this  article  are  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
substantially  taken  from  tbe  Surya  siddhanta,  aa  it  now  exists,  or 
from  a  common  source ;  but  whether  tbe  work  which  now  exists  is 
thst  which  was  mentioned  by  tho  sncieut  writers  msy  be  strongly 
(in  one  of  his  e.rly  papers,  before  he  became  Lis 


of  a  word,  by  dropping  both  the  first  and  but  syllables,  ia  not  conform- 
able to  tbe  analogies  of  Sanskrit  etymology.'*  Meat  dreti-Accwa,  used 
in  the  tame  astrological  aeose  with  the  Greek  Sixares  and  Latin 
decanue.  Thirdly,  for  the  minute  of  a  degree,  tho  Hindoos  have 
adopted,  besides  their  own  eala,  one  taken  from  the  Greek  \rwra, 
hardly  altered  in  the  Sanskrit  lipta.  This  word  ia  Sanskrit  means 
smeared,  infected  with  poison,  eaten ;  and  the  dictionaries  give  no 
that  baa  any  affinity  with  its  special  acceptation  as  • 
i  in  the  writings  of  Brahmegupta.  Contra,  for  centre, 
resembling  the  Greek  assrsor,  is  not  easily  traced  to  any  Sanskrit  root. 
If  to  all  that  precedes  we  add  tbat  the  Hindoo  aatronomy  employe 
epicycles  about  as  much  as  Hipparehua  appears  to  have  dons,  but 
stops  decidedly  abort  of  tbe  use  of  them  made  by  Ptolemy,  it  seems 
very  likely,  especially  whon  we  consider  the  sge  in  which  their  ear li eat 
cited  writers  must  be  placed,  thst  they  had  some  commtinics'.ion  with 
the  Greeks,  or  their  writings,  before  or  immediately  after  tbe  Christian 
era.  And  this  surmise,  founded  on  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
their  astronomy  and  tbat  of  the  Greeks,  receives  an  additional  probs- 
a  the  atate  of  their  political  affairs.  In  the  first  century 
era  waa  the  celebrated  |  ' 
reign  the 
Vabara-mihira, 

century,  ia  the  name,  according  to  Professor  Wilson,  of  one  of  nine 
who  were  called  tbe  gems  of  the  court  of  this  prince.  Tbe  prince 
just  mentioned  waa  a  noted  promoter  of  knowledge,  and  tbe  period 
waa  a  n-markubls  one.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  at  this 
period,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  times  of  Hipparehua  and 
Ptolemy  au  effort  waa  made  to  obtain  information  from  Greek 


ate  ui  meir  political  smurs.  in  me  nrsi  century 
the  celebrated  prince  Vikramaditya  of  Ujein,  from 
years  of  ths  Sam  vat  era  are  counted  (h.c  60). 
horn  Colebrooke  leaves  somewhere  in  tbe  5  th 
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writing*:  nor  would  it  be  unlikely  that  at  tho  same  time  those  notion* 
of  algebra  from  which  Dlopbanlus  wroU  hi*  work  were  given  in 
exchange.  It  U  exceedingly  difficult  to  make,  any  other  conjecture 
which  will  explain  the  existence  of  tfaia  solitary  work  on  algebra 
among  the  Greeks ;  but  that  the  Hindoos  received  at  this  time  all 
their  astronomy  is  very  unlikely.  In  several  pointa  it  differs  mate- 
rially from  tho  Bjstom  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  some  it  U  more  correct  : 
for  instance,  in  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  tho  length  of  the 
tropical  year,  and  the  synodic  period  of  the  moon. 

It  la  worth  noting  that  the  deposition  which  existed  among  Greek 
writers  to  send  their  old  sages  to  India  to  learn  the  principles  of 
astronomy  and  other  sciences  does  not  oommenco  till  after  the 
Christian  era. 

We  may  now  leave  the  question  of  tho  antiquity  of  Hindoo  science, 
and  proceed  to  giro  some  account  of  its  materials.  Tbe  works  in 
which  it  is  contained  are  usually  written  in  verse,  and  in  short  and 
obscure  precepts,  intended  to  bo  committed  to  memory :  tbe  commen- 
tator* take  every  verse,  and  almost  every  word,  in  succession.  The 
moat  peculiar  feature  of  these  books  is  the  general  absence  of  demon- 
stration :  results  ouly  are  frequency  announced.  It  cannot  bo  denied 
that  there  is,  particularly  in  the  algebraical  part,  a  frequent  succession 
of  steps,  of  which  the  connection  is  points  i  out  in  a  manner  which 
makes  the  Inst  of  those  •tcpe  n  necessary  consequence  of  the  first. 
But  though  a  Hindoo  writer  may  fall  into  the  road  of  demonstration 
in  any  part  of  bis  journey,  and  remain  there  for  a  time,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  with  him  entirely  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  that  he 
does  not  feci  himself  at  all  bound  to  give  proof. 

It  sceina  to  uj  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  ever 
was  any  such  thing  among  those  writers,  or  their  predecessors,  as  a 
connected  system  of  demonstration ;  there  are  few  propositions  cither 
of  their  geometry  or  algebra  which  muht  not  have  been  found  by 
trial,  and  verified  numerically  or  graphically ;  or  elre  procured  from 
empirical  propositions  by  the  mode  of  occasional  demonstration  ju»t 
alluded  to.    But  it  mn«t  be  allowed  that  here  and  there  we  have  a 


proposition  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  an  origin  without  pre-  '  the  elements),  that  we  have  not  felt  ourselves  sbl< 
suining,  not  only  power  of  demonstration,  but  methods  of  considerable  [  deficiency.    It  is  not  however  of  much  oonsoquenos. 


when  it  was  afterward*  introduced  into  Europe  by  too  Arabs,  who 
seem  to  have  borrowed  this  idea  from  India.  Those  who  hold  tho 
oscillatory  motion  fix  it  at  from  24°  to  27°  on  each  side  of  a  mean 
position.  The  revolutions  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  of  tbe  moon  are 
given  within  a  fraction  of  a  day  of  what  they  are  now  known  to  be ; 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  24°,  too  large  oven  for  tbeir  tints.  The 
inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  made  4*  30';  thoee  of  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Saturn,  2°  each ;  of  Mars,  1°  3C ;  of  Jupitsr,  1°.  The 
circumferences  of  the  orbits  (obtained,  it  is  said,  upon  th*  purely 
speculative  idea  that  they  all  move  with  the  same  actual  velocity)  are 
given  in  yojanut,  a  measure  which  appears  to  have  been  used  in 
different  senses,  and  which  cannot  be  very  well  settled.  This  yojano. 
contains  four  erotat,  and  the  modern  cross  is  I'D  statute  mile*. 
According  to  Colebrooke,  Aryabhatta  gave  3300  yojanae  for  tbe  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  which,  if  the  cross  were  the  modem  one, 
would  be  25,080  statute  miles,  or  687  mils*  to  a  degree  :  this  degree 
of  accuracy  must  be  accidental.  With  regard  to  the  motions  of  the 
node*  and  apsides  of  th*  planets,  which  the  Hindoo  writers  profess  to 

with  ttclsBbo7thetn»ooltbAa  "to  thr^^eo*****.!  parte of  MtrO* 
nomy,  the  Hindoos  knew  the  inequality  of  the  planetary  motions 
which  is  called  the  equations  of  the  centre,  though  their  values  of 
theso  equations  are  not  very  correct  They  had  about  as  much  of 
that  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Ptolemaic  system  as  is  reported 
to  hsve  been  invented  by  Hipparcbus ;  th*  principal  variation  being 
that  tbeir  epicycles  are  made  (by  several  of  their  astronomers)  oval, 
instead  of  circulsr.  This  is  enough  of  tbe  actual  details  of  tbe 
aitronomy  for  our  present  purpose ;  those  who  would  know  more  of 
it  must  search  the  tedious  and  disjointed  pages  of  the  authors  whom 
we  have  cited.  No  one  of  them  would  trouble  himself  to  collect  into 
one  page  the  actual  numerical  elements  of  the  astronomy  on  which 
they  were  all  writing;  and  it  is  consequently  so  difficult  to  understand 
their  several  accounts  (since,  in  case  of  apparent  contradiction,  we 
cannot  know  whether  they  speak  of  tho  same  or  of  different  values  of 

"  i  to  supply  the 
or  tho  elements 


generality.    Though  tbe  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Euclid,  never  pub-  '  of  the  Hindoo  astronomy  are  only  iuU 
fished  anything  of  a  mathematical  nature  without  demonstration,  it  ! 
does  not  follow  that  even  they  had  demonstration  from  the  beginning; 
and  the  hints  given  by  Proolus  on  the  progress  of  geometry  would 
almost  support  the  contrary  notion.   The  idea  of  an  ondemonstrated 
mathematical  system  may  appear  a  strange  one,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  are,  in  this  matter,  tbe 
pupils  of  the  Greeks,  and  cover,  till  of  late  years,  even  so  much  as 
hear.!  of  any  science  which  was  independent  of  their  own  masters, 
except  what  >>as  been  added  among  themselves ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  any  different  tno.le  of  proreeding  may  seem  strange,  when 
mere  possibility  of  such  a  mode  has  never  been  made  a  matte 
discussion  among  us. 

Alison  of  ths  daily  motions  of 
Ptolemy,  and  Laland* 
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Tbe  followiug  is  Colebrooke'*  eompnrison 
tbe  several  pl-uets,  according  to  tbe  Hindoos 
(it  is  not  worth  while  to  substitute  any  a»troo< 
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date  and  tbe  discussions  upon  it.  We  have  not  at  all  entered  upon 
tbe  refutations  which  it  is  still  customary  to  give  to  Bailly  on  point* 
connected  with  tbe  theory  of  gravitation.  That  writer  imagined  that 
by  correcting  the  various  elements  of  ths  planets,  as  tney  now  are,  so 
as  to  reduce  them  to  what,  according  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  they 
should  have  been  at  tho  beginning  of  tbe  Cali  Vug,  a  remarkable 
agreement  was  found  between  the  results  and  the  recorded  elements 
of  Hindoo  astronomy.  There  is  such  agreement  in  one  or  two  case*, 
but  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
few  accordances  to  be  due  to  anything  but  accident 

Tbo  mixture  of  tho  mythological,  which  some  of  the  Hindoo  astro- 
nomers [tho  author  of  the  Surj  a  Siddhatita  and  also  Bha>cara ;  ths 
latter,  with  apparent  reluctance,  not  in  tbe  text,  and  only  briefly  in  tbe 
notes]  allow  to  appear  in  their  works,  and  which  seems  to  hsve  be- 
longed to  tbe  vulgar  creed,  presents  a  very  strange  appearance.  Both 
in  Hindoo  and  Burman  systems  eclipses  sre  caused  by  a  distinct  planet, 


It  appears  then,  that  Ptolemy's  daily  motion*  are  generally  too 
small,  but  that  tbe  Hindoo*  err  still  more  in  the  same  direction; 
except  only  in  the  synodie  motion  of  tbe  moon,  in  which  they  are 
much  more  correct  than  Ptolemy  :  th*  Surya  Siddhanta  in  particular, 
probably  tbe  later  work  of  the  two,  aud  therefore  the  more  likely  to 
be  misled  by  Ptolemy's  numbers  if  they  were  known,  agree*  entirely 
with  Lalande.  This  is  what  might  have  been  expected :  the  Hindoos 
were  not,  as  far  a*  appears,  noted  for  good  observations,  nor  very  apt 
to  record  them ;  but  they  sedulously  attended  to  eclipses,  tbe  pre- 
diction of  which  was  the  most  important  dnty  of  the  astronomer,  and 
hence  the  goodness  of  tbeir  determination  of  the  moon's  tfnedie 
motion. 

The  length  of  th*  sidereal  year  is  given  365*  6k  12"  30',  moro  than 
three  minutes  too  much ;  the  Hindoo  astronomical  year  is  sidereal, 
and  begins  when  tbe  sun  enters  tbe  sign  of  the  Ham.  But  tbeir 
tropical  year  is  365*  6"  604-,  much  nearer  tho  truth  than  that  of 
1'toW  and  Hipparchus,  which  was  366-1  6»  55-.  The  meridian  from 
which  they  reckon  is  that  of  Lanka,  which  some  take  to  be  Ceylon, 
the  name  of  a  lake  near  the  sources  of  tbe  Ganges ;  it  paases 

■  ** '  in  each  year, 
of  Ptolemy. 


Jiroogb  L'jein.    Their  precession  of  the 
which  is  much  more  correct  than  that  of" 
Most  of  the  Hindoo  writer*  do  not  suppose  "a  p 


bat 


'wTcXd 


Rahu,  of  a  oVrk  essence,  which  at  times  takes  both  tbe  sun  and  moon 
under  its  influence.  The  irregularities  of  the  planetary  motions,  tbeir 
stations,  retrogradatious,  and  departures  from  the  ecliptic,  are  caused 
by  deities  provided  for  the  purpose,  who  reside  at  the  uodes  and  points 
of  conjunction.  Aryabhatta,  according  to  Colebrooke,  not  only  gave 
the  true  solution  of  the  phenomsua  of  eclipses,  but  asserted  tbe 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  which  be  affirmed  to  be  carried  round  an 
axis  l>y  a  strong  wind.  Urahmtgupta  attributes  this  opinion  to  bira 
with  reproach,  and  asks  why,  in  such  case,  lofty  bodies  do  not  fail 

before  ths  12tb  century  (since  he  is  mentioned  by  Bha*cara>,  and  mhoto 
name  (Prithudaoa  Swaini>  doservoa  to  be  mentioned,  in  spite  of  our 
wish  to  keep  as  clear  of  tb*<e  unntai cable  appellatives  as  we  can, 
says — "The  objection  that  lofty  thing*  would  fall  is  contradicted; 
for  every  way  the  under  part  of  the  earth  is  also  the  upper,  since 
wherever  the  spectator  stands  on  th*  earth's  surface,  even  that  point  is 
the  uppermost  point."  But  the  same  commentator  adds  a  very 
scholastic  rea»on  for  ths  earth's  motion  causing  the  diurnal  changes. 
He  says  a  planet  cannot  bare  two  motions ;  moaning  tt«t  tbe  orbital 
motion  is  tbe  only  one  it  can  have,  and  that  the  diurnal  motion  is 
therefore  to  be  attributed  to  the  earth. 

The  gnat  point  of  contest  seems  to  have  been  whether  the  earth  ia 
stable  in  space  or  perpetually  falling ;  if  the  former,  whether  it  atsuds 
by  itself  or  upon  a  support  We  do  not  find  that  any  astronomers 
cited  by  our  authorities  support  the  notion  which  our  books  attribute 
to  the  Hindoos,  namely,  that  the  earth  stands  upon  an  elephant,  which 
itself  stand*  upon  a  tortoise,  which  tortoise  swims  in  a  sea  of  milk ; 
but  there  is  an  alluvion  to  this  eucceMsion  of  supports  in  a  passage  of 
Bhascara  cited  by  Colebrooke,  which  ii  on  other  accounts  worth 
the  quoting.  The  Jaina,  a  species  of  Buddhist  »ect,  affirmed  tbe  falling 
motion  of  tbe  earth ;  on  which  Bhascara  remarks—"  The  earth  stand* 
firm,  by  its  own  power,  without  other  support,  in  space.  If  there  be 
a  material  support  to  the  earth,  and  another  upholder  of  that,  and 
of  this,  and  so  on,  there  is  no  limit. 


no  limit.  If  finally  self- 
it  in  the  first  instance! 
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Why  not  recognise  it  In  this  multiform  earth  1  Ai  hral  Is  In  the  inn 
and  fire,  colduese  in  the  moon,  fluidity  in  water,  hsrdness  in  iron ;  ao 
mobility  ia  in  air,  aud  immobility  in  the  earth,  by  nature.  How 
wonderful  aro  the  implanted  faculties !  The  eartb  possessing  an 
attractive  foroe  "  (like  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone  for  iron,  adds  a 
commentator),  "  draws  towarda  itself  any  heavy  substance  aituated  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  that  substance  appears  at  if  it  fell. 
But  whither  can  the  earth  fall  in  ethereal  space,  which  la  equal  and 
alike  on  every  aide  1  Observing  the  revolution  of  the  stars  Baudd- 
haa  (Jains)  acknowledge  th»t  the  earth  baa  no  support,  but  as  nothing 
heavy  is  seen  to  remain  iu  the  atmosphere,  they  thence  conclude  that 
it  falls  in  ethereal  a]«ce.  Whence  doat  thoa  deduce,  O  Bauddha,  this 
idle  notion  P  Ac.  He  adds  in  his  notes,  "For  if  the  earth  were 
falling,  an  arrow  shot  into  the  air  would  not  return  to  it,  since  both 
would  descend.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  moves  slower  and  ia  over- 
taken by  the  arrow,  for  heaviest  bodies  fall  quickest,  and  the  earth  is 
heaviest.'' 

As  to  the  observations  and  instruments,  it  is  sufficiently  evident 

that  they  must  have  had  both.  Their  system  is  more  accurate  than 
that  of  Hipparchua  or  Ptolemy,  precisely  in  the  three  fundamental 
results  of  widely  separated  observations— the  tropical  year,  the  synodio 
month,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  But  no  observations 
have  been  preserved,  except  indirectly  in  remits;  Bbaskara  describes 
nine  instrument*,  including  tbe  quadrant,  semicircle,  circle,  armillary 
sphere,  horary  nog,  gnomon,  and  olepiydra. 

The  periods  of  the  Hindoos,  which  were  of  interest  as  long  as  it  was 
a  question  whether  th«  beginning  of  the  C'ali  Yug  was  or  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  epoch  of  actual  observation,  may  now  be  returned 
into  the  hands  of  the  mytbologiste,  warranted  as  long  as  ever.  A 
Yug,  or  age,  is  432,000  years ;  a  Maha-Yug,  ten  Yugs,  or  4.320,000 
years;  a  Calpa,  or  day  of  Brahma,  is  1000  alalia- Yugs,  or  4,320 
millions  of  years;  and  Brahma's  life  U  100  years  of  such  days  and 
nights,  of  which  about  one-half  is  past.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  expound  these  periods  by  combinations  of  astronomical 
cyclea ;  and  considering  that  tho  number  of  years  in  a  Calpa  has  382 
distinct  divisors,  it  is  not  wondrrful  that  various  modes  of  putting 
astronomical  periods  together  should  seem  equally  effective  in  this 
respect  It  is  just  as  well  to  leave  these  speculations,  and  to  remark 
what  a  power  of  expressing  large  numbers  was  given  by  the  Indian 
numeration,  now  universally  diffused.  Archimedes  wrote  a  book  (the 
'  Areiiarius  )  merely  to  prove  that  it  was  possible  to  express  such 
numbers  as  the  Brahmins  played  with  in  their  astronomical  computa- 
tions, and  spoke  of  to  the  people  in  the  common  mythological  stories. 

The  astronomy  of  the  Hindoos  would  have  bad  little  interest,  but 
for  their  arithmetic  and  algebra.  In  leaving  the  former  to  turn  to 
the  two  latter,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  feel  any  surprise  at  the  respect 
with  which  the  attronouiy  has  been  treated,  coupled  as  it  U  with  an 
arithmetic  which  ia  greatly  superior  to  any  which  the  Greeks  had, 

r  nation  ever  bad,  except  those  who 
For  even  supposing  Diophantua  to 
have  been  an  original  inventor,  which  we  greatly  doubt,  hie  work  is 
hardly  algebraical,  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term  can  be  applied  to 
the  science  of  India. 

We  shall  begin  by  describing  the  Liliwati  and  Yiya  Ounito,  the 
proper  subject  of  this  article,  presuming  the  reader  to  be  aware  that 
the  Indian  arithmetic  is  that  which  we  now  use,  and  that  both  this 
arithmetic  and  algebra  were  introduced  among  the  Arabs  from  India 
(as  the  Mohammedan  writers  themselves  inform  us),  through  whom 
they  were  transmitted  to  Kurope.  [Vieta.]  Bhascara  Acbarya  (a.D. 
1150,  as  already  mentioned)  vu  the  author  of  the  Liliwati  (called 
after  his  daughter),  and  the  Viga  Oaniia  (or  casual  calculus :  tiyi 
Santia,  computation).  These  two  works  form  the  preP 
Of  the  Sxddhantaaromani,  an  astronomical  work  of  the 

The  Liliwati  opens  with  a  salutation  to  Qaneea.  the  god  of  wisdom, 
ind  then  proceeds  to  describ*  the  system  of  weights  and  measure*. 
Then  follows  decimal  numeration,  briefly  described ;  and  the  tight 
operations  of  arithmetic,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
square,  cube,  square-root,  cube-root.  Reduction  of  fractions  to  a 
common  denominator,  fractions  of  fractions,  mixed  number*,  the  eight 
rules  applied  to  fractious  Cipher ; •  of  0  =  s;  &=0,  /0  0,  Ac, 
a -r-0,  tbe  submultiple  of  0,  called  infinite  by  the  commentator; 
a  x  0  =  0.  Inversion  of  processes,  the  solution  of  such  an  equation  as 
{  (x  -j-  a)  +  6}  e  —  d  =  «,  v.  bich  is  made  a  rule  of  arithmetic.  Rule  of 
false  position.  Rule  of  concurrence,  to  solve  x  +  y  =  a.  x—y  ■>  A,  and 
*±y  =  «.  Xs  —  jr  =  4.  A  problem  concerning  squares,  finding  paira  of 
fractions  tbe  sum  and  differenco  of  whoso  squares,  diminished  by  1, 
are  both  squares.  Solution  of  *>±  ax  =  b.  Rule  of  three.  Compound 
rule  of  three,  various  cases.  Interest,  discount,  partnership.  Time 
of  tilling  a  cittern  by  several  fountains  (a  practical  matter  to  those 
who  used  the  clepsydra).  Barter.  Presents  of  Kerns.  Alligation. 
Arithmetical  progression;  snms  of  squares  and  cubes.  Geometrical 
progression.    Right-angled  triangles ;  given  two  sides  to  find  the  third : 

*  Tbe  reader  will  easily  understand  tost,  to  save  room,  we  pet  down  a  sort  of 
table  of  contents,  brief,  but  we  hope  intetlMbt*.  When  we  state  a  result  alae- 
breieailr,  we  raisva  tbe  statement  for  a  European  abbrsTiaticn,  not  for  a  tran- 
script from  the  »ors.  We  hare  not  pur  down  same  thing,  of  minor 
i  anything 


also  to  find  sides  in  rational  numbers,  to  a  given  side  or  hypo  then  use : 
tegmenta  of  the  base  of  a  given  triangle ;  perpendicular  and  area,  the 
sides  being  given.  Pour-sided  figures,  areas,  eta,  sides  and  a  diagonal 
or  perpendicular  being  given.  Many  problems  relative  to  four-sided 
figures.  Circumference  of  a  circle  ia  diameter  x  3927  -7- 1250,  very 
nearly ;  but  x  22  -f-  7  is  adapted  to  practice  (tbe  first  answers  to 
3-1416):  area  is  \  diameter  x  circumference :  tbe  surface  of  the 
sphere  is  four  times  that  of  the  <_ 
is  surface  x  diameter  —  6.  Versed  1 
arc  and  diameter,  and  the  two  converses.  'By  103023,  84853,  70634, 
60000,  62065,  45922,  41031,  multiply  the  diameter,  and  divide  tbe 
products  by  1200UO,  the  quotients  are  severally  the  aides  of  polygons, 
from  the  triangle  to  the  enueagoo,  within  the  circle.'  To  determine 
roughly  the  chord  of  an  aro,  a  rule  is  used  which  amounts  to  the 
following:— 

sino  of  2ri*bt  *ng  1»  _    16  (i»-l) 

»        '  ~  6  a^iT+l 


For  1*  this  last  gives  66'3  instead  of  57*3,  and  the  relative  l_. 
diminishes  tip  to  90*.  A  corresponding  role  is  given  for  tbe  arc  of  "a 
chord.  The  solid  content*  of  a  cone,  pyramid,  cylinder,  prism,  aud 
truncated  cone  or  cylinder,  are  then  given,  and  rales  for  estimating  tbe 
contents  of  mounds  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  derived  from  experi- 
ment, the  height  being  greater  or  leas  according  as  tho  grain  is  coarser 
or  finer.  Various  roles  00  shadows  are  then  given,  derived  from  the 
geometrical  properties  of  a  rightaocled  triangle,  and  this  is  followed 
by  a  chapter  on  the  Cuttaca,  or  pulverizer,  presently  noticed.  The 
work  ends  with  a  chapter  on  combinations,  containing  questions  of 
this  kind !  any  number  of  digits  being  given,  aa  5,  5,  7,  8,  6,  required 
tbe  number  of  different  arrangements,  as  657S6,  57865,  78566,  Ac., 
and  a  rule  for  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  thus  formed. 

The  Viga  Oanita  commences  with  a  curiosity  of  the  Sanskrit 
language— a  sentence  in  which  each  of  the  leading  words  is  threefold 
in  meaning;  so  that  it  will  bear,  and  is  intended  to  bear,  three 
different  translations,  which  are  as  follows : — 

1.  I  revore  tho  unapparent  primary  matter,  which  sages  conversant 
with  theology  declare  to  be  productive  of  the  intelligent  principle, 
being  directed  to  that  production  by  tbe  sentient  being :  for  it  is  the* 
sole  element  of  all  which  la  apparent 

2.  I  adore  the  ruling  power,  which  sages  conversant  with  the  nature 
of  soul  pronounce  to  be  the  cause  of  knowledge,  being  so  explained  by 
a  holy  person :  for  it  is  the  one  element  of  all  which  is  apparent 

3.  I  venerate  that  unapparent  computation,  which  call  " 


arithmetic  which  ia  great 
aud  an  algebra  which  no 
derived  it  from  the  Hint 


affirm  to  be  the  means  of  comprehension,  being  expounded  by  a 
fit  person :  for  it  is  the  single  element  of  all  which  is  apparent 

Bhascara  then  proceeue  thus:  'Since  the  arithmetic  of  apparent 
(known)  quantity,  which  has  been  already  propounded  in  a  former 
treatise,  is  founded  on  that  of  unapparent  (unknown)  quantity,  and 
since  questions  to  be  solved  can  hardly  be  understood  by  any,  and  not 
at  all  by  such  as  have  dull  apprehensions,  without  the  application  of 
unapparent  quantity :  therefore  I  now  propound  the  operations  .  f 
analysis  (Vija  crya,  elemental  solution.)' 

According  to  Colebrooke,  wboso  words  we  abridge,  the  algebraic 
notation  of  the  Hindoos  is  aa  follows : — Abbreviations  and  initials  for 
symbols;  negative  quantities  with  a  dot;  no  mark  for  positive, 
except  the  absence  of  negative.  No  symbol  for  addition,  multiplica- 
tion, equality,  greater  or  less.  A  product  denoted  by  the  first 
syllable  of  a  word  subjoined  to  the  factors,  between  which  a  dot  is 
sometimes  placed.  In  fractions,  divisors  under  dividend  without  lino 
of  separation.  Tbo  two  sides  of  an  equation  are  one  under  tho  other, 
confusion  being  prevented  by  the  recital  of  the  steps  in  words  which 
always  accompanies  the  operation.  Symbols  of  unknown  quantity  aro 
various,  usually  initials  of  names  of  colours,  except  the  first,  which  is 
the  initial  of  yavait aval, '  a*  much  as : '  Bombelli  used  tanto  in  the  same 
sense.  Colour  mean*  unknown  quantity,  but  it*  Sanskrit  also  signifies 
a  letter,  and  letters  are  also  used,  either  from  the  alphabet,  or  from 
initial  syllables  of  subject*  of  the  problem.  Symbols  are  also  used  for 
variable  and  arbitrary  quantities,  and  sometimes  for  both  given  and 
sought  quantities.  Initials  of  square  and  solid  denote  those  powers, 
and  combined,  the  higher  powers,  reckoned  *  not  by  sums  of  powers, 
bat  by  their  products.  An  initial  syllable  also  marks  a  surd  root 
Polynomials  are  arranged  in  powers,  the  absolute  quantity  being 
always  last,  distinguished  by  an  initial  syllabic  denoting  known 
quantity.  Numeral  co-efficient*  are  employed,  integer  and  fractional, 
unity  being  always  noted  :  fractional  co-efficients  preferred  to  division 
of  unknown  quantities,  and  the  negative  dot  always  over  tho  numeral 
not  ovar  the  literal  character.  Tho  numeral  co-efficient  always  after 
the  unknown  quantity.  Positive  or  negative  terms  indiscriminately 
allowed  to  come  first :  and  every  power  repeated  on  both  aides  of  aa 
equation,  with  nought  for  the  co-efficient,  when  wanted. 

The  Arabian  algebraist*  have  no  symbols,  arbitrary  or  abbreviated, 
either  for  quantities  known  or  unknown,  positive  or  nogstive,  or  for 
the  steps  and  operations  of  an  algebraic  process ;  but  they  expre<s 

*  In  the  old  times  of  European  ale* bra,  some  woald  call,  for  Instance,  lbs 
sixth  power  tbs  •cubo-eube,'  as  hern*-  o»  x  others  would  sail  the  ninth 
power  by  tbe  sane  nam*,  as  betas  tbe  cob*  of  the  cube. 
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everything  by  words  at  length.  Tbe  description  of  the  Hindoo  nota- 
tion always  led  us  to  suspect  that  thrre  wa*  some  communication  with 
Hindoo  algebra  otbt  and  aboTO  that  which  waa  mad*  through  the 
id  the  preceding  account,  with  that  which  follows,  will  lead 
who  knows  tba  history  of  algabra  to  wish  that  there  bad 

.of  a 

l  contains  aa  follows,  it  being  presumed  that  the  pre- 
ceding aocount  of  Hindoo  notation  will  prevent  the  reader  from 
imagining  that  the  algebraical  lymboli  which  we  here  employ  are  oon- 
taioed  in  the  work  : — The  rulee  for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  positive  and  negative  quantities :  the  rulre  for  the 
square  and  square  roots  of  the  same,  it  being  diatiuctly  specified 
that  the  aqoare  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is  imaginary.  Rulee  for 
the  ci|>ber,  aa  in  the  Lillwati;  but  here  it  is  more  distinctly  stated  that 
"  the  fraction  of  which  the  denominator  is  cipher  is  termed  an  infinite 
quantity."  The  oommentator  Chriahna  is  well  worth  quoting  on  this 
point :— "  As  much  as  the  diriaor  is  diniinifilied,  so  much  is  the  quo- 
tient increased.  If  the  oivisor  be  reduced  to  the  utmost,  the  quotient 
ia  to  the  utmost  increased.  But  if  it  can  be  specified  that  the  amount 
of  the  quotient  is  so  much,  it  has  not  been  raised  to  the  utmost,  for  a 
quantity  greater  than  that  can  be  assigned.  The  quotient  therefore  ia 
indefinitely  great,  and  is  rightly  termed  infinite."  Then  follow  arith- 
metical operations  on  unknown  quantities,  and  couibinatioaa  of 
them.  Surds,  the  usual  opcratiooe  on  them,  the  rationalisation  of 
surd  denominators,  and  tha  extraction  of  square  root*.  The  rule  for 
the  extraction  of  such  a  surd  as  the  square  root  of  a  +  •/  b  +  */e+ 
is  worth  oiling  as  a  proof  of  the  decided  character  of  their  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  algebra.  Lot  1/  (a*  —  6  —  c)  =  t,  4  (a  +  «)  = /, 
4  (a  —  «)  ™  g,  -/  (P  —  ol )  »  A ;  then  the  square  root  required  is 


+  -J 


/-* 


+  Sg. 


The  Cullaca,  or  pulveriser,  is  the  role  for  the  eolation,  in  integers, 
of  or  -£  ty  =■  e ;  a,  6,  and  c  being  integers.  There  ia  no  need  to 
describe  it,  as  it  ia  the  rule  whioh  ia  now  found  in  every  European 
book  on  the  theory  of  numbers,  and  which  proceeds  by  resolving 
o  -7-  6  into  a  continued  fraction.  The  Hindoos  giro  no  use  of  con- 
tinued fractions  except  in  this  rule,  though  it  ia  obvious,  from  the  skill 
with  wbieh  they  manage  the  reduction  of  fractions  to  nearly  equal 
fractions  of  more  simple  terms,  that  they  moat  have  applied  eontiuuod 
fractioua,  directly  or  indirectly,  probably  by  means  of  thia  very  rule.  We 
do  not  mean  to  eay  that  they  had  continued  fractions,  but  only  the  pro- 
ces*e»  involved  in  the  use  of  them,  and  power  of  attaining  tbeir  results. 

The  Wrgtypracnti,  or  principle  of  the  square,  ia  a  rule  which  is 
remaikable.  aa  the  whole  of  it  waa  not  ueed  in  Europe  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  consists  ia  a  rule  for  finding  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  solutions  of  |f*  •»  ox'-fl  (a  being  an  integer  which  ia 
not  a  square)  by  means  of  one  solution  given  or  found,  end  of  feeling 
for  one  solution  by  making  a  solution  of  y3  =«•  or* +  6  give  a  solution  of 
y*  jo  cuH  +  t1.  It  amounts  to  the  following  theorem  :—  If  j>  and  q  bo  one 
act  of  values  of  x  and  y  ia  y*  =  ox2  +  6,  and  p'  and  q'  the  same  or  another 
set,  then  «f>  +  itf  and  a»»'  +  qq'  are  values  of  x  and  »  in  y*  =  ox»+ft> . 
From  this  it  is  obvious  that  one  solution  of  y  =  ox*  +  1  may  be  nude 
to  give  any  number,  and  that  if,  taking  b  at  pleasure,  jr  =  ojt  +  b*  can 
be  solved  so  that  x  and  y  are  divisible  by  6,  then  one  preliminary 
solution  of  y3  ox*  + 1  can  be  found.  Another  mode  of  trying  for  solu- 
tions  is  the  combination  of  the  preceding  with  the  Cuitaea,  as  follows : — 
Lety  ■{,!■  f,  satisfy  y5  —  ox*-*  b:  then  solve  pa-*-  q  sa  6w,  and 


••■♦'^-Ft2)' 


unlc»s  a  be  the 


It  is  than  said  that  y'  =  ox»  —  1  is  impossible 
of  two  squares;  and  some  miscellaneous  pro- 

Tbe  chapter  on  simple  equations  requires  no  particular  description ; 
many  of  the  example*  are  geometrical,  aa — Given  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
to  find  the  perpendicular.  In  the  chapter  on  quadratic  equations  the 
well-known  rules  are  given,  and  some  cubic  and  biquadratlo  equations 
(special  cases  of  course)  are  solved  by  completion  of  the  cubes  and 
squares.  The  two  roots  are  mentioned,  whan  positive,  and  it  is  said, 
"  people  do  not  approve  an  absolute  negative  number,"  on  which  the 
commentators  speak  as  if  the  negative  roots  were  seen,  but  not  ad- 
mitted. The  property  of  the  right-angled  triangle  is  proved  in  a 
•  :  first,  by  the  eimilarity  of  the  right-angled  triangles 
by  the  perpendicular  on  the  bypothenuse  to  the  whole  and 
to  one  another:  next,  by  the  method  called  Indian.  Various  of  the 
propositions  in  Euclid's  second  book  are  proved.  In  the  chapter  on 
equations  of  more  than  one  unknown  quantity  questions  both  of  the 
determinate  and  indeterminate  kind  aro  considered. 

In  the  next  chapter  are  considered  the  equations  ox  +  bx1  y' ; 
(r  +  y)' +  (.r+yr,;=  2x*  +  2y*;  ox4  — 6x!=y';  x-y  =  vs,  x*-fy'  = 
so1 :  -'  in  what  period  ia  the  aum  of  a  progression  continued  to  a  certain 
period  tripled,  its  first  term  being  three,  and  the  common  difference 
two; "  ax'  +  &y'  =  »!  and  a z1— Oy1  +  1  ■»*?' ;  x1  +  y5  =  eJ  and  x+y 
•=  s»«;  x'  +  y'  +  xy  =  »;',  and  xe-t-yv  +  1  =«■  w!; 

V^T*)*  ^(*,  +  y')+  V(x  +  y  +  2)  +  */(*+y-2) 
+  ^(y*-x*  +  S)  =  r!; 


oC 


y  +  x  +  8  =  »!,y  —  x-r  3  =  «es,  y'  +  x'  — 4  =  t*,y5— x*  +■ 12  —  u*, 
—  x  =  ps,  and  * +  w  ■*-<  +  «  +  i>  +  2  =*'•';  x'  +  y"-t-l  —  fi,  xs  —  y3*-  1  -—  u\ 
x5  +  yJ  —  1  =  »:and  xs  — y!  — 1  =  ies;  3x+  1  =  e! and  5x  + 1  =  «c3; 
3x+l  =rsand3rs  +  l  =-w»;  2x*  —  2y' -e  3  =  r' and  3x*  +  Sy*  +  3 
=  w*;  x3  — o  =  fry;  x1  — 6  =  5y;  5-r'  +  3  =  ICy ;  4 x  +  3y  +  2  = 
xy;  rmxy  =  20  (e  +  w  +  x  +  y);  x  +  y  +  xs  +  y5  +  xy  =  (23  —  x — jf)9\  -J  k 
4x  +  3y +  2  =  xy ;  2xy  =  68  —  lOx—  14  y. 

Mr.  Colebrooke  has  also  given  the  algebra  of  Brahmegupta,  belog  * 
chapter  of  the  Brahmv-sphuta^siddlianta.  It  cootaina  the  operutions 
of  algebra,  barter,  interest,  progression,  plane  geometrical  quoetione 
(the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  is  called  3  for  practice, 
and  %f  10  for  more  accuracy),  and  many  of  the  more  practical  applica- 
tiona  of  arithmetic,  as  in  the  LiliwstL  AUo  the  Cuilaca,  simple)  and 
quadratic  equations,  the  indeterminate  equation  y1  =  ax1  +  b,  and 
miscellaneous  problems.  The  whole  of  this  algabra  is  oooUincd  in 
Colebrooke's  'Algebra,  with  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  from  the 
Sanacrit  of  Brahmegupta  and  Bhaecara,'  London,  1317.  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  in  1816,  publi.hed  at  Bombay  a  tran-lstion  of  the  l.iliwatl 
from  the  Persian,  with  an  appendix  on  the  mode  iu  which  arithmetic 
it  now  taught  iu  Hindoo  schools;  and  (Loudon,  1813)  Mr.  Edward 
Strachey  published  a  great  part  of  the  Viga  Ganita,  also  from  the 
P«T«iau,  with  Mr.  Davis's  notes.  It  remains  to  mention  that,  by  the 
extracts  which  were  made  from  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  it  appears  that 
the  Hindoo  arithmetic  of  ainee  was  more  perfect  than  could  be 
gathered  from  what  is  said  of  the  mode  of  finding  chorda  io  the 
Liliwati.  They  had  a  table  of  aloes,  calculated  by  tbe  method  of 
second  differences  for  every  3}~  from  0°  to  00*;  and  among  their 
astronomical  usee  of  thia  table  is  one  which  is  equivalent  to  the  equa- 
tion ci  (sin  a)  =coeo  do.  (Delambre,  'A.tron.  Anc,'  i.  450.)  The 
minimum  of  trigonometrical  formuh 


sin!x  +  coa'x  ~  1,  sin  SO*  =■     sin  60*  -  4  -/8 
aln*4A  =  4(l—  cos  A); 

out  how  they  were  to  find  out  a  theorem  equivalent  to  A*  'in  x  = 
—  4  Bin*  4  A  *  sin  x,  with  only  this  amount  of  formula;,  he  does  not 
say. 

The  Mohammedans  brought  but  ft  small  part  of  thia  splendid  body 
of  algebra  into  Europe,  The  work  of  Motiammed  ben-Musa,  which  is 
sufficiently  ahown  by  Dr.  Koeen  in  his  translation  to  have  had  aa 
Indian  origin  (and  indeed  00  one  now  questions  that  origin),  cootaina 
merely  simple  and  quadratic  equations  of  the  determinate  kind,  applied 
to  various  questions  connected  with  pecuniary  traueactiona.  The 
algebra  of  Diophantua  ia  more  Indian  in  its  character,  aa  it  treats 
entirely  of  those  problems  which  are  therefore  called  DvrphanUne, 
namely,  integer  solutions  of  indeterminate  equations.  It  is,  to  all 
appearance,  a  part  of  the  Indian  algebra,  aimilar  in  its  contents  to 
some  of  the  nlswu  s  of  problems  which  fill  the  two  last  chapters  uf  tbe 
Viga  Ganita,  translated  into  that  strict  and  consecutive  mode  of 
democntratioo  which  tbe  Greek  mattiertintivians  (fortunately  for  us) 
never  dispensed  with.  But,  while  granting  to  the  first  European 
algebraist  full  credit  for  the  superior  completeness  of  his  mode  of 
exposition,  every  comparison  confirms  us  more  and  more  in  the 
impression  that  tbe  Hindoo  was  his  teacher :  whether  we  consider  the 
probable  era  of  the  older  Indian  algebraists,  or  the  contents  of  the 
book  itself,  it  ia  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  Tbe  extra- 
vagant mania  of  Baiily,  and  the  reaction  caused  by  the  writings  of 
Delambre,  have  left  no  medium  opinion  upon  Hindoo  antiquity; 
and  conclusions  founded  on  tbe  most  sober  views  of  history,  and  the 
moat  usual  modes  of  chronological  reasoning,  have  been  entirely  kept 
out  of  eight.  In  both  our  auspicious  with  respect  to  ancient  iu  tar- 
course  between  tbe  two  nations,  namely,  that  the  Iudians  received 
some  astronomy  between  the  time  of  Uipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  and 
communicated  some  algebra,  which  was  finally  aystematised  by  Dio- 
we  think  we  derive  some  support  from  tbe  period  at  which 


kingdom  of  Bactria  waa  in  existence.  That  principality 
ed  and  partly  colonised  by  Greeks  at  a  time  when  the 
of  Hipparchua  muat  havo  been  in  the  hands  of  Greek 
astronomers,  if  of  those  of  any  country ;  and  to  put  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  Bactrian  Greeks  knowing  of  Hipparchua,  is  to  put  a  much 
stronger  one  in  the  way  of  Hindooe  having  the  same  information. 
Again,  though  it  is  possible  that  Hindoos  might  have  taught  algebra 
to  Greeks  in  Bactria,  it  is  impossible  that  the  latter  could  have  com- 
municated it  to  the  former,  since  Bactria  ceased  to  be  a  Grecian 
kingdom  about  aa  140;  and  Diophatitus,  though  his  time  is  not 
known,  has  never  been  supposed  to  have  lived  till  two  or  three 
centuries  aft  r  the  Chrietiau  era.  Granting,  which  is  likely  enough, 
that  Greeks  remained  in  Bactria  after  their  government  waa  over- 
thrown by  the  Scythians,  and  that  they  retained  tbe  knowledge  of 
Grecian  art* ;  grauting  also  that  the  descendants  of  these  same  Ureeks 
became  in  time  incorporated  with  the  Hindoo  rao»  after  Vicramaditya 
had  checked  the  advance  of  the  Scythians,  and  established  a  govern- 
ment wbieh  was  likely  enough  to  attract  the  remaining  Greeks  of 
Bactria,  and  more  particularly  the  learned  among  them — this,  though 
a  reasonable  aocount  of  the  transmission  from  Ureeoe  to  Indie  of  the 
astronomy  of  Uipparchus,  gives  no  clue  whatever  to  that  of  tbe 
algebra.  Colebrooke's  researches  give  a  chain  of  algebraical  writers 
who  are  cited,  each  by  his  successor,  and  who  begin  (even  upon  lilt 
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mod*  of  estimation)  at  the  very  time  when  Diophantu* 
probably  wrot- ;  and  to  auppoaa  anything  like  ao  immediate  and 
direct  transmission  of  a  Greek  writing  to  India,  and  an  immediate 
cultivation  aud  extension  of  iu  resulta.  ia  to  atart  an  hypothesis  which 
not  only  bear*  on  the  faoe  of  it  the  purpose  which  it  ia  to  *erve,  but 
pays  far  too  high  a  compliment  to  the  natives  of  India,  whether  as 
recipient*  of  the  knowledge  of  others,  or  a*  extender*  of  their  own. 
There  ia  one  diinoultv  iu  the  way  of  our  own  opinion  a*  to  the  algebra, 
and  that  not  a  email  one:  Why  did  not  tho  Greek*,  or  the  Ureek, 
obtain  the  Indian  principle  of  local  value  in  numeration  at  the  aame 
time  a*  he  learnt  their  algebra  ? 

Y 1G  I'M  US,  a  deacon  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  happened  to  be  at 
Constantinople  when  Theodora,  wife  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  deter 
mined  to  depose  Pupa  Svlverius,  who  had  iucurred  hrr  displeasure  for 
reason*  not  very  clearly  ascertained,  Anastasiu*  Bibliotbecaria*  say* 
that  Sylveriu*  had  refused  to  reinstate  in  the  see  of  Constantinople 
the  patriarch  Antbimus,  who  had  been  deposed  through  the  influence! 
of  Pope  Agapetus  1.,  the  predecessor  of  Sylveriu*,  on  the  charge  of 
heresy.    A  charge  waa  brought  against  Sylveriua  of  having  held  cor- 


respondence with  the  Goths,  who  were  besieging  Romo  iu  a.d  537 ; 
upon  which  Beliaariu.,  who  commanded  in  that  city,  arreted  Sylve- 
riu*, stripped  him  of  hi*  pontifical  garments,  and  banished  him  to 


P..tara  in  Asia  Minor.  Belisarius  then,  according  to  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received  from  Theodora,  ordered  the  clergy  of  Koine  to 
prooeed  to  a  new  election,  suggesting  at  tb*  aame  time  the  deaoou 
Vigiliua,  who  had  been  intriguing  with  tb*  court  of  Constantinople,  as 
the  fittest  candidate.  Vigiliua  waa  accordingly  elected  in  November 
537,  and  he  *oon  after  repaired  to  Rome,  wh^re  be  waa  installed  in  hie 
seo  through  the  influence  of  Belisarius.  His  election  however  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  having  been  forced  and  unlawful,  and  tbe 
historian*  of  the  Church  consider  him  a*  an  intruder  as  long  as  Sylve- 
riu* Hv«d.  Vlgiliu*  i*  said  by  some  to  have  agreed  with  Theodora  to 
reject  the  Councd  of  Cbaloedon,  and  to 
Anthimus,  Throdoaioa,  bi»hop  of  Alexandria, 
tained  Kutycbian  doctrine*.  Llberatu*  Diacoou*  and  Pagi  q« 
letters  of  Vigiliua  in  proof  of  hi*  connivance  at  these  doctrine*.  _  It  ia 
also  aaid  that  he  paid  a  Urge  mm  of  money  to  Theodora  to  obtain  hi* 
election.  In  tbe  year  9S8  Sylveriu*,  who  bad  been  *ent  back  to  Italy 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  to  be  tried  concerning  hi*  alleged  treason, 
died ;  Procopiu*  say*  that  be  was  pat  to  death  by  order  of  Antouina, 
the  wife  of  Bellas riu* ;  others  say  that  be  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
island  of  Ponxa  by  order  of  Vigiliua,  who  after,  hia  death  remained 
undisputed  poa*e**or  of  tb*  see  of  Rome.  Vigiltus  hie  been  since 
generally  acknowledged  a*  legitimate  pope  from  tbe  date  of  hia  prede- 
cessor's desth.  From  that  time  alio  Vlgiliu*  showed  blmaelf  lew 
docile  to  the  caprice*  of  the  court  of  Constantinople ;  he 
tho  authority  of  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon,  and  he 
displeasure  of  Justinian,  because  he  would  not  lubtcribe  to 
logical  opinions  of  that  emperor. 

In  tho  year  MS  Vigiliua  left  Rome  for  Sicily,  from  whence  he  sent 
nupi'lie*  to  Rome  during  the  subsequent  siege  of  that  city  by  the  Goths 
under  Totilaa.  In  547  Vigiliua  repaired  to  Constantinople,  at  the 
request  of  Justinian,  who  waa  warmly  engaged  in  a  theological  con- 
troversy, which  is  known  in  Church  history  by  tbe  name  of  the  1  three 
chapters.'  Vigil  iu*.  after  remaining  at  Constantinople  for  some  years, 
waa  obliged  to  escape  from  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  to  Chaloedon, 
where,  in  552,  he  took  refug*  in  a  sanctuary.  In  the  following  year 
convoked  a  general  council  at  Constantinople,  chiefly  to 
i  tbe  question  of  the  '  three  chapter*,'  or,  in  other  words,  to 
condemn  certain  controversial  writing*  of  three  bishops  of  the  pre- 
ceding century — Theodore  of  Mopeutstia,  I  baa  of  Kdessa,  and  Theo> 
Donrrca.  Vigiliua,  who  considered  those  writings  to  be  orthodox, 
refused  to  condemn  them,  aud  for  this  he  wsa  banished,  with  other 
bishop*  of  bis  own  opinion,  to  tho  island  of  Proconneaus,  from  which 
he  waa  recalled,  in  654,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  clergy  of  Rome, 
•upported  by  the  intercession  of  Justinian's  suooesaful  general  Mane*. 
Meantime  the  Council  of  Constantinople  bad  condemned  the  '  three 
chaptera,'  and  ita  deciaion  was  now  sanctioned  by  Vigiliua,  after  which 
Justinian  permitted  him  to  return  to  Italy.  On  his  way  to  Rome  by 
sea,  Vigiliua  landed  at  Syracuse,  where  he  died  of  the  stone,  of  which 
he  hocT  been  suffering  for  some  time,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
troubled  pontificato,  on  the  lfith  of  January  555. 
(Muratori,  Annalt  a"  Italia,  and  the  authorities  therein  quoted.) 
VIQNO'LA,  OIA'COMO  BAKOZZI,  a  very  eminent  Italian  archi- 
tect, and  one  of  the  gieateat  modern  authorities,  in  hia  art,  waa  born  in 
1507,  at  Vignola,  in  the  territory  of  Modena,  whence  he  derives  the 
name  by  which  he  ia  more  generally  mentioned  than  by  his  family 
appellation.  Giacomo  wsa  the  only  child  of  hi*  parents,  and  by  the 
death  of  hia  father  he  waa  left  at  an  early  ago  entirely  dependent  upon 
hia  mother.  Having  manifested  some  taste  for  drawing,  ho  waa  sent 
by  her  at  a  suitable  ag*  to  Bologna  to  study  painting,  but  ha  mado  ao 
very  little  progress  that  ho  determined  to  abandon  it  and  apply  him- 
self to  architecture,  a  atndy  he  had  been  led  to  by  that  of  perspective, 
in  which  be  bad  discovered  principles  and  practical  rules  that  in  the 
tbeo  state  of  the  science  were  eminently  useful.  He  now  sot  out  for 
Rome  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  ancient  architecture 
by  examining  the  vurioua  remains  in  that  city ;  and  afterwards  ho 
made  a  series  of  drawings  of  them  for  an  academy  or  architectural 


society  which  was  at  the  time  juat  established  under  the  aospice*  of 
several  pertons  of  rank.  In  tbe  meantime,  or  previously  to  being  so 
employed,  he  hod  supported  himself  by  painting.  What  waa  tbe 
length  of  hi*  firat  residence  at  Rome  is  not  known,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  been  one  of  many  years,  because,  about  1537,  be  accompanied 
Pritnatlccio  to  France,  where  he  remained  two  years,  during  which  be 
mads  several  modela  and  designs  for  Francis  I.,  none  of  which  however 


waa  exeeated,  owing  to  tbe  unfavourable  *tate  of  public  affair*.  The 
CbAtrau  Cbambord  indeed  baa  been  erroneoualy  attributed  to  him,  but 


it  was  erected  somewhat  earlier,  and  ia  of  a  very  < 
from  any  of  hi*  work  a 

On  returning  to  Italy  he  fixed  himself  for  awhile  at  Bologna,  where, 
iu  competition  with  many  others,  he  made  design*  for  the  facade  of 
San  Petronio,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  combine  the  antique,  or 
rather  the  ityle  founded  upon  it*  order*,  with  the  Gothic  of  tbe  original 
fabric ;  but,  as  not  unfrequenlly  happena  under  such  circumstance*-, 
neither  hi*  nor  any  of  the  other  designs  were  adopted,  for  the  whole 
scheme  fell  to  nothing.  He  was  however  employed  upon  various 
work*  in  that  city,  and  among  them  are  the  Case  Boochi  (no  very 
faeoornble  rpecimcn  of  hia  taste,  sa  be  was  obliged  to  comply  with 
that  of  the  proprietor),  alterations  of  the  Rank  or  'Chang*,  the  '  Navig- 
lie,'  or  canal  leading  to  Ferrare,  and  tbe  Palaoo  IsoUui  at  Mioerbio, 
at  a  abort  distance  from  Bologna.  So  poorly  were  his  service*  for  tbe 
work  of  tbe  Naviglio  recompensed,  that  on  its  being  completed  he 
took  his  leave  of  Bologna  and  went  to  Placenta,  where  be  designed 
tbe  ducal  palace,  leaving  however  the  building  of  it  to  hia  son  Glacinto. 
It  was  perhaps  about  this  period  that  he  erected  the  church  at  Mar- 
iano, the  Madouna  degli  Angt.h  at  Asuui,  the  chapel  of  San  Francesco 
at  Perugia,  and  other  structures  in  various  part*  of  Italy,  the  precis* 
date*  of  which  are  unknown.  During  tbe  pontificate  of  Julias  III. 
(1550-56)  he  was  introduced  by  his  friend  Giorgio  Vasaei  to  that  pope, 
who  had  known  him  while  legate  at  Bologna,  and  who  appointed  him 
hia  architect.  Beside*  the  direction  of  the  Trevi  aqueduct,  hi*  now 
patron  employed  him  almost  immediately  on  the  villa  for  himself, 
called  '  La  Papa  Giulio,'  or '  Villa  Oiulia.'  Tnis  last  has  always  been 
regarded  aa  a  aupenor  piece  of  architecture,  and  it  forms  tbe  snhj-et  of 
a  splenoid  atlas  volume,  publish,  d  by  the  architect  Stern  in  1788; 
nevertheless  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  ita  celebrity,  there  being  little 
to  admire,  or  that  ia  striking,  except  the  picturesque  arrangement  and 
effect  of  the  inner  cortile  and  its  semicircular  loggia ;  it  is  besides  a 
mere  'casino,'  both  small  and  incommodious  as  a  house.  Tbe  satno 
work  also  cootaina  plana,  Aa  of  the  small  church  of  S.  Andrea,  near 
Ponte  Holle  at  Rome,  another  highly  esteemed  production  of  Viguola'a, 
but  which  alao  ha*  been  greatly  overrated  :  at  tbe  best  iu  merits  are 

ken  by  themsel.es  the  individual 
proportlooa  are  correct,  they  have  no  particular 
■,  and  the  composition  ia  anything  but  masterly  or  in  accord- 
with  the  spirit  and  system  of  the  antique.  The  heavy  double 
attic  causes  the  order  to  appear  insignificant  and  the  pediment  un- 
meaning. In  such  esse*  however  the  established  reputation  of  a  work 
generally  silences  criticism,  and  deters  from  nice  examination  into 
merit*  which  may  aafcly  be  taken  upon  trust ;  accordingly  Stern  speak* 
of  this  building  in  very  encomiastic  terms,  as  doos  likewise  De  Quincy. 
After  tbe  death  of  Julius,  Vignola  found  a  liberal  patron  in  bis  nephew 
the  Cardinal  Alexander  Faruese,  for  whom  he  erected  bis  chefd'osuvre, 
the  celebrated  palace  at  Caprarola,  a  magnificent  edifice  of  very  pecu- 
liar character,  it  being  a  mixture  of  military  and  civil  architecture, 
pentagonal  in  plan,  and  presenting  a  lofty  mass  reared  upon  an  equally 
lofty  substructure  of  terraces  of  tho  same  form.  Yet  although  *unf- 
ciently  stately,  there  ia  alao  something  both  lumpish  and  monotonous 
in  its  general  outline.  Within  ia  a  circular  cortile  with  open  galleries 
or  arcades,  with  which  all  the  principal  room*  immediately  communi- 
cate, and  bat  for  which  they  would  be  merely  thorough  r*res  to  each 
other.  The  magnificence  of  the  interior  consisted  chiefly  in  the  fres- 
coes and  other  paintings  with  which  the  walls  and  ceiling*  of  the 
apartment*  were  decorated,  and  of  which  a  very  circumstantial  account 
has  been  given  by  Vesari  in  hU  Life  of  Taddeo  Zuocharo,  tbe  principal 
artist  employed  upon  them.  Philip  IL,  on  the  part  of  whom  he  had 
been  consulted  relative  to  the  design*  for  the  Bscurial,  would  willingly 
have  engaged  Barozxi  in  his  immediate  service,  but  the  architect  ex- 
eused  himself  on  the  score  of  advanced  age  and  infirmity,  and  hia 
having  also  undertaken  tbe  superintendence  of  the  works  at  St  Peter's, 
on  the  death  of  Michel  Aogelo  (1504).  He  therefore  remained  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  July  7tb,  1573. 

What  baa  mainly  tended  to  confer  on  Vignola  the  celebrity  ho 
enjoy*  throughout  Europe  is  hi*  '  Treatise  on  the  Five  Order*,'  which 
has  been  received  ss  an  authority  in  regard  to  them ;  but  though  it 


has  been  of  service  to  the  profession,  it  baa  done  injury  to  the  art,  it 
being  impossible  to  aay  what  variety  might  have  been  pi 
regard  to  '  order*,'  had  architect*  been  left  to  treat  them  aa  freely  as 


other  part*  of  design,  instead  of  tying  themselves  down  to  fixed  nil**, 
which  after  all  sre  of  little  use,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  secure  any 
farther  merit.  Of  Vignola" s  own  design*,  Aa,  the  best  collection  U 
that  entitled  '  OZuvre*  completes  de  J.  B.  de  Vignola,  publics*  par 
H.  Lebas  et  F.  Debret,'  in  large  folio,  and  in  outline,  Pans,  1823,  Aa 

(Milixia,  Fife;  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Citibrei  ArckiKctti ;  Vaaari.) 

VIONOLES,  ALPHONSE  DES,  waa  descended  from  a  Protestant 
family  of  great  antiquity  in  Languedoc,  where  he  was  born,  at  the 
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cbAteau  of  Aulak,  October  29th,  1649.  He  Lad  been  designed  by  hi* 
father  for  tbo  military  profession ;  but  preferring  tlie  Church,  be  went 
through  the  usual  studies,  first  at  Geneva,  and  then  at  Saumur,  after 
which  he  spent  sotuo  time  in  England.  Returning  borne  in  1075,  be 
became  minister  at  Aubais,  and,  after  tome  time,  at  Calais  where  he 
remained  till  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  11a  then 
retired  to  Grneva,  whence  after  a  time  ha  removed  to  a  church  ia 
Berlin,  and  then  to  tbat  of  Brandenburg ;  but  when  the  Royal  Society 
of  Berlin  waa  founded  in  1701,  being  chosen  one  of  the  first  member*, 
and  invited  on  the  suggestion  of  Leibnitz  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
that  city,  he  returned  thither,  and  being  appointed  minister  of  tho 
neighbouring  ohurch  of  Copenick,  he  remained  there  till  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four,  on  the  24th  of  July  1744. 

Dee  Vignulea  ia  the  author  of  many  papers  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  tha 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,'  and  in  the  periodical  journal  called  the 
'  Bibliothequo  Germaniquc'  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  editor*  in 
1711;  but  his  principal  work  ia  his  1  Chronologic  de  l'lliatoire  Saints 
et  dee  liistoirca  Etrangurca  drpui*  la  sortie  d'Kgypte  jusqu'h  la  Cap- 
tivitd  ds  Babylone,'  whiob  appeared  in  2  vols.  4to,  at  Berlin,  in  1738, 
Chronology  waa  tho  study  to  which  he  had  chiefly  devoted  his 


a  number  of  fugitive  piece*,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  besides  < 
two  dramas,  bad  drawn  attention  to  tho  young  nobleman,  wh 
1825,  be  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  rich  English  lady,  wbc 
married  in  the  following  rear.   At  the  Fame  time,  he  withdrew 


Chronology 

attention. 

VIONY,  ALFRED.  COMTE  DE,  ono  of  tho  nv«t  estimable  of 
the  modern  French  poeta,  was  born  at  Loches,  in  the  department  of 
Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  27th  of  March  1799.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
few  of  the  old  French  nobility,  who  did  not  emigrate.  Alfred  waa 
educated  with  great  care  at  one  of  the  college*  in  Paris.  After  tho 
Restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL  he  was  admitted  as  ooe  of  the  Red 
Musketeers  of  the  king's  household,  in  which  the  privates  ranked  as 
officers,  and  wore  the  epaulette.  This  regiment  waa  dissolved  during 
the  Hundred  Daya ;  whereupon  De  Vigny  waa  transferred  to  tho  Hoyal 
Guard.  In  1623,  be  passed  into  a  regiment  of  the  Line,  in  hope  of 
taking  part  in  the  expedition  into  Spam;  but  his  regiment  continued 
in  cantoumeut*  in  the  Pyrenees  during  the  whole  campaign.  Already 

i  besides  one  or 
j  when,  in 
„  j  whom  bo 

married  in  the  followiug  year.  At  the  Fame  time,  he  witlu 
the  army,  to  devote  bim»elf  exclusively  to  literature.  His  earliest 
attempts  had  been  published  in  various  Parisian  periodical  works  in 
1820,  since  which  hi*  'Dolorida,'  his  *  Eloe,'  his  *  Maise,' and  others 
had  appeared  in  that  evanescent  form ;  but  in  1826,  they  were 
collected  and  published  in  a  volume,  under  the  title  of  'Poumee 
Antiques  ct  Modern es,'  five  editions  of  which  were  Bold  during  the 
first  two  years.  In  1826,  likewise,  bis  clever  historical  romance, 
'Cinq  Mars,  ou  una  Conspiration  sous  Louis  XIII.,'  in  2  vol*.,  waa 
printed.  He  bad  meditated  the  plot  of  this  tale,  during  his  sojourn 
in  the  Pyrenees.  It  ran  through  several  edition*,  the  sixth  being 
published  in  1840.  The  stylo  of  Cinq-Mar*  is  pure,  natural,  and 
graceful;  the  character  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  is  drawn  with  great 
strength,  the  figure  of  tha  king,  though  feeble,  as  he  ia  represented  in 
history,  being  perhaps  equally  true  to  life.  This  romance  was  soon 
translated  into  most  European  languages,  and  from  it  may  have  been 
taken  some  hinta  for  the  fine  conception  of  the  drama  of  '  Richelieu ' 
by  Sir  E  Bulwer  Lytton.  The  later  editions  of  thia  production  have 
been  preceded  by  a  thoughtful  and  instructive  preface,  abounding  in 
dreper  views,  and  exhibiting  greater  research  and  more  subtle  criti- 
cism, than  ia  usually  found  among  romancists.  His  'Stcllo  ou  Its  Diablo* 
bleu*,'  a  narrative  delivered  by  a  physician  to  one  of  hi*  patient*,  waa 
given  to  the  public,  in  1832;  it  comprises  throe 
;  the  struggle*,  aspirations,  disapp 


exemplify  ing 

death  of  three  poet*~~Gilbert,  Andrd  Cbcnier,  and  ChsttertonT  In 
thcee  tales,  the  natural  interest  belonging  to  them  is  impaired  by  a 
vague  philosophy,  which  tho  author  appears  to  have  taken  up  &a  a 
caprice.  In  several  passe* as  wo  miss  the  graceful  pen  of  Do  Vigny, 
and  are  reminded  of  that  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Among  his  dramatic  productiona  we  may  name  hit  version  of 
'Othello,'  and  'Le  Harchand  de  Venice,'  which  appeared  in  1830;  his 
'Marcehale  d'Ancre/  produced  in  June  1831,  and  bis  <  Chattcrton,' 
which  was  produced  in  1835.  The  su cores  of  this  last  was  prodigious, 
partly  owing  to  the  exciting  nature  of  the  subject  in  French  t 
sod  partly  owing  to  the  excellent  acting  of  Madame  Dorval,  . 
the  rising  star  of  the  Parisian  stage,  whom  all  Pari*  baa  Wood  to 
Alfred  de  Vigny  is  the  author  of  many  article*  in  the  'Revue  de* 
Deux  Monde*.'  A  complete  edition  of  hi*  work*  in  8  vol*,  was  pub- 
li»hed  in  183*.    [Ste  Sni'PLEMhjJT  ] 

VIGORS,  NICHOLAS  AYLWARD,  was  born  in  1787,  at  Old 
Leighlio,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  where  his  family  had  long  lived. 
He  received  his  early  oducstion  at  home,  and  afterward*  be  came  a 
student  at  Trinity  College  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  gate 
considerable  proof  of  his  classical  and  literary  acquirement*,  by  the 
publication,  in  1810,  of  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Poetic  Licence.'  In  tbo  year  1809  he  had  an  onsigncy  purchased  for 
him  in  the  Orenadier  Guards,  and  was  present  at  the  action  of 
Baro***,  in  the  early  part  of  1811,  where  ho  got  severely  wounded. 
On  hi*  return  to  England  he  Quitted  the  army,  aud  devoted  bimtelf 
to  the  study  of  soology,  especially  of  bird*  and  insects.  In  both  these 
subjects  he  acquired  great  knowledge,  and  formed  extensive  collec- 
tions, winch  he  at  a  tuWquent  period  presented  to  the  museum  of  the 


On  the  death  of  hi*  father  he  succeeded  to  tha 
family  estate,  and,  in  1832,  became  the  representative  in  parliament  of 
the  borough  of  Carlow,  for  which  and  for  the  county  of  Carlow  ha 
continued  to  »it  until  the  termination  of  his  life,  on  tho  2<ith  of 
October  1810. 

Although  Mr.  Vigors  has  written  no  work  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
zoology,  he  has  contributed  a  largo  number  of  valuable  paper*  to  tha 
'  Transaction* '  of  the  Linnscan  Society  and  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
and  tho  page*  of  the  'Zoological  Journal.'  He  waa  an  advocate  of 
the  circular  or  quinary  system  of  arrangement  a*  propounded  by  Mr. 
\V.  a  Maclray,  in  hi*  '  Hone  Entomologicao ; '  and  the  two  paper* 
for  which  be  U  best  known,  the  one  '  On  the  Natural  Affinities  tbat 
connect  the  Order*  and  Families  of  Birds,1  and  the  other,  'On  the 
Arrangement  of  the  Genera  of  Bir  d*,  are  devoted  to  tho  application* 
of  this  system  to  ornithology.  Ho  was  one  of  the  founder*  of  tha 
Zoological  Club  of  the  Liu  mean  Society,  from  whicb  aprung  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  of  which  society  he  waa  the  first  secretary,  and  through 
the  whole  of  bit  life  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  talent*  to  it* 
interest*.  In  his  paper*  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  ooe  depart- 
ment of  coology,  but  there  ore  many  in  the  '  Zoological  Journal '  and 
'  Proceeding*  of  the  Zoological  Society '  that  attest  his  acquirements  in 
the  whole  range  of  (oology.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a 
useful  career,  and  ha*  lelt  among  those  who  knew  him  a  lively 
»eu»e  of  hi*  worth  as  a  friend  and  of  bis  talents  as  a  man  of  science. 

VUA,  OAN1TA.    [Viqa  Ganita.] 

VILLA'NL,  GIOVANNI,  born  at  Florence  in  tho  Utter  part  of 
the  13th  century,  was  a  merchant  by  profession,  and  travelled  in 
various  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  business.  He  also  filled  several 
offices  in  the  service  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  was  repeatedly  one 
of  the  prior*  or  executive  council,  and  waa  employed  in  negociating 
the  peace  with  Lucca  and  Pisa  in  1317.  He  afterwards  served  in  the 
Florentine  army  in  the  war  against  Castruocio  Caetraoani,  after  whoa* 
do*tu,  in  1328,  he  negociated  the  peace  with  Lucca.  He  was  involved 
in  the  bankruptcy  of  tha  mercantile  company  of  the  Bardi  in  1315,  by 
which  he  was  a  great  loeer,  and  he  waa  even  impmouod  in  conse- 
quence of  it  as  an  insolvent  Ho  died  of  the  plague  in  1318.  Villain 
wrote  the  history  of  his  country,  in  twelve  books,  from  the  building 
of  Florence  to  the  time  ol  the  author's  death.  He  doe*  not  however 
coufiuo  himself  to  tho  history  of  Florence,  but  he  relate*  also  the 
occurrence*  of  other  countries,  both  of  Italy  and  out  of  Italy,  so  as  to 
retain  the  character  of  a  general  chronicler.  In  tho  earlier  period  of 
hia  narrative  he  exhibita  considerable  credulity,  and  a  want  of  critical 
skill,  but  as  he  draws  near  to  hi*  own  times,  ho  can  be  more  depended 
upon  for  correctness  of  facts  and  impartiality.  Yilhuii,  though 
belonging  to  tbo  Guelpb  party,  appear*  to  have  been,  a*  a  writer,  com- 
paratively fro*  from  party  spirit.  His  style  is  remarkably  clear;  his 
language  is  the  pure  Florentine  of  his  age,  eome  of  the  expression*  of 
which  however  are  now  become  antiquated.  Villani  ia  liablo  to  the 
charge  of  plaghu-ietn,  for  be  ha*  copied  in  great  part  the  older 
chronicle  of  lUcordano  Maletpini,  without  once  mentioning  bini, 
which  chronicle,  including  the  continuation  by  Qiucotti  Maletpini. 
come*  down  at  far  at  the  year  1236.  From  this  epoch,  however,  to 
that  of  Villani'*  death,  1348,  Villani'*  history  is  original.  The  work 
appears  to  have  lain  forgotten  for  nearly  two  centurie*.  until  it  was 
first  printed  at  Venice  in  1537.  Macbiuvclli  quote*  Villaui  once  at 
the  baginning  of  the  second  book  of  hh'Storio  Florentine,' but  he 
doe*  not  seem  to  have  followed  or  consulted  him  iu  hia  narrative,  and 
the  other  historian*  anterior  to  Machlavelli  do  not  mention  VilLmi'a 
work.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tho  chronicle  of  Dino  Compagtti, 
also  a  writer  of  the  14th  century,  whose  interesting  narrative  embraces 
part  of  the  period  of  tbat  of  Villani,  remained  unedited  till  tho  18th 
century,  when  Muratori  published  it  in  hi*  great  collection. 

The  first  ton  books  of  Villani'*  history  were  published  at  Venice  in 
1537,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  were  afterwards  published 
at  Florence  in  1554,  undor  tho  title,  'La  SeconJa  Parte  deli*  Crouica 
Universale  de'  suoi  Tompi,  di  Giovanni  Villani,  Cittadino  Fiorontino.' 
In  1587  Bsccio  Valori  published  a  new  and  more  correct  edition  of  tha 
whole  at  Florence,  and  dedicated  it  to  Francesco  do'  Medici :  '  Istoria 
di  Giovanni  Villani,  Cittadino  Florentine  nuovamcnte  oorretta,  o  alia 


This  is  the  edition  which  ia  quoted  by  tho 
.  of  La  Cruse*  as  a  '  Totto  di  Lingua,'  or  a  book  of  authority  in 
matter*  of  language. 

Matko  VtLLAiri,  brother  of  Giovanni,  wrote,  after  hia  brother* 
death,  a  continuation  of  his  history,  and  brought  it  down  to  tho  year 
1363,  in  which  ho  died.  His  veracity  has  been  praised  by  Muratori, 
but  hia  ttyle  is  inferior  to  that  of  his  brother. 

FiLirro  Villa 2ti,  Matteos  son,  alao  added  a  continuation  to  his 
father'*  narrative,  including  the  year*  1363-4.  Tho  whole  body  of 
history  by  the  three  Villani  was  published  together  by  Muratori,  and 
has  been  reprinted  several  times  since. 

Filippo  Villani  was  also  a  Latin  writer;  ho  wrote,  'Do  Origine 
Civitatis  Florentiai  et  ejusdem  famosis  Civibua'  The  first  part  of  the 
work,  which  treats  of  tho  origin  of  Florence,  ia  full  of  fable*,  and  it 
never  been  printed.  Of  the  second  part  which  contain*  short  bio- 
graphies of  distinguished  men  of  Florence,  detached  biographies  in 
the  original  text  hare  been  published  in  tho  Life  of  Ambrosius Carnal- 
i,  by  Mehua,  who  discovered  the  manuscript,  and  some  others 
;  Moreni  published  those  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  i 
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VILLANUEVA,  JOAQUIN  LORENZO  DE. 


VILLARS,  DOMINIQUE. 


Fh 
Lives 


•  Philippi  ViU«ni  Vitso  Dantis,  Petrarebas, , 
1828.  Mazzuchelli  published  on  old  Italian  version  of  the 
Filippo  Yillani  by  on  anonymous  translator,  before  the  dis- 
of  tint  Latin  text :  '  Le  Vit«  d'Uomini  illustri  Florentini, 
scritte  da  Filippo  ViUani,  oolle  Annotation!  del  Coute  Mazsuchelli,' 
1747. 

Filippo  ViUani  wrote  also  a  work  '  De  Origins  Regum  Francorum,' 
which  we  believe  is  atill  inedited.    He  died  about  1404. 

Giovanni  VilUni,  the  Florentine  historian,  muat  not  be  confounded 
with  another  Giovanni  Yillani,  who  wrote  chronicles  of  the  town  of 
Naples,  and  also  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  ore  of  no  great 
value. 

(Tiraboschi,  Storia  dtlla  Ltttcratura  Italiana  ;  Cornieni,  /  Sccoli 
dtlta  Utttral»ra  Italiana:  Gamba.  Serie  dei  Tati  di  Lingua.) 

VILLANUEVA,  JOAQUIN"  LORENZO  DE,  a  learned  and  liberal 
SpanUh  author,  waa  born  at  Jativa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  on 
the  10th  of  August  1757,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Valencia, 
where  Muhox,  well  known  for  his  '  History  of  the  New  World,'  was 
one  of  hi*  tutors.  After  taking  holy  orders  ho  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  capital,  where  he  became  one  of  the  literary  ornaments  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.,  which  is  regarded  as  that  of  the  revival  of  sound 
literature  in  Spain.  Ilia  most  uoted  work  at  this  epoch  is  hie '  Aho 
Crialiano  da  Eapaha,'  or  Spanish  Christian  Year,  an  account  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Spanish  Church,  the  Uvea  of  its  saints  and  martyrs, 


Ac,  which,  although  it  extends  to  nineteen  octavo  volumes, 
through  several  editions.  Another  work  by  him,  '  Do  la  leccion  de  la 
sagrada  Escritura  en  lcnguas  vulgares '  (On  tho  Reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  th«  common  languages),  folio,  Valencia,  1791,  in  which  ho 
advocated  that  practice,  was  not  looked  upon  with  favour  by  his  eocle- 
aiaatical  brethren ;  nor  did  he  regain  favour  by  promulgating  the  doc- 
trine that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was 
incompatible  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  Spain.  He  held  neverthe- 
less the  offices  of  conrt  preacher  and  confessor  of  the  royal  chapel  at 
tho  timo  of  tho  general  convulsion  of  Spanish  affairs  on  the  invasion 
of  1808,  whon  ho  became  a  distinguiahel  member  of  the  patriotio  and 
constitutional  party.  In  1810  bo  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Cortes, 
and  in  1812  he  supported  the  principles  of  constitutionalism  by  argu- 
ment* from  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  a  dissertation 
entitled  '  Angclioaa  Fuentee  d  el  Tomista  en  las  Cortes.'  On  the 
return  of  King  Ferdinand  he  was  shut  up  for  six  years  in  a  sort  of 
imprisonment  in  the  monastery  of  Salceda,  but  allowed  to  solace  his 
confinement  by  making  use  of  the  treasures  of  a  good  library.  The 
resumption  of  constitutional  government  in  1 820  led  to  his  liberation, 
and  be  was  tent  by  the  Cortes  on  a  mission  to  the  oourt  of  Roma, 
whose  pretensions  he  had  always  been  conspicuous  for  opposing,  while 
defending  what  he  considered  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  Spain,  in  a 
spirit  analogous  to  that  which  once  animated  the  Gallican  olergy. 
His  negociations  met  with  no  success ;  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitutional  government  he  thought  it  advisable  to  emigrato  to 
England,  from  which  he  afterwards  transferred  his  residence  to 
Ireland.  While  in  London  he  published  what  he  called  his  "  literary 
life  "  ('  Vida  Literaria  de  J.  L.  do  Villanuova,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1825),  but 
the  work  is  too  much  occupied  with  dissertations  on  the  rights  of  the 
SpanUh  Church  and  on  the  Council  of  Treut  to  be  very  attractive  to 
an  English  reader.  He  translated  Patey's  '  Natural  Theology '  and 
some  other  works  into  Spanish ;  bat  his  chief  literary  labour  here  was 
a  dissertation  in  Latin  on  Irish  antiquities  and  the  colonisation  of 
Ireland  by  the  Phoenicians,  'Ibernia  Pbcanioea  seu  Pbcouicutn  in 
I  hernia  incolatua,'  Dublin,  1831.  He  died  at  Dublin,  on  the  26th  of 
March  1337.  He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  prose  writer,  and  a  volume 
of  bis  select  poems, '  Poesiaa  Escogidas,'  appeared  at  London  in  1833. 

His  younger  brother,  Jaime  Villajhueva,  born  at  San  Felipe  in 
1765,  aud  first  a  Dominican,  then  a  secularised  priest,  shared  his 
opinions,  bis  literary  fame,  and  his  exile.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
'Literary  Tour  to  the  Churches  of  Spain'  (Visge  Literaria  a  las 
Iglesiaa  da  Kspafia),  commenced  at  Madrid  in  1803,  and  left  imperfect 
in  thirteen  or  fourteen  volumes ;  a  work  full  of  valuable  information 
on  the  ecclesiastical  archives  of  that  country.     His  brother  Joaquin 


Lorenzo  contributed 


many  portions 


the  car'.ior  volumes.  Jaime 


Villanucva  died  at  London,  on  the  14th  of  Novomber  1824. 

VILLARET,  CLAUDE,  was  born  at  Paris  about  the  year  1715,  or 
soon  after,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar;  but  a  love  of  light  literature 
and  worse  levities  disinclining  him  for  that  or  any  other  laborious 
profession,  ho  took  to  writing  books,  and  produced,  in  1745,  a  romance 
entitled  '  Histoire  du  Carar  Humsin,  on  Memoirs*  du  Marquis  de 

 ;'  besides  a  on*  act  play,  entitled  '  Quartier  d'Hivcr,'  in  which  he 

was  assisted  by  two  other  writers ;  aud  some  other  things  of  the  same 
kind,  said  to  be  all  of  little  value.  It  is  not  certain  however  that  he 
was  really  the  author  of  all  the  pieces  that  have  been  attributed  to 
him.  In  1748  his  ornbar  raiments  forced  him  to  leave  Paris,  upon 
which  he  joined  a  company  of  provincial  players,  being  smitten,  it  is 
■aid,  by  the  charms  of  one  of  the  female*.  He  now  took  the  name  of 
Dorvol,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  Rouen  in  tho  character  of  a 
lover;  but  he  soon  rose  to  a  higher  range  of  parts,  and  at  length 
became  manager  of  a  company,  which  performed  at  L;i>£*.  He  left 
the  sUgo  however  in  1756.  In  1758  he  published  anonymously  at 
Geneva  an  answer  to  Rousseau's  '  Lettre  sur  lee  Spectacles,'  under  the 
title  of  <  Considerations  sur  l'Art  du  Theatre/  which  is  said  to  have 
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been  the  beat  that  appeared  next  to  that  by  d'Alembert.  ThU  was 
followed  in  1759  by  a  volume,  also  auooyuious,  of  selections  from 
Voltaire,  which  be  called  '  Esprit  de  Voltaire,'  and  which  was  well 
received.  In  1760  he  returned  to  Paris  with  some  literary  reputation, 
and  hi*  friends  got  him  the  office  of  first  clerk  to  the  Chamber  of 
Acoounta  (Pretnior  commis  it  la  Chambre  de*  Comptes),  an  appoint- 
ment which  lad  him  to  tho  study  of  the  national  historians  of  tho 
middle  ages ;  so  that  when  the  booksellers  Desaint  and  Saillant  were 
looking  out  for  a  writer  to  continue  the  *  Histoire  de  France,'  com- 
menced by  the  AblxS  Velly,  recently  dead,  they  were  induced  to  aclect 
Villaret.  He  conducted  or  compiled  and  wrote  tbo  work,  from  the 
226th  page  of  the  8th  volume  to  the  348th  page  of  the  17th,  being  the 
portion  extending  from  1320,  tho  second  year  of  Philip  de  Valois,  to 
1469,  tho  9th  year  of  Louis  XL  Villarefs  first  volumes  are  said  to 
have  so  greatly  extended  the  sals  of  tho  work,  that  the  publishers 
raised  the  salary  of  their  new  editor  to  triple  what  they  bad  paid  to 
his  predecessor ;  but  as  this  would  have  mads  his  remuneration  not 
leas  than  4500  livrea  per  volume,  the  statement  is  regarded  by  the 
writer  of  his  lifo  in  the  '  Biographie  Universalis '  as  more  tban  doubt- 
ful. This  writer  considers  Villaret' s  to  be  the  best  writtrn  portion  of 
the  work,  and  intimates  that  it  has  been  generally  so  esteemed  by  the 
public.  The  Abbe  do  Castres,  on  tho  contrary  (in  his  'Troia  Slides 
do  la  Literature  Francois*,'  iv.  436),  describes  Villaret  as  being  to  his 
predecessor  what  Seneca  is  to  Cicero ;  and  asserts  thst  he  wanted  the 
art  of  skilfully  weaving  his  researches  into  the  substanoe  of  his  l 
Ufa—"  il  n'a  pas  «u,  comma  son  modcle,  l'art  da  fond  re  aveo  I 
mm  recherche*  dan*  la  narration."  Villaret  also  held  the  office, 
for  him,  of  secretary  to  tbe  dukes  and  pears  (Secretaire  drs  Dues  et 
Pairs) ;  and  he  is  said,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  have  bei-u  con- 
cerned in  one  or  two  other  literary  undertakings  of  the  day.  He  died 
in  February  1766.  His  successor  in  tbe  compilation  of  the  *  Histoire 
d*  France '  was  the  Abbe"  Gamier. 

VILLARS,  DOMINIQUE,  French  botanist,  was  bora  on  tho  14th 
of  November  1745,  in  a  hamlet  of  tbe  village  of  Noyer  in  Dauphino'. 
His  father  taught  him  reading  and  writing,  and  he  learned  Latiu  and 
geometry  of  tho  parish  priest.  When  he  was  only  fourteen  year*  oil 
his  father  died,  and  being  the  eldest  in  the  family,  at  that  early  age  he 
was  obliged  to  superintend  the  duties  of  the  farm  on  which  his  family 
lived.  He  was  also  appointed  to  his  father's  post  of  parish  registrar, 
and  in  order  to  fit  himaolf  for  his  duties,  he  received  instruction  from 
a  notary,  in  whose  library  he  met  with  books  on  natural  history, 
which  so  engaged  bis  attention  that  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
study  of  botany  and  medicine  at  his  leisure.  This  led  his  mother  to 
fear  that  he  would  neglect  his  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  age  of  fcventeon,  she  persuaded  him  to  marry,  in  the  hope  that 
this  would  be  a  check  to  his  pursuit  of  science.  But  in  this  she  was 
disappointed;  for  in  1765  Villars  made  an  excursion  through  Lyon- 
nais,  Bourgogne,  La  Franche-Comte,  and  Bresse,  and  collected  many 
plants,  and  otherwise  added  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  history.  He 
afterwards  became  known  to  tho  Abbo  Chaix,  a  good  botanist,  with 
whom  he  mado  many  excursions  in  tbe  mountains  of  Qapencoia.  He 
thus  became  acquainted  with  M.  do  Marcheval  of  Grenoble,  and  in 
1771  proceeded  to  the  military  hospital  of  Grenoble  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  medicine.  Here  his  botanical  knowledge  soon  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  in  1773  ho  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany 
to  the  pupils  of  the  hospital.  From  this  period  to  1776  be  made 
several  excursions  in  Ba*-Dauphind,  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  La 
Grands  Chartreuse,  for  tho  purpose  of  studying  tbe  natural  history, 
more  particularly  tbo  botany,  of  these  districts.  In  1777  he  visited 
Paris,  where  his  reputation  as  a  botanist  secured  him  a  Tery  flattering 
reception.  In  1778  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
would  have  returned  to  Noyer  to  practise  medicine,  but  bis  friend 
M.  Marehcva!  secured  him  an  increaao  of  stipend  for  his  lectures  at 
Grenoble,  and  iu  1762  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  hospital ;  he 
continued  in  this  position  till  the  suppression  of  the  hospital  by  the 
French  government  iu  1603.  As  this  was  unexpected,  be  remained 
for  some  time  in  considerable  difficulties,  but  in  1605  ho  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  and  medicine  in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Stras- 
bourg, where  he  remained  Oil  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  Jane  1814. 

Villars  wrote  several  works  on  botany  and  medicine,  but  that  which 
secured  him  the  greatest  reputation  is  hi*  '  Natural  History  of  the 
Plants  of  Dauphine '  (Hutoire  NatureUe  des  riantes  du  Dauphin*?). 
This  work  wss  published  in  4  vol*.  4  to,  in  1786  and  successive  years ; 
it  contains  65  plates  of  the  plants  described.  Each  of  the  volumes 
contains  a  preface,  in  which  an  account  ia  given  of  tbo  various  excur- 
sions which  he  msde.  All  the  plants  are  arranged  according  to  a 
classification  of  his  own,  in  which  he  reduces  the  number  of  the 
Linnacan  classes  to  twelve,  by  considering  only  the  number  of  the 
stamen*  as  a  character  of  the  classes.  Under  these  classes  bo  arranges 
27  natural  orders,  named  after  the  '  Fragments '  of  Linmous.  It  also 
includes  a  dictionary  of  terms,  and  lists  of  plants  found  in  particular 
districts.  This  work  was  submitted  to  the  French  Institute,  and  a 
critical  report  given  of  iU  merit*  by  Jassieu,  Geoffroy 
Although  iu  some  respects  unfavourable  to  the  work,  the  i 
modest  enough  to  print  each  report  of  the  members  of  tho  Institute 
at  the  commencement  of  the  volumes  as  tboy  appeared.  In  1801  he 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  plant*  growing  in  the  botanio  garden  at 
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Strasbourg,  in  which  he  arranged  tho  pUaU  according  to  th*  system 
of  Juseieu,  He  published  Mttral  other  book*  end  memoirs  on  various 
departments  of  natural  history  and  topography.  Hi*  principal  work 
on  medicine  was  entitled  '  Principe*  de  Medicine  at  de  Chirurgie/  and 
wsa  published  at  Lyon  In  1797.  He  also  gavo  an  acoount  of  an  epi- 
demic fever  wliicU  prevailed  in  Dauphinc  during  tb*  yearn  1779  and 
17b0.  At  hi*  death  he  left  behind  him  an  extensive  library  and  a 
large  collection  of  planta.  In  a  proapectua  of  hit  large  work  on 
plants,  he  naiued  a  species  fltmrdia,  after  Berard,  an  apothecary,  who 
lived  at  Strasbourg,  and  wu  a  contemporary  of  tho  Bauhins,  and  who 
left  behind  him  a  manuscript  work  on  planta,  still  in  the  public  library 
at  Strasbourg.  A  ge nus  of  planta  has  been  named  in  honour  of  Villsrs, 
\'tliartiit. 

{Biog.  Univ.;  Bischoff,  LekrbucJi  aV  Botandc;  'Profacea'  to  volumes 
of  the  Planii  of  Dauphin/.) 

VILLAKS,  LOUIS  HECTOR,  a  marecbal  of  Prauee,  and  one  of  its 
most  illustrious  soldiers,  was  bora  at  Moullns  in  1653.  He  studied 
at  the  college  of  Juitly,  and  wsa,  on  quitting  that  seminary,  enrolled 
among  the  "  pages  de  la  grando  oouris."  During  an  excursion  of  the 
court  to  Flanders,  Villar*  obtained  leave  to  visit  Holland,  and  ha  after- 
wards accompanied  his  relation  8t»  Geran,  envoy  to  the  Elector  of 
Brandeuburg,  to  Berlin.  On  hi*  return  to  Franco  he  served  in 
Holland  aa  a  volunteer  in  the  corps  commanded  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
person.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  observation  beyond  bis  year* 
which  bad  spurred  him  to  visit  foreign  countries,  he  carried  into  the 
camp.  The  king,  who  had  formerly  distinguished  him  among  the 
other  psges  on  account  of  hi*  fiuo  figure,  remarked  one  day,  "  A  single 
shot  cau't  be  fired  without  this  boy  starting  from  the  ground  to 
witness  it."  Villsrs's  coursgs  and  activity,  and  perhaps  hi*  fin* 
figure,  obtained  for  bira,  although  hi*  family  waa  out  of  favour  at 
court,  a  troop  of  horse  at  the  ago  of  nineteen. 

The  i»-xt  two  years  be  served  in  Germany  undsr  Turenne,  who 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  as  a  partisan.  The  Prince  of 
Coade  also  distinguished  him  from  the  crowd  of  young  officer*.  The 
mingled  good  sense  and  gallantry  which  be  showed  at  the  battlo  of 
Be uef  procured  for  him  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  1674,  before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-first  year.  From  1674  till  the  peace  of  Nim- 
wegen  in  1078,  Villar*  served  in  Flanders  under  the  Marecbal  de 
Luxembourg,  and  in  AUatia  under  the  Marecbal  da  Crequi.  The 
minister  Louvois,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  Mareohal  de  Beile- 
fonds,  Yillars'*  uncle,  extended  his  inveterate  enmity  to  the  whole 
family.  The  young  soldier  felt  that  he  had  nothing  but  himself  to 
rely  upon ;  and  he  appeared  to  multiply  himself  in  his  search  of 
opportunities  of  distinction. 

The  next  ten  year*  of  the  life  of  Villar*  were  spent  principally  in 
diplomatic  employments.  On  his  return  to  court  after  the  peace  of 
1678,  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  amorous  propensities,  to  an  oxtrnt  which 
attracted  general  attention,  and  occasioned  much  disturbance.  Ha 
was  ordered  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  bnt  any  fear  of  having  loat  the 
king'e  favour  waa  coon  dispelled  by  hi*  being  sent  to  Vienna  to  con- 
dole with  Leopold  I.  on  the  death  of  the  empress-mother.  At  Vienna 
he  gained  suob  au  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Kloctor  of  Bavaria, 
that  he  detached  him  from  the  Austrian  interest,  and  rendered  him 
subservient  to  the  view*  of  France.  With  the  approbation  of  Louis, 
Villars  accompanied  the  elector  on  bis  return  to  Munich,  and  followed 
him  into  Hungary,  when  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Bavarian 
contingent  in  the  imperial  army  levied  against  the  Turk*.  Here,  a* 
usual,  Villar*  distinguished  himself  by  his  impetuous  but  not  uncal- 
oulating  valour.  On  his  return  to  Muuioh  he  found  a  new  Austrian 
emissary  opposed  to  him— the  beautiful  and  voluptuous  Couuteas  of 
Kaunita.  The  first  use  ruado  by  this  lady  of  the  complete  ascend- 
anoy  which  sho  soon  gained  over  tho  elector,  was  to  insist  that  Villar* 
should  be  removed  from  the  court.  Notwithstanding  this  partial 
failure,  Louis  waa  satisfied  with  hi*  ambassador's  conduct  Villar* 
was  admitted  to  private  interviews ;  Madame  Main  tenon  received  him 
at  St.  Cyr.  At  last,  Louvois  relented,  and  in  1638,  on  the  eve  of  tho 
war  occasioned  by  the  league  of  Augsburg,  conferred  upon  him  the 
appointment  of  commissary-general  of  the  cavalry. 

Villars  was  sent  to  Munich  to  attempt  to  regain  bis  influeno*  over 
the  elector,  aDd  detach  him  from  tho  allianoe  of  Austria.  In  thb  ha 
failed,  and  hi*  life  was  even  in  danger  from  the  Austrian  party  in 
Bavaria,  He  was  next  appointed  to  command  the  cavalry  of  the 
Marochal  d'Hutnioros,  whose  army  was  stationed  in  Flanders  with 
order*  to  act  on  the  defensive*  Villar*,  tired  of  this  inactivity, 
resumed  hi*  old  occupation  of  partisan,  and  levied  contributions  as 
far  a*  Brussels.  In  ISM  he  was  crested  marochal-de-eamp.  During 
the  two  following  years  ha  commanded  a  body  of  16,000  men,  which 
formed  a  reserve  to  tb*  army  of  the  MarcchsJ  d*  Luxembourg.  He 
was  subsequently  sent  to  the  Rhine  to  assist  with  bis  counsels  the 
Marecbal  de  Joyeuse,  who  was  hard  praised  by  the  Prince  of  Baden. 
In  this  service  he  coutinuod  till  repose  was  for 
to  Europe  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  161/7. 

Tho  intrigue*  which  preceded  the  Spanish  War  of 
now  in  full  vigour.  Iu  1699  Villar*  was  entrusted  with  the  delicate 
niis«.on  of  ambassador-extraordinary  to  Vienna.  He  spent  three  year* 
at  that  court,  at  the  time  when  it  and  the  court  of  Versailles  were 
incessantly  busied  by  every  mean*  short  of  actual  war  to  thwart  each 
the  throne  of  Spain.   Villars,  with  a 


patience,  strangely  contrasting  with  hit  impetuosity  in  war,  watched 
and  unravelled  all  the  tortuous  intrigues  of  the  Austrian  court.  Ha 
kept  Louis  and  bis  ministers  informed  of  every  movement  of  Austria, 
and  by  blunt  and  opportune  applications  mora  than  once  deterred 
the  emperor  from  step*  which  would  have  promoted  his  view*.  The 
personal  animosity  felt  by  the  Austrian  court  to  VilUrs  was  extrome  ; 
he  was  personally  insulted,  attempts  Were  made  to  implicate  him  in 
the  rebellious  movements  of  Hungary,  and  bis  life  was  threatened.  Tho 
courtiers  affected  to  shun  him ;  Prince  Eugene  alone  continued  on  a 
footing  of  unreserved  friendly  intercourse.  Villar*  persevered,  and 
though  more  of  the  honour  of  insuring  the  accession  of  Louis*  grand- 
son to  the  Spanish  throne  was  attributed  to  others  than  be  felt  to  ba 
consistent  with  a  duo  senso  of  his  services,  even  Louis  XIV.  was 
satisfied  with  his  conduct. 

On  the  commencement  or  hostilities  in  1701  Villars  was  sent  to  the 
army  commanded  by  Villeroi  in  Italy.  Dissatisfied  with  his  general 
he  obtained  bis  recall.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  married  Mademoi- 
selle do  Varsngeville,  to  whom  he  waa  passionately  attache  ).  On  the 
appointment  of  Catinat  to  the  army  of  Germany,  Villars  joined  him, 
but  it  is  alleged  tbat  he  found  tho  genius  of  his  commander  enfeebled 
by  age.  In  1702  Villar*  waa  sent,  at  the  head  of  thirty  battalions, 
forty  squadrons,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  to  disengage  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  surrounded  on  all  aides  by  the  Austrian  troops. 
Villars  bad  now  attained  his  forty-ninth  year,  aud  this  wss  the  first 
time  be  had  commanded  in  chief. 

The  eventsof  ViU.ra's  campaign  in  Germany  in  1703  are  faithfully 
and  instructively  portrayed  in  his  correspondence  with  the  elector, 
Louis  XIV.,  and  his  niinUter-at-war,  and  tbe  letters  of  the  general 
officers  under  his  command,  published  st  Amsterdam  in  1762.  Tha 
French  general  was  everywhere  successful,  but  tho  imbecility  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  neutralised  all  his  victories.  Disgusted  with  bis 
position,  Villars  petitioned  to  be  recalled,  and  by  bis  importunity 
wrung  from  the  king  a  reluctant  permission.  On  his  return  to  France, 
it  was  proposed  to  send  him  to  Italy,  but  the  Duke  de  Vendoioe  was 
his  senior  mareohal,  and  in  hi*  connection  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
Villar*  had  had  enough  of  military  partnership  with  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood.  LouU  forbore  to  insist  upon  his  undertaking  the  Italian 
campaigu,  for  there  was  a  more  important  charge  to  intrust  to  him. 

This  charge  was  to  terminate  tbe  war  of  the  Cevennea.  With  the 
sanction  of  tbe  king,  he  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  resolved  to 

f ut  sn  end  to  tbe  troubles  less  by  rigour  than  by  gentler  methods, 
n  Lamoignon,  the  inteudant  of  the  province,  he  found  a  coadjutor 
participating  in  his  sentiments,  master  of  the  necessary  local  informa- 
tion, and  prompt  in  action.  Together  these  associates  pursued  th* 
Camisarda  into  their  moat  secluded  retreat*.  A  few  example*  of 
severity  to  those  who  resisted  were  followed  by  the  extension  of 
lenity,  and  even  concessions  to  their  religious  scruples,  to  all  who  laid 
down  their  arms  Cavalier,  the  ablest  leader  of  the 
gained  by  tbe  humanity  and  soldierly  frankness  of  Villsra. 
on  tbe  evo  of  being  restored  to  tbe  province,  when  emissaries  of 
Euglaud  and  Savoy  rekindled  the  distension*.  Tbe  insincerity  of  the 
court  co-operated  with  foreign  intrigue,  but  tho  watchfulness  of  Villar* 
cut  off  all  assistance  from  beyond  th*  frontier,  and  the  insurgents  of 
the  Cevenne*  ceased  to  be  dangerous.  Villar*  saved  his  king,  at  tho 
moment  when  he  had  all  Europe  on  bis  arms,  from  the  additional 
embarrassment  of  a  civil  war.  He  was  received  with  the  highest 
honours  on  bis  return  to  Versatile*. 

From  tho  spring  of  1705.  till  tha  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Rastadt 
in  1714,  the  life  of  Viilars  was  a  series  of  campaigns.  Sent  by  the 
king  in  the  former  year  to  inspect  and  strengthen  the  defences  of  tbe 
eastern  frontier,  he  took  post  on  the  heights  near  Pronaberg,  where  he 
covered  Thiouville,  was  in  a  position  to  suocour  Luxembourg  if  neces- 
sary, and,  by  mean*  of  th*  fortified  post*  at  Bouxonville  aod  liour- 
gaicbe,  kept  open  tbe  communication  with  Sorre-Loui*.  Confident  in 
tbe  strength  of  hi*  position,  he  did  not  entrench  it,  le*t  ha  should 
render  his  soldier*  apprehensive.  Marlborough  appeared  before  this 
camp,  at  the  bead  of  1 1 0,000  men ;  he  examined  it  at  all  points  for  four 
day*,  and  then  retired.  This  encampment,  more  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Sirek  than  Fronsberg, astonished  everybody.  The  prompt 
decision  and  fearlessness  of  Villars  wero  w*U  known,  but  the  skill 
shown  in  selecting  a  strategic  position,  and  the  sslf  coutrol  evinced  in 
keeping  on  the  defensive,  were  unexpected.  Tho  moment  th*  enemy 
retired,  he  gsve  vent  to  his  natural  impetuosity  by  resuming  the 
offensive ;  he  burst  into  Alsstis,  forced  tbe  lines  of  WeUaenburg,  pre- 
sented himself  before  Lautorburg,  and,  to  eouceal  the  weakness  whioh 
prevented  him  laying  siege  to  that  place,  crossed  the  line  between 
Fort  Louis  and  Strasbourg,  aod  laying  the  whole  country  between 
tbe  river  and  Schwarswald  under  contribution,  closed  tbe  campaign 
of  1705.  In  1700  h*  took  Lsuterburg  and  Hsgenau,  in  tbe  letter  of 
which  tbe  enemy  kept  his  reeervee  of  artillery  and  store*.  This 
success  was  neutralised  by  Villsrs's  loss  of  the  great  battle  of  lUmUliee 
in  Flanders,  where  he  waa  forced  to  succumb  to  the  superior  genius 
of  Marlborough,  and  by  tbe  minister  Cham il lard's  withdrawing  soma 
of  hie  beet  troop*.  In  1707  Villar*  crossed  the  Rhine;  forced  the 
lines  of  Stolhofen  on  the  23rd  of  May ;  established  bis  head-quarter* 
at  Rastadt  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  the  next  occupied 
Stuttgard.  He  invited  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  who  bad  invaded 
a  junction  with  his  army  under  the  wall*  of  Kiln* 
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berg,  add  concentrate  their  force*  against  Austria ;  but  the  invitation 
was  declined.  Troops  vers  again  withdrawn  from  him,  and  ho  was 
obliged  to  re-cross  the  Rhine.  In  1709  he  was  sent  to  command  on 
the  frontier  of  Savoy,  bat  the  tardiness  of  those  to  whom  the  arrange- 
ments were  Intrusted  caused  the  campaign  to  terminate  without  effect. 
In  1709  he  waa  sent  to  re-organise  the  dispirited  and  demoralised 
ai-my  of  Flanders.  At  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  ho  waa  wounded  early 
in  the  day  :  be  endeavoured  to  continue  to  direct  the  troops  from  • 
litter,  but  fainted,  and  waa  borne  from  the  field.  Hie  wound  was 
dangerous,  and  kept  him  inactive  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  campaign 
of  1710  waa  desultory  :  repeated  attempta  were  made  to  opeD  nego- 
tiation*. In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Villara's  wound  broke  open, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  for  a  time  the  command  of  the  army. 
In  1711  the  exhausted  state  of  French  finances  hampered  the  military 
operations  and  kept  Villsrs  on  the  defensive  within  the  frontier.  In 
1712  the  battle  of  Deuain  (24th  July),  the  capture  of  Marchiennes, 
Douai,  and  a  number  of  forts  by  Villsrs,  restored  courage  to  the 
French.  Prince  Eugene  was  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  retire 
beneath  the  walls  of  ISrusscl*.    The  peace  of_  Utrecht  waa  concluded 

Austria  refused  to 
lb*  bead  of  an 
of  Kastadt  waa 


ueneam  win  »wn  "i  i>ru«ei*.    ins  peace  oi  usrucm 
(teparately)  by  Holland  and  England  in  1718.  Aui 
sign  the  treaty;  Villsrs  waa  sent  into  Germany  at 
army,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  1714,  the  peace  . 


The  military  labours  of  Viltars  were  now  to  experience  a  long  inter- 
tnUsion,  and  only  to  be  renewed  when  be  approached  the  termination 
of  his  career.  From  1714  to  1732  he  was  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
turmoil  of  state  intrigue.  He  had  set  off  to  visit  his  government  of 
Provence,  when  bo  was  recalled  to  witness  the  last  momenta  of 
Louis  XIV.  Villars  stood  on  delicate  ground  with  the  repent.  In 
concluding  the  treaty  of  Raatadt  be  had  made  two  secret  stipulations : 
that  the  right  of  succession  to  the  French  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  should  be  reserved  to  Philip  V.  and  his  descend- 
aula.  The  regent  was  pacified  however  by  Villara's  producing  the 
autograph  commands  of  Loui*  XIV.  to  insist  upon  those  conditions. 
Villars  was  appointed  by  the  duke  a  member  of  bis  council,  in  which 
he  steadily  opposed  every  deviation  from  the  policy  of  his  old  master. 
In  particular  ha  laboured  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  course  pro- 
posed by  Duboi*,  under  the  name  of  the  quadruple  alliance.  He 
opposed  energetically  the  adoption  of  the  financial  scheme*  of  Law. 
Dubois  advised  the  regent  to  have  Villars  arrested,  and  attempted  to 
implicate  him  in  the  conspiracy  of  Alberoni,  but  the  marochal,  by 
serving  the  regent  with  the  same  entire  devotion  as  be  had  served 
Louis  XIV.,  gained  hi*  confidence,  and  tho  affection  entertained  for 
him  by  the  young  king  was  an  additional  protection.  After  the  death 
of  Dubois  the  regent  reserved  to  himself  the  olfice  of  prime  minister, 
and  regulated  his  conduct  in  a  great  measure  by  the  advioe  of  Villars 
in  military  and  foreign  affairs.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  succeeded 
the  regent,  showed  no  leas  confidence  in  him.  His  only  rival  was  the 
Abbe  Floury.  The  marriage  of  Louis  XV.  with  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Poland  appeared  for  a  timo  to  strengthen  the  influence  of 
Villars,  bnt  the  Abbe  Fleury  having  determined  the  queen's  power 
with  tho  king,  the  nmrechal  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  favourite. 
This  continued  till  1732,  when  the  rupture  with  Austria  on  account  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy  rendered  the  military  services  of 
Villars  indispensable  In  his  eighty-first  year  he  was  sent  to  command 
in  Italy  with  tho  rank  of  niarechsl  general  do  la  France,  which  had 
never  been  conferred  on  any  one  before  him,  except  Turenno.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1733  sod  1734  ho  evinced  all  the  ardour,  activity,  and 
contempt  of  danger  which  characterised  his  youth.  The  ingratitude  of 
tho  king  of  Sardinia  however  decided  Villars  to  solicit  his  recall  early 
in  tho  course  of  the  second.  Hia  wish  waa  granted.  He  was  taken  ill 
at  Turin  on  his  way  to  France,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  June  1734. 

The  predominant  features  of  Villars'*  character  were  humanity, 
sincerity,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  promptitudo  without  pre- 
cipitancy in  action.  H*  waa  not  froe  from  the  lax  gallantry  of  his 
day,  and  is  said,  with  or  without  cause,  to  have  betn  extremely 
jealous  of  his  wife.  In  advanced  life  he  evinced  a  degree  of  avarice, 
contracted  probably  from  the  habit*  of  economy  forced  upon  him  by 
tho  circumstance*  of  his  youth.  Ho  is  among  the  moat  brilliant  mili- 
tary characters  of  France,  yet  without  that  restless  desire  of  show 
which  detracts  from  the  merits  of  so  many  of  them.  He  was  eapablo 
of  deep,  disinterested,  and  Luting  attachment.  Hia  conduct  in  the  wsr 
of  the  Cevenne*  will  ever  endear  his  memory  to  the  lover  of  humanity 
and  of  religious  liberty. 

VILLEHARDOUIN,  OEOFFROY  DE,  was  born  near  Arcuvtur- 
Aobe  about  1107,  aud  waa  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  distinguished  families  of  the  Comto  de  Champagne.  He  waa 
Mareohal  of  Champagne  when,  in  1169  hi*  sovereign  lord  Thibault, 
Count  of  Champagne  and  of  Brie,  determined  upon  joining  the  cause  of 
the  crusades,  and  Villebardouin  was  among  the  first  chosen  to  accom- 
pany him.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  his  lord  he  waa  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Venice,  to  solicit  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  that 
Republic  in  their  enterprise.  He  arrived  at  that  city  with  five  other 
deputies  in  the  beginning  of  Lent,  1201,  and  met  with  an  honourable 
reception  from  Henry  Dandolo,  the  Doge,  Admitted  before  the 
council  of  state,  Villebardouin  eloquently  explained  the  motives  of  his 
.  which  had  induced  the  Count  of  " 


"  We  have  choc  en  you  before  all  other  nations  in  Europe,"  be  said,  "as 
being  the  moat  powerful,  the  most  generous,  and  the  moat  capable  of 
seconding  so  glorious  an  enterprise.  We  have  come  to  demand  your 
assistance  and  the  junction  of  your  force*  to  ours,  without  which  wo 
can  never  expeet  to  re-conquer  Jerusalem  ;  and,  as  we  are  resolved  to 
undertake  this  conquest,  we  have  been  commanded  not  to  leave  this 
city  till  wo  have  received  a  favourable  answer  to  our  request,  leaving 
it  to  you  to  impose  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  to  be  granted."  To 
this  energetic  appeal  were  joined  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  other 
deputies,  who,  in  the  holiness  of  their  mission,  forgot  the  shamo  of 
kneeling  as  suppliant*  before  the  haughty  representatives  of  com- 
mercial power.  Moved  by  their  appeal,  and  tho  pecuniary  advantages 
which  were  likely  to  result  from  the  transaction,  an  unanimous  accla- 
mation arose  from  the  assembly  of  "  Nous  loctrojons  I  Nous  l'octro- 
yons  !"  A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  French  deputira  and 
the  Itepublio,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Venetians  should 
furnish  tho  twwU  nectary  for  the  transport  of  4500  horsemen  aud 
9000  squire*  and  attendant*,  and  also  20,000  foot  soldiers,  with  nino 
months'  provisions ;  that  the  vessels  should  be  equipped  and  ready  to 
•ail  in  the  month  of  June  in  the  following  year,  and  that  their  servico 
should  only  count  from  the  time  that  they  left  Venice.  For  tlieee 
services  the  crusaders  were  to  pay  the  Venetian*  the  sura  of  80.0U0 
marks  of  silver,  or,  according  to  some  account*,  86,000.  The  payment 
of  *o  exorbitant  a  mm,  for  that  period,  proves  equally  the  generous  seal 
of  the  crusaders  and  the  attentive  regard  of  the  Venetians  to  their 
interest*.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Villehardouin  returned 
to  France,  where  he  found  tho  Count  Thibault  dangerously  ill.  The 
death  of  Thibault,  which  occurred  soon  after,  left  the  crusaders  with- 
out a  chief.  Tb*  command  of  the  expedition  having  been  offered  to 
the  Duke  of  Bargundy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Count  of  Bar,  who  both 
declined  it,  it  was  finally  accepted  by  the  Marquis  of  Moutacrrat,  who 
appointed  Venice  as  the  place  of  general  meeting. 

The  first  exploit  of  the  crusaders,  after  leaving  Venio-,  was,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Alexia  Comnenua,  to  re-establish  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople the  Emperor  laaao  his  father.  The  French  having  after- 
wards to  oomplsin  of  the  conduct  of  Alexis,  who  had  not  ratified  the 
stipulated  condition*  for  the  succour  they  had  lsnt  him,  sent  Villebar- 
douin as  their  deputy  to  make  tho  necessary  remonstrances. 

Villehardouin  wa*  present  at  tho  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1204, 
when  that  city  wss  taken  by  the  Venetians  and  French,  and  to  him 
history  is  indebted  for  a  minute  and  graphio  description  of  this 
remarkable  siege.  The  service*  of  Villehardouin  were  rewarded  by 
the  Emperor  Baldwin,  whom  the  victorious  Franks  had  placed  on  tho 
throne,  by  his  appointment  to  the  important  office  of  "  Marochal "  of 
the  province  of  Romania.  Hi*  military  skill  and  bravery  also  iu«urcd 
him  the  esteem  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  the  suoccssor  of  Buldwin,  to 
whom  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage ; 
from  him  he  received,  as  a  free  gift,  the  entire  city  of  Measinopolis, 
together  with  it*  dependencies.  Thin  valuable  donation  induced  him 
to  reside  in  Thesssuy,  where  ho  died  about  the  year  1213.  While 
however  enjoying  the  honours  which  his  merit  hod  acquired,  ho 
appears  not  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  oountry  of  Ida  birth  ;  in 
1207,  ho  richly  endowed  the  abbey*  of  Frohuy  and  Troye*,  to  which 
his  sisters  and  his  two  daughters  belonged.  The  lustre  of  his  naino 
gave  power  and  ioflucuce  to  bis  descendants,  who  for  nearly  two 
centuries  ruled  over  the  most  important  principalities  of  Oreeoe. 

It  is  chiefly  as  an  historian  that  the  name  of  Groffroy  De  Villehar- 
douin has  become  celebrated.  To  bim  we  ore  principally  indebted  for 
I  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  wars  of  the 
crusades,  from  1193  to  1207.  His  work  is  entitled  '  L'Histoire  de  la 
Prise  de  Constantinople  par  les  Francois  et  le*  Veniliens.'  Tho  author 
relate*  the  events  in  which  ho  vrsa  an  active  participator  with  modest 
simplicity  and  tolerable  candour.  Hi*  narration  is  remarkable  for 
brevity  and  clearness,  and  generally  bear*  the  impress  of  truth.  His 
talent*  as  a  negociator  caused  him  frequently  to  be  employed  on 
mission*  of  importance,  and  to  be  summoned  to  the  oonucils  of  the 
army;  ho  ha*  thus  beeu  enabled  to  givo  a  minute  detail  of  several 
event*,  of  which  we  might  otherwise  have  remained  ignorant.  His 
history  it  rendered  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  probably 
the  oldest  historical  record  in  prose  which  the  French  language 
possesses.  The  first  edition  of  it  wss  published  at  Venice  in  1573,  the 
second  in  Paris  in  1585 :  the  most  valuable  is  that  by  the  learned  Du 
Cang*,  "  whose  notes,"  says  Mills,  "  are  a*  valuable  as  hi*  note*  on  the 
Alexiad."  [Byzantine  HiaroiUAJts  ]  The  title  of  this  edition  of  Du 
Cange,  which  is  now  not  eaaily  to  be  met  with,  is  as  follows  :— *  His- 
tolro  de  1' Empire  do  Constantinople,  dovis^es  cn  deux  parties,  &&, 
ccrite  par  GcoSrov  De  Ville-Hardouin,  avrc  la  suite  de  cctte  Uistoiro 
jusqu'en  1240,  tiree  du  Manuscrit  de  Philippe  Mouskcr,  4c,  le  toot 
avec  Observations  fait**  par  Charles  du  Fresne,  Sieur  du  Cange;  Paris, 
de  rimprimerie  Royale,  1657,  in  foL'  In  this  edition  the  old  text  is 
accompanied  with  a  modern  French  version.  The  history  of  Villehar- 
douin is  also  to  be  found  in  voL  xxviii  of  the  '  Recueil  de*  Historians 
de*  Oaulea  et  de  la  France ; 1  in  foL,  P  an*,  1822  i  the  text  in  this 
edition  has  been  revised  on  three  manuscripts,  and  to  it  is  appended  a 

VILLEMAIN,  ABEL-FRANCOIS,  peer  of  Franco  and  on*  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  French  men  of  letters,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the 
Uth  of  June  1790,  and  educated  at  tho  Imperial  Lyceum  t ' 
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Hero, 


reputation  for  talent  was  aucb  that  at  the  early  age  of  ninoteen  (1810) 
he  wu  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College  Charlemagne. 

eloquent  lecturer,  he  distinguished 
by  two  published  essays,  both  of  which  were  crowned  by  the 
!«— an  '  fUogo  de  Montaigne,'  published  iu  1812,  and  a  '  Discours 
»ur  lea  avantagoe  et  lee  inconvenient*  de  la  critique,'  published  in 
ISM.  The  approbation  Ix-stowed  on  these  Essays  was  audi,  that  tbo 
young  professor  was  removed  in  1516  to  the  University  of  Fari»,  first 
as  assistant  professor  of  Modern  History,  and  afterwords,  in  the  satno 
year,  as  Professor  of  Eloquence.  In  tbat  yoar,  too,  he  published  hi* 
'  Kloge  de  Montesquieu,'  which  was  again  crowned  by  the  Institute. 
A  work  of  far  greater  importance  was  his  '  llistoiro  do  Cromwell, 
d'spres  les  mdmoires  du  tumps  et  lea  recucils  parleinentaire*,'  pub- 
lished iu  1811),  in  two  volumes.  In  1821  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy;  and  iu  1822  he  published  a  transition  of  Cicero's  '  lie- 
public,'  from  the  palimpsest  manuscript  diicovered  iu  1S20  by  Angelo 
Mai.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  entered  ou  official  political  life. 
In  reading  hi". '  Discourse  on  the  Advantage*  and  Inconvenience*  of 
Criticism,'  iu  1314,  he  bad  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  the  allied 
sovereigns  then  in  Paris ;  snd  this  was  remembered  against  him. 
Since  then,  however,  be  bad  shown  bis  sentiments  to  be  those  of  a 
moderate  liberal  opposed  to  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Restoration. 
Having  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Malt  re  des  Requite*  to  the 
Council  of  State,  his  libendUm  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
excessive  legitimism  of  the  Villele  ministry,  more  particularly  as  be 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  liberty  of  the  preis.  His  lectures, 
with  those  of  his  colleagues  Ouizot  and  Cousin,  were  suspended,  and  in 
1827  be  was  deprived  of  office.  Meanwhile  he  had  published  '  Lascaris, 
ou  les  Ones  du  15me  siecle,  sum  d'un  essai  historique  *ur  l'etat  dee 
Greca  depu's  la  conquote  muaulmane  jusqua.  nos  jours'  (1825);  also, 
'  Fundrsillos  de  M.  Lamontey  :  Discours'  (1826).  In  tbo  former  of 
these  works  tbo  author  showed  his  ardent  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
struggle  for  independence.  In  1829  M.  Villemsin  published  '  Fund- 
rail  les  do  M.  Heard  :  Discours;'  snd  in  1830,  the  first  portion  of  his 
wull-known  work  entitled  '  Cuurs  da  Littdrature  Francsiae,'  the  re- 
mainder of  whieh  appeared  in  1838.  Just  before  the  revolution  of 
1830,  be  had  been  chosen  deputy  for  l'Kure;  with  Guizot  and  others 
he  figured  as  a  mau  of  iuflueocw  at  tbat  crisis  ;  and  was  consequently 
an  important  personage  in  the  new  government  of  Louis- Philippe.  Ho 
was  made  a  peer  of  Franco  in  1833,  was  one  of  the  moat  eloquent  of 
political  orators  of  the  period,  and,  after  having  acted  as  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  of  Education,  became  Minister  of  Publio  Instruction 
uuder  Gui/ot  In  1H33  he  published  '  FuncraiUea  de  M.  le  Ilaron 
Cuvier :  DUoours;'  In  1?37  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  writings 
under  the  title  of  '  Melanges  Hlstorique*  et  Littdraircs;'  and  in  1811 
a  Report  entitled  '  Tableau  de  1'dtat  actuel  do  l'instruction  primaire  en 
France.'  In  1845  he  r*»igued  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  and  during 
tbo  rest  of  the  reign  of  Lout*  Philippe  tbo  state  of  hi*  health  pre- 
cluded much  public  activity.  In  1817  be  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
edition  of  the  4  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal.'  with  an  accompanying 
essay.  Since  tbo  revolution  of  184.",  M.  Villemaiu,  like  his  friends 
Guizot  and  Cousin,  has  lived  in  retirement,  waiting  for  a  change  of 
system  rather  than  hoping  for  it,  and  attending  to  no  other  duties 
of  a  public  kind  than  those  of  the  perpetual  secretaryship  of  the 
Academy,  which  he  has  hel  l  since  1834.  In  1854  be  published 
'  Souvenirs  Contempcrains  d'HUtoire  et  de  Littdraturc'  He  ha*  since 
published  'Tableau  de  1  Eloquence  Chrdtiennc  au  lVe.  siecle,'  1856, 
and  '  Choix  d'dtudes  sttr  la  littdrature  couternporaiue,'  Svo,  1857  ;  and 
he  is  engaged  iu  translating  Piudar  into  French.  Among  M.  VUte- 
main's  works,  besides  tbo<o  which  we  have  enumerated,  are  several 
translations  from  the  English,  including  one  of  Sheridan'*  comody  of 
'The  School  for  Scandal,'  published  in  1522.    [Seo  SurrLEXKM.J 

VILLENEUVE.  From  the  birth  of  Romde  de  Villcncuvo,  grand- 
senochal  of  Provence  in  1170,  to  the  death  of  Vice-Admiral  Villeneuve 
in  1806,  there  has  almost  always  been  some  one  of  this  name  to  lend 
it  distinction  in  France 

Romee  db  Villeseuvb  (born  1170.  died  soon  after  1250)  de«erve3 
to  bo  rctneinberod  in  the  history  of  France  a*  one  of  tho  earliest 
stateemcu  who  appears  to  have  comprehended  the  importance  of 
uniting  all  the  Gallic  provinces  into  one  nation.  The  history  of  bis 
early  life  is  obscure  and  distorted  by  fable*.  Created  constable  of 
Provence  by  Bcrenger  before  1238,  he  besieged  and  took  Nice,  which 
bad  revolted  against  tho  count  VUloneuve  frequently  made  that  city 
his  place  of  abode  during  his  subsequent  career,  and  conciliated  it* 
eitixons  by  bis  wise  and  humane  government  He  fought  bravely 
against  the  Piaans  and  Genoese,  jntronited  the  Troubadours  in  general, 
and  punished  some  in  particular  who  sinned  against  morality  in  their 
writings.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1234,  Bcrenger  nominated  him  in  hi* 
will  recent  of  Provence,  and  guardian  of  Beatrice,  his  fourth  and  un- 
marriod  daughter.  On  the  dwith  of  Berengcr,  in  1245,  Villoncuve 
assembled  tbo  nobility  of  Provence,  and  persuaded  thorn  to  »wear 
fealty  to  Beatrice.  He  next  married  bis  ward  to  Charle*  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  St.  Louis,  who  had,  many  years  before,  in  a  great  measure 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Villeneuve,  been  married  to  Marguerite, 
her  eldest  sister.  The  regent  procured  the  inaertl  u  of  a  clause  in  tho 
marriage  contract  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  virtue  of  which  the  terri- 


this  arrangement  was  realised  two  centuries  later  by  PaiamMe  do 
Forbiu.  After  this  marriage  Villeneuve  appear*  to  have  withdrawn 
himself  from  public  life.  Bis  nam«  only  appears  again  in  the  page  of 
history  in  the  mention  of  his  will,  by  which  he  disposed  of  an 
enormous  fortune  for  tbat  ago. 

Kuos,  or  Heliox,  De  Villexeove  (born  in  1270,  died  in  1348), 
of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  entered  in  early  life  the  order  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem,  and,  in  1319,  on  the  abdication  of  Foulquoa  de 
V  ill  are  t,  grand-master  of  Rhodes,  was  elected  hi*  successor.  Before) 
repairing  to  bis  seat  of  government  the  new  grand-master  visited 
several  court*  to  collect  contribution*  for  hi*  Order,  whioh  was  at  that 
time  deeply  involved  in  debt  Th*  division  of  tho  order  into  langues 
hat  bees  attributed  to  him,  and  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  at  a 
chapter  which  he  held  at  Montpellier  soon  after  bis  election.  His 
visit*  to  the  couita  above  noticed,  and  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  pre- 
vented bis  reaching  Rhode*  before  1336;  the  remaining  ten  years  of 
his  life  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  hi*  official  duties. 
In  1344  ho  in  per*on  besieged  and  took  Smyrna. 

Rosaunb  de  Villekeuvr  (bora  1263,  died  1329),  sister  of  the 
grand-master  of  Rhodes,  wo*  famous  for  ber  piety,  hor  charity,  and 
her  ascetic  exercises  of  devotion.  In  1310  abe  was  elected  bead  of  tho 
order  of  Chartreux.  She  was  canonised  after  hrr  death ;  and  some 
legendary  writer*  have  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  her  inter- 
cession the  suppression  of  the  heresy  of  the  Albigeoi*. 

Louis  db  Villenbcvb,  premier  marqui*  de  France,  distinguished 
by  tho  titlo  '  Ricbo  d'Honneur,'  belonged  to  the  same  family.  He  was 
born  about  1451.  Charlos  VIII.,  whose  chamberlain  he  was,  intrusted 
Villeneuve  with  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  Naples.  When  Louis  XIL  mounted  the  throne,  he  sent  Villeneuve 
a*  hi*  ambassador  to  the  papal  court.  At  Rome  the  Provencal  am- 
bassador received  extraordinary  honour*  ;  the  Roman*  were  charmed 
with  hi*  manly  and  persuasivo  eloqueuce;  and  his  popularity  was  tho 
occasion  of  bis  being  again  employed  on  a  miaiiou  to  that  court  at  the 
perilous  crisis  of  1500.  Villeneuve  was  the  intimate  and  esteemed 
friend  of  Bayard  and  Oaston  de  Foix.  in  1505  Louis  XII.  erected  the 
barouy  of  Trans,  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Villeneuve,  into  a 
marqui*atc,  the  first  instance  of  that  title  being  conferred  in  France. 
The  only  son  of  Louia  de  Villeneuve  fell  at  the  king's  side  in  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  and  the  father,  already  enfeebled  by  wounds  and 
years,  died  not  long  after  of  grief,  in  the  month  of  July,  1516. 

Chhihtophkdk  Vuakm.ii  ve,  who  was  born  on  the  30th of  June,  1511, 
was  a  member  of  this  illustrious  family.  Ho  was  iu  bis  youth  pacje  to 
Francois  de  Lorraine,  duo  de  Guiso.  He  entered  the  service  of 
Claude  of  Savoy,  and  oarnsd  a  high  reputation  for  bravery  in  that 
princo's  campaigns  against  th*  Huguenots.  Un  the  death  of  tho  duke 
of  Savoy,  Villeneuve  rsmalucd  attached  to  the  Cotnte  de  Carces,  hi* 
lieutenant  and  successor  in  the  government  of  Provence.  De  Carets 
to  Villeneuve  the  delicate  mission  of  moving  tho  king  to 
the  order*  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 


envoy  reached  Pari*  on  the  same  day  that  a  messenger  wss  despatched 
king,  with  fresh  order*  for  the 


lories  of  Provence,  if  Beatrice  died  without  male  issue,  were  to  descei 

to  tho  off-pring  of  her  sister  Marguerite  by  St.  LouR    The  ol-ject 


from  that  city  by  the  king,  with  fresh  order*  for  the  massacre.  Hi* 
representations  were  however  successful  in  partially  shaking  the  reso- 
lution of  the  king,  wb*  sent  for  hiin  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
cliarged  him  with  a  message  to  De  Carces,  cvuutermandini;  his  previous 
order*  in  so  far  as  Provence  was  concerned.  Villeneuve  started  im* 
mediately,  passed  the  uiuscugor  of  death  on  bis  way,  aud  reached  Aix 
in  time  to  save  Provence  from  the  massacre.  The  subsequent  career 
of  Villeneuve  was  as  honourable  aa  this  it*  commencement  He 
served  with  distinction  Henri  III,  Henri  IV.,  and  Louis  XIII.  He 
died  on  the  26th  of  July,  1615. 

There  have  been  several  authors  of  the  same  of  Villeneuve.  Hcros 
de  Villkseuve,  an  ancient  French  poet  of  some  reputation,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Philippe  Augusts.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  verai- 
fiers  of  the  lsgonds  of  the  Twelve  Peers.  Ilia  principal  work  is  '  Le 
Quatre  File  d'Aymoo,"  next  to  which  perhaps  rauks  his  'Doolin  do 
Mayence,'  of  which  a  prose  translation  into  mors  modern  French  wax 
published  at  Paris  in  1501,  with  the  title  'Flour  des  Bataille*.' 
Guiixaxxe  db  Villkmeuvx,  a  good  soldier,  who  served  Charle*  VIII. 
in  his  Neapolitan  campaign*,  published  in  1497  '  Memoirea  sur  la 
Conquote  do  Naples.'  It  is  the  only  narrative  by  an  eyewitness  of 
the  adventures  of  tho  French  army  and  partisans  from  the  departure 
of  Charles  till  their  final  expulsion.  Gaiirielle  Susamsb  Bakhut, 
dame  de  Villeneuve  (born  about  1(3!>5  ,  died  in  1755),  was  a  friend  of 

i  Crebillon,  and  published  many  talcs  and  romance*.    Only  one  has 

1  retained  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  and  that  in  the  form  of  an  abridg- 
ment :  it  is  the  famous  '  Beauty  and  the  Bcait* 

I  Tbo  reputation  of  the  name  of  Villeneuve  was  well  sustained  during 
the  war*  of  the  French  revolution  by  Pierre  Charles  Jean  Bap- 
713TB  Silvesibb  de  ViUjEttECVK,  vice-admiral.    He  was  born  at 

j  Volensoles  In  Provence,  ou  tbo  31st  of  December  1763.  He  entered 
the  navy  In  hi*  fifteenth  year,  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  vessel 
in  17u3.  In  1790  he  was  promoted  to  be  oommodore  (capitaino  do 
division),  and  a  few  months  later  to  be  rear-admiral  (contre-ainiral). 
He  wo*  appointed  to  command  a  division  of  the  fleet  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland ;  but  contrary  wind*  detained  him  iu  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  rendered  the  expedition  abortive.  At  Aboukir  Ville- 
neuve commanded  the  Guiliaume  Tell,  and  carried  off  hi*  own  vessel, 
with  two  othor  ships  and  two  frigates,  in  safety  afWr  the  defeat  Iu 
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1805  he  wu  placed  in  oommand  of  a  ■qtudron,  the  main  object  of 
which  was  to  withdraw  the  British  floot  from  tbo  shores  of  Europe, 
With  UiU  view  he  Bailed  for  the  Antilles,  where  he  did  come  mischief 
among  the  English  traders,  and  attacked  the  Diamond.  Aa  soon  aa 
Villeneuve  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  at  Barbadoea,  his 
I  being  accomplished,  be  reimbarked  hi*  troops,  and  set  sail  for 
On  tho  22ud  of  July  1605,  ho  encountered,  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre,"  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  Robert  Calder.  An  engagement 
took  place,  which  continued  till  uightfall.  Next  morning,  neither  the 
French  nor  the  Euglish  admiral  sought  to  renew  the  action,  and  for 
failing  to  do  so  both  were  reprimanded  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments. This  reprimand  so  chafed  the  spirit  of  Villeneuve,  that,  when 
ho  again  put  to  sea,  au  instruction  to  his  captains,  issued  on  the  20th 
October  1S0J,  contained  the  remarkable  expression— "  Every  captain 
who  is  not  in  action  (dans  le  feu)  ia  not  at  hi*  poet :  and  a  signal  of 
recall  will  be  a  brand  of  dishonour  to  him."  In  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
Villeneuve  was  taken  prisoner  after  displaying  throughout  the  tight 
the  moat  perfect  self-possession  and  high  oourage.  lie  was  carried  to 
England,  and  detaiued  there  till  the  month  of  April  1800.  On  his 
arrival  at  ltontiee,  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  marine  that  he  was  in 
France,  and  waiting  the  orders  of  the  emperor  iu  that  town.  This 
was  on  the  17th  of  April.  Four  days  elapsed,  and  he  had  received 
do  answer.  Mindful  of  the  rebuke  he  had  received  ou  a  former 
this  delay  appears  to  have  unsettled  the  mind  of  Villeneuve. 
On  the  22ud  of  April  ho  was  found  dead  in  his  apartment  by  wounds 

" v1lLEKS,VhARL?!s  FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE  DF,  had,  next 
to  Madame  do  Stacl-Holateio,  the  chief  share  in  making  German 
literature  known  to  the  French  at  a  period  when  the  French,  clinging 
to  old  prejudices  and  intoxicated  by  recent  victories,  treated  German; 
with  neglect  and  contempt,  lie  was  born  on  the  4th  of  November, 
either  of  1707  or  1765  at  Belcbeu,  a  small  town  in  that  part  of 
Lorraine  which  is  inhabited  by  Germans.  Ilia  father  was  chief  receiver 
of  the  taxes,  and  a  royal  counsellor ;  by  hU  mother's  side,  a  baroness 
de  Launaguet,  ho  is  said  to  have  been  allied  to  the  family  Du  Lys, 
1  from  the  brothers  of  Jeanne  d'Are,  the  maid  of 


which  ia  descended 

Orleans.  lie  received  a  military  education  at  MeU,  and  aa  early  as 
17b2  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  tho  artillery.  His  first  literary  essay 
was  on  magnetism,  which  was  then  the  favourite  science  of  the  day. 
Ho  lived  alternately  at  Strasburg  and  MeU,  and  he  filled  up  his  leisure 
houis  with  studying  history,  ancient  and  modern  literature,  an  well  aa 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected.  Excited,  though 
not  misled,  by  the  Revolution,  be  wrote  a  witty  political  satire  in  verse, 
eulitled  '  Los  Deputes  aux  Etata  Gencraux ; '  and  in  1791  he  published 
bis  oetebrated  work  '  De  la  Libertd.'  In  this  work,  which  went  through 
three  editions  in  the  courao  of  one  year,  be  Ud  down  political  prin- 
ciples which  were  very  dangerous  not  only  for  those  who  published 
them,  but  oven  for  those  who  received  them.  At  a  period  when  tbo 
bloody  tyranny  of  the  people  began  to  be  established  in  France,  ho 
had  the  courage  to  place  on  the  title  of  a  work  on  liberty  the  motto, 
"Aliud  est,  aliud  dicitur;"  and  in  the  face  of  tbo  most  fanatical 
democrats  he  said  "  that  it  waa  dangerous  to  preach  liberty  to  the 
people,  because  they  always  confounded  liberty  with  the  desire  of 
indulging  tbeir  will  in  everything;  *  and  "that  tho  peoplo  in  insur- 
rection were  tho  wor<t  tj  rants  of  all."  No  sooner  had  the  Jacobins 
established  their  power,  than  they  pursued  Villers,  who,  after  many 
perilous  adventure*,  escaped  to  Germany,  and  settled  at  Holxminden 
on  the  Weaer.  Though  acquainted  with  tho  German  language,  he  had 
the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  German  literature,  because  he  bad 
read  any  good  book  in  the  language,  and  he  bad  all  the  pre- 
gainst  the  Germane  which  were  then  prevalent  in  Franco.  At 
Jen  however  he  msdo  tho  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Brandia,  known 
by  his  excellent  works  on  medicine  and  philosophy,  who  became  after- 
ward*  first  pbyaiciau  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  His  intercourse  with 
this  learned  medical  man,  and  his  friendship  with  Kiistner,  Spittler,  \ 
Heeren,  and  Scbloxer  at  Guttingen,  where  ho  stayed  from  1701  to 
1790,  led  Villcrs  not  only  to  abandon  his  prejudices  against  the 
Germans,  but  t>  become  the  most  active  and  generous  defender  of  the 
nation  against  hi*  own  countrymen,  tho  French.  His  friendship  with 
the  learned  daughter  of  Schioier,  Mrs.  Dorothea  von  Rodde,  upon 
whom  the  University  of  Gottingen  had  conferred  the  title  of  Doctor 
in  Philosophy,  exorcised  still  greater  influence  over  him.  In  1797  be 
followed  Mrs.  Dr.  von  Rodde  and  her  husband,  to  Liibeck.  From  this 
time  ho  lived  alternately  at  Lubeck  and  Eutin,  then  the  residence  of 
Voea,  Count  Stollbcrg,  Jacobi,  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  poets, 
aud  philosophers.  His  chief  object  was  to  mediate  between  the  French 
and  Germans,  by  eradicating  their  natioual  prejudices,  and  by  trans- 
lating several  of  tho  beet  German  works  into  French,  among  which 
waa  liceren's  '  Essay  on  tho  Influence  of  the  Crusades."  Keimarua 
persuaded  him  to  write  for  the  •  Spoetateur  du  Kord,'  one  of  tho  best 
newspapers  of  the  time,  which  was  published  at  Hamburg,  and  which 
in  tho  course  of  one  year  received  sixty  leading  articles  from  Villcrs. 
Hanover  having  been  occupied  by  the  French  in  1603,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  tho  French  officers,  urging  them  to  spars  and  respect  tho 
people.  In  1801  ho  published  bis '  Eesoi  sur  l'Esprit  et  l'lofluence  de 
fa  Information  de  Luther,'  a  masterpiece,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
Institut  de  France,  and  which  was  translated  into  English  (by  R 
n,  ISOj,  and  again,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  James 


Mill),  German  (thrice),  Dutch,  and  Swedish.  In  1808  Lubeck  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  French,  and  Villers  had  to  exposo  the  brutality 
and  immorality  of  the  French  troops  in  bis  '  Lettro  h  Madame  la 
Comtesse  Fanny  de  Ueauharnois  aur  Liibeck.'  This  pamphlet  caused 
him  much  persecution,  especially  from  Davout,  in  1811.  Although 
he  attacked  the  policy  of  Napoleon  I.  on  several  ocosaions,  and 
especially  by  hia  articles  against  the  Continental  System,  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, king  of  Westphalia,  appointed  him,  in  1811,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy (for  tho  branches  of  literature  and  history)  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  Jerome  having  ordered  the  abolition  of  this  university, 
Villers,  at  the  request  of  Heyne,  Heoron,  and  John  von  Muller,  repre- 
sented to  the  king  the  consequences  of  this  measure,  and  the  king 
countermanded  his  order.  Villcrs  was  esteemed  end  cherished  both 
by  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  and  the  Germans  looked  on  him  aa  their 
trusty  friend  and  protector.  He  had  nevertheless  diany  enemies, 
especially  among  those  who  could  or  would  not  lay  aside  their  pre- 
judices ;  and  the  frequent  attacks  which  were  made  upon  his  character 
gradually  ruined  his  health.  After  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  been 
restored  to  tho  possession  of  Hanover  in  1813,  Villers  waa  dismissed 
from  bis  post:  be  received  a  pension  of  3000  franca,  but  he  was 
ordered  to  return  to  France.  As  he  had  committed  no  crime,  he  pro- 
tested against  this  order,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been 
calumniated  to  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  who,  at  the 
request  of  Count  Miinster,  augmented  tho  pension  of  Villers  to  4000 
franca,  and  allowed  him  to  live  in  Hanover;  but  be  was  not  permitted 
to  continue  his  lectures.  He  had  just  been  invited  to  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  when  he  died  of  consumption,  on  the  26th  of  February 
1815,  with  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  uioet  enlightened 
men  of  hia  time,  who  had  in  a  measure  sicrificed  himself  for  the 
good  of  other*.  Villers  also  wrote — ' Philosophie  de  Kant,  ou  Prin- 
cipea  Fondamentaux  de  la  Philosophie  Transcendentale  j '  '  Lcttre  a 
George  Cuvier  sur  une  Nouvelle  Thcorio  du  Cerveau  par  Gall ; ' 
'  Rapport  sur  l'Etat  de  la  Littcrsture  Ancicnne  et  de  l'liistoire  en 
Alleinagne ; '  '  Precis  Historiquo  do  la  Vio  de  Martin  Luther,  traduit 
du  Latin  de  Mtlanchthon,  avec  des  Notes,'  4c  He  had  begun  tho  Life 
of  Luther,  but  death  prevented  him  from  finishing  it.  Tho  authori- 
ties cited  below  contain  a  list  of  hia  works. 

{Bivgrafhit  Univcridlt ;  Ztitijtnoucn,  vol.  ii.  (1818),  pp.  65-78.) 

VILLIERS,  Q.   [liccKlNaruM,  Dukes  or.] 

V1LLOISON,  JEAN  BAPTISTS  GASPARD  D'ANSSK  DE,  ono 
of  the  most  eminent  Greek  scholars  of  modern  times,  waa  b»m  at 
Corbeil-eur-Seine  on  tho  5th  of  March  1750.  Among  the  scholars  to 
whose  instruction  ho  was  principally  indebted  we  may  mention  Le 
Beau  and  Capperonnier,  but  Villoison  soon  surpassed  all  his  fellow- 
students,  and  his  teachers  also,  and  pursued  his  studies  of  tho  authors 
of  ancient  arrcco  with  such  perseverance,  that  at  tho  ago  of  fifteen 
be  had  read  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors.  He  soon  also  gavo  evidence 
that  his  extensive  reading  was  not  superficial,  for  he  was  scarcely 
twenty-two  years  old  when  he  published  from  a  manuscript  at  St. 
Germain  the  first  edition  of  Apollonius's  Lexicon  ou  tbo  '  Iliad'  and 
'  Odyssey,'  together  with  the  fragments  of  Philemon  (Paris,  2  vols.  fol. 
1773,  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  the  samo  year  in  2  vols.  4to),  with  very 
valuable  and  learned  Prolegomena  and  notes.    Before  the  edition  was 

E tinted,  he  submitted  it  to  the  Aesdemy  of  Inscriptions,  which  dotted 
hn  a  member,  although  he  hod  not  yet  attained  the  age  at  which  this 
honour  could  be  conferred  upon  him  according  to  their  rules.  He 
was  now  looked  upon  not  only  in  Franoe,  but  in  Europe  also,  as  a 
prodigy  of  learning,  and  be  formed  extensive  literary  connections 
with  scholars  of  various  parts  of  Europe.  But  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  dazzled  by  tho  fame  thus  early  acquired,  nor  to  aiuk  into 
inactivity;  ho  pursued  his  studies  with  the  same  ardour  as  before; 
aud  in  1 7 73  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  pastoral  poem  of  Longus 
with  a  very  learned  commentary.  His  ambition  however  waa  rather 
to  publish  such  aueient  works  as  bad  not  yet  appeared,  than  to  prepare 
editions  of  those  authors  which  were  already  ia  priut  The  govern- 
ment being  informed  of  this  desire  of  Villoison,  he  was  sent  in  1778, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  to  Venice,  to  searoh  the  library  of  St. 
Mark.  Here  be  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  Abbe  Morelli, 
with  whoso  assistance  he  discovered  numerous  rhetorical  and  gram- 
matical works  and  fragments  of  works  of  that  kind  winch  had  not  yet 
been  printed.  These,  together  with  some  other  similar  works  which 
he  had  before  discovered  at  Paris,  were  published  under  the  titlo 
'  Aneodota  Grtcoa  e  Regis  Pariaiensi  et  e  Veneta  S.  Marci  Bibllotheca 
deprompta,'  Venice,  2  vols.  4to,  1781.  Valuable  a*  these  auecdota  arc, 
their  publication  was  too  hurried,  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  Villoison  had  published  some  things  aa  new,  which  had  appeared 
in  print  long  before  hia  time.  Another  more  important  discovery 
which  ho  mado  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  was  a  manuscript  of 
Homer's  Hiad,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  10th  century,  and  con- 
tained very  ancient  scholia  (now  known  under  the  name  of  Scholia 
Veneta),  and  marginal  notes  which  pointed  out  such  verses  aa  were 
supposititious,  corrupt,  or  transposed.  This  valuable  treasure,  together 
with  very  learned  prolegomena  by  Villoison,  appeared  at  Venice,  folio, 
1788.  It  was  perhaps  appreciated  by  no  one  so  well  as  by  F.  A.  Wolf, 
whose  theory  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  based  in  a  great  moasuro  upon 
the  information  derived  from  this  discovery.  Several  years  before  the 
printing  of  this  work  was  completed  he  was  invited  by  Anialia, 
Ducbees  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  her  son  Carl  August,  to  pay  them  s 
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visit  in  Germany.  Villoison  accordingly  left  Venice  and  went  to 
Weimar,  where  he  spent  about  a  year  in  searching  the  library  of  that 
capital.  The  reeulta  of  his  learned  inquiries  were  published  in  his 
•  Kpistokc  Vimnricnses,  in  quibus  multa  Qrincorum  Scriptoruni  loca 
etnendantur  opo  librorum  Ducal  Is  Bibliothccic,'  Zurich,  4to,  1763. 
Tho  year  after  he  edited  at  Stroaburg  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  bad  discovered  at  Venice,  and  had  been  made  by 
a  Jew  in  the  9th  century  of  our  era.  In  1785  ho  accompaniod  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  Couut  Choiaeul 
Gouffier,  to  Constantinople,  and  travelled  about  for  three  year*  in  the 
island*  of  tbo  Archipelago  and  the  continent  of  Greece.  Hi*  hopes  of 
finding  manuscript*  of  ancient  authors  not  yet  published  were  disap- 
pointed, but  be  made  hituatdf  perfect  master  of  the  modern  Greek 
language,  and  collected  a  Tast  quantity  of  material*  partly  with  a  view 
to  make  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Tournefort's  travel*,  and 
partly  to  write  a  complete  description  of  ancient  and  modern  Greece, 
but  tho  unhappy  condition  in  which  he  found  his  country  on  hi* 
return  prevented  the  realisation  of  these  plana.  Villoison  withdrew 
to  Orleans,  and  began  to  read  through  all  the  ancient  authors  in  order 
to  collect  materials  for  his  great  work  on  Greece.  After  the  stomas 
of  tho  Revolution  had  pasted  away,  he  returned  with  bis  literary 
treasures  to  Paris,  and  having  lost  tho  greater  part  of  his  property, 
he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Greek  language,  In  which  how. 
ever  he  did  not  meet  with  much  success.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Franco,  and  Napolrou  I.  afterward*  appointed 
him  professor  of  ancient  and  modem  Greek  in  the  College  de  France, 
but  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  thi*  office  when  be  was  seined  by  an 
illness  which  terminated  in  his  death  on  the  20th  of  April  1S05.  The 
'  Memoirs '  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  contain  several  valuable 
papers  by  Villoison.  Tho  materials  for  his  great  work  on  Greece,  in 
fifteen  large  quarto  volumes,  a*  well  as  hi*  remark*  on  Touroefort  and 
on  Montfaucon'a  '  Palnographia  Uneoa,'  of  which  be  likewise  intended 
to  publish  a  new  edition,  are  in  manuscript  in  the  royal  library  of 
Paris. 

Villoison  was  a  man  of  prodigious  learning :  he  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary memory,  and  a  quick  and  penetrating  mind;  but  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  was  so  great,  that  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  to 
digest  that  which  he  had  acquirod,  and  ail  the  defect*  of  hie  works 
arise  more  or  less  from  this  haste  and  want  of  reflection. 

VINCE,  SAMUKL,  a  distinguished  mathematician,  and  Plumian 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  lie  took  orders,  and  he  was  promoted  to  tbo 
archdeaconry  of  Bedford.    He  died  in  December  1821. 

Professor  Vince  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Society  in  1786, 
having  previously  written  a  paper  on  friction,  which  was  published  in 
the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1785.  This  paper,  wbich  pos- 
sesses considerable  originality  and  merit,  contains  a  description  of 
many  experiment*  made  on  that  subject.  In  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions '  for  1785  there  is  a  paper  by  Vine*,  entitled 'Observa- 
tions on  the  Theory  of  the  Motion  nud  Resistance  of  Fluids,'  in  which 
are  described  several  experiment*  relating  to  the  discharges  of  water 
through  pipes  inserted,  in  vertical  position,  in  the  bottom  of  vessels. 
From  these  it  is  shown  that,  when  the  pipe*  are  less  than  one  inch  in 
length,  the  ratio  between  the  quantities  discharged  from  a  simple 
oritico  and  from  a  pipe  are  not  exactly  to  one  another  in  tho  sub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  depths,  that  is,  of  tho  disUnoe  from  the  upper 
surf.ee  of  tho  water  in  the  vessel  to  the  orifice  and  to  tho  lower  extre- 
mity of  Uie  pipe ;  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  however  found 
to  agree  better  with  the  tbeory  in  proportion  as  the  pipe*  ase  longer. 
Another  paper  by  Vince,  which  is  entitled  '  Experiment*  on  the 
Resistance  of  llodiea  moving  in  Fluids,'  was  published  in  the  volume 
of  the  'Transactions'  for  1768.  There  experiment*  were  msde  with 
bodice  at  considerable  distances  below  the  surface;  and  it  was  fuuud 
that  when  tho  body  is  a  plane  surface,  and  also  when  It  is  a  hemi- 
sphere moving  with  the  flat  side  foremost,  the  experimented  resistances 
differed  from  the  results  of  the  general  theory  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2 
nearly.  The  ratio  between  the  rrsistanee  experienced  by  a  plane 
surface  at  rest,  when  struck  by  a  fluid  in  motion,  and  that  which 
took  place  when  the  same  plane  was  made  to  move  in  the  fluid,  the 
latter  being  at  rest,  waa  found  to  be  nearly  as  0  to  8 ;  and  this  result 
agree*  with  that  wbich  was  obtained  by  Du  Bust 

In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  James  Wood,  Professor  Vine*  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  a  'Course  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, for  the  Use  of  Students  in  tho  University ; '  and  of  this  valuable 
work  there  have  since  been  several  editions  with  considerable  improve- 
ment*: the  parts  written  by  Vince  aro  entitled  'Element*  of  Conio 
Sections,  intended  aa  Preparations  for  the  reading  of  Newton'*  Prin- 
cipia'  'Principles  of  Fluxion*;'  'Principles  of  Hydrostatics;'  and 
'fclemeutaof  Astronomy.'  lu  1790  came  out  hi*  *  Treatise  of  Prac- 
tical Astronomy,'  in  4to,  containing  description*  of  the  constructions 
ami  the  uses  of  astronomical  instrument* ;  but  hi*  principal  work  is 
a  '  Complete  System  of  Astronomy,'  wbich  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge m  8  vols.  4 to.  (1797  to  1808).  The  first  volume  contain* 
accounts  of  the  phenomena  and  motion*  of  the  moon  and  planets, 
deduced  from  observations :  part  of  the  second  is  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  physical  astronomy,  or  investigations  from  the  theory  of 
general  attraction,  concerning  tho  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
movements  of  the  moou  and  planets,  of  tho  apsides  *nd  node,  of  tho 


orbits,  and  ths  variation*  to  which  the  inclinations  of  the  orbits  are 
subject :  the  remainder  consists  of  several  tables,  of  great  utility  in 
the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  practical  astronomy.  Tbe  third 
volume  contains  a  complete  series  of  astronomical  tables  with  precepts 
for  their  use ;  they  consist  of  Dclambre'a  tables  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  and  of  tho  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  Burg/,  table*  of  the  moon ; 
tho  epoch*  being  changed  to  ths  first  day  of  January  at  Grsenwich 
mean  noon. 

Professor  Vines  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Credibility  of 
Christianity  Vludicated,'  in  answer  to  Humo's objections  in  bis  'Essay 
on  Miracles;'  and,  in  1806,  one  entitled  'Observations  on  the  Hypo- 
theses wbich  have  been  assumed  to  account  for  ths  Cause  of  Gravi- 
tation on  Mechanical  Principles.'  Tb*  latter  was  read  before  ths 
Royal  Society,  and  we*  intended  to  be  the  Bakerian  Lecture ;  but,  for 
some  reason,  it  was  not  published  in  the  '  Transaction*.'  The  writer 
endeavour*  to  disprove  Newton's  supposition  that  gravity  may  bo 
accounted  for  by  means  of  an  elaslio  fluid,  and  he  concludes  that  the 
formation  and  preservation  of  the  universe  must  be  ascribed  to  ths 
immediate  ageney  of  the  Deity.  He  also  published  f»»ur  Sermon*, 
which  he  had  preached  before  the  university.  Tbe  subject  of  these 
discourses  is  a  confutation  of  atheism,  from  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  various  adaptation*  of  the  parts  of  the 
solar  system  to  one  another  are  exhibited,  aud  offered  as  proof  of 
design  in  its  formation;  and  the  correspondence  of  certain  phenomena 
in  that  system  to  those  which  have  been  observed  in  the  stats  called 
fixed,  is  stated  as  an  evidence  that  the  universe  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  on*  Being. 

VINCENT.  EARL  ST.   [Jekvjb,  Jon*.} 

V1NCKNT  DE  PAUL,  SAINT,  wa*  born  on  tb*  24th  of  April 
1576,  at  Ranquine*  in  the  parish  of  Pouy,  near  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
present  department  of  the  Landes.  He  was  the  third  sou  of  Guil- 
laume  de  Paul,  who  owned  sud  cultivated  a  small  farm  in  that  parish. 
The  narrow  means  of  hi*  family  promised  him  a  life  of  laborious  toil, 
and  till  the  age  of  twelve  he  assisted  his  parents  in  tho  care  of  their 
farm.  He  had  however  from  early  youth  manifested  so  great  an 
acutens>s  of  intellect  end  sensibility  of  disposition,  that  thsy  were 
induced  to  endeavour  to  give  him  a  suitable  education.  He  was 
placed  a*  a  student  in  a  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Acqs,  the  i 
denes  of  tho  bishop  of  hi*  dlocewc.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen,  he  was  c 
sidered  qualified  to  become  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  de  Commet,  an 
advocate  of  Acqs,  and  the  magistrals  of  hi*  native  village.  This 
situation  enabled  him  at  tho  same  time  to  relieve  1>U  parent*  from  the 
expense*  attendant  on  hi*  education,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry  of  tbe  church,  to  which  he  bad  now  determined  upou  devoting 
himself.  He  assumed  the  tonsure  on  tbe  20th  of  December  1596,  and 
the  next  year  bo  went  to  Toulouse,  in  order  to  follow  the  ooorse  of 
theology  of  that  uuiversity.  But  he  was  compelled,  on  account  of  ths 
slender  pittance  which  was  allowed  him,  to  combine  the  duties  of  a 
tsscher  with  those  of  a  student.  In  the  year  1600,  after  having 
received  tho  previous  orders,  he  was  made  a  priest  by  the  Bishop  of 
Perigusux ;  In  the  same  year  the  offer  was  mado  him  of  tho  parish  of 
Tilh,  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  in  tbe  diocese  of  Acqs,  wbieh  he 
declined  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  study  of  theo- 
logy. In  thi*  study,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
laboured,  he  soon  became  eminent,  and  on  tbo  12th  of  October,  1601, 
obtained  tbe  degree  of  bachelier  dee  lettres,  with  a  permission  to 
lecture. 

In  1605,  a  legacy  of  fifteen  hundred  livres,  which  had  been  left  him 
by  a  friend  who  had  died  at  Marseille,  compelled  him  to  make  a 
journey  to  that  city.  After  taking  possession  of  his  legacy,  ha  was 
returning  by  sea,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Tunisian 
corsair*,  and  was  wounded  in  the  conflict.  He  baa  left  u*  a  minute 
rela'ion  of  his  capture  and  imprisonment,  in  a  letter  written  to  hi* 
early  patron,  M.  de  Comtnet,  on  his  return  to  France  in  1607,  of  which 
there  u  a  copious  extract  in  the  '  Biographic  Uoiversel'.e.'  During  his 
captivity  at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  bs  became  the  alavo  of  three  successive 
masters;  the  last  of  them,  an  Italian  renegade,  he  converted  to  hi* 
former  faith.  After  a  delay  of  ten  months,  be  was  sufficiently  fortu- 
nate to  indue*  bis  master  to  forego  ths  temporal  advantages  of  a  resi- 
dence In  a  land  where  hs  wa*  obliged  to  conoeal  hi*  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  to  escape  with  him  to  France,  in  which  country  they 
landed  on  the  28th  of  Juns  1607.  At  Avignon,  the  penitent  renegade 
waa  publicly  readmitted  to  the  privileges  and  consolation*  of  the 
religion  be  bad  denied.  Shortly  afterward*  tbe  vice-legate  of  the 
pope,  Paul  V.,  who  had  performed  this  ceremony,  induced  Vincent 
and  hi*  companion  to  accompany  him  to  Rome.  He  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  ambassador  of  tbo  French  king,  who  selected 
him  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  important  and  confidential  measags  to 
Henry  IV.  He  arrived  in  Paris  at  ths  commencement  of  the  year 
1609,  and  obtained  several  interviews  with  the  king.  His  time  how- 
ever he  chiefly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sick  of  l'Hdpitsl  ds  la 
Cbaritd,  near  which  hs  had  taken  up  his  residence. 

The  period  of  Vincent's  residenoo  in  Pari*  was  smbittersd  by  an 
accusation  of  robbery  mode  against  him  by  a  fellow-lodger,  a  native  of 
the  same  province  aa  himself,  and  for  six  years  he  was  unable  to  clear 

I  himself  of  the  charge.  During  that  time,  though  suffering  severely 
from  the  cruel  imputation,  he  contented  himself,  when  questioned 

1  concerning  it,  with  a  simple  denial,  joined  to  the  remark  tbat  "  God 
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knew  the  truth."  The  real  author  of  the  robber;  was  at  length  die- 
covered,  and  the  reputation  of  Viuoent  rose  atill  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  bad  witnessed  the  patience  and  resignation  which  he 
had  displayed  under  the  falee  acouaation.  Hi*  adversity  however  wu 
alleviated  by  the  aym path y  and  support  of  several  influential  poraoiiagca, 
wboae  friendabip  and  esteem  hia  merit  had  conciliated.  Among  them 
waa  Margaret  of  Valoii,  sister  of  Henry  HI.,  and  the  divorced  quean  of 
in  ted  him  her  almoner,  and  Pierre  de  Semite, 
I  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratoire. 
'  ho  was  induced  to  accept  the  cure  of  the  pariah  of 
'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  he  discharged  hie  dutiee 
uplary  ddigenoe.  His  short  residence  in  that  village  waa 
i  with  the  happiest  results ;  not  only  were  tho  lick  attended 
to,  the  poor  assisted,  and  the  afflicted  consoled,  but  family  discord* 
and  disa«nt  in  religion*  matters  were  made  by  his  pious  influence)  to 
cease. 

In  1019,  be  waa  obliged  to  abandon  this  peaceful  scene  of  spiritual 
labour,  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  three  eons  of  Philippe 
Emmanuel  de  Uondi,  count  of  Joigny,  and  general  of  the  galleys  of 
France.  Theae  pupil*  of  Vincent  were  destined  to  occupy  an  import- 
ant position  in  the  history  of  their  oountry ;  ono  of  thetn  became  the 
well  known  Duo  de  Keti ;  another,  the  famous  cardinal,  who  acted 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  civil  wan  of  the  Froude.  [Krrz,  Cab- 
dixal  DY.  ] 

In  1616,  he  accompanied  the  Countess  de  Joigny  to  her  country 
residence  at  Folleville,  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  where  he  commenced 
a  series  of  eminently  successful  missionary  labours  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  memory  of  this  mission  be  was  in  the  habit  every  year, 
on  the  festival  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  of  celebrating  with  pious 
gratitude.  Tho  following  year,  he  left  the  residence  of  tho  Count  de 
Joiguy  to  undertake  the  eure  of  the  parish  of  Chatillon,  in  Browe, 
where  hU  labours  were  attended  with  similar  success.  It  woe  there 
that  he  first  established  and  organised  a  religious  association  for  the 
relief  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  sick  and  poor,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  "  oonficrie  de  oharite,"  which  became 
the  model  of  many  similar  institutions  in  France  and  other  ooun tries. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  be  waa  indueed  to  return  to  the 
count's  family,  end,  with  the  permission  and  co-operation  of  the 
countess,  a  lady  of  pious  disposition  and  intelligent  mind,  who  had 
placed  herself  under  hie  spiritual  direction,  he  undertook  several 
successful  missions  in  tho  dioceses  of  Bcauvais,  Soissons,  and  Sena. 
An  opportunity  was  now  afforded  him  to  labour  in  a  cause  still  more 
important,  and  which  presented  the  prospect  of  much  danger,  dioap- 

£ ointment,  and  difficulty.  He  waa  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  to 
larseuie  the  Count  do  Joigny,  wboae  situation  as  commander  of  the 
royal  galleys  rendered  it  necc*«ary  for  him  frequently  to  visit  that 
city.  He  was  there  moved  with  compassion  on  witnessing  the  suffer- 
ings and  severities  to  which  were  subjected  the  unhappy  eriminula 
condemned  to  the  galleys.  To  ameliorate  their  condition  and  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings  was  the  task  which  Vincent  took  upon  him- 
self. He  found  them  in  narrow  and  unhealthy  dungeons,  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  air  and  light,  with  bread  and  water  for  their  only 
food :  disfigured  by  filth,  and  covered  with  vermin,  these  wretched 
victim*  of  their  own  mUdeede,  and  of  the  misguided  policy  of  the 
stale,  sank  shortly  after  their  admission  into  a  brutal  state  of  igno- 
rance and  ferocity.  Vincent  began  his  work  of  reformation  by  intro- 
ducing himself  among  them  as  their  friend  and  benefactor,  and 
undeterred  by  the  rude  scoffs  and  jests  to  which  he  was  at  Bret 
exposed,  and  undismayed  by  tho  havock*  of  a  pestilential  disease, 
whtch  was  habitual  in  these  prisons,  bo  unremittingly  pursued  hi* 
charitable  mission ;  his  kindly  manner,  hi*  patient  attention  to  their 
wants,  hi*  reproofs,  tempered  by  mildness  and  Christian  charity,  and 
above  all,  hi*  own  example  of  humility  and  self-devotion,  soon  over 
cam*  all  obstacle* ;  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  thus  secured  a 
ready  acquiescence  in  hi*  effort*  for  their  welfare.  In  a  short  time, 
the  moat  unexpected  success  attended  the  improvements  which  he 
introduced  and  the  reformation  which  he  e fleeted.  The  ameliorated 
condition  of  these  criminals  was  tensibly  felt  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged by  hi*  patron,  who  called  the  attention  of  the  king,  Louis  XIII., 
to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  among  the  criminal*  under  hi* 
care,  and  to  the  devoted  man  by  whom  it  had  been  produced,  and  the 
king,  with  appropriate  consideration  for  the  services  he  had  rendered, 
appointed  Vincent  almoner-general  of  tho  callers  of  France;  the  date 
of  bis  appointment  to  this  important  office  was  8th  of  February  1819. 

a,  the  celel 


In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Francis  de  Sal**,  I 


ebrated 


bishop  of  Geneva,  whose  intimacy  he  had  for  some  time  previously 
enjoyed,  confided  to  him  the  direction  of  the  first  convent  of  the  order 
of  the  Visitation,  which  he  had  lately  ettabbahed.  [Balks,  Di, 
Fbahcu,  Saixt.] 

Id  1623,  Vincent  established  two  "  confront*  de  charita"  in  the 
town  of  Macon,  on*  for  men,  and  the  other  for  women.  He  next 
visited  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring  into  the 
condition  of  the  criminals  there  condemned  to  the  galleys.    On  leaving 


that  city,  he  visited  his  friends  and  relation*  iu  his  native  village ; 
having  assembled  together  those  who  remained  of  his  family,  he 
informed  them  of  hi*  determination  to  die  a*  he  had  lived,  destitute 


of  all 


wealth;  told  them  that 


left  by  a  priest  to  his 
from  any  expect*. 


;uuuu  uuuvr  ub  umuio  ui  uiu     v-uuKreyauun  ui 

was  intended  to  supply  the  provinces  of  Frauce 
•«  of  religion,  who  wore  to  act  as  assistants  to  the 
were  to  be  subordinate  to  the  authorities  of  the 


of  msuy  existing  abuse*. 
lesU  of  the  prior  of  St. 
and  property  for  tho  pur- 


tion  they  might  have  formed  of  obtaining  property  at  his  death.  This 
resolution  however  did  not  prevent  him,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
from  distributing  among  them  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  our  money, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him. 

The  next  scene  of  Vincent's  labour  waa  the  town  of  Chartres,  where 
be  founded  on  association  under  the  name  of  the  "  Congregation  of 
the  Minions,"  which 
with  efficient  teachers 
regular  clergy,  and 
church.  On  the  6th  of  March  1624,  the  "  College  dea  Bona  Enfana" 
waa  given  to  him  as  the  first  residence  of  the  new  company  he  had 
formed.  For  the  better  watching  of  his  infant  institution,  ha  loft  the 
fsmily  of  the  Count  de  Joigny,  aud  retired  to  this  colli-y..  In  1627, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  Congregation  of  the  Miuions  autho- 
rised by  letters  patent  from  the  king,  and  iu  1631,  formally  approved 
by  a  bull  of  the  Pope  Urban  VI II.  During  this  perio  I  he  wait  actively 
employed  in  establishing  retreat*  for  the  membeis  of  the  society,  and 
for  persona  destined  to  outer  the  orders  of  the  church ;  a  measure 
which  greatly  tended  to  the  reformat 
In  1632,  he  yieldtd  to  the  repeated 
Lazarus,  Adrien  Lebon,  to  accept  hia  house  and  property 
poae  of  furthering  his  projects  for  the  inatructiou  and  relief  of  the 
poorer  clofscs  of  the  peasantry.  Small  as  were  tho  beginnings  of  this 
institution,  ho  lived  to  sea  the  order  of  the  Laxarists  spread  its  chari- 
table influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  institution  how- 
ever which  has  probably  been  productive  of  the  moat  beneficial 
consequences  was  that  which  he  established  in  1634  ;  it  was  composed 
of  a  company  of  pious  females,  called  Sister*  of  Charity,  who  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  attendance  of  the  sick;  a  branch  of  this 
society,  called  "lea  Dames  de  la  Croix,"  was  intended  for  the  sole 
.ervioe  of  I  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris.  To  Vincent  de  Paui  this  city  indeed 
ho*  been  peculiarly  indebted  for  many  valuable  and  atill  existing 
institutions.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  hospitals  of '  La 
Pithi,'  'Bicetre,'  'La  Salpetriore,'  and  '  Les  Eiifan*  Trouvos,'  or 
Foundling  Hospital.  The  origin  of  this  la>t  mentioned  institution 
exhibit*  a  striking  proof  of  tbe  disinterested  aval  of  Vincent.  Previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Paris,  an  immense 
number  of  children,  the  fruits  of  licentious  intercourse  or  the  victims 
of  their  parents'  poverty,  were  daily  exposed  iu  the  street*  and 
publio  places  of  that  city,  and  often  left  there  to  perish.  Tho  pitiable 
condition  of  these  innocent  sufferers  excited  tho  commiseration  and 
stimulated  the  charitable  seal  of  thU  devoted  minister  of  the  church. 
For  the  purpose  of  affording  them  food  aud  succour,  he  enlisted  in  hi* 
cause  several  ladies  of  the  capital,  over  whom  hi*  simple  piety  bad 
already  exercised  a  beneficial  iufluence.  He  called  them  together  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1040,  and  so  energetically  set  before 
them  the  motives  for  their  charitable  intervention  in  tbe  cause  of 
tbeee  unhappy  foundlings,  that  thoy  determined  upon  making  tho 
trial  of  taking  under  their  protection  all  who  ahould  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered. The  generous  gift  of  an  annual  rent  of  12,000  livrea  from 
the  Qoevn  Anne  of  Austria  waa  the  tirst  nsaiatance  they  received  in 
their  humane  design.  Soon  however  the  wants  of  these  fouodlings 
exceeded  the  funds  which  charity  cwuKl  raise ;  discouraged  in  theu- 
efforta,  and  fearful  that  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken  was 
beyond  their  nieanB  and  abilities,  the  adopted  parents  of  these  children 
were  about  to  abandon  their  charitable  enterprise.  To  avert  such  an 
issue,  Vincent,  in  1648,  called  together  another  and  more  numerous 
assembly,  at  which  he  pleaded  the  interest*  of  these  innocent  outcasts 
of  society  In  a  language  of  fervid  and  impassioned  eloquence.  Tbe 
termination  of  bis  address  on  that  occasion  has  been  recorded  by  a 
high  authority  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  eloquence  in  any  language. 
(Maury,  "  Essai  sur  l'Eloqoencc  do  la  Chair*.')  [Mai; by,  3.  S.)  ltich 
aud  plentiful  were  the  fruit*  of  hi*  energetic  pleading;  alms  were  col- 
lected in  abundance,  two  large  build  iugs  were  converted  into  hospitals 
for  foundlings,  and  the  capital  of  Franc*  wo*  no  longer  disgraced  by 
the  daily  exhibition  in  it*  street*  of  helpless  children  dying  from  the 
waut  of  food  and  succour.  Besides  the  hospital  alrcaiy  mentioued, 
Vincent  founded  two  others,  whioh  have  been  productive  of  consider- 
able benefit :  one  at  Pari*,  whioh  went  under  tbe  designation  of  the 
name  of  Jesus,  for  tbe  maintenance  of  forty  poor  men,  whom  age  had 
incapacitated  from  labour ;  the  other,  that  of  Saiute  Heine,  in  tho 
diocose  of  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  for  the  reliet  of  the  poor  and  sick 
among  tho  numerous  pilgrims  who  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  shrine 


While  occupied  in  the  formation  of  societies  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  destined  for  the  permanent  relief  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  vu  no  les*  zealous  and  persevering  in  attending  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  those  who  came  within  tho  reach  of  his  assistance. 
The  province  of  Lorraino  was,  during  the  latter  period  of  tbe  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  suffering  under  the  threefold  calamity  of  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine.  To  that  province,  by  hi*  charitable  exertions,  for  sereral 
successive  years,  Vincent  caused  considerable  sums  of  money,  which 
he  collected  in  Paris,  to  bo  sent  for  the  succour  of  its  inhabitants. 
HU  biographers  differ  with  respect  to  the  amount,  the  highest  stated 
being  two  million  litre*,  and  tbe  lowest  from  five  to  tlx 
thousand. 

of  the  Fronde,  the 
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theology,  and  appointed  Vincent  da  Paul  it*  president.  In  this 
capacity,  be  took  nn  actios  part  in  the  religion*  oontrovertiee  of  that 
period,  and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Jesuit*  against  the 
followers  of  Jauaenius.  Through  his  influence,  a  Utter  signed  by  eighty- 
eight  bishops  was  sent  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  praying  him  authorita- 
tively to  condemn  the  witness  of  Jansenius,  and  in  particular  the 
work  entitled  '  Augustinus.'  In  carrying  on  this  controversy  however 
he  appear*  not  to  have  exceeded  tho  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to 
have  employed  against  his  adversaries  only  the  legitimate  weapons  of 
argument  and  expostulation.  Tho  last  four  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
under  the  burden  of  infirmities,  which  compelled  him  to  keep  within 
tho  p recincts  of  the  convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  where  nevertheless  be  con- 
tinued efficiently  to  preside  over  the  interest*  of  tbe  community  be 
had  established.  His  deatb,  which  occurred  on  tho  27th  of  September 
1660,  was  preceded  by  severe  and  protracted  sufferings,  which  were 
bsrno  with  bis  accustomed  patience  and  resignation.  His  remain* 
were  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  presence  of  tho 
assembled  clergy  and  tbe  highest  dignitaries  of  the  capital,  who 
mourned  his  lots  as  that  of  their  spiritual  father;  but  perhaps  the 
tears  of  most  genuine  affection  were  shed  on  his  tomb  by  the 
multitude  of  the  poor  and  needy,  who  gratefully  remembered  that 
they  had  often  been  consoled  by  bis  counsels  and  relieved  by  his 
charity. 

The  panegyric  of  this  eminent  minister  of  tho  church  hsa  been 
written  by  two  of  its  most  distinguished  prelate*,  Boulogne,  bishop 
of  Troyes,  and  the  Cardinal  Maury ;  the  last  of  these  has  been  greatly 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  iU  style  and  the  energy  of  its  expressions ; 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  last  edition  of  his  '  Essai  sur  l'Eloquonce  Jo  la 
Chaire.'  The  memory  of  Vincent  de  Paul  was  consecrated  by  a  cere- 
mony, known  in  the  church  of  Rome  by  the  name  of  Beatification,  by 
Benedict  XIII,  on  the  14th  of  August  1729,  and  be  was  canonised  as 
a  saint  on  the  16th  of  June,  1737,  by  Clcmeut  XII.,  who  appointed 
19th  July  as  the  day  of  his  festival  in  the  Ho  man  calendar. 

Tbe  name  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  stand*  deservedly  high  in  the  list 
of  benefactors  of  mankind.  His  entire  life  was  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  beat  interests  of  humanity  ;  be  was  a  constant  actor 
on  the  ever  recurring  scene  of  sickness  and  suffering,  poverty  and 
crime,  and  his  presence  was  always  attended  by  consolation  and  relief 
to  their  victims.  Men  of  all  creeds  and  persuasions  have  rendered 
homage  to  his  worth,  and  the  members  of  his  own  church  have  ascribed 
to  his  relics  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Tho  greatest  miracle 
however  was  himself,  and  the  mighty  works  of  which  bo  was  tbe 
instrument :  the  many  hospitals  which  he  founded,  the  religious  com- 
munities which  ho  established,  the  missionaries  whom  he  sent  abroad, 
the  vast  sum*  of  money  which  ho  caused  to  be  distributed  to  tbe  poor 
and  sick,  bis  untiring  activity  in  ministering  to  their  wants,  his  dis- 
interestedness and  self-devotion,  his  evangelical  patience  and  religious 
resignation  ;  above  all.  hi*  genuine  humility,  which,  while  it  shed  lustre 
on  those  of  his  charitable  deeds  which  are  known,  has  caused  a  large 
proportion  of  them  to  be  unknown  aad  unwritten,  save  in  the 
records  of  the  book  of  life ;— these,  it  must  be  allowed  by  all,  are  the 
real  miracles  on  which  stands  the  fame  of  this  apostolical  msn. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  the  writings  he  baa  left : — 1, 4  Keguhc  seu 
Conslitutioues  communes  Congregation!*  Missionis/  Paris,  1658 ;  2, 
4  Lettre  *u  Papa  Alexandra  VIL,  pour  solliciter  la  Canonisation  de 
Francois  de  Sales,  princccvcquo  de  Gonove S, 4  Conferences  spiri- 
tuellcs  pour  ^Explication  des  Regies  do*  Sour*  de  la  Charite,'  Paris, 
bvo,  1826. 

The  two  most  important  biographies  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  are 
those  of  Abelly  ('  Vie  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,'  Paris,  2  vols.  8vo,  1839), 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  Collet  (which  has  been 
translated  fmui  the  French  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  Dublin, 
1446),  who  was  a  member  of  his  community;  there  is  also  a  third,  by 
M.  da  Capefigue,  Paris,  8vo,  1827. 

VINCENT,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  was  born  2nd  November,  1739,  in 
the  city  of  London,  where  his  fsther  carried  on  business,  first  as  a 
packer,  afterwards  aa  a  Portugal  merchant,  till  he  lost  all  he  hod 
through  tho  failures  that  followed  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1725,  in 
which  also  his  second  son  perished.  William,  who  was  bis  third,  was 
admitted  a  king's  scholar  of  Westminster  school  in  1753,  was  thence 
elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1757,  and  in  1701 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  hi*  college.  The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ushers  of  Westminster  school ; 
in  1761  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. ;  and  in  1771,  having  passed 
through  the  previous  gradations,  he  rose  to  be  second  master  of  tbe 
school  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Lloyd.  Tbe  samo  year  he  was  also 
nominated  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  bis  majesty.  Soon 
after  this  he  married  Hiss  Hannah  Wyatt  In  1776  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  In  1778  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
W  estminster  to  the  vicarage  of  Longdon  in  Worcestershire ;  but  this 
living  he  resigned,  after  having  held  it  about  half  a  year,  on  being  col- 
lated by  tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  united  rectories  of  All- 
f-„o  U,e  0re,t  *nd  Less,  in  Thames  street,  London.  At  length,  in 
liS8,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Vincent  succeeded  him  a* 
lu  ad  master  of  Westminster  School.  This  situation  he  continued  to 
hold,  dischsrging  its  duties  with  distinguished  ability,  till,  on  tho 
■renslation  of  Bishop  Horsley  from  the  see  of  Rochoster  to  that  of 
St  Aaaph  in  1802,  he  was  nominated  by  the  crown  the  bishop's  tuc- 


cessor  in  tho  deanery  of  Westminster,  having  already  been  presented 
to  a  prebend  in  that  church  the  year  before.  In  1803  the  rectory  of 
St  John's,  Westminster,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
having  become  vacant,  and  the  nomination  falling  to  bis  turn,  he  took 
that  living  for  himself  and  resigned  Allballows,  which  however  he 
obtained  for  hi*  eldest  son.  Finally,  in  1505,  he  exchanged  St.  John's 
for  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire,  the  patronage  of  which  also 
belong*  to  the  church  of  Westminster,  lie  died  at  his  residence  in 
Westminster,  on  tbe  21st  of  December  1815. 

Dr.  Vincent's  first  publication  was  an  anonymous  4  Letter  to  Dr. 
Richard  Watson,  Regiua  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Llandaff),  occasioned  by  his  Sermon  preached  before 
the  University,'  8vo,  London,  1780.  It  was  an  attack  upon  certain 
political  principles  announced  in  Watson's  printed  sermon.  This  waa 
followed  by  4  A  Sermon  preached  at  tho  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Charity 
Children  at  St  Paul's,'  4to,  1784  :  4  Considerations  on  Parochial  Music,' 
Svo,  1787;  4  A  Sermon  preached  at  tbe  Anniversary  Meeting  of  tbe 
Sons  of  tbe  Clergy,'  4to,  1789 ;  and  4  A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Marga* 
ret 's,  Westminster,  for  the  Grey  coat  School  of  the  Parish,'  8vo,  1792. 
This  last  discourse,  which  was  another  proclamation  and  defence  of  its 
author's  strong  conservative  politics,  was  printed  at  the  request  of  the 
Association  against  Republicans  and  Levellers,  by  whom,  it  is  said,  above 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  it  were  distributed.  In  1793  Dr.  Vincent 
published  a  short  Latin  tract  entitled  4  De  Legione  Msnliana,  Qusostio 
ex  Livio  deaumpta,'  Ac,  4to.  It  is  on  explanation  of  what  had 
appeared  to  be  an  irreconcileable  difference  between  the  account  of 
the  Roman  legion  given  by  Polybius  (book  vL,  c.  1)  and  what  is  said 
by  Livy  (book  viii.,  c.  8)  about  a  manoeuvre  of  the  consul  T.  M.mlius 
in  his  battle  with  the  Latins  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a.c.  413. 
His  next  publication,  which  appeared  in  1794,  was  a  tract  in  8vo, 
entitled  '  The  Origination  of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hypothesis."  Singu- 
larly enough,  in  toe  same  week  in  which  this  performance  issued  from 
tbe  press  in  London,  there  appeared  at  Edinburgh  a  volume  of  a  new 
edition  of  tbe  4  Encyclopaedia  Britannic*,'  in  wbicb,  in  an  article  on 
Philology,  was  given  a  view  of  tho  origination  of  tho  inflection*  of  the 
Greek  verb  almost  identical  with  that  proposed  by  Dr.  V lucent  The 
author  of  the  Edinburgh  article  was  David  Doig,  LL.D.,  a  very  remark- 
able, man,  then  master  of  tho  grammar  school  of  Stirling,  where  be 
died  at  tbe  age  of  eighty-one,  in  1800.  Vincent  immediately  bought 
out  Doig,  and  although,  wo  believe,  they  never  met,  they  became 
friends  through  the  medium  of  an  epistolary  correspondence.  Vin- 
cent's speculation  extended  and  put  into  a  new  shape,  was  reproduced 
the  following  year,  1795,  under  tbe  title  of '  The  Greek  Verb  analysed, 
an  Hypothesis.' 

In  1797  appeared,  in  a  quarto  vulumo,  the  first  of  the  works  which 
have  principally  established  Dr.  Vincent's  reputation, 4  The  Voyage  of 
Nearchus  to  the  Euphrates,  collected  from  tho  original  journal  pre- 
served by  Arrian.'  [NaUBcuua.]  This  was  followed  iu  1SU0  by  'The 
Pcriplus  of  tho  Erythraean  Sea,  port  first,  containing  an  Account  of 
the  Navigation  of  the  Antionts  from  tho  Sea  of  Suez  to  the  Coast  of 
Zanguobar,  with  Dissertations.'  The  Second  Part,  containing  the  navi- 
gation from  the  Gulf  of  jELooa  to  the  ulaud  of  Ceylon,  appeared  in 
1805;  and  both  the  Nearchus  and  Pariptua  were  republished  together, 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  in  1807,  under  the  title  of  4  The  History  of  the 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Antienta  in  tho  Indian  Ocean.'  A 
Supplemental  volume,  containing  the  Greek  text  of  the  two  voyages, 
was  afterwards  added,  with  an  English  translation  and  also  part  of 
Arrian 's  Indian  History.  This  work  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  ancient  geography  that  modern  scholarship  has 
produced. 

Dr.  Vincent  contributed  several  valuable  articles  to  tho  4  Classical 
Journal,'  and  be  was  also  a  frequeut  writer  in  the  '  firitish  Critic '  till 
near  tho  close  of  his  life.  He  printed,  but  did  not  publish,  a  letter  in 
French,  addressed  to  M.  Barbie  du  Socage,  who  had  attacked  hi* 
'  Nearchus.'  His  only  other  separate  publications  were, 4  A  Defence  of 
Publio  Education,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath,'  8vo, 
1802 ;  and  4  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Houso  of  Common*  on  tbe 
Day  of  General  Thanksgiving  for  Peace,'  4to,  the  same  year.  The 
4  Defence  of  Publio  Education,'  which  he  wrote  and  published  imme- 
diately before  terminating  his  connection  with  the  Westminster 
School,  was  an  answer  to  certain  attack*  recently  made  on  the  system 
of  our  public  schools,  which  was  charged  with  a  neglect  of  religious 
instruction.  One  of  tbe  principal  authors  of  tbe  attack  was  Dr. 
O'Beirne,  tbe  prelate  to  whom  Vincent  addressed  his  4  Defence,'  which 
passed  rapidly  through  three  editions.  It  is  said  to  havo  been  the 
only  one  of  his  publications  from  which  ho  ever  derived  any  pecuniary 
profit ;  he  presented  what  be  got  from  it  to  hi*  wife  as  tbe  first-fruits 
of  bis  authorship.  It  was  to  Ibis  publication  also  that  be  was  indebted 
for  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  which  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  avowedly  as  an  expression  of  hi* 
admiration  of  the  Defence  of  Public  School*.  When  Vincent  repub- 
lished hi*  Nearchus  and  the  Periplus,  in  1809,  he  dedicated  the  work 
to  his  patron,  then  become  Lord  Sidniouth. 

By  his  wife,  who  died  in  1807,  Dr.  Vincent  had  two  sons,  the  Rev. 
W.  St  Andrew  Vincent  and  George  Giles  Vincent,  Esq.  Tbe  history 
of  hi*  life  has  been  given  at  ample  length  by  hi*  friend  Archdeacon 
Nares,  in  a  communication  printed  in  tho  26th  and  27th  No*,  of  the 
1  Classical  Journal.' 
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en  Lionardo  painted  an  angel  in  a  picture  of  the  Baptism  of 
rut,  so  superior  to  the  other  figures,  that  it  made  the  inferiority  of 
Verrocchio  apparent  to  all,  he  gave  up  painting  from  that  time  for 


rany,  ooiutiy,  au.noray,  ina-.uoiuaucs,  ami  aairunoiny  ;  i 
poet  and  an  excellent  extempore  performer  on  the  lyre, 
only  a  student  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  but  a 
acquirement*  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  hie  own  wor 


VI'NCI,  LIONA'RDO  DA,  one  of  the  mott  accomplished  men  of  an 
accomplished  age,  and  for  the  extent  of  hU  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
aciencva  yet  unrivalled,  waa  born  at  the  Ca-tel  da  Vinci  in  the  Val 
d'Arno  b«-low  Florenoe,  in  1452.  HU  father  Metro  da  Vinci,  of  whom 
he  waa  a  natural  ton,  waa  a  notary,  and  in  the  year  1484  notary  to  the 
■ignory  of  Florence.  He  had  three  wives,  bat  his  son  Lionardo  wan 
born  before  hi*  tint  marriage,  in  hia  twenty  third  year ;  the  mother  of 
Lionardo  is  not  known.  Lionardo  evinced  a*  a  boy  remarkably  quick 
abilities  for  everything  that  he  turned  his  attention  to,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  arithmetic,  music,  and  drawing  ;  his  drawings  appeared 
to  be  somothing  wonderful  to  hi*  fattier,  who  showed  them  to  Andrea 
Vorrocohio.  This  celebrated  artist  waa  likewise  surprised  to  see  such 
production*  from  an  uninstraoted  hand,  and  willingly  took  Lionardo 
as  a  pupil ;  but  he  waa  soon  much  more  astonished  when  he  peroeivod 
the  rapid  progress  his  pupil  made ;  ho  felt  hia  own  inferiority,  and 
wiien 
Christ, 

ating  from 

ever.  This  picture  is  now  in  the  academy  of  Florence.  Tho  6rst 
original  picture  of  Lionardo's  mentioned  by  Vasari,  was  the  so-called 
Rotella  del  Fico,  a  round  board  of  fig-tree,  upon  which  his  father 
requested  him  to  paint  something  for  one  of  hia  tenant*.  Lionardo, 
wi>hlng  to  astonish  his  father  determined  to  execute  something  extra- 
ordinary that  should  produce  the  effect  of  the  head  of  Medusa  ;  and 
having  prepared  the  rotclla  and  covered  it  with  plaster,  he  collected 
almost  every  kind  of  reptile  and  composed  from  tbem  a  monster  of 
most  horrible  appearance ;  it  seemed  alive,  its  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  it 
appeared  to  breathe  destruction  from  it*  open  mouth.  It  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  his  father,  who  thought  it  so  wonderful  that  he 
carried  it  immediately  to  a  picture-deader  of  Florence,  sold  it  for  a 
hundred  ducats,  and  purchased  for  a  trifle  an  ordinary  piece,  which  he 
sent  to  bis  tenant  Thia  curious  production  was  afterwards  sold  to  the 
duke  of  Milan  for  three  hundred  ducats. 

Although  Lionardo  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  painting, 
be  appears  to  have  found  time  also  to  study  many  other  arts  and 
sciences  — sculpture,  architecture,  engineering,  and  mechanics  gene- 
rally, botany,  anatomy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy ;  he  was  also  a 

He  was  not 
nastcr.  His 

acquirements  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  bis  own  words,  in  a  letter 
to  Ludovico  il  Moro,  duke  of  Milan,  when  he  offered  him  his  services: 
— "  Most  Illustrious  Signor— Having  seen  and  sufficiently  considered 
tho  specimens  of  all  those  who  repute  themselves  inventors  and 
makers  of  instruments  of  war,  and  found  them  nothing  out  of  the 
common  way  :  I  am  willing,  without  derogating  from  tho  merit  of 
another,  to  explain  to  your  excellency  the  secrets  which  I  possess ;  and 
I  hope  at  fit  opportunities  to  be  enabled  to  give  proofs  of  my  efficiency 
in  all  the  following  matters,  which  1  will  now  only  briefly  mention. 

M 1.  I  have  means  of  making  bridges  extremely  light  and  portable, 
both  for  the  pursuit  of  or  the  retreat  from  an  enemy;  and  others  that 
shall  be  very  strong  and  fire-proof,  and  easy  to  fix  and  take  up  again. 
And  1  have  means  to  bum  and  destroy  those  of  the  enemy. 

"  2.  In  case  of  a  siege,  I  can  remove  the  water  from  the  ditches ; 
make  scaling-ladders  and  all  other  necessary  instruments  for  such  an 
expedition. 

"  3.  If  through  the  height  of  the  fortifications  or  the  strength  of 
the  position  of  any  place,  it  cannot  be  effectually  bombarded,  1  have 
means  of  destroying  any  such  fortress,  provided  it  be  not  built  upon 
stone. 

"  4.  I  can  also  make  bombs  most  convenient  and  portable,  which 
shall  cause  great  oonfusion  and  loss  to  the  enemy. 

"  5.  I  can  arrive  at  any  (place  f)  by  moans  of  excavations  and  crooked 
and  narrow  ways  made  without  any  noise,  even  where  it  is  required  to 
pass  under  ditches  or  a  river. 

"  6.  I  can  also  construct  covered  waggons  which  shall  be  proof 
against  any  force,  and  entering  into  the  midst  of  tho  enemy  will 
break  any  number  of  men,  and  make  way  for  the  infantry  to  follow 
without  hurt  or  impediment 

w  7.  I  can  also,  il'  necessary,  make  bombs,  mortars,  or  field-pieces  of 
beautiful  and  useful  shapes  quite  out  of  the  common  method. 

"  8.  If  bombs  cannot  be  brought  to  beer,  I  can  make  crossbows, 

fit  machines  of  offence  for  any  emergency  whatever. 

" !).  For  naval  operations  also  I  can  construct  many  instruments  both 
of  offeoos  and  defence  :  I  can  make  vessels  that  shall  be  bomb-proof. 

"  1 0.  In  times  of  peace  I  think  I  can  as  well  as  any  other  make 
desigua  of  building*  for  public  or  for  private  purposes;  I  can  also 
convey  water  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  I  will  also  undertake  any  work  in  sculpture,  in  marblo,  in  bronze, 
or  in  terra  cotta  :  likewise  in  painting  I  can  do  what  can  be  done  ils 
well  as  any  man,  be  he  who  be  may. 

"  I  can  execute  the  bronze  horses  to  bo  erected  to  the  memory  and 
glory  of  your  lllustrioui  father,  and  the  renowned  bouse  of  Sfonuu 

"And  if  somo  of  the  above  things  should  appear  to  any  one  im- 
practicable and  impossible,  I  am  prepared  to  make  experiments  in 
your  park  or  in  any  other  place  in  which  it  may  pleas- 
lency,  to  whom  I  mo*t  humbly  recommend  myself,  Ac 

There  is  no  dato  to  this  Utter,  but  it  was  probably 
■too.  BIT.  VOL.  VI. 


1433,  or  perhaps  earlier;  it  is  written  from  right  to  left,  as  are  all  the 
manuscripts  of  Lionardo,  and  is  in  tho  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 
The  duke  took  Lionardo  into  his  service,  with  a  salary  of  500  acudi 
per  annum.  Why  be  chose  to  leave  Florenoe  is  not  known :  ho  had 
made  several  propositions  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  and  the 
state,  which  wero  not  listened  to.  This  however  may  have  had  no 
such  influence  upon  him  as  to  make  him  leave  Florence.  One  of  hia 
propositions  was  to  convert  the  river  Arno,  from  Florence  to  Pisa,  into 
a  canal. 

Though  Lionardo  devoted  more  time  to  painting  than  to  anything 
eUe,  he  did  not  make  many  designs  before  he  went  to  Milan.  The 
following  are  mentioned  by  Vasari :  a  cat  toon  of  Adam  and  Eve,  for 
the  king  of  Portugal,  to  be  worked  in  tapestry  in  Flanders ;  it  was 
considered  in  its  time  to  have  been  the  best  work  that  had  ever  been 
produced :  a  painting  of  the  Mndouna,  in  which  there  waa  a  vase  of 
flowers  admirably  painted ;  it  was  afterwards  purchased  at  a  great 
price  by  Pope  Cloment  VIL :  a  design  of  Neptune,  drawn  in  hi*  car 
by  essvhorsee,  surrounded  by  tritons  and  mermaids,  with  other  acce* 
saric* :  and  the  head  of  an  Angel,  which  was  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
Da  Vinci's  application  was  indefatigable ;  he  sketched  from  memory 
striking  faces  that  he  saw  In  the  streets ;  witnessed  trials  and  execu- 
tions for  the  sake  of  studying  expression;  invited  people  of  the 
labouring  class  to  sup  with  him,  told  them  ridiculous  stories,  and 
drew  their  faces ;  some  of  these  drawings  were  pohliahed  by  Clarko, 
in  1796,  from  drawings  by  Hollar,  taken  from  tho  I'ortlsnd  Museum. 
He  painted  also  before  he  went  to  Milan  the  Medusa's  Head,  now  in 
the  Florentine  gallery.  The  silly  story  told  by  Vasari  that  tho  duke  of 
Milan  invited  Lionardo  to  go  and  play  the  lyre  and  sing  to  him,  is  an 
imputation  on  the  common  souse  of  tho  duke,  that  be  could  send,  and 
an  insult  on  the  manly  character  of  the  painter  that  he  oould  accept, 
such  an  invitation.  Lionardo  does  not  even  mention  music  in  his 
letter  to  Ludovico,  although  he  was  accounted  the  best  performer  on 
the  lyre  of  his  sge.  In  Milan,  besides  performing  many  and  various 
services  for  the  duke,  Lionardo  established  for  him  an  academy  of  tho 
arts  about  1495,  and  formed  a  great  school.  His  first  publio  work  in 
the  arts  was  the  model  of  a  bronzo  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco 
Sforia,  mentioned  in  hi*  letter.  He  painted  also  for  Ludovico  por- 
traits of  his  two  favourites,  Cecilia  Gallerani  and  Luorexia  Crevelli : 
there  Is  a  copy  of  the  former  in  the  .Milanese  gallery ;  the  second  is 
•aid  to  be  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  (No.  1091). 

When  the  duke  went  to  meet  Charles  VIII.  at  Pnvia  in  1494.  Lio- 
nardo accompanied  him,  and  be  took  that  opportunity  of  studying 
anatomy  with  the  celebrated  Marc  Antonio  della  Torre,  with  whom  be 
became  ou  very  friendly  terms.  Lionardo  made  many  anatomical 
drawings  in  red  chalk  for  Delia  Torre;  and  Dr.  Hunter,  who  ex- 
amined some  of  them  in  one  of  the  royal  collections  iu  London,  says 
in  his  Lectures,  published  in  1784,  that  they  are  most  minutely  cor- 
rect. About  the  year  1495  Lionardo  wrote  a  treatiso  upon  the  respec- 
tive merita  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  duke,  but 

All  the  various  works  executed  or  written  by  Lionardo  da  Vinel 
cannot  be  mentioned  in  a  ahort  notice.    The  bare  enumeration  of  tho 
titles  alone  of  his  treatises,  of  which 
would  occupy  much  space.    In  149<J 
Nativity,  which  Ludovico  presented  to 
same  year,  at  Pavia ;  it  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Vienna. 

In  1497  he  commenced  hia  celebrated  painting  of  the  Last  Supper, 
on  a  wall  of  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Qrexie.  This  work,  the  greatest  that  bad  then  appeared,  waa 
copied  several  times  while  it  was  in  a  good  state,  and  it  is  well  knowu 
from  Prey's,  Morghen's,  and  othsr  numerous  engravings  of  it  Ono  of 
the  beet  copies  is  that  in  tho  Roval  Academy  of  London,  n 


~-  rauuiKluuu  OI  UIO 

he  wrote  several  at  this  period, 
9<J  he  painted  a  picture  of  the 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian  the 


Royal  Academy  of  London,  mad«  by 
Marco  Ogeione,  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  itnly  :  there  are 
twelve  old  copies  Btill  extant  It  was  restored  by  Bellotti  in  1721. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  original  work  remaining  at  the  end  of  tho 
last  century,  except  the  heads  of  three  apostles,  which  were  very  faint: 
it  wss  nearly  destroyed  about  fifty  years  after  it  was  painted ;  and 
some  French  soldiers  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  finished  its  de- 
struction by  amusing  themselves  with  firing  at  the  various  heads  in  it 
It  was  painted  in  some  new  manner  in  oil,  and  its  rapid  decay  has 
been  attributed  to  the  imperfect  or  bad  vehicles  used  by  Liooardo. 
This  was  the  last  work  of  importance  in  painting  which  Lionardo 
executed  in  Milan.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  without  having 
cast  his  great  equestrian  statue  of  Ludovico's  father,  Francesco  Sfonta : 
the  mould  was  ready,  and  he  was  waiting  only  for  the  metal ;  but  thia 
Ludovico  was  not  able  to  give  him  ;  lie  required  200,000  pounds  of 
bronze.  The  affairs  of  the  duke  were  in  so  bad  a  state  that  be  oould 
not  even  pay  Lionardo  his  salary,  which,  in  1400,  was  two  years  in 
arrear ;  but  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  small  freehold  estate  near  the 
Porta  Vercellina.  After  the  duke's  flight  from  Milan  in  that  year, 
before  Louis  XII.  of  France,  Lionardo  had  no  longer  any  reason  for 
staying  there ;  but  when  he  saw  hia  works  destroyed  by  the  French, 
who  broke  up  bis  model  for  the  statue  of  Francesco  Sforsa,  he  left  the 
place  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  Florenoe  in  the  year  1500,  accom- 
panied by  his  favourite  scholar  and  assistant,  Salai,  and  his  friend  Lu 
Paciolo.    Ho  was  well  received  by  Pietro  Soderini,  the  gonfs" 

employed  by  the ) 
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execution  to  hi*  own  portrait  at  Flo- 
.ve  40u  J  gold  crown,  for  it,  and  it  ia 


was  the  cartoon  of  St  Anne,  for  the  church  of  the  Annumdata,  a  work 
which  created  an  extraordinary  sensation,  but  Lionardo  never  rxecnted 
it  in  colour'.  He  niado  alio  about  tbo  nmo  timo  the  celebrated 
portrait,  of  the  Ma  !onna  Lisa,  the  wife  of  Francesco  del  Oiocondo,  a 
work  that  has  been  praised  pcrhap*  more  than  it  deserves;  itis 
infinitely  inferior  in  style  atid 
renee.  Fr.mei»  I.  if  France  g 
now  in  the  Louvre  at  I'aris, 

la  1502  he  was  appointed  hii  architect  and  chief-engineer  by  C'eaare 
Rorgia,  captaiogoueral  of  the  pope's  army,  and  he  visited  iu  that  year 
man y  parts  of  tho  1  toman  states  in  his  official  capacity ;  but  iu  1503, 
after  tho  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  he  was  again  in  Florence,  and 
wai  employed  by  Soderini  to  paint  one  end  of  the  council-hall  of  the 
Palazzo  Veechio.  Da  Vinci  selected  for  thia  purpose  the  battle  in 
which  the  Milanese  peroral,  Nicolo  Ficinino,  was  defeated  by  the 
Florentines  at  Anghiaii,  near  Uorgo  Sao  Sepulchro.  This  compo- 
sition, of  which  Lionardi  made  only  the  cartoon  of  a  part,  waa  called 
the  '  llattle  of  the  Standard  : '  it  represents  a  group  of  horsemen  con- 
tending for  a  standard,  with  various  accessories.  Vasari  praises  the 
beauty  and  anatomical  currectnew  of  tho  horses,  and  the  ooatume  of 
the  soldiers.  Da  Vinci  is  said  to  hare  left  thia  work  unfinished,  on 
account  of  jealousy  of  tho  more  masterly  and  interesting  design  of  the 
rital  cartoon  of  the  young  Michel  Angelo  for  tho  same  place.  In  1607 
Lionsrdo  again  visited  Milan,  aud  paintod  in  that  year,  in  an  apart- 
ment in  the  palace  of  the  Melti  at  Yaprio,  n  large  Madonna  and  Child, 
which  is  in  part  still  extant  He  painted  about  the  same  time  also 
tbo  portrait  of  the  general  of  l.ouis  XII.  in  Italy,  Oiangiacopo  Triulzio, 
which  M  now  in  the  Dreadcu  Gallery.  He  visited  it  again  in  1512, 
and  painted  two  portraits  of  the  young  Duke  Maximilian,  the  sou  of 
Ludovieo  il  Moro.  He  again  left  it  in  1514.  with  several  of  his  com- 
panions, and  set  out,  by  Florence,  for  Home,  on  the  '24th  of  September 
of  that  year.  He  arrived  at  Koine  in  the  train  of  the  Duke  Giuliano 
do'  Medici,  the  brother  of  Leo  X.,  by  whom  be  was  introduced  to  the 
pope.  Leo  at  first  took  little  notice  o(  Liooardo,  but  upon  seeing  a 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family  which  he  had  painted  for  Belda.*art>  Turint 
da  Feecia,  the  pope's  almoner,  he  gave  him  a  commission  to  execute 
some  works  lor  him.  Seeing  howevtr  a  great  apparatus,  and  hearing 
that  tho  painter  was  about  to  mske  varnishes,  Leo  said,  "  Dear  me, 
this  man  will  never  do  anything,  for  he  begins  to  think  of  the  finishing 
of  his  work  bi-foro  ti  e  commencement."  This  w«nt  of  courtesy  in  the 
pope,  and  tho  circumstance  of  his  sending  for  Michel  Angelo  to  Rome, 
offended  L>a  Vinci,  and  he  left  Konie  in  dlspu>t,  and  set  out  for  I'aris, 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  Francis  1.  of  France,  known  to  be  a  great 
patron  of  tho  aite,  and  to  have  a  great  esteem  for  Da  Vinci,  some  of 
whose  work*  he  possrtwed.  Francis  nscuved  him  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  took  him  into  his  service,  with  an  annual  salary  of  TOO 
crowns.  Da  Vinci  accompanied  him  to  Rologna.  where  bo  went  to 
meet  Leo  X.,  aud  afterwards,  in  the  beginning  of  1516,  he  went  with 
him  to  trance,  whitlier,  if  it  had  been  possible,  Francis  would  have 
also  taki  u  th-j  famed  picture  of  tho  '  Last  Supper,'  but  it  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  wall,  upon  which  it  was  directly  painted. 

Da  Vinci's  health  u:ter  he  left  Italy  was  so  en  fee  Me- 1  that  he  exe- 
cuted little  or  nothing  more.  Francis  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
colour  lii->  cartoon  of  .-t  Anne,  which  ho  had  brought  with  him ;  nor 
did  he  Show  himself  at  all  disposed  to  commence  any  new  work  which 
would  require  the  exertion  of  his  Cftirrgie*.  His  health  gtadually  grew 
worse,  and  he  die!  at « 'Ion.  near  Amh.>i*t\  Mm  '2nd  of  May.  1S1!»,  a^ed 
sixty-seven,  not  seventy  ire.  .n  Vwti  and  others  after  him  havo 
btaud.  Vajsari  relates,  that  he  died  in  the  arms  of  Francis  1.,  who 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  him  in  his  chamber  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  paroxysm  which  ended  in  his  death.  Amoretti,  iu  his  Lifo  of 
Lionsrdo,  ha-s  endravourod  to  show  that  this  story  of  Vaaari's  is  a  fiction, 
but  the  reasons  he  gives  for  ids  opinion  do  not  in  any  way  tend  to 
prove  it  such.  Leonardo's  will  and  many  other  documents  concerning 
him  are  still  extant  in  the  Ambrosiau  Ubrary  at  Milan,  where  his 
manuscripts  are  likewise  preserved.  Lionardo  was  a  man  of  proud 
disi-osition,  of  very  sumptuous  hnbits,  and  of  a  remarkably  handsome 
person,  which  he  always  took  great  ears  to  adorn  with  the  most  costly 
attire  ;  in  his  youth  also  he  was  a  great  horseman.  From  the  manner 
iu  which  he  always  lived,  bis  means  most  have  been  great,  yet  the  rato 
of  payment  he  received  upon  some  occasions  wss  very  small,  his  salary 
when  employed  by  the  gonfalotiirre  Boderini  was  fifteen  gold  florins 
per  month ;  but  he  was  possessed  of  some  property  which  he  inherited 
from  his  family— from  his  father  and  an  uncle ;  the  estate  also  which 
was  given  to  him  by  Ludovieo  il  Moro,  though  email,  may  still  hare 
been  of  considerable  benefit  to  him  ;  he  had  likewise  an  estate  at 
Fiesole.  Half  of  the  former  be  left  to  his  servant  Da  Vilanis,  and  the 
other  half,  with  the  bouse,  to  SalM,  lit*  favourite  assistant ;  the  Utter 
to  his  brothers.  His  library  manuscripts,  his  wardrobe  at  Cloux,  and 
all  things  relating  to  his  art,  be  bequeathed  to  bis  scholar  and  executor, 
Francesco  Melri.  The  furniture  of  his  house  at  Clou,  near  Auiboise, 
he  bequeathed  to  Da  Vilanis. 

This  great  painter  had  three  different  styles  of  execution.  His  first 
waa  much  in  tho  dry  manner  of  Verrocchio,  but  with  a  greater  round- 
ness of  form.  His  Kcood  was  that  stylo  which  particularly  charac- 
terises what  is  termed  th.»  school  of  Da  Vinci ;  it  consists  in  an 
extreme  softness  of  execution,  combined  with  great  roundness  and 
depth  of  chiar'uzcuro,  together  with  a  fulness  of  design  :  in  this  stylo 


are  the  works  which  he  executed  in  Milan.  His  third  differed  little 
in  essentials  from  his  second,  but  was  characterised  by  a  greater  free- 
dom of  execution  and  less  formality  of  composition  :  of  this  style  Uie 
beet  specimen  is  his  own  portrait  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  a  work 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  finest  portraits  of  Titian. 

No  man  borrowed  less  from  other  men  than  Lionardo  Da  Vinci ;  he 
might  almost  be  called  the  inventor  of  chiar  oscuro,  in  which,  and  iu 
design,  he  was,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  carver,  without  a  rival.  Roth 
Fra  Bartolomeo  in  his  tons  and  mellowness,  and  Michel  Angelo  in  bis 
grandeur  of  design,  were  anticipated  by  Vinci.  Previous  to  Fra 
Rirtolomeo,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Rafliielle,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  those  of  Massceio,  no  works  had  appeared  that  could  in  any  respect 
be  compared  with  those  of  Da  Viuci.  Lionardos  works  are  not 
numerous ;  his  occupations  were  too  various  to  allow  him  to  paint 
many  pictures.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  works  sttri- 
bute'i  to  him  in  various  galleries  ore  the  productions  of  his  scholars 
or  imitators,  as  Bernardino  Luino,  Francesco  Melxi,  and  Andrea  Selai, 
or  Marco  Oggioni,  Qiao  Antouio  Heltratfio,  Centre  da  See  to,  Pietro 
Ricci,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Niccolo  Appiano,  and  others.  The  picture  ia 
the  National  Gallery,  of  Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors,  is  one  of 
these  doubtful  works,  or  perhaps  undoubtedly  not  the  work  of 

Of  Lionsrdo's  numerous  treatises  few  have  been  published.  The 
best  known  is  that  on  painting.  '  Tratato  dells  rittura,"  of  which 
several  editions  hare  been  published  ;  it  has  been  twice  translated 
into  English.  In  1951  a  very-  splendid  edition  was  published  at  Paris 
I  by  Du  Fresno,  with  engravings  from  drawin.-s  by  Nicholas  I'ousaio. 
The  work  is  divided  into  305  short  chapters,  and  contains  eueh  a  mass 
of  instruction  thst  subsequent  writeis  have  had  to  do  little  more  than 
reiterate  in  different  words  the  precepts  of  Da  Vinci  Lionardos 
gr.-aUst  literary  distinction  however  is  derived,  says  Mr.  Holism, 
"from  those  short  fragments  of  his  unpublished  writings  Mist  appeared 

estimated  the  age  in  which  he  'lived,  ar0g  more  like  revelations  of 
physical  truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single  mind,  than  the  superstructure 
of  its  reasoning  upon  any  established  basis.  The  discoveries  which 
made  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  and  Marstlin,  and  Maurolicus,  and  CasteUi, 
and  other  names  illustrious,  the  system  of  Copernicus,  the  very  theorise 
of  recent  geologers,  are  anticipated  by  Da  Vinci  within  the  coin  pass  of 
a  few  pages,  not  perhaps  in  the  most  precise  language,  or  on  the  moet 
conclusive  reasoning,  but  to  as  to  strike  us  with  something  like  the 
awe  of  pncternatnral  knowledge.  In  an  age  of  so  much  dogmatism, 
he  first  laid  down  the  grand  principle  of  Bacon,  that  experiment  and 
observation  must  be  tho  guides  to  just  theory  in  tbo  investigation  of 
nature.  If  any  doubt  could  be  harboured,  not  as  to  the  right  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  to  stand  as  the  first  name  of  the  15th  century, 
which  ia  beyond  all  doubt,  hut  as  to  his  originality  in  so  many  dis- 
coveries, which  probably  no  one  man,  especially  in  such  circumstances, 
ha*  e»er  made,  it  must  be  on  an  hypothesis,  not  very  untenable,  that 
some  parts  of  physical  science  had  already  attained  a  height  which 
mere  books  do  not  record."  The  extracts  alluded  to  above  were  pub- 
lished at  I'aris  in  1797,  by  Venturi,  in  on  essay  entitled  '  Essai  sor  les 
Unvrogcs  Physzeo-Mathcmatiques  de  Leonard  da  Vinci,  aveo  des  Frag- 
mens  tires  de  aes  Manuscrits  epportes  d'ltalie.'  These  manuscripts 
wero  afterwards  restored  to  Milan,  where  they  are  still  preserved 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Codiee  Atlantico.'  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  I. 
carried  these  and  Petrarch's  'Virgil'  to  his  hotel  himself,  not  allowing 
any  one  to  touch  them,  exclaiming  with  delight,  "  Questi  Bono  miei" 
(these  are  mine).  They  were  collected  together  by  the  Cavaliers 
Pompoo  Leoni,  who  procured  moat  of  them  from  Mezzenta,  who  had 
them  from  tho  heirs  of  Francesco  Melri,  to  whom  Lionardo  bequeathed 
them.  They  came  eventually  into  the  hands  of  Count  Galeasio 
Arconauti,  to  whom  James  I.  of  England  is  said  to  have  offered 
3000  Spanish  doubloons  for  Uicm  (nearly  10,0901),  but  th 
nobleman  refused  the  money,  and  presented  them  to  the 
Library. 

(Vasari,  Vile  nV  Pittori,  *<-. ;  Lomarto,  Men  del  Tempio 
'  Ptttura,  A-c. ;  Amoretti,  Meworie  Storiette  »»  la  Jltta,  gli  Siudi,  e  It 
Op-re  di  Lionardo  da  Vinci  ;  Lanr.1.  Storia  Ptltorica,  «fre.  ;  Gaye, 
'  Carltggu)  inedxto  eTArtuti;  Brown,  Life  of  Leonardo  da  V'rnei,  «tt; 
|  Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  *c.) 

VINER,  CHARLES,  is  known  as  the  compiler  of  'A  General  and 
Complete  Abridgment  of  Law  and  Equity,'  24  vols,  folio,  1741-51,  snd 
ss  tho  founder  of  the  Vinerian  Professorship  of  Common  Law  in  tho 
University  of  Oxford.  When  or  where  be  was  born  has  not  been 
recorded.  The  'Abridgment '  was  printed  at  his  own  house,  at  Alder- 
shott.  The  24th  volume  is  an  Index,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  only  ten  years  in  printing,  but 
V frier  was  probably  occupied  many  years  previously  in  preparation. 
Blsckstone  says  be  was  half  a  century  about  it.  This  stupendous 
work  was  reprinted  in  24  vols.  roy.  8vo,  1792-94,  and  wss  followed  by 
A  supplemental  volumes,  roy.  8vo,  1769- 1306,  the  compilers  of  which 
were  James  Edward  Watson,  Samuel  Comyn,  James  Sedgwick,  Henry 
Aloock,  John  Wyatt,  James  Humphreys,  Alexander  Anatrutber,  and 
Michael  Nolan,  Vintr  died  on  the  6th  of  June  1756,  at  his  house, 
Alderahott,  Hampshire. 
Viner  having  resolved  to  dedicate  the  bulk  of  his  property,  as  he 
to  the  benefit  of  posterity  and  the  perpetual  service 
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of  hi*  eountry."  bequeathed  by  hU  will,  dated  Docomber  20,  1765, 
about  12,000/.  to  the  chancellor,  mutir,  and  scholars  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  to  establish  a  professorship,  and  to  endow  Mich  fellowship* 
and  scholarship*  of  Common  Law  in  the  university  aa  the  produce  of 
hia  legacy  might  be  thought  capable  of  supporting.  The  pro  feasor  U 
to  read  a  lecture  in  the  English  language  within  a  yeor  after  bU 
admission,  and  a  oourae  of  lectures  ou  the  laws  of  England  every  year 
in  full  term.  Tho  course  is  to  conaiat  of  at  lout  twenty-four  lectures, 
to  be  road  in  on*  and  the  eamo  term,  with  such  intervals  that  not 
more  than  four  are  to  be  rrad  in  a  week.  At  relate*  to  the  readiug  of 
the  lectures,  Easter  and  Trinity  terms  are  reckoned  as  one  term. 
There  are  at  present  two  fellowship*  with  50/.  a  year  each,  and  six 
scholarships  with  30/.  a  year  each.  Both  fellowships  and  scholarship* 
expire  at  the  end  of  ten  years  after  each  election. 

Blaokstou*  was  elected  the  6r»t  Vinerian  professor.  lie  bad  com- 
menced his  locture*  on  English  law  in  tbo  year  1753,  two  yetr*  before 
Viuer  mad*  bis  will,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  lilackstono's 
lectures  gave  Viner  tbo  hiut  for  founding  the  professorship.  Tho 
succession  of  p  rules  so  rs  is  as  follows  : — 1758,  William  Blackstone, 
D.C.L.;  1760,  Richard  Chambers,  Knt,  B.C.U;  1777.  Riohard  Wood- 
desson,  D.C.U,  author  of  '  Lecture*  on  the  Law  of  Eoeland,'  3  vols. 
12mo;  1793.  James  Blackstone,  D.C.L;  1824,  Philip  WUliams,  B.C.L.; 
18*3,  John  ltobert  Kanyon,  D.C.L. 

VINliT,  ALEXANDRE-RUDOLPHE,  was  born  at  Lausanne  on 
the  17th  of  Juno  1797.  His  father,  who  held  an  official  appointment 
in  bis  native  canton,  a  man  of  superior  attainment*,  but  a  eomowbat 
stern  disciplinariau,  was  himself  Alexandre's  earliest  instructor.  While 
•till  a  youth,  hi*  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  theology,  he  hating 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church ;  bat  then,  as  throughout 
life,  literature  possessed  for  him  •  predominant  attraction,  and  so 
diligently  had  he  laboured  io  this  field,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  ths  French  language  and  literature  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Basel.  Two  year*  later,  181  i),  h*  was  ordained  at  Lau- 
sanuo  a  miuister  of  the  protcstaut  church,  and  the  sum  yew  he  married ; 
but  ho  co u tinned  to  rrside  at  Basel,  where  he,  during  the  ensuing 
years,  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  great  religious  move- 
ment or  '  revival '  which  occurred  amongst  th*  Swiss  protestaut 
churches.  Beside*  various  pamphlet*  which  he  put  forth  in  connec- 
tion with  this  movement  and  with  the  proceedings  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  he  published  in  1828  an  elaborate  '  Memoir*  an  faveur 
de  la  Liberte  das  Cultee,'  and  he  graduslly  came  to  be  regarded  a*  on* 

M.  Vinet  remained  at  Basel  tiffTsf?  diligently  fulfilling  hi*  schola*- 
tie  duties  a*  professor  of  French  literature  and  eloquence,  the  latter 
chair  having  been  created  for  him  in  1835,  and  in  1829  he  published, 
as  a  text-book  for  hia  elan,  his  *  Chre*tomathi*  Francaise,'  a  work  of 
great  t**t*  and  knowledge,  wbicb,  in  the  later  editions,  consist*  of 
3  volume* :  1 , '  Littcrature  de  1'Enfance,'  2.  '  De  1' Adolescence,'  3, '  De 
la  Jeuncsse  et  de  l'Age  Mdr,'  and  including  *  rapid  but  admirable 
survey  of  French  literature.  In  1831  the  literary  journal  'Seuieur' 
was  commenced,  and  for  several  yean  U.  Vinet  waa  one  of  it*  ehief 
contributors,  nud  in  1837  be  published  a  selection  of  his  essays  con- 
tributed to  it,  with  other  mucelUniea,  under  tb*  title  of  *  Keeai* 
de  Phdosophie  Moral*.'  In  1837  Vinet  wss  invited  by  the  authori- 
tive  to  take  tho  chair  of  practical  theology  in  the  academy  of  hi* 
native  city  of  Lausanne,  and,  with  some  regret  at  leaving  Basal,  he 
accepted  tho  invitation.  The  religious  discussions  in  the  canton 
bail  decided  the  government  to  appoint  a  oommiaaiou  of  the  four 
class**  of  clergy  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  of  tb*  church,  and  M. 
Vinet  was  chosen  a  delegate  for  the  claas  of  Lausanne  and  Vor*y. 
He  took  a  part  in  all  the  protracted  discussion*  which  followed,  but 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  acquiesce  in  tho  decision*  of  the  majority 
and,  accordingly,  upon  th*  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution 
which  was  to  com*  into  operation  iu  18*1,  be,  at  the  end  of  18*0, 
formally  acceded  from  the  national  church,  and  resigned  bis  professor- 
ship of  theology,  ilia  opinions  had  in  fact  from  the  publication  of  hi* 
•  Memoirs  en  faveur  de  la  Liberto  de*  Cult** '  in  1826,  bean  approxi- 
mating more  and  more  closely  towards  '  voluntaryism,'  and  from  thia 
time  he  became  a  docided,  and,  among  French  Protestants,  perils)* 
the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  the  entire  separation  of  church  and 
statu.  His  matured  view*  on  thi*  subject  he  gave  to  tho  world  in 
1842  in  an  <  Easai  tur  la  manifestation  de*  convictions  religieusee,  et 
sur  1*  separation  de  I  Kglise  et  de  l'Etat,  envisage*  oomme  coneequenoe 
neVwsesire  et  comme  ga  ran  tie  du  principe,'  a  work  which  was  translatsd 
iuto  English  in  1843  under  the  titlo  of 'An  Ee*ay  on  the  i'rofestion 
of  Personal  Religions  Conviction,  and  upon  the  Separation  of  Church 
and  State,  considered  with  reference  to  the  Fulfilment  of  tbat  Duty.' 
But  Vinet  waa  far  from  being  tbe  harsh  or  bigoted  advocate  of 
extreme  opinion*.  Whilst  firmly  adhering  to  hi*  own  view*,  ho 
exhorted  to  a  wid*  tolerance  of  the  honest  convictions  of  others,  and 
bis  later  year*  were  (pent  in  preaching  peace  and  brotherly  lov*.  and 
reeking  by  the  amenities  of  literature  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
theological  controversy. 

His  last  labour  waa  the  elaboration  of  a  constitution  for  the  Free 
Church  of  tbe  oanton  of  Vaud,  formed  by  tho  minister*  who  ••ceded 
from  the  establishment  in  1845,  and  which  be  induced  tbe  committee 
appointed  by  tho  Church  in  1848  to  prepare  tbe  constitution,  to  adopt 
in  ite  integrity.     With  th*  Synod  however,  in  which  the 


adoption  of  tho  constitution  was  vested,  be  was  less  successful,  and  the 
material  alteration*  there  introduced,  are  said  to  have  prey.d  severely 
on  hi*  frame,  aliesdy  enfeebled  by  protracted  ill  health.  He  continued 
however  with  incrcaeod  diligence  hi*  professional  dutie*  anil  literary 
studies  till  his  power*  gave  way  :  he  died  ou  tbe  10th  of  May  1817. 

A  list  of  the  chief  works,  not  already  mentioned,  of  M.  Vinet,  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  his  mind  and  tbe  range  of  his 
pursuits.  Among  hi*  theological  work*  may  be  named  bis  'Discour* 
aur  quelque*  aujete  religieux '  (1331,  of  which  a  fourth  edition 
appeared  in  1846),  and  '  Nouveaux  Discour*,'  Ac.  (1811),  from  winch 
two  work*  selections  have  been  translated  into  English  and  published 
in  America  and  Edinburgh  under  the  title  of  '  Vital  Christianity;' 
and  the  posthumous  publications  '  Tboologio  Pastorale,'  and  '  Hotnilu- 
tique  ou  Theorie  de  U  predication,'  of  both  of  which  Knglish  versions 
have  appeared ;  '  Liberte*  religcuse  et  questions  ecclcsiastiques : ' '  Etude* 
sur  Blaise  Paacal ; '  '  Etudes  Evangeiiques,'  and  '  Nouvelle*  cUudes 
Evangeiiques,'  which  have  been  rendered  into  English  as  '  Uo-spel 
Studies.'  His  two  chief  literary  works  arc  bis  'Histoire  de  la  littermturo 
francaise  au  XVI Ha  sievle,'  2  vols.,  which  appeared  iu  an  English 
version  in  1&54,  and  'Etude*  sur  la  litterature  francaise  du  XIXe 
siocle,'  3  vol*.  8vo :  1,  'Do  Steel  et  Chateaubriand;'  2,  'Poete* 
Lyrique*  et  Dramatique*  ;'  8, '  Poctes  et  prosateur*.'  All  those  work* 
ate  accurate  reflections  of  the  mind  and  cliaractcr  of  the  author. 
Pure  iu  sentiment,  elegant  and  finished  in  style;  clear,  eloquent, 
brill  ant  rather  than  profound  in  thought;  and  everywhere  pervaded 
by  an  earnest  and  conscientious  spirit,  they  are  works  which  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  respect  even  by  those  who  differ  widely  from 
tbeir  opinions.  A*  a  preacher,  M.  Vinet  bore  a  high  character  for 
eloquence  and  oamcstnoss ;  and  a*  a  teacher,  ho  greatly  increased  the 
reputation  of  the  *chool*  of  Basel  and  Lausanne,  while  bis  personal 
character  was  in  every  way  admirable. 

(E  Scherer,  AUxandrt  Vmtt—lS'utic*  tur  ta  Vit  tt  tet  Ecriu,  Pari*, 
1863;  and  an  excellent  essay  on  tbe  Ltfe  and  IfViiuiu*  of  Vintt,  iu 
No.  42  of  tho  '  North  liritieh  Keview,'  Aug.  18j4.) 

VIOTTI,  QIU V AN N I-BATTISTA,  tho  first  violinist  of  his  time, 
was  tbe  soo  of  tho  chief  gardener  to  the  Prince  di  Cariguauo,  and 
bom  io  1753  at  Fontaoentj,  a  village  in  Piedmont.  Hi*  father  in- 
tended him  for  a  litie  of  life  very  different  from  tbat  which  hi*  own 
inclination  marked  out ;  but,  as  usually  happen*  in  such  caws,  pareutel 
wishes  were  combated  by  a  natural  propensity  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  yoothful  enthusiast  was  placed  under  the  instruction 
of  Pugoani,  to  whom  all  aspiring  violinist*  looked  up,  and  whose  skill 
may  bo  justly  inferred  from  tbo  celebrity  which  hi*  pupil  attained. 
At  th*  early  age  of  twenty  he  was  choaen  to  fill  the  situation  or  lust 
violin  in  the  royal  cbaj  el  of  Turin,  an  appointment  of  great  profe«sional 
rank,  in  which  he  remaiued  three  years;  ho  then  commenced  his 
European  travel*,  and  made  a  lengthened  visit  to  BerUo.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Pari*,  where,  by  the  grandeur  and  elegance  of  hi* 
performance,  and  the  originality  and  beauty  of  his  compositions,  he 
speedily  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation. 

In  th*  early  part  of  the  French  revolution,  when  it  was  deemed 
right  that  every  claas  should  be  represented  in  tue  leginUtive  body, 
Viotti  was  elected  into  tbe  Con*tilu*nt  A»sembly ;  but  when  the 
reign  of  tenor  commenced,  he,  disgusted  and  alarmed,  fled  to  tbo 
English  shore*,  and  made  a  moat  successful  debflt  at  oue  of  Salomon's 
concerts.  He  afterward*  took  some  share  in  the  general  ui.ina^-o- 
ment  of  the  King's  Theatre,  but  from  this  he  soon  retired ;  hia  genius 
fitted  him  better  fur  the  partiuclai-  duty  of  leader  of  the  baud,  in 
which  office  ho  superseded  Mr.  William  Cramer.  Viotti  however  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  appointment,  for  some  unknown  enemy,  by  false  repre- 
sentation* to  government,  caused  bis  being  ordered  iu  1798  to  quit  the 
country  at  a  few  hour*'  notice,  and  be  retired  to  Hamburg,  where  ho 
published  hi*  celebrated  'Six  Duos  Conoertan*  pour  deux  Violons." 
In  1801  he  waa  allowed  to  return  to  London,  and,  finally  abandoning 
hi*  profession,  embarked  tbe  whole  of  hi*  small  fortune  in  a  partnership 
in  the  wine  trade,  by  which  unguarded  step  he  lost  all.  Louis  XVIII. 
then  offered  him  the  direction  of  the  Academic  ltoyale  de  Muaique,  and 
he  repaired  to  Pari* ;  but  he  found  himself  as  little  qualified  to  direct 
tho  French  opera  as  he  had  been  to  manage  the  Italian  theatre  iu 
London ;  be  therefore  once  more  and  finally  settled  hi  this  country, 
meeting  with  an  hospitable  reception  and  an  agreeable  home  iu  tbo 
house  of  a  friend,  where  he  mixed  in  the  beet  society  that  the  metro- 
polis afforded.  In  such  intercourse  be  did  not  refuse  to  contribute 
occasionally  bis  talent*  to  the  general  etock  of  enjoyment,  and  even 
consented  to  become  an  active  member  and  director  of  the  Phiihar- 
monto  Society,  when  iu  its  palmy  state,  and  while  it  continued  in  iu 
independent  and  disinterested  form,  appearing  as  a  dilettante  iu  iu 
orchestra,  occasionally  aa  a  principals,  but  more  frequently  a*  a  repieuo, 
and  uniting  with  Salomon,  r.  Cramer,  Yauiowicr,  Sptguoletti,  Vaceari, 
Aa,  to  produce  such  *  musical  phalanx  as  never  before  was  witnessed. 
Hi*  loses*  and  disappointments  however  gradually  affected  hi*  health, 
and  he  sank  under  thsm  at  Brighton  on  the  3rd  of  March  1824. 

ViREY,  JULIF.NJiJSEPH,  was  born  at  Hortes,  in  tbe  department 
of  Haute  Memo,  in  November  1775.  He  was  eduoited  at  tbo  eollocc 
of  Longrca;  on  leaving  which  be  spent  some  time  with  one  of  b» 
nncles,  who  kept  au  apothecary's  shop  at  Hortes.  Here  he  imbibed 
tbat  taste  for  medical  researches  and  physical  inquiries,  which  distiu- 
guished  him  through  life.    In  1793,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
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republican  armies  stationed  in  the  north  of  Franco,  and  baring  been 
received  as  one  of  the  auisttnt  dressers  in  the  military  hospital  of 
Strosburg,  be  waa  noticed  by  Parmentier  for  hi*  skill  and  handincse, 
and  afterward*  acnt  to  the  hospital,  Val  de  Grace,  at  Pari*,  where  he 
laid  tbo  foandation  of  hi*  many  writings. 

In  the  early  part  of  tlie  century  Virey  beoame  editor  of  the  'Journal 
do  Pharmacia,'  without  relinquishing  his  function*  at  the  hoipital;  he 
wa*  already  conaidered  eo  fully  master  of  medical  subjects  aa  to  be 
consulted  by  the  imperial  government  whenever  any  new  medicament 
waa  to  be  introduced  into  Franco  from  other  countries.  Before  he 
obtained  hit  diploma  as  a  physician  and  apothecary,  he  contributed 
without  assistance  more  than  half  the  fundamental  articles  to  the  two 
celebrated  works,  '  Le  Dictiounaire  do*  Scieuce*  Naturelle*,'  and  '  Le 
Dictionuaire  de*  Sciences  Medicales.'  Among  the  vast  number  of 
useful  worka  which  issued  from  his  pen  the  following  deserve  to  be 
cited : — '  Le  Traits  Tbooriqoe  et  pratique  de  pharmacie,'  2  vol*.  Svo, 
tbo  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1837;  '  Ephdmerides  do  la  vie 
humaine,'  a  most  original  work,  published  in  1814  ;  '  Histoire  nsturelle 
du  genre  huinaiu,'  3  vol*.  8vo;  '  Histoire  dee  mccurs  de*  Anlmsux  et 
de  leurs  instincts,'  2  vol*.  8vo  ;  'Histoire  naturelle  de  la  remme,' 
1  voL8vo;  'Histoire  des  medicament*,  des  aliments  et  dee  poisons,' 
1  vol.  Svo;  'De  1*  Puissance  vitale.'  1  vol  Bvo;  '  " 
phiquo,'  2  vols.  Svo;  *  Examen  impartiid  de  la 
netique,'  Ac. 

Besides  his  merit  as  a  diligent  inquirer  nfter  medical  truth,  the 
highest  praise  ha*  been  bestowed  on  Dr.  Virey  for  the  elegance,  force, 
and  animation  of  his  style.  His  life  waa  one  of  unbroken  though 
moderate  success.  Devoted  to  labour,  he  always  found  ample  without 
any  Tory  anxious  employment ;  but  this  life,  unruffled  by  a  single 
care,  was  attended  with  one  evil  consequence— Dr.  Virey  beoame 
enormously  fat;  aud  at  length  be  diod  very  suddenly  in  his  chair, 
wbilet  playin*  at  whist  with  some  friends,  on  the  29th  of  March  1840. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  member  of  several 
learned  academies. 
VIRGILIUS  POLYDORUa  [Vkbgilius  Poltdosds.] 
VlRGl'LIUS,  or  VERGILIUS,  PUBLIUS  MARO.  was  born  at 
A  tides,  a  email  place  near  Mantua,  on  the  1 5th  of  October,  u.c.  70,  in 
the  first  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  and  M.  Licanius  Craasua. 
He  was  five  years  older  than  Horace,  who  was  bom  BX.  65,  and  seven 
years  older  than  the  emperor  Augustus.    His  father,  who  probably 


possessed 
towns  of 


a  landed  estate,  had  his  son  instructed  at  the  neighbouring 
Cremona  and  Mrdiolanum  (Milan).  Aocording  to  Donatua, 
at  Cremona  tilt  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  on  the  day  on 


i  of 

he  stayed  at  Cremona  tilt  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  on  the  day 
which  he  entered  on  hi*  sixteenth  year,  in  the  second  consulship  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  and  M.  Licinius  Craasus  :  this  dsy,  according  to 
tbe  same  authority,  was  the  day  on  which  tbe  poet  Lucretius  died. 
Virgil  was  taught  Greek  by  the  grammarian  Partheniua,  and  philosophy 
by  the  Epicurean,  Syron.  It  is  apparent  from  the  writiugs  of  Virgil 
that  he  had  a  learned  education,  and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  arc 
obvious  in  his  poetry.  AVhon  a  division  of  lands  in  Italy  was  made 
among  tbe  veteran  soldiers  of  Octavianua,  Virgil  lost  his  patrimony  at 
Mantua  (u.c.  41),  but  it  waa  afterwards  restored  to  him  by  Octavianua, 
through  tbo  intercession  of  some  powerful  friends,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Alfenua  Varus,  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Maecenas.  His  first 
Eclogue  is  supposed  to  allude  to  tho  loss  of  his  lands  and  his  recovery 
of  them.  Virgil  probably  afterwards  resided  at  Rome,  and  he  was  in 
favour  with  Maecenas,  who  wiahed  to  puss  for  a  patron  of  letters, 
and  with  tbo  omperor  Augustus.  He  preceded  Horace  In  acquiring 
the  patronage  of  Maecenas;  fur  Horace  attributes  his  own  introduction 
to  Maecenas  to  Virgil  and  Virgil's  friend,  Yarina,  Virgil  also  spent 
part  of  his  time  at  Naples  and  Tarontum.  In  u.c  19  bo  visited  Greece, 
where  he  intended  to  spend  several  years,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
his  opio  poem,  the  1  -Em-id.'  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  voyage 
that  Horace  addressed  to  bim  one  of  his  lyric  poems  ('Cariu.,'  1.  3). 
At  Athens  Virgil  met  with  Augustus,  who  was  returning  from  tbe 
East,  and  he  determined  to  accompany  Augustus  back  to  Rome  ;  but 
he  fell  sick  at  Mogara,  which  city  he  visited  probably  on  his  road  to 
Rome,  and  his  illness  was  increased  by  tbo  voyage  to  Italv.  He  lived 
however  to  reach  Bruudisiutn.  where  ho  died  on  tbe  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, B.0. 19.  According  to  hi*  wish  his  body  was  taken  to  Naples, 
and  interred  on  tho  Via  Putoolana,  at  the  second  milestone  from 
Naples.  He  is  said  to  have  written  his  own  epitaph  a  short  time 
before  his  death  in  the  two  following  lines,  which  were  placed  on  his 
to  tub;— 

"  Maatus  me  genuit ;  Calatjri  rspuerc ;  tenet  nuns 

PartheDojM  :  oectai  pascua,  rura,  dace*." 
"  My  birthplace  Mantua  ;  in  Calabria  death 
O'srtook  me  ;  and  la  Naples  now  I  Ue. 
I've  sung  of  shepherds,  fields,  and  heroe*'  deed*." 
The  place  of  his  burial  is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition,  though  the 
so-called  tomb  of  Virgil  at  Posilipo  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered 
as  the  monument  of  tbe  Roman  poet    He  left  as  beredes  the  emperor 
Augustus  and  hi*  friend  Maecenas,  the  poet  Lucius  Variua  and  Plotius 
ruooa.    In  person  Virgil  is  said  to  have  had  a  clownish  appearance. 


and  to  have  tx 


ery  shy  and  diffident,  and  of  feeble  health. "  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  *U  tho  distinguished  persons  of  Ids  sgo. 
aud  hut  tnetid  Horace  ha*  cummcmoratod  his  virtue*  and  geuUe 


The  principal  poetical  works  of  Virgil  are  his  *  Bucolics,' '  Oeorgica,' 
snd  hi*  1  JCueid,'  an  epic  poem.  Tho '  Bucoliou '  aire  probably  hi*  earliest 
works  :  they  oonsist  of  ten  short  poems,  which  have  also  received  tho 
name  of  Eclogae,  or  Selections,  a  title  which  probably  belongs  to  a 
later  period  than  tbe  age  of  tbe  poet.  The  composition  of  these 
porms  is  assigned  to  the  period  between  D.C.  41  and  37.  The  several 
poems  wero  probably  not  written  in  tbe  order  in  which  they  generally 
appear  in  tbe  manuscripts  and  the  editions  ;  but  critics  are  sot  agreed 
on  the  exact  ohronological  order,  nor  indeed  can  it  be  ascertained. 
These  poems  are  not  strictly  Buoolio  in  tbe  sense  in  which  tbe  poems 
of  Theocritus  ore  called  Bucolic  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  they 
are  rather  allegorical  poems  with  a  Bucolic  colouring.  So  far  aa  regards 
the  versification  these  poems  have  some  merit,  and  Virgil  has  tbe 
credit  of  attempting  to  introduce  among  tbe  Romans  a  species  of  poetry 
with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  But  this  is  all  his  merit :  his 
Bucolics  are  defective  in  construction,  ill  connected  in  tbs  parts,  they 
have  do  dUtinct  object,  and  are  consequently  obscure.    The  obscurity 

I  is  owing  both  to  the  subject  aud  the  manner  of  treating  it.  The 
circumstances  of  Italy  and  of  Virgil's  time  did  not  present  the  same 
materials  for  Bucolic  poetry  which  Theocritus  had  treated  with  so 
much  graphic  power.  Virgil,  having  undertaken  to  imitate  his  Greek 
model,  was  obliged  to  keep  to  tho  form,  though  he  could  not  impress 
his  copy  with  the  same  character.  Accordingly  we  have  shepherds  who 
sing  in  alternate  verses,  like  those  of  Theocritus,  and  a  Corydon,  who 
complains  of  unrequited  love ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  truth  which 
pervades  the  pure  Buoolio*  of  Theocritus.  Virgil  must  hare  felt  the 
insipidity  and  unmeaningnese.  of  poem*  which  affected  to  be  descriptive, 
and  yet  bad  no  realities  to  correspond  to  them.  To  introduce  some 
variety  ho  treats  of  subjects  of  present  interest;  and  bis  own  fortunes 
and  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  are  supposed  to  be  depicted  in 
his  first  and  ninth  eclogues.  But  Virgil  had  a  delicate  subject  to 
handle  |  it  was  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  speaking  of  recent  events, 
and  he  has  consequently  so  constructed  these  poems,  especially  the 
first  eclogue,  as  to  throw  over  it  a  mist  of  obscurity  which  the  com- 
mentators hare  never  been  able  fully  to  disperse.  Ths  first  eclogue  is 
full  of  incongruities  which  render  the  interpretation  most  perplexing. 
All  the  other  eclogues  also  abound  in  allusions  to  tho  circumstances 
and  person*  of  his  own  titne;  but  many  of  the  allusions  are  as  obscure 
as  the  oracular  responses  of  the  Pythia.  His  Pollio,  the  fourth  eclogue 
ha*  not  a  single  line  which  appropriately  belong*  to  a  Bucolic  poem, 
nor  indeed  does  the  post,  as  appear*  from  the  introductory  verses, 
consider  it  as  Bucolic  in  anything  except  the  name.  It  is  a  perpetual 
enigma  for  the  critics,  and  its  aolution  still  requires  an  (Edipu*. 
Virgil  has  borrowed  numerous  lines  from  the  Greek  poets,  especially 

|  from  Theocritus,  but  we  can  hardly  allow  him  the  merit  of  judicious 
adaptation.  His  Bucolics,  even  when  he  attempts  to  approach  nearest 
to  the  true  character  of  Bucolic  poetry,  give  no  real  picture  of  rustic 
manner*.  The  reader  never  imagines  that  hi*  shepherd*  are  really 
singing,  like  those  of  Theocritus ;  and  all  poetic  illusion  is  completely 
destroyed  by  the  want  of  duo  attention  to  tho  proprieties  of  plaoe  and 
person,  both  of  which,  as  already  hinted  at,  were  impracticable  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote.  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  after  a 
comparison  between  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  prefers  the  Roman  poet ; 
and  a  few  scholars,  who  are  inferior  to  Scaliger  in  learning,  have  put 
themselves  on  tho  same  level  with  him  in  critical  judgment. 

Tbe  '  Gcorgica '  of  Virgil  are  a  didactic  poem,  in  four  books, 
addressed  to  his  patron  Mecenas.  In  the  first  book  bo  treats  of  tho 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  second  of  the  management  of  fruit-trees, 
in  the  third  of  cattle,  and  in  the  fourth  of  bees.  His  judgment  and 
jioetio  taste  were  riper  when  ho  wrote  the  '  Georgics '  than  when  he 
was  employed  on  his  Bucolics ;  and  if  he  began  the  '  Georgics '  aa 
early  aa  his  Eclogues,  it  is  clear  that  ho  must  have  revised  and 
unproved  them  at  a  later  date.  An  argument  from  which  we  might 
conclude  that  the  first  book  was  written  before  u.c.  35,  is  mentioned 
by  Clinton  ('  Fssti ') ;  but  the  two  facts  on  which  thia  conclusion 
depends  can  hardly  be  relied  on.  If  tho  concluding  lines  of  tho  fourth 
book  of  the  'Georgics'  are  genuine,  Virgil  was  finishing  his  poem  at 
Naples  about  the  year  tt.0.  30.  Originality  is  no  part  of  Virgil's  merit, 
and  the  materials  of  this  poem  are  all  borrowed ;  but  in  the  handling 
of  them  he  ha*  shown  skill  and  taste.  He  has  turned  an  unpromising 
subject  into  a  pleasing  aud  even  an  instructive  poem,  for  the  truth  of 
many  of  bis  rules  and  precepts  is  confirmed  by  other  writers,  both 
Roman  and  modem.  Ho  has  reliovod  tho  weariness  inherent  in 
didsctic  poetry  by  judicious  ornament  and  occasional  digression  with- 
out ever  wandering  far  from  his  subject.  It  has  been  said  that  the  poem 
would  have  ended  better  with  the  third  book,  which  properly  closes 
the  poem  ;  and  that  tbe  fourth,  which  treats  of  tbe  management  of 
bees,  hardly  belongs  to  the  subject  There  is  some  truth  in  this 
remark ;  and  the  fourth  book  baa  the  appearance  of  being  an  after- 
thought, and  not  a  part  of  the  original  design,  though  in  tbe  opening 
of  tho  first  book,  aa  we  now  have  it,  the  management  of  bees  is 
announced  as  one  of  the  subjects.  The  treatment  of  bees  indeed 
seems  hardly  important  enough  for  one  book  in  four,  and  the  poet  has 
given  it  a  proportional  length  by  closing  it  with  the  story  of  Ariataeus. 
If  Virgil  has  erred  in  the  choice  of  a  poetic  subject,  bo  has  at  least 
redeemed  bis  fault  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  and  his 
reputation  must  mainly  rest  on  the  'Georgioe.'  He  improved  tho 
structure  of  the  hexameter  verse  as  we  find  it  in  Lucretius;  and 
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though  he  never  at  Ulna  the  vigour  of  this  writer,  whom  ha  had  care- 
fully studied,  be  h  at  avoided  that  abrupt  new  and  harshncse  which  often 
charaoteriso  the  hue.  of  Lucretius,  and  remind  ua  of  the  antiquated 
veraea  of  liuuius 

The  .Eutia  of  Virgil  ia  the  great  national  epic  of  the  Roman*.  It 
ia  said  that  Virgil  In  hi*  will  gave  instructions  that  the  -Eneid  ahould 
bo  burnt,  either  becauae  it  wa*  imperfect,  or  for  some  other  rea»nn 
which  ia  not  known;  but  that  on  Tuoca  and  Vsrius  urging  tu  him 
that  Augustus  would  not  permit  this,  he  bequeathed  the  work  to 
them  on  the  condition  that  they  should  add  nothing,  aud  leave  the 
imperfect  veraea  aa  they  were.    The  .Enoid  waa  publUbed  by  Tuoca 
and  Variua  alter  Virgil's  desth,  and  waa  unive really  admired.  The 
poem  consists  of  twelve  hooka,  which  contain  the  itory  of  the  wander- 
ing, of  ..Eneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  hia  final  settlement  in 
Latium  after  the  defeat  of  Tumua  and  tlie  KutulL    The  Homerio 
poem*  are  tho  model  of  the  .Enoid ;  the  morit  of  invention  ia  entirely 
wanting.    The  first  ail  hooka  are  an  imitation  of  the  '  Odyssey  ;'  the 
laat  aix  hooka  are  founded  on  tho  '  Iliad.'    Though  the  adventurea  of 
..Eneas  are  the  direct  aubject  of  the  jEneld,  the  gloriea  of  Rome  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  Julian  House,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  axe 
skilfully  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  the  poem.  The  foundation  of  Alba 
Longa.  and  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  that  city  to  Rome, 
are  announced  iu  the  first  book  of  the  .Eneid,  by  Jupiter,  to  be  the 
will  of  tho  Fstes  j  and  the  great  family  or  the  Cesara  is  declared  to 
be  tho  descendant  of  .Eneas.    Tho  adventures  of  the  Trojan  hero  at 
the  oourt  of  Dido,  queen  or  Carthage,  give  oocasiou  to  hint  at  tho 
future  rivalry  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  tho  long 
contest  which  was  destined  to  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  descendants 
of  tho  Trojan  hero.    The  numerous  allusions  to  actual  circumstances 
and  to  the  history  of  the  republic  were  adapted  to  create  or  to  confirm 
a  popular  notion  of  the  Trojan  descent  of  the  Romans.   Though  the 
-Eneid  contuina  many  fine  passages,  its  poetical  merits  are  greatly 
below  thote  of  the  '  Iliad '  and  '  Odyssey.'   The  poem  wants  the 
unity  of  purpose  and  integrity  of  construction  which  so  eminently 
cbaracterUe  the  '  Iliad,'  and  it  ia  deficient  in  that  truth  and  simplicity 
which  form  the  never-tiring  charm  of  both  the  '  Iliad '  and  the 
'  Odyssey.'    Tho  Trojan  heroes  of  the  .Eoeid  are  insipid  personages ; 
and  the  chief  actor  .fiwu  fails  to  excite  our  sympathy  aa  much  aa 
his  rival  Tumua  or  the  fierce  Mezeotius.    But  Virgil  had  other  models 
besides  Homer.    The  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  school  were  his  study, 
and  particularly  Apollouius  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  haa  often  imitated. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Virgil's  subject  was  barren,  and  it  required 
considerable  skill  to  invest  it  with  poetic  interest.    He  accomplished 
this  indirectly  by  giving  to  it  an  historical  colouring  and  connecting 
the  fortunes  of  Rome  and  of  his  great  patron  Augustus  with  the 
illustrious  names  of  Troy.    He  scattered  over  his  work  an  abundance 
of  antiquarian  lore,  in  whioh  he  was  well  skilled  j  and  tho  great 
extent  of  hia  learning  and  hia  skilful  adaptation  of  it  to  hia  purpose 
are  conspicuous  all  through  the  work.    Virgil  waa  pre-eminently  a 
learned  poet ;  and  if  be  had  not  originality  and  strong  feeling,  be  had 
at  least  good  taste.    His  poem  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
'  Iliad '  as  a  complete  work.    It  doea  not  abide  in  the  memory  aa  an 
entire  thing ;  yet  numerous  single  passages  are  remembered  with 
pleasure — a  clear  proof  that  its  merits  are  to  be  estimated  rather  by 
an  examination  of  the  details  tbsn  by  the  general  effect,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  fails  in  satisfying  the  highest  conditions  of  art,  which 
require  such  a  unity  of  parts  aa  shall  render  them  all  subordinate  to 
one  general  conception.   The  .Eneid  contains  many  obscure  passages; 
aud  though  Virgil  ia  generally  used  for  early  instruction  in  schools,  he 
ia  in  fact  one  of  the  most  difficult  Roman  writers. 

The  influence  of  Virgil  on  the  literature  of  Rome  might  be  the 
suhjoot  of  a  copious  essay.  His  works  were  a  text-book  for  the  Roman 
youth  and  a  model  for  the  poets.  Those  who  followed  him  as  epic  poets 
were  certainly  greutly  inferior  to  him.  There  are  indeed  many  fine  pas- 
sages in  Lucan  and  Silius  Italian,  but  a  love  of  rhetorical  ornament 
always  infected  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
empire  all  good  taste  was  sacrificed  to  it.  Virgil  was  also  the  great 
classical  poet  of  the  middle  ages.  From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  present  day  we  may  trace  him  in  innumerable  imitators  and 


text  was  printed  from  bad  manuscripts.  Thia  edition  ia  very  rare :  H 
waa  reprinted  in  1471.  Virgil  waa  printed  by  Aldus  at  Venio-,  8vo,  in 
1501 ;  this  edition  also  ia  very  scare*  Virgil  was  often  printed  with 
the  commentaries  of  Ssrvius  and  others  at  the  do*e  of  the  1 5th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  centuries.  The  edition  of  Robert  Stephens, 
Paris,  foL,  1532,  contains  the  commentary  of  Serviua.  The  edition  of 
J.  L.  de  la  Cerda,  which  ia  valuable  for  the  commentary,  appeared  at 
Madrid,  in  3  vols.  fol.  :  the  several  volumes  were  published  in  the 
years  1608,  1612,  and  1617.  Tho  edition  of  Dan.  Heiixius,  appeared 
at  Ley  den,  12tno,  in  1636;  that  of  Nicholas  Heinaiua.  which  is  much 
better,  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1676.  The  edition  of  C 
O.  Heyne,  on  which  great  labour  was  bestowed,  was  published  from 
the  year  1767  to  1775,  at  Leipzig,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  with  a  very  copious 
index  :  this  edition  waa  reprinted  in  1788  with  improvements.  The 
fourth  edition  of  Heyne,  by  O.  P.  E.  Wagner,  haa  the  following  title : 
'  Publiua  Virgilius  Maro,  Varietate  Lectionia  et  Perpetua  Aduotations 
illuatratua  k  Christ.  UotU.  Heyne,  Editio  Quarts,  curavit  O.  PhiL 
Ebcrard  Wagner,'  Lipaise,  5  vols.  8vo,  1880-42.  The  text  has  been 
corrected  after  the  bet>t  manuscripts,  the  Mediooon,  Vatican,  and 
others  ;  the  punctuation  haa  been  improved,  and  the  orthography 
amended.  The  text  may  be  had  separately,  in  a  single  volume  entitled 
the '  Publii  Virgilii  Maronia  Carmine  ad  priatiuam  Orthoi;raphiam  quoad 
ejus  fieri  potuit  revocata,  odidit  Philippua  Wagner,'  1-oipz.ig,  8vo,  1881. 


1  hia  volume  also  contains  the  '  Orthographia  Vergiliana.'  Of  the  edition 
of  A.  Korbiger,  a  3rd  edition  appeared  iu  8  vols.  8vo,  Leipxig.  1852. 


numerous.  A 


Several  ehort  poems  attributed  to  Virgil  are  printed  in  the  collected 
editions  of  his  works.  I,  'Culex,  or  the  Oust,'  a  kind  of  Bucolio 
poem,  in  412  hexameters,  which  haa  little  merit,  and  is  probably 
founded  on  a  genuine  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Virgil.  2,  '  Ciris, 
or  the  myth  as  of  Nisus  and  Soylla.'  This  poem  has  been  attributed 
to  Comolius  Oallus  and  others.  8,  '  Cope,'  a  abort  poem  in  elegiac 
verse,  containing  an  invitation  by  a  woman  who  is  attached  to  a  tavern, 
to  persons  to  come  in  and  make  merry  there.  Critios  have  assigned 
the  authorship  of  thia  littlo  poem  to  various  persons.  4,  '  More  turn,' 
in  1 23  veraea,  ia  probably  a  fragment  of  a  larger  poem  which  described 
the  daily  labours  of  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  This  poem  contains  the 
description  of  the  labours  of  the  firat  part  of  the  day  only.  The  author- 
ship  of  this  poem  is  also  uncertain.  6,  '  Cetaltcta,'  a  collection  of 
fourteen  smaller  poems. 

The  first  edition  of  Virgil,  which  waa  printed  about  1469,  in  small 
folio,  has  the  following  title  :  •  P.  Virgilii  Marunia  Opera  et  Catalecta, 
Romas,  Co  nr.  Suueynheym  et  Am.  Pannarta,'  with  a  dedication  by 
,  bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica,  to  Pope  Paul  II.  The 


The  editiona  of  the  several  porta  of  Virgil  are  very  nun 
tolerably  complete  list  of  all  the  editions  and  translations  is  given  by 
Schweigger,  '  Handbuch  der  Claaaiscban  Bibliographic,'  vol.  it,  pp. 
1145-1258.  There  is  a  good  Carman  translation  of  the  Bucolics  by 
J.  H.  Vow  with  valuable  notes :  tho  second  edition  ia  by  Abraham 
Voea,  Altooa,  1830.  J.  H.  Vosa  also  translated  the  Oeorgics:  both 
the  translation  and  tho  commentary  of  Voea  are  highly  esteemed. 
Marty  n'a  prose  English  translations  of  the  Bucolics,  London,  1749,  and 
of  the  Georgia,  1741,  are  valued  for  the  commentaries.  A  complete 
translation  of  Virgil  by  J.  H.  Vosa  appeared  at  Brunswick,  in  8  vols, 
8vo,  17»»,  and  haa  gone  through  several  editions.  The  iEoeid  was 
translated  into  Scottish  verse  by  Gawin  Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
and  published  at  London  in  1553.  The  English  versions  of  Virgil  are 
numerous.  John  Ogilby's  tranalation  into  vcree  appeared  at  London  in 
1649  and  1650.  The  versa  tranalation  of  Dryden  waa  published  by 
Tons  on.  London,  1 697,  with  a  "  hundred  sculptures."  There  is  a  trans- 
lation in  blank  verse  oy  Dr.  Joseph  Trapp.  The  latest  version  is 
that  of  Prof.  John  Conington,  1866.  Tho  A'neid  by  C.  Pitt,  and  the 
Eclogues  and  Oeorgics  by  Joseph  Warton.  with  observations  by 
Spence  and  others,  was  published  by  Dodaley,  4  vols  fivn,  London, 
1758.  The  Oeorgica  translated  by  Snthebv  contains  the  original  text 
and  the  versions  of  Delille,  Voss,  Soave,  and  Guzman. 

The  material,  for  the  lit.  of  Virgil  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  Lifo 
attributed  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatua,  which,  in  its  present  form,  is 
an  uncritical  performance,  but  haa  the  appearance  of  being  founded  on 
good  materials.  It  is  printed  in  Wagner's  Virgil  with  notes,  and  in 
some  other  editions  also.  The  works  already  referred  to,  with  Baebr'a 
'  Geechiehte  der  Rdmiechan  Literatur,'  contain  abundant  references  to 
tho  editiona,  translations,  and  commentaries  on  Virgil's  poems. 

VIRQl'NIA,  a  Roman  maiden,  daughter  of  L.  Virginius,  whose 
name  ia  famous  in  tho  early  history  of  Rome.  Her  story  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Roman  history.  She  possess* d  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  had  been  virtuously  brought  np  by  her  parents.  She  waa  be- 
trothed to  L.  Ieilius,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Appius  Claudiua,  one 
of  the  decemvirs,  attempted  to  seduce  her;  but  finding  that  her 
virtuo  was  stronger  than  bis  temptations,  ho  bad  recourse  to  fraud 
and  violence.  Her  father  Virginias  waa  absent  at  Mount  Algidua, 
where  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  against  the  .Equi.  The 
decemvir  thought  thia  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  instigated  M. 
Claudius,  one  of  his  clients,  to  claim  the  girl  aa  hia  slave.  Accord* 
iogly,  one  day  when,  accompanied  by  her  nurse,  she  was  going  to  the 
forum,  where  schools  were  then  kept  in  the  taberasj,  the  client  of 
Appiua  Claudius  sensed  bar,  asserting  that  she  waa  tho  daughter  of  one 
of  his  slaves,  and  consequently  waa  his  property.  The  nurse  raised 
loud  cries,  and  called  on  the  people  for  help.  A  crowd  came  together, 
and  tho  girl  was  rescued ;  but  the  claimant  declared  that  he  would 
estebluh  hi.  right  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  case  waa  accordingly 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Appiua  Claudius  himself,  where  the 
client  stated  that  Virginia  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  bis  slaves,  and 
had  been  carried  off  into  the  house  of  Virginius,  aa  ha  would  prove  by 
tho  evidence  of  Virginius  himself;  and  he  added,  that  until  the  return 
of  Virginius  she  ahould  be  kept  in  the  house  of  her  lawful  master. 
Great  opposition  was  made  by  the  friends  of  the  girl  to  thia  claim,  but 
Appiua  Claudiua  affected  to  think  the  demand  of  hia  client  just. 
Ieilius  now  stepped  forward  and  claimed  the  girl  as  his  betrothed 
wife;  and  when  threats  were  unavaihng,  he  implored  Claudiua  to 
think  of  the  eoiiaequeuce*.  Ieilius  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  lictors  of  the  decemvir,  and  declared  a  disturber  of  tho  peace ;  but 
in  order  to  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  justice  on  his  side,  Appius 
Claudius  adjourned  the  case  till  the  next  day,  adding  that  be  would 
then  enforce  the  law  whether  Virginius  returned  or  not  Two  mes- 
sengers were  speedily  sent  to  Virgmiua  to  inform  him  of  the  danger  of 

•  also  seat  a  i 
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\ju  mo  rnormujc  ui  iuu  iuuuwiu^  uav,  w 
expectation,  Virginius,  accompanied  by 
friend*,  led  hi*  daughter  (o  tbe  forum,  i 
fellow-cilixens.    Appiut  aserndnl  tbe  I 


his  colleague ■  in  the  camp  to  refuso  Virginiua  leave  of  absence ;  bat 
this  moFiun  came  too  Inte.  for  Vidimus  bad  already  left  tbe  camp. 
On  tbo  rnoroiuK  of  ibu  following  day,  when  all  tbe  city  was  in  anxious 

'  some  matrons  and  numerous 
iting  th«i  protection  of  hi* 
tribunal,  aud  without  listening 
to  Virginius  or  Icilius,  declared  the  girl  to  be  the  slare  of  bis  client, 
M.  Claudia'.  When  Claudius  pressed  through  the  crowd  to  seize 
Virginia,  he  waa  at  first  prevented  by  the  multitude  ;  but  tbe  threats 
of  the  decemvir  overawed  them,  and  hU  bctors  made  way  for  tbe 
client  Virginia.*,  seeing  tbe  impossibility  of  »»ving  Ids  child,  asked 
permission  to  have  some  con  versa  two  with  her  before  their  separation. 
This  being  gTanted,  he  took  Virginia  aaido  to  a  butcher's  stall,  snd 
snstcbing  up  a  knife,  plunped  it  into  bcr  breast,  Baying,  "  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  I  can  deliver  thee,"  adding  a  curse  on  tbo  head  of 
Appiu*  Claudius.  The  decemvir  immediately  ordered  Virginius  to  bo 
seised,  but  *word  in  luod  he  fought  hh.  way  to  the  gate  of  the  city.  The 
friend*  of  the  unfortunate  girl  in  the  city  roused  the  people  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  their  haujrhty  oppressors.  Virgiiuus  in  tbe  camp  appealed 
to  the  soldiers,  anil  the  power  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished. 

(Livy,  ui.  44-4S :  Dionysius  Hal.,  xi.  pp.  709,  718,  711*,  «d.  Sylburg.) 
VIKOINIUS.  [Vikuisia.] 

VIRGI'NIUS  RUFUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician  of  tbo  time  of  Nero, 
wbo  sent  him  into  exile,  as  Tacitus  says,  merely  because  he  was  a  man 
of  reputation.  (Tacit.,  'Annul.,'  xv.  71;  Uiou  Casj..  lxii.  27.)  He 
appears  to  b«  the  aanio  a.i  tbe  Virginius  lTaccus,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  'Life  of  Persius,*  an  1  of  whom  this  poet  was  a  pupil. 
From  Quioctiliau  (ui.  1,  §  21  ;  compare  iii.  6.  §  44  ;  iv.  1,  g  23 :  vii.  4, 
8  24 ;  xi.  3,  $  I'-'j).  who  speak*  of  him  as  bit  contemporary,  w*  learn 
that  lie  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  which  was  more  accurate  than  those 
of  hi*  predecessors  ;  but  no  fragments  of  thU  work  ate  extant.  Some 
modern  critics  have  supposed  Virginiua  iiufus  to  he  the  author  of  tbe 
'  Rhetoric*  ail  Herenniuin,'  which  is  usually  printed  among  tbe  works 
of  Cicero;  but  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  (Schutz's 
I'rocemium  to  his  edition  of  Cioero's  '  Opera  Rhetorics.') 

VIRIA'THUS  or  V1MATUS  (OiipUrrflgr),  tbo  leader  of  tbe  Lusi- 
tanisns,  in  Ili<pania,  in  thMr  war  with  the  Romans,  about  the  middle 
of  tboJJnd  century         lle  is^first  mentioned  on  tho  occasion  when 

of  the  Lusitanians  (n.c.  150).  Viriathus  was  one  of  tbo  few  who 
escaped.  Iu  tbo  year  ao.  149,  a  Lusitauian  army  having  been  defeated 
by  Cains  Vetiliua,  the  fugitives,  who  were  blockaded,  were  on  the 
point  of  aurreuderii'g,  when  Viriathus,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
reminded  them  of  the  treachery  of  Galba,  and  by  a  bold  and  skilful 
manozuvro  released  them,  and  was  appointed  their  general.  In  a 
battle  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  he  defeated  and  killed 
Velilius.  In  tho  three  following  years  he  defeated  successively  the 
C.  Plaulius,  Clamliu*  Unimanus,  and  C.  Nigidiu*  Fijrulux. 
>  next  year  (B.C.  145)  tho  Roman*  sent  against  him  the  consul  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  .Kniilianus,  who  checked  hi*  suoeeasful  course  in  this 
and  the  following  year.  In  it  113,  Viriathus  was  again  successful 
against  the  proprietor  Q.  l'ompeiua,  whose  successor,  Q.  F.ibius  Man- 
mus  Scrvilianm,  carried  on  tbe  war  during  tbe  next  two  yean  with 
various  success.  At  length,  in  bo.  14D,  the  Con»ul  Q.  8ervilius 
Caspio  obtained  the  person  of  Viriathus  by  the  treachery  of  some  of 
that  chieftain's  intimate  friends,  and  put  him  to  death,  after  he  hud  led 
the  Loaitaniana  fur  efohi  year*,  or,  as  others  asy,  fourteen,  reckoning 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Celtiberio  war  in  n  c.  1 58. 

The  Roman  writers  ray  tbat  Viriathu*  was  first  a  shepherd  and 
>;  then  a  leader  of  robbers,  by  wliioh  they  mean  what  a 
Spaniard  would  call  a  Guerilla  chieftain  ;  and  at  last  a  great 
commander,  who,  had  fortune  favoured  him,  would  have  foundod  an 
empire  much  greater  than  his  native  coui 
it,  would  havo  been  the  Romulus  of  Spain. 

(AppUui,  1H  It'rb.  Jlup.,  SB  75;  Liv.,  £ptt.,  HI,  liv. ;  Piodorus  Sicu- 
lu«,  x.,  p.  72  iO,  87  ;  Valerius  Maxinius,  vi.  4,  ft  2 ;  ix.  0,  §  4  ;  Obee- 
quen*.  81,  b'2  ;  Oroeius,  ir.  21  ;  Klorua.  iL  17;  Eutropiu*.  iv.  16.) 

V1SCHKR.  COllN'li'LllJS,  a  celebrated  Dutch  engraver,  born, 
probably  at  Haarb  m,  in  1610.  ite  was  the  pupil  of  P.  Sontman,  but 
he  soon  surpassed  hie  master.  Viaoher*  work*  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  executed  by  tho  graver ;  Ilasan  says  that  no  master 
cau  be  studied  by  yuung  engravers  with  more  advantage.  He  engraved 
prints  of  many  descriptions,  and  some  of  hi*  best  are  after  hi*  own 
designs.  Wutelet  sajs  that  no  man  ever  painted  with  the  graver  and 
etching  needle  together  with  auch  effect  aa  Vischer.  Strutt,  speaking 
of  hi*  style  of  working  with  tbe  graver,  says,  "  His  mode  of  per- 
formance with  that  instrument  was  as  singular  aa  tbe  effect  he  pro- 
duced was  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Hi*  strokes  aro  clear  and 
delicate,  laid  over  the  draperies  and  the  back  ground  apparently  just 
aa  the  plate  happened  to  lie  before  him,  without  any  care  or  etudy 
which  way  they  should  turn,  tbe  one  upon  the  other  ;  and  he  crossed 
and  ^crossed  them,  till  such  time  »» they  produced  sufficient  colour." 

The  few  following  are  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  of  hi*  print*  ; 
good  impressions  of  some  of  them  have  been  sold  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds : — 

Andreas  Deonysroon  W'inius,  commonly  called  the  Man  with  the 
ellins  da  Bourns,  minister  of  Zutphen  ;  a  Cat  sleepiug  upon 
the  Rat-oaUher;  tho  Pancake  woman;  and  tbe  Uipay. 


urawn,  aim  oil  c',iun|iicu.oiu  lor  isieir  uuo  ei).TW 
liaa  inlroduoed  hi*  own  portrait  iu  his  working 
tuent.  upon  the  whole,  worthy  of  any  time  and 
executed  tome  other  clever  works  at  Nurnberg  : 


Putois  ;  ( 
a  nap  km 


Marietta  possessed  a  collection  of  172  of  Viscber's  prints,  which  waa 
sold  for  15066  franc*  12  sou*.  Hi*  portraits  are  the  best  of  U.e  pieces 
which  he  engraved  after  other  masters.  Tho  year  of  bis  death  is  not 
known,  but  it  w.v  probaMv  115J. 

Jouam  Yi*cnElt,  brother  of  Cornelius,  was  likewise  a  gocd  engraver 
and  etcher,  but,  except  iu  landscapes,  inferior  to  his  brother.  Ho 
executed  some  good  plates  after  Reri^beui  and  Ostadc.  Ho  was  burn 
at  Amsterdam  iu  163t>;  for  in  10JJ,  in  Ins  fifty-sixth  year,  siya 
Uoubraken,  he  turned  animal-painter,  lie  worked  likewise  witU  the 
needlo  and  the  graver,  but  more  with  tbe  needle, 

LaiIuiiiit  \  isculh  was  also  a  brother  of  Cornelius,  but  of  inferior 
merit.    Ho  lived  some  time  in  Rome. 

There  waa  also  a  Clack  or  Nicolacs  Johas  Vucnr.R,  ougraver  and 
priutesllcr,  born  at  Am^t-rdam  in  15S0,  who  waa  probably  of  tbo 
s>aiiie  family.  He  excelled  iu  small  i.uidacapes  with  figures ;  but  he 
engravrd  also  portrait*;  he  engraved  one  of  CUarlea  1-  of  Hnglaad  ; 
and  published  portraits  of  Archb.shop  Laud,  Calvin,  Kraamu*,  James  II. 
of  Kngland,  and  the  Ouke  of  Monmouth. 

(Uoubraken,  (h-oait  Schntburgh,  &e  ;  Hasan,  IHctionuai'C  dtt  Gra- 
veurt ;  .Strutt,  Dictionary  of  hfjiarcri ;  Huber  and  ltu.-t,  Iluudl/uch 
fUr  KunailiebhaUr,  &c) 

VI.SL'UKR,  PLTtR,  a  celebrated  old  German  sculptor  and  founder, 
was  born  about  the  middU  of  tbe  litb  century.  He  lived  scleral 
year*  in  Italy,  where  ho  studied  his  art.  He  first  dUtiu^uisbed  him- 
self in  Germany  by  bis  monument  to  tbe  Archbishop  Ernest  of  Mag- 
deciuig.  ereuteil  in  the  cathedral  of  that  place  in  1407.  Hut  bis 
matter  piece  U  tbe  tomb  of  St.  Sebald,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at 
Number*,  where  Viachcr  ultimately  settled.  Vi«bcr,  wiih  hi*  live 
sons,  Peter,  Hermaun,  Haas,  Paul,  aud  Jacob,  who  with  their  wives 
and  children  lived  iu  the  same  house  with  blui,  wa*  occupied  over 
this  monument  from  1506  until  1519,  yet  be  waa  paid  only  24(2 
florins,  which  is  at  tho  rate  of  20  florins  per  ewt :  the  whole  monu- 
ment weighed  120  ewt.  1 4  Lbs.  It  is  beautifully  designed  and  richly 
ornamented :  among  other  figures  there  are  twelve  small  statue?, 
eighteen  incuts  high,  of  the  apostle*,  which  ore  remarkably  well 
Irawn,  aud  all  conspicuous  for  their  lino  expression.    In  oue  part  be 

Ure-a.    It  is  a  mu- 
sh; nation.  Vischer 
urnberg  :  ho  uioil,  according  to 
Doppelmayr,  in  1530. 

HfcRMANX  VlsoilKa  studied  likewise  in  Italv,  and  was  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  hi*  father;  ho  waa  killed  iu  154n  by  u  sledge,  as  hi  was 
going  bom*  one  night  with  a  friend,  ^audiart  tnyt  tbut  uo  pnucc  or 
gentleman  tbat  visited  Nurnberg  left  it  without  having  eeeu  aud  ©un- 
versed with  Viscber.  He  received  many  order*  during  these  wmis, 
and  he  sent  many  worka  into  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  other  noi^bboui- 
ing  oountriea, 

(Sandrart,  Twitch*  JLcadtmu,  4c.;    Doppelmayr,  Nurnbcr>jiKke 

K v'scO  N TI,  the  name  of  a  family  iu  I>omUr<ly  which  rose  to  the 
rank  uf  sovereign  priuces  during  the  middle  ages.  Tbe  Viacouti 
begin  to  figure  iu  history  about  the  midiUe  of  the  13th  century.  Tucy 
belonged  to  the  feudal  nobility,  aud  were  possessed  of  contiilrrahle 
estates  in  the  northern  part  of  Lombardy,  near  the  banks  of  tlie  lako 
of  Como  and  of  the  Logo  alaggiore.  In  1202  the  archdeacon  Ottono 
Visconti  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Milm  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  The 
see  of  Milan  had  been  vacant  ever  since  tbe  d<  ath  of  Leoue  da  Pcreg", 
in  1275,  because  tho  cbsjiterwasiiivided  into  two  parties,  ooo  of  which 
favoured  a  candidate  from  among  the  nobility,  arid  tbe  other  gave  iu 
vote*  to  a  relative  of  Uartino  della  Torre,  the  popular  leader,  wbo  had 
been  appointed  '  anziano,"  or  'elder,'  of  tbo  people  of  Milan,  iho 
appointment  of  Ottoue  Visconti  by  tlie  pope  was  considered  an  rn- 
cruachmeut  on  the  rights  of  tbe  elector*  ;  and  Martiuo  della  Torre 
sequestrated  tbe  property  of  the  see,  and  forbade  tho  archbishop  elect 
from  appearing  in  Milan.  Upou  this  tho  popo  excomtuuu  cateU  tbe 
oity  of  Milan.  Rut  Martino  della  Torre  aud  his  successor*  Kilippo  and 
Napoloooe  della  Torre  continued  to  enjoy  tbe  popular  favour,  and  Ultimo 
Visconti  remained  an  emigrant  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  he  carried 
on,  at  the  head  of  hit  feudal  depcnoanU,  joined  by  malcontent*  from 
Milan  and  other  towns,  a  desultory  and  pi«datory  warfare  against  tbo 
Milaucee.  At  last  tbe  popular  feeling  turned  against  Napoloone  della 
Torre,  wbo  waa  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereign  power,  r*|iecially 
after  be  bad  asked  and  obtained  from  Rudolf  of  liabsburg,  the  new  ly 
elected  king  of  Germany,  tbo  dignity  of  imperial  vicar.  Ottoue  Vitv 
eonti  seized  this  opportunity  for  striking  a  decisive  blow.  He  put 
himself  at  tbe  bead  of  a  large  body  of  eiuigmut  nobles,  and  advanced 
|  towards  Milan.  Kapoleone  della  Torre  aud  bis  adherents  went  out  to 
(  meet  him,  and  a  combat  ensued,  in  January  1277,  near  the  village  of 
Dcaio,  in  which  tho  Torriani,  as  the  partisans  of  Delia  Torro  were 
called,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Napoleon*  was  taken 
prisoner.  Ottone  Visoonti  entered  Milan  amid*tthe  acclamations  of  the 
people,  who  saluted  him  as  archbishop  and  perpetual  lord  of  Milan. 

The  Archbishop  Ottone,  after  carrying  on  for  years  au  almost  unin- 
terrupted warfare  against  tbe  partisans,  of  the  Delia  Torre,  gave  up 
tbe  temporal  government  to  bis  nephew  Matteo  Visconti,  whom 
be  caused  to  be  elected  '  captain  of  the  people 1  for  five  years,  in  124S. 
Matteo  waa  a  prudent  and  temperate  ruler,  and  he  enjoyed  general 
favour  among  the  people.  He  defeated  the  Torriani  and  their  ally  the 
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Marquia  of  Motiferrato,  in  an  irruption  which  they  made  into  the 
Milanese  territory  in  12P0.  After  the  expiration  of  the  five  yearn  of 
his  oftice,  lie  ws*  confirmed  in  it  by  the  voice  of  the  citizen*,  and  in 
1294  was  appointed,  by  Adolf  of  Nassau,  imperial  vicar  in  Lombardy. 
which  dignity  was  confirmed  to  hi-ti  by  Albert  of  Austria,  who  assumed 
the  crww  n  uf  Germany  alter  the  death  of  Adolf  iu  12»H.  In  the  y 
1300  Matteo  married  his  eldest  eon  Qalrazsolo  Beatrice  il'Kate,  inter 
of  A/.zn,  lord  of  Moiem-i  and  marquis  of  Ferrara.  Mattt>o  entrusted 
Oaleazzo  with  the  command  of  tho  militia  of  Milan,  against 
Torro  and  their  partisan?,  who  still  kept  the  field,  and  were  supported 
by  the  peopln  of  l'avia,  Cremona,  Lodi,  and  other  towns  which  were 
jealous  of  Milan.  Galearzo  v. an  very  different  from  hi»  father;  he  wa» 
young,  inexperienced  and  rash  :  ho  »a»  repeatedly  defeated,  and  at 
last  the  Torriani  re-entered  Milan,  in  1302,  and  Matteo  Vi-conti 
withdrew  to  Nogarola  near  Vcmna,  where  he  had  a  ainall  property. 
Hia  ion  Qalratzo  t<wk  refuge  at  Ferrarx 

Gtiido  della  Torre  wns  put  in  the  place  of  Matteo  Visconti,  aa 
'  perpetual  captain  of  the  pecple,'  and  he  continue*!  in  his  office  till 
1311,  when  Henry  of  Luxemburg  having  gone  to  Italy  to  be  crowned 
emperor.  Ciuido  opposed  htui,  and  waa  in  con«cqucuce  driven  away 
from  Milan  by  the  Imperial  troops,  assisted  by  the  Visconti  and  their 
friend*.  From  that  time  the  Torriani  remained  exiles  from  their 
country.  Matteo  Visconti  resumed  hia  authority  over  Milan,  being 
appointed  imperial  vicar  by  Henry,  to  whom  he  paid  40,<W0  golden 
florins.  Hia  son  (Jaleazzo  was  likewise  appointed  imperial  vicar  of 
Piaccnza.  Some  time  after,  Matteo,  by  a  Rtratagem,  obtained  pos- 
ses-ion of  Pavia,  whero  he  pl«ce<l  I.ucliino,  another  of  bis  sous,  as 
governor.  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Lodi,  and  other 
towns  acknowledged  in  *tieee«l"ii  the  rule  of  Visconti. 

Cxssone  della  Torre,  who  had  been  elected  archbishop  of  Milan  in 
1308,  having  beiome  an  exile  with  the  rest  of  his  fam.lv,  obtiined  of 
tho  pope  hia  removal  to  tho  see  of  Annileia.  Tho  see  of  Milan  having 
thits  become  vacant,  Matteo  Visoonti  causrd  ono  of  his  sons,  Giovanni, 
to  be  elected  by  the  chapter,  according  to  the  old  canonical  fono.  The 
pope,  John  XXII.,  refusal  to  acknowledge  tho  new  archbishop,  and  he 
appointed  Aicirdo,  a  Franciscan  friar.  Matteo  forbade  Aicardo  from 
going  to  Milan.  The  pope  then  ordered  proceedings  to  be  instituted 
against  Matteo  Visconti.  on  the  charges  of  heresy,  sscrilege,  and  other 
crimes,  and  summoned  him  to  Avignon  to  defend  himself.  Robert  of 
Acjnn,  king  of  Naples,  w.is  appointed  by  the  pope  imperial  vicar  in 
I.ombardy ;  for  the  pope  assumed  tho  right  of  appointing  vicars  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  crown,  which  was  then  contested  between 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria.  An  army  of  Frenchmen, 
or  Provencals,  under  the  Count  of  Maine,  crossed  tho  Alps  and 
marched  against  Milan.  Matteo  sent  his  son  Oaleazzo  with  a  strong 
force  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  river  Se«ia,  and  he  found  means,  by 
negotiations  and  briSes,  to  induce  the  Count  of  Maine  to  retrace  hia 
steps  into  France  without  coming  to  blows.  Tho  pope  however 
excommunicated  Mstteo  and  his  sons  in  1321,  because  he  would 
not  resign  hia  authority  and  acknowledge  King  Robert  as  imperial 
vicar  in  Lombardy ;  and  tho  inquisitor*  appointed  by  the  pope  sum- 
moned htm  to  appear  before  them  at  a  church  near  AJiwinriria. 


of  Milan.   Upon  this  the  pope  issued  an  interdict  against  the  city  of 
Milan,  and  ordered  all  the  chrcy  to  leave  the  place;  and  he  pivrlsimcd 
n  general  crusade  against  the  Visoonti  family.    Numbers  answered  tho 
call ;  and  tho  command  of  the  crusaders  waa  given  to  Raymond  of 
Cordons,  nephew  of  the  cardinal-legate.    In  June  1323,  the  'holy 
army,'  us  it  was  styled,  approached  Milan,  and  i.  ok  possession  of  tho 
tte,  sitter    suburbs,  killing  tho  men,  violating  the  women,  and  burning  the  houses, 
entrusted    But  the  Visconti  had  a  strong  party  within  the  city,  and  they  defended 
the  Delia    themselves  untd  they  received  assistance  from  without.    Marco  Via- 


Matteo  sent  in  his  place  one  of  his  sons,  Marco,  escorted  by  a  body  of 
troops  with  flying  colours,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  inquisitors  with- 
drew to  the  town  of  Valenza  in  Monferrato,  whence  they  issued  their 
sent. nee  of  condemnation  against  Matteo  Visconti  on  twenty  Ove 
charges,  several  of  which  consisted  in  his  having  laid  taxes  upon  the 
clergy  and  exercised  temporal  juri'dietion  over  them  ;  in  having  inter- 
ceded for  tho  abbess  Mainfred.i,  who  had  been  burnt  for  heresy  at 
Milan,  in  the  year  1300;  in  entertaining  himself  heretical  opinions, 
and  being  leagued  with  daemons.  He  was  in  consequence  condemned 
as  a  confirmed  heretic,  de^rraded  from  all  honours  and  offices,  and 
stigmatised  as  perpetually  infamous ;  all  his  property  was  declared  to 
bo  con6scated,  and  his  children  and  grandchildren  were  excluded 
from  every  honour,  dignity,  and  office.  This 
was  given  on  tho  14th  of  March  1322,  in  tho  church  of 
of  Valenza,  and  signed  by  Aicardo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  four 
Dominican  inquisitors,  in  presence  of  the  cardinal  legate,  Bertrand  dtt 
Foirt,  who  afterwards  proclaimed  from  the  neighbouring  t:>«rn  of  Asti 
a  plenary  indulgence  to  nil  those  who  took  up  arms  against  Matteo 
Visconti  and  his  adherents.  Raynaldoj,  in  his  continuation  of  the 
Annals  of  Baronius,  acknowledges  that  these  violent  proceedings 
against  Visconti  were  instigated  by  patty  spirit ;  and  Pope  Benedict 
EL,  in  his  bull  of  the  7th  of  May,  1S41,  denounced  them  aa  unjust 
and  null. 

At  the  time  however  Matteo'.  situation  waa  very  critical  His 
enemies  took  tie  part  of  tho  legate,  and  the  pcoplo  in  general  were 
horror.stinck  at  the  solemn  denunciations  against  him.  Matteo  pro- 
tested that  he  waa  no  heretic  and  that  he  was  falsely  accused  ;  and 
having  one  day  convoked  the  body  of  the  clergy  in  the  cathedral  of 
Milan,  he  repeated  loudly  before  them  the  creed,  professing  that  be 
believed  and  had  ever  believed  in  the  tenets  therein  expressed. 
But  tho  feeling  of  his  danger  and  humiliation  preyed  upon  the  old 
man's  mind  (be  was  then  seventy-two  years  old),  and  he  died  after  a 
short  illness,  in  Juno  of  the  same  year,  three  months  after  the  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  him.    All  the  chroniclers  "j^1  °'  n'm  lu  ' 

~aa  proclaimed 


wise  and  just  man,  th 
have  styled  Urn 'the 


conti,  another  son  of  Matteo,  and  a  bravo  and  enterprising  captain, 
still  kept  the  field,  hovering  on  tho  flauks  and  rear  of  the  crusaders. 
Loom  of  Bavaria,  meantime  having  conquered  an  I  taken  prisoner  1  is 
rival  Frederic  of  Austria,  and  being  acknowledged  king  in  Germany, 
sent  a  body  of  troops  iuto  Italy  to  assist  tho  Visconti,  who  had 
incuiTed  the  wrath  of  the  pope  mainly  lwcauso  they  bad  striven  to 
maintain  their  delegated  authority  of  imps-mil  vicars  agninst  the 
a'sumptiona  of  the  pope,  who  would  appoint  his  own  vicurs  to  the 
prejudice  of  tho  imperial  authoiity.  Tlds  was  at  least  the  ostensible 
ground  which  the  Visconti  took,  and  a  plausible  one  it  was,  and  icry 
convenient  to  tLs  interest  of  the  empire  in  Italy.  The  aid  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria  and  the  exertions  of  Marco  Visconti  saved  Milan.  Tho 
crusaders  withdrew  to  Morzs.  Thi>  pope,  in  July  of  that  year,  excom- 
municated l/ouis  of  Bavaria  for  having  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Romans  without  the  papal  apprulsttion,  and  also  for  having 
assisted  the  heretical  Visconti.  Louis  then  held  a  diet  of  the  empire 
at  Nurnbery;,  iu  which  he  protested  against  the  interference  of  tho 
popes  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  empire,  and  appealed  to  a 
general  council  of  tho  Church.  In  the  year  132-1  a  battle  took  place  at 
tho  br.dgo  of  Avrio  on  the  Adda,  between  the  papal  or  crniade  troops 
and  thoso  of  the  Vi-conti.  in  which  the  former  were  defeated.  Cardona 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  those  who  escaped  shut  themselves  up  iu  tho 
town  of  Monza,  which,  after  a  siege  of  some  mouths,  surrendered  to 
Oaleazzo  Vitconti. 

In  la27  Louis  of  Bavaria  went  to  Italy,  and  was  crowned  at  Milan 
with  the  iron  crown  of  1/orubardy,  in  May  of  that  year.  He  also 
recognised  Walcaxzo  Viseonti  aa  imperial  vicorover  Mdau,  I^xii,  l'avia, 
and  Verielli.  lint  a  few  days  after,  a  quarrel— the  grounds  of  w  hich 
are  not  ascertained — broke  out  between  Louis  a:id  Ualrazzo,  instigated, 
it  would  seem,  by  Marco  Visconti,  who  waa  envious  of  his  brother. 
About  the  same  time,  Stcfauo  Visoonti  another  son  of  Matteo,  died 
suddenly.  Galea/.*.,  bin  son  Azzo,  and  his  brothers  Luchino  and 
Giovanni,  were  arreted  by  order  of  Louis,  and  shut  up  in  the  duu- 
geons  of  Monza.  After  eight  months'  conanenient  they 
rated,  in  March  1S2S,  by  tho  intercession  of  Ca»truccio 
lord  of  Lucca,  and  »  favourite  of  Louis  of  Bxvara.  Q,ile-azx<>  died 
soon  after  in  exile,  whilst  Milan  waa  temporarily  governed  by  a 
council  of  twenty-four  citizens,  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome,  in  May  132H,  by  thu  sntipope  Nic' <d»«  V.,  whom 
he  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  John  XXII.  The  people  of  Home, 
tired  of  the  residence  of  the  popta  at  Avignon,  acknowiedeed  Nicholas, 
and  the  peoplo  of  Milan  did  the  same.  I.onis  of  Bavaria,  being  iu 
want  of  money,  sold  to  Azzo  Visconti.  son  ofGalcaznt  I.,  the  appoint 
mentof  imperial  vicar  of  Milan,  in  January  13J.\  for  *',000  golden 
florins;  and  the  antipopo  Nicholas  confirmed  Giovanni  Visconti,  Atso's 
undo,  as  src.hbial.op  of  Milan,  mnde  iiiiu  a  cardinal,  and  appointed 
him  apostolic  legate  in  Lombard}-.  John  XXII  ,  perceiving  that  ho 
was  in  danger  of  losing  all  rofinenee  in  Italy,  cam*  to  terms  with  the 
Visconti  through  the  mediation  of  tho  Marque  of  Kate,  and  recog- 
nised Azzo  as  lord  of  Milan,  rehiring  him  and  the  people  of  Milan 
from  excommunication.    This  was  in  September  1329. 

Azzo  Visconti,  being  acknowledged  lord  by  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Milan,  as  well  as  by  the  pope,  renounced  all  connection  with  Louis 
of  Bavaria  snd  tho  r.ntipope  Nicholas.  Ho  ruled  Mi  lun  for  eleven 
years,  during  which  ho  applied  himself  ehielly  to  improve  the  town, 
rebuild  its  walls,  acd  psve  the  streets;  he  restored  and  embelliahcd 
tho  palace  raised  by  bis  grandfather.  Matteo,  and  employed  for  tho 
purpose  the  painter  Giotto  of  Florence  and  the  sculptor  Giovanni 
Balduoci  of  I'jsa.  Azzo  Visconti  was  a  good  prince,  and  when  he 
died,  in  August  133'J,  more  than  3000  citizen*  voluntarily  put  on 
mourning  for  him.  He  was  the  first  lord  of  Milan  who  struck  coin  in 
his  own  name,  omitting  that  of  tho  reigning  emperor.  Ho  left  no 
issue,  and  the  oouncil  general,  after  his  death,  proclaimed  joint  lords 
of  Milsn  hia  two  remaining  uncle*,  Luchino  and  Giovanni  Visconti. 
Giovanni  however,  being  a  clergyman  and  of  a  quiet  character,  left  to 
bis  brother  Luchino  all  the  cares  of  govern  nent. 

Lccbino  Viscoxti  was  an  able,  determined,  and  not  very  acrupulons 
man.  To  the  several  towns  besides  Milan  which  acknowledged  tho 
rule  of  his  nephew  Azio,  he  added  the  towns  of  Asti,  Bobbio,  Parma, 
Crema,  Tortona,  Alessandria,  and  Novara,  thus  making  himself  lord 
of  the  great  r  part  of  Lombardy  and  Monferrato.  Ho  obliged  also 
tho  Plsans  to  becomo  tributaries  to  him.  Ho  established  a  regular 
police,  and  severely  puni-hed  all  offendeia  agaluat  the  law.  without 


distinction  of 


party. 


>d  a  judge  of  appeals  at  Milan,  who 


was  styled  '  Exgravator,'  who  decided  summarily.  It  was  determined 
that  this  magistrate  should  bo  a  foreigner,  without  relations  or  con- 
nections in  Milan.  In  Luchiuo's  time  tho  manufacture  of  silks  was 
established  at 


[culture,  and  especially  the  cultivation  of 
well  as  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle. 
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Luehino  however  had  vices  which  marred  bin  good  qualities  :  he  «u 
auspicious,  lustful,  and  revengeful.  He  banished  his  th reo  nephews, 
bods  of  Stefano  Vucimti,  and  let  them  winder  abroad  in  poverty.  He 
put  to  death  Puete rla,  a  Milanese  noble,  and  hi*  wife  Mare,  her  its, 
because  (he  woulil  not  li-teu  to  hia  addressee.  Isabella  Fieschi, 
Lucbino'a  wife,  was  in  tbia  reapect  a  match  for  ber  husband,  being 
notorious  for  her  loose  conduct  Luchino  threatened  to  punish  her, 
but  be  died  suddenly,  in  January  1349,  and  it  ia  hinted  by  contem- 
porary chronicler*  that  ho  died  of  poison. 

By  tlio  death  of  Luchino,  the  archbishop  Giotaxm  VrecoHTi 
reinaimd  solo  lord  of  Milan.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  quiet  disposition  : 
bo  made  pesos  with  bis  neighbours  the  Marquis  of  Mouferrato,  the 
Count  of  Savoy,  and  the  Genoese ;  he  recalled  from  exile  hia  nephews 
Matteo,  Barnabo,  and  Galeazzo,  aona  of  Stefan o  Visconti,  and  he 
obtained  tiie  hand  of  Diaora  of  Savoy  for  Galeazzo,  and  that  of 
liegina  delta  Scale  for  Barnabo. 


the 

in  1350. 

old  dependence  of  the  Koinan  see,  and,  as  Giovanni  refused  to  give  it 
up,  the  pope  excommunicated  biin,  but  soon  after  came  to  a  oom- 
promUe,  by  which  Giovanni  retained  Bologna,  with  the  title  of  '  Vicar 
if  the  Holy  See.1  Giovanni  Viaconti  had  been  elected  archbishop  of 
Milan  by  the  chapter,  first  in  1317,  and  again  in  1339,  after  tho  di  ath 
of  the  friar  Aicardo,  and  in  1342  Clement  VI.  confirmed  him  in 
hia  so*. 

In  1353,  tho  Genoese,  having  been  defeated  at  Ma  near  tho  coast  of 
Sardinia  by  the  Venetians,  and  their  town  being  blockaded  by  the 
forcea  of  the  King  of  Arsgon,  who  was  allied  with  the  Venetian*, 
offered  to  the  Aichbiiliop  Viaconti  the  lordship  of  their  city,  stipu- 
lating for  the  maintenance  of  their  municipal  liberties.  Viaconti  sent 
a  garrison  to  protect  ttie  town,  and  in  the  following  year  a  now  fleet 
sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Genoa  bearing  on  its  colours  tbe  arms  of 
the  Visconti.  This  fleet,  commanded  by  Pagan o  Doria,  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Venetian  fleet  on  the  ooaat  of  tho  Moreo. 
In  the  same  year  (October  1354)  the  Archbishop  Giovanni  Visconti 
died,  leaving  Milan  in  peace  and  in  a  prosperous  condition.  He  was 
the  last  Rood  ruler  of  the  Viaconti  line ;  those  who  came  after  him 
were  all  bad,  and  some  of  them  abominable.  It  was  daring  tho 
government  of  Giovauni  Visconti  that  Petrarch  repaired  to  Milan, 
whero  he  was  induced  to  remain  by  the  archbishop,  who  paid  him 
great  respect. 

After  the  archbishop's  death,  his  three  nephews,  Matteo,  Galeazzo, 
and  Barnauo,  conjointly  succeeded  him  in  the  lrrdship  of  the  town 
of  Milan  aud  its  territory,  but  they  divided  among  them  the  other 
towns  which  bad  become  subject  to  the  Visconti.  Matteo  had  for  hi* 
(share  tho  towns  south  of  the  Po,  namely,  Bologna,  Parma,  Piacerjza, 
and  Bobbio,  besides  Lodi;  Barnabo  had  the  towna  east  of  the  Adda — 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  Creuia,  and  Cremona ;  and  Galeaszo  took  for  him- 
self Pavia,  Asti,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Vercelli,  Novara,  Vigovano,  and 


'  of  Guelph*  and  Guibelines  under  pain  of  having  the  tongue  cut  off. 
His  brother  Galeazzo,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Pavia,  vu  no  lens 
cruel,  though  less  impetuous  and  more  calculating.  Hia  horrid  penal 
edict  against  state  prisoners  ia  a  fearful  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
man  in  tormenting  hi9  fellow-creatures.  It  was  styled  '  Galeazzo* 
Lent,'  because  the  tortures  were  so  distributed  »•  to  last  forty  daya 
before  the  wretched  victim  received  the  death-blow.  At  the  same 
|  lime  Galeazzo  encouraged  learning,  which  Barnabo  de*pi»ed ;  he 
opened  tbe  University  of  Pavia  about  the  year  13t>2,  and  collected  a 
considerable  library.  Galeazzo  married  his  *on  Qian  Galeazzo  to 
Isabella,  daughter  of  King  John  of  Franco,  and  bo  gave  his  daughter 
Violante  in  marriage  to  Lionel,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England.  Ga- 
leazzo II.  died  at  Pavia  in  1378,  and  was  auccoeded  by  his  &jn  Gian 
Galeauo,  styled  count  of  Vertu,  from  the  name  of  a  fief  in  Franco 
which  bis  wifo  Isabella  brought  him  as  her  dowry. 

Barnabo  continued  to  rule  Milan  and  the  rest  of  his  territories  till 


b&.    He  purchased  of  Giovanni  Pepoli      Banmbo  continued  to  rule  Milan  and  the  rest  or  his  territories  till 
of  Bologna,  by  tho  payment  of  200,000  goldon  florins.    May  1385,  when  hi*  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo,  under  pretence  of  having 
Pope  Clement  VI.  claimed  the  possession  of  Bologna  a*  an   an  interview  with  him,  went  to  Milan  with  a  1  irge  escort,  surprised 


In  January  13J6,  Charles  IV.  of  Germany  went  to  Italy  to 

Vi. 


,  and  was  received  by  the  brothers  Visconti  with 
,  and  ho  appointed  them  his  imperial  vicars  in  their 
dominions.  In  September  of  tho  same  year  Matteo  Visconti  died 
suddenly,  and  it  wss  said  of  poison  administered  by  his  brothers,  who 
divided  bis  share  of  tho  territory  between  them.  Th*  city  of  Bologna 
however  waa  lost  to  tbe  Viaconti  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor 
Oleggio,  who  sold  it  to  the  pope'*  legato.  Barnabo  insisted  upon 
having  Bologna  again,  and  sent  a  body  of  troop*  for  that  object  in 
1360,  but  was  defeated  by  the  army  of  tho  pope,  who  at  the  same 
time  excommunicated  Barnabo.  Barnabo  laughed  at  the  exoommuni- 
eatioo,  and  told  tbo  Archbishop  of  Milau  that  ho  was  determined  to 
act  as  pope  and  emperor  in  hi*  own  dominions.  Innocent  VI.  rent 
legatee  to  Barnabo  to  treat  with  him,  but  Barnabo  obliged  the  legate* 
to  eat  tbe  Papal  bulla  aud  swallow  them  pieoe  by  pieoe.  One  of  these 
legate*  afterwards  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  V.,  and  he 
preached  a  crusade  against  Barnabo  in  1363,  and  again  by  anew  bull  in 
1368.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  emperor,  tbe  queen  of  Naples,  tbe  mar- 
quice*  of  Fcrrara,  Mr.nferrato.  and  Mantua,  and  other  Italian  princes, 


league  with  the  pope 
trived  to  avert  the  storm,  and  to  conclude  a  peace  in  1369.  He  did 
not  recover  Bologna,  for  which  the  pope  paid  him  a  sum  of  money. 
Gregory  XI  ,  who  succeeded  Urban  V.,  again  attacked  Barnabo,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  to  deprive  both  him  and  his 
brother  Galeazzo  of  their  dignity  of  imperial  vicar*,  in  1372.  A 
desultory  war  was  carried  on  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna  for  com* 
year*,  during  whicli  the  papal  officers  and  troop*  committed  so  many 
excesses,  that  the  Florentine*,  Pisans,  and  others,  joinod  Barnabo 
in  an  alliance,  which  waa  atyled  "  the  league  against  the  iniquitous 
clerical*."  The  Viaconti  made  the  clergy  of  their  dominion*  pay  th* 
expenses  of  the  war.  Two  Franciscan  monks,  who  dared  to  remon- 
strate with  Barnabo  for  his  extortion,  were  burnt  alive  by  his  order. 
The  atoriea  that  arc  told  of  Barnabo'*  ferocity  aro  almost  incredible, 
and  yet  many  of  them  seem  well  attested.  He  wa*  very  fond  of 
bunting,  kept  Urge  rack*  of  hounds,  and  was  very  cruel  to  any  one 
who  killed  game.  Ho  kept  a  number  of  concubines,  by  whom  he  had 
many  children.  The  only  good  quality  mentioned  of  Barnabo  is  that 
i  the  faction*  and  forbade  eveu  the  meution  of  the  names 


Barnabo,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  castle  of  Trezzo,  where  he  died  «e 
month*  after.  Gian  Galeazzo  allowed  the  populace  of  Milan  to  plunder 
tho  bouses  of  Barnabo  and  of  his  sons,  who  were  all  excluded  from 
the  succession  by  a  decroo  of  the  general  council,  and  Qian  Galeazzo 
was  proclaimed  solo  lord  of  Milan  and  it*  dependencies,  which  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  towns.  But  he  aspired  higher;  he  aimed  at 
making  himself  king  of  Italy,  or  at  least  of  North  Italy.  With  the 
assistance  of  Francesco  da  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  he  drove  away  the 
Dell*.  Seals  from  Verona  and  Vicecza,  and  afterwards  turned  agaiu»t 
hi*  ally  and  took  Padua,  and  he  confined  Carrara  in  the  dungeons  of 
Monza,  where  ho  died.  He  seized  Bologna  by  force,  as  well  as  part  of 
Romagna,  crossed  tbe  Apennines  and  took  Perugia  and  Spoleto.  Ho 
bought  the  dominion  of  Pisa  from  Ghcrardo  Appiani,  who  was  lord  of 
it ;  Siena  gavo  itself  up  to  hici,  and  he  repeatedly  attacked  Florence, 
the  only  Italian  stato  that  successfully  opposed  his  ambitious  career. 
Gian  Galeazzo  had  in  his  pay  the  best  mercenary  troop*  in  Italy,  com- 
manded by  Jacopo  del  Vcrme,  and  other  celebrated  condottiei  i.  In  May 
1395,  Oian  Galeazzo  obtained  of  the  Emperor  Wencealas,  for  the  aum 
of  100,000  goldeu  florin*,  a  diploma,  creating  him  Duke  of  Milan  ;  and 
by  a  subsequent  imperial  diploma,  dated  October  of  tho  same  year, 
the  boundaries  of  the  ducby  of  Milan  wcro  defined,  aud  made  to 
includo  25  towns,  from  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Bclluuo.  on  the  cast  to 
Alessandria  and  Tortona  on  th*  west.  On  the  5th  of  SepUmber  1395 
Qian  Galeazzo  waa  crowned  with  the  ducal  crown  in  tbe  square  of 
San  Ambrogio,  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude.  He  soon  after  began 
to  build  the  new  cathedral  of  Milan. 

The  German  prince*,  indignant  at  the  c* saion  made  by  Wencealas 
of  the  fair  regions  of  Lombardy,  deposed  that  weak  emperor,  and 
elected  Robert  count  palatine  as  king  of  Germany  in  a. a  1400. 
Robert  went  to  Italy  with  some  troops,  and  summoned  Gian  Galeazzo 
to  restore  to  tho  empire  tbe  towns  which  he  occupied.  Gian  Galeazzo 
sent  Alberico  da  Barbiano,  who  defeated  Robert  near  Brescia,  and 
obliged  him  to  rccross  the  Alp*  into  Germany.  In  1 4(>2  Alberico  was 
besieging  Florence,  and  Qian  Galeazzo  wa*  only  waiting  for  the  sur- 
render of  tbat  city  to  declare  himself  king  of  Italy,  when  he  waa 
attacked  by  the  plague  which  then  prevailed  in  Lombardy,  and  died 
in  the  castle  of  Marignano  in  September  of  tbe  ammo  year.  Thus  waa 
lost  another  chance  for  the  union  of  Italy  under  a  uative  prince. 

Gian  Galeaszo  left  two  too*,  both  minor*.  Tbo  eldest,  Giovanni 
Maria  Viaconti,  fourteen  years  old,  waa  proclaimed  duke.  The  ducby 
however  wa*  reduced  to  very  narrow  limit*  by  tbe  revolt  of  meet,  of 
the  town*,  end  tho  conquests  of  the  Venetian*  on  one  side,  and  of  tho 
pope  and  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato  on  the  other.  The  young  duke, 
when  he  came  of  ago,  proved  pusillanimous,  suspicious,  and  cm.  1. 
His  crurlty  partook  of  insanity.  He  delighted  io  seeing  men,  and  even 
children,  torn  to  piece*  by  large  mastiffs  which  he  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  wretch  called  Squarcin  Giramo,  who  had  charge  of  hi* 
kennel,  wa*  hi*  confidential  friend  and  minister.  Giovanni  M  irU  n 
said  to  have  caused  hi*  own  mother  to  bo  poisoned.  At  last  a  con- 
■piracy  wa*  formed  against  him,  aud  be  was  stabbed  to  death  on  th« 
16th  of  May  1412,  at  Milan,  while  on  hi*  way  to  church.  Squatcu 
Giramo  waa  torn  to  piece*  by  the  people.  Tho  conspirators,  among 
whom  were  several  of  tbe  collateral  branches  of  the  VUcotili,  kept 
possession  of  Milan  for  a  few  weeks. 

Filippo  Maria  Visconti.  at  tbat  time  twenty  years  of  age,  and  brother 
to  the  late  duko,  was  then  staying  at  Pavia.  Ho  was  heir  to  the 
ducal  crown,  as  Giovanni  Maria  had  left  no  issue.  Ho  waa  of  a 
timorous,  auspicious,  and  vindictive  disposition,  but  not  madly 
ferocious  like  bia  brother.  Facino  Cane,  one  of  the  generals  of  Ins 
father,  and  who,  in  the  scramble  that  took  place  after  the  death  of 
Gian  Galeazzo,  had  mad*  himself  master  of  Piaeenzs,  Alessandria, 
Tortona,  Novara,  and  other  place*,  died  about  the  same  time  as  tho 
Duko  Giovanni  Maria.  Beatrice  Tends,  Facino*  widow,  hod  tho  com- 
mand of  his  territories  and  of  his  veteran  band  of  soldiers.  It  was 
suggested  to  Filippo  Maria  to  marry  tho  widow  ax  the  means  of 
securing  the  ducal  crown.  He  did  so,  and  Filippo  Maria  at  the  head 
of  Facino' a  soldiers  entered  Milau  in  triumph  on  the  16th  of  June,  a 
month  after  the  death  of  Giovanni  Maria.  Among  tho  officers  of 
Facino  Cane  was  a  native  of  Carmagnola  in  Piedmont,  minted  Fran- 
to  whom  the  new  Duke  Fdippo  Maris 
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command  of  bia  troops.  The  result  m,  that  Busaone  recovered  for 
the  duke  Lodi,  Crema,  Vigevano.  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Parma,  and  also 
took  Oenoa,  which  bad  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  VUeooti  ever  since 
1359.  Francesco  Maria  afterward*  quarrelled  with  bia  general,  who 
went  into  the  Venetian  aerrico.  [Cahsuoxola,  Francesco  Bckonb 
dl]  Bat  a  worse  act  of  ingratitude  was  [  erpetrated  by  Filippo  Maria 
against  his  wifo  Beatrice,  the  maker  of  his  fortune,  who  waa  much 
older  than  himeclf,  and  whom,  upon  some  most  improbable  charge  of 
infidelity,  ho  caused  to  be  beheaded,  in  September  1418.  After  this 
Duke  Filippo  Maria  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death  with  Agnese  del 
Maiuo,  a  Milanese  woman,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Bianca, 
Whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Francesco  Sfona. 

After  the  defection  of  Carmagnole,  Filippo  Maria  remained  shot  up 
in  his  ducal  residence  in  the  cattlo  of  Milan,  unseen  by  bis  subjects, 
of  whom  he  was  afraid,  and  surrounded  by  abject  and  wily  favourites. 
He  had  however  the  discernment  to  employ  able  commanders,  though 
not  equal  to  Carmagnole,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  thus  no 
managed  to  preset-re  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Florentines.   On  one  occasion  the 


duke  behaved  with  unexpected  magnanimity  to  Alfonso  of  Aragou 
snd  Naples,  who  happened  to  be  his  prisoner  in  1435,  and  whom  he 
released  with  presents  and  even  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
dom of  Naples.  [Altoxbo  V.  or  Anaaos,  vol.  L  col.  130.]  There 
was  some  political  shrewdness  in  the  character  of  Filippo  Maria,  who 
seems  to  have  had  that  kind  of  circumspection  and  penetration,  joined 
with  utter  want  of  prinoipte,  for  which  Italian  statesmen  were  begin- 
ning to  be  noted,  and  which  has  been  vulgarly  styled  MacbiaveUism, 
because  Machiavelli  happened  to  expound  the  common  policy  which 
he  saw  practised  in  bis  lifetime  and  which  had  been  in  practice  for  a 


Filippo  Maria  reigned  thirty  five  years.  He  died  at  Milan  in  the 
year  1447.  The  events  of  the  latter  years  of  hi*  life  are  briefly 
noticed  under  SroiuA,  Faaacxsoo,  his  son  in-law,  who  succeeded  him 
a*  Duke  of  Milan.  The  dynasty  of  the  Visoonti,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  begun  with  Mstteo,  in  1268,  ended  with  Filippo 
Maria,  and  it  constituted  one  of  the  most  powerful  Italian  princi- 
palities of  ths  middle  ages. 

(Vsrri,  Storia  di  MUano  t  Muratori,  Annaii  tf  Italia.) 
VISCONTI,  E'NNIO  QUIIU'NO.  was  born  at  Home  In  1751.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Giovanni  Batista  Visconti,  a  native  of  Banana, 
who,  being  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  noble  birth, 
i  a  great  proficient  in  the  science  of  archeology,  and  succeeded 
as  prefect  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  He  was  com- 
by  Clement  XIV.  to  collect  works  of  ancient  art  for  the 
new  museum  of  the  Vatican,  an  office  io  which  ho  was  confirmed  by 
I*ius  VI.  Giovanni  Batista  intended  his  eldest  son,  who  gave  very 
precocious  evidence  of  extraordinary  talents,  for  the  church,  in  which 
be  wna  snro  of  patronage  ;  and  h*  made  him  study  the  law,  in  which 
young  Visconti  took  a  doctor's  degree  in  1771.  The  pope  appointed 
Ennio  Visconti  to  on  honorary  situation  in  his  household,  and  made 
him  sub-librarian  of  the  Vatican.   The  young  man  however  felt  no 


i  for  a  life  of  celibacy,  as  ha  had  conceived  an  attachment 
for  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Doris.    His  father  was  greatly  disap 


pointed  at  this,  and,  in  order  to  conquer  bis  son's  opposition,  be 
induced  the  pope  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  sub-librarian,  and 
deprive  him  also  of  a  pension  which  he  bad  granted  him.  Young 
Visconti  however  bore  this  without  complaint,  while  Prince  Sigis- 
mondo  Chigi,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  appointed  him 
his  own  librarian,  and  gave  him  board  and  lodging  in  bis  palace.  It 
was  Ennio  Visconti  who  recommended  to  the  prince,  for  the  post  of 

the  text  or  letterpress  which  was  to  socompsuiy  the  series  of  engrav- 
ing* of  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  or  'Museo  Pio  Clementino,'  as  it 
was  called,  in  honour  of  the  two  popes  who  contributed  to  form  that 
splendid  collection.  Giovanni  Bati«to,  being  old  and  infirm,  found 
himself  insufficient  for  tbo  task,  and  he  called  hi*  son  Ennio  to  his 
assistance.  The  firtt  volume  of  the  eerie*  of  the  'Museo  Pio  Cle- 
men tiuo  '  appeared  in  1782.  In  1784  the  elder  Visconti  died,  and  his 
son  edited  alone  the  second  volume.  He  was  then  made  by  the  pope 
Conservator  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  his  ^pension  was  restored  to 

of  the  'Museo  Pio  Clementino,'  the  aeventh  snd  last  of  which  appears.  1 
io  1807.  In  the  mean  time  he  wrote  many  othrr  treatise*  and  disqui- 
sitions on  ancient  art,  such  as  a  dissertation  on  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  Scipio  family,  a  description  of  the  museum  of  Thomas 
Jenkins,  a  dissertation  on  the  mutilated  statue  vulgarly  called  Paa- 
quino,  another  on  a  fine  cameo  representing  Jupiter  /tgiochos,  found 
at  Smyrna,  and  an  illustration  of  two  Greek  inscriptions  belonging  to 
a  temple  and  sepulchral  enclosure  built  by  H  erodes  At  lieu*  at  a  place 
called  Triopium,  a  few  miles  out  of  Romo,  on  an  estate  of  his  wife, 
Annie  Attiiia  Regilla— '  Iscrixioni  Triopee,  ora 
me,fol.,17r 


,  1794.  (Hxrodes,  Tibxrius  CuAtrmca  Atticm.] 
Ho  afterwards  wrote  illustrations  of  the  monuments  found  smong  ths 
ruin*  of  Gabii,  which  were  discovered  by  Prince  Marcantonio  Borghese, 
and  placed  in  his  villa  on  the  Pincian  Mount— '  Monumenti  Gabinidella 
Villa  Piuciana,  deacritti  da  Ennio  Quitino  Visconti,'  Svo,  Rome,  1787. 
BIOO.  DIV.  VOL-  v/i. 


When  the  French  entered  Rome,  in  February  1798,  and  abolished 
the  papal  authority,  Visoonti  wo*  made  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government ;  and  when  a  republican  constitution  unm  proclaimed,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  five  consuls  of  the  republic  As  usual  in 
such  esses,  ho  was  censured  by  somo  for  having  accepted  a  revolu- 
tionary office,  whilst  the  more  violent  demagogues  accused  him  of 
being  too  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  functions.  After  a 
few  months  however  the  French  militar 
consuls,  and  Visconti  was  glad  to  return  to 
When  the  Neapolitan  army  entered  Rome,  in  November  171*8, 
Visoonti,  having  filled  an  office  under  the  republic,  was  obliged  to 
emigrate  to  France,  where  his  reputation  as  ono  of  the  first  archieo- 
loguts  of  bis  sge  had  preceded  him.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
administrators  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  professor  of  archoe- 
ology.  There  he  found  himself  again  among  his  familiar  acquaintance, 
the  masterpiece*  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  been  transferred  to  Paris, 
and  be  mado  a  catalogue  raisonne'  of  the  new  museum,  which  was 
often  reprinted  with  fresh  additions.  In  1604  Napoleon  commissioned 
him  to  select  and  publish  a  scries  of  portrait,  of  distinguished  men 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  such  as  might  bo  considered  sufficiently 
authentic,  with  illustrations.  This,  perhaps  the  greatest  work  of 
Visoonti,  was  published  in  two  series: — ' Iconographie  Orecque,'  8 
vols.  4to,  1808;  and  '  Ioonographie  Romaic*,'  1  voL  4to,  1817. 
Meantime  he  undertook,  at  the  desire  of  Napoleon,  to  contribute 
several  important  papers  to  the  great  collection  entitled  'Museo 
Napoleon.'  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  separate  dissertations  upon 
particular  object*  of  ancient  art.  In  1815  Visoonti  caws  to  London 
for  tbs  purpose  of  giving  bis  opinion  on  ths  merit  snd  the  value  of 
the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  known  by  the  name  of  tho 


Marbles?  He  fixed  the  price  at  which  he  estimated  that  1 
of  art  might  be  fairly  purchased  by  the  nation.  After  his  i 
Pari*  he  wrote  a  Memoir  in  explanation  of  tho  meaning  of  I 
celebratod  sculpture*.  He  next  completed  a  series  of  notices  of  the 
works  of  art  in  tho  Borghese  collection,  which  he  had  begun  at  Rome 
many  years  before,  and  which  were  published  after  his  death  j  '  Hlua- 
traziorii  di  Monumenti  scelti  Borgheeiani,'  Borne,  1821. 

In  181(3  Viaconti  began  to  feel  the  symptoms  of  an  organic  disease, 
which  brought  him  to  the  grave  February  7,  1818.  His  death  waa 
mourned  by  the  learned  all  over  Europe,  and  his  funeral  was  attended 
by  distinguished  men  from  various  countries.  He  wss  no  more  anti- 
quarian, but  was  deeply  versed  in  the  history,  the  language*,  the 
mythology,  and  the  manners  of  the  classical  ages,  and  be  had  a  keen 
discernment  and  a  delicate  taste  for  the  works  of  ancient  art  A 
worthy  successor  of  Winkelmacn,  his  judgment  was  more  precise  and 
bis  views  were  more  extensive  than  thoso  of  his  predecessor.  A  col- 
lection of  all  Visconti's  works  was  begun  at  Milan  in  1818,  but  has 
never  been  completed.  Lab  us  edited,  in  1827,  a  selection  of  hi* 
minor  works  in  4  vol*.  8vo. 

('Elogio  d' Ennio  Quirino  Visconti,  scritto  dsll'  Abate  O.  B.  Zannoni, 
R.  Antiquario  della  Qalleria  di  Firenie,'  in  No.  XVIIL  of  the  Apo- 
logia of  Florence ;  Tipaldo,  Biogrnfia  degli  Italian  Iltiutri;  Maffei, 
Storia  dtlla  Letteratura  Itaiiana,) 

VISCONTI,  FILIPPO  AURELIO,  younger  brother  of  Ennio 
Quirino,  was  appointed  by  Pius  VI.,  in  1782,  to  succeed  his  father 
Giovanni  Uatiata,  as  superintendent  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome. 
During  the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  1809-14,  he  wae  made  pre- 
sident of  the  commission  of  antiquities  and  fine  arts,  and  wss  also  one 
of  the  deputies  appointed  to  superintend  the  preservation  of  the 
numerous  churches  of  Rome.  After  tbo  restoration  of  the  Papal 
government  ho  was  appointed,  in  1816,  secretary  of  the  commission  of 
the  fine  arts.  He  odited  the  '  Museo  Chiaramonti.'  being  a  description 
of  the  collection  formed  in  tho  Vatican  by  Pius  VII.,  and  which  forms 
a  sequel  to  the  '  Museo  Pio  Clementino.'  He  also  published  several 
dissertations  concerning  works  of  ancient  art  in  Rome  and  in  its 
territories.  He  applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  numis- 
matics. He  edited  an  improved  edition  of  tho  '  Roma '  of  Venuti. 
He  was  born  at  Rome  July  10,  1754,  and  died  there  March  30,  1831. 

VISCONTI,  LOUIS  JOACHIM,  son  of  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti,  was 
born  at  Rome  February  11,  1791.  His  father  was  compelled  at  the 
close  of  1799  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Paris,  and  there  tho 
young  Visoonti  was  carefully  educated.  Having  selected  architecture 
as  his  profession,  his  father,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  plsoed 
him  with,  the  architect  Percier  [Percier,  Charles},  bo  well  known  by 
hi*  work*  on  the  Louvre,  a  building  with  which  the  name  of  the  pupil 
was  to  become  still  more  intimately  associated.  Under  Percier,  Vis- 
oonti made  a  distinguished  progress,  carrying  off  at  the  Architectural 
School  fivo  medals,  and  a  second  prise  for  the  plan  of  a  library. 
Shortly  after  the  termination  of  hi*  pupilage,  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  inspector  of  publio  buildings;  and  subsequently  that  of 
architect  and  surveyor  of  the  third  and  eighth  arrondissementa  of 
Paris,  an  office  he  held  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was 
further,  in  1825,  appointed  architect  of  ths  Bibliotheque  Royale,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  made  no  less  than  twenty-nine  plans  and  elevations 
in  the  hope  of  being  directed  to  give  to  that  building  an  architectural 
character  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  it*  content*,  but  bis  ambition  was 
not  gratified.  Although  not  called  upon  to  construct  any  important 
edifice,  M.  Visconti  found  ample  employment  in  connection  with  the 
offices  he  held ;  and  to  him  was  entrusted  some  of  the  public  moon- 
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menu  with  which  Parti  has  of  late  years  been  adorned.  Several  of 
the  fiont  fountains  in  Paris,  inoludiug  those  of  St.  Sulpice,  tbe  Place 
Louvois,  Qailloo,  and  Moliere,  war*  exeouted  from  bil  designs.  Tbe 
Tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  it  alto  by  him,  and  is  hu  grandest  work  of  tbe 
kind,  but  he  alao  designed  the  monuments  of  Marababi  Souls,  St  Cj  r, 
Suchet,  lAiiriaton,  aud  those  of  aome  other  general*  and  eminent 
men.  lie  was  likewise  ealled  upon  to  design  innumerable  triumphal 
arches  and  other  temporary  etruoture*  for  fetes  and  occasions  of 
publie  rejoicings  and  oeremonies,  and  his  taste  and  fertility  of  invention 
were  generally  admired.  Ue  also  designed  several  hotels  and  private 
resideuoee.  But  the  work  with  which  his  name  will  be  most  per- 
manently connected  is,  perhaps,  the  completion  of  the  Louvre,  and 
its  couueotion  with  the  Tuileries.  The  Emporor  Napoleon  1IL  having 
decided  on  eompleting  this  tho  favourite  project  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
M.  Vitoonti  was  direoted  to  prepare  tho  necessary  plans,  and  tbeie 
having  met  with  the  emperor's  approval,  the  first  stono  of  the  new 
works  was  laid  on  the  '26th  of  July  1852.  The  operations  were 
pressed  forward  with  the  greatest  vigour,  but  Visoonti  did  not  live  to 
see  this  hie  greatest  work  completed.  He  died  on  the  2Mb  of  " 
ber  1853,  having  been  struck  with  apoplexy,  which  is  said 
been  brought  on,  or  hastened,  by  over  exertion  and  anxiety, 
plans  were  carried  out  to  completion  under  the  superintendence  of  M. 
Lofuel,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  on  tho  14th  of  August 
1867,  the  vast  undertaking  was  declared  finished,  and  tho  junction  of 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  was  inaugurated  with  great  pomp  by  the 
emperor.  Of  course  in  such  a  work,  the  new  buddings  having  to  be 
rendered  uniform  in  their  elevation  with  those  already  existing,  there 
was  little  room  for  originality,  but  it  is  admitted  that  Visconti  has 
overcome  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  Ac, 
in  a  very  masterly  manner,  and  that  he  has  by  his  additions,— whioh, 
while  harmonising  with  the  older  portions,  are  mora  ornate  and 
sumptuous  in  style, — rendered  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  royal 
residence*)  in  Europe. 

VI31N,  or  VON  VISIN,  DENIS  IVAN0V1TCH,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  ltustian  writers  of  the  18th  century,  and  in  his  own  peouliar 
walk  the  most  omincnt  of  them  all,  was  born  at  Moscow,  April  3rd, 
1745,  of  parents  in  easy  circunistrance*.  Except  in  regard  to  moral 
instruction,  to  which  point  bit  paroota  were  vory  attentive,  his  early 
education  was  a  common  one.  Hn  was  scut  first  to  tho  Gymnasium, 
afterwards  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  aud  whilst  studying  there 
sclaoted  as  one  of  the  pupils  to  accompany  the  rector  to  St 
bury,  to  be  presented  to  Count  Sbuvalov  (the  founder  and 
of  the  establishment),  as  worthy  of  notice  for  their  promising 
abilities.  Their  reception  was  flattering,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
oourt  and  the  more  rofitiod  tone  of  the  northern  capital  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  Von  VUin.  The  theatre  more  especially  appeared  to 
him  a  region  of  enchantment,  and  be  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
personally  acquainted  with  Volkov  [Voucov]  aud  other  loading  actors 
of  that  time,  a  circumstance  that  contributed  to  encourage  bis  taste  for 
the  drama.  It  was  also  his  good  fortune  to  meat  with  Lomonosov, 
whom  merely  to  have  seen  was  an  event  in  bis  life,  and  from  him  be 
received  some  sound  advice  on  the  importance  of  pursuing  his  studies 
systematically.  On  his  return  to  Moscow,  and  while  he  still  continued 
at  the  university,  ho  made  his  first  essays  in  literature  by  translating 
Ilolberg't  Fables  not  from  the  original,  but  the  German,  and  Terras- 
son's  philosophical  Romance  of  'Sethoe,'  which  were  followed  by  a 
version  of  Voltaire's  'Alxire' — a  writer  whom  he  then  as  greatly 
admired  at  ho  afterwards  detested.  Though  these  productions  were 
reckoned  by  himself  among  the  indiscretious  of  his  youth,  they  served 
to  make  bim  known,  and  bis  Alxira  more  especially  recommended  him 
to  tbe  notioe  of  the  minister  Count  Panin,  who  bestowed  cn  bim  ah 
appointment  in  bis  own  department,  the  dutiee  of  which  were  made 
littlo  more  than  nominal,  io  order  that  be  uii^ht  prosecute  bis  literary 
studies.  Notwithstanding  tbe  appareut  enviableues*  of  a  position  that 
seemed  to  give  both  present  eojoyment  and  a  brilliant  prospect  for  tbe 
future,  Von  Visin  quarrelled  with  hi»  good  fortune,  perhaps  because  it 
had  come  too  eatily,  and,  in  const  queues  of  jealousies  and  miaundcr- 
ttendinga  between  himself  and  another  protopd  of  tbe  count's,  quitted 
his  employment  and  hit  patron.  After  this  precipitate  step  be  seems 
to  have  led  for  awhile  a  rather  unsettled  l.fo,  asrociatiag  with  com- 
panions who  were  of  very  libertine  principles,  and  of  by  no  means 
irreproachable  conduct.  From  the  illefiecta  of  their  example  be  was 
partly  preserved  by  infirmity  of  constitution,  aud  by  hi*  being  subject 
at  that  time  to  almost  continual  headaches ;  and  it  was  moreover  his 
good  fortune  to  be  reclaimed  from  such  dangerous  oounections  by  an 
intimacy  which  be  shortly  afterwards  formed  with  an  amiable  family 
at  Moscow. 

Warned  by  the  past  and  encouraged  for  the  future,  Von  Vitin  began 
again  to  apply  himself  to  study,  and  became  ambitious  of  not  merely 
succeeding  at  sn  author,  but  of  enriching  the  literature  of  his  country 
with  productions  of  an  original  aud  nations!  character.  On  surveying 
what  had  up  to  that  time  been  done  in  the  language,  he  perceived  that 
a  wrong  course  had  been  pursued— that  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
show  itself  at  will,  Dative  talent  had  been  both  misdirected 
checked  by  imitation.  Tbe  literature  was  in  danger  of 
of  mere  routine;  epic*,  odes,  tragedies,  were  all 
"approved  models,- and  though  correct  at  to 


He  accordingly  determined  to  give  hit  countrymen  a  specimen  of 
comedy — not  a  drama  of  the  kind  at  second-baud,  but  such  as  should 
be,  and  should  be  felt  to  be,  thoroughly  Kuwlan  in  every  respect. 
The  result  was  most  successful :  tbe  '  Brigadier'  (written  and  first  per- 
formed in  1764,  though  not  printed  till  nearly  twenty  years  after- 
wards) conferred  on  bim  immediate  popularity.  Nevertheless  he 
showed  himself  in  no  hurry  to  obtain  a  second  triumph  of  the  kind, 
for  it  wss  not  until  eighteen  years  afterwards  that  he  produced  his 
second  piece,  the  •  Nedorosl,'  or  8poiled  Youth.  In  fact  he  seemed 
well  content  to  live  upon  the  fame  of  hit '  Brigadier,'  and  the  reputa- 
tion it  acquired  for  him  both  at  oourt  and  with  the  public.  He  did 
not  indooi  lay  aside  hit  pen,  but  employed  it  chiefly  in  f 
from  tho  French,  and  among  other  thing*  Bartholemy's '  I 
Charite  etde  Polydore,'  and  BitauWs  'Joseph.' 

In  1777  he  visited  Franoe  for  tbe  benefit  of  hit  health  ;  and  hit  resi- 
dence  at  Paris  seems  to  have  greatly  abated  his  admiration  of  tho  French 
people,  and  more  especially  of  French  philosophers.  Only  six  letters 
of  hit  correspondence  from  that  capital,  with  Count*  Panin  and  Orlor, 
have  been  preserved,  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted  I 
besides  being  interesting  in  themselves,  tbey  are  superior  specie 
style ;  and  In  fact  Von  Visin  wu  by  far  the  beet  Russian  pr 
of  the  last  century.  Ilea  to  red  to  health  and  cured  of  his  French  pre- 
dilections, ho  returned  to  8t  Petersburg,  where,  after  passing  soma 
time  in  inactivity,  bo  produced,  in  1782,  h:t  second  and  still  more  suc- 
cessful comedy,  the '  Nedorosl.'  This  piece  seems  now  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  manners,  even  in  Russia  itself;  yet  thnt  such  is  the  case  is 
rather  an  honour  than  a  reproach  to  Von  VUln,  for  by  correcting  tho 
extravagance*  to  which  hit  satire  was  applied,  be  himself  has  destroyed 
the  verisimilitude  of  hit  own  picture.    The  '  Nedorosl '  was  bis  last 
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him,  after  tbe  first  representation,  "  there  is  now  nothing  left  for  you 
to  do  but  go  boms  and  die,  since,  were  you  to  live  for  ever,  never  again 
would  you  write  anything  half  so  good  I"  That  celerity  of  composi- 
tion and  fertility  of  invention  which  distinguished  Lope  de  Vega, 
Goldoni,  and  many  other  dramatic  writers,  were  certainly  not  pos- 
sessed by  Von  Visin ;  and,  at  has  been  further  remarked  by  his  eritio 
Prince  Viaxemsky,  hit  talent  was  rather  that  of  a  powerful  comic 
satirist  than  that  of  a  dramatic  genius.  Though  he  continued  to 
write  from  that  time,  he  produced  nothing  of  importance— chiefly 
miscellaneous  piece*  for  various  journals,  whioh  would  now  bo  for- 
gotten, but  for  the  interest  whioh  they  derive  from  the  author's  name. 
From  this  remark  however  must  be  excepted  one  production  of  per- 
manent value,  his  '  Ispovied,'  or  Confessions,  a  sort  of  autobiography, 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  bad  long  renounced  the  principles 
which  he  bad  imbibed  at  hit  first  outset  in  life,  and  patiently  sub- 
mitted, as  to  salutary  chastisement,  to  the  iffliction  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted ill  health.  He  again  recovered  however  in  tome  degree,  and 
one*  more  applied  to  bis  literary  occupation*.  His  very  last  pro- 
duction of  all  wss  another  oomedy,  entitled  tho  '  Hofmeiater,'  which 
only  the  day  before  his  death  he  put  into  the  bands  of  Derzhavin  and 
Dmitriev,  who  are  said  to  have  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  still  1 
than  his  former  ones.  Nevertheless  we  sre  told  that  the 
was  lost,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  traced  anywhere— so  very 
strange  a  story,  sa  to  be  soircely  credible.  Von  Visin  died  October  1 
(13),  17U2,  at  tho  age  of  forty-seven.  Of  his  complete  works  two 
editions  have  since  been  published ;  yet  It  must  be  owned  that 
although  he  did  much  for  the  literature  of  bit  country,  it  lies  within  a 
very  small  compass,  and  all  the  rett  that  he  did  does  not  appear  to 
correspond  to  his  reputation. 

ITALIA'NUS,  a  native  of  Sign 
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nia,  succeeded  Eugenius  L  in  tbe 
He  sent  envoys  to  Constantinople  to  signify 
ror  Coostans  1L,  called  by  some  Constantinr, 
favourably  and  confirmed  tbe  privileges  of  tho 
Roman  See,  and  sent  back  the  envoys  with  presents  to  Home.  Ari- 
bert  I.,  ton  of  Ountwsld  of  Botoeria,  and  nephew  of  Queen  Theude- 
linda,  was  at  the  time  king  of  the  Longobards,  but  the  duchy  of  Home 
bore  allegiance  to  tbe  Eastern  empire,  and  was  included  in  tbe  admi- 
niktrative  jurisdiction  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  About  663  the 
Emperor  Coostans  landed  at  Tarentum  with  a  large  force,  iovaded  tbe 
duchy  of  Boneventum  and  laid  siege  to  that  town,  whose  duke,  Grim- 
wald,  had  gone  to  Pa  vie,  where  be  bsd  by  treachory  neixed  tbe  crown 
of  tbe  Longobards.  Grimwald,  who  had  left  bis  too  R»muald  as  duke 
of  Beneventum,  upon  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  the  Byzantines 
hastened  to  relievo  Beneventum,  when  Conatans  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  and  withdraw  to  Naples,  from  whence  he  repaired  to  Rome. 
Vital iatius  went  at  the  head  of  bis  clergy  to  meet  the  emperor  outside 
of  the  wall*,  and  conducted  him  to  St  Peter's  Church.  Constant  after- 
wards visited  tho  Late  ran  and  tho  other  principal  churches  of  Rome,  nod 
after  remaining  twelve  days  in  that  city  he  returned  to  Naples).  But 
before  he  loft  Rome  be  ordered  tbe  principal  monuments  of  the  city  to 
be  stripped  of  their  b rouses,  and  other  ornaments,  and  the  Pantheon 
among  tbe  rest,  not  sparing  even  tbe  external  bronse  oovering  of  tbe 
dome.  Tho  booty  was  shipped  for  Syracuse,  whither  Constant 
repaired,  and  where  ho  intended  to  fix  his  residence.  Mo?t  of  tbe 
bronxos  were  afterwards  seized  by  tbe  Saraotnt  wben  tbey  plundered 
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Maurus,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  tea  of  Home,  and  to  receive  the  pallium  from  the 
hands  of  its  bishop.  Vitalisnus  eummoned  Maurus  to  Rome  under 
pain  of  exoommunicatiou,  and  the  archbishop  retorted  by  sending  bim 
a  letter  in  which  he  anathematised  Yitalianuf.  Both  Yitaliauus  anrl 
Maurus  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Conetans,  who  by  a  diploma,  dated 
Syracuse,  on  the  Calends  of  March,  in  the  year  zzv.  of  Constantlne 
the  Elder,  emperor,  decreed  "  that  tLo  Church  of  Ravenna  ahould  be 
ever  after  independent  of  every  other  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
especially  of  that  of  the  patriarch  of  old  Romo,  and  should  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  autocephalos ;"  and  he  iuformed  tho  archbishop  of 
his  having  written  to  that  purpose  to  tho  exarch  Gregory.  Muratori 
otes  this  diploma,  which  he  found  in  the  library  of  Modena. 
In  the  year  668  Vitaliauua  consecrated  Theodore  of  Tarsus  at  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  sent  him  to  England  with  instructions  to 
establish  and  enforce  unity  of  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Britain,  an 
object  vf  hioh  Theodore  effected,  though  not,  without  much  difficulty, 
at  the  council  of  Hertford,  a.D.  673. 

ViUlianua  died  at  Roma  in  the  year  672,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Deodatua  or  Deuadedit  II. 
VITALIS.  [SjoBERO.l 

VlTR'LLlUiS,  ALLU3,  a  Roman  emperor,  whoae  reign  lasted  little 
more  than  ten  months,  4.D.  69.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  hU 
father  Lucius  Vitelline  had  been  honoured  several  times  with  the 
consulship  (a-d.  34.  43,  and  47),  and  afterwards  appointed  prtcfeot  of 
Syria.  Ho  woe  a  man  of  effeminate  and  luxurious  habit*,  and  hie  son 
Aulua  inherited  these  qualities  from  his  father;  he  was  also  pro- 
digiously fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  His  manners  were  proba- 
bly pleasing,  a*  he  enjoyed  tho  favour  of  three  successive  emperors, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  He  was  first  made  consul  in  jld.  48. 
After  Uslba  had  been  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  *.t>.  OS,  he 
ordered  Konteius  Caplto,  the  commander  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  | 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  appointed  Aulus  Vitellius  in  his  stead.  Gal  be 
was  unpopular  with  the  soldiers,  as  be  did  not  attempt  to  win  their 
favour  by  rich  donatives  ;  Vitellius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  idol 
of  his  troops,  whom  ha  attached  to  himself  hy  liberal  pifts  and  by  still 
more  liberal  promises;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  x.v.  69. 
Vitellius  was  proclaimed  emperor.  On  the  arrival  of  this  news  at 
Rome,  Gal  bo  adopted  L.  1'iao  Licinianoa,  a  noble  and  unassuming 
youth ;  but  the  pnotoriaus  were  discontented  with  Galba's  stingiuess, 
and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  which  was  headed  by  L. 
Salvias  Otho  Titianus,  who  was  himself  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
soldiers,  and  ordrred  Galba  and  hu  friends  to  be  put  to  death  (Jon.  15, 
a.d.  69).  The  Roman  empire  had  now  two  emperor*,  whose  rival 
claims  could  only  be  settled  by  the  sword.  Vitellius  sent  two  ef  his 
generals  to  occupy  tho  Pennine  Alps  and  tho  part  of  Italy  north  of 
the  Po  (Gallia  Transpadana).  Otho  marched  agaiost  them,  and  met 
tho  enemy  near  Bedriaoum  ;  but  his  army  being  defeated,  he  despaired 
of  success,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  about  the  middle  of  April.  II  is 
army  recognised  Vitellius  as  emporor,  who  now  csmo  to  Rome.  He 
bad  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  Flavins  Veepsaianuft,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  the  wsr  against  the  Jews,  was  urged  by  his  friends  to 
assume  the  imperial  dignity,  and  waa  actually  proclaimed  emperor  on 
tho  1st  of  July,  at  Alexandria,  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  prasfeot  of 
Kgypt  Vespasian  was  immediately  recognised  by  the  legions  in 
Judna  and  Syria,  and  soon  afterwards  also  by  those  of  McaaU  and 
Fatmonia.  Antonios  Primus,  the  commander  of  the  latter,  marched 
into  Italy  without  waiting  for  the  oommsnds  of  Vespasian.  The 
defensive  plans  of  Vitellius  wire  betrayed  by  his  own  general,  Osteins ; 
and  bis  army,  though  far  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
was  routed  in  an  engagement  which  took  place  during  the  night 
between  Bedriacum  and  Cremona.  HU  camp  near  Cremona  was  taken 
by  the  enemy,  tho  soldiers  surrendered,  and  Cremona  was  burnt.  The 
victorious  army  slowly  advanced  towards  Rome;  the  garrisons  sta- 
tioned in  the  various  towns  on  their  rood  surrendered  at  the  approach 
of  Antotiius,  and  Vitellius  st  Rome,  wavering  between  fear  and  bo|>e, 
could  not  come  to  any  resolution,  but  allowed  his  adherents  to  act  ss 
they  pleated.  On  the  arrival  of  the  hostile  army  in  the  city,  and 
during  the  civil  bloodshed  which  ensued,  Vitellius  eoncealed  himself; 
but  he  was  dragged  from  his  biding  place  and  murdered,  at  the  aire  of 
fifty-seven.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  This  was  shout 
the  end  of  December,  a.d.  69.  His  brother  Lucius  Vitellius  was  like- 
wise put  to  death,  and  the  rest  of  his  adherents  surrendered. 

(Suetonius,  A.  VittUius ;  Tseitus,  Uuloriv;  S.  Aurelios-Vietor, 
Jh  Camr.  8 ;  Eutropiua,  vii.  12.) 

VITKLLO  (commonly,  but  Incorrectly,  VITELLIO),  was  a  nativo 
of  Poland,  and  was  commonly  thought  to  have  lived  in  the  luth 
century,  till  it  waa  shown,  from  his  own  work,  that  he  lived  in  the 
13th.  He  wrote  his  work  on  optics  near  Cracow,  as  is  supposed  ;  but 
it  appears  that  he  bod  lived  some  time  in  Italy.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him  except  some  unimportant  facts  relative  to  his  family. 

There  are  said  to  be  works  of  Vitellio  remaining  in  manuscript,  but 
the  only  ono  which  has  beon  printed  is  that  on  optics,  which  has  hsd 
three  editions.  Tho  first  was  '  Vitellionis  Perspective)  Libri  Decern,' 
in  folio,  Nurnberg,  1583,  edited  by  Tanstetter  and  Apian;  the  second, 
'  Vitellionis  Mathematici  Doctissimi  de  Optica,'  Ac ,  folio,  Nurnberg, 
1061 ;  tho  third,  'Optiee  Thesaurus  Alhaxeui,  Ac  Item,  Vitellionis 
Thuringo-Poloni  Libri  Deeem,'  folio,  Basel,  li72,  edited  by  Eisner. 


This  work  is  admitted,  by  all  who  have  oonsulted  it,  to  show  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  ancient  geometry.  Hontucla  and  also  Libs* 
say  that  in  optica  it  is  little  mora  than  a  translation  of  Alhozen  ;  this 
is  wholly  denied  by  the  writer  of  the  Life  in  tho  '  Biographic  Uni- 
vcr<olle.'  who  does  not  however  giro  sny  information  on  the  points  in 
which  the  two  works  differ,  and  does  not  precisely  specify  tho  points 
in  which  be  considers  Vitellio  to  havo  augmented  the  existing  know- 
ledge of  optics.  But  Libcs  asserts  that  Vitellio  distinctly  attributes 
the  rainbow  to  combined  reflection  and  refraction ;  as  al«o  that  he 
accounts  for  the  luminous  rinirs  which  are  seen  round  the  sun  and 
moon  by  the  refraction  of  light  in  baxe  or  vapour,  aud  for  parhelia, 
Ac.  by  reflection  from  clouds.  Dr.  Young  states  his  theory  of  re- 
fraction to  bo  more  correct  than  that  of  Alhaxen,  and  refers  to  him 
as  the  constructor  of  an  original  table  of  refractive  powers. 

VITRINGA.  CAMPE'QIUS,  an  eminent  Dutch  theologian,  was 
born  on  the  16th  of  Msy  1G59,  at  Leeuwardeu,  in  Friealand.  He 
studied  at  Franeoker  and  I.cyden,  and  after  having  obtained  in  the 
latter  place  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  the  unusually  eariy  age 
of  twenty,  ho  was  appointed  in  1691  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at 
Franecker.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  the  chair  of  theology,  and  in 
1693  that  of  sacred  history  also.  In  1C9S  be  was  invited  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  ths  university  of  Utrecht,  with  the  high  salary  of  4000 
tbslers,  but  he  modestly  declined  the  offer,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  Folary  was  raised  at  Franecker  to  the  same  amount,  and  he  remained 
in  that  place  until  his  death  on  the  31st  of  March  1722.  Hs  left  two 
sons,  Campegius  and  Horatius,  the  former  of  whom  likewise  soquired 
some  reputation  as  a  theological  writer,  though  he  was  much  inferior 
to  his  fa'.hcr. 

Campegius  Vitringa  was  ono  of  ths  greatest  divines  of  his  time,  sad 
in  learning  he  was  not  inferior  to  any.  Hii  works,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  in  Latin,  are  atill  valued  very  highly  by  theologians,  but  more 
especially  bis  commentaries  on  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  among 
which  that  on  Isaiah  it  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  written.  The 


following  works  still 


of  theological  students  :— 


1,  '  Commentarius  in  Jcsiiam,'  2  vols,  folio ;  2, '  Auocriaia  Apocalypeeos 
Johannis  Apostoli,'  4to.  1719;  8, '  Commentarius  in  Zachariam  1'ro- 
phetam;'  4,  '  Typus  TbcoloRiae  Practice*,'  8vo,  1  vol.  ;  6, '  Observe, 
tiones  Sacra*,'  4to,  1711;  6,  'Doctrine  Religionie  Christianoe  per 
Aphorismos  descripta ; '  7,  '  Verklaring  ovsr  d«  Evangelisehs  Para- 
bolen  ;'  and  8,  *  Aeuleiding  tot  het  rcchte  Vorstsnd  ran  den  Tempel 
Exechielia.' 

(Vriemot,  Seriet  Proftuorum  Frannjueranorum ;  Niceron,  Mimoirtt 
da  Hommet  Htutlra,  vols.  xxx.  and  xxxv.) 

VITRU'VIDS  PO'LLIO,  MARCUS,  n  Roman  architect,  well  known 
for  his  work  on  architecture,  1  De  Architectural  in  ten  bxiks.  The 
history  of  Vitruvius  is  known  onlv  by  what  he  casually  says  of  bin- 
solf  in  his  treatise,  lie  is  noticed  only  by  two  ancient  writers :  by 
Pliny,  who  enumerate*  him  among  the  writers  from  whose  works  he 
compiled  ;  and  by  Frontlnus,  in  bis  treatise  on  squeducts,  'De  Aquav 
ductibua,'  who  mentions  bim  as  the  inventor  of  the  Quinorian 
measure.  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  hi*  birth  is  known,  bnt 
he  is  generally  supposed  to  hsve  been  bom  at  Formim  (Mola  di  Gaeta) 
in  Campania,  from  several  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Vitruvian  family 
which  have  been  found  there.  As  he  dedicated  bis  work  to  the 
Kmpsror  Augustus  when  he  was  already  old,  and  as  it  was  written 
before  the  theatres  of  Marcel  1  us  and  Balbus  were  built,  which  was  in 
the  year  B.C  13  (for  when  Vitruvius  wrote,  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was 
the  only  stone  theatre  in  Horn*),  it  follows  that  he  must  have  been 
born  about  B.O.  80,  or  a  littlo  earlier.  From  what  he  says  in  the  pre- 
faces to  his  third  and  sixth  books,  it  would  seem  that  he  wat  not  very 
successful  in  his  profession ;  he  executed  only  one  publio  work  that 
is  montionod,  a  basilica  at  Fanum.  He  was  however,  at  the  time  that 
he  wrote,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  engines  of  war,  the  others 
being  Marcus  Aurelius,  P.  Numisius,  snd  Cn.  Cornelius  :  a  place  which 
be  had  obtained  through  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor's  sister; 
and  it  was  on  account  of  this  appointment,  as  he  himself  says,  that 
hs  dedicated  hi*  work  to  the  emperor,  ne  states  that  he  had  received 
a  good  education,  and  was  fond  of  literary  and  philotophio  subject* ; 
that  riches  were  no  object  with  him,  and  that  ho  was  possessed  of 
very  little ;  but  that  he  hoped  to  acquire  a  reputation  with  posterity 
for  the  treatise  he  was  then  writing.  Hs  mentions  in  the  preface  to 
his  seventh  book  tho  architectural  writers  to  whom  he  was  cbiofly 
indebted  for  information,  namely,  Agatharchus,  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoros,  Silenus,  Theodorus,  Ctetiphon  and  Metagenes,  Pbileos, 
Ictinua  and  Carpion,  Theodorus  Phoceus,  Phtlo,  Hermogenes,  Argelius, 
and  Satyrus  and  Phyteue.  He  mentions  also  many  other  writers  who 
wrote  upon  subjects  more  or  less  bearing  upon  architecture. 

Vitruvius  treats  of  many  things  in  his  work  besides  architecture  or 
building,  strictly  speaking.  Tho  first  book  is  divided  into  seven 
chapters,  as  follows  :— Chapter  1  treats  of  the  scicnee  of  architecture 
generally,  and  of  the  education  of  an  architect ;  and  he  mentions  in 
it  the  oririn  of  Caryatides  and  the  Persian  order,  in  illu 


a  certain  knowledgo  of  history  is  requisite  for  an  architect  Ho 
recommends  also  to  architects,  to  a  certain  degree  as  almost  indis- 
pensable, the  study  of  writing,  drawing,  geometry,  arithmetic,  the 
principles  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  law,  physic,  music,  and 
astronomy  :  and  he  continues  to  show  how  far  each  may  be  applied  : 
ohapter  2,  on  what  architecture  depends,  or  the  various  qualities  which 
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regulate  Its  principles,  m  disposition  (&aeWit),  proportion  or  dimen- 
sion* (irwrtfrqi),  and  economy  or  arrangement  according  to  the  uiee  for 
which  the  building  is  required  (mVoropia),  ic.  :  chapter  3,  of  the  dif- 
ferent branchee  of  architecture ;  of  buildiog,  of  dialling,  and  of 
mechanics  :  chapter  4,  of  the  choice  of  situations  for  buildings,  in 
which  beslthineas  ahonld  be  the  chief  consideration :  chapter  5,  of 
the  foundation!  of  walla  and  towers,  and  their  security  :  chapter  6,  of 
the  situation,  of  the  building,  of  the  town  within  the  walla,  which 
should  be  so  di.po.ed  a.  to  be  sheltered  from  the  wind.;  and  of  the 
wind.,  which  were  eight  principal  among  tho  Greeks,  bat  there  were 
many  other  name,  for  the  various  winds  coming  from  different  direc- 
tion., of  which,  together  with  the  eight  principal,  Vitruvius  has  made 
a  diagram  or  exnua,  naming  altogether  twenty-four :  chapter  7,  of  the 
aituationa  of  public  buildings,  in  which  he  state,  that  the  temples  of 
Venus,  Vulcan,  Mara,  and  Cert,  should  be  without  the  city. 

Book  II.  In  the  introduction  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  Alexander 
and  DinocraUa,  and  the  proposition  of  Dinocrates  to  oonvert  Mount 
Athos  into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  4c.  Chap.  1  treat,  of  the  origin 
of  building,  of  the  first  appearance  of  fire,  Ac. :  chap.  2,  of  the  origin 
of  all  things,  according  to  the  opinions  of  tbo  philosopher.:  chap.  8, 
of  bricks,  of  the  earth  of  which  they  ought  to  bo  made,  and  of  their 
dimension. :  chap.  4,  of  sand  :  chap.  6,  of  lime :  chap.  6,  of  Poszo- 
lana :  ebap.  7,  of  stone-quarries :  chap.  8,  of  tbo  different  kinds  of 
walls,  of  the  retictUatum  and  the  tncer'um,  and  of  the  itadomum,  the 
pundi$td<mum,  and  the  empltttum  ;  also  of  cramping ;  brick  walls  aru 
recommended  in  preference  to  .tone;  of  the  city  of  Halioarnassu.  and 
of  the  fountain  of  Salmacis,  ia :  chap.  9,  of  timber :  chap.  10,  of 
the  Apennines,  and  of  the  firs  called  injerna  and  laperna. 

Book  III.  In  the  introduction  he  mention,  a  few  successful  and 
unsuccessful  artiste,  and  various  causes  of  success.  Chap.  1  treats  of 
tho  design  and  symmetry  of  temples,  of 'perfect  numbers,'  and  of 
the  name,  of  temples,  as— us  anlu,  promtglot,  peripterot,  pteudodipterot, 
diplerot,  AypcrMros .-  chap.  2,  of  the  fivo  species  of  temples— pyatottylot, 
ty ill/lot,  diattylo*,  arxmlylat,  nutglos:  chap.  3,  of  foundations,  and 
of  columns  and  their  ornaments. 

Book  IV.  Chap.  1,  of  the  origin  of  the  three  kind,  of  oolumns, 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian ;  and  of  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian 
capital :  obap.  2,  of  the  ornaments  of  column. :  chap.  3,  of  tho  Done 
proportions :  chap.  4,  of  the  proportions  of  the  cell  and  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  pronaoe  of  a  temple :  chap.  5,  of  the  aspects  of 
temples :  chap.  6,  of  the  proportions  of  doors  of  temple.  :  chap.  7, 
of  Tuscan  temple. :  obap.  8,  of  the  altars  of  the  gods. 

Book  V.  Of  Public  Buildings.  Chap.  1,  of  tho  forum  and  basilica : 
ebap.  2,  of  the  treasury,  prison,  and  curia :  ehap.  3,  of  the  theatre 
and  its  situation :  chap.  4,  of  harmony,  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristoxenus : 
chap.  5,  of  tho  brasen  vases  (4%<"*)  used  iu  theatres  for  increasing  the 
sound :  chap.  6,  of  tha  shape  of  a  theatre :  chap.  7,  of  tho  portico 
and  other  part,  of  a  theatre  :  chap.  8,  of  the  three  sorts  of  scenes, 
the  tragic,  the  comic,  and  the  satyrie ;  and  of  the  theatre,  of  the 
Greek.:  ehap.  9,  of  tho  porticoes  and  passages  behind  the  scene.; 
and  of  walks:  chap.  10,  of  baths:  chap.  11,  of  the  pakestra:  chap, 
12,  of  harbours  and  other  buildings  iu  water. 

Book  VL  Of  the  arrangement  and  symmetry  of  private  buildings. 
In  the  introduction  he  speaks  of  tbs  advantages  of  learning,  and 
relates  an  anecdote  of  Ari.tippus,  the  philosopher.  Chsp.  1,  treats  of 
the  situations  of  buildings,  according  to  the  nature  and  climate  of  dif- 
ferent places :  chap.  2,  of  their  proportions,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  sites  :  cliap.  3,  of  courts  (cavaxlia),  the  Ttucan,  the  Cormthian, 
the  tttrattflon,  the  dupiuviaittm,  and  tha  latudinaium :  chap.  4,  of 
courts  (stria),  wings  or  aisles  (alac),  the  tabiinun  and  ths  prrulyiium  : 
chap.  6,  of  triclinia,  ceci,  exedrat,  pinaeolhtca,  and  their  dimenaions : 
chap.  6,  of  the  ceci  (halls)  of  the  Greeks  («v$irqyoi) :  chap.  7,  of  tho 
aspects  of  different  kinds  of  buildings :  chap.  8,  of  houses  suited  to 
persons  of  Various  rsnks :  chap.  9,  of  the  proportions  of  country- 
houses:  chap,  10,  of  the  arrangement  and  parts  of  Grecian  houses; 
of  some  Greek  customs  ;  of  pictures  called  Xenia;  of  somo  discre- 
pancies in  Greek  and  Roman  names  of  apartments,  4a;  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  representation  of  Atlas  with  a  globe  upon  his  .boulder. : 
chap.  1 1 ,  of  the  strength  of  buildings. 

Book  VII.  Of  tho  finishing  and  decoration  of  Private  Buildings. 
In  the  introduction,  he  speaks  of  books,  libraries,  and  of  book-making; 
of  many  writers  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  of  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  architects— ax  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephceus,  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  at 
Eleusia,  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  and  of  Honour  and  Virtue  at 
Rome.  Chap.  1  treats  of  pavements :  chap.  2,  of  stucco  :  chap.  3,  of 
stucco-work,  and  the  method  of  preparing  walls  for  painting  or 
colouring  in  fresco ;  and  of  the  excellence  of  Greek  plaster :  chap.  4, 
of  stucco-work  iu  damp  placea,  and  of  pavements  for  triolinis  :  chap. 
6,  of  the  use  of  painting  in  buildings,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
pictures  proper  for  various  apartments ;  of  the  inferiority  of  such 
decorations  iu  ths  time  of  Vitrurius  to  those  of  ths  ancient  Greeks, 
and  an  anecdote  of  a  scene  painter  of  Alabanda :  chap.  6,  of  tho  pre- 
parati.-.n  of  marble  for  plastering  for  painting:  chap.  7,  of  natural 
colours  or  such  as  are  found  in  ths  earth :  chsp.  8,  of  vermilion  and 
quicksilver,  and  of  an/hrax :  and  of  tho  mothod  of  recovering  gold 
from  old  gold  embroidery :  chap.  »,  of  the  preparation  of  vermilion, 
and  a  test  of  its  purity:  chap.  10,  of  arlilicisl  colours  and  of  black: 
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chap.  11,  of  Alexandrian  blue,  and  of  burnt  yellow:  chap.  12,  of 
white-lead,  of  verdigris,  and  of  red  lead:  chap.  13,  of  purple:  chap. 
14,  of  factitious  colours,  purples,  attic  ochre,  and  indigo. 

Book  VIIL  Of  Water.  In  the  introduction  some  ancient  opinions 
concerning  water  are  noticed.  Chap.  1  treats  of  the  methods  of 
finding  water:  chap.  2,  of  rain  water,  of  climates  and  of  rivers:  chap. 
3,  of  the  nature  of  various  waters,  of  hot-springs,  of  mineral-waters, 
of  poisonous  and  of  acid  waters,  and  of  remarkable  fountains,  4c. : 
chap.  4,  the  tame  subject  continued,  the  water  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
good  for  singing :  chap.  6,  of  method,  of  judging  of  water :  chap.  6, 
of  levelling,  and  of  the  instruments  used  for  that  purpose,  the  dioptre, 
the  level  (libra  aquaria),  and  the  chorobates :  chap.  7,  of  conducting 
water,  which  was  done  in  three  ways,  in  streams  or  channels,  in  leaden 
pipes,  end  in  earthen  tubes — Vitrurius  recommends  the  last ;  also  of 
wells  and  of  cisterns. 

Book.  I X.  On  the  principle,  of  gnomonlos  snd  the  rules  of  dialling.  In 
the  introduction  ha  makes  a  few  remarks  in  praise  of  the  great  services 
of  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Chap.  1  treats  of  Plato's  method 
of  doubling  the  area  of  a  square :  chap.  2,  of  Pythagoras,  method  of 
constructing  a  right-angled  triangle  :  chsp.  3,  of  Archlmedca.  method 
of  detecting  silver  when  mixed  with  gold,  also  of  discoveries  of  Archy- 
tss  of  Tarentum  and  of  Eratosthenes  of  Cyreoe,  &c :  chap.  4,  of  the 
universe  and  of  tho  planets :  chap.  5,  of  ths  sun's  course  through  the 
twelve  signs  :  chap.  0,  of  the  northern  constellations  :  chap.  7,  of  the 
southern  constellations ;  of  the  Ch.ldicaoa,  and  of  several  Greek  astro- 
nomers :  chap.  8,  of  the  construction  of  dials  by  the  Analetama : 
chap.  9,  of  various  dials  and  their  inventors. 

Book  X.  Of  Machine*.  In  the  introduction  Vitrurius  notices  a 
salutary  law  of  Kpbesua,  which  kept  architects  and  others  to  their 
contracts,  and  rep  rets  that  no  such  law  was  in  force  at  Rome  Chsp.l, 
treats  of  machines  snd  engines  generally,  as  sculing-machince,  machines 
set  in  motion  by  the  wind,  and  draught  machines ;  also  of  tho  loom 
and  other  machines :  chaps,  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  of  machines  of  draught,  of 
the  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  4c.,  and  polyspastou :  chap.  6,  of  Ctesi- 
phon's  contrivance  for  removing  great  weights,  wben  he  removed 
from  the  quarry  the  shaft,  of  the  columns  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus:  chsp.  7,  of  the  discovery  of  the  quarry  whence  utone  was 
procured  for  tho  construction  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus : 
chsp.  8,  of  the  principles  of  mechanics :  chaps.  9  snd  10,  of  engines 
for  raising  water,  of  the  tympanum,  and  of  water-mills:  chap.  11,  of 
the  waterecrew  :  chap.  12,  of  the  machine  of  CWbius  for  raising  water 
to  a  considerable  height :  ohap,  13,  of  the  waterorgan,  a  very  complex 
machine,  which  Vitrurius  has  done  his  utmost,  be  says,  to  explain : 
chap.  14,  of  machines  for  measuring  the  distance  you  travel  by  land  or 
by  water:  chap.  15,  of  catapults;  and  scorpions:  chaps.  Id,  17,  and 
18,  of  balistai  and  catapulbn :  chap.  19,  of  machines  for  attack,  of  ths 
ram  and  the  tower:  chap.  20,  of  tbo  tortoise  for  filling  ditches: 
chsp.  21,  of  other  tortoises :  chap.  22,  of  machines  for  defence. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Vitruvius ;  the  Editio  prineeps 
was  printed,  without  date  or  name  of  printer  or  place,  about  1480,  at 
Rome,  by  George  Herolt,  in  folio,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sul- 
pitius.  It  commences,  without  a  title,  with  'lo.  Sulpitius  Lectori 
salutam.  Cum  divinum  opus  Vitruvii,'  4o.  Ths  small  work  of 
Frontinuft,  on  Aqueducts,  wo*  printed  with  it  Tho  next  edition  was 
published  at  Florence,  in  1496*,  with  some  other  treatises,  also  in  folio  ; 
it  is  equally  scarce  with  the  Editio  prineeps.  There  have  been  many 
others:  at  Venice,  foL  in  1497;  and  again,  in  folio,  with  wood-cute, 
in  1511;  the  Uiunta  edition,  at  Florence,  in  8vo,  in  1513,  also  with 
wood-outs;  reprinted  in  1522;  again  in  1523,  without  place  or  date; 
at  Strasburg,  iu  quarto,  in  1543  ;  reprinted  in  1550,  with  the  notes  of 
Philander,  which  were  first  published  at  Rome,  in  1544,  without  the 
text;  at  Lyon,  by  Philander,  in  quarto,  in  155'J,  *M.  Vitruvii  Pollionis 
de  Architecture  Libri  Decern  ad  Csasarem  Augustum,  omnibus  otu*  { 
nium  oditoribus  longe  emendatioree,  oollatis  veteribus  oxetnplis,"  Ac. ; 
at  Venice,  in  folio,  in  1567,  by  Barbara;  at  Lyon,  in  quarto,  in  1680; 
at  Amsterdam,  printed  by  Elzevir,  in  folio,  in  1649,  with  additional 
notes  snd  commentaries,  and  some  other  treatises,  edited  by  John  do 
Laet ;  at  Naples,  in  folio,  in  1758,  with  sn  Italian  translation  by  the 
Marquis  Gsliani ;  at  Berlin,  in  2  vol..  quarto,  in  1800,  with  a  glossary 
in  German,  Italian,  French,  and  English ;  at  Strasburg,  in  Svo,  is  1 807  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  by  Schneider,  at  Leipzig,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  which 
is  tho  best  edition  that  has  appeared,  but  it  is  without  plates. 

JL  Quatremore  de  Quincy  ('  Biographic  Universelle ')  states  that  tha 
first  manuscript  of  Vitruvius  was  found  in  the  library  of  the  Bene- 
dictine  abbey  of  Monte  Caseino,  near  Naples,  and  that  the  beet  is  In 
the  library  of  Franecker.  The  translations  of  Vitruvius  into  various 
languages  are  likewise  numerous :  the  following  are  into  French ;  by 
Jan.  Martin,  Paris,  folio,  in  1617;  reprinted  in  1572;  by  Jean  de 
Tournes,  Geneva,  quarto,  in  1618;  by  Perrault,  with  copper- plates, 
Paris,  folio,  in  1673 ;  another  edition,  by  the  same  translator,  in  1684; 
au  abridgment  by  the  Bsxne  in  folio,  1674  (of  which  an  English  trans- 
lation was  published  in  London,  8ro,  1692,  and  several  times  re- 
printed); by  Lo  Bioul,  Brussels,  quarto,  in  1816;  into  German,  by 
Kivios,  Nurnberg,  folio,  in  1548,  reprinted  at  Bssel,  in  1575,  and 
again  at  tho  same  place  in  1614 ;  by  Rode,  Leipzig,  2  vols,  quarto,  in 
1796;  the  first  volumo  contains  a  Life  of  Vitruvius:  into  Italian,  by 
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bat  without  the  note*  of  Cnsarinu*;  and  again,  with  a  le*s  copious 
index,  in  1535.  Thn  first  fivn  books,  by  Ciporali,  Perugia,  folio,  in 
1630 ;  by  Burbaro,  Venice,  folio,  in  1556 ;  and  again,  by  Barbara,  in 
quarto,  in  1567,  reprinted  in  quarto  in  1584,  and  in  small  folio  in 
1020  and  in  1041 ;  and  by  the  Marches  Galiani,  with  the  Latin  text, 
in  1758;  in  foiio,  at  Naples,  and,  without  tho  Latin,  in  17*0 ;  into 
Spouiab,  by  Urrea,  Alcala  da  Henerez,  folio,  in  1602 ;  and  at  Madrid, 
by  Ortiz  y  Sanx,  large  folio,  with  plates,  in  1787 ;  into  English,  by 
K.  Castell,  with  notes  by  Inigo  Jones  and  others,  2  vols.  foL  1730 ; 
by  W.  Newton,  London,  2  vols,  fol.,  with  plates,  in  1771-91 ;  by  W. 
Wilkin*,  H.A., '  The  Civil  Architecture  of  Vitruvius,'  in  two  parts, 
4 to,  in  1812,  being  a  translation  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
books  only;  but  tho  text  is  not  entire  and  the  introductions  are 
omitted;  and  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  London,  in  royal  8vo.,  in  1S26,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  lint  of  the  several  ediltoussnd  versions  of  Vitruvius, 
of  which  the  one  here  given  is  an  abstract.  His  work  was  translated 
into  Flemish  by  Peter  Koek. 

VITTOKl'KO  DA  FELTKE,  was  bom  in  1379,  at  Feltre  in  North 
Italy,  studied  at  Padua  under  tho  celebrated  Quarino  of  Verona,  and 
after  wards  became  professor  of  rhetorio  and  philosophy  in  the  same 
university.  Being  some  time  after  invited  by  O.  K.  Gonxaga,  lord  of 
Mantua,  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  children,  Vittorino  re- 
paired to  Mantua,  where  a  separata  and  commodious  residence  was 
prepared  for  himself  and  his  pupil,  which  was  named  'La  Giocoea.' 
Other  youths  of  distinction  repaired  thither  in  succession  to  avail 
themselves  of  Vittorina's  instruction,  and  among  them  Fcderieo  di 
Montefcltro,  afterwards  duke  of  Urbino,  Qiberto,  prince  of  Corrcggio, 
Taddeo  Manfredi,  of  the  princely  house  of  Faenxa,  Oio.  Battisto  Palla- 
vicino,  afterwards  bishop  of  tteggio,  Lodovico  Torriano  and  Bernardo 
tirenzoni,  who  became  attendants  celebrated  as  jurists,  Theodore  Gaza 
and  George  of  Trebisond.    Vittorino  died  February  2,  1447. 

Ambrogio  Travcrsari,  or  Camaldulensis,  who  visited  tho  school  of 
Vittorino  at  Mantua,  gives  in  his  Epistles  (lib.  vli.  A  viii.)  an  inter- 
eating  account  of  his  system  of  education ;  and  Carlo  Rostnioi  has 
written  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  '  Idea  dell'  ottimo 
precettore  nella  vita,  e  disciplina  di  Vittorino  da  Frltro  a  do'  suoi 
discepolL'  It  appears  from  the  example  of  Vittorino,  of  Ciuarino 
Veroneao,  and  others,  that  education  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  term, 
was  better  understood  in  Italy  in  the  14th  century  than  it  has  been 
since,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  upper  classes.  Gymnastics  formed 
a  part  of  Vittorino 's  system,  lie  lived  with  his  pupils  and  took  his 
meals  with  them.  Their  fare  was  wholesome,  but  plain.  He  had 
tablets  of  various  colours  to  teach  his  younger  pupils  the  rudiments 
of  reading.  His  older  pupils  were  instructed  in  rhetorio,  mathematics, 
and  ethics.  He  was  very  strict  with  regard  to  their  morals.  He 
watched  the  disposition  and  abilities  of  each  pupil,  in  order  to  direct 
bitn  to  that  particular  professional  course  for  which  he  was  best 
adapted.  Temperate  in  his  corrections,  he  allowed  time  to  pass 
between  the  offence  and  its  punishment,  and  he  never  ahowed  himself 
out  of  temper.  He  was  beloved  by  his  disciples,  and  lie  loved  theui 
like  a  father.  Such  was  the  character  of  this  distinguished  preceptor. 

oV/t»  Ltiteratura  Iialiatia  ;  Kosmini.  as  above  mentioned.) 

VI'VAKES,  FRANCOIS,  a  celebrated  engraver,  bom  at  Lodcve, 
near  Moutpellier,  in  1709,  and  died  in  London  in  1760.  He  was,  it  is 
■aid,  originally  a  tailor,  but  he  did  not  keep  long  to  that  occupation. 
He  came  early  to  England,  and  learned  laudscape-ungraving  here  from 
J.  B.  Chatelain,  but  being  possessed  of  great  ability,  he  studied  from 
nature  direct,  and  formed  a  style  of  his  own.  His  great  excellence  was 
iu  foliage,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  e;igravirs  after  Claude,  "  and  pre- 
served," says  Strutt,  "as  much  of  the  picturesque  beauties  of  that 
admirable  painter  as  could  be  expressed  by  two  colours  ouly."  Strutt 
continues  :  "  He  kept  a  print-shop  in  Newport-street,  near  New|>ort 
Market,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  where  he  died  some  few 
years  ainco.  His  widow  still  continues  in  the  samo  shop  (1786),  and 
carries  on  the  printsclling  business." 

Vivares  etched  also  with  groat  freedom.  His  prints  arc  not  uncom- 
mon :  lluber,  in  his  '  Manuel  dos  Amateurs,'  Ac.,  mentions  fifty-seven, 
ninny  of  which  are  English  landscapes.  Strutt  notices  only  four,  all 
after  Claud*  Lorraine.  His  works  are  unequal :  some  are  bard,  and 
aro  totally  deficient  in  aerial  perspective — a  defect  perhaps  of  the 
pictures  engraved,  for  in  his  works  after  Claude,  who  was  a  great 
master  in  this  respect,  the  aerial  perspective  is  well  expressed. 

VIVARl'NI,  tho  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  painters  in  the  15th 
century,  of  tho  island  of  Murano  at  Venice.  The  oldest  of  this  family, 
the  reputed  Luigi  Vivarioi  the  Elder,  lived  about  1414,  according  to  a 
picture  in  the  church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice,  inscribed 
Willi  his  name  and  this  date ;  but  as  this  is  the  only  work  attributed 
to  him,  Lanai  doubts  whether  there  were  two  Luigia;  and,  as  the 
inscription  is  not  an  autograph,  ho  concludes  that  there  is  an  error  in 
the  name  or  in  the  date,  and  that  the  picture  may  be  the  work  of 
Luigi  Vivarini,  called  the  Younger,  who  lived  towards  tb*  close  of  the 
15th  century. 

Ridolfi  and  Zanetti  mention,  after  Luigi,  a  Giovanni  and  an  Antonio 
Vivarini,  or  Da  Murano ;  but  Lanxi  has  shown  that  this  Giovanni  was  a 
German,  known  as  Joannes  dc  Alemania,  or  Jobann  Alain  an  us.  There 
is  mention  of  Antonio  as  late  as  1451 ;  ha  painted  several  works  in 
company  with  Jobann  Alamanas  and  his  own  brother  Bortoloinoo 


Vivarini.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ; 
they  are  richly  coloured,  and,  for  the  period,  well  drawn  :  there  U  one 
of  these  works  in  the  Venetian  Academy,  inscribed  '  Joannes  de  Ale- 
mania  et  Antonius  de  Muriano  pinxif 

Bortolomeo  wss  a  more  distinguished  painter;  he  was  the  first 
Venetian  who  painted  what  I*  called  in  oiL  Hi*  first  picture  in  this 
manner  is  dated  1473  :  it  is  now  in  the  church  of  Santi  Giovannis 
Paolo  at  Venice.  He  painted  several  pictures  in  oil  and  '  a  tempera,' 
in  the  Gothic  stvle,  and  generally  in  various  compartment*.  He  painted 
till  149*    Tha' National  Gallery  has  a 'Virgin  and  Child'  by  him. 

Luigi  dei  Vivarini  the  Younger  was  likewise  a  good  painter  for  his 
period  (1490).  His  master-piece  is  St.  Jerome  caressing  a  lion,  from 
which  some  monks  are  flying  in  fear,  iu  tho  Scuola  di  San  Girolamo  at 
Venice.  In  the  Sola  delle  Antiche  Pitture,  in  the  Venetian  Academy, 
there  are  several  pieces  by  Bartolomeo  and  Luigi  Vivarini 

VIVES,  JOUN  LOUIS,  commonly  called  Lunovicts  Vives,  was 
born  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  in  March  1492.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  his  native  country,  and  went  to  the  University  of  Paris  to 
study  dialectic.  Ho  afterwards  went  to  the  University  of  Louvsin, 
and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  and 
ultimately  became  professor  of  humanity  or  the  Latin  language  at 
Louvsin.  He  had  at  Paris  been  a  sealou*  disciple  of  the  scholastio 
philosophy,  but  he  hail  now  become  disgusted  with  it,  and  in  1519  he 
published  a  book  against  the  schoolmen,  entitled  '  Liber  in  Pseudo- 
Dialectico*.'  At  Louvoin  Vives  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Erasmus  and  Budtcua.  He  undertook  to  edit  for  the  series  of  works 
of  the  fathers  set  on  foot  by  Erasmus,  Augustin  'De  Civiute  Dei;' 
and  this  edition  was  published  iu  1522,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII., 
king  of  England.  Henry  very  soon  after  invited  Vives  to  England, 
and  gave  him  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  Princess  Mury.  For 
the  benefit  of  his  royal  pupil  Vives  wrote  two  little  essays  on  educa- 
tion, published  under  the  titlu'De  Rations  Studii  Pueriiia  Epiatoke 
Dune.'  Vives  resided,  while  he  was  in  England,  principally  at  Oxford, 
was  admitted  in  that  university  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  read 
lectures  on  law  and  humanity.  Henry  VHL  went  with  his  queen  to 
Oxford,  in  order  to  be  present  at  some  of  his  lectures.  Vive*  however 
soon  lost  the  fsvour  of  the  king  by  making  open  opposition  to  the  divorce 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon  ;  he  was  put  into  prison  by  the  king's  order, 
and  remained  imprisoned  for  six  months.  When  released,  he  lett 
England,  and  went  to  visit  his  native  country.  He  soon  went  from 
thencd  again  into  tho  Netherlands,  and  settled  at  Bruges,  where  ho 
married,  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  study.  The  greatest 
number  of  bis  works  were  composed  between  his  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Bruges  and  his  death  He  died  on  the  Cth  of  May  1540,  at 
the  sg<>  of  forty-eight. 

Vive*  has  a  distinguished  place  among  the  philosophers  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  10th  century,  undermined  the  hitherto  supreme 
influence  of  the  schoolmen,  and  gave  an  impuUe  to  tho  study  of 
classical  literature.  He  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  one  of  a  trium- 
virate in  the  republic  of  letters,  of  which  Erasmus  and  Budaius  are 
the  two  other  members,  all  three  being  equally  distinguished  for 
learning,  while  Erasmus  had  the  pre-eminonoo  in  eloquence,  Budsous 
in  wit,  and  Vives  in  soundness  of  judgment.  The  works  or  Vives  are 
very  numerous,  and  comprehend  a  wide  range  of  subject* — philology, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  divinity.  Those  which  are  best 
known  are — '  Do  Cauala  Corruptarura  Artium ;  *  *  Do  Initiis  Sectis  et 
Laudibus  Philosophorum ; '  '  De  Veritate  Fidel  Christianas ; '  and  '  Do 
Anima  et  Vita.'  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  waa  published  at 
Basel,  in  2  vols.  foL,  in  1555,  and  another  at  Vulencia,  his  birthplace, 
in  1782.  A  list  of  his  works  may  be  found  in  Niceron,  '  Memoires 
pour  servir,"  Ac,  torn.  xxL,  p.  172.) 

VIVIA'NI,  VINCE'NTIO,  a  learned  mathematician  of  Italy,  who 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  on  the  6th  of  April  1622.  Ho 
received  in  that  city  a  good  general  education,  but  having  a  decided 
inclination  for  mathematical  researches,  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  the  study  of  the  ancient  geometry  in  the  works  of  Euclid  and 
Pappus,  and  hew  said  to  have  acquired  a  complete  Itnowledgc.  of  the 

teacher. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  hi*  age  Viviani  became  a  pupil  of  Galilei, 
who  was  living  in  retirement  at  Aroctri,  and  who,  though  then 
blind  and  infirm,  rendered  him  a  proficient  in  tho  higher  branches  of 
mathematical  science.  After  the  death  of  that  distinguished  philoso- 
pher, he  continued  during  several  year*  to  prosecute  hi*  studies  under 
tho  direction  of  Torricelli,  who  had  previously  been  his  fellow-pupil, 
and  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  Galilei,  he  expressed  to  the  end  of  hi* 
life  the  highest  esteem  and  gratitude. 

Before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  formed  the  project  of 
restoring  the  lost  treatise  of  ArUUcus  entitled,  in  Latin,  'De  Locia 
Solidis/  and  he  actually  began  the  work ;  other  occupations  however 
prevented  him  for  a  long  time  from  proceeding  with  it,  and  it  was  not 
completed  till  near  the  cod  of  his  lire,  though  a  fir<t  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1673,  at  Florence.  The  treatise  of  the  Greek  geometer,  who 
was  nearly  contemporary  with  Euclid,  consisted  of  five  books,  and 
contained  tho  demonstration*  of  certain  properties  of  the  conic 
sections ;  bnt  nothing  remains  of  it  except  the  enunciations  of  the 
propositions,  which  havo  been  preserved  in  the  •Mathematical 
Collections '  of  Pappus. 
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The  work  '  Da  LocLa '  being  suspended,  Vivianl  employed  aoma  of 
the  leisure  which  bu  duties  in  the  service  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Tuscany  afforded  iu  the  attempt  to  restore  tbo  fifth  book  of  Apollo- 
uiua  of  Perg*  on  the  conic  sections,  whioh,  with  tha  three  remaining 
books  ot  that  writer,  waa  than  supposed  to  be  loet.  It  waa  well 
known  tha*.  tbo  subjoctof  that  fifth  book  waa  the  determination  of  the 
longest  and  abortcat  right  lines  hi  the  conic  sections  ;  and  Vivianl  had 
already  made  great  prograaa  in  tba  work  when,  in  165ti,  Borelli  dis- 
covered, among  the  manuscript*  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Flo- 
rence, a  translation  in  Arable  of  the  conioa  of  Apolloniua,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  denoting  that  it  contained  the  olght  booka  of  tbo  treatise; 
the  last  book  waa  however  wanting.  Having  obtained  permission,  be 
carried  the  manuscript  to  Home,  and  caused  it  to  be  translated  into 
Latin  by  a  learned  Syrian  named  Abrahamua  Ecchvllrnsia  :  this  trans- 
lation was  published  ill  1GC9,  aud  Vivianl,  who  had  not  then  com- 
pleted bia  work,  apprehending  that  bis  labours  might  become  fruitless, 
obtained  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  be  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  manuscript,  aud  that  ba  waa  unacquainted  with  the 
Arabio  language.  His  '  Restoration '  waa  publUbed  in  the  time  year, 
under the  title  'De  Maiimit  et  Minimis  Geometries  Divirialio  in  quia- 
turn  Oonioorum  Apollonii  Pergwi  adbua  desideratum,"  fob,  Florence; 
and  when  the  work  waa  compared  with  the  tran.lation  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  Viviani  had  pursued  the  eubject  beyond  the  point  to 
which  it  had  been  carried  by  Apolloniua  himself. 

From  this  circumstance  Viviani  immediately  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  bis  prince,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  the  mathe- 
maticians of  Europe.  In  1672  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  gave  him 
the  title  of  chief  engineer,  and  appointed  him  to  proceed  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Papal  States  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  Casiini, 
w  no  waa  sent  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  concerning  the  navigation  of 
the  Chiana  and  the  mesne  of  preventing  the  inundations  of  tbo 
Tiber.  Tbo  measures  proposed  by  the  two  mathematician*  were  not 
put  in  execution  by  the  government*,  but  Viviani  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  whieh  bia  connection  with  Caasini  afforded  to  join  the 
latter  in  making  astronomical  observations,  and  even  of  carrying  on 
aome  raw  arches  in  natural  history.  In  1664,  at  the  request  of 
\l.  Chapelain,  Colbert  recommended  Viviani  to  the  king  of  France, 
Louis  XIV.,  who  aaeigued  him  a  penaion,  and  five  years  afterwards 
appointed  him  one  of  the  foreign  associates  in  the  Academic  Royale 
de*  Sciences.  In  IOCS  he  became  a  member  of  the  Accademi*  del' 
Cimento  at  Floreuoe,  and  in  1G»6  he  waa  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Iomlon. 

About  the  year  16H6  Viviani  commenced  a  tract  on  the  resistance 
of  solid  bodies  against  the  strains  to  which  they  are  subject,  but  bit 
numerous  occupations  preventing  him  from  immediately  completing 
it,  be  was  anticipated  by  Murchctli,  who  in  1G60  published  a  work 
on  tbe  name  aubjeet.  As  in  tbia  work  tbo  right  of  Galilei  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  the  resistance  was  denied,  Viviani  took  ndvantage 
of  the  delay  to  introduce  into  bis  tract  a  dofonce  of  his  friend  and 
preceptor;  and  in  every  respect  his  work  appears  to  have  been  far 
aupcrior  to  that  of  his  opponent. 

In  1674  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  Quioto  Libro  degli  Element! 
d'Euclide,  overro  la  Scienza  Universale  delle  Proportion!  spiegata  coll* 
Dottrina  di  Galilei,'  to  which  he  joined  a  tract  designated  'Diporto 
Oeomotrico '  (Geometrical  Amusement*),  tbe  Utter  consisting  of  the 
solutions,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  geometry,  of  twelve  problems 
wbich  bad  been  anonymously  proposed ;  and  aome  propositions  of  • 
like  kind  wbich  wero  proposed  by  Cornier*  having  beeu  aeut  to  him, 
be  published,  in  1C77,  solution*  of  thrm  iu  a  work  entitled  '  Enodatio 
Problematum  univexsia  Fropotitorum  U  Claudio  Cornier*;  pnerounl* 
tcntamenti*  variis  ad  aolutionem  illustria  veterum  problemati*  de 
anguli  tritectione.'  Tbia  work  is  dedicated  to  the  momory  of  bis 
friend  Cbspclain  ;  and  in  the  preface  he  expresses  a  distaste  for  such 
challenge*,  observing  that  the  problems  are  enigmas  wbich  are  seldom 
proposed  exept  by  persons  who  havi 


ave  previously 

s;  yet  uftceu  jsars  afterward*  he  proposed  a*  a  challenge  to 
the  mathematicians  of  Kurope  a  problem  whose  enunciation  waa  fanci- 
fully stated  in  tbe  following  manner : — "Among  the  ancient  monu- 
uituta  of  Greece,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  geometry  ;  it*  plan  is 
circular,  and  it  ia  covered  by  a  hemispherical  dome,  in  wbich  are  four 
equal  apertures  of  tuoh  magnitude  that  the  remainder  of  the  super- 
ficies is  accurately  quadrablc :  it  ia  required  to  determine  the  magnitude 
and  tbo  positions  of  the  apertures."  The  challenge  appeared  in  the 
'  Acta  Eruditorum,'  under  a  designation  whioh  ia  an  anagram  of  the 
words  "A  postremo  Galilei  Diacipulo,"  a  title  of  which  Viviani  appears 
to  have  been  alwaya  proud.  Solutions  wero  almost  immediately  given, 
by  the  aid  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  by  Leibnitz  and  James  Bernoulli 
in  Germany,  by  the  Marquis  de  1  Hopital  in  France,  and  by  Walks  und 
David  Gregory  in  England  :  the  solution  given  by  Viviani  himself  la 
very  simple,  and  it  was  published  by  him,  but  without  a  demonstration, 
in  a  small  work  entitled  '  Foruiazione  e  Mimira  di  tutti  i  Cieli,  con  la 
Struttura  e  Quadratura  e  atla  d'uu  Duovo  Cielo  ommirabile,'  4to, 
Firenze,  li*y2. 

Iu  1701  he  published,  st  Florence,  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  rcntitutiou  of  Anatseus,  under  the  title  '  De  Loci*  Solidis  Secunda 
Divinatio  Geometries  in  yuiuque  Libro*  amissos  Ariabei  Senioria, 
Opus  Conlcum,  continen.  Elomenta  Tractatuum  ejusdcui  Viviani, 
quibut  tunc  i;«e  multa  in  Mathesi  TheoremaU  demonstrare  cogiu- 


vcrnt.'  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  tbo  author  avails 
himself  of  the  o:ca*ton  to  exprees  hi*  gratitude  to  hi*  preceptor 
Galilei.  Tbe  subject  is  treated  with  great  elegance  and  simplicity,  and 
according  to  tbe  method*  of  the  ancient  geometers ;  it  must  bo 
admitted  however  that  the  difficulty  of  the  work  would  have  been 
much  diminished  by  tbe  employment  of  the  modern  analysis. 

Viviani  was  solicited  by  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  to  reside  in  that 
country ;  but  from  attachment  to  his  native  lsnd,  he  declined  the 
request,  as  he  did  tbo  offer  of  Louis  XIV.  to  make  him  bia  first 
astronomer,  lie  built  for  himself,  at  Florence,  a  mansion,  on  the 
front  of  wbich  be  inscribed  the  words,  Jidct  d  Deo  data:  and  from 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Galilei,  he  adorned  the  entrance  with  the 
bust  of  that  philosopher.  He  died  on  the  'iinA  of  September  1703, 
in  tba  eighty-second  year  of  bis  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  character 
of  hnving  been  a  roan  of  aioipla  manners  and  a  faithful  friend. 

[£lorjt  dr.  I'iriaHt,  by  Fontenelle,  in  the  '  Uistoire  de  l'Acadcmie  doe 
Science*,'  for  1703.) 

VLACQ,  ADRIAN,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  the  17th  century, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours  in  the  computation  of  loga- 
rithms, lieiug  a  bookseller  or  printer,  he  superintended  the  printing 
of  tbe  tables  wbich  ha  had  composed,  as  well  aa  of  almoat  tbe  first  of 
those  which  were  computed  by  the  mathematicians  of  this  country. 

Logarithm*  had  then  been  recently  invented,  and  while  tbo  employ- 
ment of  them  waa  becoming  general  in  Britain  through  the  labours 
of  Briggs,  Gunter,  and  other  indefatigable  computers,  Vlacq  in 
Holland  contributed  greatly  to  extend  their  use  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  principle*  of  their  construction  on  the  Continent  In  1628  he 
published  at  Qouda  an  edition  of  the  'Arithmetics  Logarithmic*'  of 
Briggs,  which  contained  the  logarithms  of  numbers  between  1  and 
20,000,  and  also  between  60,000  and  100,000,  to  fourteen  place*  of 
decimals;  but  having  computed  the  logarithm*  of  the  70, 000  inter- 
mediate number*,  he  publiahed  at  the  same  place,  in  folio,  a  French 
tranalation  of  the  above  work,  including  in  it  the  seventy  chiliads, 
under  tho  title  of  'Arithmctiquo  Logarithmciiqus:'  all  tho  logarithms 
are  given  to  ten  places  of  decimals.  It  appears  that  part  of  the 
edition  of  the  'Arithmetic*  Logarithm  lea,'  which  had  been  published 
by  Vlacq.  was  sold  in  England,  contrary  to  tbe  intention  of  tbe 
author;  for  Norwood,  in  his  '  Trigometna,'  which  was  publiahed  in 
1631.  complaint  of  such  sale,  and  designates  it  an  unfair  practice. 

Briggs  baring  just  before  his  death  completed  bit  groat  table  of 
logarithmic  sines  and  tangents,  his  friend  Gsllibraud  wrote  for  it  • 
preface  and  an  account  of  the  application  of  the  logarithms  to  the 
purposes  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry.  Thi*  work,  whioh  was 
designated  'Trigonometric*,  Britannic*,'  was  printed  at  Gouda  by 
Vlacq  in  1633.  In  the  same  year  Vlacq  printed  a  work,  composed  by 
himself,  which  is  entitled  '  Trigonometria  Artificial!*,  (ive  magnus 
canon  Triangulorum  Logarithmicus,  ad  dena  scrupula  secunda,'  Ac ; 
it  contain*  the  logarithmic  since  and  tangents  to  ten  places  of  figures, 
with  differences,  and  to  these  is  added  Briggs  *  Uble  of  tbe  first  20,000 
logarithms  with  their  applications,  chiefly  extracted  from  tbe  '  Trigo- 
nometries Britannic*.' 

In  1636  Vlacq  published  an  abridgment  of  the  '  Trigonometrta 
Artificial^,'  under  tbe  title  of  'Tabula.-  Sinuum,  Taugentium,  et 

abT adMo!*  0^ In^ova0^"*^' Ubl?' 
edition*  in  French  and  German,  and  on  the  Continent  they 
long  to  be  a  manual  for  persons  employed  in 
computations. 

VLADIMIR  (tbe  Fint),  Grand-Duke  of  Russia,  aurnamed  the 
Great,  was  the  ton  of  Sviatotlav  by  a  slave,  or  at  least  a  woman  of  low 
condition. 

His  father,  meditating  tho  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  divided  in  870  bia 
empire  between  bis  two  legitimate  sons  Yaropolk  und  Oleg.  Vladimir 
was  sent  to  Novgorod,  as  that  unruly  place,  diadained  by  tbe  legiti- 
mate princes,  wa*  cot.iidered  a  government  only  fit  for  an  illegitimate 
son.  After  Sviatoslav's  death,  072,  his  sons  remsiued  st  peace  for 
five  years  ;  but  in  077  Yaropolk,  who  ruled  at  Kiev,  quarrelled  with 
bia  younger  brother  Uleg.  and  having  slain  him  in  battle,  took  his 
share  of  tho  paternal  bentsge.  Vladimir,  expecting  an  attack  from 
hi*  brother,  fled  beyond  the  see,  to  the  Varingians  (i.e.  the  Scandi- 
navian*), and  Yaropolk  occupied  Novgorod  by  bi*  officers. 

V  lsdimir  returned  after  two  years  from  Scandinavia  with  a  formidable 
body  of  adventurers,  and  wa*  joined  by  the  inhabitant*  of  Novgorod. 
He  formally  declared  war  against  his  brother,  aud  demanded  tbe  hand 
of  Rogni'da,  daughter  of  the  Varingian  Hogvold.  prince  of  PoloUk. 
Rogusda,  who  waa  betrothed  to  hia  brother,  rejected  Vladimir'* 
saying  that  sho  would  not  marry  tbo*  m  of  a  slave.  Vladimir 
Polotsk  ;  Rogvold  wa*  killed  with  hi*  two  sons,  aud  Rogueda  was  com- 
pelled to  merry  Vladimir. 

Vladimir  marched  on  Kiev,  and  Yaropolk.  perceiving  that  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  own  people,  tied  from  his  capital,  but  being  toon  after- 
ward* induced  to  surrender,  ba  was  treacherously  murdered  by  bia 
brother's  command.  Vladimir  now  became  monarch  of  the  empire  of 
hia  father,  whieh  extended  from  the  viciuity  of  the  Baltio  to  that  of 
I  the  Black  Sea.  It  wa*  however  by  no  means  a  regularly  constituted 
empire,  kko  that  of  tbe  western  monarch*  of  that  time.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  grand  dukes  of  Uuuia,  who  bad  established  their 
capital  at  Kiev,  waa  limited  to  a  tribute  levied  on  the  various  Slavo 
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oian  and  Finnish  population*  spread  ovsr  the  irnnicnso  tract  of  lond 
which  they  considered  as  aubject  to  thoir  rata.  Tbia  tribute  wu 
levied  either  by  the  sovereigns  themselves,  who  travelled  for  Mint  pur- 
pose about  the  country,  or  by  thoir  dalc'sto* ;  and  their  authority 
was  respected  only  where  tbey  had  a  sufficient  foroe  to  maintain  it. 
Vhidiuiir  eitabhshed  a  more  regular  and  efficient  system  of  govern- 
ment. Ue  subjected  all  the  populations  which  had  recovered  their 
independence  during  the  preceding  reign,  and  built  many  town*  in 
order  to  maiutain  them  in  aubjectioo.  He  also  teem*  to  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  cementing  hii  vaet  and  heterogeneous  empire  by 
the  powerful  bond  of  •  religion*  ccntro,  and  be  erected  at  Kiev  tho 
idol  of  Tvrun  (thunder),  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Slavonian*,  and 
thoto  of  the  inferior  deities,  Kbora,  Dajbog,  Stribog,  Semargla,  and 
Mukosb.  The  fir»t  three  of  these  deities  were  Slavonian,  and  the  bvt 
two  Finnish,  a  circumstance  which  aeems  to  imply  the  notion  of  uniting 
the  religious  worship  of  the  two  different  races.  To  these  deities  were 
offered  human  sacrifices,  oboaen  by  lot,  and  the  chronicles  relate  that 
two  Christian  Variations,  father  and  son,  fell  victim*  to  that  bloody 
superstition. 

Vladimir  got  rid  of  hi*  Scandinavian  allies  by  persuading  them  to 

1  endeavoured 


pots  into  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  endeavoured  to 
au  amalgamation  between  the  Varingians  and  the  Slavonians.  He 
gavo  continual  entertainments  to  his  subjocte,  and  tho  memory  of  the 
splendour  of  his  court  is  atiil  alivo  in  tho  popular  songs  of  Russia. 

The  Chronicles,  which  extol  Vladimir'*  wisdom  and  valour,  accuse 
hiiu  of  great  laxity  of  morals.  Besides  Itoeneda,  he  had  married  the 
widow  of  his  brother  Ysropolk,  a  beautiful  (J reek  nun,  who  w&i  a 
captive  of  their  father,  and  three  other  wive*.  "  He  had  a  great 
number  of  concubine*  who  lived  in  different  place  a ;  as,  for  instance, 
at  Vishgorod  300,  at  Belgorod  the  same  number,  at  Berestov  200,  and 
no  woman  in  tb*  country  wo*  secure  from  him.  If  such  were  really 
the  cose  the  Chronicle*  have  reason  to  say  that  ho  waa  foud  of  women, 
like  Solomon. 

than  •  century  frequent  intercourse  with 


Kiev  had  already  for 
Constantinople,  where  Vladimir's  grandmother  Olga  was  baptised  in 
»55.  Her  example,  though  it  tiad  not  been  followed  by  her  son,  found 
many  imitator*  among  his  subject*,  and  the  trade  which  wa*  carried 
on  between  these  two  cities  bad  undoubtedly  attracted  many  U reeks 
to  Kiev.  It  was  also  natural  that  missionaries  of  the  Western  church 
should  be  attracted  by  the  renown  of  Vladimir  from  Poland  and 
Germany.  The  Bulgarians,  a  Mohammedan  nation,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  present  government  of  Kaian,  and  cele- 
brated for  their  commercial  spirit,  had,  after  a  short  war,  concluded  a 
solemn  treaty  of  peace  with  Vladimir ;  and  the  powerful  nation  of 
the  Khooore,  which  occupied  the  country  between  tb*  Caspian  and 
Black  Sea*  northwarda  to  tho  Caucasus,  and  bordering  on  Vladimir'a 


empire,  contained  many  Jews;  even  the  kings  bad  for  some  time 
followed  the  Jewish  religion,  although  at  tho  time  of  Vladimir  tbey 
were  Christian*.  This  wdl  explain  the  circumstance  that  all  these 
religious  profession*  tried  to  convert  Vladimir  to  their  respective 
creeds.  It  is  oaid  that  tho  polygamy  permitted  by  the  Kboran  and 
the  sensual  paradlso  promised  to  its  du-ciple*  had  greatly  pleased  him, 
bnt  that  he  would  not  consent  to  give  up  wine.  The  religion  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  exiles  from  their  own  country,  oould  not  produce  a 
favourable  impression  upon  a  wsrlik*  prince.  The  Greek  church, 
which  already  numbered  many  convert*  in  Russia,  hud  a  great  advan- 
tage over  that  of  Home,  whoso  miasionarie*  were  strangers  in  " 


country,  and  Vladimir  answered  their  exhortations  by  saying  "Our 
ancestors  have  not  known  you. '  Wbeu  Vl.dimir  consulted  hi*  nobles 
on  the  same  subject,  the  answer  which  they  gavo  him  was,  "If  the 
Oreek  religion  wa*  not  good,  tby  grandmother  Olga  would  not  havo 


Oreek  religion  wo*  not  good,  tby 
adopted  it." 

Beside*  tbia  circumstance  Vladimir  had  motives  of  ambition  which 
prompted  him  to  Income  a  convert  to  the  Eastern  church.  This  was 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  imperial  house  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  then  generally  sought  by  the  ruler*  of  tho  barbarian 
nations  bordering  on  the  empire.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of 
bis  object,  he  began  by  an  attack  on  the  frontier*  of  the  empire,  and 
having  besieged  the  important  town  of  Cherson  in  the  present  Crimea, 
he  demanded  the  band  of  the  Princess  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
ltomanus  the  Second,  and  sister  of  the  then  reigning  Emperors  Con- 
stantino and  Bosilius,  and  of  Thropbanio,  empress  of  Otho  the  Second 
of  Germany.  He  promised,  if  bis  request  was  granted,  to  receive 
baptism  with  all  bis  subject*,  and  to  become  an  ally  of  tho  empire, 
which  he  threatened  with  war  in  case  of  a  refusal.  Hi*  demand  wo* 
granted  ;  he  was  V  apt  bed  with  bis  followers  at  Cherson,  and  married 
tho  Oreek  princess  in  P-SH.  He  immediately  applied  himself  with 
preat  zeal  to  tho  establishment  of  Christianity  in  his  dominions ;  all 
tho  idols  were  destroyed  by  his  orders,  and  the  inhabitant*  were 
baptised  in  crowds,  lie  built  churches,  established  schools,  and  his 
exertions  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  there  wa* 
already  a  Slavonian  version  of  the  Scriptures  by  Cyrillus  and  Motho- 
ditis,  as  well  as  liturgical  works  in  the  asms  language.  An  ordinance 
on  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  taken  from  tbe  Oreek  Nomoconon,  was 
published  by  Vladimir,  and  ho  became  so  strongly  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness,  that  he  would  no  longer  punish  with 
death  even  tho  greatest  criminals,  and  wa*  content  to  fine  them.  This 
ill-judged  lenity  produced  great  disorder',  and  the  clergy  themselves 


wore  obliged  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to  induce  Vladimir  to 
restore  public  order  by  capital  punishments.  He  is  said  to  have 
entirely  amended  hi*  former  liaentiou*  manners,  and  bis  charity  to 
the  poor  was  unbounded.  He  divided  the  government  of  bis  empire 
among  bis  eleven  son*,  whom  ho  had  by  several  wives,  and  hit  step- 
son Sviatopolk,  with  whom  hi*  murdered  brother's  widow  was  pregnant 
when  he  married  her.  After  his  conversion  he  had  some  wars  with 
his  neighbours,  but  tbey  did  not  produce  any  consequences;  ami  his 
reign  was  chiefly  spent  in  promoting  tho  civilisation  of  hi*  subjects, 
for  which  he  received  »mple  means  from  Comrtantioople,  then  tho 
only  *eat  of  *rt*  and  literature  in  Christian  Europe. 

Tbe  end  of  his  life  was  disturbed  by  the  growing  spirit  of  liberty 
at  Novgorod.  Tbe  citizens  of  Novgorod  refused  to  pay  the  annual 
tribute  sent  by  that  city  to  Kiev.  Hit  son  Taroslav,  who  wo*  estab- 
lished by  him  at  Novgorod,  took  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  at  least 
be  did  it  apparently,  a*  some  suppose.  Vladimir  assembled  an  army 
in  order  to  coerce  his  refractory  subjects,  but  he  died  on  bis  march 
not  far  from  Kiev,  in  1014.  His  wife  Anna  died  in  1011,  as  it  teems 
without  issue.  Tbe  Kussian  church  ha*  placed  him  amongst  her 
saints,  and  given  him  a  rauk  equal  to  that  of  tho  apostles. 

VLADIMIR  MONO'MACHOS,  grand-duke  of  Kiev,  is  one  of  tho 
most  remarkable  persons  of  tbe  middle  ages,  whose  life  and  writings 
present  an  interesting  picture  of  the  social  state  of  Russia  during  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries.  He  i*  extolled  by  tho  Chronicles  as  a  most 
virtuous  prince,  and  considered  by  them  almost  a  taint  He  wa* 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  superior  character  aud  abilities,  but  by  no 
means  freo  irom  the  fault*  of  hi*  barbarous  age. 

Vladimir  was  born  in  1052.  He  was  tho  son  of  Vievolod,  tho  grand- 
son of  Vladimir  the  Great.  The  division  of  the  empire  made  by 
Vladimir'a  grandfather  Yaroalav  the  Great  in  1054,  prod  need  inces- 
sant wars  among  his  successors,  who  continued  to  subdivide  tbeir 
heritages  among  their  children.  By  the  same  arrangement  of  Yoroslav 
tbe  sovereignty  over  all  the  other  princes  belonged  to  tbe  grand-dukes 
of  Kiev,  who  succeecded  to  that  dignity,  not  aooordlog  to  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  but  according  to  that  of  seniority,  or  as  being  the 
oldest  of  all  the  princes  of  Russia.  This  arrangement,  customary  at 
tbat  time  with  ail  the  Slavonian  nations,  lod  unavoidably  to  quarrel* 
among  all  those  who  either  bad  any  right  to  or  possessed  the  means 
of  claiming  the  throne  of  Kiev.  This  unfortunate  state  of  Russia  was 
rendered  still  worse  by  tbe  appearance  of  the  Polovtzee,  or  Comsnes 
of  tbe  Byzautines,  a  nomadic  nation,  who  arrived  from  tho  deserts  of 
Central  Asia,  and  encamped  in  tho  country  extending  northward  from 
the  shore*  of  tho  Block  Sea  and  that  of  Azoff,  about  the  middle  of  tbo 
11th  century.  Theso  nomsdio 
tbo  territories  of  tbe  Russian 
employed  by  thorn  a*  au 

Vladimir  made  his  first  campaign  under  his  relative  Boleslav  II.,  or 
the  IMuntlrss,  king  of  Poland,  whom  he  joined  with  an  auxiliary  force 
in  a  w.ir  against  Bohemia  in  1076.  He  alterwsrds  took  an  active  part 
in  the  domestic  quarrels  among  the  Russian  princes,  and  received  from 
hia  father,  who  became  r rand  duke  of  Kiev  in  IP'S,  tbe  principality  of 
Cheraigoff,  which  was  the  lawful  heritage  of  his  cousin  Oleg,  having 
on  a  former  occasion  obtained,  in  an  equally  illegal  manner,  that  of 
Smolensk,  which  was  given  him  by  tho  father  of  the  same  Oleg  whom 
be  now  spoiled.    This  circumstance  cr>  ated  a  deadly  hatred  between 
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ants,  and  entailed  for  a  long  time  great  disasters  on  the  country. 
Having  taken  during  these  wars  the  town  of  Minsk,  he  did  not  spare 
"either  man  or  beast;  "  and  when  bis  cousin  Oleg  wot  marching  with 
the  Polovtzee  to  recover  bit  principality,  Vladimir  bribed  tho»e  bar- 
barians, who  carried  back  the  prince  whom  tbey  cama  to  assist  a*  a 
captive,  and  murdered  his  brother.  He  also  compelled  tbo  legitimate 
prince  of  Novgorod  to  cede  it  to  hi*  son,  and  to  content  himself  with 
a  small  principality.  This  prove*  that  he  was  no  more  scrupulous 
than  his  contemporaries  in  the  moans  of  attaining  his  objects. 

Vscvolod  died  in  1093,  but  Vladimir,  who  was  the  real  sovereign 
during  the  reign  of  bis  father,  did  not  venture  to  break  the  law  of 
seniority,  and  he  called  to  the  throne  of  Kiev  his  cousin  Sviatopolk, 
prince  of  Turov,  the  eldest  of  the  family.  Sviatopolk  confirmed 
the  pooetsions  usurped  by  Vladimir  during  hit  father'!  life;  but 
both  these  princes  being  defeated  by  the  Polovtzee,  Oleg,  wbo  since 
bit  expulsion  had  lived  in  exile,  chiefly  in  Greece,  returned  to  the 
country,  and  compelled  Vladimir  to  restore  Chemigoff  and  Smolensk 
to  bim  and  bis  brother.  Tho  differences  among  the  princes  were 
settled  by  a  congress  held  at  Lubech  and  at  Kiev,  on  which  n<  cations 
Vladimir  displayed,  in  the  prosecution  of  hi*  interests,  great  diplomatic 
talents.  He  also  defeated,  with  the  assistance  of  other  princes,  the 
terrible  Polovtzco  on  several  occasion*,  by  which  he  secured  for  totno 
time  the  country  from  their  devastation*,  and  justly  acquired  great 
popularity.  In  1112  ho  became,  on  tbe  death  of  Sviatopolk,  graud- 
duke  of  Kiev,  being  already  sixty  years  old.  He  reigned  thirteen 
year*  till  1126,  and  ho  proved  himself  during  this  time  a  really  great 
prince.  Internal  peace  was  maintained  by  his  authority,  and  foreign 
enemies  were  repelled  with  uninterrupted  suocess.  New  towns  were 
built,  old  ones  improved,  and  the  country  enjoyed  general  peaco  and 
prosperity.    He  diod  at  Kiev  M»y  19,  1126. 

His  character,  his  views,  and  his  principles  are  displayed  by  bi*  tes- 
tament, or  his  last  instruction*  to  his  children,  which  alio  ijives  an 
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insight  into  the  manners,  the  state  of  civilisation,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion*  of  that  period. 

After  having  expatiated  on  the  glory  of  God,  chiefly  in  word*  taken 
from  the  Psalmist,  ho  say*,  "  O  my  children  !  love  God  !  love  also 
mankind !  It  is  neither  faet,  nor  seclusion,  nor  monastic  life  which 
may  save  you.  but  good  works.  Do  not  forget  the  poor  ;  feed  them, 
and  think  that  all  goods  belong  to  God,  Mid  are  entrusted  to  you 
only  for  a  time  Do  not  conceal  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  for  this  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  religion.  lie  fathers  to  the 
judge  yourselves  the  widows,  and  do  not  permit  the 
m  the  weaker.    Do  not  take  Uie  life  either  of  the 


or  of  the  guilty;  the  life  and  the  soul  of  a  Christian  are  sacred." 
Ho  then  recommends  them  to  keep  their  oaths,  to  respect  the  clergy, 
to  avoid  pride  aud  every  kind  of  profligacy,  and  continues — "  In  your 
household  look  yourselves  to  everything,  without  relying  on  your 
stewards  and  servants,  and  the  guests  wilt  not  find  fault  either  with 
your  hou&o  or  with  your  dinner.  In  time  of  war  be  active  and  be 
au  example  to  your  officers.  It  is  not  then  the  time  to  think  of  ban- 
quets and  enjoyment.  Itepose  after  having  established  tho  nightly 
watch.  Mou  may  suddenly  periah,  therefore  do  not  lay  aside  the 
armour  whore  danger  may  happen,  and  mount  your  horses  early. 
Above  all,  res[*ct  a  stranger,  be  ho  a  great  or  a  common  man,  a  mer- 
chant or  an  ambassador ;  and  if  you  cannot  give  him  presents,  satisfy 
him  with  meat  and  drink,  because  strangers  spread  in  foreign  eountrie* 
good  and  bad  report  of  us.  Salute  every  one  whom  you  meet.  Love 
your  wives,  but  givo  them  no  power  over  yourselves.  Remember 
every  good  thing  which  you  have  learnt,  and  learn  what  you  do  not 
know.  My  father,  having  never  b««n  abroad,  spoke  five  languages,  for 
w  hich  we  are  praised  by  foreigners."  This  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  and 
which  perhaps  was  not  common  at  tltat  time  in  Western  Europe.  The 
languages  alluded  to  were  probably  the  Greek — as  the  higher  clergy, 
who  hod  tho  education  of  the  piinces,  were  generally  of  that  nation — 
the  Scandinavian,  the  Slavonian  of  Russia,  and  perhaps  tho  Hungarian, 
and  that  of  the  Polovtr.ee,  with  whom  the  Russians  were  in  daily 
intercourse.  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that  Latin,  which  was  cultivated 
by  tho  learned  Greeks,  was  one  of  the  languages  alluded  to.  "  Avoid 
idleness,  it  is  the  mother  of  all  vices.  On  a  journey  on  horseback, 
when  you  have  no  occupation,  instead  of  indulging  in  idle  thoughts, 
repeat  prayers,  at  least  tho  shortest  and  the  best  of  them — 'Kyrie 
eleveon.'  Never  go  to  sleep  without  an  earthly  prostration;  and 
when  you  do  not  feel  well,  do  it  three  time*.  Rise  before  the  sun, 
and  go  early  to  church.  So  have  done  my  father  and  all  the  good 
men.  After  which  they  held  a  oouncil  with  their  officers,  or 
judged  the  people,  or  w.mt  to  hunt;  and  at  midday  they  slept, 
because  God  has  assigned  the  midday  hour  for  repose,  not  only  to 
man,  but  also  to  animals  and  birds. '  It  is  remarkable  that  this  habit 
is  still  univalent  anvng  the  common  pcoplo  in  Run-in.  "  Your  father 
lived  also  in  that  manner.  I  have  done  myself  all  that  I  could  have 
ordered  a  servant  to  do  :  in  hunting  and  in  war,  at  day  and  at  night, 
during  the  beat  of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  1  have  not  known 
any  repose.  I  have  never  relied  on  magistrates  aud  officers,  I  never 
allowed  the  poor  and  tho  widows  to  be  oppressed  by  the  stroDg.  I 
superintended  myself  the  church,  the  Divine  service,  the  household, 
tho  stables,  the  hunt,  the  hawks,  and  tho  faloona."  Having  enumerated 
his  various  feats  of  arms,  he  ssys,  "  1  have  undertaken  eighty-three 
expeditions,  without  mentioning  many  insignificant  ones.  1  have  con- 
cluded with  the  Pulovtzeo  nineteen  treaties.  I  took  prisoner*  more 
than  a  hundred  of  their  best  chieftains,  whom  I  released  afterwards, 
and  I  punished  and  drowned  in  rivers  more  than  200  of  them.  Who 
travelled  more  rapidly  than  I  did  J  On  leaving  Chemigoff  in  tho 
morning,  I  arrived  at  Kiev,  where  my  father  was,  before  vespers  (a 
distance  of  100  English  miles).  Bring  fond  of  sports,  we  often 
bunted  wild  auinjala  with  your  grandfather.  Amidst  thick  forests  I 
have  bound  with  my  own  hands  sovorol  wild  horses  at  once.  I  waa 
twice  tositd  on  the  horns  of  a  buffalo;  a  deer  struck  me  with  his 
bonis,  and  an  elk  trampled  me  under  bis  feet ;  a  wild  bosr  tore  the 
sword  from  my  side  ;  a  bear  bit  through  my  saddle,  and  a  wild  animal 
attacked  and  overthrew  the  horse  which  I  rode.  How  many  times 
have  I  fallen  from  my  horse  !  I  twice  broke  my  head,  aud  many 
times  injured  my  arms  and  legs,  sparing  not  my  life  during  my  youth. 
But  the  Lord  boa  watched  over  mo.  And  you,  my  children,  do  not 
fear  death,  nor  combat,  nor  wild  animals;  but  set  as  men  on  every 
occasion  which  may  come  from  God.  When  Providence  has  decreed  a 
man's  death,  neither  his  father,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  brethren  may 
save  him."  It  i»  very  probable  that  the  observation  of  the  rules  of 
prudence  and  external  piety  laid  down  in  these  instructions  greatly 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  bis  reputation. 

Vladimir  was  surnamed  Monomacho*  by  bis  mother,  a  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino  IX.,  Monomachoa.  His  first  wife  was  Oyd a, 
daughter  of  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  king  of  England,  who  bad  found, 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Swen  IL,  king  of 
Denmark.  Marriages  between  the  Hussion  princes  and  those  of 
Western  Europe,  particularly  of  Scandinavia,  were  very  common 
during  that  period.  Thus  Vladimir's  aunts  were  married  to  Heuri  L 
of  France,  and  to  Harold  Hard  rode,  king  of  Norway,  who  periahed  in 
lOfifi,  at  tho  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge.  The  celebrated  Danish  king 
Waldemar  I.  was  the  son  of  one  of  his 
received  his  Slavonian  name  in  honour  of  bis 
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death  of  Gyda  he  was  twice  married,  but  the  Chronicles  do  not 
mention  the  names  of  his  wives. 

Tho  crown  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  monarchs  of  Russia  is 
called  the  golden  cap  of  Mono  machos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
presented  to  Vladimir,  with  tho  sceptre  and  some  other  regalia  used  on 
the  same  occasion,  by  the  Greek  Kmperor  Alexius  Comuonos.  ss 
bavin;;  belonged  to  bis  grandfather  Constantino  Mooomacbos.  These 
objects  are  undoubtedly  of  Uyzantine  workmanship,  but  the  history  of 
their  origin  is  considered  by  many  as  a  modern  invention  made  during 
the  16th  century,  when  Ivan  IlL,  of  Moscow,  having  married  the  Greek 
princess  Sophia  Palaeologos,  assumed  the  pretension*  of  a  successor  to 
the  emperors  of  the  Ea%t 

VOET,  GISBERT,  the  father,  and  Paul  and  DauieL  the  sons,  and 
John,  the  grandson,  were  distinguished  members  of  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  in  tho  17th  century. 

Gisbert  Vorr  was  born  at  Heusde  on  the  3rd  of  March  1593;  he 
stu  lied  at  Leyden,  with  the  character  of  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise; and  having  taken  orders,  discharged  the  functions  of  minister 
in  his  native  town  till  1631.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  language*  in  the  seminary  of  Utrecht,  which 
waa  converted  into  a  university  two  years  later.  Voet  became  tho 
zealous  advocate  of  the  doctrines  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  nor 
did  his  controversial  predilections  confine  themselves  to  this  narrow 
field.  He  attacked  vehemently  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  whom  he 
designated  alternately  an  atheist  and  a  Jesuit,  and  whom  he  even  weot 
the  length  of  accusing  before  tho  civil  magistrate.  His  controversies 
with  Cocoeius,  professor  at  Loyden,  divided  tho  Dutch  thcologicians 
into  Voetians  and  Cooceians.  In  short  no  polemical  adversary  camo 
smiss  to  him  :  Roman  Catholic,  philosopher,  Aruiinian — be  was  rc-ndy 
to  break  a  lance  with  any  man  who  did  not  subscribe  to  thoCalviuUtio 
creed.  He  had  on  his  arms  at  once  Desmareta,  Wolsogen,  Regius, 
Schoockius,  Dutnoulin,  Oerterga,  Ac  The  incessant  excitement  of 
controversy  appears  to  have  agreed  with  him,  for  ho  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-seven,  dying  in  1680,  outliving  by  several  years 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  A  full  list  of  his  nume- 
rous publications,  chiefly  works  of  polomicsl  theology,  is  given  by 
Gas  par  Burman,  in  his  '  Trajectum  Kruditutn:'  the  principal  arc, 
'  Select*}  Disputationts  Theologies;,'  Utrecht  and  ' 
4to,  1648-89;  and  '  Politica  Ecclesiastic*  " 
1653-76. 

Paul  Voit  was  born  at  Heusde,  on  the  7th  of  June  1619.  He 
taught,  at  different  times,  logic,  metaphysics,  Greek,  aud  civil  law  in 
the  University  of  Utrecht  He  published  in  1651  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels;  and  in  1655-57, 'Theologia  Naturalis  reformat*.'  Of  his 
juridical  works  the  most  valuable,  at  least  that  which  has  carried  with 
it  the  greatest  authority,  is  the  treatise  '  De  Statutis  '"'"run;  Con- 
cursu.'  His  other  legal  publications  are — 'De  Duellis  Licitis  ct 
lllicitis,'  Utrecht,  1646;  'De  Usu  Juris  Civilis  et  Cunonici  in  Belgio 
Unito,'  Utrecht,  1657,  '  Disquiaitio  Juridica  do  Mobilibus  et  Immobili- 
bus,'  Utrecht,  1C66,  '  Couioientarius  ad  Institutione*  Juris,'  Gorcuui, 
1668.  It  is  in  psrt  owing  to  the  time  at  which  be  lived,  rendering  his 
works  the  text-books  of  the  young  Scotch  lawyers,  the  contemporaries 
of  Stair  and  Mackenzie,  that  we  find  them  so  frequently  quoted  by  the 

century300  Pau^  Voet  publiXcd!°inhDutcX™  historTofthe  famUyof 
Brederode,  which  has  been  translated  into  French  ;  some  controversial 
pamphlets  defending  bis  father;  and  notes  on  Musaeus,  Callimacbus, 
and  Herodian.    He  died  ou  the  1st  of  August  1677. 

Daniel  Voet,  son  of  Gisbert,  and  brother  of  Paul,  was  bom  at 
Hcusilo  on  the  31st  of  December,  1629,  and  died  at  Utrecht  on  tho 
26th  of  July,  liifjO.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Utrecht.  He 
published  several  text  books  :  hi*  '  Melctemeta  Philosophic*,'  and  his 
'  Physiologic*,  aive  do  Ferutn  Nature  Libri  vi.,'  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam the  year  after  his  death,  and  were  republished,  with  notes  by 
Vries,  in  1668. 

Jouif  Voet,  tbe  ton  of  Paul,  wjs  born  at  Utreoht  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  1647.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Uerborn,  afterwards  at 
Utrecht,  and  ultimately  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
September  1714.  His  most  esteemed  work  is  hi*  '  Commontarius  in 
Pandectas,'  published  at  Leyden  in  1698,  in  2  folio  volumes.  In  1670 
be  published  a  tract '  De  Jure  Militari ;'  in  1673  another, '  De  Fomilia 
erciscunda;'  and  in  1683,  st  Loyden,a  'Compendium  Juris.'  Ho  too, 
as  wsU  ss  his  father,  took  the  field  in  defence  of  Gisbert,  the  founder 
of  the  family. 

Jonie  Ecsebus  Vcbt,  inspector  of  the  octrois  at  the  Hague,  and  a 
Dutch  physician,  born  about  1705.  He  is  mentionod  with  praise  as 
a  poet  in  Vries's  history  of  Dutch  poetry.  His  poems  are  lyrical  in 
their  form,  and  rather  myatical  in  their  contents.  It  does  net  appear 
that  be  belonged  to  the  aame  family  as  the  theologian,  the  jut  iste,  and 
tho  philosopher.    He  died  September  28, 1778. 

VOGEL,  DR.  EDWARD.  The  notice  of  Overwkg,  Da.  Adolf, 
contains  also  notices  of  Mr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Berth,  and  Dr.  Vogel, 
who  were  all  employed  in  the  same  expedition  from  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  Central  Africa.  We  are  now  enabled  to  state  a  few 
facts  by  way  of  addition  and  correction  to  the  information  there  given. 
Dr.  Berth  was  born  May  19, 1821,  at  Hamburg,  where  he  waa  educated. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Berth,  since 
bis  return,  has  published  'Travel,  in  Central  Africa,'  3  vols,  Svo, 
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comprising  the  earlier  portion  of  bis  explorations,  which  are  to  be 
followed  by  two  other  volumes,  completing  the  work,  and  including  ! 
the  accouut  of  hU  long  reaidenoo  in  Timbuctoo.  The  notes  from  which 
these  interesting  and  valuablo  volumes  have  been  composed  were 
written  down  daily,  often  under  great  difficulties,  privations,  and 
dangers,  and  were  afterwards  copied  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred. Dr.  Edward  Vogel  was  born  March  7, 1S2»,  at  Leipzig,  whore 
his  father,  Dr.  Carl  Vogrl,  was  master  of  one  of  the  principal  schools. 
Ho  was  educated  at  Leipzig,  and  afterwards  studied  astronomy  at 
Berlin  under  Professor  Eticke.  He  resided  in  London  about  two  years 
at  Mr.  Bishop's  Observatory,  Regent's  Park.  In  the  early  part  of  1857 
a  despatch  received  by  the  British  government  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Corporsl  Haguiro  to  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli,  dated 
Kuka,  November,  1856,  announcing  the  reported  assassination  of 
l>r.  Vogel  in  the  kingdom  of  WadaL  Corporal  Maguire  was  one  of  the 
two  volunteers  from  tho  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  who  accom- 
panied Dr.  Vogel  to  Central  Africa,  and  he  then  Btated  that  he  was 
coming  home  with  the  observations  and  instruments.  A  paragraph 
in  '  Tho  Times'  newspaper,  of  the  date  of  Aogust  21,  1857,  states  that 
"  the  official  confirmation  of  tho  murder  of  Dr.  Vogel,  at  Wara,  the 
capital  of  Wadai,  has  just  boen  received.  He  was  bchcadod  by  order  of 
the  Sutton.  Corporsl  Maguire  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  Tuaricks 
some  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Kuka.'1  Thus  has  terminated,  if  these 
account!  prove  to  be  authentic,  tho  last  expedition  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  Central  Africa,  and  of  those  who  composed  it, 
young  and  healthy  men,  Dr  Barth  aiono  remains  alive. 

VOGEL,  THEODOR,  a  botanist  of  great  promise,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Niger,  in  the  year  1841.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  One  of  his 
earliest  contributions  to  botanical  science  was  a  paper  published,  con- 
jointly with  Dr.  Schlriden,  on  the  development  of  aloumen  in  legu- 
minous plants.  This  paper  bears  the  high  character  of  all  the  later 
labours  of  Dr.  Schleiden,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  evidence  that 
Vogel  belonged  to  that  school  of  physiological  botanists  who,  from 
their  minute  knowledge  of  structure,  are  doing  so  much  at  the  present 
day  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  botany.  In  a  subsequent  paper, 
entitled  a  'Monograph  of  the  Qeaus  Cassis,'  Vogel  displayed  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  structure,  as  well  as  his  powers  of  analysis,  in 
unravelling  the  intricacies  of  that  difficult  genus  of  plants.  In  1840, 
when  it  was  determined  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  Africa,  Captain 
Washington  visited  Oermany  for  the  sake  of  gaining  co-operation,  and 
Vogel  was  thore  recommended  to  him  as  a  botanut  likely  to  be  of 
great  service  in  the  expedition.  Vogel,  who  was  then  at  Bonn,  in  the 
university  of  which  place  be  had  been  appointed  a  teacher  of  botany, 
no  sooner  had  the  offer  made  him  than  he  anxiously  embraced  it  as 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  favourite  science  in  an 
unexplored  region.  After  having  visited  England,  where  his  know- 
ledge of  botany  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  him  the 
warmest  interest  for  his  prosperous  return,  he  sailed  with  the  expe- 
dition for  Africa,  in  July  1841.  Th«  disastrous  events  of  that  ill-fated 
expedition  are  well  known.  Vogel  was  an  early  sufferer  from  the 
fever  which  carried  off  the  majority  of  those  who  sailed,  and  although 
he  recovered  so  fsr  as  to  be  able  to  reach  Fernando  Po,  he  sunk  there 
from  the  effects  of  dysentery  about  six  months  after  the  time  ho  had 
sailed  from  this  country,  lie  made  the  best  use  of  the  little  time 
that  he  bad  health  to  collect  plants,  whilst  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
his  desth  seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  his  anxiety  to  arrange  and 
study  them  whilst  in  a  convalescent  state  at  Fernando  Po.  Ho  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  Captain  Bird  Allen,  another  of  tho  unfortunate 
victims  of  this  expedition, 

VOISENON,  CLAUDE  HENRI  FUSE^E  DE,  was  bom  at  the 
Chateau  de  Voiaenon,  near  Malun,  on  the  6th  of  January  1708.  He 
was  a  younger  son,  and  his  delicate  constitution  rendering  him  unfit 
for  a  military  career,  hb  parents  made  him  enter  the  church. 

The  future  priest  made  his  literary  debut  by  addressing  in  his 
eleventh  year  a  poetical  epistlo  to  Voltaire,  who  complimented  the 
author  in  return.  A  dramatic  piece  in  one  act,  '  L'Heureuee  Ressem- 
blance,'  which  he  produced  in  his  twentieth  year,  meeting  with  a  favour- 
able reception,  encouraged  him  to  write  for  the  stage.  Three  pieces, 
1  L'Reole  du  Monde,'  '  L'Ombre  de  Molicre,'  and  '  Eitour  de  l'Ombre 
de  Moliere,'  were  brought  upon  the  stage  by  him  with  varying  success. 
About  this  time  ho  was  involved  in  a  duel  with  an  officer  whom  he 
had  offended  by  some  joke.  Hitherto  Voiaenon  had  refused  to  comply 
with  the  wish  of  his  family  that  ho  should  tako  orders :  the  conviction 
that  be  was  in  fault  in  this  quarrel,  and  had  wounded  his  innocent 
antagonist,  pressed  so  heavily  on  bis  mind,  that  he  entered  a 
seminary.  He  was  barely  ordained,  when  hia  relative  M.  Henriot, 
bishop  of  Boulogne,  appointed  him  grand-vicar.  On  the  death  of  tho 
bishop,  in  1741,  the  see  was  offered  to  Voisenon,  who  declined  it  on 
the  ground  tbst  ho  who  was  unable  to  control  himself  was  unfit  to 
ma.'nigp  a  bishopric.  Cardinal  Fleury,  pleased  with  this  disinterested- 
neM,  bestowed  upon  him  the  abbey  of  Jsrd,  in  which  residence  was 
not  required.  Voisenon,  thus  made  possessor  of  a  competency,  gave 
himself  up  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  world  and  its  pleasures. 

Voltaire  introduced  him  to  the  Marquise  du  Chastelet.    The  wita  ' 
who  frequented  the  houses  of  the  Cointe  de  Csylus  and  the  actress 
Quioault  Dufresne  received  him  with  open  arms.   The  Duo  de  la 


Valliere  eagerly  sought  his  company.  His  former  success  in  writing 
for  the  sta^e  led  bis  friends  to  wish  that  he  would  resume  his  pen  ; 
but  two  years  elapsed  befure  the  entreaties  of  Mademoiselle  Quinault 
could  overcome  the  tui»giriu*'S  of  the  '  ancien  grsnd-vicaire '  of 
Boulogne.  She  triumphed  at  length,  and  the  '  Manages  oesortia,'  a 
comody  in  verse,  in  three  acts,  wu  produced  at  the  Itahens  in  1744. 

From  1744  to  1755  be  composed  a  number  of  plays,  of  which  •  La 
Coquette  fixee,"  which  had  a  run  of  twenty-three  successive  night*, 
was  the  best.  Ho  produced  on  the  stage  or  in  print  operas,  oratorios, 
profane  and  licentious  lyrics,  and  at  least  one  religious  tract.  In  the 
midst  of  his  dissolute  life  Voisenon  was  haunted  incessantly  with 
religious  scruples.  His  naturally  weak  constitution  broke  down  at  last 
under  his  libertine  indulgences.  Apprehensive  of  death,  be  made  a 
general  confession :  hia  confessor  refused  him  absolution :  Voisenon 
appealed  to  the  pope,  and  with  some  difficulty,  after  paying  a  thousand 
crowns,  and  engaging  to  repeat  his  breviary  every  morning,  he  was 
absolved.  He  kept  his  promise,  but  the  regularity  of  his  devotion 
contrasted  strangely  with  tho  equal  regularity  of  his  dissipation. 

In  1762  he  becamo  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Acad 


he  was  elected,  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address  on  the  22nd  of 
January  1763.  Ho  attended  the  meetings  of  that  body  with  punc- 
tuality, and  hia  wit  and  liveliness  msde  him  a  favourite.  In  1766  he 
was  deputed  to  do  the  honours  of  tho  Academy  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1768  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  In  1771  be  was  the 
director  who  admitted  M.  Koquclaure,  bishop  of  Senile,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  prince  of  Beauvcau  and  the  historian  Oaillard.  On  all 
these  occasions  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  petulant  wit  His  face  and 
figure,  which  have  been  compared  to  thoso  of  an  ape,  pointed  his 
jests,  and  these  solemnities)  elicited  peals  of  laughter  from  the 
audience. 

Notwithstanding  his  effrontery,  the  Abbe"  Voisenon  lived  long  with- 
out  enemies,  He  was  perfectly  good-natured,  and  appears  to  have 
acted  among  his  irritable  associates  tho  part  of  a  reconciler-general 
He  lost  himself  however  after  the  fall  of  the  Duo  do  Choiseul,  who 
had  patronised  him,  by  his  servile  flattery  of  Madame  du  Barry  and  hia 
ungrateful  sarcasms  against  his  former  benefactor.  Voisenon's  friends 
fell  oft'  from  him  in  disgust.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  refused  to  receive, 
and  the  Prince  of  Conti  turned  his  back  upon  him.  He  w 
at  the  tuoetioga  of  the  Academy.  He  withdrew  to  hi 
chateau,  where  he  died  on  tho  22od  of  November  1775. 

Besides  his  dramatic  pieces  and  fugitive  poetry,  Voiaenon  published 
a  number  of  talcs,  '  Anoodotes  Littdrsires,'  and  '  Fragmens  HUto- 
riques.'  Madame  do  Turpin,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  hia 
secretary,  was  his  literary  executor.  She  published  the  complete 
works  of  Voisenon,  prefaced  by  an  eulogistic  biography,  in  fivo  ttvo 
volumes.  Laharpo,  who  said  that  these  volumes  reuiiuded  him  of  a 
butterfly  crushed  in  a  folio,  published  a  selection,  iu  one  small  volume, 
in  18ino.  There  is  both  point  and  elegance  in  the  wit  of  Voisenon, 
though  his  mind  was  scarcely  vigorous  enough  for  a  work  of  any 
extent.  Notwithstanding  his  libertinism,  ho  was  unostentatiously 
benevolent,  and  on  some  occasions  self-denying.  Hi*  dugraoeful 
conduct  towards  the  Due  do  Choiseul  may  be  charitably  ascribed  to 
dotage. 

VOITURE,  VINCENT,  a  French  writer  in  prose  and  verse, formerly 
of  great  reputation,  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  where  be  was  born  in 
1598.  His  father  was  a  wine-merohant,  but,  besides  being  a  lover  of 
good  cbeer,  was  an  attendant  upon  the  court,  and  well  known  to  all  the 
principal  people  there.  Voiture  himself  was  educated  at  Paris  :  two 
poem*  by  him,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French,  on  the  assassination 
of  Henry  IV.,  were  published  in  a  collection  of  pieces  by  members 
of  the  College  of  Calvi,  in  1612  ;  the  same  year  appeared  hia  '  Hymnus 
Virginia,  »eu  Astreie ;'  and  it  was  at  the  College  do  Boncour  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  d'Avsux,  who  afterwards,  when  be 
became  superintendent  of  the  finances,  gave  hia  friend  the  valuable 
place  of  one  of  bis  first  clerks,  making  it  at  the  same  time  a  sinecure, 
the  better  to  suit  Voiture's  testes  and  habits.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
at  the  celebrated  hotel  of  Madame  de  liambouillet,  where  he  waa 
Introduced  by  M.  de  Cbaudebuune,  that  his  wit  and  talent  were  first 
appreciated :  Mademoiselle  de  Ramboutllet  is  the  Madame  de  Mon- 
tausUr  who  ia  so  frequently  celebrated  in  his  letters  and  verses. 
He  soon  became  a  distinguished  figure  at  court ;  and  he  spent  the  rest 
of  bis  life  in  the  society  of  the  great,  occasionally  visiting  foreign 
countries  on  some  court  mission,  lie  appears  to  bave  been  in  Eng- 
land in  1633 ;  ono  of  his  published  letters  in  that  year  is  dated  from 
Dover.  Before  this  be  had  been  in  Spain,  where  he  was  reoeived  with 
great  distinction,  and  where  he  delighted  the  literary  and  fashionable 
circles  of  Madrid  by  penning  verses  in  their  own  language,  of  such 
purity  and  apparent  facility  of  style,  that  they  were  at  first  universally 
ascribed  to  Lope  da  Vega.  From  Spain  he  proceeded  to  Africa,  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  by  a  view  of  that  coast.  He  is  stated  to  have 
paid  tW3  visits  to  Rome;  and  in  1638  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
sent  to  Florence  to  announce  to  the  grand-duke  the  birth  of  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIV.  Among  the  places  he  enjoyed  at 
court  were  those  of  maitre  d'hAtel  to  the  king,  and  introducteur  daa 
smbfusndcurs  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  in  1634,  and  of  that  of  the  Umoristi  at  Rome  in 
1638.  HediodMay26,1648. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  piece*  already  mentioned,  and 
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some  stanzas  addressed  to  Gaston  of  Orleans  in  1614,  Voituro  printed 
nothing  in  bii  lifetime ;  but  his  French  writing*  were  collected  after 
hi»  death,  end  publiahrd  at  Paris  in  a  quarto  volume  in  1650,  by  bia 
Drphew  M.  fitienn*  Martin  do  PinebesDe ;  and  thsy  have  since  born 
often  reprinted.  Tbey  consist  of  letters,  poems,  and  a  portion  of  a 
proaa  romance  entitled  '  LHistoir*  d'Acidalis  et  da  Zelido.'  His 
Latin  verses  wore  firtt  added  in  an  edition  or  hie  work.  published  at 
Paris,  in  3  rola.  12no,  in  1729.  He  ia  alao  aaid  to  bare  written  easily 
and  oorractly  in  the  Italian  language,  aa  well  aa  in  French  and  Spaniab. 
In  hie  own  day,  aod  for  a  long  time  after,  Voitura  wsa  universally 
regarded  aa  the  model  of  grace  nod  spirit  in  writing ;  the  inclination 
of  more  recant  criticism  bus  generally  bean  to  depredate  him,  per- 
haps undnly.  Voltairo  remarks  ('  Siecle  de  Lonia  XIV.')  that  he  waa 
the  first  example  in  France  of  what  ia  called  a  bel-eeprit ;  but  that 
his  writing,  have  scarcely  »ny  other  merit  Ho  admits  however  that 
that  sort  of  merit  waa  then  extremely  rare ;  and  ha  adds  that  aome 
of  Voiture's  verses  are  very  fine,  though  those  deserving  to  be  so 
styled  are  but  few.  The  Abbe-  da  Castree  ('Sieclee  Utterances') 
allows  that  some  of  his  letters  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  but 
not  the  whole  continuously.  He  complains  that  the  wit  is  too  am- 
bitious and  manifestly  elaborate,  aa  well  aa  lavished  with  such  pro- 
digality as  to  daaxlo  and  fatigue  mora  than  to  please.  The  writer's 
constant  affectation,  the  Abbe1  eonosives,  is  such  sa  to  deprive  him  of 
all  the  charm  of  nature  and  variety.  On  the  other  hand  our  own 
Pope,  in  a  finished  encomium  on  Voiture,  sent  along  with  a  copy  of 
his  works  to  his  friend  Miss  Blount,  baa  said— 

•■  HU  easy  srt  msy  happy  nature  seem  ; 

t  la  him." 


Helvetian  confessions  in  Poland, 
venial  worka  which  be  published, 


Uci-ides  a  great  number  of  contro- 
nml  which  hail  in  their  time  a  great 


De  Castres  admits  nevertheless  that  Voiture  doea  not  merit  all  the 
eontempt  which  it  bad  Co  roe  to  be  customary  to  express  for  htm ;  and 
tb*t  few  writers  furnish  more  examples  of  fineness  and  delicacy  of 
thought.  Boileau  waa  an  ardent  admirer  of  Voiture,  and  baa  cele- 
brated him  as  the  great  example  of  elegance  of  style  ia  the  preceding 
age.  He  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reformers  of  French 
poetry — a  hicb  he  had  the  taste  to  seek  to  reatore  to  the  simple  and 
cordial  style  of  Marot  from  the  pedantry  and  affectation  into  which  it 
had  subsequently  degenerated  ;  adding  at  the  aame  time  a  polish  and 
comparative  exactness  till  then  unexampled.  He  may  in  thia  way  be 
considered  aa  the  founder  of  the  style  which  waa  afWwarde  carried 
to  perfection  by  La  Fontaine.  We  had  certainly  nothing  so  good  of 
the  same  kind  in  English  poetry  till  Prior  appeared.  In  his  prose, 
hie  wit  is  often  very  brilliant  and  happy,  and  the  diction  is  probably 
more  8owiog  and  regular  than  that  of  any  preceding  French  writer. 
A  conclusion  to  Voiture's  unfiniahed  romance  has  been  written  by  the 
Sieur  dea  Barrea :  it  first  appeared  by  itself  at  Paris  in  1677;  and  it 
may  be  seen  in  an  edition  of  bia  '  Lettrea  et  autre*  CEuvres,'  2  Tola. 
12mo,  Amsterdam,  1700.  although  tbe  'Biographic  Universale'  aaya 
it  was  first  published  along  with  Voiture's  romance  in  the  Paris  edition 
of  1718.  There  sre  at  least  two  English  trsnsl.tiooe  of  Voiture's 
Letters:  ons  entitled  'Utters  of  Affairs,  Love,  and  Courtship, 
written  to  several  parsons  of  honour  and  quality  by  the  exqoi'ito 
pen  of  M.  de  Voiture ;  Englished  by  J.  D.'  (i.e.  J.  Da  vies,  aa  appears 
from  tbe  dedication',  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  16S7;  tbe  other,  entitled 
'  The  Works  of  Monsieur  Voiture,  translated  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr. 
Dennis,  Dr.  Drake,  Mr.  Cromwell,  Mr.  Cheke,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  OxeU, 
Mr.  Webster;  the  third  edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout  by 
the  lost  edition  printed  at  Paris,  addressed  to  Miss  Blount  by  Mr. 
Pope,'  2  vols.  12mo,  London,  1736.  But  this  is  ooe  of  Curll's  lying 
title-pages,  and  the  book  contains  translations  of  only  a  very  few  of 
Voitura'a  poems.  Among  the  translations  however  ia  one  attributed 
to  Pop*,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  written  by  any  one  else 
('  Verses  occasioned  by  Mr.  Durfy's  adding  an  Ac.  at  the  end  of  his 
name,  in  imitation  of  Voiture's  verses  on  Nc-uf  Germain').  This  trans- 
lation of  tbe  letters  does  not  seem  to  be  so  good  as  that  by  Davies. 
Some  of  the  nest  of  Voiture's  poems,  preceded  by  a  short  sketch  of 
his  life,  with  several  curious  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  character 
and  habits,  may  be  seen  in  the  6th  volume  (pp.  193-258)  of  the  col- 
lection entitled  '  Reeueil  drs  plus  belles  Piece*  des  Poetee  Francaia,' 
6  tomes.  12mo,  Paris.  1752.  So  lately  as  in  1606  there  was  published 
<,  in  2  vols.  l2mo,  a  collection  entitled  'Lettrea  Cboieiea  de 
Bolsac,  Montreuil,  Pelisson.  et  Boursault'  The  letters  are 
>  by  a  preliminary  discourse  and  a  biographical  account  of  the 
writers;  both  anonymous,  but  known  to  be,  tbe  former  by  M. 
Vincent  Campenon,  the  latter  by  M.  Anger;  and  several  both  of  hi* 
Letters  and  Poems  are  given  in  a  12mo  volume,  entitled  '  (Envrea 
Choisies  de  Marot,  Malbrrbe,  Voiture,  et  Segraia,'  Paris,  1810.  See 
also  the  'List*  Alphabeiiquo  das  Auteurs,'  prefixed  to  Riobelet's 
Dictioonaire ;  and  Baillet,  'Jugomene  des  Savans,'  iv.  248-250. 

VuLA'NUS,  A'NDREAS,  a  Poliah  Protestant  author,  who  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  bis  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  and  by  whom  lie 
was  attacked  with  the  most  bitter  violence.  He  was  born  in  1530, 
in  tbe  pro  vine*  of  Posen,  but  lived  chiefiy  at  Vilaa,  where  he  waa 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  where  he  died  in  1610,  at  the  ags 
of  eighty.  Beside*  hi*  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  he  wrote  against 
the  Sociniana,  and  had  theological  diaputstioos  with  the  Lutherans,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  talent  and  learning,  but  failed  in  his  object, 
Which  was  to  bring  about  a  anion  between  the  Augustan  and  the 


run  in  the  country,  a*  well  as  abroad,  Volsnua  ia  advantageously 
known  as  a  political  writer  by  his  work  '  De  LibarUte  Politic.  t»a 
Civili,'  Cracow,  158X 
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ruary  2nd  1729.  He  lost  hia  father  while  young,  and  his  mother 
married  again,  but  bar  second  husband,  Polusbkin,  a  merchant  at 
Yaroalav,  proved  a  kind  stepfather  to  her  children.  He  was  more 
particularly  attached  to  Pbedor,  her  eldest  eon,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Zalkonaxpajisiy  Academy  at  Moscow  to  learn  mathematics  and  German, 
and  prepare  himself  for  theological  studies :  but  then  Volkov  waa 
thrown  in  tbe  way  of  pursuits  very  different  and  far  mors  congenial 
with  his  disposition.  It  was  the  practice  at  that  seminary  for  tbe 
scholars  to  get  up  dramatic  recitations  and  performances,  acting  some- 
times religious  piece*  or  mysteries,  and  sometime*  come>lirs  taken 
from  Mohere.  Except  that  be  displayed  general  cleverness,  we  are 
not  told  what  progress  hs  made  in  bia  other  learning,  but  in  the 
dramatic  art  he  was  no  sooner  a  scholar  than  h«  showed  himself  to 
bo  a  master,  and  also  mode  rapid  proficiency  in  painting,  music, 
einging,  and  other  accomplishments  of  that  kind.  The  idea  of  hia 
studying  theology  waa  now  given  up,  while  that  of  his  taking  to  the 
stage  as  a  profession  did  not  suggeat  itself  either  to  bim  or  hia  fnenda, 
because  there  waa  then  no  each  profession — no  puhho  stage  in  Russia. 
He  was  therefore  placed  by  hia  stepfather,  in  1746,  in  the  counting- 
bouse  of  a  merchant  at  St  Petersburg,  with  whom  be  soon  became  a 
favourite,  and  who  took  him  to  see  the  Italian  opera*  at  the < 
theatre.  To  aay  that  Volkov  was  delighted  would  but  coldly  i 
the  rapturous  enthusiasm  with  which  be  was  seised ;  nor  waa  it  at  all 
abated  when  be  afterwards  saw  some  of  Sumarokov'a  piece*  performed 
or  recited  by  the  pupils  of  the  1  Cadet  Corps.'  One  of  hia  first  objects 
waa  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  actors  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  to  make  himself  master  of  Italian,  and  to  obtain  a  thorough 
irooght  into  all  the  business  of  tbe  stage,  with  its  machinery  and 
various  appurtenance*.  Not  least  of  all  is  it  to  hia  credit,  that  though 
hs  wss  thus  engrossed  by  his  theatrical  passion,  ho  did  not,  dt>ta»teful 
as  they  were  to  him,  neglect  hia  counting-house  duties,  or  the  affairs 
which  hia  stepfather  had  entrusted  to  his  management. 

Whatever  it  might  have  cost  him  at  the  time,  for  this  be  was  amply 
rewarded  by  the  affectionate  reception  with  which  he  was  greeted  by 
bis  worthy  stepfather  Polusbkin  and  bis  whole  family  on  his  return  to 
Yaroalav.  Instead  of  being  lectured  for  his  theatrical  passion,  he  waa 
permitted  to  get  up  a  theatrical  performance,  after  he  had  sufficiently 
trained  his  brothers  and  aome  of  their  acquaintance,  and  a  barn  had 
been  converted  into  a  atage  with  'real  scenes.'  All  Yaroalav  was 
invited,  and  all  Yaroalav  went  away  in  rapturea — which  were  more 
than  mere  compliments,  for  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  imme- 
diately set  on  foot  a  subscription  to  erect  a  permanent  theatre,  of 
which  Volkov  was 


appointed  arc 
lirrctor  of  the 


,  director 
anil  dramatic  writer.   Thia  waa  ths 
genitor  of  those  i 
can  now  boast. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fame  of  the  Yaroalav  theatre  reached  St 
Petersburg,  and  the  Empress  Elisabeth  wished  to  witness  a  performance 
by  the  Yaroalav  actors  on  her  own  private  stage.  They  accordingly 
repaired  to  Petersburg,  and  played  before  the  empress  Sumarokov'a 
drama  of  '  Sinav  and  Truvor.'  Their  aucceaa  waa  complete,  and  tho 
whole  company  of  youthful  acton  wss  retained,  although  several  of 
them  were  placed  in  the  '  Cadet  Corps,'  in  order  to  perfect  their  edu- 
cation, and  some  were  sent  abroad  to  atody  tbe  dramatic  art  and 
improve  their  talents. 

In  1756  Volkov  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Moscow,  and  ostabtish  a 
theatre  in  that  capital ;  which  commission  hs  executed  with  so  much 
seal  and  ability,  that  within  tbe  course  of  two  years  the  stage  waa 
there  put  upon  a  very  respectable  footing,  both  in  point  of  talent  and 
of  scenic  representation.  Standing  high  in  the  favuur  of  the  emprcsa, 
he  enjoyed  that  of  the  court,  and  afterwards  of  her  successor  Cathe- 
rine II.,  who  would  have  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  nobility,  had 
he  not  declined  that  distinction  for  himself,  begging  that  it  might  be 
tranaferred  to  his  married  brother  Gabriel.  But  he  did  not  enjoy 
Catherine's  favour  vary  long,  for  st  the  time  of  her  coronation  at 
Moscow,  on  which  occasion  he  wn*  charged  with  tho  superintending 
the  arrangements  of  some  part  of  the  public  festivities,  no  caught  a 
cold  that  was  succeeded  by  inflammatory  fever,  which  carried  him 
off,  April  4th  1763. 

Volkov  ia  said  to  have  translated  several  pieces  for  the  stage,  and 
also  to  have  written  some  original  ones ;  but  as  none  of  them  have) 
been  preserved,  or  if  in  existence  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  light, 
bis  fame  aa  a  dramatist  is  only  traditional.  He  also  made  a  collection 
of  the  biblical  dramas  of  St  Demetrius,  metropolitan  of  Rostov 
(1651-1709),  which  be  presented  to  Catherine,  who  bestowed  them  on 
Prince  Orlov,  who  waa  a  great  admirer  of  literary  relics  and  antiquities; 
but  what  afterwards  became  of  the  manuscripts  is  not  known.  (Ent- 
tikloptditeltttiii  Ltktiktm ) 
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S,  was  born  February  3rd,  1767,  at  Craon  in  Anjou,  where  bis  father 
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Ancenls  and  Angers.  At  tbii  time,  ud  till  be 
fourth  yew,  he  bore  the  name  of  Boisgireis,  invei 
whom  the  ancestral  CbeasebcBuf  had  always  been 


geography  aod  antiquities,  under  tho  title  of  '  Voyage 
£*ypte  pendant  lee  annees  1783,  84,  et  85.'  The  I 
Lurcher's  translation  of  and  commentary  on  Herodotus 
lUhed  at  Paris  the  year  before,  and  bad  probably  don 


rocata.  He  was  educated  at  the  colleges  of 
At  this  time,  and  till  be  reached  bia  twenty- 

by  bis  father,  to 
i  matter  of  annoyance. 

His  father's  wish  was  that  be  should  study  the  law ;  and  with  this  view 
be  came  up  to  Paha  in  his  aoTenteenth  year,  baring  already  a  small 
income  of  1100  livree  (about  45£)  of  his  own,  left  him  by  his  mother ; 
but  be  soon  exchanged  the  study  of  tho  law  for  that  of  medicine ;  and 
eventually,  on  succeeding  to  a  further  independent  revenue  of  6000 
liTres  (240&),  be  gave  np  the  thought  of  following  any  profession.  He 
now,  in  1783,  set  out  for  the  East,  After  shutting  himself  up  for  ei^ht 
months  in  an  Egyptian  convent  to  study  the  Arabic  language,  he  spent 
above  two  years  more  in  traversing  Lower  Egypt  and  Syria;  and  on 
hU  return  to  France  in  1787  he  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  his  account 
of  the  physical  and  political  condition  of  these  countries,  and  of  their 

e  en  Syrie  et  en 
Brat  edition  of 
i  had  been  pub- 

at  Paris  the  year  befoie,  and  bad  probably  done  something  to 
awaken  a  general  interest  about  the  subject  of  Volney's  book.  VoTney 
also,  with  the  advantages  of  personal  observation,  with  very  consider- 
able learning,  and  with  more  sentences  than  Larober,  came  to  support 
the  name  view  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Herodotus  which  that  writer 
bad  enforced.  On  the  whole,  Volney's  was  universally  received  b.s  at 
once  by  far  the  most  grepbio  and  spirited,  and  the  moat  exact  and 
complete  description  of  Kgypt  sod  8yria  which  had  yet  appeared.  A 
third  edition  of  tbe  work,  with  considerable  additions,  appeared  in 
1800 ;  and  there  is  an  English  translation  of  it  in  2  vols.  8vo.  It  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  a  abort  tract  on  tbe  war  th« 
between  Turkey  and  Rnssia  ('  Considerations  sur  la  Guerre 
et  dea  Turo»'),  remarkable  for  its  anticipation  of  the  seizure  of  Egypt 
by  tbe  French,  attempted  ten  years  later ;  and  also  for  the  indiscretion 
or  unusual  frankness  with  which  certain  facts  and  questions  of  tho 
diplomacy  of  the  day  were  discussed  in  it;  so  that  it  was  christened 
by  the  wits  '  Inoonsiderations  sur  la  Guerre,'  Ac.  This  tract  was 
reprinted  in  the  1800  edition  of  the  '  Voyage,'  and  again  by  itself  in 
180S. 

Volney,  who  bad  some  sanguine  notions  upon  new  modes  of  farming, 
which  be  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  on  a  property  he 
proposed  purchasing  in  Corsica,  now  got  himself  appointed  by  the 
French  government  director  of  the  sgricolture  and  commerce  of  that 
reoently-a oquired  island ;  but  being  elected  deputy  of  the  '  tiers  <Stat ' 
to  the  National  Assembly  for  the  sdnechauasco  of  Anjou,  hs  remained 
for  the  present  in  Prance  to  take  part  in  the  great  events  about  to  be 
transacted  there ;  and  he  soon  after  resigned  his  government  office. 
In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  afterwards  in  the  Convention,  of 
which  be  was  also  a  member,  Volney  acted  generally  with  the  party  of 
tho  Giroodiats,  aaaiitiug  the  onward  movement  till  the  establishment 
of  the  reign  of  terror  in  1793 ;  when,  like  many  of  his  associates,  be 
began  to  think  that  matters  had  been  carried  too  far ;  but  having  a 
weak  voice,  he  was  no  orator,  and  his  personal  influence  in  tbe  House 
was  inoonsiderable.  His  history  accordingly  still  oontinues  to  be  prin- 
cipally that  of  his  literary  career.  It  appears  that  in  1783  he  had 
commenced  at  Kcnnes  a  paper  called  *  La  Seutinolle.'  In  1790  he  gave 
In  to  the  Acsdcmie  dee  Inscriptions  an  essay  for  a  proposed  prize  on 
the  subject  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Twelve  Centuries  preceding  ths  In- 
vasion of  Oreeoe  by  Xerxes.  Although  ho  bad  no  competitor,  the  prize 
was  not  awarded  to  him  ;  but  the  eeaay  was  afterwards  published  by 
Naigeoo  in  tbe  '  Encyclopedia  Ma'thodique.'  In  September  1791  he 
presented  to  the  National  Assembly  his  famous  '  Ruin  as,  ou  Medita- 
tions sur  los  Revolutions  des  Empires ; '  the  work  in  which  be  first 
views  as  to  the  symbolical  character  of  the 
religiona  (similar,  as  hss  been  observed,  to  those 
by  thipuia  in  his  '  Urigine  des  Cults*,'  probably  known  to 
Volney,  though  not  yst  published),  to  which  his  name  principally 
owes  its  popular  notoriety.  There  are  numerous  French  editions  of 
ths  '  Ruines,'  and  there  is  also  a  wretched  English  translation  of  the 
work,  which  has  been  often  printed.  It  contains  many  striking  and 
ingenious  views  and  some  eloquent  writing,  though  extravagant  and 
absurd  in  its  leading  principles.  Soon  after  it  appeared,  Volney  retired 
to  Corsica  to  cultivate  a  property  which  he  had  purchased  there ;  but 
the  insurrection  headed  by  Paoli  compelled  him  to  leave  tbe  island  in 
tho  spring  of  1793.  It  was  during  this  visit  to  Conic*  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  an  officer  of 
artillery. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Volney  puMi.hod  in  tbe  '  Monlteur'  of  the 
20th  and  Slat  of  March  a  '  Precis  de  l'Etat  de  la  Corse.'  In  1793  he 
published  bis  well-known  brochure  (generally  printed  with  hie 
'  Ruines"),  entitled  '  La  Lol  Natu rails,  ou  Catechisms  du  Citoyen 
Fraooaia,'  or  otherwise  '  Principe*  Physiques  de  la  Morale,'  a  title 
which  sufficiently  explains  its  spirit  and  objoct.  It  is  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive exposition  of  such  a  system  of  ethics  as  can  be  reared  on 
tbe  theory  of  materialism.  Volney  was  now  sent  to  prison  by  Robe- 
spierre as  a  royalist,  aod  remained  in  confinement  for  about  tea 
months  :  he  regained  his  liberty  on  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  by 
what  is  ceiled  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (27th  July  1794). 
after  be  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  newly-est* 
edEeolcNormele;  and  here  for  about*  year  he  delighted 


audiences  by  his  brilliant  lectures,  which  wore  Uken  down  as  they 
were  delivered,  and  have  been  several  times  printed.  In  1795  he  drew 
up,  at  the  request  of  the  government,  a  series  of  '  Questions  de  Slstis- 
tique  a  1' Usage  das  Voyageur*,'  which  were  reprinted  in  1813.  This 
year  also  be  published  tbe  first  of  his  works  on  a  subject  which  for  ths 
rest  of  bis  life  engaged  much  of  his  attention—*  tract  entitled  '  Sim- 
plification des  Langue*  Orientates,  on  Methods  nouvello  et  facile 
d'apprendre  lee  Langues  Arabe,  Peraane,  et  Turk*,  avee  des  Oaractore* 
Europeens.'  His  notions  upon  this  subject  were  opposed  by  Langles, 
Silveetre  de  Sacy,  aod  other  orientalists,  but  he  never  himself  relin- 
quished them ;  and  he  had  the  aatiafaotion,  *  few  year*  after  this,  of 
having  an  important  testimony  borne  at  leant  to  tbe  learning  and  inge- 
nuity he  had  shown  in  explaining  and  applying  them,  by  the  Aaiatio 
.Society  at  Calcutta,  which  in  1798  elected  him  one  of  it 

BThtBficole  Normal*  was  suppressed  in  1795 ;  upc 
proceeded  to  the  United  States  of  America.  He  was  well  received  by 
Washington,  then  president ;  but  his  residence  becamo  less  comfortable 
after  the  commencement,  in  1797,  of  tbe  presidency  of  John  Adaina, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  offended  by  some  severs  things  he  bad 
said  of  his  work  on  the  'Constitution  of  the  United  State*;'  and  in 
the  spring  of  1798  he  quitted  America  and  returned  to  France. 
While  redding  in  New  England  he  had  bran  attacked  by  Priestley  in 
his  '  Observations  on  the  Progress  of  Infidelity;'  and  he  replied  in  a 
pungent  letter,  which  he  caused  to  be  translated  into  English  and  sent 
to  the  pros.  During  his  absence  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Institute.  Ever  since  they  became  acquainted  in  Corsica,  Volney 
and  Bonapart*  had  been  good  friends;  it  is  said  that  it  was  by  Volney's 
advice  that  Bonaparte  was  dissuaded  from  going,  in  the  beginning  of 
1794,  to  offer  his  service*  aa  a  military  man  to  Turkey  or  Ruvia ;  and 
Volney  is  supposed  to  have  had,  soon  after  his  return  from  America,  • 
■bars  in  tbe  contrivance  and  preparation  of  the  revolution  of  the  18tb 
Brumairo  (9  th  of  November  1799),  which  placed  Bonaparte  at  the 
bead  of  affairs.  Bonaparte  wished  him  to  be  one  of  his  colleague*  in 
the  consulate ;  but  he  refused  both  that  and  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and  would  only  consaot  to  be  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  From  this  data  an  alienation  began  to  take  place  between 
the  two  ;  their  first  open  difference  was  on  ths  snbjsot  of  tbs  church, 
the  restoration  of  which  as  on*  of  ths  establishments  of  the  state 
Volnoy  coneeivod  to  be  a  very  foolish  proceeding ;  but  their  notion* 
upon  all  other  matters  also  ran  in  opposite  directions.  When  Bona- 
parte assumed  tbe  imperial  title,  Volney  offered  the  resignation  of  his 
senatorial  dignity ;  be  was  prevailed  upon  to  retain  his  seat,  but  h* 
seldom  attended  after  this,  and  when  be  did  he  joined  the  small 
minority  of  the  body  which  Napoleon  contemptuously  called  the 
"  ideologues,"  "  hommes  spcculatifa,"  and  other  such  names.  He  sub- 
sequently however  accepted  the  title*  of  comte  and  ootnmandant  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  In  1808  he  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  his  '  Tableau 
du  Climat  st  du  Sol  de*  Etats-Unia  d'Amoriquo,'  a  work  which  sus- 
tained the  reputation  be  had  acquired  by  his  '  Travels  in  Egypt 
Syria,'  though  it  is  now  of  no  value.  Hi*  nest  work  was  s 
fait  a  V  Academic  Celtique  sur  l'Oavrsge  Rues*  de  M.  1* 
Pallas,  Vocabulsires  com  par  ea  dea  Langues  ds  touts  la  Terr*,'  which 
appeared  in  1805.  In  1808  be  recast  his  '  Eaaay  on  the  Chronology  of 
the  Early  Ages,'  and  republished  it  under  the  title  of  '  Supplement  h> 
l'He'rodote  do  Larcher-'  This  is  a  tract  of  only  eighty  page*,  in  which 
he  fixes  ths  date  (ti  c.  625)  of  the  great  solar  eclipse  Mated  to  havn 
been  foretold  by  Tbales  [Altattks;  Thalbs];  and  also  that  of  the 
capture  of  Sardis  and  fall  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  (b.o.  657).  That  and 
another  work,  entitled  '  Chronologic  d'Hercdote,'  which  he  published 
the  following  year,  involved  Volney  in  a  controversy  with  Larcher, 
whom  he  had  attacked  with  much  asperity,  provoked  perhapa  in  part 
by  the  complete  change  of  opinion  as  to  religion  which  Larch sr, 
formerly  aa  decided  an  infidel  as  himself,  had  avowed  in  the  second 
edition  of  bis  'Herodotus,'  published  a  few  years  before.  Volney 
however  suppressed  most  of  the  personalities  originally  contained  in 
these  two  works  whan  he  reprinted  them  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1814,  along 
with  an  examination  of  the  antiquities  of  Persia,  India,  and  Babylon, 
under  tbs  title  of '  Recherche*  Nouvelles  sur  rHistoira  Aneienne.' 

In  1810  Volney  married  his  cousin,  formerly  Mademoiselle  d* 
Chssssbueuf,  between  whom  and  himself  there  hsd  existed  an  early 
attachment,  but  who  bad  married  while  her  lover  was  abroad,  and 

ho^ta  tt*%7d*1ia?rl^^^  «um 
hi*  return  from  America,  to  a  fashionable  mansion,  with  a  largo 
garden,  which  he  bought  in  the  Roe  de  Vaugirard.  Volney  was  one) 
of  the  senators  who  voted  in  favour  of  tbe  decree  passed  tbe  2nd  of 
April  1814,  for  the  deposition  of  Bonaparte ;  and  on  tbs  4th  of  June 
following  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XV  III.  It  may  be 
coneeivod  from  all  this,  that  his  early  political  ardour  had  now  con- 
siderably abated.  But  he  showed  that  some  of  his  old  opinions  were 
still  tbe  same  as  ever  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Histoire  de  Samuel, 
Inventaur  du  Sacra  des  Rois,'  which  be  published  in  1810,  when  pre- 
paration* were  making  for  the  coronation  of  Louis  at  Rheima,  and  in 
which  he  treated  tbe  character  of  Samuel  and  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  general  with  equsl  freedom.  It  is  said  that  Louis  himself, 
who  in  privets  used  to  profess  a  very  easy  liberalism,  both  in  religion 
in  politics,  read  this  inquiry  with  not*  little  relUh.  VoIloj's 
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last  publication  appeared  th<  tarn*  your,  a  tract  which  ha  dedicated  to 
the  Asiatio  Society,  entitled  '  L'Alphabet  EuropcV-n  applique1  aux 
Languea  Asiatiqurs."  He  aUo  read  to  the  Academy,  in  1819,  a  '  Pis- 
count  aur  I'Etnde  Philosopbique  dea  Langues  and  the  collection  of 
■  (Kuvrea  Completes/  published  in  8  vols.  1820-1826,  eontaina  two 
letters  to  M.  lo  Comte  Laojuinais,  •  Sur  1'Antiquite  de  l'Alphabet 
Fheuicien,'  dated  nlao  in  that  year.  The  laet  work  he  prepared  for  the 
press  waa  an  octavo  volume,  entitled,  'L'Hdbreu  simplifie,' whioh 
appear  d  immediately  after  hie  death.  All  his  acknowledged  writings 
hare  no*  been  mentioned  except  a  paper  eutitled  'Vuea  Nouvelles  aur 
1' Knselgnement  dea  Langues  Orientalea,'  and  another  entitled  'Etat 
Physique  de  la  Corae,'  both  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  col- 
lected worka.  But  he  waa  also  a  considerable  contributor 
moualy  to  the  '  Moniteur'  and  the  '  Revue  Eocyclopoaique.' 

Volney  died  ou  the  2.1th  of  April  1820.  The  above  facta  are  chiefly 
abstract*!  from  an  excellent  though  somewhat  partial  memoir  of  him, 
In  the  '  Biographie  Univeraelle,'  by  M.  Duroxoir. 

VOLPATO  GIOVA'NNI,  a  distinguished  Italian  engraver,  wa* 
born  at  Bsasano  in  17S3.  He  waa  first  omploycd  in  tapcetry  em- 
broidery, an  art  which  he  learnt  from  his  mother ;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  occasionally  occupied  himself  with  engraving,  which  he  acquired 
without  instruction,  and  ha  publiahed  some  prints  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Renard.  The  success  of  these  print*  was  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  adopt  engraving  as  a  profession,  and  be  accordingly  fixed  him- 
self in  Venice,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  BartolozzL 
Volpato  engraved  many  good  prints  after  several  Venetian  matters, 
but  bis  beat  works  were  engraved  after  Raffaelle  and  other  masters  at 
Rome,  where  be  finally  settled.  He  waa  employed  as  its  principal 
sngraver  by  a  society  of  dilettanti  which  undertook  to  re-engrave  all 
the  worka  of  Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican.  Volpato  engraved  on  a  largo 
scale  seven  of  the  great  worka  of  Raffaelle  in  the  so-called  (tonxe ;  rui 
eighth,  '  The  Mcas  of  ISoLseoa,'  waa  engraved  by  his  pupil  and  son-in- 
law  Raphael  M  org  hen.  The  printa  ware  published  coloured  aa  well  as 
plain,  and  are  a  very  valuable  aet  of  engravings.  He  published  in  ths 
same  style  the  Farneae  Gallery  of  Annibal  Carraoci ;  and  many  other 
celebrated  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  He  published  also 
man;  coloured  landscape  otchinga  of  Roman  views,  Ac,  in  partnership 
with  P.  du  Croa.  Another  of  hia  great  works  is  a  act  of  fourteen 
views  of  tho  galleries  of  tho  Museo  Clementine.,  with  all  its  works  of 
art.  He  engraved  alto  two  prophet*  and  two  sibyls  from  tho»o  of 
Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sistioe  Chapel.  His  print*  are  remarkably 
numerous  considering  their  scale  and  the  style  in  whioh  they  are  exe- 
cuted. Huber,  who  wrote  before  the  death  of  Volpato,  enumerates, 
as  hia  principal  works,  100  engravings.  He  and  his  Hon  in  law  Morghen 
were  the  best  engravers  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Volpato  died  at  Romo  August  21,  1802. 

VOLPI,  GIAN  ANTONIO,  born  at  Padna  In  1686,  studied  in  his 
oativo  town,  and  became  a  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  In  1717  he 
and  his  brother  Gaetano  Volpi  established  a  printing-press  in  their 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  correct  editions  of  classic 
and  they  engaged  for  their  assistant  the  printer  Giuseppe 
This  press— known  by  the  name  of  Volpi-Cominiana,  pro- 
long others  a  valuable  edition  of  Catallua  with  copious  notes. 
The  edition  wa*  much  commended  by  scholars,  and  the  city  of  Verona 
■truck  a  gold  medal,  which  waa  presented  to  Volpi :  the  title  is,  'Caius 
Catulus  Veronensis  et  in  euro  Jo.  Antonli  Vulpil  novus  Commentarius,' 
4to,  Padna,  1787.  Volpi  afterward*  edited  Tibullos  and  Propertiu*. 
He  translated  from  th«  Greek  into  Italian  the  dialogue  of  Zacharia* 
Scholasticus ;  he  wrote  a  disquisition  on  the  satire  of  the  Romans : 
'  Liber  de  aatyrto  LaUnn  nature  et  ration e,  item  paraphraaia  perpetu* 

he  cdoed'th"  "oem^^onVwo^w^ 

published  a  new  edition  of  Dante;  and  he  wrote  three  book*  of  Latin 
poems,  to  which  be  added  those  of  hi*  ancestor  and  namesake  Gian 
Antonio  Volpi,  the  elder,  who  was  bishop  of  Como  and  waa  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Volpi  waa  for  many  years  professor 
of  philosophy  and  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Padna.  In  hia  old 
age  he  became  blind,  and  he  died  in  1766.  Hia  brother  Gaetano 
Volpi  edited  SeJluat  in  1722,  and  bo  was  an  active  assistant  to  his 
brother  at  the  press.  He  wrote  an  account  of  their  joint  labours :  '  La 
Libreria  dei  Volpi  e  la  8tamperi»  Comioiana.'  Giuseppe  Coinino  having 
in  1782,  his  eon  Angelo  Comino  continued  to  carry  on  the 
Another  brother  of  Volpi,  named  Giuseppe,  undertook  the 
continuation  of  Cardinal  Corradini's  great  work, '  Vetua  Latium  pro- 
fanum,'  which  be  completed. 

VOLTA,  ALESSANDRO,  wa*  born  at  Como  in  1745,  of  a  noblo 
family,  and  waa  educated  in  that  city.  In  1774  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  while 
he  held  that  chair  be  made  the  discoveries  which  have  immortalised 
his 


It  appear*  that  in  his  youth  he  had  a  taste  for  letters,  and  among 
bis  effusion*  is  a  poem,  in  Italian,  on  Sausaure'a  journey  to  Mont 
Bl.no  ;  he  also  composed  one  in  Latin,  which  treat*  of  the  principal 
ph»imm*oa  of  chemistry.  This  taste  did  not  however  oontinue,  and 
the  bent  of  bis  mind  w»*  afterwards  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  sciences 
connected  witb  electricity. 

In  1777  Volte,  made  an  excursion  into 


t  Fellow  of  ths  Royal 


he  observed  and  drew  np  a  description  of  the  flame  which  appear*  to 
i*aue  from  the  grouud  about  40  milea  from  Florence,  on  the  road  to 
Bologna.  In  1782  he  travelled  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
made  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  became  known  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  the  moat  diatinguished  philosophers  of  the  country.  He  returned, 
through  France, and  he  is  said  to  have  thou  introduced  into  Lombard/ 
the  culture  of  the  potato,  which  he  had  observed  in  Savoy. 

When  Bonaparte  first  entered  Italy,  in  171)6,  Volta  waa  one  of  the 
persons  appointed  by  his  fellow-citizcna  to  solicit  the  protection  of 
that  general,  who  afterwards  took  every  opportunity  of  conferring 
honours  upon  him.  He  caused  him  to  be  named  a  deputy  from  the 
University  of  Pavia  to  a  congress  which  waa  held  at  Lyon  for  the 
purposo  of  electing  a  president  of  tho  Italian  republic ;  and  in  1601 
he  invited  him  to  Paris,  in  order  that  he  might  repeat  before  the  mem- 
ber* of  the  Institute  his  experiment*  with  the  jrilt 
invented.  On  this  occasion  that  learned  body  pr 
gold  medal,  and  elected  him  one  of  iu  foreign  i 
also  make  him  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Horn 
him  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  with  the  titles  of 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  had  been  elected  a  Fe 
Society  of  London  in  1791. 

In  1804  Volta  was  allowed  to  resign  his  professorship;  and,  giving 
up  hia  studies,  be  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  his  native  town,  Como. 
Here  he  wa*  seised  with  a  fever,  which,  after  an  illness  of  only  two 
daya,  terminated  fatally  on  the  5th  of  March  1827.  He  married  in 
1794,  and  by  hia  wife  he  had  three  children,  whose  education  be  him- 
self superintended.  Hi*  life  was  one  of  uniform  piety,  and  he  died 
sincerely  lamented  by  every  Mend  of  acietice,  particularly  by  hia 
fellow-citizens,  who  struck  a  medal  and  ereotcd  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

In  proof  of  the  inclination  of  Volta  in  favour  of  the  physical 
sciences,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  he  waa  only  eighteen  years  of 
ago  he  corresponded  with  the  Abbd  Nollet  on  the  subject  of  electrical 
phenomena,  and  that  six  years  afterwards  (1769)  he  addressed  to 
tk-ccaria  a  dissertation  in  Latin,  entitled  '  Do  Vi  Attractive  ignis 
ElectricL'  In  1775,  while  pursuing  some  experiments  on  the  non- 
conducting propsrty  of  wood  when  impregnated  with  oil,  he  was  led 
to  the  construction  of  his  '  electropborus,'  an  instrument  consisting  of 
two  circular  plates  of  metal  having  between  them  one  of  resin :  the 
upper  plate  wa*  furnished  with  on  isolating  handle  of  glass,  by  whioh 
it  was  to  be  raised  from  the  plate  of  resin;  and  the  latter  being 
excited  by  friction,  the  whole  constituted  a  kind  of  electrical  mschino. 
An  account  of  it  waa  given  in  Kosier's  'Journal  de  Physique'  for  1776, 
snd  Dr.  Ingenuous  afterwarde  explained  its  principles  on  the  Franklin 
theory  of  positive  and  negative  electricity.    ('  PhiL  Trana,'  1778.) 

The  efforts  of  Volta  to  improve  the  electropborus  led  him  in  1782 
to  the  discovery  of  the  instrument  which  be  desigDsted  an  electrical 
condenser.  This  is  rather  a  variation  of  the  former  instrument,  a 
plate  of  marble  or  varnished  wood  being  substituted  for  the  resin 
between  the  conductors.  A  wire  being  brought  to  the  upper  con- 
ductor from  the  object  in  which  a  faint  degree  of  electricity  exists, 
after  a  time  the  conductor,  on  being  lifted  up  by  the  glass  handle,  is 
found  to  have  received  from  the  object  a  considerable  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity. An  account  of  this  instrument  was  given  by  Volta  himself,  in 
tho  '  Philosophic*]  Transactions '  for  the  lame  year  (vol.  lxxiL);  and 
it  is  there  stnted  that  be  had  succeeded  in  ascertaining  by  it  the  exist- 
ence of  negative  electricity  in  the  vapour  of  wat-r,  iu  the  smoke  of 
burning  coals,  and  iu  the  gas  produced  by  a  solution  of  iron  in  weak 
sulphuric  acid.  With  this  instrument  Volta  employed  an  electrometer 
consisting  of  two  pieces  of  straw  suspended  in  a  glass  j*r,  from  the 
■topper;  these  diverged  from  each  other  on  bringing  an  electrified 
body  in  contact  with  a  ball  of  metal  connected  with  (be  stopper ;  aud 
by  means  of  a  graduated  scale,  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  waa 
measured. 

In  1777  Volta  invented  the  elegant  apparatus  which  is  called  the 
hydrogen  lamp ;  it  is  constituted  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  which 
is  made  to  issue  through  a  small  aperture  by  means  of  the  pressure  of 
a  column  of  water,  and  the  gsa  is  fired  by  the  spark  from  an  electro- 
pborus placed  below  it.  About  tho  same  time  he  diacovered  a  process 
for  determining  the  proportions  between  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and 
azote,  which  constitute  common  atmoapherical  air;  this  is  accom- 
plished by  introducing  a  given  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  into  a  glass 
tube  with  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospherioal  air,  and  tiring  it  by  the 
electrical  spark :  the  quantity  of  oxygen  waa  indicated  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  volume.  He  also  invented  the  instrument  wbich  haa 
been  called  the  electrical  pistol. 

But  the  discovery  by  whioh  the  name  of  Volta  is  chiefly  distinguished 
is  that  of  the  development  of  electricity  in  metallic  bodies.  A  series 
of  experiment*  judiciously  devised  and  skilfully  conducted  led  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  principle,  the  applications  of  which  have  since 
produced  such  important  consequences. 

Galvani  had  given  the  name  of  animal  electricity  to  the  power 
which  caused  spontaneous  convulsions  in  the  limbs  of  frogs  when  the) 
divided  nerves  were  connected  by  a  metallic  wire  [Galvahi]  ;  bat 
Volta  observing  that  tho  effects  were  far  greater  when  the  connecting 
n  consisted  of  two  different  kinds  of  metal,  inferred  from  thenoo 
*  principle  of  exciUtion  "a*^  «»' 
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developed  a  email  quantity  of  the  electrical  fluid,  which,  bning  trans- 
mitted  through  the  organs  of  the  frog,  produced  the  convulaivo  move- 
ments. There  diacoveriea  Volta  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  in  two  letters  add  re  wed  to  Mr.  Cavallo,  which  were  pub- 
liahed  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1783;  and  In  the 
following  year  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  Copley  medal,  in 
gold,  which  waa  awarded  to  him  by  the  aociety.  In  the  first  letter  it 
is  stated  that  when  different  metals  are  placed  near  each  other,  with  a 
salioo  liquid  between  them,  there  ia  produced  a  disturbance  of  elec- 
trical equilibrium,  one  metal  giving  a  portion  of  ita  natural  electricity 
to  the  other,  ao  that  the  latter  becomes  positively  and  the  furmer 
negatively  electrical ;  the  use  of  the  liquid  being  to  transfer  the  elec- 
tricity from  one  metal  to  the  other.  But  in  the  second  letter  Volta 
atatea  that  he  considers  all  conductors  of  electricity  to  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  one  dry  and  the  other  moist;  and  he  assumes  that 
electricity  is  excited  wben  two  conductors  of  cither  of 
are  in  contact  with  one  of  the  other  class :  an  idea  i 
with  that  of  the  supposed  actions  of 


I  experiments,  followed  up  during  seven  years,  led  Volta  at 
length  to  the  invention  of  what  is  designated  an  electrical  battery  :  it 
consisted  of  a  series,  of  cups  disposed  in  the  circumference  of  a  cu*ol« ; 
each  cup  contained  a  saline  liquid,  in  which  were  placed,  on  tholr 
edices,  a  plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  silver ;  and  the  upper  edge  of  the 
silver  plate  in  each  cup  waa  connected  by  a  wire  with  that  of  the  tine 
plate  in  the  nest.  This  apparatus,  which  waa  called  a  '  corona,'  was 
superseded  by  one  formed  on  the  same  principle  with  respect  to  the 
of  metal  plates,  which  ia  called  the  Oalvaoic  or  Voltaic 


pile.  Volta's 


of  h:» 


concerning  tbe  development  of 


electricity  by  the  pile  was  eent  to  tbe  Itoyal  Society  in  the  year  1S00 ; 
but,  in  consequent  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Franca,  one 
portion  of  the  account  could  not  be  sent  till  some  months  after  the 
first  had  been  received ;  and  in  the  interval  the  pile  was  constructed, 
and  many  experiments  were  made  with  it  in  this  country.  The 
paprr  appeared  however  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transections '  for  that 
'  (vol.  xa),  in  tbe  form  of  two  letters  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph 


year  I 
Bank; 


It  ia  remarkable  that  Volta,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  con- 

tho  animal  body,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  use  of  it 
as  an  instrument  of  chemical  analysis;  even  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  it  was  first  effected  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Carlisle.  He 
always  maintained  the  opinion  that  an  electrical  process  took  place  in 
the  pile,  and  that  a  chemical  action  was  merely  incidental ;  while  the 
English  experimentalists  in  general  couKidered  the  Utter  as  essential 
to  the  production  of  the  effects,  and  to  arise  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
metals  by  the  saline  liquid :  they  fonnd  that  the  pile  does  not  act 
whan  pure  water  is  interposed  between  the  plates,  and  that  its  action 
ceases  when  the  apparatus  does  not  continue  to  receive  a  aupply  of 


tetit 


i  that  the 
si,  and  partly 


to 


oxygen.    The  latest 
are  partly  electrical  and  electro- magni 

the  former  class  are  referred]  muscular  ocm tractions  anil  the  deviations 
of  magnetised  needles ;  and  to  the  latter  the  decompositions  of  material 
substance*.  It  may  be  observed  hers,  that  Volta  supposed  the  heart 
and  the  other  involuntary  muscles  to  be  ia  capable  of  being  excited  by 
galvanic  action — an  opinion  which  has  been  found  to  be  erroneous. 

By  tho  faculty  of  skilfully  combining  experiments,  and  a  profound 
sagacity  in  perceiving  the  consequences  which  might  be  deduced  from 
thorn,  Volta  was  enabled  to  make  many  important  diacoveriea  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  often  held  unfounded  opinions  of  the  causes  of 
and  be  does  not  appear  to  have  pursued  any  of  his 
■  as  to  arrive  at  mathematical  precision  in  his  results, 
i  he  erroneously  ascribed  the  properties  of  his  electro phorua  and 
enser  to  the  effects  of  ao  electrical  atmosphere  which  he  supposed 
to  exist  about  the  surfaces  of  bodice;  and  he  deceived  himself  in  con- 
aid  eriog  his  electrometer  to  bo  capable  of  measuring  with  accuracy  the 
intensity  of  electricity  in  bodies ;  when,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  in 
reality  fur  inferior  to  the  torsion  balance  of  Coulomb.  By  a  series  of 
experiment*  ho  succeeded  in  discovering  the  influence  of  conductors 
on  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  electricity ;  bat  it  was  reserved 
for  the  last-mentioned  philosopher  to  determine  by  experimeut  and 
by  mathematical  analysis  the  exact  laws  of  the  dissipation  of  electricity 
from  bodies  in  contact  with  air,  its  density  in  spheres  of  different 
magnitudes,  and  also  at  different  parts  of  an  imperfectly  insulating 
body,  and  the  influence  of  pointa  in  facilitating  its  transmission.  An 
inattention  to  accuracy  of  investigation  ia  considered  as  the  cause  that 
Volta  lost  the  opportunity  of  discovering  the  true  cause  of  the  de- 
opment  of  electricity  in  the  evaporation  of  water,  which  is  tho 
rtant  circumstance  in  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the 


most  important 
atmosphere. 

A  ool lection  of  the  works  of  Volta,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III., 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  was  published,  In  1816,  at  Florence,  under  the 
title.  *  Collosione  delle  Opera/  Ac  in  6  vole.  8vo. 

VOLTAIKK,  FrtANyOlS-HARlE  AKOUET  DE,  waa  born  at 
Chateossy,  near  Sccaux,  on  the  20th  of  February  1694.  His  baptism 
waa  deferred  to  the  22nd  of  November  in  the  same  year,  on  account 
of  his  feeble  health.    His  father  Francois  Arouet  was  Tresorier  do  ia 


to  a  noble  family  of  Poitou.  Voltaire  was  tbe  younger  of  two  sons. 
He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Urand,  then  under  the 
direction  of  tbe  Jesuits.  Bis  character  muat  have  already  developed 
itself,  if  the  story  is  true  that  Father  Lejsy,  one  of  his  instructors, 
predicted  that  ho  would  be  the  Coryphseus  of  deism  in  Franco.  On 
leaving  college  he  was  introduced  by  his  godfather,  the  Abbd  CbaVau- 
neuf,  to  Ninon  de  l'Encloe,  who  was  much  pleased  with  bis  lively 
manners,  and  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  francs  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  Tbe  abbe  also  introduced  him  to  that  brilliant 
society  in  Paris,  consisting  of  tbe  Due  do  Sul  ly ,  the  prinoe  of  Couti,  the 
grand-prior  of  Veodome,  the  abbe  de  Cbaulieu  and  others,  whose  con- 
versation confirmed  the  youth  in  those  loose  principles  which  he  had 
already  imbibed.  But  he  waa  not  entirely  CQgjuseed  by  the  pleasures 
of  Pans ;  he  had  already  sketched  hia  tragedy  of  '  CElipc,'  and  in  1713 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  poetical  piize  which  was 
awarded  by  the  French  Academy.  In  order  to  detach  him  from  the 
society  of  Psria,  hia  father  sent  \  oltaire,  in  1713,  with  tho  marquis  de 
Chiteauneuf,  who  was  ambassador  in  Holland.  Here  ho  fell  in  love 
with  a  daughter  of  Madams  Duooyer,  an  intriguing  woman,  who  had 
left  France  for  Hollaud  to  escape  from  her  husband,  and  had  embraced 
tbe  Protestant  religion.  It  is  not  clearly  stated  why  the  mother  dis- 
approved of  tbs  mutual  affection  of  her  daughter  and  Voltaire,  but 
she  complained  to  the  ambassador,  and  printed  the  correspondence  of 
tbe  two  lovers.  Voltaire  was  sent  baok  to  Fraooe,  and  with  difficulty 
reconciled  to  his  father,  who  complained  of  tho  libertinism  of  hts 
younger  son  as  much  as  of  the  Jansenist  opinions  of  the  elder. 

Voltaire  was  now  placed  with  a  prooureur,  but  the  practice  of  the 
law  waa  intolerable  to  a  man  of  bis  tastes  and  temperament,  and  he 
soon  loft  it.  A  friend  of  the  family,  M  de  Caumartin.  obtained  his 
father's  oonscnt  to  take  Voltaire  with  him  to  Saint-Ange.  Here  he  met 
with  the  father  of  M.  de  Caumartin,  who  had  been  familiar  with  the 
court  of  Henri  IV.  and  the  distinguished  persona  of  that  king's  reign. 
Voltaire  was  delighted  with  his  anecdotes  and  conversation,  out  of 
which  grew  the  idea  of  the  'Henriade.'  He  returned  to  Paris  with  his 
project  of  an  epic  poem,  and  his  noxt  step  was  into  the  Ba>ti)lo. 
Louis  XIV.  had  just  died,  and  his  memory  was  attacked  by  numerous 
satirical  verses.  Voltaire,  who  waa  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
well  enough  known  to  be  suspected  as  the  author  of  some  of  these 
verses,  and  without  further  evidence  he  was  impriaonod.  In  his  con- 
finement be  sketched  his  poem  of  the  '  Henriade,'  under  the  title 
of '  La  Ligue,'  and  completed  his  tragedy  of '  (Edipe.'  He  was  soon 
released  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  waa  satisfied  of  his 
innocence.  It  is  laid  that  about  thia  time  he  took  tbe  name  of 
Voltaire.  The  tragedy  of '  (Edipe '  was  played  in  1718,  and  waa  suc- 
cessful, but  the  author  was  Erst  compelled  by  the  judgment  of  tbe 
actors  to  insert  a  frigid  love  episode  in  the  '(Edipe,'  in  compliance, 
with  the  taste  of  tbe  times.  In  this,  his  earliest  work  that  is  worthy 
of  his  reputation,  Voltaire  commenced  that  war  against  the  priesthood 
which  ho  maintained  with  unabating  perseverance  to  his  dying  day. 
The  two  following  verses  bavo  beeu  quoted  as  the  manifestation  of 
that  hostility  to  the  ministers  of  religion  which  became  his  ruling 
pasaion  :— 

"  Sos  precres  ne  seat  pas  ce  qo'on  vain  people  pease, 
Kotre  credaUte  fslt  tout  tear  science." 

In  1721  Voltaire  accompanied  Madame  de  Rupclmonde  to  Holland, 
and  on  the  way  visited  Jean  BaptUte  Kouaseau,  who  was  then  at  Brus- 
sels. Voltaire  took  the  opinion  of  Rousseau  on  his  poem  of  the 
'  Ligue,'  and  read  to  him  tho 1  Epltre  ft  Urania.'  Kouaseau  re-paid  the 
compliment  by  reciting  bis  '  Ode  to  Posterity,'  which  Voltaire  told 
him  would  never  reach  ita  address.  Tho  story  may  not  be  true,  but 
it  is  at  least  characteristic  of  Voltaire.  They  parted  bitter  enemies; 
sod  from  that  time  Voltaire  was  tho  object  of  Rousseau's  implacable 
hatred. 

In  1724  the  play  of  'Msriamne'  appeared,  and  shortly  after  the 
'  Henriade,'  under  the  title  of  '  La  Ligue,'  but  without  the  author's 
consent.  The  poem  bad  been  read  by  Voltaire  to  his  friends,  in  order 
to  havo  the  benefit  of  their  criticism,  and  an  imperfect  copy  of  it  had 
been  surreptitiously  obtained  by  tho  AbtxS  Desfontainea,  and  printed 
with  somo  additional  verses.  The  author  however  could  not  obtain 
permission  to  print  it  himself,  for  there  were  various  passages  which 
gavo  offence  to  the  priesthood.  This  ia  the  statement  in  the '  Bio- 
graphic Universelle,'  but  it  is  said  in  Marmontel's  preface  to  the 
'  Henriade,'  that  the  first  edition  of  it  wss  printed  at  London  in  1723, 
and  that  aa  Voltaire  could  not  see  it  through  tbe  press,  it  is  full  of 
blunders  and  transpositions,  and  also  contains 
(lacunas).  It  ia  not  suggested  that  thia  edition 
though  it  may  have  been. 

A  personal  adventure,  the  particulars  of  which  are  unimportant  in 
a  geneial  sketch  like  this,  led  to  a  quarrel  with  hia  friend  the  Duo  de 
Sally,  and  ahortly  after  to  a  second  visit  to  the  Bastille,  where 
Voltaire  waa  confined  some  months.    On  being  released,  he  waa 

found  a  stato  of  opinion  mon  congenial  to  his  own  than*  in  France. 
Tbe  writings  of  Woo  Is  too,  Tiodal,  Collins,  and  others  of  tba  same 
class,  were  then  in  vogue;  freethiuking  opinions  were  generally 
diffused  ;  and  besides  this,  the  discoveries  of  Nowtos  and  tbe  philo- 
sophy of  Locke  bad  given  an  impulse  to  men's  minds  in  England, 
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which  placed  this  oonntry  at  that  time  in  a  higher  position  with 
rvgtwot  to  the  rest  of  Europe  than  ebe  had  previously  occupied. 
Voltaire  bad  Buffered  iojuetioc  in  Franoe  from  the  arbitrary 
Of  power ;  and  he  had  a  foretaste  of  what  he  migl 
Intolerance  of  the  church.  In  England  he  mw  a 
pereonal  liberty  wa»  secure,  and  in  which  the  priesthood  had  loet  the 
power  of  persecution.  His  reaklence  in  England,  and  too  aociety 
which  ho  saw,  exereieed  a  strong  influence  on  him,  but  it  waa  the 
relinioua  rather  than  the  political  freedom  of  England  which,  be 
admired.  HU  notion  of  liberty  waa  the  liberty  of  writing  againtt 
priests  and  religion.  In  England  be  wrote  hie  tragedy  of  '  Brutus,' 
and  in  1728.  according  to  Marmontel'a  preface,  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  the  '  Unmade '  which  the  author  himself  superintended. 
It  was  printed  at  London,  with  a  dedication  in  English,  by  the  author. 


i  wife  of 

1728,  and  not  1726,  whioh  is  a 


II.  The 


nU.ike  of 
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work  was  published  by  subscription,  and  produced  the  author  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  In  England  also  he  sketched  the  '  Lett  res 
Phllosophiques,'  called  also  the  ■  Lettrea  sur  lee  Anglais,'  whioh 
appeared  some  time  after.  His  residence  in  England  was  about  three 
years. 

Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  and  for  some  time  lived  a  quiet  life, 
dividing  his  time  between  literary  labour  and  commercial  specula- 
tion*, which  turned  out  profitable.  He  also  gained  some  mousy  in  a 
lottery.  In  1730  the  oeiobrated  actress  Adrienne  LeoeuTreur  died, 
and  the  usual  rites  of  sepulture  were  refused  to  her  because  she  was 
an  actress.  Voltaire  wrote  some  verses  on  the  mode  in  which  she  was 
buried,  full  of  indignant  invective,  and  immediately  withdrew  to 
Rouen,  pretending  that  he  was  going  to  England  in  order  to  avoid  a 
third  visit  to  the  Bastille,  which  he  apprehended.  At  Rouen  be 
printed  his  'History  of  Charles  XII.  of  .Sweden,'  for  which  be  had 
collected  materials  during  bis  residence  in  Enrlaud ;  and  also  his 
'Lettres  Philosophiquet.'  The  publication  of  the  Lettrea  raked  a 
fresh  storm,  the  violt-nee  of  whioh  teems  to  have  been  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  occasion  :  they  are  not  the  works  of  Voltaire  which  even 
his  enemies  could  most  complain  of.  Voltaire  got  out  of  the  way  in 
order  to  avoid  a  fre.h  exile,  which  was  denounced  against  him.  His 
friends  however  convinced  those  in  authority  that  tha  publication  of 
the  Lettres  was  owing  to  the  treachery  of  a  binder,  and  Voltaire 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  Paris.  But  the  '  Epttre  h  Urania,' 
which  had  born  long  in  manuscript,  was  now  printed,  and  the  author 
was  threatened  with  a  fresh  prosecution,  which  he  avoided  by  dis- 
ingenuously disavowing  it,  and  attributing  the  work  to  the  Abbe'  de 
ChauHeu.  who  had  been  dead  for  some  time.  To  eaoape  all  further 
trouble,  Voltaire  determined  to  retire  for  a  time  from  Paris.  His  own 
successful  speculations,  and  what  he  bad  inherited  from  his  father  and 
bis  brother,  bad  given  him  a  handsome  fortune.  He  had  also  formed 
a  connection  with  Madame  du  Chastellet,  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  du 
Chastellet,  a  woman,  though  fond  of  pleasure,  possessing  acquirements 
which  are  very  unusual  in  ber  own  sex,  and  not  common  in  the  other. 
(CHASTKtxrr,  Manquui  do.]  Her  studies  were  geometry  and  meta- 
physics, but  she  could  relish  poetry  and  polite  literature.  She  retired 
with  Voltaire  to  Cirsy,  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine, 
where  they  led  a  life  of  study  and  retirement,  interrupted  and  varied 
by  an  occasional  quarrel.  At  Cirey  Voltaire  wrote  several  of  bia 
plays,  'AUire,'  'Mahomet,'  'Merope,'  and  others;  and  hs  oollecled 
materials  for  the '  Ks.ai  sur  les  Mccurs  et  I'Eeprit  dee  Nations'  which, 
with  all  its  defects,  is  ons  of  his  best  works.  Here  also  be  finished 
his  '  Puce  He,'  which  hs  bad  commenced  eome  time  before.  Several 
fragments  of  it  bad  been  circulated  before  he  left  Paris. 

It  was  in  the  year  17S6,  during  his  reeidmce  st  Cirey,  that  a  corre- 
spondence commenced  between  Prince  Frederick,  the  eon  of  Frederick 
William,  king  of  Prussia,  and  Voltaire ;  it  began  by  Frederick  writing 
to  him  to  express  bia  admiration,  and  to  solicit  the  favour  of  Voltaire's 
literary  counsel.  Voltaire's  residence  at  Cirey  wsa  not  uninterrupted. 
Hs  visited  Parts,  and  also  on  son-ral  occasions  left  France,  but  his 
movements  are  not  easily  traced.  Voltaire  was  at  Brussels  with 
Madame  du  Chastellet,  in  1740.  when  Frederick  William  died,  and  be 
soon  received  an  invitation  from  bis  successor  Frederick  to  visit  him. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  new  King  of  Prussia  aod  Voltaire  took  place 
at  a  small  obatoau  mar  Clevee,  and  is  described  by  Voltaire  in  his 
amusing  Memoires.  When  Frederick  was  prince-royal,  be  had  written 
a  treatise  entitled  '  Anti-Machiavel,'  whioh  he  sent  to  Voltaire,  who 
was  then  at  Brussels,  to  correct  and  get  it  printed.  Voltaire  had 
given  it  to  a  Dutch  bookseller,  but  on  the  accession  of  Frederick, 
seeing  what  his  political  schemes  were,  and  anticipating,  as  he  says, 
the  invssion  of  Silesia,  he  suggested  to  his  majesty  that  thia  was  not 

•Machievel'  to  appear,  and  he  obtained 


precisely  the  time  for  the  '  Anti-M. 
the  king's  permission  to  stop  the 
visited  Holland.    But  the  booksel 


^j;  and  the 

king,  who  did  not  like  parting  with  his  money,  and  was  at  least  not 
sorry  to  see  bis  work  printed,  preferr»d  having  it  published  for  nothing 
to  paying  anything  in  order  to  stop  the  publication.  This  is  Voltaire's 
account  of  the  transaction.  While  Voltaire  waa  in  Holland  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  died,  and  Frederick  began  to  make  preparations 
for  his  campaigns.  Voltaire  visited  bim  at  Berlin,  but  on  Frederick's 
setting  out  for  Silesia,  hs  returned  to  Brussels.    From  Brussels  he 

'  '  M*h«n«i '  —  «*-4  (1741),  but 


though  he  had  at  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Flaury  to  hsve  it  acted  at  Paris,  the  representation  wss  prevented  by 
the  intrigues  of  some  sealota,  who  raw  or  affected  to  see  in  it  an  irre- 
ligious tendency.   '  Mahomet '  was  not  acted  at  Paris  till  1 751. 

On  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  in  1743,  Voltaire  aspired  to  fill 
his  place  ia  the  Acadeiuie  Francaise.  Tho  King  Louis  XV.,  his 
mistress  ths  Duchess  of  Chateauroux,  and  tho  public  wrro  in  his 
favour ;  bnt  Maurepas,  the  secretary  of  stale,  wss  opposed  to  him,  and 
successfully  intrigued  with  Boyer,  afterwards  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  to 
exclude  Voltaire  from  the  Academic.  Boyer  represented  to  the  king 
that  it  would  be  a  scandal  for  such  a  profane  man  as  Voltaire  to 
succeed  a  cardinal;  and  the  king  yielded  to  bis  representations. 

At  this  crisis  Franos  was  threatened  both  by  Austria  and  England, 
and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  Dnc  de  KicheUeu  and  the  favourite  mistress  oonceiv«l 
the  design  of  sending  Voltaire  to  him,  and,  the  better  to  conceal  the 
object  of  the  mission,  Voltaire  made  bis  quarrel  with  Boyer  a  pretext 
for  leaving  France.  The  king  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  Voltaire, 
who  was  well  furnished  with  money  for  his  journey,  set  but  for  Berlin 
by  wsy  of  Holland.  He  was  well  received  by  Frederick,  who  waa 
than  living  st  Potsdam  the  kind  of  life  which  ho  continued  ever  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  which  Voltaire  has  depicted  so 
inimitably  in  his  Memoires.  His  mission  waa  to  sound  Frederick  ss 
to  his  views,  and  he  succeeded  in  drawing  from  him  a  favourable 
declaration.  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  having  executed  his  commission 
better  than  most  diplomatists,  as  the  event  showed :  in  the  following 
spring  Frederick  made  a  new  treaty  with  Louis,  and  advanced  into 
Bohemia  with  one  hun  dred  thousand  men,  while  the  Austriana  were 
engaged  in  Alsace.  Bat  Voltaire  was  left  without  his  reward.  Tho 
mintroes  was  vexed  that  all  Voltaire's  letters  from  Berlin  had  patted 
through  tbs  hands  of  Madame  du  Chastellet,  instead  of  her  own  ;  aha 
revenged  herself  by  causing  the  dismissal  of  M.  Amelot,  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  from  whom  Voltaire  had  received  his  instructions, 
and  Voltaire's  hopes  were  thus  disappointed. 

The  mistress  herself  was  soon  dismissed  ;  and  on  her  death,  which 
followed  shortly  after,  it  wss  neceeaary  for  Louis  to  have  a  new 
favourite,  and  Mademoiselle  Poisr-on,  subsequently  known  as  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  filled  the  vacant  place.  Voltaire  was  already  acquainted 
with  her,  and,  as  he  say  a,  wss  in  her  confidence.  Through  ber  interest 
he  was  made  one  of  the  forty  members  of  ths  Academic,  in  the  place 
of  Bouhier  (1746):  and  ho  was  al*o  appointed  historiographer  of 
Franos,  snd  received  the  place  of  gentilbouiine  ordinaire  de  la  chambra 
du  roi.  "I  concluded,"  says  Voltaire,  "that  to 
fortune,  it  was  better  to  say  four  words  to  the  mist 
to  write  a  hundred  volumes.'* 

During  their  resides oe  at  Cirey,  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chastellet 
occasionally  vitited  King  Stanislaus  at  bis  little  court  of  Luneville, 
which  Voltaire  has  sketched  in  his  usual  happy  way.  Madame  du 
CliastsUet  died  in  the  palace  of  Stanislaus  (August,  1749),  a  few  days 
after  having  been  hrought  to  bed.  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  and 
resumed  his  literary  labours.  King  Frederick,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  induce  him  to  visit  Prussia  daring  the  lifetime  of  Madame  du 
Chastellet,  now  renewed  his  invitation,  and  after  some  hesitation 
Voltaire  went  to  bim  in  1760.  He  had  apartments  assigned  to  him 
at  Potsdam,  a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  a  chamberlain's  gold  key,  and 
a  cross  of  merit.  His  duties  were  to  correct  his  majesty's  writings, 
which  waa  rather  an  irksome  oosupation ;  and  Voltaire  could  not 
always  prevent  expressions  escaping  him  which  were  reported  to  tho 
king,  and  were  far  from  complimentary.  To  correct  Frederick'a 
without  laughing  at  them  was  impossible.   The  history 


i'r.nch 

of  his  residence  in  Prussia  is  briefly  sketched  in  Voltaire's  '  Memoires? 
Voltaire  at  last  got  away,  "  with  a  promise,"  as  be  says,  "  to  return, 
and  the  firm  resolution  never  to  see  him  again  : "  his  residence  in 
Prussia  was  three  years.  On  bis  return,  an  odd  adventure  befel  him 
at  Frankfort*  Hs  was  arrested  by  a  person  named  Frejfcag,  the  resi- 
dent of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Frankfort,  who  demanded  of  him,  in 
his  barbarous  French,  "  l'couvre  do  poeshie  "  of  the  king  his  master. 
A  few  copies  of  this  precious  volume  of  Frederick's  poetry  bad  been 
printed  privately  and  districted  by  the  king  among  his  favourites : 
Voltaire  had  been  honoured  with  one.  The  poetry  had  been  left 
behind  at  Laipcig,  and  Voltaire  was  obliged  to  wait  at  Frankfort  till 
it  came,  when  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  resident,  Frederick,  well 
knowing  Voltaire's  character,  probably  feared  that  he  would  make 
some  use  of  the  book  of  poetry  to  his  prejudioe,  as  it  contained  many 
aatiricj  reductions  on  crowned  beads,  aod  other  persons.  Even  after 
the  surrender  of  the  book,  Voltaire  and  his  niece  Madame  Denis,  who 
had  joinod  him  at  Frankfort,  were  detained  by  Freytag  on  some  mise- 
rable pretexts,  and  kept  prisoner  in  an  hotel  for  twelve  days.  He 
was  robbed  of  part  of  bis  property,  snd  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  detention.  At  lsst  orders  came  from  Berlin,  and  Voltaire  and 
his  niece  were  allowed  to  continue  their  journey  to  Mayence.  It 
waa  not  long  after  this  adventure  of  Frankfort,  while  the  memory 
of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  the  King  of  Prunit 
was  fresh,  that  Voltaire  wrote  those  'Mdmoires'  whioh  are  die- 
graceful  to  himself,  and  affix  infamy  on  the  name  of  Freds  rich.  It  ia 
said  that  ho  kept  the  manuscript  by  him,  but  that  two  copies  were 
made  without  his  knowledge,  a  statement  which  is  not  credible.  Upon 

the  king,  it  is  . 
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the  manuscript ;  but  one  of  the  two  copies,  thai  surreptitiously 
obtained,  was  printed  among  bis  posthumous  work*. 

After  »  short  time  Voluire  fixed  himeslf  at  Colmar  for  a  few 
months  (1754),  while  Madams  Deoit  was  at  Paria  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaininjt  if  be  could  .af.ly  return  there.  A  new  trouble  now  befel 
him.  A  Dutch  booku-Uer,  who  had  obtained  in  aome  way,  but  it  ia 
not  eatd  how,  an  unfinished  manuscript  of  the  '  Essai  eur  lea  Mcours  et 
l'Kapritdea  Nsions,'  published  it  under  the  title  of '  Abrogsj  d'Hietoire 
Cniveraelle,  par  M.  do  Yoliaire.'  Some  parta  which  had  been  pur- 
posely suppressed  by  the  Dutch  publisher  made  tho  work  appear  an 
ettaii  on  crowned  beads  and  priests.  Voltaire  got  the  genuine 
manuscript  from  Paris,  and  showed  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  menu- 


up 


tba*.  the  passAges  bad 


about  publiabing  his  works  under  assumed 
authorship  of  anything  when  it  suited  his  pui 
to  conjecture  how  his  manuscript  should  got 


scripts,  formally  drawc 

suppressed  with  a  malignant  design  to  injure  bim.  This  story  is  io 
many  respects  very  improbable :  Voltaire  had  never  bad  any  scruples 

ned  names,  or  denying  the 
i  purpose ;  and  it  ia  not  easy 
got  abroad  without  bis  con- 
,  :  that  the  real  manuscript  should  bar*  been  left  at  Paris,  and 
that  he  should  be  aide  to  recover  it  The  difficulty  is  hardly  diminished 
if  we  assume  that  Voltaire  had  possessed  two  copies  of  the  manuscript, 
la  (act.  the  mode  io  which  this  manuscript  full,  as  it  ia  said,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  publisher,  is  left  unexplained. 

At  length  wearied  with  his  rambling,  unsettled  life,  after  spending  a 
few  years  in  the  territory  of  Lausanne  and  in  that  of  Geneva,  lie 
bought  an  estate  at  Tourney  and  another  at  Ferney,  both  in  the  Pays 
do  Uex,  and  he  finally  settled  at  Ferney.  where  he  spent  the  last 
twsnty  years  of  his  bis  in  as  much  tranquillity  aa  his  character  would 
allow.  He  rebuilt  the  house,  laid  out  gsrdens,  kspt  a  good  table,  and 
had  crowds  of  victors  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  His  passion  for  the 
stage  was  unabated.  He  bsd  a  small  theatre,  in  which  he  aomotimes 
acted  himself,  and  occasionally  procured  the  services  of  the  first 
actors  of  the  day.  He  was  also  a  benefactor  to  the  neighbourhood. 
A  little  town  grew  up  around  him  out  of  a  miserable  Tillage ;  now 
bouses  were  budt  at  bis  own  cost ;  and  be  encouraged  and  produced  a 
body  of  skilful  artisans  who  became  celebrated  through  all  Europe. 
He  even  rebuilt  the  church  at  bis  own  expense.  But  his  hasty  pro- 
ceedings in  this  matter  brought  him  into  difficulties.  Hs  had  neglected 
certain  necessary  forms  in  bis  demolition  of  the  old  church,  and 
ordered  a  larg«  wooden  crucifix,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  porch,  to 
be  thrown  down.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the 
church  againat  theft.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  then*  irregularities,  and  Voltaire,  in  order  to  quiet  matters, 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  communion  in  the  church  of 
Ferney ;  an  set  of  undoubted  hyprocrisy,  which  however  wss  nut  tho 
only  one  of  which  he  was  guilty.  In  the  following  year,  1769,  the 
bishop  of  Aunecy  had  forbidden  all  priosts  to  confess  bim,  give  bim 
absolnton,  or  allow  him  to  take  the  communion.  Upon  this  Voltaire 
took  to  bis  bed,  pretended  he  wss  dying,  and  compelled  a  Capuchin  to 
edmiuieter  to  him  ail  the  officea  of  the  Itotnan  Catholic  Church  which 
a  true  believer  could  claim.  The  wbols  farce  was  certified  on  the  spot 
by  a  notary.  Tbs  philosophers  of  Paris,  whose  aoti  religious  opinions 
went  beyond  those  of  Voltaire,  looked  on  him  with  contempt,  and  all 
pious  Christians  were  shocked  by  the  hypocritical  impiety  of  aa  old 
man  who  was  now  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. 

During  bis  long  residence  at  Ferney,  Voltaire's  literary  activity  was 
untiring.  His  rancour  against  priests  and  the  Christian  religion  was 
now  grown  inveterate ;  and  in  the  retirement  of  hie  old  ago  he  poured 
forth  aa  unceasing  torrent  of  ridicule,  invective,  and  ribaldry  againat 
all  that  believers  in  ravslation  hold  most  sacred,  and  which  those  who 
refuse  their  belief  generally  treat  with  decent  respect.  His  works 
appeared  under  various  names,  and  be  never  (scrupled  to  disavow  them 
'  it  convenient,  though  such  disavowals  must  have  been 
oh  aa  nobody  can  mistake  the  authorship  of  anything 
I  Voltaire  has  written.  The  poem  of  the  '  Puoelle.'  which  he  had 
imenoed  about  1730,  added  to  the  number  of  his  enemies.  lis 
indecency  sod  tba  ridicule  of  sacred  things  shocked  all  sober  people; 
but  it  was  the  satirical  allusions  to  living  persons  that  raised  up  the 
most  sctive  enmity  against  tho  author.  It  is  probable  enough,  aa  he 
ssys,  that  he  never  intended  to  print  it  in  its  original  form ;  but  it  was 
well  known  to  his  friends,  who  bad  copies  of  some  cantos,  sad  parts  of 
it  had  been  recited  in  various  companies.  About  1766  it  appeared  in 
print  at  Frankfort,  though  with  the  title  of  Louvain,  and  Voltaire  din- 
avowed  it  As  usual,  it  had  been  printed  from  a  copy  which  had  been 
etoleo  from  the  suthor  or  his  friends  ("  AdvsrtissemeDt  des  edits urs  do 
1' edition  de  Kahl ').  a  misfortune  to  which  the  works  of  Voltaire  seem 
to  have  been  peculiarly  exposed ;  it  is  also  said  that  is  f^yWrr1  verses 
which  Voltaire  had  not  written,  and,  what  is  more  prol*ble,  "  other 
verses  which  he  could  not  allow  to  stand,  because  the  circumstances 
to  which  these  v«i»ee  alluded  were  changed."  Several  other  editions 
appeared  without  Voltaire's  consent ;  one  at  LoDdon  in  1767,  and 
another  at  Paris,  ia  1769.  It  wss  not  till  1762  that  Voltaire  published 
an  edition  of  the  '  Puoslls,'  which  was  very  ddkrant  from  all  the 
others,  and  purged  of  much  that  was  offensive :  it  was  reprinted  in 
1774,  with  some  .Iterations  and  considerable  sdditioM,  and  this  U  the 


host  of  enemies,  and  hs  had  to  defend  himself  against  their  incessant 
attacks.  He  poured  upon  them  invective  and  ridicule,  without  measure 
and  without  shame.  He  had  generously  offered  Rousseau  an  asylum 
in  his  house,  while  be  was  persecuted  fur  his  '  Etude.'  Rousseau 
refused  the  offer  with  his  usual  brutality,  and  Voltaire  repaid  him 
with  a  torrent  of  abuse.  His  correspondence  during  hie  residence  st 
Ferney  forms  a  valuable  part  of  his  works.  He  contributed  some 
literary  articles  to  the  '  Encyclopedic,'  which  was  then  publishing  st 
Paris  under  the  direction  of  I/Alembert  and  Diderot  His  corre- 
spondence with  D'Alembrrt  on  the  '  Encyclopedic'  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting; it  assists  us  in  forming  some  idea  of  the  state  of  trance 
at  that  time,  in  which  a  so-called  philosophic  party,  inconsiderable 
in  numbers,  was  opposed  to  a  huge  majority  of  ignorant  bigots  and 
hypocritical  libertines.  There  was  enough  of  superstition  and  in- 
tolerance to  excite  the  contempt  and  rouse  ths  indignation  of  all 
refiucting  men,  and  in  cstiuistiog  the  character  of  Voltaire  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  what  the  state  of  society  then  was.  He  had  be- 
come reconciled  to  bis  old  punil  Frederick,  and  kept  op  a  corre- 
spondence with  him,  though  he  "forgot"  to  burn  the  unfortunate 
'  Motnuirsa,'  Hs  also  corresponded  with  the  empress  Catherine  11.  of 
Russia,  whose  letters  to  Voltaire  are  some  of  tho  most  agreeable  in  the 
whole  collection. 

But  he  had  other  occupations  in  his  retirement  which  show  us 
another  and  more  pleasing  aide  of  hit  character.  He  heard  that  a 
gr.uid'Uieoe  of  the  dramatist  Comeille  was  in  distress.  She  waa  invited 
to  Ferney,  where  she  received  a  good,  and  it  is  said  "  even  a  Christian 
education,''  though  the  exact  meaning  of  this  expression  may  be 
doubtful  To  render  her  in  some  measure  independent  of 
Voltaire  undertook  an  edition  of  her  ancestor's  plays  with  notes; 
ths  profits  of  the  undertaking  were  given  to  her  for  her  marriage 
portion.  The  affair  of  Caias  is  well  kuowa.  This  unfortunate  old 
man,  who  was  a  Calviniat  was  convicted  at  Toulouse  (17(12)  of 
murdering  bis  son,  and  the  alleged  motive  was  to  prevent  him  embrac- 
ing the  Human  Catholic  faith.  The  father  wss  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  the  family  came  to  Geneva  for  refuge.  Voltaire  received  them 
kindly.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facta  of  this  horrible 
case,  and  wss  convinced  that  Celas  was  innocent  He  resolved  that 
jostles  should  be  done  to  the  unfortunate  family,  and  he  never  rested 


"and" 


till  he  had  accomplished  this.  J  .  | 
his  pen  were  employed  in  a  causa  which  was  worthy  of  his  beet 
powers.  If  his  hatred  of  fanaticism  stimulated  his  exertions,  it  must 
bs  allowed  that  his  generous  feelings  also  were  abundantly  proved. 
The  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  was  annulled,  and  the 
Due  de  Choisoul,  who  was  then  in  power,  made  amends  to  the  family 
of  Cslaa,  so  far  as  reparation  could  be  nude,  out  of  the  publio 
treasury,  for  the  wrongs  done  to  them  by  aa  ignorant  and  bigoted 
tribunal 

Voltaire  was  now  eighty. four  years  of  age.  His  niece,  Madame 
Denis,  who  was  weary  of  her  long  retirement  at  Ferney,  persuaded 
him  to  viait  Paris.  He  arrived  there  on  the  10th  of  l  ebruary  1778, 
und  waa  received  with  anthuaiaam  by  all  ranks,  exospt  by  the  court 
and  the  clergy.  A  succession  of  visitors  crowded  his  apartments, 
and  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement  A  violent  hemo- 
rrhage came  on  and  threatened  his  bis,  and  he  sought  a  reconciliation 
with  the  church  ;  he  said  he  did  not  wish  his  body  to  be  deprived  of 
Christian  burisl  The  Abbo  Gauthier  obtained  from  bim  a  declara- 
tion that  he  would  die  in  tho  Roman  Catholio  faith,  and  that  he  asked 
pardon  of  God  and  the  church  for  his  sins.  His  disorder  abated,  and 
ho  transferred  his  thoughts  from  ths  church  to  the  theatre,  where  ha 
had  been  a  frequent  visitor  since  his  arrival  at  Paris.  On  ths  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  he  was  present  at  a  sitting  of  the  Acadomie,  he 
attended  the  sixth  representation  of  bis  tragedy  of  '  Irene.1  Between 
the  two  pieces  his  bast  wss  placed  an  the  stage  and  crowned  by  all  the 
actors.  From  the  theatre  he  wss  accompanied  to  hie  hotel  by  crowds, 
who  cheered  hint  loudly,  and  called  out  ths  titles  of  bis  principal 
works,  among  which  the  '  PuoeUs '  was  not  forgotten.  Turning  to 
them,  he  said,  "  You  will  stifle  me  with  roses."  He  was  detained  at 
Paris  longer  than  he  intended,  chiefly  owing  to  the  management  of  his 
niece,  who  could  not  bear  to  return  to  the  solitude  of  Ferney ;  but 
the  delsy  wss  fatal  Voltaire's  feeble  frame  wss  exhausted  by  this 
round  of  excitement;  sad  his  literary  labours,  which  he  still  con- 
tinued, snd  the  immoderate  use  of  coffee,  brought  on  a  Strang  ury,  to 
which  ho  had  been  subject  Seeing  thst  his  strength  was  failing,  the 
Abbe  Mignot,  his  nephew,  brought  to  him  the  cure  of  St.  Sulpice  snd 


Hie 


literary  qu 
iageofVo 


ne*  Mignot  I 

Abbe  Gauthier. '  The  details  of  hU 
ha  seems  to  have  been  exhausted,  and  only  to  have  wished  to  < 
quietly.  The  Abbe*  Gauthier  signed  a  paper,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  was  sent  for  at  the  request  of  Voltaire,  but  found  bim  too  far 
gone  to  be  confessed.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  May  1778.  The  euro 
of  St  Sulpioe  officially  refused  to  inter  the  body  of  Voltaire,  but  at 
the  same  tims  he  renounced  all  his  rights  in  the  matter.  The  body 
was  taken  by  night  to  the  Abbey  of  Scellieres,  which  Mignot  had  ia 
oommendam,  where  it  was  buried,  on  tho  production  of  thu  reDunris- 
lioo  of  ths  cure  of  St  Sulpfeo,  the  certificate  of  the  Abbe  Gauthier, 
and  a  profession  of  'faith  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Homsa.'  msde  by 
Voltaire  about  six  weeks  before  his  death.  The  bishop  of  Troyes, 
Joseph  de  Barrel  hearing  that  it  was  intended  to  burr  Voltaire  in  ths 
Abbey  of  Scellieres,  issued  an  order,  dated  the  2nd  June  1778,  to  the 
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prior,  by  which  ha  forbade  the  interment.  The  order  came  too  late, 
lor  the  funeral  was  over;  bat  the  prior  lost  hi*  place.  The  Utter  of 
the  prior,  iu  reply  to  tho  biahop,  atntea  all  the  circumsUnoe*  of  the 
funeral,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  coniidered  the  body  entitled  to 
Christian  buriaL  Tho  bonea  of  Voltaire  remained  undisturbed  till 
the  ReTolutiou,  when  they  wera  brought  back  to  Pari*  and  interred  in 
the  Pantheon. 

The  worka  of  Voltaire  ar*  Inn*  arranged  in  the  edition  of  Lequien, 
Paria,  70  volumes,  8vo,  1820,  of  which  the  last  volume  conaiata  of  a 
copioua  index.  'Vie  de  Voltaire,  par  le  Marquis  de  Condorcet, 
Memcdres,'  Ac ;  vol.  i. ;  'Theatre,'  vol*,  it-ix.,  containing  hia  tragodiea 
and  comedies;  '  Diacours  iur  la  Trageaia,'  addressed  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke;  the  translation  of  Shakaperea  'Julius  Cxsar,'  4c;  'La  Hen- 
riade,'  vol.  x.,  with  tho  prefaces  of  thai  King  of  Pruaaia  and  Mannontel; 
'  Pucelle,'  toL  xi. ;  '  Poesies,'  vols,  xii-xiv.,  containing  hia  odea  and  hia 
miscellaneous  poems,  which  are  very  numerous ;  '  Esiaia  stir  lea 
Mceurs,' vol*,  xv.-xviii.;  'Steele  da  Louis  XIV".'  vola.  xix.  xx. ;  'Sieclo 
de  Lout*  XV.'  vol  xxi.;  '  Hiatoire  de  Charles  XII.,  vol.  xxii.;  '  Histoiro 
do  Ruaaie,'  vol.  xxiiL  ;  '  Annalea  de  1' Empire,'  vol.  xxiv. ;  '  Hiatoire  du 
Parlement,'  vol.  nr.;  'Melanges  Hutoriquos/  vols,  xxvi.,  xxvii. ; 
'Politique*  et  LegiaUUon,'  vols,  xxviii.  xxix,  of  which  the  UtUr 
a  full  aocouut  of  the  affair  of  Calaa ;  '  Physique,'  vol. 

contain*  hia  physical  writings,  which  were  composed 
i  intimacy  with  Madame  du  Cbaatellct  Among  these  is  hia 
'  Elctnen*  de  la  Philosophic  do  Newton,'  dedicated  to  Madame  du 
Chastellet  At  tha  time  when  this  work  was  written  almost  all  tbo 
French  philosophers  were  Cartesian* ;  Maupertuis  and  Clairaut,  both 
of  whom  were  then  very  young,  were  exceptions;  '  Philosophic,'  vol*. 
xxxi.-xxxiv.,  containing  hia  metaphysical  writings;  'La  Bible  expli- 
que*,'  to.  His  attacks  on  Christianity  aro  not  expressed  with  decency, 
and  he  is  guilty  nf  grots  pervrraion  of  facts.  Ilia  judgment  of  the 
1  writings  of  others  ia  neither  exact  nor  profound.  He 
an  atheist,  which  be  was  not  Voltaire,  though  a  deist, 
a  great  horror  of  atheism  :  and  in  reading  all  hi*  philoso- 
phical and  auli-religioua  works,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound  him  with  the  professed  atheists  of 
hia  day,  whom  he  hated,  or  at  least  affect*!  to  hate,  and  who  viewed 
hi*  deism  with  contempt  '  Dialogue*,'  voL  xxxv. ;  '  Dictionnaire  Phi- 
losopbique,'  vola.  xxxvi.-xllL,  a  work  which  show*  his  extensive  and 
discursive  reading,  hia  fertility  of  invention,  and  his  inveterate  pre- 
jodicea;  'Romans,'  xliii.  xliv.,  which  are  among  hia  most  amusing 
works,  though  in  many  respects  far  from  being  unexceptionable; 

voL  xlv.,  containing  among  other  things,  '  Lea  Question* 


sur  lea  Miracle*,'  in  lottors,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1705,  and 
after  the  essay  of  Hume.  There  ia  nothing  new  in  the  objections  of 
Voltaire,  which  are  in  substance  that  God  governs  by  unchangeable 
laws,  and  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  permit*  any  deviations  from 
them,  1  Melange*  Litterairea,'  vola.  xlvL,  xlvii. ;  *  Commentairen  sur 
Corneille,'  vols.  xlviii.,  xlix. ;  '  Correspondence  aveo  le  Hoi  de  Prusso,' 
vols,  l.-lii- ;  the  first  letter  is  from  the  Prince- Royal,  dated  Berlin,  6th 
August  1736;  the  last  in  this  collection  i*  from  Voltaire,  dated  Paris, 
1st  of  April  1778,  ataut  two  montha  before  hia  death.  '  Correepon- 
dance  avec  l'lmpcra  trice  de  Russia  Catherine  II.,'  voLliii.;  'Corre- 
spondano*  aveo  D'Alembert,'  vola.  liv.  lv. :  these  three  volumo*  are 
perhaps  the  moat  amusing  part  of  hi*  correspondence.  '  Correspon- 
donoe  QcneWo,'  vols.  lvL-lxix. ;  containing  letters  to  and  from  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  rank  and  literary  distinction. 

To  estimate  the  character  of  Voltaire  correctly,  and  hia  influence  on 
the  age  in  which  be  lived,  would  furnish  materials  for  a  largo  volume. 
He  has  been  the  subject  of  almost  unqualified  panegyrie  and  of 
unqualified  abuse,  but  ho  deserves  neither.  Education,  temperament, 
and  circumstances  placed  him  in  opposition  to  established  institutions; 
his  labours  were  directed  to  destroy,  not  to  reform  or  rebuild.  No 
man  saw  more  clearly  the  vicious  and  absurd  parts  of  existing  insti- 
tutions; bat  be  could  not  appreciate  the  value  of  that  which  had  been 
tented  by  experience.  Ho  had  no  veneration  for  antiquity. '  Hi*  habit 
of  viewing  the  ridiculous  side  of  things  beoamo  so  strong  ss  to  close 
his  eyes  to  pejpabla  truth*.  He  waa  the  great  Coryphtcu*  of  deism, 
and  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  hia  preceptor.  It  is  not  true,  as  it  has 
been  sometimes  aaid,  that  hia  object  waa  aolely  to  root  out  super- 
stition and  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the  church.  Hia  panegyrist 
Condorcet  distinctly  states  that  hia  avowed  object  was  to  destroy 
Christianity,  and  hia  sceptical  writings  render  such  avowal  unneces- 
sary: this  is  their  manifest  design.  He  had  no  deep  conviction*, 
except  we  allow  to  be  such  his  belief  thst  a  man  oould  not  perpetrate 
the  crime  that  Calaa  was  charged  with,  and  a  vague  indefinite  notion 
that  human  nature  was  better  than  priest*  and  bigot*  supposed  it  to 
be.  He  had  not  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  character  that  belong 
to  truly  great  minds,  and  he  was  apparently  incapable  of  friendship 
or  of  strong  attachment,  though  somo  instances)  are  alleged  in  which 
he  retained  his  friendships  to  the  close  of  bis  life.  His  moral  character 
partook  of  the  vices  of  the  ago  to  which  he  belonged ;  his  intellectual 
was  above  it  The  faults  of  hia  character  pervade  hia  writings.  As  a 
poet,  he  fails  to  movo  the  passions  strongly,  nor  doe*  he  touch  the 
more  delicate  sympathies  of  our  nature.  His  dramatic  writing*  are 
defective  as  dramas,  if  we  measure  them  by  our  standard  of  excellence. 
Ho  bad  studied  Sb.ak.pere,  and  be  allowed  him  aome  merit,  but  he 
M  of  the 


of  Shokspere ■  great  dramatic  art  appeared  to  the  poet  of  tb«  age  of 
Louis  XV.  merely  the  traits  of  a  barbaric  age.  Yet  his  dramatic  con- 
ception is  often  just  and  vigorous ;  many  of  his  scenes  have  great 
artistic  merit,  and  be  abounds  in  lofty  truths  and  generous  sentiment*. 
But  an  affectation  of  philosophy  ia  the  fault  of  all  his  writings  ;  be 
would  always  be  inculcating  what  he  considered  to  bo  great  truths, 
and  thus  wo  have  Voltaire  always  before  us.  It  is  an  es*e>nti*l  of 
dramatic  art,  that  the  author  shall  never  appear;  but  in  all  bis  writings 
Voltaire  is  always  apparent 

The  '  Henriade '  of  Voltaire  i«  (till  the  only  French  epic  The  sub- 
ject is  the  siege  of  Paris,  which  was  commenced  by  Henri  III.  and 
Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV.,  who  finally  entered  the  city. 
The  action  ia  confined  to  Paris  and  the  field  of  Ivry,  which  decided 
the  fortunes  of  Henri  IV.  It  has  accordingly  an  historical  basis  and 
the  main  event*  are  made  conformable  to  historic  truth ;  its  poetic 
part  co a siita  of  fictions  intended  to  aid  the  development  of  the  action, 
and  of  allegories,  which  are  feeble  aids,  such  as  the  journey  of  Discord 
to  Rome,  and  the  Temple  of  Love  Its  machinery  is  neither  original 
nor  grand,  and  it  is  deficient  in  striking  events.  It  contain*  a  lor* 
cpieode,  the  amours  of  Henri  and  I*  Belle  Uabrielle,  which  might  as 
well  have  lieen  a  separate  poem  for  any  connection  it  baa  with  ths 
main  subject  The  '  Henriade '  ha*  been  variously  judged  e»en  by 
French  critic*,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  has  pronounced  on  the  whole 
an  unfavourable  opinion.  The  author  worked  much  and  long  upon  it; 
for  he  had  the  ambition  of  raising  a  monument  which  should  stand 
by  tho  aide  of  the  epic  poems  of  Gree  e  and  Italy.  To  oeoy  it  all 
merit  would  be  absurd  ;  it  ooctaina  many  fin*  and  vigorous  passage*, 
but  of  all  the  longer  worka  of  Voltaire  it  is  perhaps  that  which,  to  a 
foreigner  at  least,  is  the  most  tedious,  except  the  '  Guerre  Civile  de 
Geneve,'  the  dullest  of  all  hia  productions. 

His  'Pucelle  d'Orleans'  has  been  already  mentioned.     The  •ab- 
ject, 
d'Arc 

of  Kiug  Charles  VII.  and  Agnes  Sorol,  and  tho  siege  of  Orleans  by 
tho  English.  Jeanne  is  armed  by  St  Dionysius,  and  goes  to  King 
Chsrlea  at  Tours.  The  poem  concludes,  after  many  adventures,  with 
tho  triumph  of  Charles.  Voltaire  aimed  to  rival  Arioato,  but  it  is 
universally  agreed  that  he  has  not  approached  him.  Even  in  it*  pre- 
sent form  the  '  Pucelle'  is  one  of  the  most  licentious  poems  of  modern 
times,  for  the  corrections  of  the  author  principally  related  to  the 
satirical  allusion*.  All  things  serious  and  sacred  are  treated  with 
ridicule.  The  poet  riota  in  bis  licence,  and  seems  to  exult  in  bis  coo- 
tempt  of  decencies  and  religion.  Proprieties  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance—all are  disregarded ;  the  '  Pucelle'  is  the  reflection  of 


ve,  tue  auupsi  oi  an  Die  productions, 

■  'Pucelle  d'Orleans'  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  *ab- 
if  one  can  describe  such  a  eubject  in  a  few  word*,  is  Jeanne 
%  the  Maid  of  Orleans.    Tho  poem  commence*  with  the  love* 


disregarded ;  the  '  Pucelle '  ia  the  reflection  of 
Voltaire  in  his  most  lively  and  most  extravagant  mood.  Tbe  poem 
bos  great  merit*  in  detail;  tbe  versification  is  easy,  and  many  of  the 
descriptions  are  beautiful ;  the  exordiums  of  esoh  canto  are  ju*tly  ad- 
mired. But  the  '  Pucelle'  has  fixed  a  stain  on  the  moral  character  of 
Voltaire,  for  which  aU  it*  beauties  cannot  atooo. 

The  fertility  and  facility  of  Voltaire  were  unequalled.  Hi*  great 
and  discursive  reading  supplied  him  with  an  infinite  variety  of  matter, 
whieh  he  moulded  into  every  variety  of  form.  Hi*  satire  and  his  aar- 
oaara,  and  his  sneer,  were  always  ready  and  alwaya  effective.  He 
seldom  rises  to  eloquence,  because  he  is  not  impassioned  and  sincere. 
Bat  he  never  sinks  into  triviality  :  he  ia  never  tiresome ;  be  is  always 
lively  and  amusing.  Clearness  and  precision  characterise  all  his 
writings.  When  he  is  superficial,  which  is  often  the  ease,  it  is  rather 
for  want  of  taking  pains  to  examine  hia  subject  with  sufficient  ear*, 
than  from  want  of  power  to  comprehend  it.  We  must  except  tbe 
coses  where  his  passions  were  concerned,  and  where  prejudices  bad 
become  inveterate.  Passion  filled  him  with  malice  and  bitterness,  and 
prejudice  made  him  blind.  His  historical  writings  and  essays  have 
great  merit  He  sketched  with  rapidity  and  force :  he  selected  whst 
waa  pertinent  and  characteristic ;  be  omitted  what  wss  trivial  and 
uielees.  He  set  the  example  of  a  better  handling  of  the  materials  of 
history :  he  waa  judiciously  sceptical,  though  sometimes,  from  deficient 
knowledge  and  prejudice,  unwisely  incredulous.  He  had  no  exact 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  or  even  of  tbe  Middle  Ago* ;  yet  his  criticism 
sometimes  sheds  a  ray  of  light  where  the  d ulnae*  of  mere  learning 
has  left  nothing  but  darkness.  Hi*  writing*  contributed  greatly  to 
the  amendment  of  tbe  penal  law  of  France,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
many  absurd  prejudice?.  That  they  tended  to  destroy  also  many  of 
those  notions  on  which  society  reposes  for  its  safety,  ia  not  and  cannot 
be  denied.  The  prodigious  activity  and  unwearied  industry  of  Vol- 
taire, hi*  long  and  brilliant  career  of  literary  success,  and  tbe  influence 
whioh  he  exercised  on  his  own  generation  and  that  whieh  immediately 
followed,  have  made  him  one  of  tbe  most  conspicuous  personages  of 
the  18th  century.  He  has  (till  many  readers,  and  probably  will 
always  have  some  His  best  writings  please  by  the  more  charm  of 
form,  independent  of  tbe  matter,  and  they  are  stamped  with  the 
impress  which  genius  alone  can  give.  The  influence  of  bis  opinion*  is 
probably  not  great  at  present  He  U  not  the  writer  for  all  age*  -.  be 
belonged  to  hi*  own  age,  and  that  is  passed,    [See  ScppLfM ittrr.] 

{Vie  de  Volutin,  par  M,  le  Marquis  de  Condorcet;  Mtmoirtt  pour 
eervir  A  la  Tic  de  it.  dt  Voltairt,  ocrits  par  lui-mAme :   fHnge  de 
Vollaire,  par  M.  de  la  Harpo ;  Biographte  VniterttUe,  art.  'Voltaire;* 
ffiWres  Computes  Ht  Voltairt,  Paris,  lSliO,  70  vols.  8vo.) 
VOLTERRA,  DANIELEDL   [Ricounaxw,  DaKixut] 
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VOllOSMARTY,  mihaly. 
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VONYISIN.   [Yaw,  VosJ 

VONDKL,  JOOST  VON  DEN,  tha  great  national  poet  of  Holland, 
wu  born  November  17th,  1587,  at  Cologne,  to  which  city  hi*  parent* 
had  retired  from  Antwerp,  in  order  to  aToid  the  persecution  to  which, 
being  Anabaptists,  they  were  exposed  from  the  religion*  severity  and 
jealouey  of  the  Austrian  Spanish  goTernmeat  A*  soon  however  as 
the  republio  of  the  United  Provinces  waa  established,  tbo  family 
removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  Vondel  continued  to  reside  during  hi 
very  long  life.  The  education  he  received  from  bia  parents  did  not 
ex  tend  beyond  the  ordinary  acquirement  of  reading  and  writing ;  for 
hie  father  was  only  a  tradesman,  as  ha  was  afterwards  himself,  dealing 
in  hosiery  as  his  ostensible  businou,  though  making  poetry  his  soricus 
occupation.  Mow  he  contrived  to  reconcile  literary  study  with 
business  we  are  not  informed ;  but  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
hia  attention  to  the  first  rather  obooked  his  success  iu  the  latter, 
since  he  seems  to  have  been  far  from  prosperous  in  trade  as  a  hosier. 
For  poetry  ha  is  said  to  have  evinosd  a  taate  very  early,  and  even  to 
have  given  evidence  of  bis  poetio  talent  when  ho  was  no  more  than 
thirteen.  It  waa  not  however  until  he  had  reached  double  that  age  that 
he  began  to  study  Latin.  Not  only  was  his  proficiency  in  the  language 
rapid,  but  a  decided  improvement,  both  as  to  style  and  ideas,  it  is 
said,  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  his  compositions;  yet  in  pro- 
portion as  he  caught  the  tone  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  he 
probably  lost  originality  of  invention  and  freshness  of  feeling.  His 
tragedies,  which  form  so  considerable  a  portion  and  so  important  a 
dws  of  his  productions,  show  him  to  have  possessed  far  higher  genius 
a>  a  lyric  poet  than  as  a  dramatist ;  for  tbey  owe  their  chief  attraction 
to  the  '  Iteien,'  or  choruses  with  which  they  aro  interspersed,  and 
many  of  which  are  splendid  lyrical  effusions ;  it  is  those,  in  fact,  which 
give  us  the  loftiest  flights  of  Yondel's  genius,  and  which  constitute 
his  chief  attractions  for  modern  readers.  A  selection  of  them  was 
made  by  De  Vrioa,  who  published  it  in  1820.  Among  the  more 
celebrated  of  his  dramatic  poems  are  his  '  Pahunedea,'  '  Gijebreoht  von 
Amstel,'  and  '  Lucifer/  The  first  of  these,  which  waa  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  fate  of  the  grand-pensionary  Barneveldt  [BARNEVaXDTl,  obtained 
for  its  author  both  political  and  literary  distinction  ;  for  though  not 
published  till  the  Prince  Maurice's  death,  in  1625,  it  waa  prosecuted 
by  those  in  power  as  treasonable,  and  as  libellous  on  the  memory  of 
thst  prince,  and  it  was  only  with  groat  difficulty  that  Vondel  escaped 
severer  punishment  than  a  fine  of  300  guldens.  On  the  other  hand  it 
obtained  for  him  the  highest  renown  both  aa  a  patriot  and  a  poet,  and 
paused  through  thirty  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
'Qijsbreoht,'  wbioh  waa  written  by  him  for  the  opening  of  the  now 
theatre  at  Amsterdam,  in  1437,  is  justly  considered  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, and  is  also,  of  all  his  dramas,  that  which  is  most  national 


in  its  subject.  Thst  however  which  poaseues  for  us  as  Englishmen 
almost  the  charm  of  nationality,  is  the  'Lucifer,'  for  it  may  be  con- 
M'iered  the-  precursor 


if.. 


jur  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which  it  anticipated  by 
fourteen  years ;  consequently  for  its  Mil  tonic  grandeur  and  inspiration 
it  ts  not  at  all  indebted  to  tho  work  of  the  English  bard,  nor  is  there 
reason  to  suppose  that  Milton  kindled  hia  flame  at  that  of  bis  illus- 
trious contemporary.    Milton  and  Vondel  wero  kindred  spirits. 

To  enumerate  here  chronologically  all  the  productions  of  Vondel, 
Dot  iu  the  drama  alone,  but  in  almost  every  other  species  of  poetical 
composition,  would  be  useless.  We  will  therefore  specify  one  per- 
formance, which,  bad  he  completed  it,  might  alone  have  secured  for 
him  the  reputation  of  an  epio  poet,  namely,  a  poem,  of  which  Cons  tan- 
tine  the  Great  waa  the  hero,  and  which  he  began  in  1632;  but  the 
death  of  hie  wife  shortly  afterwards,  caused  him  to  abandon  the  sub- 
ject, and,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  resume  it,  he  destroyed  the 
manuscript  The  loss  of  bis  wife  waa  indeed  a  severe  blow  to  him, 
for  it  waa  aba  who  had  chiefly  attended  to  the  concerns  of  their  bust- 
nsas.  From  »hat  time  his  circumstances  grew  worse,  and  his  embar- 
rassments were  afterwards  so  much  increased  by  the  conduct  of  a 
spendthrift  son,  that  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  he  was  glad  to  obtain  a 
situation  with  a  small  salary  in  a  bank  at  Amsterdam.  Even  there 
however  neither  bis  energy  nor  hie  genius  deserted  bim,  for  it  was  at 
this  period  that  he  composed,  besides  several  other  things,  his 
1  Jepbtha,'  one  of  the  beat  and  the  most  regular  of  his  tragedies.  At 
length,  in  1663,  bs  was  permitted  to  retire,  retaining  his  salary  aa  a 
pension  for  life ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  then  advanced  sgs,  ho  lived 
to  enjoy  it  many  years,  for  he  did  not  die  until  February  5,  1679, 
en  he  bad  attained  a  length  of  days  that  entitles  him  to  I 


[  the  patriarchs  of  literature  and  art. 
VOl'ISCUii,  FLAVIUS.  (Augusta  Historia.] 
VORONIKHIN,  ANDREI  N1KOPHOROV1CH,  a  Russian  archi- 
tect, was  born  in  1760,  among  the  peasantry  of  Count  Alexander 
Stroganov,  who,  having  heard  of  his  talent  for  drawing,  sent  him,  in 
1777,  to  Moscow,  in  order  to  be  properly  educated  as  an  artist)  and  he 
there  received  some  instruction  from  Basnenov  and  Kuxakov,  two 
eminent  architect*.  He  was  then  sent  to  travel  with  his  patron's  son, 
Count  Paul  Stroganov,  and  after  visiting  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  resided  for  some  time  st  Paris, 
diligently  profiting  by  the  opportunities  thore  afforded  of  pursuing 
bis  architectural  studies.  In  17»0  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  Stroganov's  protection  aoon  brought  bim  into  notice,  and 
obtained  for  him  employment.  Mere  employment  hoi 
more  than  ordinary  opportunities,  can  hardly  lead  to 
Bioa.  DIV.  VOL.  TV 


fame;  it  was  therefore  fortunate  for  Voronikhin  that  such  oppor- 
tunity was  given  him  in  the  erection  of  what  is  still  one  of  the  fiueat 
monuments  of  the  northern  capital  of  Russia.  It  was  in  1800  that 
the  Emperor  Paul  ooucoived  the  idea  of  building  a  magnificent 
cathedral  in  the  '  Nevskii  Prospect,'  to  be  dedicated  to  '  Our  Lady  of 
Kazan ;'  and  Voronikhin,  who  was  then  professor  at  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  was  appoiuted  architect.  In  the  following  year  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  edifice  was  completed 
and  solomnly  consecrated  in  September  1811.  Criticism  has  not  been 
•paring  of  its  remarks  on  this  piece  of  architecture;  because  the  prin- 
cipal facado  is  extended  by  a  semicircular  colonnade  it  baa  been  called 
a  copy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  on  a  reduced  scale,  whereas  there  is  no 
other  point  of  similarity  between  the  two  balldings.  Although  Voro- 
nikhin is  said  to  have  erected  a  great  many  other  buildings,  both 
public  and  private,  we  havo  no  sufficient  account  nor  even  a  complete 
list  of  them  ;  among  them  however  are  said  to  bo  the  oolonnade  in 
the  gardens  at  Peterhof,  the  terrace  a,  Ac.  at  Strains,  and  several  villas 
at  Gatchina  and  Pavlovaky.  Voronikhin  died  rather  suddenly,  Feb.  21 
(March  5),  1814. 
VORONTSOV.  [Wobokzow.] 

VOROSMARTY,  MIUALY  or  MICHAEL,  an  eminent  Hungarian 
poet  and  prose  writer,  was  born  at  Nyer  in  the  county  of  Fejervar, 
called  by  the  Germans  StuhlweUsenburg,  in  the  year  1800.  His 
father,  whom  he  lost  early,  was  ateward  to  a  nobleman.  Michael  went 
in  1817  to  Pesth  to  study  law,  and  in  1824  he  was  admitted  as  an 
advocate,  but  he  early  adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  In  1821 
appeared  his  first  drama, '  King  Solomon,'  founded  on  tho  History  of 
King  Solomon  of  Hungary,  and  in  1824  another  drama,  •  King  Slgia- 
mund,"  between  which,  in  1822,  was  published  his  romantio  poora  of 
the  '  Triumph  of  Fidelity.'  It  was  as  on  epic  poet  that  he  attained 
the  greatest  celebrity  :  his  '  ZaUn  FuUsa,'  or  Flight  of  Zaian,  his 
'Cserbalom,'  and  hia  'Tundervolgy,'  or  Enchanted  Valley,  the  first 
published  in  1824  and  the  last  in  1827,  are  considered  the  finest 
narrative  poems  in  the  Hungarian  language.  For  some  years  Voros- 
marty  was  editor  of  the '  Tudomanyos  Gyujtorneny,'  or  Repository  of 
Science,  a  monthly  magazine,  which  lasted  under  his  guidanco  and 
that  of  others  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  during  ite  con- 
tinuance the  chief  organ  of  Hungarian  periodical  literature.  He  waa 
afterwards  concerned  with  Bajza  and  Schedel  in  the  editorship  of  the 
'  AthewBum,'  a  periodical  not  unlike  the  London  1  Athonaram,'  which 
had  for  a  time  great  and  deserved  su costs.  In  1830,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  Academy  at  Pesth,  he  was  appointed  one  of  ite 
members,  and  soon  afterwards  its  secretary,  and  for  some  years  his 
life  flowed  in  an  unbroken  course  of  literary  labours  and  literary  fame. 
In  general  bis  reputation  stood  higher  among  the  educated  classes 
than  among  thopoople;  but  one  of  his  lyric  poems,  the  'Sxdxat,'  or 
Appeal,  written  in  1840,  enjoyed  a  doublo  success;  it  rose  at  ocoe  to 
a  strong  popularity  among  the  people,  like  that  of  the  '  Mareaillaiso' 
in  France,  and  the  Hungarian  Academy  presented  the  poet  with  a 
ducat  for  every  line.   Some  of  the  lines  of  the  'Sxdsat,'  the  subject 


of  which  is  the  fate  and  prospects  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  have  since 
acquired  a  melancholy  increase  of  significance  : — 


without 


"  For  earn*  there  will,  and  come  there  most, 
To  us  a  better  time. 

"  And  if  It  oome  not,  thea  com*  Death  , 
To  end  oar  dark  career, 
And  be  our  country,  drenched  In  Wood, 
Laid  on  a  glorloua  bier." 

It  was  natural  that  at  tho  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  the 
poet  of  the  'Saint'  should  be  called  on  to  take  a  part,  and  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  county  of  Bacaka.  Hi*  course  in  tho  Assembly 
however  was  far  from  meeting  the  approval  of  some  of  the  more  fiery 
imtriots.  The  popular  and  impetuous  Petofi,  the  Hungarian  Bums, 
was  so  indignant  at  ono  of  Vorosmarty 's  votes  that  in  a  poetical 
address  to  him  he  renounced  his  friendship.  [Petofi.]  On  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Austrian*  Vorosmarty  waa  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned as  a  member  of  soms  of  tho  revolutionary  committees,  but 
was  released  and  pardoned  after  a  short  imprisonment.  Such  however 
was  the  effect  produced  upon  bim  by  the  calamities  of  his  country, 
that  ho  sunk  iuto  a  deep  melancholy,  and  lived  for  two  or  three  years 
in  retirement,  without  suffering  pen  and  paper  to  ootue  in  his  sight. 
At  length,  in  1854,  his  friends  roused  him  in  some  degree  from  this 
state  of  depression,  and  he  undertook  a  translation  of  Shakspere,  some 
of  whose  plays  he  had  rendered  into  Hungarian  in  happier  days.  The 
task  w  ai  stall  not  completed  when  Vorosmarty  died  at  Pesth,  on  the 
9th  of  November  1856. 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  Vorosmarty  wo*  issued  by  his  friends 
Bajxa  and  Schedel  as  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Hungarian  olasaies, 
entitled  the  '  Netnteti  Kouyvtar,'  or  National  Library.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1847.  Tbo  divisions  adopted  for  the  writings  are  Lyrio 
Poetry,  Narrative  Poems,  Dramas,  More  Recent  Poetry,  Novels  and 
Tales,  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  in  Prose,  which  are  subdivided  into 
Essays  on  Language  and  Literature,  and  Dramatic  Criticisms.  The 
whole  are  comprised  in  one  thick  octavo  volume,  printed  in  double 
columns,  but  would  occupy  nine  or  ten  ordinary  octavos.  Vdrbe- 
msrty's  writings  are  more  distinguished  for  classical  correctness  of 
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are  written  in  hexameters  on  the  classical  model,  for  which  the  Hun- 
garian is  perhaps  belter  adapted  than  any  olh<r  modern  language. 
Hi*  lyric  a*  well  a»  his  epic  poetry  it  estimated  at  a  high  value  by 
native  critic*;  but  the  very  qualities  that  excite  their  admiration 
render  their  beauties  difficult  of  transfer. 

VORST,  or,  Latinised.  VO'RSTIUB,  CONRAD,  a  celebrated  German 
divine,  wax  born  at  Cologne  on  the  19tb  of  July  1569.  At  the  time 
of  hi*  birth  his  family  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
tome  years  after  bi*  father,  with  hi*  whole  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife  and  ten  children,  secretly  embraced  the  Protestant  religion. 
After  having  received  his  preparatory  education  in  a  villas;©  near 
Cologne.  Conrad  was  scot  to  Duaacldorf,  where  be  studied  from  1563 
till  1586.  He  continued  his  atudie*  at  Cologne,  but  was  prevented 
taking  his  degree,  partly  because  he  could  not  subscribe  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  partly  because  his  father's  means 
were  not  sufficient  to  allow  his  son  to  go  to  a  Protestant  university. 
For  a  time  therefore  his  learned  pursuits  were  abandoned,  and  Vorstius 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  a  mercantile  life.  What  enabled  him 
afterwards  to  continue  his  studies  is  not  said,  but  in  15S9  he  went  to 
Herborn.  whore  he  devoted  himself  with  great  success  to  the  study  of 
theology  under  the  famous  Piscator.  During  his  stay  there  ho  gained 
his  living  principally  by  giving  private  instruction,  and  in  1593  he 
went  with  some  of  his  pupils  to  Heidelberg,  where  be  was  honoured 
the  year  after  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1595  he 
visited  the  universities  of  Switzerland,  where  he  took  a  part  in  some 
of  the  theological  controversies  which  were  then  carried  on  there. 
For  some  time  he  delivered  lectures  at  Geneva,  which  were  so  well 
received  that  the  regnlr.r  professorship  of  divinity  waa  offered  to  him 
in  that  university.  But  about  this  time  Count  Arnold  of  Bentheim 
bad  founded  a  great  school  of  divinity  at  Steinfurt,  and  he  invited 
Vorstius  to  a  professorship,  which  he  accepted,  lie  soon  acquired  a 
great  reputation,  and  received  very  honourable  invitations  from  several 
universities;  but  all  offers  wore  refused,  partly  because  hi*  own  family 
ilid  not  wish  him  to  go  to  any  croat  distance  from  them,  and  partly 
because  Count  Arnold  wa^  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  The  readiness 
with  which  Vorstius  complied  with  the  count's  request  was  afterwards 
very  honourably  rewarded,  for  Vorstius  wis  raised  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  office  in  the  count's  dominion*.  About  the  year  1593  a 
report  got  a  road  that  Vorstius  bad  expressed  hiuiaelf  in  favour  of  the 
doctrines  of  Sucinus.  The  count  hearing  of  it  ocean  to  be  alarmed, 
and  requested  Vorstius  to  go  to  Heidelberg  and  clear  him>elf  of  the 
charge  before  tho  faculty,  which  had  conferred  upon  him  the  deip-eo 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Vorstius  succeeds!  in  clearing  himself  of 
Socinianism,  but  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  used  expressions 
which  might  seem  to  justify  the  charge.  After  having  expressed  his 
regret,  and  solemnly  declared  bis  abhorrence  of  the  opinions  of  Socinus, 
he  returned  to  Steinfurt.  Although  he  had  thus  outwardly  cleared 
himself,  the  suspicion  which  had  once  been  raided  could  not  be  allayed. 
The  matter  was  brought  to  a  crisis  when,  in  1610,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  the  professorship  of  theology  at  Leyden,  which  had 
beeouio  vacant  by  the  death  of  Arminiu*.  Vorstius,  after  some  con- 
sideration, accepted  the  offer,  although  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  would  have  to  encounter;  but  he  was  very  much 
preaeed  by  the  followers  of  Arininius,  and  he  also  hoped  to  find  a 
wider  field  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  powers  than  in  the  small  princi- 
pality of  Betitheiin.  Ho  went  to  Leyden  provided  with  the  most 
satisfactory  testimonials  respecting  his  orthodoxy  and  his  conduct; 
but  his  appointment  alarmed  tbo  Calviniatio  party  at  Leyden  and  in 
Holland  generally.  They  protested  most  vehemently  agaln*t  tho 
appointment,  and  even  solicited  tho  interference  of  foreign  universities, 
and  of  James  1.,  king  of  England.  The  work  of  Vorstius  on  which 
their  fears  and  accusations  were  chiefly  founded  waa  a  collection  of 
dissertations  which  he  had  published  at  Steinfurt,  in  1610,  under  the 
title  '  l>e  Deo,  sou  Disputatione*  decern  de  Natura  et  Attributi*  Dei, 
diverso  tempore  Steinfurt!  babibc.'  This  book  was  attacked  more 
fiercely  than  even  the  Koran  had  been  by  any  Christian  writer.  King 
James  I.,  after  having  read  tho  book,  found  it  full  of  heresies,  and  bad 
it  publicly  burnt  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  tandon  ;  and  he  recom- 
mended the  States  of  Holland  not  to  tolerate  such  a  horetio  within 
their  territory.  The  States  instituted  an  investigation,  and  aa  the 
contest  grew  hotter  every  day,  Vorstius  was  obliged  to  quit  Holland 
and  wait  for  the  final  decision  in  another  country.  The  King  of 
England  in  the  mean  time  wrote  a  tract  against  the  unfortunate  pro- 
fessor, declared  that  burning  waa  much  too  mild  a  punishment  for 
him,  and  threatened  to  cause  all  orthodox  Protestants  to  unite  their 
strength  against  the  Arminian  heresies.  The  synod  of  Dortrccht  at 
length,  m  1619,  brought  the  matter  to  a  close ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  English  deputies  at  this 
synod  that  Vorstius  was  declared  unworthy  of  the  office  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed,  and  exiled  from  Holland  for  ever.  For  two  years 
Vorstius  and  his  family  lived  in  concealment,  and  bis  life  was 
threatened  more  than  ono»  by  persons  who  thought  it  a  religious  duty 
to  kill  a  man  who  was  ca)>able  of  doing  so  much  Injury  to  the 
Christian  religion.  At  last  the  Duko  of  Holstein  offered  V  .rutins  rmd 
Jio  scattered  remnanto  of  the  Armmlans  a  place  of  refuge  in  his  own 
duchy,  and  assigned  to  them  a  tract  of  land,  on  which  they  built  the 
^Zol  W«lrtato««d*-  Vorstius  arrived  in  Holstein  in  the  summer 
of  1022,  but  he  was  taken  ill  soon  after,  and  died  on  the  29th  of 


September  of  the  same  year  at  Tonningen.    His  body  was  carried  to 
Friedrichstalt,  and  buried  honourably. 

Vorstius  was  a  pious  and  devout  man.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  he  had  adopted  the  Arminian  doctrines  previous  to  bis  going 
to  Leyden.  Bayls  justly  remarks  that  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies 
for  errors  of  which  he  waa  not  guilty  drove  bim  into  them  ;  for  thst 
he  was  an  Arminian  during  the  last  period  of  his  lifo  is  attested  by 
his  own  evidence.  Vorstius  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  great 
independence  of  mind,  and  of  sound  judgment  He.  wrote  a  great 
number  of  works,  most  of  which  are  of  a  controversial  nature,  and 
directed  partly  against  the  doetrioeB  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
partly  against  his  opponents  among  the  Protectants.  Some  fow  are  of 
a  devotional  and  religious  character.  Most  of  thorn  are  written  in 
Latin,  some  in  German,  and  some  in  Dutch.  Lists  of  them  are  given 
in  Jdchor'a  '  Allgemeines  Gelobrteu  Lexicon,'  and  in  Beyle's  '  Diction- 
nairit  Historiqne  et  Critique." 

(Sandios.  flibliothcca  Antilrinilartorum;  Qualterus,  Onttio  in  eftifsnn 
Conradi  Vortfii.) 

VOS,  MARTI. V  DE,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  painters  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  IS 20,  or  more  probably  1531.  His 
father,  Peter  de  Voe,  who  was  likewise  a  painter  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Antwerp,  gave  him  the  first  instruction  in  his  art,  and  be 
afterwards  attended  the  school  of  the  celebrated  Frans  Floris.  From 
the  school  of  Floris  ho  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  some  time  at 
Home,  and  at  Venice  with  Tintoretto,  whose  style  be  adopted,  and  for 
whom  he  painted  several  landscapes  as  backgrounds  to  some  of  hit) 
i  pictures.  He  distinguished  himself  in  history  nnd  portrait,  and! 
painted  many  portrdta  for  the  house  of  Medici.  After  a  stay  of  eight 
jeare  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  brought  home  with  bim, 
besides  other  studies,  a  large  collection  of  drawings  from  ancient  vases, 
4c,  from  Greek  and  lloman  monuments,  which  he  made  use  of  to 
great  advantage  in  several  pictures  of  feasts  and  such  subjects.  In 
1559,  shortly  after  bis  return,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Antwerp.  He  executed  an  immense  number  of  worka:  there  are 
more  than  six  hundred  print*  after  his  designs;  he  painted  more 
pictures  than  any  man  of  his  time.  He  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  died  Deceinl>cr  4th,  1603 ;  or,  according  to  the  common 
account,  in  l*rl. 

De  Voe  had  great  ability,  and  many  of  his  great  pioturea  are  composed, 
designed,  and  coloured  in  a  masterly  style,  yet  his  figures,  like  those 
of  his  model  Tintoretto,  arc  often  forced  and  exaggerated  in  their 
attitude*.  Ho  formed  a  good  school,  and  educated  several  excellent 
scholars;  the  most  distinguished  were  his  nephew  William  de  Voe, 
and  Wenceslaua  Koeberg-T  or  Coubergber. 

William  de  Vos  was  one  of  the  painters  whose  portraits  were  painted 
by  Vandyck  for  the  collection  of  the  distinguished  artist*  of  hit  time. 
Thero  were  several  other  painters  of  this  name,  of  the  svne  and  of 
different  families.  There  waa  a  Peter  de  Vos,  the  brother  of  Martin  ; 
a  Simon  de  Voe  (horn  at  Antwerp  in  1603,  and  died  in  166'i),  the 
scholar  of  Rubens,  who  excelled  in  |>ortrait  and  in  animal  painting  ;  a 
Paul  de  V'o»  (born  at  Aelst  about  1000,  died  in  1654),  a  celebrated 
battle-painter,  and  his  son  Cornelius,  who  was  a  good  historical 
painter;  he  died  at  Antwerp  in  1751,  a;ed  sixty-one.  There  waa 
another  Cornelius  do  Vos,  who  studied  under  and  imitated  Vandyck; 
and  thero  was  alio  a  Lambert  de  Vos  of  Mechlin,  who.  in  1574,  went 
to  Turkey  and  made  many  excellent  water-colour  drawings  of  Turkish 
costume.  A  volume  of  these  drawings  upon  Turkish  paper  Is  or  waa 
in  the  gymnasium  library  of  Bremen. 

VOSS,  JOHANN  HKINIUCII,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  February 
1751,  at  Sommersdorf,  near  Wahren  in  Mecklenbur;.    Hia  father  wan 
originally  a  farmer;  but,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  ton,  he  got  the 
office  of  collector  of  the  tolls  for  Count  Malxabn  in  the  little  town  of 
Peuzlin,  and  had  a  house  snd  the  privilege  of  brewing  and  distilling. 
In  this  place  Johann  Heinrieh  received  his  first  education.  He 
showed  such  an  extraordinary  memory  and  such  a  desire  to  learn,  that 
bis  father,  although   his  circumstances  were  continually  growing 
worse,  sent  him  to  the  public  school  at  Neu-Brandenburg.  Bene- 
volent friends  and  relatives  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  hi « 
education,  as  he  showed  all  the  turns  of  extraordinary  talent  Greek 
was  then  taught  at  Neu-Ursndenburg  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way. 
Voas  felt  it;  and  being  already  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  that 
language,  he  and  some  of  hi*  schoolfellows  had  their  weekly  meetings, 
in  which  tbey  communicated  to  one  another  what  they  had  learned  in 
private,  and  thus  studied  the  Greek  writers  themselves.  Gorman 
poetry  also  was  read  and  discussed  at  those  meetings,  snd  Vest 
already  commenced  writing  German  poetry  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  hia  friends  and  acquaintance*.    After  baviug  been  at  Neu- 
Brandenburg  for  two  years,  be  saw  ttiat  a  longer  stay  would  be  useless; 
and  ss  ha  had  no  meant  of  continuing  bis  studios  at  a  university,  he 
gladly  accepted  a  place  aa  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  •  country, 
gentleman  near  Penxlin.    He  entered  this  situation  in  1769.    An  he 
had  not  yet  been  at  *  university,  bis  salary  was  lest  tban  thst  of  the 
cook  in  tho  family ;  and  ho  had  to  endure  many  humiliations  which 
might  have  broken  his  spirits  if  he  had  not  thought  It  his  duty  to  hold 
out  in  order  to  get  a  small  sum  which  might  enable  him  at  least  to 
begin  hia  academical  career.    Another  oirenmstanoe  which  helped 
him  over  the  difficulties  of  hit  position  was  the  friendship  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  who  saw  the  gnat  Ulent*  of  Vose,  made  him 
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acquainted  with  the  German  poets,  and  drew  bia  attention  to  Stiaka- 
pere,  to  understand  whose  works  Vo*s  immediately  began  to  learn 
English.    Itoio,  who  waa  then  the  editor  of  th«  '  Gottioger  Musenal- 
manach,'  received  some  of  Voes  *  poems  aa  contributions,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  them,  that  he  invited  the  author  to  corns  to  Gtittiugrn, 
where  he  promiied  him  all  tho  assistance  in  his  ]x>wer.  After 
repeated  invitations  Vo-a  went,  in  1772,  to  Guttingen,  where,  through 
tho  mediation  of  Boie,  he  obtained  free  board  iFrciliaoh),  aud  also  tho 
means  of  making  a  small  income.    Uero  Voas  became  acquainted  with 
Heyne,  who  received  him  as  a  member  of  the  philological  seminary. 
The  inttueuce  of  Boie  and  of  the  numerous  circle  uf  aspiring  young 
men  thru  ah&enibled  at  Guttingen,  who  formed  a  society  under  the 
name  of  Hainbund,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  |>o*try  and  improving 
the  national  taste,  soon  drew  out  the  genius  of  Vosa,  and  he  took  a 
very  prominent  part  in  tho  proceedings  of  the  society,    lie  had  coiuo 
to  Gottingen  with  a  view  to  study  theology,  but  he  changed  his  views 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  phtlulogy,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  tho  office  of  teacher  in  some  puhlio  school.    In  bia  critical 
exercise*  in  the  philological  seminary  he  occasionally  differed  from 
Ileyne,  and  thus  excited  his  ill-will ;  the  consequence  waa  that  Voes 
did  not  attend  tho  seminary  so  regularly  aa  was  expected,  though  ho 
continued  his  studies  the  more  zealously  in  private.    This  ill-feeling 
between  Heyne  and  Voas  was  the  foundation  of  all  their  subsequent 
disputes  and  enmity.    During  his  stay  at  Goltingen  Voas  made  the  J 
acquaintance  of  Klopstock  and  Claudius  ;  and  in  1774,  when  Boie  left  , 
Goltingeti,  the  editorship  of  tho  '  Museualuianoch '  was  given  to  him.  j 
Id  1775  Vote  also  left  the  university,  spent  some  time  at  Hamburg, 
and  then  went  to  hia  friend  Claudius  at  Wandekcck.    In  1777  he 
married  Boies  youngest  si-tcr,  and  the  year  after  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  public  school  at  OtternJorf,  in  tho  county  of  Uadeln. 
Soon  after  settling  there  he  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  a 
German  translation  of  the  '  Odyssey  '  in  hexameter  verse  ,  and  in  order 
to  convince  the  world  of  his  competence,  he  published,  in  1780,  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  island  of  Orlygia  in  the  'Deutsche*  Museum,'  and 
another  on  tho  Oman  of  the  ancients,  in  the  'Gouiuger  Magnzin,' 
which  was  edited  by  Forster  and  Lichtenberg.    The  peculiar  modo 
which  he  adopted  of  writing  Greek  names  drew  upon  him  the  severe 
censure  and  sneers  of  Lichtenberg,  who  was  at  tho  same  timo  one  of 
the  chstnpion*  of  Heyne.    This  completed  the  breach  between  Voas 
and  Heyne,  and  the  disputes  with  Lichtenberg  continued  for  several 
year*,  and  became  at  hut  mixed  up  with  such  personalities,  that  Vos* 
found  it  nece<»ary  to  write  an  essay  in  vindication  of  his  own  charac- 
ter in  tho  '  DeuUchee  Museum."    In  17&1  Vos*  published  his  German 
translation  of  the  'Odyssey,'  which  was  received  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  all  competent  judges.    The  marshy  district  of  Ottern- 
dorf  being  detrimental  to  the  health  of  Voas,  through  the  influence 
of  his  friend  Count  Froderio  Leopold  Stolberg  he  was  invited  to 
the  rector-hip  of  the  gymnasium  of  Eutin.    lie  arrived  here  in  1762, 
and  his  circumstances,  which  had  hitherto  been  extremely  limited, 
were  soon  greatly  improved,  and  he  was  fuither  honoured  with  tho 
title  of  '  Hofiath.'    Being  thus  iu  easy  cireumslancus,  he  devoted  hia 
time  to  the  diachsrge  of  hia  duties  and  to  the  study  of  the  ancienta, 
whose  works  it  waa  his  pride  to  nationalise  among  his  country  moo. 
At  tho  same  time  he  continued  to  write  original  poems,  which  are 
among  the  best  in  the  literature  of  Germany.    In  1789  he  published 
bia  edition  of  Virgil's  'Georgia,'  with  a  German  translation,  a  com- 
mentary, and  several  engravings  representing  various  forms  of  ancient 
ploughs.    A  new  and  much  improved  edition,  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
1S00.    In  1793  he  pul-lished  his  translation  of  the  'Iliad'  and 
'  Odyssey,'  in  4  vols,  in  Svo  and  Mo.    That  of  the  '  Odyssey '  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  edition  already  published;  but  although  it  is 
mora  correct  its  character  is  leas  simple  than  that  of  the  fust  edition. 
During  this  time  he  waa  also  engaged  with  researches  on  ancient 
geography  and  mythology;  and  in  order  to  counteiact  the  views  on 
mythology  proposed  by  G.  Hermann,  in  hia  '  Handbuch  der  Mytho- 
logie,"  which  waa  extravagantly  praised  by  Heyne  and  bis  friend', 
Vosa  wrote  an  essay  on  Apollo,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  bis 
Letters  on  Mythology  ('  Mythologiscbe  Briefe,'  2  vola.  Svo,  Kunigs- 
berg,  1794),  which  were  mainly  directed  agalust  Heyne.    A  second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  these  letters  appeared  iu  3  vole.  8vo,  Stuttgard, 
1827.    No  year  passed  without  proofs  of  the  genius  and  learniug  of 
Vo*s.    In  1797  there  appeared,  in  2  vola,  hit  edition  of  Virgil's 
•Eclogues,'  which,  like  the  '  Gcorgics,'  was  aecoiupanied  by  a  German 
translation  and  an  excellent  commentary.    Two  years  later  he  pub- 
lished hia  translation  of  all  the  work*  of  Virgil,  but  without  a  com- 
mentary.   The  numerous  origiual  poems,  which  hsd  appeared  either 
in  small  collections  or  in  periodicals,  were  now  collected  and  published 
in  4  vola.  Svo,  1802.    This  col.vction  contains,  in  an  appendix,  an 
eaaay  on  (Jeruian  prosody  ('Zeilmrssutig  der  Deutachen  Sprache'l.  In 
this  year  he  also  produced  a  new  edition  of  his  translation  of  Homer, 
to  which  he  added  a  map  of  the  Homeric  world,  and  a  plan  of  the 
palace)  of  Odysseus. 

His  intense  study  and  incessant  literary  activity,  together  with  hia 
heavy  duties  as  rector  and  teacher  of  the  gymnasium  of  Eutiu,  and 
various  other  painful  occurences,  had  so  much 
tutiou  that 
i.hvsician  ut 
Duko  Peter 


t  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  in  his  office.  Hia 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  residence  in  Southern  Germany. 
:  Frederio  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  though  with  great  reluctance, 


not  only  allowed  Vosa  to  resign  hia  office,  but  granted  him  an  annual 
pension  of  COO  thaler*.  In  the  autumn  of  lboU  Vo*s  went  to  Jena, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years  in  private,  enjoying  the  friendship  and 
oa  tee  in  of  the  professors  iu  that  university,  and  of  all  the  illusUioua 
personages  then  assembled  a'.  Weimar. 

It  was  during  his  stay  at  Jena  that  be  wrote  the  review  of  Hoyne'a 
edition  of  Homer,  which  created  a  general  sensation  in  Germany 
(Jenacr  Allgem.  Literatur«ituug.'  for  May  lB03j.  In  1805  Vosa 
received  a  letter  expressing  the  desire  of  the  elector  of  Baden  that 
he  should  come  to  Heidc.berg,  aud  give  a  few  lectures  in  the  uni ver- 
ity; or,  if  his  health  should  not  permit  him  to  lecture,  tho  eleotor 
offered  him  a  pension  of  500  florins  if  he  would  merely  settle  at 
Heidelberg,  While  Vosa  waa  hesitating  whether  he  should  leave  all 
bis  friends  at  Jena  and  Weimsr,  a  seooud  letter  arrived,  ottering  him 
an  annual  pension  of  1U00  florins  if  he  would  settle  ut  Heidelberg,  and 
bv  bis  uit-ru  presence  give  lustre  to  the  university.  This  generous 
offer,  which  r*i»ed  him  above  all  want,  was  gratefully  accepted  ;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1605  Vosa  arrived  at  Hehlelberg.  The  mild  climate 
of  this  place,  with  its  beautiful  environs,  produced  a  great  ch.ngo  in 
him.  He  felt  himself  again  cheerful  and  young,  and  with  renewed 
ardour  ho  devoted  himself  to  his  literary  pursuits.  The  results  were 
itu[  roved  editions  of  his  earlier  works,  aa  well  aa  many  new  one*. 
Hi*  fourth  and  last  edition  of  Humor  appoarod  in  lsl4,  in  4  vola, 
and  a  revised  editiou  of  his  trauelaiiou  of  Virgil  in  1821.  Among  the 
new  translations  of  ancient  writers  which  appeared  during  bis  residence 
at  Heidelberg,  were  those  of  Horace  (loOtiend  1&21),  Hesiod  (ISOo), 
Iheociitus,  Bum,  aud  Muschus  (lM>i),  Tibullus  und  Lygdamus  (1810), 
of  which,  in  1811,  he  also  published  the  original  text,  corrected  from 
manuscript*,  his  treuslatiou  of  Arietophauee  0»21),  and  Aratus  (lolii). 
Yes  had  occasionally  translated  works  from  the  Kugliah  and  French 
into  German:  iu  1819  ho  determined,  in  conjunction  with  his  two 
tons  Hi  my  and  Abraham,  to  translate  Shaksper*.  The  work  was  not 
completed  til.  several  years  after  the  death  o;  Vosa  Thia  translation 
is  not  quite  what  it  ahuuld  be,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  bold  spirit  »ud 
of  the  unwtaried  activity  of  Vos*.  Iu  lfl-'J  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  entitled  '  Antisymbulik,'  which  was  directed  against 
tho  mythological  work  of  Creuzor,  The  second  volume  waa  edited 
after  his  father's  desth  by  Abraham  Vosa  Frederic  Stolberg,  who 
had  onto  been  a  kind  und  sincere  friend  to  Voas,  had  become  a  convert 
to  the  Human  Catholic  religion  iu  the  year  1800;  and  many  yoira 
afterwards,  in  1819,  Voas,  seeing  the  intrigue*  employed  by  the  Mystic* 
and  the  lloman  Catholics  in  Germany,  wrote  an  eaaay  called  '  Wie 
ward  Frit*  Stolberg  cin  L'nfrewr '  (in  i'aulua'a  '  Sophronizou,'  part  in.). 
Thia  was  the  opening  of  a  literary  campaign  against  Koman  Catholi- 
cism, the  Protestant  Mystios  of  Germany,  and  despotism  and  aristo- 
cratio  haughtiuosa,  for  these  were  tho  causes  to  which  Voss  attributed 
the  conversion  of  Stolberg.  The  smsation  which  these  attacks  created 
divided  all  Germany  iuto  two  panics;  but  both  agreed  that  Voes 
treated  the  friend  of  hi*  youth  too  severely,  aud  thsy  condemned  the 
peisunalitie*  in  which  ha  indulged.  The  truth  is  that  Voas  and  Stol- 
berg were  such  opposite  natures  that  they  could  not  understand  each 
other :  Vosa  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  real  cause*  of  Stolberg  * 
conduct,  as  has  since  been  made  evident  by  the  letter*  of  Stolberg. 
Voss  died  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  30th  of  March  1826. 

Jobaun  Heinrich  Vos*  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
modern  times.  He  possessed  a  geuerous,  upright  character,  without 
the  least  affectation.  In  his  family  and  in  hia  relation*  to  bis  friends 
there  was  a  kind  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  cordiality.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  his  own  opinions  of  what  was  right  and  wrong 
rendered  him  frequently  blind  to  what  wa*  good  in  other*,  and  made 
bim  appear  obstinate  aud  quarrelsome.    As  a  writer  Vosa  rauks  among 


the  first  that  Germany  cau  boost  of.    His  knowledge  of  antiqui  . 
immense^ and  the  life  of  the  auciauU  was  nearly  as  familiar  to  him  M 

and  Eclogues  are  among  the  best  that  bavo  been  written  on  "any 
ancient  author,  and  Niebuhr  used  to  say  that  nothing  was  left  for 
any  future  commentator  on  those  poem*,  for  Vos*  had  done  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Hois  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  modern  philology, 
and  worthy  to  stand  by  tho  side  of  Leasing  aud  F.  A.  Wolf.  A*  a 
translator  Vos*  t*  unrivalled,  and  the  principles  which  he  laid  down 
are  still  followed  by  the  best  translators  in  Germany.  No  nation  o( 
modern  Europe  can  boast  of  translation*  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Uesiod, 
and  Theocritus  equal  to  those  of  Vc*»,  which  arc  real  substitutes  for 
the  origiual*.  It  wa*  the  consequence  of  hia  own  peculiar  nature  that 
be  was  more  successful  is  hi*  translations  of  epic  and  idyilic,  than  of 
lytic  and  dramatic  poetry.  As  a  poet  he  must  be  classed  among  tho 
brsl  of  his  country.  His  expression  is  strong  and  vigorous,  hia  senti- 
ments true  und  pure,  and  the  amiable  part  of  the  German  character  u 
perhaps  not  seen  in  any  modern  poet  moro  clearly  than  iu  the  poem* 
of  Vena.  The  simplicity  and  the  natural  charm*  of  his  idyllio  poem* 
have  never  been  equalled  by  any  German  poet,  aud  hia  apico-ldyllio 
poem,  'Luiae,'  i*  the  most  beautiful  production  of  it  ■  kind  in  any 
language.  His  essays  have  been  collected  uudur  the  title  '  Kriusche 
Blatter,  ncb-t  Geographischeu  Abhaudlungeo,'  Stuttgard,  2  vols.  ovo. 
1b2U. 

U'aulu*.  Ltbtnt-  uwf  TUtikutulen  row  /.  H.  IW,  Heidelberg.  1820; 
Brufe  n>»  J.  II.  Von.  nets*  erlUulernden  Bttlagm,  edited  by  Abraham 
Voes,  Halberstadt,  3  vola  8vo,  le20-33;  Ulm  du  DUhitr,  J.  U. 
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VOSSItTS,  GERARD. 


VOtJET,  SIMON. 


ioau  Hie  city  01  Am«Kratm  lounaea  a  gymnasium,  lain 
Vossius  to  the  chair  of  hiatory.  Notwithstanding  the  oppoi 
the  University  of  Leyden,  Vossius  accepted  the  offer,  partly 
the  new  office  afforded  him  more  leisure,  and  better  opporti 


Kou,  by  F.  B.  Th.  Schmid,  in  Voia'i  Poetical  Works,  Ldprig,  1835, 
p.  i-xxxix.l 

VO'SSIUS,  OERARD.  As  hie  father's  name  was  Johannes  Voesius, 
he  called  himaelf  Gcrardua  JohannU  Vossius,  that  is,  Gerard  Vos>ius, 
the  eon  of  John.  His  real  family  name  tu  Vo«,  which  be  Latinised 
into  Vossius.  He  was  born  in  1577,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidel- 
bent,  whither  his  father,  who  had  onoe  resided  at  Roonnonde,  in  Hoi- 
land,  bad  gone  after  he  had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion.  In  the 
year  after  the  birth  of  lib  son  Johannes  Vossius  returned  to  Holland, 
and  settled  finally  at  Dortrecht.  Gerard  was  only  seven  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  began  his  studies  at  Dortrecht, 
and.  after  having  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  and  of  the  elements  of  philosophy,  he  wont,  in  1595,  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  the  range  of  his  studies  was  considerably 
extended.  In  1598  ha  took  his  degree  in  philosophy,  and  began  to 
devote  himself  with  great  seal  to  the  study  of  theology,  ecclesiastical 
hiatory,  and  the  Hebrew  language.  About  the  year  1G0O  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden  was  on  the  point  of  giving  Vossius  a  professorship, 
when  he  left  the  place,  being  invited  by  the  town  of  Dortrecht  to 
undertake  the  head- mastership  of  the  public  school  there.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Dortrecht  he  married.  His  wife  died  in  1607,  after 
having  borne  him  three  children.  In  about  six  months  he  married 
his  second  wife,  who  bore  him  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  all 
his  children  none  survived  him  except  bis  son  Isaac. 

Gerard  Vossius  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hugo  Qrotiua.  Grotius 
had  severely  chastised  the  Dutch  clergy  in  his  work  '  Pietas  Ordinum 
Hollandice,'  and  Voasius,  although  he  took  the  psins  to  avoid  being 
entaugled  in  the  theological  disputea  then  going  on  in  Holland,  was 
suspected  of  entertaining  heretical  opinions.  In  1614  the  profoseor- 
»Mp  of  theology  at  Stcinfurt  wss  offered  to  him,  and  owing  to  the 
hostility  which  some  of  the  Dutch  clergy  evinced  towards  hitn,  ho  was 
inclined  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  rectorship 
of  the  theological  college  at  Leyden  was  offered  to  him.  Vossius 
accepted  this  distinguished  post  to  which,  some  years  after,  the  pro- 
feoiornhip  of  eloquence  and  chronology  in  the  university  was  added. 
In  lOlS  he  publUhed  a  hiatory  of  the  Pelagian  controversy  ('  Hlstoria 
Pelagians'),  from  which  bis  enemies  inferred  that  be  was  guilty  of  that 
heresy.  A  report  also  was  spread  that  he  was  an  Arminian,  ami  a 
arcret  friend  of  C.  Vorstius.  All  this  increafed  the  number  and 
bitterness  of  his  enemies,  and  the  synod  of  Tergon  was  prevailed  upon, 
in  1620,  to  deprive  Vossius  of  the  rectorship  of  tho  theological  college 
at  Leyden.  The  synod  of  Rotterdam  however  restored  him,  in  1621, 
to  his  office,  on  condition  that  be  should  neither  say  nor  write  anything 
ngalust  the  synod  of  Dortrecht,  which  had  condemned  Arminianism. 
During  these  troubles  Vossius  tranquilly  coutiuued  his  studies  and 
literary  labours.  In  1624  the  University  of  Cambridge  offered  him  a 
professorship,  but  be  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  curators  of  tho 
University  of  Leyden,  not  to  quit  the  place,  and  the  States  of  Holland 
showed  him  their  esteem  and  confidence  by  commissioning  him  to 
write  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools 
in  Holland.  In  1626  another  unsuccessful  attempt  was  mads  to  get 
Vossius  over  to  England;  but  ho  continued  at  Leyden,  where  his 
lectures  and  the  reputation  of  his  learning  attracted  crowds  of  student*. 
Tho  work  on  Polagianism,  which  had  called  forth  so  many  enemies  in 
Holland,  gained  him  the  favour  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  procured 
Vossius  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  the  emoluments  of 
which  were  to  be  transmitted  to  him  at  Leyden.  In  1629  he  came 
over  to  England  to  be  installed,  and  after  having  been  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law*  at  Oxford  he  returned  to  Holland.  In 
16S0  the  city  of  Amsterdam  founded  a  gymnasium,  and  invited 

position  of 
because 
■  opportunity  for 

the  education  of  his  children.  In  1633  Voasius  wont  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  exerted  himself  to  raise  tho  new  establishment.  Although 
the  successive  losses  of  his  children  caused  him  deep  and  lasting  grief, 
he  did  not  allow  these  family  afflictions  to  interfere  with  his  official 
duties  or  to  interrupt  his  literary  activity.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1649.  One  day  when  he  was  ascending  the  ladder  In  his  library,  the 
ladder  broke,  and  Vossius  was  found  dead,  and  buried  under  his 
books. 

Vossius  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  and  had  a  powerful 
memory ;  he  boasted  that  he  never  forgot  anything.  He  wss  an 
humble  and  devout  man,  and  always  ready  to  serve  others.  Extremely 
esreful  in  employing  his  timo,  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  a  friend  to  atay 
with  bim  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  hated  nothing  more 
cordially  than  the  theological  squabbles  and  the  calumnies  with  which 
the  scholars  of  that  time  assailed  one  another.  Hit  writings,  moat  of 
which  relate  to  classical  antiquity,  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
necessary  to  a  scholar.  They  were  collected  at  Amsterdam,  1G95- 
1701,  in  6  vols,  folio.  The  following  list  contains  those  which  are  still 
of  great  value:— 1, '  Aristarchus,  aive  de  Arte  OraroroaticA  Libri  VII.,'  I 
4to,  Amsterdam,  1635,  and  often  reprinted  ;  2,  •  De  Historiois  Latin  is 

P^j  4to'  ^  1627 !  »  •econd  edition  appeared  at  Leyden, 

in  1051.  It  contains  on  account  of  all  the  writers  that  ever  wrote  on 
historical  subjects  to  the  Latin  language,  down  to  his  own  time.  3, 
•De  Historicis  Unccia  Libri  Tree.'  Of  this  work  a  most  useful  edition 
was  published  by  A.  Westermann,  flvo,  Leipsig,  1838,  which 


many  additions  and  corrections.  It  gives  an  account  of  all  the  Greek 
historians  down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  4,  '  Da 
Vetera m  Poetarum  Temporibus  Libri  duo  qui  sunt  de  Poetls  Onsets  et 
Latinis,'  4 to,  Amsterdam,  1652;  5,  'Do  Logicea  et  Rhetorics!  Naturi 
et  Conatitutione  Libri  Duo,'  4to,  Hags*,  1658;  6,  'De  Philoaopborum 
Seetu  Liber,' 4to,  Hagx,  1657. 

( Niccron,  Mtmoxrtt  da  Hommt*  IUtutra,  vol.  xiii ;  Colomceii 
Eyinloltr  O.  J.  I'ouii,  London,  1690.) 

VOSSIUS,  ISAAC,  a  son  of  Gerard  Vossius  by  his  second  wife,  was 
born  at  Leyden,  in  1618.  His  education,  like  that  of  all  his  brothers 
Mid  sisters,  wss  conducted  exclusively  by  bis  father.  After  he  bad 
completed  his  studios  he  travelled  for  three  years  through  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  during  which  time  he  collected  many  valuable 
manuscripts  of  ancient  writers.  Que  n  Christina  invited  him,  in 
1648,  to  Sweden,  and  Vossius  enjoyed  for  many  years  her  esteem  and 
friendship,  and  had  also  the  honour  of  giving  her  instruction  In  the 
Greek  language.  On  his  father's  death  the  professorship  of  history  at 
Amsterdam  was  offered  to  him,  but  be  refused  it,  snd  although  he 
occasionally  visited  bis  native  country,  yet  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  Sweden.  Sal  mssius  (Sautnaise)  was  one  of  the  scholars  whom 
Christina  drew  to  her  court,  and  for  whom  she  entertained  a  very  high 
regard.  But  Salmasius  always  treated  Vossius  to  an  insolent  manner, 
and  when  at  last  the  queen  was  informed  that  Vossius  was  going  to 
write  against  bim,  she  refused  to  admit  him  to  her  presence,  where- 
upon Vossius  immediately  went  back  to  Holland,  to  1658,  and  never 
returned  to  Sweden.  In  1663  King  Louis  XIV.  of  Franco  sent  him  a 
handsome  letter,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  partly 
a*  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  merita  of  his  father  Gerard 
Vossius,  and  partly  as  an  encouragement  to  Isaac  to  continue  his 
literary  labours.  Shortly  after  this  tbe  States  of  Holland  requested 
Vossius  to  write  a  history  of  the  war  between  England  and  Holland, 
and  on  bis  refusal,  be  was  deprived  of  the  pension  which  ho  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  This  appears  to  have  induced  him  to  leave  his 
country,  and  iu  1670  he  arrived  in  England.  At  Oxford  he  was  made 
a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in  1673  King  Charles  II.  made  him  a  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  assigned  to  him  apartments  to  the  castle,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  mi  th«  10th  of  February  1688  9.  The 
splendid  library  of  books  and  manuscripts  which  he  bail  collected, 
and  which  was  considered  one  of  the  most  complete  private  collec- 
tions in  Europe,  was  purchased  by  the  University  of  Leyden. 

Isaac  Vossius  wss  slmo.it  as  learned  as  his  father,  but  bis  character 
was  not  so  blameless.  When  bo  attended  Divine  service  in  tbe  chspel 
at  Windsor,  it  is  said  that  he  used  to  read  Ovid's  '  Atnores '  and  '  Are 
Amnodi,'  instead  of  his  prayer-book,  and  he  was  much  given  to  women. 
He  know  all  tbe  European  languages  without  being  able  to  speak  one 
of  them  correctly.  He  was  familiar  with  tbe  manners  and  customs  of 
tho  ancients,  but  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  the  affairs  of 
ordinary  life.  Although  a  canon  of  Windsor,  he  did  not  believe  in  tho 
Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  he  treated  religious  matters 
with  contempt,  although  in  all  other  things  he  was  exceedingly  credu- 
lous. Charles  II.  on  one  occasion  said,  "This  learned  divino  is  a 
strange  man :  he  will  believe  anything  except  the  Bible."  On  hie 
deathbed  lie  refused  the  Sacrament,  and  was  only  prevailed  upon  to 
take  it  by  tbe  remark  of  one  of  his  oolteaguea,  that  if  he  would  not  do 
it  for  the  love  of  God,  he  ought  to  do  it  for  the  honour  of  the  chapter 
to  which  he  belonged  His  literary  merits  are  groat,  though  his  works 
are  not  so  valuable  as  those  of  his  father.  Tbe  following  list  contains 
his  principal  works : — 1,  '  Periplus  Scylacis  Coryondensia  et  Anonymi 
Periplua  Ponti  Euxini,'  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  4to, 
Amsterdam,  1639.  2,  'Justinus,  Uistoria  Philippic*,'  with  notes, 
12mo,  Leyden,  1640.  3,  '  Ignstii  Epistola,  et  Itarnabm  Epistola,' 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  4to,  Amsterdam,  1646.  4,  'Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  do  Situ  Orbis,"  4to,  Hogs*,  1648;  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1700,  at  Franecker.  His  notes  on  Mela  are  chiefly  directed 
against  Salmasius.  5,  '  Diaeertatio  de  vera  ^Etate  Mundi,'  4 to,  Hagas, 
1059.  In  this  work  ho  endeavours  to  establish  the  chronology  of  the 
Septuagint  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text.  This  involved  him 
in  various  disputes  with  other  divines,  especially  Homo.  6,  '  De  Sep- 
I  tuagluts  Interpretibus,  eorumquo  Translations  et  Chronologia,  Lisser- 
tationes,"  4 to,  16C3.  7,  '  De  Sibyllink  aliisque  qua  Christ!  Natalem 
prasoeeaere  OracuuV  Oxford,  1679.  8,  'Catullus  et  iu  eum  Iaaaoi 
Voasii  Observationee,'  4  to,  London,  1G84.  9,  '  Variorum  Observe- 
tionum  Liber,'  4 to,  London,  1685.  This  volums  contains  a  number  of 
dissertations,  some  of  which  bad  been  printed  separately,  but  most  of 
thsui  show  that  he  bad  no  critical  spirit  10,  '  Observationum  ad 
Poinponium  Melam  Appendix,'  Ac,  4to,  London,  1696.  TbU  appen- 
dix is  an  attack  upon  Jacob  Gronovius,  who  had  censured  Voesius's 
editfou  of  Mela.  Isaac  also  edited  the  '  An  aides  Hollaodioe  et  Zelandiv, 
Sexcontorum  fere  Anuorum  a  Theodorioo  I  usque  ad  Tranalatutn  a. 
Jacobo  in  Pbtlipputn  Iuiperium,'  which  had  been  written  by  his  brother 
Matthias  Vossius,  who  died  before  the  work  was  completed. 

(NicxSroD,  M/noira  dtt  Homme*  Illuttru,  vol.  iiL;  Andreas  Biblio- 
theca  UeUfica;  Wood,  Athmee  Qxonicnict.) 

VOUKT,  8LMON,  commonly  considered  the  founder  of  the  French 
school  of  painting,  wss  bom  at  Paris  in  1500.    He  was  instructed  by 
bis  father  Laurent  Voust,  a  painter  of  moderate  ability,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  a  very  early  age.   Boron  de  Sancy,  French  ambes- 
I  sador  to  the  Ports,  took  Vouet  with  him  to  Constantinople  to  1611, 


uigmzec  Dy  uuu^ 


WACE,  ROBERT. 


t  painted  from  memory,  i 
Of  the  Sultan  Achmet  I. 


•  single,  interview,  an  excellent 
From  Constantinople  be  wont  to 
denies,  and  from  that  place,  in  1613,  to  Rome.  In  Van  too  he  w»i 
attracted  by  the  worka  of  Paul  Veronese,  but  in  Rome  be  forsook  for 
a  time  bia  stylo  for  that  of  Carravaggio.  Hia  reputation  procured 
him  a  pension  from  LouU  XIII.  while  be  wm  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
uj.ide  president  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke;  and  in  1627  Lonia 
recalled  him  to  Pari*,  gave  him  the  title  of  principal  painter  to  the 
king,  and  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  In  Paris  he  had  so  much  to  do 
he  found  occupation  for  a  numerous  school  of  young  painters, 
e  Le  Brun,  Le  Sueur,  Mignard.  Du  Fresnoy,  Testelin, 
r,  tho  elder  Dorigny,  and  severs!  others.  His  commissions  were 
i  that  be  was  obliged  to  entrust  nearly  the  entire  execution 
of  many  of  bis  works  to  these  painters.  He  painted  ceilings,  galleries, 
altarpioces,  small  religious  pieces  sod  other  easel  pictures,  aa  well  as 
portraits  both  in  oil  and  in  crayons.  He  painted  with  great  facility  in 
a  style  peculiar  to  him»elf;  it  was  gay,  yet  feeble  in  colouring,  owing 
to  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  composition  of  colour :  he  was  mannered 
likewise  in  his  drawing,  especially  in  the  hands  and  in  tho  brads, 
whk'h  be  painted  too  frequently  in  profile;  be  was  also  deficient  in 
invention  and  expression,  and  there  is  little  merit  in  his  compositions. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  defects,  Vouet  greatly  improved  the  French 
school  of  painting,  and  he  is  allowed  by  the  French  historians  of  art 
to  have  done  aa  much  for  painting  aa  Cornoille  did  for  the  drama 
in  France.  He  is  however  more  distinguished  for  the  ssveral  excellent 
naintiT*  who  were  educated  by  him  than  fur  his  paintings.  He  died 
June  30,  1649.  There  are  about  200  prints  after  his  works,  the 
principal  of  which  are— the  ehapel  and  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal ; 
some  worka  in  the  Hotel  de  Bullion ;  a  oeiliog  in  the  Hotel  de  Breton- 
villiers,  Ac ;  also  sltarpieoes  in  St  Eustache,  St.  Nicholas  dea  Champs, 
St.  Merry,  and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Francois  de  Pauls,  Place  Royals : 
there  is  likewise  a  good  picture  by  him  in  the  Aoademy  of  Painting. 
VRIES,  HANS  FREDEMAN  DE,  a  Dutch  architectural  and  per- 
r,  born  in  1S27,  at  Loeuwaarden  in  Friealand.  He  was 
i  at  Loeuwaarden,  to  a  painter  of  Amsterdam,  of  the 
name  of  GcrriUx,  and  designed  becoming  a  glw*  painter.  He  painted 
some  time  at  Mechlin,  and  settled  for  a  time  at  Antwerp,  where,  in 
ISO,  he  was  employed  with  other  painters  to  paint  the  triumphal 
arches  erected  in  honour  of  tho  entry  of  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip, 
He  afterwards  visited  many  cities  of  Germany,  in  all  of  which  he 
added  to  his  reputation  by  his  works.  Do  vries  was  a  com  plots 
master  of  perspective ;  he  published  a  treatise  upon  the  science,  which 
wss  afterwards  enlarged  by  Samuel  Maroloia.  His 
'",  are  very  true;  they  consist  of  gardens, 


building*; 


been  published  twenty  six  books  of  prints  by  him,  illustrating  various 
stylos  of  architecture,  with  views  of  buildings,  villas,  etc.  Hs  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  works  of  Vitruvius  and  Serlio,  which  he  studied 
in  the  Flemish  translations  of  Peter  Koek.  Hons  had  two  sons,  Paul 
and  Solomon  de  Vries,  who  painted  in  tho  same  style  as  their  father; 
but  though  wall,  with  less  success.  Solomon  died  in  the  Hague  in 
1004,  berore  his  father,  the  data  of  whose  death  is  not  known ;  the 
date  1688,  in  Pllklngtoos '  Dictionary '  (ed.  1828),  is  an  error.  Paul 
executed  some  extensive  works  at  Prague.  When  be  died  is  also 
unknown ;  he  was  living  at  Amsterdam  in  1004,  according  to  Van 
Mander ;  the  date  therefore  of  1  JOS,  given  in  PilkiogWs  •  Dictionary' 
as  the  year  of  his  death,  ia  also  an  error. 

Hans  ds  Vries  is  oalled  sometimes  Frisius.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
|  him  in  Van  Mander  s  work  Ltpe*  tier  Sekildert,  <fce. 

VKIES,  MARTIN  GERRITZON,  a  Dutch  navigator  of  the  17th 
century.  In  1643,  Van  Diemeu,  at  that  time  governor-general  of  tho 
Dutch  possessions  in  India,  gave  him  tho  command  of  an  expedition 
destined  to  examine  the  countries  north  of  Japan,  and  tho  west  coast 
of  Tartory  as  far  north  as  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  Vries  hoisted 
his  dag  on  board  the  Kastricum,  and  had  under  him  lienrik  Cor- 
neliasen  Schaep,  in  command  of  the  Breaker**,  Tbs  two  vessels  sailed 
from  Batavia  on  tho  3rd  of  February  1043.  They  wore  separated 
on  the  26th  of  May,  in  a  storm  off  Niphon,  and  did  not  meat  again 
till  September.  During  the  Interim,  tho  Kastricum  partially  ex- 
amined the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Pero  use's  Straits,  and  some  were 
accurately  delineated  by  that  navigator  and  Krusensteni.  When  Vries 
rejoined  the  Brackens,  he  found  the  captain  and  part  of  the  crew  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  Japanese,  on  a  suspicion  of  their  having 
smuggled  some  Portuguese  priests  into  tho  island.  The  prisoners  were 
not  released  till  the  24th  of  July  1 64  4.  A  brief  account  of  tho  voyage 
of  Vries  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1646.  Thevsnot  inserted  aa 
abstract  of  it  in  his  collection  of  voysgos  ;  tho  instructions  given  to 
Vries  have  hem  printed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the '  Philosophical 
Transections.'  D'AnviUe  corrected  a  part  of  the  coast-lino  of  tho 
Jesuits'  map  of  China  from  a  large  manuscript  chart  of  the  track  of 
the  Kastricum  which  oamo  into  his  hands.  A  copy  of  part  of  this 
chart  on  a  reduced  scale  was  published  in  the  sccount  of  La  Perousc's 
voyage.  Both  Krusenstem  and  La  P&rouse  speak  with  great  respect 
of  v rise's'  talents  as  a  navigator;  his  astronomical  observations  aro 
wonderfully  accurate,  considering  the  state  of  instruments  in  his  time. 
The  narrative  of  his  voyage  con  tains  some  graphic  details  respecting 
tho  appearance  of  the  country  ho  visited  and  the  customs  of  the 
Inhabitants.  Buache,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, calls  Vries  by  mistake  Uries,  snd  the  error  has  been  perpetuated 
in^the  Voyage  of  La  Psrouse.  ^  Of  the  history  of  Yri**,  prior  and 


w 


aoucre  ugypv,  Aiieruiumcr  {  uq  tuo  royal  iiavaria 
Academy  of  Science*,  particularly  as  to  the  Mi 
Egyptian  Antiquities  '),  Muucb..  1820.  This  w 
mouograph  '  Ueber  Hubert  und  Johanu  van  Eyck,' 


•  IVAAOEN,  GUST  AY  FRIEDRICH,  an  eminent  German  critic  and 

"  writer  on  art,  was  born  st  Hamburg  in  1704.  In 
he  prosecuted  his  early  studios  in  srt  till  they  were  for  a  t 
rap  ted  by  the  war  with  the  French.  After  wards  bo 
favourite  pursuits  with  fresh  seal  in  various  places  snd 
Munich ;  but  he  eventually  settled  la  Berlin,  where  he  some  years 
later  received  the  appointment  of  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
Paintings.  As  an  author  Dr.  Waagen  first  made  himself  known  by 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  'Ueber  die  in  der  konigtich  hair.  Samni- 
lung  der  Akademle  der  Wissensehafien  befiudlichen  Mumien  und 
aodcre  ligypt  Alterthumer'  ('  On  the  royal  Bavarian  Collection  of  the 

lummies  and  other 
was  followed  by  a 
i  Eyck,'  Breslau,  1 822  ;  snd 
by  a  controversial  work  '  Hirt  sis  Forscher  uber  die  Geechichte  der 
neuern  Malarei '  ('  Hirt  as  an  Inquirer  into  the  History  of  modern 
Painting'),  Berlin,  1832,  in  which  bs  defended  himself  against  an 
stuck  by  Hirt.  But  his  most  elaborate  work,  and  that  whioh  made 
him  first  generally  known  to  English  readers,  was  his  '  Kunstwcrks 
und  Kunstler  in  Englaod  und  Frankreich,'  4  vols.  Berlin,  1837,  of 
which  the  first,  relating  to  this  country,  was  translated  in  1838  under 
tho  title  of  '  Works  of  Art  and  Artists  in  England.'  A  new  and 
greatly  extended  edition  of  this  work,  or  rather  a  new  work  based 
upon  it.  wsa  published  in  English  in  3  voU.  8vo,  in  1854,  under  the 
tide  of  •  The  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain  ;  being  an  Account  of 
the  chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Sculptures,  Drawings,  Illuminated 
MSS.,  Ac';  and  a  fourth  and  supplemental  volumo  entitled  'Addi- 
tional Art-Treasures  in  Great  Britain,  being  an  Account  of  Forty 
Galleries,  visited  in  1854  snl  1856,'  Svo.  1S57;  he  also  rc-cast 
Kuglcr's  '  Handbook  of  Psinting :  German,  Ac,  School*,'  2  vols. 
1860.  Dr.  Waagen  has  had  opportunities  afforded  him  l*vcnd  any 
other  person  of  becoming  «wi»iHH  with  tho  contents  of  tho  Art- 
Galleries  of  this  country,  which  have  been,  both  private  and  public, 
laid  open  to  him  without  reserve ;  and  he  is  familiar  with  tbs  contents 
of  all  tho  principal  picture- gall  erics  on  tho  Continent.  Ho  baa  more- 
over dedicated  his  life  to  the  study  of  pictures,  and  bo  Is  regarded  as 


one  of  the  most  accomplished  living  connoisseurs.  His  carefully- 
conducted  survey  of  th*  picture-galleries  of  England  carries  with  it 
therefore  necessarily  a  great  amount  of  authority,  and  his  work  is  in 
all  respect*  the  most  complete  and  valuable  which  has  been  published. 
As  a  critio  in  ail  technioal  matters  he  is  eminently  learned  and 
judicious ;  in  ths  higher  mental,  poetic,  or  xsthvtic  qualities  ha  is, 
though  equally  conscientious,  less  trustworthy :  hi*  point  of  view  is 
too  exclusively  that  of  the  gallery  trained  connoisseur.  Thus  he,  in 
18S7,  published  a  useful  little  brochure,  'A  Walk  through  tho  Art- 
Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester:  What  to  Observe,'  in  which 
these  characteristic*  aro  strikingly  displayed.  The  only  other  work  of 
his  which  requires  to  be  particularly  mentioned  is  his  1  Kunstwcrks 
und  Kunstler  in  Deutschlend,'  2  vols.  Lsipsig,  1843-45;  but  he  has 
also  written  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rubens,  and  some  other  minor 
works.  As  director  of  the  gallery  at  Berlin,  to  Dr.  Waagen  was  assigned 
tho  task  of  nswly  arranging  that  noble  collection,  and  this  he  did 
upon  a  obro oologies!  plan,  by  which  the  progressive  development  of 
the  srt  in  the  various  countries  was  sought  to  bo  aa  far  as  possible 
illustrated.  This  method  of  arranging  pictures,  which  Dr.  Waagen 
was  tho  first  to  carry  out  to  its  lull  extent,  has  since  been  much 
canvassed,  but  it  is  being  followed  more  or  less  strictly  in  the  various 
galleries  of  tho  Continent.  In  England  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
with  admirable  taste  and  skill  by  Mr.  Scharf  in  arranging  the  worka  of 
the  old  toasters  in  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  and 
where  there  is  so  fine  a  collection  of  works  of  a  high  class  the  plan  is 
unquestionably  capable  of  producing  a  pleasing  as  well  as  an  instruc- 
tive result.  Dr.  Waagen  was  invited  during  one  of  his  visit*  to  this 
country,  by  tho  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  ths  future 
management  of  the  National  Gallery,  to  state  his  opinion  respecting 
the  arrangement  of  tho  pictures,  and  it  is  understood  that  bis  viaws 
havo  found  acceptance,  but  the  present  building  quite  precludes  tho 
practical  carrying  of  them  into  effect,  if  even  the  collection  were 
sufficiently  complete  to  admit  of  such  an  arrangement. 

WACE,  MASTER  ROBERT.  The  name  of  this  early  Anglo-Nor- 
man poet  is  variously  written  In  different  manuscripts  of  his  po 
snd  In  the  ancient  writings  which  make  mention  of  him.   The  i 
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are  Wace,  Quae,  Oace,  Guaze,  Huca,  and  HuiiUco, 
i  appear  to  be  abbreviations  of  Eostacha  or  Eustace.  11  is 
me  ia  likewise  doubtful,  aa  ba  never  stylse  himself  othar- 
wiaa  than  '  Master  Wace.'  Du  Cong*  supposed  it  to  havo  been 
Matthew,  and  Huat  ia  tbe  first  writsr  who  calls  him  Robert.  He  was 
bom  in  tlis  island  of  Jersey  about  the  year  1 1 1*2,  and  received  bis 
early  education  at  Caeo  ;  he  completed  his  studies,  which  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  connected  with  the  clerical  profession,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  some  time  in  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Franco,  and  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Caen,  where  Henry  I.  usually  held  bis  oourt 
In  this  town  he  spent  tbe  greatest  portion  of  bis  life ;  hia  chief  occu- 
pation was  the  composition  of  metrical  romances,  so  ceiled  from  thoir 
being  written  in  the  Roman  or  vulgar  di  dect  l  lie  •  Hainan  du  Kon.' 
which  be  commenced  in  1160,  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II.,  and  was 
presented  to  him  by  Waoe  in  person,  who  was  rewarded  with  a 
eanonry  in  the  cathedral  church  of  liayeuz;  this  preferment,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  capitularies  of  that  church,  ho  held  from  1161  to 
1171,  Aa  he  frequently  styles  himself  'clerc  liaant,'  reading  clerk,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  bo  was  attached  to  tbe  private  chapel  of 
Hsbry  II.  He  complain*  however,  and  that  somewhat  bitterly,  that 
the  reward  he  received  from  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  neither  answered 
hie  anticipations  nor  came  up  to  the  promises  they  had  made  hint. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in 

The  principal  detail*  in 
given  to  us  by  himself  in  hia  ■  Roman  du  Rou.' 


te  up  to  tbe  promises  they  had  made  h 

England,  about  the  year  1164. 

a  this  brief  notice  of  the  Ufa  of  Waoe, 


t  a  metre  est  enev*  sa 
Si  I'mi  denude  qui  p>  diet  f 
Ki  ceste  estuire£  en  Ramus  mis 
Jo$diedirsi  kejotoi, 
Wsce.  de  lisle  de  Ueraul. 
Ki  est  i  n  ttiti  »<r»  ucciacnt. 
Al  ru-a ||  <le  Normendic  appcut.^ 
En  I'jsle  lie  Gcrsul  fu  net. 
A  Com  fu  petit  partes, 
Itoee  •*  fu  s  Ictm  mis, 
Puis  fu  longrs  en  Franc*  sprit. 
Qusnd  de  France  jn  rep»ir»l,f  f 
A  Csea  lun^ei  conTtr»*i ;  Jj 
De  Komsns  fere  m'entrcans, 
Mult  A£  en  ecris  et  mult  en 
Psr  Lieu  ate  Ml  e  par  li  Kci 
AltrclU  fun  U  scrrlr  ne  deU 
Me  fut  donr.ee,  I>ex 
A  bairucs  une  provende  ; 
Del  rej  Henri  %eg und  eo*  di. 
Ncvou  llcnrfi,  pcre  Henri." 


[•Longue.] 

[tQul  dit  eels.] 
(I  Hlttotre.) 

•J  Fief.    lApp  ttitnt] 

[ft  Je  revim.] 
lUDsawerat.)  , 


svmt», 

ten  As.  [iiBeani 

Kei  [  Aide- 

ne  del.  t«i«J  Auti 
rcntle. 


coup.] 
Autre  exccptii  luL] 


[see  prcbtndc] 


Tbo  rhymed  chronicle  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  is  entitled 
1  Le  Roman  du  Rou  (Hollo)  et  dca  Dues  de  Normandie,'  and  ia  the  best 
kuot»n  of  the  writings  of  Wsce;  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  language  and  as  an  historical  document,  which,  though 
incorrect  in  some  of  its  details  and  sometimes  inexact  in  its  dates, 
presents  a  faithful  picture  of  society  during  ll  at  period.  It  contains 
the  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  from  the  first  invasion  by 
Rollo  down  to  the  eighth  year  of  King  Henry  1.,  and  not  simply,  aa 
H  alia  in  states,  tho  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Nermaua.  The  first,  or  introductory  part,  is  written 
in  linca  of  eight  syllables,  and  presents  us  with  the  history  of  tbe  first 
irruption  of  tbe  Normans  into  England  and  France.  The  second  part 
or  section  is  written  in  Alexandrine  verse,  and  relates  the  principal 
events  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Rollo ;  tbe  third ,  in  the  same 
metre,  the  bittory  of  William  Longsword  and  his  son  Richard,  the 
firkt  Duke  of  Normandy  of  that  name ;  in  tbe  fourth  part,  which  is 
alone  longer  than  the  three  preceding,  be  resumes  the  eigbt-tyllsble 
inrssure,  nnd  presents  us  with  a  sequel  of  the  history  of  Richsrd,  aud 
that  of  hi*  successors  to  the  year  1106.  The  whole  poem  contains 
exactly  16,547  verses.  He  generally  follow*  Dudon  and  William  of 
Jumiege*  as  his  guides  in  tbo  relation  of  historical  facts,  but  he  adds 
many  interesting  and  carious  details  which  he  reports  to  have  received 
from  hearsay. 

Hia  description  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  ia  given  with  considerable 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  bas  been  largely  drawn  upon  by  succeeding 
historians.  Among  the  disadvantage*  under  which  the  English 
laboured,  Waoe  nave  that  they  could  not  fight  on  horseback,  nor 
shelter  themselves  under  a  buckler  with  one  band,  while  with  the 
other  they  directed  their  blows  o  gainst  the  enemy. 

Tbe  other  chief  recognised  poem  of  Wace  ia  'Le  Brut  d'Angle- 
tcrre,'  a  work  which  preceded  bis  •  Roman  du  Rou.'  The  date  of  it  as 
ascertained  by  some  lines  near  the  eud  of  the  poem  ia  1155.  Tbe 
principal  incidents  in  it  are  derived  from  a  Latin  translation,  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  of  a  poem  composed  in  the  dialect  of  Lower 
Brittany.  The  subject  of  it  is  a  certain  Unit  us,  who  is  imagined  to 
hate  been  the  gnat  grandson  of  .Eneas,  and  who  ruled  over  Great 
Britain.  It  contains  nearly  eighteen  hundred  lines,  in  the  same  metre 
as  those  abovo  quoted,  aud  la  by  some  supposed  to  havo  been  the 


goes  back  to  Rollo.  It  is  a  short  poem  of  only  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  Alexandrine  verses,  and  is  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  '  Mcmoires  de  la  Socio  t<5  des  Anticiuaires  de  Is  Noruiaodie,'  p  144. 
It  mu*t  have  been  written  later  than  1173,  as  it  makes  mention  of  the 
troubles  excited  in  Normandy  during  that  year  by  the  revolt  of  the 
sous  of  Henry  II.  against  their  father. 

The  other  two  remaiuiug  poems  of  Wsee  possets  lest  interest,  and 
are  not  so  generally  known.  The  first  of  them  is  entitled  'L'Esta- 
blLaBement  de  la  Feste  de  la  Conception,  dicte  la  Fette  as  Norinands;  * 
the  second,  '  La  Vie  de  S.  Nicolas,'  of  which  Uickes  has  published 


Ths  above  mentioned  works  are  the  only  ones  which  have  been 
preserved,  and  on  their  authenticity  no  doubt  exists.  Two  other 
poems  have  ben  ascribed  to  him,  'Le  Roman  du  Chevalier  au  Lion,' 
and  '  I-«  Roman  d'Alexamlrie ; '  but,  though  tbey  are  undoubtedly 
production*  of  the  12th  century,  they  are  now  generally  supposed  by 
tbo  beat  critics  not  to  belong  to  Wace. 

The  manuscripts  of  hia  pcems  are  very  numerous;  there  are  com- 
plete manuscripts  of  the  '  Roman  du  Rou '  both  at  the  Royal  Library 
of  Paris,  No.  7567,  and  at  the  library  of  tbe  Arsenal;  that  in  the 
Royal  Library  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  14th  century. 
Thu  most  ancient  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  wss  probably  written 
in  tho  first  years  of  the  13th  century;  it  contains  however  only  the 
fourth  part  of  the  '  Roman  du  Rou.' 

There  ia  a  vduoble  essay  on  the  manuscripts  of  the  'Roman  du 
Ron  '  by  M.  do  Brequigny,  iu  the  fifth  volume  of  his  '  Notions  das 
M\S.  de  la  Bibliothoque  Royale." 

In  It- 27,  there  wss  publuhed  at  Roueu  a  remarkably  no*  edition  of 
the  *  Roman  du  Rou,'  iu  two  octavo  volumes,  with  very  valuable 
notes,  by  M.  Frederic  l'luquet,  who  had  devoted  several  years  to  the 
task  of  collating  the  text  of  the  various  manuscripts  in  existence. 
Tliat  portion  of  Pluquet's  text  which  relate*  to  thi-  conquest  of 
England,  was  republished,  with  a*  translation  by  Sir  A.  Malet,  in  IS 00. 

The  student  in  y  consult;  — 1  Capefigue.  '  Easai  «or  !«•«  Invasion* 
Maritime*  des  Norm tnds  daus  los  GaUiC*,'~lo23;  2.  Dipping,  'Histoiro 
des  Expeditious  Maritime* das  Normands,'  1»20;  3.  Wheatoo, 'History 
of  the  Northmen,'  London,  1531.  In  these  two  works  there  are 
copious  and  interesting  extracts  from  the  '  Roman  du  Rou;'  Depping 
particularly  has  very  justly  appreciated  the  value  of  Wace  as  a  poet 
and  an  historian.  4.  Pluquet,  '  Notice  aur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrita  de 
Robert  Waoe,  suivie  de  Citations  extraitcs  do  sea  Ourraget,'  Rouen, 
1824.  S.  Hardy,  '  Dc*c.  Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to  the  Hist, 
of  Grc*'.  Britain,'  ii.  42R-37.  Roquefort,  "  Glosaaire  do  la  Langu-'  Ro- 
mano.' Pari-..  2  vols.  IBM.  will  be  found  useful  to  the  re»l.-r»  of  Wace. 

WACHTER,  JOHN  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  archaeo- 
logist, was  born  at  Memmingen  in  Suabia,  iu  1673.  He  studied  classical, 
oriental,  and  modern  languages,  and  became  early  known  fur  hi* 
learning;  be  was  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  numismatic*.  Com- 
bining great  sagacity  and  a  sound  judgment  with  an  extensive  stock  of 
knowledge,  he  was  able  to  produce  works,  some  of  which  sre  still  among 
the  best  of  their  kinl.  For  some  time  he  was  employed  in  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Beilin,  and  was  chosen  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  city.  However,  the  first  kings  of 
Prussia,  Frederic  1.  and  William  L,  showed  little  disposition  to  promote 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  Wachter  left  Prussia  for  Leipzig,  where  he 
was  appoiutod  first  librarian  and  director  of  tbe  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities. He  died  in  1757.  His  principal  works  are:— 1,  'Glosaarii 
Gcrmatiici,  Ac,  Specimen  ex  ampliore  Farragine  decerptum,'  Leipzig, 
Svo,  1727:  this  work  was  the  forerunner  of,  2,  'Gloszarium  Gonnanicum, 
continent  Origin**  ot  Antiquitatea  totiua  Lingum  German icst,'  Leipzig, 
2  vols,  fol,  1736-37.  This  is  his  principal  work,  and  is  still  considered 
a  standard  book.  Wachtcr  understood  all  the  dialects  of  the  High 
and  Low  German  language*,  and  he  had  also  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  Persian  language,  which  enabled  him  to  establish  the  meaning 
and  etymology  of  a  great  number  of  words.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  founders  of  the  school  of  comparative  grammar.  3, 
'  Archasologia  Xuinaria,'  Ac.,  in  '  Nova  Acta  Eruditorum,'  and  sepa- 
rately, Leipzig,  4to,  1740.  The  chief  object  of  thi*  work  was  the 
explanation  of  tbe  difficulties  connected  with  the  study  of  numis- 
matic*. In  the  last  chapter  the  suthor  discusses  several  passages  of 
Pliny  ('Hist.  Nat.'),  concerning  coins,  and  although  these  passage*  had 
all eady  been  illustrated  by  eminent  men,  such  as  Father  Hardouio 
an  J  others,  the  results  of  Wacbter  were  much  more  satisfactory. 
4,  '  Natural  et  Scriptures  Concordia,  Co  [amenta  rio  de  Literis  ac  Numt- 
ris  Primtevia  illustraU  et  TabulU  Jlneia  depicts,'  Leipzig,  4to,  1752, 
without  the  author's  name.    Besides  thee*  and  other  works  on  similar 


subjects,  Wachtcr  wrote  a  great  number  of  valuable  memoirs  for  the 
'Miscellanea  BerolincDsm' (first  series)  and  tbe  '  Nova  Acta  Erudito- 


first  work  containing  the  origin  of  Arthur'*  round  table,  his  knights, 
and  tournament*.  [Arthur.] 

The  next  authentic  work  of  Wae*  is  styled  '  La  Chroniqne  sscen 
dants  de*  Dues  de  Normondie : '  it  commence*  with  Henry  II.  and 


Veteri  Gemma  monstroao  et  portentato 
1  Do  Alphaboto  Naturae  et  Literarum  non 
Origine  Atiimodverrioue*  ; '  '  Ad  Disserta- 
issiiui  Swentoni  de  Lingua  Etruriaj,  &c 
In  his  last  will  Wacbter  left  the  manuscript  of 
Rossary,  which  lie  had  enriched  with  note*  and  numerous 
to  the  library  of  his  native  town,  Meminipgen,  where  it  ia 
still  kept.    Other  valuable  liuguietio  dissertations  in  manuscript  are  iu 
tbe  Royal  Library  at  Dresden. 
WADDING,  LUKE,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  great  learning  and 


rum,'  such  a*  '  Tyrannus 
emblemato  repmsentntus ;' 
Naturalium  a  Naturalibua 
tiouem  Eruditam  Viri  Cla 
Annotatiuncula,'  Ac. 
his  great  Gl 
additions, 
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WADSTROEM.  CARL  BERKS. 


WAGENSEIL,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER. 


ability,  im  born  atWnterfbrd,  in  Ireland,  October  lflth,  1588.  Having 
been  «*nt  abroad  in  hit  fifteenth  5 ear  to  com plete  hi*  education  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  be  first  spent  six  months  at  an  Irish 
seminary  Iwlonging  to  lh»  Jesuits  at  Lisbon;  and  then,  hating  joined 
the  order  of  the  Franciscans  in  1605,  ho  continued  hia  studies  iu  their 
convents  at  Liria,  at  Lisbon,  and  at  Coimbra.  On  taking  prieat'a  order* 
be  went  to  Salamanca,  and,  after  residing  for  some  timo  in  that  univer- 

In'thlse  offices  ^^"nitted'bimielf  so^uch  tothl^tisfa^ion' of  the 
heads  of  his  order,  that,  in  161$,  when  Anthony-h-Trrjo,  the  viear- 
general  of  the  Franciscans,  was  promoted  to  tbo  biahoprio  of  Carta- 
gena, and  was  seat  as  legate  from  Philip  III.  of  Spain  to  Pope  Paul  V. 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  which  divided  the  Romish  Church 
about  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  took  Wadding 
with  him  to  Rome  as  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  an  appointment  of 
distinction  and  influence,  which  was  coveted  by  the  most  eminent 
member*  of  the  order.  Wadding  did  not  spend  hia  time  in  idleness 
while  holding  this  office :  the  result  of  hia  researches  in  the  libraries 
not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  Assist,  Perugia,  Naples,  and  many  ..ther 
cities,  was  the  publication  at  Lonvain,  in  1824.  of  a  history  of  the 
embassy,  in  a  folio  volume,  entitled  '  Legatio  Philippi  III.  et  IV., 
Hlspanun  Reguro,  ad  Sanctiesimos  DD,  Paulum  T.  et  Gregorium  XV. 
et  Urbanom  VIII.,  pro  definienda  Controversia  Conception  is  R.  Marito 
Virginia ;  per  illustriasimum  Aothonium-a-Trejo.'  He  had  also,  before 
this  great  work  appeared,  written  three  pamphlet*  on  the  point  in 
controversy ;  and  although,  after  the  bishop  of  Cartagena  returned  to 
Spiin,  the  whole  weight  of  the  negociation,  made  over  nominally  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  duke  of  Albuquerque,  reeted  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  found  leisure  to  carry  through  tbo  pre**,  and  to  write  a 
learned  introduction  to,  the  great  Hebrew  Concordance  of  Marina  de 
Calasio,  which  accordingly  appeared  at  Rome,  in  4  vol*,  folio,  in  1621. 
Do  Cal  isio  bad  died  at  Rome  after  completing  hia  manuscript,  and 
the  funds  for  printing  tho  work  were  obtained  on  the  application  of 
Wadding  from  Paul  V.  and  Bcntgiius-h  Genua,  the  general  of  the 
Franciscans.  A  second  and  superior  edition  of  this  Concordance  waa 
published  at  London,  in  4  vol*,  folio,  io  1747  and  following  years, 
under  the  ore  of  the  Rev.  William  Romaine.  Wadding  also  prepared 
an  edition  of  certain  writings  of  St.  Francis  from  manuscripts  iu  the 
libraries  at  Rome,  which  waa  brought  out  at  Antwerp  in  1623,  under 
the  title  of '  Sancti  Francisci  Libri  Tree.'  He  spent  the  rest  of  hia  life 
at  Rome,  where,  in  1625,  he  founded  the  college  of  St  Isidore,  for  the 
education  of  Irish  students  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  where  ho  was 
also  instrumental  in  procuring  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
various  other  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  theological  learning. 
From  1630  to  1634  he  held  the  appointment  of  procurator  for  the 
Franciscans  at  Rome  ;  and  in  1645  bo  was  appointed  vice-commissary 
of  hia  order,  but  resigned  that  dignity  in  1648.  Of  several  other 
works  which  he  edited,  tho  most  important  is  a  complete  collection  of 
the  writings  of  Ouns  Scotus,  which  appeared  at  Lyon  in  12  vola.  folio, 
in  1 639,  now  of  great  rarity.  Of  bis  original  works  the  greatest  is  his 
'  Annalos  Minornm,  sen  Historia  Trium  Ordinum  a  S.  Francisco  insti- 
tntnrum,"  which  was  printed  in  8  vols,  folio,  the  first  seven  at  Lyon,  in 
16»7and  following  years,  the  eighth  at  Rome  in  1654.  There  is  a 
second  and  improved  edition  of  this  work,  brought  out  under  the  care 
of  Joseph  Maria  Fouaeca,  in  19  vols,  folio,  at  Home,  1731-1744  ;  and  a 
Supplement  to  this  waa  pub!:shed  in  ono  volume,  folio,  at  Rome,  in 
1806,  a  posthumous  work  of  a  Franciscan  named  Joannes  Hyacinthus 
Sbarnlea.  Wadding  also  published  at  Rome,  in  1  voL  folio,  in  1650,  a 
valuable  bibliographical  history  of  the  Franciscans,  under  the  title  of 
'  Scrip  to  res  Ordinis  Mioorum.'  To  this  a  supplement  was  published, 
at  Salamanca,  in  1  vol.  4to,  in  1729,  by  Friar  Joannes  a  Divo  Antonio. 
Waddinir,  after  declining  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  bat,  died  at  Rome, 
November  18th,  1657. 

WADSTROEM,  CARL  BERNS,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  io  the  year 
1746.  He  entered  the  Swedish  tervico  as  an  engineer.  His  acquire- 
ments in  mineralogy  and  mechanics  procured  for  him  (1767-8)  the 
direction  of  the  works  at  Trolhaetta  on  the  Wener  canal.  In  1769 
he  was  app  ointed  superintendent  of  the  copper-mine*  at  Atvedaberg. 
He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  be  chief  director  of  the  R:>yal 
A**ay  and  Refining  Office,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king. 

While  thus  steadily  advancing  iu  his  professional  career,  Wadstroem 
found  leisure  at  intervals  to  visit  many  parts  of  Europe  He  had  con- 
tracted a  prejudice  against  commerce  and  commercial  men ;  hia 
enthusiastic  and  imaginative  turn  of  mind  had  adopted  many  of  the 
views  of  lUynal  and  Kousseau ;  it  is  also  alleged— with  what  degree 
of  truth  is  uocertain — that  the  tenets  of  Swedenborg  hud  ma  le  some 
impression  upon  Wadstroem.  Be  this  a*  it  may,  he  conceived,  about 
tho  beginning  of  1787,  the  idea  of  a  journey  into  tho  interior  of 
Africa.  The  botanist  S  parr  man  and  the  mineralogist  Arrbenlu*  were 
persuaded  to  accompany  him ;  and  Oustavus  III.  advanced  fund*  for 
the  expedition.  M.  de  Btael,  8wedi>h  minister  at  Pari*,  entered 
Malously  into  the  project,  and  mainly  through  hi*  instrumentality,  a 
free  passage  in  a  French  ship  from  Havre  to  Senegal  was  obtained 
for  the  three  associates.  They  sidled  in  August  1787.  After  their 
arrival  at  8enegal  they  made  several  excursion*  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Louis,  but  finding  the 


their  intention*  into  affect.  Her*  again  they  were  disappointed,  and 
they  left  the  colony  for  England  toward*  the  cloeo  of  1 768. 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  alave-trade  was  anxiously  die* 
cursed  at  th*  moment  of  their  arrival.  Wadatroein  had  visited  London 
two  year*  earlier,  and  contracted  some  acquaintance*.  As  soon  aa  it 
was  known  that  he  snd  his  companion  Sparrmaon  were  just  returned 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  invited  to  give  evidence,  in  the 
first  place,  before  the  privy  council,  and  afterwards  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  Wadstroem  now  eet  himself  for  the 
first  time  to  study  th*  slave  question  with  earnestness  and  attention. 
Aa  might  have  been  anticipated  from  hia  turn  of  mind,  the  ioquiry 
terminated  in  his  brooming  a  zealous  ad  vocate  of  the  views  of  Clark- 
son,  Granville  Sbarpe,  and  Wilberforce.  In  th*  course  of  the  year 
1789  he  published  a  pamphlet  intended  to  promote  the  views  of  the 
slave-trade  abolitionists,  'Observation*  on  the  Slave  Trade,  and  a 
Description  of  some  part  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea  during  a  Voyage  made 
in  1787  and  1788,  in  company  with  Or.  A.  Sparrman  and  Captain  Arrbs- 
niut.'  From  an  advertisement  at  the  end,  we  learn  that  the  author 
bad  already  given  to  the  world  '  Two  Views  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
with  separate  Description*,  embellished  with  four  (mall  print*;'  and 
from  an  incidental  remark  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  we  learn 
that  he  contemplate  1  publishing  the  whole  of  hia  voyage.  Thla  latter 
undertaking  was  never  realised. 

In  his  '  Observations  on  the  Slave  Trade,'  the  idea  of  establishing 
ooloDieson  the  woat  eoast  of  Africa  an  a  means  of  civilising  the  nativea 
and  ultimately  destroying  tho  slave-trade,  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
out  for  the  first  time.  The  hint  waa  acted  upon,  and  to  it  we  are 
indebted  for  the  British  settlement  at  Sierra  Jjeooe  (on  it*  present 
footing),  and  for  that  on  the  island  of  Buiama.  To  the  diaeusaions 
which  arose  in  the  course  of  realising  tho  project  we  are  in  all 
probability  indebted  for  'An  Essay  on  Colonisation,  particularly 
applied  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  with  some  free  Thought*  on 
Colonisation  and  Commerce ;  also  brief  Description*  of  the  Colonies 
already  formed  or  contemplated  to  Africa,  including  thore  of  Sierra 
Ix»>ne  and  Buiama.'  The  first  part  of  this  work  appeared  in  1794, 
the  second  part  early  in  1701.  The  book  is  not  without  signs  of 
talent;  it  bears  ample  traces  of  enthusiastic  benevolence,  but  ita 
view*  are  crude  in  the  last  degree. 

Tho  devastation  of  Sierra  Leone  by  a  French  squadron  (1791) 
appears  to  have  supplied  the  inducement  which  carried  Wadstroem  to 
Paris  in  1795.  Ho  memorialised  the  Directory  and  the  legislative 
body  in  that  year,  urging  an  agreement  between  France  and  England 
to  recognise  in  future  Sierra  Leone,  Buiama,  and  many  similar  settle- 
ments that  might  be  made  in  Africa  as  neutral  territories.  In  1796 
Wadstroem  induced  bis  old  friend  De  Steel  to  strenctheu  his  represen- 
tations by  a  letter  to  Lacroix,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Their 
united  representation*  were  fruitless.  The  accession  of  Talleyrand  to 
office,  wlio*e  predilection  for  colon i*iog  was  known,  appears  to  have 
stimulated  Wadstroem  to  another  effort.  In  1798  he  published  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Buiama,  appended  to  it 
De  Steel's  lsttcr,  and  000  from  Afseliua,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  who  had 
been  in  Sierra  Leone  at  the  time  tbe  colony  was  attacked  by  the  French; 
and  also  au  abstract  of  bis  own  essay  on  colonisation,  and  dedicated  tho 
whole  to  the  minister.  Tbe  only  effect  of  this  publication  appears  to 
have  been  the  exciting  the  Chief  Consul'*  curiosity  to  see  Wadstroem's 
essay,  The  interruption  of  all  communication  with  Eugland  rendered 
it  impossible  to  procure  hi*  book  from  this  country,  and  Wadstroem 
had  tbe  gratification  (to  him  it  waa  a  gratification,  fur  he  admired 
Bonaparte)  of  presenting  to  the  French  ruler  tbe  only  copy  in  France. 
Wadstroem  did  not  long  survive  this  incident ;  he  died  of  a  pulmonary 
consumption  in  the  spring  of  1799.  Hia  only  publications  arc  tbo 
work*  mentioned  above. 

WAEL,  or  WAAL,  CORNE'LICS  DE,  a  clever  battle-painter,  born 
at  Antwerp,  in  1694.  He  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  John  de  Wael,  a  good 
figure-painter.  Cornelius  went  with  his  brother  Lucas,  a  landscape- 
painter,  to  Genoa,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  only  a  short  time 
there,  and  then  of  visiting  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Some  of  hi* 
pieces  however  being  very  much  admired  in  Genoa,  he  was  induced  to 
remain  there,  and  he  found  employment  for  sixteen  year*.  He 
painted  pictures  of  various  descriptions,  but  he  excelled  chiefly  in  land 
and  sea  fights,  in  which  he  always  introduced  a  preat  many  very 
excellent  figures  of  a  small  six*.  De  Wael  at  last  visited  Rome,  but 
found  tbe  climate  disagree  with  him,  and  he  returned  to  Genoa  altera 


found  tbe  climate  disagree  with  him,  an 
year.  Ho  was  induced  however  to  try  a 
ing  a  second  time  to  Oonoa  for  a  short  t 


at  Sierra  Leone,  in 


taclos  in  the  way  of  their  adv, 
they  repaired  to  tho  English  a 
nding  there  the  means  of  their 


ng  a  second  time  to  uonon  lor  a  short  period,  he  went  a  third  time  to 
Rome,  where,  say*  Soprani,  he  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  in 
1662.  His  beat  pieces,  say*  Houbmken,  were  painted  for  Philip  III. 
of  Spain,  and  for  the  Duke  of  Aarschot.  Cornelius  de  Wael  etched 
many  good  plates  after  his  own  designs. 

Lucas  de  Win,  waa  born  likewise  at  Antwerp,  in  1591.  After  he 
had  received  some  instruction  from  his  father,  he  studied  with  John 
Breugel,  and  painted  many  picture*  in  hi*  style.  Lues*  lived  in  Italy 
with  his  brother,  and  painted  in  Genoa  many  excellent  landscapes 
both  in  fresco  snd  in  oil.  Lucas  returned  to  Antwerp  about  16t>fi; 
when  he  died,  Houbraken  ha*  not  mentioned.  PUkingto 
(ed.  1829)  gives  1676  as  the  date  of  his  death. 
WAGENSEIL,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  a  learned 
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WAGER,  SIR  CHARLES,  ADMIRAL. 


WAGNER,  RICHARD. 


born  at  NUrnberg,  in  IMS,  end  educated  in  8wedon :  be  finished  bis 
acalomical  studies  at  Rostock  and  Greifswald.  Gifted  with  a  pro- 
digious mecoory,  ho  mad*  himself  a  nam*  by  showing  what  ha  had 
learned.  In  1657  ha  aocompanied  tome  young  German  nobleman  a* 
tutor,  on  a  tour  through  Western  Europe ;  the  party  remained  six 
years  abroad.  During  their  stay  in  Italy  Wagenaeil  was  ohoaen  mem- 
ber of  the  Academies  of  Literature  and  Sciences  of  Padua  and  Turin, 
and  in  Turin  be  discovered,  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  the  celebrated  Table  of  Isia,  which  was  formerly  in  poaaasaion 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  from  whose  library  it  unaccountably  dis- 
appeared in  1680.  Tho  faculty  of  law  at  Orleans  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Law ;  and  Colbert,  aeoording  to  the  system  of 
bribery  then  adopted  by  France  with  respect  to  Gorman  philosophers 
and  scholars  of  reputation,  gave  him  a  pension  of  1500  llvres,  in  order 
that  ha  might  "blow  the  trumpet  of  glory  for  King  Louis  XIV.  in 
Spain,"  whither  Wagenaeil  and  his  pupils  were  going.  In  1667 
Wagenaeil  became  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Altdorf ; 
he  also  lectured  on  canon  law  and  Oriental  languages :  he  knew 
Hebrew  well.  In  1673  the  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Leyden  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  declined  it.  In  1676  be  was 
appointed  chief  tutor  of  the  young  counts  palatine.  He  died  in  1705. 
His  daughter  Helena  SibyUa,  married  to  Professor  Mollern,  was 
renowned  for  her  learning,  and  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Padua.  Wagenaeil  published  a  great  number  of  works  and  treatise* 
oo  very  different  subjects.  The  principal  are  :— 1,  'Soto:  hoc  eat, 
Liber  Miachnious  de  Uxors  Adulterii  suspects,'  4 to,  Altdorf,  167*  ;  a 
large  volume,  containing  the  Hebrew  test  and  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  Miahna  and  Ghemara :  the  author's  notes  are  much  esteemed  by 
Hebrew  scholars.  2,  'Tela  Ignea  Satauso :  hoc  oat,  Aroani  et  Hor- 
ribiles  Judamrum  advaraua  Christum  Deum  ot  Chris tiauam  Religiooem 
'AWnfioro*,'  2  vole,  4  to,  Altdorf,  1631.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  written  by  Jews  against  the  Christian  faith,  with  a  Latin 

R^Mone'tau^^m^ 

4,  'De  Cena  Trimaleiooia  nuper  aub  Petrouii  Nomine  vulgata  Diaser- 
tationea  H.  Valaeii  et  J.  C.  Wagenseilii,'  8vo,  Paris,  1666.  6,  'Exeroi- 
taticnes  Varii  Argument!,'  s  to,  1719,  published  after  the  author's 
death  by  Roth-ScholUius,  who  has  added  a  biography  of  WagonseiL 
A  '  Vita  J.  C.  Wagenseilii,'  with  a  catalogue  of  his  works  and  an 
analytical  examination  of  them,  was  published  at  Nilniberg,  4to, 
1719. 

WAGER,  SIR  CHARLES,  ADMIRAL,  was  born  in  1666.  He  was 
appointed  captsin  of  a  fireship  in  1692,  and  waa  promoted  in  1697  to 
the  command  of  a  ship  of  war.  Having  been  sent  out  in  1707  to  the 
West  Indies  as  commodore,  in  May  1708,  with  only  four  ships  of  war, 
be  attacked  seventeen  Spanish  galleons,  which  wcro  sailing  does  along 
shore  from  Carthago na  to  Porto  Bello  in  South  America.  The  battle 
began  at  sunset  Soon  after  dark  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship  blew  up, 
and  tho  cargo,  which  was  very  valuable,  was  entirely  lost.  About  two 
in  the  morning  the  rear-admiral  struck  bis  colour*.   The  vice-admiral 


escaped  in  a  shattered  condition 


appointed 


were  saved  by  running  them  behind  a  dangerous  shoal  off  Cartbagena. 
More  property  waa  lost  than  taken,  yet  Commodore  Wager's  share  of 
the  prise-money  waa  said  to  have  amounted  to  100.000A  For  his  con- 
duct in  this  action  he  waa  knighted  by  Queen  Anne,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  rearadmiraL 

Sir  Charles  Wager  afterwards  commanded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  whon  he  was  made  vioo- 
admiral,  and  waa  also  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1726  he  waa  sent  with  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  keep  the 
Russians  in  check  and  to  support  toe  Swedes  and  Danes,  and  com- 
pletely effected  the  object*  for  which  ha  was  sent  out.  In  173], 
having  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  ho  escorted  Don  Carlos, 

first  lorTof  theSadmira1ty 

Sir  Charles  Wager  and  Lord  Sundon  had  been  the  representatives  of 
the  city  of  Westminster  in  the  parliament  which  terminated  in  1741, 
and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  have  been  triumphantly  re- 
elected -.  but  Admiral  Vernon  and  Mr.  Edwin  were  proposed  by  tho 
opposition,  and  in  the  mean  time  Admiral  Wager  waa  sumuiourd  by 
tho  king  to  convoy  him  to  Holland.  The  contest  waa  severe,  and  the 
tumult  ao  great  on  the  day  of  election,  that  Lord  Sundon  imprudently 
got  the  magistrates  to  sanction  the  calling  out  of  a  party  of  soldiers, 
and  while  tbs  military  surrounded  the  hustings,  the  high-bailiff  returned 
Lord  Sundon  and  Sir  Charles  Wager  as  duly  elected.  The  return 
was  opposed  in  tbs  new  parliament,  the  new  members  were  unseated, 
the  magistrates  were  summoned  before  the  House  to  ke  reprimanded, 
and  a  resolution  waa  passed  that  the  presence  of  armed  soldiers  at  an 
election  of  members  of  parliament  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  an  open  defiance  of  tho  laws  and  constitution. 

In  1742,  on  the  defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolo'e  ministry,  Sir  Charles 
Wager  reaigued  his  office  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  he  bad 
held  about  nine  years.  Ha  died  at  his  house  at  Chelsea,  June  4, 
1743,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Charles  Wager  had 
some  reputation  for  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge,  and  had 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  ebip-building.  In  private  life  ha 
waa  much  esteemed  ;  hi*  political  influence.  was  considerable,  and  his 
la  public 


WAGHORN.  LIEUT.  THOMAS,  R.N,  waa  born  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1800,  at  Chatham,  in  Kent.  He  entered  the  royal  navy  aa 
a  midshipman,  November  10, 1812.  Before  he  had  quite  completed  his 
sixteenth  year  he  had  passed  in  navigation  for  a  lieutenant  before  the 
Koyai  Naval  College,  at  Portsmouth.  He  waa  paid  off  in  1817,  and 
after  serving  soma  time  as  a  mate  in  a  free  trader  to  Calcutta,  was 
appointed  in  1810  to  the  Bengal  Pilot  Service,  in  which  be  remained 
till  1824.  He  then  volunteered  for  the  war  in  Arrasan,  and  was 
appointed  to  tho  command  of  the  Matchless,  East  India  Company's 
cutter,  and  of  a  division  of  the  gunboats  connected  with  tho  flotilla  and 
army.  Ho  was  employed  in  much  service  by  bod  aa  well  aa  by  sea, 
was  in  five  engagements,  and  was  once  wounded  in  the  right  thigh. 
Ho  returned  to  Calcutta  in  1827,  and  soon  afterwards  enured  into 
communication  with  the  government  authorities  there  with  respect  to 
a  project  which  he  had  conceived  of  communication  by  steamers 
between  Great  Britain  and  th*  East  Indies,  Having  returned  to 
England  with  recommendations  from  some  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  Bengal  government,  he  immediately  began  to  advocate  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  large  towns,  as  he  had  previously  done 
at  Madras,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  great  project 
which  ho  had  in  contemplation,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  energetic  mind  and  will  Unfortu- 
nately the  chief  authorities  of  the  post-office,  aa  well  as  nearly  the 


id  some  of  the  other  gnllcona 


his 


whole  of  the  East  India  directors,  were  adverse  to  his  project.  But  in 
October  1829,  Lord  EUenborougb,  president  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
•sd  Mr,  Loch,  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  eogaged  him  to 
proceed  through  Egypt  to  Hindustan  with  despatches  for  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  governor  of  Bombay,  and  he  was  directed  to  join  the 
Enterprise  steamer  at  Suex  on  the  6th  of  December.  The  Enterprise 
however  having  broknu  her  machinery  on  the  voyage  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay,  waa  not  there,  and  Mr.  Wagborn,  rather  than  return  to 
England  with  the  despatches,  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  in  an  open 
boat,  without  chart  or  compass,  directing  bis  course  by  tbs  sun  and 
stars.  In  six  days  and  a  half  he  reached  Jiddah,  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  a  distance  of  628  miles,  whence  he  proceeded  by  abip  to 
Bombay.  This  journey  convinced  him  of  the  advantages  of  the  lino 
of  communication  through  Egypt,  and  by  Sues  down  the  Rod  Sea  to 
Bombay.  With  unabatod  energy  and  perseverance,  supported  only  by 
the  Bombay  Steam  Committee,  he  waa  enabled  to  complete  the  over- 
land route  three  entire  years  before  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Britidi 
government.  He  accomplished  the  building  of  the  halting-place*  and 
tho  establishment  of  the  hotels  on  the  desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez. 
He  supplied  carriages,  vans,  and  other  necessary  means  of  conveyance, 
and  also  placed  small  steamers  on  the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  oo  the 
Nile,  as  well  as  suitable  steamers  on  the  Red  Sea.  From  1831  to  1834 
the  overland  mails  to  and  from  the  East  Indies  were  worked  by  him- 
self. In  1832  he  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  the 
advantages  which  would  result  to  that  country  from  the  formation  of  a 
railway  between  Cairo  and  Sues,  but  that  improvement  of  the  overland 
route  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  He  attained  the  naval  rank  of 
lieutenant  March  23,  1842,  after  which  he  retired  on  half-pay.  In  the 
winter  of  1847  Lieutenant  Waghorn  effected  a  having  of  thirteen  days 
by  performing  the  journey  by  the  way  of  Trieste,  instead  of  through 
France,  aud  be  also  explored  other  routes,  by  Genoa,  and  through  the 
Papal  States,  taking  steamer  at  Anoona.  The  prosecution  of  tho 
Trieste  line  in  1846  involved  Lieutenant  Waghorn  in  pecuniary 
engagements,  from  which  the  sacrifice  of  bis  entire  property  was 
insufficient  to  release  him.  A  short  time  before  his  death  a  pension 
was  granted  him  by  tho  British  government,  of  which  ho  lived  to 
rocoive  only  tho  first  quarterly  payment.  Ha  died  January  7, 1650,  at 
Pentonvilla,  London,  in  the  forty -ninth  year  of  his  age,  worn  out  by  a 
Ufa  of  anxious  labour  and  exposure  to  inclemencies  of  weather  and 
climate.  A  small  pension  was  granted  by  tho  British  government  to 
his  widow,  to  which  a  small  addition  was  made  by  the  East  India 
Company  from  a  fund  at  their  disposal. 

•  WAGNER,  RICHARD,  a  German  dramatio  composer  of  the 
present  day,  was  born  at  Leipzig  in  1813.  He  bad  attained  an 
eminent  position  in  his  profession  at  Berlin ;  but,  having  been  in- 
volved in  tho  political  disturbances  which  originated  in  the  year 
1848,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  Prussia,  and  has  sub- 
sequently resided  chiefly  at  Zurich.  He  passed  the  season  of  1855  in 
London,  having  been  engaged  aa  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  tho 
Philharmonic  Society.  Herr  Warner  is  chiefly  known  s»  the  author 
of  several  German  operas,  especially  '  Tannhauser '  and  '  Locbengriu,' 
both  of  whioh  have  acquired  considerable  popularity  in  Germany, 
though  thry  are  unknown  to  the  English  public,  only  a  few  fragments 
of  bis  com  positions  having  ever  been  performed  in  this  country.  In 
Germany,  his  obaracter  aa  an  artist  ia  a  disputed  question.  By  some 
critics  he  is  extolled  as  a  great  musical  reformor,  who  has  thrown 
aside  the  established  forms  and  conventionalities  of  the  art,  and  laid  tho 
foundation  of  an  entirely  new  style,  founded  on  true  (esthetic  prin- 
ciples. By  others,  however— and  they  appear  to  form  the  majority — 
hi*  uiutio  is  characterised  as  obscure  and  fantastic,  destitute  of  melody 
and  symmetry  of  form,  and  full  of  crude  and  discordant  combinations 
He  has  himself  expounded,  in  some  literary  essays,  the  principles 
which  his  compositions  are  designed  to  illustrate,  but  these  writings 
are  tinged  with  tho  mysticism  which  prevails  in  German  philosophy 
and  which  often  renders  it  so  incomprehensible  to  the  English  in- 
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telleet.  Wapner  himself  designate*  hii  manic  m  "  the  Music  of  the 
Fatare:"  whether  it  will  really  be  adopted  by  "the  Future,"  or 
whether  it  will  pas*  away,  among  other  dream*  of  misdirected  genius, 
time  only  can  show. 

WAHHAB,  'ABDU-L-,  a  Mohammedan  eheikh,  who  flourished  in  the 
12th  oratory  of  the  Hejira,  the  18th  oentury  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Wahabeks,  or  Wabba'm'b,  a  Mohammedan  sect 
in  Arabia.  The  origin  of  thia  sect  ia  intimately  connected  with  the 
following  circumstances.  When  Sultan  Selim  I.  had  conquered  Egypt 
and  deposed  the  last  kalif  of  Cairo,  Al-muta-wakkel  in  A.n.  922  (a.d. 
1517),  he  was  acknowledged  aa  successor  of  the  kalif*  by  Berrklst,  the 
grand  ehcrif  of  Mecca,  who  presented  him  with  the  key*  of  tbe  Ka'bah. 
From  thia  time  the  eultana  of  the  Oman  lis  were  the  protectors  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  though  only  reoogniaed  aa  such  by  tbe  Sunnitea; 
they  were  the  guardians  of  the  holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina ;  and 
tbey  bad  tbo  privilege  and  the  doty  of  protecting  the  numerous  cara- 
■  of  bajis,  or  pilgrims,  which  annually  travel  to  Mecca.  A  Turkish 
drd  at  Jidda,  and  sometime*  also  at  Mocha,  and  while  the 
iTincea  of  Hejaa  and  Yemen  in  Western  Arabia  seemed  to 
obey  tbo  Sultan,  tbe  pashas  of  Baghdad  and  Baa  rah  mado  frequent 
attempts  to  establiah  tbe  Turkish  authority  in  the  province  of  El- 
Ham  in  Eastern  Arabia.  Tbe  Mohammedan  religion  had  generally 
departed  from  its  primitive  parity,  and  was  particularly  corrupted 
among  tbe  Turks.  Tho  MobammedanB  bad  introduced  novelties  into 
their  religion,  which  were  rather  calculated  to  please  the  sense*,  and 
wbicb  found  favour  among  peopl*  who  have  always  loved  to  follow  the 
bent  of  their  imagination.  Mohammed  gradually  received  honours 
like  Ood  himself ;  virtuous  men  became  saints,  and  the  miracles  they 
i  said  to  have  performed  were  eagerly  believed  by  the  people  ; 
r  austere  rules  of  the  Koran  were  forgotten  or  left  to  the  extra- 
vagances "  of  a  few  der  wishes  and  fakirs ; "  and  tbe  places  of  worship 
were  adorned  by  tbe  princes  and  tbe  rich  with  the  arte  and  luxuries 
of  the  Ea.it,  while  tbe  poorer  Mohammedans  indulged  their  passion  for 
religious  buildings  by  erecting  a  rude  tomb  to  aome  unknown  saint, 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  of  painted  brick-work.  To  this  we  must  add 
that  the  Koran  ceased  to  be  the  sole  source  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  tbat  traditions  concerning  Mobammed  were  considered  by  his 
disciples  as  pur*  and  trustworthy  as  the  Koran  itself.  Although  the 
Arab*  had  deviated  from  the  rule  of  the  Koran,  there  was  a  striking 
i  them  and  the  Turks.  Tbe  Turks  used  opium  and 
not  satistted  with  polygamy,,  tbey  indulged  in  various  licentious 
practices,  wbicb  are  striotly  prohibited  by  the  Koran,  and  more  than 
onoe  holy  bajis  of  tbe  Turkish  caravans  bad  polluted  the  sacred  cities 
with  their  scandalous  conduct.  The  caravans  especially,  those  congre- 
gations of  pious  men  assembled  for  tho  purpose  of  performing  one  of 
th*)  moat  sacred  duties  of  their  faith,  presented  a  revolting  aspect  to 
the  simplo  and  uncorrupted  bsuover*  among  tbe  Beduina  of  the  desert. 
Their  leaders  gave  full  licence  to  debauchery,  and  although  it  was  gene- 
rally their  riches  which  teooptrd  the  Beduins,  and  excited  them  to  pre- 
datory attacks,  it  often  happened  that  tbe  Son  of  the  Desert  unsheathed 
his  sword,  indignant  at  the  pride  and  vices  of  men  who,  from  tbe 
moment  they  reached  Mecca,  proudly  assumed  the  holy  title  of  'bajL' 

Such  was  the  state  of  tbe  Isla*m,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  last 
century,  a  Mohammedan  sheikh  conceived  the  project  of  reforming 
the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and  restoring  it  to  its  primitive  purity. 

This  sheikh  was  'Audu-l-Waiiiub  ('the  servant  of  Him  who  gives 
(us)  every  thing '),  who,  according  to  Burckhardt,  was  born  at  El- 
Hants,  a  village  five  or  six  days'  journey  south  of  Der'aiyeh,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Nejd,  on  the  road  from  this  town  to  the 
district  called  Wddi  DowoVlr.  In  the  life  of  'Abdu-l-Wahhiib,  in 
the  '  Universal  Biographical  Dictionary,'  bis  birth  place  ia  called  "Al- 
Aynab,  in  Nejd ;  and  in  tbe  '  Annals  of  the  Turkish  Empire,'  by  Izi, 
Constantinople  and  Skuteri,  A.H.  1198  (a.d.  1784),  p.  207,  in  fine,  it  is 
called  Aiyineh,  which  seems  to  be  El-Ayeyneb,  near  Der'aiyeh.  Scott 
Waring  calls  it  Ujunu,  a  bad  orthography  for  Aj ana.  'Abu-1-Wabbiib 
waa  born  at  tbs  beginning  of  the  12th  century  of  the  Hejira,  which 
corresponds  to  ths  cod  of  tbs  17th  century  of  our  era.  His  father 
was  tbe  sheikh  or  chief  of  tbe  Benl  Webbtfb,  a  branch  of  tbe  great 
tribe  of  Temim,  which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  Nejd.  'Abdu-l- 
Wshhab  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Basrah,  where  he 
studied  divinity.  He  made  the  usual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  bs  lived  several  je-irs  at  Damascus,  where  he  hsd  frequent 
disputations  with  the  divines  on  religion,  but  as  he  displayed  great 
■ssl  in  the  abolition  of  abase*,  bis  doctrine  was  considered  as  schis- 
matic, and  being  exposed  to  persecutions,  he  fled  to  Mosul  After 
some  time  hs  returned  to  Arabia,  but  tbe  doctrines  which  be  preached 
to  the  natives,  and  his  violent  attacks  on  Turkish  tyranny  and  vice, 
becsme  so  many  causes  for  new  persecutions,  and  be  led  a  wandering 
life  till  be  settled  at  Der'aiyeh,  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh  Moham- 
med Ibh  Sa'6b,  This  intelligent  chief  listened  to  the  words  of  ths 
reformer.  He  became  bis  disciple;  be  married  his  daughter;  and 
soon  drew  his  sword  to  propagate  the  new  doctrine  among  tbe  tribe* 
of  Arabia.  Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'ud  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
powerful  empire  ou  theocratic*!  principles,  of  which  his  descendant* 
remained  masters  for  nearly  a  century. 

When  Sa'ud,  tho  grandson  of  Mohammed  Ibn  Sa'ud,  conquered 
Mecca,  he  ordered  a  Itind  of  confession  of  faith  to  be  published,  the 
substance  of  which  is  a*  ~ 
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e  teaches  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  is 
the  knowledge  of  Ood ;  1 1.,  the  knowledge 
sige  of  the  prophet.  In  the  first  part,  Ood, 
and  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  him  by 
part,  knowledge  of  religion,  ia  threefold, 
to  the  will  of  Ood ;  2, 
five  thing*:  I,  Tbe  belief 


'Abdo-l-WehbaVs  doctri 
divided  into  three  parte :  I 
of  religion ;  III.,  the  know 
it  is  said,  is  one  Almighty 
adoring  him.  The  second 
and  contains — I,  The 
faith ;  3,  good  work*.  The 

that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  prophet;  2, 
the  five  daily  prayers;  3,  aim*,  one-fifth  of  the  annual  income;  4, 
fasts  during  the  month  of  Ramax&n;  6,  tho  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
faith  contains  six  things,  vis. : — l,  The  belief  in  Ood ;  2,  in  his  angels ; 
8,  in  hi*  Holy  Scripture;  4,  in  his  prophets;  5,  in  his  divine  and 
perfect  qualities ;  6,  in  tho  day  of  judgment  Qood  works  are  only 
the  consequence  of  the  rule  that  we  should  adore  God  as  if  hs  were 
present  to  our  eyes ;  and  though  we  cannot  sco  him,  we  must  know 
tbat  he  sees  us.  The  knowledge  of  tbo  prophet,  which  is  tbs  most 
important  part  of  Wohhabism,  is  baaed  on  very  positive  principle*, 
Mohammed,  tbe  prophet,  was  a  mortal,  liko  all  other  men,  and  ho 
preached  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  not  for  one  only,  the 
Arab*;  no  religion  is  perfect  and  true  in  all  its  parte  except  his,  and 
after  him  no  other  prophet  will  come ;  Moses  sod  Jesus  were  virtuous 
men,  though  inferior  to  Mohammed,  notwithstanding  he  was  not  of 
divine  nature.  Those  who  do  not  fulfil  their  religious  duties  are  to  be 
severely  punished.  The  reformed  religion  shall  be  propagated  with  the 
sword,  and  all  those  who  refuse  to  adopt  it  are  to  be  exterminated. 

'Abdu-l-Wahbdb  not  only  forbade  the  adoration  of  Mohammed  and 
of  saints,  but  be  also  ordered  their  splendid  tombs  to  be  destroyed, 
and  he  declared  tradition  to  be  an  impure  source.  He  I 
other  prohibitions  concerning  social  and  religious  abuses 
habit  of  using  wine,  opium,  sad  tobacco,  the  uso  of  the 
prayers,  and  he  preached  strongly  against  those  unnatural 
which  were  and  are  still  so  frequent  among  the  Turks. 

The  doctrine  of  'Abdu-l-Wahhab  waa  no  new  religion :  it  was 
Mohammedanism  reduced  to  a  pure  deism,  and  so  little  did  it  deviate 
from  the  Koran,  that  even  to  the  present  day  many  theologians  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  do  not  venture  to  ssy  that  it  is  schismatic.  Yet 
this  reformer  maintained  that  there  bad  never  been  any  man  directly 
inspired  by  God,  and  tbat  there  was  no  scripture  or  book  whatsoever 
which  waa  entitled  to  be  called  divine.  Hence  it  follows  that  i 
ing  to  'Abdu-l-Wabhdb  there  is  no  revealed  religion ;  and  if  ho  < 
tbe  Mohammedan  a  divine  religion,  it  is  not  because  be  believed  that 
it  had  been  transmitted  directly  from  God  to  man,  but  merely  on  tho 
ground  of  its  perfection. 

The  reformed  Mohammedanism  mads  rapid  progress,  especially 
among  the  nomadic  Arabs  or  Beduins,  who  hsd  never  adored  Moham- 
med as  a  divine  person,  nor  viewed  the  Koran  as  a  divine  book, 
although  they  considered  themselves  to  be  as  orthodox  Mohammedan* 
a*  any  or  the  other  nation*  which  have  adopted  the  Islam. 

Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  leas  inclined  to  adopt  Wah- 
habism,  but  Mobammed  Ibu  Sa'ud  nevertheless  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing the  greater  part  of  Nejd,  of  which  he  was  the  temporal  chief,  whilo 
'Abdn-l-Wahhab  was  the  spiritual  chief.  Tbe  system  of  government 
established  by  these  two  men  waa  strictly  conformable  to  the  political 
proscriptions  of  the  Koran,  and  very  like  that  of  the  first  kalifs.  l'he 
chief  authority  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  temporal  chief,  but  this  autho- 
rity was  confined  to  the  direction  of  important  affairs ;  the  governors 
of  toe  provinces  snd  the  under  governors  were  k>-pt  in  strict  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  prince,  but  tbclr  authority  over  the  Arabs 
ws*  not  very  great.  The  ulema  of  tbe  capital.  Deraiyoh,  who  gene- 
rally belonged  to  the  clan  or  family  of  Sa'ud,  formed  a  council 
or  ministry  for  religious  and  legislative  affair*,  and  in  time  of  war 
the  governors  used  to  assemblo  in  Der*aiyrh  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  the  plan  of  tbe  campaign.  Trade  and  agriculture  were 
well  protected.  The  revenues  of  tho  Wabhib  empire  were  com- 
poeed  of: — 1,  One-fifth  of  the  booty  token  from  heretics ;  the  remain- 
ing four-fifth*  were  for  the  soldiers.  2,  the  tribute,  called  'alms '  in 
tbe  Koran :  it  was  a  certain  part  of  the  property,  which  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  property;  for  fields  watered  by  rain 
or  rivers  it  was  one-tenth  of  the  yearly  produce;  for  fields  watered 
artificially,  one-twentieth  only ;  merchants  paid  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  their  capital  Tbe  Beduins,  who  bad  always  been  tax-free, 
diahked  these  '  alms '  very  much,  but  they  were  indemnified  by  the 
frequent  occasions  of  pluuder.  3,  Revenue  from  tbe  chief s  or  prince's 
own  estates,  and  from  the  plunder  of  rebellion*  town*.  The  punish- 
ment for  a  first  rebellion  was  a  general  plunder,  one  fifth  of  which 
belonged  to  the  fiscus;  in  case  of  a  second  rebellion,  all  the  grounds 
belonging  to  tbe  town  were  confiscated  and  became  tbe  property  of 
the  reigning  chief;  and  aa  such  rebellions  wore  very  frequent,  the 
chief  acquired  immense  estate*.  The  greater  psrt  of  tbem  were  after- 
wards confiscated  by  Mehemet  AH,  tbo  pasha  of  Egypt.  Except  a  few 
hundred  men  who  formed  the  princes  life-guard  at  Der'aiyeh,  tho 
Wahbatia  bad  no  standing  army,  but  assembled  when  the  prince 
designed  some  expedition.  Two  or  three  great  expeditions  were  made 
every  year. 

Tbe  name  of  the  Wshha'bls  soon  became  known  in  the  Turkish 
provinces  adjacent  to  Arabia.  Tho  Turkish  government  was  not 
aware  that  this  sect  had  as  much  warlike  and  religious  energy  as  the 
the  first  kalifs,  but  it  is  unjust  to  accuse  the  diwan,  a* 
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anaul-genoral  at  Baghdad  did,  of  looking  at  the 
■abia  "  with  a  itupid  eyo,  u  usual/'  As  early 
(a.d.  17*8  and  1749)  Abraod  El  Hajl,  pasha  of 


of  Baghdad, 
>f  El-Hataa ; 


Rousseau,  the  French  com 
memorable  events  in  Arabia 
a»A.u.  lltfl  and  1162  (, 

Baghdad,  and  formerly  grand-vizlr,  displayed  great  activity  against  the 
adherents  of  Mohammed  lbn  'Abdu-l-Wahhdb,  whose  "  impioua  doe- 
trine  tapped  the  fundamental  principled  of  Ialiiin,  and  who  lot  him- 
self up  at  the  heid  of  a  new  religion."  (IzS.  cited  above  :  '  Universal 
Biographical  Dictionary,'  Life  of  Ahmed  Pasha  El-Hiijl.)  The  simple 
fact  that,  if  Wabhabisni  had  become  predominant,  the  sultan  would 
have  ceased  to  bo  the  '  visible '  chief  of  the  believer*,  lead*  ua  to  con- 
clude that  the  diwan  bad  never  looked  with  a  stupid  eye  on  the 
religious  reform  in  Arabia, 

Mohammed  lbn  Sand  died  in  a.h.  1179  (a-D.  1785),  and 'Abdu  l. 
Wahhao  died  on  the  23th  of  Shawwal  aji.  1200  (14th  of  June 
a.d.  1787). 

The  successor  of  Mohammed  lbn  Sa'ud  waa  hii  ion,  'Abdul-Axis, 
under  whom  the  power  of  the  Wahbabis  waa  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  Arabia,  and  became  the  terror  of  Turkey.  Aa  early  aa 
1792  93  tho  WahMbU  made  a  successful  campaign  against  Qbaleb,  the 
grand  eheikh  of  Mecca. 

The  province*  of  Baa  rah  and  Baghdad,  adjacent  to  Nejd,  had 
suffered  from  the  incuraions  of  the  Wahhdbis  from  tho  time  of  their 
cowing  into  political  power.  In  1797  Soliman,  pesba 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  attack  them  in  the  province 
his  troops  were  obligod  to  retreat,  the  victorious  Arabs  overran 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Basrah,  and  took  tho  holy  town  of  Imatn  Husein, 
wher<>  they  destroyed  the  famous  tempi*  and  robbed  it  of  the  immense 
treasures  which  had  been  deposited  tbero  by  tbo  plow  generosity  of 
the  sultans  of  the  Usmanlis  and  ths  shahs  of  Penis,  Another  Turkish 
army,  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  Arabs  from  ltik  Arabi.  enteral 
Nejd  in  1 801,  and  was  only  five  or  six  journeys  from  Der'aiysb,  when 
Tboeoi,  tho  sheikh  of  tho  Beni  Montefik  and  commander  of  ths  Arab 
auxiliaries  of  the  Turks,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatical  WahbabL  It  is 
said  that  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Turks  wero  bribed  by  'Abdu-l-Axix, 
for  tbey  retreated  suddenly,  but  were  nevertheless  attacked  on  their 
march,  and  ths  whole  Turkish  army  was  destroyed.  In  the  tame 
year,  1801,  'Abdu-l-Aziz,  at  the  head  of  more  than  100,000  men,  made 
a  frrsh  expedition  against  Mecca.  Othmdn-cl-Medhayfab,  the  brother 
of  Gb&eb,  the  sheikh  of  Mecca,  joined  the  Wabhabls,  and  having 
been  pat  at  tho  head  of  a  considerable  body  by  'Abdul-Ails,  be  took 
Tayet,  a  large  town  east  of  Mecca,  and  Konfodah,  •  port  on  tbo  Red 
Sea.  The  rest  of  Ilcjaz  waa  conquered  by  'Abdu-1-Atls,  who  took  Mecca 
early  in  IS 03,  aft«r  an  obstinate  sicgo.  Ho  would  have  taken  Mecca 
earlier,  but  for  the  arrival  uf  the  great  caravan  of  Damascus,  com- 
manded by  tho  pasha  of  Damascus,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
Mecca  for  threo  days,  after  which  the  WalibubLs  entered  the  town 
without  resistance.  They  killed  many  shrikhs  and  other  believers 
who  refused  to  adopt  Wahbabism ;  they  robbed  the  splendid  tombs  of 
the  Mohammedan  saints  who  were  interred  there ;  and  their  fanatical 
real  did  not  even  «j<are  the  famous  mosque,  which  they  robbed  of  the 
immense  treasures  and  costly  furniture  to  which  each  Mohammedan 
prince  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  had  contributed  his  share.  The 
fall  of  Mecca  was  followed  by  that  of  Medina  in  1604,  and  the  tomb 
of  Mohammed  was  robbed  and  destroyed.  'Abdu-l-Mayn,  a  brother  of 
Obaleb,  was  appointed  governor  of  Mecca,  but  he  toon  lost  his  post; 
Ghdleb,  who  had  fled  to  Jidda,  having  bribed  the  chief  of  tho  Wan. 


in  bring  appointed  governor  on  promi'irjg  to 
adopt  Wahbabism,  which  he  did.  Previously  to  the  fall  of  Medina, 
and  aa  early  as  1803.  'Abdu  1  Axis  wss  murdered  by  a  fsueUcal  Sbiito, 
a  native  of  Persia ;  hi*  successor  was  bis  eldeat  ton,  Sa'ud,  whose  com- 
plete uame  was  Sa'ud  lbn  'Abdu-l-Arix.  Qbdlcb,  anxious  to  obtain  hit 
former  dignity  and  independence,  intrigued  against  Sa'ud.  In  the 
hope  of  kindling  a  general  war  between  Turkey  and  Arabia,  from 
which  he  might  derive  advantage,  Be  porsuaded  8a'ud  to  forbid  tbo 
khotbah,  or  public  prayers,  to  be  said  in  the  name  of  the  suites. 
Sa'ud  gavo  the  order,  and  from  that  moment  the  sultan,  in  the  eyes  of 
Uie  people,  ceased  to  be  the  protector  of  tho  holy  towns  and  the 
risible  chief  of  their  religion. 

If  during  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  a  Protestant  army 
had  taken  possession  of  Items  and  put  a  married  priest  on  the  seat  of 
St.  Peter,  the  scandal  and  confusion  produced  by  such  an  ovent 
among  the  1  to  man  Catholics  could  not  bare  been  greater  than  the 
hurror  and  general  consternation  which  spread  throughout  the  East 
when  the  people  heard  that  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  had  becu 
despoiled,  and  that  tho  first  temple  in  the  Mohammedan  world  wss  in 
the  bands  of  heretics.  Tho  pilgrimages  were  stepped  :  from  1603  to 
1 809  no  great  caravan  ventured  to  cross  Arabia;  and  from  ths  Atlantic 
to  the  banks  of  the  Qsnges  and  tho  frontiers  of  China  every  pious 
Mohammedan  felt  deeply  grieved  at  the  thought  that  henceforth  he 
would  be  prevented  from  performing  a  duty  which  he  considered  most 
sacred.  Persia,  was  unable  to  give  aid,  and  the  diwan,  absorbed  by 
the  danger  to  Turkey  from  the  wars  in  Europe,  was  compelled  to 
resignation. 

In  the  timo  that  followed  tho  conquest  of  Mecca  snd  Medina,  Sa'ud, 
the  greatest  chief  of  the  Wahhabia,  established  hit  authority  in  the 
remainder  of  Arabia,  except  Uadhramaut  and  Oman,  where  he  found 
a  formidable  adversary  in  the  Imam  of  Maskat.  Baud  conquered  the 
whole  province  of  El-Haasa,  " 


towns  on  the  coast  of  Persia.  The  Oulf  of  Persia  was  then  infested 
by  Arab  pirates,  who,  after  Sa'ud  had  taken  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  coasts,  were  cither  Wahhabia  or  at  least  made  common 
causo  with  them.  The  British  comiuerco  in  those  seas  waa  greatly 
injured  by  thsss  pirates,  who  were  severely  chastised  by  the  British 
forces  under  Csptain  Wainwrigbt,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  and 
Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Sir  Lionel  Smith.  The  British  troops  acted 
in  concert  with  the  forces  of  the  Imam  of  Maskat,  and  the  war  waa 
finished  early  in  1803. 

The  very  existence  of  Turkey  being  menaced  by  the  Wabhibls,  who 
overran  Syria  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Yusuf,  the  rebellious 
pasha  of  Baghdad,  the  diwau  at  last  found  a  man  who  waa  able  to 
subject  these  terrible  enemies.  This  man  was  Mehemet  Ali,  the  late 
pasha  of  Egypt. 

Mehemet  'Ali  made  hit  first  preparations  in  1809.  To  save  his  srmy 
from  rnarobing  round  the  nurtbern  gulfs  of  the  Ked  Sea,  he  ordered 
the  timber  for  a  flotilla  of  twenty-eight  vessels  to  be  got  ready  at 
Bulak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  whence  it  waa  carried  on  camels  to  Sues, 
where  tho  ships  were  constructed.  The  commander  of  the  expedition 
was  Tuxun-Boy,  the  second  ton  of  Mehemet  Ali,  then  eighteen  years 
old,  who  wss  seconded  by  Ahmed  Agha,  snrnamcd  Napoleon  or  Bona- 
parte. TuxuuBey  entered  Arabia  in  1 61 1 ;  in  1812  be  was  beaten  by 
the  WahbilbU  near  Medina,  but  be  took  this  town  in  the  coarse  of  the 
same  year,  a  conquest  which  waa  mainly  due  to  the  impetuous  courage 
of  Thomas  Keith,  a  Scotch  renegade,  known  as  lbraaiin  Agha,  who 
took  the  outworks  of  Medina  by  storm.  Mecca  was  taken  in  1813,  and 
QhtUsb,  notwithstanding  he  bad  favoured  the  Egyptian  invasion,  waa 
made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Saloaica  in  European  Turkey,  where  he 
died  in  1816. 

In  1SH  Sa'ud  died,  and  wat  succeeded  by  his  eldest  ton  'Abdullah, 
The  death  of  Sa'ud  was  tho  forerunner  of  tho  ruin  of  the  Wahhiibia, 
In  1815  the  Egyptian*  suffered  a  defeat  at  Zobrdn,  but  they  obtained 
a  aignal  victory  at  Ui.sel.  Tuxun-Boy  paid  six  dollars  for  every  bead 
of  a  Wabbdbi ;  and  having  obtained  G00O  heads,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  piled  up  in  a  pyramid.  Peace  wss  concluded  during  the  course  of 
the  same  year  (1815)  on  unfavourable  conditions  to 'Abdullah,  who 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Cairo  named  'Abdu-l-Azix,  a  learned  sheikh, 
whose  further  nsgociatious  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  fresh  hostilities. 

The  commander  of  tho  new  Egyptian  expedition  waa  the  celebrated 
Ibrdhim  Pasha,  the  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  entered  Arabia  in  1816. 
After  on  obstinate  resistance,  the  Wehhaois  retreated  to  Der'aiyeh  in 
ISIS,  where  'Abdullah  was  besieged  by  Ibrdhim.  The  siege  waa  long, 
but  it  was  carriad  on  by  Ibrahim  with  skill,  boldnoss,  and  admirable 
perseverance  till  ths  month  of  December  1818,  wben  'Abdullah  sur- 
rendered. He  and  several  of  hi*  family  were  sent  to  Constantinople, 
and  after  having  been  promenaded  through  the  streets  for  three  days 
they  were  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  were  exposed  to  the  outrage*  of 
the  mob.  The  greater  part  of  the  territories  conquered  by  the  Wah- 
hi  bis  fell  under  tho  authority  of  Mebemet  Ali.  Thus  the  power  of 
the  Wahhdbia  was  broken,  and  though  they  were  not  exterminated, 
tboy  bare  not  since  been  able  to  make  head  against  the  Egyptian 
power. 

^  WAILLY,  NOF.LFRAXC0I3  DE,  one  of  the  a 

wh^re^f^as'born'ou  theVlsi  ofJuiy  17^°  At  first  he  was  i 
and  educated  for  the  priesthood,  but  be  was  withdrawn  from  that 
vocation  by  bis  attachment  to  general  literature,  and  a  moro  than 
common  aptitude  for  the  study  of  living  languages.  In  order  to 
pursue  this  study  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  preceptor's 
place  in  the  school  conducted  by  M.  de  I'rutot,  oue  of  the  beet  edu- 
cators of  that  day,  who  became  bis  patron.  In  1751  he  published  his 
'  Principcs  gouuraux  et  particulicra  de  la  Langue  Francaise,'  which 
wss  at  ones  received  as  an  original  work  of  real  value.  It  raised  the 
author  to  an  emiuent  poeitiou  among  grammarians,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  friendship  of  Beauxee,  Ducloe,  the  Abbd  Uirard,  and  Mar- 
mootel.  This  celebrated  book  went  through  several  editions  during 
hit  lifetime,  and  was  repeatedly  revised  by  the  author.  M.  de  W silly 
had  dedicated  his  Qrammsire  to  the  University  of  Paris,  by  whom  it 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  elementary  treatUes,  and  its  use 
urgently  recommended  to  public  schools  in  prof,  ronco  to  those  of 
Restaut  and  Olivet.  Some  critic i  however  have  alleged  that  it  still 
exhibits  serious  deficiencies  and  peremptory  decisions  peculiar  to  the 
author,  Keataut,  in  his  grammar,  bad  not  treated  the  syntax  as  a 
distinct  subject,  a  separate  division ;  and,  like  all  his  predecessors, 
had  adopted  the  Latin  form  of  declension  with  the  nouns,  which  De 
Wailly  felt  to  be  irrelevant,  as  the  article  alone  clearly  pointed  out  tho 
distinction  of  oases,  lie  likewise  greatly  simplified  the  theory  of  the 
article  and  pronouns.  His  grammatical  reforms  were  also  extended 
to  the  French  verbs ;  but  in  this  cato  his  innovations  ware  not  so 
favourably  received  by  the  learned.  Hi*  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
orthographical  reform  were  considered  to  be  impossible  in  practice, 
however  well  founded  in  themselves.  It  wss  somewhat  on  the  phonetic 
principle,  which  has  been,  with  similar  ill  success,  endeavoured  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Engliah  language.  His  other  works  were, '  Prin- 
cipe* d*  la  Langue  Latiuo,'  of  which  the  ninth  edition  was  publishod 
in  1773  ;  'De  l'Orthogriphe,  au  Moyent  simples  et  raiaoune*  do 
imperfections  do  n6tre  orthographe;' 
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Syntaxe  Latins,  traduit  da  l'Anglaia,'  published  in  1773;  tbe'Dte- 
tionnaire  portatif  da  la  Languo  Francoiae,'  2  vol*.,  1774 ;  the  '  Diction- 
naire  des  Rimes;'  the  '  Histolres  choiaita  du  Nouveeu  Testament;' 
but  especially  hia  '  Nouveeu  Vocebulaire  Francaia,  ou  Abroge'  da  Dic- 
tioonaire  da  {'Academic,'  deserve  mention :  this  laat  work,  in  which 
be  waa  assisted  by  hia  eon,  and  to  which  his  ^randaon  sfterwurda  oon- 
tribntad,  went  through  thirteen  editions.  He  also  revised  the  standard 
translations  of  Persius,  Quintilian,  Sallost,  Cicero,  Cnaar,  and  Eutro- 
pius.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Institute  from  its  foundation,  and 
waa  also  a  member  of  eeverel  academies.  He  married  in  1786;  be  had 
several  children,  and  lived  in  the  midst  of  bis  family,  in  comparative 
tranquillity,  through  the  Revolution,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the 
first  years  of  the  Consulate.    He  died  at  Parts,  April  7,  1801. 

Etikxkc  Acgi'stim  DB  Waiixy,  hia  son,  waa  born  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1770,  and  died  May  15,  1821.  Besidea  the  assistance  he 
rendered  his  father  in  compiling  lexicographical  works,  he  produced 
an  edition  of  the  worka  of  Jean-Baptiate  Rousseau,  the  lyrio  poet,  with 
notes,  and  a  translation  in  verse  of  ths  first  three  books  of  Horaoe'a 
Odea.  In  this  translation  he  has  adopted  the  metre  of  Rousseau, 
which  be  greatly  admired.  From  1802  to  1810  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  '  Mercure  de  Frecce."  Shortly  before  bis  death  he  was 
proposed  for  tho  Academic  FraacsJae,  with  every  likelihood  of  hia 
being  alee  tod. 

Charles  db  Waillt  (born  November  1729,  died  November  1798), 
the  principal  founder  of  the  Society  of  the  '  Amis  dea  Arts,'  and  dia- 
tingni.hed  in  his  day  aa  an  architect,  waa  a  member  of  the  same 
family. 

WAKE,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  a  diatinguished  English  prelate,  was 
born  in  1657  at  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire,  where  his  father,  William 
Wake,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of  an  old  family,  possessed  considerable 
property.  In  1672  ho  was  admitted  a  student  of  Cbriatchurcb, 
Oxford  ;  and  having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1676,  and  that  of 
M  A.  in  1679,  be  resolved  to  enter  the  church,  although  hia  father  is 
said  to  have  designed  him  for  a  commercial  life.  Having  accordingly 
taken  holy  orders,  he  went  in  1682  to  Paris  aa  chaplain  with  Viscount 
Preston,  despatched  as  envoy -extraordinary  to  that  court.  Returning 
□e  with  hit  lordship  in  1635,  he  was  soon  after  elected  preacher  to 
f'a  Inn.  Hia  first  publication  appears  to  have  been  'A  Preparation 
li,  being  a  Letter  to  a  young  Gentlewoman  in  Franoe,'  a  fourth 
of  which  appeared  in  1(18 8.  In  1686  he  published  a  tract  in 
4  to,  entitled  '  Exposition  of  tlio  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
in  answer  to  Bosauet's  recently-published  '  Exposition  of  the 
Catholic  Faith/  which  Wake  charged  the  author  with  having  found 
himself  compelled  by  the  objoctiona  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  to 
alter  materially  from  tho  form  in  which  he  had  originally  written  it, 
and  in  which  it  had  not  only  been  extensively  circulated  in  manuscript, 
bat  actually  printed.  This  tract,  which  is  commonly  called  '  Wako'a 
Catechism,'  gave  riao  to  a  long  controversy,  in  the  course  of  which 
Wake  published  '  A  Defence '  of  his  Exposition  in  1 68  6.  and  '  A  Second 
Defence,'  in  two  parts,  in  1088.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
general  controversy  between  the  Romi»h  and  Protestant  churches, 
which  wa«  carried  on  in  England  through  the  press  in  16s7  and  1688. 
In  October  of  the  latter  year  lie  married  Miss  Ethclred  Hovel,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Hovel,  of  Iliington  in  Norfolk.  Immediately  after  the 
Revolution  he  waa  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  the  closet  to  King 
William;  and  in  Jane  16S9  ho  was  preferred  to  a  cmonry  of  Chri«t- 
ehurcb,  Oxford.  Ho  now  either  accumulated  bis  degrees  in  divinity, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  was  created  D.D.  In  1693  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  James's,  Westminster ;  and  the  same  year 
he  published  one  of  his  principal  worka,  'An  English  Version  of  the 
Genuine  Kpistlea  of  the  Apostolio  Fathers,  with  a  Preliminary  Dis- 
course concerning  tho  u*e  of  those  Fathers.'  He  greatly  improved 
this  work  in  a  second  edition  of  it,  which  he  brought  out  in  1710 ;  and 
it  was  afterwards  twice  reprinted  during  his  lifetime.  The  next  sub- 
ject in  the  pnblic  discussion  of  which  he  engaged  was  that  of  tho 
powers  of  tho  Convocation ;  in  the  controversy  respecting  which  he 
published  in  1697  an  octavo  tract  entitled  '  The  Authority  of  Christian 
Princes  over  their  Ecclesiastical  Synods  asserted  ; '  in  1698,*  An  Appeal 
to  all  the  true  Members  of  tho  Church  of  England  in  behalf  of  tho 
King's  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy ; '  and  finally,  In  1703,  a  folio  volume 
entitled  •  The  8Ute  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England,  In  their 
Council*,  Synods,  Convocations,  Conventions,  and  other  publio  assem- 
blies, historically  deduced  from  the  Conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the 
present  times.'  To  this  elaborate  work  no  answer  waa  attempted  by 
Atterbury  or  any  of  hia  fellow-disputanta  on  the  other  aide.  In  1701 
Wake  had  been  made  dean  of  Exeter,  and  in  1705  ho  was  raised  to 
ths  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  In  the  earlier  years  of  bis  episcopacy  ha 
continued  to  adhere  to  what  was  called  tho  Low  Church  party ;  bat 
be  afterwarde  became  more  conservative  at  leatt,  and  if  he  did  not 
actually  change  his  principles  and'  go  over  to  the  other  side,  he  was 
thrown  in  opposition  to  tbo»e  who  were  now  the  leaders  of  the  party 
with  which  he  had  originally  acted.  In  January  1716,  on  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Teniaon,  he  waa  translated  to  Canterbury ;  and  In  1718 
he  exerted  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the 
Schism  and  Occasional  Conformity  BUI,  and  the  year  following,  mora 
successfully,  against  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  Teat  and  Corporation 
About  the  same  time  his  zeal  broke  out  in  a  Latin  letter 


to  the  superintendent  of  Zurich,  and  which  was  immediately  published 
in  that  city.  It  exposed  him  to  some  severe  strictures.  In  1721  also 
he  got  into  a  controversy  with  Whiaton,  whom  he  had  formerly  endea- 
voured to  protect,  by  the  part  he  took  in  support  of  the  bill  for  the 
more  ofiectual  suppression  of  blasphemy  and  profaneceas,  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  which  was  understood 
to  be  chiefly  levelled  against  Arieniatn,  but  did  not  pass.  The  moat 
remarkable  affair  however  in  which  Archbishop  Wake  was  involved 
was  the  negotiation  which  be  entered  into  with  M.  Dnpin  and  some  of 
the  heada  of  the  Janseoiat  party  in  France,  for  the  bringing  about  of  a 
union  between  the  church  of  that  oountry  and  the  Church  of  England. 
The  correspondence  upon  thie  subject,  which  commenced  on  the  part 
of  Dupin  in  171 S,  is  most  fully  given  in  an  appendix  to  Maolaiue'e 
translation  of  Mosbrim'a  'Ecclesiastical  History,' published  in  1708. 
Ths  part  which  Wake  took  subjected  him  long  afterwards,  while  the 
facta  were  but  imperfectly  known,  to  much  obloquy,  especially  fiotn 
Archdeacon  Black  burn  e,  in  'The  Confresionsl,'  published  in  176(3; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  really  made  any  concession  of  principle 
to  his  Romish  correspondents,  or  indeed  went  farther  than  merely  to 
express  hia  willingness  to  assist  in  bringing  about  tho  proposed  union 
if  it  could  be  managed  without  any  such  concession.  The  last  years 
of  Archbishop  Wako's  life  were  clouded  by  great  infirmity ;  and  ho 
died  at  Lambeth  January  24  th,  1787.  Ho  bequeathed  his  library  and 
hia  collection  of  coins,  together  valued  at  10,000/.,  to  Christcharch 
College,  Oxford.  A  collection  of  hia  '  Sermons  and  Charges,'  in  3  vols. 
Hvo,  was  published  after  hia  death.  By  his  wife,  who  died  in  1731,  he 
left  six  daughters,  who  all  made  good  marriages.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  primacy  by  Dr.  John  Pottir. 

WAKEFIELD.  EDWARD  GIBBON,  is  a  eon  of  Edward  Wake- 
field, who  died  May  18,  1854,  aged  86,  and  who  published  'An 
Account  of  Ireland,  Statistionl  and  Political,'  2  vols.  4to.  1812.  This 
bulky  compilation  waa  chiefly  intended  to  bo  an  exposition  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  and  much  of  it  ia  consequently  occu- 
pied with  observations  on  matters  oonnested  with  political  economy. 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  seems  to  have  become  interested  in  tho 
speculations  which  eugiiged  ao  much  of  his  father's  attention,  and  ia 
1833  published  1  England  and  America,  a  Comparison  of  the  Social 
and  Political  State  of  both  Natiuns,'  2  vol*.  8vo.  Thia  work  was 
distinguished  not  only  by  the  popular  boldness  of  the  author's 
opinions  on  questions  relating  to  the  government  and  administration 
of  Great  Britain  and  tho  United  States,  but  by  many  original  and 
correct  views  of  tho  social  condition  and  peculiarities  of  the  respective 
countries.  The  greatest  part  of  the  secoud  volume  is  occupied  with  a 
treatise  on  Colonisation,  in  which  the  author  shows  very  distinctly  what 
have  been  the  causes  of  failure  and  success  in  modern  colonies,  and  lays 
down  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  ob«crved  in  their  foundation 
and  establishment.  Ia  this  treatise  be  restricts  the  meaning  of  the 
words  colonisation  and  colony  to  "  the  removal  of  people  from  an  old 
to  a  new  oountry,  and  the  settlement  of  people  on  the  waste  land  of 
the  new  country."  The  author  was  probably  connected,  though  not 
ostensibly,  with  the  South  Australian  Uud  Company,  instituted  in 
1832,  tbo  object  of  which  was  to  found  a  culony  on  the  shores  of 
Spencer's  Gulf.  Lord  Godcrich,  then  minister  for  the  colonies,  refused 
to  grant  a  charter,  and  the  company  was  dissolved.  The  work  of  E. 
G.  Wakofl  Id,  '  Viow  of  the  Art  of  Colonisation,'  published  in  the 
following  year,  attracted  much  atteution,  but  rcsuia  not  to  have  led  to 
any  result  till  1837,  when  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Now  Zealand 
Association,  which  waa  also  refused  a  charter  by  the  colouial  office. 
The  Association  however,  with  permission  of  the  government,  resolved 
to  acquire  land  and  form  settlements  in  New  Zealand  in  the  manner 
which  had  been  previoualy  sanctioned  by  the  crown.  With  this  view 
a  number  of  persons  were  collected  who  ware  disposed  to  go  out  aa 
settlers  under  the  direction  of  an  agent,  who  waa  instructed  to  acquire 
land  from  the  natives  by  the  usual  method  of  purchase,  but  if  passible 
up  m  a  far  larger  scale  than  had  aver  been  necessary  for  purposes  of 
cultivation  and  trading  by  individuals. 

The  agent  appointed  by  the  association  was  Colonel  William  Wake- 
field, a  brother  of  E.  G.  Wakefield,  who  waa  authorised  to  select  the 
apot,  purchase  land,  and  make  preparations  for  the  reception  and 
settlement  of  the  colouisto.    Colonel  Wakefield,  accompanied  by  a 


of  August.  Colonel  Wakefield  selected  the  vicinitv  of  Port  Nicholson, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  North  Island,  or  New  Ulster,  aa  a  suitable 
locality  for  a  colony,  and  there  be  purchased  land,  and  prepared  for 
the  r*  ception  of  tho  emigrants,  of  whom  the  first  ahipment  arrived 
early  in  1840.  The  colony  flourished,  other  emigrants  came,  and  a 
town  waa  founded  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Port  Nicholson,  aud  waa 
named  Britannia,  but  the  name  waa  afterwards  changed  to  Wellington. 
At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  1841  New  Zealand  waa  proclaimed  an 
independent  colony,  the  association  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
and  a  governor  was  appointed  by  the  crown.  New  Plymouth  waa 
founded  by  the  association  on  the  wc«t  coast  of  New  Ulster,  and 
another  set  of  colonists  afterwards  arrived,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Arthur  Wakefield,  a  naval  officer,  and  another  brother  of  E. 
G.  Wakefield,  by  whom  the  town  of  Nelson  was  fuuuded  at  the  bol 
of  Blind  Bay,  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  Middle  Island,  or  i 
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Lei  niter.  Captain  Wakefield  and  soma  others  ware  murdered  by  a 
party  of  boatile  natives  June  17,  1843.  Edward  Jernioghain  Wake- 
field returned  to  England  in  1644,  and  in  1845  published  'Adventure 
in  New  Zealand  from  1839  to  1844.  with  an  Account  of  the  Begin- 
uiug  of  the  Colonisation  of  the  Islands,'  2  vols.  8vo,  an  interesting  and 
apparently  a  trustworthy  narrative 

Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  own  system.  Indeed  in  1839,  when  the  New 
Zealand  colonisation  was  ta&ing  place,  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Durham  to  Canada  as  bia  private  secretary,  and  his  advice  is  under- 
stood te  havo  bad  great  wright  in  the  measures  there  adopted.  In 
addition  to  the  works  above  mentioned  be  published  in  1831  'Facta 
on  tbe  PunUbment  of  Death  io  tbe  Metropolis/  8vo,  and  commenced 
in  1^35  an  edition  of  Smith's  •  Wealth  of  Nation*,'  which  was  however 
left  incomplete.    [See  SUMUOKKT.  ] 

WAKEFIELD,  REV.  GILBERT,  was  born  the  22ud  of  February 
1754,  in  the  parsonage-house  of  St.  Nicolas  of  Nottingham,  and  was 
the  third  son  of  tho  Rev.  Grorgo  Wakefield,  then  rector  of  that  pariah. 
After  having  been  taught  to  read  at  home,  Gilbert  was  sent,  in  May 
1759,  to  a  school  kept  by  an  old  lady  at  Nottingham;  in  his  fifth 
year  be  was  put  to  a  writing-school ;  from  that  ho  went  at  the  age  of 
seven  to  the  Nottingham  five  grammar-school ;  which  two  years  after 
ha  exchanged  for  that  of  Wilford,  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
town.  In  1767.  on  bis  fatbere  removal  to  Kington,  or  rather  to 
Richmond,  where  he  took  up  his  residence,  that  cbapelry  being 
annexed  to  tbe  vicarage,  he  was  put  to  a  school  kept  by  his  father's 
curate,  under  whom  he  began  the  study  of  Greek  ;  from  this  teacher, 
whom  he  describes  as  miserably  incompetent,  ho  was  transferred 
two  years  after  to  the  charge  of  tbe  Rev.  Richard  Wooddeaon,  at 
Kingston,  with  whom  he  remained  till  that  gentleman  gave  up  his 
school  and  removed  to  Chelsea  in  1772  ;  when  Wakefield,  now  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  sent  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Hers  he  applied  himself  almost  exclusively  to  classical  studios.  In 
the  third  year  of  bis  residence  he  wrote  for  Dr.  Brown's  three  medals ; 
and  although  be  admit*  that  his  Greek  Ode  and  bis  two  epigrams  (one 
Greek,  the  other  Latin)  were  worthless,  he  maintains  that  his  Horatian 
Latin  ode,  which  al-o  failed,  deserved  a  better  fate.  In  1775  he  com- 
menced tho  study  of  Hebrew;  having  accidentally  discovered  what  ho 
calls  "  the  abominable  stupidity — a  stupidity  which  no  words  can 
tufficJenUy  sligtnntis*  —  of  learning  that  language  with  the  points," 
and  obtained  a  Maaclef*  Grammar,  wbich  enabled  him,  ha  says,  in  the 
course  of  ten  days,  by  the  help  only  of  Buxtorfs  '  Lei  icon,'  to  read 
nino  or  ten  of  the  first  chapters  in  Genesis,  "without  much  difficulty 
and  with  infinite  delight." 

InJanuary  1770  be  took  his  Bachelor's  degree,  and  in  April  following 
he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  bis  college.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
his  first  publication,  a  small  4  to  volume  of  Latin  poems,  '  Poemata 
Latins  partim  script*,  partim  reddita,'  which  wits  printed  at  the  Univer- 
sity pre«s.  In  March  1778,  Wakefield  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr. 
Hincbclifle,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  lie  had  been  from  hisearlieat  years, 
as  he  continued  to  the  end  of  bis  life,  strongly  attached  to  the  study  of 
theology ;  but  Lis  opiuions  had  already  begun  to  take  that  deviation 
from  the  common  standard  which  ultimately  carried  him  out  of  the 
pale  of  tbe  church  in  which  he  bad  been  born  and  educated.  About 
three  weeks  after  his  ordination  he  left  the  University  for  tho  cursoy 
of  Stockport  in  Cheshire,  of  which  the  Rev.  John  Watson  was  incum- 
beut;  but  he  remained  io  this  situation  only  for  a  few  months, 
quitting  it  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  curacy  of  St  Peter's  at 
Liverpool,— "principally,"  he  states,  "  with  tbe  view  of  establishing  a 
day-school  in  that  town,  if  a  suitablo  opportunity  should  present 
itself."  In  March  1779.  he  married  Miss  Watson,  the  nieoe  of  his  lata 
rector.  "  Whilo  I  eontinued  at  Liverpool,"  ho  says,  "  I  persevered  in 
reading  the  New  and  Old  Testaments  with  all  possible  attention  and 
assiduity  My  objections  to  the  creed  of  my  forefathers  weie  daily 
multiplying,  and  my  determination  wsa  already  made  to  quit  the 
church  for  aouio  other  line  of  life  on  the  first  opportunity.  My 
attachment  however  to  theology  would  never  suffer  mo  to  think  with 
tranquillity  of  transferring  myself  to  any  other  profession  inde- 
pendently of  additional  objections  of  a  very  serious  nature  to  such  an 
alteration  in  my  plan  of  life." 

In  August  1779,  on  the  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Dissenting 
Academy  at  Warrington,  be  removed  thither  to  fill  the  situation  of 
classical  master  in  that  establishment  While  here,  be  published,  in 
1781.  his  fir»t  theological  work,  'A  New  Translation  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apoetlo  to  tbe  Thessalonians,'  Svo.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year  by  '  A  Plain  and  Short  Account  of  the  Nato.ro 
of  Uaptitm,'  12mo;  and  an  4  Essay  on  Inspiration,'  Svo.  AR  three 
publications  were  brought  out  at  the  Warrington  press,  as  was  also 
•  A  New  Translation  of  the  Oospel  of  St.  Matthew,'  4to,  which  bo  pro- 
duced in  tbe  following  year.  For  tbe  first  six  years  after  hi*  leaving 
college,  be  intimates,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  received  a  very 
small  portion  of  his  attention  ;  but  while  at  Warrington  bo  prosecuted 
tho  study  of  Hebrew,  learned  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  acquired,  he  says,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  tho  Samaritan  and  Syro-Chaldaio,  formed  some 
acquaintance  with  the  iKthiopic,  Arabic,  and  Pereian,  and  read  the 
CopUe  versiou  of  the  New  Testament.  He  remained  at  Warrington 
till  the  Academy  was  broken  up  in  1783,  after  it  had  existed  twenty. 
Ul  J*'"-    °«>        «•  retired  in  the  fir*t  instance  to  tbe  village  of 


Bratneoate  in  Nottinghamshire,  with  the  intention  of  taking  pupils 
into  bia  house ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  any.  While  hero 
he  published  anonymously,  at  Loudon,  a  email  tract  in  12mo,  entitled 
'  Directions  for  tbe  Student  in  Theology,'  and  also  the  first  volume,  in 
Svo,  of  hi*  '  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Christian  Writers  of  the 
Three  First  Centuries  concerning  the  Peraon  of  Jesus  Christ,'  a  work 
which  he  never  carried  farther.  In  May  1784,  he  removed  to  bia 
brother's  pariah  of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  advertised  for  pupils 
there,  but  was  as  unsuccessful  as  at  Bramcoate ;  and  at  Michaelmas  in 
the  same  year  ho  took  up  his  residence  in  bis  native  town  of  Notting- 
ham. Up  to  this  time  he  had  continued  to  preach  occasionally ;  a 
sermon  wbich  he  preached  at  Richmond  on  tbe  2Mb  of  July  1784,  the 
thanksgiving-day  on  account  of  the  peace,  was  soon  after  printed  ;  and 
be  also  appeared  two  or  three  limes  in  the  Nottingham  pulpit*  in  1785 
and  1788.  But  from  that  but  date  be  became  not  only  'wholly  alienated 
from  the  established  church,  but  its  open  and  bitter  assailant,  although 
he  never  joined  any  body  of  dissenters.  Indeed  he  oame  at  last  to 
the  conclusion  that  public  worship  in  any  form  was  wrong. 

He  got  soma  pupils  at  Nottingham,  and  remained  there  for  six 
years.  During  tbi*  period  hi*  publications  were — an  edition  of '  The 
Poems  of  Mr.  Gray,  with  Notes,'  Svo,  Lond.,  1788;  an  edition  of 
Virgil's '  Oeorgios,'  Svo,  1783,  from  the  Cambridge  University  press; 
'Remarks  on  Dr.  Horsley 'a  Ordination  Sermon,'  Lond.,  12mo,  1788; 
'  Four  Marks  of  Antichrist.'  Lond.,  8vo,  1783 ;  *  A  New  Translation  of 
those  part*  of  tho  New  Testament  which  are  wrongly  translated  in 
our  Common  Version,'  Lond.,  Svo,  1789;  'An  Address  to  tho  In- 
habitant* of  Nottingham'  (on  the  Test  Laws),  Lond.,  Svo,  1789; 
'  Remark*  on  the  Internal  Evidenoa  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  Lond., 
Svo,  1789;  'Silva  Critics,  aire  in  AuctereaSacroaProfenosqu*  Comment** 
nils  Pbilologus,  Pars  prima,'  Svo,  1769,  from  tbe  Cambridge  University 
press ;  '  Au  Address  to  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  8t.  David's,  on  the 
Liturgy  of  tbe  Church  of  England,'  Birmingham,  Svo,  1790;  'Silva 
Critics,  Par*  *ocunda,'  Cambridge,  Svo,  1790;  and  'Cursory  Reflec- 
tion* on  tho  Corporation  and  Test  Aot*,'  Birmingham,  8vo,  1790.  He 
always  wrote  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  certainly  often  with 
very  little  consideration,  and  he  generally  rushed  to  the  press  with 
hi*  manuscript  before  the  ink  was  dry.  He  waa  however  in  hi*  way  a 
hard  student,  methodical,  punctual,  and  a  gnat  economist  of  his  time. 
In  this  way  he  found  leisure  for  a  good  deal  of  society,  and  also  for 
some  rather  singular  indulgences.  "During  my  abode  at  Nottingham,' 
ho  relates,  "  I  never  failed  to  attend  all  the  capital  punishments  that 
took  place  there ;  courting  at  all  time*  every  circumstance  wbich 
might  read  mo  a  wholesome  lecture  on  mortality,  or  suggest  an 
additional  motive  of  gratitude  to  God  for  tho  comfort*  of  my  own 
condition.'' 

In  July  1790  however  he  was  induced  to  leave  thi*  and  the  other 
attraction*  of  Nottingham  by  an  invitation  to  become  classical  tutor  in 
tbe  dissenting  academy  at  Hackney.  But  thi*  situation  bo  only  held 
till  June  1791.  A  quarrel  with  hi*  colleagues  finally  induced  him 
to  give  in  his  resignation,  after  soma  minor  cause*  had  contributed  to 
make  him  dissatisfied  with  his  position. 

Toward*  the  end  of  the  year  1791  ha  published  at  London  one  of 
bis  most  considerable  works,  hi*  'Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  Note*,'  in  3  vols.  Svo.  This  performance,  in  which  h*  had 
the  good  teat*  to  adhere  to  the  word*  of  the  axitting  translation 
wherever  ha  thought  they  conveyed  tbe  correct  sense,  was  Dot 
unfavourably  received,  and  be  produced  a  second  edition  of  it,  in  2 
vols.,  in  1795.  Its  first  publication  was  immediately  followed  by  'An 
Enquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social 
Worship,'  Svo,  London,  1791,  a  tract  which  mado  some  noise,  *u 
twice  reprinted  in  this  and  the  next  year,  and  drew  forth  several 
answers,  to  which  be  replied  in  two  additional  expositions  of  his  view* 
published  iu  17U2.  In  1792  also  appeared  a  third  part  of  bia  'Silva 
Critico,'  printed,  like  the  two  former  parte,  at  tbe  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity press.  And  in  tho  same  year  be  published,  in  1  vol  Svo,  hi* 
•Memoirs'  of  hi*  own  life,  which  he  says  that  he  wrote  "  all  to  a  little 
polish,"  in  twelve  days.  The  work  oertainly  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  rapidly  composed. 

For  the  noxt  six  year*  his  biography  t*  merely  the  history  of  the 
apf  earauce  of  his  successive  publication*  :  for,  continuing  to  reside  at 
Uackuoy,  he  now  sought  no  other  employment  than  writing  for  the 
booksellers.  In  1793  be  brought  out  a  fourth  part  of  his  'Silva 
Critica,'  at  London,  at  bia  own  expense,  the  curators  refusing  him  the 
further  u*o  of  the  Cambridge  press.  The  same  year  he  published,  in 
Svo,  a  treatise  on  the  '  Evidences  of  Christisnity,'  being  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  tract  on  tbe  aama  subject  ho  had  published  in  1789. 
He  now  turned  for  the  first  time  to  politics,  or  to  theologico- political 
discussion,  and  in  1794  published  three  pamphlet*:  'Toe  Spirit  of 
Christianity  compared  with  tbe  Spirit  of  the  Times  in  Great  Britain,' 
which  went  through  three  editions;  an  answer  to  Paine,  under  the 
title  of  '  An  Examination  of  the  Age  of  Reason,'  of  which  a  second 
edition  ws»  called  for  the  same  year;  aud  a  vehement  philippio 
against  tbe  war  with  France,  in  the  form  of  *  Remark*  on  the  General 
Orders  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  hi*  Army.'  Then,  striking  into  another 
new  |»th,  he  produced  hi*  first  complete  edition  of  an  ancient  classic — 


a  Horace,  with  notes,  aud  what  ho  allied  an  amended  text— in  2  vols. 
12mo,  London,  1794.  It  U  renowned  for  a  proposed  conversion  of 
•  O  beats  Sexti,'  in  the  4th  ode  of  tbe  1st  book,  into  « 0  bes  te,  Sexli,' 
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which  is  set  down  without  a  thought  being  given  to  tbo  inadmissibility 
of  each  a  reading  on  the  moat  obvious  metrical  ground*.  The  Horace 
wu  followed  tho  saoio  jeax  by  a  selection  of  Greek  Tragedies,  in  2 
toU.  8vo,  and  that  by  a  fint  volume  of  an  edition  of  the  '  Worlu  of 
Pope,'  8vo,  Warrington,  which  wm  not  continued.  A  fifth  part  of  the 
•Silva  Critics,'  8vo,  London,  a  12mo  volume  of  ■  Poetical  Translations 
from  the  Antients,'  an  edition,  in  a  volume  of  the  aame  size,  of  the 
remains  of  iiion  and  Haechus,  and  a  '  Reply  to  the  Seoond  Part  of 
Paine  a  Age  of  Reason,'  8vo,  all  appeared  in  1795.  His  publication*  of 
the  next  year  were  : — an  edition  of  Virgil,  with  a  fow  notes,  in  2  vols. 
12ino  :  an  8vo  volume  of  '  Observation*  on  Pop* ; '  'A  Reply  to  the 
Letter  of  Edmund  Burko,  Esq.,  to  a  Noble  Lord,'  which  wont  through 
tbreo  edition*;  and  a  new  edition,  with  notes,  of  Pope's  Translation 
of  the  Iliad,  in  11  vols.  8vo.  Thia  year  aUo  spurred  tbe  first  volume, 
in  4to,  of  hie  Lucretius,  of  all  Ms  edition*  of  ancient  authors  tbe 
one  that  was  most  wanted  aud  uix>n  which  be  baa  bestowed  tbe 
,  and  the  ouly  one  that  remain*  in  any  estimation.  Tbe 
and  third  volumes  followed  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
year,  1797 ;  which  gave  birth  besides  to  a  Latin  pamphlet — '  Diatribe 
Kx temporalis,'  as  he  entitled  it — on  Porson's  new  edition  of  the 
•  Hecuba ; '  4  A  Letter  to  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.,  concerning  hi*  Disserta- 
tion  on  tho  Wsr  of  Troy,'  4to ;  and  '  A  Letter  to  William  Wilberforoe, 
Esq.,  on  tho  subject  of  his  late  Publication '  (his  'Practical  View  of  Chris- 
tianity ').    Tb«  last-mentioned  publication  reached  a  second  edition. 

In  January  179i,  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  Llsndaff,  camo  forward  in 
the  new  character  of  a  champion  of  the  war,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he 
entitled  '  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain."  Both  tbe  drift 
of  thi*  address,  and  what  seemed  to  him  tbe  apostacy  of  the  writer, 
kindled  Wakefield's  very  combustible  temper;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  it  came  into  his  hands  he  finished  a  vory  vehement 
'  Reply  to  some  parts  of  the  Bishop  of  Lkndaff's  Address,'  which  he 
immediately  sent  to  the  press.  It  was  publiahod  by  Mr.  John  Cutbell, 
of  Middle  Row,  Holborn,  a  dealer  in  old  books,  to  whom  he  brought 
it  without  any  intimation  of  its  nature.  Cutbell  was  thereupon  in- 
dicted for  the  publication  of  a  sedition*  libel ;  and  being  tried  before 
Lord  Kenyon  and  a  special  jury  at  Westminster,  on  tho  21st  of 
February  1799,  was  found  guilty,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  follow- 
ing was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  marks.  Wakefield  rtpeid 
Cutbell  all  the  expenses  to  which  he  had  been  put,  amounting  to 
153/.  1*.  8<f ,  a  sum  which  he  afterwards  described  as  equal  to  the 
clear  annual  income  of  all  be  was  worth.  Wakefield  himself  was  aUo 
tried  at  Westminster  the  aame  day  with  Cutbell;  and  Johnson,  a 
bookseller,  who  hsd  sold  some  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  a  few  days  after 
before  the  same  judge  at  Guildhsll :  we  are  not  informed  what  was 
Johnson's  sentence;  but  Wakefield,  who,  in  tbo  interim  between  the 
conviction  of  Johnson  and  hi»  being  himself  brought  up  for  judgment, 
published  '  A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Scott,  bis  Majesty's  attorney-general, 
on  tho  subject  of  a  late  trial  in  Uuildhsll'  (that  of  Johnson),  was 
sentenced  by  Mr.  J ustice  Grose,  on  the  30th  of  May,  to  be  imprisoned 
in  Dorchester  jail  for  two  year*,  and  to  give  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  five  year*  after  tbe  expiration  of  that  term,,  himself  in 
600/.,  aud  two  others  in  2-iuZ.  each.  A  subscription  was  im 
raised  for  him  among  tho  friends  of  opposition  politics, 
ultimately  amounted  to  about  5000/.  He  print*d  and  gave  away, 
but  did  not  regularly  publish,  his  'Defence,'  and  two  subsequent 
addresses  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  one  actually  delivered,  the 
other  only  intended  to  have  been  delivered;  and  ho  bore  with  forti- 
tude and  good  humour  bis  two  years'  incarceration,  which  with  the 
exception  of  some  impositions  in  money  matters  by  tbe  jsilor,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  any  utiuiual  hardship.  While 
in  prison  he  printed  an  imitation,  in  English  verso,  of  tho  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal  12mo,  1800;  and  alio  tbe  same  year  a  translation, 
in  an  8vo  pamphlet,  of '  Some  Ktssjs  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  with  Notes.' 
In  1801  he  published  a  small  12mo  tiact  on  some  discoveries  which  he 
supposed  he  ha<i  made  at  to  the  laws  of  Greek  hexameter  verse,  under  the 
title  of '  N octet  CarceraritB.'  His  release  took  place  on  the  29th  of  May 
1801 ;  upon  which  be  immediately  hurried  to  London,  and  commenced 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Second  Book  of  the  ^Eneid,  the  delivery  of 
which  occupied  him  till  the  beginning  of  July.  On  the  27th  of 
August  be  was  taken  ill  of  wbst  turned  out  to  be  typhus  fever,  which 
carried  him  off  on  tbo  8th  of  September.    He  left,  besides  bis  widow, 


AU  Wskefields  publications  bavo  been  mentioned  in  the  above 
•ketch,  except  an  '  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Alphabntkel  Characters' 
(endeavouring  to  prove  that  they  must  have  been  revealed  from 
Heaven),  which  he  communicated,  in  1784,  to  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Manchester,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  their  Transaction*,  and,  in  an  enlarged  aud  amended  form, 
with  the  secoud  edition  of  his  Memoirs ;  and  many  psp-rs  wbioh  be 
contributed  to  various  periodical  publications,  especially  the '  Theo- 
logical Repository '  and  the  '  Monthly  Magazine.'  He  had  also  made 
considerable  collections  for  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  which 
remained  after  his  death  in  possesion  of  his  ftmily.  A  new  edition 
of  his  Memoirs,  extended  to  two  volumes,  and  brought  down  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  was  published  by  bis  frisods,  Messrs.  John  Towill 
Rut;  and  Arnold  Waioewrijht.  in  1804 ;  and  a '  Collection  of  Letters' 
that  pasted  between  him  and  Charles  Fox,  chiefly  upon  points  of 


His  scholarship,  in  its  amount  and  character,  has  been  ably  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  487-443,  although  his  deficiencies  may  perhaps 
be  thought  to  be  touched  by  his  friend  and  admirer  with  a  lenient 
hand.  He  had  evidently  read  rapidly  a  great  deal  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  memory  which  ho  used  to  complain  of  as  too 
good,  had  retained  an  unusually  largo  proportion  of  the  miscellaneous 
intellectual  sustenance  which  ho  had  thus  taken  in;  but,  partly  from 
imperfections  in  tho  manner  in  which  ho  had  besn  educated,  partly 
from  defects  of  mental  character,  he  was  not  and  never  could  have 
become  either  a  profound  or  a  refined  scholar.  Both  bis  Latin  style 
sod  his  English  are  vicious  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  Honest  and 
high-minded  he  certainly  was,  as  well  as  warm-hearted ;  but  hi*  ardour 
became  intemperance  and  ferocity  whenever  it  encountered  opposition, 
and  bis  honesty  only  made  him  the  more  intolerant  of  difference  of 
opinion  upon  any  subject  in  another,  a  thing  for  which  he  bad  no 
namo  except  only  knavery  or  imbecility.  No  man  ever  adhered  to  the 
most  maturely  considered  conclusions  with  more  pertinacity  than 
he  did  to  judgments  which  he  would  form  in  the  most  precipitate 
manner. 

WALAFRI'DUS,  or  WALHAFREDCS,  surnamed  'Strabo,'  or 
'  Strabua,'  because  his  eyes  were  awry,  was  a  German  monk  who  lived 
in  the  first  part  of  the  9th  century.  Some  writers  have,  thought  that 
he  was  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  brother  of  Rede,  but  Fabricius  proves 
by  the  monk's  own  words  thai  be  was  a  native  of  Suabia  in  Germany, 
an  opinion  which  now  seems  to  be  general.    He  received  his  educa- 

the  most 


tkm  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gallen,  which  was  then  one  of  tb 
famous  schools  in  Germany,  and  be  finished  his  studies  in  the 
tery  of  Fulda,  under  the  celebrated  Rabanns  Msuru*.  After 


tery  of  Fulds, 

taken  orders,  he  became  dean  of  St.  Gallen,  and  in  842  he  was  ohosen 
abbot  of  Reiohenau  (Augia  Dives)  in  the  diocese  of  Constsnoe.  It  is 
said  that  for  some  time  be  was  head  matter  of  the  school  in  the 
monastery  of  llirsfeld.  He  died  in  849,  in  France,  where  he  was 
travelling  on  some  butinen.  Walafridus  was  a  learned  man  for  his 
time ;  ho  is  tbe  author  cf  several  work*  on  divinity,  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  botany ;  tbe  most  remarkable  are : — '  De  Officii*  Divinis, 
sivo  do  Exordiis  et  Increment!*  Rerun)  Eeclcsiaiittcerum,'  which  is 
contained  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Patruui  Maxima,'  and  in  toterel  other 
collections  of  early  writers  on  divinity ;  •  Vita  B.  Galli  Confessoris,' 
in  Coldest 's  '  Scriptoree  Rerun  Alemannicarum ; '  '  Vita  &  Othmsri 
Abbatia,"  in  Goldast's  '  Vita  a  Iiiaitmaici  Abbatit,  Hiiensis,  et  M ar- 
ty ri*,'  in  *  Acta  Sanctorum,' '  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxima,'  and  in  seve- 
ral other  collections;  '  Hortulus ' — this  little  work  on  botany,  which  was 
much  etteemed,  is  written  in  Latin  verse;  it  was  published  at  N Urn- 
berg,  4 to,  1512  ;  8vo,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1S30;  8vo,  Prankfurt-on- 
the-Main,  15d4,  1671  ;  Venice,  1547;  Basel,  1627;  it  is  likewise  con- 
tained in  several  collection!,  as  in  tbe  '  Bibliotheca  Pstrum  Maxima,' 
in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Coloniensis,'  &a;  'Glosses  Latino  Barba- 
rian de  Parti  bus  Human!  Corporis  rursum  ex  Doctrine  Rabani  Mauri 
per  Walafridum  descript*,'  in  Goldsst  cited  above.  'Glosta  ordi- 
narin  interlineares  in  Scripturam  Sacratn : '  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Rabanus  Maurus  is  tbe  author  of  it,  and  that  Walafridus  only  put  it 
together.  Editions  of  it  are  contained  in  the  different  '  Bibliotheca 
Pu'.rum,'  as  well  as  in  somo  other  collections  cited  above.  The  first 
edition  is  a  large  finely-printed  folio,  without  date  or  place,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  at  Venice  about  1480.  Some  French 
writers  attribute  to  Walafridus  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  celebrated 
'Annates  Fuldeoses.'  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  works  and  other 
literary  productions  of  Walafridus  is  contained  in  Fabricius,  'Biblio- 
tbeca  Latins  Mediae  et  Infinite  /Etatis." 

WALCH.  JOdANN  GEORG,  a  distinguished  German  divine,  was 
born  at  Moiningoo,  in  1693.    Hi*  father  was  general 
of  the  Protestant  church  in  the  ' 
went  to  the  i 
and  of  which  1 

1724  ha  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  diviutty  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena;  and  in  1726  he  took  bis  degree  of  DA).,  and  was 
appointed  ordinary  profsesor  of  divinity,  an  office  which  he  hold  tUl 
liia  death,  January  13,  1775. 

Walch  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar  at  a  very  early  age.  In 
1712,  when  he  was  only  nineteen,  he  published  a  good  edition  of 
Velleius  Patercolus,  which  be  accompanied  with  an  index  and  valuable 
notes;  in  1714  he  published  'Diatribe  de  ViU  et  StUo  a  Cornelii 
Tacili,'  a  work  characterised  by  sound  judgment,  though  the  produc- 
tion of  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  His  works  are  numerous,  the  principal 
are :— -1,  *  Philosophisohes  Lexicon,  darin  die  in  alien  Tbeilen  car 
Philosophic  furkomuieiiden  Matortou  uud  Kunstwortcr  crklart  warden,' 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1726.  This  work  ran  through  four  editions,  and  was  a 
standard  book  till  new  philosophical  terms  came  in  tue,  together  with 
tbe  establishment  of  the  school  of  Kant,  which  in  its  turn  was  euper- 
eeded  by  tbe  systems  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  ScbeUtng.  2,  '  Historia 
Critica  Latins)  Ling  use,'  8vo,  Lei  pug,  1716;  ran  through  four  edi- 
tions. 3,  "HistoriMsbe  und  Theologischo  Einleituog  in  die  vor- 
nebmsten  Religions-Streitigkeiten.'  5  vols.  8vo,  Jena,  1724-36.  4, 
'  Historische  und  Theologiscbe  Einleituog  in  die  vornehmsten  Reli- 
gions-Streitigkeiten der  Kvangelischen  Kirche,'  5  vols.  8vo,  Jons, 
1730-39.  6,  'Bibliothoca Patristic* UterariU  AfooUtHMibiiainstrucbV 
1720;  2nd  edition,  Jena,  18J4,  by  Professor  Danx.  «, 


ostunt  church  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar.  In  1710  be 
>  university  of  Jena,  where  he  studied  divinity  and  philology, 
:h  bo  became  afterwards  one  of  tbe  first  ornaments.  In 
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'  Bibliotheca  Theologies  •electa,  utoraril*  AdnoUtioniboa  instructs,' 
4  vol*.  Svo,  Jack,  1767-65.  7,  Dr.  Martin  Luther*  'Sammtliob* 
Schriften,'  24  Tain.  4to,  Halle,  1740-60.  A  carefully  revised  edition  of 
the  works  of  I.uther ;  the  14th  volume  contains  Lather*!  Latin  vorsioa 
of  the  Bible,  which  was  separately  published  by  Waloh  iu  174S.  Walch 
also  published  an  edition  of  Laatantius,  Leipzig.  1715 ;  2nd  edition, 
1735.  Walch  was  the  father  of  three  sons,  Jobann  Ernst  Immanuel, 
Christian  Wilbelm  Frana,  and  Karl  Friodriob,  notieed  below,  each  of 
whom  attained  a  high  rank  in  the  learned  literature  of  Oormany. 

WALCH,  JOHANN  ERNST  IMMANUEL,  tho  eldest  son  of 
Jobann  Georg  Walch,  was  born  at  Jena  on  the  29th  of  August  1725. 
He  studied  divinity  at  Jena,  and  In  1747  undertook  a  long  journey 
with  his  brother  Christian  Wilbelm  Frans,  to  France,  Italy,  and  seve- 
ral other  countries.  Though  the  two  brothers  were  rather  young,  the 
name  of  their  father  procured  then  everywhere  a  favourable  reception. 
They  thus  were  on  iutimate  term*  with  Aasemani,  the  cardinals  Miiffei 
and  Pusionel,  a*  well  as  with  several  other  celebrated  men  at  Rome. 
It  is  Bald  that  they  were  presented  to  Pope  Benediet  XIV.,  who  asked 
them  If  they  were  the  son*  of  the  celebrated  heretic  J.  O.  Walch.  In 
1759  J-  K.  1.  Walch  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Jena,  his 
name  being  already  known  by  several  work*  on  ecclesiastical  history. 
Next  to  divinity,  natural  history  was  hi*  favourite  science,  which  he 
cultivated  with  great  success,  as  may  be  seen  front  hi*  work*  on  natural 
history,  cited  below.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1778.  His  principal  work*  are—  1 , '  De  Chrlstianorum  *ub  Diocletlano 
in  Hiapania  Persecutions,'  8vo,  Jen*,  1751 ;  2,  '  Marnwr  Hispaoiae 
antiquum  Veiationi*  Cbri>tianoram  Neronianae  inaigne  Documentum 
illustratuin,'  4to,  Jena,  1750  ;  2nd  edition,  under  the  title  •  Peraequu- 
tionis  Cbristisnaa  Neronianae  in  Hispania  ez  antiquo  Monumenlo 
probandaa  uberior  Ezplanatio,'  4 to,  Jena,  1763;  8,  'A eta  Societati* 
Latinae  Jenensis,  edita,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Jena,  1762-65.  The  1  Transac- 
tions' of  this  Society,  which  were  under  the  care  of  Waloh  for  several 
years,  contain  many  of  his  minor  production*.  4,  '  Diasertationes  in 
Art*  Apostolorum,'  3  vols.  4to,  Jena,  1756  81;  5,  'De  Arte  critics 
veterutn  Rotuanorum  Litcrsria,'  8rd  edition,  Jena,  1771;  6,  'Das 
Steinrcich  *y»tetnati>eh  entworfen '  (a  system  of  mineralogy),  2  vol*. 
8vo,  2nd  ' dition.  Hallo,  1789;  7, '  Antiquiute*  Meoicae  selects*,'  8vo, 
Jena,  1772;  8,  'Slgillum  Medici  OvuUrii  Roman i  nupcr  in  Agro 
Jtnensi  repertum  et  Ohservationibus  lllustmtum,'  4 to,  Jena,  1783;  9, 
'Qeorg  Wolfgang  Knorr's  Sanimlung  vou  Merkwunligkeren  dor  Natur 
und  den  Altrthumern  dee  Erdbodeue  welcber  petriBoirte  Cdrper 
entholt,  herauagegeben  mit  Clasmtic.itions  Tabellen,  ftc.,  Ton  J.  R.  I. 
Walch,  mit  illuminirten  Kupfertafeln,  etc ,'  7  part*,  in  8  vol*,  folio, 
Niirnbrrg,  176S-73.  This  collection  of  Knorr*  was  celebrated  all  over 


iUtiua  Miiller  had  published  a  oataloguo  of  it,  with  a 
of  the  different  objects,  but  this  work  was  incomplete  and 
without  any  systematical  order.  The  work  of  Walch  however  is  stilt 
considered  a  model  for  similar  works :  a  French  translation  of  it  Was 
published  in  1776,  and  a  Dutch  in  1779. 

{Ltbemgetckirklt  dti  vohUehgt*  Hem  Hofratht  Johann  Erntt 
Jmmanutl  HaZea,  8vo,  Jena,  17s0,  contains  a  complete  catalogs*  of 
his  works  and  minor  productions :  a  Lebtn  und  Character  dtt  Prof. 
J  ok.  Enut  /m.  Walch'i  iw  Jena  appeared  at  Weimer,  Svo,  1799.) 

WALCH,  CHRISTIAN  W1LHELM  FRANZ,  one  of  the  greatest 
divime  of  Gormanv,  was  the  second  son  of  Jobann  Qeorg  Walch.  He 
waa  bora  at  Jena  in  1726,  and  after  having  atudied  divinity  in  that 
university,  travelled  with  hi*  brother  Immanuel  in  France  and  Italy. 
The  learned  Italian  Gori  iuvited  him  and  hU  brother  to  contribute  to 
his  'Syuibola  Literarin,'  and  Gori  wrote  several  memoir*  for  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  Societa*  Latins  at  Jena.  In  1750  Walch  was 
appointed  extraordinary  profoeor  of  philosophy  in  tho  University  of 
Jena ;  in  1753  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Societa*  Latins  in  this 
town;  in  1764  ho  went  to  Gottingen  as  extraordinary  professor  of 
divinity;  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  divinity  in  1767.  He  died 
suddenly  iu  1784,  whilst  talking  with  bis  wife  and  children. 

Walch  wrote  many  work*  ou  classical  literature,  divinity,  and  eccle- 
siastical history,  some  of  which  are  among  the  beet  of  their  kind,  and 
they  all  bear  the  marks  of  a  superior  mind  and  extensive  learning. 
A  complete  catalogue  of  hi*  work*  is  given  in  the  authority  cited 
below ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  following  are  the  principal  works  : — 1,  '  Antiquitate* 
Palln  Philoeophici  veterum  Chriatianorum,'  Jena,  1746.  The  first 
•ci-tiuii  of  thus  book  treat*  of  the  pallium  of  the  ancient  philosophers; 
and  the  second  of  tho  pallium  assumed  by  Christian  philosopher*.  2, 
•  Oratio  de  Eloquentia  Latins  veterum  Germanorum,'  1750;  an  in- 
teresting little  book,  in  which  the  author  show*  that  a  considerable 
number  of  ancient  German*,  among  whom  was  Arminiua,  the  con- 
queror of  Varus,  were  well  acquainted  with  tho  Roman  language  and 
literature  t  there  are  no  hypotheses  or  opinions  m  thia  book ;  it  la 
founded  on  fscta  stated  by  Roman  author*.  8,  '  Historia  Patriarchs- 
rum  Judacorum  quorum  in  Libria  Juris  Roman i  fit  Mentio,'  1751.  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  even  during  the  later  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire  tho  Jews  continued  to  lire  under  the  moral  inspection 
of  '  patriarchs,'  a  Greek  word  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  which, 
according  to  Waloh.  waa  first  used  by  the  'Seventy'  of  Alexandria; 
che  Roman  laws  referred  to  by  the  author  are  the  tituli,  « De  Judsiis,' 
'  nis,' in  the  Code,  of  Tbeodosina  and  Justi- 


nlan.  4, '  Compendium  Historia*  Ecclesiastic**  recentlstlmae,'  Gottin- 
gen, 1757.  5,  '  Entwurf  oiner  volUtandigen  Hlstorie  der  Kircben- 
Versammlnngen,'  Leipzig.  1759.  6,  '  Moolmeuta  Medii  &vi  ex  Biblio- 
theca Regis  Hanoverana,'  2  vols.  Svo,  Gottingen,  1758.  7,  'Qrund- 
•atze  der  Kirohengceehichto  dc*  Neuen  Testaments,'  4  vols.  8vo,  2nd 
edition,  Gottingen,  1772  74.  8,  'Qrundaotae  der  Nsturliehen  Oottea- 
gelebrsamkelt,'  2nd  oilition,  Gottingen,  1775.  9,  '  Kritieohe  Unter- 
•uchung  vom  Gebrauch  der  Hciligeo  Schrift  unter  den  ahen  Chritteti 
in  den  ersten  vier  Jahrbumlerten,'  Leipzig,  1779.  10,  '  Neueste  Reli- 
gions Oo*chichto,'  9  vol*.  8vo,  Lemgo,  1771-83.  11,  'Bibliotheca 
Symbolic*  vctus  ex  Monimenti*  Quinque  priorum  Saiculorum  maxims 
collects,'  *ft,  Umgo,  1770.  12,  '  Bibliotheca  Philologies,-  3  vols.  Svo, 
Gottingen,  1770-77.  13,  'Entwurf  einer  voll.tandigen  Historia  der 
Ketsrrrien,  Spaltungen,  und  Religtons-i-treitigkeiten,  bis  auf  die  Zeiten 
der  Reformation,' 1 1  voU.  8vo.  Leiprig,  1762-85.  Thia  work  made 
great  sensation  throughout  all  Europ?,  and  the  Germans  call  ita  author 
generally,  Der  Ketaer-Walch  (Ketter  signifies  a  heretio),  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  brothers,  hi*  father,  and  so  many  other 
writers  whose  name  is  Walch.  Walch  is  also  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent biography  of  Catherine  von  Bora,  tbe  Wife  of  Luther,  which  ia 
preceded  by  her  portrait  engraved  after  tbe  original  painting  of  Lucas 
Cranaoh.  Kaul  FltlEDIUCU,  tbe  yonnger  brother  of  Christian  Walch, 
born  in  1731,  was  professor  of  law  at  Gottingen,  and  afterward*  at 
Jena,  where  ho  died  in  1799.  He  is  the  author  of  several  distinguished 
works  on  jurisprudence,  such  as,  'GloMarium  Germanicum  Interpre- 
tation! Constitution!*  Crimlnslis  Carolina!  interservieos,"  Jena,  1790. 
The  '  Constitute  Criminal!)!  Carolina,'  or  the  Criminal  Code  issued  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  as 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick  and  tbe  Kingdom  of  Hanover. 

(Strodtmann,  Dot  Sent  Qdthrtt  Ruropa,  part  14,  in  vol.  iv.) 

WALDECK,  PRINCES  OF.  The  bouse  of  Waldeck  is  one  of  the 
oldest  dynastiee  of  Northern  Germany.  It  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  ia 
descended  from  one  of  those  powerful  dukes  of  ancient  Saxony  who 
commanded  in  the  wars  against  Charlemagne,  perhars  from  Wittekind, 
although  this  cannot  be  hiatorioally  established.    They  were  formerly 


death,  in  1711.  had  a  splendid  monument  ere 
the  churoh  of  Wildungen,  in  the  principality  of 
the  founder  of  a  younger  branch  of  tl.e  hoi 


counts,  bat  the  title  of  prince  was  conferred  upon  Court t  Geor>a 
Frederio  in  1682.  This  prince,  born  in  1620,  was  a  celebrated  gcnei-al 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  obtained  several  signal  victories  over 
the  Turks  and  the  French.  Delille,  the  French  poet,  has  addressed  to 
him  hi*  ode  'De  la  PirieV  praising  him  for  his  humane  conduct  towards 
the  French.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  tho  Netherlands 
appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  Dutch  armies.  Ho  died  in 
1692.  His  brother,  Count  Joslss,  b»l  equal  military  reputation.  The 
republic  of  Venice  put  him  at  the  head  of  her  armies,  and  after  his 

erected  to  his  memory  in 
of  Waldeck.  Jo»i.t»  was 
younger  branch  or  tl.e  hou<e  of  Waldeck,  upon 
which  however  the  title  of  prinoe  ha*  not  been  conferral.  Prince 
Christian  Augustus,  born  in  1744,  sijnslised  himself  as  an  able  general 
in  the  wars  against  the  French  during  tbe  revolution.  He  commanded 
a  part  of  the  imperial  armies.  In  1793  he  directed  the  passage  of  the 
imperial  troop*  over  the  Rhine  near  Selz,  for  the  purpose-  of  attacking 
the  rear  of  the  famous  linea  of  Weisaeuburg,  defended  by  the  French  : 
they  were  assailed  in  front  by  Field-Marshal  Wurmscr,  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  and  Field  Marshal  Kalckrentb,  tho  Prussian  gene- 
raliasimo.  This  combined  attack,  which  resulted  in  tho  taking  of  the 
lines,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  rout  of  the  French,  is  considered 
one  of  tbe  most  brilliant  manoeuvres  executed  in  modern  times.  It  ia 
•aid  that  the  Prinoe  of  Waldeck,  who  had  the  most  difficult  share  in 
thia  undertaking,  also  conceived  the  idra  of  the  whole  plan.  He  also 
took  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  opposite  Strasbourg,  and  afterwards  com- 
manded in  Flanders,  displaying  suoh  superior  talents  that  the  emperor 
of  Germany  appointed  him  member  of  the  military  council  at  Vienna, 
and  oommander-in  chief  of  the  militia  of  Hohmia.  In  1797  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  addressed  himself  to  the  emperor  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  his  permission  to  put  the  Prinoe  of  Waldeck  at 
tbe  bead  of  his  armies,  which  were  in  a  very  disorganized  state.  The 
permission  having  been  granted,  the  prince  wont  to  Lisbon,  but  died 
in  1798,  before  he  had  carried  into  effect  his  plans  for  roorg  nising  the 
Portuguese,  troops.  His  great-grandson,  George  Victor,  the  present 
reigning  prince,  was  born  in  1831,  and  succeeded  his  father.  Prince 
George  Frederic  Henry,  in  1S45.    \$tc  .-itirri.KMKNr  ] 

WALDEGRAVB,  JAMES  WAl.DEGRAVE,  Seooxd  EARL,  was 
the  eon  of  James,  first  Bar)  Waldegreve,  K.G.,  who  was  descended 
from  ancestors  originally  settled  at  Walgravo  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  in  later  times  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  The  first  Earl  Waldegrav*  derived  his  oldest  title 
of  Baron  Waldegrav*  of  Chewton,  in  the  oounty  of  Somerset,  from  hi* 
father  Henry,  who  having  married  Henrietta,  natural  daughter  of 


Jams*  II.,  by  Arabella  Churchill,  »u,ter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
waa  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1686,  and,  following  his  father  in-law  to 
Paris  on  the  Revolution,  died  there  in  1689,  The  earl  had  coaforme-1 
to  the  Established  Church  in  1722,  and  served  under  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  who  placed  great  confidence  in  him,  as  ambassador,  first  at  Paris 
and  afterwards  at  Vienna,  from  1725  to  1740.  He  waa  created  Vis- 
count Chewton  and  Earl  Waldegravo  In  1729,  and  died  in  1741,  at  the 
of  fifty-seven,  tlx  months  after  he  bad  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
of  hi*  health.   He  had  married  in  1711, 
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Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Webb*  of  Hatherop,  ia  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  BaroQot, 

James,  who  vu  bit  eldest  eon,  wm  born  on  the  14th  of  March,  1715. 
Attaching  himself  to  tba  court,  aud  becoming  a  favourite  of  George  II., 
he  was  in  17*3  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber;  and  in  April 
1751,  among  the  changos  which  took  piece  on  tba  death  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wale*,  be  was  made  steward  and  warden  (or  master)  of  the 
.Stannaries.  About  a  Tear  and  a  half  after  this,  in  December  1753, 
Lord  Weldegreve,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  king,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  office  of  governor  to  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  Lord  Haroourt  had  resigned.  In  17515  Lord  Waldegravo  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  reversion  of  one  of  the  telUrabipa  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  in  leu  than  two  months  after  he  came  into  poascaaion  of  this 
lucrative  appointment  by  the  death  of  Horace.  Lord  Walpole.  In 
1750  be  married  Maria,  the  second  of  the  three  natural  daughters  of 
Sir  Edward  Walpole,  K.B.  (second  eon  of  Sir  Robert),  by  Maria  Cle- 
ments, a  milliner'*  apprentice,  whose  fattier  was  postmaster  at 
Darlington.  Tuia  lady,  equally  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  her 
virtues,  waa  twenty  years  younger  than  the  earl;  and  in  1766,  after 
his  death,  remarried  William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of 
George  III.,  whom  she  also  survived,  dying  in  1807,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  Sbo  waa  the  mother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
of  the  Prince**  Sophia  Matilda  of  Gloucester. 

The  most  important  political  transaction  is  which  Earl  Walds- 
grave  waa  engaged,  waa  the  attempt  into  which  he  wo*  forced  by 
the  king,  in  June  1757,  to  form  a  ministry,  with  himself  at  it*  head, 
lie  waa  actually  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  "  The  public," 
says  Walpole,  "  waa  not  more  astonished  at  that  designation  than  the 
earl  himself."  Of  the  negotiation*  connected  with  this  project,  which 
wait  abandoned  after  a  few  days,  a  sketch  ia  given  by  Walpole  ('  Me- 
moires,'  ii.  220-233),  but  the  most  ample  detail*  have  been  preserved 
by  the  earl  himself.  Proposals  were  also  made  to  him  to  take  office  ia 
the  last  days  of  Lord  Bute's  administration,  in  the  end  of  March  1768. 
The  day  after  he  had  finally  declinod  these  overture*,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  he  waa  attacked  by  emall-pox.  and  hi*  death  followed  oo  the 
8th  of  that  month.  Leiving  only  three  daughters,  he  waa  succeeded 
in  the  earldom  by  hi*  brothor  John. 

As  account  of  the  political  and  court  transaction*  of  a  portion  of  bis 
own  time  by  Earl  Waldegrave  was  published  under  the  title  of 
'Memoir*  from  1754  to  1758,'  in  a  quarto  volume,  in  1821.  This 
WJrk,  which  bad  evidently  been  prepared  with  the  intention  that  it 
should  be  given  to  the  public,  ia  a  clear,  full,  and  trustworthy  narra- 
tive, and  throws  much  light  upon  tho  restless  and  complicated  in- 
triguee  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  IL  It  leaves  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  the  writer,  of  hia  clear-headed  u ess,  a*  well  as 
of  hia  sincerity  and  frankness,  although  it  has  nothing  of  the  manner 
of  an  anxious  or  systematic  defence  of  bis  oouduct, 

WALDEMAR  1.,  King  of  Denmark,  reigned  from  A.D.  1157  to  1181. 
He  was  the  eon  of  Knud,  or  Canut,  duke  of  Slaswig,  and  king  of  the 
Obotrite*  in  Mecklenburg,  a  prince  of  the  first  royal  dynasty  of  Dan- 
matk.  lie  waa  born  on  the  15th  of  January  1 131,  eight  days  after  the 
murder  of  hia  father,  who  perished  during  the  civil  troubles  which 
then  desolated  Denmark.  To  rave  her  son  from  a  similar  fate,  hi* 
mother,  Ingoborg,  a  Russian  princess,  fled  with  him  to  ber  native 
country,  where  the  young  prinoe  lived  during  the  earlier  part  of  hia 
youth.  He  afterward*  returned  to  Denmark,  and  oo  the  death  of 
King  Erik  IV.,  Emund,  in  1139,  Weldetuar  was  chosen  king,  but  on 
account  of  his  youth  he  wsa  put  under  the  guardianship  of  Erik,  sur- 
named  Lam,  the  son-in-law  of  the  late  King  Erik  III.,  Eiegod.  Erik 
Lam,  disregarding  the  rights  of  his  ward,  usurped  the  royal  authority 
and  reigned  ss  Erik  V.,  tall  1147,  when  he  resigned  and  retired  to  a 
convent.  The  guardianahip  of  young  Waldemar  was  now  disputed 
betweeu  Svend  Erikten  and  Knud  Magnuses,  both  royal  prineas,  and 
tho  contest  having  been  terminated  by  a  dschnou  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  I.,  Larbarossa,  which  was  favourable  to  Svend,  that  prince 
1  the  title  of  king,  and  in  1150  murdered  Knu  1,  who  had  like- 
>  styled  himself  king,  and  reigned  in  a  part  of  Denmark  as  Knud  or 
ut  V.  Svend  also  intended  to  murder  W  aide  mar,  who  however 
and  mado  war  on  Svend.  commonly  called  Sueno  IV.,  whom 
he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Viborg,  when  the  usurper  was  slain  by 
some  plundering  peasants.  Tbia  battle  waa  fought  on  the  22nd  of 
September  1157,  aud  from  this  day  dates  the  reign  of  Waldemar, 
whose  rights  to  the  crown  were  no  longer  disputed. 

During  the  first  years  of  hi*  reign  Waldemar  was  occupied  with 
restoring  domestic  peace  to  hia  kingdom,  in  1168  he  made  an  alliance 
with  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
the  Obotrite*  and  other  Wendish  or  Slavonian  nations  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Germany,  over  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  the 
emperors  of  Germany  bad  hitherto  exercised  a  nominal  authority. 
The  Danish  army  and  navy  were  commanded  by  Abaalon,  the  warlike 
archbishop  of  Koeakild,  who  took  Arcooe,  the  capital  of  the  Wendish 
empire,  in  the  island  of  Riigen,  and  broke  the  idol*  of  Swantewit  and 
Other  god*  of  the  heathon  Weodes.  In  1 170  he  took  Juliu,  the  Con- 
stantinople of  tho  north  (Kranis, '  Wandalia,'  lib.  ill),  and  the  northern 
limit  of  an  overland  trade  with  A«i*  Minor,  Persia,  and  India,  the 
direction  of  which  we  may  now  trace,  since  the  discovery  of  numerous 
Arabio  coin*  along  the  bank*  of  the  Dnieper  aud  the  Volga.  ( Kasin  useen, 
De  Orieati.  Commercio  dub  Russia  et  Scandinavia  Medio  Aevo  ;'  a 


rare  book,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  *  Journal  Asiatique,'  voL  v., 
1824,  p.  340,  Ac  ) 

After  these  defeat*  the  Wendea  of  Riigen.  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
most  western  part  of  Poroerauia  recognised  the  Danish  king  as  their 
sovereign,  and  Waldemar  did  homage  for  his  conquest*  to  th*  Emperor 
Frederic  L,  whom  he  met  at  Lon*-1*-Saulnior,  in  the  present  Frauche- 
Comte.  It  has  been  said  that  ho  also  did  homage  for  bis  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  and  this  opinion,  which  ha*  roused  the  national  pride  of  so 
many  Danish  historians,  i*  not  without  foundation.  The  title  of 
King  of  the  W  codes,  which  i*  still  retained  among  the  other  title*  of 
th*  king*  of  Denmark,  date*  from  the  oonqueste  of  Iiisbop  Abaalon, 
Waldemar  also  acquired  the  most  southern  part  of  Norway,  which  he 

of  hi*  reign  were  troubled 


King  Erling.  The  Utter  years 
by  a  rebellion  of  Eskild,  bishop  of  Lund,  in  Scania!  whioh  province 
belonged  to  Denmark  at  that  time.  Waldemar  died  on  the  12th  of 
May  1181  (some  say  1182),  at  Wordingborg,  and  it  was  said  that  he 
was  poisoned.  Waldemar  L  was  not  a  warrior  only,  he  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished a*  a  legislator;  he  ordered  the  laws  of  several  of  hi* 
province*  to  be  collected,  and  he  added  bis  own,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  great  collections  of  the  Danish  law.  The  Danes  oil  him 
'the  Great;'  but,  without  prejudice  to  his  merits,  this  title  is  more 
than  he  deserves.  Waldemar*  successor  waa  hia  eldest  son  Knud  or 
Canut  VI.,  whom  be  had  by  Sophia,  princess  of  Pomeranta. 
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Krauts,  SaXonia  ;  Wandalia  ;  Mallet,  Jliitmre  du  Dantmatk.) 

WALDEMAR  IL,  surnamed  Seior,  or '  ths  Victorious,'  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  reigned  from  1202  to  1241,  waa  th*  second  son  of  Walde- 
mar I.  Hi*  brother,  King  Knud,  or  Canut  VL,  conferred  upon  him 
the  duchy  of  Slea  wig,  and  waa  assisted  by  him  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  Danish  government  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Waldemar  I.,  and  in  tho**  of  which  some  parts  ware 
couquered  during  th*  reign  of  Knud  VI.,  namely,  Katland,  Kurland, 
and  Livonia.  During  th*  rebellion  of  Waldemar,  bishop  of  Sleewig, 
who  likewise  belonged  to  the  royal  bouse  of  Denmark,  and  who  waa 
assisted  by  Adolphua  III.,  count  of  HolsUin,  he  took  the  field  for  hia 
brother,  and  they  succeeded  in  eouqueriog  Holateio,  and  in  driving 
out  the  rebellioua  prelate,  wbo  fled  to  Germany  (1200).  After  th* 
death  of  Knud  in  1203,  Waldemar  ascended  the  throne,  and  hia 
•object*,  as  well  as  bis  neighbour*,  coon  found  that  Denmark  was 
ruled  by  a  great  king.  Ho  finally  established  the  Dani&h  authority  in 
the  Wendish  provinces,  th*  population  of  which,  a  headstrong  but  not 
uncivilised  race,  was  still  ready  for  rebellion.  The  Danish  possessions 
in  He  th  land,  Kurland,  and  Livonia  having  been  menaced  by  the  natives, 
Waldemar  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  carry  a  plan  into  exe- 
cution which,  if  not  hi*  own  idea,  was  at  least  realised  by  him.  Thi* 
waa  to  found  a  Baltio  empire,  oonaiating  of  Denmark,  the  key  and 
centre  of  the  whole,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  all  Pomeraaia,  Kurland, 
Livonia,  K-thland,  the  large  islands  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Baltio, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  aame  plan  was  after- 
ward* conceived  and  partly  realised  by  tho  great  Oustavus  Adolphua  of 
Sweden,  and  similar  empires  were  founded  by  the  Carthaginian*  in  the 
Mediterranean,  by  MiMirH**""  round  the  Pontus,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  by  Venice  round  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Archipelago.  If  this 
Danish  empire  was  of  abort  duration,  it  was  th*  result  of  two  cause* 
which  have^been  and  alway*  will  be  equally  dangerous  to  such 

afford  innumerable  paint*  of  attack  to  the  continental  nation*  who 
are  excluded  from  the  coast  by  those  tracts,  aud  they  can  only  be 
defended  by  a  great  navy,  the  chief  condition  of  which  is  an  extensive 
Commerce.  Now  Denmark  being  the  centre  and  key  of  that  empire, 
only  the  military  condition  of  it*  existence  wo*  fulfilled,  while  the 
commercial  condition  only  existed  temporarily.  The  Sound  was  not 
then,  ss  it  is  now,  frequented  by  ships  of  all  rations,  for  ths  commerce 
in  the  Baltio  bad  a  more  southerly  direction  from  Russia  towards  the 
coasts  of  Pomeraaia  and  Holstein,  whence  the  merchandise  was  carried 
to  Germany  and  France.  However,  for  a  abort  period, 
r,  being  in  posseeaion  of  Wisby,  Julin  (or  at  least  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder,  for  the  town  ia  said  to  have  been  entirely  (t)  destroyed  by 
Bishop  Abaalon),  and  also  of  Ltibeck,  was  enabled,  by  the  advantage* 
which  be  derived  from  the  merchandise  of  those  towns,  to  raise  that 
formidable  foro*,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  employed  in  tho  con- 
quest of  Livonia  and  the  adjoining  province*.  His  army  consisted  of 
100,000  men,  and  he  had  a  navy  of  1200  ships.  He  sailed  for  Livonia 
in  1219.  Ths  main  body  of  the  army,  consisting  of  Dane*,  and  com- 
manded by  Andrea*,  bishop  of  Lund,  waa  surprised  by  the  natives  and 
in  danger  of  bring  cut  to  piece*,  whan  it  was  relieved  by  the  king'a 
Wendish  and  German  auxiliaries,  who  won  th*  day.  Tradition  says 
that  is  th*  midst  of  danger  a  flag  fell  from  heaven,  at  the  eight  of 
which  the  Dane*  recovered  their  courage.  Thi*  was  the  '  Dauebrog,' 
in  memory  of  which  the  Order  of  the  Danebrog  was  founded.  The 
campaign  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Kathland,  Livonia,  aud  Kurland, 
and  a  Danish  bishop  took  up  hia  residence  at  Riga.  During  the  eon- 
teat  of  Frederic  IL  and  Gtho  of  Brunswick  for  the  imperial  crown, 
Waldemar  assisted  Frederic,  who  in  his  turn  acknowledged  him  as 
king  of  the  Slavonians  or  Wend*,  a  title)  whioh  had  already  been 
assumed  by  Waldemar  I.  Waldemar  waa  now  the  ruler  of  the  North, 
but  hi*  greatness  was  bumbled  by  the  treachery  of  a  petty  German 
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the  king,  and  not  having  obtained  satisfaction,  ba  treacherously  sel/ed 
bim  in  tie  island  of  Laaland,  brought  him  on  board  a  vessel  ready  for 
«h«»  pnrpoer,  and  carried  him  to  Schwerin.  The  numerous  enemies  of 
the  king  protected  the  count,  and  even  Frederio  II.  acted  in  a  way 
which  clearly  showed  that  he  was  pleaaed  with  tlie  fate  of  hia  rival  in 
the  North.  Pope  Honorioa  II L  alone  took  the  part  of  the  captive 
king,  whose  assistance  he  wished  to  hare  in  bis  contest  with  the 
emperor;  and  by  his  mediation  Waldemar  was  released  in  1225,  on 
condition  of  paying  45,000  marks  of  silver,  an  enormous  sum  for  the 
time,  ceding  Holstein  to  its  legal  possessor  Count  Adolphns  IV.,  and 
renouncin  g  the  sovereignty  of  Mecklenborg,  which  from  that  time  was 
I  by  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  Slavonic  kings,  tbo  pro- 
of the  present  house  of  Mecklenburg,  who  did  homage  to 
No  sooner  was  Waldemar  restored  to  liberty  titan  he 
forgot  hia  promises,  and  aimed  at  recovering  those  provinces  which  he 
bad  coded,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  his  enemies.  The  first  in 
importance  among  his  enemies  were  Count  Adolphns  IV.  of  Holstein, 
and  tbe  citisans  of  Liibeck,  who,  during  tho  military  government  of 
Waldemar,  had  prudently  attracted  to  their  town  the  commerce  of 
the  Baltic.  Waldemar  bad  now  to  learn  that  all  power  was  transient 
which  owes  its  existence  merely  to  the  military  geniua  of  a  king,  and 
is  not  the  result  of  the  well-directed  activity  of  the  community.  The 
king  was  powerful,  without  having  the  means  of  preserving  his  power, 
end  tbosa  industrious  citizens,  being  possessed  of  such  means,  wore  for- 
midable even  before  they  knew  it  in  tho  battle  of  Bornbuvd,  a  Tillage 
not  far  from  Eutin  in  Holstein,  the  Danish  army  was  totally  routed, 
by  the  united  forces  of  Liibeck,  Holstein,  and  some  neightwuriug 
prinoes,  and  the  king  narrowly  escaped  death  or  captivity.  He  con- 
cluded peace  in  1229,  and  wa»  fortutiute  in  mceping  new  humiliations. 
He  renewed  tbe  war  with  Lubeck  in  1234,  but  his  navy  was  destroyed, 
and  he  was  oompelled  to  grant  extensive  privileges  to  the  commerce  of 
ti>  is  town,  which  soon  became  known  as  the  head  of  the  Hanseatio 
confederation.  Waldemar  employed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  peaceful 
government  of  tho  remainder  of  his  empire.  During  his  reign  the 
clergy  and  nobility  rose  to  great  influence,  and  the  freemen  gradually 
lost  their  political  rights,  which  we  may  conclude  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  ancient  'things,'  or  'dings,'  that  is,  meetings  of  the  whole 
community,  were  changed  into  '  herrodage,'  or  '  lords'  days,'  that  is, 
assemblies  of  the  lords  temporal  and  spiritual.  Waldemar  ordered  the 
laws  of  Jutland  to  be  collected :  this  is  the '  Jydeke  Lov,'  which  is  still 
In  use  in  Jutland.  It  is  contained  in  the  great  collections  of  the  Danish 
laws,  and  there  are  also  several  separate  editions  of  it.  Waldemar  II., 
sometimes  called  the  Great,  and  with  more  justice  than  his  father, 
died  on  tbe  28th  of  March  1241.  His  first  wife  was  Margorelha 
Dankmar,  daughter  of  Praemisl  Ottokar  I.,  king  of  Bohemia.  After 
her  death  he  married  Berwngario,  daughter  of  Saneho  I.,  king  of 
Portugal  His  eldest  son  Waldemar,  who  was  married  to  Eleonora, 
daughter  of  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Portugal,  died  before  bis  father, 
without  leaving  issue.  He  was  Duke  of  Uleswig,  and  is  often  called 
King  Waldemar  HI,  but  he  never  reigned.  The  successor  of  Walde- 
mar II.  was  his  second  aon,  Erik  VI.,  Plogpenning. 

WALDEMAR  IIL  (IV.),  aurnamed  Atierdag,  was  the  eon  of  King 
Christopher,  who  was  deposed  in  1324.  Waldemar,  bom  in  1315,  wan 
chosen  king  in  hin  stead,  but  on  account  of  hie  youth  he  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  Gerd,  or  Gerhard,  count  of  Holstein,  of  the 
house  of  Schsuenburg,  aurnamed  tbe  Arbiter  of  the  North.  The 
Danes,  having  been  oppressed  by  Gerd,  recalled  Christopher,  in  whose 
hands  young  Waldemar  voluntarily  placed  his  authority.  Gerd  forced 
the  king  to  cede  him  half  of  his  kingdom,  and  after  the  death  of 
Christopher,  in  1331,  ho  again  became  guardian  of  Waldemar,  and 
continued  so  for  nine  years.  His  pnpil  however  was  not  in  Denmark, 
but  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. After  the  murder  of  Gerd,  in  1340,  the  Dane*  recalled  Walde- 
mar, who  made  hia  peace  with  the  sons  of  Gerd,  and  sold  the  province 
of  Scania  to  Magnus,  king  of  Sweden.  In  1347  ho  also  sold  Kslhland, 
Kuriand,  and  Livonia,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Waldemar  IL, 
to  the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Prussia,  for  18,000  marks 
of  silver.  With  the  money  he  raised  an  army,  and  although  he 
renounced  Livonia  and  tho  sister-provinces,  ho  attacked  King  Magnus 
of  Sweden,  in  1361,  and  forced  him  to  cede  Scan La.  He  also  conquered 
the  islsnd  of  Gothland,  which  remained  a  Danish  province  till  1645. 
He  was  less  auoceesful  in  two  wars  with  the  Hanseatio  towns,  and  he 
did  not  obtain  p»  ace  until  he  bad  given  up  almost  the  whole  commerce 
of  Denmark  into  the  hsnda  of  those  powerful  cititens,  who  treated  the 
king  with  great  haughtiness.  The  treaty  by  which  the  second  war 
was  finished,  in  1864,  was  particularly  humiliating  for  the  king:  the 
treaty  of  peace  begins  :— '  We,  the  burgomasters,  aldermen  and  dtisens 
of  the  towns  of  Lubeck,  Ac,  promise  to  grant  an  eternal  peace  to 
Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  tbe  Wends,  and  Goths.'  This  is  the 
fir»t  instance  of  the  title  of  king  of  the  Goths  having  been  given  to  the 
king  of  Deonisrk,  and  it  seema  that  Waldemar  assumed  it  after  the 
conquest  of  the  island  of  Gothland.  Tbe  title  is  still  used  in  Don- 
mark.  In  1363  Waldemar  gave  hia  daughter  Margaretha  in  marriage 
to  Hagrn  or  Hakou,  the  aon  and  heir  of  Magnus,  king  of  Norway.  In 
13d9  be  was  again  involved  in  war  with  the  Hanseatio  towns,  and 
after  the  de«truction  of  hie  navy,  as  well  as  his  army,  he  begged  for 
,  in  1370,  and  ceded  to  these  towns  the  province  of  Scania  for 


Waldemar  III.  died  in  1375,  the  last  of  the  first  Danish  dynast;, 
which  had  ruled  in  Denmark  from  the  beginning  of  Danish  history. 
He  left  two  daughters  :  Iogeborg,  married  to  Henry,  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg; and  Margaretha,  married  to  Uakon  of  Norway,  as  slrrady 
observed.  After  the  death  of  Waldemar,  one  part  of  tbe  Danes 
wished  to  ohoee  Albrecht,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  the  eon  of  Ingeborg, 
for  their  king,  while  another  part  voted  for  Olaus,  tbe  eon  of  Msrga- 
retha.  A  civil  war  broke  oat,  which  however  was  soon  terminated  by 
an  agreemont  that  Olaus  should  be  kins.  But  on  account  of  bia 
youth,  Olaus  was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  hi*  mother  Marga- 
retha, who  afterwards  succeeded  in  uniting  'he  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  by  the  Union  of  Kalmar. 

WALDO,  or  VALDO,  PET  BR,  was  born  at  Vaux,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rhone,  in  France,  early  in  the  12th  century.  He  acquired  a 
large  fortune  by  commerce  in  Lyon,  when  the  audden  death  of  a 
friend  occasioned  him  to  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life.  Ho  Bold 
his  goods,  and  gave  the  produce  to  tbe  poor ;  he  caused  the  Four 
Gospels  to  be  translated  into  his  native  language  by  Stephsnus  de 
Eva,  about  1 1  CO,  and  read  and  explained  them  to  the  recipients  of  his 
alma.  In  1170,  from  a  frequent  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  he  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  he  had  equally  with  tbe  priests  tho  right  of 
preaching  the  word  of  God.  This  theory  involved  him  immediately 
in  a  persecution.  In  1179  the  doctrine  was  formally  condemned  by  a 
general  council  held  in  tho  Lmteran  at  Ki.me,  and  the  condemnation 
has  been  repeated  more  than  once.  Forced  to  quit  Lyon  he  retired 
to  the  mountains  of  Dauphino,  and  thence,  it  is  aaid,  to  those  of  Pied- 
mont. Here  hit  followers  and  adherents  increased,  and  be  has  thence 
been  assumed  to  he  the  founder  of  the  reformed  creed  of  tbe  Vaudois ; 
though  Theodore  Beta,  and  Jcnn  Lcger,  the  historian  of  the  soot,  con- 
tend, and  we  think  with  justice,  that  the  sect  was  of  an  earlier  origin 
than  tho  time  of  Waldo,  or  rather,  that  the  Waldenaes,  the  followers  of 
Waldo,  differ  in  some  degree  from  the  Vaudois,  and  the  two  were  often 
confounded  by  the  uninitiated.   Moaheim  is  of  the 


It  is  probable  however  that  the  nature  of  his  tenets,  so  well  1 
with  those  of  the  Vaudois,  may  have  had  considerable  effect  in  con- 
solidating and  fixing  their  creed,  and  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  tbe  Vaudois  tongue  is  attributed  to  him.  In  the  earlier  persecu- 
tions of  his  followers  they  were  frequently  styled  Leonists,  from  tbo 
Latin  name  of  the  city  of  Lyon,  to  which  Peter  bad  belonged.  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Bohemia,  and  to  hare  spread  hia  doctrines  there  ; 
and  Protestant*  admit  him  ss  a  precursor  of  Luther.  The  period  of 
his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  took  place  about  1 1 90. 

WALES,  WILLIAM,  an  English  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
was  born  about  tho  year  1734.  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances.  It 
is  not  known  in  what  manner  he  received  the  rudiments  of  educotion, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  many  persona  who,  for  their 
attainment*  in  science,  owe  more  to  nature  and  intense  application 
than  to  the  precepts  of  a  teacher. 

He  first  distinguished  himielfas  a  contributor  to  the  '  Ledlca'  Diary,' 
a  work  containing  an  extensive  collection  of  mathematical  propositions 
with  their  solutions.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1 704  ;  and  under  the 
able  direction  of  Beighton,  Thomas  Simpson,  and  Dr.  Charles  Ha  Won, 
it  had  no  small  influence  in  promoting  the  advance  of  science  in  this 
country  during  tbe  ISth  century:  it  may  be  added  that  it  still 
numbers  among  its  contributors  several  emioeut  mathematicians. 
Many  of  the  solutions  which  were  given  by  Mr.  Wales,  are  signed 
with  his  own  name,  but  occasionally  they  appear  under  fictitious 
tignature*. 

The  merit  shown  in  these  solutions  appears  to  have  procured  for 
him  a  recommendation  to  the  government ;  and  in  1768  ho  was  ap- 
pointed, together  with  Mr.  Dymond,  to  go  to  Hudson's  Bay,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  in  that  region  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's 
disc,  which  was  to  take  place  in  tho  following  year  (June  17*59).  The 
observations  were  made  at  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  and  each  of  the 
observers  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  exterior  and  interior  con- 
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tact  at  both  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  transit  Mr.  Wales 
made  at  the  same  place  a  great  number  of  astronomical  observations, 
an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactioua' 
for  1769;  and  again,  in  1772,  in  a  separate  work,  entitled  'General 
Observations  made  at  Hudson's  Bay,'  Ac.,  4to,  London.  He  also,  prin- 
cipally, as  he  observes,  for  amusement  during  the  many  dreary  hour* 
which  be  paaaed  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  computed  tables  of 
the  equations  to  equal  altitudes,  for  facilitating  the  solution  of  the 
problem  relating  to  the  determination  of  time :  these  tables  were  first 
published  in  the  '  Nautical  Almanac '  for  1773 ;  and  again,  in  tbe  year 
1794,  in  his  tract  entitled  'The  Method  of  Finding  the  Longitude  by 
Timekeepers,'  8vo. 

Mr.  Wales  returned  to  England  in  1770,  and  in  1772  he  published 
1  The  two  books  of  Apollonios  concerning  Determinate  Sections,'  4to, 
London.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Bayly, 
and  with  the  title  of  astronomer,  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  in  hia 
second  voyage  for  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  expedition  he  was  (in  1776)  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society.  The  series  of  astronomical  observations  which  had  been 
made  during  the  voyage,  with  an  introduction  by  Wales,  was  published 
in  1777,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
with  charts  and  plates.  In  the  same  year  was  published  by  Wales  a 
on  a  Voyage  with  Captain  C 
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1778,  bU  stricture*  oo  an  account  of  the  nme  voyige,  which  had  been 
published  by  John  George  Forater,  who,  with  his  father,  had  sailed 
with  the  expedition  as  naturalist.  [Forstxr,  J.  R;  Fohstir,  J.  Q.] 
In  thia  work  the  accusations  made  by  the  elder  Foriter  against  the 

T"  tin  and  his  officers  are  shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 
1776  Mr.  Wales  again  embarked  with  Captain  Cook  in  the  Reso- 
lution, on  the  third  voyage  of  that  navigator  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  be 
returned  with  the  expedition  in  1780;  and  soon  afterwards,  on  the 
i  of  Mr.  Hams,  h«  was  sppointed  mathematical  master  of  Christ's 
Ho  was  subsequently  mode  secreury  to  the  Board  of  Loo- 
-ad  both  th.se  poets  he  filled  with  credit  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1798,  when  be  was  about  sixty-four  years 
of  age. 

He  published,  in  1781,  'An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Population  of 
England  and  Wales ; '  and  in  17*8, '  Astronomical  Observetious  made 
in  the  Voyages  of  Byron,  Wallia,  Carteret,  and  Cook,'  4 to,  London. 

In  1 739  the  French  captain  Da  Rouvet  had  discovered,  to  ths  south 
of  tbo  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
He  Bouvet,  or  Cap  Circonciaion ;  but  its  geographical  position  being 
eously  stated.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  voyages  to  the  south,  had 
unable  to  find  it,  and  be  was  led  to  lu-pect  that  the  French 
seaman  had  mistaken  some  bank  of  ioe  for  an  island.  On  this  occasion 
Lemonnier  ungenerously  stated,  in  a  paper  which  was  read  at  a  sitting 
of  the  Acadcmie  das  Scienoea.  that  Cook  from  jealousy  had  sought  for 
the  inland  undrr  a  meridian  different  from  that  which  had  been 
assi.ned  to  it;  and  Mr.  Wales  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  the 
statement  is  disproved.  The  island,  or  cape,  is  now  supposed  to 
here  beea  that  which  was,  in  1608,  discovered  by  ths  Swan  and  the 
Otter  in  54*  20'  8.  Int.  and  about  2*  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Wsv*  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  tho  dissertation  on  the 
echronychal  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  which  is  annexed  to  Dr.  Vincent's 
'  Voyage  of  Nearchua.' 

WALKER,  CLEMENT,  b  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'The  History  of  Independency,'  the  first  part  of  which  was  published 
in  a  small  4 to,  under  the  pseudonym*  of  Tbeophilus  Verax  in  1048, 
in  two  editions,  one  much  more  ext<  nded  than  the  other ;  the  seoond 
(a  much  more  considerable  volume)  in  1649;  tho  third,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  Cromwell's  New  Slaughter 
Homo,'  in  1651.  A  fourth  part,  by  a  different  writer,  who  calls  him- 
self '  T.  M.,  E*q.,  a  Lover  of  his  King  and  Country,'  appeared  in  1661, 
slung  with  a  reprint  of  the  other  three  parts,  in  which  the  second 
has  the  new  title  of  '  Anarchla  Anglicans.  In  this  edition  tho  work 
is  entitled  '  The  Compleat  History  of  Independency.'  Tbo  first  part 
has  been  reprinted  by  Baron  Maseres,  In  his  '  Select  Tracts  relating  to 
the  Civd  Ware,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1815. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Clement  Walker 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Wood's  '  Atbenae  Oxoniensis'  and  in  his  own 
work.  He  wai  born  at  Cliffs,  in  Dorsetshire,  towards  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  snd  there  he  appears  to  have  spent  the  early  part  of 
bis  life :  the  register  of  that  parish,  according  to  Hutehin*,  in  his 
'  History  of  Dorsetshire,'  records  the  births  or  neptisms  of  three  sons 
of  Mr.  Clement  Walker  and  Frances  his  "wife :  Tbomsa  in  1626, 
Antony  in  1629,  Peter  in  1681.  Wood  mentions  another  son,  John, 
"  sometime  a  commoner  of  Lincoln  College,"  Oxford.  This  John  told 
Wood  that  bis  father  had  studied  at  Christchurch  in  that  university, 
but  no  record  of  his  matrioulation  there  remained.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  contest  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  ha 
Uved,  Wood  tells  us,  on  an  e*tato  be  had  at  Charterhouse,  near  Wells, 
is  Somersetshire,  and  held  the  appointment  of  usher  of  the  Exchequer. 
At  thit  time  he  was  reputed  both  a  sound  royalist  and  a  good  church- 
man, holding  purttaniarn  as  well  as  dissent  In  avowed  dislike.  Never- 
theless, when  matters  came  to  a  crisis  he  declared  himself  for  tue 
popular  parry,  and  was  on  that  profession  returned  as  one  of  the 
members  for  the  city  of  Wells  to  the  memorable  second  parliament 
of  1640.  But  notwithstanding  what  is  thus  asserted  by  the  Oxford 
antiquary,  we  must  not  too  hastily  assume  that  Walker  at  this  time 
really  charged  either  his  professions  or  his  principles.  He  appears  to 
have  cootiuiied  to  the  end  of  bis  life  attached  to  the  monarchical  part 
of  the  constitution,  and  he  had  probably  been  from  the  first  opposed  to 
the  excesses  of  prerogative.  In  parliament  he  nece-sarily  acted  with 
the  Presbyterian",  as  on  the  whole  coming  nearest,  in  th*  course  they 
followed,  to  his  own  principles,  and  his  ability  and  reputation  for 
int  grity  eoon  acquired  bim  considerable  ascenJanrj  with  hi*  party. 
But  bis  book  is  by  no  means,  as  it  has  been  generally  represented,  an 
indiscriminsting  defence  and  laudation  of  that  section  of  the  house. 
He  is  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  unsparingly  acrimonious  in  bis 
colligation  of  the  dominant  Indepeodeot  faction,  and  can  see  nothing 
but  hypocriay,  fraud,  violence,  and  the  destruction  alike  of  sll  order 
sud  liberty  in  the  proceedings  of  Cromwell  and  his  aseociiitea.  Yet 
his  work  has  preserve-)  a  good  many  minute  facts  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found ;  and  although  tho  author  see*  no  sense,  and  no  good  of  any 
kind,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  of  the  middle  way  in 
which  he  and  his  friends  attempted  to  walk,  it  throws  a  considerable, 
though  it  may  be  a  highly-coloured,  light  on  the  events)  and  characters 
of  tho  time.  Walker  also  published  anonymously  several  other  abort 
tracts  sgaimt  the  republican  government,  a  list  of  which,  so  far  as 
they  are  known,  may  be  seen  in  Wood  :  the  most  important  of  them 
'  in  bis  Hiitory.    His  authorship  of  that  work  was 
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discovered  toon  after  the  appearance  of  the  seoond  part,  upon  which 
bo  was  immediately  consigned  by  Cromwell  to  the  Tower,  but  he 
was  not  debarred  the  use  of  bis  weapon,  tho  pen,  and  while  in  con- 
finement he  wrote  and  sent  to  the  proas  the  third  part  of  his  History, 
which,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the  title,  is  the  moat  violmt 
portion  of  it.  In  fact  be  never  recovered  his  liberty,  but  died  in  the 
Tower,  in  October  1651. 

Walker  was  one  of  the  two  prosecutors  (William  Prynne  being  the 
other)  of  Colonel  Fi.iincs  before  the  oouncd  of  war,  at  St  Albana,  in 
November  1643,  for  the  surrender  of  Bristol.  (See  the  proceedings 
in  'Bute  Trials,'  iv.  185.)  Lord  Clarendon  upon  this  occasion 
describes  Walker  as  "a  gentleman  of  Somersetshire,  of  •  good  fortune, 
and  by  the  loss  of  that  tbo  more  provoked ;  who  had  been  in  the 
town  when  it  waa  lost,  and  had  strictly  observed  all  that  was  done." 

WALKER,  SIR  EDWARD,  is  said  to  nave  been  the  son  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  Edward  Walker  of  Roobers,  in  Nether- 
stowsy,  Somersetshire.  In  early  life  he  appears  to  have  held  some 
office  in  the  household  of  Thomaa,  twentieth  Earl  of  Arundel  (tho 
collector  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles),  by  whoee  interest  be  was 
made  in  1637  Rouge  Dragon  Pursuivsnt-at-Arma  in  ordinary, 
and  Chester  Herald-at-Arms;  and,  having  accompanied  tho  Earl  of 
Arundel  as  his  secretary  on  the  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1639,  he 
then  became  known  to  Charles  L,  who,  after  taking  him  into  bis 
service,  made  bim  his  secretary  at  war,  and  to  that  added,  in  June 
1644,  the  appointment  of  clerk  extraordinary  of  the  privy  council. 
In  thia  bitter  year  also,  while  bo  waa  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  the 
university  oonferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M. A. ;  and,  in  1645,  bo 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  the  execution  of  his  royal 
master,  Walker  fled  to  Charles  II.,  whom  be  accompanied  to  Scotland 
in  1650,  and,  after  the  failure  of  that  enterprise,  rejoined  on  the 
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Charles,  during  his  exile,  made  him  Garter  King  at  Arms; 
and  after  the  Restoration,  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
privy  council.  Both  these  offices  be  held  till  his  death,  at  Whitehall, 
19th  February  1677. 

Walker  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Lord  Clarendon,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  assisted  in  the  parts  of  bis  history  which  relate  to  military 
transactions. 

In  1705  there  was  publish 
'  Historical  Di-coursct  upon  s 
Knight,  Ac,'  It  is  dedicated  t 
Clopton,  and  there  is  also  a 

himself,  "  to  his  grandchild,  Edward  Clopton,  Eeq.  of  Clopton,"  dated 
1664,  followed  by  a  postscript,  dated  1674,  at  Clopton,  near  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  directing  them  to  be  made  public  after  bis  death.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  all  the  Discourses  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
1705.  In  1820  was  published,  in  London,  in  an  8vo  volume  of  131 
pages,  with  plates,  '  A  Circumstantial  Account  of  the  Preparations  for 
the  Coronation  of  bis  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  sod  a  minute 
detail  of  that  splendid  ceremony,  Ac.,  from  an  original  manuscript  by 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knight,  Garter  principal  King  at  Arms  at  that 
period.' 

Tne  common  biographical  accounts  attribute  to  Sir  Edward  Walker 
a  work  on  tactics,  entitled  'Military  Discoveries/  published  in  folio, 
in  1705;  and  al*o  the  following  works,  which  are  stated  to  have  ap- 
peared in  his  lifetime,  but  the  dates  of  none  of  which  aro  given:— 
'  Iter  Carolinum,  being  a  succinct  account  of  the  necessitated  marches, 
retreats,  and  sufferings  of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  L,  from  January 
10, 1641,  to  tho  time  of  his  death,  in  1648,  collected  by  a  daily  attend- 
ant upon  his  sacred  Majesty  during  all  that  time,'  folio ;  '  Acts  of 
Knights  of  tho  Garter  in  the  Civil  Wars ; '  'Account  of  the  Celebra- 
tion of  St.  George's  Day  at  Windsor  in  1674.'  We  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  of  these  a'.leged  works.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  '  Iter  Carolioum,'  however,  appears  to  be  contained  in 
tbo  'Historical  Discourses,'  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  'The  History, 
Progress,  and  Success  of  the  Arms  of  King  Charles  I.,  from  80  March 
to  23  November  1644,  writton  by  his  Majesty's  special  command,  and 
corrected  almo«t  in  every  page  with  his  own  hand; '  and  the  second, 
*  Memorials  of  his  Majesty's  unfortunate  success  in  the  year  following.' 
The  seventh  discourse  is  entitled  'Observations  on  L' Estranges 
Annals  of  Charles  I. ; '  and  the  eighth  is  a  Review  of  the  entire  reign 
of  that  king.  The  third  is  a  '  Journal  of  the  Expedition  of  Charles 
II.  to  Scotland  in  1650-51.'  Ths  fourth  discourse  is  entitled  '  The  Life 
and  Actions  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.'  The 
fifth  professes  to  be  a  full  answer  to  William  Lilly 'a  '  Monarchy  or  No 
Monarchy ; '  and  the  sixth  consists  of  '  Observations '  upon  the  j 
vetiieneee  of  the  frequent  promotions  to  titles  of  honour  sine 

**  WALKER,  REVEREND  OEOROE,  the  heroic  defender  of  Lon- 
donderry, waa  born  of  English  parents  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  in 
Ireland,  and,  after  being  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  took 
orders  in  the  established  Church,  snd  became  rector  of  Donoughmorc. 
When  King  James  landed  in  Ireland  after  tbe  revolution.  Walker 
raised  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense  to  oppose  him.  On  the  approach 
of  Jamea  to  Londonderry,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  at  Long  Causeway,  but  after  a  resolute  defence  waa 
obliged  to  retire  into  tho  town,  which  h«  found  Lundie,  the  governor, 
preparing  in  all  haste  to  leave.  Destitute  as  tho  place  was  of  all 
I  a  siege,  Walker  snd  Major  Baker,  who  bad 
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succeeded  Lundie  in  the  command  of  the  garrison,  determined  to 
bold  out  as  long  u  possible,  in  the  hope  that  King  William  would, 
before  they  were  exhausted,  bo  able  to  throw  in  •applies  by  see.  TbU 
wm  about  the  middle  of  April  1689.  The  besieged  were  soon  reduced 
to  tbo  most  terrible  extremities.  Baker  died  on  the  20th  of  June, 
and  then  the  sole  command  devolved  on  Walker,  who  however  showed 
himerlf  quite  equal  to  the  emergency,  directing  and  assisting  in  every 
operation,  preserving  the  strictest  discipline  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  and  dividing  himself  between  the  most  opposite  duties, 
—now  beading  a  sallying  party,  now  reviving  the  hearts  of  soldiers  and 
dtueos  by  a  rousing  sermon  in  the  cathedral-  The  end  was,  that  the 
siege  was  at  last  raised,  on  the  30th  of  July,  by  Major-Generel  Kirk 
mai  tug  his  way  with  three  ships  over  a  boom  which  James  had  thrown 
across  the  river.  Walker  soon  after  came  over  to  England,  and  having 
published  a  narrative  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
ondcr  the  title  of  '  A  True  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,'  in 
a  quarto  pamphlet,  he  received  in  November  the  thanks  of  the  Hou»o 
vf  Commons  for  his  heroic  exertions.  His  account  provoked  some 
controversy  :  he  defended  himtelf  agVjet  somo  of  his  assailants  in  a 
vindication  published  the  same  year;  this  was  followed  by  an  anony- 
mous 'Apology  for  the  Failures  charged  on  the  Rev.  O.  Walker's 
printed  Account,'  also  4to,  1689;  and  that  by  a  '  Narrative  of  the 
Siege,'  Ac,  by  the  Rev.  John  Mackensie,  4  to,  1680,  professing  to 
rectify  Walker's  mistakes,  which  was  answered  the  same  year  by  a 
friend  of  Walker,  m  another  quarto  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Mr.  John 
Mackenzie's  Narrative  a  False  Libel.'  Meanwhile  Walker,  having  been 
created  CD.  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  bad  been  nominated  by  King 
William  to  the  bishopric  of  Deny;  but  having  resolved  to  serve 
another  campaign  before  entering  upon  his  episcopal  duties,  he  waa 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  on  the  1st  of  July  1690. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  pamphlet  of  ten  pages,  entitled 
'  '  The  Substance  of  a  Discourse,  being  an  Encouragement  for  Protes- 
tants, or  a  happy  prospect  of  gloriouB  success,  Ac,  oocsaionally  (ric) 
on  the  Protestants'  victory  over  the  French  and  Irish  Papists  before 
Londonderry,  in  raising  that  desperate  Siege.  By  Mr.  Walker, 
Minister,  Governor  of  the  City.  London,  printed  by  A.  M.  in  the 
year  1689.'  This  was  probably  a  reporter's  publication.  Prefixed  on 
the  title-page  is  a  rode  wood-cut,  which  seems  to  be  intended  to  be 
taken  for  a  portrait  of  Walker. 

WALKER,  REVEREND  JOHN,  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'An  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account  of  the  Numbers  and 
ftnOcrings  of  tho  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  Heads  of  Colleges, 
Fellows,  Scholars,  Ac,  who  were  sequestered,  harassed,  Ac.  in  the  late 
times  of  tho  Grand  Rebellion  ;  occasioned  by  the  Ninth  Chapter  (now 
the  Second  Volume)  of  Dr.  Calamy's  Abridgement  of  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Baxter :  together  with  sn  examination  of  that  Chapter,'  folio,  London, 
1714.  It  contains  a  long  list  of  subscribers,  is  dedicated  to  "Tho 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  now  assembled  in  Convocation," 
and  commences  with  a  preface  of  abovo  60  pages,  in  which  the  author 
gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  his  sources  of  information  and  tho 
extensive  researches  he  had  made  both  in  printed  books  and  in  public 
and  privets  repositories.  The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  two  parte, 
tho  first  in  204  pp.,  the  second  in  436. 

Ou  his  title-page  the  author  designates  himself  '  MA,  Rector  of  St. 
Mary's  tho  More  in  Exeter,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
in  Oxford.'  In  Watt  s  '  BibUotheca '  he  is  called  *  Vicar  of  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire;'  and  there  are  attributed  to  him,  besides  tho  above- 
mentioned  work,  two  single  Sermons,  both  publish od  in  1710,  snd 
'Conscience  Displayed,  lu  several  Discourses  on  Acts  xxiv.  16,' 8vo, 
1729.  But  whether  different  writers  be  not  confounded  in  this  notice 
rosy  be  doubted.  In  Gorton's  '  Biographical  Dictionary '  Walker  ia 
stated  to  have  been  a  native  of  Devonshire,  to  have  been,  after  the 
publication  of  his  work  on  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  ooniplimonte.1 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  with  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  and  to 
have  died  at  Exeter  in  1730.  TbU  information  professes  to  be  given 
on  the  authority  of  the  ■  Biographia  Britannica; '  but  there  is  no 
account  of  Walker  either  in  that  work  or  in  any  of  the  other  collec- 
tions of  English  biography  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting. 

Walker's  '  Aooonnt  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy '  haa  been  severely 
attacked  for  its  misstatements  snd  exaggerations  by  Puritan  snd  dis- 
senting writers.  It  was  replied  to  soon  after  its  first  appearance 
by  Dr.  Calamy,  in  a  tract  entitled  1  The  Church  and  Dissenters  com- 
pared as  to  Persecution ; '  and  also  by  the  Rev.  John  Withers,  a 
dissenting  minister  of  Exeter.  Several  of  its  assertions  are  disputed 
by  Nesl,  in  various  pssasges  of  his  '  History  of  ths  Puritans; '  and 
there  is  a  general  notice  of  the  book  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume 
of  that  work,  published  in  173*,  in  which  it  is  denounced  as  written 
"  with  notorious  partiality,  and  in  language  not  fit  for  the  lips  of  a 
clergyman,  a  scholar,  or  a  Christian/'  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Walker  was  a  man  of  a  coarse  and  violently  prejudiced  mind,  without 
sny  critical  judgment,  and  with  little  learning  or  ability  of  any  kind  : 
he  bouts  indeed  of  his  unusual  ignorance  of  the  history  of  ths  time 
to  which  his  work  relates  when  he  undertook  its  compilation,  as  rather 
a  qualification  for  the  teak ;  and  with  all  his  parade  of  inquiry  and 
preparation,  it  is  evident  that,  partly  from  incompetency,  partly  from 
haute,  he  has  set  down  many  things  upon  very  insufficient  authority. 
His  style  i*  Illiterate  to  the  point  of  barbarism,  and  he  complains 
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ruber  of  the  epUcopal^clergy  who  were 


pathetically  of  the  laborious  occupation  he  found  writing  for  the  preaa 
to  be.  Yet,  after  all  deductions  that  may  justly  be  mads  from  the 
value  of  his  book,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  preserved  much  curious 
information  that  in  all  probability  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
Walker  makes  the  entire  number  of  the 
"imprisoned,  banished, 
seven  or  eight  thousand. 

WALKER,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Colney-Hatch,  in  the  pariah  of  Friern- 
Comet,  Middlesex,  18th  March  1732.  and  was  brought  up  to  trade,  but 
adopted  the  profession  of  an  aetor,  which  be  followed  with  no  great 
success  till  1767,  when  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  joined  Mr.  James 
Usher  in  establishing  a  achool  at  Kensington  Gravel  pits.  This  part- 
nership lasted  only  about  two  years,  after  which  Walker  set  up  for 
himsslf  ss  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  soon  became  greatly  distinguished 
in  that  capacity.  Not  confining  his  instructions  to  the  metropolis,  he 
visited  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  various  provincial  towns,  especially 
Oxford,  where  early  in  his  career  the  heads  of  houses  invited  him  to 
give  a  course  of  private  lectures  in  the  University.  He  soon  also 
began  to  employ  the  aid  of  the  press  in  disseminating  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  correct  views  on  the  art  which  he  professed.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  upon  analogical 
principles,  and  according  to  the  best  usage,  wss  certainly  attempted 
by  Walker  more  systematically  than  by  any  preceding  writer ;  and  his 
various  works,  characterised  as  they  all  are  by  good  sense  snd  careful 
inquiry,  as  well  as  a  respectable  amount  of  information,  cannot  be 
denied  to  have  done  considerable  service  in  that  matter.  His  first 
publication  was  a  prospectus  of  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  under  the 
title  of  'A  General  Idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,'  which  he  printed  in  quarto  in  1772.  This  was  followed  in 
1776  by  'A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  answering  at  once 
tho  purposes  of  rhyming,  spelling,  snd  pronouncing ; '  afterwards 
roprintod,  at  least  twice,  under  tho  title  of  '  A  Rhyming  Dictionary 

 in  which  tho  whole  Language  is  arranged  according  to  its 

Terminations,'  Ac  In  1781  appeared  his  '  Elements  of  Elocution,' 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  In  1783  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  'Hints  for  Improvement  in  tho  Art  of  Reading.' 
Ths  greater  part  of  this  tract  he  afterwards  incorporated  in  bis  '  Rhe- 
torical Grammar,'  first  published  in  1785,  and  since  often  reprinted,  ss 
well  as  his  1  Academic  Speaker,'  and  two  or  three  other  similar  com- 
pilations. In  1787  he  published  a  small  8vo  tract  of  70  pages,  entitled 
'The  Melody  of  Speaking  delineated,  or  Elocution  taught,  like  Music, 
by  visible  Signs; '  which  is  not  much  known.  His  '  Critical  Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary,  and  Expositor  of  the  English  Language,'  the  work 
which  had  occupied  most  of  bis  attention,  and  upon  which  his  repu- 
tation prineipaUy  reate,  firrt  appeared  in  1791.  It  has  been  eminently 
suooeeefu],  having  sinoe  gone  through  some  thirty  editions,  and  having 
superseded  all  other  previous  works  of  the  same  nature.  Several  of 
the  later  editions  contain  also  his  '  Key  to  the  Clsssioal  Pronunciation 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names,'  which  was  first  pub- 
lished a  few  years  after  the  Dictionary,  and  of  which  there  are  also 
many  editions  in  a  separate  form.  His  last  publication  was  his  '  Out- 
lines of  English  Grammar,'  which  appeared  in  1805.  Mr.  Walkor, 
who  was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  but  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  very  strict  one,  in  his  latter  days,  died  on  ths  1st  of  August 
1607,  and  was  buried  among  his  co-religionists  in  Old  8t>  Parsers* 
church-yard,  London. 

WALKER,  OBADIAH,  was  bom  at  Worsbrough, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  probably  in  tho  year  1616,  and 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  July  1635,  and  was  chosen  Fellow  of  bis  college  in  August 
following.  In  April  1638,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  entered 
into  holy  orders.  Becoming  now  very  distinguished  aa  a  cullego  tutor, 
be  remained  at  Oxford  till  he  was  expelled  from  his  fellowship  by  the 
parliamentary  visitors  in  May  1648;  on  which  be  retired  to  Rome. 
On  the  Restoration  he  was  reinstated  In  his  fellowship ;  but  he  soon 
after  paid  another  visit  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  travelling  tutor. 
Returning  home  in  1665,  he  might  then  have  been  electod  master  of 
bis  college,  but  declined  the  appointment.  Ho  accepted  it  however  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Clayton  in  1674. 

Walker's  tutors  at  Oxford  had  been  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Abraham 
Woodboad,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  then  inclined  towards 
popery,  which  Woodhead  afterwards  openly  professed .  Thrir  instruction 
and  his  visits  to  Rome  had  probably  made  Walker  aeon  vert  to  the  satuo 
faith  long  before  his  election  to  the  mastership  of  University  College. 
Indeed  it  is  asserted  by  Anthony  Wood  that  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  this  office  be  was  actually  assisting  Woodward  in  his 
seminary  at  Hogsdon,  or  Hoxton,  near  London,  in  which  young 
men  were  educated  in  the  Romish  religion.  It  was  not  however  till 
1678  that  attention  was  drawn  to  his  principles  and  conduct  by  tho 
publication  of  his  Latin  translation  of  Sir  John  Spelman's  Life  of 
King  Alfred,  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in  a  magnificent  folio  in  1678. 
In  October  of  this  year,  in  the  ferment  excited  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey,  complaint  was  made  in  the  House  of  Comuions 
of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of  the  notes  to  this  work,  and  also 
of  Walker's  connection  with  the  seminary  at  Hoxton.  But  no  con- 
sequsnoes  followed;  and,  although  the  matter  was  mentioned  again  in 
April  1679,  the  master  of  University  College  remained  still  un- 
molested.   At  last,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.  in  1685,  Wslker 
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openly  declared  himself  a  papist,  and,  after  having  paid  a  viait  to 

king  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  restoring  Uie  old  religion,  he  not 
only  had  man  celebrated  in  hia  lodging!,  bat  converted  two  of  the  rooma 
of  hia  college,  forming  the  lower  half  of  tho  aide  of  tho  quadranglo 
next  the  chapel,  into  a  Ilomi-h  chapel,  which  he  opened  for  public  use 
on  Sunday  the  12th  of  August  1936.  He  at  the  same  time  obtained  a 
mandate  from  the  king  to  aequeeter  the  revenue  of  a  fellowship 
toward*  the  maintenance  of  hia  priest,  and  erected  a  atatue  of  James 
over  the  inside  of  the  college  gate ;  and  the  next  year  he  set  up  a  press 
in  the  back  part  of  his  lodgings  in  the  college,  under  letters-patent 
from  his  majesty,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  printing  books  sgsinst 
the  established  religion.  Many  tracts,  principally  written  by  Wood- 
ward,  issued  in  the  course  of  tbo  next  two  jean  from  this  proas. 

These  rash  proceedings  of  course  made  him  a  marked  man  when 
the  Revolution  came.  Ho  left  Oxford  on  the  9th  of  November  1638 ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  December  following,  he,  Andrew  Pulton,  a  Jesuit, 
and  others,  put  themselves  into  a  coach  at  London,  In  the  hope  of 
making  their  escape  to  Prance ;  but  hearing  that  the  populace  In  Kent 
were  seizing  all  papists  that  attempted  to  leave  the  kingdom,  the 
party  turned  back.  They  were  however  pursued,  seised,  and  carried 
first  to  Fevershara,  and  thence  to  London,  where  Walker  waa  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  On  the  4th  of  February  following,  the  vico- 
ehancellor  and  doctors  of  the  University  declared  bun  no  longer 
master  of  University  College;  and  on  the  15th  of  the  aame  month 
his  place  waa  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Edward  Ferrer,  the  senior 
fellow. 

On  tho  25th  of  October  Walker  waa  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus  to 
Westminster  Hall,  and  suod  for  bail ;  but  ho  was  immediately  sent  for, 
with  other  prisoners  in  tbe  same  circumstances,  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  result  of  hia  examination  there,  in  whi^h 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  altered  his  religion,  the  principles  wbicb 
be  now  professed  being,  be  said,  the  same  which  had  been  taught  him 
in  his  youth  by  bis  tutor  Mr.  Anderson,  was  that  he  waa  remanded  to 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason.  But  on  the  Slat  of  January  1690, 
being  again  brought  up  to  the  court  of  King* s  Bench,  he  was  allowed  to 

five  bail  and  was  set  at  liberty;  nor  waa  he  further  troubled,  although 
e  was  excepted  out  of  the  Act  of  Pardon  soon  after  pasted  (the  2 
Will.  &  Mar.,  was.  1.  c.  10).  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  daya  in 
retirement,  and  partly  abroad  ;  but  be  diod  at  London,  on  the  21st  of 
January  1692,  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  was  one  of  his  old 
pupils,  and  by  whom  he  bad  been  some  time  principally  supported. 
He  waa  buried,  at  Radcllffe's  expense,  in  old  St  Pan  eras  churchyard, 
the  common  place  of  interment  of  London  Itoman  Catholics  or  the 
upper  classes. 

Walker,  who  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  bean  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  talent,  is  the  author  of  various  works,  of  which  the  principal 
are,  'A  brief  Account  of  Ancient  Church  Government,'  Lond.,  4to, 
1662;  a  12ino.  tract,  entitled  'Of  Education,  especially  of  Young 
Gentlemen,'  first  printed  at  Oxford  in  1673,  and  for  tbe  fourth  time  in 
1683 ;  a  Latin  treatise  on  Lo^ic  entitled  '  Artis  Rationis,  maxima  ex 
parte  ad  Mentem  Nominalium,  Libri  Tree,'  Oxford,  8vo,  1673  ;  '  Some 
Instructions  concerning  the  Art  of  Oratory,'  2nd  edition,  Oxford,  4 to, 
1662 ;  '  An  Historical  Narration  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,'  Oxford,  4  to,  1695  (the  Bale  of  which  waa  prohibited  by  the 
vice-chancellor  of  tbe  University,  on  tbe  ground  of  the  alleged  popiih 
tendency  of  some  things  in  it);  'Some  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Grammar,'  Loo.  8vo,  1681 ;  and  '  The  Greek  and  Roman  History  illus- 
trated by  Coins  and  Medals,'  Lou,  8vo,  1692;  a  work  which  formerly 
had  a  high  reputation. 

WALKER,  ROBERT,  a  clever  English  portrait-painter  contemporary 
with  Vandyck,  and  the  principal  painter  employed  by  Cromwell. 
Walker  painted  several  portraits  of  Cromwell,  and  those  of  most  of  bis 
officers,  military  and  navaL  One  of  these  portraits  of  Cromwell  is 
now  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  It  waa  purchased  by  the  reigning 
fraud  duke  in  Cromwell's  lifetime  for  5002. :  he  sent  a  person  to 
England  for  the  exprete  purpose  of  procuring  a  portrait  of  tho  Pro- 
tector. Tbe  agent  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  one  to  hia  satis- 
faction ;  but  be  at  last  found  this  by  Walker,  in  the  possession  of  a 
lady  who  waa  related  to  Cromwell,  and  who,  being  unwilling  to  sell 
the  picture,  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of  tbe  agent, 
asked  him  what  appeared  to  her  the  exorbitant  sum  of  500/.  for  it  Tbe 
amount  was  however  immediately  paid,  and  she  was  obliged  to  part 
with  her  picture.  A  portrait  by  Walker  of  the  Protector  (half  length)  in 
armour,  and  holding  a  truncheon  in  hia  hand,  lain  the  British  Museum ; 
of  this  portrait  Mr.  J.  Tollemache  has  a  duplicate.  Another  waa  in 
tbe  possession  of  Lord  Mountford,  at  Uorseth  in  Cambridgeshire,  to 
whom  it  waa  given  by  Mr.  Commissary  Greaves,  who  found  it  at  an 
inn  in  that  county.  Tbero  is  a  gold  chain  upon  Cromwell's  neck,  to 
which  is  appended  a  gold  medal  with  three  crowns,  the  arms  of 
Sweden,  and  a  pearl:  R  was  sent  to  him  by  Christina  of  Sweden  in 
return  for  bis  picturo  by  Cooper,  on  which  Milton  wrote  a  Latin 
epigram.  Another  was  in  the  possesion  of  the  earl  of  Essex  at 
Casbiobury;  and  another  in  Lord  Bradford's  collection,  with  the 
portrait  of  Lambert  in  the  same  piece. 

"  Kroin  one  of  R  Symondess  pocket-books,'*  says  Walpole,  "in 
which  he  bas  set  down  many  directions  in  painting  that  had  been 
•  to  him  by  various  artists,  be  mentions  some  from 
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Walker,  and  says  tbe  htter  received  ten  pounds  for  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Knight's  wife  to  the  knees;  that  sho  sat  thrice,  to  him, 
four  or  five  hours  at  a  time.  That  for  two  half  lengths  of  philosophers, 
which  he  drew  from  poor  old  men,  he  had  ten  pounds  each  in  1652  • 
that  ho  paid  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  Venus  putting  on  her  Smock 
(by  Titisn),  which  was  the  king's,  and  valued  it  at  sixty  pounds,  as  he 
was  (old  by  Mrs.  Board  man,  who  copied  it,  a  pain  trees  of  wbom'l  find 
no  other  mention;  and  that  Walker  copied  Titian's  famous  Venus, 
whieh  was  purchased  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  for  which  the 
king  had  bc«n  ofTcred  2,500*.  He  adds,  Walker  cries  up  Do  Crits  for 
tbe  best  painter  in  London." 

Walker  had  for  some  time  apartments  in  Arundel  House  :  he  died  • 
little  before  the  Restoration.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  by  himself  in 
the  picture-gallery  at  Oxford,  and  another  and  finer  at  Hampton 
Court  there  is  also  a  good  print  of  Walker,  holding  a  drawing,  by 
Lombart.  Wadham  College  possesses  a  portrait  of  Blake— said  to  be  the 
only  portrait  of  the  great  admiral  -by  Walker.  Walpole  speaks  of  a 
capital  half-length  of  General  Monk  at  the  countess  of  Montrath'e, 
Twickenham  Park,  which  ho  supposes  to  be  by  Walker :  he  mentions 
also  by  this  painter  a  fine  whole-length,  sitting  in  a  chair,  of  Keble. 
keeper  of  tbe  great  seal  in  1650.  Buckeridge  says  that  Walker'a  works, 
by  their  life,  best  *p»ak  their  own  praises.  The.  portrait  of  Cromwell 
in  the  Pitti  Palaco  is  painted  in  .-v  masterly  style  ;  in  tbe  catalogue  of 
that  gallery  this  picture  is  attributed  to  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

WALLACE,  SIR  WILLIAM  Ths  life  and  exploits  of 
popular  national  hero  of  tho  Scots  have  been  principally  prt_„. 
a  legendary  form  by  poetry  and  tradition,  and  are  only  to  a  very 
small  extent  matter  of  contemporary  record  or  illustrated  by  authentic 
documents.  Thcro  is  no  extant  Scottish  chronicler  of  the  age  of 
Wallace,  Forduo,  tbe  earliest  of  his  countrymen  from  whom  we 
have  any  account  of  him,  is  bis  junior  by  nearly  a  century.  Wynton, 
the  next  authority,  is  still  half  a  century  later.  His  chief  celebrator 
Is  tho  metrical  writer  Blind  Harry,  or  Harry  tho  Minstrel,  whose  work 
confesses  itself  by  its  very  form  to  be  quite  as  much  a  fiction  as  a 
history,  and  whose  era  at  any  rate  is  supposed  to  be  nesrly  two 


this  most 


subsequent  to  thst  of  his  hero, 
out  of  the  English  anna, 
tho  contemporaries  of  Wallace. 


Some  few  facta  however  may 
Trivet  and  Hemingford,  who  wet* 


There  are  contradictory  statements  of  the  year  of  his  birth,  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  born  about  1270.  Hia  family  was  one  of  soma 
distinction,  and  ha  is  said  to  have  been  tho  younger  of  the  two  sons  of 
Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Elderslie  and  AucbJnbothie,  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Paisley.  Hia  mother,  who,  according  to  one  account  was  Sir 
Malcolm's  second  wife,  is  stated  by  tbe  genealogists  to  have  been 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Raynald  or  Reginald  (other  authorities  say 
Sir  Hugh)  Crawford,  who  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Ayr. 

The  history  of  Wallace  down  to  the  year  1297  is  entirely  legendary, 
and  only  to  bo  found  in  tbe  rhymes  of  Harry  the  Minstrel  I  though 
many  of  tho  facts  which  Harry  relates  also  .till  live  as  popular  tradi- 
tions in  the  localities  where  tbe  scenoe  of  them  are  laid,  whether 
handed  down  in  that  way  from  the  time  when  they  happened,  or  only 
derived  from  his  poem,  which  long  continued  to  be  the  chief  literary 
favourite  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Harry,  who,  it  may  be  observed, 
professes  to  translate  from  a  Latin  account  written  by  Wallace's 
Ultimate  friend  and  chaplain,  John  Blair,  makes  him  to  have  been 
carefully  educated  by  his  uncle,  a  wealthy  churchman,  who  resided  at 
Dunipeoe,  In  Stirlingshire,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  sent  to  the 
'  ool  of  Dundee.    Here  his  first  memorable  act  is  said  to 


s  slaughter  of  tbe  son  of  Selby,  the  English 
governor  or  tho  castle  of  Dundee,  in  chastisement  of  an  insult  offered 
bim  by  the  unwary  young  man  :  Wallace  struck  him  dead  with  his 
dsgger  on  the  spot.  This  must  have  happened,  if  at  all,  in  the  year 
1291,  after  Edward  L  of  England  had  obtained  possession  of  all  the 
places  of  strength  throughout  Scotland  on  his  recognition  aa  Lord 
Paramount  by  tbe  various  competitors  for  the  crown,  which  bad  become 
vacant  by  tbe  death  of  the  infant  Margaret,  tbe  Maiden  of  Norway,  k 
September,  1290. 

This  bold  deed  committed  by  Wallace,  who  In  making  bis  escape  is 
asserted  to  have  laid  several  of  young  Selby  s  attendants  as  low  aa 
their  master,  was  immediately  followed  by  bis  outlawry.  He  now 
took  to  the  woods,  and  gifted  aa  bo  was  with  eloquence,  sagacity,  and 
other  high  mental  powers  and  accomplishments  (to  this  the  testimony 
of  Fordun  is  as  express  and  explicit  as  that  of  his  poetical  biographer^ 
not  loss  than  with  strength  and  height  of  frame  and  all  other  personal 
advantages,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  attached  aa 
well  aa  determined  followers,  who  under  his  guidance  often  harassed 
tho  English  soldiery,  both  on  their  marches  and  their  stations, 
plundering  and  slaying,  aa  it  might  chance,  with  equally  little  remorse. 
Particular  spots  in  nearly  every  part  of  Scotland  are  still  famous  for 
some  deed  of  Wallace  and  his  feUow-outlaws  performed  at  this  period 
of  bis  life;  but  for  these  wo  must  refer  to  the  Blind  Minstrel  The 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  or  Ayr  would  seem  to  have  been  bis 
chief  haunt ;  and  some  of  his  most  remarkable  feats  of  valour  wero 
exhibited  in  that  town,  in  the  face  and  in  defiance  of  the  foreign 
garrison  by  which  it  was  occupied.  Both  his  father  and  his  elder 
brother  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  rencontres  with  tbe  English  during 
tl>ia  interval.   It  was  now  also  that  he  fell  in  love  with  tho  orphan 
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is  said,  first  teen  her  at  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark. 
The  Scutch  writer*  affirm  that  thii  lady,  whom  ho  appears  to  hare 
married,  and  who  at  any  rate  bore  him  a  daughter,  a  yew  or  two 
after  forming  hor  connection  with  Wallace  fall  into  the  hand*  of  hia 
enemies,  and  waa  barbaroualy  executed  by  order  of  Haxelrig,  the 
English  sheriff  or  governor  of  Lonerk,  while  her  husband,  or  Iotbt, 
was  doomed  to  witness  the  spectaele  from  a  place  where  he  lay  in 
concealment  Such  private  injuries  ware  well  fitted  to  raise  his  public 
hatred  to  an  unextinguiahable  flame. 

How  far  the  guerilla  warfare  maintained  by  Wallace  and  his  asso- 
ciates contributed  to  ex  cits  and  spread  too  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
English  government,  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  judging ;  but  it 
serins  probable  that  it  aided  materially  in  producing  the  general  insur- 
rection which  broke  out  in  tho  spring  of  1297.  The  account*  we  have 
of  the  commencement  of  that  movement  represent  Wallace  at  its  bead, 
in  command  of  a  considerable  force,  and  in  association  with  some  of 
the  moat  distinguished  ronton*  in  the  kingdom,  auch  a*  the  Stewart  of 
Scotland  and  bis  brother,  Wis  hart,  bishop  of  Qlsagow,  Sir  William 
Douglas,  4c  Soon  after  this  he  was  joined  by  the  younger  Robert 
Bruce  (afterward*  King  Robert  L),  who  had  hitherto,  as  well  a*  hia 
father,  (till  alive  (tbe  son  of  the  original  competitor  for  the  crown), 
professed  to  adhere  to  the  English  king. 

This  however  appears  to  have  been  but  an  ill-cemented  confederacy. 
When  the  fore*  despatched  by  Kdward  to  quell  tbe  revolt  presented 
itself  before  tbe  Scottish  army  posted  near  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  the 
leaders  of  the  latter,  throwing  off  the  authority  of  their  nominal  chief, 
could  no  more  agree  what  to  do  than  whom  to  obey;  and  the  result 
was  that  Bruce,  the  Stewart,  Douglaa,  and  others  of  them,  availing 
themselves  of  the  diplomatic  talents  of  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  on  the  6th  of  July,  by  which  they  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge Edward  as  their  sovereign  lord.  All  the  rest  ultimately  acceded 
to  this  arrangemont,  except  only  Wallace  and  his  friend  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell.  The  treaty  of  Irvine,  which  is  printed  by  Rymer, 
is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  the  few  public  document*  in  which  mention 
i*  made  of  Wallace :  to  the  instrument  (which  is  in  French)  are  sub- 
joined the  words,  •Escrit  a  Sir  Willaume;•  the  meaning  of  which 
Lord  Haile*  conceives  to  be,  "  that  the  baron*  had  notified  to  Wallace 
that  they  had  made  terms  of  accommodation  for  themselves  and  their 
party."  The  word*  moi  cover,  on  the  supposition  that  they  refer  to 
Wallace,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  littlo  doubt,  show  that  he  bad 
before  this  date  obtalnod  the  honour  of  knighthood.  It  bad  probably 
been  bestowed  upon  him  (as  was  then  customary)  by  some  other 
knight,  one  of  bis  companions  in  ams,  since  his  elevation  from  being 
the  captain  of  a  band  of  outlaws  to  be  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
national  forces. 

Wallace  now  retired  to  the  north,  carrying  with  him  however  a 
considerable  body  of  adherents,  to  whom  additional  numbers  rapidly 
gathered,  so  that  be  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  recommence 
aggressive  operations.  Directing  his  force  on  the  north  eastern  coast, 
he  surprised  the  castle  of  l>unottar,  cleared  Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Brechin, 
and  other  towns  of  their  English  garrisons,  and  then  laid  siege  to  the 
castlo  of  Dundee.  While  be  wo*  engaged  in  this  lsst  attempt,  news 
wi*  brought  that  the  English  army  was  approaching  Stirling ;  upon 
which,  leaving  tbe  siege  to  bo  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  Dundee,  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The  result  was  tbe  complete 
defeat  and  rout  of  tbe  English  at  tbe  battle  of  Stirling  Bridge,  fought 
on  the  11th  of  September  1297 — a  battle  which  once  more,  for  the 
moment,  liberated  Scotland.  The  English  were  immediately  driven 
or  fled  from  every  place  of  strength  in  the  country,  including  Berwick 
itself. 

Availing  himself  of  this  panic,  and  of  the  exhilaration  of  hi*  country- 
men. Wallace  pursued  the  fugitives  across  the  border ;  and  putting 
himself  at  the  bead  of  a  numerous  force,  he  entered  England  on  the 
18th  of  October,  and  remaining  till  the  11th  of  November,  wasted  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword  from  sea  to  sea,  and  as  far  ioutb  as  to  tb* 
walls  of  Newcastle.  It  wa*  during  this  visitation  that  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Hexham  obtained  from  him  the  protection  preserved  by 
Hemingford.  It  is  dated  at  Hexildeaham  (Hsxham),  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, and  runs  in  the  names  of  "  Andreas  do  Moravia,  et  Wilhelmus 
Wallensis,  duces  exercitus  Scotia*,  nomine  praeclari  principis  Joannia, 
Dei  gratia.  Regis  Scotia*  lllustris,  de  consensu  communitatis  regni 
ejusdem,"  that  is,  "  Andrew  Moray  and  William  Wallace,  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Scotland,  in  tb*  nam*  of  King  John,  and  by 
Consent  of  the  community  of  the  said  kingdom."  The  John  here 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Scotland,  was  BulioL  now  in  the  bands  of 
Bd  ward,  and  living  in  a  sort  of  free  custody  in  tbe  Tower  of  London. 
Wallace's  associate  in  the  command  was  the  young  Sir  Andrew  Moray, 
ion  of  bis  faithful  friend  of  that  name  who  had  retired  with  him  from 
the  capitulation  of  Irvine,  and  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Stirling 
Bridge. 

On*  of  the  most  curious  of  the  few  public  papers  in  which  the  nam* 
of  Wallace  occurs,  was  a  fsw  years  since  discovered  by  Dr.  Lappen- 
burg  of  Hamburg,  in  tho  archives  of  the  ancient  Hanseatic  city  of 
Lubeck.  It  is  a  Tetter,  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  Lubeck 
and  Hamburg,  informing  them  that  their  merchants  should  now  have 
free  acceu  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  seeing  that  the 
said  kingdom,  by  the  favour  of  Qod,  had  been  recovered  by  war  from  tb* 
power  of  the  English.   Tbe  letter  is  dated  1  apud  Bsdsingtonam  [the 
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King  John:  tho  letter  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  'The 
Sir  William  Wallace,  by  John  D.  Carrick,'  8vo,  London.  1840, 


true  word,  it  has  been  suggested,  is  probably  Haddingtonam],  the  11th 
of  October,  1297,  that  is,  a  few  daya  before  the  invasion  of  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland.  It  is  in  the  name  of  "  Andreas  da  Moravia  et 
WiUvlmus  Walientia,  duces  exercitus  regni  Scotiae,  et  communitaa 
eiutdem  regni" — like  the  Hexham  protection — but  without  any  men- 
tion of  King  John : 
Life  of  ~ 
p.  113. 

After  his  triumphal  return  from  bis  incursion  into  England,  Wallace) 
assumed  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom  in  tbe  name  of  King 
John,  whether  formally  invested  with  that  dignity  or  only  hailed  as 
such  by  tbe  gratitude  of  his  country.  In  a  charter,  printed  in  Ander- 
son's '  Diplomats,'  conferring  the  constabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alexan- 
der SkirmUobur  [Scriingeour]  and  hia  heirs,  and  dated  at  Torphichea 
(in  the  county  of  Linlithgow)  the  29th  of  March  1298,  be  styles  him- 
■elf  "  Willelmus  Walays  miles,  Co* toe  Regni  Scotiae,  et  ductor  exer- 
eituum  ejusdem,  nomine  praeclari  principis  Domini  Johannis,  Dei  gratia 
Regis  Sootdae  illuatria,  de  consensu  communitatis  ejusdem.''  The 
grant  is  stated  to  have  been  made  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  nobility  ("  per  oonsensum  et  sesenaum  magnatum  dicti  regni "). 

But  this  supreme  elevation  did  not  last  long.  Supported  only  by 
hi*  own  merits  and  the  admiration  and  attachment  of  hi*  humbler 
fellow-countrymen.  Wallace,  a  new  man,  and  without  family  connection, 
would  probably  have  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  retain  bis  high 
place,  even  if  bo  bad  had  nothing  more  to  contend  with  than  domestic 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction.  Fordun  relate*  that  many  of  the  nobility 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over 
us."  Meanwhile  the  energetio  English  king,  who  hsd  been  abroad 
when  the  defeat  of  Stirling  Bridge  lo»t  him  Scotland,  bad  now  returned 
l.owe,  and  waa  already  on  bis  march  toward*  the  borders,  at  the  bead 
of  a  powerful  army.  A  body  of  English,  which  had  landed  in  tbe 
north  of  Fife,  led  by  Aymer  de  Vallois,  earl  of  Pembroke,  is  raid  by 
the  Scottish  authoritiee  to  have  been  attacked  and  routed  by  Wallace 
on  the  12th  of  June  1293,  in  the  forest  of  Blackironside,  in  that 
county ;  but  when  the  two  main  armies  met  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in 
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in  a  universal  rout  accompanied  with  immense  slaughter. 

This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end  to  tbe  war ;  but  it  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Scottish  nobility  to  deprive  Wallace  of  hia  office  of 
guardian  or  chief  governor  of  tb*  kingdom.  Tbe  Scottish  sccounte 
say  that  be  voluntarily  resigned  the  supreme  power ;  it  u  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  Bruce,  hi*  rival  Comyn,  and  Lam  be  r  ton.  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  were  now  appointed  joint  guardian*  of  Scotland,  still  in  the 
name  of  Baliol.  For  some  years  after  this  our  accounts  of  Wallace 
are  alight  and  obscure ;  but  be  appears  to  have  returned  with  a  chosen 
band  of  followers  to  the  practice  of  the  desultory  warfare  in  which  he 
had  originally  distinguished  himself.  The  legendary  histories  continue 
to  detail  his  deeds  of  prowess  performed  in  harassing  the  enemy  both 
on  tbeir  marches  and  in  their  camp*  and  strongholds.  And  to  fill  up 
the  story  they  also  make  him  to  have  paid  two  visits  to  France — the 
first  in  1300,  the  second  in  1302.  The  next  well-asoertained  fact 
regarding  him  is,  that  when  the  Scottish  leaders  were  at  last  obliged 
to  submit  to  Edward  at  Strathorde,  on  the  9th  of  February  1304, 
Wallace  was  not  included  in  the  capitulation,  one  of  the  clauses  ot 
which  (printed  in  the  original  French  in  RyUy's '  Placita  Parlamcn- 
taria'),  la  to  the  effect  that  a*  for  Wallace  (Monsieur  Guillaume  d* 
Galeyg),  he  might  if  he  pleased  give  hitmelf  up  to  tbe  king's  mercy 
("  qu'Q  se  niette  cn  la  volunte  et  en  la  grace  nostra  seigneur  Is  Roy, 
si  lui  semble  que  bon  soit").  He  was  soon  after  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  parliament,  or  convention  of  Scotch  and  English  nobility, 
held  at  St  Andrews ;  and  upon  their  not  presenting  themselves,  he 
and  Sir  Simon  Kriael  or  Fraxer  were  pronounced  outlaws.  For  some 
tim*  his  retreat  remained  undiscovered,  although  hi*  active  hostility 
still  continued  occasionally  to  make  itself  felt  A  principal  person 
employed  in  the  attempts  to  capture  him  appears  to  have  been  Ralph 
de  Hatiburton ;  but  bow  be  was  actually  taken  is  not  known.  Sir 
John  Menteith  (a  son  of  Walter  Stewart,  earl  of  Menteitb),  to  whose 
treachery  bis  delivery  to  the  English  king  is  attributed  by  Blind  Harry 
snd  popular  tradition,  appears  to  have  really  done  nothing  more  than 
forward  him  to  Knglsnd  after  he  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Dumbarton 
Castle,  of  which  Menteith  waa  governor  under  a  commission  from 
Kdward.  Mr.  Carrick,  who  has  attempted  to  refuto  what  is  said  upon 
this  matter  by  Lord  Hailes,  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  further  vindi- 
cation of  Sir  John  Menteith  in  Mr.  Mark  Napier's  '  Memoirs  of  John 
Napier  of  Merehiston,'  4  to,  Edinburgh,  1834,  pp.  627,  Ate.,  and  in 
'Tracts,  Legal  and  Historical,'  by  J.  Rlddoll,  Esq.,  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
1835,  pp.  145-149. 

On  being  brought  to  London,  Wallace  waa  lodged  In  tho  house  of 
William  Delect,  a  citisen,  in  Fenchuroh-atreet ;  and  on  the  next  day, 
being  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew,  he  was  brought  on  horseback  to 
Westminster,  and  in  tbe  hall  there, "  being  placed  on  tbe  south  bench." 
snys  Stow,  "  crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  be  had  said  in  times  past 
that  ha  ought  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  halL"  he  wa*  arraigned  a*  a 
traitor,  and  on  that  charge  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 
After  being  dragged  to  tb*  usual  place  of  execution— the  Elms  in 
W*.t  Smithfield-*t  the  tails  of  horses,  be  wni  there  hanged  on  a  high 
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gallows  on  the  23rd  of  August  1805,  after  which  be  iru  "  drawn  tod 
quartered  " — the  usual  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  treason. 
His  right  arm  was  set  up  at  Newcastle,  his  left  at  Berwick,  his  ri^ht 
leg  at  Perth,  hie  left  at  Aberdeen ;  bis  head  oa  London  Bridge. 
Wallace's  daughter  by  the  heiress  of  Lainingtou  married  Sir  William 
Bailie  of  Hoprig,  whose  descendants  through  her  inherited  the  estate 
of  Lamingtoo. 

WALLACE,  WILLIAM,  a  mathematician  of  eminence,  was  bom 
on  the  23rd  of  September  1708,  at  Djsart,  in  Fifesbire,  N.B,  in  which 
town  bis  father,  a  manufacturer  of  leather,  had  settled.  He  received 
the  rudiment*  of  education  at  a  dame's  school  in  his  native  town,  and 
at  seven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  which,  under  a  master, 
bo  acquired  the  power  of  writing;  but  to  his  father  he  was  indebted 
for  instruction  in  arithmetic  In  1784  his  father,  after  the  failure  of 
his  busineee  at  Dyssrt,  baring  gone  with  hie  family  to  reside  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  placed  with  a  bookbinder  in  that  city,  to  whom  soon 
afterward*  he  wss  bound  as  an  apprentice.  Without  any  encourugo- 
mrnt  from  his  master,  the  youth  derived  some  advantage  from  the 
opportunities  which  occasionally  presented  themselves  of  perusing  the 
books  which  he  was  employed  to  bind;  and  bating  besides  found 

works,  he  succeeded  in  making 
It  is  said  that  before  he  wss 
of 


.  and 

astronomy, 

About  the  same  time  he  became  acquainted  with  a  man  who  was 
employed  by  Dr.  Robiaon  as  an  assistant  in  making  the  experimente 
by  which  the  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  exemplified  ;  and  when  tbo 
term  of  his  apprenticeship  expired  he  accepted  the  offer  of  this  person 
to  introduc  him  to  that  distinguished  professor.  Dr.  Robiaon  finding, 
after  an  examination,  that  the  young  man  had  attained  to  considerable 
r  in  mathematical  science,  and  being  made  acquainted  with 
>le  condition  in  life,  kindly  permitted  him  to  attend  the  oourse 
i  on  natural  philosophy  which  was  then  about  to  commence, 
of  which  permission  he  thankfully  availed  himself.  Dr.  Robiaon  soon 
afterward*  proposed  to  him  to  give  lessons  in  geometry  to  one  of  bis 
own  pupils ;  be  elso  introduced  him  to  Professor  Plsyfair,  who,  taking 
an  interest  in  his  welfare,  contributed  both  by  advice  and  by  loons  of 
books  to  facilitate  bis  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  time  for  the 
of  his  studies,  Wallace  accepted  the  situation  of  ware- 
i  in  a  printing-offioe ;  and  while  engsged  in  this  employment 
he  acquired,  with  the  assistance  of  a  student  in  the  university,  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  soon  afterwards  he  began  the  study  of  the 
French  language  He  subsequently  became  a  shopman  to  one  of  the 
principal  booksellers  of  Edinburgh,  and  while  holding  this  situation 
he  gave  leasons  occasionally  in  the  evenings  in  mathematics. 

In  1793  his  increasing  love  for  science,  and  a  desire  to  have  greater 
opportunities  of  cultivating  it,  led  bim  to  resign  his  employment  and 
become  a  private  teacher  of  mathematics;  ho  however  followed  this 
occupation  about  a  year  only  (during  which  time  be  attended  the 
lectures  of  Professor  Playfair  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry), 
for  in  1794  he  wss  appointed  assistant  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
Academy  at  Perth.  He  married  soon  afterwards,  and  during  the 
vacations  he  regularly  visit,  d  Edinburgh,  where  bis  talents  procured 
him  an  introduction  to  the  distinguished  scientific  men  of  that  city. 
Mr.  WaUaco  continued  to  fulfil  tho  duties  of  his  sppointment  st  Perth 
during  nine  years:  but  in  1803  be  wss  appointed  one  of  the  mathe- 
mixtical  masters  in  the  Koysl  Military  College,  which  had  then  recently 
been  formed  at  Great  Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  institution 
wss  afterwards  removed  to  Sandhurst,  in  Berkshire;  and  at  both 
places  be  performed  the  duties  of  his  poet  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  persons  in  authority.  In  1818  it  was  determined  that  a  half-yearly 
of  lectures  on  practical  astronomy  should  be  given  for  the 
of  the  students,  and  that  these  should  be  oombined  with 
on  on  the  manner  of  making  celestial  observations ;  for  these 
purposes  the  plan  of  a  small  observatory  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
Robiaon,  of  Oxford ,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  appointed  to  delivor 
the  lectures,  superintended  the  details  of  its  construction.  Such 
instruments  were  provided  as  suffice  for  the  object  proposed ;  and  H 
may  be  said  that  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  astronomy  at  the 
college  baa  contributed  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  military  officers 
holding  staff  appointments  abroad. 

In  the  following  year  tho  death  of  Professor  Playfair  and  tho  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  (Sir  John)  Leslie  to  succeed  him  in  tho  ohair  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  left  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  Mathematics ; 
and  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  highest  ambition  bad  always  been  to  obtain  a 
professorship  in  a  Soottish  university,  immediately  became  a  candidate 
for  the  post.  He  wss  elected,  after  a  severe  contest,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  and  be  held  the  appointment  till  1838,  whan,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  he  resigned  it.  On  this  occasion  tho  university  conferred  on 
him  ths  honorary  this  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  he  received  from 
government  s  pension  in  consideration  of  hi*  attainments  in  science, 
as  wall  as  of  his  serrioes  in  the  Military  College  and  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Wallace  died  at  Edinburgh,  respected  and  regretted,  on  the 

tly  in  the  seventy  fifth  year  of  his 
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entering  into  society.  He  bad  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Koysl  Astrono- 
mical Society  from  the  time  of  it*  formation  :  he  was  also  a  Fellow  of 
the  Hoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

In  1768  be  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  his  first 
paper,  which  was  entitled  '  Geometrical  Ports  ms,  with  Examples  of 
their  Applications  to  ths  Solution  of  Problems;'  it  contains  some  new 
porismstio  propositions,  investigated  according  to  the  mc'bod  of  the 
ancient  geometers,  and  affords  proof  of  considerable  invsi.tive  power. 
About  the  same  time  he  contributed  the  article  '  For  ism '  to  the  third 
edition  of  ths  '  Encyclopedia  Britannic*.'  In  1802  be  presented  to  the 
Royal  Socisty  of  Edinburgh  a  paper  containing  a  new  method  of 
expressing  the  co-efficients  in  tbe  development  of  the  formula  which 
represent*  the  mutual  perturbation  of  two  planet* ;  and,  in  an  appen- 
dix, he  save  •  quickly  converging  eerie*  for  the  rectification  of  an 
ellipse.  In  one  point  the  subject  of  the  paper  had  been  previously 
investigated  by  Le  Gendre,  but  tbe  works  of  that  great  mathematician 
were  then  little  known  in  this  country,  and  apparently  Mr.  Wallace 
had  not  seen  them.  Six  years  afterwards  he  p re-en  ted  to  the  same 
society  a  third  paper,  entitled  '  New  Series  for  the  Quadrature  of  tbe 
Conic  Sections,  and  the  Computation  of  Logarithms,'  which  contains 
some  remarkable  formula  for  the  rectification  of  circular  sros  and  the 
sectors  of  equilateral  hyberbotss,  and  for  computing  logarithms.  In 
1823  he  presented  s  paper  on  the  '  Investigation  of  Formula:  for  finding 
tho  Logarithms  of  Trigonometrical  Quantities  from  one  another;'  and 
in  1831  one  entitled  'Aooount  of  the  Invention  of  the  Pantograph, 
and  a  description  of  the  Eidograpb,'  the  latter  being  an  instrument 
which  he  had  invented  in  1821.  In  1839  he  gave  a  paper  on  the 
'Analogous  Properties  of  Elliptic  and  Hyperbolic Seotors;'  and  his 
last  contribution  to  the  socisty  was  one  entitled  '  Solution  of  a  Func- 
tional Equation,  with  it*  Application  to  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces, 
and  tbe  Curve  of  Kqullibratiun  :'  this  paper,  which  was  published  in 
vol.  xiv.  of  the  '  Transactions,'  contain*  a  table  to  tea  decimal  plsoos 
of  the  values  of  the  ordinate*  and  arc*  of  a  catenary.  Mr.  Wallace 
contributed  to  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Astronomical  Society  ' 
a  paper  entitled  '  Two  Elementary  Solutions  of  Kepler's  Problem  by 
tbe  Angular  Calculus;'  which  is  published  in  tbe  volume  for  1830 ; 
and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Socisty'  there  is  a  paper  by  him  under  the  title  of  '  Geo- 
metrical Theorem*  and  Formula},  particularly  applicable  to  some 
Geodetic*!  Problems.'  In  1838,  whil*  suffering  from  sickness,  h* 
composed  a  work  on  the  lame  subject,  which  be  dedicated  to  bis  friend 
Colonel  Colby. 

In  his  early  life  Mr.  Wallace  wss  a  contributor  to  Loybouroe's 
'  Mathematical  Repository '  and  '  Ths  Gentleman's  Mathematical  Com- 
panion ; '  ho  also  wrote  tho  principal  mathematical  articles  for  tbe 
'  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,'  and  for  the  fourth  edition  of  the  '  Ency- 
clopedia Britannic*.' 

WALLENSTEIN.  Albrecht  Wxsxk.  EcsxBiua,  dckk  or  Meck- 
LXjtBDRo,  Fbixulaxb,  and  Saoax,  count  or  Wammtxhc,  commonly 
called  Waixkhstxw,  was  the  third  son  of  Wilhelm,  baron  von 
Waldstein,  and  Margaret  Smirricka,  baroness  Smirricx,  He  wm  born 
in  his  father's  castle  of  Hermanic,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  15th  of 
September  1688.  The  family  of  Waldstein,  as  ths  name  indicatea,  is 
of  German  origin,  and  had  belonged  to  the  high  nobility  (Herrenstand) 
of  Bohemia  from  ths  18th  century.  In  1290  a  knight  or  lord  named 
Waldstein  appeared  at  the  court  of  King  Ottokar  of  Bohemia,  accom- 
panied by  his  four-end  twenty  son*,  who,  down  to  tho  youngest,  bore 
coat*  of  arms  and  the  armour  of  knights. 

From  his  earliest  youth  Albrecht  von  Waldstein  showed  a  spirit  of 
Independence  and  haughtiness  which  often  exposed  him  to  tbe 
reproaches  of  his  parent*.  He  was  only  seven  when,  being  chastised 
by  his  mothsr  for  a  boyish  fsult,  he  cried  out  indignantly,  "  Why,  am 
I  not  a  prince  1  nobody  should  venture  to  flog  me ; "  and  his  uncle 
having  one*  reproached  bim  with  being  as  proud  as  a  prince,  bs  coolly 
answered,  "Was  nicht  ist  kann  coch  warden"  (What  is  not  may  be 
yet).  His  delight  was  to  be  in  the  company  of  the  military  friend*  of 
bis  father.  He  lost  his  mothsr  in  1593,  and  his  father  in  1596,  and, 
although  hs  was  a  younger  sen,  hs  inherited  considerable  estates. 
The  family  of  Waldstein  belonged  to  tbe  established  Protestant  church 
of  Bohemia  (ths  Utraquists) ;  but  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
Albrecht'a  uncle  and  guardian,  Albrecht  Slawata,  lord  of  Chlum,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  from  putting  hi*  ward  nnder  the  Jesuits  at  Olmtltx, 
where  he  wss  to  receive  his  education.  The  Jesuits  soon  succeeded  in 
converting  young  Albrecht,  an  event  which  has  been  adorned  with 
much  fable.  After  having  finished  bis  education  he  set  out  for  Italy, 
accompanied  by  Peter  Verduiigue,  the  friend  of  Kepler,  a  good  mathe- 
matician and  a  famous  astrologer.  He  continued  bis  studies  at  Pavia 
and  Bologna,  where  Argoli,  the  astronomer,  taught  him  tbe  principle* 
of  the  Cabbala.  Besides  the  Cabbala  and  astrology,  Albrecht  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  snoient  and  almost  all  European  lan- 
guages; of  the  Roman,  tho  canon,  and  the  German  law;  and  of 
mathematics  and  other  scisnce*  connected  with  the  military  art, 
which  was  always  tbo  chief  object  of  his  studies.  Before  he  went  to 
;  4y  Stayed  some  time  in  the  University  of  Altdorf,  where  hejLj- 
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with  which  credulous  contemporaries  or  later  generations  have 
disfigured  the  memory  of  tba  most  lofty  genius  of  hit  time.  Argoli 
told  him  that  ha  would  bo  a  groat  man.  Woltenstein  believed  it  He 
always  believed  hi  astrology,  and  in  later  jean  the  aitrologer  Seni  was 
odo  of  nil  principal  councillors. 

Anxious  to  signaliso  himself  by  military  deeds,  Waldtteiu  left  Italy 
and  went  to  Ilangary,  whoro  the  imperial  armies  were  fighting  against 
the  Turks.  At  the  siege  of  Gran  he  was  amongst  the  foremost 
stormers,  and  his  commander-in-chief,  Oeneral  Basts,  appointed  bim 
captain  on  the  walls  of  the  conquered  fortress.  After  the  peace  of 
Sitvatorok,  in  1 606,  Waldstein  returned  to  Bohemia,  and  married  an 
aged  bat  wealthy  widow.  Lucre tia  Nikearin,  baroness  of  Landeok,  who 
died  in  16 14,  and  left  him  " 


large  estates  in  Moravia.  During 
his  marriage,  and  tiU  1617  Waldstein  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  management  of  his  estates;  he  proved  an  excellent  farmer ;  he 
increased  his  wealth  by  economy ;  and  bo  dopoeited  largo  sums  in  the 
b»u ling-houses  of  the  Fugger  and  Wolsor,  at  Augsburg,  who  were 
then  the  richest  merchants  in  Europe.  In  1617  he  raised  a  body  of 
200  dragoons,  with  which  he  aseiated  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  duke  of  Styrio,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Venetians ;  he  saved 
the  fortress  of  Gradisca,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Venetians ; 
and  by  paying  his  soldiers  well,  and  keeping  open  table,  he  became  the 
idol  of  the  Styrinn  army.  In  a  abort  time  he  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  several  thousand  men,  and  after  the  campaign  was  finished,  towards 
the  end  of  1617,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the 
Emperor  Matthias  made  bim  bis  chamberlain  and  colonel  in  his  armies, 
and  soon  afterwards  created  him  count.  Immediately  afterward*  he 
married  Isabella  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Count  Harrach,  who  was 
the  favourite  of  the  emperor,  who  on  this  occasion  conferred  upon 
Waldstein  the  dignity  of  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The 
states  of  Moravia  appointed  bim  commander  of  the  Moravian  militia; 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  Bohemians  and  the 
emperor,  the  Bohemians  offered  him  an  independent  command  in 
their  arm  lea.   The  Protestant  members  of  the  family  of  Waldstein 


uence  of  which  the  Moravian 


i  religious  than 
i  cause  with  the  Bohemians,  in  consequi 
i  deprived  him  of  his  command  of  the  militia,  and  confiscated  his 
estates.  Waldstein  saved  the  military  chest  of  Moravia,  a  considerable 
.sum,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  emperor,  who, 
to  reward  him  for  his  services,  appointed  him  quartermaster-general  of 
the  imperial  army,  which,  in  concert  with  the  troops  of  Maximilian, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  wm  to  take  the  field  against  Frederic  V.,  count 
paiatino,  who  had  been  chosen  king  by  the  Bohemians.  The  counts 
Maosfeld  and  Tburn  having  advanced  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  and  attacked  the  imperial  general  Boucquoi.  near  Teyn  (10th 
of  June  1619),  Waldstein  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Boucquoi, 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  thus  saved  the  emperor  from  being  made  a 
captive  in  hit  own  capital  In  the  battle  on  the  Welaae  Berg,  near 
Prague  (3th  of  November  1620),  the  cavalry  of  Waldstein  signalised 
themselves  by  their  impetuous  charges,  but  Waldstein  was  not  present 
at  the  battle,  being  obliged  by  bis  commission  as  quartermaster-general 
to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  imperial  army.  It  seems 
that,  the  resources  of  the  emperor  beiog  exhausted,  Waldstein  gave 
large  sums  for  the  support  of  bis  master,  for  which  however  he  got 
an  ample  indemnification.  After  the  overthrow  of  King  Frederic  of 
Bohemia,  the  estates  of  his  adherents  were  confiscated,  and  the  greater 
part  were  either  sold  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL,  or  given  as 
rewards  to  his  faithful  servants ;  on  many  occaaidns  also  Ferdinand 
used  to  combine  generosity  and  interest  by  selling  them  at  a  lo' 


The  reward  of  Waldstein  was  the  lordship  of  Frirdland, 
worth  about  600,000  gulden,  for  which  he  paid  120,000  gulden;  and 
he  bought  more  than  sixty  other  lordships  and  estates,  the  value  of 
which  was  estimated,  at  a  very  low  rate,  at  7,290,223  gulden,  of  which 
however  Waldstein  only  paid  a  part,  bis  sacrifices  and  services  beiog 
taken  into  account,  As  the  value  of  money  was  th  en  at  least  three 
times  greater  than  it  is  now,  the  amount  of  the  property  acquired  by 
Waldstein  in  consequence  of  the  Bohemian  war  was  at  least  24,000,000 
gulden  (3,000.0001)  according  to  the  present  value  of  money,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  value  of  his  personal  estate. 

Waldstein  was  neither  intoxicated  by  bis  triumph  nor  by  bis  wealth. 
In  1621  be  took  the  field  against  Betlen  Gabor,  the  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, who  stood  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  wss  going  to  effect 
a  junction  with  John  George,  markgrave  of  Brandenburg-Jugerndorf, 
who  was  encamped  near  Jagerndorf,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
then  province  of  Silesia,  Wsldstein  successively  defeated  both  Us 
adversaries,  prevented  their  junction,  and  forced  Betlen  Gabor  to  aue 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition  that  he  should  give  up  bis 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which  he  did.  During  tho  two 
ensuing  years  Waldstein  was  principally  occupied  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates.  But  Betlen  Gabor  having  again  taken  up  anna 
against  the  emperor,  Waldstein  hastened  to  Hu  isary,  and  arrived 
ja»t  In  time  to  save  the  imperial  army  under  the  Marquis  of  Cortfft, 
who  was  besieged  in  his  camp  at  Going,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia, 
by  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  Count  Thurn,  and  John  George  of 
Erandenburg-Jugenidorf.  As  a  reward  for  his  victory,  the  emperor, 
towards  the  close  of  1623,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  prince,  and 
In  the  following  year,  1624, 


of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  an  act  which  caused  much  jealousy 
among  the  other  princes  of  the  empire.  In  1627  Wallenstein  bought 
the  sequestrated  duchy  of  Sschan  in  Silesia  for  150.800  gulden,  which 
was  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  value ;  and  although  lie  bad 
acquired  it  as  a  free  estate,  he  preferred  to  take  it  as  a  fief  from  the 
emperor,  who  invested  him  with  it  in  162$. 

The  declaration  of  war  of  tbo  Union  of  Lower  Saxony,  headed  by 
Christian  IV,  king  of  Denmark,  put  the  emperor  into  great  embar- 
rassment. His  army  was  partly  disbanded,  and  with  his  remaining 
troops  he  was  unable  to  open  tho  campaign,  notwithstanding  the  assist- 
ance of  tho  army  of  the  Ligue,  commanded  by  Tilly :  bis  finances 
were  exhausted.  Waldstein  offered  to  raiso  an  army  of  40,000  men. 
He  propoeed  to  raise  this  force  with  his  own  funds,  but  he  said,  when 
once  in  the  field,  the  army  would  subsist  and  bo  paid  by  ransacking 
those  hostile  provinces  through  which  bo  should  lead  them.  After  bug 
hesitation  the  emperor  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  in  two  months 
Waldstein  was  st  the  head  o>  23,000  mon  with  whom  ho  marched 
towards  the  Lower  Kibe.  The  renown  of  his  military  skill,  his  wealth, 
and  his  unbounded  liberality  towards  the  soldier*,  was  so  great,  that 
men  flocked  to  his  camp  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  Germans,  French- 
men,  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  Walloons,  Croatee,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
Cossaks,  formed  an  army  of  very  heterogeneous  elements,  but  the 
iron  hand  of  their  commander  kneaded  them  into  a  well-united  mass. 
His  cooperation  with  Tilly,  his  victories  over  Mansfcld,  bis  parallel 
march  with  this  general  towards  Moravia,  where  Mansfeld  and  BcUen 
Gabor  projected  to  join  their  armies,  and  the  glorious  result  of  this 
campaign  for  tho  imperialists,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  '  Thirty 
Years'  War.'  The  campaign  was  begun  and  finished  in  162(1.  Wald- 
stein lost  20,000  men  by  disease  and  fatigue,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
1627  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  £0,000  men.  His  second  campaign 
from  Silesia  to  Denmark,  and  his  junction  with  Tilly  on  the  Lower 
Elbe,  likewise  belong  to  tho  general  history  of  the  war.  We  shall 
only  allude  to  the  rapidity  of  bis  marches  and  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  advance*.  On  the  lit  of  August  1627,  he  was  at  Troppau,  which 
he  left  forSagan,  where  be  stayed  till  tbe  19th  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  memorable  campaign  which 
he  was  going  to  undertake.  His  army  was  incumbered  by  a  heavy 
ordnance  carried  on  clumsy  carriages,  by  many  women  and  children, 
by  a  host  of  servants  and  grooms  of  every  description,  and  he  had  to 
cross  a  broad  sandy  tract  where  provisions  were  scarce,  and  where  the 
roads  were  in  their  natural  state,  The  towns  were  occupied  by  Danish 
garrisons.  Vet  once  put  in  motion  by  the  power  of  bis  genius,  this 
heavy  body  advanced  with  irresistible  rapidity.  On  the  21st  of  August 
Waldstein  was  at  Cuttbus  ;  on  the  27th  st  Ilavclberg;  and  on  the  30th 
be  took  Domiti  in  Mecklenburg,  after  having  performed  a  march  of 
250  miles  in  eight  days,  through  a  miserable  oountry— a  march 
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tomber,  his  lieutenant,  Count  Schlick,  defeated  the  Danes  near  Aalborg 
in  Jutland,  and  King  Christian  saved  the  remnant  of  his  army  by 
flying  to  his  abipa  and  escaping  to  tho  Danish  islands.  Waldstein 
hastened  to  the  Belt,  and  it  is  said  that,  being  unable  to  cross  this 
channel  for  want  of  ships,  in  a  fit  of  anger  he  ordered  the  sea  to  be 
bombarded  with  red-hot  bullets. 

The  Danish  war  was  finished  by  the  pesos  of  Ltibeck  (12th  of  May 
1629).  Waldstein's  reward  were  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  with 
which  he  was  inveated  by  the  emperor  on  the  16th  of  June  1629,  after 
the  Dukes  Adolphus  Frederick  and  John  Atbrecht  had  been  dispos- 
sessed of  them,  for  felony,  by  an  imperial  degree  in  1623.  Waldstein 
choose  Wismar,  the  best  port  for  a  navy  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  for  bis  residence,  and  obtained  from  tbe  emperor  the  titlo  of 
Admiral  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Oceanio  Sea  (tho  German  Sea),  for 
which  ignorant  historians  have  charged  bim  with  childish  vanity,  His 
plan  was  to  form  a  navy  with  tbe  assistance  of  the  Hansen  tic  towns, 
and  to  prevent  Oustavus  Adolphus,  the  kingof  Sweden,  from  choosing 
Germany  for  the  theatre  of  his  ambition.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Danish  war  Waldstein  bad  penetrated  the  secret  views  of  that  king. 
"  Bitt,"  wrote  he  to  his  nontenant  Amim,  "der  Herr  hab  fleiasig  Auf- 
sicht  auf  den  Schwodcn,  denn  er  ist  ein  gefahrlicher  Goat  "("I  beg  yon, 
sir,  to  observe  well  the  Swede,  for  he  is  a  dangerous  fellow  ").  "  Dcm 
Guatav  Adolph  soil  man  keineo  Glauben  achonken,  denn  mannlglich 
sagt  doss  er  die  Lcute  gern  bei  der  Nose  herumfUhrt "  ("  You  must 
not  trust  Gustavas  Adolphus,  for  every  man  says  that  be  likes  to  lead 
tbe  people  by  the  nose  ").  "  Den  Schweden  will  ich  gern  cum  Freunde 
baben,  aber  dass  er  niebt  su  muchtig  ist,  denn  amor  et  dominium  non 
patitur  socium"  ("  I  should  wish  to  nave  the  Swede  for  my  friend,  but 
that  he  should  not  be  too  strong,  for  love  and  power  cannot  agree  "). 
At  a  moment  when  his  funds  were  much  exhausted,  he  ordered  35,000 
dollars  to  be  raised  immediately,  which  he  intended  to  give  as  a  reward 
to  a  "  certain  merchant  who  was  to  do  something  in  Sweden."  It  has 
been  pretended  that  Waldstein  bad  formed  the  plan  of  murdering 
Oustavus  Adolphus,  but  there  arc  no  grounds  for  this  accusation,  and 
it  appears  that  the  merchant  hod  propoeed  to  burn  the  Swedish  Beet 
in  Karlskrona.  The  plan  was  not  put  Into  execution.  During  tho 
siege  of  Stralsund,  Waldstein  cried  out  that  ho  would  have  the  town 
if  it  were  fastened  to  the  sky  with  iron  chains ;  but  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  tho  siege. 

No  sooner  was  Waldstein  invested  with  Mecklenburg,  than  his 
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numerous  *ecret  enemies  changed  their  calumnies  and  intrigues  into 
open  accusation!.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian,  was  Waldatein  a 
declared  enemy.  Bj  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  imperial  anna, 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Ligue,  of  which  Maximilian  was  the 
head,  had  become  lecondarjr.  Tilly  hated  Waldatein  aa  hii  greatest 
rival.  Tho  pride  of  the  prince*  of  the  empire  wai  hurt  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  general  who,  though  a  lord  in  Bohemia,  was  only  a  nobleman 
of  lower  rank  with  respect  to  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  yet  had 
bean  railed  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Mecklenburg;  and  they  re- 
proached him  with  dispossessing  the  former  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  of 
their  estate*,  an  aet  of  injuatioe  however  for  which  the  emperor  wot 
per  bap*  more  blameable  than  Waldatein.  The  despotic  character  of 
Waldstein,  the  haughtiness  with  which  he  treated  both  friends  and 
enemies,  his  rapacity  in  the  provinces  either  conquered  or  merely 
occupied  by  him,  and  the  greediness  of  his  oflicera  and  soldiers,  were 
the  cause  of  many  charges.  Waldatein  often  endeavoured  to  atop  the 
rapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and  he  severely  punished  several  Italian 
and  Spanish  officers,  who  in  revenge  called  him  '  il  tiranno '  (tho 
tyrant).  To  this  was  added  the  aversion  which  Waldatein  showed  to 
all  foreigners,  especially  Italians  sod  Spaniards,  who  crowded  to  the 
court  and  the  army;  and  his  hatred  of  prioats,  and  principally  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  powerful  at  the  imperial  court,  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  all  the  enemies  of  Waldatein,  declared  to  the 
emperor  that  be  and  all  Germany  would  be  ruined  if  the  "dictator 
imperii"  remained  longer  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies.  Fer- 

iTe^O.^ieverJ'wo^e'nt  whe^'Tu^tav^' Adolphus  left  tho*  ooaM 
of  Sweden  for  the  invasion  of  Germany. 

Waldatein,  without  making  any  complaints,  retired  to  Bohemia,  and 
resided  alternately  at  Prague  and  at  Qitacbin.  He  lived  with  such 
splendour  as  to  make  the  emperor  himself  jealous. 

The  invasion  of  Gustsvus  Adolphus,  the  defeat  of  the  imperial 
armies  at  Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bavaria  by  the  Swedes,  and  the 
death  of  Tilly,  followed.  The  empire  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
there  was  only  one  man  who  could  aavo  It  This  man  was  Waldatein. 
When  the  emperor  requested  and  at  last  implored  him  to  resume  the 
command,  he  showed  that  he  felt  all  hie  importanoe.  After  having 
declined  the  proposition  several  times,  be  at  last  agreed  to  it  on  the 
following  conditions  :  that  Waldatein  should  have  the  sols  control  of 
the  army,  which  ha  promised  to  raise ;  and  there  should  be  no  imperial 
authority  within  his  camp ;  no  peace  should  be  concluded  without  his 
consent ;  he,  as  duke  of  Mocklenburg,  being  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties) ;  he  should  have  full  power  to  manoeuvre  and  to  take  up  his 
quarters  however  and  wherever  he  should  find  it  convenient ;  that  he 
should  have  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  that  he  might  conquer ; 
and  that  the  emperor  should  give  him  as  reward  one  of  his  hereditary 
states  (Bohemia  ?),  of  which  he  should  be  the  sovereign,  though  ss  a 
vassal  of  the  emperor. 

The  campaign  of  Waldatein  against  Guatavus  Adolphus  has  been 
noticed  in  the  article  Gcbtayus  AooLrncs.  It  would  require  the 
knowledge  of  s  consummate  general  to  decide  whether  Waldatein  or 
Guatavus  was  the  greater  captain.  But  from  the  moment  that  Wald- 
atein resumed  the  command,  he  directed  all  its  operationa,  and 
Qustavus  Adolphus  acted  under  tho  impressions  which  he  received 
from  the  plans  of  Waldstein.  Waldstein'a  defence  of  the  lines  near 
NUrnberg  can  only  be  compared  with  the  defence  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  march  of  the  King 
of  Sweden  towards  Bavaria,  after  his  fruitless  attempt  on  the  lines 
near  NUrnberg,  was  a  great  fault;  and  although  the  king  soon  per- 
ceivod  hla  error,  and  changed  bis  plan  by  rapidly  following  Waldstein, 
this  circumstance  is  another  proof  of  what  we  bavo  just  said.  It  is 
true  that  Waldatein  lost  the  battle  of  Liitzen  (6th  November  1032), 
but  able  judges  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  on  this  occasion 
Waldstein  showed  his  superiority  to  the  king  in  the  choice  of  the 
battle-field,  whilo  the  king  is  said  to  have  showed  greater  ability  in  ' 
the  direction  of  his  attacks.  But  the  successful  part  of  these  attacks 
wss  the  merit  of  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  king  having 
fallen  iu  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  whils  engaged  in  rallying  his 
troops,  which  were  disorganised  in  consequence  of  those  fruitless 
attack t  which  ho  directed. 

Aa  to  the  military  conduct  of  Waldstein  after  the  battle  of  Lutcen, 
we  shall  only  add  that  he  punished  with  death  many  generals, 
colonels,  and  iuferior  officers  who  had  not  behaved  well  in  that  battle. 
Be  soon  repaired  his  losses,  and  his  arms  were  victorious  in  Saxony 
and  Silesia.  But  his  haughtiness  became  insupportable,  and  ho  openly 
manifested  his  design  to  make  himself  a  powerful  member  of  the 
empire.  This  design  had  been  sanctioned  by  tho  emperor,  aa  already 
explained.  The  Jesuits  and  foreign  generals  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  availed  themselves  of  the  inactivity  of  Waldstein  after  the 
battloof  Liitsen  to  calumniate  him  to  the  emperor;  and  Waldstein 
Laving  refused  to  relieve  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  preferring  a  campaign 
in  Silesia,  this  prince,  his  old  enemy,  joined  the  secret  enemies  of 
Waldstein.  They  represented  him  as  designing  to  overthrow  Ferdi- 
nand a  power  in  Germany,  and  the  emperor  was  the  more  ready  to 
believe  the  accusation,  as  it  transpired  that  France  had  offered  to 
Waldatein  to  aid  bim  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  Bohemia ;  but  Wald- 
atein rejected  these  propositions,  and  continued  to  abow  his  earnest 
to  drive  all  foreigners  out  of  GermaDy,  enemies  ss  well  as 
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friends.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  to  take  up  hia  winter-quarters  in  Lower  Saxony  (Decem- 
ber IMS) ;  but  Waldstein  neither  would  nor  could  obey  this  order, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  had 
resumed  the  command.  Upon  thia  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  urged  the 
emperor  to  dismiss  his  disobedient  general;  and  Waldatein,  having 
been  informed  that  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  do  it,  declared  that  he 
would  resign  his  command.  His  faithful  lieutenants  urged  him  not 
to  abandon  thorn,  for  thoy  were  all  creditors  of  the  emperor,  who  paid 
them  very  irregularly,  and  they  were  sure  that  they  would  never  be 
paid  at  all  if  their  commander  should  resign.  In  order  to  prove  their 
invariable  attachment,  they  signed  a  declaration  at  Pilsen,  on  tho  12th 
of  January  1684,  in  which  they  promised  to  stay  with  Waldatein  as 
long  ss  be  would  be  their  commander.  Thai  is  the  famous  declaration 
which  baa  always  been  represented  as  a  plot  against  the  emperor. 
Piccolomini,  G alias,  and  several  other  Italian  and  Spanish  officers 
availed  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  rum  Waldstein,  whose  wealth 
they  were  eager  to  divide  among  themselves ;  and  the  emperor,  believ- 
ing their  misstatements,  signed  an  order  by  which  Waldsteiu  wss 
deprived  of  his  command  and  declared  a  rebel  (24th  of  January). 
I'icoolomiDi  and  Galias  were  commissioned  to  take  Waldstein,  dead  or 
alive.  The  order  was  kept  secret,  bat  something  transpired,  and 
Waldstein,  in  order  to  prove  his  loyalty,  relieved  his  lieutenants  from 
their  promise  to  stay  with  him  till  the  last  moment  (20th  of  February). 
On  the  following  day  he  sent  two  officers.  Colonels  Mohrwald  and 
Brenner,  to  the  emperor  to  declare  in  his  name  that  he  was  ready  to 
resign,  and  to  justify  his  conduct ;  but  Colonel  Butler,  an  Irishman, 
treacherously  informed  Piccolomini  of  it,  and  the  two  officers  were 
seized  and  not  allowed  to  see  the  emperor,  who  was  still  deceived  by 
the  enemies  of  Waldstein.  On  the  20th  of  February  the  emperor 
ordered  Waldstein'*  estates  to  be  confisosted;  and  Pallas  and  Piocolo- 
mini  approached  Pilsen  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  Waldstein. 
In  thia  extremity  Waldstein  took  refuge  within  the  walla  of  Eger  { 
and  in  order  to  save  hia  life,  sent  Duke  Frans  Albrecht  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
burg  to  Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  requesting  him  to  receive  him 
with  a  small  body  of  faithful  officers  and  solders.  Bernhard,  as  well 
as  the  Swedish  chancellor  Oxenstisma,  declined  the  proposition, 
thinking  that  it  was  only  a  trick.  During  this  time  Waldstein 
remained  in  the  cattle  of  Eger.  Ho  was  accompanied  by  bis  most 
faithful  officers,  among  whom  were  Terzky,  Kinsky,  Illo,  Neumann,  and 

id  Leslie,  who  were  bribed  by 
to  execute  the  bloody  order  of  the 
emperor. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Gordon,  who  was  commandant  of  Eger, 
gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  Waldstein'a  officers,  at  which  tho 
duke  was  not  present  on  account  of  hia  ill-health.  After  dinner  an 
armed  band  rushed  in,  and  the  friends  of  Waldstein  fell  beneath  their 
swords  Waldatein  heard  the  cries  of  the  murdered  men.  He  opened 
a  window  and  asked  a  esntinel  what  it  meant  Suddenly  Captain 
Deveroux,  at  the  head  of  thirty  Iriahmen,  rushed  into  hia  apartment; 
and  while  hiB  men  shrunk  back  at  the  sight  of  their  great  commander, 
who  stood  before  them  defenoeless  and  in  his  night-dress,  Deveroux 
advanced  and  cried  out,  "  Art  thou  the  traitor  who  is  going  to  ruin 
the  emperor  I"  With  these  words  ho  lifted  his  parti'an.  Waldstein, 
without  uttering  a  word,  opened  his  arms  and  received  the  deadly 
blow  in  his  breast  He  was  always  thoughtful,  and  spoko  Utile,  and 
so  he  was  in  his  last  moment :  be  fell  and  died  silently. 

Hia  wealth  was  partly  divided  among  his  enemies,  each  of  whom 
received  s  large  share,  for  the  revenue  of  Waldstein  was  estimated  at 
3,000,000  gulden  (375,000!.,  or  1,126,000*.  according  to  the  present 
value  of  money.)  Part  of  his  estates  were  kept  by  the  emperor,  who 
paid  for  3000  dead  masses  to  be  read  for  the  soul  of  hia  great  general. 

Almost  to  the  present  time  it  has  generally  been  believed  that 
Waldatein  formed  those  treasonable  schemes  of  which  he  wss  accused 
by  his  enemies ;  but  the  treason  of  Waldsteiu  has  never  been  proved. 
About  forty  years  ago,  Dr.  Fried  rich  Foster  from  Berlin  discovered 
many  autograph  letters  of  Waldatein  in  the  family  archives  of  the 
Count  of  Arnim,  at  Boitienburg,  in  consequence  of  which  discovery 
he  was  admitted,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Francis  L,  to  the  secret 
part  of  the  archives  of  the  military  council  at  Vienna,  which  had 
hitherto  not  been  used  by  the  biographers  of  Waldstein  and  the 
writers  on  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  Foster  (band  a  considers  bio 
number  of  letters,  which  he  published  under  the  title  '  Waldstein  s 
Briefs,'  8  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1828-29.  Having  been  invited  by  the 
counts  of  Waldstein,  who  are  descended  from  the  brothers  and  uncles 
of  Albrecht,  to  continue  his  researches,  he  was  enabled  to  prove  tho 
complete  innocence  of  Waldstein,  and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  intrigues  of  Piccolomini  and  hia  party.  He  published  bis  results 
under  the  title  '  Wallenstein,  Herzog  su  Mecklenburg,  Friedlaad,  uod 
Sapan,  sis  Feldherr  und  Lsndesfurst,'  Ac,  1  voL  8vo,  Potsdam,  1834. 

WALLER,  EDMUND,  a  celebrated  Engliah  poet,  was  born  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  1605,  at  Coleahill,  in  the  county  of  Hertford  His 
father,  Robert  Waller,  Esq.,  of  Agmondeeham,  or  Amersham,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  in  which  pariah  Coleehill  is  situated,  represented  a 
branch  of  an  old  Essex  family,  and  had  in  early  life  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  Edmund  was  the  eldest  of  several  sons  au<l 
daughters,  bat  he  was  still  in  his  boyhood  when  his  father  died, 
g  him  an  estate  of  3500f. 
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daughter  of  Griffith  Hampden  of  Hampden  in 
moat  of  the  patriot,  who  mt  eoneequently  the  poet's  co 
relationship,  If  It  ia  to  bo  ao  called,  of  Edmund  Waller  to 
•bout  which  there  hns  been  aome  controversy  or  misconception,  coo 
silted  io  bi*  uncle,  William  Hampden,  the  father  of  the  patriot, 
having  married  Cromwell*  aunt,  Elizabeth ;  ao  that  Hampden  the 
patriot  wee  ft  rat  couain  both  to  the  poet  and  to  the  protector. 
(Noble' a  '  Memoir*  of  the  Protector*!  House  of  Cromwell,  ii  06-67, 
where  however  Waller' a  estate  i*  erroneously  tot  down  at  &5,O0uX 
per  annum,  and  hi*  father  ia  in  on*  place  called  Richard,  instead  of 
Robert) 

Waller  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  ho  proceeded  to  King'*  Collego, 
Cambridge.  Hi*  earlieat  biographer,  the  writer  of  a  memoir  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  hia  poema  published  in  1711,  says  that  he  obtained  a 
seat  iu  the  Houae  of  Common*,  at  the  age  of  aixteen,  for  the  borough 
of  Ameraham.  If  as,  ha  would  appear  to  have  been  returned  to  the 
third  parliament  of  Jamee  I.,  which  met  in  January  1621  ,  and  to 
which  tbia  borough  of  Auiersham  claimed  the  right  of  tending  repre- 
sentatives, after  baring  ceased  to  do  eo  ever  aince  the  second  year  of 
Edward  II.  The  claim  was  eventually  allowed  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  Waller,  although  he  may  havo  been  elected,  waa  permitted 
to  take  hi*  seat,  or  at  least  we*  reooguiaed  aa  a  member,  although  he 
may  have  eat  aub  silsotio,  aa  was  then  aometimea  done.  No  members 
for  American,  or  for  Weodover  and  Great  Marlow,  which  were 
similarly  circumstanced,  are  given  in  the  common  lists  of  this  parlia- 
ment. Whether  Waller  was  returned  to  the  next,  James's  fourth  and 
last  parliament,  which  met  in  February  1622,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  waa.  In  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  L,  which 
met  in  1625,  be  waa  returned  for  Chipping- Wycombe.  It  is  not 
certain  that  he  sat  in  the  next,  which  was  called  together  in  the 
following  year ;  but  he  represented  Amerebam  iu  Charles's  third  par- 
liament, which  sat  from  March  1627  to  1628,  and  also  both  in  the 
ahort  parliament  of  April  16<0,  and  in  the  Long  Parliament  which 
assembled  iu  November  of  the  same  year. 

The  earlieat  of  Waller's  poems  1*  oomtnoaly  assumed  to  have  been 
produced  towards  the  end  of  1623,  when  the  event  which  it  celebrate* 
happened,  the  escape  of  the  prinoo  (afterwards  Charles  L)  from  being 
shipwrecked  in  the  road  of  St.  Aodero,  on  hi*  return  from  Spain.  Yet 
it  certainly  was  not  published  till  some  years  later ;  sad  not  only  the 
title,  '  On  the  danger  his  Majesty  (being  Prince)  escape*!,'  Aa,  but 
even  the  verses  themselves  seem  rather  to  imply  that  they  were  not 
composed  at  the  time  of  the  escape.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  it  ia  remark- 
able that  the  stylo  and  versification  of  this  poem  havi  quite  as  much 
neatness  and  finish  as  those  of  his  latest  days ;  ao  that,  aa  has  been 
■aid  by  one  of  bis  editors,  a*  quoted  by  Jobnsoo,  "  were  we  to  judge 
only  by  the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  waa  wrote  at  twenty 
and  what  at  fourscore."  Dryden  hoe  stated  (in  the  preface  to  his 
«  Fables')  that  Wallar  himself  attributed  the  polish  and  smoothness  of 
bis  versification  to  his  diligent  study  of  Fairfax's  translation  of  Tasto. 
Clarendon  aays  expressly  that  "  at  the  age  when  other  men  used  to 
give  over  writing  verses  (for  he  waa  near  thirty  years  when  he  first 
engaged  himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least  that  he  was  known  to  do  so), 
he  surprised  the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind ;  as  if  a 
tenth  Muse  had  been  newly  born,  to  cherish  drooping  poetry."  In 
truth,  there  were  only  two  or  three  of  the  poems  that  could  have 
been  written  before  hia  twenty-fifth  year. 

Some  year*  before  this  date  he  had  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
Edward  Banks,  Esq.,  a  very  wealthy  citixen  of  London,  having  gained 
the  heart  and  band  of  the  lady  against  all  the  interact  of  the  court 
exerted  in  favour  of  a  rival  suitor.  By  this  match  he  considerably 
augmented  hia  fortune.  Hia  wife,  after  bringing  biin  a  son,  who  died 
young,  end  a  daughter,  who  when  she  grew  up  married  Mr.  Dormer 
of  Oxfordshire,  diod  in  childbed,  and  "  loft  him,"  aa  Johnson  aays,  "  a 
widower  of  about  five  and  twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself 
with  another  marriage."  The  older  accounts  stake  him  to  have  lost 
his  wife  In  1629  or  1630. 

It  could  hardly  than  have  been,  aa  ia  commonly  represented,  almost 
immediately  or  very  soon  after  this  that  he  began  to  pay  hi*  addresses  to 
the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
whom  he  baa  made  famous  in  many  of  bis  love  verse*  under  the  name 
of  Sacharissa.  The  high-born  beauty  rejected  hia  suit,  and  in  1639 
married  Henry,  lord  Speocer,  who,  in  1643,  was  created  Earl  of 
Sun  d-r  land,  and  was  killed  in  September  the  same  year,  at  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury.  As  Lord  Spencer  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  was 
certainly  not  quite  nineteen,  it  ia  not  probable  that  his  bride  could 
have  been  old  enough  to  be  sought  in  marriage  eight  or  nine  years 
before.  Sachariaai,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  married 
Mr.  Robert  Smyth-,  survived  till  1683.  Another  of  Waller's  tem- 
porary attachment*  at  this  period  of  hia  life  was  to  the  Lady  Sophia 
Murray,  whom  be  has  celebrated  under  the  poetical  name  of  Amoret 
At  last,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Sacharissa,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
precisely  known,  he  married  a  Mias  Mary  Brease,  or  Breaux,  of  whom 
nothing  is  recorded,  except  that  she  brought  him  thirteen  children, 
fivo  sons  and  eight  daughters,  and  that  she  was,  according  to  A  ubrey, 
the  antiquary,  distinguished  both  by  her  beauty  and  h 

When  the  government  by  parliament*  was  resumed,  after  an  inter- 
ruption of  twelve  years,  in  1640,  and  Waller  found  himself  again  io 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  joined  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court, 


where,  although  his  fortune,  wit,  and  poetical  reputation  bad  mad* 
him  a  distinguished  figure,  he  is  said  to  have  been  always  looked  upon 
with  some  suspicion  as  the  near  kinsman  of  Hampden.  But  hi* 
temper  and  position  alike  withheld  him  from  going  very  far  with  tb* 
reformers  or  revolutionists ;  and  on  the  approaob  of  the  eri-i*  he 
seceded  from  hi*  party,  and  seem*  to  have  withdrawn  from  tho  House, 
When  the  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  in  August,  1642, 
Waller  sent  him  a  thousand  broad  pieces ;  and,  although  he  aoon  after 
returned  to  his  place  in  parliament,  he  i*  supposed  to  nave  done  so  by 
bis  majesty's  permission  or  direction.  In  the  House  he  now  spoke 
openly  on  the  royal  side— "with  great  sharpness  and  freedom,"  saya 
Clarendon,  "  which,  now  there  was  no  danger  of  being  outvoted,  was 
not  rea trained ,  end  therefor*  used,  as  an  argument  against  those  who 
were  gone  upon  pretence  that  they  were  not  sufforsd  to  doliver  tbeir 
opinion  freely  in  the  House ;  which  could  not  ba  believed,  when  all 
men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  spoke  every  day  with 
impunity  against  the  sense  and  prwoeediogs  of  the  House," 

Waller  was  one  ol  the  commissioners  seut  by  the  parliament  to  the) 
king  at  Oxford,  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  January  1613  ;  and  it 
waa  soon  after  this,  in  the  end  of  May,  that  the  design  known  as 
Waller's  plot  was  discovered.  It  is  difficult  to  s»y  what  was  really 
the  object  of  the  so  called  plot  or  conspiracy.  The  parliament 
denounced  it  as  "a  popish  and  traitorous  plot  for  the  subversion  of 
tho  true  Protestant  religion  and  liberty  of  the  subject,"  Ac. ;  and 
May,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Parliament,'  givea  a  minute  account  of  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators  for  taking  into  their  own  hands  all  the 
power*  of  government,  and  arresting  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary 
party.  On  the  other  hand  it  ia  alleged  that  Waller  and  his  friends  had 
really  no  further  object  than  to  ascertain  the  state  of  opinion  iu  the 
city  of  London,  by  making  lists  of  the  inhabitants,  and  dividing  them 
into  royalists,  parliamentarians,  and  moderate  men  opposed  to  the 
exoeete*  of  eithor  faction.  There  can  be  little  doubt  however  that 
this  is  very  much  of  ao  under-stateuient.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  if 
Wallers  design  really  had  anything  to  do  with  another  which  waa 
detected  about  the  same  time— a  project  of  a  loyal  London  m<-rch*nt, 
Sir  Nicholas  Ciispe,  to  raise  an  armod  force,  when  a  fit  opportunity 
should  occur,  to  act  against  the  parliament,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
obtained  a  com  mission  of  array  from  the  king.  Waller's  chief  con- 
federate was  his  sister's  husband,  Mr.  Tomkyus,  who  held  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  queen's  council,  and  bad  an  extensive  connexion  and 
influence  in  the  city ;  and  their  proceedings  were  discovered,  according 
to  one  account,  by  a  servant  of  Tomkyus,  who,  while  lurking  behind 
the  hangings,  overheard  a  conference  between  his  master  and  Waller ; 
according  to  another  version  of  the  story,  by  a  sitter  of  Waller,  who 
waa  married  to  a  Mr.  Price,  "a  gnat  parliamentarian,"  and  her  chap- 
lain Goode,  who  stole  some  of  his  papers.  The  commission  of  array 
granted  to  Criepe  was  found  in  the  possession  of  Tomkyne:  but  this  is 
explained  aa  having  happened  through  an  accident,  and  Waller  always 
denied  that  ho  knew  anything  of  C nape's  scheme.  In  other  respects 
hia  confessions  were  ample  enough.  "Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was 
so  confounded  with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  be  had  heard, 
said,  thought,  or  seen  ■  all  that  he  knew  of  himself,  and  all  that  be 
suspected  of  others,  without  concealing  any  person,  of  whst  degree  or 
quality  soever,  or  any  discourse  which  be  bad  ever  upon  any  occasion 
entertained  with  thorn."  Various  ladie*  of  rank,  to  whose  intimacy 
ho  had  been  admitted,  were  implicated  by  his  laviah  revelation*.  In 
the  end  Tomkyus,  and  another  person  named  Challoner,  who  were 
charged  with  having  hod  a  commission  to  raise  money  for  the  king, 
were  hanged  at  their  own  door* :  Tomkyna  iu  Uolborn  ;  Challoner  in 
CornbilL.  Alexander  Hampden,  another  relation  of  Waller'a,  was  kept 
iu  prison  till  he  died ;  and  soma  others  had  their  estates  confiscated, 
and  were  long  detained  In  confinement.  Others  made  their  eeca|>e  to 
the  king  at  Oxford.  As  for  Waller,  undoubtedly  the  prime  contriver 
of  the  design,  whatever  it  amounted  to,  hia  lite  was  saved,  but  the 
facts  connected  with  his  deliverance  aro  variously  related.  In  the 
Life  prefixed  to  hia  Work*  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  waa 
arraigned  at  Guildhall  along  with  Tomkyna  and  the  real,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  contrary,  states  that 
"  Waller,  though  confessedly  the  most  guilty,  with  incredible  dissimu- 
lation affected  auch  a  remorse  of  oonscieuoe,  that  his  trial  waa  put  off, 
out  of  Christian  compassion,  till  he  might  recover  his  understanding." 
After  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  more  composed  state,  he  waa  brought  to 
tho  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  tho  4th  of  July,  and  there 
delivered  a  speech,  which  is  printed  in  bis  Works,  and  which  certainly 
indicates  nothing  like  insanity,  but  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  for 
servility  and  baseness  of  spirit  He  begged  that  he  might  not  bo 
exposed  to  a  trial  by  a  council  of  war,  and  Clarendon  says  that  he  pre- 
vailed in  that  request,  and  thereby  saved  his  "  dear-bought  life ; "  but, 
acoordiug  to  Whltelocke,  be  was  actually  made  over  to  the  tribunal  he 
to  much  dreaded,  and  being  tried  and  condemned,  was  reprieved  by 
Essex.  He  lay  in  prison  a  year,  and  was  then  set  at  liberty  on  tho 
understanding  that  he  should  leave  the  country.  Of  bis  property,  all 
that  was  exacted  from  him  was  a  fine  of  10,0001. ;  but  it  is  affirmed  by 
his  first  biographer,  that  be  expended  three  times  that  sum  beside*  iu 
bribe*.  Altogether,  we  are  informed,  be  was  obliged  to  tell  estates  to 
the  value  of  l.OOOt  per  annum  on  this  occasion. 

On  his  release,  Waller  retired  to  France,  and  took  up  his  residence 
first  at  Rohan,  afterwards  in  Paris,  whore,  we  are  told,  he  lived  ia 
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great  splendour.  Wo  are  led  to  supposs  that  be  was  allowed  to  draw 
the  rental  of  so  muoh  of  hie  large  e«tates  aa  be  had  not  been  obliged 
to  sell ;  bat  according  to  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  "  the  chief 
support  of  thia  magnificent  way  of  life  waa  derived  from  bia  wife'a 
jewels,  which  he  bad  taken  away  with  him ; "  and  then  we  are  told 
that,  after  ten  year*  tbua  spent,  he  found  himaelf  reduced  to  what  he 
called  the  Rump  jewel.  It  waa  during  bia  exile  that,  in  1845  (not 
1S40,  aa  misprinted  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica'),  be  publiahed  in 
8vo.  the  first  collection  of  bi*  poetry,  under  the  title  of  'Poems,  Ac, 
written  by  Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beckonefield,  Esq.,  lately  a  member 
of  the  Honourable  Houae  of  Common*.'  At  lost,  apparently  about 
1653,  through  the  intereat  of  Colonel  Scrope,  wbo  was  married  to  one 
of  hii  sisters,  he  obtained  Cromwell'*  jiermissioa  to  return  to  England : 
and  came  over  and  eitabliibed  himaelf  at  Hail  Burn  (Jobnaon  call*  it 
Hall-barn),  a  houae  he  bad  built  near  Beaconsfield.  Although  his 
mother,  wbo  lived  at  Beaconafield,  and  often,  it  is  aaid,  entertained  the 
Protector  in  her  bouse,  continued  a  professed  royalist,  Waller  soon 
ineinuated  himself  into  great  familiarity  and  favour  with  Cromwell,  to 
whom  in  165*  be  addressed  one  of  the  moat  elaborate  and  sucoe*«ful 
of  bis  poetical  performance*,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Panegyrio  to  my 
Lord  Protector,  of  the  present  greatness  and  joint  interest  of  his 
Highness  and  this  Nation.'  In  a  similar  s'rain  he  afterwards  took 
occasion,  in  celebrating  Blake's  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  in 
September  1656,  to  recommend  to  Cromwell  the  assumption  of  the 
name,  as  well  aa  the  power  of  a  king.  The  next  of  bia  poema  la  still 
in  the  same  vein, '  On  the  Destb  of  the  Lord  Protector ; '  but  this  is 
immediately  followed  in  the  collection  by  one  1  To  the  King,  upon  bi* 
Msjeety'a  happy  Retorn/  which,  if  not  aa  animated  as  his  poem  to 
Cromwell,  is  at  least  aa  adulatory.  The  Restoration  however  restored 
Wnller  to  his  former  position  more  completely  than  bia  recall  by 
Cromwell  bad  done.  He  now  became  once  moro  a  first  figure  both  at 
court  and  in  tho  state.  It  doea  not  appear  that  be  eat  in  what  is 
culled  the  Convention  Parliament,  which  brought  the  king  back ;  but 
to  the  next,  or  Charles's  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  March  1661, 
and  continued  in  exiitence  till  1679,  be  waa  returned  for  Hasting*  ;  in 
the  next,  which  met  in  March  1679,  he  eat  for  Chipping- Wycombe ;  he 
doea  not  appear  to  have  be  in  a  member  either  of  Charles's  fourth  par- 
liament, which  mat  in  October  1680,  or  of  his  fifth  and  last,  which 
1  in  March  1681 ;  but  to  the  first  and  only  parliament  of  James  IL, 
on  hi*  acceeaion  in  May  1685,  the  octogenarian  poet  waa 
returned  aa  one  of  the  member*  for  Saltaah ;  and,  as  appear*  from  the 
'  Parliamentary  History,'  be  continued,  old  aa  be  waa,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  debates.  Burnet,  in  his  '  History  of  hi*  Own  Times,'  says, 
under  the  year  1675, ''  Waller  waa  the  delight  of  the  House ;  and  even 
at  eiglity  he  said  the  liveliest  thing*  of  any  among  thorn  :  bo  was  only 
concerned  to  ssy  that  which  should  mako  him  be  applauded!.  But  he 
never  laid  the  buiinesa  of  the  Home  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty 
though  a  witty  man." 

In  1065  Waller  asked  and  obtained  from  King  Charles  the  provost- 
•blp  of  Eton  College ;  but  Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal  to  the 
grant,  on  the  ground  that  the  office  could  be  held  only  by  a  clergy- 
man. Thia  incident  is  supposed  to  have  instigated  the  vindiotive  poet 
to  take  a  keen  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Buckingham  and  bis  faction, 
which  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  chancellor.  After  Claren- 
don's banishment,  tho  provostahip  again  became  vacant,  and  Waller 
asked  it  again  of  the  king ;  upon  which  hi*  majesty  referred  the 
petition  to  the  council,  before  whom  the  question  waa  argued  by 
counsel  for  three  days,  and  was  finally  determined  as  befor 
:  poetical 
'  the  Ruir 

to  James  IL  on  bis  birthday  (in  what  year  is  not  stated), 
it  waa  treated  by  James  with  kindness  and  familiarity ;  but  doea  not 
appear  to  have  shown  any  disposition  to  go  along  with  him  in  his 
illfgal  courses.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  Revolution  ;  he  died 
at  Beaconafield,  on  the  21st  of  October  1687.  It  is  noted  that  bia  heir 
joined  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Of  the  ehildren  be  had  by  hia  second  wife,  the  eldest  sod,  Benjamin, 
we  are  told  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  waa  "so  far  from  inheriting 
his  father's  wit,  that  he  bad  not  a  common  portion,  and  therefore  waa 
sent  to  New  Jersey  in  America,*'  He  left  his 
Edmund,  who  repeatedly  represented  Ai 
lug  himself  in  tho  House  to  the  neutral  party  "called  the  Flying 
Squadron,  waa  esteemed  in  bis  county  "  a  Tory  honest  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  good  sense,"  waa  not "  without  a  taste  in  poetry,*'  and  ended 
by  becoming  a  Quaker  in  his  latter  days.  His  third  son,  William, 
was  a  merchant  in  London ;  the  fourth,  Dr.  Stephen  Waller,  became 
an  eminent  civilian  ;  of  the  fifth  nothing  is  known. 
The  merit*  of  Waller  as  a  poet  have  been  elaborately  discussed  by 
He  will  scarcely  be  now  admitted  to  bave  been  even  in  bis 
'  what  ha  is  called  by  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  •  Biographia 
C  "the  most  celebrated  lyric  poet  that  England  baa  ever 
j  perbaps  we  are  to  consider  a  lyric  poet  as  meaning 
•  poet  who  has  written  nothing  but  lyrics,  and  thsn  the  title  would 
not  be  applicable  to  Waller.  He  was  certainly,  in  eo  far  a*  respects 
diction  and  versification,  the  most  correct  poetical  writer  that  we  had 
before  Pope ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  bis  example  bad  con- 
siderable effect  in  regulating  the  form  and  refining  the  manner  of  our 
T,  although  it  may  also  hare  helped  aomswbat  to  tame  its  spirit 
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finally 

One  of  Waller's  latest  poetical  performances  waa  a  copy  of  v. 

'A  Presage  of  the  Ruin  of  the  Turkish  Empire,'  which  he 


Yet,  although  there  is  not  much  glow  of  imagination  in  Waller,  there 
,  is  often  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  prettinesa  or  even  elegance ;  hia 
i  more  serious  pieces  have  frequently  muoh  dignity  and  elevation  ot 
thought,  as  well  aa  of  expression.  And  generally  his  language  haa 
the  high  merit  of  being  a  lucid  mirror  and  exponent  of  his  meaning, 
giving  out  with  perfect  distinctness  at  least  the  lines  and  formal 
features  of  the  idea,  however  deficient  it  may  be  in  the  power  of 
reflecting  eoloured  light,  or  rather,  however  Utile  of  that  there  may 
be  for  it  to  reflect. 

WALLER,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  military  commander 
on  the  side  of  the  parliament  in  tho  civil  ware  of  the  17th  century, 
was  of  the  tamo  family  of  the  Waller*  of  Spendhuret  in  Kent,  from 
which  the  poet  Waller  waa  descended,  and  was  born  in  1507.  After 
pursuing  bit  studies  for  a  time  at  Magdalen  Hall  and  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Paris ;  and  while  abroad 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  confederated  powers  (Sweden,  Holland,  and 
the  Protestant  prince*  of  Germany)  in  the  war  which  thoy  carried  on 
against  the  emperor  after  their  league  of  the  year  1626.  On  hia  return 
homo  he  received  from  Charles  L  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1640 
Sir  William  Waller  waa  returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  for  Andover ; 
and  he  immediately  took  hie  place  among  the  opponent*  of  the  court. 
His  foreign  eduoatiou  and  service  had  given  him  a  strong  attachment  to 
Preshyteriauism  ;  and  he  had  also,  it  is  said,  smarted  under  the  severi- 
ties of  the  Star-chamber.  On  recourse  being  had  to  arms,  Sir  William 
was  appointed  one  of  the  parliamentary  generals,  and  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  on  various  occasions,  especially  in  the  reduction  of 
Portsmouth  in  September  1642.  He  was  however  defeated  at  Laos- 
down  near  Bath,  on  the  5th  of  July  1648;  at  Roundway  Down  near 
Devise*,  by  Lord  Wilmot,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month ;  and  at  the 
same  place  again  on  the  8th  of  September.  On  the  29th  of  March 
1644,  Waller  defeated  Lord  Hopcton  at  Cherryton  Down  near  Win- 
chester; but  on  the  29th  of  June  following  he  waa  in  turn  worsted  by 
the  royal  forces  at  Cropredy-bridge  in  Oxfordshire.  Some  of  these 
reverses  which  Waller  sustained  gave  rise  to  warm  counter-aecuaationa 
between  him  and  Essex ;  he  charging  the  commander-in-chief  with 
wishing  to  men  See  him;  Essex  retorting  upon  Waller  wiih  reproaches 
of  want  both  of  conduct  and  courage.  W  aller  however  was  through- 
out stoutly  supported  by  his  party,  the  Presbyterians.  The  self- 
denying  ordinance  (passed  April  3rd,  1645),  deprived  Waller  of  his 
command ;  but  he  continued  to  be  looked  upon  aa  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Houae  of  Commons  till  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  elevon  members,  of  whom  he  waa  one,  by  the  army  (June 
23rd,  1647),  when  he  withdrew  with  the  rest  from  tho  House.  He 
returned  however  after  a  time,  and  continued  to  attend  until  he  was 
driven  out  by  force,  along  with  all  the  other  members  of  his  party,  by 
Colonel  Pride,  on  the  6th  of  December  1648.  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  him  till  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  when,  in  August  1 659, 
he  was  taken  up  on  the  charge  of  being  engaged  in  the  Cheshire 
insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  George  Booth,  and  was  detained  in  custody 
till  November  following,  when  he  was  released  on  bad.  He  probably 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  other  secluded 
members,  in  February  1660 ;  and  be  was  nominated  one  of  the  Council 
of  Stats  constituted  by  the  House  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  To  the 
Convention  Parliament,  which  met  in  April,  he  waa  returned  ss  one  of 
the  members  for  Middlesex ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  aat  in  any 
subsequent  parliament.  He  died  at  Oaterley  Park  in  Middlesex,  on 
the  19th  of  September  1668.  He  had  been  three  times  married ;  and 
from  hia  daughter  Margaret,  by  his  first  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Richard  Kcynell  of  Ford,  in  Devonshire,  who  married  Sir  William 
Courtenay  of  Powderham  Castle,  is  descended  the  present  Earl  of 
Devon ;  from  bi*  daughter  Anne,  by  hia  second  wife,  the  Lady  Anns 
Finch,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Winchelaea,  who  married  Sir 
Philip  liarcourt,  was  descended  the  late  Earl  Haroourt. 

Sir  William  Waller  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  '  Divine  Medita- 
tions upon  several  Occasion* ;  with  a  Daily  Directory,'  which  wa* 
priutod  in  an  octavo  volume  at  London  in  16S0;  and  also  of  a*  Vindica- 
tion' of  hia  own  character  and  conduct,  which  was  first  published  from 
his  manuscript,  in  8vo,  with  an  introduction  by  the  editor,  at  London 
in  1793.  Both  these  works  give  a  favourable  impression  of  his  honesty 
and  ingenuousness,  aa  well  as  of  his  shrewdness  and  ability. 
WALL1CH,  NATHANLSL,  M.D.  [See  voL  VI.  col.  1029.] 
WALLIN,  JOHANN  OLOK,  an  eminent  Swedish  poet  and  j 
was  born  in  Daleoarlia  on  the  15th  of  October  1779,  atodied  at  I 
university  of  Upaal,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1806.  He  waa  known  aa 
a  poet  before  he  became  a  clergyman,  and  received  three  times  the 
prize  of  a  golden  medal  from  the  Swodish  Academy,  but  his  pro- 
ductions were  rather  distinguished  for  fluenoy  and  elegance  of  language 
than  for  poetical  fervour,  and  ha  did  not  discover  the  vein  in  whioh 
he  was  destined  to  achieve  a  great  celebrity  till  the  cultivation  of  it 
became  a  kind  of  professional  task.  In  1811  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  revise  and  augment  tho  Swedish  Psalm  and  Hymn  Book, 
and  Wallin,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  elected  "  One  of  the 
Eighteen  ''  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  was  appointed  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. He  disagreed  with  the  majority  of  bus  colleague*  with  respect 
to  retaining  some  of  the  old  hymns,  which  they  considered  too  homely, 
and  finally  published  a  separate  collection,  in  which  several  of  these  old 
hymns  were  freed  from  everything  objectionable,  by  trifling  alterations 
of  language,  »nd  several  new  ones  of  Wallin's  own  were  added,  i 
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are  universally  admitted  to  dUpUy  a  genius  for  that  clan  of  oompoel- 
tion  of »  rare  order.  An  iu  the  ease  of  our  own  Dr.  Watte,  the  pot.  fe  otlier 
verses  may  bo  said  to  bo  forgotten,  while  hU  hymns  are  the  d«light  of 
thousands.  They  bare  beau  adopted  in  tbe  authorised  Swedish 
Psalni  and  Hyum-Book,  of  which  thej  form  the  principal  ornament, 
though  several  other  contributions  from  modem  poets  have  assisted 
to  raise  tbe  ooHectian  to  the  rauk  which  it  now  takes  of  ono  of  Uxe 
best  iu  Europe.  Wollin,  who  in  1312,  began  to  occupy  n  pulpit  in 
Stockholm,  soon  became  a  popular  preacher  end  was  selected  to  impart 
theological  instruction  to  1'rinoe  Oscar,  afterwards  king  of  Sweden. 
After  tilling  various  ecclesiastical  dignities,  he  was  appoitile4  iu  1S33 
archbishop  of  I'psal,  the  highest  post  in  the  Swedish  church,  lie 
died  on  tbe  30tli  of  June  1839,  universally  respected  and  admired. 
Three  volumes  of  '  Religious  Discourses  on  various  occasions,"  '  Heli- 
gioM-Talvid  atskilU^a  TillfalUn'  (Stockholm  1*27-31),  and  three  of 
sermons, '  I'rodikuinger,'  publisbod  after  hU  death,  are  unsurpassed  in 
Swedish  literature  as  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence,  liis  literary 
works  '  WitWrhet*  Arbeleu,'  were  published  in  two  volumes  at  Stock-  | 
holm  in  1S4S. 

WALLIS.  JOHN,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Wallis,  in- 
cumbent of  Ashford  in  Kent,  where  be  was  born  November  'i'i,  1816. 
Tho  life  of  this  eminent  mathematician  is  very  fully  giyen  iu  the 
'  lliograpbia  Britannic*,'  which  is  our  sole  authority  for  tho  facte  now 
to  be  stated  respecting  him. 

The  father  of  Wallis  died  when  he  was  six  veers  old.  leaving  five 
children  to  tho  care  of  his  widow.  As  he  died  wealthy,  his  eldest  son  waa 
brought  up  with  great  care  and  intended  for  a  learned  profession.  In 
that  day  mathematical  studies  Wi  re  rarely  preparatory  to  tho  higher 
kind  of  pursuits;  in  tbe  ca»*of  Wallis,  even  common  arithmetic  seems 
to  have  been  neglected.  Ho  was  fifteen  years  old  when  bis  curiosity 
was  excited  by  seeing  a  book  of  arithmetic  In  the  hands  of  bis  younger 
brother,  who  was  preparing  for  trade.  On  bis)  showing  tome  curiosity 
to  know  what  it  meant*  his  brother  went  through  the  rules  with  biai, 
and  in  a  fortnight  he  bad  mastered  tbe  whole.  At  tbe  age  of  sixteen, 
which  was  rather  bite  at  that  time,  he  was  entered  at  Emmanuel 
College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  obtained  reputation.  Among  his 
other  studies,  anatomy  found  a  place  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  tbe 
first  student  who  maintained,  in  a  public  disputation,  the  doctrine  of 
tho  circulation  of  tho  blood,  which  had  been  promulgated  by  Harvey 
four  or  live  years  before.  There  were  no  mathematical  stud  ins  at  that 
time  in  Cambridge,  and  none  to  give  even  so  much  as  advice  what 
books  to  read  :  the  best  mathematicians  were  in  London,  and  the  science 
was  esteemed  no  better  than  mechanical.  This  acoount  is  confirmed 
by  his  contemporary  Horrocks,  who  was  alio  of  Emmanuel,  and  whose 
works  Wallis  afterwards  edited.  After  taking  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  tbe  county  of  Kent  not  being  vacant  ia  his  own  college,  he  was 
chosen  follow  of  Queen  s,  and  took  orders,  iu  1640.  He  was  then 
obapUin  ia  one  and  another  private  famdy,  residing  partly  in  London, 
till  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  took  the  side  of  the 
Parliament.  He  made  himself  useful  to  his  party  by  deciphering 
intercepted  letters,  an  art  in  which  he  was  eminent.  Vista,  as  we  have 
seen  [Vista,  Fhaxcu,  vol.  vi.  col.  361.],  had  deciphered,  and  Baptist*. 
I'orta  had  written  something  on  the  subject,  but  only  with  reference 
to  simple  ciphers.  In  1613,  the  sequestered  liviug  of  St.  Oabriel, 
Fenchurch  Street,  was  given  to  bim;  nud  in  tbe  same  year  he  published 
'  Truth  Tried,  or  Animadversions  ou  the  Lord  Brooke's  Treatise  on  the 
Nuture  of  Truth."  In  tbu  year  also  became  into  n  handsome  fortune  by 
tbe  death  of  his  mother.  In  1644  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  tbe  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  He  has  given  a 
sucoinct  account  of  tho  proceedings  of  this  body.  tS-o  tho  '  Biograpbia 
Uritannica.')  In  this  year  also  he  married.  In  1645  be  waa  among  the 
first  who  joined  those  meeting*  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  Koyal 
Society :  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  particular  attention  to  mathe- 
matics on  his  part  till  1647,  when  he  met  with  Ougbtred'a  'CTavU," 
at  which  time  he  says  be  waa  a  very  young  algebraist,  being  then 
more  than  thirty  years  old.  He  and  Jamea  Bernoulli  are  alike  in  this, 
and  differ  from  most  others  of  the  same  celebrity,  that  they  showed  no 
stroDg  tendency  to  mathematical  pursuits  at  a  very  early  age,  When 
the  Independents  began  to  prctail,  Wallis  joined  with  others  of  the 
clergy  in  opposing  them;  and  in  1648  subscribed  a  remonstrance 
against  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Ho  was  then  rector  of  St.  Martin  a 
Church  in  Ironmonger  Lano,  but  in  1649  ho  was  appointed  Savilian 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford  by  tho  Parliamentary  visitors,  his 
predecessor,  Dr.  Turner,  having  been  ejected.  Ho  now  removed  to 
Oxford,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  mathematics.  In  16  jo  ap- 
peared bis  'Animadversions'  on  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter's 
'  Aphorisms  of  Juatificationand  the  Covenant,'  a  moderate  piece  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  undertaken,  Wood  supposes,  at  the  dt  sire  of  Baxter 
himself.  At  the  end  of  1650  bo  first  met  with  tbe  method  of  indivisible* 
in  the  writings  of  TorriceUi,  and  from  this  time  the  researches  begin, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  havo  to  speak.  In  1653  he  published,  in 
Latin,  an  English  grammar  for  tbe  use  of  foreigners,  with  a  treatise  on 
the  formation  of  articulate  sounds  prefixed,  in  the  same  year  be 
deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  collection  of  deciphered  letters, 
which  afterwards  caused  some  controversy.  In  1654  he  took  tho 
decree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  the  following  year  he  published 
his  '  Arithmetioa  Infinitorum,'  with  a  treatise  on  Conio  Sections  pro- 
In  1655  he  began  his  controversy  with  Hobbea,  who,  in  bis 


*  Elementorum  Philosophic  Sectio  Prima,'  had  given  a  quadrature  of 
the  circle.  Wailis  answered  this  in  a  tract  entitled  '  Elenohus  Geo- 
metric Hobbiauic.'  Hobbos  replied  iu  '  Six  Lessons  to  tbe  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Oxford :'  on  which  WallU  publuhed  '  Due  Correction 
fur  Mr.  Hobbes,  or  School  Diseipl  uo  fur  nut  saying  his  Lesson  r.ght,' 
Oxford,  1C;"6.  Hobbes  defended  biuiW.f  iu  Xrrypat,  or  '  The  Marks  of 
the  absurd  Geometry,  Ac.  of  Dr.  Wailis,'  London,  1657.  Wallis) 
answered  in  '  Hobbiani  Puncti  DUpuuctio,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hobbos 'a 
Sriyuoi,'  Oxford,  1C57.  Tho  controversy  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Hobbes 
in  1661,  in  '  Examinatio  et  Emendatio  Mathematieorum  hodiernorum,' 
to  whiob  WallU  replied  iu  '  llobbius  Heautoutimoreunienoe,' Oxford, 
1663.  Wallis,  as  may  be  suppose),  had  the  right  ou  hU  side;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  regret  that  he  did  not  allow  bis  part  of  the  con- 
troversy to  appear  iu  the  collection  of  bis  works,  though  we  cannot 
but  respect  tbe  motive,  namely,  tho  desire  not  to  attack  au  oppoueut 
after  bis  death.  In  1G5<;  be  published  hU  treatise  on  the  angle  of 
contact,  and  a  defence  of  it  in  1<185. 

In  1057  WallU  published  hU  '  MathesU  Universalis,'  and  in  1058 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  '  Commercium  Eputolicum,'  •  corres- 
pondence arising  out  of  a  problem  proposed  to  him  by  Format:  aiw>  a 
sermon,  '  Mens  sobria  scrio  commendata,'  and  a  commentary  ou  tho 
EpUtle  to  Titus.  Iu  1658  the  questions  of  l'ssoal  on  tho  cycloid 
appeared,  which  were  answered  by  Waliia,  and  led  to  a  controversy. 
About  tbUtime  WallU,  who  with  others  desired  tbe  restoration  of  tbe 
kingly  power,  employed  bU  art  of  diciphering  on  the  side  of  tho 
Royalists  ;  so  that  at  the  Restoration  ho  was  received  with  favour  by 
Charles  II.,  confirmed  in  bU  profeeaorship  and  in  the  place  of  keeper 
of  tho  archive*  at  Oxford,  anil  was  made  one  of  the  royal  chapUin*. 
In  1661  be  was  one  of  tho  clergy  appointed  to  review  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  He  was  of  course  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  from  thU  to  hU  death  his  lifo  U  little  more  than 
the  lUt  of  bU  works.  His  tract  on  the  Cuno-cunous,  or  circular  wedge, 
was  published  in  1663;  hU  tract  'De  Propot tionibua,'  and  his  treatise 
on  tho  laws  of  oollUion,  in  the  same  year  :  hU  new  hypotbrsU  on  the 
tides,  'De  iEstu  Maris.'  in  1668;  and  the  trrstUe  on  mechanics  at 
different  times,  in  1669,  1670,  and  1671.  In  1673  he  edited  tho  works 
of  Horrocks;  the  Arenarius  and  quadrature  of  Arcbimedea  appeared 
in  1676  ;  his  editiou  of  Ptolemy's  Harinouics  (to  which  other  ancient 
musician*  were  afterwards  added)  in  1680.  HU  algebra  appeared  in 
English  in  16S5,  and  was  translated  into  I-atiu  with  additions  in  the 
collection  of  hU  works  ;  iu  tho  same  year  also,  bU  treatise  on  Angular 
Sections  and  on  tho  Cunocuneus.  In  1685  he  wroto  theologies! 
pieces  on  MelchUodec,  Job,  and  the  titles  of  tbe  Psalm*.  In  1687 
appeared  bU  celebrated  work  on  logic.  In  16SS  he  edited  Arutarchu* 
and  fragments  of  Pappus,  in  1661  he  publuhed  his  piece*  on  the 
Trinity,  and  on  the  baptism  of  infanta;  and,  in  1692,  bU  defence  of 
the  Christian  sabbath  against  tho  Sabbatarians,  or  observer*  of  Satur- 
day. The  collection  of  his  works  by  tho  curators  of  the  University 
pruia  bcRan  to  be  made  in  16911 ;  tho  three  volumea  bear  the  disordered 
dates  of  1695,  HJ93,  and  1699.  In  169:2  ho  was  cousultod  upon  the 
adoption  of  tbe  Gregorian  calendar,  or  now  style,  against  which  be 
gave  a  strong  opiniun,  and  the  draign  was  abandoned.  In  Id'JO,  when 
the  first  two  volumea  of  hU  works  app>ared,  he  was  the  remote  occa- 
sion of  beginning  the  oontrover«y  between  the  follower*  of  Newton 
aud  Lei  bin  tz.  Some  remarks  were  mode  on  hU  assertions  as  to  the 
origin  of  tho  differential  caloului  ia  the  Leiptic  Acta,  which  produced 
a  correspondence,  and  this  correspondence  was  publuhed  iu  1' 
volume.    Ho  died  October  28,  1703,  iu  his  SSth  year. 

Tho  character  of  Wallis  as  a  man  waa  attacked  upon  one 
only,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  he  bad  deciphered  the  king's  letters 
after  tho  battle  of  Naseby,  to  tbe  great  detriment  of  the  royal  cause 
and  its  followers.  It  was  also  said  that  the  collection  of  deciphered 
letters  which  he  gave  to  tbe  University  bad  somo  of  it*  content* 
withdrawn  by  him  when  the  Restoration  waa  approaching.  Wallis 
himeelf  denied  that  he  hod  deciphered  the  king's  letters  on  that  occa- 
sion, though  had  be  done  so,  it  would,  grauting  hU  adherence  to  the 
parlUment  to  be  justifiable,  have  been  no  more  than  hU  duty.  A  sort 
of  repugnonoo  exist*  to  a  decipherer,  though  common  sense  tells  us 
that  those  who  intercept  and  open  on  enemy's  letter  which,  being 
written  in  common  language,  U  in  some  sort  confided  to  those  into 
whose  hand*  it  may  fall,  are  much  more  obnoxious  to  any  charge  than 
tho  decipherer  of  a  letter  which,  being  written  in  cipher,  more 
resembles  a  defiance. 

All  that  can  be  said  against  Wallis,  if  it  amounts  to  anything,  U  just 
this,  that  when  ha  desired  the  downfall  of  the  kingly  power,  he  used 
hU  talent*  against  the  king,  and  then,  when,  at  another  time  and 
under  very  different  circumstances,  be  wanted  the  restoration,  boused 
hU  talent*  for  it.  And  as  to  tho  charge  of  withdrawing  the  lotters 
from  tbe  Bodleian,  it  ought  to  have  been  added,  that  wheu  ho  pre- 
sented them,  it  waa  with  a  written  reservation  to  add  or  withdraw. 
Tbe  beat  testimony  to  the  general  charaoter  of  WallU  U  as  follow* 
He  waa  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  high  church  party  at  Oxford, 
both  from  bis  low  church  principles,  and  from  hU  having  been  forced 
upon  the  University  by  external  and  democratic  power.  But  all  that 
hU  contemporary  Wood,  who  will  not  admit  bim  into  the  '  Athens 
Oxonienaea '  as  an  Oxford  writer,  can  say  or  hint  against  him,  amount* 
to  as  much  as  we  have  mentioned.  And  yet  there  wa*  no  want  of 
to  dUparage  a  presbyterian  in  Wood,  i 
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ing  liberal  sentiment:  "The  senior  proctor,  according  to  his  usual 
perfidy  (which  he  frequently  u«ed  In  l>U  office,  for  he  tcai  born  ami  bred 
a  Prtlhyterian),A\&  pronounce,"  Ac  Ac    ('  Ath.  Oxon.,'  ii.  1045.) 

Wall!*,  in  hi«  literary  character,  U  to  be  conaldered  m  a  theologian, 
a  scholar,  and  a  mathematician.  A»a  divine,  he  would  probably  not 
have  been  remembered,  but  for  his  eminence  in  the  other  characters. 
His  discourses  on  the  Trinity  are  still  quoted  in  tho  histories  of 
opinions  on  that  subject.  At  the  time  of  South  and  Sherlock,  much 
was  written  on  the  Athmasian  Creed  which  was  meant  to  be  of  an 
explanatory  character:  tho«e  who  read  South  and  Sherlock  on  the 
Trinity,  may  also  read  Wallis,  who  will  be  found  inferior  to  neither; 
but  many  havo  considered  him  scarcely  orthodox.  If  the  character  of 
Wallis  haa  been  elevated  as  a  divine  by  bis  celebrity  as  a  philosopher, 
his  services  as  a  scholar  have  for  the  same  reason  been,  if  not  under- 
rated, at  leant  thrown  into  shade.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  lloloray  s 
Harmonica,  of  the  commentary  on  It  by  Porphyrius,  and  of  the  later 
work  of  Hriennius;  as  also  of  Aristarclms  of  Samoa,  His  editions  contain 
collateral  information  of  the  most  valuable  character,  tending  to  throw 
light  upon  his  author,  and  exhibit  an  immense  quantity  of  labour. 

Ab  a  mathematician  Wallis  is  the  most  immediate  predecessor  of 
Newton,  both  in  the  time  at  which  he  lived  and  the  subjects  on  which 
he  worked.  Those  who  incline  to  the  opinion  that  scientific  dis- 
coveries are  Dot  the  work  of  the  man,  but  of  the  man  and  the  hour, 
that  is,  who  regard  each  particular  couquest  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  as  certain  to  come  from  one 
quarter  or  another  when  the  time  arrives,  will  probably  say  that  if 
Wallis  had  not  lived,  Newton  would  but  have  filled  his  pbee,  as  far 
as  the  pure  mathematics  are  concerned.  By  far  tho  most  important 
of  bis  writings  is  the  'Arithmetics  Infinitorum,'  a  slight  account  of 
which  we  shall  preface  by  some  tn.  ntion  of  the  others.  The  '  Mathe&to 
Universalis'  was  intended  for  the  beginner,  and  contains  copious  dis- 
cussion* on  fundtuKntal  points  of  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  geometry, 
mixed  with  critical  dusertation*.  The  tract  against  Meibomiua's 
dialogue  on  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  is  whully  controversial.  The 
treatise  on  the  cycloid  is  that  which  was  sent  in  answer  to  rascal's 
prize  questions,  revised.  The  work  on  mechanics  is  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate  which  had  then  appeared,  though  now  principally 
remarkable  from  tho  ubb  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  The 
voluminous  treatise  wliich  it  contains  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  though 
showing  in  every  page  how  near  Wallis  approached  to  the  Differential 
Calculus,  is  not  so  interesting,  even  lu  tb*t  particular,  as  the 'Arith- 
metic* Infinitorum.'  The  treatise  on  algebra,  which  first  appeared  in 
English  in  1085,  was  reprinted  in  Latin  (in  the  collected  edition)  in 
16'j3,  with  additions.  It  is  the  first  work  in  which  a  oopious  history 
of  tho  subject  was  mixed  with  its  theory.  The  defect  of  this  history 
haa  been  adverted  to  iu  Vieta,  col.  370;  but  when  this  is  passed  over, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  algebra  of  Wallis  is  full  of  Interest,  even 
at  the  present  time,  not  only  aa  an  historical  work,  but  as  one  of  inven- 
tion and  originality.  The  tracts  on  tho  angle  of  contact,  on  the  tides, 
on  gravitation,  Ac,  are  now  completely  gone  by,  and  are  only  useful 
aa  showing  the  slate  of  various  poiuta  of  mathematics  and  physics. 

The  'Arithmetics  Infinitorum'  is  preceded  by  a  treatise  on  Con  io 
Sections,  in  which  the  geometrical  and  algebraical  methods  are  both 
exemplified.  At  the  commencement,  though  it  is  not  immediately 
connected  with  any  application  to  these  curves,  he  open*  with  a 
declaration  of  his  adhtrenoo  to  the  method  of  CaVaMEHI,  that  of 
indivisibles,  but  preferring  the  juBter  notion  of  compounding  an  area 
out  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  parallelograms.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  work  Wallis  arrive*  by  this  method  at  the  area*  of 
various  simple  curves  and  spirals.  Those  who  understand  how  either 
tho  method  of  Cavalieri  is  employed,  or  that  of  differentials,  without 
the  use  of  tho  organised  methods,  will  easily  see  how  close  an  approach 
i*  made  to  the  integral  calculus,  from  one  instance :— In  the  latter 

the  corresponding  theorem 

. . .  +  n5  divided  by  n*  is  tho 


ceding  mathematician,  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  idea*  which  the 
ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  had  offered  for  centuries] 
without  results.    Having,  by  hi*  use  of  fractional  indices,  been  able 

to  *upply  every  cast)  of  /  x~dx,  or  an  equivalent  result,  It  struek  him 
(a5  —  3?) "  dx,  still  using  mo  lorn  symbols,  must  be  capable  of 

a  similar  interpolation.  The  case  of  n  =  \  obviously  gives  the  circle, 
and  after  making  various  attempts,  be  was  enabled  to  present  the 
well-known  result,  which  is  still  rrnjembcred  a*  a  result;  but  the 
method  which  produced  it  is,  though  anything  but  forgotten,  not 
always  duly  retnombcrod  a*  belonging  to  Wallis.  This  result  is  a* 
follows,  in  modern  terms w  being  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to 
the  diameter,  }»  lies  between 

a*.4'.6-\  ....  <2»)'  1 
V'.lKl*.  ....  (2«-l)»  ■  2*77T 
i'.l'.P  ....  (2n)'  1 
ls.3'.5'  ....  (2n  —  1)*  '  2n  +2' 
whatever  integer  n  may  be.    It  is  frequently  expressed  thus 

.  ad  infmituss. 
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s J^dx,  beginning  at  x  =  0,  is  ±j* 
of  Wallis  is  that  the  limit  of  13  +  2J  +  . 

fraction  (.  He  then  proceeds  step  by  step  until  he  is  able  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  or  part  of  tho  area  of  any  curve  whose  equation  is 
y  =  (a*  i  x2)*,  n  being  integer :  having  previously  found  the  area  of 
any  curve  contained  under  jr  =  ox",  n  bring  positive  or  negative,  whole 
or  fractional.    And  it  is  her*  lo  be  remarked  that,  though  he  does  not 

absolutely  exhibit  such  symbols  aa  x~  *,  aJ,  he  makes  use  of  fractional 
and  negative  indices,  applying  the  fractions  and  negative  quantities, 
though  not  explicitly  writing  them  in  the  modern  manner.  This 
step  was  a  most  impottaut  one,  as  it  put  under  hi*  control,  in  effect, 
all  that  the  integral  calculus  can  do  in  the  case  of  monomial  terms 
and  their  combinations.  Wallis  wss  eminently  distinguished  by  this 
power  of  comparison  and  generalisation,  and  he  had  a  Urge  portion  of 
the  faith  in  the  results  of  algebra  which  has  led  to  it*  complete 
modern  establishment,  in  which  hardly  any  of  that  sort  of  faith  is 
wanted.  And  those  who  would  smile  at  hi*  idea  of  negative  quantities 
which  are  greater  than  infinity,  should  remember  what  results  patience 
and  inquiry  have  produced  out  of  tho  equally  absurd  notion  of 
those  rauie  quantitic*  being  let  than  nothing.  It  to  not  quite  certain 
that  the  former  phraseology  will  not  yet  take  it*  place,  under  defini- 
tions, by  tho  side  of  the  latter. 
This  talent  of  generalisation,  in  wbioh  Walli*  was 


The  work*  of  Walli*  contain  many  other  results  which  must  be 
considered  M  advanced  specimens  of  the  integral  calculus  in  every- 
thing but  form ;  such  as  the  reclificstion  of  the  parabola,  which  he 
showed  to  depend  upon  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola.  The 
Binomial  Theorem  was  a  corollary  of  the  results  of  Wallis  on  the 
quadrature  of  curves,  the  sagacity  of  Newton  eupplying  that  general 
mode  of  expression  which  it  is  extraordinary  that  Walli*  should  have 
missed. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  work  on  logic,  wbioh  is  not  only  of  the 
highest  excellence,  but  is  perhaps,  owing  to  the  change  of  notation 
and  methods  in  muthematics,  the  only  work  of  Wallis  on  the  elements 
of  a  subject  which  we  could  now  recommend  a  student  to  read.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  say  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  that  it  rarely 
Lappens  that  there  is  so  singular  a  uuion  of  originality  and  labour. 

WALLIS,  SAHt'KL,  the  first  navigator  after  Quiro*  (assuming  that 
Quiros's  Sagittaria  U  Tahiti)  who  discovered  the  island  of  Tahiti. 
The  date  of  Wallis'*  birth  and  hi*  parentage  are  unknown.  In  1755  be 
waa  lieutenant  of  the  Gibraltar,  a  twenty  gun  sUp,  from  which  he  was 
promoted  to  be  beutenant  of  the  Torbay  seveuty-four,  Yice-Admiral 
Koacewen's  flsg-ship.  On  the  8th  of  April  1757.  be  reocived  his  com- 
mission aa  captain  of  the  Port  Mahon,  of  twenty  guns,  and  was  sent 
to  North  America  with  Holburne,  who  commanded  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg.  In  17G0  he  wss  seut  to  Canada  in  command  of 
the  Prinoo  of  Orange,  a  reduced  third  rate;  and  ou  bis  return  waa 
employed  on  the  home  station.  There  is  no  account  of  Litis  from 
this  time  till  his  being  appointed  to  the  Dolphin  in  August  1766.  He 
was  sent  with  the  Dolphin  (24  guns)  and  the  Swallow  (14  gun*. 
Captain  Carteret)  to  continue  and  extend  tho  discoveries  of  Com- 
modore Byron  in  the  Pacific.  They  sailed  on  tho  22ud  of  August 
17G6,  from  Plymouth.  The  Dolphin  and  Swallow  parted  ootupany 
on  tho  11th  of  April  1767,  a*  they  were  clearing  the  western  end  of 
the  Strait*  of  MagiUhaens  ;  the  Dolphin  returned  to  the  Downs  on  the 
l'Jthof  May  l~t;S ;  the  Swallow  did  not  arrive  at  Spithead  till  the 
20th  of  March  1070.  After  parting  company  with  his  consort,  Wallis 
discovered  Easter  Island  on  the  3rd  of  June  1767 ;  and  on  the  10th 
of  June,  Tahiti,  which  ho  called  King  George's  Island,  and  Cook 
called  Otaheite.  He  left  the  island  on  the  27th  of  July,  reached 
Tinian  on  the  17th  of  September,  Batavia  on  the  30th  of  November, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of  February  1768,  and  the  Downs, 
a*  mentioned  above,  on  tbo  1 9th  of  May.  The  only  record  preserved 
of  Wallis' a  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  is  that  printed  in  Ha»  kes 
worth's  'Voyage*  to  the  Pacific'  It  appears  to  be  a  literal  tran- 
script of  the  navigator's  diary.  It  indicates  a  painstaking,  sensible, 
aud  veracious  man.  He  waa  the  first  to  bring  down  the  fabulous 
suture  of  the  Patagouians  to  it*  real  altitude.  It  waa  Wallis  who 
recommended  Tahiti  as  the  station  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus) 
over  the  sun's  disc  in  1 709. 

After  his  arrival  in  England,  Walli*  remained  without  employment 
till  1771,  when,  on  the  equipping  of  a  naval  force  in  consequence  of 
tbe  rupture  with  Spain  about  the  Falkland  Islands,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Torbay  seveuty-four.  He  retired  from  active  service  in  the 
following  year,  and  never  again  commanded  a  ship,  except  for  a  short 
time  in  1780.  In  that  year  be  was  appointed  extra-commissioner  of 
the  navy,  an  office  which  be  held  till  the  peace,  when  it  waa  for  a 
time  discontinued.  It  wo*  revived  in  1787,  and  Walli*  wsi  again 
nominated  to  fill  it,  which  he  did  till  hi*  death,  in  1795. 

WALMESLEY,  CHARLES,  an  English  mathematician  and  astro- 
nomer, was  born  in  1721  :  being  a  member  of  the  Roman  Gatholle 
church,  he  became  a  monk  of  the  Benediotino  order  in  this  eonntry, 
and  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology  in  tho  Sorbonne.  In 
1750  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London,  and  six 
years  afterward*  be  wss  made  a  bishop,  and  apostolical  vicar  of  the 
western  district  or  England. 
His  principal  work,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  '  1 
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iur»rum  *  of  Cot**,  is  entitled  '  Analyse  de*  Mcsures  des  Kapport*  et 
des  Angles,  cm  Reduction  des  Integrals*  aux  Logaritbmes  at  max 
Arc*  de  Cercle,'  4to,  Pari*.  1749;  in  the  mid*  year  be  publiabed  bu 
•Theorie  du  Mouvement  dm  Apsides,'  8vo,  and  in  1758  the  treatise 
'Da  lnaxjualitatibus  Motaum  Lnnariuru,'  4 to,  Florence. 

Dr.  Walmcsley  was  one  of  the  mathematician*  employed  in  regulat- 
ing the  calendar  in  this  country,  preparatory  to  the  change  of  the  style, 
which  took  plaoe  in  1762,  and  be  wrote  several  paper*  on  astronomical 
subjects,  which  were  published  in  the  '  Fhiloaopbioal  Transactions.' 
A*  a  tbrological  writer  be  i*  known  only  by  hi*  commentariea  on,  and 
explanatioca  of  the  Apocalypse,  Exekiel'*  vision,  &&  Me  died  at  Bath, 
November  25.  1797. 

WALPOLE,  SIR  ROBERT,  Earl  of  Orford,  was  the  third  eon  of 
Robert  Walpol*,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Ca»tle  Riaing,  by  Mary  hi*  wife,  only 
daughter  and  heireu  of  Sir  Jeffery  Burwell,  and  wa*  born  at  Houghton, 
on  the  26th  of  August  1676.  He  wa*  educated  at  a  private  school  at 
Maa»ingham,  and  afterward*  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  at  King'* 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  although  be  was  naturally  averse  to  ttody, 
be  applied  himself  with  sufficient  diligence  to  become  a  good  classical 
scholar.  On  the  death  of  his  eldest  surviving  brother,  in  1098,  be 
gave  up  bis  scholarship  at  King's  College,  and  very  shortly  withdrew 
from  the  university,  and  resided  with  his  father  in  the  country.  On 
the  80th  of  July  1700  ha  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
3borter,  lord  mayor  of  London;  and  on  the  26  th  of  November 
following  his  father  died,  and  left  him  in  posacasion  of  the  family 
estate.  He  immediately  entered  parliament  a*  member  for  Castle 
Kiaing.  and  at  once  engaged  in  business  with  much  activity,  and  joined 
the  Wbigs  in  promoting  the  Protestant  succession.  Although  hi*  first 
attempt  at  oratory  does  not  appear  to  liavo  been  very  successful,  he 
was  not  long  in  distinguishing  himself  a*  on  able  and  practical  debater 
and  an  acute  politician.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party ;  and  in  March  1705,  when  their  influence  had  risen 
in  parliament  and  in  the  cabinet,  ha  was  sppointed  one  of  the  council 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  then  lord  high  admiral.  In  this  capacity 
be  showed  so  much  ;  rudence  and  firmness  under  peculiar  difficulties, 
that  ha  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Oodolphin  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Henceforward  he  assumed  a  high  position  in  parliament, 
and  in  1708,  on  bis  promotion  to  the  office  of  secretary  at-war,  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  intrusted  to  him  by  hi* 
party.  In  1710  be  was  appointed  one  of  tho  manager*  for  the 
impeachment  of  Sachevervl.  He  had  strongly  opposed  that  proceed- 
ing in  private ;  but  when  it  had  been  determined  upon,  the  duty  of 
conducting  it  chiefly  devolved  upon  bim.  He  afterwards  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  Four  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  North  Britain  upon 
the  publishing  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel/  in  which  he  laboured  to 
identify  the  party  who  supported  Sacheverel  with  tho  Jacobites  who 
wer*  plotting  to  raise  the  Pretender  to  the  throne.  By  the  intrigues 
of  Mrs.  Mashetn  and  the  Tories,  and  by  disunion  among  themselves, 
the  Whig  administration  was  shortly  broken  up,  when  Barley  thought 
•o  highly  of  Walpole's  talents  and  influence  that  he  vainly  endea- 
voured to  persusde  him  to  accept  a  place  in  the  new  administration, 
and  declared  him  to  be  worth  half  bis  party.  Party  spirit  was  then 
moat  virulent,  and  in  order  to  crush  their  opponents  the  Tory  govern- 
ment, tinder  Hsrley  sad  St.  John,  charged  the  ex-ministers  with 
extensive  corruption  and  inaccuracy  in  the  public  accounts.  The 
defence  of  hi*  colleagues  was  ably  conducted  by  Walpole ;  but  be  was 
punished  for  bis  seal  on  their  behalf,  by  a  similar  accusation  directed 
against  himself  personslly.  On  the  17th  of  January  1712,  a  majority 
of  the  r 


of  the  House  resolved  that  while  secretary  at- war  he  had  been  " 
of  a  bigb  breach  of  trust  snd  notorious  corruption,"  and  th 
should  be  committed  to  the  Tower  and  expelled  the  House  of 


"guilty 
that  bo 

spelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons He  refused  to  make  any  acknowledgment  or  concession,  and 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  until  the  prorogation.  Meanwhile 
his  friends  looked  upon  bim  aa  a  martyr  to  their  causa,  and  flocked  to 
his  apartments,  which  bore,  it  is  said,  tho  appearance  of  a  crowded 
leve'e,  rather  than  of  a  prison.  Ho  waa  re-elected  for  Lynn;  but  (in 
accordance  with  a  doctrine  afterwards  declared  illegal  in  tho  case  of 
Wilkes)  wss  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  that  parliament.  He  did 
more  for  his  vindication  with  his  pen  while  in  prison,  than  ho  could 
have  done  in  the  face  of  bis  enemies,  v.  no  had  already  condemned 
him.  A  pamphlet  published  by  him  at  that  time  waa  declared  by  his 
psrty  to  be  a  complete  refutation  of  the  charges  affecting  hia  character. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  hia  expulsion  was  do  obstacle  to  hi*  future 
advancement,  but  rather  increased  hia  influence.  At  the  dissolution, 
in  August  1718,  he  again  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Lynn,  snd 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  all  the  debates  and  in  the  counsel*  and 
intrigues  of  his  party. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Walpole,  with  hia  brother-in-law 
Viscount  Townshend,  bsd  a  principal  share  in  the  formation  of  ths 

the  forces  auToVch'elsea"  HoailuaL^The^'i^ 
gained  a  large  majority  for  the  Whig  ministry,  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging  themselves  for  the  persecution  they  had  suffered 
from  their  predecessor*  in  office  The  intrigue*  of  many  of  the  leading 
Tories  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  during  tho  laat  four  year*  of  the 
reigu  of  Queen  Anne  had  been  notorious;  and,  apart  from  political 
expediency,  it  became  the  duty  of  tho  ministers  of  the  first  king  of 
tho  house  of  Hsnover  to  denounce,  and  if  possible  extinguish  the 


in  altering  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  Walpole  drew  np  the  report  on  which  the  impeachment*  and 
attainders  that  followed  were  founded,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
the  prosecutions.  The  reboUion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  eoon 
afterwards  broke  out,  in  tho  midst  of  which  Wslpole  waa  appointed 
first  loni  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  tho  exchequer.  Tho 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  that  alarming  time  brought  on  a  severe  illness. 
Before  his  recovery  tho  memorable  Septennial  Bill,  which  bad  been 
prepared  with  bis  concurrence,  wss  passed.  It  waa  perhaps  scarcely 
justifiable  on  constitutional  ground*  to  prolong  the  duration  of  • 
parliament  that  had  only  been  chosen  for  a  shorter  term ;  but  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  tho  country,  a  threatened  invasion,  a 
strong  party— possibly  oven  a  parliamentary  majority— favourable  to 
the  claims  of  the  Pretender,  rendered  a  dissolution  at  that  time  highly 
dangerous  to  the  public  psaoo  and  to  the  safety  of  the  crown.  Dis- 
union in  the  cabinet  and  tho  constant  intrigues  of  the  Hanoverian 
courtiers  and  tho  king's  mistresses  broke  up  this  administration,  which 
would  otherwise  have  bud  a  fair  chance  of  stability ;  and  in  April 
1717  Walpolo  delivered  up  his  seals  to  ths  king,  in  spito  of  his 
majesty's  earnest  solicitations  that  he  would  retain  them  in  connection 
with  a  new  ministry.  Before  bis  resignation  Wslpole  bsd  submitted 
to  parliament  a  plan  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
and  for  establishing  a  ainking  fund.  The  resolutions  bad  already  been 
agreed  to,  but  the  bill  for  giving  effect  to  them  wa*  left  to  his  succes- 
sors to  carry  through.  (See  5  Ueo.  I.,  c.  3.)  Walpole  remained  in 
opposition  until  1720.  Meanwhile  he  distinguished  himself  by  tba 
ability  and  practical  knowledge  with  which  ha  opposed  the  measures) 
of  government  He  exposed  the  South  Sea  scheme  for  liquidating  tba 
national  debt  when  first  propounded  by  tho  government;  and  though 
parliament  waa  deluded  by  its  plausibility  and  uia^uificeuco,  and 
scarcely  listened  with  patience  to  his  arguments,  the  country  had  soon 
reason  to  remember  bis  remarkable  prediction,  that  "  Such  will  be  tho 
delusive  consequences,  that  the  public  will  conceive  it  a  dream." 

In  June  1720  be  contented  to  take  office,  and  was  appointed  pay- 
master-general of  the  forces,  while  Lord  Townshend  wss  made  presi- 
dent of  the  council  ;  but  he  did  not  cordially  support  the  administra- 
tion or  engage  much  in  business  until  the  ruinous  panic  caused  by  tba 
failure  of  the  South  Sea  speculations  hsd  verified  bis  prediction.  He 
was  then  nnsnimonsly  called  upon  to  devise  measures  for  the  restora- 
tion of  public  credit.  No  minister  waa  ever  placed  in  a  more  difficult 
position.  The  terror  and  phreoxy  of  tbo  public,  the  indignation  of 
parliament,  the  helplessness  of  bis  colleagues,  and  the  equivocal  con- 
nection of  some  of  them  with  tho  schema,  were  obstacle*  to  the  proper 
consideration  of  ao  pressing  a  subject.  It  waa  indeed  impossible  to 
repair  the  mischief  slrendy  done,  or  to  indemnify  parties  for  the  losses 
they  bad  sustained,  but  he  succeeded  in  restoring  publio  credit ;  and 
be  undoubtedly  showed  both  firmnesa  and  moderation  in  the  punish- 
meut  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  participation  in  the  frauds  of 
tho  company.  Lord  Sunderland  had  been  accused  of  receiving 
fictitious  stock,  but  by  the  exertionB  of  Walpole  he  was  acquitted! 
He  was  not  however  sufficiently  clear  in  publio  estimation  to  retain 
his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  on  bis  resignation,  in  April 
1721,  Walpolo  was  appointed  iu  hi*  place,  with  an  administration 
highly  favourable  to  his  interests. 

Having  settled  for  a  tiino  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  Wal- 
pole immediately  turned  hi*  attention  to  commerce.  He  found  heavy 
taxes  and  restrictions  upon  the  imports  and  exports  of  many  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  commerce,  and,  with  a  spirit  fsr  in  advance 
of  bis  age,  be  removed  them.  One  hundred  and  six  article*  of  British 
manufacture  were  allowed  to  be  exported,  sod  thirty-eight  articles  of 
raw  materiuls  to  bo  imported,  duty  free.  In  Juno  1723  the  king 
created  Walpole'*  son  a  peer,  by  tho  title  of  Baron  Walpolo  of  Wal- 
pole, in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Walpole  bad  declined  this  honour 
himself,  from  the  fear  of  losing  his  influence  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons if  removed  to  tho  Upper  House,  but  other  marks  of  roysl  favour 
were  not  wanting.  In  1 724  he  wa*  crested  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
in  1726  was  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  But  though  strong  in 
parliament,  and  standing  well  with  the  king,  Walpolo  was  continually 
in  danger  from  the  Intrigues  of  the  court.  On  the  accession  of 
George  II.  however  Walpole  wss  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  protector  In 
Quoen  Caroline,  whose  influence  over  the  king  enabled  her  to  maintain 
Walpole  in  office,  although  a  change  had  bean  determined  upon,  and 
afterwards  to  support  him  against  tba  persevering  machinations  of  all 
parties. 

To  follow  Sir  Robert  Wslpole  through  the  events  of  his  long 
administration  would  require  little  less  than  a  history  of  bis  times. 
There  were  no  important  debates  in  parliament,  no  deliberations  in 
the  cabinet,  no  negociation*  with  foreign  states,  in  which  ho  did  not 
bear  the  most  conspicuous  part  as  the  first  statesman  of  bis  day.  The 
most  remarkable  measure  proposed  by  bim,  and  that  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  creditable  to  his  talents  as  the  minister  of  a  commercial 
country,  was  bis  Excise  scheme,  brought  forward  by  him  in  1735. 
The  object  of  this  measure  was  to  convert  the  Customs'  duties  payable 
upon  certain  articles  of  import  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  port 

!  into  Excise  duties  payable  on  taking  them  out  of  warehouses  for  borne 
consumption.  He  also  proposed  to  confine  the  taxed  commodities  to 
a  few  articles  of  general  consumption,  and  to  exempt  from  taxation 

'  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  and  all  the  raw  materials  of  D>»nu. 
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factor*.  The  plan  itMlf  sad  the  argument*  by  which,  be  supported  it 
prove  the  souodnees  of  bis  views  of  taxation  and  commeroe ;  bat 
unhappily  the  measure  was  artfully  misrepresented  as  a  scheme  for  a 
general  Excise,  and  the  country  being  muled  by  the  able  writers 
opposed  to  tbe  minuter,  by  the  clamours  of  those  interested  in  exit- 
ing abuses,  but  more  than  all  by  the  unpopular  name  of  'Excise,'  were 
almost  unanimous  in  its  condemnation.  Public  feeling  became  at 
length  so  excited  that  a  popular  outbronk  seemed  to  threaten  any 
further  progress  with  tbo  bill ;  and  Sir  Robert  was  very  reluctantly 
obliged  to  abandon  it  He  was  fully  persuaded  of  its  great  advantages 
to  the  country,  but  said,  "I  will  not  be  tbe  minister  to  enforce  taxes  at 
the  expense  of  blood." 

In  1737  tbe  influence  of  Walpole  was  much  shaken,  first  by  tbe 
quarrel  between  tbe  king  aod  tbo  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  avowed 
hostility  of  tbe  latter  to  the  king's  government,  and  especially  to 
Walpole,  who  bad  been  chiefly  consulted  by  the  king  ;  and,  secondly, 
by  tbe  death  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  high  regard  of  tbe  queen  for 
Walpole  was  testified  even  on  ber  death-bed.  Turning  to  the  minister, 
who,  with  the  king,  was  standing  by  ber  bedside,  she  said  to  him,  "  I 
hope  you  will  never  desert  the  king,  but  continue  to  serve  him  with 
your  usual  fidelity ; "  and,  pointing  to  tbe  king,  she  added,  "  I  recom- 
mend his  majesty  to  yon."  Shortly  afterwards  the  king  showed  Wal- 
pole an  intercepted  letter,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the  minister 
hid  now  lost  his  sole  protector.  "  It  is  false,"  said  be;  "  you  remember 
that  on  her  death-bed  the  queen  recommended  me  to  you." 

Walpole  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  great  embarrassments.  Tbe  king, 
the  people,  a  strong  minority  in  tbe  Commons,  a  majority  in  tbo  Lords, 
and  a  preponderance  in  the  cabinet,  were  eager  for  war  with  Spain. 
Walpole  endeavoured  to  avert  it  as  a  national  calamity,  but  was  over- 
powered by  the  union  of  so  many  parties  in  its  favour.  He  then  felt 
how  much  bis  popularity  had  suffered  from  his  opposition  to  tbe  war, 
and  feared  that  any  failures  would  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He  entreated 
the  permission  of  tbe  king  to  resign,  but  his  majesty  exclaimed,  "  Will 
you  desert  me  in  my  greatest  difficulties  f"  and  refused  to  accept  bis 
resignation.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussions  upon  the  Spanish  war, 
be  had  also  been  deserted  by  tbo  Duko  of  Argyle,  whose  talents  in 
debate  and  personal  Influence  became  a  serious  obstacle  to  his 
measure*.  Discord  ensued  in  tbe  cabinet,  and  the  opposition  in 
parliament  became  mure  strenuous  than  ever.  In  February  1740  a 
motion  was  made,  by  Sandys,  for  an  address  to  the  crown  for  the 
removal  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  "from  bis  majesty's  pri-*onco  and 
counsels  for  ever."  No  distinct  charges  were  made  against  the 
minister  to  justify  so  strong  an  address  ;  but  every  complaint 
s£iin»t  tbe  measures  of  his  government,  foreign  or  domestic,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  was  used  aa  a  reason  for  his  dismissal.  "  If  it 
should  be  asked,"  says  Sandys,  "why  I  impute  all  tbese  evils  to  one 
person,  I  reply,  because  one  person  grasped  in  his  own  hands  every 
branch  of  government ;  that  one  person  has  attained  tbe  sole  direction 
of  a  flairs,  monopolised  all  tbe  favours  of  tbe  crown,  compassed  tbe 
disposal  of  all  places,  pensions,  titles,  ribands,  aa  well  as  all  prefer- 
ments, civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical. "  Walpole  defended  himself 
with  becoming  boldness  and  dignity,  and  referred  with  pride  to  tbe 
successes  of  his  administration.  Tbs  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority,  and  a  similar  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  met  with  the 
samo  fate.  But,  notwithstanding  this  triumph,  his  power  was  nearly 
exhausted.  A  dissolution  immediately  followed ;  his  opponents  were 
active  at  the  elections ;  many  of  his  friends  kopt  back ;  he  himself  wss 
indolently  confident  of  success ;  and  on  the  masting  of  the  new  par- 
liament he  found  himself  in  a  bare  majority.  After  several  close 
divisioos,  he  was,  on  tho  2nd  of  February  174*2,  left  in  a  minority  of 
sixteen,  on  the  Chippenham  election  cose.  On  the  9lh  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Orford  by  tho  king,  and  on  the  11th  he  resigned.  On  taking 
leave  of  him  tho  king  burst  into  tear*,  expressed  his  regret  for  the  loss 
of  so  faithful  a  counsellor,  and  his  gratitude  for  his  long  services. 

No  sooner  was  a  new  administration  formed  under  Pulteney  (which, 
through  the  influence  and  address  of  Walpole,  bad  bean  composed 
ebiefly  of  Whigs),  than  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  ex-minister.  On 
the  »tb  of  March,  Lord  Limerick  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  during  tbe  last  twenty  years,  but  his  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  two.  Lord  Limerick  very  soon  made  s  second  motion, 
but  proposed  to  include  only  the  last  ten  years  in  his  inquiry.  This 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven,  and  a  committee  of  secresy 
was  appointed.  Of  the  twenty-one  members  of  this  committee,  nomi- 
nated by  ballot,  all  except  two  had  been  Walpole'*  uniform  opponent*. 
Tbe  committee,  failing  to  obtain  tbe  evidence  of  corruption  which 
they  had  expected,  endeavoured  to  peas  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  all 
persons  who  would  make  discoveries,  but  this  invidious  and  unjust 
measure  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  committee  never- 
theless made  a  report,  in  which  they  charged  Walpole— 1,  with  having 
used  undue  influence  at  elections ;  2,  with  grants  of  fraudulent  con 
tracts ;  and,  3,  with  peculation  and  profusion  in  tho  expenditure  of 
tbe  secret  service  money.  These  charges  were  but  ill  supported,  and 
considering  tbe  clamours  that  bad  been  raised  againat  the  minister, 
the  decided  enmity  of  tbe  committee,  and  the  ample  means  at  their 
disposal,  the  report  must  be  regarded,  if  not  ss  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
at  least  a*  on*  of  not  proven.  A  motion  for  renewing  the  inquiry  was 
repeated  in  the  following  session,  but  w 


From  this  time  Walpole  took  vary  little  part  hi  public  affairs.  Ha 
was  frequently  consulted  by  tha  king,  and  retained  much  political 
influence,  but  rarely  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords,  having  observed  to 
his  brother  that  he  had  left  bis  tongue  with  tbs  Common*.  After 
dreadful  suffering  from  tbe  stone,  which  be  bore  with  admirable  forti- 
tude, he  died  on  the  18th  of  March  1745,  in  tbe  sixty-ninth  year  of 
bis  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  pariah  church  at  Houghton. 

Tbe  character  of  no  public  man  has  ever  bean  more  misrepresented 
than  that  of  Walpole.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  setively  opposed 
by  the  first  wits  of  his  day.  Th*  bnli.ant  talent*  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cbosterfield,  Swift,  and  Pope,  filled  tbe  press  with  *»r""m*,  and  mis- 
lad  tbe  publio  by  tho  most  artful  misconstruction  of  his  acta.  Even 
tb*  stage  was  made  subservient  to  opposition.  In  parliament  he  also 
had  able  opponents,  men  of  greater  talents  and  acquirements  than 
bim»elf,  but  not  perhap*  more  able  and  ready  in  debate.  Supported 
as  they  were  by  the  literary  talents  of  their  friend*,  and  having  mora 
plausible  and  popular  topics  to  dilate  upon,  they  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  perpetual  outcry  against  tho  minister.  How  far  he  deserved 
it  may  in  some  measure  be  judged  from  tbe  fsct  that  no  points  of  his 
policy  met  with  so  much  execration  as  hi*  Excise  scheme  and  hi* 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  war ;  both  of  which  have  since  been 
applauded  by  posterity.  A*  regard*  the  corruption  with  which  he 
was  charged,  Burke  affirmed  that  he  wss  leas  chargeable  with  it  than 
any  minister  who  ever  served  the  crown  for  so  great  a  length  of  time. 
At  all  event*  the  Common*,  being  than  comparatively  unrestrained  by 
popular  election,  were  more  open  to  corruption  than  at  tha  present 
day,  aod  the  low  morality  of  tbe  times  encouraged  it.  The  extremely 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  Walpole  was  placed  by  tbe  claim*  of 
the  Pretender  and  tb*  unpopularity  of  tbe  house  of  Ha 


be  pleaded  in  his  justification.  Hi*  zeal  for  tbe  Protestant 
cession  was  certainly  tbe  main  principle  of  his  political  life  and 
administration.  The  same  great  authority  who  vindicated  him  from 
tha  charge  of  systematic  corruption  thus  sums  up  his  service* : — 
"  The  prudence,  steadiness,  and  vigilance  of  that  man,  joined  to  the 
greatest  possible  lenity  in  his  character  and  bis  politics,  preserved  tb* 
crown  to  this  royal  family,  and  with  it  their  laws  and  liberties  to  this 
oountry."  (Burke'e  '  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs/  p.  63.) 

In  private  life  he  was  distinguished  by  his  hearty  good  nature  and 
social  disposition*.  His  conversation  and  manners  war*  somewhat 
coarse  and  boisterous,  but  be  had  tbe  bappy  art  of  making  friends,  and 
great  power*  of  persuasion.  For  business  of  all  kinds  he  had  an 
extraordinary  capacity,  and  the  ease  with  which  ho  executed  it  led 
Lord  Hervey  to  say  that  "  he  did  everything  with  tho  same  ess*  and 
tranquillity  a*  if  he  was  doing  nothing.'* 

WALPOLE,  HORACE,  Earl  of  Orford,  wss  th*  third  snd  yonogett 
■on  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  by  Catherine  Shorter,  hi*  first  wife,  and 
was  born  on  September  24th,  1717,  0.8.  When  he  had  finished  hi* 
education  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  left  Kngland 
and  travelled  on  tho  Continent  for  more  than  two  years.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  he  wan  accompanied  by  Oray,  the  poet,  with 
whom  be  bad  formed  a  friendship  at  school;  but  a  difference  unfor- 
tunately arose  between  the  two  friend*,  and  they  parted  at  Reggio,  in 
July  1741,  and  returned  to  England  by  different  routes.  On  hi* 
return  home,  in  September  1741,  Walpole  took  bis  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Callington,  for  which  place  h*  had  been 
elected  during  his  absence.  His  father's  administration  was  at  that 
time  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which  shortly  afterwards  caused 
its  downfall,  and  be  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
passed.  He  did  not  however  take  any  prominent  part  in  tbe  debate*. 
His  first  speech  was  delivered  in  March  1742,  on  a  motion  for  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  th*  preceding  ten  year*  of 
hi*  administration,  and  was  favourably  noticed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
Lord  Chatham,  and  by  Seeker,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Oxford.  When 
the  interest  excitod  by  hi*  father'*  affairs  bad  subsided,  be  was  vsry 
rarely  induced  to  address  the  House.  He  moved  tbe  address  in 
1751,  and  spoke  in  1756  on  tba  question  of  employing  Swiss  regiments 
in  the  colonies.  In  1757  he  exerted  himself  with  much  ardour  in 
favour  of  tbe  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng.  Tbese  are  the  chief  events 
of  his  publio  life,  although  he  remained  in  parliament  till  1708,  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years.  In  1744  he  bod  exchanged  his  seat  for 
Callington  for  Castle  Rising;  and  from  1754  be  represented  King'* 
Lynn,  th*  borough  which  had  returned  hi*  father  for  many  year*  to 
parliament.  Public  life  was  not  suited  to  Horace  Walpole'*  pursuit* 
and  taste*,  but  he  waa  always  much  interested  in  politic*.  Hi*  family 
connections  bad  early  identified  him  with  tbe  Whig  party,  but  his 
speculations  verged  upon  republicanism.  To  show  his  reverence  for 
popular  right*  and  his  affected  hatred  of  king*,  be  bung  up  in  hi* 
bedroom  an  engraving  of  the  death-warrant  of  Chsrles  I.,  and  wrote 
upon  it,  "  Magna  Chart*."  These  abstract  opinions  howsvi 
likely  to  load  him  into  any  practical  extravagance,  for  hi* 
temper  of  mind  were  fastidiously  aristocratic. 

The  principal  amusement  and  business  of  Walpole  for  many  years 
of  his  Ufe  were  the  building  and  decoration  of  hi*  Gothic  villa  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  at  Twickenham.  It  was  originally  a  oottage,  which 
be  purchased  in  1747,  but  grew  under  hie  hands  into  a  so-called 
mansion  of  considerable  extant.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compliment 
hi*  taste  in  architecture,  bat  the  Gothic  style  was  not  at  that  time  in 
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8tr*wberry  Hill  maat  be  inferred  to  the  novelty  of  the  attempt  to 
apply  to  a  modern  domestic  residence  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient 
style.  He  collected  work*  of  art  and  curiosities  of  every  description 
tournament  hia  hotiao  aud  gratify  his  taste-  prints,  picture*,  minia- 
tures, armour,  book*,  and  manuscript*  He  waa  enabled  to  indulge  in 
these  expensive  pursuits  by  the  proBta  of  three  aineeure  office*  which 
his  father  had  obtained  for  him,  namely,  usher  of  the  exchequer, 
comptroller  of  the  pipe,  and  clerk  of  the  estreat*. 

To  tho  taste*  of  a  virtuoso  be  added  those  of  a  man  of  letters. 
Hia  earliest  composition*  were  in  verse,  and  though  many  of  them  are 
sprightly  and  agreeable,  they  are  not  imaginative,  and  evince  but  little 
aptness  for  versification.  In  1762  he  published  hia  '  .Edcs  Walpo- 
lianas,'  a  work  of  little  pretension,  being  in  fact  a  catalogue  of  hi* 
father's  pictures  nt  the  family  seat  of  Houghton  Hall  in  Norfolk  ;  hut, 
like  other  literary  works  of  the  same  author,  it  was  consistent  with  his 
favourite  pursuits  and  studies,  while  it  ministered  to  hia  family  pride. 
In  1761  he  commenced  the  publication  of  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in 
England,'  which  were  not  completed  until  1771;  and  in  17(53  he 
add>-d  a  'Catalogue  of  Engravers.'  Both  these  works  were  founled 
upon  materials  supplied  by  Vcrtuo,  the  celebrated  engraver,  which 
Walpole  worked  up  into  several  entertaining  volumes  of  anecdote  and 
criticism  upon  the  fine  art*.  Id  1759  he  published  hi*  'Catalogue  of 
Hoval  and  Noble  Author*.'  In  this  work  he  contrived  to  enliven  a 
long  list  of  peculiarly  dull  writers  With  agreeable  anecdotes,  and  a 
smart  and  happy  stylo  of  writing,  for  which  he  is  remarkable. 

Walpole's  celebrated  novel,  tho  'Castle  of  Otratito,'  appeared  in 
1761,  aa  a  translation,  by  William  Marshall,  from  the  Italian  of 
Onuphrio  Muni  to,  which  the  author  intended  aa  an  anagram  of  his 
own  name.  This  romance,  being  in  a  new  style,  excited  various 
opinions  at  the  time,  but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  eminently  popular  and 
successful,  and  is  still  read  with  interest  as  oao  of  our  standard  novels. 
Four  years  later,  another  work  of  imagination  waa  publtehel.  The 
tragedy  of  'The  Mysterious  Mother'  is  founded  upon  a  distrusting 
tale  of  incest  "  more  truly  horrid  even  than  that  of  (Edipus,"  as  Walpole 
himself  describes  it,  and  ia  worked  up  with  great  dramatic  spirit. 

His  next  publication  waa  the  '  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  King  llichard  III.,'  an  ingenious  and  acute  examination  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  historians  have  founded  their  accounts  of  the 
principal  events  of  that  period.  Besides  these  larger  works,  be  was 
continually  publishing  minor  compositions,  such  as  various  papers  in 
the  'World'  and  other  periodicsl*,  his  'Kasay  on  Modern  Garden- 
ing,' the  '  Hieroglyphic  ialos.'  aud  '  Hctnimsccncc*  of  the  Courts  of 
George  I.  and  II.1  He  also  prepared  '  Memoirs'  of  the  laat  ten  years 
of  the  reign  of  Georgo  II.,  which  were  not  published  until  after  his 
death  ;  and  of  tho  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  which 
first  appeared,  in  4  vol*.  8vo,  in  1814,  4c,  under  the  editorship  of  Sir 
Denis  le  Marchant  These  contain  many  curious  events  not  recorded 
elsewhere,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  aa  an  historical 
work,  for  tho  author's  prejudices  and  political  partialities  are  too  open 
to  entitle  his  evidence  or  judgment  to  much  weight. 

But  tho  cleverest  and  certainly  tho  most  entertaining  of  all  Walpole's 
writings  are  his  letters,  addressed  to  various  friends,  collected  by  him- 
self, and  published  at  different  times  since  hia  death.  Walter  Scott 
calls  him  "the  be«t  letter- writer  in  the  English  language,"  and  Byron 
speak*  of  hi*  letter*  as  "  Incomparable."  Another  writer  remarks  that 
"  hia  epistolary  talent*  have  shown  our  language  to  be  capable  of  all 
the  charms  of  the  French  of  Madame  do  SivigucV'  No  one  indeed 
can  fail  to  be  entertained  by  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  of 
gossip,  of  lively  and  fanciful  conceits,  of  scandal,  and  buns-mot*,  with 
which  nearly  every  page  is  enriched.  Tho  style  is  gay  and  sprightly, 
and  admirably  suited  for  correspondence.  Had  his  letters  b^en  the 
spontaneous  communications  of  a  friend  unbending  his  mind  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  another,  and  writing  without  forethought  or 
labour,  they  could  only  have  been  the  work  of  a  man  of  the  higheit 
talent;  but  a  less  exalted  opinion  is  necessarily  formed  of  the  man, 
when  we  discover  that  the  ease  and  freedom  of  style  which  we  have 
been  entrapped  into  admiring  aa  natural,  were  the  result  of  laborious 
care  and  study.  He  was  always  on  the  alert  collecting  anecdote*,  and 
dressing  up  epigrams  which  he  afterwards  inserted  in  his  letters  a*  if 
they  had  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment.  And,  both  in  his  Letters 
and  his  History  "  his  want  of  accuracy,  or  veracity,  or  both,  is,"  as 
Mr.  Hallam  very  justly  remarks,  ('  Constitutional  Hist,'  Hi.  333.)  "so 
palpable  (above  all  in  his  verbal  communications),  that  no  great  stress 
can  bo  laid  upon  his  testimony."  Many  of  his  letters  were  published 
in  the  4to.  edition  of  his  wortB  in  1793,  and  subsequently  his  letter* 
to  Mr.  Montagu  and  Mr.  Colo,  to  Lord  Hertford  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Kouch,  and  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  have  appeared  at  different  times. 
The  whole  of  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  have  since  been  collected, 
and  were  published,  in  six  volumes,  octavo ;  but  a  new  and  more  com- 
plete edition  of  "The  letters  of  Horace  Walpole '  was  published  in 
1>1G,  in  9  vols.  Svo.,  undor  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Pet  r  Cunningham. 
It  extends  from  17-15  to  1797.  Some  additional  letter*  will  be  found  in 
'Extract*  from  (he  Journal*  and  Corres;  ondenee  of  Misa  Berry,'  \  8*5. 

Horace  Walpole  had  not  been  contented  with  collecting  rare  and 
curioua  book*  and  publiahing  his  own  worka.  but,  still  further  to 
gratify  his  literary  tastes,  he  established  in  1757  a  private  printing- 
press  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Here  he  printed  tbe  Odes  of  Gray  with 
- 1 ;  his  own '  Anecdotes  of  Painting  : '  a  '  Deterip- 


Hon  of  Strawberry  Hill ; '  a  qoarto  edition  of '  Lucan,'  with  the  notes 
of  Grotiua  and  Hontley  ;  a  '  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,'  by 
himself;  Hentzner's  'Travel*;'  and  Lord  Whitworth's  'Account  of 
Russia.'  He  had  also,  so  early  as  the  year  1763,  formed  an  intention, 
of  printing  a  quarto  edition  of  his  own  works,  which  ho  soon  after- 
wards commenced.  But  ho  never  proceeded  beyond  the  second 
volume,  in  consequenco  (as  hi*  editor,  in  1798,  says)  of  hi*  "frequent 
indispositions,  and  the  unimportant  light  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  very  flattering  reception  they  had  met  with  from  the  world,  he 
nl wins  persisted  in  considering  his  own  works." 

In'  1791  he  succeeded  his  nephew,  George,  third  earl  of  Orford,  in 
the  title  and  estates  of  his  family,  and  it  ia  curioua  that,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  high  respect  for  rank  and  title,  be  was  not  gratified  by  hia 
accession  of  dignity.  Tin  never  even  took  hi*  seat  in  the  Honse  of 
I*ird*,  and  rarely  used  tbe  title,  when  he  could  avoid  it  Some  of  his 
letters  after  that  period  were  signed  by  "the  uncle  of  the  late  earl  of 
Orford."  He  lived  for  six  years  afterwards,  in  t  ie  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  though  his  limbs  had  been  paralysed  by  the  frequent 
attacks  of  tho  gout,  from  which  he  had  suffered.  He  died  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  sge,  at  his  house  in  Bcrkeley-equare,  on  the  2nd 
of  March  1797. 

Horace  Walpole  cannot  be  regarded  either  as  a  wiso  or  a*  a  great 
man.  Weakness,  vanity,  and  inconsistency  were  prominent  features  of 
hia  mind,  and  bis  works  do  not  prove  it  to  have  been  susceptible  of 
great  elevation  of  thought  or  principle.  He  had  a  natural  taste  for 
small  aud  trifling  thmgs,  and  nn  aversion  to  tho  more  important 
business  of  life  ;  but  then  it  is  true  that  he  always  professed  to  be  a 


gentleman  of  ease  and  fashion,  whose  literary  effort 
not  for  fame,  but  for  recreation.  He  affected  to  disclaim  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  letters,  but  was  acutely  aensitive  to  criticism,  greedy 
of  praiie,  and  envious  of  the  fame  of  others.  He  prvten  led  to 
despise  the  court,  yet  all  his  thoughts  were  of  king*,  prince*,  snd 
courtiers.  Ho  was  a  republican  and  an  aristocrat.  He  worshipped 
rank,  yet  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  waa  reluctant  to  assume  it  In  private 
life  he  showed  no  remarkable  virtues,  nor  is  he  chargeable  with 
any  serioua  fault*. 

WALS1NGIIAM,  or  WALNYNGHAM,  SIR  FRANCIS,  an  English 
statesman  of  distinguished  ability,  waa  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  waa  born  at  Chisclhurst  iu  Kent,  it  is  commonly  stated  in 
the  year  153C.  The  authority  for  tliia  date  wo  believe  to  be  an 
account,  transmitted  by  a  correspondent  to  the  publishers  of  a  work 
called  '  British  Biography,'  vol.  iii.,  Svo,  London,  1767,  of  an  origi 
picture  of  Walsingbam  painted  in  1578,  making  him  then  forty  ! 
years  of  age.  (See  note  to  p.  295.)  Ho  was  the  third  aud  young 
son  of  William  Walsingbam,  Esq.  of  Scadbury,  in  tho  parish  of  Chisel- 
hurst;  and  of  Joioe,  daughter  of  Edmund  l>enny,  Esq.  of  Cheeuunt 
in  Hertfordshire. 

After  studying  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Walsingbam  went  to 
travel  on  the  Continent;  and  he  remained  abroad,  making  active  uao 
of  his  opportunities  of  examining  the  state  of  foreign  countries  and 
acquiring  their  languages,  till  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  On  his 
return  to  England  hia  accomplishments  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Cecil,  under  whom  he  was  aoon  introduced  to  high  and  con- 
fidential employment  in  the  public  service.  Hi*  first  important 
miision  is  generally  assumed  to  have  been  to  France  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX  ,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  it  than 
what  is  stated  in  hia  epitaph,  that  after  reaching  the  age  of  manhood 
(mature  jam  ictate)  he  wa«  Queen  Elisabeth'*  orator,  or  representative, 
at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Franc  -  (apud  Galium),  fur  several  years, 
in  a  most  turbulent  time.  But  it  does  not  appear  why  the  word*  in 
the  epitaph  may  not  refer  to  what  la  generally  called  WaNinghatn's 
second  French  embassy,  upon  which  we  know  that  he  was  sent  in 
August  1570,  and  which  detained  him  at  Paris  till  April  1573.  On 
his  return  home  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
stato  and  sworn  of  tho  Privy  Council ;  and  soon  after  he  was  knighted. 
In  1578  hu  sra*  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands;  in  1 5"* I  again 
to  Franco;  and  io  1583  to  Scotlaud.  In  October  15S6,  haviug  had  all 
along  the  chief  direction  of  the  measures  tliat  were  taken  for  the 
detection  of  Bablngton's  conspiracy,  ho  served  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Ssots.  Boon  after  this,  accord- 
ing to  hi*  epitaph,  he  was  ma  le  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster; 
but  bo  appear*  to  have  still  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  eon  I  net 
of  foreign  alfairs.  and  it  must  have  been  in  15S7  that,  If  we  are  to 
believe  a  story  which  is  commonly  told.be  managed  to  retard  for  a 
whole  year  the  preparation  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  by  getting  the  bills 
upon  which  the  money  was  to  be  raised  pr  .tested  at  Genoa,  through 
the  ag.ncy  of  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Chatter  House,  having  pre- 
viously di'covered  the  design  of  the  Kinj  of  Spain  in  fitting  out  that 
armament  by  having  the  letter  of  hia  msjesty  to  the  pope,  in  which 
the  secret  was  intimated,  stolen  from  tho  cabinet  in  which  it  was 
locked  up,  through  the  medium  of  a  Venetian  priest  retained  as  his 
spy  at  Itome,  who  got  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  tike  the  key 
out  of  hia  holiness  a  pocket  while  he  waa  asleep.  Such  a  proceeding, 
strange  as  it  now  sounds,  wss  not  at  all  foreign  to  the  spirit  or  practice 
of  the  statesmanship  of  that  age,  and  waa  quite  after  the  manner  of 
Walsingbam,  whoso  system  was  founded  upon   and  maintained  by 

"To  him,"  siys 


bribery,  espionage,  and  all  the  forms  of  decept 
his  warm  admirer  and  panegyrist,  Lloyd,  "men 
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M  their  tongues,  and  their  countenances  were  indexes  of  their  heart*, 
lie  would  10  beset  men  with  question!,  and  draw  them  oo,  that  they 
discovered  themselves  whethi  r  they  answered  or  were  tileot.  He  out- 
did the  Jesuit*  iu  their  own  bow,  and  overreached  them  in  their  own 
equivocation  and  mental  reservation  ;  never  settling  a  lie,  but  warily 
drawing  out  and  discovering  truth.  So  good  was  his  intelligence,  that 
he  was  confessor  to  most  of  the  papists  before  their  death,  as  tlioy  had 
been  to  their  brethren  before  their  treasons.  He  maintained  fifty- 
thr.e  agents  and  eighteen  spis*  In  foreign  courts ;  and,  for  two  pistoles 
an  order,  had  ail  the  private  papers  in  Europe.  ....  Few  totters 
escaped  bis  hands;  and  bo  oould  read  their  contents  without  touching 


For  all  this,  WaWogham  was  the  very  reverse  of  a  man  of  mere 
policy  and  expediency.  Hi*  personal  integrity  and  disinterestedness 
ar<>  ui  <i<ie  t  enable  ;  his  morality  was  strict,  to  the  verge  of  asceticism; 
hi*  religion*  /.eal  drew  him  all  his  life  towards  puritahism,  and  in  his 
latter  day*  lifted  him  alike  above  the  enjoyments  and  the  csrea  of  this 
world,  for  some  time  before  his  doath  he  seems  to  havo  retired  from 
business,  and  to  have  spent  his  time,  with  little  or  no  society,  at  his 
house  at  IJaru  Kims.  Here  be  died  on  the  6th  of  April  1690.  Camden 
•ays  that  ho  had  "  watched  the  practices  of  these  men  [the  papists] 
with  so  great  an  expense,  that  ho  lewened  his  estate  by  that  means, 
and  brouiiht  himself  so  far  in  debt,  that  he  was  buried  privately  by 
night,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  without  any  manner  of  funeral  solemnity."' 
Elizabeth,  with  all  her  profe>«.  d  appreciation  of  Walsingbsm's  diligence 
and  important  trrviees,  seems  to  have  kept  him  throughout  his  life  on 
short  allowance.  Even  of  honours,  if  we  except  his  knighthood  and 
the  om<?*-s  to  whioh  he  was  appointed,  he  bad  none.  Camden  says  ho 
was  a  Knight  of  the  Uarter,  and  has  been  generally  followed  In  that 
statement ;  but  wo  believe  it  is  unfounded. 

Walsingbam  was  married  to  a  lady  of  tho  name  of  St  Barb*,  and 
by  her  he  left  one  daughter,  Frances,  who  became  successively  the 
wife  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  of  Robert  Devercux,  the  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Kssex,  and  of  the  distinguished  soldier  Richard  Burgh,  created 
by  Charles  II.  Earl  of  St.  Athene  in  the  English  peerage,  but  better 
known  by  hi*  inherited  lri»h  title  of  Karl  of  Clanriosrde.  Site  died, 
after  bringing  her  last  husband  a  son,  in  1002. 

The  history  of  Walaingham'a  French  embassy  of  1570  73  is  con- 
tained in  Sir  Dudley  Digges's  'Complete  Ambassador;  or,  Two 
Treatises  of  the  intended  Marriage  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  of  glorious 
memory ;  comprised  in  letters  of  negotiation  of  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham,  her  resident  in  Krance ;  together  with  the  anawors  of  the 
Lord  Burleigh,  Ac.,'  folio,  Loudon,  1065.  There  is  a  short  paper  by 
Walsi ogham,  entitled  'Sir  Francis  WaUinghera's  Anatomising  of 
Honesty,  Ambition,  and  Fortitude,'  in  the  'Cottoni  Poethuma;  or, 
Divem  and  Choice  Pieces  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton/  London,  4 to,  1672. 
His  authorship  of  the  treatUe  entitled  'Arcana  Aulica;  or,  Wal- 
ainghntu's  Manual,  or  Prudential  Maxims/  whioh  has  been  several 
tiun  s  printed,  is  doubtful. 

WAvLSINUHAM,  or  W  A  LS 1 N  O II  AM  US.  THOMAS,  an  English 
hittot  ian  of  the  lath  century,  was  a  nnttve  of  Norfolk,  and  a  mouk  of 
the  I'enedktino  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  Bishop  Nicolson  oonoeives  that 
he  was  "  very  probably  Kegius  professor  of  history  in  tliat  monastery 
»Ujut  the  year  144n,"  but  it  is  n..w  known  that  n«  such  office 
»xi«t«l.  tV.tWngh-.tn  wrote— 4  materia  Brevi*,  ab 
vl  Heruicom  quintum'  (it  extendi  in  fact  irom 
y«ir  ii f  I'dwnnl  I,  to  1422,  tho  last  year  of  Henry  V.l;  also, 
'  Ypodigma  Neustriae,  vel  Normanniae,  ab  irruption*  Normannorum 
usque  ad  annum  6  regiii  Henrici  quinti'  (1418).  Both  these  works 
were  published  together  by  Archbishop  Parker,  in  folio,  London,  1574. 
Both  are  al-o  contained  iu  Camden's  '  Allelic*,  Normannica,  Uibernica, 
Cambrics,  a  Veteribus  Kcripte/  folio,  Fraucof,  1003;  tha  '  HUtoria 
Brevis/  from  p.  57  to  40S  ;  the  •  Ypodigma  Neustriae,'  from  p.  40ft  to 
602. 


able  for  the  zeal  and  activity  with  which  be  pursued  his  favourite 
science  of  anatomy,  and  more  tspecislly  that  department  which  was 
connected  with  the  branch  of  prsoticsl  medicine  which  he  taught  He 
collected  a  valuable  museum  of  anatomical  and  pathological  spucimens, 
whi-h  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Prussia  f  «r  100,OjO  dollars  in  the 
year  1*01,  aud  winch  still  exists  at  Berlin  uuder  the  name  of  Walter's 
Museum.  This  museum  oousUted  of  nearly  3000  specimens,  the  result 
of  the  dixsectiou  of  upwards  of  6000  dead  bodies.  Ho  wrote  several 
works  on  various  departments  of  anatomy  and  midwifery.  In  addition 
to  numerous  essays  and  papers,  he  published  tho  following  works  :  — 
'  Abhsndlung  von  troknen  Knochen'  (A  Trcaliao  on  the  Bonos  of  the 
Human  Body),  8vo,  lerlin,  1762;  '  Obseriatioues  Auatomicu),' folio, 
Berlin,  1775;  '  Myologiaches  Uandbuoh '  (A  Manual  of  Myology),  8vo, 
Berlin,  1777  ;  '  Von  den  Kraukhciten  dee  Bauchfelles  und  dor  Schlsj- 
flusso'  (On  Diseases  of  tho  Abdomen  aud  on  Apoplexy),  8vo,  Bcrhn, 
1785.  Of  these  tho  anatomical  works  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  his  miscellaneous  papers  are  valuable  contributions  to 
medical  science.  A  complete  list  of  his  numerous  works  aud  papers  is 
given  in  the  «  Biographiu  Universclle '  and  in  tho  'Ncuestca  Conversa- 
tions Lex  iooo.' 

WALTER,  JOHN,  late  manager  and  principal  proprietor  of  '  Tho 
Times'  newspaper,  was  born  in  1784.  His  father,  John  Walter,  was 
born  in  1739.  He  was  knowu  as  the  logngwphio  printer,  from  his 
having  obtained  a  pateut  for  an  iuvonliou  named  Logography,  or  tho 
art  of  printing  with  entire  words,  their  roots,  and  terminations,  in- 
atead  of  the  arrangement  of  single  letter*.  On  tho  1st  of  January 
1788,  h*  published  the  first  number  of  '  The  Times,'  and  was  during 
eighteen  years  printer  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  but  that  employment 
was  taken  from  him  about  1805,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  '  The  Times '  with  reference  to  Lord  Melville's  administra- 
tion at  the  Admiralty.  He  died  November  16,  1812,  at  Teddiogton, 
Middlesex. 

The  late  Jobu  Walter  became  a  joint  proprietor  and  the  exolutire 
manager  of '  The  Times '  at  the  commence mcut  of  the  year  1803.  It 
would  not  lie  easy  to  dosotibe  the  improvement*  which  were  made  in 
4  The  Times '  under  his  management.  The  tnuuiSceut  sums  paid  to 
ths  editor  and  to  those  literary  gentlemen  of  the  highest  class  who 
furnished  tho  leading  articles,  tho  Urge  staff  of  reporters  at  liberal 
salaries  for  parliamentary  debates,  law  proceedings,  aud  public  meet- 
ings, the  large  amount  and  accuracy  of  information,  the  almost 
universal  correspondence,  the  competition  even  with  the  government 
for  priority  of  intelligence,  tho  distinct  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the 
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Walsingbam,  in  his  '  Histeria  Brevi*/  takes  up  the  narrative 
the  point  where  Matthew  Paris  enda ;  "  and  he  might  well," 
ion  observes,  44  seem  to  be  Pariss  continuator,  were  bis  language 


Nicolson 

answerabto  to  his  matter."  But  although  hi*  style  is  not  to  be  com 
monde-l,  Walalogham  has  in  both  his  works  preserved  many  facte 

which  ore  not  elwwhcre  t-i  lie  found.  The  best  edition  of  Walsing- 
hutu's  4  Hist  Brevi*'  U  that  edited  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley,  and  issued  in 
the  Holla  series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  am  ng  tho  1  Chronica 
M«na»terii  S.  Albani,'  under  the  title  •  Histeria  Anglicans,'  in  2  vols. 
8to,  1883.65. 

WALTER,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  was 
born  at  Eonigsberg  in  1739;  the  4  Biographie  Universclle'  says  1784. 
Ha  early  evinced  n  desire  to  study  medicine,  but  hi*  rather  was  opposed 
to  It  and  on  bU  death  bed  made  his  son  promise  that  be  would  devote 
hims-lf  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  But  to  strong  was  his  desire 
to  pursue  medical  science,  especially  anatomy,  that  he  broke  his 
promise  to  bis  father,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  In  hat 
native  city.  He  afterwards  went  to  Fratikfurt-on  Oder,  where  he 
graduated  in  1757.  From  this  place  he  removed  to  Berlin  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  under  the  celebrated  Meekel,  and  sueh  was  the 
progress  he  mado  in  anatomy,  that  in  1762  he  was  appointed  second 
professor  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the  Collegium  Medlco-Chirurgi- 
"  lerlin.  On  the  death  of  Meckel  in  1774  he  was  appointed  first 
•  of  anatomy,  and  also  professor  of  midwifery.  He 
1818.   During  the  whole  of  his  life  he  wm 


application  of  atoampowcr  for  the  priuting,  and  the  marvellous  rapidity 
with  whioh  the  whole  is  produced,  have  raised  -The  Times'  to  a 
position  of  social  and  political  ioi|>orunoc  in  which  it  is  without  a  rival 
not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  Europe. 

The  iuventiou  of  the  printing-machine,  and  the  use  of  the  steam- 
engiue  as  a  moving  power  havo  produced  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
proceia  of  printing,  as  to  require  a  brief  statement  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  tho  invention.  As  early  us  1801  an  ingenious  compositor 
turned  Thomas  Martyn  had  made  the  model  of  a  machine  for  priuting, 
whioh  met  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Walter,  who  expended  a  coueide- 
ablo  sum  in  ths  attempt  to  complete  the  machine  ;  but  having 
exhausted  bis  own  funds,  and  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  assisted 
him,  having  refused  him  any  further  aid,  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
About  the  same  period  Mr.  Kconig,  a  native  of  Germany,  had  made 
some  progress  in  the  cuntrivsnoe  of  a  machine  for  printing,  but  meet- 
ing with  no  enoouragemeut  in  hi*  own  oountry,  came  to  England.  He 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Bensley,  a  well  known  printer,  who  being  satis- 
fied as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  projected  improvement,  supplied  the 
necessary  funds.  An  ingenious  assistant  of  the  name  of  Bauer  was 
also  engaged,  and  the  work  proceeded  till  the  year  1S0U,  when  Mr. 
Beimley,  requiring  additional  funds,  invited  the  late  Mr.  George 
Woodfall,  and  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  both  well-known  priutcra,  to  join 
him  and  Mr.  Kcsnig  in  taking  ont  a  patent,  which  they  did,  the 
machine  even  then  being  so  far  advanced  as  to  satisfy  them  as  to  tho 
prospect  of  success,  and  to  enable  them  to  have  the 
drawn  up.  The  first  patent  bears  date  March  29,  1310. 
out  in  the  name  of  Frederio  Ecanig,  and  was  assigned  by  articles  of 
partnership  to  the  firm  of  Beoaley,  Kceuig,  Woodfall,  and  Taylor. 
Mr.  Kceuig  states  ('  Ths  Times,'  December  8,  1814)  that  "sheet  H  of 
the '  New  Annual  Register'  for  1810,  'Principal  Occurrences,'  was 
printed  by  my  machine,  and  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  first  part  of  a 
book  ever  printed  by  a  machine."  The  machine  was  sat  to  work 
April,  1811.  Another  patent  for  a  machine  on  an  im- 
was  taken  out  October  30,  1812.  It  was  completed  in 
that  year,  and  printed  about  800  copies  an  hour.  A  third 
patent  for  another  improved  machine  was  taken  out  July  23,  1813. 
Mr.  Kcenig's  first  machines  were  worked  by  hand,  the  machines  in 
fact  being  independent  of  the  motive  power.  Mr.  Perry,  of  the 
'Morning  Chronicle'  was  applied  to,  but  declined  to  purchase  a 
machine.  Mr.  Walter  however,  seeing  the  invention  accomplished  and 
the  machine  in  full  operation,  gave  an  order  for  two  machines,  which 
were  to  be  worked  by  ths  power  of  a  steam-engiue.  Notwithstanding 
violent  opposition  from  the  pressmen,  the  machines  were  completed 
on  adjoining  premises,  and  on  the  29th  of  November  1814,  'The 
'  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  machines  worked  by  steam- 
'  in  the  hour  was  then  about  1100. 
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Great  improvements  hsv*  since  been  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Edward  Cuwper  and  other*,  in  the  macblDC*  for  printing  book*  aa  well 
aa  newspaper*.  About  12,000  par  hour  it  the  number  now  printed 
of '  The  Timea,'  and  tho  total  number  per  day  ia  upward*  of  50,000. 

Mr.  Walter  marriid  in  1318.  Haviug  purohaaad  a  fine  estate  in 
Berkshire,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  that  oounty 
in  December  1832,  and  wa»  returned.  Ho  wa*  rc-choaen  in  1835,  but 
in  1837  resigned  hia  aeat  in  consequence  of  too  opinion*  of  tho  majority 
of  those  who  had  elected  htm  being  opposed  to  hi*  own  on  the 
question  of  the  new  Poor  Law*.  In  1S40  he  offered  himself  for  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  but  wa*  rejected.  In  April  1841  he  waa 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  and  at  the  general  election 
the  same  year  announced  bimaelf  a*  a  candidate,  but  in  consequence 
of  eeriou*  rioting,  withdrew  half  an  hour  before  the  poll  waa  opened. 
He  died  July  28, 1817,  at  hi*  residence,  Printing-House  Square,  Black- 
friars,  Londou. 

*  John  Walter,  son  of  the  late  John  Walter,  and  hia  successor  in 
the  proprietorship  and  management  of  'The  Timea,'  was  bom  in  1818 
in  London.  He  waa  educated  at  Eton  College  and  at  Exoter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree*  of  BA.  in  1640,  and  M.A.  in  1843. 
Id  1847  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln'*  Inn.  In  1S43  he  con- 
tested  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  without  success,  but  was  returned 
for  it  in  1847,  and  till  18S9  continued  to  represent  it  a*  a  moderate 
Liberal.  He  conduct*  'The  Timea' on  the  principles  of  hi*  father, 
and  with  undiminished  succea*. 

WALTHER,  BALTHASAR,  Latinised  WaxTntava  or  Gualteacs, 
waa  bora  at  Allendorf  in  Touring  ia  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
He  studied  divinity  at  Jona,  and  paid  great  attention  to 
and  oriental  languages.  He  waa  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Jena,  and  subsequently  became  superintendent 
of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Qotha,  and  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick- WolfenbutteL  He  died  at  Brunswick  on  the  15th  of 
November  1640.  He  is  the  author  of,  1,  '  Diatribe  elenctiea  de  Con- 
stantini  Magni  Buptismo,  Donation o,  et  Legations  nd  Concilium  Nicie- 
nurn,  contra  Baroninua; '  2,  '  Problemeta  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  ttyriaca, 
Graeca  ; '  3,  1  De  Papae  Primatu  ct  Anti-Chriato  ; '  4,  '  Lutherus 
natus,  danatus,  a  Papicolarum  Calumniia  vindioatu* ; '  5,  1  Vierxig 
Fragen  von  der  Socl  n  Urstand,  Easenz,  Weaen,  Nattir  and  Eigen- 
ecbaft,  wider  Jacob  Bohmco.'  Thie  workiaa  refutetion  of  the  doc 
trinea  of  the  oelebrated  tbeoeopbUt  Jacob  Bbhman.  The  Life  of 
Walther  ia  not  in  Freberua,  ■  Thcatrum  Virorum 
a*  Jocher  pretends,  in  hi*  '  Allgemeine*  Gelebrten 
(Com p.  Zeumerus,  Yitat  Profettorum  Jenauium.) 
WALTHER,  CHRISTIAN,  waa  probably  born  in  Heate,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  studied  divinity,  took  orders,  and 
lived  a  considerable  titno  in  a  convent  in  Germany,  the  name  of  which 
i*  unknown.  He  afterward*  left  hia  convent  and  adopted  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  Having  settled  at  Wittenberg,  be  became  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  great  Protestant  divines  of  the  18th  century,  such 
as  Flaciua,  Rorariua  (Rorer),  Aurifaber  (Goldschmid),  and  Amsdorf, 
who  esteemed  him  for  hia  extensive  learning.  He  also  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  printer  Han*  Lufft,  in  whose  offloe  be 
was  employed  as  corrector  of  the  press  for  thirty-four  year*.  He  was 
tbe  sub-editor  of  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  the  work*  of  Luther, 
which  edition  was  attacked  by  the  divine*  assembled  at  Jena  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  another  edition;  they  charged  Walther  with 
having  purposely  altered  several  passages  to  as  to  make  them  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Calvinist*  for  their  attack*  against 
Luther.  Tho  celebrated  Amadorf  (the  bishop)  attacked  Walther  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'Dass  die  zu  Wittenberg  im  andern  Theil  der 
Bucher  Luthcri  im  Buch,  daaa  dteae  Worte,  Daa  ist  main  Loib,  noch 
ftite  steheo,  mehr  denn  ein  BUt  und  4  gantze  Paragraph o*  voraeUlich 
eu<gelaseen  haben.'  He  wa*  likewise  attacked  by  Flaciua.  Walther 
was  not  the  man  to  psss  over  such  an  accusation  in  silence;  he 
defended  himself  in  a  pamphlet,  'Bericht  von  denen  Wittenbergischrn 
Tomia  der  Bucher  des  ehrwurdigen  Martin  Luther*,  wider  Mattho* 
Flacium  lllyrioum,'  4to,  Wittenberg,  1558.  Mayer  us,  in  his  work, 
'  Do  Veraione  Bibliornm  Luthcri '  (c.  4.  par.  53),  says  that  tbe  accu- 
sstions  directed  against  Walther  were  unfounded,  though  it  appeared 
that  the  Wittenberg  edition  was  sometimes  in  correct,  a  reproach 
however  to  which  the  Jena  edition  waa  likewise  liable.  Another 
k  of  Walther  was,  1,  •  Antwort  auf  die  Flaeianiscbe 
ben  Bericht  wider  die  Haus-Postili  Dr.  Lutbers.'  Ha 
2,  '  Bericht  vom  LTnterecbied  der  Biblien  und  anderer 
Bucher  Lutheri : '  8,  *  Register  aller  BUeber  und  Sohiifften  Lutheri, 
welche  in  die  XL  Teutache  Theil  und  VII.  Leteiniechs  xu  Witten- 
berg gctruckt  sind.  Item,  welche  in  dem  12 ten  Theil  getruckt 
werden  sollen,  nach  diesem  Register  vesredchnet,' 
1553.    Walther  died  about  1572,  but  Zeltner 


in  1702  the  faculty  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  D.D.  In  1703  ho  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and  in  the  following  year  he  waa 
invested  with  tbe  office  of  inspector  of  the  synagogue  of  tbe  Jews  in 
that  town.  During  some  time  he  was  Rector  Magoificus  of  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg,  where  he  died  in  1717.  His  principal  works 
are,  1,  '  Traetatua  de  Cultu  Dlrino  sanctuarii  Veteri*  Te*tamenti, 
quern  stando  fieri  oportebat ; '  2,  *  De  Duabua  Tabu  I  is  Lapidei* ; '  3, 
'De  quatuor  Poenarum  generibu*  apud  Hebraeo* ; '  4,  '  Disputations* 
VIII.  de  Plurulitate  pcraonarum  in  Diviuia,  ex  Geneai  (i.  26)  ;'  5, 
'  Disputationes  III.  de  lugrcasu  Saoerdoti*  summi  aolenni  Expiutionia 
die  in  Sanctum  Sanctorum  ; '  6,  '  Program  mala  V.  de  Semine  Abraha 
in  quo  benedicuntur  Omnea  Gentos.'  Walther  also  publi>bed  the 
beginning  of  tho  work  of  Mves*  Maimooideej  on  Circumcision,  with 
notes  and  a  Latin  translation. 

WALTHBR,  CHRISTOPH  THEODOSIUS,  wa*  born  at  Schild- 
berg,  in  Brandenburg,  in  1 600,  and  studied  divinity  at  Halle.  Frederie 
IV.,  king  of  Deumark,  haviug  applied  to  the  faculty  of  Halle  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  young  theologians  who  would  go  aa  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Danish  possessions  in  Eaat  India,  Walther  accepted 
the  invitation.  He  went  accordingly  to  Copenhagen  in  1705,  accom- 
panied by  Henry  Plutachow  and  the  celebrated  Bartholomew  Ztegeu- 
bajg.  They  arrived  at  Trsnquebar  on  the  9th  of  July  1706,  and  until 
then  the  Dane*  had  not  succeeded  in  propagating  Christianity  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  that  colony.  Walther,  after  having  learned 
Portuguese,  with  Tamul  and  several  other  Indian  dialects,  visited  the 
whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  hia  pious  zeal  waa  rewarded  with 
great  success.  He  founded  the  missionary  establishment  of  Maju- 
baram.  From  1735  bia  health  suffered  much  in  consequence  of  an 
endemic  fever.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1740.  Before  ho  reached 
Denmark,  he  died  at  Drcaden  on  the  27th  of  April  1741.  Walther 
published  '  Naohrichten  von  dem  Tranquebariachen  Missions- Wesen,' 
1726;  'The  Way  of  Salvation,'  in  Tamul,  Trsnquebar,  1727,  12mo, 
1731 :  this  work  is  sometimes  cited  undor  the  title  of  '  Refutation  of 
Mohammedanism ; '  'An  Abridgment  of  Ecclesiastical  History,'  in 
Tamul,  Trsnquebar,  1735;  '  Observationea Grammatics:  quibua  Linguto 
Tamulicm  Idioma  vulgar*  illustrator,'  Trsnquebar,  8vo,  1739;  '  Doc- 
trine  Temporum  Indies  ex  Libris  Indicis  et  Brahmarum  oum  Parali- 
pomrnia  recenUoriboa,'  in  Bayer'*  'HUtori*  Regni  Baotriani;'  •  Ellipaea 
Hebraicse,  aive  Do  Voctbus  quto  in  Codici  Hebraioo  perellinsin  suppri- 
muntur,"  pubUabed  by  Scbbttgeo,  Dresden,  8vo,  1740.  Walther  con- 
tributed to  tho  Portuguese  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  used  on 
the  ooaat  of  Coromandel  and  in  the  Portuguese  colonies.  (Niecaxn- 
pius,  Hittoria  Sfittumi*  Erangtlica  in  India  Oruntaii  ;  comp.  Schbtt- 

1  gen,  CommaUarii  de  Vila  et  A  gone  Chrittimi  Thtodosii  WaUheri, 

|  Halle,  1743.) 

WALTHER,  GEORG  CHBISTOPH,  a  German  jurisconsult,  waa 
born  in  1601,  at  Rothenburg,  formerly  an  imperial  town  on  the  Tauber 
in  Franconia.  In  1620  ha  went  to  Struaburg,  where  he  studied  lsw, 
snd  in  1628  ho  took  his  degrees  in  lsw  in  the  University  of  Altdorf. 
In  1631  the  senate  of  his  native  town  appointed  him  president  of  the 
chancery  of  justice,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1656.  As 
Walther  was  well  acquainted  with  tbe  public  law  of  Germany,  several 
princes  and  other  members  of  the  circle  of  Franconia  employed  him 
as  their  representative  during  the  different  diplomatics!  transactions 
which  cither  preceded  or  followed  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 
He  wrote:  1,  '  Hethodua  Jura  Studendi;'  2,  'Liber  de  Statu, 
Juribua  et  Privilegiia  Doctorum ; '  3,  *  De  Metatia  et  Hoepitstionibua 
Militnribu* ; '  4,  '  De  Renunciation*  Sucoeationum  vel  Hareditati* ;' 
6,  'Harmonia  Theologico- J  uridioo- Politico- Phiiosophioa,'  which  was 
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WALTHER,  CHRISTIAN,  a  German  divine  of  considerable  merit, 
wa*  born  in  1655.  at  Norkitten,  not  far  from  Konigsberg.  where  he 
began  hia  academio  studios,  which  he  continued  at  Leipzig,  and  finished 
at  Jen*.  He  took  hi*  degree  of  M.A.  at  Jena,  in  1677,  and  returned 
to  hi*  native  country,  where  he  held  eeveral  ecclesiastical  offices.  , 


WALTHER,  UE1NRICU  A'NDREAS,  bom  in  1606,  at  Kd 
berg  in  Howe,  became  minister  at  Worms  in  1729,  and  in  1733  ' 
waa  appointed  minister  at  St  Catherine  at  Frankfurt  on- the- Main.  In 
174 1  tbe  rank  of  senior  of  tho  Protestant  clergy  at  Frankfurt  waa  con* 
ferred  upon  him,  and  in  the  aame  year  the  faculty  of  Giessen  crested 
him  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  at  Frankfurt  in  1748.  His  principal 
I  work*  are  :  1,  '  DUputatio  ex  Antiquitate  Orientali  de  Zabiis;  2, 
'Disaertatio  de  Dominio  Hominis  in  Bruta,  ex  officii*  ejus  in  hujus 
Dominii  exercitio  observandi*  ; '  3,  '  Fiusterniss  bey  dem  vrrmeinten 
Lichte  der  Romisch-Catholischen  Lehre,  gegen  ein  von  eiuem  Jeauiten 
herau*  gegebenss  Buchlein,  genannt  Licht  in  dor  Finstcrui"* ; '  4. 
'Exegesis  Epiatola*  Judae;'  5,  «  Erste  Grtinde  der  Weisbsit  und 
Tugend.'  This  book  has  been  imitated  by  several  later  writer*,  and 
has  given  birth  to  an  excellent  work  for  the  use  of  children,  entitled 
•Lehren  der  Weisheit  und  Tugend;'  6,  •  Erlsuterter  Katechiemua.' 
He  edited  and  accompanied  with  a  preface  the  '  Frankfurter  Cato- 
chitcDua.' 

WALTHER,  MICHAEL,  born  in  1593,  was  the  son  of  John  Walther, 
a  rich  merchant  and  patrician  at  Nurnberg,  who  intended  to  bring  hia 
son  up  to  his  business,  for  which  purpose  he  sent  him  to  a  rich  mer- 
chant at  Thaa  in  Bohemia.  Young  Walther  however  disliked  trade, 
and  hia  father  had  him  educated  for  a  scholar.  In  1610  Walther 
went  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  first  studied  medi- 
cine, but  ho  afterwards  pursued  theological  studies  at  Oiessen,  Altdorf, 
and  Jens.  In  1618,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel, 
him  her  chaplain:  and  in  1622  her  Mil.  Duke  Julio* 
a  chair  of  divinity  in 
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Id  1626  Rudolph  Christian,  sovereign  count  of  Oaifrieslond,  conferred 
upon  him  the  dignity  of  general  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran  church 
in  hie  dominions.  Several  distinguished  works  on  divinity  which  ha 
published  during  the  course  of  these  years  had  inade  his  name  known 
Id  Germany,  and  the  univenitiu*  of  Ilostock  and  Wittenberg  both 
offered  him  a  chair  of  divinity,  which  however  he  declined.  However 
in  1612  be  accepted  an  inviution  of  Frederic,  Duke  of  Bruno  wtck- 
Luneberg,  who  appointed  him  general  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  his  duchy.  He  died  at  Zelle,  on  the  9th  of  February  1 662.  Ilia 
principal  works  are  : — 1,  '  llamua  et  Laqueus  Salomon!*,'  4  to,  Einden, 
1623;  2,  'Officina  Biblica,"  4to,  Nurnberg,  1636;  4to,  1664.  This 
book  shows  the  extensive  learning  of  the  author,  and  is  of  importance 
with  regard  to  the  Apocrypha ;  it  ol»o  gives  information  on  several 
writings  attributed  to  the  Apostles  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  3,  '  Horuiouia  totius  Soorae  Scripturae,  aive  Con- 
ciliate Locorum  Veteris  et  Novi  Teetamenti  apparent*  r  aibi  contro- 
dioentium,'  4to,  Nurnberg,  1037.  This  book  ran  through  seven 
editions  in  the  spaoo  of  seventeen  year..  4,  '  Tractatu*  de  Manna,1 
12mo,  Leiden,  1633;  5,  '  Exercitationes  Iilblicae,•  4to,  Nurnberg, 
1638;  6,  '  Quadrogena  Miaccllanearum  Tbeologicarutn ; '  this  book 
was  the  forerunner  of — 7, '  Ccnturia  Miscellanearum  Tbeologicarum ; ' 
4 to,  Nurnberg,  1046,  In  which  tho  author  discusses  one  bundled 
difficult  questions  concerning  divinity.  Similar  works  aro  : — 8, '  Liber 
singularis  Quaeeitorum  et  Hesponsorum  Tbeologicorum,  per  epistolas;' 

9,  '  Spicilegium  Con  tro  vermis  rum  illustrium  XXII.  de  Dei  Kotninibus;' 

10,  'Postilla  Mosaics,  oder  Erklaruug  ctlicbcr  HUtorieo,  Furbildcr, 
und  Spriiche  aus  den  Funf  Butuern  Mo»i* ; '  11,  •  Postilla  Evangelic*,' 
Ac;  12,  'Dtr  C.uldeoe  Schlussel  des  Alten,  und  der  siuae  Kern  des 
Neueu  TesUmeuts,  das  ist,  Onindliche  Erklaruug  der  tiefsinnigen 
Epistel  H.  Pauli  sn  die  liebraeer ; '  this  book  was  much  esteemed. 
The  learning  of  Walther  was  unanimously  acknowledged,  but  the 
length  of  his  works  and  his  want  of  tasto  in  the  arrangement  of  bis 
materials  wero  coudeuined.  Walther  bad  a  sun,  culled  Miciiakl 
WxLTUER.  like  bis  father,  who  was  born  at  Aurich  iu  1C3S,  and  who 
became  professor  of  mathematics,  and  afterwords  of  divinity,  iu  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  wbero  te  died  in  1002.  He  published 
several  good  works  both  on  mathematics  and  divinity.  The  principal 
are  :— 1,  'Disquisitio  Mathematics  de  mutuis  Sidorum  Hadiatiouibus 
quas  vulgo  Aspectus  vocant,'  4to,  Wittenberg,  1660  ;  2,  '  De  Harmon!* 
Muaice;  3,  'De  Novo  Lcgislatore  Cbristo  oontra  Sucinianos  et 
Arminianoe;  '  several  di»*crtetioua  on  comets,  the  golden  number, 
tho  tori  id  zone,  on  gtograpbical  longitude,  Ac. 

WALTHER,  or  GUALTE'RUS,  RUDOLPH,  was  born  at  Zurich 
in  the  year  1519.  After  having  studied  Protestant  divinity  in  seve- 
ral schools  in  Switzerland,  he  went  to  Mai  burg  in  1 1  esse,  and  made 
himself  known  ss  a  learned  divine  and  an  abla  negocistor  in  those 
politico- theological  transactions  which,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
either  troublod  or  quieted  Germany  during  the  16th  century.  He 
accompanied  the  landgrave,  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  of  Hesse,  to 
the  diet  of  Regeunburg  in  1541,  and  although  he  was  rather  young, 
the  landgrave  put  him  at  the  head  of  tho  Hos*i*u  divines  who  were 
present  at  tbe  diet.  At  Regentburg,  Walter  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Melancbthon,  Bucer,  Sturm,  and  other  eminent  theologians,  lie 
returned  to  Switzerland  in  the  same  year  (1511),  and  was  appointed 
head-muster  of  the  Schola  Carolina  at  Zurich  ;  in  the  following  year 
(1542)  he  was  chosen  minister  at  St  Peter  in  that  town,  where  he  died 
in  1546.  The  principal  works  of  Walther  are  :— 1,  'Apologia  Zvinglii-' 
Walther  became  soon  an  adherent  of  Zwingli,  and  more  than  once 
attacked  Luther.  2,  '  Mooomacbia  Davidis  et  Golistbi:'  this  is  a 
poem  written  iu  Latin  verse.  3,  '  Homiliae  in  totum  Novum  Tcsta- 
zncntum,'  published  by  Josias  Sitnler,  tbe  divine,  folio,  Zurich,  1591. 
Ho  bos  also  written— 4, '  Homiliae  in  Joannia  EpUtolas  :  in  12  Pro- 
phets* Minores  ;  in  Matthsoum ;  in  Marcum ;  in  Lucam ;  in  Acta 
Apostolorum ;  in  Epbtolam  ad  Romanos ;  in  Epistolam  ad  Coriuthios ; 
in  Epistolam  ad  Galatas ; '  and  a  great  number  more.  5,  '  Argument* 
omnium  tain  Veteris  quain  Novi  Tcstatneuti  Capitum ;  the  author 
bos  made  these  arguments  tbe  subject  of  an  elegiac  poem,  written  in 
Latin  verse.  6,  4  N  shale*,  Co  mood  i»  Sacra  ex  Samuele,'  l.  e.  25;  sod 
several  other  Latin  poems,  among  which  th.re  is  one  on  tho  learning 
of  the  German  nobility.  7,  '  Apologia  ad  Catholicsm  Ecclesiaui  pro 
Ulrico  Zvinglio,  ejusdemque  Ope  mm  Editions;'  S,  '  Tronslatio  Musis 
Fet.teteuchi,  cum  Argument!*,  Dispoiitionibu*,  et  Explicationibux ; '  9, 
'  Ulricl  Zvinglu  Libii  XXIV. ;'  th-s  is  a  Ijtlin  translation  of  Zwingli's 
sermons  and  other  writing*.  10,  'Waorhaftig  Bekenntniss  des  Kir- 
cbeudientte*  zu  Zurch  mit  gebiihrender  Antwort  snf  Lutheri  Yer- 
damtnui**  und  Schelten,'  in  Gerujon  and  Latin.  Walther's  netne.  is 
mentioned  among  the  most  eminent  German  diviues  of  the  16th 
century.  Some  say  that  tho  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  by  Valablus 
(Francois  Wotebled,  or  Gastcbled,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1547,  and  who 
translated  some  books  of  Aristotle)  is  made  by  Walther. 

WALTHER  VON  DEK  VOOELWE1DE,  one  of  tho  most  celebrated 
of  the  old  German  Minnesangers,  was  born  sometime  between  1 165  and 
1170.  His  birth-place  is  uncertain,  but  be  was  undoubtedly  a  German, 
and  most  probably  *n  Austrian,  as  it  was  at  Vienna,  ho  himself  tells 
us,  that  ho  acquired  tbe  art  of  poetry ;  and  he  there  found  his  first 
patron  in  Duke  Friedrich.  His  esrliest  poems  were  given  to  the 
world  about  1167,  and  he  continued  to  produce  them  until  1227. 
They  are  distinguished  by  *  depth  of  feeling,  a  rich  poetic  colouring,  *  | 
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I  lively  perception  of  tho  beauties  of  nature,  a  reverence  for  woman, 
devout  aspirations,  and  •  nervous  mascuUno  strength.    They  aro  by  no 
means  confined  to  minne,  or  lovoBong*.   Though  these  preponderate  in 
tho  early  pint  of  bis  cat  ear,  iu  bis  riper  years  ho  took  a  lively  iutercst 
in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  iu  bis  sougs  and  poems  endeavoured 
to  awaken  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  countrymen.   He  exhorted  them 
to  support  Philip  of  Swabis,  ss  emperor,  against  Otto  of  Brunswick ; 
be  lamented  over  the  disruption  of  the  empire,  and  the  decay  of  the 
old  customs,  discipline,  and  manhood;  he  complained  of  tbe  endeo- 
|  vours  of  the  pope  to  toko  advantage  of  the  civil  contests  iu  Germany 
to  extend  the  clerical  powers ;  and  he  called  upon  Philip  to  put  an  end 
I  to  all  this  confusion.    He  was  of  knightly  rank,  and  after  the  death  of 
I  hia  first  patron,  Friedrich,  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  through  Germany, 
I  at  length  took  up  his  residence  at  the  oourt  of  Hermann,  landgrave  of 
I  Thuriugia,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  poetical  contest  of 
'  the  Meistersiingers  on  tho  Wartburg.    On  the  accession  of  Friedrich 
von  Hohenstaufen  in  1212,  Walther  was  rewarded  with  *  fief.  In 
some  of  his  songs  he  praised  hi*  patron's  princely  virtues,  and 
exhorted  him  to  repress  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy ;  but  though  an 
oppoueut  to  the  worldly  ambition  of  the  priesbi,  he  continued  *  pious 
adherent  of  the  church.    In  1228-9  he  took  port  iu  tho  crusade  of 
Friedrich  II.,  and  is  supposed  about  the  same  time  to  have  composed 
his  poem  of  '  Freidauk.'    His  death  took  place  at  Wurzburg  soon 
after,  where  his  monument  was  fur  a  long  time  shown  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  cathedral,  but  ho*  now  disappeared.    By  hi*  contem 
poraries  he  was  highly  estimated;  Gottfried  of  Strassburg  in  hi* 
'  Tristan '  calls  him  the  master  of  song. 

His  works  have  been  often  reprinted.  L.  Uhlsnd  has  written  an  in- 
teresting account  of  bis  life,  and  tbe  character  of  his  poetry,  published 
in  1822.  Lschmann  has  edited  the  poems  exceedingly  well,  twice,  in 
1827  nnd  1S43 ;  Ksrl  Simrock  has  published  a  very  successful  transla- 
tion of  tbeui  from  the  old  German,  with  explanatory  notes  by  hinrnlf 
and  Wackerusgel,  in  1833;  and  in  1S1.S  they  were  again  translated 
and  annotated  by  F.  Koch,  from  Lachtnoun's  edition,  wherein  the 
earliest  known  copies  of  tho  original  hud  been  followed. 

WALTON,  BRIAN,  a  learned  prelate  of  tho  English  Church,  and 
editor  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  known  by  hi*  name,  was  born  in  1CU0,  at 
Cleveland,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yoradiire.  Ho  entered  first  Mag 
dalen  College,  and  afterwards  Peter  Home,  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1623 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  For  a  while  bo  is  aaid  to  bsvo  kept  a  school, 
and  at  the  some  tune,  or  afterwards,  to  have  served  as  curate  in  Suffolk, 
whence  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  acted  as  curate  at  Allhallows, 
Bread-street  He  was  then  presented  successively  to  the  rectories  of 
St.  Martin's  Orgar,  in  Candlewick  ward,  Loudon,  and  Sandon  in  hj»ex; 
and  before  1639,  at  which  time  he  commenced  D.D.,  he  was  prebendary 
of  St  Paul's  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  During  the  early  years  of  tbe 
quarrel  between  the  king  aud  tho  parliament,  and  tbe  cburob  and  tho 
puritan*,  Walton  mode  bimself  very  conspicuous  in  the  suits  be- 
tween tho  clergy  and  the  citizens  respecting  tithes  and  other  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  in  other  ways  obuoxious  to  the  winning  party. 
On  tho  ascendancy  of  the  puritans  he  was  consequently  treated  with 
much  rigour.  He  was  summoned  before  the  bar  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons  as  a  delinquent,  bis  livings  were  requeetered,  and  he  bimself 
wss  compelled  to  fly.  He  took  refuge  in  Oxford,  and  there  in  1645  bo 
wa»  incorporated  D.D.  At  Oxford  be  formed  the  plan  of  his  famous 
Polyglott  Bible,  and  commenced  the  collection  of  the  necessary 
materials ;  but  it  was  not  completed  till  some  year*  after  his  removal  to 
London,  whither  he  was  permitted  to  return  on  the  death  of  tbe  king. 

Walton'*  Polyglott  is  in  6  vol*,  large  folia  It  ws*  published  by 
auUcriptiou  (being,  it  is  believed,  tho  first  book  printed  in  England  in 
that  manner),  and  the  voluims  came  out  in  tbe  following  order  : — the 
first  volume  iu  September  1654,  the  second  in  July  1655,  the  third  in 
July  1656,  and  the  last  three  in  1657.  "And  thus,"  say*  Dr.  T wells 
('  Life  of  Pocock  *),  "  in  about  four  year*  wss  finished  the  English 
Polyglott  Bible,  the  glory  of  that  age  and  of  the  English  Church  and 
nation,  a  work  vastly  exceeding  all  former  attempts  of  that  kind,  and 
that  came  so  near  perfection  as  to  discourage  all  future  ones."  Some 
portions  of  this  Polyglott  ore  printed  in  scveu  languages,  all  open  at 
one  view.  No  one  book  is  given  in  nine  languages,  but  nino  language* 
are  used  iu  the  course  of  the  work,  namely,  Hebrew,  Cbaldce,  Sama- 
ritan, Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Etbiopic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  A  vast 
body  of  introductory  matter  is  in  tbe  first  volume,  and  the  sixth  is 
made  up  of  various  reading*,  critical  remark*,  Ac  Brian  Walton  waa 
^suited  by  a  number  of  man  who  formed  a  constellation  of  Oriental 
and  general  scholar*,  such  a*  perhaps  have  appeared  together  at  no 
other  period  during  tho  wbulo  history  of  our  country.  One  of  these 
men  was  Dr.  Edmund  Cos  tell,  who  published  bis  '  Lexicon  Hopta- 
lotton '  in  1609,  2  vol*,  folio.  Tbi*  is  a  lexicon  of  the  seven  Oriental 
es  occurring  in  Walton'*  Polyglott,  and  it  has  grammars  of  all 
anguages  prefixed.  It  generally  accompanies  tho  Polyglott, 
which  can  hardly  be  pronounood  complete  without  it  Walton's  work 
is  by  no  means  equal  In  appearance  to  the  three  preceding  Polyglotts 
(the  Complutensian,  the  Antwerp,  and  the  Parisian),  but  in  point  of 
solid  usefulness  to  the  biblical  scholar  it  is  far  beyond  any  one  of  tbem. 
The  eight  volumes  form  an  extraordinary  collection  of  aide  for  study- 
ing tb*  original  icriLtures.  It*  history  U  recorded  at  length  in  Arch- 
deacon Todd's  '  Memoirs  of  tho  Life  and  Writings  of  tbe  Right  ltev. 
Walton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Che.ter,'  2  vols.  8vo,Londoo, 
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18J1  ;  a  work  which  rnmprbo's  also  notice*  of  »H  Walton'*  coidjutors. 
JJr.  John  Owen  having,  iti  115.10,  published  frome  '  Considerations '  on 
tho  Prolegomena  and  Appendix  of  the  Polvglott,  Walton  published  a 
reply,  tho  nmpU  tills  of  which  will  itifSeinntly  explain  the  nature  of 
tb*  controversy :—' The  Comidenitor  Considered;  or  *  hrief  view  of 
certain  Consideration*  upon  the  Biblia  Polyglotta,  the  Prolegomena, 
and  Appendix.  Wherein,  among  other  thing*,  tlio  certainty,  integrity, 
ami  the  divine  authority  of  the  original  text  U  defended  against  the 
consequence*  of  Atheist*,  Papists,  Anti  Scripturirts,  ftc.,  inferred 
from  the  variou*  realings  ai.d  novelty  of  the  Hebrew  points,  by  the 
author  of  the  said  Consideration*.  The  Biblia  Polyglotta  and  trans- 
lations therein  exbibiteil,  with  the  various  readings.  Prolegomena,  and 
Appendix,  vindicated  from  bin  unpersons  and  calumnies;  and  the 
question*  about  the  purjctuation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  various 
readings,  and  the  ancient  Hebrew  character,  briefly  handled,"  Kvo,  1059. 
In  1055  Dr.  Walton  had  published  an  '  Introductio  nd  lectioncm  lingua- 
rum  Oricntalium.' 

Shortly  after  tlio  Restoration  Walton  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  in  1061  he  was  created  Bishop  of  Chester.  But  his  enjoy- 
ment of  this  honour  was  very  brief.  He  wbb  ins*..-,  Ucd  on  the  11th  of 
September,  and  ho  died  soon  after  his  return  from  the  ceren.ony,  at 
his  houso  in  Alden-gate-itrcct,  London,  on  the  29th  of  November 
1681. 

WALTON,  IZAAK,  the  '  Father  of  Angling.'  was  born  at  Stafford, 
on  the  9ih  of  August  151>3.  The  register  <f  baptism*  and  burials 
supplie*  the  name  of  hia  father,  one  Jervis  Walton,  who  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  rank  of  a  yeoman.  Nothing  more  in  known  of  this 
person,  except  that  he  died  in  the  year  1503-67,  leaving  his  son  Izaak, 
it  is  supposed,  an  orphan. 

From  the  time  of  Walton's  birth  up  to  the  ago  of  twenty  nothing  is 
known  of  him.  It  is  presumed  that  ha  was  apprenticed  to  a  relation 
of  the  same  name  who  dwelt  in  Whitecbapel,  and  is  described  as  a 
►  cmpster,  or  hosier,  but  the  identity  of  trades  seem*  to  bo  tho  solo 
ground  for  this  conjecture.  Ho  must  however  soon  after  the  age  of 
twenty  have  been  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account;  for  in  1024 
,^ir  John  Hawkins  state,  on  the  authority  of  a  deed  in  hi*  poiaewlun, 
that  ''  Walton  dwelt  on  tho  north  aide  of  Fleet  Street,  in  a  house  two 
<]<*or*  we*',  of  Chancery  Line,  and  abutting  on  a  messuage  known  by 
the  eif-n  of  the  <  Harrow,' "  and  that  his  h-  uae  wa*  then  iu  the  joint 
occupation  of  himself  and  a  ho-irr  called  John  Mason.  About  1023 
(a  year  before  the  date  of  this  deed)  Walton  states  that  he  flr»t  began 
"a  happy  affinity"  with  the  family  of  hit  Erst  wife,  ltachel  Floud,  a 
descendant  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  He  was  marriod  to  this  lady  on 
the  27th  of  December  10'iO. 

It  wa*  doubtless  owing  te  thin  marriage  that  Walton  first  became 
interested  about  Hooker,  the  author  of  the  'Law*  of  Ecclesiastical 
IVlity,"  George  Crantm-r,  his  wifo's  uncle,  having  been  Hooker's  puj.il. 
t'ranmer  no  doubt  orally  communicated  tho  materials  r<>r  tho  ad- 
mirable Life  of  Hooker  which  Walton  wrote  during  hi*  reaidenco  with 
Dr.  Morley  in  1002  :  it  was  not  however  published  until  1005. 

We  owe  the  Life  of  Dr.  Donne  to  another  local  connection.  Walton'* 
house  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Duncan  in  the  West,  of  which 
l>onne  was  vicar.  A  elo^o  intimacy  oi.aued  between  the  n,  and  we 
hud  Walton  attending,  with  other  friend.*,  on  Donne's  death-bed  in 
1031,  and  aUo  that  Wultcn  wroto  an  elegy  on  hi*  friend,  which  was 
printed  at  the  end  of  Donne's  poems  published  by  bi*  aon  in  1633. 
Thin  elegy  seems  to  be  Walton's  first  avowed  literary  effort,  and  in  it 
be  apeak*  of  Donne'a  "powerful  preaching,"  and  calls  himself  hia 
"convert,"  which  give*  n  clue  to  the  Intimacy  between  Walton  and 
Donne.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  requested-  Walton  to  collect  material*  for 
a  life  of  Donne,  which  Sir  Henry  himself  bod  thought  of  writing,  but 
his  death  in  16.'.9  put  an  end  to  the  design.  Walton  however,  hearing 
that  Dr.  Donne's  sermons  wer-  to  bo  published  without  a  prefatory 
life,  determined  on  writing  it  him»tlf,  and  in  tho  introduction  to  the 
Life,  published  with  the  Sermon*  in  1840,  he  fully  explains  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  become  Donne's  biographer. 

Previous  to  this  publication  Walton  had  removed  into  Chancery- 
lane,  a  few  doors  from  Fleet-street,  where  hia  wife  gave  birth  to  two 
■one,  both  of  whom  however  died.  In  August  ItjtO,  soon  after  the 
birth  of  an  infant  daughter,  hi*  wife  also  died.  These  heavy  affliction* 
•em  to  have  had  a  great  .  ffect  up-  n  Walton,  for  in  1(514  he  left 
Chauc  ry-lane,  and  up  to  the  year  1(551  hi*  residence  U  wholly  un- 
certain;  all  his  publications  during  this  period  were  two  commen- 
datory copies  of  vensea,  and  an  address  to  Quarles'a  '  Kclogues.'  About 
1047  he  married  Anne  Ken,  half-sister  of  the  non-conformist  biahop 
of  that  name.  In  164S  he  bad  a  daughter  born,  and  in  18.10  a  son, 
who  died  after  a  few  month*.  Walton's  fourth  and  surviving  son, 
Isaac,  was  born  in  1851,  In  this  same  year  Walton  published  a 
collection  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton'*  letter*,  poems,  Ac,  under  the  title  of 
'Keliqniic  Wottoniann-,'  to  which  ho  prvfixod  tho  Life  of  Wotton.  Ho 
i*  also  believed  to  have  edited  '  Tho  Hcroo  of  Lorengoe,'  a  translation 
from  the  Spanish  of  Gracian,  by  Sir  John  SkefEngton,  which  appeared 
In  1652,  and  to  which  is  prefixed  a  preface  signed  1.  W.,  which  bear*  all 


gnlshed  this  period  of  bis  life;  the  '  Leaser  George  '  having  been  con- 
fide.! to  his  care  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  by  Charles  li.,  for  safe 
Ariimole  elcUila  this  service  in  hle'Hratory 

"  well 


and  declare*  that  Walton 


the  marks  of  having  proceeded  from  Walton's  pen. 

Walton  htd  by  bis  marria-o  connection*  identified  him-elf  with 
the  Royalist  party,  and  tho  strongly  expressed  approval  of  Charles  I. 
of  tho 'Life  of  Donne,' combined  with  other  circumstance*,  rendered 
in  a  difficult  and 


conveyance  to  London, 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,' 
known,  and  a*  well  bsloved  of  all  good  men.' 

In  1853  the  work  upon  which  hi*  fame  principally  rests  appeared— 
'  The  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man' a  Recreation,'  a  work 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Harri*  Nicolas,  "whether  eoniidered a* 
a  treatise  ou  the  art  of  angling,  or  a*  a  beautiful  pastoral,  abounding  in 
exquisite  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  in  eentiments  of  tho  purest 
morality,  and  in  an  unaffected  love  of  the  Creator  and  hie  work*, 
has  long  been  ranked  among  the  moot  popular  composition*  in  our 
language.'*  In  1054  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Hcliquire  '  and  In  1855 
the  second  of  the  '  Angler '  appeared.  Between  this  period  and  1658 
all  trace  of  Walton  is  lost.  In  165-4  Dr.  Donne's  Life  wa*  first  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  work.  At  the  Restoration,  two  year*  afterward*, 
Walton  testified  his  joy  by  addressing  an  '  Humble  Eclogue'  on  the 
subject  to  Alexander  Brume,  priuted  with  that  writer's  poems,  and 
published  in  1801. 

During  the  troubled  time*  preceding  the  Restoration,  Walton  had 
becomo  intimate  with  Drs.  Morley  and  Sanderson,  who  were  now 
elevated  to  the  respective*  see*  of  Worcester  and  Lincoln.  Another 
friend  of  Walton's,  Dr.  King,  was  al«o  reinstated  in  the  see  of  Chiche*- 
ter.  In  1002,  having  again  become  a  widower,  ho  left  hi*  residence, 
which  appears  to  havo  bi  en  lu  Clerkcnwcll,  and  went  to  resid*  with 
Dr.  Morley,  who  was  just  then  made  Bishop  of  Winchester.  At  this 
time  also  he  took  the  lease  of  a  houae  in  Paternojt-?r-row,  called  the 
Croas  Key*,  which  was  burned  down  in  the  great  fire. 

In  1070  the  '  Life  of  George  Herbert '  was  published,  for  the  mate- 
rial* of  which  be  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Henchman,  Bishop  of  London. 
!  A  collected  edition  of  the  '  Live*'  also  appeared  at  this  time. 

In  1073  Walton  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  daughter  Anne 
married  to  Dr.  William  Hawkins,  a  prebendary  of  Winchester 
CatbedraL  Walton'*  son  Ls  supposed  to  have  been  educated  by  hit 
maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Ken,  also  a  prebendary  of  the  same  cathedral, 
for  in  1 075  we  find  them  travelling  abroad  together,  a  tonr  on  the 
Continent  forming  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  those  day*. 
Young  Walton  was  soon  after  admitted  at  Christchurch.  Oxford.  In 
l«7fl  Charles  Cotton,  Walton*  Well-known  coadjutor  in  the  later 
edition*  of  the  'Complete  Angler'  (Cotton  contributing  ft  treatise  on 
fly-fishing  to  that  work),  comes  into  notice.  [Cottoh,  Ciiahles-I  He 
built  the  fUhing-bous©  on  tho  bank*  of  the  Dove,  near  his  own  house, 
!  Bercaford  Hall,  and  there  Walton'*  old  age  found  the  case  and  retire- 
I  tnent  which  he  so  well  deserved.  In  tho  year  1678  hi*  last  literary 
efforts  appeared;  the  Lifo  of  his  friend  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  an 
introduction  to  a  poem  by  John  Chalkbill,  entitled  'Thealina  and 
Clcarchu*,'  concerning  which  strange  mistakes  have  been  made.  Many 
person*  attributed  it  to  Walton  himself,  but  Sir  Harri*  Nicola*  has 
proved  that  tho  family  of  Walton'*  second  wife  intermarried  with  a 
family  of  this  name,  and  throngh  them  the  poem  came  into  Walton'* 
bunds.  An  anonymoa*  tract,  printed  in  16S0,  entitled  'Love  and 
Truth,"  is  attributed  to  Walton,  but  upon  slender  authority.  Walton 
died  at  the  houso  of  bis  son  in-law,  during  a  severe  frost,  on  the  15th 
of  December  1683,  ond  lie*  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Walton's  son  became  a  canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  is  said  to 
have  contributed  largely  to  Walker'*  '  Suffering*  of  the  Clergy,'  and 
to  have  most  hospitably  received  Bishop  Ken  when  deprived  of  bi* 
bishopric  Ho  died  December  29,  1710,  and  Anno  Walton  in  1715. 
There  are  no  descendant*  of  tho  namo  of  Walton  living.  A  good 
portrait  of  '  Old  Izaak,'  by  Houseman,  waa  bequeathed  by  a  descendant 
to  the  National  Gallery. 

There  are  many  edition*  of  the  'Complete  Angler,'  from  that  of 
1653  to  the  present  time.  That  of  1833  U  a  »plrndid  work  in  two 
quarto  volume*,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicola*,  who  ha*  written  the  flr»t 
good  Life  of  Walton.  There  waaaUo  an  edition  of  all  Walton'*  work* 
by  Major,  in  1823.  Dr.  Zouch  wrote  a  poor  Lifo  of  Walton,  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  hi*  *  Lives," 

WALWORTH,  SIR  W.   [Richard  II.] 

WANLL'Y,  REV.  NATHANIEL,  i*  tho  author  or  compiler  or  a 
work  which  first  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  1678,  aud  ha*  been 
often  reprinted  in  various  form*,  entitled  'Wonder*  of  tho  Little 
World."  Tho  Lttlo  world  i*  the  microcosm,  man,  and  the  work  con- 
sist* of  a  largo  collection  of  remarkable  »toric*  illustrative  of  human 
nature.  They  are  selected  bowove-r  with  no  judgmeut  :  incredibilities 
and  exploded  fictions  ant  a*  welcomo  to  the  omnivorous  collector  a* 
the  best  established  facts;  and  the  book  in  truth  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  Wanley  wo*  born  at  Ijeicester  in  1033,  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  took  his  degree  of  ll.A.  in  1653,  that  of  SLA.  in  1657; 
seem*  then  to  havo  beeu  appointed  miniiter  at  Beeby  in  Leicester- 
shire, which  ho  wa*  when  he  published  at  London,  in  1C5S,  a  tract 
entitled  1  Vox  Dei,  or  the  Greit  Duty  of  Self-Reflection  upon  a  Man's 
own  Way*;'  afterward*  became  vicar  of  Trinity  Church  in  Coventry, 
and  died  in  10S-0. 

WANLEY,  HUMPHREY,  wa*  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Wanley,  and  wa*  born  at  Coventry,  21st  of  March  1C72.  He  i*  aaid  to 
have  been  first  intended  for  a  limner,  and  afterward*  to  have  been  put 
to  some  tr.de;  but  he  had  been  early  smitten  with  a  taste  for  the 


study  of  oil  book*  and  other  antiquities;  ond  beside*,  he  had 
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evidently  a  constitutional  dislike  or  incapacity  for  any  sort  of  regular  | 
occupation.  Marin?  however  acquired  a  great  skill  in  old  handwriting 
(in  tl>«  ciiltiratioM  of  which  lie  may  have  boon  a*»i«tcd  by  what  he  haii 
learned  of  the  aii  of  limning,  this  accomplishment  recommended  bim 
to  tho  notice  of  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then  Ilishop  <>f  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  (nffrrwards  of  Woror*t<  r),  and  that  prelate  dent  him  to  j 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  He  proved  of  great  service  to  Dr.  Mill,  tho 
principal,  bv  the  assistance  he  gsve  him  in  making  hit  collation  of  the 
various  reading  of  tho  Greek  New  Teatatnont  (publi.hed  in  1707). 
After  this  be  was  taken  into  tho  aervico  of  Dr.  Charlctt,  matter  of 
University  College,  who  kept  him  at  his  own  lodging*,  and  seems  to 
have,  employed  him  in  transcribing,  compiling,  abridging,  and  other  1 
ruch  work.  C'harlett  also  got  bim  appointed  one  of  the  under  keepers 
of  the  l'odlemn  Library  ;  :ind  ha  took  a  principal  part  in  drawing  up 
the  Indexes  to  tho  Catalogue  of  Manuscript*,  the  Latin  preface  to 
■which  is  of  his  composition.  He  then  left  Oxford,  and  removing  to 
London,  became  secretary  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  His  next  employment  was  aa  assistant  to  Dr.  Hickes, 
th«  eminent  AngloSixon  scholar,  for  whom  he  travelled  over  the 
kingdom  in  search  of  manuscripts  in  that  language,  and  drew  up  in 
Kngi:eh  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  those  contained  in  the  public  and 
privato  libraries  and  other  depositories  visited  by  him,  which,  after  it 
had  been  translated  into  Latin  by  another  hand,  was  printed  in 
Hickcs's  'Thesaurus  Linguarum  Vetemra  Septentrionaliom,'  3  torn., 
folio,  Oxon.,  1 705,  and  forms  the  third  volnmo  of  that  great  work. 
This  is  Wanley  s  principal  performance  ;  and  it  it  admitted  to  be  done, 
all  circumstances  considered,  with  diligence,  care,  and  competent 
learning.  His  laBt  employment  wa»  »»  librarian  to  Harley,  earl  of 
Oxford,  the  founder  of  the' famous  Harleian  collection  of  printed  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  to  his  son,  the  second  earl,  both  of  whom  were 
highly  satisfied  with  his  services  in  that  capacity.  He  compiled  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts,  which  waa  first  printed  in  17152,  as  far 
as  t  i  No.  210".  Among  tho  Lansdowno  manuscripts,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  very  curious  Dtary,  kept  by  Wanley,  from  March  1715, 
till  within  a  fortnight  of  bis  death,  mostly  of  proceedings  connected 
with  the  Hnrlctan  library.  Several  extracts  from  it  are  printed  in 
Nicholas  ■  Literary  Annedote*  of  the  Kighteenth  Century.'  The  only 
separate  work  published  by  Wanley  is  a  translation  (from  tho  French) 
of  Ostervald'a  'Grounds  and  Principles  of  tho  Christian  Religion,' 
whl  h  appeared  at  London  in  an  8vo  volume,  in  1704. 

Wanley  was  twice  married  :  first  to  a  widow  with  several  children ; 
the  eecond  time,  only  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  to  a  very  young 
woman.  Ho  was  carried  off  by  dropsr,  6th  July  1726,  when  it  was 
found  that  bo  bad  left  all  he  had,  which  aaounwd  to  something  con- 
sidcrnblc,  to  his  widow. 

There  are  many  letters  relating  to  Wanley,  principally  from  hia  con- 
temporary and  fellow  tntiipiarian  Hearne.  in  the  '  Letters  of  eminent 
Persons  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  from  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian.' published  (by  Dr.  Bliss)  in  3  vols.  8vo,  in  1813.  And  there 
aro  Btveral  of  Wanley' s 


tho 


letters  in  tho  volume  lately  printed  for 
Camden  Society,  entitled  '  Original  Utters  of  eminent  Literary 
a  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Sir  Honry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,'  &c,  4to, 
IS  13. 

WANSLEBEN.  JOHANN  MICHAEL,  ton  or  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Erfurt  in  1G35.  After  studying  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Kunigsborg,  he  was  successively  private  tutor,  soldier,  and 
vajabend  ;  at  last  he  attached  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  tho 
Ethiopia,  to  Ludolf,  at  whose  request  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
London.  The  object  of  this  excursion  was  to  superintend  the  printing 
of  Ludolf  a  '  Lexicon  Ethiopicum,'  which  wu  publi*hed  at  London  in 
16C1.  Wnndeben  was  also  employed  during  his  residence  in  England 
by  Edmund  Caatell,  as  an  assistant  in  compiling  bis  '  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton.' 

Wxnsleben,  on  his  return  to  Erfurt,  waa  sent  by  Duke  Ernst  of 
Gotba,  at  Ludolf's  suggestion,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  Egypt  and  Abysrinia.  He  performed  the  Egyptian  part 
of  the  uudertalting,  hut  returned  to  Europe  without  attempting  to 
penetrate  into  Abyssinia.  He  landed  at  Leghorn  in  February  1665, 
aud  proceeded  to  Home,  whero  he  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Dominican  order.  In 
1070  he  visited  Paris,  and  was  sent  to  Egypt  by  Colbert,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  Information  respecting  "the  state  of  the  country  and 
purchasing  manuscripts.  He  landed  at  Damiettain  March  1671,  and 
left  Cairo  for  Constantinople  in  September  1673.  Ho  visited  in  suc- 
cession the  Coptic  convents  of  the  Delta,  the  Faium,  tho  deserts  of 
St.  Mncarius  and  SU  Anthony,  in  starch  of  manuscripts,  and  ascended 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Esneh.  He  mado  several  excursions  from  Constan- 
tinople into  Asia  Minor,  and  waa  preparing  to  return  to  Egypt  when 
he  waa  recalled  to  France.  He  reached  {'aria  in  April  1676;  but 
instead  of  obtaining  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  a  bishopric  or  pro- 
fessorship of  Oriental  lauguages,  he  waa  called  to  account  for  the 
moneys  entrusted  to  his  disposal,  and  disgraced  for  misapplying  them. 
After  soliciting  in  vutn  a  grant  of  public  money  to  enable  him  to  print 
tho  Etbiopic  works  he  had  collected,  bis  necetsitita  obliged  him  to 
acvept,  in  1673,  the  office  of  vicar  in  a  village  near  Fontalnebleau, 
whers  lie  died,  on  the  12th  of  June  1679. 

Ludolf,  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the  •  History  of 


Ethiopia,'  speaks  slightingly  of  Wanslehen,  but  hit  opinion  may  have 
been  biassed  by  the  conduct  of  his  f  irmer  acholar ;  he  must  have 
entertained  som»  r<  spect  for  WaneLbcn's  acquirements  when  ho  sent 
him  to  London  to  carry  his  Ethiopic  Grammar  and  Lexicon  through 
the  1 1 re**,  Th»  publi«hed  work*  of  Wanslehen  are — 1,  *  Index  Latinos 
in  Jobi  Ludolfi  Lexicon  vEthiopico-Latinum ;  Appendix  iEtbiopico- 
Latlna,  Liturgia  8.  Dio»oori,  Patriarohae  Alexandrini,  yEthiop.  et  Lat.,' 
4to,  Londini,  1661  ;  2,  '  Conspectus  Operum  y£thiopleornm  quae  ad 
exendendum  parata  habebat  Wanalebius,'  4to,  Paris.  1671  ;  3,  '  R»la- 
riono  dello  stato  preseute  dell'  Egitto,'  12mo,  Parts,  1671 ;  4,  'Nouvelle 
Relation,  on  forme  de  Journal,  <f  un  Voyage  fait  en  Egypt*  en  1672  ct 
1673,'  Paris,  11)77.  This  edition  enters  much  more  into  detail  than 
the  Italian  version:  an  English  translation  from  the  French  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1678.  5,  '  Histoire  de  l'Egliso  d' Alexandria  fondle 
par  St.  Maro.  q«*  nous  appelons  cell*  des  Jacobites  Cnptes  d'Egypte, 
Aerite  au  Caire  memo  en  1072  et  1673/  12mo,  Pari*,  1«77.  This  work 
professes  to  be  a  compilation  from  Coptic  writers.  Besides  these,  a 
manuscript  account  of  Wansleben's  first  expedition  to  Egypt  was 
transmitted  to  Qotha.  Possibly  the  pamphlet  published  in  London  in 
1679.  entitled  'A  Brief  Account  of  tho  Rebellions  and  Bloodshed 
occ  isioocd  by  tho  anti  Christian  practices  of  tho  Jesuits  and  other 
Popish  Emissaries  in  the  Empire  of  /Ethiopia :  collcct-d  out  of  a 
manuscript  history  written  in  I-atio,  by  J.  Michael  Wansleben,  a 
learned  Papiat,'  may  have  been  complied  from  his  narrative.  A  manu- 
script entitled  '  Diarinm  eonseriptuin  h  J.  M.  Wanalebio,  Sommerdano 
Thuring.  ab  anno  1654/  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Ducal  Library 
at  Weimar. 

(IlioyrapKie  UniwitUe  ;  Joeher.  AUgrmeine*  Oelekrlen  Lexicon  ; 
Prefaces  toCotteir*  Lexicon  Jftptaatiltvn.  and  Ludolfs  second  ediUon 
of  his  Aithinpic  Grammar  and  Ltjncm  ;  fiourcllt  Motion  daa  Voyagt 
fait  en  ifcrv***.  Paris,  1«»3.) 

WAR  HECK,  PEliKIN.   tHimnT  VII.] 

WARBURTON,  ELIOT  BARTHOLOMEW  OEOROE,  eldest  ton  of 
the  late  Major  O.  Warburton,  of  Aughrim,  county  Calwty,  Inspector- 
Oenersl  of  Constabulary  in  Ireland,  was  born  in  1810  :  he  represented 
a  branch  of  an  old  Cheshiro  family.  He  received  hia  early  education 
at  home  aud  under  the  care  of  a  tutor ;  then  entered  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  but  after  his  second  term  he  migrated  to  Trinity,  where 
hia  degree.  He  waa  subsequently  c-ill'd  to  the  bar,  but  toon 
to  practise,  tnd  turned  hit  attention  to  the  care  and  Improve- 
ment of  his  Irish  estates.  He  first  became  known  to  the  world  as 
an  author  by  his  captivating  work  on  the  East  and  Eastern  Travel, 
entitled  the  '  Crescent  and  the  Cross,'  which  was  first  published  in 
18-15.  This  work  at  once  acquired  unusual  popularity,  and  is  now  (1857) 
in  the  13th  edition.  It  was  followed  in  1849  by  Ins  '  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Cavalier*,'  a  brilliant  hittory  and  vindication  of  tho  gnllsut 
prince,  who  so  chivalrously  distinguished  him«elf  in  the  civil  war 
under  Charles  I.  He  next  published  'Reginald  Hastings,'  a  romanoe 
referring  to  and  illustrative  of  the  same  period.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
edited  tho  '  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  contemporaries.' 
His  last  work,  which  was  published  after  hit  death,  it  entitled '  Darieo. 
or  the  Merchant  Prince ;'  it  is  a  tale  founded  on  the  colony  ettablithed 
abont  the  uiiddlo  of  the  17th  century  by  a  Scottish  adventurer  named 
Paterson,  on  that  portion  of  the  northern  coast  of  Sooth  America 
which  abuts  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  is  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Darjen.  Mr.  Eliot  Warburton  married  a  daughter  of  the  lata 
E.  Grove,  Esq.,  of  Shenstone  Park,  Staffordshire,  and  niece  of  Sir 
E.  Cradock  Hartopp,  Ban,  by  whom  he  left  issue,  two  sons.  He 
was  lost  in  the  ill-fated  ship  Amazon,  which  was  burnt  off  the  Laud's 
End,  January  4,  1852. 

WARBURTON,  WILLIAM,  a  very  distinguished  English  prelate, 
was  bom  on  the  24th  of  December  )  693,  at  Newark,  and  was  the 
•ldor  of  the  two  tons  of  Mr.  George  Warburton,  an  attorney  of  that 
place,  who  held  the  office  of  town-clerk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Hobman,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  liorougb.  Toe 
family  was  originally  from  the  county  of  Chester.  Warburton  a  grand- 
father, also  an  attorney,  who  had  taken  the  royalist  tide  in  the  civil 
war,  waa  the  firat  of  them  that  tattled  in  NewarkL 

Warbutton  lost  bis  father  when  ho  was  only  eight  years  old ;  so 
that  the  care  of  bis  education  fell  upon  his  mother,  who  was  left  with 
the  charge  of  three  daughters  besides  her  two  sons,  aud  who  survived 
her  huaband  many  years.  Being  designed  for  the  profession  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  received  the  usual  grammar  education,  first 
at  the  school  of  Okeham  in  Rutlandshire,  under  Mr.  Wright,  who 
afterwards  became  vicar  of  Cambden  in  Gloucestershire,  then  at  that 
of  hia  nativo  town,  which  was  taught  by  a  cousin  of  hit  own  of  the 
samo  name.  On  leaving  school,  in  1715,  he  waa  placed  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Kirke,  an  attorney,  at  Bast  Markham  in  Nottinghamshire,  with 
whom  he  continued  till  April  1719,  when  he  set  up  in  business  for 
himself  at  Newark.  But  a  lore  of  reading  and  study  bad  early  taken 
of  him  :  his  professional  success,  probably  Impeded  by 
tastes,  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  considerable;  and  at  length, 
having  made  np  his  mind  to  enter  the  church,  he  received  deacon's 
orders  from  Dawes,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1723. 

He  now  also  published  his  first  literary  performance,  a  12mo  volume 
of 1  Miscellaneous  Translations,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  Roman  Poets, 
Orators,  and  Historians.'   In  1726  he  received  priest's  ore: 
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to  wbom  be  had  dedicated  his  book,  wan  instituted  to  hi*  first  prefer- 
meot.  the  email  vicarage  of  Gryesly  in  hi*  Dative  county.  It  waa  in 
the  end  of  tbie  samo  year  al«o  that  be  cauie  to  Loudon,  and  formal 
what  we  may  call  hie  tint  literary  connexion,  which  waa  witii  Theo- 
bald, Concanen,  and  other*,  then  chiefly  held  together  and  bunded  into 
a  tort  of  confederacy  by  their  common  hostility  to  Pope,  under  tbe 


ico urge  of  whoee  satire  they  bad  moat  of  them  smarted.  Warburton 
entered  into  all  the  animosities  of  bia  aaaociates,  and  in  particular  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  indito  an  epiatle  to  Coocanen,  datod  January 


2nd,  1726  (that  ie,  1727),  in  which  bo  .aid  that  Dryden  boriowed  for 
want  of  leiaure,  and  Pope  for  want  of  genius,  and  which,  much  to  bia 
•anoyance,  was  published  long  afterwards,  in  1766,  by  Akenaide  the 
poet,  whom  he  had  offended,  from  tbe  original,  discovered  in  1750  by 
Dr.  Gavin  Knight  of  the  British  Museum,  in  fitting  up  a  house  in 
Crane  court,  I'l.e.  street,  where  it  is  supposed  Concanen  bad  lodged. 
(See  AkenaicVs  '  Ude  to  Thomas  Edwards,  Esq.,'  and  Bucke's  '  Life  of 
Akenaide.'  pp.  US  171.)  Warburtou's  connexion  with  Theobald  at 
this  time  also  led  him  to  furnish  some  notes  to  that  gentleman's 
edition  of  Sbakspere,  which  appeared  in  1733. 

In  1727  Warburton  publuhed,  in  12mo,  his  'Critical  and  Philoso- 
phical Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miraclrs ;'  and  tbe 
aama  year  hia  only  contribution  to  the  literature  of  bis  original  pro- 
fession, a  treatise  entitled  '  The  Legal  Judicature  in  Chancery  stated.' 
The  latter  work  appeared  anonymously,  and  is  statt  d  to  hare  been  under- 
taken at  tho  }  articular  request  of  Samuel  Burroughs,  Esq.,  afterwards 
a  master  is  chancery,  who  put  tbe  materials  into  Warburton'*  hands. 
In  Reed's'  Law  Catalogue,'  London,  1809.  it  is  described  as  "  said  to  be 
written  by  Master  Spicer,  but  generally  ascribed  to  Lord  King." 

In  April  1728,  Warburton.  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  was 
placed  in  tho  king's  list  of  master*  of  art*  for  creation  at  Cambridge,  on 
his  majesty"*  visit  to  the  uuiver.ity  ;  aud  in  June  tbe  same  year  he  wo*, 
presented  by  tbe  same  friend  and  patron  to  tho  rectory  of  Burnt  or 
Brant  Brougbton,  near  Newark.  Ilia  next  publication  of  any  im- 
portance, and  the  first  which  made  him  generally  known,  did  not 
sppear  till  1730 — bia  famous  treatise  entitled  '  The  AlJianoe  between 
Church  nod  State;  or,  tbe  Necessity  and  Equity  of  an  Established 
Religion  and  a  Test  Law  demonstrated  from  the  Essence  and  End  of 
Civil  Society,  upon  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations'  This  work  equally  startled  and  offeuded  one  party  by 
it*  conclusions  and  their  opponents  by  it*  mode  of  arriving  at  them ; 
but  it  baa  come,  we  believe,  to  bo  very  generally  accepted  by  moderate 
churchmen  as  tbe  aoundest  vindication  of  national  religious  establish- 
ments. It  was  described  by  Bishop  Horaley,  half  a  century  after  its 
appearance,  as  "  one  of  the  finest  specimen*  that  are  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  any  language,  of  aciuntifio  reasoning  applied  to  a  political 
subject." 

In  January  of  the  following  year  1733,  Warburton  publuhed  tho 
first  volume,  containing  tbo  first  three  books,  of  his  great  work, 
'The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated  on  the  Principles  of 
a  Religious  Deist,  from  the  Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
State  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.'  It 
immediately,  as  waa  to  be  expeoted,  raised  a  storm  of  controversy, 
which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
had  to  defend  himself  against  Dm  Stcbbing,  Sykes,  Pococke,  R.  Grey, 
Middleton,  and  other  assailants,  in  some  reepoota  agreeing  as  little 
among  themselves  as)  with  the  common  object  of  their  attacks.  War- 
burton treated  them  all,  Middleton  alone  excepted,  much  as  a  school- 
master  might  treat  so  many  of  his  pupils  who  should  have  ventured 
to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  him  or  to  clamour  against  hia  authority. 

Ths  leading  idea  of  the  '  Divine  Legation  '  is,  that  so  Important  a 
doctrine  as  that  of  a  future  state,  which  must  bo  regarded  as  the  chief 
natural  oemeot  and  bond  of  human  society,  oould  not  possibly  have 
been  dispensed  with  in  any  scheme  of  mere  human  legislation,  and 
that  hence  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  which  according  to  Warburton'* 
view,  it  is  omitted,  inuat  have  come  from  heaven,  and  must  also  have 
been  maintained  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a  divine  or  miraculous 
influence.  Whatever  other  merit  it  had,  or  had  not,  this  view  was  at 
least  undeniably  a  new  one  ;  and  it  waa  developed  by  it*  author  with 
an  ingenuity,  a  fulness  and  variety  of  learning,  and  an  unflagging 
animation,  such  as  certainly  nover  had  been  combined  before,  and 
perhaps  have  not  been  exhibited  together  since.  In  any  Engliah  theo- 
logical work.  But  in  truth  mere  theological  discussion  forma  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  book ;  the  author  is  continually  making  excur- 
sions from  the  straight  path  of  his  argument,  and  in  tbie  way  tho 
reader  is  conducted,  in  the  course  of  their  journey  together,  over  some 
of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

A  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Divmo  Legation '  was 
called  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  wbiob  it  first  came  out.  The 
second  volume,  containing  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  appeared 
in  1711.  The  first  volume,  enlarged  and  divided  into  two  volumes, 
was  published  for  tbe  fourth  time  in  1755 ;  and  a  now  edition  of  the 
second,  similarly  extended,  appeared  in  1753.  In  a  third  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1765,  this  second  part  of  the  work  was  extended 
to  three  volumes ;  ao  that  the  whole  now  eouiistcd  of  five  volumes. 

Meanwhile  tbe  author  bad  also  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other 
labours,  and  had  moreover  improved  his  fortune*  in  more  wsys  than 
Shortly  after  tbe  appearance  of  his  first  volume,  in  173S,  ho  was 
itod  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.    The  following  year  six 


letters  which  he  published  in  'The  Works  of  tbe  Learned,'  in  defence 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man,'  against  tbe  attack*  of 
M.  do  Crouaaz,  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Pope,  who 
proved,  for  the  few  years  that  he  lived  after  this,  the  steady  and 
xealous  friend  of  his  voluntary  champion.  A  seventh  letter,  "  by  tho 
author  of  the  '  Divine  Legation,'  "  oompleted  the  vindication  of  the 
poem,  in  June  1740  ;  and  when  Pope  died,  in  May  17*4,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  Warburton  half  his  library,  with  the  property  of  all 
such  of  his  works  already  printed  as  be  had  not  otberwiae  disposed  of, 
and  all  the  profits  which  should  arise  from  any  edition  to  be  printed 
after  hi*  death.  In  1749,  upon  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  preface  to 
bis  '  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  having  charged  hia  late  friend  I'ope  with 
having  clandestinely  printed  an  edition  of  that  woik  some  years 
before  without  his,  the  author'*,  leave  or  knowledge,  Warburton  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  writer  of  'A  Letter'  addreseod  to  Boling- 
broke, which  immediately  appeared  in  vindication  of  the  deceased  poet, 
and  which  Bolingbroke  soon  afterwards  replied  to  in  what  he  called 
'  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  most  Impudeut  Man  livine.'  Warburton 
and  Bolingbroke  bad  once  been  introduced  to  each  other  by  Pope,  but 
parted  with  feeling*  of  mutual  disgust;  and  it  i*  probable  that  Pope'* 
intimacy  with  Warburton  in  bis  last  days  contributed  to  alienate  bioi 
from  bis  older  friend. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  which  Warburton  owed  to 
Pope,  was  his  introduction  to  the  house  of  Ralph  Allen,  E«q.,of  Prior 
lark,  near  Bath.  This  led  to  bis  marriage,  iu  September  1745,  with 
Allen's  nieco,  Miss  Gertrude  Tucker,  in  w  hoa 
in  1764,  he  became  proprietor  of  Prior  Park. 

Sundry  single  sermons  which  he  published  from  time  to  time  i 
be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  may  be  mentioned  however  a* 
illustrating  tho  versatility  of  bis  powers,  thst  one  of  his  productions 
in  1742  was  a  'Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Books  of  Chivalry,' 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  JarviVs  translation  of 
'  Don  Quixote,'  and  which  Pope  soon  after  told  him  he  Lad  imme- 
diately recognised  to  be  hia,  exclaiming,  before  he  had  got  over  two  para- 
graphs of  it,  "  Aut  Erasmus,  aut  Dubolua."  Tbe  same  year  he  pub- 
lished '  A  Critical  and  Philo>ophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man.'  He  also  persuaded  Pope  to  substitute  Colley  Ciblwr  for 
Tbeolald  as  the  hero  of  the  '  Dunciad,'  and  to  comitate  that  poem  by 
the  addition  of  a  fourth  book. 

In  April  1746,  Warburton,  whose  literary  repuUtion  was  now  very 
great,  waa  unanimously  elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Besides 
many  controversial  tracts  and  other  minor  pieces,  tbe  following  tight 
or  nine  years  produced  bis  edition  of  Sbakspere,  Loud.,  in  3  vols,  evo, 
1747  (a  performance  which  did  him  little  credit);  his  'Julian,  or  a 
Discourse  concerning  tho  Earthquake  and  Fiery  Eruption  which 
defeated  the  Emperor's  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Teuip'.e  at  Jeruaslem,' 
8vo,  1 750  (a  treatise  of  remarkable  abihty,  occasioned  by  Middleton  a 
'  Enquiry  concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers') ;  hi*  edition  of  Pope'* 
Works,  with  Notes,  in  9  vols.  8vo,  1751  ;  two  volumes  of  Sermons 
preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  under  tho  title  of  'The  Principles  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  occasionally  opened  and  explained,'  Svo, 
1753 and  1754;  and'  A  View  of  Lord  Bolinubrolte  s  Philoaophy,  in  Four 
Letters  to  a  Friend.'  publiahod,  in  two  parts,  in  1754  and  1755. 

In  September,  1754,  Warburton  waa  appointed  ono  of  hia  majesty's 
chaplains  in  ordinary ;  and  the  next  year  he  waa  presented  to  one  of 
the  rich  prebend*  of  Durham.  About  the  same  time  the  degree  of 
D.D.  waa  conferred  upon  him  by  Archbishop  Herring.  Iu  Uctober 
1757,  he  was  admitted  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol ;  and  in  tbe  end  of  the 
year  1750  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

His  principal  literary  productions  after  this  date  were  a  little  work 
against  Methodism,  in  2  vol*.  12mo,  entitled  'The  Doctrine  of  Grace, 
or  the  Offioe  and  Operations  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  tbo 
Insults  of  Infidelity  and  the  abuses  of  Fanaticism,'  1 76"2 ;  several 
tracts  published  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  in  which  he  became 
involved  with  Dr.  Lowth  in  consequence  of  some  reflections  he  bad 
made  on  the  ch*i*acter  of  Lowth's  father  in  the  1765  edition  of  tbe 
second  part  of  bis  '  Diviue  Legation ;'  and  a  third  volume  of  Sermons 
in  1767.  Hia  last  publication  was 'A  Sartnon  preached  at  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  on  Thursday,  April 30th  1767,  before  hia  Hojal  Highness 
Edward  Duke  of  York,  preeident,  and  the  governors  of  the  London 


Hospital,' 4to,  1767.  Not  long  after  this 
faculties  began  gradually  to  lose  their  tone,  till  he  sank  at  last  into  a 
state  of  intellectual  slumber  or  torpor,  not  however,  it  is  said,  un- 
relieved by  occasional  though  rare  and  brief  returns  of  his  former 
cheerfulness  and  even  mental  vigour.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
7th  of  June  1779,  not  long  after  the  death  of  hia  only  son,  who  waa 
carried  off  by  consumption  in  early  manhood.  Ho  left  no  oilier  child, 
and  hi*  widow,  in  1781,  married  tbe  Rev.  John  SutTord  Smith,  who 
had  been  her  first  husband's  chaplain,  and  who  thus  became  owner  of 
Prior  Park. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Warburton  wa»  pub- 
in  1738,  by  bis  friend  Bishop  Hurd,  in  7  vols.  4to,  at  the  ex- 
of  Mrs.  Smith;  and  in  17«4  Hurd  added  what  he  called  'A 
by  way  of  general  Preface '  to  this  edition,  '  containing 
some  Account  of  the  Life,  Writing*,  and  Character  of  tbe  Author.' 
Meanwhile  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  with  no  friendly  purpose,  had  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  Hurd'*  collection  by  the  publication,  in  1789,  of  an 
Svo  volume  of  'Tract*,  by  Warburton,  aud  a  Warburtonian  (Hard 
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himself)'  not  admitted  in  their  works.'  An  8vo  volume  of  '  Letter* 
from  Warburton  to  one  of  hia  Friends'  (Hard),  appeared  in  1808 ;  and 
in  1841  another  Svo  voluma  waa  published  by  Mr  Kilvert,  entitled 
'  Literary  Remaine  of  Bishop  Warburton.'  But  many  letter*  of  War 
burton* *,  and  also  anecdotes  of  bis  life,  whioh  have  not  been  oollected, 
are  to  be  found  scattered  over  Tariou*  publications.  A  portion  of  bit 
cnrrrs]>ondence  which  is  not  mueh  known  is  contained  in  the  '  Account 
nf  tbe  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Erskine,  D.D.,  l*te  one  of  the  minis- 
ter* of  Edinburgh,'  by  Sir  Henry  Moncritff  Welwood,  BsrL,  D.D., 
Edinb,  8vo,  1818.  pp.  42-64  and  1 154-186. 

•WARD,  EDWARD  MATTHEW,  RA,  was  born  in  Pimlico, 
London,  in  1816.  Hi*  early  inclination  for  art  waa  carefully  fostered 
by  his  parent*.  In  1835  be  entered  the  Royal  Acadsmy  as  a  student, 
under  tbe  auspioes  of  Wilkie  and  Chantrey.  In  the  sum*  year  be 
exhibited  hi*  first  picture,  '  Mr.  O.  Smith  ss  Don  Quixote,'  at  tbe 
Gallery  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  In  1836  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  and  on  his  way  home  made  a  brief 
stay  at  Munich,  in  order  to  study  fresco-painting  under  Cornelius.  At 
Rome  in  1838  be  gained  a  silver  medal  given  by  the  Acadsmy  of  St 
Luke,  for  a  picture  of  'Cimabue  and  Giotto,'  which  waa  exhibited  at 
the  Rnysl  Academy  on  hi*  return  to  England  in  1839.  Tbe  next 
year  be  sent  a  'King  Lear'  to  the  Academy  exhibition;  in  1841, 
'  Thorwaldson  in  bis  Study  at  Rows,'  and  '  Cornet  Joyce  seises  the 
King  at  Holmby,  June  3,  1647;'  and  in  1842.  'Queen  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Edward  IV.,  delivering  the  young  Duke  of  York  into  tbe 
bauds  of  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Kotheram,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  at  the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster.'  But  bis  abilities 
had  ss  yet  scarcely  obtained  recognition;  and  in  1843  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  a  more  direct  competition :  '  Boadicea,'  a  cartoon  of  heroio 
size,  which  he  tent  to  the  cartoon  competition  at  Westminster  Hall, 
gaining  neither  prize  nor  praise.  He  found  however  where  bis  strength 
lay.  A  picture  of  'Dr.  Johnson  |>cru*iog  the  manuscript  of  the 
•*  Vicar  of  Wakefield," '  which  appeared  at  the  Academy  in  the  same 
year,  caught  alike  tho  eye  of  tbe  oritie  and  of  the  public.  The  painter 
bad  told  in  a  plain,  lively  way  an  excellent  and  characteristic  story  of 
two  of  our  best  known  literary  men,  and  its  skilful  treatment  secured 
tho  suffrage  of  those  whom  tbe  subject  had  attracted.  He  followed  it 
up  tbe  next  year  by  a  '  Scone  from  the  early  life  of  Goldsmith,'  and 
'  La  Kleur's  departure  from  MontreuiL'  In  1845  appeared  another 
capital  picture— a  '  Scene  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-room  in  1748." 
'Tbe  Disgrace  of  Lord  Clarendon,'  which  was  exhibited  in  1846,  was 
of  a  more  elaborate  character,  and  altogether  of  a  higher  order  of 
merit.  Among  later  contributions  to  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  have  been  'The  South  Sea  Bubble,  a  icene  in  'Chango 
Alley'  —  a  picture  displaying  alike  observation,  humour,  and  deep 
feeling— in  1847 ;  in  1848,  '  Highgate  Fields  during  tbe  groat  lire  of 
London  in  16*56,'  and  an  'Interview  between  Charles  1L  and  Nell 
Gwy  nnc,as  witnessed  by  Evelyn;'  'Benjamin  West's  first  effort  in  Art,' 
and  '  Daniel  Defoe  and  the  manuscript  of  Robinson  Crusoe,'  in  1849 ; 
'  James  1L  in  his  palace  at  Whitehall  receiving  new*  of  the  landing  of 
the  rrince  of  Grange,'  and  '  Inak  Walton  angling.'  in  1850  ;  in  1851, 
'The  Novel  Reader,'  'John  Gilpin  delayed  by  hi*  customer*,'  and 
'Tbe*  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,' — which 
exhibited,  like  all  these  French  pictures,  a  depth  of  pathos  hardly  to  be 
found  in  any  other  of  his  works, '  The  Last  Sleep  of  Argy le '  excepted ; ' 
' Charlotte  Corday  going  to  Execution,'  in  1852;  'The  Executioner 
tying  Wishart's  book  round  the  neck  of  Montrose,'  and  'Josephine 
signing  the  act  of  her  Divorce,'  in  1853  ;  '  The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyle 
before  his  Execution,'  in  1854;  'The  Last  Parting  between  Maria 
Antoinette  and  her  Son,'  and  '  Byron's  earlv  love,'  in  1856. 

Mr.  Ward  had  competed  unsuccessfully  for  one  of  the  prises 
offered  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commissioners  in  1843,  but  ten  years  later 
(1853)  tbe  Commissioners  invited  him  to  paint  some  picture*  for  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  and  he  agreed  to  paint  eight — of  which  he  has 
nlre-idy  completed  five  or  six— the  finest  being  his  '  Last  Sleep  of 
Argyle,'  one  of  tho  most  masterly  works  of  its  class  which  lias  been 
produced  by  the  English  school.  Mr.  Wsrd  is  a  painter  of  great 
power.  His  pictures  display  originality  of  conception;  a  happy  and 
natural  disposition  of  the  figures ;  a  direct  and  manly  way  ot  telling 
his  story ;  true  and  characteristic,  yst  wholly  unexaggerated  expres- 
sion ;  clear  and  forcible  colouring ;  and  in  costume,  soenery,  and 
general  details  much  and  careful  research.  It  may  be  that  his  pictures 
a*  a  whole,  are  aomowbat  wanting  in  simplicity  and  spontaneity,  but 
he  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  painter,  and  year  by  year  his  style 
improves. 

Mr.  Ward  waa  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1847, 
and  R.A.  in  1855.  His  wife,  *  Mrs.  Hehriett*.  Ward,  granddaughter 
of  Jams*  Wsrd,  R.A.  (the  subject  of  the  following  article),  is  also  a 
painter  of  very  considerable  ability.  She  has  exhibited  at  tbe  Royal 
Academy,  'Result  of  an  Antwerp  Marketing,'  in  1860;  'The  Pet 
Hawk,'  and  '  Roweoa,  from  Ivanhoe,' in  1851;  '  Antwerp  Market,'  in 
1852;  'The  young  May  Queen,'  in  1853;  'Scene  from  the  Camp  at 
Chobb.m,'  in  1654 ;  *  The  Morning  Lesson,'  in  1855;  '  The  Intruders,' 
and  the  'May  Queen,'  in  1856;  and 'God  save  tho  Queen,'  in  1867; 
several  of  which  bave  deservedly  attracted  much  attention. 

WARD,  JAMES,  RA,  was  born  in  Thames-street,  London,  in 
October  1770.    He  was  apprenticed  to  an  elder  brother,  a 

nd  a  pupil  of  Smith;  but  preferring  painting,  he 


himself  to  paint  by  s  careful  atudy  and  imitation  of  the  works  of 
George  Morland.  So  oloeely  indeed  did  ho  in  his  early  pictures 
imitate  Morland*  manner,  that,  according  to  Dsyes,  the  picture- 
dealer*  used  to  purchase  bis  pictures  at  a  low  price,  and  having 
inserted  Morland's  name,  sell  them  at  a  greatly  increased  rate  as  the) 
genuine  works  of  that  master.  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Ward's  auto- 
biographical sketch  (printed  in  the  'Art  Journal'  for  June  18 18)  that  an 
active  export  trad*  in  these  '  Morland* '  was  for  some  years  carried  on 
with  Ireland.  Competent  judges  havs  declared  that  these  early  works 
were  in  truth  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  Norlands  in  their  technical 
qualities,  while  tbey  were  purer  and  fresber  in  feeling,  and  equslly 
true  to  nature ;  so  that  the  purchasers  were  perbape,  alter  all,  rather 
gainer*  than  loser*  by  the  deception.  '  A  Ball  Beit,'  one  of  his  early 
efforts,  was  considered  a  work  of  rare  promise.  But  though,  as  a 
matter  of  choic,  ho  continued  to  paint,  for  many  years  be  found  It 
necessary  to  engrave,  and  in  January  1784,  he  waa  appointed  "  painter 
and  engraver  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  afterwards  George  IV.  Aa 
soon  ss  be  could  do  so  however,  be  laid  atide  the  'scraper,'  and 
thenceforward  wrote  himself  painter  only.  For  many  years  he  was  in 
great  request  as  a  painter  of  portraits  of  favourite  horses,  high  bred 
bulls  and  cows,  ami  the  like ;  bis  spare  hours  being  given  to  works  of 
a  more  stnbitiou*  class,  and  of  a  large  size,  in  which  however  animals 
were  the  chief  actors— such  as  bis  life-size  '  Horse  and  Serpent;'  hi* 
Urge  landscape  of '  Deer  Stalking;'  hi*  '  Bulla  fighting  scros*  a  tree  at 
St,  Donat's,'  and  the  '  Fall  of  Phaeton.'  The  last  was  but  too  close  an 
emblem  of  tbe  painter's  fate.  He  could  handle  cleverly  enough  his 
horses  and  steers  on  this  lower  world,  but  be  wsa  ambitious  to  soar 
into  "tho  highest  heaven  of  invention."  In  an  evil  hour  the  British 
Institution  otfsred  a  premium  of  lOOof.  for  a  design  illustrative  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Ward  sent  in  a  sketch  to  which  the  premium 
waa  awarded,  and  the  directors  gave  him  a  commission  to  expend  it 
into  a  "national  picture"  for  Chelsea  Hospital.  Tho  result  was  an 
enormous  '  Battle  of  Waterloo — an  Allegory.'  When  finished  an 
exhibition  waa  made  of  it  at  tbe  Egyptian  Hall,  to  which  nobody 
would  go ;  and  it  was  then  hung  up  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  but  after 
enduring  for  a  season  tbe  scoffs  alike  of  the  learnod  and  the  iguoraut, 
the  allegory  wsa  taken  down,  and  rolled  up,  and  laid  aside  to  rot. 
From  historical  hs  travelled  into  theological  allegory,  with,  as  might 
be  expected,  no  more  success,  hi*  education  tor  want  of  it)  and  his 
turn  of  mind  entirely  disqualifying  him  for  success  in  tbe  higher 
branches  of  art.  But  happily  he  did  not  give  over  painting  scenes  of 
rustic  and  animal  life,  and  though  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  be  would  persist  in  painting  such  subjects  ss  the 
'  Triumph  over  Sin,  Death  and  Hell ;'  or  such  still  more  unpromising 
themes  as  'Ignorance,  Envy,  and  Jealousy,  filling  tbe  throat  and 
widening  the  mouth  of  Calumny,'  or  adventuring  to  represent  the 
'  Star  of  Bethlehem ; '  he  yet  indulged  his  admirers  with  fresh  and 
vigorous  representations  of  a  '  Landscape  with  Cattle,'  a  '  Council  of 
Horse*,'  and  the  like.  His  largest  and  most  characteristic  picture  of 
thia  class, '  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,'  painted  in  avowed  rivalry  with  Paul 
Potter  in  1822,  formed  in  the  present  year  a  noticeable  feature  among 
tbe  modern  piotures  in  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester. 
Holding  on  his  own  way,  Mr.  Ward  continued,  through  evd  and 
through  good  report,  to  paint  without  any  abatement  of  spirit,  though 
necessarily  some  loss  of  skill,  long  after  ha  hod  passed  bis  eightieth 
year.  In  fact,  1855  waa  the  first  year  in  which  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  did  not  oontain  some  new  specimen  of  the  veteran's 
pencil.    [Ste  SurrLLMaHT.] 

WARD,  JOHN,  LUD.,  waa  born  in  London  in  1678,  and  waa  one 
of  the  fourteen  children  of  a  dissenting  minister  of  tho  same  names, 
who  was  originally  from  Tysoe  in  Warwiokahire,  and  died  in  1717, 
leaving  of  this  numerous  family  only  this  son  and  a  daughter, 
held  tbe  situation  of  clerk  in  the  navy-office  till  1710,  when  be  <  _ 
a  classical  school  In  Tenter  Alley,  Moorfield*.  Uia  first  publication 
waa  a  small  octavo  tract  in  Latin,  on  tbe  elegant  and  graceful  arrange- 
ment of  word*  in  sentences,  which  appeared  in  1712.  He  appears  to 
have  continued  to  teach  hia  school  till  September  1720,  when  he  waa 
elected  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Greabam  College  This  appointment 
he  held  till  hia  death  October  31st,  1768. 

Ward  was  from  tbe  beginning  a  leading  member  of  a  society  of 
gentlemen,  mostly  divines  sad  lawyer*,  who,  with  occaaional  interrup- 
tions, mat  once  a  week  from  1712  to  1742,  to  discuss  in  written  dis- 
courses questions  of  civil  law  and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  In 
1723  be  wsa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1736  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1750  the  degree  of  LLD. 
waa  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1753, 
on  tbe  establishment  of  the  British  Museum,  he  waa  elected  one  of  the 


Ward 


trustees. 

His  principal  publications,  besides  the  tract  already  mentioned, 
were — a  Latin  translation  of  Dr.  Mead's  'Discourse  of  the  Plsgus,' 
which  appeared  in  1723 ;  a  treatise,  in  Latin,  on  the  principles  of 
Punctuation,  appended  to  an  edition  of  tbo  '  Element*  Rhetorics '  of 
Vossiua,  printed  at  London  in  1724  ;  a  new  and  very  correct  edition, 
with  a  learned  preface,  of  Lily's  Latin  Grammar,  in  1732  ;  aa  edition 
of  Maximua  Tyrius,  published  in  4to  in  1740  by  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Learning,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1736; 
'Lives  of  tbe  Professors  of  Greshsm  College,'  folio,  London,  1740;  a 
new  edition  of  Camden's  Greek  Grammar,  1764 ;  and  '  Four  Essays 
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the  English  Language,'  1768.  After  his  death  appeared  his  | 
i  of  Oratory,  delivered  in  »  cour*o  of  Lectures  publicly  read  at 
i  College,'  2  vol*.  3vo,  1758 ;  nod  hi*  1  Dit*ertntion*  upon  *eve- 
ral  Fa-sages  of  the  Sacred  Scripture*,'  8vo,  vol.  i.  1701,  vol.  ii.  1774. 
He  ii  also  the  author  of  many  pejiera  in  the  '  Philosophical  T  ran  tac- 
tion*,' and  of  soino  io  tho  '  Arcbaeologia.'  Hia  literary  assistance  was 
also  liberally  contributed  to  the  publication*  of  several  of  hia  contem- 
poraries; auch  a*  to  Ajnsworth's  •  Monumenta  Kempiana,'  17  JU.  for  . 
which  he  supplied  an  elat>orato  dissertation  on  the  Roman  A*  and  its 
part* ;  an  away  ou  tho  vases,  lamp*,  rings,  and  clasp*  of  the  ancients, 
Ac. ;  to  Horsley's  ■  Britannia  Komana,'  1732,  for  which  he  wrote  an 
'  Essay  on  Peutinger"*  Table,  to  far  at  it  relates  to  lJritaiu  ;'  to  Buck- 
ley'a  edition  of  De  Thou,  173H,  for  whiob  be  translated  Buckley's  throo 
epistles  to  Dr.  Mead  into  Latin  ;  to  Aintwortb't  Latin  Dictionary,  both 
the  lint  and  subsequent  edi;ioni  ;  to  tho  edition  of  Elian's  '  History 
of  Animal*,'  publithed  by  Abraham  Gronovius,  in  1744  ;  to  the  edition 
of  Voluaeuut,  'i)e  Animi  Tranqnillitate,'  publithed  by  Principal  With- 
art  of  Edinburgh  in  1751  ;  to  Pino's  encraved  Horace,  1733-37,  &c. 
There  are  several  letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Ward  in  the  '  Original  Letters 
of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  with  Note*  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,'  printed  by  tbo 
Camden  Society.  4to.  London,  1543. 

WARD,  ROBERT  PLUMER,  was  tho  tixth  ton  of  Mr.  John  Ward, 
a  Spani»h  merchant  resident  at  Gibraltar,  who  had  married  a  Mia* 
Raphael,  a  Spanish  Jewess ;  and  waa  born  on  the  10th  of  March  1705. 
11*  wa*  e<lucat«d  at  a  small  achool  at  Waltbatnttow,  aud  at  ChrUt- 
church,  Oxford,  under  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson.  Ho  waa  culled  to  the  bar 
at  tho  Inner  Temple  in  179U.  Having  gone  the  Northern  Circuit 
without  much  aucoeaa,  be  eecured  employment  in  cases  before  the 
Privy  Council.  In  1S05  be  was  appointed  by  Mr.  I'itt  one  of  the 
Width  judges,  but  toon  afterwards  retired  from  the  legal  profession  in 
order  to  undertake  the  more  congenial  dutica  of  under  a-cretary  of 
state  for  Foreign  Affairs.  From  1807  till  1 811  he  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  under  the  late  Lord  Mulgrave  and  tho  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Yorke  ;  he  serve  I  the  office  of  Clerk  of  tho  Ordnance  from  the  latter 
date  till  1S23,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Civil 
List — a  pott  which  hue  since  been  abolished.  He  aerved  as  high  sheriff 
for  tho  county  of  Herts  in  1832,  and  for  many  years  held  a  aeat  in 
parliament,  which  be  entered  in  1802  as  member  for  Lord  Lonsdale's 
pocket  borough  of  Cockcrtuouth,  and  subsequently  for  the  since  dis- 
franchised constituency  of  Haslemcr*.  Amongst  all  hi*  political  and 
official  duties,  Mr.  Ward  found  time  and  leisure  for  the  composition  of 
several  works  of  history  and  of  fiction.  Of  tho  former,  the  best 
known  is  his  '  History  of  tho  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  from  the 
i  of  tho  Greeks  and  Romans  to  tho  age  of  Orotiua.'  which  waa  pub- 
in  1795,  and  wa*  much  praised  for  it*  research,  its  breadth  of 
view,  and  soundness  of  principle.  Of  his  novels,  '  Tretuaiiie '  and 
'  De  Vera '  are  tho*e  which  have  attained  the  widest  circulation.  The 
former  waa  publithed  anonymously  in  1825,  and  the  latter  in  1*27. 
His  other  works  are — •  An  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Europcau 
Wara,'  1*03,  a  pamphlet  which  tir»t  enlisted  on  his  side  tho  patronage 
and  favour  of  Pitt;  '  Illustration*  of  Human  Life,'  1*37;  'Picture*  of 
the  World,'  1638;  an  'Historical  E***y  on  the  Revolution  of  1 688/ 
2  vol..  8v...  1638;  and,  lastly,  'De  Clifford,'  a  novel,  published  in 
1841. 

From  tho  middle  of  1809  till  late  in  life  Mr.  Ward  kept  a  political 
diary,  which  baa  since  been  publidinl  down  to  tho  your  1S2h.  It  is 
valuable  a*  an  historical  document,  and  at  throning  tome  light  on  the 
state  of  thing*  under  the  Perceval  and  Liverpool  administration*. 
Mixing  largely  with  tho  world  of  politicians,  and  being  equally  skilful 
in  gathering  and  prompt  in  recording  tho  goasip  of  the  day,  Mr.  Ward 
waa  able  to  collect  many  really  curious  public  facts  relating  to  Canniug, 
Caatlereagh,  the  much-debated  question  of  the  Regency,  and  the  pro- 
ceeding* against  Queen  Caroline,  which  are  not  to  be  found  In  any 
other  publication.  The  later  portion  of  the  'Diary'  it  at  p ret-on t 
withheld  from  publication,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  its  political  parti- 
aaosbip  and  the  seventy  of  its  comments  on  living  atateamen.  The 
•Diary  '  will  be  found  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Literary 
Life  of  Robert  I'lumer  Ward,  Esq..'  published  in  1850  by  his  friend 
and  relative  the  Hou.  Edmund  Pbipps,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Want  waa  thrioo  married :  first,  in  1790,  to  a  daughter  of  C. 
J.  Maiing,  Eaq.,  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Mutgrave ;  secondly, 
in  la2S,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Ueorge  Hamilton, 
•on  of  the  seventh  litrl  of  Aberoorn  (by  hia  countess  Anne,  daughter 
of  Colouel  John  Plumer,  M.P.  for  Herts  in  the  17th  oentury),  and  in 
consequence  assumed  the  additional  name  and  arms  of  I'lumer ;  his 
third  wife  wa*  a  Mr*.  Okeovor,  a  daughter  of  the  lnte  General  Kir 
G>  orgo  Amou,  G.C.B.  He  had  the  mielortuno  to  see  nearly  all  his 
children  carried  off  by  consumption,  with  the  exception  of  hia  only  son 
by  his  firtt  wife,  now  Sir  Henry  George  Ward,  notiood  below,  lie 
died  at  Okeover  HalL  on  tho  13th  of  August  1846. 

WARD,  SIR  HENRY  GEORGE,  G.C.M.G.,  is  tbe  only  ton  of 
tho  Ute  Robert  Plumer  Ward,  Esq.,  by  his  firtt  marriage.  Ho  was 
l>orn  about  tho  year  17  68.  He  wa*  appointed  attneho  at  Stockholm 
iu  IS  Hi,  and  was  for  tome  time,  in  charge  of  that  mission  ;  in  1818  bo 
was  transferred  to  the  Hague,  and  in  the.  following  year  to  Madrid. 
In  November  1S23  he  went  t>  Mexico  with  tbe  firtt  ooromitaion,  and 
wa*  British  minister  in  that  couutry  from  1826  to  1627.  Iu  1632  ho 
entered  parliament  in  tbe  Liberal  interest,  aa  member  for  the  since 


,  Hart,  of  Capluaton,  county 


disfranchised  borough  of  St.  Albans,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
till  the  dissolution  consequent  upou  tho  death  of  William  IV.  in  1M7, 
when  he  was  elected  for  Shetliuld.  This  constituency  he  represented 
down  to  the  month  of  May  1811),  when  he  was  o;  pu.nted  1  .■  »r- 1  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  During  the  last  thro*  years  of  hit  parliamentary  life  ho 
bold  tho  post  of  secretary  to  tho  Admiralty  under  the  Ute  Karl  of 
Auckland  and  Sir  T.  F.  Earing,  aucceeahcly  first  lords  of  that  de|>art- 
ment.  Soon  after  entering  parliament,  Mr.  Ward  had  been  appointed 
minister-plenipotentiary  for  acknowledging  the  newly  formed  republic 
of  Mexico.  Hi*  long  absence  from  Englaud  iu  this  capneity  caused  him 
at  first  to  bo  indefinite  in  tho  declaration  of  hi*  political  opinions  ;  Lut 
iu  1834  he  distinguished  himaclf  by  amotion  for  the  reform  of  the  Iri<h 
Church  Establishment,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  political 
changes  which  took  place  in  that  year,  aud  of  the  new  organisation  of 
the  government.  In  1*35  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  ballot, 
triennial  parliaments,  and  housohold  suffrage.  Ho  was  appointed 
governor  of  tho  Ionian  IsUud*  in  1S4D;  and  in  that  position  very 
highly  dittiuguiahed  himself  by  his  firm,  yet  considerate  ami  liberal 
conduct  uuder  somewhat  trying  circumstances.  He  was  promote  i  in 
1656  from  the  government  of  the  Ionian  Inland*  to  the  governorship 
of  Ceylon,  which  he  at  present  (1607)  hold*.  He  i*  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Edward  Swinburne,  I 
Northumberland.    [See  SoPfLEUEirT.] 

WARD,  SETH,  an  English  divino  and  astronomer  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, waa  born  at  Buntingford  in  Hertfordshire,  iu  1017,  and  there 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  waa  sent  from  thence  to 
Sydney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho  applied  himaclf  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  of  that  college  he  subse- 
quently became  a  fellow.  Eight  years  alter  his  admission  be  incurred 
tho  censure  of  the  vice-chancellor  fur  having,  in  his  character  of 
prevaricator,  or  publio  jeater,  exercised  too  much  freedom  in  hi* 
language  :  the  censure  was  however  reversed  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Ward,  having  icfu-ed  to 
subscribe  the  "  solemn  league  and  covenant  '•  for  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy, Ac.,  and  being  engaged  with  other  peraoiis  in  drawing  up  n 
treatise  against  tbe  covenant,  waa  deprived  of  his  fellowship  :  fie 
continued  however  to  reside  at  the  college  till  1013,  when  he  removed 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon.  He  spent  some  timo  at  Aldbury 
iu  Surrey,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ougbtred.  and  the  two  mathematician* 
prosecuted  together  their  favourite  atudy  :  he  afterwards  accepted  tno 
offer  of  hia  friend  Mr.  Ralph  Freeman  to  become  tbe  tutor  of  his  t  >u«, 
and  he  lived  in  the  house  of  that  gentleman  at  Aspeudrn  in  Hort- 
fortshir*  till  th..  year  1049,  when  be 

Thomas  Lord  Wcuman,  who  resided  at  Thame  in  Oxfordshire, 

In  tbe  same  year  the  parliamentary  commiaMonora,  at  their  visita- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxford,  removed  from  their  poste  the  Savilun 
professor*  both  of  astronomy  and  geometry;  whon  Mr.  Greaves,  who 
bad  held  the  chair  of  astronomy,  recommended  Mr.  Ward  to  lie  hi* 
successor  :  tho  recommendation  was  attended  to,  and  at  tho  tame  time 
Dr.  Wall!*  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  geometry.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Ward  took  tho  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth,  a  step 
for  which,  on  tbo  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  he  iucurred  coti-idor- 
able  obloquy  :  be  exerted  himself  however  to  revive  the  astronomical 
lectures,  which  had  b  en  for  some  time  neglected  ;  and  by  his  industry 
and  talent*  bo  brought  them  into  gTeat  repute.  In  1 604  ha  took  the 
dogree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  and,  tivo  year*  afterwards,  he  was  mada 
principal  of  Jesus  College  ;  he  «u  subsequently  chosen  president  of 
Trinity  College,  but  these  pott*  he  was  obliged  to  resign  at  the  Resto- 
ration. While)  Dr.  Ward  resided  at  Oxford  he  associated  himself 
with  the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  and  particularly  with  his  friend 
Dr.  Wilkins,  at  the  apartment*  of  the  latter  in  Wadhain  College: 
from  these  meetings  arose  tbe  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  became  n 
fellow  in  160], 

Though  Dr.  Ward  had  held  appointment*  under  the  government  of 
Cromwell,  it  was  well  known  that  his  sentiments  were  always  in 
favour  of  monarchy ;  and  accordingly,  through  the  interest  of  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  be  waa  appointed,  in 
1860,  to  tbe  rectory  of  St  Lawrence,  Old  Jewry.  In  tho  same  year 
he  was  made  precentor  of  the  cathedral  of  Exeter ;  in  lbs  year  follow- 
ing he  was  appointed  dean ;  and  in  1662,  bishop  of  the  diocetc.  Five 
year*  afterwards  he  wo*  translated  to  tho  see  of  Salisbury ;  and  in 
1671  he  was  made  chancellor  of  tho  Order  of  the  Garter  :  through  h  i 
representation*  this  honour  wa*  permanently  attached  to  the  see.  Iu 
1660  Dr.  Ward  had  a  violent  fever,  which,  though  be  recovered  from 
it,  scam*  to  have  undermined  hia  eonttitati  >n  :  aa  he  advanced  iu  li'o 
the  weakness  returned,  and  he  gradually  lost  the  use  of  his  faculties. 
Ho  died  January  6,  1689.  in  the  seventy- seooud  rear  of  hi*  age. 

Bishop  Ward  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence  :  in  10>2  he  f 
at  Salisbury  a  college  for  ten  females,  widows  of  orthodox  clereyinen  ; 
and  at  Buntingford,  where  be  was  born,  he  founded  an  hospital  fur 
the  poor.  Ho  is  accusal  of  having  been  in  some  respects  a  time 
serving  mas;  and.  though  his  disposition  was  humane,  ho  lent  himself 
readily  to  an  order  from  court,  by  which  he  waa  enjoined  to  suppress 
the  religious  services  of  tho  nonconformitt  ministers  in  his  diueese. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  hs  was  distinguished  alike  for  the  soundnr-.-*  of 
his  argument*  and  hia  power  as  an  orator. 

His  theological  works  aw,  'An  Essay  ( 
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of  God ;  od  th*  Immortality  of  the  Soul,'  4a,  8vo,  Oxford,  18.12  ;  nod 

•  volunio  of  Sermons,  which  irai  published  in  London  in  167 i;  but 
he  U  chiefly  distinguished  by  bit  work*  on  astronomy.  The  first,  of 
these  U  en li tied  '  Pradectio  de  Couieti* ;  ubi  de  Couietarutn  natura 
disseritur,  nova  Cometoruni  Theoria,'  Ac.,  with  a  tract  designated 

•  lnquisitio  in  Istnaclis  Bulialdi  Astruuouiice  l'hilolaicie  fundameuta,' 
4to,  Oxouiic,  1053.  In  tbia  work  Ward  eriticiaea  the  hypothecs  of 
Bulialdua,  that  the  elliptical  movement  of  a  planet  reeuita  from  the 
path  of  tbo  latter  being  ou  an  epicycle  whoee  centre  ia  in  motion,  in  a 
contrary  direction,  on  an  ezcentrio  deferent  In  the  following  year  1 
were  published  al»o  nt  Oxford, '  Idea  Trigonometric  Demonatratae  in 
mum  Juventutia;'  aod  a  rrply  to  John  Webater,  under  the  title 

•  Viudicise  Academiarum,'  4to.  In  1650  were  publiabed  hia  '  lixorci- 
tatio  Epiatolica  in  Tbomio  Hobbcsii  PhilotophUni  ad  I).  J.  Wilkins," 
and  also  hi*  work  entitled  '  Astronomia  Geometries,  ubi  Methodius 
propoaitur  qui  Priu;ariorum  Plauetarum  Astronondo,  aivo  Elliptic*, 
live  circularis,  poesit  Geotnctrico  abeolvi,'  Sto,  Londini.  In  the  latter 
tlie  author  viuiin  tbe  truth  of  an  hypothesis  wbieh  bad  alio  been 
propoaed  by  Bulialdua,  that  each  planet  moves  about  the  aun  in  an 
elliptical  orbit,  aod  that  tbe  revolving  radii  describe  angles  with  a 
uniform  motion,  not  about  tbe  focua  which  ia  occupied  by  tho  inn. 
but  about  tbat  which  waa  called  the  upper  focua,  being  that  through 
which  waa  supposed  to  paaa  tbe  axia  of  the  cone,  of  which  the  ellipse 
ia  tbe  section  ;  and  he  founda  on  the  hypothesis  methods  of  calcula- 
tion which  he  conceive*  to  be  more  precise  and  simple  than  thu*e  of 
Bulialdua,  The  hypothesis  just  mentioned  was  the  last  of  tho»c  in 
wbicb  it  was  attempted  to  retain  a  uniform  motion  in  some  part  of 
tbe  system  of  a  planet ;  and  being  capable  of  affording  facilities  in  the 
determination  of  the  true  from  the  mean  anomaly,  it  was  adopted  by 
other  astronomers  in  tbat  century  ;  it  has  bowevi-r  no  foundation  in 
fact,  and  has  been  long  since  abandoned  by  astronomers. 

WARDLAW,  RALPH,  D.D.,  waa  bora  at  Dalkeith,  in  tbe  county 
of  Mid-Lothian.  Scotland,  on  the  22nd  of  December  1779.  His  father, 
William  Wardlaw,  was  in  business  aa  a  merchant,  his  mother.  Anno 
Fisher,  was  daughter  of  Jarars  Fisher,  and  granddaughter  of  Ebenezcr 
Erskine,  two  of  tbe  founders  of  the  Scotch  S-o-ssion  Church.  Ralph 
received  his  early  education  at  the  public  school*  of  Glasgow,  to 
which  city  his  parents  removed  shortly  after  his  birth.  Ho  entered 
tbo  University  of  Glasgow  in  October  1791,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  session,  brforo  be  waa  thirteen  years  of  age,  carried  off  the  Muir- 
head  prhce  in  tbe  Humanity  class.  Ho  waa  distinguished  as  a  diligent 
and  careful  student,  and  gained  sovrrsl  other  prixe*  in  his  university 
course.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  adopt  the  medical  profession,  but 
finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  Christian  ministry.  With  this  view  ho 
attended  from  1793  till  lSCOtho  divinity  ball  of  the  Secession  Church, 
then  conducted  at  Selkirk  by  the  Rev.  George  Lawsan.  Mr.  Wardlaw 
decided  to  join  tbe  Scottish  Independent  denomination,  which  waa 
then  being  organised  by  Messrs.  Haldane.  Aikman,  and  Kwing,  and 
from  the  first  be  took  a  respectable,  and  very  soon  a  leading  position 
among  the  mioiatera  of  that  body.  A  building  having  been  erected 
by  a  number  of  his  friends  in  Glaagow,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
bim  as  th<>ir  minister,  a  church  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Wardlaw  com- 
menced bis  services  on  Fobmsry  16, 1803.  This  position  he  maintained 
with  much  credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  tho  Independent  body 
and  to  the  dissenting  community  at  large,  till  hie  death,  a  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years.  On  August  23rd  ISO  J,  he  married  his  cousin, 
Miss  Jane  Smith,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dunfermline,  by 
whom  be  bad  a  family  of  eleven  children.  In  lsll  Mr.  Wardlaw  wan 
elected  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Academy 
of  the  Independent  body,  which  was  then  established  in  Glasgow.  In 
1818  he  received  the  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Yale  College,  Connecticut, 
and  in  December  of  tbat  year,  bis  congregation  removed  to  a  large 
and  handsome  chapel  in  West  George-street,  the  erection  of  which 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  increasing  attendance  on  his 
ministry.  In  1843  Dr.  Wardlaw  a  health  being  somewhat  impaired, 
the  Rev.  S.  T.  Porter  wsa  chosen  aa  co-pastor,  a  connection  which 
existed  for  about  two  years,  when  differences  arose  in  consequence  of 
cs  made  or  supported  by  Mr.  Porter  against  Dr.  Wardlaw,  tho 
.  of  which  was,  the  separation  of  Mr.  Porter  and  a  portion  of  the 
from  West  George-street  church,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  church  under  Mr.  Porter's  pastoral  charge.  In  thin  case,  tbo 
deacons  and  tbe  great  body  of  the  congregation  ndherod  to  Dr.  Ward- 
law,  and  a  crowded  meeting  wsa  held  in  tbo  City  Hall  to  express  sym- 
pathy for  bim,  and  to  present  to  him  a  piece  of  plate  as  a  testimonial. 
In  February  1S53,  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  bis  ministry 
was  celebrated  by  special  services  and  a  public  meeting,  in  connection 
with  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  collected,  and  expended  in 
erecting  "The  Wardlaw  Jubilee  School  and  Mission  House'  at  Dove- 
hill,  a  destitute  part  of  the  city.  He  died  on  December  17th  185S, 
within  a  few  days  of  completing  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  took  an  active  part  in  various  publio  questions  and 
engaged  in  several  controversies,  chiefly  theological,  which  gave  rise 
to  some  of  his  moat  elaborate  publications.  Ho  was  frequently  invited 
to  London  to  preach  anniversary  sermons,  and  speak  at  public  iwct- 
ings  of  tbe  great  religious  societies.  On  several  occasion*  he  dec-lined 
invitations  to  accept  professorships  at  tbe  Independent  Theological 
Academies  in  England.  In  April  1833  he  delivered  In  London  eight 
lectures  ia  defence  of  Congregationalism,  forming  the  first  series  of 


an  annual  course  called  'Tho  Congregational  Lecture.'    In  April 

1839,  at  tho  request  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Deputies  he 
delivered  ej^ht  lectures  in  Freemasons'  Hal!,  London,  in  answer  to 
tbo  lectures  on  Church  IXnblishments,  which  bad  been  delivered  iu 
London  the  previous  year  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  As  a  preacher  Dr.  Ward- 
law  wai  much  esteemed  by  members  ol  all  denomination*.  His  dis- 
courses, which  were  very  carefully  prepared,  were  generally  written  out, 
and  read  with  a  clear  and  silvery  vote*,  and  a  calm  but  impressive 
olocution.  The  following  list  contains  tho  titles  of  his  principal  pro- 
ductions. Many  single  sermons,  including  several  funeral  discourse* 
for  distinguished  ministers,  and  other  friends,  were  likewise  pub- 
lished by  him.  In  1803  be  edited  u  Hymn  Book  for  the  Congrega- 
tionaLsts  in  Scotland,  containing  several  hymns  of  his  own  composition. 
In  18U7  he  published  'Three  Lectures  on  Romans  IV.,  U-25,'  on  the 
question  of  infant  baptism;  in  1510,  '  Essay  en  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster's 
Improveinunts  in  Edueatiuu;'  in  Is  14,  in  one  volume  5vo,  'Discourses 
on  tbe  Socinian  Controversy,'  in  answer  to  Mr.  Yates,  the  Unitarian 
minister  in  Glasgow;  in  lslfl,  in  ovo,  '  UniUr.anutn  incapable  of 
Vindication,'  iu  reply  to  Mr.  Yates's  •  Vindication  of  UnitarianUm ; ' 
in  lbl7,  4  Essay  on  Benevolent  Assodatione  fur  the.  Poor ; '  in  lsiil,  in 
2  vols.  Svo,  'Expository  L-  ctures  on  the  Rook  of  Eccleaiaat.  s  : '  in 
ls25,  « A  Dissertation  ou  tho  Scriptural  Authority,  Nature,  and  Uses 
of  Christian  Baptism  ; '  '  Tho  Divine  Dissuasive  to  the  Young  against 
the  Enticement*  of  Sinners;'  'Man  Responsible  for  bis  Belial,'  iu 
answer  to  Lord  Brougham's  iuaugurol  discourse  ;  in  1529,  '  Introduc- 
tory Essay  to  Doddridge's  Practical  Discourses  on  Regeneration  ; '  a 
volume  of  Sermons;  in  153U,  'Two  Essays:  I.  Un  the  Assurance  of 
Faith;  II.  On  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  and  Universal  Purdou ; ' 
in  1332,  'Discourses  on  the  Sabbath  ; '  '  Civil  Establishments  of  Chris- 
tianity tried  by  tho  Word  of  God;'  in  15^3,  'Christian  Ethic*;  or 
Moral  Philosophy  on  the  Principles  of  Divine  Revelation ; '  iu  Is  i, 
'Two  Lectures  on  the  Voluntary  Church  Question;'  in  ISilo,  'Friendly 
Letters  to  the  Society  cf  Frieuds  ; '  in  1531',  •  National  Church  Estab- 
lishments con-idrred,'  being  the  lectures  delivered  in  London  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Chalmers  ;  •  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  tho  Rev.  Dr. 
McAU  of  Manchester,'  prefixed  to  Dr.  McAll's  Sermons,  edited  by 
Dr.  Wardlaw;  in  1541,  'Letters  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Ncilc,  M.A.,  on 
some  |>ortion*  of  bii  Lectures  on  tbe  Church  of  England  ;'  in  1842, 
'Lectures  on  Female  Prostitution;'  in  1845, 'Memoir  of  tho  Rev. 
John  Held,'  Missionary  at  Lellary  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Dr.  Ward- 
law's  son  iu  law  ;  '  The  Lifo  of  Joseph  and  the  Last  Days  of  Jacob  : 
a  book  for  Youth  and  for  Age;'  ' Strictures  on  Dr.  Halloys  Congre- 
gational Lecture  on  tho  Sacraments,'  in  reference  to  Infant  Baptism, 
<3to.;  in  1545,  '  Congregational  Independency,  in  contradistinction  to 
Episcopacy  and  Pn-abytcrianisin,  tho  Church  Polity  of  tho  New  Teste- 
mellt ;  *  in  lSi.2  (his  lost  work),  a  •  Treatise  ou  Miracle*.'  Dr.  Ward- 
law  was  likewise  a  contributor  to  various  religio'is  periodicals.  Of 
Dr.  WardUw's  sons,  one  is  a  missionary  iu  India,  another  a  mer- 
chant in  Glasgow. 

(W.  L  Alexander,  D.D.,  Memoir,  of  the  L./c  a»d  1  i 'Wr/nys  «/  llalvh 
Hard/asp,  JJJJ.) 

WARE,  SIR  JAM  1-3,  an  Irish  antiquary,  lln  father.  Sir  .Tames 
Ware,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  went  to  Ireland  in  tho  time  uf  Elizabeth 
as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Fitz- William,  lord  deputy  iu  1.V-  -,  vras 
subsequently  appointed  auditor-general  for  the  kingdom,  and  pmcl-used 
considerable  property  in  and  near  Dublin.  James,  bis  eldest  sou,  waa 
born  in  Dublin  ou  tbo  20th  of  November  li9».  In  bis  sixteenth  jcar 
he  was  eutered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
there  for  six  yenrs.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  ot  John  Newman,  Esq.,  of  Dunlin.  By  the  advice  of 
Usher  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Imh  autiquities.  During  u 
residence  of  somo  years  in  England  (lo2i-2'.'),  h«  contracted  au  inti- 
macy with  Selden  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  by  whose  assistance  he  con- 
siderably incrouaed  his  collection  of  manuscripts. 

On  hi*  return  to  Ireland  in  1(129,  he  was  knighted  by  the  lord* 
justices;  and  in  1032,  hi*  father  dying  suddenly,  he  sure  eded  both 
to  bis  estate  and  tho  omcs  of  auditor  general.  Ho  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  public  business;  obtained,  iu  1033.  the  coufldeuce  of 
Lord  Wentworth  laft<  -rwareiB  Fail  of  SlialTord),  and  was  by  his  advice 
created  a  member  of  tho  Iriah  Privy-Council.  Iu  1039  Sir  James 
Ware  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Irish  Houae  ot  Commons.  Wheu 
tbe  rebellion  broke  out  in  1641,  ho  assisted  the  government  not  only 
by  his  personal  services,  but  also  by  becoming  surety  for  sums  of 
money  advanced  to  it.  His  character  for  superiority  to  the  partisan 
prejudices  either  of  the  Popish  or  Protestant  party,  occasioned  his 
being  sent,  in  December  1044,  to  inform  the  kini%  then  at  Oxford,  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs  iu  Ireland.  Ho  employed  his  leisure  hours  at 
Oxford  in  tho  prosecution  of  his  antiquaiiau  researches,  and  had  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  upou  htm  by  the 
University. 

The  vcasel  in  which  Sir  James  Ware  returned  to  Ireland  was  taken 
by  one  of  the  Parliament's  ships.  He  underwent  an  imprisonment  of 
ton  months  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was  released  by  nn  exchange 
of  prisoners.  In  l'i  17  he  was  one  of  tho  uu-iarv-.  for  tho  perform  urn  e 
of  the  treaty  by  wbieh  tbo  Earl  of  Oimond  euin  ndcred  Dublin  :n  th* 
Parliament.  Ho  was  deprived  of  his  o:!ice  of  auditor^-Quoinl,  but 
allowed  to  reside  in  Ireland,  till  Micl.ael  J>  nes,  goveriwr  if  Dublin, 
taking  nmbrage  at  him,  ordered  bim  to  transport  himself  beyond  teas 
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into  any  country  be  pleased  except  England.  He  made  cboica  of 
France,  where  he  landed  oiirly  in  1649,  atid  continneil  to  reside  til'. 
1051,  when  he  obtained  a  lieenoe  from  the  parliament  to  visit  London 
on  business.  He  resided  two  years  in  the  viciuity  of  tho  metropolis. 
At  the  close  of  that  period  he  was  allowed  to  visit  his  estates  in  Ire- 
land. He  continued  to  lead  a  strictly  private  life  till  the  Restoration, 
when  be  was  reinstated  in  his  office  of  auditor  ceacrsl. 

lu  1C61  the  university  of  Dublin  dectcd  Sir  James  Ware  one  of  its 
representatives.  He  was  offered  the  title  of  baronet  or  viscount,  but 
declined  both.  The  Marquis  of  Ormond  created  him  first  commis- 
sioner of  exeiae.  Ha  died  in  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of  December  1666. 
He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  only  survivor*  of  ten 
children. 

Sir  James  Ware's  mora  important  works  are: — 1, 'Da  Prseaulibus 
Hiberniae  Commeutarius,'  foL,  Dublin,  1665.  He  has  incorporated  into 
this  work  two  of  his  Latin  treatise* ;  the  one  containing  the  livt  s  i  f  the 
Archbishops  of  Cashel  and  Tusm,  published  originally  in  1620;  the 
othT  the  lives  of  the  bishops  of  Dublin,  published  in  1628.  2,  'Do 
Hibcrnia  et  Antiquitatibus  ejus  Disquisitiooes,'  London,  1654-58. 
Into  this  work  is  incorporated  his  history  of  the  Cistercian  monas- 
teries of  Ireland.  3,  '  Do  Scriptoribus  Hiberniae  Libri  Duo/  Dublin, 
lGS'.MO.  4,  'Rerum  Hibornicarum  Annates,  regnantibus  Henrici  VII., 
Henrici  VIII.,  Edvardo  VI.,  et  Maria,'  fol.  Dublin,  1662.  The  annals 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  wcro  first  published  in  1658,  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  second  edition  of  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  annals 
of  the  reivn  of  Heury  VIII.  as  a  separate  work  in  1664-65.  In  16S3 
he  published,  in  one  volume,  Spenser's  1  Dialogue  on  the  State  of 
Ireland,' Caspian's  -  History  of  Ireland,'  and  Meredith's  'Chroniclo 
of  Ireland."  6  and  7,  In  1656  he  published,  at  I-ondon,  *  Opusoula 
Sane  to  1'atricio  adscripta;'  and  in  1664,  at  Dublin,  two  letters 
•scribed  to  the  venerable  Bode  and  the  '  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Wire- 
mouth  and  Jarrow.'  A  translation  of  Sir  James  Ware's  works  iuto 
English  was  published  in  1705,  by  his  second  surviving  son  Robert;  a 
more  ooinplrto  edition,  with  additions,  in  1739-46,  by  Walter  Harris, 
who  married  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  James. 

WAKOKNTIN,  PKTEK  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  Swedish  astro- 
nomer, was  bora  at  Stockholm,  September  22,  1717.  When  ho  wss 
only  twelve  years  of  age  there  occurred  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
and  the  observance  of  this  phenomenon  is  said  to  hsve  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  astronomical  pursuits.  Ho  was  intimately  connected 
with  Klinpenstierna  and  Celsius,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to 
study  tb»  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites;  and  in  1741,  on  taking  his 
degree  of  Master  in  Arts,  ho  maintained  a  thesis  on  the  subject  of  thoae 
motions.  Wargentin  spent,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
efforts  to  correct  the  theory  of  tbe.  satellites;  snd,  confining  himself 
almost  wholly  to  this  branch  of  the  scionce,  the  improvements  which 
ho  made  in  it  obtained  for  hiiu  tho  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
first  astronomers  of  hi*  age. 

On  the  death  of  Celsius,  in  1744,  be  was  chosen  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  five  year*  afterwards  he  suc- 
ceeded F.lvius  ss  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm, 
in  1759  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  in  1764  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  academics  of  St.  Petersburg,  Odttingen,  Copenhagen, 
Drontbeini,  4c,  and  his  communications  to  these  roeieties  are  very 
numerous.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  at  Upaal, 
he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  progross  of  astronomy  since  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  century  ;  snd  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm '  thero  are  severs!  paters  by  him  on  the  population  of 
Sweden.  He  also  wrote  dissertations  on  the  transit*  of  Venus  which 
took  place  in  1761  and  1769. 

In  order  to  determino  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  Wargentin  made, 
at  Stockholm,  observations  on  that  luminary  simultaneously  with 
the  corresponding  observations  which  were  made  by  La  Caille  at  tho 
Cspo  of  Good  Hope,  conformably  to  an  agreement  made  between  the 
two  astronomers  previously  to  the  voyage  of  the  latter  to  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  from  the  observation*  so  made  the  value  of  the 
parallax  was  correctly  ascertained. 

Wargentin  married  in  1753,  and  became  the  father  of  six  children, 
three  of  whom  survived  him.  He  died  December  13,  1783,  leaving 
the  reputation  of  having  been  a  man  of  amiable  manners  and  disin- 
terested character.  His  devotion  to  science  prevented  him  from 
paying  due  attention  to  hi*  private  affair*,  and  it  is  said  that,  uear 
the  cloie  of  his  life,  he  was  in  part  indebted  to  his  friends  for  the 
means  of  being  extricated  from  some  embarrassments  into  which  be 
had  fallen.  The  Academy  aided  him  from  ita  funds,  and  struck  a  ' 
medal  with  an  inscription  denoting  it*  sense  of  his  merit  It  also 
procured  for  his  family  a  pension  from  the  government. 

An  interval  of  time,  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the  two  first  aatel- 1 
litea  of  Jupiter  are  compensated,  bad  been  noticed  in  1726,  by  Dr. 
Bradley,  who  how  ever  mad  o  no  practical  use  of  the  period ;  and  War- 
gentin. apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  Bradley's  discovery, 
both  found  tho  value*  of  tho  inequalities  and  the  time  of  the  com- 
pensation. Wargentin  also  rectified  the  equation  of  Brad  ley  respecting 
tho  alienation  of  light,  and  that  which  depends  on  the  exceotricity  of 
Jupiter s  orbit.  Hi*  first  tables  of  the  movement*  of  tho  satellites 
were  published  in  tho  'Act*  Societatis  Begin  Upsalieneis,  ad  an. 
1711;   and  sn  improved  edition  was  published  by  La  Lande,  in  1769, 
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at  tho  end  of  Halley's  table*  for  the  planet*  and  comet*.  Pound'* 
table*  of  the  first  satellite,  though  tbey  generally  gave  the  time  of  an 
immersion  or  *mersiun  within  a  minute  of  the  truth,  were  sometime* 
erroneous  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  minutes;  but  those  of  War- 
gentin always  agreed  with  the  observation*  within  on*  minute,  and 
thus  they  became  of  great  importance  by  affording  the  means  of  deler- 
mininc  the  longitudes  of  stations. 

It  is  to  be  remsrked  that  these  tables  were  formed  without  any  aid 
from  physical  astronomy.  Wargentin  determined  the  motions  of  the 
satellites  from  a  combination  of  all  the  observations  of  their  eclipses 
which  ho  could  procure,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he 
laboured  to  correct  the  errors  which  he  discovered.  He  sent  new 
tables  of  the  third  satellite  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  published  them  in 
the  '  Nautical  Almanac  '  for  1771  ;  and  the  Almanac  for  1779  contains 
an  improved  edition  of  the  tables  of  the  second  satellite. 

WARHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was  born  at 
Okeley  in  Hampshire,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  and  after 
receiving  his  school  education  at  Winchester,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  1475.  Hera  he  remained,  having  in  due 
time  taken  his  degree  of  LL.D.,  till  1488,  when  be  is  understood  to 
hsve  been  collated  to  some  living  in  the  church.  Soon  utter  howover 
he  is  found  to  be  practising  as  sn  advocato  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and 
to  be  holding  the  office  of  Principal  or  Moderator  of  the  Civil  Law 
School  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Edward's,  Oxford.  Hi*  first  public 
employment,  as  far  a*  is  known,  was  the  mission  upon  which  be  was 
sent,  along  with  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  by  Henry  VIL,  in  1483,  to 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  persuade  him  to  exercise  hi*  influence  to 
put  an  end  to  the  suppoit  and  encouragement  given  to  Perkin  War- 
beck  by  Margaret,  ducbesfrdowsger  of  Burgundy.  Bacon,  who,  in  hi* 
'  History  of  King  Henry  VIL,'  gives  a  speech  addressed  by  him  upon 
tbi*  occasion  to  the  archduke,  calls  him  Sir  William  Wat  ham,  i 
of  the  Canon  Law.  Although  his  endeavours  in  this  affair 
attended  with  little  or  no  success,  he  continued  to  rise  in  the  good 
opinion  of  Henry,  who  est*  emed  men  of  ability  and  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish them  ;  and  be  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  this  sain*  year, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1502,  and  lord  chancellor  on  the  1st  of 
January  1503.  In  1503  he  was  also  mado  bishop  of  Loodou  ;  and  in 
1504  he  attained  the  summit  of  his  promotion  by  being  raised  to  the 


opposed  the  marriage  of  Catherine,  the  widow  of  Prince 
Arthur,  with  his  brother  Henry,  both  when  it  ws*  first  proposed  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIL,  and  afterwards  when  it  was  carried  into  effect  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  reign.  This  brought  him  iuto  collision  with 
Kox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  rivalry  and  hostility  wem  afterwards 
inherited  by  his  protogd  the  famous  Wolsey.  The  latter,  now  became 
the  ohief  favourite  of  Henry  V1IL,  was  substituted  for  Warham  as 
chancellor  in  1516.  Both  before  and  after  this,  there  were  many  con- 
teats  as  to  jurisdiction  between  the  archbishop  and  the  cardinal ;  but 
Warham  lived  to  see  tho  fall  of  Wolsey,  and  even  upon  that  event,  in 
162",  to  have  the  great  seal  again  offered  to  him,  although  his  advanced 
years  induced  him  to  declino  it.  In  his  latter  years  be  drew  upon 
himself  some  discredit  by  his  connection  with  the  affair  of  the  Maid  of 
Kont,  to  whose  impostures,  either  from  credulity  or  party  spirit,  he 
showed  fomo  inclination  to  listen.  He  died  at  St.  Stephen'*,  near 
Canterbury,  23rd  of  August  1532,  leaving  the  primacy  open  to  the  new 
faith  and  new  polities  of  (raiimer. 

Warham  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  Erasmus,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  and  in  his  letters  speaks  in  the 
bighest  terms  both  of  the  learning  and  abilities  and  of  the  virtues  of 
the  archbishop. 

WAKING,  EDWARD,  the  eon  of  a  wealthy  farmer  who  resided 
near  Shrewsbury,  was  born  in  1736.  Having  shown  at  an  early  age  a 
decided  taste  for  geometry  and  algebra,  he  was  sent,  in  1753,  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  mathe- 
matical analysis.  He  attained  the  rank  of  senior  wrangler,  and  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts,  in  1757.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
Luoasian  professorship  of  mathematics  being  vaoaut  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Colson,  Waring  beoamo  a  candidate  for,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, that  honourable  post:  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Ma.  be  res,  afterwards 
Baron  Msaere*  ;  and  having,  in  order  that  ho  might  prove  himself  to 
be  qualified,  published  a  portion  of  a  mathematical  work  which  he  had 
commenced,  a  war  of  pamphlets  on  tho  subject  of  the 
beforo  the  election,  carried  on  between  the  two  rivsl  cand 
their  friends.  Waring  not  having  taken  the  deg 
required  by  the  statutes,  a  licence  from  the  crown  w 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  hold  the  appointment. 

Iq  1763,  being  then  Msster  in  Arts,  Mr.  Waring  wa*  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  several  of  the  volume*  of  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions '  there  are  papers  by  him  on  subject*  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  equations,  centripetal  forces,  &c  In  the 
volume  for  1779  is  ono  on  the  method  which  he  proposed  for  the 
general  resolution  of  equations.  This  consists  in  assuming  for  the 
root  of  an  equation  the  sum  of  a  series  of  radical  terms,  the  exponent 
of  rach  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  exponent  of  the  highest  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  and  the  number  of  term*  in  the  series  being 
lee*  by  one  than  that  exponent;  on  substituting  that  sum  in  the 
equation,  and  eliminating  the  radial*,  the  resulting  equation,  being 


compared  with  thst  whwh  is  given,  will  afford  the 
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ooe  of  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantity.  It  ia  observed  however 
that  the  process  may  sometimes  loinl  to  an  equation  of  a  higher 
degree  than  that  whicti  it  ia  proposed  to  resolve. 

He  also  atuiUrd  medicine,  and  in  1767  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.; 
but  he  baa  written  nothing  concerning  the  science,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  ho  bad  much  practice.  His  life  was  spent  chiefly  at  the 
university,  where  be  ooustautly  performed  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship; and  ho  died  August  IS,  179-H. 

Dr.  \\  aring  was  considered  the  most  learned  analyst  of  bis  age,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  simple  manners,  as  well  as  of 
inflexible  integrity  ;  but  so  diffident  of  his  powers  of  conversation,  aa 
to  be  greatly  euibarrasaed  when  in  the  company  of  strangers.  His 
mathematical  works  are  very  defective  in  method,  and  abound  with 
typographical  errors.  Independently  of  the  papers  abovo  alluded  to, 
he  published  at  Cambridge  the  following  treatises : — 1,  '  Miscellanea 
Analytics  de  .Equationibua  Algcbraicis  et  Curvarum  proprietatibus,' 
4to,  1702;  2,  '  Me  iitatioues  Algebraicse,'  4to,  1770;  3,  l*roprietates 
Algtbrnicurum  Curvaruuj,'  4to,  1772 ;  and  4,  4  Meditationes  Analytical,' 
4to,  1776.  The  third  in  the  above  enumeration  is  the  most  eatrotned 
of  nil  his  Works,  and  it  contains  a  description  of  curtain  properties,  at 
that  time  new,  of  algebraic  curves,  with  tho  rectifications,  radii  of 
curvature,  ttc,  of  the  linrs  :  it  treats  also  of  the  figures  produced  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  curves  about  given  lines  or  axes,  and  contains 
itive.tigatk.ns  relating  to  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  lines  drawn 
within  and  about  t'.em.  Dr.  Wiiring  also  published  a  tract  on  morals 
and  metaphysics ;  and  a  pamphlet  on  probabilities,  on  the  values  of 
lives,  on  survivorships,  Ac 

WARNEFORD,  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  WILSON,  was  tho  son 
of  tho  ltev.  Francis  Warncford,  vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  York,  of  an 
old  and  wosltby  North  Wiltshire  family,  and  be  was  born  at  Seven- 
hampton,  near  Highworth,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1753.  At  the  usual  age 
ho  was  sent  to  University  College,  Oxford  ;  ill  health  prevented  bis 
attaining  any  academical  honour*,  but  he  graduated  M.A.  1760,  and 
B.C.L.  in  1700.  In  1796  be  married  a  daughter  of  Loveden  Lovaden, 
Esq.,  with  whom  ho  acquired  n  considerable  fortune;  but  a  few  years 
left  him  a  widower  without  issue.  In  1809  he  was  prts-nted  by  his 
college  to  tho  rectory  of  Lydyard  Miliceut,  Wilts,  valued  at  500/.  per 
annum  ;  in  1810  lie  was  preaeuted  to  the  rectory  of  Bourton-on  tho 
Hill,  iu  Gloucestershire,  valued  at  700/.  per  annum;  and  in  the  aame 
year  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  He  lived  at  Bourton  very  plainly  and 
moderately,  and  from  an  early  period  devoted  a  great  part  of  hie 
property  to  the  promoting  of  large  establishments  beneficial  to  the 
public,  for  which  purpose  be  carefully  abstained  from  tho  common 
practice  of  bestowing  trifling  elcemoayuary  alms,  refusing,  it  ia  said, 
assistance  even  to  the  poorer  members  of  his  own  family.  Rut 
there  was  no  ostentation  in  his  princely  gifts ;  many  indeed  wore 
anonymous.  He  founded  schools  and  almshouses  in  his  own  parish. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  schools,  colleges,  and  hospitals  throughout  the 
kingdom.  On  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  at  various  times,  he  bestowed 
1:1,000/.;  and  ho  contributed  l<rge  sums  for  church  purposes,  par- 
ticularly in  his  own  county  oT  Gloucester,  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
founded  an  hospital  at  Leamington  which  bears  his  name;  and  one 
for  lunatics  on  Hendington  Hill,  near  Oxford.  To  King's  College  in 
London  he  presented  unouymously  several  donations  of  500/.  each ; 
but  to  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  the  total  amount  of  his  contri- 
butions was  upwards  of  25,00n/.  This  institution  was  commenced  by 
Mr.  Sands  Cox  na  a  school  of  medicine,  aud  Dr.  Warnoford  liberally 
afforded  pecuniary  assistance,  thereby  enabling  bim  to  expand  tho  school 
into  a  college,  which  was  ultimately  patronised  by  royalty.  When  it 
was  found  desirable  to  add  other  departments  of  education,  Dr. 
Wamcford  waa  again  tho  chief  contributor;  and  desirous  that  religious 
instruction  should  bo  afforded,  bo  founded  the  college  chapel,  and 
furnished  the  meana  for  ensuring  permanent  religious  teaching.  In 
1844,  in  recognition  of  his  wide-spread  beneficence,  tho  bishop  of 
Gloucester  conferred  on  him  an  honorary  eanonry  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral ;  and  in  184'J  a  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  the  Warnoford 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Oxford,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  public  sub- 
scription. He  died  at  Bourtou  on  January  11,  1855,  enjoying  good 
health  till  within  a  fow  days  of  bis  death.  He  bequeathed  2000/.  to  tho 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  200o/.  to  the  Society  for  the  Props- 
gatiou  of  the  Gcspc),  in  sddition  to  previous  gifts. 

WARNER,  FKRDINANDO,  LLD.,  a  voluminous  compiler  and 
theological  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  the  last  century,  is  said  to 
have  been  born,  where  is  not  known,  in  17"3,  and  to  have  studied  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  but  tho  Utter  fact  is  doubtful.  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  became  vicar  of  Rondo  in  Wiltshire,  in  1730,  and 
rector  of  St.  Michael  Queeohithe,  London,  in  1746,  to  which  last  pre- 
ferment was  added  the  rectory  of  Barnes  in  Surrey,  in  1758.  He  died 
of  gout,  OetoW  3,  170!*.  Hiss  degree  of  LL.D.  he  is  suppnsml  to 
have  oMaim-d  from  somu  Scotch  university. 

Of  Dr.  Warner  s  various  publications  the  following  are  the  most 
important :— '  A  System  of  Divinity  and  Morality,  compiled  from  tho 
works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,'  5  vols., 
12mo,  1750,  and  second  edition,  4  vols.,  8vo,  1756  ;  '  An  Illustration  of 
tho  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  Ac,  folio,  1754  ;  '  The  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  2  vols.,  folio,  1756-7;  'Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  Svo,  1758 ;  '  Tho  History  of  Ireland.' 
vol  i.,  4  to,  17'!3;  '  Tho  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  ia 
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Ireland,'  4to,  1767.  He  was  also  tho  author  of  the  scheme  for  the 
Middlesex  Clerical  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  in  relation  to  which 
he  published  one  pamphlet  in  1753.  and  another  in  1765.  He  left  a 
son,  the  Rkv.  Joan  Wakxeh,  D.D.,  born  in  1730,  who  was  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  who,  after  having  long  preached  at  a  chapel 
of  his  own  in  Long  Acre,  London,  was  preseuted  to  the  united  rectories 
of  Hockliffe  and  Cbalgrave  in  Bedfordshire,  and  subsequently  to  the 
rectory  of  Stourton  in  Wilts.  He  died  in  1800.  Dr.  John  Warner 
was  an  ardent  republican,  and  expounded  the  principles  of  his  political 
philosophy  in  a  work  which  ho  called  '  MetronaristoD,'  which  was  his 
principal  literary  performance. 

WARNER,  RICHARD,  was  bora  in  1711,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  His  residence  was  at  Woodfordrow,  in  Kasex,  and  he  is 
remembered  as  the  author  of  tho  '  l'lanUq  Woodfordienses,'  which  waa 
published  in  1771.  From  oarly  life  he  waa  much  attached  to  tho 
study  of  botany,  and  having  a  fortune  at  his  command,  ha  bestowed 
much  pains  in  collecting  and  cultivating  exotic  plants ;  but  be  was 
also  celebrated  for  his  critical  knowtedga  of  Shakspere.  and  at  one  timo 
contemplated  publishing  an  edition  of  bis  works.  He  died  on  the 
11th  of  April  1775.  He  poojossed  a  valuable  library,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Wad  hero  College,  Oxf  nl.  He  also  left  a  stipend  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  botanical  lecture  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    He  was  a  man  of  literary  Uate*  and  habits,  and  was  rather  a 

^ddRic^tTw'a^ 

Mr.  Fo rater  in  1784.    Miller  dedicated  a  genus  of  plants  to  him  u  ' 
the  name  '  Warneria.'    Warner  also  translated  iu  conjunction 
Coltnan  and  Thornton  some  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus.  [Tuobatom, 

BoKMKL.] 

WARNER,  WILLIAM,  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  is  supposed  to  bavo 
been  born  sbout  1558.  He  was  a  student  at  Oxford,  but  left  the 
university  without  a  degree,  and  going  to  London,  became  an  attornoy 
in  the  Common  Pleas.  He  died  suddenly,  March  0,  1601',  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Amwell.  He  waa  the  author  of 
■Albion's  England,'  an  historical  poem,  or  rather  a  collection  of 
ballads,  in  thirteen  book-  in  the  Alexandrine  stanza.  This  work,  in 
his  own  time,  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  was  frequently  reprinted 
in  tho  course  of  the  thirty  years  sfter  1586,  when  it  wss  first  pub' 
lished.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  compared,  or  oven  preferred  bim, 
to  Spenser.  The  general  simplicity  of  the  feeliDg  end  language,  and 
the  frequent  Indelicacy  of  tho  images,  are  alike  instanced  in  the 
hoautiful  | ^as torsi  episode  of '  Argentilo  and  Curan,'  which  ia  given  by 
Percy  and  Campbell,  as  well  as  iu  several  other  collections.  The 
whole  poem,  reprinted,  is  in  Chalmers'  '  British  Poets : '  a  distinction 
which  it  well  deserved,  although  it  was  far  from  meriting  the  extra- 
vagant commendations  of  older  times.  Warner  was  also  the  author  of 
'Syrinx, 

the  writer  of  a  translation  of  the  '  Meuaxhtui '  of  Plautus,  ' 
appeared  in  1595,  and  was  reprinted  by  Stceveus  in  1770,  iu  his  'Six 
Old  Plays,  on  which  Shakspere  founded.' 

WARREN,  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  JOHN  BORLASE, 
BART.,  G.C.B.,  was  born  in  1754,  at  the  family  seat  of  Stapleford,  in 
Nottinghamshire.  Young  Warren,  when  at  Winchester  School,  ran 
off  and  joined  a  king's  ship,  upon  which  his  friends  procured  him  an 
appointment  as  a  midshipman  on  board  tho  Alderney  sloop,  com- 
manded by  Captain  O'Uaru;  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  for  some 
time  in  the  North  Sea, 
pupil  with 

feasor,  at  Taplow  near  Cambridge. ; 

gentleman  commoner  of  Emmanuel  College  ia  that  university.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A  in  1776.  Before  this,  in  1774,  he  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  tho  borough  of  Marlow,  and  in  1775  wss  created  a 
baronet.  Soon  after  he  returned  to  sea,  and  serving  with  Lord  Howe 
in  America,  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  tho  Nonsuch,  waa,  in  1779,  made 
ina-itr  and  commander  of  the  Helena  sloop  of  war,  and  in  1781 
received  his  commission  sa  post- captain.  He  was  re  elected  for  Marlow 
in  17S0;  aud  after  the  peace  of  1783  he  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Clavering,  K.B.,  by  Lady  Diana  West, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  Delawar.  On  the  breakiug  out  of  the  war  of 
17(13  he  waa  appointed  to  the  Flora  frigate,  and  in  this  aud  other  abips 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  vigilant  and  active  commander.  In 
1794  he  received  the  riband  of  the  Bath,  as  a  testimony  of  his  majesty's 
high  opinion  of  bis  services.  In  the  summer  of  17&5  he  acted  aa  com- 
modore of  the  division  of  ships  which  effected  the  debarkation  at 
Quiboron  Bay,  intended  to  assist  the  royalists  of  La  Vendee;  and 
although  that  expedition  proved  eventually  a  failure,  Warren  was 
admitted  on  all  bands  to  have  well  performed  his  part.  In  1797  he 
removed  into  the  Canada  of  74  guna;  and  being  soon  after  detached  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the 
French  naval  force  intended  for  the  invasion  of  that  country,  and  to 
obtain  over  it  a  signal  victory,  capturing  tho  whole  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  a  ahip-of-theline  and  three  frigates,  on  tho  11th  of  October 
1793.  For  this  important  service  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  on  tho  next  promotion  he  was  made  a 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  Meanwhile  at  the  general  eleotion  of  1793 
ho  had  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  tho  i 
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ciimmcnuai.ona  oi  oiuer  nines,  ii  arner  waa  also  tne  auinor  oi 
x,  a  Seavenfold  Historic,'  a  collection  of  prose  stories,  published 
i  ;  and  he  is  supposed  also  by  Warton  and  others  to  have  been 
iter  of  a  translation  of  the  '  Meuaxhtui '  of  Plautus,  which  first 


North  See,  Returning  to  England,  he  placed  himself  as  a 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  tho  well  known  botanical  pro- 
iplow  near  Cambridgo;  and  was  soon  after  admitted  as  a 
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WAKREN,  JOSEPH. 


WARTON,  JOSEPH,  D.D. 


inl602.  A  fter  the  peace  of  Amicus  Sir  J.  B.  Warren  «u  made  *  privy-  '  Moral.  So  rial,  and  Professional  Duti.  *  of  Attorneys  and  Solicitor'.* 
councillor,  and  tent  out  as  auaba'tador  extraordinary  und  minister  In  1S51  be  waa  mini"  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  in  tho  same  ye..ri"Ued 
plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg,  wia-r*  he  couducte  I  «om«  important  a  pamphlet  •  The  Queen  or  the  Pope,  the  Question  considered  in  iU 
and  delicate  negotiation*  with  gicat  ability.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  poii'icaL  legal,  an  1  religious  aspect*,  in  a  letter  to  S.  H.  Walp.de.' 
war  with  America  in  1*12,  he  commanded  for  a  abort  time  on  that  ,  In  1S52  ho  published  ■  A  Manual  of  the  Parliamentary  Lice*. on  Law 
atetion ;  but  this  waa  hi*  last  service.  11c  died  at  Greenwich,  on  the  |  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  tlreat  1'nuin  and  Ireland,'  which  was 
27lh  of  February  1S22.  S.r  John  Uoilase  \V.umi  is  understoo  1  to  1  followed  iu  11)53  by  *  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Election  Committer, 
bate  been  the  author  uf  '  A  Vu-w  of  tl.o  N  ival  Force  of  Unat  Lrituii:,'  being  tho  completion  of  a  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Election  Law.* 
*Cr..  published  ar.oiiyi'.outly,  in  6vo,  iu  17-'l.  In  lt5l  bo  km  fleeted  recorder  of  Hull,  ia  which  capacity  bo  h..» 

WAKKEN,  JOSEPH,  w.»*  born  at  lbxbury.  near  I!  >»l«:i,  Ma-aa-  wade  tonic  cicrllent  chaw*  to  the  Grand  Juries  »on>e  of  which 
vhusetta.iu  1740:  ho  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  175d  ;  and  after  Lave  b.-tu  publiah.  d.  Iu  1-00  he  wa*  el.  etc d  luember  of  parliament 
leaving  co.lego  ho  studied  medicine,  and  obtained,  while  }..•:  you::-,  for  Midhurst.  f..r  which  place  he  wa*  again  return. d  t»  the  new  par- 
an  eminent  pu-ition  among  iho  medical  practitioner*  of  LoAon.  Pi  out  Lament  in  1857.  but  re.-.me.l  Id*  neat  ui  1  eni.i.uy  : *5i».  <>u  b,nn» 
17'J!"  tail  tho  coinii.enc.-u..  ut  of  hostilities,  bo  wa*  u  leading  muiubcr  appointed  by  Lord  1  Lrlm.f  rd  a  Maater  in  Lunacy.  In  addiCu  to 
of  the  eccret  committee,  or  can. n>,  which  directed  the  mov.meuts  of  1  the  work;,  above  uatucd  he  has  written  '  The  Intellectual  luid  Moral 
tho  citiwii-s  of  Ronton.  Ho  wa*  e i.gaged  in  the  uffa.r  of  Lexiugton  ;  Improvement  of  the  present  Age,'  of  which  a  thiid  edition  wa*  pub- 
and  when  Hancock  left  Dostuu  to  take  putt  i.i  the  Cotigrat*  at  Ptiila-  |  Imbed  ia  1*54 ;  '  Labour,  its  Right*,  Difficulties,  Dignity,  and  O..n*o- 
deljihia,  wai  choaiii  pn-i  l.  ut  of  the  jo o\iacial  cuciiJ-a,  aud  receive  1  lotion*,*  lii'J;  ho  ia  alao  known  to  have  been  a  fr. .juelit  coi.ti ibut.,r 
the  couimiasiwU  of  major-general.  Four  day*  Liter  tho  buttle  of  to  I'lackuo..d'»  Magazine.  In  1-51,  after  the  opening  of  the  Oreat 
Bunker*  Hill  wa*  fought,  and  Warren,  who  had  thiown  biuisc'.f  into  Iudu-tri  .1  Exhibition,  h«  pu'nlished  a  work,  we  believe  his  only  printed 
the  Hue*  to  encourage  the  Provincial*,  wa*  kukd  by  a  ball  which  I  attempt  at  poetry,  written  In  broken  lima,  unrhymed,  called  'Tho 
•truck  hi*  bead  at  tho  moment  of  r  die  ;t  1  Juno  17.  177.ii.  He  fed  in  bin    Lily  uiid  the  Ike' 

thirty  fifth  y\ar.  The  imoal  and  iuteKeetua!  character  «.f  Warren'  WARTON,  JOSEPH,  Uf).,  waa  tho  eld.  at  son  of  the  lb  v.  Thomas 
stand*  hi^b;  he  had  displayed  great  ability  11a  au  agitator,  but  bid  Wartou,  professor  of  p..  try  in  the  Uuiverdtv  of  Oxford,  and  afUT- 
premature  death  baa  left  it  uucritoin  whether  he  po*-e»=e4  iu  an  wafd.-.  vicar  of  Haaiu-M.  ki\  II  uup'hirc.  aud  Cobhaw,  Surrey;  and  of 
0411111  <iei;ite  thu  talents  of  tl.o  ofucer  or  ataUauiau.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hcv.  Jo-m  pli  Kich-.r.l.'oi',  rector  of  Dudh- 

WALKEN,  Sill  PETE1!.  K.U.,  waa  l-oru  iu  Laland  iu  170o,  aud  ford,  Surrey.  He  waa  bum  at  Uunaford.  iu  the  huuae  of  hia  maternal 
waa  diaceaded  fioar  a  f.  tuily  long  tettl  d  :u  that  country.  Ha'.ing  grandfather,  in  17'J'2;  wui  id  .eate.l,  till  ho  reached  hi*  fourtecu'h 
(.one  early  to  aca,  Lo  iccuve.!  hia  lirat  command  iu  17-7,  and  bkl  year,  priucipallv  lit  limn.,  by  hia  father;  waa  then  admitttd  on  the 
diatinguiahed  I  ims.lf  iu  va:iou>  pint*  of  the  » crld,  botli  by  hia  good  fouu.lation  of  Winchester  C  dlege,  whence  he  Went  10  Oriel  C'-IUgo, 
londnctaiul  hia  goo  1  loiti.nc,  wi.cn,  i;i  1 7 -i ."• .  i.e  wad  aei.t  out  uit'n  a  Oxford,  in  1740.  Having  taken  hi-i  degreu  of  15.A.  iu  1711.  he  waa 
an  all  aru.ati.eut  to  »urpri-«  Louixt-oiirg,  tho  eap.tal  of  Cap.  L'reton.  ordained  t.i  the  cur.i  j  of  hia  father's  vrcmcge  of  Ha'in^stoke ;  aud 
The  town  ut,|  the  wholo  i-L.tid  aurrondered  ou  th-  15th  of  J-.no  ;  aud  here  be  official.*!  till  'he  lon.ovtd,  1:1  IV  ruaty  1746.  on  tho  death  of 
for  <h'u  .criicu  War r.- u  waa  iti.Uiediatcly  made  a  icu-adiniial  of  tho  hi.  fattier,  to  Chebea.  wheie  he  w..a  c urate  lor  about  a  year.  Alter 
blue,  and  after  hia  retiiiu  Lome  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  Iu  the  ti.  a  be  held  for  a  few  montha  the  curacy  of  Chmvton  at.d  1  'r  xfotd  in 
bhg'.i.idu-  of  17  17  ho  w^a  appointed  a.cuud  iu  comuiuud,  under  Anaun,  Humpahire,  and  tbeu  returned  to  I'.a-iugstoke.  In  174^  ho  waa  pro 
of  a  Beet  »bt  out  to  intercept  two  l'rencli  *>iu*  iron*,  tho  one  bouu  1  aor.ted  by  the  Duke  o:  1'oltou  to  tho  rectory  of  Winalado,  in  tho 
for  .'.meiic.i,  the  other  for  ti,e  M...-t  In. bra  ;  whin  toe  former,  whose  ,  uclghbourho.xl  of  Uaidngntokc;  upon  which,  although  the  living  w.oj 
olject  «j»  tho  recovtiy  of  I. nn i»' :..u.;rg,  una  fallen  in  with,  audi  bat  a  pour  oue.  he  immediately  married  Mum  Damon,  to  whom  ho  had 
oCectua'.ly  dia.bled.    P.  r  hia  ah  i:e  iu  llii*  affair  Warn  u  waa  rewaidcd    tcou  for  ao::;e  time  attached. 

with  the  Ord.r  of  the  La'.h,  aud  a  uu  alt-r  made  a  vi.  admiinl  of  the  '  One  of  WarUn'a  achoolfellowa  z.t  Winchester  waaCollioi,  afterward* 
white.  The  next  jcar  he  wai  ma.le  vice- admiral  of  the  red.  Mean-  the  celebrated  poet;  aud  they  two  and  another  boy  had  iu  th»«o  early 
while,  in  the  autumn  of  1717.  iu  the  height  of  a  popularity  to  which  da}*  been  poetical  contributor*  to  tho  'Gentleman'*  Maguiue.' 
hia  private  virtues  coi.tribut.  d  us  well  us  hia  public  n-rvicea,  he  had  Wiitton  *  next  [  rintod  coiupoaitioti  appoara  to  Lav.,  been  hi*  ode 
U«n  r>  turned  to  Partiaukettt  for  Wratuduater.  A  low  y.-at*  after  thu,  entitled  'Superstition,'  which  ho  aent  from  Chelaoa  to  Dolal-y'a 
in  1752,  the  general  e.-tiuiuti  .u  iu  which  ho  waa  held  brought  him  a  '  Muac  ini,'  in  April  1710.  The  Kama  year  he  published  a  volume  of 
more  riugular  compliment :— the  inhabitant.*  of  the  Ward  of  Billing*-  Odes  and  other  poems,  in  ti.a  aame  tuotith,  it  is  »aid.  iu  w  hich  Lia 
gate,  ill  the  city  of  Loudon,  having  lost  their  nl  l.-nuau,  inaia'cd,  !  friend  Cullin«  printed  hi*  'Odes,  Descriptive,  and  AllegoricaL'  Iu 
detpite  hiit  laiin  at  reu.on-.trauc  ,  and  a  pte-.  tit  of  "Wf..  upon  electing  tbia  or  the  next  year  also,  he  joined  his  brother  Thouia*  iu  publishing 
Warren,  who  bad  recently  been  m.n'te  !r.e  of  the  Goldaujitlu'  Company,  by  *iibicripti...|i  a  volume  of  hia  lather'*  poema.  In  i  74!)  appeared  hi* 
to  the  vacant  poet;  and  eventually  he  waa  obliged  to  pay  the  fine  of  .  'Ode  to  Mr.  We.^t'  (ti:lt*rt  West,  the  traimLitor  of  I'miar.) 
500  i.  to  avoid  e-  rvitg.  Warren  dn  d,  after  a  abort  iT.uea«,  ou  the  2Srth  >  Iu  1751  Wait  on  accepted  the  invitation  uf  hia  patron  the  Duke  of 
of  Jul v  1752,  wnile  on  a  vi.-:t  to  Lis  u  .tive  country.  He  waa  buried  Bolton  to  a  company  him  on  a  to.ir  to  the  south  of  Kr.mce,  with  the 
in  W  istmiu  tcr  ALb.y,  wbno  there  U  a  umuuui:  ut  to  him  Ly  !  on 'erstau.lin::  that  ho  should  be  iu  readine-^a,  imtnedia'.tly  on  thu 
lb  ul  i  iic.  ;  d.ath  of  the  ducbe>a,  then  in  acoufirmed  dropiy,  to  marry  h.i  grac-o 

•WAKItEJf,  SAMUEL,  wa*  Loin  in  DonhighaLire  in  1?07,  »ou  to  Li*  mistret.*,  Mia*  Lavinia  Kenton,  the  actrvfa.  This  eagitem.  i.t 
of  a  W.sh.'win  11,11. uter,  of  tho  tame  name,  who  had  M.u.e  lit  ra:y  appear*  to  Lave  been  thoughtloly  made  by  Warton,  who.  alter  nil, 
lepnU;;.  11.  He  at  fint  itirih-d  med.ciuc,  hut  chatv.ing  hL-  j»uriHi«!  ho  ,  left  tho  duke  before  the  duchetj.  died,  and  when  I.e.  upon  that  event, 
enter,  d  bims.lf  ..a  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  waa  Called  to  ,  6uli.it. d  permiaaion  to  return,  leun  d  to  Lis  mortifce.ition  that  the 
the  b.ir  in  I  s. 7.  B  t*ceu  lsUO  and  1  ^oS  he  contributed  a  aeriea  of  1  marriage  lia  I  been  performed  by  another  clergyman.  After  hia  return 
tale*  to  Blacks  no  1'*  MaiiiitiriH'  under  the  title  of  •  Paa-a-e*  from  the  |  to  England,  Warton  publiahod  an  olitioa  of  VirgiL  accompanied  with 
Diary  of  a  late  l'hyai.  inn,'  which  probably  Li-,  early  t '  ud.ea  hsul  given  a  new  vcrao  translation  of  tho  •  Kclo.-iiea'  and  '  Geor^ie*'  by  hima-IL 
Liiu  t.  tne  hints  loi  .  They  wi  re  written  will*  much  power— occaatun-  and  one  of  tho  '  .Eneid '  by  Christopher  Pitt,  and  illaatinted  by 
ally  with  much  cxncceiatton  —  an  1  g.  iur  i.ly  poi-eaoc  l  tho  [  .riiaf.it  numerous  iiot.-i  nnd  .lia..  rta'iotis.  The  translation  Waa  intended  t-a 
int.  re«t  attending  tin  d  •. .  lo| ut  »f  .10  mo  or  w..o.  They  Lo.vtv.T  lo  nn  li.ij  rovcm.nt  upon  that  .  f  1  )ryd>  n,  but  it  a  greater  correctness  i* 
i.tlra<t.  d  att.uti.  11,  vv.  re  reprinted  in  a  »e;  .ir.te  form,  and  have  boon  (  obtained  at  a  considerable  sacr.lico  of  case  and  apn.t.  Tho  work, 
republished  *incc.  To  thia  «ucce  did  'T>n  Thousand  a  Year,'  also  '  which  appeared  in  1753,  hrousht  Warton  great  reput.tion  at  tho 
fuat  commenced  in  Bhickwoo.1,  iu  1S3!>,  and  then  pub'.id.cd  a*  a  |  time;  aud  i*  aUted  to  have  boon  tho  ground  upon  which  he  was 
separate  woik.  It  was  a  work  of  more  ambitious  aitu  ti.aa  Lis  j  houourod  by  tho  Utlivcmt/  of  Oxford  with  a  diploma  of  M.A.  in 
previous  ►ketches,  and  erincea  considerable  talent,  but  is  greatly  dis-  |  1751'. 

Iigure  l  and  the  inter,  .-.t  tlamai-.  d  by  un  obtraaivo  politic!  one  sided-  ;  Among  the  mo»t  popular  of  Warton'*  literary  performances  nro 
ue»s  iiiiinitig  tLr.  uib  the  whole.  A  second  novel,  '  Now  and  Then,"  some  paper*  on  iritical  subject*,  vvhi.  li  he  ronti ibut^d  to  Dr.  Hawkra- 
hua  of  this  f.ult,  but  is  ^re.tly  inferior  to  its  predecessor  in  worth'n  periodical  publication,  the  '  Adv.tntur.-r,' in  1753.  In  1754  he 
general  effect  and  power.  Ou  bang  . tilled  to  the  bar  Mr.  Warren  soon  *«ut  some  of  hi*  early  poetical  pro  luctiotn  lo  Dodoley's  Collections, 
diatttigiii  hed  Liu-rtif  a*  an  able  pleader,  aud  he  showed  that  in  his  then  in  course  of  publication.  That  year  he  was  instituted  to  tint 
litrraiy  Ubouia  he  had  not  tuiik  tho-e  of  Lia  profession.  In  1*35  h>>  living  of  Tunworth,  on  the  pre*  nta'.ion  of  the  Jerv.iise  family  ;  in 
Lad  published  a  'Popular  at.d  1  tactical  Iutroducti.m  to  I^iw  Stu.l.e*,'  1755  be  wa*  elected  socond  master  of  Wiuehester  acbool ;  and  :i 
a  work  of  treat  value,  which  he  aubae-.jueutly  rewrote  and  cul'iryed  1750  hia  friend  Sir  Geor^o  l  ytteltoo,  on  being  made  a  peer,  nominated 
under  tho  title  of  '  A  Popular  aud  l'raeticsl  Intro.l. lotion  to  Law  him  one  of  hi*  chaplain*.  He  now  published  in  1 75(1  the  first  . oluu  e, 
Stud:.--,  and  to  cv.ry  dej  artmeut  of  the  Legal  1'rofe.sion,  Civil,  iu  Svo.  of  tho  work  by  which  he  is  principally  known,  hi*  '  Eassy  on 
CiiminsJ,  and  Ere].--,  .-tital,  with  mi  Account  of  •  he  State  of  the  Law  tho  Writing*  and  Genius  of  Popo *  It  apj^ared  without  hi*  na-ue. 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  oocaiiuual  Illuatrntioras  from  A  men  an  but  Li*  author*!!  p  of  it  aterus  to  have  bean  generally  known  from  the 
Law,'  published  in  1S45.  In  1837  he  publiahod  'Select  Extracts'  tint.  Thi*  ii  thu  work  iu  which  tho  principles  of  what  has  bceu 
from  1  luckatonc'a  Commentaries,  with  a  Glossary.  Questions,  nnd  1  called  tho  Wurtou  school  of  poetical  criticism  will  bo  found  to  bo 
Notes,'  and  be  afterwards  published  '  lllackstone'a  Commentaries  most  systematically  expounded ;  although  the  eame  mode  of  thii.kiug 
abrid|;od,  with  additions,'  which  attained  a  second  edition  in  1850.  i  is  to  bo  detected  iu  all  the  critical  writings  of  tho  two  brother*. 
In  liiiO  ho  publish. d  a  pamphlet  on  'The  Opium  Question,'  which  i  Although  the  author  waa  far  from  disputing  the  great  merit  of  I'opo 
1  an  through  foor  edition*  within  the  year.   In  1S48  ho  published  the   in  hU  ow»  walk  of  poetry,  and  only  contended  that  hi.  wa*  not  tho 
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hi:die-t  kind  of  poetry,  the  liook  gavo  groat  offence  to  the  generality  the  donative  of  Hill  Farranee  in  Somersetshire,  to  which  he  was  pre- 

of  Pope's  admirers ;  BU'l  its  reception  on  the  whole  docs  Dnt  nppritr  s-mted  by  his  college  in  ] 7.S2,   wore  Warton's  only  ecclesiastical 

to  b.no  l*n  encouraging.    Its  conclusion,  in  a  second  volume,  did  preferments,  although,  a*  his  been  remarked,  the  numlsrr  of  person*  of 

no'  appear  Till  17V.:.    It  hat  however  since  made  it=»  way  in  public  rank  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor  (among  them  the  »  ...  of  Lord  North) 

favour,  an  I  is  now  admitted,  even  by  many  who  tlo  not  go  all  tLe  might  have  fairly  le  t  him  to  expect  ft  much  larger  share  of  patronage. 

Ji-riirtli  of  tlie  auth'.r's  distinction  between  what  ho  called  the  poetry  He  woul<l  no  doubt  have  obtained  something  more  if  he  had  cared 

ol  fimcy  and  th«  poetry  of  reason,  »ud  of  hi*  exaltation  of  the  former  very  much  nbout  it ;  but,  besides  that  his  modest  and  unambitious 

over  the  latter,  to  have  at  least  called  attention  to  some  important  nature  kept  him  from  asking,  he  hud  no  taste  cither  fur  theological 

views  in  regard  to  thin  matter  which  had  been  too  much  forgotten,  '  studies  or  Rrofesiional  duties.    It  is  related  that  in  prca-hing  be  used 

and  in  that  way  to  have  had  a  decidedly  favourable  effect  upon  our  i  to  eonfmo  bim-elf  mostly  to  two  sermon*,  one  of  which  was  an  old 

poetical  literature.                                                                      I  one  of  his  father's— the  other  a  printed  one,  here  and  there  curiously 

Iu  I7ti'i  Wartnn  became  bead  master  of  Winchester  school,  tipon  abridged  with  the  p?n. 

which  occasion  he  visited  Oxford,  and  took  his  degrees  of  Bachelor  In  1 77  i  he  published  tlie  firot  volume,  in  4to,  of  hi*  great  work, 

and  Doctor  of  Divinity.    In  1772  he  lost  his  wife;  but  in  about  a  '  The  History  of  Engli-h  Poetry."    A  second  volume  appeared  in  1778, 

year  married  Mias  Nicholas,  daik-htcr  of  Hubert  Nicholas,  E*<p    In  1  and  a  third  in  1781.    Into  this  elaborate  performance  W«rton  poured 

17-J  his  friend  Dr.  Lowth,th-u  bishop  of  Loudon,  Rave  him  a  prebend  the  accumulated  stores  of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  reflection;  aod 

of  St.  Haul's,  and  the  living  of  Thuilcy,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  he  the  survey  he  has  giv.  n  us  of  hi9  subject  U  accordingly  both  eminently 

ftfter»*rds  exchanged  for  W  ickbam.    In  1788, through  I»rd  Shannon,  comprehensive  in  its  scopn  and  rich  and  varied  in  it*  detail.-:.  The 

ho  obtained  a  prebend  in  Winchester  cathedral,  and,  through  I.or  1  work  is  indeed  too  di«cur-ivc  and  too  mu-h  enournbered  by  minute 

Malm  sbury.  the  rectory  of  Ea«ton,  which  ho  was  soon  after  permitted  leu-niug  to  have  anything  of  the  character  of  a  classical  composition; 

to  exchange  for  Claph  itn.    In  171*3  ho  reigned  the  mastership  of  but  it  is  a  repository  of  information  respecting  our  early  national 

Winchester  school.    After  this  be  undo: to  k  an  edit  on  of  Tope's  literature  un  ipproaciicl  in  >  xt  ut  and  abundance  by  any  other  single 

work*  with  r.ot»  «,  which  he  complet-d  in  1*  volumes,  *vu,  in  1707.    It  work  of  the  same  kind  in  tlie  I  mgnage.    Walton's  just  taste  and  true 

was  followed  by  the  Commencement  of  a  similar  edition  of  Dry  ten,  of  poetic  f.-liu^  give  ut  the  same          a  sun-hine  to  bU  page*  which 

which  he  lr. rd  only  to  publish  two  volumes.     He  died  23rd  of  r*i-c<  the  Look  far  above  a  mere  compilation.    It  remains  however 

February  1*00,  leaving  a  eon  and  three  daughters,  the  youngest  by  his  m.li:.i-hed  •  of  the  fourth  volume  only  about  Ud  sheets  ware  found 

second  wife,  who  survive  I  till  1MW.    A  Biographical  Memoir  ot  Mr.  to  he  printed  at  his  death,  bringing  down  the  l-i-'.ory  very  little 

Joseph  Warton,  with  a  select-on  from  his  poetry  and  literiry  corre-  beyond  tins  cnmnwnocmmt  of  lua  reign  of  Eliz.iK.  th.    There  have 

spondenee,  was  published  in  l;l"j  by  the  Kov.  John  Wooll,  ma-ter  of  been  two  reci  lit  editions  of  it  in  Svo,  with  tho  addition  of  uiuoh  now 

the  school  of  Midhmrst  iu  Sn-a-x.    The  poetry  of  Joseph  Warton  ha*  matter  in  the  firm  of  annotation,  but  without  any  continuation  of 

little  merit  beyond  that  of  an  agreeable  vein  of  common  place  fancy,  the  narrative  :  one  in  i  vols.,  by  Mr.  Jth  hard  Price.  London,  lfv24  ; 

an  1  rome  elegam-c  and  tunefulness  of  expre>sio:t.  the  other  in  3  vol-.,  forming  a  reprint  of  Mr.  l'rice'*  edition,  with 

WAlU'ON,  THOMAS,  was  ft  o  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Jo<eph  aid.  tional  not.  s,  whiuh  was  brought  out  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Richard 

Warton,  and  was  bom  at  liasin^vtoke.  In  1723.    Like  bis  brother,  bo  Taylor  in  1SJ0. 

was  ti i o^tly  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  till  he  was  admitted  a  Warton  made  a  Collection  of  those  of  his  poem*  which  lie  thongbt 

o>inmouer  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  In  March  1743.    Ho  was  .soon  worthy  of  pr  e.  rvati  m,  and  published  it  in  1777  ;  and  other  editions 

after  elected  a  scholar,  ta>>k  hi*  decree  of  M..V  in  1750,  surcec.led  to  a  followed  in  177a',  1779,  and  1 7*9.    Ho  was  made  poetlaumato  on  the 

fellowship  in  1751,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  college,  employ-  death  of  Wihiain  Whitehead;  aod  tho  same  year  he  was  elected 

;n;  his  time  partly  a*  a  tutor,  partly  in  literary  occupations.  Cauidc-u  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  on  the  ie>ignati<>n  or  Dr. 

Tbo  first  of  his  compodti  ns  that  were  printed  were  a  son?  and  a  William  Scott  (the  late  Lord  Stoivell).    In  17o T>  also  he  published  an 

prize  i  ssay,  which  he  communieated  iu  1745  to  Dodsley'*  'Museum.'  edition  of  Milton's  Juvenile  or  Minor  Foetus,  copiously  ihi-trited 

Soon  after  I.e  publi.hed  by  itself  his  poem  entitled  'The  Pleasures  of  with  learned  and  curious  note<,  of  which  a  re  itupr.  ssion,  prepared 

Melancholy.'    The  first  production  however  that  brought  him  into  b.  fore  his  death,  appeared  in  1791.    He  died  suddenly,  on  the  21  at  of 

much  notice  was  hi*  '  Triumph  of  Isis,"  published  in  17-10,  in  reply  to  May  1791.    A  Life  of  Wait'  ii  was  prefixed  toaU'-w  edit  ou  of  hi* 

Mason  s  poem  of  '  Isis,'  which  was  a  satire  upon  the  loyalty  of  Oxford,  l'oems,  by  Mr.  Mailt,  in  1S'>2. 

In  17i0  ha  contributed  a  few  pieces  to  '  The  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Thomas  Warton,  having  produced  no  poetical  performance  of  any 

Cambridge  Miscellany,'  among*t  which  was  his  '  Progress  of  Discon-  con-id -rat  te  length,  on  only  be  leek-eied      ono  of  our  minor  poet*; 

tent,'  <  ue  of  the  happiest  of  his  humorous  effusions.    The  next  year  but  among  these  he  nceiipies  a  hi_;ti  plo-o— not  in  the  first  rank,  with 

he  published  his  satire  entitled  '  Newmarket,' and  some  other  piece*  Collin*  and  Uray,  but  perhaps  in  that  next  to  them.  Hiapoetir, 

in  venc.    in  1753  he  edited,  without  pu-ting  his  name  to  it,  a  small  without  including  his  I'indar.c  ode*  (which,  although  they  are  al'o 

volume,  which  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  title  of  'The  Union,  superior  to  m.  oy,may  bodi-p.-n.ied  with  in  the  estimate  of  his  claims), 

or  select  toota  and  English  Poem*,'  among  which  were  several  of  hi*  embraces  three  very  distinct  departments    the  descriptive,  the  romau- 

own,  so  mo  previously  published,  some  new.    In  17o!  ho  published,  tic,  and  the  humorous  ;  and  in  each  of  these  kind*  of  writing  he  baa 

iu  an  Svo  volume,  hi*  'observations  on  the  Faorie  Quecne  of  Spenser,'  shown  much  more  than  mere  ta-ste  and  imitative  power.    He  had  at 

a  work  which  at  once  established  bis  reputation  botn  for  true  poetical  least  both  the  ear  and  eye,  if  not  much  of  the  '  lino  frenzy  "  of  a 

ta-to  and  for  extensive  and  varied  learning.    It  wai  extended  to  two  poet,  and  wrote  always  from  genuine  although  not  perhaps  tho  most 

volumes  in  a  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  17ti'J.  pos-ionat*  impulses.    Then  are  not  many  things  of  the  kind  in  tho 

In  1757  Warton  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  ;  and  in  the  course  language,  except  in  Prior  and  Swift,  hotter  than  bis  *  Progren  of  I)i*. 

of  the  lectures  which  ho  delivered  while  ho  held  that  office  be  iutro-  content ;'  his  lines  '  To  tho  First  of  April,"  without  the  same  richness 

duoed  bi*  translations  of  pieces  in  tho  Greek  Anthology  now  printed  of  glow,  have  much  of  the  pieturesqueoo"*,  as  well  as  true  national 

among  bis  collected  poems,  and  also  hia  Dissertation  on  the  Bucolic  ,  reeling,  of  Milton's  '  L'Allegro '  and  Ml  Pcnseroso;"  and  his  tale,  or 

Poetry  of  tho  Greeks,  which  he  afterward*  prefixed,  in  Latin,  to  hia  ode,  a*  he  ca  Is  it,  entitled  '  Tho  Crusade,'  is  perhaps  superior  to  any 

splendid  editiou  of  Theocritus,  published,  in  2  vo'.-.  4to,  iu  1770.    In  precetliug  attempt  to  re  awaken  tho  echoes  of  our  ancient  rcmnntia 

175S  he  published,  in  4tn.  a  trait  now  become  rare,  entitled  'la-  minstrelsy. 

scriptionum  liounuianim  Metric-arum  Delectus,' a  selection  of  Koman  ;     WARWICK,  GUY,  EARL  OF.    Several  of  onr  medieval  chroni- 

epigrams  orinscription*,  with  tlie  addition  of  tome  modern  ones,  among  clcr*  speak  of  tbi*  famous  personage  a*  having  without  doubt  actually 

which  are  a  few  of  his  o»n.    In  thin  and  the  following  year  also  he  existed:  Henry  Knighton,  for  inslauce,  who  wrot-  nbout  the  end  of 

contributed  several  papers  to  h  s  friend  i'r.  Johnson's  periodical  pub-  the  1  Ith  century,  gives  a  full  abstract  of  hi*  story  in  hi*  '  Chronica  de 

lieation,  'The  Idler."    In  17C0  hn  publi-hel  anonymously,  in  12mo,  Eventibua    Anglian'    (print-'d   in   Twy-deu'a  •  S<rriptoro*  Decern,' 

'A  Deicription  of  the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral  of  Winchester.'  pp.  23U-274:i) ;  and  even  in  modern  times  several  writers  havo  been 

This  was  followed  the  same  year  by  a  piece  of  drollery,  entitled  'A  inclined  to  hold  that  hi*  exploit*  h*l  prob.hly  a  bads  of  reality. 

Companion  to  the  Ounle,  and  a  Guide  to  tho  Companion,  being  a  com-  Dugdale  does  rot  admit  him  into  his  Baronage  ;  but  in  his  •  Warwick- 

plete  supplement  to  all  tho  Accounts  of  Oxford  hitherto  published,'  shire,'  although  he  acknowledges  that  the  monk*  have  sounded  out 

which  presently  went  through  three  editions.    Soon  after  this  he  his  praises  too  hyperbohcally,  he  consider*  his  sUiry  to  bo  not  wholly 

wrote  for  tho  '  Kiograpbia  Britannica  '  tho  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  legendary  or  apocryphal,  and  even  ta'ie*  pain*  to  fix  the  date  of  one  of 

which  ho  republished  by  iUcif.  in  Svo,  in  1772,  and  again  in  17A0,  his  achievements— his  combat  with  the  Danish  champion,  "  Colbrand, 

with  considerable,  alterations  and  addition*.    In  1701  be  produced,  ia  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man,"  as  he  is  called  iu  '  King  John,'  by 

an  Svo  volume,  hi*   '  Lifo  and  Literary  Remains  of  Dr.   [Kalph]  Shakspore.  who  has  also  another  nlludon  to  the  same  matter  in  his 

Uathurst'  (celebrated  for  his  Latin  poetry).    His  next  separate  pub-  'Henry  VIII.'  (act.  v ,  aj.  3),  to  the  year  92(3,  when  Guy,  a*  he  cou- 

licatiou  waa  tho  '  jeu  d'esprit '  entitled  '  The  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Select  ceives,  was  in  the  sixty-seventh  yeae  of  his  age.    Much  more  recently. 

Pieces  written  by  the  most  celebrated  Wit*  of  the  University  of  Mr.  George   Ellis  (in  bis  'Specimens  of  Early   English  Metrical 

Oxford,"  which  ca  ne  out  anonymously  in  1701.    From  this  date  he  Romance* ')  has  suggested  that  po-tihly  Egil,  an  Icelandic  warrior, 

appears  to  have  printed  no'.ning  till  17GC,  when  he  superintended  at)  who  contributed  very  materially  to  the  "important  victory  gained  by 

edition  from  tlie  Clarendon  prees  of  the  Greek  Anthology  of  Conatan-  the  Saxon  king  Athelstan  over  the  Dane*  and  their  alliea  at  Bruoan- 

tinu*  Cephalas,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  learned  preface.  burgh,  "  becoming  the  hero  of  one  of  tho  many  odoi  composed  on  tlie 

He  tos.k  Ins  degree  of  II  D.  in  17b7,  and  in  1771  he  was  instituted  occasion  of  that  much  celebrated  battle,  may  have  been  transformed 

to  the  small  living  of  Ki  Idington  in  Oxfordshire,  on  tho  pre-eatstion  by  some  Norman  monk  into  the  pious  and  amorous  Guy  of  Warwick." 

of  tho  Earl  of  L.cl.lield,  then  chancellor  of  the  university.    This,  and  "  This,"  observes  Mr.  Price,  the  late  edit.r  of  Warton  *  '  History  of 
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EnglUh  Poetry '  (ii.  2),  "at  Leat  U  but  conjecture,  nor  can  it  be  con- 
sidered a  very  happy  one  Tbe  initial  letters  in  Guy,  Guyon, 

and  Qui  Jo  are  the  representatives  of  the  Teutonic  W,  aud  clearly 
point  to  aome  oognonjen  beginning  with  tho  Saxon  H'ij  (bellum)." 

Guy  in  fact  must  be  considered  aa  a  personage  belonging  not  to 
history,  but  to  fable  and  romance.  Camden  was  perhaps  one  of  tbo 
first  inquirers  among  us,  if  not  tbe  Tery  first,  who  ventured  to  inti- 
mate so  much,  when  in  giving  an  account  of  tho  earls  of  Warwick  in 
bia  'Britannia"  (Warwickshire)  he  wrote  (as  Bishop  Gibson  baa  trans- 
lated the  passage),  "To  pass  by  Guar,  and  Morindus,  and  Guy,  tbo 
ecbo  of  England  [tho  Latin  is,  Angliai  tympanum,  meaning  rather  tbe 
drum  of  England,  tbat  is,  the  most  resounding  of  Euglndi  names], 
with  many  more  of  tbat  stamp,  which  the  fruitful  wits  of  those  times 
brought  forth  at  one  birth."  Even  aa  a  hero  of  romance,  Guy,  though 
evidently  refcrrable  to  an  early  Anglo-Norman  origin,  can  scarcely  be 
traced  with  certainty  to  a  taoie  remote  date  than  the  earlier  part  of 
the  14th  century.  "Guy  of  Warwick,"  Kitson  observes,  "U  men- 
tioned by  no  English  historian  before  Robert  of  Brunne,  or  Peter  de 
Langctoft,  about  1340."  Among  tbo  "romances  of  price"  enume- 
rated by  Chaucer  in  hla  'Rime  of  Sir  Thopaa,'  in  the  'Canterbury 
Tales,'  are  mentioned  those  of  "  Bevis  and  Sir  Guy"  (line  13.S27). 
Bishop  Percy,  in  his  'Essay  on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,'  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  '  Reliquea  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,'  remarks 
(p.  33)  that  "the  Romance  of  Sir  Guy  was  written  before  that  of 
Boris,  being  quoted  in  it"  In  this  place  Percy  gives  an  account  of 
various  manuscripts  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  and  also  of  some 
other  old  romances  connected  with  the  same  story.  See  also  the  fourth 
appendix  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  'Sir  Triatrcm.'  Percy 
(vol.  iii.,  pp.  100-117)  has  published  two  old  English  poems,  'The 
Legend  of  Sir  Guy,'  and  '  Guy  ami  Araarant'  Some  extracts  from  tbe 
romance  of  Sir  Guy  are  given  by  Wartou, '  Hiat  of  Eng.  Poet..'  ii  1-7 
(edit  of  1821).  See  also  voL  i,  pp.  xxxix.,  ccxliv.,  91-93,  116.  147, 
119 ;  ii.  44 ;  iii.  2,  425.  An  account  of  the  romanoe  of  Guy  of  War- 
wick, with  copious  extracts,  is  given  in  Ellis's  •  Metrical  Romances,' 
voL  ih,  pp.  3-91  (tbe  ed.  in  Bonn's  'Antiquarian  Library,'  pp.  188-238). 
For  a  compendious  summary  of  the  hero's  exploits,  tbe  reader  may 
turn  to  tbe  '  Legend'  printed  by  Percy,  or  to  the  12th  and  13th  songs 
of  Drayton's  '  Polyolbion.'  The  modernised  prose  abridgment  of  the 
story  of  Sir  Guy  used  to  be  a  common  stall  pamphlet  Tbe  original 
metrical  work,  under  tbe  title  of  'The  Book  of  the  most  victorious 
Pritoo,  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,'  was,  according  to  Kitson,  printed  in 
4to  by  William  Copland  before  1567,  and  again  by  John  Cawood 
before  1571  :  of  tho  earlier  impressions  there  is  an  imperfect  copy  in 
Garrick's  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  and  there  was  a  perfect  one 
in  the  Roxburgh  Library,  which  ma*  purchased  by  Mr.  Heber  for  43/., 
and  at  the  d  is  pern  ion  of  his  library  sold  for  251.  There  is  also  a 
French  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  which  was  printed  in  1525  ;  but  whether 
earlier  cr  later  than  tbe  English  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  although 
Mr.  Ellis  has  said  that  the  work  whioh  he  baa  abridged  "  was  written, 
in  French  at  host,  as  early  aa  the  13th  century,  and  translated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  11th;  so  that  Mr.  Warton  is  evidently  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  it  waa  partly  copied  from  the  '  Gesta  Romanorum ' 
(cap.  17-J,  which,  by  bis  own  admiasion,  waa  composed  at  a  much  later 

WARWICK,  EARLS  OF.   The  first  historical  carl  of  Warwick  was 
Henry  do  Nowburvh,  a  younger  son  of  Roger  do  Relloinout,  Earl  of 
Mellent  in  Normandy  :  he  was  so  created  by  the  Conqueror,  aud  died 
iu  1123.    In  this  family  the  honour  remained  till  Thomas  de  New- 
burgh,  dying  in  1212,  without  issue,  left  Margery,  his  half-sister,  his 
heir ;  aud  sho  marrying  first  John  MareschalL,  of  the  family  of  the 
Kails  of  Pembroke,  and,  after  bis  death,  John  de  Plesects,  each  of 
these  ber  husbands  took  successively  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick. 
She  had  however  no  issue  by  either  ;  and  her  second  husband  having 
died  in  1263,  and  she  herself  soon  afterwards,  the  earldom  was 
inherited  by  William  Mauduit,  or  Malduit  (in  Latin,  Male-doctus), 
who  waa  ber  first  cousin,  beiog  son  of  her  auut  Alice  (half-sister  of  her 
father)  and  of  William  Mauduit,  baron  of  Hanalap.    On  his  death, 
without  issue,  in  1267,  he  was  succeoded  in  tbe  earldom  by  William 
de  Beaucbamp,  baron  of  Elmley,  who  was  his  nophow,  being  the  son 
of  bis  sister  Isabel  de  Mauduit  and  her  hut-bond  William  de  Beau- 
champ.    The  Beaucbamps  continued  earls  of  Warwick  till  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  Anne,  countess  of  Warwick,  in  1119,  upon  which 
Richard  Nevil,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Silisbnry,  having  married 
Anne  de  Beaucbamp,  aunt  of  the  lato  countess,  was  created  Earl  of 
Warwick  the  same  year  :  be  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Salisbury  in 
litis,  and  was  killed  at  tbe  battle  of  Pamet  in  1471,  when,  an  act  of 
attmnder  having  taken  place,  bis  honours  were  forfeited,  and  George 
Plantagcnet,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  King  Edward  IV.,  having 
married  I-abel  Nevil,  bis  eldest  daughter,  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbury  iu  1172.    Clarence  waa  put  to  death  aud  attaiuted  iu 
1178,'  but  his  eon  Edward  PlanUgenet  bore  tbe  titlo  of  Earl  of  War- 
wick till  be  aLo  u.et  with  a  similar  fate  in  1199.    From  this  time 
there  was  tio  call  of  Warwick  till  the  honour  was  conferred  by 
Edwsrd  VI.,  in  1517,  upon  John  Dudl  ey,  Viscount  L  isle,  who  was 
maternally  descended  from  Margaret  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  Richard 
de  Beaucbamp,  twelfth  carl.    Dudley  (afterwards  created  Duke  of 
Northun.berlanrl)  was  attuntcd  and  beheaded  in  1553  ;  but  his  second  ' 
i  Dudley,  after  being  restored  in  blood,  waa  created  Earl 


of  Warwick  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1562,  and  retained  tbe  title  till  hia 
death,  without  wsue,  in  15*9.  After  this  the  earldom  remained 
extinct  till  1018,  when  it  was  rovivod  and  couferred  by  James  I.  upon 
Robert  Rich,  third  Baron  Rich  of  Lrezn  ;  nuil  it  waa  retained  (from 
1*173  in  conjunction  with  tbe  earldom  of  Holland)  by  Uih  family  till 
tbo  death  of  Edward  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  without 
male  issue,  in  1759.  Upon  this  event  the  earldom  of  Warwick  waa 
conferred  upon  Francis  Greville.  first  Earl  Brooke,  whose  ancestor, 
Sir  Koike  Orevillo,  early  in  the  10th  century,  married  Elizabeth  Wil- 
loughby,  granddaughter  and  heirra«  of  Lord  Willoughby  d*  Broke  ami 
bia  wife  Elizabeth  Boauchauip,  who  was  descended  from  Walter  do 
Beauchamp,  baron  of  Alcester  and  Towyck,  third  sou  of  l»abel  dc 
Mauduit  and  William  de  Beauchamp,  aud  brother  of  William  do 
lleauchamp,  who  became  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1*67.  In  thia  family 
tbe  titles  of  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of  Warwick  still  remain,  the  latter, 
contrary  to  what  is  usual,  being  the  one  commonly  used,  although  tbe 
former." conferred  in  17-40.  is  by  a  few  years  of  earlier  date. 

WARWICK,  RICHARD  1>E  BEAUCHAMP,  EAUL  OF,  K.O., 
was  the  sou  of  Thomas,  eleventh  earl,  and  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
William,  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  and  waa  the  first  of  his  family  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  state.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  upon  the  death  of  bia  father  in  1401.  In  1417  ho 
waa  created  Earl  of  Aumerle  for  life.  In  1125,  having  been  srnt  over 
to  France  with  a  reinforcement  of  6000  men.  be  was  loft  by  the  Duko 
of  Bedford  to  act  as  regent  of  tbat  kingdom  during  his  own  absence  in 
England.  While  holding  this  post  be  carried  on  the  war  with  great 
success,  making  himself  master  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  of 
eoino  of  tho  strongest  places  iu  the  province  of  Main".  On  the 
return  of  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford  to  France,  in  February  142$,  Warwick 
was  called  home  by  the  English  oouncil  and  appointed  gt>vernorto  the 
king,  Henry  VI.,  now  iu  his  seventh  year,  and  hitherto  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  Dame  Alice  Botiller.  *Ho  continued  to  perform  tho 
duties  of  this  honourable  office,  which  seems  to  havo  been  no  sinecure, 
till  1137,  when,  on  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  regency 
of  France,  Warwick  waa  sent  over  aa  his  successor;  but  this  his  second 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  remarkable  event,  or  by  any  at  least  in  which  be  was  personally 
engaged.  He  fell  sick  before  be  had  held  bis  appointment  quite  two 
years,  and  died  at  the  c&stio  of  Rouen  on  the  30th  of  April  1430.  In 
October  following  his  body  was  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred 
at  Warwick.  This  Kail  of  Warwick,  who_wa»  styled  the  Good,  left 
by  his  second 
Gloucester,.*  < 
eldest  so 
iu  1119. 

WARWICK,  HENRY  DE  BEAUCHAMP,  EARL  AND  DUKE 
OF,  K.G.,  waa  the  eon  of  Richard,  twelfth  earl,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  tho  titlo  in  1139.  It  is  said  that  hU  estate  was  kept  out  of  hia 
possession  by  the  king,  Henry  VI.,  for  two  years  after  bis  father's 
death ;  but  Henry  afterwards,  by  way  of  making  up  for  this  injustice, 
on  the  2nd  of  April  1411,  nominated  him  premier  carl  of  England, 
with  tbe  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  coronet,  and  on  the  5th  of  the 
same  month  raised  him  to  tbo  diguity  of  Duke  of  Warwick.  The 
next  year  ho  mado  him  King  of  the  island*  of  Wight,  Jersey,  and 
Guernsey,  crowning  him  with  hia  own  bind.  Beaucbamp  however 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  these  extraordinary  houours;  he  died  on 
the  11th  of  June,  tbe  same  year,  when  bis  dukedom  became  extinct, 
and  tho  earldom  of  Warwick  fell  to  his  daughter  Anne  de  L'eauchanip, 
his  only  child  by  bia  wife  Cicely,  daughter  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  the  sister  of  his  sister's  husband.  Anno,  countess  of  War- 
wick, died  at  six  years  of  ago,  in  1449. 

WARWICK,  RICHARD  NEVIL,  EARL  OF,  K.O.waa  theeld.st 
son  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  waa  probably  born  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  or  soon  after  1420.  Ilia- 
mother  waa  Alice,  daughter  and  heirets  of  Thomas  Montacute,  earl  of 
Salisbury ;  and  it  waa  in  consequence  of  bis  marriage  with  this  lady 
tbat  Richard  Nevil,  himself  a  younger  son  of  lialpb,  earl  of  Westmor- 
land, waa  created  earl  of  Salisbury  in  1122.  His  son,  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice,  in  his  father's  lifetime  married  Anna,  daughter  of 
Richard  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  upon  the  death  of  her 
niece  Anne,  infant  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Warwick,  in  1119  came 
into  possession  of  the  great  estates  of  the  Warwick  family.  L'pon  this, 
tho  Lord  Richard  Nevil,  as  he  was  then  styled,  was  created  Karl  of 
Warwick,  the  dignity  to  desoend  to  the  heirs  of  hia  wife,  "  with  all 
pre-eminences  tl  at  any  of  their  ancestors  before  the  creation  of  Hcury, 
duko  of  Warwick,  used."  His  two  uncles  William  and  Edward  Nevil, 
younger  brothers  of  his  father,  were  at  the  same  time  Barons  Faucon- 
berg  and  Abergavenny,  having  acquired  theae  dignit'ea  by  marriage; 
and  another  of  his  uncles,  George  Novil,  was  Barou  Latimer,  an  honour 
which  had  also  come  into  tbe  family  by  marriage  a  generation  or  two 
before.  But  the  highest  and  most  important  of  N evil's  alliances  waa 
that  which  connected  him  w  ith  Richard,  duke  of  York,  whose  wife 
waa  Cecily,  daughter  of  Warwick's  grandfather,  Ralph,  earl  of  West- 
morland, and  who,  aa  representative  of  Lionel,  carl  of  Clarence,  third 
sou  of  Edward  HI.,  was  the  undoubted  lineal  heir  to  the  throne,  now 
occupied  by  the  house  of  Lancaster,  drsceuded  from  King  Edward'* 
fourth  aon,  Johu  of  Gaunt.  In  this  way  tbe  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
King  Edward  IV.  (aon  of  Richard,  duke  of  York),  were  first  cousin*. 


i  wife.  Isabel,  daughter  of  Thomas  IJeapenser,  earl  of 
son.  Henry,  and  a  doughtcr,  Anne,  who  married  Richard, 
Richard  Novil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  created  earl  of  Warwick 
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It  U  important  to  keep  in  view  tbia  strong  natural  or  family  position 
of  the  great  Karl  of  W  arwick  aa  to  a  material  extent  accounting  for 
tlio  vast  power  which  he  came  to  exercise  in  the  state.  The  Kevila 
were  at  thin  time  perhaps  the  moat  extensively  connected  family  that 
hss  over  existed  among  the  nobility  of  England.  Besides  the  Nevils 
of  Raby,  from  whom  the  K«rLi  of  Westmorland  were  sprung,  there 
were  several  other  tarouiea  held  by  other  brunches  of  the  sanie  stock, 
dating  aUo  from  the  flrat  reigns  after  tho  Conquest  The  Talbots, 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  were  also  deaconded  from  a  Thomas  Nevil,  brother 
of  Halph,  earl  of  Westmorland,  and  from  him  had  inherited  the  barony 
of  Kurnival,  which  he  had  acquired  by  marriage,  after  the  fashion  of 
to  many  of  hia  family. 

HU  extended  connections  and  immense  possessi*  ns  were  joined  in 
Warwick  to  the  moat  distinguished  personal  qualities :  intrepidity, 
decision,  and  all  tho  military  virtue*,  eloquence  ami  general  talent,  an 
affability  and  frankness  of  bearing  that  captivated  equally  all  classes, 
a  boundless  boapit.-dity  and  magnificence  that  enthroned  him  in  the 
universal  heart  of  tho  commons.  Wherever  be  resided,  we  ore  told, 
he  kept  open  house.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  number  of  people  daily 
fed  at  hia  various  mar  simm,  when  -he  was  at  the  hiight  of  bis  pros- 
perity, was  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.  "  When  he  came  to  London," 
■ays  Stow,  in  his  '  Chronicle,'  "  bo  held  such  an  houae  that  six  oxen 
were  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every  tnvern  waa  full  of  bis  meat;  for 
who  that  had  any  acquaintance  in  that  house  be  should  have  had  as 
much  eodderi  and  roast  as  be  might  carry  upon  a  long  dsggcr." 

The  history  of  this  mighty  peer  is  that  of  the  whole  of  the  contest 
between  the  two  homes  of  York  and  1  Lancaster  from  the  Brut  armed 
rising  against  Henry  VI.  to  the  final  establishment  of  Edward  IV.  on 
the  throne,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Lancastrian  forces  in  the  6gbt  of 
Barnet  Here  we  can  only  briefly  uoto  the  more  important  events 
that  marked  his  career. 

Ho  is  first  mentioned  aa  accompanying  his  father,  tho  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, upon  a  hostile  iuc-ur  aion  across  the  Scottish  marches,  which 
Salisbury  conducted  in  1448  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. The  Lord  Kichard  Nevil,  as  he  was  then  callo<l,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bis  bravery  on  this  expedition.  When  the 
Duke  of  York  took  up  arms  in  1455,  he  was  joined  both  by  Warwick 
and  Salisbury  ;  and  the  battle  of  St  Albans,  fought  on  the  22nd  of 
Hay,  was  mainly  won  by  the  impetuous  valour  of  Warwick.  Imme- 
diately after  tbia,  while  the  office  of  chancellor  waa  bestowed  by  the 
parliament  upon  Salisbury,  Warwick  waa  rewarded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Calais,  tben  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  moat  important 
military  charge  in  Christendom.  To  tbia  was  added  two  or  three 
years  subsequently  by  Henry,  who  perhaps  wished  to  attach  to  himself 
so  able  and  powerful  a  subject,  the  custody  of  the  sen,  or  command  of 
tbe  fleet,  for  five  years.  It  was  in  virtue  of  tho  latter  ap|K>intmont 
that,  on  the  l'i>th  of  May  145S,  be  aet  out  from  Calais  with  five  large 
and  seven  Btuall  vessel-,  and  attacking  a  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail 
belonging  to  the  free  town  of  Liibcck,  captured  six  of  them  after  a 
contest  which  lasted  six  hours.  Wheu  the  Yorkists  made  their  next  1 
attempt  in  tho  summer  of  14  59,  Warw  ick  came  over  from  Calais  with 
a  large  body  of  veterans,  with  which  he  joined  his  father  at  Ludlow, 
a  day  or  two  after  Salisbury's  victory  over  Lord  Audley  at  Blorcheath 
in  Staffordshire,  on  the  23rd  of  September.  On  the  discomfiture  of 
tho  Yorkiaba  at  Ludiford,  a  few  weeks  after,  through  tbe  treachery  of 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  deserted  to  tho  royal  army,  Warwick  returned 
to  Calais :  he  waa  superseded  in  that  government  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  in  his  command  of  the  fleet  by  tbe  Duke  of  Exeter ; 
but  when  Somerset  attempted  to  cnUr  tbe  harbour  of  Calais,  ho  was 
fired  upon  from  tho  batteries  snd  compelled  to  retire.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June  following,  Warwick  again  landed  in  Kent  with  a  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men ;  before  he  reached  I<ondon,  according  to  some 
accounts,  nearly  forty  thousand  of  his  countrymen  bad  flocked  to  bis 
banner;  the  capital,  from  which  King  Henry  had  tied,  reoeived  him 
with  all  welcome  ;  the  battle  of  Northampton  followed,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  at  which  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists.  The  next 
remarkable  events  in  this  fluctuating  struggle  were  tbe  buttle  of  Wake- 
field, in  Yorkshire,  fought  on  the  30th  of  December,  where  the  Duke 
of  York  was  defeated  by  Queen  Margaret,  and  lost  his  life,  and  where 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  also  taken,  and  beheaded  next  day  at  Poute- 
fract ;  and  the  queen's  second  victory  over  the  Yorkiata,  commanded 
in  tliis  instance  by  Warwick,  at  Bernard's  Heath,  near  St  Albau's,  on 
the  17th  of  Eebruary  1461,  which  restored  Henry  to  liberty.  But  the 
junction,  immediately  after  this,  of  the  forces  of  Warwick  and  tbe 
young  Edward,  earl  of  March,  now  Duke  of  York,  compelled  the  royal 
army  to  retire  to  the  north.  Edward,  accompanied  by  Warwick, 
entered  London  in  triumph;  on  tho  4th  of  March  he  waa  proclaimed 
king,  by  tbo  titlo  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  on  tbe  2'Jth  the  defeat  of  the 
Lancastriau  army  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire  secured  the  throne  to  King 
Edward.  On  this  occasion  tbe  mala  body  of  tbe  Yorkist  army  was 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  who  also,  during  the  uext  two 
or  three  years,  while  tbe  contest  still  lingered,  performed  various 
important  military  services  to  his  new  prince.  In  the  winter  of  1462- 
1483  he  reduced  the  tbree  strong  fortresses  of  itamborough,  Alnwick, 
and  Dunatanburgh  ;  and  it  was  to  hioi  also  tbat  tbe  castle  of  Banibo-  j 
rough  capitulated  a  *<  con  I  time,  ill  May  1104,  after  it  had  been  made  ' 
over  to  tbe  Lancastrians  by  the  defection  i,f  tbo  governor,  Sir  Ralph 
Orsy.   Finally,  it  was  Warwick  by  whom  the  unfortunato  Henry  was 


conducted  to  tbe  Tower,  in  June  1 4C5,  after  his  capture  at  Waddington 
Hall  in  Yorkshire,  about  fourteen  months  after  the  final  defeat  of  tbe 
Lancastrians  at  Hexham  by  Warwick's  brother.  Lord  Montague. 

Tbe  Nevils  were  now  in  a  manner  tbe  rulers  of  the  king  and  king- 
dom. Warwick  himself,  besides  his  government  of  Calais,  held  tbo 
office  of  chamberlain  and  the  wardenahip  of  the  Weat  Marches;  his 
next  brother.  Lord  Montague,  was  warden  of  the  East  Marches,  and 
bad  obtained  tbo  extensive  estates  of  the  Perries,  with  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Northumberland ;  bis  youngest  brother,  George,  was  lord  high 
chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  York.  But  circumstances  soon  arose  to 
alienate  Edward  from  partisans  to  whom  be  was  too  deeply  indebted 
for  the  two  partise  to  continue  friends  in  their  relative  positions.  The 
king's  marriage,  which  took  place  in  14C4  ;  the  jealousy  of  the  queen's 
relations,  the  Wydvilles;  the  marriage  of  the  king's  sister,  tbe 
Princess  Margaret,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brought  about  in 
146S,  in  opposition  to  tbe  advice  of  Warwick ;  the  seductions  of  tho 
French  king  Louis  XI. ;  tbe  arte  of  Lancastrian  emissaries ;  and, 
according  to  one  account,  an  attempt  made  by  Edward  in  the  carl's 
own  house,  to  violate  the  chastity  of  his  niece  or  daughter— are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  tbo  principal  causes  tbat  contributed  to  sever  tho 
king  from  tbe  Nevils ;  but  the  story  is  too  complicated,  and,  in  many 
parts,  obscure,  to  admit  of  being  detailed  or  investigated  to  any  pur- 
pose, in  so  rapid  a  summary  aa  this.  We  may  merely  remark  that 
Dr.  I.ingard  appears  to  have  shown  that  the  common  account  which 
makes  Warwick  to  have  been  in  France  negociating  on  the  part  of  tbe 
king  a  marriage  with  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  French  queen,  at 
the  time  when  Edward  clandestinely  married  Elizabeth  Wydvillo, 
cannot  be  true.  (See  his  '  Hist  of  Eng.,'  v.  100,  note,  edition  of 
1637.)  Tbe  first  open  intimation  of  tho  loss  by  the  Nevils  of  tbe 
royal  favour  was  given  in  June  1467,  by  tbe  king  commanding  tho 
Archbishop  of  York  to  deliver  up  the  great  teal.  After  this  there  was 
a  formal  reconciliation,  and  tbe  next  year,  Warwick,  who  bad  retired, 
with  a  clouded  countenance,  to  his  castle  of  Middleham  in  Yorkshire, 
appeared  again  at  court.  But  the  hollow  Compact  did  not  last  long. 
In  July  14tiS,  Edward's  next  brother,  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  gave 
great  offence  to  bis  majesty  by  marrying  Isabella,  the  oldest  of  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Immediately  after  this  there 
broke  out  in  Yorkshire  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  which,  being 
joined  by  two  near  connections  of  Warwick's,  the  sons  of  tho  Lords 
Latimer  and  Pitxhugb,  speedily  became  converted  into  an  avowed 
attempt  to  drive  tbe  Wydvilles  from  the  management  of  affairs.  Tbe 
royslista  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Edgeeote,  on  the  26th  of 
July ;  and  a  few  days  after,  Edward  waa  taken  prisoner  by  Warwick 
and  Clarence  at  Olney.  Tho  king  waa  detained  in  confinement  at 
Middleham,  under  tbe  csro  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  for  two  or 
three  months,  during  which  Wsrwick  twice  defeated  bodies  of 
the  Lancastrians  who  had  riacn  iu  the  north,  counting  uj*n  his 
support  of  tho  cause  of  King  Henry.  While  Edward  was  in  his 
hands,  also,  the  carl  obtained  from  him  a  grant  of  the  office  of 
justiciary  of  South  Wales',  and  of  all  the  other  dignities  held  by  tbe 
late  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  bad  been  beheaded  after  the  battle  of 
Edgeeote,  Contradictory  accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  king  recovered  bis  liberty ;  but  he  was  at  large  again  bsfore  tbo 
end  of  the  year,  and  apparently  with  tbe  consent  of  Warwick.  A  new 
rupture,  followed  by  another  seeming  reconciliation,  took  place  in 
February,  1470.  But  in  ail  those  movements  both  parties  wore  pro- 
bably only  attempting  to  gain  time  and  opportunity  to  destroy  one 
another.  In  the  beginning  of  March  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Linolnabin-,  which  soon  very  clearly  appeared  to  have  been  instigated 
by  Warwick  and  Clarence;  but  before  they  could  join  the  insurgents, 
who  were  beaded  by  Sir  Robert  Wells,  tbe  son  of  Lord  Wells,  tbe 
latter  were  defeated  by  tbe  king's  troops,  on  the  12th  of  March,  at 
Erpingbam  in  Rutlandshire.  Upon  this  Warwick  and  Clarence  (led 
first  to  the  north ;  whence,  pursued  by  tho  king,  they  returned  to 
Exeter,  and  embarked  for  Calais;  but  bore,  to  their  astonishment,  the 
guns  of  tbe  batteries  were  turned  upon  them  by  the  deputy,  a  Gascon 
named  Vauclcrc,  to  whom  Warwick  had  entrusted  tho  keeping  of  the 
place.  On  this  tbey  made  for  Harfleur,  aud  were  there  received  with 
distinguished  honours  by  the  Admiral  of  France.  Shortly 


distinguished  Honour*  by  the  Admiral  ol  rranoe.  Shortly  after  this, 
on  tbe  15th  of  July,  Warwick  met  Henry's  quu»n,  Margaret,  at 
Amboiee,  and  there  the  two  solemnly  agreed  to  forget  the  past,  and  to 


unite  their  Interests  and  efforts  for  the  future,  sealing  their  oomp 
by  tbe  marriage  of  Margarets  son,  Prince  Edward,  to  Warwick's 
se-coad  daughter,  Anne.  A  force  was  now  raised  for  the  invasion  of 
England;  Warwick  landed  at  its  head,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  immediately  proclaimed  Henry  VI.;  Edward,  who 
was  iu  Yorkshire,  fled  to  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  there  taking  ship, 
on  the  3rd  of  (Jotober,  made  his  escape  to  Alkmaar  in  Holland. 
On  tbe  6th  Warwick  and  Clarence  entered  London  in  triumph,  aud 
taking  Henry  from  tho  Towor,  conducted  him  with  tho  crown  on  hia 
bead  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Paula.  Warwick  was  now  formally 
restored  by  parliament  to  his  offices  of  chamberlain  of  England  and 
captain  of  Calais,  with  tho  addition  of  tbat  of  lord  high  admiral ;  bin 
brother,  tho  Archbishop  of  York,  was  again  made  chancellor;  his 
other  brother,  now  Marquis  of  Montague,  for  which  title  he  hsd  a  few 
months  before  been  forced  to  exchange  that  of  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland with  the  estates  of  the  Percies,  was  restored  to  the  wardrnship 
of  the  East  Marches.   But  all  this  lasted  only  a  few  months.    On  the 
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1  -I tli  of  March,  1471,  Edward,  secretly  assisted  by  bis  brother-in-law 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  landed  at  l.a7«nspur,  iu  Yorkshire,  Fir»t 
Clarence  wsa  iron  over,  and  then  the  Archbishop  of  York.  On  tbc  14th 
of  April  tho  two  iiriuiea  met  at  lUruet;  and  there  the  Lancastrian* 
were  defeated  :  and  Warwick,  their  commander,  and  hi*  brother. 
Montague.  slain.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards  exposed  for  three 
days  in  .St  Paul's,  and  then  interred  in  tbo  abbey  of  Bidiatn,  iu 
Berkshire. 

By  hi*  wife,  Anne  de  Beauchamp,  who  survived  him  many  years, 
and  was  after  bit  death  reduced  to  great  poTerty,  till  abe  wa»  restored 
to  bcr  estate*  by  act  of  parliatneot  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL, 
the  Karl  of  Warwick  1-  ft  only  tbo  two  daughter*  already  mentioned. 
The  eldest,  Isabella,  wbo  died  in  1477,  bad  by  tier  husband,  the  Uuke 
of  Clarence,  wbo  was  put  to  death  in  1478,  a  aon  Edvtard,  wbo  waa 
atyled  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  wu  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1469;  and 
a  daughter  Margaret,  who  wits  created  Counter)  of  Salisbury  in  1513. 
and  was  also  oxecuted  on  Tower  Hill,  at  the  age  of  seveuty,  in  1641. 
By  h-r  buaband.  Sir  Iteyinald  Pole,  knight,  abe  waa  the  mother  of  tbe 
celebrated  Cardinal  Pole,  and  of  three  other  cons  and  a  daughter. 
Warwick's  second  daughter,  Anu«,  whose  first  huahaud,  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  waa  murdered  in  1471,  after  tbe  battle  of  Tewkcs- 
bury,  was  married  the  next  year  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Kicbard  III.,  and  dbd  in  14s5.  By  Kicbard  she  had  one  aon,  Edward, 
wbo  was  born  in  1473,  and  died  iu  1484. 

WARWICK.  JOHN  DUDLEV,  EABL  OF,  and  UUKE  OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND,  ICO.,  wag  the  eldest  sou  of  Edmund  Dudley, 
Eaq.,  a  gran  f  I  son  of  the  Lord  Dudley,  and  infamous  as  tbe  instrument, 
along  with  Etnpson,  of  the  extortions  of  Henry  VIL,  for  his  abare  in 
which  he  waa  beheadel  on  Tower  11:11,  ISth  August  1510.  Ilia 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Groy,  daughter  of  Edward  Viscount  L'lale  (hia 
father's  second  wife);  and  ho  waa  born  in  tbe  yoar  1502.  Tbo 
attainder  of  Edmund  Dudley  was  reversed  tho  year  after  bis  execu- 
tion ;  and  his  widow  baring  in  152.'i  married  Arthur  Plautagenct,  n 
mitural  aon  of  Edward  IV.,  bcr  aon  wsa  brought  to  court,  where  he 
attached  himself  to  the  suite  of  tbe  reigning  favourite,  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  This  same  year  be  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood for  the  gallantry  be  had  shown  while  attendiog  the  duke  on  hia 
expedition  to  France.  After  this  he  successively  enjoy  rd  the  patron- 
age of  WoUey  and  Cromwell,  tbe  former  of  whom  gave  him,  iu  1535. 
the  office  of  master  of  tbe  armoury  of  tbe  Tower,  and  by  tbe  interest 
of  tbe  latter  of  whom,  whrn  Anne  of  Clevee  was  brought  over,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the  new  queen.  The  fall  of  Crom- 
well, in  lf>10.  did  not  deprive  Sir  John  Dudley  of  the  king's  favour; 
as  may  Kulliciently  app-ar  by  bi<  being  raised  in  1542  to  tbe  peerago 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  L'lsle  (which  biul  been  enjoyed  by  bis  mother's 
second  husband,  recently  deceased),  and  by  hi*  being  soon  after  elected 
a  Kuight  of  tbe  Garter.  In  1543  be  was  made  lord  high  admiral  for 
life.  The  same  year,  having  beiug  principally  instrumental  in  the 
capture  of  Boulogne,  he  waa  appointed  to  the  government  of  that 
place  as  the  king's  lieutenant  ;  and  in  1540  be  received  a  patent  con* 
ttituting  bim  commander  of  all  tbe  kind's  forces  at  sea  for  tbe  war 
againat  France.  Finally,  tbe  Viscount  L'lale  was  one  of  the  sixteen 
persons  nominated  by  Henry  iu  bis  will  as  his  executors  for  carrying 
on  tbe  government  during  the  minority  of  hia  successor. 

For  some  time  Dudley  wtnt,  to  all  appearance  cordially  enough, 
along  with  tbo  majority  of  tho  council  of  government,  or  rather  with 
the  whole  of  that  body  after  Southampton  waa  turned  out,  in  sup- 
porting tbe  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  now  become  Duke  of 
Sumctset  and  Protector  of  tbe  Realm.  It  had  been  originally  intended 
to  make  bim  Earl  of  Coventry  ;  but  on  tbo  17th  of  February  1547,  be 
waa  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  bis  pretension  to  which  ancient  diguity 
consisted  in  bis  mother  having  been  tbe  daughter  of  John  Talbot, 
tbe  first  Viscount  L'lale,  whose  mother  was  Margaret  Beiiuchamp.  a 
daughter  by  hia  first  wif-,  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  died  in  143!».  Before  the  end  of  the  year  ahto  ho  exchanged  bis 
poet  of  high  adtniral  (which  was  wunted  for  Somerset's  brother  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  tuade  at  the  samo  time  Baron  Seymour  of  Sudlcy) 
for  that  of  lord  great  chamberlain. 

Warwick  bad  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  tbe  expedition  to 
Scotland  in  tbe  autumn  of  1647,  and  in  tbe  battle  of  Pinkey,  gained 
over  the  Scots  on  the  10th  of  September;  and  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  an  armed  force  aguinst  the  Norfolk  rebels  iu  tho 
summer  of  1649,  "that  noble  chieftain  and  valiant  earl,"  as  Holinslicd 
call*  bim,  was  thought  the  fittest  person  to  be  eutrusted  with  the 
command.  Tbe  rebels  were  attacked,  and  their  whole  force  dispersed, 
by  the  earl  at  Diisaingdale  on  the  10th  of  August.  Soon  after  this 
we  find  Warwick  openly  disputing  the  supremacy  with  tbe  Protector. 
According  to  Burnet,  bia  instigator  was  the  ex-chancellor  Southampton, 
who,  although  no  loncer  taking  any  share  in  the  government,  was  at 
this  time  secretly  exerting  all  bis  industry  to  make  a  party  against 
Somerset.  The  course  and  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  two  rival* 
are  related  under  the  bead  of  EowauD  VI.  Somerset  waa  deposed 
from  bis  office  of  Protector  and  s-ict  to  the  Tower  in  October  of  this 
year;  tben  there  was  an  apparent  reconcilement  between  tho  old  and 
tbe  new  dictator,  during  which,  in  the  beginning  of  Juno  1650,  War- 
wick's eldest  son.  Lord  L'lslc,  was  married  to  .Somerset's  daughter, 
the  Lady  Anne  Seymour.  Warwick  was  created  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland on  tbo  11th  of  October  1651;  and  Somerset  was  brought  to 


tbe  block  on  the  22nd  of  January  1".2.  In  tbe  beginning  of  May 
following  tbo  Duke  of  Nortliuml<eriand's  fourth  mo,  the  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  wo*  marrird  to  tbe  Lady  Jane  Groy,  daughter  of  Frances, 
duche-a  of  Suffolk,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.,  tbroitj-U 
his  daughter  tho  Princes*  Mary,  who  had  ben  married  tir-t  to  Louis 
XII  of  France,  and  theu  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  .Suff.dk.  Ed  war  1 
died  on  tho  oh  of  July,  leaving  the  succession  by  will  to  Lady  Jano 
Grey  (or  Dudley).  Tbo  event  was  kept  concealed  for  a  few  days;  but 
at  last,  ou  tbe  evening  of  tbe  10th,  Lady  Jane  was  proclaimed  queen. 
On  the  14th,  Northumberland  left  London  at  the  bead  of  a  fjree  of 
COO0  foot  and  2000  horse,  to  meet  tbe  adherent*  of  Mary  :  he  advanced 
as  far  as  St.  Edmund'a-bury,  and  then  returned  to  Cambridge,  whore, 
losing  ail  hope,  be  proclaimed  Queen  Mary  on  the  20th.  But  the 
same  day  he  was  arrested  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel;  on  the  25th  he  waa 
committed  to  the  Tower;  on  the  13th  of  August  he  waa  arraigned  of 
hi^h  treason,  along  with  hia  eldest  son,  before  tho  lord  high  steward, 
in  Westminster  Hall:  both  were  found  guilty,  but  only  the  father 
was  exocuted;  he  suffered  on  Tower  Hill  on  Tuesday  tho  22ml  of 
August.  To  th-i  general  surprise  bo  professed  in  bis  last  moments 
that  be  died  "in  tbe  true  Catholic  "  (meaning  the  Roman  Cat  In  'lie) 
faith  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  bis  profession  of  Protestantism,  this 
bad  been  bis  real  religion  all  bin  life 

By  his  wife.  Jaue,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Guildford,  who  died  in 
1555,  in  her  forty-sixth  year,  Northumberland  bad  eight  sons  and  five 
daughter*.  Of  tbe  sons  two  died  before  their  father,  the  eldest, 
Henry,  having  been  killed  at  tbo  ago  of  nineteen  at  the  siego  of 
Boulogne;  the  third,  John,  styled  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  wa«  con- 
demned aioug  with  bia  fa: her,  b  it  reprieved,  died  in  Octoh?r  1551,  a 
few  days  after  being  released  from  custo  ly ;  the  fourth,  Guildford,  was 
executed,  along  with  his  wife,  tho  Lady  Jane  drey,  on  tbe  12th  of 
F.bnmry  1651;  the  fifth,  Ambrose,  was  restored  iu  bbod  by  Queen 
Eliiabeth,  was  created  Baron  I/Isle,  25th  December  ISCl.and  the 
next  day  Karl  of  Warwick,  and  died  without  issue  in  15S9;  the  sixth, 
Robert,  was  tbe  famous  I  Carl  of  I/ei.-e«t«r,  the  powerful  favourite  id 
tbo  neat  reign  ;  the  seventh,  Henry,  was  kided  at  tho  siego  of  St. 
Quiutiii'a  in  1567;  tbe  eighth  died  young. 

WASHINGTON,  GEOKGL.,  was  b-.rn  at  Bridges  Creek,  in  West- 
tnoreUnd  county,  Virginia,  ou  tho  22ud  of  February  1732.  Tho  first 
of  the  family  who  settled  in  Virginia  c-ame  from  Northampton,  but 
their  ancestors  are  believed  to  have  been  from  1-aneasbire,  white  tho 
ancient  stock  of  the  family  is  traced  to  tbe  De  We*-yngtons  of 
Durham.  George  Washington*  father,  Augustine,  who  die  I  after  a 
sudden  and  abort  Ulnc<«  iu  1713,  waa  twice  married.  At  his  death  he 
left  two  surviving  sous  by  the  first  marriage,  and  by  tbc  second  four 
son*  'of  whom  George  waa  the  eldest)  and  a  daughter.  The  mother 
of  George  Washington  survived!  to  see  her  bou  president.  Augustine 
Washington  left  all  bis  children  in  a  state  of  comparative  indepen- 
dence :  to  hi*  eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage  be  left  an  estate  (after- 
word,* called  Mount  Vernon)  of  twenty-tive  hundred  acres,  and  shares 
in  iron-works  situated  in  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  to  the  second,  an 
estate  in  Westmoreland.  Coutiding  in  the  prudence  of  his  widow,  he 
directed  that  the  proceeds  of  all  the  property  of  her  children  should 
be  at  her  disposal  till  they  should  respectively  come  of  age :  to  George 
were  left  the  lauds  and  mansion  occupied  by  his  father  nt  hia  decease : 
to  each  of  tbe  other  sons  au  estate  of  six  or  seven  hundred  acres:  a 
suiuMo  provision  was  made  for  tbe  daughter. 

George  Wa-diington  was  indebted  for  all  tbo  education  he  received 
to  ono  nf  the  common  schools  of  tbo  province,  in  which  little  was 
taught  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  account*.  He  left  it  before  he 
bad  completed  his  sixteenth  ytar  :  tho  last  two  year*  of  hia  attendance 
had  been  devoted  to  tho  study  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  survey- 
ing. He  bad  learned  to  use  logarithms.  It  i»  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  received  any  instruction  iu  the  grammar  of  hi*  own  language  :  he 
never  even  couitneuced  tbe  study  of  the  classical  languages;  and 
although,  when  the  French  officer*  under  Rochambeau  were  in 
America,  he  attempted  to  acquire  their  language,  it  appears,  to  have 
been  without  success.  From  his  thirteenth  year  he  evinced  a  turn  for 
mastering  the  form*  of  deeds,  constructing  diagrams,  and  preparing 
tabular  statement*.  Hi*  juvenile  manuscripts  have  been  preserved  ; 
tho  handwriting  is  neat,  but  stiff.  During  the  last  summer  he  was  at 
school  he  surveyed  the  field*  adjoining  the  school-bouse  and  tbe 
adjoining  plantation  a,  entering  his  measurement*  and  calculations  in  a 
respectable  field  book.  He  compiled  about  tho  same  time,  from 
various  source-i,  '  Rules  of  Behaviour  in  Company  and  Conversation." 
Some  selection*  in  rhyme  appear  in  his  manuscripts,  but  the  pasa-ice* 
appear  to  have  been  selected  for  the  moral  or  religious  sentiments 
they  express,  not  from  any  taste  for  poetry.  When  a  boy,  he  was  fond 
of  forming  bis  schoolmate*  into  companies,  who  paraded  and  fom-ht 
mimic  battles,  in  which  ho  always  commanded  one  of  tbe  parties. 
He  oultivated  with  ardour  all  athletic  exorcises.  His  demeanour  and 
conduct  at  school  are  said  to  have  won  tho  deference  of  tbe  other 
boys,  who  were  accustomed  to  make  him  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes. 

From  tbe  time  of  his  leaving  school  till  tho  latter  part  of  1753, 
Washington  was  unconscioualy  preparing  himself  for  the  great  duties 
he  had  afterwards  to  discharge.  An  attempt  made  to  have  him 
ante  rod  in  I 


entcrod  in  the  royal  navy,  in  1746,  was  frustrated  by  the  interposition 
of  hia  mother.  The  winter  of  1748-49  he  passed  at  Mount  Vernon, 
then  tho  scat  of  his  brother  Lawrence,  in  the  study  of  mathematics 
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aod  the  . xercise  of  practice  surveying  Goorge  wsa  introduced  about 
tbis  time  t<j  the  family  of  Lord  Fairfax,  hia  brother  having  married 
the  daughter  of  William  Fairfax,  a  member  of  the  colonial  coaucil, 
and  a  distant  relation  of  that  nobleman.  The  imniento  tract*  of  wild 
lands  belonging  to  Lord  Fairfax,  iu  the  valleys  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  had  never  been  surveyed  :  he  had  iormed  a  favourable 
estimate  of  tho  talonta  of  young  Washington,  and  entrusted  the  task 
to  him.  Ilia  first  essay  wa»  on  tome  lands  situated  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  l'otomac,  seventy  miles  abovo  its  junction  with  the 
main  branch.  Although  p<  rforuied  in  an  almoet  impenetrable  country, 
while  winv  r  yet  lingered  iu  the  valleys,  by  a  youth  who  had  only  a 
month  before  completed  U«  sixteenth  year,  it  gave  so  much  natlslac- 
tioa  that  he  soon  after  received  a  commission  at  public  surveyor,  an 
oppoiotui.  nt  which  gave  authority  to  hi*  survey*,  and  enabled  him 
to  enter  them  in  the  county  offices. 

The  next  three  years  were  devoted  without  intermission,  except  iu 
the  winter  months,  10  hU  profea-ion.  There  were  few  survejors  in 
Virginia,  and  the  demand  for  the.r  services  waa  consequently  great, 
and  their  rctmiueiation  ample.  Washington  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  three  years  among  the  Allcgbanics;  the  exposures  and 
hardrhipB  of  the  wilderness)  could  be  endured  ouly  for  a  few  week* 
together.  He  recruited  hia  strength  by  aurveyiug  at  Interval*  tiaiti 
and  farina  iu  the  settled  district?.  Kven  at  that  early  age  hia  regular 
habits  enabled  him  to  acquire  somo  property  ;  and  bin  probity  and 
business  talent  obtained  for  him  the  confluence  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  colony. 

At  the  time  ho  attained  hia  nineteenth  year  tho  frontiers  were 
threatened  with  Indian  depredations  and  French  encroachments.  To 
meet  this  danger  the  province  waa  divided  into  military  districts,  to 
each  of  which  an  adjutantgeueral  with  the  rauk  of  major  waa 
appointed,  lieorge  Washington  waa  commissioned  to  one  of  those 
districts,  with  a  salary  of  i!A)l.  per  annum.  There  were  many  pro- 
vincial otScers  (nis  brother  among  the  number)  in  Virginia  who  had 
served  in  tho  expedition  against  Carthagena  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
Under  them  ho  studied  military  exercises)  and  tactics,  entering  with 
alacrity  and  zeal  into  the  dutiea  of  hia  office.  Theao  pursuits  were 
varied  by  a  voyage  to  Barbadoea,  and  a  reaidenco  of  some  months  in 
that  colony,  in  company  with  hia  brother  Lawrence,  who  waa  aent 
there  by  hia  physician*  to  seek  relief  from  a  pulmonary  complaint. 
Fragmcuts  of  hi*  journal  kept  by  George  Washington  on  thia  excur- 
aion  have  been  preserved ;  they  evince  an  interest  in  a  wide  range  of 
subject*,  and  habits  of  minute  observation.  At  aea  the  logbook  waa 
daily  copied,  and  the  application  of  hia  favourite  mathematics  to  navi- 
gation studied  ;  in  the  Uland,  the  soil,  agricultural  product*,  modes  of 
culture,  fruits,  commerce,  military  force,  fortifications,  manner*  of 
the  inhabitants,  municipal  regulations  and  government,  all  were  noted 
in  bia  journal.  Lawrence  Washington  died  in  July  1762,  leaving  a 
wife  and  infant  daughter,  and  upon  George,  although  the  youngest 
executor,  waa  devolved  the  whole  management  of  the  property  in 
which  he  bad  a  residuary  interest.  The  affair*  were  extensive  and 
complicated,  and  engrossed  much  of  hi*  time  and  thoughts  for  several 
mouths.  Ilia  public  duties  wer*  not  however  neglected.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Dinwiddle  the  number  of  military  divisions 
waa  reduced  to  four ;  the  northern  division  wa«  allotted  to  Washington. 
It  included  aeveral  counties,  which  ho  had  to  visit  at  stated  intervals, 
to  train  and  instruct  the  military  officers,  in*|>oct  the  men,  arms,  and 
accoutrements,  and  establish  a  uniform  system  of  tnaneeuvro*  and 
discipline. 

In  1753  tho  Frenoh  iu  Canada  pushed  troops  acrev*  the  lakes,  and 
at  the  same  time  bodies  of  armed  men  ascended  from  New  Oilcans  to 
form  a  junction  with  them,  and  establish  themselves  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  Governor  Dinwiddle  resolved  to  send  a  com- 
missioner, to  confer  with  the  French  officer  in  command,  and  inquire 
by  what  authority  he  occupied  a  territory  claimed  by  the  British. 
TbU  charge  required  a  man  of  discretion,  accustomed  to  travel  iu  the 
wood*,  and  familiar  with  Indian  manners.  Washington  waa  selected, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  as  possessed  of  these  requisites.  He  set 
out  fr»m  Williamsburg  ou  the  Slat  of  October  1763,  and  returned  on 
the  Kith  of  January  1754.  He  discovered  that  a  permanent  settle- 
ment waa  contemplated  by  the  French  witUn  the  British  territory, 
and,  notwithstanding  tho  vigilance  of  the  garrison,  he  contrived  to 
hnnz  back  with  him  a  plan  of  their  fort  on  a  branch  of  Frenoh  Creek, 
IS  miles  south  of  Lake  Krie,  and  an  accurate  description  of  its  form, 
size,  contraction,  cannon,  and  barracks. 

Iu  March  1754,  the  military  establishment  of  tho  colony  waa  in- 
creased to  tix  companies :  Colonel  Fry,  an  Englishman  of  scientific 
acquirement*  and  gentlemanly  manners,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
them,  and  Washington  waa  appointed  second  in  command.  His  first 
cam  paign  was  a  trying  but  useful  school  for  him.  He  was  pushed 
forwarl  with  Uiree  small  oonipanie»  to  occupy  the  outpost*  of  tbe 
Ohio,  in  front  of  a  superior  Frenoh  force,  and  unsupported  by  hia 
commanding  officer.  Belying  upon  his  own  resources  and  tho  friend- 
ship of  the  Indians,  Washington  pushed  boldly  on.  Ou  tho  S7Ui  of 
May  ho  encountered  and  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  French  army 
under  M.  de  Jumonville,  who  fell  in  the  action.  Soon  after  Colonel 
Fry  died  suddenly,  and  tbe  chief  command  devolved  upon  Washington. 
Inn:*,  the  commander  of  the  North  Carolina  troops,  was,  it  is  true, 
placed  over  his  head,  but  tbe  new  eouioiaadcr  n.vsr  took  the  field. 


An  ill-timed  parsimony  had  occasioned  disgust  among  the  soMier*, 
but  Washington  remained  unshaken.  Anticipating  that  a  strung 
detachment  would  be  sent  against  him  from  Fort  Duqtiesno  aa  aoon  aa 
Jumonville'*  defeat  waa  known  there,  he  entrenched  himself  ou  tho 
Great  Meadows.  The  advance  of  the  French  in  force  obliged  him  to 
retreat,  but  this  operation  he  performed  in  a  maimer  that  eacited  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  House  of  Burgesee?. 

In  1755  Colonel  Washington  acceded  to  the  request  of  General 
Bmddock  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  aa  one  of  his  military  family, 
retaining  his  former  rank.  When  privately  consulted  by  Hraddoek, 
"I  urged  him,'*  wrote  Washington,  "in the  warmest  teruia  I  waa  able, 
to  push  forward,  if  be  even  did  it  with  a  small  but  chosen  bam!,  with 
such  artillery  and  light  stores  as  were  necessary,  leaving  tho  heavy 
artillery  and  baggage  to  follow  with  the  rear  divisiou  by  slow  and 
easy  marches."  This  advice  prevail' d.  Washington  was  however 
attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  only  able 
to  rejoin  the  army  ou  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  tbe  Monongs- 
hela.  In  that  fatal  affair  be  ex|>osed  himself  with  tbe  most  re.  klcwa 
bravery,  and  when  the  soluiera  were  finally  put  to  the  rout,  hastened 
to  the  rear  division  to  order  up  hur*ee  and  waggons  for  the  wounded. 
The  panic  struck  army  dispersed  on  all  sides,  and  Washington  retired 
to  Mount  Vernon,  which  had  now,  by  the  death  of  his  brother'* 
daughter  without  issue,  become  his  own  property.  His  bravery  waa 
universally  admitted,  and  it  was  known  that  latterly  his  prudent 
counsels  had  been  disregarded. 

In  the  autumu  of  the  same  year  he  waa  appointed  to  ro-organiw  tho 
provincial  troops.  Ho  retained  the  commaud  of  them  till  the  cIosm  of 
the  campaign  of  1758.  The  tardiness  and  irresolution  of  provincial 
assemblies  and  governors  confined  him  to  act  during  much  of  thia 
time  upon  the  defensive ;  but  to  the  necessity  hence  Impoeed  upon 
him  of  projecting  a  chain  of  defensive  foita  tor  the  Ohio  frontier,  he 
was  indebted  for  tho  mastery  in  this  kind  of  war,  which  afterwards 
availed  him  so  much.  Till  1753  the  Virginia  troops  remained  on  the 
footing  of  militia,  and  Washington  had  ample  opportunities  to  con- 
vince himtelf  of  the  utter  worthlessnees  of  a  mililU  in  time  of  war  :  in 
the  beginning  of  that  year  he  prevailed  upon  government  to  organise 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  tho  royal  forces.  At  the  tame  time  that 
Washington's  experience  was  extruding,  hi*  sentiments  of  allegiance 
were  weakened  by  the  reluctauco  with  which  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
vincial officers  were  admitted,  and  the  unreserved  preference  uniformly 
given  to  the  officer*  of  the  regular  army.  At  ths  close  of  1 758  ho 
rooigued  hi*  oom  mission,  and  retired  into  private  life. 

Ou  the  Oth  of  Jan  uary  1759,  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  Cuslis,  a  young 
widow,  with  two  children.  "  Mr.  Custis,"  says  Mr.  SparUes,  "  had  left 
largo  landed  estates,  and  45,000'.  sterling  in  money.  One-third  of 
this  property  she  held  in  her  own  right;  the  other  twothirds  being 
equally  divided  between  her  two  children."  Washington  had  a  con- 
siderable fortune  of  hia  own  at  the  time  of  bia  marriage— the  estate  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  huge  tracts  of  excellent  laud,  which  he  had 
selected  during  his  surveying  expeditious,  and  obtained  grants  of  at 
different  times.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  thia 
extensive  property  and  to  the  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Washington's 
children,  snd  till  the  commencement  of  1703  was,  in  appearance  at  least, 
principally  occupied  with  these  private  engagements.  He  found  time 
how  ever  for  publio  civil  duties.  He  bad  been  elected  a  member  of  tho 
House  of  Burgesses  before  he  resign od  his  commUsiou ;  and  although 
there  were  commonly  two  and  sometimes  three  sessions  iu  every  year, 
he  was  punctual  in  bis  attendance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
each.  During  the  periods  of  his  attendance  in  the  legislature,  he  was 
frequeut  in  his  attendance  ou  such  theatrical  exhibitions  as  were  then 
presented  in  America,  snd  lived  ou  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Virginia.  At  Mount  Vernon  he  practised  on  a  largo 
aeale  tbe  hospitality  f  jr  which  the  southern  planters  have  ever  bceu 
distinguished.  His  chief  eiivcrsiou  in  tbe  country  was  the  chac*.  Ho 
exported  tho  produce  of  his  estates  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol, 
and  imported  everything  required  for  his  property  and  domestic 
establishment.  Hia  industry  was  equal  to  bis  enterprise ;  hi*  day- 
books, ledgers,  and  letter-books  were  all  kept  by  himself ;  ho  drew  up 
his  own  contracts  and  deeds.  Iu  tbe  House  of  Burgesses  ho  seldom 
spoke,  but  nothing  escaped  bis  notice,  and  his  opinion  was  eagerly 
sought  and  followed.  He  assumed  trusts  at  the  solicitation  of  friends, 
and  was  much  in  request  as  an  arbitrator.  He  waa,  probably  without 
beiog  himself  awaru  of  it,  establishing  a  wido  and  strong  influence, 
wLicu  no  person  suspected  till  the  time  arrived  for  exercising  it 

On  tho  4th  of  March,  1773,  Lord  Dunmore  prorogued  the  Intractable 
Uouac  of  Kurgosa's.  Washington  had  been  a  close  observer  of  every 
previous  movement  in  his  oountry,  though  it  won  not  iu  his  nature  to 
plsy  tbe  agitator.  He  bad  oxprca-ed  his  disapprobation  of  tho  stamp- 
act  in  unqualified  terms.  The  non  importation  agreement,  drawn  up 
by  George  Mason,  in  1709,  was  presented  to  the  members  of  the  dis- 
solved House  of  Burgesses  by  Washington.  In  1773  be  supported  tho 
resolutions  instituting  a  ootnmitteo  of  correspondence  and  recom- 
mending the  legislatures  of  tbe  other  colonies  to  do  the  same.  He 
represented  Fairfax  county  in  thu  Convention  which  met  at  Williams- 
burg, in  August  1774,  and  waa  appointed  by  it  one  of  the  nix  Virginian 
delegates  to  the  first  general  Congress.  On  hia  return  from  Congress 
he  was  virtually  placed  in  oommand  of  the  Virginian  Independent 
i  Companies.   In  the  spring  of  1776  he  devised  a  plan  for  the 
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complete  military  organisation  of  Virginia.  And  on  the  15th  of  June 
of  that  year  be  waa  elected  oommander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
army  by  Congress. 

The  portion  of  Wwhington'i  life  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
passing  in  review  may  bj  conaidered  m  his  probationary  period — the 
time  during  which  he  waa  training  himself  for  the  great  business  of 
his  life.  Hie  subsequent  career  naturally  subdivide*  itself  into  two 
period*— that  of  hi*  military  command,  and  thai  of  bis  presidency. 
In  the  former  we  have  Waahington  the  soldier ;  in  the-  Utter,  Washing- 
ton the  statesman,  Hia  avocations  from  1748  to  1775  were  aa  good  a 
school  aa  can  well  be  conceived  for  acquiring  the  accomplishments  of 
eithrr  character.  Ilia  early  intimacy  and  connections  with  the  Fairfax 
family  had  taught  him  to  look  on  society  with  the  eyes  of  the  class 
■  i  a  part  in  government.  His  familiarity  with  applied  mathe- 
perience  aa  a  surveyor  on  the  wild  frontier  lands  had 
of  that  moat  important  branch  of  knowledge  for  a 
structure  of  the  country.  Hie  experience  as  a 
parade  officer,  as  a  partisan  on  the  frontier,  and  as  the  commander  of 
considerable  bodies  of  disciplined  troops,  had  taught  him  the  prin- 
ciples both  of  the  war  of  detail  and  the  war  of  large  masses.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  his  punctual  habita  of  business,  his  familiarity  with  the 
details  both  of  agriculture  ind  commerce,  and  the  experience  he  had 
acquired  as  trustee,  arbitrator,  and  member  of  the  Houso  of  Burgages, 
were  so  many  preparatory  studies  for  the  duties  of  the  statesman.  He 
commenced  his  great  task  of  first  liberating  and  then  governing  a 
nation,  with  all  the  advantages  of  this  vsried  experience,  in  his  forty- 
third  year,  au  age  at  which  the  physical  vigour  is  uudiminiehed  and 
the  intellect  fully  ripo.  He  persevered  in  it,  with  a  brief  interval  of 
repose,  for  upwards  of  twenty  your*,  with  almost  uniform 
with  an  exemption  from  the  faults  of  great  leaders 
history. 

Washington  waa  elected  commander-in-chief  on  the  15th  of  June 
1775 ;  be  resigned  his  commission  into  the  hauda  of  the  president  of 
Congress  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1783. 

A  few  days  after  bis  appointment  he  left  Philadelphia  to  join  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  particulars  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  reached  him  at  New  York,  and  increased  his  auxiety  to 
hasten  forward.  He  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and 
assumed  the  command  next  day.  The  army,  including  sick  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  about  17,000  men.  collected  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  occupying  a  range  of  potts  disproportioned  to  their  numbers, 
and  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  There  were  few  stores,  no 
military  chest,  and  no  general  organisation.  And  the  new  commander 
discovered  with  astonishment  that  there  was  not  powder  enough  in 
tho  camp  to  supply  nine  cartridges  for  each  man.  There  waa  much 
discontent  among  the  general  officers  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  appointments  had  been  made  by  Congress,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  privates  formed  themselves  into  parties.  Referring 
»mi  lainU  to  Congresa,  Washington  proceeded  to  mature  his 
The  army  was  formed  into  six  brigades  of 


>  army  was  for 

the  troops  of  the  same  colony  were,  whenever  it  was  practicable! 
brought  together  and  placed  under  a  commander  from  that  colony. 
All  the  officers  were  commissioned  anew  by  Congrcus,  and  by  degrees 
a  continental  army  was  formed.  He  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  cor- 
respondence with  Congress,  which,  though  tardily,  adopted  all  his 
important  suggestions.  He  corresponded  also  with  the  heads  of  the 
provincial  governments,  and  subsequently  with  the  governors  and 
legislatures  of  the  several  states.  Ho  thus  became  not  only  the  creator 
of  tho  American  army,  but  the  sole  channel  of  communication  between 
it  and  the  numerous  and  complicated  depositories  of  power  in  the 
United  State*. 

The  army  waa  at  first  distributed  into  three  grand  divisions  of  two 
brigades  each  :  the  division  forming  the  left  wing  was  stationed  at 
Winter  Hill,  under  Major-General  Lee;  the  centre  division  at  Cam- 
bridge, under  Major-General  Putnam ;  the  right  wing  at  Roxburgh, 
under  Mnjor-Uenersl  Ward.  Tho  head-quarters  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  weie  with  the  centre  at  Cambridge.  These  positions  were 
maintained  with  little  alteration  till  far  in  January  1776.  During  that 
interval  the  regular  army,  by  the  departure  of  many  whose  term  of 
eiilistmenthad  expired,  and  in  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
recruiting,  sunk  to  9l550nien,  to  whom  were  added  15.000  militia,  who 
were  to  remain  only  till  the  middle  of  January.  «•  Search  the  volumea 
of  history  through/  Washington  wrote  at  this  time, "and  I  much 
question  whether  a  case  similar  to  ours  is  to  be  found,  namely,  to 
maintain  a  post  against  the  flower  of  the  British  troops  for  six  monttia 
together  without  powder,  and  then  to  have  our  army  disbanded  and 
another  to  be  raised  within  the  same  distance  of  a  reinforced  enemy." 
During  this  time  he  detached  1100  men,  under  Arnold  {14  th  Septem- 
ber*, in  the  direction  of  Canada,  and  equipped  and  sent  out  armed 
vessels  from  tho  New  England  port*.  Occasional  cannonades  and 
skirmishes  took  plsce  at  the  advanced  poets.  But  no  decisive  blow 
could  bo  hazarded  ;  and  tho  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  commauder- 
in-chief  were  severely  tried  by  tho  cabala  of  tho  officers,  the  undis- 
ciplined habit*  of  the  men,  and  the  pragmatical  conduct  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  1775,  General  Howe,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Cage  in  command  of  the  British  army,  was  fitting  out  part  of 
the  fleet  in  Boston  hsrbour  for  some  secret  rDtarnriae.    UtnernI  I*e  \ 


waa  despatched  to  pise*  New  York  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  the 
expedition  proved  t )  b«  destined  ngninst  North  Carolina.  Washington 
impatieut  to  atta.-k  Ho«ton,  but  was  twiee  overruled  by  a 
of  war— on  the  1 tith  of  January  and  on  the  1 0th  of  February 
1770.  At  last,  on  the  -I Us  of  March,  the  Americana  took  po. session  of 
Dorchester  heights ;  and  on  the  17th  the  liritish  evacuated  Bo. ton. 
Ah  s >on  as  the  liritish  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  Washington  set  out  for 
New  York,  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  ruu'it  attempt  a  lauding; 
there.  It  was  the  25th  of  June  be  fore  the  Bntith  forces  appeared  oft 
Sandy  Hook  ;  but  the  deficient  means  at  Washington's  command,  and 
the  strength  of  the  riiyali-t  party  in  New  York,  had  materially  im- 
peded his  preparations  for  defence,  Tho  incompetency  of  soma  of 
Washington's  officers  enabled  the  enemy  to  guin  easy  possai&ion  of 
Long  Island  on  the  27Ui  of  August;  ami  the  weakness  of  hia  army 
and  fears  of  the  soldiers  obliged  him  in  succession  to  evacuate  Now 
York,  cross  the  Hudson,  and  fall  back  behind  the  Delaware.  Congress 
at  Inst  saw  the  necessity  of  railing  a  regular  army  of  men  enlisted  for  a 
longer  period  than  a  year,  aud  of  investing  Washington  with  dicta- 
torial powers.  Thus  strengthened  he  remodelled  his  troops,  rccrossed 
the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the  2.1th  of  December,  and  broke  up  and 
drove  back  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  lino  of  cantonments  on  that 
river.  Having  thus  relieved  New  Jersey,  he  again  fell  back  and  esta- 
blished his  winter-quarters  at  Morristowu  in  New  Jersey. 

The  campaign  of  1777  did  not  opeu  till  the  middle  of  June;  and 
tho  operations  on  both  sides  led  for  some  time  to  nothing  but  a  series 
of  skirmiihea.  Washington  hod  received  a  supply  of  arai  from 
France,  but  ho  was  still  uncertain  of  bis  new  levies.  He  wss  also 
kopt  in  suspense  as  to  tho  real  designs  of  Uis  British  commander.  It 
was  clearly  an  object  with  the  Kiigli-.li  to  maiutain  the  command  ot 
the  Ilud-on,  keep  up  the  communication  between  Now  York  and 
Caoadn,  and  isolate  tho  eastern  from  tho  western  states.  But  there 
was  also  dauger  in  leaving  Philadelphia  exposed.  At  last  the  British 
landed  at  the  Head  of  1.1k.  The  Americans  were  defeated  on  the 
Braudywiuc.  Congress  undismayed  invested  Washington  with  fro»h 
powers.  Tho  Americana  were  ai;ain  boaUn  at  CiiT-nsutowu  in  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  4th  of  October,  but  a  marked  improvement  was 
visible  in  the  fighting  of  pert  of  their  troops.  The  British  took  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia  after  tho  battle.  On  tho  lblh  of  December 
Washington  began  to  construct  a  fortified  encampment  at  Valley  Forge, 
He  was  at  this  time  harassed  by  cabals  among  the  general  officers. 
Conway,  Gates,  and  Mifflin,  aided  by  a  small  party  in  Congress,  con- 
spired to  have  him  removed  from  tho  command.  The  guoil  sense  of 
the  majority  in  Congress  frustrated  the  plot,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  tol.ii-  r»,  heightened  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Lafayette  and 
Von  Kalb  threw  their  weight  into  Washington's  scale,  kept  the  army 
in  good  temper. 

The  winter  was  however  a  trying  one  for  the  troops  Owing  to  the 
derangement  of  the  commissariat,  the  men  were  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  clothes  and  blankets,  and  at  times  even  with  food.  With 
the  experience  of  three  campaigns,  Washington  now  set  himself  to 
plan  an  entire  remodelling  of  the  army.  He  invited  the  general 
officers  to  state  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  writing.  Congress 
at  the  same  time  appointed  a  commission  to  visit  the  camp,  which 
remained  there  three  months.  With  great  difficulty  the  commander- 
in  chief  wrung  from  Congress  the  promise  of  half  pay  for  seven  years 
for  the  officers,  and  a  gratuity  of  80  dollars  for  each  non-commissioned 
officer  and  soldier  who  should  continue  in  tho  service  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Franco  was  cel-brntod 
in  the  camp  with  great  solemnity  on  the  6th  of  May.  The  British  in 
Philadelphia,  though  only  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  American 
camp,  allowed  the  winter  and  spriug  to  pass  without  making  any 
attempt  to  assault  it  These  concurring  circumstances  enabled 
Washington  to  bring  his  troops  into  tho  field  iu  1775  in  tolerable 
spirits.  A  defensive  campaign  was  however  determined  on  by  the 
council  of  war.  Howe  evacuated  Philadelphia  on  the  lSlh  of  June, 
and  Wa»bington  crossed  the  Delaware  with  hia  whole  army.  He 
attacked  the  enemy  at  Monmouth  on  the  28th ;  night  put  an  end  to 
the  attack,  and  under  its  cover  the  British  continued  their  retreat. 
Washington  advanced  to  the  Hudson,  am)  crossing  it  at  Kind's  Ferry, 
encamped  near  White  Plains.  Count  d'Kstaing,  with  a  French  fleet 
of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  arrived  about  the  same 
time  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  American  oruiy  waa  engaged  for  four 
months  iu  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  New  England,  during 
which  interval  the  English  laid  New  Jersey  waste.  Washington  in 
December  retired  into  winter-quarters— distributing  his  troops  in  a 
line  of  cantonments  around  New  York  extending  from  Long  Island 
Sound  to  the  Delaware. 

During  the  whole  of  1779  Washington  retained  his  position  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  remained  on  the  defensive.  An  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  to  chastise  tho  Indians  was  successful.  The  British 
burned  a  number  of  towns  on  tho  coa't,  but  Washington  covered  N«w 
Jersey.  B.iron  Steuben  effected  an  improvement  in  tho  discipline  and 
evolutions  of  tho  American  army. 

Lafayette  returned  from  a  visit  to  Franco  before  tho  end  of  April 
1780,  with  tho  intelligence  that  tho  French  government  had  fitted  out 
an  armament  of  land  and  naval  forces  which  might  soon  be  expected 
in  the  United  State*.  Rochamboau  arrived  at  Newport,  Rhode- 
Island,  on  the  10th  of  July.   A  plan  of  combined  o; 
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the  Britiih  in  New  York  wu  conoertad  by  Waahington  and  the 
French  commanders.  The  naval  superiority  of  the  English  however 
prevented  anything  being  done,  and  the  year  wore  away  unmarked  by 
any  incident*,  except  the  treaaon  of  Arnold  and  the  execution  of 
Andre.  Congress,  yielding  at  list  to  Washington's  reproientvious, 
deemed  that  all  troops  to  be  raised  in  future  should  be  enlisted  t<> 
«erve  during  the  war,  and  that  all  officers  who  continued  in  service  to 
the  end  of  the  war  should  be  entitled  to  half-pay  for  Ufa  The  army 
went  into  winter-quarters  towards  the  end  of  November  at  the  Peon- 
aylvanian  line  near  Hometown,  the  Now  Jersey  regiment*  at  Pamptoo, 
and  the  eastern  troops  in  th»  Highlands,  while  the  head-quarters  wore 
at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson. 

Th*  your  1781  opened  with  a  mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Jersey  troops,  whieh  was  subdued  by  the  promptitude  and  self-pos- 
of  Washington.  He  waa  now  strengthened  not  only  by  a 
i  auxiliary  army,  but  by  liberal  supplies  from  France.  Tho 
i  touroe  of  his  Weakness  waa  the  utter  want  of  a  civil  government 
to  support  him.  The  Congress,  which  made  war,  declared  iude- 
pandenoe,  formed  treaties  of  alliance,  sent  members  to  foreign  courts, 
emitted  paper  currency,  and  pledged  the  credit  of  all  the  states  for 
iU  redemption,  "  ventured,"  says  Mr.  Sparkea,  "  only  to  itcommrmi 
to  tae  states  to  raise  troops,  levy  taxes,  ciotbo  and  feed  their  naked 
and  starving  soldiers."  Tilly  with  the  French  fleet  entered  tho 
Chesapeake  in  February,  but  returned  without  injuring  Arnolds 
squadron.  Lafayette,  whom  Washington  had  detached  at  the  same 
time  with  12U0  men  to  Virginia,  hsld  Cornwallis,  who  had  advanced 
from  North  Caroline,  in  check.  Waahington  had  repeated  interview* 
with  tbe  Fronch  commanders  to  concert  a  plan  of  campaign.  Ou  the 
4th  of  July  ho  encamped  near  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  was  joined  on  tbe 
lith  by  tbe  French  army  umler  Count  Rochambeau.  A  fruitless 
attempt  on  New  York,  aud  a  letter  intimating  that  De  O rasas,  who 
commanded  the  French  fleet,  could  not  remain  on  tho  coast  after 
October,  decided  him  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  New  York  and 
advance  into  Virginia  with  all  the  French  troop*  and  as  many  of  the 
American  as  oould  bo  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  post*  on  the 
Hudson  and  in  the  Highland*.  Waahington  and  Rochanibeau  reached 
I-aiayette's  bead-quarters  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia,  on  tbe  14th  of 
September.  Do  Uraase  had  previously  entered  tho  Chesapeake  and 
landed  3000  meu  from  the  West  Indies,  who  united  with  Lafsyette. 
Cornwall**  too*  possession  of  York  Town  and  Gloucester  on  ths  oppo- 
site side  of  York  Kiver  in  Virginia.  Tho  Americsn  and  French 
generals  advanced  from  Williamsburg  and  completely  invested  York 
Town  on  tho  30lh  of  September.  Cornwallis  proposed  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  signed  tbe  articles  of  capitula- 
tion en  the  19th.  Two  thousand  continental  troops  were  marched  to 
reinforce  General  Greene  in  the  south;  ths  French,  army  remained 
in  Virginia,  it*  head-quarters  were  at  Williamsburg ;  the  American 
forces  were  marched  into  winter  cantonment*  in  New  Jersey  and  on 
the  Hudson. 

Hitherto  Waahington  had  to  struggle  against  the  apathy  engendered 
by  fear ;  now  he  had  to  check  the  remissness  which  sprung  from  an 
over-estimate  of  success.  "  Whatever,"  be  said,  "  may  be  tho  policy 
ot  European  courts  during  this  winter,  their  negotiations  will  prove 
too  precarious  a  dependence  for  us  to  trust  to.  Our  wisdom  should 
dictate  a  serious  preparation  for  war,  and,  in  that  state,  we  shsll  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  secure  agr.inst  every  event."  Congress  con- 
curred in  these  sentiment*.  The  commander-in-chief  addressed 
circular  letters  to  the  governor*  of  all  the  stats*,  urging  them  to  make 
strenuous  exertions  for  carrying  on  ths  war.  In  the  middle  of  April 
he  joined  the  army  and  established  his  head  quarter*  at  Nowburgh. 
Little  progress  was  made  by  the  states  in  filling  up  their  quotas,  and 
ou  tho  8th  of  May  he  was  obliged  to  remunatrate  with  them  in 
energetic  terms.  Groat  discontent  prevailed  in  tbo  army,  on  account 
of  tho  treatment  it  had  experienced,  and  a  wish  spread  that  Washing- 
ton should  establish  a  monarchy  in  the  United  State*.  In  tbe  mean- 
time negociation*  for  peace  were  commenced,  the  French  army 
withdrawn,  and  the  American  army,  after  an  inactive  summer,  was 
sent  bock  into  winter-quarters.  The  winter  passed  in  an  angry  corre- 
spondence between  the  officers  of  tbe  army  and  Congress.  An  addreta 
from  Washington  (16th  of  March  ITSvJ)  was  required  to  restore  the 
good  temper  of  tbe  o dicer*.  Having  pacified  them,  he  became  their 
advocate  with  Congress,  and  obtained  the  concession  of  their  demanda. 
On  the  Mh  of  June  he  addressed  hi*  last  official  communication,  a 
circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  states,  urging  upon  them  :— 
an  indissoluble  union  of  tbo  states ;  regard  to  public  justice ;  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  military  peace-establishment ;  and  mutual  con- 
cessions on  tbe  part  of  the  different  states.  On  the  26th  of  November 
tbe  British  evacuated  New  York.  On  the  1th  of  December  Wssbiugton 
took  a  solemn  farewell  of  tbo  officers  of  the  army.  And  on  the  Xird 
of  December  he  resigned  his  commission  to  Congress. 

We  must  pats  briefly  over  the  iutcrval  which  separates  th*  epoch  of 
Washington  tbe  aoldier  from  that  of  Washington  tbe  statesman— the 
few  tears  which  elapsed  between  the  resignation  of  his  command  in 
December  1733,  and  his  election  a*  first  president  of  the  United  States 
in  February  1769.  It  was  for  him  no  period  of  idleness.  In  addition 
to  a  liberal  increase  of  hospitality  at  Mount  1 
attention  to  the  mai 
in  his  own  state  schemes  of 
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education,  and  plans  for  the  civilisation  of  th*  Indiana,  He  acted  as 
delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  Convention  which  framed  tbe  first  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    We  now  turn  to  contemplate  him  a* 


W**hiugton  left  Mount  Vernon  for  New  York,  which  waa  then  the 
•eat  of  Congress,  on  the  16lh  of  April  1789.  Hi*  journey  was  a 
triumphal  procession.  Ho  took  the  oath  of  offloe  ou  the  30th  of  April, 
with  religious  services,  processions,  and  other  solemnities,  which  tho 
ultra  republican  party  have  sine*  done  away  with. 

The  new  president's  first  step  was  to  request  elaborate  report*  from 
the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  com- 
missioner* of  the  treasury.  The  reports  he  read,  and  condensed  with 
his  own  hand,  particularly  those  of  tho  treasury  board.  The  volumi- 
nous official  correspondence  in  the  public  archives,  from  tho  time  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  till  the  time  he  entered  on  tbe  presidency,  he  read, 
abridged,  and  studied,  with  the  view  or  fixing  in  hi*  mind  every 
important  point  that  had  been  discuwed,  and  th*  history  of  what  had 
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Hi*  arrangement*  for  tbo  transaction  of  business  and  reception  of 
visitors  wore  characterised  by  the  same  spirit  of  order  which  had 
marked  bim  when  a  boy  and  at  the  bead  of  tha  army.  Every  Tuesday, 
between  tho  hours  of  three  and  four,  be  waa  prepared  to  receive  such 
person*  aa  choae  to  calL  Every  Friday  afternoon  tbe  room*  ware  open 
in  like  manner  for  visits  to  Mrs.  Waahington.  He  accepted  no  invita- 
tions to  diuuer,  but  invited  to  his  own  table  foreign  minister*,  officers 
of  tbe  government,  and  other*  in  such  number*  aa  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment could  accommodate.  The  rest  of  the  week-day*  were  devoted 
to  business  sppoiutmcuts.  No  visit*  were  received  on  Sunday,  or 
promiscuous  company  admitted;  be  attended  church  regularly,  and 
tbe  rest  of  that  day  waa  hi*  own. 

Too  organisation  of  the  executive  department*  waa  decreed  by  act 
of  Congress  during  the  first  session.  They  were  tho  department*  of 
foreign  affairs  (afterwards  called  the  department  of  state,  and  including 
both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs),  of  the  treasury,  and  of  war.  It 
devolved  upon  the  president  to  select  proper  persons  to  fill  the  several 
office*.  Jefferson  wo*  appointed  secretary  .of  state ;  Hamilton,  secre- 
tory of  the  treasury ;  and  Knox,  secretary  of  war.  Randolph  hod 
the  post  of  attorney-general.  Tbe  appointment*  to  tbe  supreme  court 
cost  bim  much  anxious  scrutiny.  Jay  waa  made  chief-justice.  After 
making  these  appointment*  he  undertook  a  tour  through  the  eastern 
states,  and  returned  to  be  present  at  tbe  opening  of  Congrea*  in 
January  1790. 

In  lus  opening  speech  ho  recommended  to  the  attention  of  tbe  legis- 
lature a  provision  for  the  common  defonce;  laws  for  naturalising 
foreigners ;  a  uniform  system  of  currency,  weight*,  and  measure* ;  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacture* ;  tha  pro- 
motion of  science  and  literature ;  and  an  effective  system  for  the 
support  of  public  credit.  The  lsst  topic  gave  rise  to  protracted  and 
vehement  debates.  At  last,  Hamilton's  plan  for  funding  all  tho 
domestic  debt*  was  carried  by  a  email  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Tbe  president  suppressed  bis  sentiments  on  the  subject 
while  it  was  under  debate  in  Congress,  but  he  approved  tbe  act  for 
funding  the  public  debt,  and  waa  from  conviction  a  decided  friend  to 
tbe  measure.  Tbe  foreign  relatione  of  the  country,  though  not  com- 
plicated, were  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Washington  despatched 
Gouvcrneur  Morris  a*  a  private  agent  to  ascertain  tbe  views  and 
intentions  of  tbe  Ilritish  ministers.  He  reluctantly  commenced  an 
Indian  war,  which  lasted  during  the  greater  port  of  hi*  administration. 
For  the  first  year  of  hi*  presidential  term  however  be  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  ascertaining  tbe  actual  position  of  the  United  States  in  tbe 
system  of  nations. 

The  second  session  of  Congress  was  mainly  occupied  with  debate* 
on  tbe  erection  of  a  national  bank.  The  two  great  sections  of  public 
opinion,  which  have  under  different  name*  divided  tbe  Union  bum* 
tbe  constitution  of  1758,  bad  in  some  measure  taken  up  thair  respective 
ground*  on  the  question  of  funding  tbe  debt*.  Their  organised  hos- 
tility became  more  apparent  in  the  debate*  on  tho  project  of  a  national 
bank.  Both  paitiee  were  represented  in  the  cabinet  :  Knox  and 
Hamilton  advocated  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  bank;  Jefferson  and 
Randolph  denounced  it  a*  unconstitutional  Tho  contest  ended  in  tho 
establishment  of  a  bank,  with  a  capital  of  ten  million*  of  dollars,  of 
which  eight  million*  war*  to  be  held  by  individuals,  and  tbe  rest  by 
government  Again  the  president  avoided  (bowing  a  loaning  to  tbo 
one  or  other  party,  although  friendly  to  the  creation  of  a  bonk.  He 
requested  from  each  member  of  tho  cabinet  a  statement  of  bis  reasons 
in  writing,  examined  them  attentively,  and  affixed  his  signature  to 
tbe  act 

Tbe  session  of  1 791  produced  the  law*  for  apportioning  the  repre- 
sentative*, establishing  a  uniform  militia  system,  and  increasing  tbe 
army.  It  now  became  apparent  to  tbe  most  unreflecting  that  two 
great  parties  were  in  tho  process  of  formation.  Tbe  opponents  and 
supporters  of  the  measures  enumerated  were,  with  few  exception*,  tbe 
nt*  and  supporter*  of  the  funding  system  and  the  national 
Tho  opponent*  were  jealous  of  anything  that  might  encroach 
emocratic  principle* ;  the  supporter*  were  distrustful  of  the 
power  of  institutions  so  simplo  as  those  of  tbe  United  Statss  to  pre- 
serve tranquillity  and  tbe  cohesion  of  the  state.  Jefferson  was  the 
brad  of  the  democratic,  Hamilton  of  what  was  afteroarda  called  <ho 
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Federalist  party.  Washington  endeavoured  to 
and  incompatible  apirits.  £1  is  owu  views  iters  more  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Hamilton  ;  bat  ho  knew  Jefferson's  value  iu  a  state-man. 
and  ho  felt  the  importance  of  the  president  rctnainiug  lndopendcut  of 
either  party.  The  two  secretaries  however  continued  to  diverge  in 
their  political  course,  and  ultimately  their  differences  settled  into 
personal  enmity. 

The  ['resident's  term  of  office  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  an  anxious 
wish  began  to  prevail  that  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  elected  fur  a 
second  term.  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Randolph,  who  did  not  exactly 
>  with  either,  all  Bhared  ij  this  anxiety,  and  each  wrote  a  long 
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letter  to  Washington,  assigning  reasons  for  hu  allowing  himself  to  be 
re-elected-  lie  yielded ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March  1793  ho  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  tho  senate-chamber. 

The  first  question  that  came  before  the  cabinet  after  the  re-election 
rendered  more  decided  tho  differences  which  already  oxistcd.  The 
European  parties,  of  which  the  court  of  St.  James's  and  the  French 
republic  were  the  representatives,  were  eager  to  draw  the  United 
Stat*  s  into  the  vortex  of  their  struggle.  The  president  and  hi*  cabinet 
wero  unanimous  in  their  determination  to  proscrvo  neutrality  ;  but 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  sections  of  the  cabinet  could  nut 
refrain  from  displaying  their  respective  biases  and  their  jealousy  of 
other.  It  having  been  agreed  to  receive  a  minister  from  the 
h  republic,  Hamilton  and  Knox  advocated  a  qualification  in  the 
,  implying  that  the  relations  of  tho  two  countries  were  altered  ; 
Jefferson  and  Randolph  opposed  it.  The  proclamation  of  neutrality 
was  published  on  the  2'ind  of  April  1793. 

Thin  wise  act  was  bitterly  assailed  by  tho  partisans  of  France. 
Foreign  affairs  were  mingled  with  domestic  politics,  and  tho  Democra- 
tic and  Federalist  parties  became  avowedly  organised.  Washington 
was  for  a  time  allowed  to  keep  aloof  from  the  contest — not  for  a  long 
time.  Genet,  the  French  minister,  gave  orders  to  fit  out  privateers  at 
Charleston  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  commerce  of  nations  nt 
peace  with  America.  Tho  government  of  the  United  States  issued  iu 
August  a  declaration  that  no  privateers  fitted  out  in  this  manner  should 
find  refuge  iu  their  harbours.  Iu  Juue,  and  again  iu  November,  the 
Uritiah  cabinet  issued  orders  to  their  cruisers  to  stop  and  make  pries 
of  sdi  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  any  parts  of  Franco  or  tho 
Frooch  colonies.  A  report  was  made  by  the  ■  crrtnry  of  slate  near 
the  beginning  of  the  station  of  1793-4  respecting  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  United  States  with  other  countries.  Two  methods 
Were  proposed  for  modifying  or  removing  restrictions :  first,  by 
amicable  arrangements  with  foreign  powers;  secoud,  by  countervailing 
acts  of  the  legislature,  Soon  after  the  secretary  of  state  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Randolph.  Mr.  Jefferson's  report  gave  rise 
to  Mr.  Madison's  celebrated  commercial  resolutions.  In  them  tho 
friends  of  the  administration  from  which  Jefferson  had  seceded 
imagined  they  saw  hostility  to  England  and  under-favour  to  France. 
The  opposite  party  deemed  them  no  moro  than  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country.  Mr.  Madison's  plan,  with  some  modifications, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  was  rejected  in  the  Senate 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-president. 

A  circumstance  insignificant  in  itself  increased  the  bitteroe<s  of  tho 
contest  out  of  doors.  Democratic  societies  had  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  France.  Washington  regarded  them 
«ith  alarm,  and  the  unmeasured  expression  of  his  sentimenta  on  thU 
head  subjected  him  to  a  share  in  the  attacks  made  upon  the  party 
accused  of  undue  fondness  fur  England  and  English  institutions. 

Advices  from  the  American  minister  in  London  representing  that 
tho  British  cabinet  was  disposed  to  settle  the  differences  betneen  the 
two  countries  amicably,  Washington  nominated  Mr.  Jay  to  the  Senate 
as  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  The  nomination, 
though  strenuously  opposed  by  the  democratic  party,  was  confirmed  iu 
the  Senate  by  a  msjoiity  of  two  to  one.  The  treaty  nrgociatoJ  by 
Jay  was  received  at  the  seat  of  government  in  March,  1790,  soon  after 
the  session  of  Congress  closed.  The  president  summoned  the  Senate 
to  meet  in  June  to  ratify  it  The  treaty  was  ratified.  Before  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  tho  president  it  was  surreptitiously  published. 
It  was  vehemently  condemned,  and  public  meeting*  against  it  were 
held  to  intimidate  the  executive.  The  president  nevertheless  eigncd 
tho  treaty  on  the  ISth  of  August.  When  Congress  met  in  March, 
1796,  n  resolution  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  iu  tho  House  of 
Representatives,  requesting  the  president  to  lay  before  tho  house  the  i 
instructions  to  Mr.  Jay,  the  correspondence,  and  other  documents  I 
relating  to  the  negotiation.  Washington  declined  to  furnish  the  ' 
papers ;  a  vehement  debate  ensued ;  but  in  the  end  the  majority 
hostile  to  the  treaty  yielded  to  tho  exigency  of  tho  case,  and  united  in 
parsing  laws  for  its  fulfilment. 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  met  again  in  December.  Washington  ' 
had  published  on  the  15th  of  September  his  farewell  address  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  delivered  his  last  speech  to  Congress,  and 
took  occasion  to  urge  upon  that  body  the  gradual  increaso  of  the 
navy,  a  provision  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, the  establishment  of  a  national  uuiversity,  and  of  a  military 
academy.  Little  was  done  during  the  Session :  public  attention 
engrossed  by  tho  president's  election.  Adams,  the  federalist 
had  the  highest  number  of  voters ;  Jefferson,  the  democr 
date  (who  was  consequently  declared  vice-president),  the  next.  W.sh 


iogton's  commanding  character  and  isolation  from  party  had  preserved 
this  degree  of  str  ngth  to  the  holders  of  his  own  political  views  ;  his 
successor  Adams  being  a  party  man,  by  his  injudicious  identification 
of  himself  with  the  federalists  turned  the  scalo  in  favour  of  the  demo- 
crat*. Washington  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  the  installation  of 
his  successor,  and  immediately  afterwards  returned  to  Mount  Vernon, 

He  survived  till  the  14th  of  December  1799,  hut,  except  when  sum- 
moned in  May  1798,  to  take  the  command  of  the  provincial  army  oil  the 
prn-pect  of  a  war  with  France,  did  not  again  engage  in  public  business. 

Tue  character  of  Washington  is  one  of  simple  and  substantial  great- 
ness. His  passions  were  vehement,  but  concentrated,  and  thoroughly 
under  control.  An  irresistible  strength  of  will  was  the  secret  of  his 
power.  Luckily  for  his  country  this  strong  will  was  com  blued  with  a 
singularly  well-balanced  mind,  with  much  >agacity,  much  benevoleuce, 
much  love  of  justice.  Without  possessing  a  spark  of  what  may  be  called 
genius,  Washington  was  endowed  with  a  rare  quickness  of  perception 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  and  an  eager  desire  of  knowledge.  Hi* 
extremely  methodical  habits,  which  in  a  person  eugaged  in  less 
important  matters  would  have  almost  appeared  ridiculous,  enabled 
him  to  find  time  for  everything,  and  were  linked  with  a  talent  for 
organisation.  During  the  War  of  Independence  ho  was  the  defensive 
force  of  America :  wanting  him,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the 
democratic  mass  must  have  resolved  itself  into  its  element*.  'Jo 
place  Washington  as  a  warrior  on  a  footing  with  tho  Ciosars,  Napo- 
leons, and  Wellingtons,  would  bo  absurd.  Ho  lost  more  battle*  than 
ever  he  gained,  and  he  lost  them  from  defective  strategy.  But  he 
kept  an  army  together  and  kept  up  resistance  to  tho  enemy  under 
mure  adverse  circumstances  than  any  other  general  ever  did.  His 
service*  as  a  statesman  were  pretty  similar  in  kind.  He  upheld  the 
organisation  of  the  American  state  during  the  first  eight  years  of  iu 
existence,  amid  the  storms  of  Jacobinical  controversy,  and  gave  it 
time  to  consolidate.  No  other  American  but  hiuisclf  could  have  done 
this:  for  of  all  the  American  leaders,  he  was  the  only  ono  of  whom 
men  felt  that  be  differed  from  themselves.  The  rest  were  soldiers  or 
civilians,  federalists  or  democrats,  but  he  was  Washiogton.  The  awe 
and  reverence  felt  for  him  was  blended  with  affection  fur  his  kindly 
qualities,  arid  except  for  a  brief  period  towards  the  close  of  his  second 
presidential  term,  there  has  been  but  one  sentiment  entertained 
toward*  him  throughout  the  Union—that  of  reverential  love.  He  is 
one  of  those  rare  natures  whom  greatness  followod  without  his 
appearing  to  seek  for  it 

Jefferson's  sketch  of  Washington's  character,  quoted  by  Tucker, 
with  the  remark  that  it  "  has  every  appearance  of  candour,  as  it 
praises  without  extravagance,  qualifies  its  commendations  with  caution 
and  moderation,  and  does  not  blame  at  all,"  is  valuable  as  cotuiDg 
from  ono  who  long  enjoyed  opportunities  of  close  personal  observation, 
was  a  shrewd  judge  of  character,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed 
to  Washington's  general  policy.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the  very  first 
his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  thst  of  a 
Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke,  and,  as  far  as  he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever 
sounder.  It  was  slow  in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention  or 
imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common  remark  of 
hifl  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where 
hearing  all  suggestions,  ho  selected  whatever  was  best ;  and  certainly 
no  goneral  ever  planned  his  battles  mors  judiciously.  But  if  derangeii 
during  the  course  of  action,  if  any  member  of  his  plnn  was  dislocated 
by  sudden  circumstances,  be  was  slow  in  a  ra-adju«tuient  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  often  failed  in  tho  field,  and  rarely  against  an 
euemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York,  lie  was  incapable  of  fear, 
meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence,  never  acting  until 
every  circumstaucv,  every  consideration  was  maturely  weighed ;  re- 
fraining, if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but  when  ouce  decided,  going  through 
with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  Hi*  integrity  was  tho 
most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  indexible  I  have  ever  known;  no 
motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being 
nble  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was  indeed  in  every  sense  of  the  word  u 
wise,  a  goo.!,  and  a  great  man.  His  temper  was  naturally  irritable 
and  high-toned  :  but  reflection  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  aud 
habitual  ascendancy  over  it  If  ever  however  it  broke  its  bonds,  be 
was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath  In  his  expenses  be  was  honour- 
able, but  exact;  liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised 
utility;  but  frowning  and  unyielding  to  all  visionary  projects,  and  all 
unworthy  calls  on  his  chanty.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its 
affections :  but  be  exactly  calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him 
u  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it  His  person  was  fine,  his  stature 
exactly  what  one  would  wish ;  his  deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noble  : 
the  best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could 
be  seen  on  horseback.  Although  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he 
might  bo  unreserved  with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  conversation, 
his  oolloquial  talents  wore  not  abovo  mediocrity,  possessing  neither 
copiousness  of  ideas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  public,  when  called  on 
for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet 
he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely,  in  an  easy  and  correct  stylo. 
This  he  had  acquired  by  conversation  and  the  world,  for  his  education 
was  merely  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  which  ho 
t  ing.    His  time  ws«  employed  in  action  chiefly,  reading 
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little,  Mid  that  only  in  agrioulture  and  English  history.  Hii  oorre- 
(.pomlence  became  necessarily  extensive,  and  with  journalising  bi» 
agricultural  proceedings  occupied  moat  of  hia  leisure  hours  within 
door*.  On  the  whole  hia  character  waa  in  ita  moss  perfect,  in  nothing 
bail,  in  a  few  points  indifferent;  and  it  may  truly  be  aaid,  that  never 
did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great, 
and  to  place  bim  in  the  aame  constellation  with  whatever  worthiea 
have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  hia  waa  the 
siugular  destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armioa  of  his  country  suc- 
cessfully through  an  arduous  war  for  the  establishment  of  ita  inde- 
pendence :  of  conducting  its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a  govern- 
ment new  in  its  forma  and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into  a 
quiet  and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the  laws  through 
the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the 
world  furnishes  no  other  example." 

(Lira  of  Wathxnyion  by  Jared  Spark  (-a,  Judge  Marshall,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving;  George  Tucker,  Life  of  Tkomat  Jtfaton  ;  The  Wntiiyt 
of  Oeorye  Wtukingloa,  edited  by  Jared  Sparkee.) 

WASHINGTON,  CAPTAIN  JOUN,  R.N.,  F.RS.,  Hvdrographer 
to  the  liritish  Admiralty,  entered  the  navy  on  the  15th  of  May  1812, 
as  a  first-class  volunteer  on  board  the  Junon,  of  46  guns,  Captain 
James  Sanders,  fitting  for  the  North  American  station,  where  he  took 
part  in  many  operations  in  the  river  Chesapeake,  assisted  in  making 
prize  of  eeversd  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  contributed  (the  Junon 
being  accompanied  by  the  Niircisaua  and  Barrosa  frigaUs)  to  the  com- 
plete discomliture  of  fifteen  gun-boats  that  had  been  despatched  for 
the  express  purpose  of  capturing  the  Junon,  aft>  r  an  action,  fought  on 
the  20th  of  June  1813,  of  throe  hours,  in  which  the  latter  had  only 
two  men  killed  and  three  wounded.  Removing,  as  midshipman,  in 
the  following  October  to  the  Sybillc,  44,  he  sailed  in  that  ship  to  1814, 
under  Captain  Thomas  Forrest,  nith  the  Princess  Caroline,  74,  Captain 
Hugh  Downman,  for  the  latitude  of  Greenland,  in  fruitless  pursuit  of 
the  American  commodore  Rogers.  In  November  of  the  suae  year, 
having  returned  to  England,  he  entered  the  Hoyal  Naval  Collouo  at 
Portsmouth.  On  leaving  that  institution  he  was  received,  in  May  1S16, 
on  board  tbe  Forth,  40,  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Louis,  under  whom  he 
was  again  employed  for  upwards  of  three  years  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  He  thenin  succession,  in  July  1819  and  August  1520,  joined 
the  Vengour,  74,  Captain  Frederick  tawi*  Moitland,  and  the  Superb, 
78,  C«pUins  Thomas  White  and  Adam  Mackenzie,  both  on  the  South 

promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  which  took  place  on  the  let  of 
January  1821.  Hia  next  sppointtueute  were,  on  tho  15th  of  February 
1823,  as  first  lieutenant  to  the  Parthian,  of  10  guns.  Captain  the  Hon. 
Qrorge  Bairington,  employod  on  particular  service;  on  the  14th  of 
May  1 827,  after  about  two  years  of  half  pay,  to  the  Weazle,  1 0,  Captain 
John  Burnet  Dunrioa,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Mediterranean  ; 
on  the  12th  of  December  following,  to  the  Dartmouth,  42,  Captain 
Thomas  Fellowes,  on  tbe  latter  station ;  and  ou  the  tith  of  August 
1830,  to  the  Royal  Qeorgv,  120,  as  Msg-lieutenant  to  Sir  John  Poo 
Bercaferd,  comtnandcrinchief  at  the  Nore,  continuing  to  serve  under 
that  officer  in  the  Ocean.  *u,  until  advanced  to  the  rank  of  oomman  ler 
on  Uie  14th  of  August  1833. 

To  tho  active  aervioe  consequent  upon  his  various  appointment*, 
Commander  Washington  had  united  the  practice  of  maritime  surveying 
and  tbe  related  pursuits  of  a  scientific  bydrographor  and  geographer. 
In  1835  he  succeeded  Captain  Maconochio  as  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  but  resignod  that  office  in  1841,  on 
being  appointed  to  continue  the  survey  of  tho  North  Sea,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  in  progress.  In  tbe  Report  of  tho  Council  of  the 
Society  for  that  year,  it  is  recorded,  that  "To  his  enlightened  and 
unceasing  activity  must  be  ascribed  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  great 
advance  which  the  society  has  made  in  securing  the  confidence  and 
good  opinion  of  the  public,  and  tho  increasing  interest  which  is  now  so 
extensively  felt  in  geographical  discoveries  and  investigations."  i-'or 
the  purposes  of  the  survey,  ho  had  tho  command  of  a  steam-vessel 
and  of  an  accompanying  tender,  being  appointed  to  the  Shearwater 
steamer  on  tbe  16th  of  March  1811,  and  to  tbe  Blaiter  on  the  20th  of 
January  1 843.  in  these  vces'-le  he  Carrie- 1  on  tbe  minute  examination 
of  tue  North  Sea  between  the  latitude  of  52°  10'  and  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  eoaste,  and  further  north  towards  the  Baltic,  in  completion  of 
tho  work  of  the  late  Captain  Hewitt,  RN.  During  this  survey,  in 
wl.ich  ho  wss  continually  on  gated  until  the  close  of  1844,  he  was 
occasionally  occupied  in  correcting  the  existing  charts,  as  the  positions 
of  tbe  shoals  and  the  directions  of  tbe  navigable  channels  bod  in 
mauy  cases  become  changed  ;  of  which  lingular  instances  occurred  in 
Yarmouth  Roads,  through  which  so  many  thousand  veaaela  annually 
paaa.  On  the  loth  of  March  1842  bo  had  been  promoted  to  the  naval 
rank  he  now  holds,  that  of  post-captain,  in  compliment  to  tbe  King 
of  Pruaaio.  Tbe  survey  was  Captain  Washington  a  last  service  afloat 
Ou  the  25th  of  January  1845  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for 
inquiring  into  tho  state  of  the  livers,  shores,  and  harbours  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  was  au  aequentlr  employed  in  tbe  Railway  and 
Harbour  department  of  tho  Admiralty ;  and,  on  tbe  retirement  of 

enr-Adniir.il  Sir  Francia  Beaufort,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  30th  of  January  1855,  tho 
highest  po-itiou  to  which  a  marine  surveyor  in  tho  Royal  Navy  can 
as,  ire,  and  the  honour  of  which  is  equaled  only  by  it:  responsibility. 


When  the  nature  of  tho  duties  of  this  office— involving  the  superin- 
tendence of  tho  national  marine  Burveya  and  of  tho  construction  and 
revision  of  tbe  charts  on  which  th*y  are  laid  down,  and  which  are  the 
guides  of  navigators  in  every  sea— and  the  union  of  scientific  with 
professional  qualifications  they  require,  are  considered,  it  must,  as  a 
regarded  as  the  high  and  appropriate  reward  for  ] 
in  the  department  to  which  it  b* longs. 
On  the  3rd  of  September  1833,  Captain 
KleoDora,  youngest  daughtor  of  tho  Rev.  U.  Askew,  rector  of  Gray- 
stock  in  Cumberland,  by  whom  ho  has  issue. 

He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tho  Royal  Society  on  the  13th  of 
February  1845,  is  al*o  a  fellow  of  tbe  Geological  and  a  member  of  the 
i  Royal  Geographical  societies,  and  an  associate  (or  non  professional 
member)  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Knginuors  :  also  a  member  of  the 
|  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  (he  Geographical 
I  societies  of  Berlin  and  Pari*.    In  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society '  will  be  found  the  following  communications  by 
Captain  Washington  :— •  Geographical   Notice  of  the  Empire  of 
Marocco,'  vo!  i.  ;  'Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Geography  and  of  the 
Labours  of  the  Society  in  1837  3d;"  •  Account  of  Mohammedu-Sisel, 
a  Mandingo,'  voL  viii. ;  'Analyae*  of  Von  Hugel'a  Kaschmir  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Sikhs,'  and  of  '  Kaper's  Navigation  and  Nautical 
Astronomy,'  vol.  x. ;  '  Analysis  of  the  Government  Marino  A  Use  of 
Prussia,'  voL  xiv.    [See  Sui'PLi;!4K»r.] 
WAT  TYLER   iRiouabd  II.] 

WATELET.  CLAUDE- HENRI,  receveur-gendral  de«  finances,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1718.  Watelet  is  distinguished  as  ono  of  the  best 
French  critical  writers  upon  art,  and  he  was  also  an  excellent 
amateur  painter  und  copperplate  etcher.  He  was  the  son  of  Henri 
Watelet,  reoevcur  general  des  finances  de  l'Orleanois,  and  wns  educated 
at  the  college  of  Uarcourt  Ho  visited  Germany  and  Italy  in  his 
youtb,  and  spent  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  French  painter  Pierre,  and  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  tho 
French  school  at  Rome.  He  returned  to  France,  and  after  sjnsnding  a 
(•hurt  timo  in  society  in  Paris,  he  retired  to  the  country-seat  of  Moulin- 
joli,  belonging  to  Madame  Le  Comte.  Here  he  wrote  his  didactic 
poem,  '  L'Art  de  Peindrc,"  which  was  published  in  1761.  In  the  samo 
year  be  was  elected  a  member  of  tho  French  Academy.  He  published 
also,  near  the  same  time,  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled  *D«  1'Origine 
et  de  la  Destination  des  Arts  Libcraux :'  the  second  part  was  never 
published.  After  this  time  he  paid  a  socond  visit  to  Italy,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Madame  Le  Comte  and  the  Abbo  Copette,  having  pre- 
viously visited  Holland  and  Belgium.  Ho  was  everywhere  well  i 
on  his  journey,  and  was  much  noticed  by  the  King  of  !~ 
the  pop*  Rez*onico,  Clement  XIII.  He  was  made  member  of  the 
academies  Drlla  Crusca  and  of  Cortono,  and  of  the  Institute  of 
Bologna,  After  his  return  to  Franco  a  second  time,  he  published,  in 
1774,  his  ' Essai  sur  les  Jnrdins;' and  in  1784  was  published  a  'Recueil 
de  quelque*  Ouvrages  de  M.  Watelot."  This  collection  contains  several 
dramas.  Ho  died  at  Paria,  on  the  12th  of  January,  17*6,  falling 
apparently  into  a  quiet  sleep.  His  cioge-vras  read  a  few  days  after  hia 
death,  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  Socie'to"  Royale  d«  M<Sdecino,  by 
M.  Vicq-d'Asyr,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  of  which  M.  Watelet  was 
1  an  assooi4  libra.  He  waa  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  French 
royal  acalemieaof  painting  and  architecture,  and  a  member  of  tho 
academy  of  Berlin. 

The  cbief  work  of  Wetelet'e  life  was  bis  '  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Engraving,'  which  was  not  published  until 
after  his  death — '  Dietionnaire  des  Arts  de  Peinture,  Sculpture,  et 
Oravure,'  5  vola.  8vo,  Paris,  1792.  Watelet  left  tbe  work  incomplete, 
and  it  was  finished  by  M.  Levesque,  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles- Lettrea.  Watelet  etched  many  plates:  Huber,  In  his 
'  Manuel  des  Amateurs,'  4c.,  enumerates  27  portraits  in  4to  of  himself 
and  hut  friends,  after  pictures  by  Cochin :  among  them  portrsita  of 
D  Alembert  and  Madame  Le  Comte ;  also  1 4  piece*  in  imitation  of 
Rembrandt,  and  about  50  others  in  various  styles  from  various  masters, 
and  from  some  of  his  own  designs. 

WATERLAND,  DANIEL,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  theologian, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Waterland,  rector  of  Wasely  or  Walsely, 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  born  on  the  14th  of  February  1683. 
After  finishing  his  elementary  education  at  the  free  school  of  Lincoln, 
be  waa  admitted  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  in  March  1699, 
obtained  a  scholarship  in  December  1702,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  in 
February  1704.  Continuing  to  reside  at  the  university,  and  having 
taken  holy  orders,  ho  acted  for  many  years  as  a  tutor  even  after  he 
had  been  presented  by  tho  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  February  1713,  to  the 
mastership  of  his  collego,  and  also  to  the  rectory  of  KUingham  in  Nor- 
folk. It  waa  during  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  drew  up  and  pubUs'nod 
bis  '  Advice  to  a  Young  Student,  with  a  Method  of  Study  for  the  fir*t 
Four  Y'ears,'  wblou  went  through  several  editions.  In  1714  be  took 
bis  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  on  which  occasion  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  defence  of  his  thesis,  tbe  illegality  of  Arian. 
subscription,  hia  first  opponent  being  Thomas  Sherlock,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London.  Soon  after  tbis  be  was  appointed  ono  of  tha 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king  (George  L),  and  in  1717  he  received 
by  command  of  his  majesty,  on  bis  visit  to  the  university,  tho  unso- 
licited honour  of  a  degree  of  D.D.,  in  which  be  was  soiuo  time  after 
incorporated  at  Oxford. 
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Dr.  Waterland  appears  to  have  first  come  forth  m  a  controversialist 
Id  1718,  in  an  answer  to  Dr.  Whitby'*  Latin  disquisitions  on  Bishop 
Bull'*  '  Defence  of  tho  Nieene  Creed,'  and  'An  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby's 
Reply*  to  that  uttack.  In  1719  be  handled  the  tatne  subject  with  \ 
mor.>  elaboration  and  effect  in  '  A  Vindication  of  Cbri»t'»  Divinity, 
being  a  Defence  of  the  Queries,  4c,  in  anawer  to  a  Clergyman  in  the 
Country.'  The  'Queries'  had  been  drawn  up  aome  time  before  for 
the  use  of  tho  iter.  John  Jackson,  rector  of  Roasington  in  Yorkshire, 
w)>o  wroto  an  anawer  to  them,  which  be  submitted  to  Waterland,  and 
then  aeut  the  '  Queries,'  hia  own  anawer,  and  Waterland'a  reply  to 
that,  to  tlie  presn.  Tbia  publication  immediately  involved  Waterland 
in  ii  eonlrovery  with  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  Arian  party.  The  longest 
and  moat  important  of  Waterland'a  tracta  in  thia  controversy  was  his  I 
next,  published  i<»  1723,  under  the  title  of  'A  Second  Vindication  of 
Christ  *  Divinity.'  Thia  was  followed  the  next  year  by  *  A  further 
Defence  of  Christ**  Divinity,'  in  anawer  to  Clarke's  '  Observations '  on 
the  Seoond  Defence. 

Meanwhile,  in  1720,  Dr.  Waterland  had,  on  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  Robinson,  of  London,  preached  the  first  course  of  sermons  at 
the  lecture  founded  by  Lady  Mover,  which  he  afterwards  published  in 
8vo,  under  the  title  of '  right  Sermons,  Ac.,  in  defence  of  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ.'  Next  year  be  was  presented  by  tho  dean 
and  chapter  of  St  Paul's  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Austin's  and  St.  Faith's,  ! 
in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  in  1723  he  was  promoted  by  Archbishop  j 
Dawes  to  tho  chancellorship  of  tho  church  of  York.  Tho  same  year 
he  published  his  'Critical  History  of  tho  Athanaaian  Creed.'  In  1727 
he  was  collated  to  a  cononry  of  Windsor  *,  and  in  1730  ho  was  pre- 
sented by  tho  chapter  of  Winder  to  the  vicarage  of  Twickenham, 
upon  which  he  re«igned  his  I^ondon  living,  but  uccepted  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex  from  bi«  diocesan  Bishop  Gibson. 

The  publication,  in  1730,  of  Dr.  Clarke's  'Kxpoeition  of  the  Church  | 
Catechism,'  drew  Waterland  into  a  new  controversy  both  with  CLtrke 
and  Dr.  Sykea.  This  was  followed  by  another  with  Tindal,  whoee 
'Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation'  also  appeared  in  1730,  and  was 
replied  to  by  Waterland,  in  a  work  entitled  •  Scripture  Vindicated,' 
4c,  in  1732.  Out  of  this  grew  another  controversy  with  Middleton  ; 
and  that  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth  with  the  Rev.  John  Jackson,  on 
the  worth  of  the  u  priori  argument  for  the  being  of  a  Ood,  which 
opposed  sa  it  was  to  Waterland  a  natural  turn  of  thought,  which  was 
critical  rather  than  metaphysical,  may  be  supposed  not  to  have 
recommended  itself  to  him  the  more  as  having  been  adopted  by  hia 
great  Arian  advertary  Clarke.  In  1734  he  published  a  tract  entitled 
'The  Importance  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asserted;'  and  in  1737.  in  an 
8ro  volume,  '  A  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  tho  Eucharist,  as  laid  down 
in  Scripture  and  Antiquity,'  which  was  the  last  work  ho  sent  to  tho 
prfsa.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  December  1740.  at  London,  whither 
t.e  had  come  from  Cambridge  to  oonsult  Dr.  Cheselden  about  his 
complaint,  a  nail  growing  into  one  of  hia  great  toes,  which  ended  in  a 
mortification.  He  left  a  widow,  whom  he  bad  married  in  1718,  but 
do  children.  Two  volumes  of  hia  Sermons,  with  a  discourse  on  the 
Doctrino  of  Justification,  and  another  on  Infant  Communion,  appeared 
in  1742,  tinder  the  care  of  Joseph  Clarke,  M.A. ;  and  a  complete 
edition  of  Archdeacon  Waterland'a  works,  with  a  Life  of  the  author, 
by  tha  late  Bishop  Van  MUdert,  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  11  vols. 
6vo,  in  1623. 

WATERLOO,  ANTONI,  a  celebrated  Dutch  landscape-painter, 
etcher,  and  engraver,  was  born  near  Utrecht  about  1C1S.  Hi*  land- 
scapes are  much  priced,  on  sccouDt  of  their  colouring,  their  xkiee,  and 
their  foliage.  His  etchings  are  also  excellent :  their  subjects  are  takes 
chiefly  from  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht,  consisting  of  cottage  acenea, 
crooked  roads,  woods,  and  entrances  into  forests,  4a  He  could  not 
draw  the  figure*  :  those  in  his  pictures  were  painted  by  Wceninx  and 
others;  in  his  etchings  he  inserted  them  very  sparingly.  There  are 
many  bad  impressions  of  Waterloo's  etchings,  owing  to  his  peculiar 
mode  of  execution.  Ho  etched  the  whole  design  of  an  equid  strength, 
but  slightly,  and  then  finished  in  a  bold  manner  with  the  graver  those 
parts  which  he  desired  to  bo  most  effective.  As  the  plates  thorefore 
were  worked  off,  the  etching  grew  perceptibly  fainter,  wbilo  that  part 
which  was  executed  with  the  graver  suffered  comparatively  no  dimi- 
of  effect.  Good  impressions  are  much  sought  by  collectors. 
I  has  enumerated  134  of  Waterloo's  etchings,  all  of  which  be 
has  named  and  described. 

Although  Waterloo  was  well  paid  for  his  works,  and  inherited 
some  property  from  bis  parent*,  he  died  in  1062,  at  the  hospital  of 
St  Job,  near  Utrecht.  He  is  accounted  by  aotno  the  most  masterly 
otchcr  of  landscape,  and  hia  works  have  always  been  much  studied  by 
engravers. 

WATSON,  CHARLES,  VICE-ADMIRAL,  waa  born  in  1714,  and 
was  the  son  of  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  Prebendary  of  Westminster.  The 
loas  of  his  father  when  he  was  but  nine  yearn  of  age  enabled  him  to 
follow  the  inclination  he  had  already  manifested  or  entering  the  naval 
profession.  His  skill  and  bravery  soon  procured  him  promotion ;  in 
February  173d,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Garland  frigate,  and, 
in  1744,  ho  waa  transferred  to  the  Dr.igon  of  60  guns,  under  Admiral 
Matthews,  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  In  that  command  bis  ser- 
viora  were  required  on  several  important  occasions,  and  were  generally 
attended  with  success.  He  waa  afUrwarda  ocut  by  bis  admiral  to 
Cadix,  with  orders  to  cruixe  off  that  harbour  for  a  certain  time,  after- 


wards to  proceed  to  Lisbon,  and  from  tbence  to 
these  orders  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  making  many  rich  [ 
be  ventured  to  disobey  them  on  receiving  intelligence  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  preparing  for  sea  at  Toulon ;  and,  regardless  of  his  interest*, 
be  directed  his  course  to  the  Hiorca,  in  order  to  join  the  English 
fleet.  During  the  course  of  the  war,  Captain  Watson  obtained  dis- 
tinction in  the  several  ships  which  be  commanded  ;  his  conduct  in 
the  action  of  the  3rd  of  May  1747,  elicited  the  admiration  even  of 
his  enemies,  and  honourable  mention  was  made  of  it  by  the  French 
admiral.  In  another  action,  during  the  same  year,  in  which  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  commanded  in  chief,  he  displayed  great  intrepidity. 
On  the  12th  of  May  1748,  hi*  service*  ware  rewarded  by  hie  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  bine,  and  in  this  capacity  be 
received  orders  to  sail  with  a  small  Beet  to  Cape  Breton. 

In  17S4,  ho  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  tho  squadron  destined 
to  co-operate  with  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Clive  [Olive,  Robert, 
Lord]  in  tho  East  Indie* ;  and  soon  after  hU  arrival  hi  that  country 
he  received  his  Majesty's  commission  appointing  him  rear-admiral  of 
the  red.  His  first  exploit  was  the  reduction  of  Fort  Geriah,  February 
13,  1756,  which  waa  held  by  a  piratical  prince,  who  had  for  many 
years  annoyed  the  EogUah  trade  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the  attack 
mado  by  Colonel  Clive  on  Chandernagore,  a  place  of  gn-at  strength, 
end  the  chief  settlement  of  the  French  in  Bengal,  in  conjunction  with 
Admiral  Focock,  be  commanded  the  small  fleet  of  only  three  phipa  of 
tho  line  dcetiood  to  co-operate  with  the  land-forces.  The  French 
had  prepared  to  resist  him  by  sinking  several  large  vo«*el*  in  the 
river  below  the  fort ;  but  the  admiral  having  found  a  safe  passage 
by  carefully  sounding  as  he  approached,  directed  so  severe  a  fire  upon 
the  enemy's  defence*,  that,  seconded  by  Colonel  dive's  batteries  on 
tbe  shore,  the  place  capitulated  in  less  than  three  hours  (24th  of 
March  1 757).  By  tbe  capture  of  this  fort  a  large  number  of  prisoner*, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  considerable 
booty,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  English.  With  this  exploit  may  be 
said  to  em!  this  admiral's  abort  but  successful  career;  on  tbe  16th 
of  August  1767,  he  feU  a  victim  to  that  unwholesome  climate.  Hi* 
death  waa  severely  felt  by  bis  companions  in  arms,  by  whom  be  was 
admired  for  bis  skill  and  bravery,  aod  beloved  for  his  moral  qualities 
and  amiable  disposition.  On  the  18th  of  June  1763,  the  memory  of 
his  services  was  consecrated  by  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  tbe  expense  of  the  East  India  Company. 

WATSON,  RICHARD,  D.D.,  was  born  in  August  1737,  at  Hever- 
sham,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  where  his  father,  a  younger  son 
of  a  small  statesman,  or  land-owner,  had  been  head  master  of  tho 
grammar-school  from  1698  :  the  family,  supposed  to  have  come 
originally  from  Scotland,  had  subsisted  for  at  least  three  or  four 
generations  at  Har.lendole,  near  Shap.  His  father  having  resigned 
his  office  in  1737,  although  be  lived  till  November  1753,  Watson  was 
educated  under  his  successor,  who  took  little  pains  to  give  him  an 
accurate  grammatical  training;  and  about  a  year  after  hia  father* 
death  he  was  »ent,  on  an  exhibition  of  50t  belonging  to  the  school, 
to  Trinity  Collego,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  a  sizar,  3rd 
of  November  1754.  All  lie  bad,  besides  bU  exhibition,  to  carry  him 
through  college,  was  a  sum  of  300/.  which  his  father  had  left  him ; 
but  he  set  bravely  to  work  to  make  his  way  to  independence  by  hsrd 
study  and  hard  living.  It  is  said  that  at  first  hia  dress  was  a  cosrse 
hiottled  Westmoreland  coat  and  bluo  yarn  stockings.  He  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship,  which  be  obtained  on  the  2nd 
of  May  1757.  In  September  following,  while  still  only  a  junior  soph, 
1m  began  to  take  pupils,  and  oontinued  to  be  bo  omployed.  first  sa 
private  tutor,  then  as  assistant  college  tutor,  till,  in  Octob-r  1767,  be 
became  one  of  tbe  head  tutors  of  Trinity  College,  Meanwhilo  he  had 
taken  his  degree  of  11 A  in  January  1759,  when  he  was  declared  second 
wrangler  (be  say*  himself,  ho  ought  to  bavo  been  first) ;  had  been 
elected  a  fellow  of  his  collego  in  October  1760;  bad  graduated  M.A. 
at  the  commencement  in  1 762 ;  and  in  November  1764,  had  been,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hadley,  unanimously  elected  by  the  senate  to  the 
professorship  of  chemistry.  This  was  a  strango  choice,  for  at  that 
time  Watson  knew  nothing  of  chemi«try  whatever;  but  be  did  not 
disappoint  the  confidence  that  was  felt,  by  himself  and  others,  in  bis 
ardour,  application,  and  quickness  of  comprehension.  With  the  assist- 
ance  of  an  operator,  whom  be  soot  for  immediately  from  Paris,  and 
by  immuring  himself  in  hia  laboratory,  be  acquired  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  new  subject  as  to  enable  him,  in  about  fourteen  months, 
to  read  bis  first  course  of  lectures,  which  were  honoured  with  a  nume- 
rous attendance,  and  proved  highly  satisfactory.  lie  afterm'anls 
delivered  other  courses,  which  were  equslly  successful;  in  1763  he 
piloted  a  synopsis  of  the  principles  of  tho  science  under  the  title  of 
'  I  iiEtitutiones  Metallurgies} ; '  in  1769  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tbe 
Royal  Society,  and  during  some  years  after  this  he  contributed  many 
chemical  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  In  1771  he  pub- 
lished '  An  Essay  on  the  subject*  of  Chemistry,  and  their  General 
Divi-ions;'  in  17*1  he  published  two  vols.  12mo,  of  •  Chemical 
Essays;'  a  third  appeared  in  1782;  and  a  fourth  in  17S6  completed 
the  work,  which  has  often  been  reprin'e  l,  and  was  long  very  popular. 
But  Watson's  first  publication,  properly  to  called,  wsa  'An  Assise 
Sermon,  preached  at  Cambridge,'  4to,  1769.  About  two  year*  after 
this,  in  October  1771,  be  was  unanimously  sleeted  to  the  office  of 
regius  prof,  asor  of  divinity,  although  be  was  at  the  time  n.ither  DJX 
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naiderable  noise,  and,  as  be  conceives,  gar* 
in  courtly  circlet,  bat  undoubtedly  did  bim 
wn  party ;  the  satne  year  his  well-known 
v.'  in  answer  to  Gibbon:  and  two  or  three 


nor  B.D.,  and  in  truth  teems  by  his  own  account  to  have  known  littlo 
more  of  divinity  than  Ue  did  of  chemistry  seven  years  before*  But 
such  was  bis  good  luck,  or  the  reputation  be  bad  esUbh&hed  for  currying 
hi«  object,  whenever  be  took  ouo  in  hand,  tbat  no  other  candidate 
Appeared.  The  professorship  when  be  got  it  was  worth  330L ;  but  ho 
boasts  of  hsving  raised  it  to  more  than  three  times  that  value.  Not 
tbat  ha  ever  had  any  pretensions  to  call  himself  a  learned  theologian  . 
on  the  contrary  he  was  rather  vain  of  being  spoken  of  as  the  Projettor 
eurreSiSaxTct,  the  self- taught  professor,  or  rather  the  protestor  who 
was  indebted  for  what  he  knew  neither  to  masters  nor  books.  His 
comtitution  was,  he  says,  "  ill  fitted  for  oelibaoy ; "  so  in  December 
1773  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Wilson,  Esq.,  of 
Dallam  Tower,  in  Westmoreland ;  and  the  next  dsy  he  went  to  North 
Wales  to  take  possession  of  a  sinecure  rectory,  procured  for  him  from 
tho  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  which  after  his  return 
to  Cambridge  he  »aa  enabled  (also  through  means  of  his  grace)  to 
exchange  for  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely.  In  1780  ho  sucosedod 
Dr.  Humptre  as  archdeacon  of  that  diocese ;  the  same  year  he  was  pre- 
sented to  tho  rectory  of  Northwold,  in  Norfolk ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  tho  year  following  he  received  another  much  more  valuable  living, 
the  rectory  of  Knaptoft,  in  Leicestershire,  ftom  the  Duko  of  Rutland, 
who  had  been  his  pupil  at  the  university.  He  was  now  therefore 
tolerably  well  provided  for. 

Meanwhile  his  publications  not  already  noticed  ha  l  been,  in  1772, 
two  1  Letters  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Common*,'  under  the 
mime  of  'A  Christian  Whig/  in  support  of  the  clerical  petition  for 
the  abolition  of  the  subscription;  in  1773,  also  without  his  name,  'A 
of  tho  Principles  of  Church  Authority;*  in  1776,  a 
sermon  entitled  '  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  Vin 
which  made  considerable  noise,  and, 
great  offence  at  court  and 
good  service  with  his  own 

'Apology  for  Christianity,'  in  answer  to  Gibbon;  and  two 
other  sermons  and  charges.  In  March  1782  on  the  appearance  of 
Soame  Jonyns's  '  Disquisitions  on  Various  Subjects,'  the  toryism  of 
whiob  annoyod  him,  be  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  his  whi?  prin- 
ciples iu  'An  Answer  to  the  Disquisition  on  Government'  in  that 
work. 

In  July  1782  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff,  not 
exactly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  the  application  of  his  friend  the  Duko 
of  Rutland,  but  rather  by  the  new  prime  minister,  Lord  Shelburne,  of 
his  own  accord,  in  the  expectation  of  thereby  both  gaining  an  active 
partisan  and  gratifying  the  duke.  Watson  however  proved  a  very 
unmanageable  bishop.  The  first  thing  he  did  after  he  found  the 
mitre  on  bis  head  was  to  publish,  In  1783,  'A  Letter  to  Archbishop 
Corn  wall  is  on  the  Church  Revenues,'  recommending  an  equalisation 
of  the  bishoprics.  This  he  did  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  to 
make  bim  see  that  he  was  doing  a  thing  which  would  embarrass  the 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  do  nothing  to  forward  hia  object 
And  so  he  continued  to  take  his  own  way,  and  was  very  toon  allowed 
to  do  so  without  any  party  or  any  person  seeking  either  to  guide  him 
or  stop  him.  He  made  some  good  and  effective  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Lord",  but  never  originated  nor  even  materially  awisted  in  carrying 
any  legislative  measure.  For  tho  most  part,  in  general  politics,  be 
sided  with  what  wsa  called  the  whig  party ;  but  he  would  not  come 
up  to  vote  for  Fox's  India  BiU  in  1783,  and  he  bad  a  theory  of  his 
own  upon  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Pitt  which  followed.  On  the  occasion  of  tho  king's  iUteia  in  17S8, 
again,  he  went  with  his  party  in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  regency,  for  which  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  he 
bad  a  good  chance  of  the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph,  than  vacant ;  bat  bis 
majesty's  recovery  dissipated  that  along  with  many  more  each  natter- 
ing viaions.  However  before  this  Watson  had  received  a  considerable 
"on  to  his  fortune  by  the  death,  in  1786,  of  bis  friend  and 
■  pupil  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ongar,  in  Essex,  who  left  him  in  his  will 
t  which  he  sold  for  20,500*.  He  grumbled  on  about  having 
himself  to  his  principles,  and  being  overlooked  and  left  in 
-,  but  with  his  bishopric  (tho  duties  of  which  ho  had  wholly 
neglected),  and  hia  professorship,  and  his  archdeaconry,  and  his 
rectory — ail,  by  the  byo,  as  be  managed  the  mattor,  either  entire,  or  as 
nearly  as  p  ossible,  sinecures— in  addition  to  this  money  sad  the 
of  hia  various  publication),  his  case  could  not  well  bo 
excite  much  commiseration. 

What  remains  of  his  biography  is  little  more  than  the  catalogue  of 
his  other  literary  performances.  In  1785  he  published  a  useful 
•Collection  of  Theological  Tracts  selected  from  various  Authors  for 
the  Use  of  the  Younger  Students  in  tho  University,'  in  6  vols.  8vo, 
which  went  through  two  large  editions.  'An  Address  to  Young 
Persons  after  Confirmation,'  which  he  published  in  1780,  was  also 
extensively  sold.  In  1790  be  published  anonymously  'Consideration! 
on  the  Expediency  of  revising  tho  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  a  consistent  Protestant ; '  another  of  his  adventurous 
proclamations  of  peculiar  views,  which  brought  upon  bim  a  good  deal 
of  outcry  and  obloquy.  This  was  followed,  in  1792,  by  'A  Charge 
delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese  in  June  1791,'  full  of  vitupera- 
tion of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  and  kvudstion  of  the  French 
Upon  this  latter  subject  however  be  soon  after  cooled 
y,  as  appeared  by  his  next  publication,  a  sermon  published 


Goodness  of  God  in 
s  oxprtasly  directed 


in  1793,  whioh  he  entitled  'The  Wisdom  and 
having  ma  le  both  Rich  and  Poor,'  and  which  ' 
against  the  very  democratic  principles  out  of  which  the  Revolution  of 
Franco  had  sprung.  He  talks  of  the  '  strange '  torn  which  that  great 
movement  had  by  this  time  taken,  as  justifying  or  accounting  for  bis 
apparent  change  of  feeling  about  it;  as  if  it  was  the  course  of  events 
tbat  had  been  in  the  wrong— not  be  and  his  anticipations.  In  1793 
appeared  another  of  his  best  remembered  works,  his  '  Apology  for  the 
Bible,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine.'  This  was 
followed  two  years  after  by  'An  Address  to  the  People  of  Croat 
Britain,'  an  energetic  appeal  in  support  of  the  war  against  France, 
which,  the  more  per  hap*  by  reason  of  the  quarter  it  camo  from, 
excited  immense  attention.  Fourteen  regular  editions  of  it,  he  says, 
were  sold,  besides  many  pirated  ones.  Some  years  after,  in  1803,  be 
published  another  tract,  entitled  '  Thoughts  on  the  intended  Invasion,' 
in  the  same  spirit.  Various  Charges  and  single  Sermons  ware  also 
printed  by  bim  from  time  to  time,  which  need  not  be  noticed  in  detail. 
His  last  publication  was  a  selection  of  bis  fugitive  piecoe,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1815,  under  the  title  of  '  Miscel- 
laneous Tracts  on  Religious,  Political,  and  Agricultural  Subjects.'  Tho 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  spent  mostly  in  retirement — far  away  from  his 
diocese — on  his  estate  of  Calgarth  Park,  in  Westmoreland,  which  bo 
amused  himself  in  ornamenting  and  improving  by  building  and  plant- 
ing. He  died  there  on  the  4th  of  July  1816.  He  left  several  children. 
After  his  death  appeared,  under  tho  superintendence  of  his  son  Richard 
Watsoo,  LL.R,  prebendary  of  Llandaff  and  Wells,  tho  work  from 
which  the  above  particulars  hava  been  principally  extracted,  entitled 
•Anecdotes  of  tho  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
written  by  himself  at  different  intervals,  and  revised  in  1814.' 

WATSON,  ROBERT,  a  respectable  Scotch  author  of  the  age  of 
Home,  Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith.  Robert  Watson  was  a  native  of 
St  Andrews,  where  his  father  combined  the  profession  of  brewer  and 
apothecary.  Robert  completed  the  usual  courses  of  language*  and 
philosophy,  and  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
St  Andrews,  He  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  in  Glasgow  for  at  least 
one  winter,  and  finished  his  theological  studies  in  Edinburgh.  In  1711 
Adam  Smith  having  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  hod  been  elected 
professor  of  logic,  Wataon  was  encouraged  by  Lord  Karnes  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Smith.  The  reception  these  lectures 
met  with  encouraged  him  to  repeat  the  course  every  winter  during  bis 
continuanco  in  Edinburgh.  In  1758,  having  become  a  licentiate,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  Scotland,  a  '  probationer,'  Watson  offered  himself  a  can- 
didate for  one  of  the  churches  of  his  native  town,  which  happened  to 
be  vacant  The  application  was  unsuccessful,  but  Mr.  Henry  Rymer, 
professor  of  logic  in  St  Salvador's  college,  entertaining  thoughts  of 
retiring  on  account  of  infirm  health,  Watson  prevailed  upon  him,  by 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  resign  in  bis  favour.  The  other 
professors  sanctioned  the  bargain,  and  elected  Mr.  Watson  professor  of 
logic,  and  the  Crown  soon  afterwards  constituted  him  by  patent  pro- 
fessor of  rhetorio  and  bellea-lettrea.  WaUon  effected  the  same  inno- 
vation in  the  University  of  St  Andrews  that  was  effected  about  the 
same  time  in  Glasgow  by  Smith  and  Reid,  in  Aberdeen  by  Boattio,  and 
in  Edinburgh  by  Finlaysoo.  He  substituted  for  a  course  of  lectures 
on  logic,  properly  so  called,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  of  the 
human  mind,  on  the  exercise  of  tho  reasoning  faculty,  and  on  literary 
criticism. 

In  1777  Dr.  Wstson,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  Robertson's 
'Cbsrles  V,'  published  (at  London)  bis  history  of '  Philip  II.  of  Spain.' 
The  work  was  favourably  received  in  England,  and  immediately  trans- 
lated into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  This  success  encouraged  the 
author  to  oommenoe  the  history  of  Philip  HI.,  four  books  of  which 
were  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1760.  These  works  are 
of  very  little  value.  Heavy  and  Inelegant  in  style,  and  showing  no 
evidenoe  of  a  comprehensive  or  philosophic  mind,  they  are  worthless 
even  as  a  collection  of  materials ;  Wataon  having  seldom  gone  to  tho 
original  sources  of  information.  The  works  of  Presoott  and  others  have 
in  fact  entirely  superseded  them  even  for  the  general  reader.  A  few 
years  before  his  death  Dr.  Watson  bad  been  promoted  to  be  principal 
of  the  united  college  of  St  Leonard  and  St  Salvador  on  tho  death  of 
Principal  Tuilidelph.  Watson  left  fife  daughters  by  his  wife,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  daughter  of  Dr.  Shaw,  pro- 
feasor  of  divinity  in  St  Mary's  college.  Tho  four  complete  books  of 
the  history  of  Philip  III,  with  two  additional, by  Dr.  William  Thomp- 
son, were  published  by  tbat  gentleman  for  the  benefit  of  the  authors 
family. 

WATT,  JAMES,  "who"  (to  adopt  the  eloquent  language  of  the 
Inscription  placed  by  Lord  Brougham  upon  his  statue  in  Westminster 
Abbey),  "  directing  the  force  of  an  original  genius,  early  exercised  in 
philosophic  research,  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine, 
enlarged  the  resources  of  bis  country,  increased  tho  power  of  nun, 
and  rose  to  an  eminent  place  among  the  illustrious  followers  of 
science  and  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world,"  was  born  at  Greenock 
on  the  19th  of  January  1730.  His  father,  also  named  James,  was  at 
once  a  sbip-obsodler,  a  builder,  and  a  merchant,  and  was  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  town-councillor,  treasurer,  and  bailie  of  Greenock, 
where  he  is  celebrated  for  the  seal  and  intelligence  with  which  he  per- 

;od  poblk  improvements. 
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the  mother  of  James  Watt,  and  of  a 


a  lady  Darned  Muirheid,  who 
younger  son,  John. 
»Ue  fortuna ;  bat  iu  bia  later  y. 
dered  it  "  necessary  that  both  of  his  sous,  at  as  early  an  age  aa  possible, 
•hoald  bo  trained  to  rely  for  their  future  comfort  or  distinction,  and 
even  for  their  very  subsistence,  on  their  own  independent  exertions' 
Ilia  death  took  place  in  17S2,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  hi*  age. 

Being,  even  in  infancy,  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  the  early 
education  of  Jamea  Watt  waa  in  a  great  measure  of  a  domestic  charac- 
ter, although  he  attended  for  a  time  the  public  elementary  school  at 
Greenock.  His  ill  health,  which  often  confined  him  to  his  chamber, 
appears  to  have  led  him  to  the  cultivation,  with  unusual  assiduity,  of 
his  intellectual  powers.  It  is  said  that  when  only  six  years  of  age  be 
was  discovered  solving  a  geometrical  problem  upon  the  hearth  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  ;  and  other  circumstances  related  of  him  justify  the 
remark  which  is  said  to  have  been  elicited  from  a  friend  on  the  above 
that  he  waa"uo  common  child."  About  1750,  or  shortly 
he  am  used  himtclf  by  makii  g  an  electrical  machine;  and 
from  a  curious  anecdote  related  by  Arago,  it  would  appear  that  the 
grand  subject  by  which  he  subsequently  immortalised  himself  formed, 
thus  early,  matter  of  contemplation  to  the  young  philosopher.  The 
anecdote  referred  to  appears  to  have  been  communicated  to  Arago  by 
a  member  of  Watt's  family.  It  is,  in  effect,  that  his  aunt,  Miss  Muir- 
heid, who  did  not  entertain  the  fame  opinion  as  his  father  of  the 
powers  of  the  boy,  upbraided  him  one  evening  at  the  tea-table  for 
what  seemed  to  her  to  bo  listless  idleness  :  taking  off  the  lid  of  the 
kettle  sud  putting  it  on  ugsin ;  holding  sometimes  a  cup  and  some- 
times a  silver  spoon  over  the  steam ;  watching  the  exit  of  the  steam 
fi  um  the  spout ;  and  counting  the  drops  of  water  into  which  it  became 
coudeusvd.  With  the  increased  light  imparted  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
subsequent  career,  the  boy  pondering  before  the  tea-kettle  will,  perhaps, 
n*  observed  by  his  enthusiastic  French  biographer,  be  viewed  as  the 
great  engineer  preluding  to  the  discoveries  which  were  to  immortalise 
him;  though  its  supposed  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  separate  con- 
denser for  the  steam-engine  is  merely  verbal. 

John,  a  younger  brother  of  James  Watt  (who  was  lost  at  sea  in  one 
of  bia  father's  vessels,  in  the  year  17(12,  at  the  ago  of  twenty  three), 
having  determined  to  adopt  the  bu.iness  of  his  father,  James  was  left 
to  follow,  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination ; 
hut  the  versatility  of  his  talents  rendered  the  choice  somewhat  difficult 
During  his  youth  his  Uste  for  the  beauties  of  tiature  and  love  for 
botany  had  been  developed  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  while  his 
rambles  among  the  mountain  scenery  of  his  native  land  culled  forth  an 
attention  to  mineralogy  and  geology.  Chemistry  waa  a  favourite  sub- 
ject when  he  waa  confined  by  ill  health  to  bis  father's  dwelling.  The 
boundless  field  of  natural  philosophy  was  opened  to  him  by  the 
popular  work  of  'SGravesande,  translated  from  his  '  Physices  Mathe- 
matics ; '  and,  like  many  other  valetudinarian!),  he  read  eagerly  works 
on  surgery  and  modicino.  He  was  found  on  one  occasion  oonveyiog 
into  his  room  for  dissection  the  head  of  a  child  who  had  died  of  some 


mathematical-instrument  maker  in  Finch-lane,  Comlilll.  An  agree- 
ment was  soon  coucluded,  with  the  approbation  of  his  father,  by  which 
Mr.  Morgan  waa  to  give  him  a  year's  instruction,  for  which  bo  waa  in 
return  to  pay  twenty  guineas  and  also  to  give  his  labour  for  that 
period.  His  application  was  severe  and  intense,  and  his  progress  rapid 
and  steady,  and  when  June  again  came  round,  he  announced  to  his 
father,  with  some  reasonable  pride,  that  he  could  now  make  "  a  brass 
sector  with  a  French  joint,  which  is  reckoned  as  nice  a  piece  of 
framing  work  as  is  in  the  trade."  At  the  close  of  his  engagement  he 
found  himself  compelled  by  ill-health  to  seek  his  native  air,  and  at  the 
end  of  August  1756,  ho  took  leave  of  Loudon  and  of  Mr.  Morgan  ;  first 
however  making  an  investment  of  about  twonty  guineas  in  half  a 
hundred  additional  tools,  with  "absolute  necessary "  materials  for  "a 
great  many  more  that  he  knew  he  most  mako  himtclf,"  together  with 
a  copy  of  "Bion'a  Construction  and  Use  of  Mathematical  Instrument*," 
as  translated  by  Kdward  Stone.  The  following  October  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  the  emplcyment  of  his  little  stock  in  trade,  as  well  as 
of  bis  newly-acquired  skill,  by  the  arrival  from  Jamaica  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  astronomical  instruments  formed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Macfnrlane,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  University.  Dr.  Dick 
having  requested  him  to  help  to  unpack  them,  they  were  found  to 


Hut  ecnoug  the  occupations  of  his  father  was  included  that  of  sup- 
plying ships  with  various  kinds  of  nautical  apparatus  and  instruments. 
In  assisting  hiui  his  son  appears  to  havo  acquired  some  useful  rudi- 
ments of  practical  mechanics,  as  well  aa  good  habits  of  commercial 
diligence.  He  soon  learned  also  to  eonstruct  with  his  own  hands 
several  of  the  articles  vended  by  bis  father,  thus  gaining  familiarity  in 
working  with  the  differeut  kinds  of  metal,  wood,  and  other  materials. 
From  the  aptitude  which  he  displayed  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  own  deliberate  and  earnest  choice,  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  proceed  to  qualify  himself  for  following  the  trade  of  a 
mathematical-instrument  maker. 

With  this  object  in  view,  Watt  came  to  Glasgow  in  June  1754, 
being  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  remained  under  the  roof  and  care 
of  his  maternal  relations,  the  Muirhcids,  till  the  month  of  May  in  the 
following  year;  but  from  the  details  of  his  early  life  given  by  Mr. 
Muirhead,  hia  most  recent  and  authentic  biographer,  it  is  clear  that 
the  statement  formerly  made  that  he  passed  an  early  apprenticeship  at 
Glasgow,  is  in  si!  respects  erroneous,  and  that  the  alleged  contempo- 
raneous incidents  are  at  least  apocryphal.  During  hia  stay,  he  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  being  introduced  to  the  notice  and  acquaintance  of 
several  of  tt.e  most  learned  professors  in  the  University,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  mother  s  kinsman.  Professor  George  Muirhead. 
He  never  attended  however  any  course  of  lectures  delivered  within  the 
walla,  or  by  the  teachers  of  the  college,  though  he  at  once  gained  the 
favourable  notion  of  Dr.  Dick,  who  waa  joint  professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  with  his  father,  and  who  strongly  recommended  hia  pro- 
ceeding to  London  to  acquire  better  instruction  in  the  art  which  be 
designed  to  practise  than  could  at  that  time  be  gained  in  Scotland,  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  him  with  a  valuable  personal  introduction  to 
the  celebrated  lelescopo-tnaker,  James  Short  Accordingly,  on  the 
7th  of  June  1755,  ho  set  out  for  the  greet  metropolis,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Marr,  the  captain  of  an  Ka»t  Indiamon,  about  to  join  bia  ship,  who  had 
married  Watt's  cousin  gennsu.  Through  Mr.  Marr,  be  was  employed 
Min  cutting  letters  and  figures,  Ac,"  in  tho  shop  of  a  watchmaker  named 
Neele,  who  wished  to  have  some  of  bis  work  to  show,  and  by  the  first 
week  of  July  we  find  him,  through  the  exertions  ot  Mr.  " 
on  the  bras,  part  of  Hadley's  qu.drmU,  with  Mr.  John 
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have  Buffered  by  the  sea 
Watt  aa  being  "  well  skilled  in  what  relates  to  tho  cleaning  and  pro- 
serving  of  them,"  was  desired  to  put  them  in  order,  receiving  in  pay 
uieut  five  pounds,  which, ''in  all  probability,"  says  Mr.  Mu'  " 
"  was  tho  first  money  he  had  earned  on  hi. 
termination  of  hie  apprenticeship."  The 
was  afterwards  erected  for  the  reception  and  use  of  the  instruments. 

Shortly  afterwards  Watt  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  in  business 
in  Glasgow,  hut,  owing  to  his  not  being  a  burgess,  be  met  with  oppo- 
sition from  the  corporation  of  arts  and  trades,  who  considered  him  an 
intruder  upon  thou*  privileges,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  set  up 
even  tho  humblest  workshop.  From  this  difficulty  he  waa  extricated 
by  the  intcrpo-ition  of  the  authorities  of  the  university,  which  was  not 
under  city  jurisdiction.  The  university  offered  him  an  asylum  within 
their  precincts,  wher.*  they  permitted  jiitn  to  establish  a  shop ;  snd  they 
also  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  their  mathematical-instrument 
maker.  These  circumstances  happened  in  about  the  year  1757,  when 
Watt  had  scarcely  attained  his  twenty-first  year ;  and  it  appears  that 
he  was  especially  indebted,  for  the  friendship  shown  by  the  authorities 
of  the  university,  to  the  kind  offices  of  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the 
'Wealth  of  Nations,'  Dr.  Black,  Robert  Simson,  the  eminent  mathe- 
matician, and  also  of  Dr.  Dick.  The  first  branch  of  his  business  which 
became  profitable  was  tbo  manufacture  and  sale  of  Uodley's  quadrants. 
As  he  proceeded  in  other  derstrtinents,  Watt  displayed  much  ingenuity 
and  manual  dexterity;  and  hia  superior  intelligence  led  those  who  had 
first  known  him  only  as  an  expert  and  amiable  artificer,  to  form  habita 
of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  him,  so  that  hia  workshop  became  a 
favourite  resort  for  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  Glasgow.  His 
intimate  friend,  Professor  Uobison  (Romsoji,  Jonj«l,  then  a  student 
ardently  pursuing  his  investigations  in  mathematical  and  mechanics! 
philosophy,  in  a  manuscript  uupublished  when  used  by  Arago,  but 
printed  in  Mr.  Muirbcad's  recent  collection,  expresses  tho  surprise 
which  he  felt  when,  on  being  introduced  to  Watt,  whom  he  expected 
to  find  merely  an  intelligent  workman,  he  found  a  philosopher,  as 
young  as  himself,  yet  willing  and  able  to  instruct  him,  or  any  of  tho 
students  who  might  fall  into  difficulties.  He  needed  but  prompting 
to  take  up  and  oonquor  any  subject ;  and  Roblaon  states  that  he  learnt 
the  Uennau  language  in  order  to  peruse  Leupold's  1  Thoatrum  Machi- 
narum,'  because  tho  solution  of  a  problem  on  which  he  was  en.  aged 
seemed  to  require  it;  and  that  similar  reasons  led  him  subsequently 
to  study  Italian.  Without  neglecting  bis  business  in  the  daytime. 
Watt  devoted  bis  nights  to  various  and  often  profound  studies ;  and 
the  mere  difficulty  of  a  subject,  provided  it  was  worthy  of  pursuit, 
seems  to  have  recommended  it  to  his  indefatigable  character.  In 
illustration  of  this  characteristic  of  bis  mind,  it  is  related  that  he 
undertook  and  accomplished  the  building  of  an  organ,  although  he  ia 
said  to  have  been  so  totally  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music  that  he 
could  not  distinguish  one  note  from  another.  His  instrument  was  no 
less  remarkable  for  its  harmony  than  for  severs!  important  improve- 
ments in  its  mechanical  details ;  and  he  is  stated  to  havo  conquered 
certain  difficulties  respecting  tho  theory  of  temperament  in 
matter  then  very  little  understood,  and  of  which  he  could  have  i 
no  knowledge  except  through  the  profound  but  very  obscure 
publiahed  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Kobort  Smith  of  Cambridge.  He  also 
constructed  other  musical  instruments,  of  several  distinct  kinds. 

Tbo  earliest  occasion  on  which  the  attention  of  Watt  was  seriously 
directed  to  the  properties  of  steam  appears  to  have  been  about  17&5, 
when  bis  friend  Uobison  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  propelling 
wheel-carriages  by  the  agency  of  steam,  and  Watt  commenced  a  model 
of  a  contrivance  for  the  purpose,  but  various  difficulties  intervened, 
and  both  Watta  and  Robison  having  other  matters  which  required 

bowevor,  that  about  1761  or  176a  ho  tried  aomo  experiment*  on  the 
force  of  steam  in  the  apparatus  known  as  Papin'a  digester ;  and  con- 
struct d  and  worked  a  small  model,  consisting  of  an  inverted  syringe, 
the  bottom  of  the  rod  of  which  was  loaded  with  a  weight;  alternately 
admitting  the  acam  below  the  piston  and  letting  it  off  into  the 
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Thus  he  practically  demonstrated  the  power  of 
used  as  in  modern  hign-preasuro  engines,  but  he  soon  ft  ban 
these  experiments,  an.  I  appears  to  have  entertained  a  prejudice 
against  the  uie  of  hub  pressure  steam  throughout  his  subsequent 
career.  He  however  described  this  engine  in  hit  specification  of  1769, 
and  again  in  that  of  1764,  toother  with  a  mode  of  applying  it  to  the 
moving  of  wheel-carrias-ea.  The  event  to  which  the  comtnenoement 
of  hia  invaluablo  discoveries  may  be  moat  distinctly  assigned,  took 
place  in  the  winter  of  1763-4,  when  Professor  John  Anderson,  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  natural  pbl!o*ophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
requested  him  to  examine  and  repair  a  aiuall  model  of  Newcotnen's 
steam-engine,  which  could  never  bo  made  to  work  satisfactorily,  ilia 
sagacity  led  him  to  discover  and  remove  tho  defects  of  thia  model, 
which  was  subsequently  used  in  the  ol  ssa- room  :  and  by  this  circum- 
stance he  was  led  to  detect  the  imperfections  of  the  machine  itself, 
and  to  investigate  those  properties  of  steam  upon  which  its  action 
depended.  About  this  time  ho  left  the  college  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  town  previous  to  hia  marriage  with  hia  cousin,  Miss  Miller,  in 
the  summer  of  1701. 

The  effective  working  of  N'ewcomeu's  machine  depended  upon  two  ap- 
parently irreooncileuble  conditions :  first,  that  when  the  cylinder  waa  full 
of  steam,  a  degree  of  coldness  should  be  produced  within  it  that  should 
occasion  tho  sudden  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  thereby  produce  a 
partial  vacuum  boneath  the  piston,  which  should  cause  the  atmospherio 
pressure  on  the  upper  surface  to  force  it  down  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  give  motion  to  machinery  for  working  a  pump;  and,  secondly,  that 
immediately  after  tho  completion  of  one  stroke  the  temperature  of  the 
cylinder  should  be  again  rained  to  suoh  a  degree  as  to  enable  it  to 
become  refilled  with  steam  preparatory  to  another  stroke.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  steam  was  lost  between  each  stroke  in  effecting 
the  second  object;  and  when  it  was  accomplished,  as  the  oylinder  was 
too  hot  to  allow  tho  immediate  condensation  of  the  steam  just  admitted, 
time  was  lost  in  cooling  it  again.  Watt  calculated  that  the  amount  of 
heat  lost  from  this  radical  defect  of  the  old.  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
the  "  atmospheric  "  steam  engine,  wai  three  times  as  much  as  was 
applied  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  machine. 

Such  was  the  beat,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  only 
efficient  steam-engine  used  before  the  time  of  Watt ;  and  notwith- 
standing its  wasteful  expenditure  of  fuel,  it  was  extensively  used  for 
the  purpoie  of  draining  mine*.  It  waa  thus  applied  in  the  collieries 
in  the  north  of  England,  in  the  tin-  and  copper-mines  of  Cornwall, 
and  in  the  lead-mines  of  Cumberland.  Shortly  after  the  middlo  of 
the  ISth  ceutury  it  was  applied  to  the  purpose  of  raising  water  to 
turn  waterwhceU,  and  it  waa  used  also  for  the  working  of  blast- 
furnaces for  smelting  iron-ore,  and  in  a  few  cases  for  raising  water  for 
the  supply  of  towns ;  but  its  use  wss  necessarily  limited  by  the 
enormous  co«t  of  working,  as  well  by  its  defective  and  clumsy  con- 
struction. Watt  perceived  that  it  wsa  desirable,  in  order  to  the 
efficient  use  of  the  steam,  that  the  cylinder  should  always  be  kept  as 
hot  as  the  vapour  which  entered  it,  to  provide  for  which  he  had 
recourse  to  the  beautifully  simple  expedicut  of  condensing  the  steam 
in  a  separate  vea«el,  which  might  always  be  kept  cool,  and  botwrou 
which  and  tho  cylinder  a  communication  might  be  opeued  whenever 
the  piston  was  required  to  descend.  This  arrangement  being  perfected, 
he  next  doviaed  moans  for  deriving  the  fullest  possible  advantage  from 
it,  by  maintaining  a  uniform  and  high  temperature  in  the  cylinder ; 
an  object  which  be  accomplished  by  enclosing  its  upper  end  with  a 
cap  or  cover,  through  which  the  piston-rod  could  slide  freely  up  and 
down  by  means  of  the  air  tight  aperture  called  a  stuffing-box,  and  by 
employing  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  instead  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  depress  the  piston  whenever  a  partial  vacuum  was 
formed  beneath  it  by  condensation.  The  uniform  warmth  of  the 
cylinder  was  further  promoted  by  surrounding  it  with  a  'jacket,'  or 
outer  casing,  nnd  filling  the  intervening  apace  between  its  inner  and 
outer  walls  with  steam.  The  invention  wss  in  its  main  feature  com- 
pleted as  early  as  1765  ;  and  in  the  course  of  bis  early  experiments 
Watt  was  much  struck  by  the  great  heat  communicated  to  the  injec- 
tion-water by  which  the  condensation  was  effected  by  a  very  suiall 
quantity  of  steaui,  a  circumstance  which  led  him  by  further  trials  to 
the  discovery  that  water  converted  into  steam  would  heat  about  six 
times  its  own  weight  of  water  at  47'  or  48*  to  212*.  Being  struck 
with,  and  not  understanding  tho  reason  of,  this  remarkable  fact,  as  1m 
himself  states  in  the  notes  to  Robi'on's  *  Mechanical  Philosophy,' 
Watt  mentioned  it  to  his  friend  Dr.  Black,  who  then  explained  to  him 
bis  doctrine  of  latent  host,  which  hs  had  taught  some  time  previously, 
although  Watt  states  that  he  had  either  not  heard  of  it,  or  not  attended 
to  it  when  he  thus,  to  use  hia  own  words,  "  stumbled  upon  one  of  the 
material  facts  by  which  that  beautiful  theory  is  supported.'*  Jo  order 
to  correct  an  erroneous  statement  which  may  have  obtained  wider 
circulation  than  its  refutation,  we  insert  a  further  quotation  from  the 
above  notes,  where  Watt  observes—"  Dr.  Robison  qualifies  ma  as  the 
pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Black,  and  goes  the  length  of  sup- 
posing me  to  hare  professed  to  owe  my  improvements  upon  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  instruction  and  information  I  had  received  from  biiu, 
which  certainly  waa  a  misapprehension.  He  is  also  mistaken  in  his 
assertion  that  I  bad  attended  two  oouracs  of  the  Doctor's  lectures. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  the  necessary  avocations  of  my  business  pre- 
vented me  from  attending  bis  or  any  other  lectures  at  college." 


The  marriage  of  Watt  released  him  from  the  difficulty  which  had 
compelled  him  to  establish  himself  in  tho  precincts  of  tho  college, 
hU  wife  being  the  daughter  of  a  freeman.  Being  thus  rendered  a 
freeman  himself,  be  opened  a  shop  in  tbe  Salt-market,  when  his  in- 
creasing business  led  him  to  require  tho  labours  of  an  assistant.  The 
success  of  the  first  experiments  induced  Watt  to  determine  upon  tbe 
construction  of  a  larger  model  than  could  be  conveniently  and  pri- 
vately constructed  at  his  usual  place  of  business,  and  therefore  ho  set 
up  this  machine,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ingenious  apprentice,  John 
Gardiner,  in  one  of  th»  rooms  of  a  pottery  or  'delft-work,'  which  ho 
had  assisted  in  establishing  near  Glasgow,  and  in  which  he  held  a 
share.  An  aocident  terminated  his  experiments  with  this  engioe, 
which  had  a  cylinder  of  nine  inches  cUauictcr,  and  which,  as  far  as  it 
area  worked,  pioved  satisfactorily  the  practical  importance  of  his  im- 
provements; and  aa  neither  his  leisure  nor  his  means  enabled  him  to 
procoed,  the  project  was  for  a  time  laid  aside. 

In  addition  to  hia  employment  as  a  mathematical-instrument  maker, 
Watt  devoted  much  time  to  tbe  practice  of  land-surveying,  and  this 
led  to  the  employment  of  his  superior  talents  in  the  more  important 
departments  of  civil  engineering.  Such  engagements  appear  to  have 
occupied  much  of  his  attention  between  the  year  1765,  when  the  lead- 
ing features  of  his  invention  wore  perfected,  and  176S,  when  he  found 
in  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  to  whom  he  had  become  known  as  a  surveyor, 
an  individual  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  his  improvements, 
and  sufficiently  enterprising  to  suppott  him  in  further  experiments. 
Dr.  Roebuck,  who  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Carron 
iron-works  an  1  the  vitriol-works  at  Prestonpaus,  wsa  at  this  time 
engaged  in  an  extensive  colliery  undertaking  at  Kinncil,  a  few  miles 
from  Carron ;  and  in  an  outbuilding  connected  with  his  residenos 
Watt  commenced,  in  tbe  winter  of  1763,  a  third  model,  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  either  of  the  preceding.  This  cngioo  had  a  cylinder 
of  block  tin,  eight. on  inches  in  diameter;  and  in  its  construction 
many  difficulties  hod  to  be  overcome,  orUng  partly  from  inexperience 
as  to  tho  proportions  of  the  several  parts,  but  mainly  from  the  im- 
perfect workmanship  unavoidable  during  the  infancy  of  the  art  of 
machine-making.  One  great  difficulty  consisted  in  the  steam  tight 
packing  of  tho  piston,  which  could  not  be  effected,  as  in  the  old 
engines,  by  covering  it  with  a  body  of  water.  At  length,  after  eight 
months'  labour,  Watt  and  Roebuck  had  the  aatisfactiou  of  seeing  tho 
machine  in  successful  operation.  The  saving  of  fuel  waa  enormous ; 
tiie  saving  effected  in  the  supply  of  water  for  condensation  was  little 
less  important,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  fully  satisfied 
Roebuck,  who  obtained  a  share  in  the  patent  by  which  Watt  secured 
his  inventions.  This  patent  bad  been  applied  for  in  1763,  before  the 
engagement  with  Roebuck,  and  it  was  obtained  on  the  6th  of  January 
1768.  Tho  object*  embraced  in  this  were  as  follow :— Excluding 
atmosphere  from  cylinder— keeping  cylinder  as  hot  as  the  steam— 
condensation  produced  in  separate  vessels— air  extracted  from  con- 
denser by  pumps— pistons  pressed  by  tho  steam— a  steam-wheel  (or 
rotary  engine)— partial  condensation  of  steam— using  oil  and  wax, 
instead  of  water. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  however  tbe  mining  speculations  of 
Roebuck  involved  him  in  such  embarrassments  that  be  waa  compelled 
to  abandon  tho  experiments  with  Watt's  engine,  and  Watt  himself  was 
thoreforo  obliged  to  return  to  bis  former  avooatione  as  an  engineer 
and  surveyor  (be  having  relinquished  tho  business  of  instrument, 
making  in  176S),  and  to  such  engagements  he  chiefly  devoted  himself 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1773.  Among  the  surveys  and  engineering 
works  in  which  Watt  was  engaged  before  he  finally  devoted  himself  to 
the  carrying  out  of  his  improvements  on  the  steam-engine  was  a  pro. 
jectod  canal  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  what  was  called 
tbe  Lomond  passage,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  1767,  when  Smeaton 
was  engaged  on  similar  surveys  upon  a  rival  line.  Ho  also  planned 
and  superintended  tbe  execution  of  a  canal  for  conveying  the  produce 
of  the  Monklaud  collieries  to  Glasgow.  Ho  was  cngagod  upon  the 
Crinon  canal,  which  was  subsequently  comploted  by  Rvnnie;  and  the 
deepening  of  tbe  river  Clyde,  improving  the  navigation  of  tho  Forth 
and  Devon,  and  the  Water  of  I^even  ;  a  canal  from  Machribaniah  Bay 
to  Campbeltown ;  another  from  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  harbour  of  Bor 
rowatownncis ;  improvements  in  tho  harbours  of  Ay  r,  Port  Glasgow 
and  Greenock ;  and  tho  building  of  bridges  at  Hamilton  aud  Ruther- 
glon,  are  among  the  engineering  works  and  projects  with  which  he 
was  connected.  Business  of  thia  description  crowded  upon  him,  and 
it  is  stated  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  that  his  reports  are 
remarkable  for  their  perspicuity  and  accuracy.  In  bis  surveys  he 
used  an  improved  micrometer,  and  all  J  a  machine  for  drawing  in  per- 
spective, both  of  which  he  bad  himself  invented.  It  was  while  en- 
gaged on  the  greatest  engineering  work  undertaken  by  him,  the  survey* 
log  snd  estimating  a  lino  of  canal  between  Fort  William  and  Inverness, 
since  executed  by  Telford  on  a  larger  scale  than  was  then  proposed, 
under  the  name  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  that  Watt,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1773,  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Dr.  William  Small,  of  Birmingham,  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
Matthew  Boulton,  the  founder  of  Soho,  to  settle  in  England, 

Boulton,  to  whom  Dr.  Roebuck  transferred  his  share  in  the  pro- 
perty of  Watt's  invention,  was  a  man  eminently  qualified  to  bring  it 
into  profitable  operation ;  his  energotlc  and  businesrliko  lnbit* 
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supplying  what  wm  wanting  in  tho  character  of  Watt  to  cope  with 
and  eventually  to  conquer  those  moral  obetack*  which,  far  more  than 
any  mecheuioal  difficulties,  rendered  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
•team-engine  an  arduous  undertaking.  He  also  possessed  iu  his  works 
at  Soho  mechanical  facilities  of  a  superior  order,  as  well  as  a  largo 
capital  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines.  Watt's  con- 
nection with  Boultou  commenced  early  in  1771,  and  they  romainod  in 
partnership  until  1800,  whoa  Watt  retired  from  business;  but  their 
friendship  continued  undiminished  until  Boulton's  death,  after  which 
Watt  expressed,  in  his  notes  upon  Robison's  account  of  tho  steatn- 
engine,  bis  high  cstoem  for  his  former  partner,  in  the  passage  quoted 
under  Boultok,  vol.  i.  col.  859.  By  the  latter  end  of  1771,  Watt  com- 
pleted at  Soho,  with  all  the  faculties  afforded  by  the  expert  artisans 
under  Boulton's  command,  his  fourth  modol  engine,  which  was  ax- 


in  operation,  the  patentees  took  the  old  engines  in  part  payment  for 
the  new,  often  at  rate*  far  beyond  their  real  value ;  while  in  other 


hibited  to  a  deputation  from  the  Cornish  miners,  and  to  other  persons 
competent  to  judge  of  its  performances,  which  were  deemed  highly 
satisfactory.  Perfect  boworcr  as  was  tho  action  of  tho  improved 
machine,  tho  patentees  knew  that  much  remained  to  be  dono  to  bring 
it  into  extensive  operation ;  tbatooitly  machinery  must  be  constructed 
to  assist  in  tho  fabrication  of  tho  uew  engines ;  and  that  a  protracted 
struggle  with  ignorance  and  prejudice  was  to  be  anticipated  before 
any  remunerative  return  could  be  expected.  As  five  years  out  of  the 
term  of  fourteen  years  for  whioh  the  patent  was  granted  had  already 
elapsed,  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  the  remainder  of  the  term 
would  suffice  for  the  reimbursement  of  past  and  prospective  expenses; 
while  there  was  no  doubt  thst  the  preliminary  difficulties  once  fairly 
conquered,  an  active  competition  in  the  construction  of  the  improved 
engines  would  immediately  follow  the  termination  of  the  exclusive 
privilege  held  by  Watt  and  his  partner.  Tboy  therefore  immediately 
applied  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  their  patent ; 
and,  although  the  application  was  met  by  a  violent  opposition,  in 
which  Edmund  Burke  took  port,  "not,"  as  observed  by  Muirhcad, 
"  from  any  hostility  to  Mr.  Watt  or  his  patent,  but  simply  from  a 
sense  of  duty  in  defending  what  he  conceirod,  or  what  were  repre- 
sented to  him  to  be,  the  claims  of  a  constituent,"  and  which  occa- 
sioned great  expense  and  anxiety  to  the  patentees,  it  was  ultimately 
successful,  an  act  being  passed  in  1775  (15  Geo.  III.,  c.  61),  "vesting 
in  James  Watt,  engineer,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
the  sole  use  and  property  of  oertoin  steam-engines,  commonly  called 
fire-engines,  of  his  invention,  described  in  the  said  act,  throughout  his 
majesty's  dominions,"  for  a  periud  of  twenty-five  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  act.  Being  thus  secured  a  return  for  their  outlay,  tho 
patentees  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  stesm-enginos  upon  tho 
most  extensive  scale,  and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  never  before 
applied  in  the  production  of  large  machinery.  In  order  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  difficulties  oonquerod  by  Watt,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  machine  required  much  more  accurate  workmanship  than  those 
which  it  was  to  supersede,  and  that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Boulton,  the  son 
of  bis  partner,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall  in  1824,  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  Watt,  "at  the  period  of  the  construction  of 
the  first  sWam-engiue  upon  his  principles  at  Soho,  the  intelligent  and 
judicious  Smeaton,  who  bad  been  invited  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
superior  performance  of  the  engine  by  his  own  experiments  upon  it, 
and  had  been  convinced  of  its  great  superiority  over  Newoornen's, 
doubted  the  practicability  of  getting  the  ilifleront  parts  executed  with 
the  requisite  precision ;  and  augured,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
attaining  this  desideratum,  that  this  powerful  maohinc,  in  its  improved 
forai,  would  never  b«  generally  introduced."  Stuart  states  that  when 
the  engine  tried  at  Kiuueil  was  made,  there  were  but  one  or  two  artists 
who  oould  give  the  requisite  truth  of  workmanship  to  air-pump 
cylinders  of  two  inches  diameter;  while  Watt  required  similar  accu- 
racy in  cylinders  of  many  thousand  times  their  capacity,  and  in  the 
large  pistons,  piston-rods,  and  other  working  parts  of  his  machine. 

The  opposition  raised  to  an  extension  of  the  patent  had  the  efTeet  uf 
exciting  the  public  attention,  and  tbe  commercial  tact  of  Boulton 
greatly  facilitated  the  introduction  of  the  machine  to  general  use. 
Pursuing  throughout  an  enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  the  patentees 
invited  the  publio  to  an  inspection  of  the  engine,  freely  explained  the 
principles  of  its  action,  and  promoted  a  series  of  experiments  under 
the  inspection  of  practical  and  scientific  mechanics  whose  professional 
character  and  position  in  society  placed  their  testimony  beyond  sus- 
picion. Similar  experiments  were  made,  before  the  same  persons,  on 
an  engine  of  Newcomcn  a  construction,  of  the  best  make  and  in  perfect 
order ;  and  the  result*  as  to  quantity  of  coal  consumed,  and  amount 
of  work  done  in  a  given  time,  were  contrasted.  Thus  the  immense 
saving  effected  was  rendered  manifest  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  uso 
of  the  machine  was  recommended,  and  tho  remuneration  of  the 
patentees  was  made  proportional  to  that  saving.  Without  attempting 
to  realise  their  profit  as  manufacturers  of  tbe  engines,  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt  claimed  only,  by  way  of  rent,  the  value  of  one-third  part  of 
the  coals  saved  by  using  their  improved  maohine  instead  of  the  old 
fire-engine.  After  paying  this  very  moderate  claim,  it  cost  little  more 
than  half  the  money  previously  paid  to  perform  a  given  amount  of 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  saving  of  room,  water,  and  repairs. 
Not  only  were  the  engines  supplied  at  certain  fixed  prices,  acoording 
to  sire,  at  such  a  rate  as  would  have  been  charged  by  any  neutral 
manufacturer,  but  where  persons  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
throw  aside  the  expensive  apparatus  which  they  might  hive  already 


they 

of  being  paid  when  they  produced  the  estimated  advantage.  In  i 
instances  parts  of  tho  old  machinery  were  brought  into  use,  as,  for 
instance,  by  placing  a  smaller  working-cylinder  within  the  old  one,  and 
u.ing  it  as  tho  outer  case  or  jacket ;  when,  although  the  new  cylinder 
was  seldom  more  than  half  tho  siee  of  the  old  one,  tbe  power  of  the 
machine  was  so  augmented  as  to  present  s  striking  illustration  of  the 
vslue  of  the  patented  improvements.  Still  further  to  facilitate  tho 
adoption  of  the  new  machinery  by  rendering  the  terms  upon  whioh  its 
use  was  allowed  as  clear  ss  well  as  liberal  as  possible,  the  pateuuws 
laid  down  a  standard  of  horse-power  by  which  to  calculate  the  power 
of  their  machines ;  and  in  so  doing  their  honourable  spirit  was  ren- 
dered strikingly  manifest,  since,  instead  of  taking  a  low  standard  or 
horse  power,  which  would  have  increased  the  apparent  value  of  their 
engines,  they  estimated  the  power  of  a  horse  ss  equal  to  raining 
33,000  lbs.  one  foot  high  in  a  day  ;  while  Smeaton  had  valued  the  force 
of  a  strong  English  horse  as  low  as  22,000  lbs.  ;  and  they  moreover 
calculated  their  machinery  so  as  to  perform  work  equal  to  raiting 
s  4,000  lbs.  a  foot  high  for  every  nominal  horse-power ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
what  they  called  a  five-borso-power  engine  would  perform  ss  much  as 
ten  horses  according  to  Suieaton'a  estimate.  Even  these  liberal  terms 
aud  modes  of  computing  the  power  of  their  machines  might  hsve 
proved  objectionable  if  saddled  with  the  necessity  for  frequent  inspec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patentees  or  their  agents;  and  therefore,  at 
once  to  avoid  all  vexatious  interference  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  work  really  done,  and  to  afford  to  oil  parties  a  satisfac- 
tory check  upon  every  species  of  fraud  by  which  the  engines  might  be 
represented  as  doing  more  or  less  than  they  really  did  perform,  Watt 
contrived  an  apparatus  for  counting  and  registering  the  strokes  of  tbe 
great  lever  or  beam  of  the  engine,  aud  thereby  affording  unerring  and 
indisputable  data  for  computing  the  duty  performed.  This  apparatus, 
or  '  counter,'  was  locked  up  in  a  box  with  two  keys,  one  of  whioh  was 
kept  by  tho  proprietor  of  the  engine,  and  the  other  by  the  patentees, 
who  employed  a  confidential  agent  to  open  and  examine  the  apparatus, 
in  the  presence  of  the  proprietors,  every  three  months. 

department  of  the  great  adventure  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  upwards  of  47.000J.  was  spent  before  tho  patentees  began  to 
receive  any  return ;  but  at  length  their  remuneration  began  to  pour  in, 
and  in  no  scanty  stream.  In  Cornwall  and  other  mining  districts, 
especially  where  coal  was  not  abundant,  tho  uew  engines  speedily 
replaced  the  old ;  and  although  in  many  cases  the  patentees  agreed  to 
receive  a  fixed  sum,  lower  than  the  amount  that  would  have  been  pay- 
able to  them  under  the  usual  agreement,  iu  lieu  of  tbe  stipulated  rent, 
they  soon  realised  a  very  large  annual  revenue.  In  one  instance,  at 
tbe  Chaoewater  mine,  in  Cornwall,  where  three  very  large  engines 
were  employed,  the  proprietors  agreed  to  pay  8002.  per  annum  for 
each  engine  as  a  compromise  for  tbe  patentee's  share  of  the  saving 
of  fuel. 

The  chief  application  of  the  old  atmospheric  engine,  and  also  of 
Watt's  first  improvement  upon  it,  was  fur  the  purpose  of  pumping 
water  from  mines,  a  purpoBe  for  which  the  circumstance  of  its  power 
being  applied  only  during  the  downward  stroke  of  the  piston  was  of 
little  consequence.  As  however  the  extension  of  manufacturing 
operations  called  for  the  introduction  of  some  powerful  and  manage- 
able prims-mover,  more  uniform  in  its  action  and  less  dependent  upon 
local  circumstances  than  oithor  wind  or  water,  various  attempts  were 
made  to  apply  the  steam-engine  to  this  purposo,  for  which,  in  most 

iato*s  continuous*c!rcuUr  are?  Prior  to'  the*  time  of  Wau^tbo ' 
cipal  means  adopted  for  accomplishing  this  object,  which  however 
very  seldom  attempted,  was  to  employ  the  eugiue  in  pumping  ' 
into  an  elevated  reservoir,  in  its  descent  from  which  it  might  turn  a 
water-wheel.  A  large  suuospherio  engine  was  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  1 752,  at  Champion's  copper  and  brass  works  near  Bristol ; 
and  such  engines  were  subsequently  introduced  at  several  other  places, 
smong  whioh  was  the  Soho  works.  Watt  was  fully  aware  of  tbe 
importance  of  some  more  convenient  method  of  obtaining  rotatory 
motion  from  tho  steam-engine :  and  of  the  numerous  plans  which  had 
either  been  tried  by  others  or  were  suggested  by  his  own  fertile 
imagination,  he  appears  to  have  considered  none  equal  to  the  common 
crank,  tbe  efficiency  of  which  was  shown  by  iu  use  in  the  lathe,  the 
knife-grinder's  wheel,  and  other  machines  in  common  use  lonu  before 
its  application  to  tho  steam-eugiue  was  thought  of.  A  difficulty  how- 
ever  presented  itself  in  the  application  of  the  crank  to  the  single- 
acting  engine,  or  that  which  exerted  power  in  the  down-stroke  only, 
because  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  use  a  very  heavily-loaded  fly. 
wheel  to  keep  up  and  equalise  the  motion  imparted  by  the  separate 
impulses  of  the  piston,  to  avoid  which  Watt  onoe  proposed  to  employ 
two  engines,  working  distinct  cranks  on  the  same  axle.  Watt  however 
wsa  not  the  man  to  publish  his  inventions  until  he  had  brought 
them  to  a  considerable  state  of  perfection ;  and  consequently  in  this, 
ss  in  some  other  cases,  parties  who  were  anxiously  watching  to  obtain, 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  means,  a  eharo  in  tho  advantages  of  his 
r,  were  enabled  to  steal  a  march  upon  him.  While  his 
to  other  important  poiuts, 
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tained,  in  or  about  the  year*  1779  and  1780,  by  persons  named  Waa- 
brougb  and  Pickard,  for  obtaining  rotatory  motion  from  a  at  earn- 
engine,  the  plan  propoeed  by  Pickard  being  tbe  aim  pie  crank  and 
fly-wheel.     Since  it  ep|>eare  probable  that  tbe  idea  waa  obtained 
through  a  workman  employed  by  Watt,  it  ie  likely  that  tbia  patent 
might  have  been  overturned ;  but  aa  Watt  did  not  think  fit  to  contest 
it,  he  used,  during  tbe  continuance  of  Pickard'a  patent,  hia  own  beauti- 
ful ooutrivaiice  known  aa  the  aun-and-planet  wheel.    It  hai  however 
been  atated,  in  the  •  Euclyclopcedia  Britannica,'  that  Watt  did  actually 
uae  the  crank,  in  defiance  of  Pickard'a  patent,  whenever  it  suited  bis 
purpose,  and  that  be  waa  never  molested  for  so  doing.    Few  points  in 
the  history  of  machinery  an  more  curious  than  the  rivalry  which 
existed  on  this  subject,  and  the  complicated  contrivances  proposed  for 
doing  that  which  is  so  simply  and  efficiently  dono  by  the  crank ;  and 
many  well-informed  persona,  among  whom  waa  Sen ea ton,  doubted  the 
possibility  of  obajning  a  perfect  circular  motion,  like  that  produced 
by  the  efflux  of  water  in  turning  a  water-wheel,  from  tbe  reciprocating 
let er  of  a  steam-engine.    Perhaps  no  improvement  could  be  named  of 
equal  importance  in  rendering  tbe  ateam-engine  available  as  a  prime- 
mover  of  machinery,  aa  that  by  which  the  action  of  iho  »toam  waa 
enabled,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  valves,  to  impel  the  piston  upwards 
as  well  as  downwards,  thereby  doing  awsy  with  tho  necessity  for 
balance-weights  or  any  similar  contrivance;  an  arrangement  which 
Watt  described  and  explained  by  a  drawing  during  bis  application  to 
parliament  for  an  extension  of  his  patent,  although  he  did  not  actually 
patent  it  until  1782,  prior  to  which  time  he  is  said  to  have  privately 
constructed  one  or  more  engines  on  this,  which  ie  known  as  tho 
double  acting  principle.    The  adoption  of  this  construction  involved 
several  other  important  changes  in  the  machine,  among  which  waa  the 
exquiaitely  beautiful  arrangement  called  the  parallel  motion,  from 
the  working  of  which  Watt  himself  atated  that  he  derived  all  the 
pleasure  of  novelty  which  be  could  have  experienced  in  examining  the 
invention  of  another.   Our  space  however  will  not  admit  of  any  drtajl 
of  the  improvementa  introduced  under  the  aucessive  patents  of  1781, 
1782,  1784,  and  1765,  admirable  aa  many  of  them  are.    Kven  at  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  succeeding  engineers,  we  are  perhaps  not  in  a  position  fully  to 
realise  the  advantages  of  one  of  hia  beautiful  inventions,  that  of  work- 
ing steam  expansively,  or  cutting  off  the  access  of  steam  when  the 
pi«ton  has  performed  but  a  part  of  its  stroke,  and  leaving  it  to  be 
impelled  through  tbe  remainder  of  its  courso  by  tho  expansive  force 
of  tbe  steam  already  admitted.    He  is  said  to  have  tried  thia  mode  of 
working  at  Sobo  as  early  as  1776,  although  it  was  not  made  public  till 
two  years  after  that  time.   Suffloe  it  to  say,  in  concluding  tbia  brief 
sketch  of  tbe  series  of  improvements  by  which  Watt  raised  the  steam- 
engine  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency,  that,  aa  expressed  by  Lord 
Jeffrey  in  the  eulogium  originally  published  in  the  '  Scotsman'  news- 
paper a  few  days  after  hia  death,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  the 
atructure  of  the  machine,  or  vast  in  its  utility,  Watt  should  rather  be 
described  aa  its  inventor  than  as  its  improver.   "It  waa  by  his 
inventions,"  observes  tbe  writer  alluded  to,  "that  its  action  was  so 
regulated  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  manufactures,  and  its  power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and 
solidity  at  de&anoe.    By  hia  admirable  contrivanoea  it  has  become  a 
thing  atupendoua  alike  for  its  force  end  its  flexibility,  for  the  prodigious 
power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease  and  precision  and  ductility 
with  which  it  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.   The  trunk  of 
an  elephant  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak  is  as  nothing  to  it. 
It  can  engrave  a  seel,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  like  wax 
before  it, — draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer ; 
and  lift  a  ship  of  wsr  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.    It  can  embroider 
muslin  and  forge  anchors,  cut  steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded 
vessels  against  the  fury  of  tbe  winds  and  waves."    Nor,  while  we 
admire  the  ingenuity  and  power  of  the  stupendous  machine,  should 
we  forget  that  its  contrivance  involved  vary  much  beyond  tbe  range  of 
a  mere  practical  mechanic,  however  great    With  the  generosity  of  a 
kindred  spirit,  the  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy  observed,  at  a  meeting  for 
erecting  the  Watt  monument,  that  Watt  "was  equally  distinguish od 
aa  a  natural  philosopher  and  a  chemist,"  and  that  "his  inventions 
demonstrate  bis  profound  knowledge  of  those  sciences,  and  that  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  genius,  tbe  nnion  of  thorn  for  practical  applica- 
tion ;"  and  showed  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  great  objoct,  Watt 
"  bad  to  investigate  the  cause  of  tbe  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  of 
tbe  heat  occasioned  by  tbe  condensation  of  steam— to  determine  tbe 
aouroo  of  tbe  air  appearing  when  water  waa  acted  upon  by  an  exhaust- 
ing power;  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  steam  to  its  generating  water, 
and  the  law  by  which  tbe  elasticity  of  steam  increased  with  the  tem- 
perature ;  labour,  time,  numerous  and  difficult  experiments,  were 
required  for  the  ultimate  result;  and  when  his  principle  was  obtained, 
tbe  application  of  it  to  produce  tbe  movement  of  machinery  demanded 
u  new  species  of  intellectual  and  experimental  labour.    He  engaged 
in  this  with  all  the  ardour  that  success  inspires,  and  waa  obliged  to 
bring  all  tbe  mechanical  powers  into  play,  and  all  tha  resources  of  bis 
own  fertile  mind  into  exertion;   be  had  to  convert  rectilineal  into 


motion,  and  to  invent  parallel  motion.    After  year*  of 
labour,  he  obtained  what  he  wished  for;  and  at  last,  by  the 
ng  centrifugal  force  of  the  governor,  placed  tbe  machine 
the  power  of  the  mechanic,  and  gave  perfection  to  a 


series  of  combinations  unrivalled  for  the  genius  and  i 
la  their  invention,  and  for  the  new  power  they  have 
man." 

It  Is  painful  to  turn  from  the  record  of  the  meeting  at  which  Davy 
thus  joined  with  others  among  tbe  most  eminent  men  of  his  time  in 
doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  great  engineer,  to  tbe  narration 
of  the  disgraceful  measures  by  which,  not  many  years  before,  it  waa 
attempted  to  deprive  him  of  hia  well-earned  emoluments.  Even  among 
tbe  Cornish  miners,  who  were  deriving  the  greatest  advantages  from  his 
machinery,  and  would  in  many  cases  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  works  but  for  iu  giant  aid,  there  were  men  who  grudged  to  pay 
him  tbe  stipulated  third  part  of  their  savings,  and  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  pretences  afforded  by  piratical  infringers  of  his  patent,  to 
declare  their  engagements  at  an  end.  Thus  compelled  to  call  in  the 
law  in  defence  of  their  rights,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  became 
involved  in  a  most  tedious,  annoying,  and  vexatious  aeries  of  processes, 
during  which  they  were  generously  and  powerfully  aaaistod,  according 
to  Arago,  by  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Roy,  Mylne,  tbe  engineer  of 
Black  friars  Bridge,  Herachel,  Deluc,  Itamsden,  Robison,  Murdoch, 
Rennle,  Cumming,  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  watch  and 
clock  work.  More,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Southern,  all 
of  whom  gave  evidenoe  in  their  favour.  Defeated  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  originality,  the  opponents  of  Watt  organised  a  froth  attack 
upon  the  patent,  upon  tbe  pretence  that  tbe  written  specification 
given  by  Watt  in  1769  waa  imperfect.  In  order  to  comprehend  at 
once  the  injustice  and  tha  plausibility  of  tbia  plea,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  tbe  specification  was  necessarily  written  with  only  tha 
experience  derived  from  the  erection  of  tho  rude  model  at  Kinnsil, 
and  also  that  Watt  never  pretended  to  be  tho  inventor  of  tbe  steam- 
eogino,  but  simply  of  certain  improvements  upon  it,  which  improve- 
ments were  of  so  clear  and  distinct  a  character  aa  to  be  unaffected  by 
any  change  in  the  forma,  proportions,  or  positions  of  the  various 
members  of  which  a  oomplete  steam-engine  is  composed.    It  was  thus 


aa  unnecessary  aa  it  was  impossible  tbat  the  specification  of  1769 
should  contain  a  oomplete  description  of  the  machine  as  made  by 
Boulton  and  Watt  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  principal  «,r 
guishing  features  of  the  engines  of  Watt  wrro  tbe  separate  cond 
and  ths  cloeed  cylinder  ;  -Hid  these  being  retained  in  all  hia  msohioee, 
gave  him  a  virtual  monopoly  in  various  subsequent  improvements 
which  were  rather  additiooa  to  than  modifications  of  his  original 
design,  but  which  were  too  intimately  connected  with  tbe  essential 
features  of  bis  engines  to  be  separated  from  them.  Yet,  as  observed 
by  Stuart,  "After  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  twenty  years,  to  develope  his  ideas,  tho  splendid  result  of 
his  genius  and  perseverance — the  perfect  machine — was  raised  up  in 
judgment  against  him,  to  prove  that  between  tbe  years  1790  and  1600 
tbe  engines  which  were  sent  from  Soho  were  more  perfect  than  could 
be  fabricated  from  the  description  he  gave  of  the  one  he  erected  in 
1769  I"  At  length,  after  a  aeries  of  trials  extending  from  1792 
to  1799,  a  unanimous  and  clear  decision  waa  given,  fully  vindi- 
cating and  establishing  the  rights  of  the  patentees.  On  this  last 
occasion  Mr.  Rous,  who  acted  aa  counsel  for  the  patentees,  delivered 
a  speech  which  waa  afterwards  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  in  which  he  at  once  keenly  satirised  snd  overthrew  the  argument 
insisted  on  by  the  opposite  party,  tbat  Watt  bad  invented  nothing 
but  ideas;  asking  whether  it  could  be  seriously  contended  tbat  his 
invention,  which  during  the  apace  of  nearly  thirty  years  bad  been 
admired  in  all  Europe  aa  the  greatest  practical  advance  ever  made  in 
the  arts,  was  a  mere  abstract  discovery  in  science ;  and  observing  that 
were  those  who  thus  pleaded  to  approach  the  untangible  substance  aa 
they  were  pleased  to  call  it,  with  the  same  ignorance  of  its  nature  as 
thoy  thus  affected,  they  would  be  cruahed  before  it  like  flies,  leaving 
no  trace  of  their  existence. 

In  1794  tbe  eons  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  ware  admitted  to  the 
partnership,  and  on  the  expiration  of  tbe  extended  term  of  his  patent 
in  1800,  Watt  resigned  hia  share  of  the  business  to  bis  two  sons,  and 
retired  into  private  life  ;  a  step  to  which  be  waa  probably  determined 
in  some  degree  by  tbe  harassing  nature  of  the  contests  in  which  be 
had  been  so  long  engaged.  Down  to  tbat  period  the  introduction  of 
the  steam-engine  into  other  than  mining  districts  bad  been  compara- 
tively slow ;  and  it  is  stated  that  at  tbe  expiratiou  of  the  potent  the 
aggregate  power  of  tbe  engines  employed  iu  London  was  nut  more 
than  000  nominal  horse- powers,  in  Manchester  about  450  horse-powers, 
and  in  Leeds  about  800  horse-powers.  Within  the  next  five  years  the 
number  of  engines  used  in  the  metropolis  waa  doubled,  and  more 
machines  were  supplied  from  tbe  Soho  works  than  during  any  equal 
period  before  tho  expiration  of  the  patent 

Aa  there  were  several  scientific  men  residing  about  Birmingham  who 
were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Watt  and  his  partner,  an  association 
was  formed  under  the  title  of  tbe  '  Lunar  Society,'  the  members  of 
which,  including  Priestley,  Darwin,  Edge  worth,  Keir,  and  Gal  ton,  met 
monthly  on  tbe  night  of  tbe  full  moon  for  the  purpose  of  social  con- 
verse. At  one  of  tbese  meetings,  according  to  Arago,  a  suggestion  was 
thrown  out  which  led  Watt  to  the  invention  of  tbe  useful  little  machine 
known  as  the  Copying  Press,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent,  tbe  speci- 
fication of  which  was  published  some  years  afterwards  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  •Repertory  or  Arts.'     It  is  however  stated  in  tbe 
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necessity  of  hi*  preserving  copies  of  his  drswing*  and  letters,  which 
often  contained  important  calculations,  and  the  desire  of  avoiding  that 
labour  himself  which  he  did  not  like  to  entrust  to  an  amanuensis. 
Among  his  other  useful  inventions  was  a  method  of  heating  rooms  bjr 
steam,  which  he  introduced  in  his  own  house  in  the  winter  of  17b4-S5  ; 
and  ho  also  communicated  to  Brewster  an  account  of  a  '  SteainDry  iug 
Machine,-  contrived  by  hitu  iu  1781  for  Mr.  Maogrigor,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  under  the  above  title  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
paedia.' Towards  the  latter  eud  of  l~H6,  ou  a  visit  to  Paris,  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  government  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
improvements  on  tbo  Machine  de  Marly,  by  which  the  town,  palace, 
sna  waterworks  of  Versailles  were  supplied  with  water  from  the  Seine, 
Watt  became  acquainted  with  Bortbodet,  whose  method  of  blescliintf 
with  chlorine  ho  brought  to  this  country,  and  introduced,  with  cer- 
tain improvement*  of  lii<  own,  in  the  blnacii  works  of  li is  friend  Mr. 
MucgrUor,  near  Glasgow,  whose  daughter  lie  hod  married  iu  1775,  not 
long  after  his  removal  U>  Birmingham,  tie  offered  to  Bertbollet  a 
ehare  in  tho  undertaking,  which,  from  the  threat  superiority  of  the  new 
over  tbo  old  process,  bid  lair  to  be  highly  prontable,  but  this  the 
French  chemist  declined  Another  circumstance  indicative  of  the 
universality  of  Watt's  talents  is  his  connectiuu  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Pneumatic  Institution  at  Clifton,  where  the  me  Heal  properties 
of  the  gases  then  recently  discovered  wore  made  available  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  mainly  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bcddoe*.  Tlio  illne**  of 
Watt's  daughter,  and  delicacy  of  his  younger  son,  Gregory,  led  him 
particularly  to  devote  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and  he  designed 
and  constructed  the  apparatus  required  for  procuring  and  administer- 
ing tho  gases,  and  wrote  the  second  part  of  a  pamphlet,  of  wliioh  the 
6r»t  part  was  by  Bcddocs,  entitled  '  Cousideratious  on  the  Medicinal 
Use  of  Factitious  Airs,  and  ou  thu  manner  of  obtaining  them  in  latyo 
quantities.'  This  was  published  at  Bristol  in  17US ;  aud  about  the 
same  time  appeared  two  or  three  editions  of  a  '  Description  of  a  Pneu- 
matic Apparatus,  w.tb  directions  for  procuring  tho  Factitious  Airs," 
by  Watt. 

Since  tiie  original  publication  of  tils  article  in  the  'Penny  Cycle- 
prcdla,"  great  prominence  in  scienliiio  literature  and  in  the  history  of 
chemistry  haa  been  giveu  to  the  respective  claims  of  Watt,  Cavendish, 
and  Lavoisier,  as  discoverers  of  the  composition  uf  aater,  by  several 
considerable  publications;  ono  relating  exclusively  to  that  subject, 
while  it  forms  the  most  important  part  of  another,  and  is  discussed  at 
some  length  in  a  third.  The  lirat  of  these  work*  is  entitled  '  Corre- 
spondence of  tho  late  James  Wail  ou  his  Discovery  of  the  Theory  of 
the  Composition  of  Water.  \\  itu  a  Letter  from  his  Son.  Edited, 
with  Introductory  Heuiarks  and  an  Appendix,  by  James  Patrick 
Muirbead,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,'  Loud,  and  Edin.,  laid.  Pp.  caxvii.,  2G4. 
The  suitor  of  this  work,  it  is  remarked  by  t!iu  autiior  of  that  we 
sliall  next  advert  to,  "  is  the  most  zealous  of  Watt's  defenders,  and 
the  most  unhesitating  of  Cavendjh's  a-sailants,"  with  regard  to  their 
rvlsliv.-  claims  as  to  the  diacjvery  of  the  composition  of  water. 

Iu  the  life  of  Cavendish  by  Dr.  George  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  issued 
by  the  CavetidUh  Society  in  1&51.  and  noticed  in  a  former  article. 
[Cavi  .mush,  Henry  1,  the  third  chapter, occupying  103  closely-printed 
pages,  is  devoted  to  the  "  Controversy  betseeu  Caveudisb,  Watt,  and 
Lavoiiicr,  coucerniug  the  discovery  "in  question;  aud,  subsequently, 
1*1  pa^ts  are  allotted  to  "a  critical  inquiry  iuto  the  claims  of  all  the 
alleged  authors"  of  that  discovery.  It  must  here  be  remarked  that 
everything  that  had  already  beeu  raid  ou  the  subject  was  before  Dr. 
Wilson,  aud  tliat  tho  strenuous  advocates  of  Watt,  as  well  ss  of 
Cavendish,  had  placed  in  his  hands  all  the  materials  they  possessed 
in  support  of  their  claims,  or  communicated  to  him  their  matured 
eentltucijts.  He  states  tlist  tho  late  Lord  Jeffrey's  articlo  in  the 
•  Edinburgh  Review  '  for  1616,  i«  by  much  the  ablest  defence  of  Watt 
that  has  appeared,  while  he  considers  tbo  Bev.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt 
(in  his  Address  to  tho  British  Association  at  Birmingham  in  1  S3:i ;  as 
the  ablest  of  Cavendish's  defenders.  The  third  chapter  of  the  work 
terminates  with  the  following  suinmary  of  the  results  nt  which  he  has 
himself  arrived  :  " .  .  .  the  conclusion  regarding  intellectual  merit  to 
which  I  have  come  is,  that  Watt  did  not  signify  by  phlogiston,  hydro- 
gen, and  did  not  assert  in  the  equivalent  terms  of  his  own  day  that 
water  consist*  of  hydrogen  uud  oxygen  ;  and  further,  that  tho  con- 
clusion to  which  he  came,  such  as  it  was,  was  arrived  at  later  in  time 
than  Caveiidii.be  just  conclusion,  and  was  drawn  from  a  repetition  of 
his  experiment*.  For  Caveudisb,  I  claim  that  he  waa  the  first  who 
observed  and i  inferred  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen; 
and  to  Lavoisier  I  assign  the  merit  of  having  simpliticd  and  perfecto  I 
Cavendish's  conclusion,  and  of  having  been  the  first  to  prove  the 
composition  of  water  by  analysis.  I  acknowledge  Watt  to  have,  beeu 
an  independent  and  original  theorist  ou  tho  composition  of  water,  and 
to  have  Urgely  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  the  true  theory  of 
its  nature. 

To  this  8nal  conclusion  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Muirbead,  in  another 
work,  the  title  of  which  is  subjoined  to  this  article,  published  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  which  he  make*  aouie  additions  to  the  state- 
ments of  hi*  previous  separate  publication,  oppose*  only  the  following 
remarks :  Dr.  Wilson  has  M  the  fairness  to  admit  that  the  date  of 
Cavendish  drawing  his  inference  as  to  the  elements  of  water  cannot 
with  certainty  or  precision  be  fixed  at  an  earlier  period 
1 1783  (Mr.  Watt  having,  we  may  remind  the  re* 


hia  known  in  April  of  that  year);  that  he  himself  believes  that 
Cavendish's  views  on  the  subject  'altered  and  expanded  from  1781 
onwards  to  1781 '  (when  they  were  first  published; ;  and  that,  at  all 
eveuU,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Watts  theory  increased  tho 
faith  of  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier  in  their  own  views,  aud  won  tlio 
approval  of  the  great  majority  of  their  scientific  contemporaries*,'' 
Ac,  4c.  Professor  Jsme*  D.  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  who  appears  to 
be  tho  only  writer  that  has  entered  upon  the  subject  since  the  pub- 
lication of  both  Mr.  Muirbead'*  works  aud  also  of  Dr.  Wilson's,  thus 
expresses  his  opiuiou,  in  his  Dissertation  on  tho  Progress  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Science:  "Watt,  iu  after  life,  may  be  said  to 
have  tacitly  relinquished  to  Cavendi-h  the  honour  which,  in  the  first 
irritation  of  tho  conflict  of  their  claims,  ho  showed  no  disposition  to 
do  ;  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  infer  that,  on  rcflea'ion,  he  saw  good 
reasons  for  duin^ai.  By  this  I  mean  that  be  suffered  judgment  to  be 
passed  iu  favour  of  Cavendish's  claim  in  tho  writings  of  many  of  bis 
eminent  contemporaries,  without  attempting  publicly  to  correct  the 
all  but  universal  impression  which  they  made.  Iu  one  instance  be 
almost  homologated  this  adverse  judgment.  Iu  the  article  on  Steam, 
written  by  Hobi*on,  aud  revised  by  Watt  in  his  last  years  sud  after 
Cavendish's  death,  this  passage  appears  :  '  This  is  fully  evinced  by  the 
great  discovery  of  Mr.  Cavendish  of  the  composition  of  water  ; '  from 
which  it  must  be  coucluded,  first,  that  Kobison,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Walt  and  the  almost  chivalrous  defender  of  his  fame,  believed 


Cavendish  to  be  the  true  discoverer;  second! v,  that  Watt,  in  com- 
le  in  1614,  permitted  the  fact  to  be  thus  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.    For,  in  bis  numerous  animadversions  on  other 


menti:  g  on  this  article  in  1614,  | 
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part*  of  the  aiine  papers,  be  give*  free  expression  to  tho  sensitiveness 
which  he  felt  lest  Dr.  Buck  should  dorivo  any  credit  to  which  bo  was 
not  entitled  in  connection  with  the  steam-engine ,  but  he  suffers  the 
passago  just  quoted  to  pass  without  remark.  Such  being  the  case, 
and  waiving  all  purely  chemical  discussion,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Watt's  friend*  should  have  left  the  matter  a*  ho  was  content  to 
leave  it." 

A  new  translation  bos  appeared  of  Ara^-o's '  feloge,'  with  notes  by 
the  translator,  in  the  '  Biographies  of  Distinguished  Scientific)  Men.' 
by  him,  translated  by  Admiral  Smyth,  the  Rev.  R.  Powell,  and  Mr. 
R.  Grant.  As  this,  we  behove,  is  the  most  recent  publication  relative 
to  Watt  (1657),  it  is  right  tossy  that  it  add.  nothiug  to  the  Water 
uestion,  and  that  the  translator  appeals  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
r.  Wilson's  labours. 
Tho  reader  will  now  be  enabled  either  to  form  a  provisional  but  not 
unsound  opinion  on  this  interesting  topic,  or  to  make  himself  sc 
quainted  with  it*  minute  bintory,  and  the  srgumente  adduced  on  sll 
sides,  by  perusing  Uie  works  referred  to ;  aud  in  tins  respect  the 
present  article  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  pendant  to  those  ou 
Cavkmmsu  and  Lavoisier,  Amvine  LaUKEM,  in  preceding  volumes. 

After  retiring  from  business,  Watt  was  with  difficulty  drawn  iuto 
any  undertaking,  although  on  several  occasions  bus  advice  win  sought 
respecting  engineering  works.  In  1609  the  fertility  of  his  inventive 
powers  was  shown  by  a  beautiful  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  laid 
before  him  by  a  water-company  at  Glasgow,  who,  after  establishing 
their  works  upon  one  side  of  the  river  Clyde,  discovered  that  water  of 
a  very  superior  quality  might  bo  procured  from  a  kind  of  natuial  filter 
ou  tho  other  (ids,  if  they  could  overcome  the  difficulty  of  lijing  a 
main  from  their  pumps  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  Watt  contrived 
for  this  purpose  a  flexible  iron  pipe,  the  pieces  of  which  were  connected 
by  a  kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint,  of  which  ho  took  the  idea  from  the 
tail  of  a  lobster.  The  main  was  constructed  from  his  designs  in  tho 
following  year,  with  the  most  com pUte  success;  and  it  forms  a  tube 
about  a  thousand  feet  long  and  two  feet  io  diameter,  capable  of  bend- 
iug  and  applying  itself  to  the  irregular  bed  of  the  river.  In  another 
case,  late  in  life.  Watt  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  solicitation  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  to  attend  a  deputation  from 
the  Navy  Board,  and  to  give,  with  Captain  Uuddart  and  Mr.  Je-aop, 
an  opiniou  upon  works  then  being  carried  on  iu  Sbcerness  dockyard, 
and  upon  other  projected  works  designed  by  Messrs.  Ronnie  an  I 
Whidby;  and  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Ad- 
miralty for  his  services.  In  1813  or  1514  be  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  of  Browster  especially,  by  revisitig  the  articles  '  Steam" 
and  'Steam-Engine,'  contributed  by  Robisou  to  the  •  Encyclopaedia 
DriUonictt,'  nud  enriching  them  with  valuable  notes,  which  were  pub- 
lished with  the  collected  odition  of  Robison's  articles,  which  appeared 
under  the  title  of  '  A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.'  The  lost 
project  to  which  Watt  dovotcd  his  attention,  and  which  he  appear*  to 
havo  very  nearly  perfected  when  be  died,  we*  a  machine  for  copying 
sculpture,  with  whioh  he  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  ex-cute  several 
specimen*,  whioh  he  presented  to  hi*  frien  is  as  the  early  attempt*  of 
a  young  artist  entering  hi*  eighty-third  year.  Having  suffered  so 
much,  in  other  cases,  from  communicating  his  ideas  to  others,  he  kept 
the  construction  of  this  machine  strictly  secret ;  but  when  ho  hael  pro- 
ceeded sufficiently  with  hia  design  to  conteiu;  late  obtaining  a  pstont, 
he  found  that  another  person  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  Watt's  project,  wss  engaged 
upon  a  similar  plan.  A  proposal  was  subsequently  made  for  obtaining 
a  joint  patent,  but  Watt  was  unwiUing,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life, 
to  embark  iu  such  aa  undertaking. 

1790  Watt  had 
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field,  near  Sobo,  where  lie  raided  to  the  end  of  hi*  life ;  end  he  tied 
nl*o  a  property  od  tlio  banks  of  the  Wye,  in  Wales.  Hie  health 
improved  in  his  latter  years,  and  hie  intellectual  faculties  remained 
unimpaired  to  the  last.  It  is  related  that,  when  upwards  of  seventy, 
ha  imagined  theui  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  accordingly  determined  to 
put  theui  to  the  test  by  undrrtaking  iome  new  itudy.  Having 
oelecteJ  the  Anglo  Saxon  1  mgua^e  fur  thin  experiment,  he  mutored  it 
with  a  facility  which  proved  that  there  vu  little  ground  for  his  fear*. 
At  length  however,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  alarming  symptoms  began  to 
appear,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  in  that  year  he  died,  in  hU  eighty- 
third  year,— hi*  laat  illncae  having  been  one,  observes  hi*  son.  rather  of 
debility  than  of  pain.  lles[>ecting  the  members  of  his  family,  Arago 
states  that  tbe  invariable  mildness  and  choerful  disposition  of  his  first 
wife  rescued  liiui  from  the  depressing  lassitudo  and  nervousness  from 
whieh  he  had  suffered  so  severely ;  and  thst,  without  her  cheering 
influence,  he  might  never  have  published  his  inventions  to  the  world. 
She  died  in  childbed,  September  24, 1773,  leaving  her  surviving  children 
James,  tho  son  frequently  referred  to  in  this  article,  and  noticed  more 
fully  below,  an  I  a  daughter,  who  married  Mr.  Miller  of  Glasgow.  By 
his  second  wife,  who  died  in  1S32,  ho  had  two  children,  neither  of 
whom  survived  him.  One  of  the*-,  Gregory  Watt,  also  noticed  in  a 
separate  srticle,  distinguished  himself  by  his  geological  invest  igations,  but 
died  in  1S01,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty -seven.  As  might  lie  expected, 
this  bereavement  nffeeted  Watt  very  keenly  ;  but  Muirhead  statu  that 
his  remarkable  activity  of  mind  was  not  impaired,  nor  was  hi*  interest 
in  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  society  destroyed,  by  this  melancholy 
event ;  and  that  neither  his  conversation  nor  his  correspondence 
betrayed  any  approach  to  tbe  remarkable  silence 
to  have  been  observed  in  the  latter  years  of  Watt. 

Of  the  private  character  of  the  great  engiueer  a 
account  ia  given  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  who,  after  stating  that,  independently 
of  his  great  attainments  iu  mechanics,  he  was  an  extraordinary,  and, 
in  many  respects,  a  wonderful  man,  observes,  '•  Perhaps  no  individual 
ia  his  age  possessed  so  much  and  such  varied  and  exact  information, 
— he  bad  read  so  much,  or  remembered  what  he  had  read  so  accu- 
rately and  well.  lie  had  infinite  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  pro- 
digious memory,  and  a  certain  rectifying  and  mothodising  power  of 
understanding,  which  extracted  something  precious  out  of  all  that  was 
ite.1  to  it.  His  »tore»  nf  miscellaneous  knowledge  were  immense, 
yet  leas  astonishing  than  the  command  he  had  at  all  times  over 
It  seemed  as  if  every  subject  that  was  casually  started  in  con- 
versation with  him.  had  been  thst  which  he  had  been  last  occupied  in 
studying  snd  exhausting,  such  was  the  copiousness,  the  precision,  and 
the  admirable  clearness  of  the  informatiou  which  he  poured  out  upon 
it  without  effort  or  hesitation.'*  In  social  conversation  he  allowed  his 
mind,  like  a  great  cyclopedia,  to  be  opened  upon  whatever  subject 
might  best  suit  the  taste  of  bis  associates ;  and  be  inado  every- 
thing so  plain,  clear,  and  intelligible,  that,  it  is  remarked,  scarcely  auy 
one  could  be  conscious  of  any  deficiency  in  their  own  capacity  in  his 
presence.  With  all  this  flow  of  information,  his  conversation,  we  are 
further  informed.  "  had  no  resemblance  to  lecturing  or  solomn  die- 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  colloquial  spirit  and 
Of  a  genorous  and  affectionate  disposition,  be  was  con- 
siderate of  the  feeliugs  of  all  around  him,  and  gave  the  moat  liberal 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  all  young  persona  who  ahowed 
indications  of  talent,  or  who  applied  to  him  for  patronago  or  advice. 
As  his  death  approached,  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  sHaatioo, 
and  calm  in  tbe  contemplation  of  it,  expressing  his  thankfulness  for 
the  leugth  of  dsys  with  which  he  had  been  blessed,  for  exemption 
from  most  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  for  the  calm  and  cheerful 
evening  of  life  which  ho  bad  been  permitted  to  enjoy  after  the 
honourable  labours  of  the  day  bad  been  concluded. 

In  acknowledgment  of  his  invaluable  services  to  his  country,  it  waa 
intimate.!  to  Watt  a  few  years  before  bis  death,  by  a  friendly  message 
from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that,  to  use  tbe  words  of  Muirhead,  '■the  highest 
honour  usually  conferred  in  England  on  men  of  literature  and  ecirnce 
was  open  to  him,  if  he  expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect ;  "  but  while  he 
felt  flattered  by  the  iutimation,  he  determined,  after  advising  with  bis 
son,  to  decline  it.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1781,  of  that  of  London  in  the  following  yssr,  of  the 
Batavian  Society  in  1747.  and  in  180S  a  correspondent  of  the  French 
Institute;  and  in  1814  the  'Academie  des  Sciences '  of  the  Institute 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honour  it  can  bestow,  by  electing  bim 
one  of  its  eight  foreign  associates.  In  1806,  by  a  spontaneous  voto, 
the  Cniveraity  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  bim  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D-  In  1824  a  subscription  was  eutercd  into  for  erecting  a  statue 
to  bis  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  publio  meeting,  of  which 
tbe  late  Charles  Uampden  Turner,  Esq.  F.R.S,  the  attached  and 
sealous  friend  of  Watt  and  his  family,  was  chairman,  was  held  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern  to  do  honour  to  ths  man  who  had  taught  us  to 
wield,  as  it  was  then  observed,  the  mightiest  instrument  ever 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  man,  and  whore  inventions  were  charac- 
terised by  Davy  as  among  the  great  means  which  had  enabled  Britain 
to  display  power  and  resources,  during  a  long  War,  so  infinitely  above 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  numerical  strength  of  her 
population.  A  large  sum  was  immediately  raised,  and  Chan  trey  was 
'  to  furnish  the  statue,  which  is  one  of  tbo  finest  of  his  works, 


who  amid  that  he  never  looked  at  his  oounUnanos  without  fancying 
that  he  beheld  the  personification  of  abstract  thought.  To  this  an 
appropriate  inscription  by  Lord  Brougham  waa  added.  Another  statue 
by  Chan  trey  adorns  an  elegant  chapel  erected  by  his  son,  at  the 
pariah  church  of  Handsworth.  near  Birmingham,  in  the  chancel  of 
which  he  was  interred.  Other  statues  have  been  erected  in  St. 
George's  Square,  Glasgow;  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  tho 
memory  of  Watt  is  also  preserved  by  an  annual  prize  which  he 
founded  for  the  best  essay  upon  somo  subject  connected  with  science 
or  tbe  arts  ;  in  a  public  library  at  Greenock,  which  is  enriched  with  a 
collection  of  scientific  works  presented  by  Watt  duriug  his  life,  ani 
to  wLich  his  son  contributed  liberally;  and  in  tbe  open  apace  in  front 
of  the  Infirmary  at  Manchester  a  bron/o  copy  of  Cbantrey'a  seated 
statue  of  Watt  bos  been  placed  on  a  pedestal  so  as  to  correspond  with 
a  similar  statue  of  John  Dalian. 

In  1834  M.  Arago  read  to  the  French  Academie  doe  Sciences  the 
'Historical  ft  logs'  to  which  allusion  has  been  repeatedly  made  in 
this  articlo,  and  which  reflects  much  honour  on  the  liberal  feeling  of 
the  author.  It  has  been  more  than  once  trau.lated  into  English  .  but 
tbo  translation  wo  have  cbi  tly  referred  t  >  is  that  of  Watt's  relative, 
James  Patrick  Muirhead.  Esq.,  M.A.,  published  iu  4 to,  in  1S3D.  to 
whieh  soaie  valuable  notes  are  added  ;  the  new  translation  (1857)  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Of  other  authorities  referred  to  for  tbe 
purpose  of  this  memoir,  the  notices  of  Watt  in  the  '  En  cyclopedia 
Brititonica ; '  Breweter's  '  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia;'  and  the  "Public 
Characters  of  1802  3,'  together  with  the  printed  '  Proceedings'  of  tho 
publio  meeting  above  referred  to,  are  among  the  priocip.iL 

The  following  is  a  bibliographical  notice  of  Mr.  Muirhead' s  third  and 
moat  important  work  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  which,  we  believe, 
is  also  the  most  recent  separata  publication  relating  to  him  or  his 
achievements  :— 'Tho  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Mechsnical  Inven- 
tions of  James  Watt,  illustrated  by  bis  Correspondence  with  his 
Friends  and  the  specifications  of  his  patents.  By  James  Patrick  Muir- 
head, Esq.,  M.A.  In  threo  volumes,'  Svo,  London,  1S54.  Vol  i. :  Intro- 
ductory memoir  and  extracts  from  correspondence,  pp.  xviiL, oclxxxiii., 
and  104;  with  a  portrait  of  Watt,  from  Sir  F.  Clian'rey's  bust,  and 
31  woodcuts  in  fao-simile  of  Watt's  drawings  of  his  inventions  in  tba 
construction  of  instruments,  machinery,  and  apparatus.  Vol.  it : 
Extracts  from  correspondence,  pp.  xxxiv.  mid  374 ;  with  an  engraving  of 
Pidgoon's  medal  of  Matthew  Boultou,  and  27  fac-simile  woodcuts. 
Vol.  hi. :  Letters  patent,  specifications  of  patents,  aud  appendix  of 
documents  relating  to  Savory  and  Pepin,  and  to  the  legal  proceed- 
ings in  which  Boulton  and  Watt  had  to  engage  for  the  protection  of 
their  patents,  pp.  xiv.  and  292 ;  with  an  engraving  of  the  reverse 
uf  the  medal  of  Boulton,  31  plates  of  machinery,  and  2  woodcuts.  Mr. 
Muirheul  s  Life  of  Watt.  1838,  merely    repeits  hi*  previous  st.v  omenta. 

Professor  James  D.  Forbes,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  tbe  Progress  of 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,'  principally  from  177S  to  I860, 
published  in  November  1856,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  tbe  '  Eucyelo- 

under  ths  following  heads :  —  "  Condition  of  practical  mechanics 
previous  to  the  time  of  Watt — His  genius  for  the  application  of 
science  to  practice. — His  successive  improvements  on  the  steam-engine. 
— Stsam  navigation."  Mr.  Forbes's  remarks  on  tbe  Com  position  of  - 
Water  question,  already  cited,  will  be  found  in  section  2  of  the  sixth 
chapter. 

James  Watt,  tbe  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  on  5th  of 
February  1769,  and  died,  unmarried,  at  his  seat,  Aston  Hsll  in  War- 
wickshire, near  Birmingham,  ou  the  2nd  of  Juno  1st.".  His  succession 
to  the  manufactory  and  fortune  of  his  father  bos  already  been  stated 
or  indicated  in  tbe  preceding  article. 

Mr.  Watt  had  early  directed  his  son's  attention  to  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry,  and  he  had  also  applied  himself  to  tho  practical  study 
of  mineralogy.  It  is  scarcely  known,  and  has  not  b. en  recorded,  in 
aoy  previous  biographical  work,  that  he  was  for  a  short  time,  when  in 
his  twentieth  year  only,  one  of  tbe  secretaries  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  then  just  founded,  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  perhaps  still  the  most  distinguished  of  the  provincial 
scientific  associations.  To  tho  '  Memoirs '  oi  this  society  he  communi- 
cated two  papers  in  1789,  one  on  the  mine  (at  Anglezark,  near  Chorley, 
in  Lancashire)  "in  which  tbe  aerated  [carbonate  of]  barytes  is  found," 
and  the  other  "on  the  effect*  produced  by  different  combinations  of 
the  Terra  Ponderoaa  [barytes]  given  to  animals."  Though  he  wss  not, 
a.i  hss  been  said,  the  actual  discoverer  of  the  carbonate  uf  barytes  at 
Anglezark,  he  was  the  first  to  describe,  in  the  paper  here  alluded  to, 
the  circumstances  under  which  It  occurred,  and  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  the  specimens  examined  and  the  supplies  of  the  mineral 
from  which  was  prepared  the  muriate,  which  had  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  medical  use  by  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  F.B.S.,  had  been 
obtained  from  that  locality.  His  also  were  somo  of  the  earliest  expe- 
riments on  the  poisonous  effects  of  tbe  combination*  of  barytes. 

A  remarkable  episode  now  occurred  in  the  life  of  tho  youug  philoso- 
pher— for  such,  at  this  period,  we  may  call  him.  Mr.  Watt  had 
directed  his  son's  attention  to  tbo  study  of  science  on  the  Continent; 
and — accompanied,  as  it  would  appear,  by  his  friend  Thomas  Cooper, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Manchester  Society,  and  who  after- 
wards became  professor  of  chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  in  America 
to  Paris.    But  here,  carried  awav  by  the  < 
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then  present  iD  whit  was  termed  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  *ympa- 
thised  with  the  Girondist*  and  Jacobins,  and  even  took  lomt  open  and 
Avowed  part  in  their  earlier  tiimiiltuoua  agitations,  in  company  with 
Cooper,  and  *ub»-quently  with  Wordaworth  the  poet  alto.  Southey 
ha*  recorded,  from  the  information  of  James  Watt  himself,  that  so 
highly  whs  he  at  first  regarded  by  the  French  leader*,  that  he  was  the 
means  of  preventing  a  duel  between  Donton  and  Robespierre.  A 
more  public  exhibition  of  seal  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  in  which 
Cooper  also  took  part,  wai  afterwards  denounced  by  Burke  in  the 
Houso  of  Common*.  The  licence  and  excesses  of  the  revolutionary 
ho  » ever  opened  tho  eyas  or  the  young  enthusiast  to  the  real 
i  of  tho  principles  he  was  supporting,  and  he  then  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  as  far  an  possible  the  violenoe  which  he  foresaw  he  must 
in  future  deplore.  This  became  eventually  the  cause  of  his  quitting 
Paris  and  abandoning  bis  French  associates  and  their  objects ;  for 
Robespierre,  at  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  insinuating  that  Cooper  and 
hi*  compatiiot  were  emissaries  of  Pitt,  tho  British  prime  minister, 
James  Watt  indignantly  silenced  bis  formidable  antagonist  from  the 
tribune  in  a  brief  but  impassioned  harangue,  delivered  in  excellent 
French,  carrying  with  him  the  feelings  of  the  rest  of  the  audience. 
On  returning  home  he  learned  that  his  life  waa  no  longer  safe  for  a 
day.  instantly  left  Paris,  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  making  his  way 
to  the  south,  and  did  not  rest  until  he  arrived  in  Italy. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  returned  to  Englsnd,  and  in  1794,  as  already 
intimated,  began  to  be  actively  engaged  as  a  partner  in  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  the  steam-engine  manufactory  at  Soho,  which  | 
necc*Mirily  withdrew  him  from  political  and  also  from  scientific  pur-  ' 
suits,  strictly  so  called,  and  what  he  effected  in  the  latter  ha*  almost  I 
escaped  notice. 

Mr.  James  Watt  took  a  part  in  the  progress  of  steam-navigation,  | 
especially  as  regarded  the  requisite  adaptations  in  the  construction  of 
the  engines,  not  unworthy  of  hi*  name  and  of  the  reputation  of  the 
firm  of  which  he  became  the  leading  partner.  Mr.  Henry  BeU  of 
Glasgow,  who  bad  in  1811  taken  the  enterprising  step  of  him. elf 
trying,  in  Scotland,  at  his  own  risk  and  under  his  sole  direction,  an 
experiment  similar  to  that  which,  in  the  bands  of  Fulton  (whom  he 
bad  aided),  had  succeeded  so  well  in  America,  built  several  stcam- 
ve»tels  propelled  by  engines  of  hi*  owu  construction.  Among  these 
was  the  Caledonia,  of  102  tons  and  32  hor*e-|>ower,  which  was  | 
launched  in  1S15,  but  from  defects  in  her  engines  hail  been  little  used. 
In  April  1817  sho  was  purchased  by  Mr.  James  Watt,  who  bad  her 
machinery  taken  out  and  replaced  by  two  new  engines  of  Soho  manu- 
facture, of  14  horse-power  each.  In  October  he  went  over  in  her  to 
Holland,  and  ascended  the  Rhine  a*  far  a*  Cobleni;  having  thus  been 
the  first  to  leave  the  British  shores  and  cross  the  channel  by  so  novel 
and,  as  it  wo*  then  e- teemed,  io  hazardous  a  mode  of  transit.  On  her 
homeward  voyage  she  entered  the  Scheldt  and  visited  Antwerp,  and 
was  then  laid  up  for  part  of  the  winter  in  the  harbour  of  Rotterdam 
for  repair*  and  alterations.  "  After  her  return  to  the  Thames  in  the 
spring  of  1818,"  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Muirhead,  to  whoso  Memoir  wo  are 
indebted  for  these  particulars  of  the  history  of  steam 'iiavigntion  in 
this  country,  "  Mr.  James  Watt  made  do  fewer  than  thirty-ouo  aerie* 
of  experiments!  with  her  on  the  river  (the  whole  number  of  those 
experiment*  amounting  to  250),  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
many  most  material  improvement*  in  the  construction  and  adaptation 
of  marine  engines,  and  io  an  immense  though  gradual  extension  of 
that  branch  of  the  manufacture  at  Soho."  Tho  marino  engines  manu- 
factured there  down  to  the  year  1854,  *' wero  in  number  319,  of 
17,438  nominal  or  62,314  real  horse-power.'' 

Some  further  particulars  of  Mr.  James  Watt  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  two  later  publications  of  Mr.  Muirhead.  He  wrote,  in  1823,  the 
memoir  of  his  father  in  Macvey  Napier's  Supplement  to  tho  '  Ency- 
clopaedia ttritannica '  (subs equeutly  transferred,  in  substance,  to  the 
seventh  edition  of  that  work);  and  in  1840  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Muirhead  on  his  father*,  claim.  as  to  the  composition  of  water, 
which  ia  prefixed  to  tho  'Correspondence'  of  tho  latter  on  that  subject. 
The  publication  of  his  father's  speci6catioos  of  patents  and  document* 
relating  to  them  was  originally  designed  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
prepared  by  him ;  but,  from  tho  infirmities  of  age,  confided  prior 
to  his  decease  to  Mr.  Muirhead,  by  whom  it  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  work  already  cited  and  described. 

Oim.nrtT  Wait,  son  of  James  Watt  by  hi*  second  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Macgrigor  of  Glasgow,  was  born  in  1777.  The  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  which  a  child  of  singular  natural  powers 
would  receive  from  such  parents  may  readily  be  conceived,  and  an 
early,  though  by  no  means  a  premature  development  of  them  was  the 
result ;  the  promise  of  boyhood  became  that  of  youth,  to  be  realised 
in  manhood.  In  1791,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  became  a 
partner  in  tho  house  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  the  same  time  with  his  I 
elder  brother  and  Mr.  Robinson  Boulton.  But  this  did  not  interfere  j 
with  the  progress  of  his  education,  a  portion  of  which  he  received  at 
Glasgow,  quitting  tbat  University  however  io  the  year  171)7,  enriched 
beyond  his  age  with  both  science  and  literature,  and  still  devoted  to  i 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  He 
was  now  recommended  by  his  physician  to  reside  for  some  time  in 
the  \\  oat  of  England,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded,  in  tho  winter  of 
that  year,  to  Penianee,  where  be  became  a  lodger  in  the  house  of 
Mr*.  Davy,  a  widow,  the  mother  of  Humphry, 


pbry  Davy.  The  history  of  the  friendship  which  eventually  united 
these  gifted  men  is  remarkable.  Davy,  according  to  Dr.  Paris, 
sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  mother's  lodger,  by  addteasing 
him  familiarly  on  subjects  of  metaphysics  and  poetry,  but  .Watt 
coldly  repelled  his  advances.  "  It  was  by  mern  accident,"  save 
Dr.  Palis,  '•  that  an  allusion  was  first  made  to  chemistry,  when  Davy 
flippantly  observed,  that  he  would  undertake  to  demolish  the  French 
theory  in  half  an  hour ;  he  bad  touched  the  chord, — the  interest  of 
Mr.  Watt  was  excited, — he  converged  with  Davy  upon  hi*  chemi  .-sJ  pur- 
suits, he  was  at  once  astonished  and  delighted  at  his  sagacity— the 
barrier  of  ice  waa  removed,"  and  an  intimacy  of  the  warmest  and  most 
disinterested  nature  grew  up  between  them,  which  continued  to  the 
very  moment  of  Mr.  Watl'a  premature  dissolution.  Tb*  initiation  of 
this  friendship  with  Gregory  Watt  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  favoured  the  rapid  advance  of  Davy  in  chemical  philosophy.  In 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  family  of  tho  latter,  they  met  daily ;  they 
explored  the  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  the  adjaceut  country,  visited 
the  most  remarkable  mines,  and  collected  specimens  of  rocks  and 
minrrals.  Mr.  Watt  coutinue  1  to  reside  at  Feasance  through  tho 
spring  season  of  179$.  It  was  through  his  new  friend  that  Davy 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Beddoes  an  account  of  his  experimental  researches 
on  heat  and  light,  the  impree.ion  made  by  which  on  the  mind  of  the 
Utter  was  one  of  tho  train  of  circumstances  resulting  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Davy  as  chemical  superintendent  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution 
at  Bristol,  itself  an  important  step  to  bis  further  advancement  This 
circumstance  perhaps  led  to  the  error  in  the  article,  Bemxies,  Tnouas 
(vol.  i.  col.  810)  of  stating  that  Davy  was  recommended  to  D-ddoe*  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  Pneumatio  Institution  by  Gregory  Watt, 
whereas  the  recommendation  was  really  made  by  Daviea  Gdbvrt. 
The  early  delicacy  of  Gregory  Watt's  health,  and  that  of  his  sister,  who 
predeceased  him,  and  the  nature  of  their  disease,  consumption,  had 
led  their  father  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  medicsl  properties  of 
the  gases,  and  induced  him  to  assist  Dr.  Beddoes  in  the  foundstton  of 
the  Pneumatic  Institution,  by  producing  the  requisite  apparatus  for 
the  evolution  and  respiration  of  the  gasea. 

In  the  year  1 800,  Mr.  Watt  finally  retired  from  business,  resigning 
his  share*  in  the  manufactory  at  Soho  to  bis  two  anna,  under  wtiom 
■ud  their  young  partner  it  continued  to  prosper.  But  as  Mr.  Muir- 
head has  stated,  Gregory,  by  the  kindness  of  I  is  rider  brother  Jaraee, 
was  relieved  from  tho  details  of  business,  for  which  he  had  little 
inclination,  and  "enabled  to  devote  his  attention  to  those  higher 
pursuits  of  science  and  literature  in  which  be  found  delight."  while 
still  retaining  his  share  in  the  profits  of  the  steam-engine-  manufactory 
Gregory  Watt,  from  the  summer  of  1S01  to  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing  year  travelled  or  resided  on  tho  Continent,  whence  ho  returned 
much  delighted  with  hi*  tour,  but  atill  in  bad  health. 

Tha  literary  recreations  however,  and  especially  the  philosophical 
researches,  which  he  bad  commenced  at  a  very  early  age,  and  which,  it 
would  appear,  had  never  been  altogether  intermitted,  were  now  re- 
sumed with  vigour ;  and  in  April  1804,  he  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Qrevilte,  V.P.R.S,  the  celebrated  experimental  paper, — at  once 
the  foundation,  the  establishment,  and  unhappdy  the  sole  record  of  his 
scientific  greatness— entitled '  Observations  on  Basalt,  and  on  the  Tran- 
sition from  the  vitreous  to  the  stony  Texture,  which  occurs  in  the  gradual 
Refrigeration  of  melted  Basalt;  with  some  geological  Remark*  ;'  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  10th  of  May,  exactly  a  month  after 
tha  day  of  its  date,  and  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions' 
for  1804,  part  ii.,  of  which  it  occupis  twenty-six  page*.  The  author 
states,  that  having  been  induced  to  repeat  the  experiment*  of  Sir 
James  Hall,  on  the  regulated  cooling  of  molted  Basalt,  it  had  after- 
warda  occurred  to  him  that  something  might  be  learned,  by  exposing 
to  the  action  of  heat,  a  much  larger  mass  of  basaltic  matter  than  ba-1 
ever  at  one  time  been  subjected  to  experiment.  The  researches  and 
induction*  detailed  in  this  paper,  it  has  been  remarked,  constitute  the 
foundation  of  nearly  all  tbat  baa  hitherto  been  made  known  on  the 
subject*  to  which  it  relates.  The  elucidation  it  afford*  of  the  geolo- 
gical history  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  spheroidal  and  columnar 
rocks  ha*  not  yet  been  superseded,  or  become  tho  common  property 
of  science.  Of  it  and  of  its  author,  his  early  friend,  Davy,  in  a  leciure 
on  the  phenomena  and  cause*  of  volcano*,  delivered  at  tho  Royal 
Institution,  in  a  course  on  Geology,  in  1811,  thus  expresses  him»-lf : 
"  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  fused  some  [seven]  hundred-weight  of  bssatt ;  and 
suffering  it  to  cool  in  a  mass,  examined  the  results  by  breaking  it 
into  pieces.  The  largest  crystals  were  found  in  the  interior,  where 
the  congelation  must  have  been  comparatively  slow.  His  paper  on 
this  subject ....  abounds  in  scute  observations  and  aagacious  in- 
ferences. It  ws*  tho  first  and  only  production  of  a  mind  full  of  talent 
and  enthusiasm  for  scientific  pur  uits— of  a  mind  which  promised 
ni.ich  fur  the  philosophy  of  this  subject ;  but  drath  cut  off  the  bloom 
and  promise  of  this  hope  for  the  scientific  world,  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  brightest.  No  person  attached  to  truth  can  read  this  paper 
without  a  feeling  of  regret ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  the 
strong  expression  of  this  regret— for  whilst  I  sd mired  him  as  a  philo- 


sopher, 1  loved  him  as  a  man.  He 
dearest  of  my  scientific  friends." 

It  is  just  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
to  future  inquirer*  into  the  prooess  of 
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to  which  in  fact  they  are  opposed,  but  to  which  it  mutt  in  feirness  be 
admitted  his  own  inference4  have  led.  He  did  not  himself  recognise  the 
full  force  of  the  experimental  facts  he  bad  obtained,  with  respect  to  the 
reproduction  of  th«  stony  texture  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  mrlted 
basalt,  and  subsequent  geologiet*  iu  general  have  committed  the 
cardinal  error  of  interpreting  th<  ui  a*  proving  that  the  atony  substance 
which  the  fused  matter  thus  became,  wax  identical  with  the  original 
rock ;  an  error  wbicb  ha<  involved  the  cbomieo-gcological  history  of 
the  trap- rocka  and  the  lavas  in  an  obscurity  bitliorto  impenetrable  ; 
and  which  h*a  sl*>  iotroduce<Uu  unreal  difficulty  in  the  consideration 
Of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope'a  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  fluidity  of 
those  lavas  which  are  in  fact  aggregate  rocka.  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  ia  true, 
in  the  lecture  cited  above,  and  referring  apparently  to  the  results  of 
Sir  James  Hall  aa  well  as  those  of  Gregory  Watt,  had  said,  that  "  in  the 
specimens  of  re  produced  crystalline  basalt"  that  be  had  seeo, "  the 
crystals  were  ouly  of  one  specie* ;  whereas,  In  the  origiual,  they  ware 
of  two  distinct  kinds,"  which  was  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the 
original  rock  bad  not  been  re  produced.  But  this  valuable  observation 
was  cmfintsl  to  bin  audience  at  the  timo,  aud  remained  unpublished 
for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Dray  ley,  in  a  discussion  at  a  tn  ding,  in  18.W, 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  not  then  knowing  what  J>avy  bad 
♦aid,  asserted  the  same  fact  from  hia  own  observation,  adding  the 
correlative  fact,  not  before  pointed  out,  tbat  the  stony  »ub*tatice  pro- 
duced in  Mr.  Watt's  experiments,  and  iu  the  recent  manufacturing  opera- 
tiona  of  Messrs.  Chance  upon  the  same  rock  (the  basalt  of  Itowley),  on 
a  large  acalc,  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  crystalline  form  of 
the  glaae  tbat  would  bavo  reaulted  bad  the  same  fluid  mass  been 
rapidly  cooled,  was  essentially  a  homogeneous  chemical  combination 
or  mineral  species  (analogous  to  the  stony  condition  of  the  vitreous 
lavas),  and  not  an  aggregate  rock.  Mr.  Scrope  however  had  affirmed, 
in  a  paper  read  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  same  year,  that  in  tlio 
product  of  Messrs  Chance's  process,  the  truo  crystalline  aspect  of  the 
basaltic  rock  was  not  restored.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  that  while  Mr.  Watt  regarded  hia 
experiment*  as  affording  a  synthetical  demonstration  that  basalt  may 
be  formed  by  fire,  be  expressly  discriminates  between  the  regenerated 
stone  which  was  their  ultimate  result,  and  the  original  rock,  stating 
tbat  in  it  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  was  much  more  perfect 
than  in  the  latter,  evidently  implying,  as  hia  context  shows,  its  more 
homogeneous  crystalline  chsracter. 

Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  on  the  lhth  of  October  1804,  six  months  only  after  the 
production  of  Itiu  c-^ity. 

WAIT,  JAMEa  HENRY,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
line-engravers,  was  born  iu  London  ;ibout  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
He  received  his  professional  education  in  the  workshop  of  Mr.  Charles 
Heath,  but  ho  had  from  bis  earliest  years  been  food  of  art,  aud  ho 
owes  the  better  j  art  of  bis  skill  to  his  own  devoted  study  and  steady 
perseverance.  The  first  of  Mr.  Watt's  larger  productions  wo  believe, 
was  the  well-known  engraving  of  Stot  hard's '  i'rooeision  of  the  Flitch  of 
Baood,'  a  work,  the  firmness  and  facility  of  line,  clearness,  tho  precision 
and  brilliancy  of  which,  at  once  secured  him  a  high  |>ositioo  in  his 
pro'e>eion.  Among  bis  principal  works  of  a  "later  date,  perhaps  tho 
beat  known  is  his  admirable  rendeiing  of  Landseers  'Highland 
Drover's  Departure,'  as  a  whole  undoubtedly  the  finest  line-engraving 
yet  executed  from  any  of  Landscer's  pictures.  He  has  besides  engraved 
'  Horses  nt  the  Fountain,'  and  '  A  Court-Yard,'  after  Landscor;  '  May 
Day  iu  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,' after  Leslio — a  rich  and  singularly  happy 
translation  of  that  painter's  peculiar  manner;  'Christ  blessing  little 
Children,'  and  '  La  SvegUrina,'  after  Eaatlako  ;  and  '  Susannah  aud  tho 
Fi  lers.' from  C  irucei  s  picture  in  the  National  Gallery.  He  bos  also 
executed  a  few  portraits  and  book  plates.     ISec  SOTPLRMEXT.] 

WATT.  ROBKRT.  M  D.,  is  the  author  of  a  well  known  work, 
entitled  '  Bibliotheca  BriUnnica,  or  a  General  Index  to  British  and 
Foreign  Literature,'  Glasgow,  4  vols.  4to,  181a  1920;  Edinburgh,  1S21- 
1824.  The  acoount  giveu  of  hirn  in  that  work  (««nt  to  the  press  after 
his  death)  is  that  he  was  bom  in  Ayrshire  to  1774,  that  bo  died  at 
Glasgow  March  12th,  1819,  that  he  was  president  of  the  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  lecturer  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  and  tbat  be  had  published  the  following 
works  during  his  lifetimo  : — 'Cases  of  Diabetes,  Consumption,  Ac.,' 
Pah-ley,  Svo,  150-S;  '  Catalogue  of  Medical  Books,'  Glasgow,  8vo,  1812; 
'Treatise  on  the  History,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Chincougb,' 
Glasgow,  8vo,  1S13;  '  Rules  of  Lif«,  with  Reflections  on  tho  Manner* 
and  Dispositions  of  Mankind,'  Kdinb.,  12mo,  1813  (anonymous); 
beside*  s  few  papers  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  tho  Medico-Cbirurgical 
and  one  or  two  other  societies. 

The  '  Bibliotheca  Hritannica'  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  containing 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  authors,  with  the  published  works  of 
each  in  chronological  order:  the  second,  a  similar  arrangement  of 
subjects,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  books  treating  of  them,  and  re- 
ferences to  the  entry  of  each  work  under  the  author's  name  in  the  first 
part  Tho  compilation,  prepared  amid  the  calls  of  a  professional  life 
and  without  access  to  any  extensive  library,  and  carried  through  the 
press  wiUiout  having  the  advantage  of  the  author's  revision,  is  no 
doubt  chargeable  with  many  positive  errors,  aa  well  as  with  important 
deficiencies ;  but  it  is  notwithstanding  both  a  remarkable  perfur 
'or  an  individual  and  an  aid  of  very  considerable  utility  in 


literary  investigations.  It  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  an  authority,  but 
it  is  serviceable  as  a  guide  or  indicator. 

WATTEAU.  ANTOINK,  a  celebrated  French  painter,  wns  born  at 
Valenciennes  in  1684.  He  went  to  Parts  in  1702,  with  a  scoiic-psmtrr, 
with  whom  he  had  placed  himself,  and  for  sometime  was  occupied  in 
that  branch  of  painting.  But  after  some  time  bis  master  left  Paris, 
and  Walteau  was  obliged  to  seek  another  employer :  he  for  a  short 
time  found  occupation  as  a  copyist,  and  painted  pictures  by  the  dozen. 
From  this  employment  however  he  was  rescued  by  Claudo  Gillot, 
a  painter  of  some  ability,  who  having  perceived  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Watteau,  took  him  into  his  house  and  employed  him  to  assist  him  in 
his  works.  Gillot  painted  landscapes  with  grotesque  figures,  fauns, 
satyrs,  Ac,  and  confirmed  Watteau  in  the  same  atyle;  but  the  pupil 
soon  surpassed  the  master  in  his  own  style,  and  this  was  so  evident 
even  to  Gillot  himself,  that  he  forsook  painting  and  took  to  engraviug. 
Watteau  now  acquired  reputation  rapidly  :  he  was  appointed  peintre 
de  fetes  golatitcs  du  Itoi,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Painting.  In  1718  be  came  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year ;  but  he  painted  only  two  pictures  during  his  stay,  for 
Dr.  Meade,  whom  he  came  to  consult,  oats  Walpole.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health,  and  died  at  Nogeut-sur-Marue 
near  Paris,  July  18.  1721. 

Watteau's  colouring  was  rich,  and  his  design,  though  peculiar,  was 
correct ;  Rubens  was  bis  model  for  colouring.  His  pictures  are  chiefly 
theatrical  scenes,  or  fetes  chain  put  res,  and  were  remarkably  popular  in 
bis  time :  nearly  all  the  French  engravers  of  his  period  wore  occupied 
with  tho  works  of  Watteau.  The  prints  after  his  works  amount  to 
''03,  making  three  large  folio  volumes.  Few  painters  in  so  short  a 
life  have  done  so  much  as  Watteau.  As  regards  the  particular  style 
of  bis  works,  Watteau  is  generally  allowed  to  have  had  an  injurious 
effect  upon  tbo  taste  of  the  French  artists  of  his  time ;  his  pictures 
generally  represent  balls,  masquerades,  garden  parti*',  marches,  and 
encampments,  and  his  style  prevailed  in  France  for  somo  time  after 
his  death.  His  principal  imitators  were  Peter  and  Lancret.  His 
style  is  not  ill  described  by  Walpole,  who  says,  "The  genius  of 
Watteau  resembled  that  of  his  countryman  H'Urf6 ;  the  one  drew  and 
the  other  wrote  of  imaginary  nymphs  and  swains,  and  described  a  kind 
of  impossible  pastoral  or  rural  life  led  by  those  opposite*  of  rural 
simplicity,  people  of  fashion  and  rank.  Watteau's  shepherde'ses,  nay, 
his  very  sheep  are  coquet ;  yet  he  avoided  the  glare  and  clinquant  of 
hi*  countrymen ;  and  though  he  fell  short  of  the  dignified  grace  of  the 
Italians,  there  is  an  easy  air  in  his  figures,  and  that  moro  familiar 
species  of  the  graceful  which  we  call  genteel.  His  nymphs  sre  as 
much  below  the  forbidden  majesty  of  goddesses,  aa  they  are  above  the 
hoyden  awkwardness  of  country  girls.  In  his  halts  and  marches  of 
armies,  the  careless  sloueh  of  his  soldiers  still  retain  the  air  of  a 
nation  tbat  aspires  to  be  agreeable  as  wall  as  victorious." 

WATTS,  ALARIC  ALEXANDER,  was  born  in  London  on 
March  16,  1799,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  called  Wye 
College,  in  Kent,  of  which  one  of  his  brothers  was  master.  He  was 
subsequently  removed  to  another  school  st  Ashford,  and  then  acted 
as  teacher  in  the  school  of  his  brother  at  Putnev.  He  next  becamo 
the  literary  assistant  of  O.  Crabbe,  the  author  of  tho  'Technological 
Dictionary,'  and  afterwards  tutor  in  a  private  family  at  Manchester.  In 
1822  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems— containing  several  pieces 
of  genuine  poetical  merit — which  was  favourably  received  by  the  public- 
and  of  which  five  editions  have  been  published.  In  this  litUe  volume 
be  also  displayed  that  taste  for  the  fine  arts  which  has  distinguished 
many  of  his  subsequent  publications,  as  it  was  embellished  with  en- 
gravings by  Heath  after  designs  by  Stothsrd,  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year  he  became  editor  of  the  'Leeds  Intelligencer'  news- 
paper, in  which  be  strenuously  advocated  an  amelioration  of  tbo 
factory  system.  His  recommendations  however  were  not  popular 
the  manufacturers,  and.  after  editing  the  paper  for  three  yeara, 


he  removed  to  Manchester,  where  ho  edited  the  '"Manchester  Courier.' 
While  at  Leeds  a  proposal  bad  been  made  to  him  to  take  I 
ship  of  an  annual,  in  which  literature  and  tbo  fine  arts  ( 
to  be  prominent  object*.  He  agreed,  and  '  The  Literary  Souvenir, 
a  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Romance,'  was  commenced.  It  was  con- 
tinued from  1825  to  1835,  and  at  first  was  highly  popular,  as  it 
deserved  to  be  from  the  style  of  literature  and  of  art  be  introduced 
into  it.  The  contributors  to  the  literature  were  himself,  Campbell, 
Wordsworth,  Sou  they,  Coleridge,  Montgomery,  and  others ;  among 
the  artists  who  furnished  the  designs  were  Turner,  Leslie,  Stotbaid, 
Roberts,  Lawrence.  Collins,  Danby,  and  Martin,  and  among  the  en- 
gravers were  Heath,  Finden,  GoodalL  Watt,  and  Pye,  Hut  the  public 
favour  declined,  and  after  1830  it  ceased  to  appear.  In  1825  he  left  the 
'  Manchester  Courier,'  and  in  1828  published  the  '  Poetical  Album,  or 
Register  of  Modern  Fugitive  Poetry.'  It  was  intended  to  be  an  annual, 
but  only  lived  for  two  years.  In  1827  he  was  engaged  on  the 
'  Standard '  London  evening  newspaper,  and  in  1833  he  started  the 
'  United  Service  Gazette.'  in  1843  disputes  with  bis  partners  led  to 
a  Chancery  suit,  and  to  tho  paper  being  sold  :  it  is  still  ontiuued 
as  a  valuable  class  paper.  From  18*1  to  1847  be  was  again  engaged 
on  the  '  Standard,'  but  since  then  ha*  Ceased  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  newspaper  press.  In  1851  he  published  an  edition  of  hi* 
select  poetical  writings  under  the  title  of  •  Lyrics  of  tha  Heart, 
with  other  Poems/  some  of  them  being  by  hi*  wife,  illustrated  by 
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forty  highly  finished  engravings.  Except  some  occasional  short 
pocn.s,  this  U  bU  last  publication.  In  1853  *  pension  of  10W.  A  year 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Queen. 

* M its.  Zili.au  \Vati\  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  arid  siaterof  J. 
H.  Wiffen.  the  translator  of  Tosto,  it  alio  distinguished  for  her  literary 
talent*.  Front  lSi9  to  1630  sbo  edited  'The  New  Y.ar'aGift  aud 
Juveuiie  Souvenir,' which  partook  of  the  character  of  that  edited  by 
her  husband.  In  1839  the  published  '  The  Juvenile  Poetical  Library.' 
In  1545  she  furnished  the  letterpress  to  Fiiidens  'Tableaux  of 
National  Character,  Beauty,  and  Costume,'  in  1849.  that  to  'Hogaith's 
Tableaux,  u  scries  of  original  graphic  Scone*,  with  Illustrations  in 
Poetry  aud  Prone ; '  and  in  1856,  '  The  Birth  Day  Council,  or  How  to 

he  Useful.' 

WATTS,  ISAAC,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  wa*  horn  at  South- 
ampton July  17,  1074.  Hit  father,  who  kept  a  boarding-school  in  that 
towu,  wai  a  man  of  strong  devotional  fteliug  and  a  rigid  nonconformist. 
He  wax  imprisoned  on  account  of  bis  religion,  and  during  his  confine 
ment  Inn  wife  fat  on  a  atone  at  the  prison  door,  with  little  Isaac,  then 
an  infant,  at  her  breast.  The  child  showed  a  taste  for  book*  at  a  wry 
early  nge,  aud  imbibed  under  parent*  whoso  fmth  bad  been  strengthened 
by  persecution  that  turn  of  mind  which  prompted  the  determination 
to  become  a  dissenting  minister. 

Isaac  Watt*  entered  on  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  iu  the 
free  grammar  ached  cf  hi*  native  towu  in  his  fourth  year.  The  little 
moLey  he  received  in  pre*  nts  he  spent  upon  book*  ;  his  leisure  hours 
he  spent  in  reading  instead  of  joining  the  other  boy*  at  play.  When 
only  term  or  eight  j ear*  old  he  composed  iomo  devotional  piece*  to 
please  hi*  mother.  Hi*  gentle  yet  vivacious  disposition  obtained  him 
friend*,  who  oftVred  to  auprtort  him  at  one  of  tho  universities ;  but 
having  beeu  bred  a  uoncoulortnist,  he  determined  to  remain  ono.  Ho 
was  therefore  sent,  in  hi*  sixteeulh  year,  to  an  academy  in  London, 
kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Howe,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Independent 
meeting-house  in  Haberdasher'*  Hall. 

During  tbe  three  year*  that  he  remained  with  Mr.  Rowe,  Watts  pur- 
sued fa  is  studies  with  intemperate  arduur,  allowing  faimsrlf  no  time  for 
exercise,  and  curtailing  the  period  allotted  to  sleep.  He  thu*  irre- 
mediably injured  bis  constitution.  He  used  to  mark  all  the  book*  be 
read,  to  abridge  some  of  them,  and  annotate  other*,  which  were  inter- 
leaved for  tho  purpose.  L>r.  Johnson  nays  of  hut  classical  ecquire- 
rnent*— '•  Some  Latin  cuays,  supposed  to  have  been  written  a*  exercises 
at  hi*  academy,  show  a  degree  of  knowledge,  both  philosophical  and 
theological,  such  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much  longer  course  of  study  , " 
and  "  In  hia  youth  he  appear*  to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin  poetry : 
his  verse*  to  bis  brother,  in  the  glycotiiek  measure,  written  when  Jie 
was  seventeen,  r  re  rcroaikat  ly  easy  and  elegant"  He  alao  made  some 
proficiency  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  of  logic,  and  scholastic  divinity. 
His  acquirement*  in  mathematical  and  physical  science  appear  to  have 
been  inconsiderable,  Ileforo  leaving  tho  academy  he  joined  in  com- 
munion with  the  congregation  of  Mr.  1  owe.  who  was  accustomed  to 
fay  that  he  never  had  oi  cation  to  re|  rove  Watts,  aud  who  often  held 
him  up  a*  a  pattern  to  his  othrr  pupils.  Watt*  returned  to  bis  father'* 
house  in  1094,  and  speut  the  next  two  year*  of  hi*  liJe  iu  private  study. 
The  gn  ater  part  of  his  hymns,  and  probably  most  of  his  juvenile  com- 
positions, wero  competed  during  thin  time. 

In  1696  be  wa*  iuvit  d  by  Sir  John  Hortopp  to  reside  in  his  family 
at  Stoke  Ne  wire  too  «»  tutor  to  his  eon;  he  remained  there  till  the 
beginning  of  1702.  Lady  Hartopp  was  the  daughter  of  Fleetwood  by 
hi»  first  marriage.  Sir  Jubu,  as  might  be  inferred  from  bis  forming 
such  a  connection,  was  a  lealous  nonconformist :  when  fiscal  persecu- 
tion wa*  at  ite  height,  tho  fine  upon  Stoke  Newington,  of  which  he 
paid  the  greater  part,  amounted  to  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds.  Iu 
this  family  (he  regions  and  political  opinions  which  Walt*  had  imbibed 
from  his  parent*  and  schoolmaster  wero  strengthened.  The  first  out- 
line of  tho  work  afterwarda  published  under  tho  title  of  'Logic'  was 
prepared  during  this  period  for  the  use  of  his  puplL  Isaac  Waits 
preached  hia  first  sermon  on  the  day  on  which  lie  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  v ear-  the  17th  of  July  1C68.  In  that  veer  he  was 
chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chaunty,  patter  of  the  Independent  church 
then  meeting  in  Mark-fame,  but  he  continued  to  reside  and  discbarge 
tho  duths  of  teacl.er  in  8ir  John  Hartopp's  family  till  1702.  In  that 
year  be  was  persuaded  reluctantly  to  succeed  Dr.  Chauucy  in  the  pas- 
toral office.  Soon  after  his  entrance  upon  this  charge  he  was  seised 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  which,  after  •  long  confinement  aud  a  alow 
recovery,  left  him  with  a  constitution  so  evidently  impaired  that  the 
congregation  thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  accordingly,  in  July 
1703,  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Price.  Watts'a  health  returned  gradually, 
aud  he  performed  hi*  duty  till  1712,  when  be  was  seized  by  a  fever  »o 
violent  and  of  such  coulinuauc*  that  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  illness  excited  the  lively  sympathy  of  all  hi*  friends.  The 
foremost  iu  kind  office*  was  Sir  Thomas  Ahney,  who  iovited  him  to 
try  the  effect  of  change  of  air  at  his  house  at  Theobalds.  Walts 
sees;  ted  hi*  invitation,  and  went  there  intending  to  stay  only  a  single 
week,  but  be  remained  six  and  thirty  yean— till  bis  death.  "  In  a  few 
Jf*r«.  save  Dr.  Gibbous,  Watta's  earliest  biographer,  "  Sir  Thomas 
Ahney  died;  but  his  amiable  consort  •urvivee,  who  *hows  the  Doctor 
the  same  respect  and  friendship  as  before;  and  most  happily  for  hitn, 
and  great  numbers  besides  (for  aa  her  riches  were  great,  her  generosity 
--i  were  in  full  proportion),  her  thread  of  life  was  ' 
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out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Doctor, 
excellent  man,  through  her  kindness  and  that  of  be; 
Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree  honoured  and  esteemed  him, 
enjoyed  all  the  benefit*  and  felicities  be  experienced  at  his  first  entrance 
iuto  this  family  till  Ins  days  were  numbered  and  finished,  and  like  a 
shoo*  of  corn  iu  his  season,  he  ascended  into  tbe  regions  of  perfect  aud 
immortal  life  aud  joy." 

Tho  tenor  of  tho  remainder  of  Watts'*  life  wa*  uniform.  Sir  Thomas 
Abuey  had  beeu  bred  up  iu  dissenting  principles ;  King  William 
knighted  him  ;  and  be  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1700.  Hi*  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Caryl,  the  tint  pastor  of  the 
Mark  lane  congregation ;  hia  second,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Gunston,  on 
honoured  friend  of  WatU  The  house  of  the  Abneya  at  Theobalds 
adjoined  the  site  of  Burleigh's  residence.  Of  the  splendid  garden*  of 
that  palace  thero  remained  little  more  than  along  moss  grown  walk, 
overshadowed  by  two  rows  of  elms,  and  within  a  few  yard*  of  the 
entrance  of  tho  walk  there  stood,  in  Sir  Thomas  Abuey 's  garden,  a 
summer  house,  wbicb,  fifty  years  after  Watta's  death,  wa*  shown  a* 
tU»  place  in  which  he  had  cotnp>o*ed  many  of  hi*  work*.  Watts'a  use- 
fulness anionic  hi*  floek  wa*  in  nowise  diminished  by  hi*  residence  at 
Theobald*.  There  was  a  carriage  at  hia  command  when  hta  health 
permitted  him  to  officiate  iu  London.  When  he  was  incapable  of 
public  labour,  he  refused  to  receive  hia  salary  ;  aud  at  all  time-i  a  third 
part  of  hi*  iucome  was  devoted  to  charitable  u^es.  The  a  a«ons  when 
indisposition  incapacitated  him  from  public  duty  were  spent  in  literary 
composition. 

Tho  mo>t  important  of  Watts'a  publication*  are: — 1,' Logic;  or, 
tho  Right  Use  of  Reason  iu  the  Inquiry  after  Truth  :  with  a  variety 
of  Rules  to  guard  against  Error  in  the  affair*  of  Religion  and  Human 
Life,  as  well  as  in  the  Scieuces,'  published  in  1725.  This  treatise, 
which  appca-s  to  bavo  been  used  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time  as  a  textbook 
at  Oxford,  was  written  originally  to  assist  the  studies  of  Watta's  pupil, 
Sir  John  Hartopp,  and  was  revised,  augmented,  and  published  at  the 
,  request  of  Mr.  flames.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  of  this  work — "If  he 
|  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clere,  it  must  be  considered  that  uu  man  who 
undertake*  merely  to  method  iso  or  illustrate  a  system,  pretends  to  be 
its  author."  2,  '  The  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  and  Earth  made 
easy  ;  or,  the  First  Principles  of  Astronomy  and  Geography  explained 
by  the  use  of  globes  and  maps,  with  a  solution  of  the  common 
problems  by  a  plain  scale  and  compoasct  as  well  a*  by  the  globe: 
written  several  years  since,  for  the  use  of  learner* ; '  published  in 
1726.  This  i*  the  work  of  ou  intelligent  amateur;  it  ha*  of  course 
been  long  superseded.  3,  'The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,'  an  ex- 
pansion of  tome  passages  in  Locke's  'Conduct  of  the  Human  Under- 
standing.' 4,  A  number  of  works  for  children  and  young  persons, 
vix. :— '  The  Art  of  Heading  and  Writing  KnglUh ; '  •  Prayer*  composed 
for  the  Use  aud  Instruction  of  Children:'  'Diviue  Souga  attempted 
in  cosy  language  for  tho  Use  of  Children,'  Ac.  It  was  from  motive* 
of  gratitude  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Abney  that  bo  tint  engaged  in 
this  humblor  class  of  compositions.  No  compositions  of  the  kind 
have  obtained  such  extensive  use  as  his  hymns  and  song*  for  children. 

5,  '  An  Essay  towards  tho  Encouragement  of  Charity  Schools,  parti- 
cularly those  which  are  supported  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters  for 
teaching  the  Children  of  the  Poor  to  read  and  work  :  together  with 
some  Apology  for  those  Sohools  which  instruct  them  to  write  a  plain 
hand,  and  fit  them  for  Service  or  fur  the  meaner  Trades  and  Profes- 
sion* of  Life  :  to  which  in  prefixed  an  Addn 
those  8chools;'  published  in  1728.    The  < 

wo*  a  sermon  which  Watts  had  been  desired  to  preach  in  the 
November  of  the  preceding  year,  in  support  of  the  dissenters'  school'. 
It  vindicate*  the  extension  of  education  to  the  poor;  and  the 
establishment  of  dissenting  schools  on  the  grouud  of  the  proselytising 
character  communicated  to  general  schools  by  tbe  High  Church  party. 

6,  'A  Sermon  preached  at  Berry  Street,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death 
of  our  late  gracious  Sovereign  George  I.,  aud  the  Peaceful  Succession 
of  his  present  Majesty  George  II.,'  published  in  1727.  This  It 
chiefly  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  the  religious  and  political  views  of 
the  dissenters  at  that  period.  The  theological  works  of  WatU  are 
too  numuiou*  to  admit  of  being  recapitulated  h«r*.  His  'Throe  Dis- 
sertation* relating  to  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  aud  'Nine 
Sermons  preached  in  the  year*  1718-19,' published  in  1812,  with  a 
preface  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens.  Tbe 
'  Horso  Lyrictc '  of  Watta,  from  which  an  estimate  of  bis  poetical 
talent*  may  be  formed,  waa  republished  in  1837,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr. 
Southey.  A  poet  ho  cau  scarcely  be  collod.  yet  his  verse  is  generally 
smooth,  some  tirnea  nervous ;  and  tbe  matter  is  always  judicious, 
sometimes  touching,  sometimes  approaching  to  eloquence. 

Watta  is  a  clastic  of  the  people.  His  hymns  for  children  bare 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young  for  beyond  tho  limits 
of  the  dissenting  body.  His  '  Logic '  was  once  a  text  book  in  various 
places  of  education.  Ho  was  in  hi*  day  one  of  tho  most  xealous  ad- 
vocate* of  tho  principles  which  placed  the  houso  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne;  in  hi*  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  dissenting  charity-school* 
be  was  the  efficient  precursor  of  those  friend*  of  popular  instruction 
who  gave,  at  a  later  time,  their  countenance  and  support  to  Joseph 
Lancaster,  and  hi*  theological  writings  are  prised  by  almost  tbo 
whole  religious  public  of  Great  Britain.  Wherever  the  Kugliah  lan- 
Isaac  Watta  wilt  bo  found  to  1 
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influence)  ia  the  formation  of  public  opinioo.  HU  writings  nave  con- 
tributed much  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom,  toleration,  and 
piety.  "  It  win  therefore  with  great  propriety,"  the  opinion  ia  ratified 
to  the  greater  weight  aa  coming  from  the  high-church  Tory,  Dr. 
Johnaon,  "that,  in  1723,  he  received  from  Edinburgh  anil  Aberdeen 
an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a  doctor  of  divinity. 
Academical  honours  would  have  more  value  if  they  were  always 
beatowed  with  equal  judgment" 

Too  conduct  of  aomo  very  near  relative*  embittered  hi*  latter  day», 
and  for  a  while  bo  seemed,  being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness,  stupiGod  by  it  to  such  a  degree  aa  hardly  to  take  notice  of 
anything  about  him.  The  wont  part  of  this  behaviour  waa  kept  from 
him.  "  Lady  Abuey,"  say*  a  correspondent  of  Doddridge,  "  keeps 
him  iu  peaceful  ignorance,  and  hi*  enemies  at  a  becoming  distance  ; 
eo  tbut  in  the  midst  of  thU  cruel  persecution  ho  Lives  comfortably,  and 
when  a  friend  aaka  him  how  he  doe*,  answora,  '  Waiting  God's  leavo  to 
die,' "  In  this  patient  and  peaceful  state  of  mind,  on  the  25th  of 
November  1748,  and  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  hi*  ag.-,  he  departed. 
He  was  buried  in  Bunhiil  Fields.  Mr.  Samuel  Chan. Her  delivered  a 
funeral  oration  at  bis  interment;  Lady  Abney  and  .Sir  John  Hartopp 
erected  a  handsome  tomb  over  his  grave;  and  the  number  of  funeral 
sermous  preached  and  published  on  the  occasion,  bespeak  the  deep 
sense  of  his  merits  entertained  by  the  dissenters.  The  texts  of  eomx 
are  strikingly  appropriate  :  that  of  the  ltev.  David  Jennings  was  *'  By 
it,  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh  ;"  that  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Ashwortb, 
"  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  thia  day  in 
Israel." 

[Memoir  of  Itaac  WatU.  D.D.,  by 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnaon;  Servian  on  the  Heath 

WatU,D.D.,  by  David  Jennings;  Uemoin  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Watt*, 
D.D.,  by  Thomas  Gibbons.) 

WEAVER,  THOMAS,  F.RS.,  an  eminent  geologist,  was  one  of  the 
Isind  of  scientific  men,  who,  with  the  late  Profrssor  Jameson,  U>e  late 
Leopold  von  Bucb,  and  Alexander  Humboldt,  learned  the  rudiments 
of  mineralogy  and  geology  under  the  tuition  of  Werner  at  Freiberg, 
where  be  commenced  his  studies  in  1790.  He  waa  long  a  distinguished 
and  active  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Loudon,  particularly 
in  its  earlier  days;  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
the  0th  of  March  182«.  From  1795  to  1798,  and  again  in  1801,  he 
waa  concerned,  with  the  gentlemen  mentioned  below,  in  the  explora- 
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,  on  account  of  the  government,  of  the  dep  wits  of  gold  which  bad 
been  discovered  at  Croughan  Einshells,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in 
Ireland.  An  account  of  the  discovery  »•»<  given  by  John  Lloyd,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  and  a  mineralogies!  account  of  the  gold  itself  by  Abraham 
Mills,  Esq.,  both  referring  to  Mr.  Weaver,  were  published  in  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  179G.  A  particular  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  in  reference  to  the  gold 
workings,  was  given  by  Mr.  W  eaver  iu  bis  Memoir  on  the  '  Geological 
Relation  of  the  East  of  Ireland,'  inserted  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society,'  first  series,  vol.  v.  He  afterwards  communicated 
a  paper  on  tho  Gold- workings  to  the  '  Philosophical  Magitiue'  for 
July  1835  (Srries  3,  vol.  vii.,  p.  1,)  giving  some  extracts  from  the 
Memoir,  with  new  matter.  In  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions '  for 
1825,  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Weaver,  On  the  Fossil  Elk  of  Ireland,  in 
which,  be  infers  that  that  animal  lived  and  flourished  in  the  countries 
in  which  its  remains  are  now  found  ut  a  period  of  time  which,  in  the 
historj  of  the  earth,  may  be  considered  as  modem.  In  tho  Second 
Series  of  the  '  Trans.  Qeol.  Soc,'  voL  i.,  is  an  elaborate  memoir  by 
him,  entitled  '  Geologies!  Observstions  on  Part  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Somersetshire,'  and  in  vol.  v.,  another,  '  On  the  Geological  Relatione  of 
the  South  of  Ireland.'  He  communicated  other  papers,  all  on  geolo- 
gical subjects,  to  the  '  Annals  of  Philosophy,'  Old  and  New  Series,  and 
subsequently  to  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  in  which  (Series  3, 
vol.  ix.,)  appears  a  paper  on  tho  'Carboniferous  Scries  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,'  a  portion  of  tho  results  of  the  geological  and 
mining  researches  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  which  be  was 
engaged  from  1  ?31  to  l!>34.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Stafford- 
place,  Pimlico,  London,  on  the  2nd  of  July  1855,  having  retired  from 
the  field  of  science  some  years  bsfore. 

WEBBE,  SAMUEL,  am  eminent  composer  of  that  part-music  which 
we  may  justly  claim  aa  national,  waa  born  in  the  year  1740.  HU 
father,  who  held  an  office  under  the  British  government  at  Mtuorca, 
dying  suddenly,  and  leaving  his  property  in  such  a  state  that  bis 
family  never  profited  by  it,  his  widow  was  unable  to  give  her  sou  a 
liberal  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  ho  waa  apprentic  e  to  a 
cabinet-milker.  On  the  completion  of  his  term  howovcr  he  abandoned 
a  pursuit  so  little  to  his  taste,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language.  But  his  mother  dying  shortly  after,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
Decesalty  of  following  the  example  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  oopied  uiusio 
aa  a  means  of  subsistence,  though  knowing  but  very  little  of  the  art. 
This  led  to  so  acquaintance  with  a  German,  named  Uarbandt,  organist 
of  the  Bavarian  chapel,  who  initiated  him  in  tho  principles  of  uiuoio, 
His  unwearied  industry  and  patience  enabled  him  not  only  to  support 
himself  by  copying,  but  to  acquire,  in  addition  to  the  Latin,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  He  now  began  to  give 
lessons  in  music,  and  soon  after  to  comi-ose,  and  was  so  successful  in 
the  bitter  attempt,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  he  gained  a  gold 
al  from  tho  Cateh-dub  for  the  best  canon.   In  1708  be  was 


rewarded  by  the  same  society,  by  a  medal  for  his  simple  but  beautiful 
glee, '  A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows,'  which  Imme- 
diately established  bis  reputation.  From  the  year  which  first  witnessed 
his  success  as  a  composer,  to  1792,  Mr.  Webbe  had  twenty  seven 
medals  awarded  him  by  tbo  same  <iub,  for  gloea,  catches,  canons,  and 
odes.  But  it  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  four  of  his  fine«t  works, 
including  that  matchless  production,  '  When  winds  breathe  soft,* 
failed  in  obtaining  the  golden  honours  bestowed  on  works  of  far 
inferior  merit.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  his  medals  were 
given  him  for  compositions  now  forgotten;  among  which  too  many 
were  the  reward  of  useless  pieces  of  musical  mechanism,  called  canons. 

In  1784  Mr.  Webbe  was  appointed  to  suoceed  Mr.  Warren  Home,  at 
secretary  of  the  Catch-Club  ;  and  in  1 787,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Glee  Club,  he  became  a  professional  member  and  the  librarian.  It  was 
for  this  society  he  wrote  both  words  and  music  of  bis  popular  glee, 
'  Glorious  Apollo.'  But  amidst  his  professional  avocations  he  found 
time  to  acquire  a  considerable  knowledgo  of  Greek,  and  even  of 
Hebrew,  and  to  beejue  converaaut  iu  many  brauchee  of  polite 
literature.  Mr.  Webbo'a  glees,  Ac.  siuount  to  the  large  number  of 
one  hundred  and  seven.  Besides  these,  he  produced  masses  (being  a 
Romau  Catholic),  anthems,  single  songs,  &c,  some  of  which  ore  yet 
well  known,  psrticulirly  •  The  Mansion  of  Peace,' and  '  From  pUring 
show.'  He  died  in  1817,  leaving  a  son  (na-iied  after  hii  father),  a 
sound  musician  and  an  accomplished  man,  who  iuberited  somn  of  his 
parent's  musical  talent. 

WEBER,  CAUL-MARIA  VON,  ono  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Grrman  school  of  music,  left,  among  other  interesting  manuscripts, 
.»  autobiography,  which  has  supplied  us  with  much  of  the  substance 
Of  the  following  memoir. 

He  was  born  iu  December  1796,  at  Eutin  in  Holst-ia.  His  education 
was  liberal,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost  care;  and  as  his  father 
waa  a  musical  man,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
violinist,  he,  almost  unoon&ciously,  led  hia  son  in  pursuit  of  music 
particularly,  while  he  encouraged  his  study  of  tbo  fine  arts  generally. 
His  mind  was  also  rendered  contemplative  by  the  retired  manner  in 
which  hia  family  lived,  and  by  the  few  visitors  st  his  father's  house, 
who  were  chiefly  middle-aged  men  of  various  professions  and  accom- 
plishments. Precautions  were  taken  to  keep  him  from  associating 
with  wild  playmates;  and  thus  be  waa  early  taught  to  find  company 
in  his  own  thoughts— to  live,  as  he  says,  in  the  Uule  world  of  hia  own 
imagination,  and  to  seek  therein  his  occupation  and  his  happiness. 
Hiatimo  was  principally  divided  between  painting  and  music.  Of  the 
former  be  successfully  cultivated  several  branches,  working  alternately 
in  oil,  in  water-colours,  and  in  crajou*.  Ho  likewise  acquired  some 
degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  etehiognoedle,  but  he  did  not  follow 
up  these  employments  with  ardour,  au  l  they  were  silently  suffered  to 
be  discontinued.  Music  got  full  possession  of  his  mind  before  he  was 
conscious  of  its  influence,  and  at  last  eutiiely  supplanted  her  sister  art. 
HU  father  frequently  changed  his  place  of  residence,  and  this  led  to 
as  frequent  a  change  in  his  sou's  masters,  who  too  often  undid 
what  bad  been  doue;  an  «vil  however  which  Weber,  iu  after  life, 
thought  moie  than  compensated  by  compelling  him  to  become  his 
own  instructor,  and  to  depend  on  bU  own  energies.  He  analysed, 
compared,  and  reflected,  snd  sought  to  deduce  well-grounded  princi- 
ples, especially  in  music,  from  what  he  had  heard,  read,  and  thought. 
To  Hauschkel,  of  Ilildburghsuscn,  he  was  iudebtod  for  his  skill  as  a 
pUnoforte  player;  and  he  mentions  in  warm  terms  of  gratitude  the 
advantages  ho  derived  from  tins  master  during  the  yews  179t>  and 
1797. 

His  father,  now  observing  the  great  and  decided  development  of 
his  son's  musical  talents,  took  him  ti  Saliburg,  and  placed  him  under 

brother  of  the  iBustrious 


roiiipo-L-r, 


tho  tuition  of  Michsel  Haydn, 

and  himself  a  Tery  learned  musician  ;  but  though  the  pupil 
with  oarneatmva  and  industry,  bU  progress  was  not  equal  to  bis 

expectations.    Tho  master  waa  then  at  au  advanced  period  of  life  

was  grave,  not  to  say  severe,  in  hu  manner.  There  waa  in  fact  loo 
awful  a  distance  between  old  ago  and  childhood.  At  Salsburg.  in 
179S,  hu  father,  as  an  encouragement,  printed  his  first  production, 
confuting  of  aix  fuijhttti,  which  was  very  favourably  noticed  m  the 
German  '  Musical  Gazette'  of  that  year.  Shortly  after  thU  be  went 
to  Munich,  where  he  received  lessons  in  singing  from  VaJeai,  and  in 
composition  from  the  organist  of  the  obapel-royal.  U.  Kalcber.  to 
whoso  kind  and  luminous  instructions,  he  says,  ho  was  indebted  for 
much  Important  knowledge,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  subjects  in  four  parts,  tbe  laws  of  whioh,  he  adds,  should  be  as 
familiar  to  the  composer  aa  those  of  syntax  and  metre  to  the  poet; 
for  it  is  such  knowledge  a) ono  thst  will  enable  bun  to  present  hU  idoas 
to  hU  bearers  with  perspicuity  and  eff.ct 

He  now  applied  to  his  atudy  with  unabated  vigour,  and  found  a 
preference  for  draiuatio  music  growing  rapi  lly  on  him.  Under  the 
eye  of  his  master  he  oomposcd  an  opera,  '  Die  Maclit  der  Liebe  und 
dee  W« ins '  (The  Power  of  Love  and  Wine).  He  also  wrote  a  grand 
mass  several  sonatas  and  variations  for  thn  pianoforte,  violin  trios, 
songs,  Ac.,  all  of  which  however  ha  candidly  WlU  us  were  "  wisely 
committed  to  the  flames." 
About  tbe  same  time  ths  art  of  lithography  was  first 


Hie  restless  activity  of  the  youthful  mind,  which  embraces  with 
roes,  all  that  is  novel,  again  diverted  tbe  young  composer. 
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attention  from  tils  legitimate  pursuit,  and  exeited  in  him  a  with  to 
rival  the  ingenious  inventor  of  that  art.  He  procured  the  necessary 
tool*,  nn<l  »rttin(r  himself  vigorously  at  work,  at  length  almost  fancied 
himself  the  original  inventor :  at  least,  he  says,  ho  felt  Hire  that  he 
had  devised  a  more  perfect  system,  and  could  construct  mora  perfect 
machinery.  Impressed  with  thia  belief,  he  wyed  hia  father  to  remove 
to  Freibsrg,  where  all  the  neceaaary  materials  oould  be  more  readily 
procured.  The  mania  however  quickly  left  him  :  the  mechanical 
nature  of  hit  new  occupation,  the  fatigue  and  annoyanoe  attending  it, 
and,  above  all,  its  tendency  to  cramp  and  deaden  the  more  intellectual 
faculties,  soon  determined  him  to  abandon  it,  and  he  returned  with 
incn  ascd  wst  to  hia  musical  pursuits. 

Weber  now  set  to  music  Steinsberg'a  opera,  'Das  Wsldmadcbon  1 
(The  Wood  girl),  which  w»s  performed  in  1800,  and  spread  furthrr 
than,  at  hia  inaturer  site,  be  thought  desirable.  It  was,  ho  says,  n 
crude  jejune  Work,  though  in  tome  parts  not  altogether  destitute  of 
invention.  The  whole  of  the  second  act  was  composed  in  ten  dsys,  a 
youthful  affectation  of  promptness  which  be  honeatly  acknowledges, 
condemns,  and  deplores.  Being  called  to  Salzburg,  he  there,  in  1S01, 
composed  'Peter  SohmolL'  In  1602  his  father  proceeded  with  him 
on  a  musiral  tour  to  Leipzig.  Hamburg,  and  Holatcln,  in  all  which 
placrs  he  diligently  collected  and  studied  the  theoretical  writers  of 
music.  He  then  felt  himself  impelled  towards  that  great  resort  of 
musical  talent,  Vienna.  There,  in  addition  to  Uie  society  of  other 
eminent  master*,  including  the  immortal  Uaydu,  be  became  acquainted 
with  the  Abbd  Vogler,  who  generously  opened  to  him  the  treasure) 
of  his  mind.  By  hia  advice  be  abandoned  many  favourite  projects, 
sugge-ted  by  tbe  fervour  of  youthful  inexperience,  and  dedicated 
nearly  two  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters,  analysing  their 
compositions,  and  thua  discovering  their  mode  of  carrying  out  their 
ideas  and  of  employing  their  means.  An  invitation  to  fill  the  situa- 
tion of  music-director  at  Breslau  offered  him  a  new  field  for  exertion 
and  fresh  oppottunities  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  effect.  Ho  there 
re-touched  several  of  his  earlier  works,  and  composed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  operas  of  '  Rubezahl,'  which,  strange  to  say,  afterwards 
appeared  as  tbe  composition  of  Professor  Rode.  In  1806  that  true 
lover  of  the  art,  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurteinberg.  invited  Weber  to  his 
court  at  Carlaruhe,  where  he  produced  two  symphonies,  several  con- 
cet  tos,  Ac. ;  but  the  evils  of  war  obliged  bim  to  move,  and  proceed  on 
a  professional  tour,  under  very  unfavourable  circamstancea,  though  com- 
mon enough  at  that  turbulent  period.  This  brought  him  to  Stuttgardt, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  Duke  Louis  of  Wiir- 
tetnt>erg,  nod  completed  hia  opera  of  '  Sylvana,'  or  rather  remodelled 
it  on  his  former  work,  '  Pas  Waldmudchen,'  producing  daring  the 
same  period  several  other  compositions. 

In  1M0  Weber  set  out  on  another  professional  journey  in  Germany, 
which  he  traversed  in  various  directions.  At  Frankfurt,  Munich, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  places  his  operas  were  performed,  and  bis 
concerts  well  attended.  In  Vienna  he  found  hia  venerable  friend,  tbe 
Abbe1  Voeler,  devoting  tbe  remnant  of  hia  life  to  tbe  instruction  of 
bii  pupils  Meyerbeer  and  Ganabaober.  At  Darmstadt,  in  1810,  be 
composed  '  A  ton  Hassan.'  From  1613  to  1816  he  directed  the  op<-ra 
at  Prague,  after  having  completely  re-organised  that  establishment 
Then  he  lived  for  some-  time  unoccupied.  Subsequently  he  accept;  d 
sn  eugsgeinent  to  found  a  Gorman  opera  at  Dresden,  and  this  appoint- 
ment, which  be  held  till  bis  decease,  absorbed,  .luring  the  first  two 
yc-ure.  nearly  the  whole  of  bis  attention.  In  1822  he  brought  out,  at 
lleilin,  bis  greatest  work.  '  Der  FreiscbUta,"  the  text,  or  libretto,  by 
his  friend  and  country  man  Kind.  Not  only  the  novelty  and  beauty 
of  the  music,  but  the  deep  thought  it  evinced,  immediately  excited 
an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  north  of  Germsny ;  and  a  copy  of 
tbe  work  having  been  sent  to  London  and  obtained  by  the  editor  of 
'The  Harmonicon,' an  extract  from  it  appeared,  in  January  lb23,  in 
the  first  number  of  that  periodical.  This  gentleman  lost  no  time  in 
mentioning  the  opera  in  strong  terms  to  tbe  proprietor  of  the  Kngliah 
Opera  House,  who.  fearing  to  inour  the  expense  of  getting  it  up, 
declined  the  attempt  From  the  same  quarter  it  waa  then  recom- 
mended to  Drury  Lane,  and  afterwards  to  Covent  Garden,  but  with  a 
aimilar  result.  However  other  specimens  of  the  work,  and  amung 
them  tbe  beautiful  cavatme,  appearing  in  tbe  'Harmonicon,'  and 
public  attention  having  thua  been  called  to  it,  tbe  opera  was  at  length 
performed,  July  23rd  1824,  at  the  English  Opera-House,  and  produced 
as  threat  an  effect  in  London  as  it  had  done  io  Berlin.  In  the  following 
October  it  waa  given  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  in  November  at 
Drury  Lane,  with  the  most  brilliant  success  at  both  houses.  On  the 
8th  of  December  'Der  Fretschuts,'  under  the  title  of  'Robin  des 
Boi*,'  waa  brought  out  in  Paris,  at  the  Odcon,  and  though  it  did 
not  make  the  same  powerful  impreasioo  on  a  French  as  on  an  English 
audience,  its  effect  was  sufficiently  nattering  to  the  composer,  who 
nevertheless  bad  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  surreptitious  mean* 
by  which  his  music  had  been  procured,  and  of  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  prepared. 

In  November  1823,  Weber  produced  at  Vienna  hia  '  Euryenthe,' 
which  was  not  at  drat  received  with  the  enthusiasm  his  '  FreisohUU' 
had  excited.  It  is  perhaps  too  serious,  and  certainly  not  written  in  a 
popular  manner ;  but  the  more  it  beeamo  known,  the  more  it  waa 
admired,  and  the  overture  is  one  of  the  composer's  happiest  flight*  of 


In  1825  Weber  received  a  visit  at  Dresden  from  Mr.  C.  Kemble, 
the  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  him 
to  cotnposo  an  opera  for  the  English  stage,  and  to  superintend  its 
production  in  Loudon  ;  an  engagement  which  he  willingly  undertook. 
The  terms  were  five  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Plancho  provided  tho 
drama,  which  waa  entitled  'Obcrou,  or  the  Elf-King  s  Oath,'  and 
founded  on  Wieland's  celebrated  poem.  In  1826,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
it  was  brought  out,  and  though  at  first  some  of  its  beauties  were  not 
discovered  by  those  wlio  were  unaccustomed  to  music  of  so  original 
and  high  an  order,  yet  they  were  fully  felt  by  competent  judges.  The 
author  wsa  greeted  in  the  moat  conlial  manner  by  the  audience,  and 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  publio  reception  and  the  success  of  his 
work,  w  hich  bad  twenty-eevcu  representations,  twenty-four  of  which 
w.  re  conducted  by  the  composer.  But  it  was  now  apparent  that  he 
was  suffering  under  pulmonary  disease.  His  journey  to  London  in  an 
unfavourable  teason,  and  hia  arrival  in  February,  in  the  worst  weather 
powniMe,  aggravated  bis  malady :  nevertheless  he  bora  up  manfully 
sgainif.  his  sufferings.  On  the  26th  of  May  he  had  a  benefit  concert 
at  the  Argyll  Room?,  which  waa  but  badly  attended,  lie  waa  very  ill 
at  its  commencement,  and  though  he  managed  to  conduct  the  concert 
to  the  end,  at  its  conclusion  be  was  so  exhausted  as  to  create  con- 
siderable alarm  in  the  by-standcrs.  On  Monday,  the  6th  of  June,  early 
in  the  morning,  he  was  found  in  a  Ufeleas  state  in  hia  bed.  His  funeral 
was  delayed  a  considerable  time  by  the  endeavour  to  obtain  permission 
to  deposit  his  remains  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral;  but  this  could  not  be 
granted  in  a  Protestant  church,  as  his  friends  resolved  to  havo  a 
Requiem  sung  at  bis  obsequies,  he  having  always  professed  himself  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  ltome.  At  length  tbe  interment  took  place, 
on  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Moorfielda;  and 
the  followers,  consisting  chiefly  of  diatii  guiahed  professors  and  ama- 
teurs, were  so  numerous  as  to  nil  sixteen  mourning  coaches. 

Weber  was  a  nnui  who  would  have  stood  prominent  in  any  station 
of  lift-  demanding  the  exertion  of  quick  powerful  intellect.  His  mind, 
naturally  strong  and  active,  waa  enlarged  by  education,  and  highly 
cultivated  by  extensive  reading  and  tho  society  of  litorsry  and  scientific 
friends.  Hia  manners  w.re  calm  and  polite,  an  t  bis  conversation 
waa  remarkable  not  only  fur  good  sense,  but  for  a  degree  of  pleasant 
aententiouaness  which  closely  bordered  on  wit.  His  morals  were 
irreproachable,  and  he  well  supported,  on  every  occasion,  the  character 
of  au  honourable  gentleman.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sons  to  deplore 
the  untimely  loss  of  an  excellent  husband  and  father, 

•  WEBER,  WILHELM  KUUARD,  was  tho  son  of  Michael  Weber, 
a  distinguished  P  rotes  tun  t  theologian,  and  was  born  at  Wittenberg  on 
December  24,  1804.  He  studied  first  at  the  Lower  School  at  Halle, 
and  then  entered  the  university  there,  of  which  subsequently  he 
became  professor  extraordinary  of  natural  philosophy.  In  1826,  in 
conjun  etion  with  his  elder  brother,  Ernst  Heinrich,  who  wsa  professor 
of  auatomy  and  physiology  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  be  published 
'Die  Wellenlehre  auf  Experiment*  gegriindct,  oder  die  Welien  tropf- 
barer  Klussigkeiten  mit  Anwendnng  auf  die  Schall-  uod  Lichtwellen' 
(The  Wave  Theory  grounded  on  Experiments,  or  the  liquid  fluidity  of 
Waves,  with  its  application  to  Waves  of  Sound  and  Light).  In  1827 
he  published  1  Leges  oecillationis  orinndm,  si  duo  corpora  diverts 
celeritate  oecillsntia  ita  conjuuguntur,  ut  oscillure  non  poasint  nisi 
simul  et  synchronise. '  In  P31  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics 
in  tbe  University  of  Gottingen,  from  which  office  he  waa  displaced 
by  Ernest,  king  of  Hanover,  on  December  14,  1837,  on  account  of 
bia  liberal  political  opinions.  Iu  1S36  ho  had  written  in  conjunction 
with  bit  younger  brother  Edward,  now  professor  of  medicine  at 
Leipzig,  '  Mechanik  der  menachlichen  Sehwerkzeuge*  (Mechanism  of 
the  Human  Optical  Organs),  He  then  travelled  about  Germany,  and 
visitrd  England,  till  1843,  when  he  was  recalled  to  hia  poet.  He  hsd 
contributed  many  essays  on  scoustics  and  physics  to  various  German 
scientific  journals.  The  most  important  of  these  was  one  written  io 
conjunction  with  Gauss  *  On  the  Magnetism  of  the  Earth,'  which 
opened  many  original  views  on  this  subject,  gave  a  new  direction 
to  tbe  investigations,  and  was  recognised  by  scientific  men  as  a  work 
of  great  merit.  This  was  followed,  iu  1840,  by  the  '  Keeultato  sua 
don  Beobachtungen  dea  magnetUchen  Vereina  '  (Result*  from  the 
Observations  of  the  Magnetic  Society),  and  '  Der  Atlas  des  Krdmsg- 
netismus '  (Atlaa  of  the  Magnetism  of  the  Earth).  One  of  hia  latest 
works  is  tbe  '  Elektrodyninitscben  Massbestimmungea'  (Electro- 
dynamic  proportional  Measures). 

WEBSTER,  DANIEL,  was  born  January  18,  1782,  in  the  township 
of  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  United  States  of  Amortca.  His  father, 
Ebenexer  Webster,  waa  descended  from  Thomaa  Wobster,  a  Scotchman, 
who  settled  at  Hampton,  on  tbe  coast  of  New  Hampshire,  iu  1636. 
Ebenexer  Webster  served  as  a  common  soldier  against  the  French  and 


Indians,  but  rose  to  tLe  rank  of  captain 
He  received  in  1763  tho  grant  of  an  allotment  of  land  in  the  township 
of  Salisbury  on  tbe  upper  course  of  the  river  Merrimac,  and  there  in 
1764  built  bis  log  cabin,  whsn  there  waa  no  other  white  man's  habita- 
tion between  it  and  the  settlements  at  Montreal.  He  afterwards  built  a 
frame-bouse  not  far  from  his  log  cabin,  on  the  Elms  Farm,  and  there 
Daniel  Webster  was  born,  and  spent  his  childhood  and  much  of  his 
boyhood.  His  opportunities  for  early  education  were  very  scanty, 
working  on  the  farm  iu  summer,  and  trudging  two  or  three  milea 
through  the  snow  to  school  in  winter.    In  17&6  he  was  sent  to  an 
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academy  at  Exeter,  where  he  commenced  hi*  classical  and  literary 
studies.  After  remaining  Uiere  a  few  months,  which  were  well  spent, 
h«  was  placed  l>y  hi*  father  under  the  Rev.  Samuol  Wood,  minister  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Boscawen,  with  whom  he  remained  from 
February  tdl  Auguat  1707,  when  be  entered  Dartmouth  College.  Ho 
remained  there  four  year*,  completing  bin  college  courae  in  Auguat  j 
1801.  He  then  returned  to  Salisbury,  and  immediately  commenced 
his  law-studies  in  the  office  of  a  neighbouring  attorney  ;  but  not  long 
afterward  a,  in  order  to  Mailt  hia  elder  brother,  Exekiel  Webster,  to 
obtain  a  college  education,  he  took  charge  of  a  aobool  at  Fryeburg,  in 
the  State  of  Maine ;  and  while  thia  duty  occupied  him  by  day,  he  apent 
hia  evenings  in  copying  deeds  for  tho  registrar  of  the  county.  In 
September  1802  he  returned  to  the  attorney  "a  office  at  Saiiabury,  and 
there  remained  eighteen  months. 

In  Jnly  1804.  Daniel  Webster  removed  to  Boston,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Gore,  an  eminent  lawyer,  afterwards  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  whom  he  remained  eight  months,  etudying  chiefly  the 
common  law,  and  particularly  apceial  plradinz.  When  about  to  com- 
mence practioe  he  was  offered  the  situation,  which  had  becomo  vacant, 
of  cleric  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  Hlllaboroogb, 
New  Hampshire,  a  situation  to  which  a  largo  salary  waa  attached. 
By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gore,  and  in  opposition  to  the  with  of  bis  father, 
who  waa  a  judge  in  the  court,  he  rejected  tho  offer.  "  Once  a  clerk,"  i 
said  Mr.  Gore,  "and  always  a  clerk,  with  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  | 
higher  position."  Immediately  afterwards,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  he  i 
waa  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  Court  of  Common  Plea*  [ 
for  Suffolk  county,  when,  in  order  to  be  near  hia  father,  whose  health 
waa  then  infinn,  he  opened  an  office  at  Boscawen,  not  far  from  the 
paternal  residence.  Hia  father  died  in  1806.  In  May  1807,  be  waa 
admitted  aa  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  tho  Superior  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,  nnd  in  September  the  same  yrnr,  relinquishing  hia  office  to 
hia  brother  Exekiel,  ha  removed  to  Portsmouth,  which  waa  the  largest 
town  of  New  Hampshire  aa  well  a*  the  >eat  of  foreign  commerce. 
Kzekiel  Webster  continued  in  the  succeeaful  practice  of  tho  law  till 
1829,  when,  while  pleadirg  a  cause  in  tho  court  at  Concord,  he 
suddenly  fell  down,  and  expired  instantaneously. 

Daniel  Webater  remained  at  Portsmouth  nine  years.  His  practice, 
mostly  in  tho  circuit  courts,  waa  very  large,  but  by  no  means  lucra- 
tive. In  1803  be  married  his  first  wife,  by  whom  be  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  of  whom  only  one  son,  Fletcher  Webster,  survived 
hitn.  He  U  a  naval  officer  of  tho  port  of  Boston.  In  May  1813 
Daniel  Webster  took  bis  seat  in  congress  aa  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  party  of  New  Hampshire.  Placed  by  Mr.  Clay,  the  speaker, 
on  tbe  committee  of  foreign  afluirs,  he  made  bis  first  speech  in  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  June  10,  1813,  in  moving  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions on  tbe  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  In  a  great  fire  wbich  occurred 
at  Portsmouth  in  December  1813,  his  house,  furniture,  library,  and 
manuscript  collections,  were  all  destroyed.  In  August  1814  ho  was 
again  returned  as  a  representative  to  congress.  From  March  to  I 
December  ISIS  he  was  busily  engaced  in  the  practice  of  tho  law  at 
Plymouth,  whence,  in  August  1818,  after  the  adjournment  of  congress,  1 
ho  removed  to  Buston,  where  the  causa*  for  trial  were  of  higher 
importance  and  tho  piactioe  was  more  lucrative. 

Mr.  Webster  retired  from  congress  in  1S17.  He  had  purchased  an 
estate  of  about  2000  acres  at  Marsh&cld,  about  thirty  milea  from 
Boston,  and  hia  time  during  tbe  next  six  years  waa  partly  occupied 
witU  law-business  at  Boston  and  partly  with  the  cultivation  of  his 
estate  His  favourite  amusements  were  angling  in  tbe  streams  and 
fishing  in  hia  yacht.  At  tho  end  of  1  822  be  waa  again  elected  for 
Boston,  aa  be  waa  also  in  1821  and  1820.  In  1827  hU  first  wife  died. 
In  January  1828  he  took  bis  seat  in  the  senate  of  tbe  United  States, 
bavin*  heen  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  waa  a 
candidate  for  the  dignity  of  President  in  1836,  but  received  only  the 
twelve  votes  of  Massachusette.  In  tbe  spring  of  1839  he  visited 
Europe  for  the  first  snd  only  time  in  bis  life,  and  made  a  hasty  tour 
through  England,  Scotland,  and  France.  When  General  Harrison 
became  President  in  1641  Mr.  Webster  wsb  appointed  secretary  of ; 
state.  In  1842  he  negotiated  with  Lord  Ashburton  the  Oregon 
boundary,  snd  tbe  treaty  wbich  settled  that  question  between  Great 
Britaiu  and  the  United  States  was  ratified  August  20,  1842.  In  Msy 
1  H43  be  resigned  bis  situation  as  minister,  and  retired  to  private  life, 
but  was  again  elected  senator  in  1845.  He  opposed  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  l«4rt,  as  he  had  previously  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  In  1848  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  tbe  Presidency,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  On  the  death  of  General  Taylor  in  July  1850.  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  be  continued  to 
perform  the  duties  of  that  high  office  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  24,  1852,  at  bis  country  residence,  Marshfield. 

.Daniel  Webater,  aa  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a  lawyer,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  the  United  States  of  America  hare  produced. 
Aa  a  statesman  his  principles  were  founded  on  comprehensive  views 
and  a  wide  range  of  information,  legal,  constitutional,  and  historical, 
but  during  hi«  later  years  he  was  suspected  of  shaping  hi*  course  too 
geneniUy  with  a  view  to  the  presidency.  Ho  was  a  decided  Federalist. 
Ho  expressed  hia  belief  that  if  ever  the  union  of  the  States  should  be 
di««olved,  tbe  internal  peace,  tho  vigorous  growth,  tbe  prosperity  of 
the  States,  snd  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants,  would  bo  blighted  for 
ever ;  but  that  while  tbe  Union  endures,  all  else  of  trial  and  calamity 
moo.  »iv.  vou  vt. 


which  may  befal  the  nation  may  be  remedied  or  borne.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  American  orutor  of  his  day.  lii«  power  of  fixing 
the  attention  and  producing  an  overwhelming  effect  on  a  deliberative 
assembly  waa  unequalled.  His  style  was  generally  argumentative  and 
solid,  never  deficient  of  imagery  where  suitable,  hut  never  flowerr. 
Both  as  a  parliamentary  orator  and  a  pleader  hi*  speeches  wore  dis- 
tinguished by  extraordinary  clearness,  compactness,  and  condensation 
of  statement,  sound  logic,  and,  whsn  he  was  excited,  by  intense  ear- 
nestness or  vehemence.  '  The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,'  6  vols.  8vo, 
Boston,  1851,  consist  of  his  speeches  in  congress,  at  the  bar,  and  at 
public  meetings,  his  diplomatic  papers,  a  few  letters,  and  a  biographical 
Memoir  by  Edward  Evorett. 

WEBSTER,  JOHN,  like  many  of  his  great  dramatic  contempora- 
ries, has  left  few  authentic  records  of  his  career,  beyond  his  works. 
We  know  not  where  he  was  born  nor  wbere  ho  was  edueat  -d.  The 
earliest  notice  wo  find  of  him  is  in  the  papers  of  Henslowe,  wbere  bo 
is  mentioned  as  writing  play*  in  conjunction  with  Decker,  Drayton, 
Middleton,  Munday,  Chettlo,  Hey  wood,  and  Wentworth  Smith.  *  Tbe 
first  work  of  his  own  which  ho  published  «a  •  The  White  DoviL* 
This  waa  printed  in  1612.  In  1623  was  published  bis  other  great 
play  ' The  Duchess  of  Mai 8."  'Appiusand  Virginia'  was  printed  in 
1654.  These  are  the  works  upon  whioh  tbe  fame  of  Webster  i*  prin- 
cipally built :  and  certainly  they  exhibit  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
of  that  great  band  of  writers  who  rose  up  as  the  later  contemporaries 
and  the  successors  of  Shakapere.  His  pathos  is  occmionally  too 
laboured,  snd  his  command  over  pity  and  terror  is  carried  far  beyond 
the  region  of  pleasurable  emotion.  But  he  is  essentially  a  great  dra- 
matist, accomplishing  bis  purpose  with  a  terrible  earne<tne<s  whioh 
few  hsvs  equalled.  He  thus  S|>eaks  of  himself  in  the  address  to  the 
reader  prefixed  to  the  ■  White  Devil :'— "  To  those  who  report  I  was 
a  long  time  in  finishing  this  tragedy,  I  confess  I  do  not  write  with  a 
goose-quiU  winged  with  two  feathers;  and  if  they  will  needs  make  it 
my  fault,  I  must  answer  them  with  that  of  Euripides  to  Alcesiides,  a 
trai;io  writer  :  Alcestides  objecting  that  Euripides  had  only,  in  three 
days,  composed  three  verses,  whereas  himself  hsd  written  three 
hundred;  'Thou  tellcst  truth  (quoth  he),  but  here's  the  difference; 
thine  shall  only  bo  read  lor  three  days,  whereas  mine  shsll  continue 
three  agrs.' "  The  works  of  Webster  were  first  collected  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Dyce,  in  1830. 

WEBSTER,  NOAH,  LUD.,  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  in  Connec- 
ticut, U.  a,  on  the  16th  of  October  1768,  and  waa  descended  from 
John  Webster,  who,  having  being  one  of  ths  original  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts  by  whom  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  founded,  wss 
afterwsrda  governor  of  the  state  in  the  year  1656.  Noah  Webster 
entered  Yale  College  in  1774;  in  1777  he  was  withdrawn  for  a  time 
from  hia  studies  by  joining  the  military  service  under  the  command  of 
his  father,  who  was  captain  in  the  Alarm  List,  during  Burgoync's  ex- 
pedition from  Canada;  but  notwithstanding  this  interruption  he  took 
his  degree  with  groat  distinction  the  following  year.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1781 ;  but,  instead  of  following  tbe  profession  of  ths  law, 
he  engaged  in  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  opening  at  Goshen,  New 
York,  a  school,  which  he  named  'The  Farmers'  Hsll  Academy.'  His 
'  First  part  of  a  grammatical  institute  of  tbe  English  Grammar,'  pub- 
lished at  Hartford  in  1783,  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  elementary 
works  produced  by  him,  all  of  whioh  were  well  received  and  were 
generally  admitted  to  be  much  superior  to  any  that  his  native  country 
had  previously  possessed.  He  also  howover  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  political  questions  of  tbe  time,  both  by  his  '  Skctchec 
of  American  Policy,'  published  in  1784,  and  his  other  writings  in  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  federalism,  and  by  tbe  establishment  in  1793 
of  a  daily  nawspaper  in  New  York.  In  17W8  he  removed  to  New- 
haven,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Ufa  His  great  work,  and 
that  which  bas  chiefly  made  bis  name  known  in  this  country,  hi*  '  New 
and  complete  Dictionary  of  tbe  English  language,'  waa  be^un  in  1807, 
and  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1828.  This  work,  whioh  bas 
been  since  several  times  reprinted,  is  a  performance  of  great  labour 
and  care,  and  was  perhaps  more  precise  in  its  explanations  than  any 
previous  English  dictionaries.  Its  etymological  portion  however  is 
more  ingenious  and  showy  than  really  leaned  or  profound.  Dr. 
Webster,  whose  degree  of  I.L.D.,  was  bestowed  upon  htm  by  the 
Faculty  of  Yale  College  in  1824,  died  at  Newhaven,  May  28,  1843. 

•WEBSTER,  THOMAS,  R.A.,  was  born  in  Pimlico.  London. 
March  20,  1800.  His  father,  who  was  in  the  household  of  George  II  I., 
took  him  while  yet  a  child  to  Windsor,  and  had  him  educated  iu  St. 
George's  Chapel,  with  a  view  to  hia  becoming  a  chorister.  This  int  n- 
tion  was  however  ultimately  abandoned,  and  the  youth  was  permitted 
to  follow  bis  own  bent.  In  1820  he  entered  tbe  Koyal  Aradnny  s*  a 
student,  and  in  1625,  he  carried  off  the  first  prise  for  painting.  His 
first  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery  in  1 825,  '  Rebels 
shooting  a  Prisoner,'  was  decide dy  successful.  In  1828  hi*  'Gun- 
powder Plot'  obtained  a'  good  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  and  pictures  in  which  children  were  tbe  actors  continu-d  to 
sppear  in  tbe  exhibitions  of  the  Academy,  the  British  Institution,  aud 
tho  Society  of  British  Artists. 

In  1841  Mr.  Webster  waa  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  same  year  appeared  his  ■  Frown,'  snd  '  Smile,'  which  have 
been  rendered  so  familiar  by  the  Art  Union  Engravings,  nnd  his 
admirable  'Boy  and  many  Friends.'    His  position  was  now  secured. 
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He  had  cho»en  for  himself  an  original  and  cheerful  byepath  in  art, 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Wilkic—  at  tbl*  U«nn  well  worn  by  a  crowd 
of  follower* — and  one  that  led  a*  rarely  at  id  not  lens  quickly  io  English 
hornet  Webster'*  chief  object  was  to  observe  and  delineate  that 
moat  mirthful,  wilful,  and  chairgeful  of  animal*  the  English  School- 
boy, and  he  ha*  with  hearty  goodwill  and  unflagging  tpirit  pursued  it 
to'the  preeent  time— hia  other  picture*  beinjt  evidently  only  subsidiary 
to  hi*  main  purpO'S,  »  mere  variation  of  the  theme,  or  a  littlo  tem- 
porary change  of  study.  Since  hu  election  into  the  Academy  (bo 
became  lt.A.  in  1810)  hi*  priucipal  pictuiea  have  all  boon  exhibited 
lh<re.  The  following  i*  a  list  of  them: — '  Tho  Grandmother,'  'The 
Impenitent,'  and  'Going  to  School,'  in  1S42:  '  Sickness  and  Health,' 
a  work  of  great  beauty,  in  ISIS  ;  '  Portrait*  of  Mr.  and  Mr*  Webster,' 
•Tho  Violet  Seller,'  and  'The  Pedl»r.'  in  1814  ;  'The  I>arae'i  School,' 
in  1*45;  'Please  remember  the  Grotto.'  and  '  Ooodnight,'  in  1846  ; 
'A  Village  Choir,'  and  •  Instruction.'  io  1847  ;  'The  internal  economy 
of  Dotbeboys'  Hall,'  and  'A  Rubber,'  one  of  hi*  beat  works,  in  184S; 
'A  See-saw.'  and  'A  Slide,'  hi*  masterpiece,  in  1S4»;  'A  study  from 
Nature,'  'A  Cherry-seller.'  'A  Peasant's  Home,'  and  'A  Farm  Honae 
Kitchen,'  in  1SS0;  'A  Chimney  Corner,'  and  ' Attraction,'  in  1861  ; 
'A  School  Play  ground,'  'A.  B.  C  and  'A  Letter  from  the  Colonic*,' 
in  1852;  'A  Dame'*  School,'  in  1853;  'A  Villagers  Offering,'  'A 
Breakfast  Party,'  and  •  Peasant  Children,'  in  ISfit  ;  'Spring-,'  tmd  'A 
Race,'  in  1655  ;  '  Hide  and  Seek,"  in  1856;  '  The  Tempter,'  Ac,  186". 

Few  English  painter*  are  so  generally  popular  a*  Webster.  His 
picture*  are  invsriubly  a  centre  of  attraction  in  the  exhibition  room, 
anil  in  the  picture  gallery.  The  subject*  are  always  such  as  appeal 
to  the  common  feehr.gs.  Every  ono  like*  to  watch  scbnol-boy«  in  real 
life,  and  he  selects  the  incidont*  which  ore  looked  at  with  tnost 
pleasure .  He  ia  a  tliorougbly  genial  observer.  Every  thing  he  doe*  i* 
marked  by  good  feeling,  kindue»s,  and  heartiness.  There  it  a  sense 
of  enjoyment  about  hi*  pictures  which  i*  irre»i»til  le.  Hia  humonr  i» 
•onuinr,  and  unstrained,  dashed  »nmetimea  aiih  a  toooh  of  pathos, — 
tonsibility  to  which  ia  a  never-failing  accompaniment  of  true  humour 
— and  heightened  (.ccaaionolly  by  a  bit  of  bruad  farce.  In  hia  repre- 
sentations of  adi  lt  life  he  i*  scarcely  leaa  happy  than  among  children, 
indeed  in  the  briefest  liat  of  hia  matterwork*  it  would  be  neoeesary  to 
include  too  '  Village  Choir,'  a  picture  that  Hogarth  would  have 
rejoiced  in.  and  *  A  Rubber  at  Whist,*  one  which  Wilkie  might  have 
envied.  Still  it  is  aa  a  painter  of  riotous  school  boy*,  that  he  ia  moat 
memorable,  and  his  famous  '  Slide  '  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotton  by 
any  visitor  to  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1649,  or  to  tind  in  its  way  a 
rival  among  English  pictuiea.  Of  Mr.  Welister'a  technical  meriti  we 
havo  littlo  need  to  say  anything.  Unlet*  they  had  been  of  a  high 
order,  the  keenest  humour  aud  the  hapi  le  t  fancies.  mu«*.  have  failed 
to  raise  him  to  his  present  position.  He  draw*  admirably  ;  tella  hia 
stories  in  tho  clearest  manner;  always  disposes  his  figures  so  as  to 
produce  a  ploaeina  arrangement  of  line*,  and  lie ht  and  abadow ;  and 
colours  brightly  and  harmoniously  :  but  he  reraista  in  painting  thinly 
and  with  an  ill-filled  pencil,  and  so  instead  of  presenting  a  rich, 
forcible,  and  riant  appearance,  consonant  with  their  true  character, 
his  pictures  at  the  first  glance  often  havo  a  cold  and  poor  appearance. 
Tho  Vernon  collection  contains  two  pictur  *  by  Mr.  Webster,  '  The 
Truant,"  and  'A  Dame'*  School ;'  and  in  the  Sheepshanks'  nailery  tho 
ration  posaesaes  six  of  his  work*,  including  tho  admirablo  '  Village 
Choir'  and  'Si.knesa  and  Health.' 

WEDEL.  UEOKO  WOLFGANG,  was  born  on  tho  12th  of  Novem- 
ber 1645,  at  Gotten  in  Ltisatia,  where  hi*  father  was  a  Protestant 
minister.  His  early  studies  were  pursued  at  the  college  of  hia  native 
place,  from  whence  ho  was  sent  to  Jena,  where,  after  having  taken  big 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  graduated  in  medioine.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished whilst  a  student  for  his  knowledge  of  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, aa  well  aa  fur  hia  poetical  power*.  After  taking  his  degree  in 
medicine  at  Jena,  he  vuited  other  universities  for  the  sake  of  improve- 
ment, and  then  commenced  the  practice  of  hi*  profession  at  Gotha. 
Hero  he  remained  till  1673,  when  he  was  invited  to  HU  tho  chair  of 
medicine  at  Jeua.  He  occupied  this  chair  for  upwanls  of  fifty  years, 
and  died  on  the  <Uh  of  September  1721.  Few  men  have  loft  behind 
them  more  works  than  Wcdel,  nnd  among  a  nation  of  laborious 
writer*  he  was  one  of  the  mo«t  laborious.  He  published  several 
■IMuut  work*  in  various  departments  of  medical  science,  and  upwards 
of  three  hundred  academical  dissertation*.  A'.l  hia  works  dispDy 
t,reat  research  as  well  as  learning.  Ho  was  not  only  a  good  classical 
scholar,  having  had  it  in  oonteraplation  at  one  time  to  publish  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  ftible,  but  ho  wo*  well  verted  in  Oriental  literature, 
especially  the  Arabic.  In  hia  medical  opinions  ho  was  a  disciide  of 
Van  Helmont  and  Sylvius,  and  he  adopted  without  enquiry  the  absurd 
opinions  of  these  writes  on  the  action  of  medicines.  Amid  tho 
immense  mass  of  his  writings  there  is  tuuoh  curious  and  interesting 
matter,  but  h  a  mind  was  too  inoch  occupied  with  the  opinions  of  others 
to  have  any  of  his  own.  so  that  hu  influence  has  been  much  less 
than  many  whose  writing*  do  not  amount  to  a  tithe  of  those  whieh 
be  producer).  He  had  a  Urge  private  practice,  and  was  remarkable  for 
hia  kindness  t  >  th«  poor  and  his  punctuality  in  all  public  matters,  to 
much  so  that  all  his  biographers  express  surprise  at  the  great  amount 
of  his  labours.  He  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  men  of  hit  day. 
He  was  a  member  of  tho  Leopoldine  Academy,  under  the  name  of 
.,'  and  «!..>  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin  aud  many 


other  losrned  societies.  Ho  was  first  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  and  also  to  tho  Elector  of  Me.yeo.ee:  and  in  16ul  h*  wiu 
created  a  count-p  datlue,  and  made  an  imperial  counsellor.  He  was 
married  for  the  third  time  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  hod  several 
children  by  this  marriage.  He  died  suddenly  from  dn  ase  of  the 
heart,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  hts  age.  Although  a  voluminous 
writer,  ho  was  net  in  advance  of  hi*  age  in  sclentifja  acquir-menu. 
It  i*  not  therefore  a  matter  of  surprise  tbet  h-  was  a  believer  in 
astrology,  on  art  which  ho  pursued  with  much  seaL 

The  following  are  tome  of  Wedcls  numerous  work*: — '  Oplologia,' 
Jena,  4 to,  1574;  '  Exercitationc*  Pathologies?,'  Jena,  4to,  166,"i;  *Dj 
Medigamentorum  Facnltatibus  cagnoseendis  ct  applicandi*  Llnri  Duo.' 
Jena,  4to,  1078.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  English.  '  l>-< 
Medicamentorum  Compo-itioue  cxternpoifcnta  ad  unim  hodicrnu:.i 
accommodate,-  Jena.  4to,  1678. 

Wedel  had  teveral  tons,  who  were  distinguished  men  in  the  mcdicr.l 
profession.  Ens  est  Wkdix  wis  bom  In  1071,  aud  di.  -d  io  1709.  I|« 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  lie  puldi»hcd  a  worit  on  the 
diteti'os  of  orators,  '  De  Morbis  Concionatonim,"  winch  went  through 
two  oditiont.  JoliASs  Adouii  Wxiiel  was  tho  successor  of  his 
father,  and  was  born  in  10L'5.  He  has  also  written  a  largo  number  of 
works,  the  chief  of  them  academical  dissertation'. 

WEDGWOOD.  JOSIAH,  wns  born  on  the  12th  of  July  1730,  at 
Burslrm.  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  fattier,  Thomas  Wedgwood,  and 
tome  other  members  of  his  family,  were  engaged  io  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  ;  a  branch  of  industry  then  in  so  very  imperfect  a  sta:e 
that,  independent  of  the  supply  of  porcelain  from  China  for  the  u-o  of 
the  higher  classes,  Knglaud  irnimrtcd  largo  quantities  of  porcelain  an  ! 
various  kinds  of  earthenware  from  France,  Holland,  and  Germauy, 
for  domestic  use.  His  education  was  very  limited  ;  and  the  low  social 
position  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprung  is  implied,  rather  than 
distinctly  expressed,  by  the  local  historian,  Simeon  Shaw,  who  remarks 
that  "aoorcely  any  person  in  llursl-m  learned  more  than  mere  reading 
tnd  writing  until  about  1750,  when  some  individuals  endowed  the 
free-school  for  inttrooting  youth  to  read  the  Bible,  write  a  fair  hand, 
and  know  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic."  The  little  opportunity 
that  Wedgwood  bad  for  self  improvement  is  further  indicated  bv  to 
circumstance  stated  by  Shaw,  that  at  the  »ge  of  eleveu  year*  Jostah 
worked  in  his  elder  brother's  pottery  as  a  (Ar&wcr,  hit  lather  (wring 
already  dead.  The  email  pox,  which  left  an  incurable  lameness,  in  his 
right  leg,  so  as  afterwards  to  require  amputation,  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  the  potter's  wheel.  After  a  time  he  left  Huraletn,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  a  person  named  Harrison,  at  Stoke ;  and 
during  this  partaerahip,  which  was  soon  disaulved,  hia  talent  for  the 
production  of  ornamental  pottery  U  said  to  have  first  developed  itself. 
He  then  became  connected  with  a  person  named  Wheildon,  with  whom 
he  manufactured  knife-handles  in  imitation  of  agate  and  tortotceshell, 
melon  table-plates,  green  pickle  leaves,  and  finular  articles.  Wheildon 
however  was  deriving  considerable  profit  from  other  departments  of 
the  pottery  business,  and  woa  unwilling  to  embark  in  tho  new  branches 
for  which  Wedgwood  had  so  great  a  predilection.  Wedgwood  therefore 
returned  to  Burslem  in  175U,  and  set  up  for  himself,  iu  a  small  thatched 
manufactory,  where  ho  continu*  d  to  make,  such  ornamental  article*  a< 
are  mentioned  above.  His  business  being  prosperous,  he  soon  took  u 
second  manufactory,  where  ho  made  white  stone  ware,  and  a  third,  at 
which  woa  produced  the  improved  cream-coloured  ware  by  which  ho 
gained  ao  much  celebrity.  Of  the  new  cream-coloured  ware,  Wedgwood 
presanted  some  articles  to  Queen  Charlotte,  who  thereupon  ordered  a 
com  plete  table  service,  and  woa  »o  pleased  with  it*  execution  aB  to  appoint 
him  her  potter.  Wedgwood  opened  a  warehouse  in  the  metropidia,  at 
which  tho  productions  of  hi*  ingenuity  might  be  freely  inspected,  and  in 
his  partner,  Mr.  Bentley,  who  managed  the  Londou  business,  ho  found 
a  valuable  coadjutor,  whose  extensive  knowledge  in  msny  deportments 
of  literature  and  science,  aud  acquaintance  with  many  eminent  patrons 
of  art,  groatly  assisted  him  in  the  higher  branched  of  his  manufacture, 
and  especially  in  obtaining  the  loau  of  specimeus  of  sculpture,  va«  *>, 
cameos,  intaglio*,  medallions,  and  seals,  suitable  for  Imitation  by  some 
of  tho  processes  he  hod  introduced.  Some  perxoos  iutruxted  to  him 
Valuable  lots  of  oriental  porcelain  for  the  like  purpose;  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  lent  specimens  of  ancient  art  from  Hereulancum.  of  whico 
Wedgwood's  ingenious  workmen  produced  the  mod  occunite  and 
beautiful  copies.  While  Wedgwood  was  prosecuting  these  brandies 
of  his  art,  tho  Portlaud  or  Ratbcrinl  Vuse  was  offered  for  sale,  an  ), 
that  many  person*  to  whom  the  original  wail  unattainable 
be  willing  to  pay  a  handsome  price  fur  a  good  imitation  of  it 
ho  endeavoured  to  purchase  it,  aud  fur  tome  time  continued  to  offer 
an  advance  upon  each  bidding  of  the  Ducbee*  of  Portland,  until  at 
length,  his  motive  being  ascertained,  he  was  offered  de  loan  of  the 
vase  on  condition  of  withdrawing  hia  opposition,  and  consequently  tho 
duche»s  became  the  purchaser,  at  the  prica  of  eighteen  hundred 
guineas.  Shaw  states  that  Wedgwood  sold  tho  fifty  copio*  whieh  h  j 
subsequently  executed  at  fifty  guinea*  each,  but  that  bis  expenditure 
in  producing  thorn  is  iuid  to  have  exceeded  the  amount  ot  the  turn 
thus  obtained.  According  to  Allan  Cunningham'*  '  Li\o*  of  the  mo't 
eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects'  (vc.L  ill.,  t<. 
Flaxman  was  one  of  the  artiste  employed  by  Wedgwood  iu  tijo  pre- 
paration of  models  for  the  beautiful  works  of  art  which  he  was  the 
first,  in  modern  times,  to  execute  in  potter}-.    By  numerous  expert- 
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romts  upon  var>r>u«  kind*  of  elsy  an!  colouring  subitiucje«,  bo  •  .it'- 
ll i-tlnl  iu  pro  Ui.in;-  tin-  hi  j.-I  delicto  cmeM,  medallions,  and  minia- 
ture I  '••  cm  of  -n  i'|.iori",  in  n  mb-tance  io  extremely  hard,  and  *o  wjII 
adapted  tn  resi«t  atl  urlinary  cau-ejof  de.-truction  or  injury,  that  they 
ap|  ear  likely  to  exceed  even  the  brouze*  of  autiquity  iu  durability. 

by  him  wm  that  of  painting  oa 


articles,  without  tbe  glo«y  appearance  of  ordinary 
painting  on  porcelain  or  earthenware ;  an  art  which  was  practised  by 
the  ancient  Etruscan*,  but  which  appear*  to  have  born  lust  since  tbo 
time  of  Pliny.  The  indestructibility  of  ,ouie  of  bis  wares  rendered 
them  extremely  valuable  for  the  formation  of  chemical  vessel*,  par- 
ticularly those  exposed  to  the  action  of  acids.  The  fauio  of  bia  opera- 
tions was  such  that  hU  works  at  Burelem,  and  subsequently  at  Ktruria, 
a  village  erected  by  htm  near  Newcaatie-uud^-rLyme,  and  to  which  ho 
entirely  removed  in  1771.  became  a  point  of  attraction  to  numorom 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  result  of  Wedgwood's  talent  and  energy  not  only  obtained  for 
him  extensive  patronage  and  an  atnp'.o  fortune  but  wero  alao  of  tbo 
highest  imporUnce  to  tho  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  Almon 
observes  tbat  bis  now  warea,  hia  linpr>vol  forms  and  chute  style  of 
decorsHon,  and  the  jii'lgmcut  displayed  in  all  hi*  productions,  which 
wero  chiefly  executed  by  artist*  of  bia  own  forming,  turned  the  current 
iu  tbia  branch  of  commerce,  wbilo  the  national  taste  was  improved, 
and  ita  reputation  raised  in  foreign  oountiie*.  Iu  evidence  before  a 
cutntuitlco  »f  the  I  (mum  of  Couituous,  iu  17si,  Wedgwood  ttated  that 
fr  in  IS.bOO  to  20,<,'U0  person*  were  then  employed  in  the  district 
called  the  1'utleiie*,  ami  u.ueh,  greater  numbers  in  digging  coals  for 
them,  ami  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  England,  arid  even  Ireland, 
in  raidng  and  preparing  frits  and  clay  for  tbo  earthenware  manu- 
facture ;  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  those  material*  being  annually  con- 
veyed to  Staffordshire  by  coasting  and  inland  navigation.  The  im- 
portance of  the  manufacture  which  he.  bad  so  materially  as-isted  in, 
raWiug  to  this  prosperous  state  is  further  illustrated  by  the  statement 
tliat  although  many  of  tho  states  of  Europe  had  prohibited  the  admis- 
sion of  British  earthenware,  and  oth-r*  had  1  jaded  it  with  intolerable 
duties,  Sve-iixtba  of  the  quantity  made  were  exported.  Wedgwood's 
success  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  improved  potteries  in  various. 
parU  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  oa  well  aa  in  several  places  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Iu  addition  to  the  attention  bestowed  by  Wedgwood  upon  the 
manufacture  with  which  he  has  inseparably  connected  bis  name,  he 
des-rves  remembrance  for  the  public  spirit  displayed  by  kim  in  the 
encouragement  of  various  useful  schemes.  By  hia  exertions  aud  the 
engineering  skill  of  Brindloy  a  navigable  coniuiunicatiou  between  the 
eastern  and  western  coast  of  the  i»land  was  completed,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Trent  aud  Mersey  Canal,  for  which  he  cut  the  first  slod  ou 
tbo  17tb  of  July  1706,  and  which  waa  completed  in  1770.  By  means 
of  tins  undertaking  water-communication  was  established  between  the 


of  painting. --in  history,  portrait,  animal,  landscape,  and  marine  paint- 
in;,  lie  painted  iu  lar^e  and  iu  small,  and  waa  remarkably  rapid  in 
his  execution.  In  a  single  summer's  day  be  painted  throe  half  length 
poitr.iits  of  tho  mi*  of  life,  with  accessories.  Some  of  his  small 
pictures  arc  very  highly  finished,  but  his  largo  work'*  hsvemore  merit, 
IIo  w.ia  on  i  of  tl.e  boat  p.uuter*  of  birds  of  th«  Dutch  school.  Hou- 
brakcu  mentions  as  an  historical  piece  of  great  merit  by  Weeninx,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  commonly  cilled  'T  Pissend  Jongetj*:  it  baa  been 
engraved  iu  mezzotint  by  N.  Verkolje.  There  is  a  clevor  etching  of 
Weeniux  in  Houhraken's  work,  after  a  portrait  by  Bart,  vander  Heist. 

WEENINX,  JAN.  called 'the  Voting,' was  the  son  and  pupil  of 
Jan  Baptist  Weeniux,  and  painted  in  the  same  style  and  the  earns 
subject*  as  hia  father,  whum  however  he  excelled  in  bunliug  aud 
Bportiuj;  picc-s.  an  1  also  surpassed  in  colouring.  He  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  in  16s 1,  and  after  spending  some  years  iu  the  service  of 
tho  elector  Johu  William  of  the  I'talx,  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  died  there  Sept.  J  >,  17l!>.  ii„  finite!  .ill  his  works  with  Kreat 
core.  Many  of  hi*  works  are  in  I'MgUud.  The  Nationd  Callery 
possesses  a  good  example  of  his  pencil,  •  1  >,• i  U  lanio  and  Dn^.'  Kn.'JaS 

WEIDLER,  JollANN  FRIEDRICH,  wa«  born  at  Uros-Neuhauson 
in  Thuriugia,  April  23,  1CD1,  and  died  at  Wittenberg,  Novemh-r  30, 
1755.  He  mccs  ned  Wolff  in  tho  chair  of  iuatbem»tic»  at  the  latter 
place  in  17-1.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  work*,  of  some  of  which 
the  bare  mention  will  be  sufficient:  as,  '  Instilii'ioucs  Mathematics.' 
Wittenberg,  2  vols.  Svo,  171 S,  reprinted  five  tiuic«  at  lea«t ;  •  Do 
Cbaraeteribu*  Xunjerorum  Vulgaribua,'  Wittenberg.  *to,  1727  tthU  is 
by  J.  F.  aud  G--or^o  l:u:na»uel  Wciiler);  '  Traetatua  de  Machini* 
Hydraulici*,-  Wittenberg.  4to,  172>  and  17JI5;  •  Instil utio  ie-  Uo .- 
nietria  SubUnanwr.'  Wittenberg,  17il  (2nd  cd);  4  lu*ti;utioue* 
Asironomiic,'  Wittenberg.  *lo,  1751. 

The  memory  of  Wei  Uer  is  now  preserved  by  two  useful  works,  the 
'Historia  Astronomim,'  Wittenberg,  ilo.  17*1,  aud  tho  4  lUbliographia 
Astronomica,"  Wittenberg,  4to,  1755,  of  which  the  latter  also  contain* 
supplements  to  the  former.  Tbo  bUtory  of  axtrouomy  wat,  at  tbe 
time  it  was  published,  tbe  moat  regular,  most  learned,  aud  m  >st  accu- 
rate history  of  a  siugle  science  which  lutd  ever  been  published ;  it  is 
Ur  this  day  a  very  convenient  book  of  reference,  ami  tho  more  so  as  it 
rather  should  be  called  the  annals  of  astronomers  than  the  history  of 
astronomy.  The  second  work  was  taken  entire  by  Lalande  into  his 
'  Bibliographic  Astronomique,1  by  which  work  it  is  therefore  sup- 
planted, except  for  the  supplements. 

WEINBUENNEK,  Fltli.DUICH,  one  of  the  mo%t  eminent  Qerman 
architect*  of  hi*  time,  waa  bom  November  »th,  17C«,  at  Carltruhe, 
where  his  father  was  a  carps  titer  and  builder.  Losing  his  fsther 
before  his  future  destination  was  Gxcd,  his  studies  wero  rather  irregu- 
lar, he  being  directed  only  by  tbe  advice  of  bis  brother,  who  waa  some 
years  older  than  himself.  Having  obtained  from  him  sufficient  insight 
into  matte ra  of  practical  routine,  Weiubreuner  oomtuencod  biaartwtkad 
4  Wanderjahre'  in  the  spring  of  17jS,  and  set  out  for  Zurich,  where  he 


pottery  district  of  3t*Sbrd»biro  and  the  ahorcs  of  Devonshire,  Dorset-  4  Wanderjahre'  in  the  spring  of  17jS,  and  set  out  for  Zurich 
•biro,  and  Kent,  when**  aotne  of  the  materials  of  tho  manufacture  remained  a  coariderable-  time,  in  consequence  of  being  I 
are  derived  ;  while  the  greatest  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  ex-    superintend  some  timber  constructions.     He  then  went  on, 


portatioti  of  the  finished  article*.  Wedgwood  alao  planned  and  carried 
into  execution  a  turopiko-road,  ten  mile*  in  length,  through  the  Pot- 
teries. He  was  the  founder  aud  one  of  tbe  principal  leaders  of  tho 
association  called  4  The  General  Chamber  of  tho  Manufacturers  of  Great 
ilritain,'  instituted  in  consequence  of  Mr.  l'itt's  propositions,  in  the 
yar  1786,  for  adjusting  tho  commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  lrelaud ;  an  association  by  whose  prompt  and  energetic 
interference  moat  serious  evils  were  averted  from  the  manufacturing 
interest*  of  this  country,  and  whoso  proceeding*  upon  the  subsequent 
occa-ioii  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Franco,  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Almon's  'Anecdotes,'  contain  some  curious  inform*Uon  respect- 
ing British  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry. 

We  tgwood  was  a  fellow  of  both  the  Koyal  Society  and  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  contributed  some  papers  to  the  4  Philosophical 
Transactions.'  In  private  character  he  is  said  to  have  been  exemplary, 
and  to  have  made  the  most  liberal  use  of  the  ample  means  which  his 
successful  and  honourable  career  placed  at  hia  disposal.  He  died  at 
Etrur.a,  where  he  bad  erected  a  handsome  mansion,  as  well  aa  m%nu- 

fnetori's  aud  residences  for  his  workmen,  on  the  3rd  of  January  1795. 

(See '  Life  «>f  Wedgwood,'  by  Mia*  Moteyartl,  2  vols.  8vo.  184.1-60.1 

WKESINX,  JAN  BAPTIST,  called  'the  Old,'  a  distinguished 
Dutch  painter,  was  the  sou  of  Jan  Weeoinx,  an  architect  of  Amster- 
dam, where  he  waa  born  in  1621,  but  be  lo.it  his  father  when  very 
young.  He  was  (list  apprenticed  by  his  mother  to  a  bookseller,  but 
lie  so  peraeveriugly  ueglected  everything  except  drawing,  that  hi* 
mother  plaoed  him  first  with  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Jan  Micker,  and 
then  with  Abraham  biocniaart  at  Utrecht,  with  whom  he  soon  made 
great  progress;  he  studied  afterwards  two  year*  with  Nicola*  Mojert, 
and  acquired  his  style  of  execution  perfectly.  At  tbe  age  of  eighteen 
Weeniux  married  the  daughter  of  tbe  landscape-painter  Giles  Hon- 
dekoeter,  the  grandfather  of  Melchior  Hondckocter.  Four  yean  after 
bis  marriage  be  went  alone  to  Home,  intending  to  remain  only  a 
short  time  there;  but  bis  own  inclination,  and  the  many  order*  he 
received  from  the  cardinal  Pam'ili  aud  others,  prolonged  his  stay 
tbcre  to  four  yeans  when  be  was  coiiijelled  by  tho  importunities  of 
la*  wile  -ind  friouds  to  return  to  Holland.  He  uied  at  Utrecht  in  1660, 
a^.  d  only  thirty-nine.    Weeninx  excelled  in 


hia  engagements  would  permit,  to  Vicuna,  and  after  examining  the 
architectural  monuments  of  that  capital,  he  proceeded  to  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  brothers  Genolti,  archi- 
tects of  considerable  repute,  who  urged  him  to  visit  ItaJy,  and  he 
accordingly  set  out  for  Rome  in  June  1792,  in  company  with  Carstens 
[Causn.^s,  Asms  Jacob],  and  another  young  artist  named  Cabot. 

At  Home,  Weinbrenner  soon  became  consciou*  that,  in  order  to 
prove,  a  profitable  one,  the  study  be  had  imposed  upon  himself  required 
system  and  perseverance,  and  alao  more  historical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge  than  he  then  possessed  The  time  that  was  not  occupied 
in  examining  and  drawing  buildings  waa  devoted  to  literary  research 


ig  lor  uis  tnienw.  ivetiu-:*  oeing  almost  immc-autciy 
inspector,'  ho  had  early  opportunities  of  displaying 
ability  in  the  erectiou  of  tbe  new  aynagoguo  and  one 
lausiona.    Notwithstanding  this  favourable  commeace- 


mining  and  drawing  buildings  waa  devoted  to  literary  i 
aud  books;  yet  not  entirely,  for  the  state  of  his  finances  compelled 
him  to  earn  something  to  provide  for  hi*  immediate  wants,  which  he 
did  by  giving  instruction  in  architecture.  Many  s; rangers  of  distinc- 
tion then  at  Rome  took  lessons  of  him,  and,  among  ttu>  rest,  Princo 
Augustus  of  England  (the  late  Duke  of  Sussex).  Weinbrenner  re- 
mained at  Rome  tdl  17l»7,  with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  interval 
■pent  by  him  at  Naples.  On  returning  to  CarUruhe,  he  found  a  very 
promising  opening  for  hi*  talents.  Besides  being  almost  immediately 
appointed  "  Bau-inspector,' 

or  two  private  i 

ment,  be  gave  up  hi*  appointment  two  year*  afterwards,  and  went  to 
settle  at  Strasbourg,  where  hi*  wife'*  relations  (Margarvtb*  Arnold, 
whom  be  bad  shortly  before  married)  resided,  and  were  many  of  them 
attiata.  The  change  however  proved  an  imprudent  one ;  Strasbourg 
became  menaced  by  hostilities,  and  he  found  himself  without  other 
occupation  or  resource  than  teaching  a  few  pupils.  At  this  juncture 
he  wo*  invited  by  the  Hanoverian  government,  through  tbe  recom- 
mendation of  Prince  Augustus,  to  inspect  and  improve  the  prison*  of 
tbat  country,  but  being  iuvite  t  to  rosume  hia  former  appointment  at 
Oarbn-uhe,  though  the  immediate  emoluments  wero  inconaid.  rable— 
not  abovo  a  quart-r  of  what  be  would  have  had  at  Hanover— he  resolved 
to  accept  it,  a*  there  seemed  to  be  upon  the  whole  a  fairer  prospect  uf 
bis  signalising  himself  in  bis  profession.  Nor  bad  he  reason  afterward* 
to  repent  of  the  choice  he  made,  for  from  that  i 
employed  on  various  improvement*  and  embellishments  in  tbe  < 
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of  Baden  and  other  parts  of  it*  territory.  At  Carlsrube  alone  he 
erected  niauy  buildings,  among  other*  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
tbe  Lutherau  church,  theatre,  Ettliuger  gate,  Standeahaus,  inuacum, 
mint,  Hochberg  palace;  and  at  Baden  the  '  Conversation*  baus '  or 
awwtnbly  room*,  batha,  and  '  Autiuuilateu-halle,'  or  muaeutu,  Ac,  be- 
side* the  Leopold  summer  palace,  and  various  private  house*  and 
smaller  building*.  Uf  churches,  mansions,  villas,  Ac.  erected  or 
deigned  by  him  in  other  placca  within  the  territory  of  Baden,  the 
number  in  very  considerable  ;  and  there  are  several  by  him  in  other 
tuu-ts  of  Geruiiiny-- Leipzig,  Strasbourg,  Gdttingen,  and  Duaacldorf. 
Bring  to  uuuirrDin,  bis  work*  display  various  dogrces  of  merit 
according  to  the  respective  opportunities  afforded  him;  but  taken 
collectively  they  manifest  a  great  improvement  in  style,  with  individu- 
ality of  character,  and  fresh  and  clever  combinations,  iostead  of  the 
i  of  design.  He  applied  himself  to  bia  art  with  higher 
i  of  it  than  were  thon  entertained  among  his  countrymen,  and 
diffused  a  similar  feeling  for  it  through  the  next  generation  of  the 
profession,  having  reared  up  to  it  a  great  number  of  those  who  now 
rank  high  among  the  living  architects  of  Germany  Nor  was  his 
instruction  confined  to  them  exclusively,  for  he  published  a  variety  of 
treatises  on  diffeieot  brauchea  of  architectural  study,  namely,  two  on 
the  orders  of  architecture,  •  Zeichnuugslehre,'  1810;  '  Uptik,'  1811; 
•  Perapectivtehre,'  1817  2*;  '  Ueber  Form  und  Schonbeit,'  1819; 
'  Ueber  Architektonische  Verzierungen,'  1S20,  Ac  ,  besides  a  work  on 
theatres,  and  a  variety  of  papers  on  architectural  and  artlalioal  topics 
in  the  •Morgeablatt-  and  other  literary  journals.  Though  varied, 
his  application  to  his  professional  pursuits  and  atudiea  continued 
uninterrupted  almost  to  tho  very  last;  for  although  his  health  had 
begun  to  bo  impaired  some  time  before,  he  was  taken  off  somewhat 
suddenly,  March  1st,  It '-6,  alter  enjoying  the  society  of  some  friends 
on  vhe  preceding  evening. 

(Friedrich  V  einbrenner,  von  Aloys  Schreiber.l 
WEISS,  CHRISTIAN  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Leipzig,  on  February 
20,  1780.  After  receiving  a  rarrful  education  in  the  classical  schools 
and  the  University  of  Leipzig,  he  proceeded  to  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Freiha-rg,  where  he  became  one  of  Werner's  most  distinguished  scholars, 
lie  then  travelled,  visiting  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  south  of  Franco, 
and  in  Pari,  attended  the  lectures  of  Hatty.  On  bis  return,  he  passed 
his  examination,  and  in  1S08  was  made  professor  of  physics  in  tho 
University  of  Leipzig.  In  1811  he  removed  to  that  of  Berlin  as  prc- 
f<s*or  of  mineralogy,  and  he  is  also  director  of  the  mineral  collec- 
tion in  that  city,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
1813  he  published  an  essay, '  Cher  die  naturlicben  Abtheilungen  der 
Krystalli**tiou»  systems '  (on  the  Natural  Divisions  of  the  system  of 
Crystallisation),  a  system  which  met  with  general  approbation,  and 
contributed  much  to  tho  present  state  of  the  seienee.  In  this,  though 
he  takes  the  form  as  the  basis  of  his  classification,  he  by  no  means 

Hia  mineral 


.  system  is 

he  wrote  several 
Society  at  Berlin- 


rejects  the  rcsulis  of  chemical  investigation, 
alao  a  natural  one,  attending  chiefiy  to  the 
B.  aid.  a  educating  a  number  of  excellFut  i  ' 
essays  in  the  publication  of  the  Natural 
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WE1S.SF.,  CHRISTIAN  FELIX,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  February 
(26tb  of  January,  Old  Style),  1720,  at  Annaberg,  in  the  present  king- 
dom of  Saxony.  Hia  father,  Christian  Heinrich  Weisae,  head  master 
of  the  public  grammar-school  at  Annaberg,  and  from  1727  director  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Altcuburg,  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  whose 
works,  'De  Stylo  Romano,"  and'  Latium  in  Compendio,'  were  much 
isUemed  in  their  time.  Young  Weisso  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age. 
After  having  floi.hed  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Altenburg,  he  weut  to  the  university  of  Leipzig  in  17*5,  where  be 
studied  the  classical  languages  and  antiquities  under  Ernesti.  At 
Leipzig  lie  became  acquainted  with  Lessiug,  who  directed  his  attention 
to  the  modern  language*,  especially  to  English,  and  encouraged  him  to 
cultivate  b  is  poetics!  talent*.  WeUse  however  did  not  respond  to  the 
expectations  of  leasing.  His  favourite  passion  was  the  drama,  which 
in  Uerrnany  at  that  time  was  little  better  than  a  stiff  imitation  of  the 
French  school,  and  the  French  taste  was  >o  prevalent  that  YVeisse  was 
unable  to  contend  against  its  influence,  as  we  see  from  the  many 
tedious  tragedies  which  ho  wrote  during  the  period  from  1761,  in 
which  yesr  he  published  hia  first  dramatical  essay,  '  Die  Matrone  von 
EpbesuV  till  1787.  In  this  year  he  published  '  Die  Befrciung  von 
Theben  '  (1  he  Delivery  of  Thebes),  whieh  was  his  first  drams  written 
in  blauk  vir.e.  He  had  previously  used  the  Alexandrines,  io  which 
the  German  dramas  woro  generally  written,  and  when  he  abandoned 
this  verse  at  the  suggestion  of  Leasing,  and  adopted  the  blank  verse  of 
tho  English  drama,  •  r  even  prose,  he  fell  into  great  extravagances, 
and  showed  that  he  was  anything  but  a  tragic  writer.  Of  this  hia 
'Romeo  und  Julie,'  in  which  ho  fancied  he  could  improve  on  Shsk- 
"peie  by  strictly  following  the  novel  of  Bsndello,  is  s  sufficient  .ample 
In  hia'  Richard  III.'  he  showed  that  ho  waa  thoroughly  unable  to 
conceive  any  great  paa.ion  .  for  every  passion  he  had  one  mould,  such  ' 
•»  the  character  of  Xrro,  of  Alexander,  of  Medea.  'Richard  III.'  , 
lio»e»er  Laa  two  great  merit.  :  it  waa  the  lost  tragedy  in  the  French 
t*ao  v.  und,  appeared  on  the  Gorman  stage,  and  it  occasioned  1 
K.  write  hi.  eaeaient  observations  on  Aristotle's  theory  of  the 
Snakspeie. 


SI  ill 


The  severe  crilicUm  of 


and  the 


of  hi*  own 


weakness  led  Weisse  to  abandon  tragedy,  and  to  write  comedies, 
vaudevilles,  and  operas,  in  which  he  had  much  more  success.  His 
beet  comedy,  according  to  Leasing,  is  *  Amalia,'  in  five  acts.  His 
vaudevilles  and  opersa  were  set  to  inusio  by  Wolff,  littler,  and  other 
eminent  compoeers,  and  his  little  arias  became  national  song*.  Us 
supplied  many  of  tbe  theatres,  and  the  splendour  of  the  court  of  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  electors  of  Saxony  at  Dresden  gave  him  opportu- 
nities for  the  exercise  of  hia  talents.  Tho  remunerations  for  hia  pro- 
ductions, and  the  high  appointment*  which  he  received,  as  chief 
receiver  of  the  taxes  at  Leipzig,  an  office  which  he  held  till  liia  death, 
put  him  not  only  above  want,  but  procured  for  bitn  all  the  mesne  of 
leading  a  comfortable  life.  In  1760  he  became  editor  of  the  '  Bib- 
liotbek  der  Sclmnen  Wissenachaftvn  und  frcieu  Kunste,'  s  periodical 
which  waa  then  much  esteemed  in  Germany. 

The  appearance  of  Wielsnd,  Gjtlie,  Schiller,  and  * 
eminent  men  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
Wciase,  whs  was  unable  to  become  their  rival,  to  change  hia  subject. 
He  now  wrote  for  children.  Wei*sc  and  Basedow  bei»me  the  founders 
of  a  new  system  of  education  in  Germany  ;  aod  while  Basedow  a  views 
principally  concerned  tho  intellectual  education  in  atnoola,  Webse 
directed  his  literary  activity  toward*  domestic  education.  His  'A,  B, 
C,  und  Leaebuch  fiir  kleine  Kinder,'  Leipzig,  8vo,  1772,  ran  through 
six  editions,  snd  was  tho  brat  spelling  bouk  hitherto  published  in 
Germany.  He  also  published  '  Kleine  Lieder  fur  Kinder.'  and  trans- 
lated several  little  English  works  for  children,  as  well  as  various 
art  idea  of  tbe  'Spectator'  on  the  same  subject.  He  alao  published 
'  W'ochenblatt  fur  Kinder,'  which,  in  1775,  he  changed  into  a  quarterly 
journal  called  'Der  Kinder- Freuud'  (The  Children's  Friend).  Tins 
celebrated  work  treats  on  the  domestic  education  of  children  in  a 
history  of  a  family,  from  their  birth  to  the  time  when  they  leave  the 
paternal  roof,  the  daughters  to  be  married  and  the  sons  to  follow  some 
occupation.  The  life  of  this  family,  the  earlier  amusements  of  the 
children,  their  education,  the  various  branches  of  their  instruction,  snd 
their  amusements,  are  described  :  a  great  number  of  tales  are  intro- 
duced, which  thoy  are  supposed  to  tell  to  one  another;  snd  several 
little  comedies,  which  the  members  of  the  family  perform  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  friond*.  From  1775  to  1792  the  '  Kinder- 
Freund '  went  through  five  editions,  among  whieh  two  are  in  twenty, 
four  volumes,  and  three  in  twelve  The  '  Kinder- Freund  '  wan  con- 
tinued in  the'  Briefwi-chsel  der  Familie  des  Kinderfreundes.'  Leipzig, 
12  vols.  8vo,  1783-93,  which  gives  the  history  of  the  family  during  tho 
first  years  after  tho  children  had  left  their  hocuo.  Berquin's  cele- 
brated 'L'Amidea  Eufans'  is  an  imitation  of  the  '  Kinder-Frcund,' 
and  in  many  parts  a  translation.  There  is  scarcely  a  European  lan- 
guage into  which  some  of  Weisae'*  works  for  children  hsve  not  been 
translated  either  entirely  or  in  extraeta  or  shridgnienU.  Wei.«ses 
literary  activity  was  immense,  and  luted  till  his  death,  although  by  a 
fall  from  a  ladder  in  his  library,  in  1792,  he  almost  lost  the  use  of  hia 
hand,  and  was  obliged  to  dictate.  He  published  many  translations 
from  the  English,  especially  works  for  the  use  of  children  and  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  such  as  the  works  or  part  of  the  works  of 
Richardson,  Law,  Moore  (the  Fublea),  James  Fordyce,  Brooko,  Sterne, 
Franklin,  some  of  the  poems  of  Oa*:an,  several  odes  of  Drydou,  Pope, 
Congreve,  and  many  other  works.  Tne  reputation  of  Wciase  from  the 
time  thst  he  began  to  write  for  children  was  very  great  However  io 
all  his  works  on  education  there  are  indications  that  tho  author's 
system  wss  rather  artificial,  snd  more  adapted  to  the  drilling  of 
I  children  than  the  formation  of  character.  Of  late  he  has  often  been 
severely  criticised,  but  bis  contemporaries  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

Weisae  died  on  the  16th  of  December  1 801.  His  principal  works  are : 
— '  Beitrage  sum  Deutecbcn  Theater,'  5  vols.  8vo ;  2,  '  Trauerspiele,' 
Leipzig,  5  vols.  8vo,  1776-80.  Several  of  hia  tragedies  were  published 
separately;  3,  '  Lustapiele,'  3  vols.  2nd  edit.,  1783;  4,  '  Komisehe 
Opera, '  3  vols,  1777.  These  operettc*  and  vaudevilles,  with  tbe  music 
of  Hiller,  are  published  separately,  as  the  '  Durf  barbier.'  Loipzig,  fol. 
1771  ;  5, '  Kleine  Lyrische  Oedichte,'  Loipzig,  sin.  8vo,  1772  :  the  Kings 
for  children  are  contained  In  tho  third  volume  ;  0, '  Lieder  fur  Kinder, 
mit  Melodien  in  Muaik  ge.-n.-U-  von  J.  A.  Hiller;'  7,  'Schauspiele  fur 
Kinder,'  Leipzig,  3  vols  8vo,  1 792,  is  a  collection  of  the  dramas  for 
children  contained  in  the  •  Kinder  Freund ;'  8,  '  Liedor  und  Fabelu 
fiir  Kinder  und  junge  Leute,'  edited  by  Frisch,  Leipzig.  1807  ;  9,  *Bib- 
ltotbck  der  Scbdnen  Wrssenschaften  und  frrien  Kunste,'  Leipzig.  12 
vols.  8vo,  each  containing  2  parts,  1760-65.  Thia  work  Is  important 
for  the  literary  history  and  tho  biography  of  tho  scholar*  snd  writers 
of  Germsny  who  lived  in  the  18th  century.  A  catalogue  of  the  bio- 
gapbies  and  articles  contained  therein  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1767. 
Weiase,  si  already  observed,  waa  tbe  editor  of  thia  work  from  1 760  ; 
his  editorship  began  with  tbe  fifth  volume.  Tbe  number  of  his  own 
contribution*  is  very  great ;  his  criticism  of  Wielsnd's  translation  of 
Shak.ipero  is  remarkable.  The  work  was  continued  uuder  the  title, 
'Neue  Bibliothek  der  Schoncn  Wiaaenachaften  und  freien  Kunste,'  72 
vols,  Leipzig,  1765  1  806;  tho  latter  part  of  which  vtea  edited  by 
Weisse  sud  Dyk,  who,  after  the  death  of  Wei-ae.  was  tho  sole  editor. 
Tbo  'Bibliothek  der  redendeu  und  bildeo  len  Kunste  '  ia  a  continua- 
tion of  the  '  Neue  Bibliothek,'  Ac. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  WeUae's  works  and  other  literary  produc- 
tions is  given  by  Jordeus.  In  1826  a  school  for  jioor  children  was 
founded  by  subscription  ut  Annaberg,  the  birthplace  of  Weisae,  which 
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received  the  nuui  of  Wcissens-Stiftung '  (Weisse's  Institute).  Weitse 
vu  married  to  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Pletner. 

Cuhimiax  Euxsl  WtissK,  a  sou  of  Christian  Felix,  bora  1766, 
became  profc&eor  of  feudal  law,  and  afterward*  of  criminal  law,  at 
Leipzig,  lie  died  in  l$i'2.  lie  «u  a  distinguished  juri«con»ult  of 
the  old  historical  school,  but  he  <vm  utiable  to  keep  |«ce  with  the 
ideas  of  tbe  13th  century.  HU  principal  works  are  :— 1,  '  Gescbichte 
Kur  Sach*i*cben  Staateu.'  4  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1602-6,  the  conli- 
of  which  is,  2,  '  Neueste,  Oeecbicbte  dea  K.ioigrmche  Nacbacn 
•cit  dem  Praiter  Frieden  bii  auf  unsure  Zeiten,'  3  Tola.  Bvo,  Let  prig:, 
1606-12.  This  is  a  good  work,  but  written  in  a  very  dry  style,  and 
often  overcharged  with  details,  which  however  make  it  very  useful  for 
those  wbo  are  investigating  some  parte  of  the  history  of  Saxony.  8, 
'  Museum  fur  Sachsiache  Geschichto,  Litcratur,  und  Stoata-Kunde,'  S 
vols.  Svo,  Leipzig.  1794-36:  tue  continuati  >n  of  this  work  is,  4, 
'  Neuee  Mureuui  fiir  Siicbsi»cbe  Gesctiichte,'  4c,  4  vols.  Svo,  Freiberg, 
1800-4,  on  excellent  collection  of  documents  and  other  materiala  for 
the  history  of  Saxony.  6,  '  Lehrbuch  des  .Sucbsitchen  StaaterecbtV 
2  vol*.  Uvo,  Le.pzip;,  1 024-27  :  tbi.  compendium  is  still  considered  the 
best  work  on  the  constitution  and  the  public  law  of  Saxony,  and  con- 
tiu uea  a  standard  work  even  since  the  constitutional  change*  of  1831. 
CiiBL-iTUN  UciiMaNM  WlimK,  a  son  of  Christian  Krnst  Wtime, 
i  in  liUl,  and  profe»»cr  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig,  obtained  a  dis- 
\  rank  ihiodi;  German  philosophers  by  tbe  publication  of  his 
work  '  Syetcm  der  Aesthetik  el*  WUsenschaft  von  der  Idee  der  Schon- 
brit,'  2  vols.  Svo,  Leip  ill.  1*30. 

•WELCKER.  FRIEDRICH  GOTTLIEB,  a  celebrated  classical 
archtcologict,  was  born  on  November  4,  1781,  at  Oniuberg,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  He«se.  After  receiving  an  academical  education  at 
Gieaeen,  he  visited  Homo  in  lSOfl,  where  a  residence  of  two  years,  and 
nu  acquaintanceship  with  the  srcb.-cologiat  Zoega,  fixed  hi*  future 
pursuit*.  While  in  Home  he  wrot*  an  e-say  '  Cher  die  Hermaphro- 
diUn  drr  alten  Kun.t,'  which  waa  printed  in  tbe  Heidelberg  '  Studien.' 
In  1«09,  after  his  return  to  Oermuny,  he  was  created  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  arcliavilogr  and  Greek  literature  ia  the  Uiiiveriity  of 
Giesaen,  and  in  1*11  contributed  materially  to  Zoega'a  '  Basrelicfen 
Roma.'  In  lsl6  he  removed  to  Guttingen  aa  professor  of  the  univer- 
sity there,  and  in  lis  19  he  was  created  professor  of  philology  und 
head  librarian  in  th^  newly  instituted  university  of  Bonn  to  tl<c  ad- 
vancement of  which  he  has  earnestly  and  successfully  contributed. 
In  1828  however,  and  again  in  1632  his  political  writing*  brougiit  hint 
into  suspicion,  and  h»  was  tried  for  sedition  aud  in  both  cose*  waa 

writings  have 


og  thorn  we  may  mention  'Zoega's  LeUen,  Saumilung 
•  firiofe  und  Beurtheilung  seiner  Werke  (The  Life  of  Zoega,  with 
a  collection  of  his  Letters,  and  a  Criticism  on  his  Worksh  1610 ;  the 
'Komodion  of  Aristsphaucs,'  1810-11,  a  translation  remarkable  for  iU 
closeness  of  tho  Frogs  and  the  Cloud*,  which  has  unfortunut  ly  been 
earned  no  farther.  'Fragm-mtis  Alcraaui*  lyrici,'  1615;  '  Hippmaclis 
et  Anauii  iambogrnphoruiu  frsifinetitum,'  1.S17  ;  '  l'hilostratorum 
imagine*  et  Calliatrati  status,'  1>25,  in  conjunction  with  Jacobi,  and 
•  Theogmdi*  reli-julie,'  182<),  all  of  wiiich  were  favourably  received  by 
the  learned  world;  •  Ober  cine  Kretwcbo  Colouie  in  Theben,  ilio 
Gtittin  Europa  und  Kadmoa'  (On  a  Cretan  colony  in  Thebes,  the 
Goddos*  Europa  and  Cadmus),  1824  ;  'Die  AescbyleUciie  Trilogie 
Prometheus  und  die  Kabirenweihe  zu  liCinnos'  (the  Promethean 
Trilogy  of  iEschylua  and  the  Consecration  of  the  Cabin  at  Lemnos), 
1624.  An  attempted  contradiction  to  his  theory  by  G.  Hermann  gave 
occasion  to  '  N'achtrag  nebst  einer  Abhandlung  uber  daa  Satyrspiel ' 
(A  Supplement,  together  with  a  dissertation  on  the  Satyrio  Drama), 
lbSti ;  '  Der  cpfocLie  Cyclus,  oder  die  HomerUcben  Dichter  '  (The  cpio 
Cyelu*.  or  tho  Homeric  Poets),  1834;  'Die  gri  cbi&chen  Tragodie 
mit  Ruck-deht  auf  den  epischon  Cyclu* '  (The  Greek  Tragedy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  epic  Cyclus).  1633.  '  Kleino  Schriften  zor  gricchischec 
Literaturgeschichte'  (Minor  Writings  on  Grecian  Literary  History), 
1814-15;  aod'Alte  Denkroaler'  In  C  vols.,  1S4W-51.  From  1634  in 
conjunction  with  Nake,  and  since  1842  with  Hitachi,  ho  ha*  conducted 
the  'Rhciniache  Museum  fur  Philologie,'  to  which  he  ho*  contributed 
richly,  partly  from  tho  trvanurc*  of  the  art-museum  at  Bonn,  which 
through  hia  effort*  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  collection  therein 
made  of  grnat  importance.  This  collection  he  ha*  described  in  tbe 
'  Ncueater  Zu  vach*  drs  akademUehrn  kunatmuseum*  in  Bonn.' 

*  Kai:L  Tuluuoh  Wixckeh,  his  brother,  was  born  at  Wilden  in 
Upper  ileiec,  ou  March  29,  I'D  >,  and  has  throughout  his  life  led  an 
active  pditlcal  life.  His  political  writings  have  boen  numerous  and 
«ffeclive,  but  having  tik-n  a  liberal  course  he  has  been  subjected  to 
several  legal  trials,  iu  all  of  which  ho  has  been  acquitted.  Although  suf- 
ficiently energetic  he  Inn  over  kept  within  tho  bounds  of  the  law,  and 
at  hia  integrity  arid  patrioliain  hare  beou  generally  acknowledged,  his 
liberal  opinions  did  not  prevent  him  from  attaining  the  rank  of  a 
counsellor  of  state  of  Baden,  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  IMS,  Ui-  withdrew  from  it,  and  from  political  affairs 
generally,  in  16JU.  lo  1  Soli,  however,  he  was  again  elected  a  member 
of  the  Baden  Loner  Ch.unb.-r. 

WELDUN,  JOHN,  one  of  our  most  eminent  composer*  of  cathedral 
mane,  was  born  at  Chichester,  and  studied  his  art  under  the  famous 
Heury  Purcell.  At  an  early  ago  lie  became  organist  of  New  College, 
Oxford;  in  1701  was  appointed  goutlcm: 


royal;  in  1708  succeeded  Dr.  Blow  as  organist  thereof;  aud  seven 
years  after,  when  a  second  composer  waa  added  to  the  court  establish- 
ment, he  was  chosen  to  fill  that  situatiou  which  then  was  an  active 
and  responsible  one.  He  was  a  remarkable  pluralist,  for,  while  holding 
all  these  offices,  he  was  also  organtst  of  St.  Bride's ;  and  George  I., 
having  presented  the  perish  of  St.  Martin  m-the- Field*  with  on  organ, 
Mr.  Weldon,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  king,  say*  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  was  elected  organist  "The  reason  that  moved  the  king  to 
this  act  of  muni&cenoe  was  (the  same  historian  conjectures)  a  singular 
one.  The  parUh  had  chosen  his  majesty  their  churchwarden,  and  he 
executed  tho  office  for  two  month* ;  but  at  the  end  thereof  he  grew 
tired  of  it,  a*  well  he  might,  and  presented  the  parish  with  that  nobis 
instrument  which  is  now  in  the  church."   ('  Hist,'  v.  60.) 

Weldon's  composition*  were  chieSy  for  the  church  ;  but  he  assisted 
in  setting  Congrere's  masque,  'The  Judgment  of  Paris,' to  music,  in 
which  is  tbe  air  'Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind,'  a  lovely  melody,  and 
stilt  fresh.  This  waa  introduced  by  A  mo  iu  '  Love  in  a  Village,'  and 
is  yet  known  to  all  as  '  Hope,  thou  nurse  of  young  desire.'  Some  of 
his  songs  are  to  be  found  in  the  •  Mircurius  Musicus,'  and  in  other 
collections  now  become  rare.  Among  tho  number  is  '  From  grave 
lessons  aud  restraint,'  a  very  popular  air,  and  us  such  reaiembcreJ  iu 
Hawkins's  time,  who  has  given  it  in  his  fifth  volume. 

Tho  fame  of  this  composer  i*  mainly  built  on  his  anthem*  '  In 
Thee,  0  Lord,'  and  '  Hear  my  crying,"  of  which  Hawkins  ju^ly 
observes,  "it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  melody  or  the  harmony  of 
each  be  its  greatest  excellence/'  Dr.  Burney  speak*  slightingly  of 
Weldon't  powers;  and  it  is  probable  that  on  this  subject  he  was 
either  prejudiced,  or  imperfectly  acquainted  with  tho  works  ha 
criticised.  Wei  Ion  died  in  1736,  and  waa  succeeded  in  the  chapel- 
roval  bv  Dr.  B  >yce. 

WELLESLEY.  RICHARD  COLLEV,  MARQUIS  WELLESLEV, 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Garrett,  first  Earl  of  Moruin>;ton,  and  of  Anie, 
Counte**  of  Mornington,  who  was  daughter  of  Arthur,  first  Viscount 
Dungaunon.  He  wa*  born  in  Grafton  streot,  Dublin,  on  the  20th  of 
June  1760.  The  Karl  of  Mornington  died  Li  1761,  before  his  son 
came  of  age;  the  countess  survived  till  1831. 

The  Earl  of  Mornington,  a  man  of  considerable  general  abilities, 
and  who  ia  well  remembered  aa  a  musical  composer,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  his  family.  The  future  Maruui*  Welh-sley 
wo*  sent  at  aa  early  age  to  Eton  College,  whither  he  was  in  due  time 
followed  by  his  brothers— the  future  Lord  Maryborough,  Arthur 
Welleidey,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Cowley,  and  the  Rev. 
Gerard  WclWey.  All  the  brother*  occupied  a  res|<ecUUe  place 
among  their  tchoolmutc*,  but  the  eldeat  surpassed  them,  and  even 
stood  high  for  classical  attainment*  among  the  great  body  of  hia  con- 
temporaries, both  at  Eton  and  tho  university. 

Tbe  first  act  of  the  young  Lord  Moruiugton,  on  attaining  his  majo- 
rity, was  to  assume  the  numerous  pecuniary  obligation*  of  hi*  fa' her, 
and  plaoo  bis  estate  under  the  management  of  his  mother.  Encouraged 
by  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  with  his  teachers  sod  schoolfellows, 
he  selected  political  pursuits  as  the  mean*  of  starting  bim  in  a  career 
that  might  re-establish  the  shattered  fortune*  of  tho  family.  With 
this  view  ho  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  a*  soon  aa  be 
ha.1  come  of  age,  and  coatiuued  a  member  of  that  body  till  the  Union. 
This  provsd  however  too  narrow  a  theatre  for  hi*  abilities  or  his  ambi- 
tion. He  kept  up  the  English  connection*  which  he  had  formed 
daring  the  time  of  hi*  education,  and  having  been  returned  a  member 
of  the  British  House  of  Common*  by  tbe  borough  of  Bceralston, 
became  a  frequent  visitor  in  tandon. 

The  first  opportunity  be  had  of  attracting  substantial  notice  occurred 
during  tbe  regency  debates  of  1783.  The  British  House*  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  tbe  illness  of  George  III.,  proposed  that  the  Prinee  of  Wale* 
should  assume  the  office  of  regent  subject  to  certain  conditions  or 
restrictions.  The  Irish  legislature  proposed  that  bis  power*  should 
be  unrestricted.  Tbe  Earl  of  Mornington  strenuously  supported 
restrictions  in  tbe  Irish  House  of  Lords,  maintaining  that  tbe  full 
powers  of  the  crown  should  not  be  assumed  by  any  one  during 
what  might  prove  but  a  temporary  indisposition  of  the  king.  Tucao 
viows,  which  coincided  exactly  with  those  of  George  III.,  induced  the 
king,  whose  attention,  after  his  recovery,  had  been  called  to  the  mino- 
rities in  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
young  statesman  wbo  fouud  the  toil*  of  one  legislative  body  too  little 
for  his  activity.  At  the  next  general  election  the  Earl  of  Mormogton 
waa  returned  for  tbe  borough  of  Windsor,  aworn  in  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  council,  aud  elected  one  of  the  knight*  of  St.  Patrick. 

He  waa  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  tbe  treasury,  and 
in  1703  he  was  sworn  in  a  member  of  the  British  privy  council.  Ho 
continued  to  make  such  steady  progress)  in  the  favour  of  tbe  king  aud 
the  confidence  of  the  minister,  that  he  wa*  nominated  to  succeed 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  tbe  government  of  British  India.  He  waa  raised 
at  this  time  to  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Morniugtou. 
The  marquiaate  which  he  subsequently  received  waa  merely  an  Irish 
title.  As  a  British  peer  he  was  never  raised  to  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  baron. 

I.ord  Mornington  was  appointed  Governor-general  of  India  on  the 
4th  of  October  1797  ;  he  reached  the  Ganges  in  May  1798,  after  touch- 
ing at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  and  tho  Isle  of  France  by  the  way, 
having  some  time  before  been  preceded  by  hia  brother,  Colonel  Arthur 
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V.V'.'.Y-,  w>,->  wa*  toeonsmer.ce  hU  brilliant  career  under  bi«  auspices, 
lit;  r-  tuned  ih:<  supieui*  i  DUiiua.jii  ia  IoJU  tiK  A jiji-t  1 J.,  win.  a 
he  embarked  to  r  '.  am  to  Europe. 

1  he  guieruor  gen-  i*l-hip  of  the  Marl  of  Morr.inpton,  or.  to  use  the 
title  by  v.li:  u  bo  U  best  known,  and  winch  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  December  171*1',  of  t!.e  Maiqais  Welle-lcy,  was  an  eventful  one. 
The  wout  ut  of  Lin  assuming  the  com  in  and  appeared  to  he  a  critical 
time.  Bonap«rt«  had  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  waa 
to  contemplate  a  blow  at  our  Indian  di 


Tippoo 
1 


.Nub  retained  a  resentful  recollect  011  ot  his  losses,  and  was  encourage. I 
by  French  emisaarics  to  attempt  tho  recovery  of  the  district  of  Coma- 
hatoro  aud  the  hi-1  forts,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  iurrcu  ier. 
The  first  atep  of  the  governor  general  under  tbese  circumstance*  was 
to  force  the  Ni/vm  to  diaband  his  French  trooji;  the  next  was  to 
opt  u  negotiation*  with  'l'ipjoo,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the 
French  a  liance.  KuiliDfj  in  this,  aud  having  detected  Ttppoo's  tiego- 
ciatiotis  w  ith  France,  he  ptep  .led  for  wur.  Oreat  exertions  were  made 
by  the  Indian  government  to  organise  the  Native  and  improve  the 
British  troops.  With  hii  characteristic  promptitude  of  decision,  tbo 
governor-general  resolved  to  atnke  b  o::.e  at  once  Warlike  opera-ions 
Lotumenced  with  ti.e  victory  of  Msllavelly,  which  di-plavel  the  Li^h 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Inuiau  aru.y.  Following  up  this  impression. 
General  (afterwards  Lord)  llarria  was  ordered  to  invent  Soriugapatatn, 
which,  after  a  siege  of  a  month,  «&■>  taken  by  aasault,  and  the  Sultau 
■lain.  11 J  territories  were  partitioned.  The  capital  with  the  diitiicti 
on  the  coast,  including  tho  fort  <  f  Mang-doie,  waa  retained  for  tho 
East  India  Company ;  compensation  waa  made  to  some  native  alliei ; 
and  the  remainder  of  Tippoo'*  territories,  wilti  the  nominal  sovereignty 
over  the  whole,  waa  restored  to  tho  representative  of  tho  ancicut 
Hindoo  sovereigns,  then  it  child  five  year*  of  ago.  .So  eomplote  wt< 
the  effect  of  these  victories  ami  the  subsc  jite&t  arrin.einruta  in 
impressing  the  m.nda  of  the  native*  with  a  ecuse  of  the  atreugth  and 
r.soluto  character  of  the  Anglo  luduiu  government,  that  General 
Welle-ley  (in  one  of  the  despatches  published  by  Colonel  Gurwuod) 
write*  to  his  brother,  that  he  "  only  waits  to  know  what  countries 
they  are  which  the  governor-general  wiabt*  to  take  possession  of." 

The  next  efforts  of  Lord  Welle-ley  were  directed  to  the  extenaion 
of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  India,  and  to  the  commencement  of 
those  impurlnut  financial  reforms  which  eventually  raised  the  revenue 
of  the  Company  from  seven  millions  to  upwards  of  fifteen  nullum* 
annually,  with  advantage  to  commerce  and  without  inju-tioe  to  the 
inhabitants.  HU  projected  cxt  u>iou  of  th •<  commerce  of  India  was 
in  part  thwarted  by  ti.e  monopolist  apint  n  u  ch  at  that  tiuio  prevailed 
among  the  directors  of  the  East,  Iu  lii  Company.  Nowiao  cooled  in 
hii  zeal  by  this  disappointment,  he  nut  bims.  li  to  complete  the  interuai 
organisation  of  the  Kr.ti-h  empire  iu  Asia,  and  to  establish  it  on  a 
broader  bssis.  With  this  view  he  undertook  a  viceregal  progress 
through  the  northern  provinces,  visiting  the  native  princes  With  a 
pomp  equal  to  their  own,  redressing  grievances,  checking  enemies,  and 
conciliating  friends. 

In  )-nl  lie  was  again  inTolved  in  watlike  op.  ration*.  He  in  that 
year  despatched  a  considerable  force  up  the.  lied  S-a  to  assist  iu 
wreating  Egypt  from  tho  power  of  Fiance,  lie  next  tutmd  tho 
liriliah  arms  against  tlie  Mahrattas,  and,  alter  a  tev.  rc  atrug^ic,  con- 
Utieted  the  wh-.de  oountry  b.  tw.011  tho  Jumna  and  the  lian^es,  mid 
conn  tiled  Scm  iiah  and  the  li  ,jah  of  I^rai  to  make  peace.  S.r  Arthur 
Well-Bley'«  victory  of  Aasaye  and  the  crowu.ug  bcittle  of  Laatawaice 
teiminated  a  war  directed  with  an  euerjty  and  futility  of  resource* 
that  gave  good  and  true  augury  of  the  future  caro  r  if  tho  command- 
ing oDici-r  ou  a  more  important  aud  con*|  tci.ous  field.  Withuut 
utiibrvaluing  the  political  wUdum  of  the  Alanpiia  Wellealey,  it  may 
safely  bo  said  tl'at  had  he  not  po.-aen.-ed  to  able  a  gci  eral  as  his 
brotlier,  the  result  of  tho  war  mi^ht  have  been  less  favourable;  uud 
that,  hud  it  been  lean  favourable,  his  policy  wculd  have  bLtu  judged  of 
very  differently  frvm  what  it  has  been. 

After  aix  or  teveu  years  of  service  in  India,  tho  Marquis  Wellealey 
became  desirous  of  returning  to  England.  Such  however  waa  tho 
■  atiinatiou  in  which  his  services  Wert-  held  at  horn  ,  tl.at  some  years 
•  lup-ed  before  he  procured  his  rec.il.  liven  a  change  of  niiuistry 
faileil  to  obtain  tho  r-  lease  be  solicited.  At  last  he  waa  ailowe.L  in 
lht'.',  to  r^igu  tl  o  gov«ruineut  of  India,  and  he  en.baiked  for  Europe 
iu  the  mouth  of  August.  Ho  was  received  with  every  demonstration 
of  respect  and  approbation  by  the  government  aud  the  East  India 
Company.  Comj.laii.ta  were  indeed  heard  tba*.  Idi  aduiini.isiatiou  had 
hesii  unwarrantably  cxpeusive,  and  tLat  he  had  been  gui.ty  of  oppres- 
sion towards  the  native  powers,  especially  the  Nabob  of  (.bide. 
At  tides  of  impeachment  were  presenlci  ugainst  him  (without  eile.?-) 
in  ti.e  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  l'still.  But  tho  judgment  of  tho 
public  tbeu  (and  tbo  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  with  all  its  gradual 
ili-clo  urea,  ban  only  confirmed  that  ju.igmcnt)  was,  that  without 
ad  opting  all  tho  exaggeiatedeulogti  a  of  the  pauegyrists  of  the  Marquis 
Wcilcslev,  his  policy  was,  iu  tho  circumstaticea  of  our  Ka,ti  rn  eui[  ir.', 
the  wUtst  and  most,  just  toat  coul-i  have  been  adopted.  Hi*  govern- 
ment marks  the  comiiicucemrut  of  a  butter  tra  of  English  rule  in 
India. 

The  Marquis  Wellealey  ou  bis  rctuni  from  India  ;:gtin  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  p.nli..:-  ent.  He  hail  no  treat  sympathy  with  tho 
oppo»itioi.;  that  could  a.atcely  ho  .  v;ec  .d  from  olc  WLo  might 


in  home  politics;  aituoagb, 
he  cared  little  for  the  con- 


«lmo=t  b»  r-garded  as  the  perfonsl  friend  of  the  kiog.    But  hs  waa 

far  from  be i ii ^  a  rtrentio-J*  supporter  of  Mr.  I'crceval's  j  -v,  r:im-i.:,  or 
everj,  at  n  !>*-•■  j ueiit  period,  ,..f  Lord  Liverp.  il  «.  T:  e  l  i  t  p  ':ty  bail 
been  di? ■>:^aniscd  by  the  death  of  Titt  at  the  lime  tii  A  Lord  W^-lle-ley 
returned  from  In  da,  and  it  waa  not  again  cons->li  lated  until  Lord 
Livenajol  was  placed  at  the  head  of  atTiirs.  Resides,  the  Marquvs's 
position  as  governor  of  a  distinct  empire,  and  hia  protracted  a-jseucv 
from  Engl.md,  had  impr<-ssod  him  with  a  feeling  of  penoual  cou- 
acquenco  which  ill  qualified  him  to  perform  a  subordinate  r>ar:  und-.r 
any  of  tho  section«l  leaders  of  the  predominant  party,  aud  had  to  a 
great  extent  emancipated  hia  mind  from  the  mere  party  conven- 
tionalities of  this  country".  He  iu  so  far  concurred  witti  the  general 
policy  of  almiuialratiou  that  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  war 
ii^-amat  Itonapartc.  but  his  mind  was  much  too  liberal  to  sympathise 
witii  tnrrow  minded  and  oppressive  views  in 
bred  uuder  Mr.  1'itt  uud  matured  iu  Imiia,  I 
stituti  itial  views  which  were  tutu  popular. 

In  1SU7  Lord  Wellealey  evaied  the  urgency  of  the  king,  who  wished 
him  to  become  a  secretary  of  state  in  tho  Duke  of  Pot  tlao  I  s  cabinet. 
In  i!0»  he  rendered  minister*  efficient  service  by  bis  vindication  of 
the  expedittuu  to  Copenhagen.  Ho  waa  soon  aiterwarts  appointed 
ambaaissior  to  Spain.  A  abort  residence  in  .Spiiu  convinced  him  that, 
if  lionaparta  were  t>  be  driven  out  of  the  l'cuinsuls,  it  iuti>t  be  by 
Erituu  ceasing  to  pi«y  toe  part  of  a  mere  auxi.i  .ry,  and  t.isiug  the 
lead  in  Uim  war.  On  the  death  of  the  lhikc  of  1'ortlaud  he  wai 
recilled.  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  ky  the  kiug  ti  in-cept  the 
appointment  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  ntfiirs  with  Mr.  Pe.-cev»l. 
H»  bel  i  this  office  from  December  lsOl(,  till  Ja auary  l>l'J,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  tho  dilierenco  of  opii.ion  existing  lesta-een  hi::i 
aud  Ins  colleague*  on  oilier,  ut  points,  espircislly  respectlug  the  llomau 
Catholic  claims  aud  tho  ineffi  leat  conduct  of  the  war. 

After  the  assassination  ol  lir.  Perceval,  in  May  1S12,  Lird  Wellesle/ 
at  the  request  of  the  Prince  Ke^eut,  to  form  a  coalition 
The  distinction  between  the  psrlies  of  that  day  was  stoi 
loo  strongly  marked  to  admit  of  their  being  fused  together,  and  their 
leaders  were  too  wise  or  too  honest  for  a  coalition.  In  three  days 
Lord  Wellealey  saw  that  the  underULing  was  hopclesa,  and  rescued 
Ins  charge.  Uti  the  Mb.  of  June,  Lord  Liverpool  anno  meed  in  parlia- 
ment that  be  was  at  the  bead  of  the  government.  On  the  1st  of  July 
Lord  Wdleal- y  brought  forward  a  motion  favoutable  to  Roman 
Catholic  claims  in  the  House  of  Peers,  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Catiniug  had  carried  a  few  days  earlier  in  the  Uouso  of  Commons.  It 
was  last  by  only  one  vote,  and  t^at  Vote  a  proxy.  Ho  continued  for 
ten  years  fr  111  this  time  to  oiler  a  mo  dtic  i  opposition  to  government. 
During  the  1'eniuae.lar  war  hu  Lad  repealed  occasions  to  atta-'s 
ministers  for  their  ina  loqu-te  suppoit  of  his  brother.  In  1615  be  co a- 
dcinncd  in  unqualified  terms  sheais.-egard  to  commercial  inlcretts  that 
marked  the  trea  iea  by  which  tho  peace  of  Europe  was  consolidated. 

In  December  1  V-l,  he  accepted  tho  app>  iutment  of  lord -lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  an  offico  which  ho  ooutinuiMl  to  hold  till  iLirch  lsii.  The 
nomination  of  the  Marquis  Wellealey,  a  Well. known  advocate  of  the 
Komao  Catholic  claims,  to  this  high  office,  raised  on  the  oue  hand  tbe 
exportation*  of  the  professors  of  thai  religion,  and  excited  on  this 
other  great  discontent  among  tbe  Protestant  ascendancy  party.  lits 
arrival  was  the  si.mal  for  an  outburst  of  the  fiercest  party  spirit  Tiio 
Oraugemeu  of  Dubliu  insult -d  tuo  lord-lie ntenant  iu  tbe  tbeiitre,  and 
the  southern  counties  became  tbe  scene  of  insurrectionary  movements. 
The  viceroy  commenced  his  administration  with  an  attempt  to  adopt 
a  conciliatory  policy,  bat  the  times  did  not  admit  of  its  being  followed 
up.  It  was  d.etned  neccitary  to  have  recourse  to  an  Insurrection  Act 
aud  other  coercive  measures.  Yet  the  personal  character  of  tho 
Marquis  Wello-ley  continued  to  command  respect;  his  impartiality 
uud  kindly  disposition  escaped  imputation.  The  Karl  of  Liverpool » 
retirement  from  public  life  had  no  etlect  upon  tbe  position  of  Lord 
Wellealey,  for  both  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Uodericb  were  favourable 
to  the  Komuu  Catholic  chum*.  But  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
came  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  the  first  declaration  which 
be  made  upon  tbe  subject  left  tbe  lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland  no  alter- 
native bui  to  resign. 

Ou  the  formation  of  the  Grey  miuistry  the  Marquis  Wellealey 
accepted  office  under  it  In  18J1  he  w.,s  appointed  lonl-steward.  In 
September  1SJ3  he  resigned  that  office,  and  was  once  more  appoiuted 
lord  li-utenaut  of  Ireland.  On  Sir  Ilobert  Perl  s  brief  accession  to 
office  (lS31-Jo),  tho  Marquis  Wcllesley  rraigucd,  though  urged  by  bi* 
brother  to  remain.  He  accepited  the  office  of  lord-chamberlain  on  tba 
formation  of  tho  accoud  Melbourne  ministry,  in  April  lsii,  but 
resigned  it  in  the  course  of  tho  same  year,  and  never  afterwards  filled 
any  public  employment  Ho  died  at  his  residence,  Kiug.ton-hou-^, 
Urompiou,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  20th  of  September  111-, 
iu  thu  Mrd  year  of  hia  age. 

The  Marquis  Wellealey  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Hyacinth  a 
Galrielk-  Koland,  he  marued  on  the  1st  of  November  17^4.  They 
had  had  feveral  children  who  died  young,  but  noa»  after  marriage. 
They  separated  toon,  and  were  uot  again  reconciled.  Tlie  first  Lady 
Wcliesl.  y  .iied  in  IMS.  On  theliUth  of  October  l»J5.at  the  advanced 
age  of  i.j,  tho  Marquis  Woilcsh-y  again  married.  His  second  wife  was 
sn  American  lady,  •tauditer  e-t'  Mr.  liichard  Caton  agratiddaughter  of 
tbccmiuriit  revoluti.mary  patriot  Carroll  of  Carrollston),  and  widosr 
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of  Mr.  Kobert  Patten od.  By  this  lady,  «  bo  survived  him,  he  had  no 
children. 

Lord  Wellesley  wai  a  man  of  superior  powers  and  of  enlarged 
views.  Hi*  administration  in  India  wai  brilliant  aud  productive  of 
touting  good  ;  though  part  of  the  crodit  moat  be  attributed  to  the 
high  cast  of  official  taJeut  developed  in  the  Kant  India  Company's 
service  under  the  judicious  arrangements  of  that  body,  and  ]«rllo  tlie 
efficient  assistance  he  derived  from  his  brother  and  the  other  generals 
iu  the  field.  The  marquis  was  an  elegant  scholar,  of  a  disposition  too 
delicate  to  stand  the  ruder  sbocss  of  )>aity  waifare.  Ilia  prosperous 
carter  of  civil  service  was  more  Buttering  to  Ida  ambition  than  nro- 
duetire  of  emolument  His  lather's  debts  weto  paid  by  him  volun- 
tarily, but  he  was  unable  to  preserve  the  family  estatee.  In  1837  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  (.'oiujauy  paseed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  reason  to  believe  the  Marquis  Wellesley  was  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  that  therefore  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
offer  him  aome  further  acknowledge  ent  of  bis  distinguished  i crvices. 
The  resolution  proceeded  to  state  that,  on  the  full  of  Seringapatam, 
the  sum  of  100.000/.  was  set  apart  for  the  Marquis  Wellcsley-a  grant 
which  on  his  suggestion  was  abandoned  to  the  aiuiy.    It  was  after- 
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aiuiy. 

warda  determined  to  vote  1dm  on  annuity  of  6000/.,  which  t  ad 
ever  aince  beeu  paid;  but  the  Court  of  Proprietors  believed  that  the 
Marquis  derived  very  little  advantage  from  thu  grant,  and  undrr  these 
circumstaucesj  it  was  lesolved  that  the  sum  of  20.00(1/.  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  for  bis  use  and  benefit.  This  grant  his  lordship 
accepted. 

Homo  Latin  poems  by  the  marquis  were  published  early  in  liTe.  In 
1605  a  thin  quarto  was  published  in  Loudon,  purporting  to  be  a 
historv,  bv  the  marquis,  "of  all  the  eventa  and  transactions  which 
place  in  India  during  Ida  administration."  It  i*  a  tnero 
from  a  French  version  of  aome  of  his  int.  rre;>t.  d  des- 
patobej",  published  at  Tans.  In  1836  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  pub- 
liahed,  in  five  volumes,  8v»,  at  the  expense  of  the  &>st  India  Company, 
'  Despatches,  Minutes,  and  Correspondence  o:'  the  Marquis  YVellesley, 
during  his  administration  in  India  ; '  and  in  1838,  the  same  guntleman 
republished,  in  a  thin  Svo  volume,  from  Parliamentary  papers, 
'  Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  during 
his  Mission  to  Spain.'  His  lordship  alto  published  a  nutnber  of  occa- 
sional pamphlets  : — 'Substance  of  a  Speech  in  tbe  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Address  in  1794 ; '  '  Notes  relative  to  the  Peace  concluded  with 


ablo  dispositions  in  checking  or  assaulting  the  enemy  are  specially 
noticed  in  contemporary  accounts  of  the  eventa. 

In  the  autumn  of  17it5  the  33rd  regiment  embarked  for  tbe  West 
Indies;  but  the  ships,  after  being  tossed  at  aea  for  six  weeks,  were 
obliged  to  put  ba-k  into  Portsmouth,  and  the  33rd  regiment  was 
landed  agaiu,  and  in  April  1796  waa  embarked  for  India.  Colonel 
Wellesley  (for  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  iu  May 
of  that  year)  was  detained  at  home  through  illness,  but  be  joined  his 
regiment  a?  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  proceeded  with  it  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  arrived  In  February  1787,  and  was  placed  on  the 
Bengal  establishment. 

In  ,Vay  17s"»,  the  Karl  of  Mornington,  Colonel  Wellesley's  tldcr 
brother,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  having  been  appointed  governor  gen  ral 
of  India  on  the  4th  of  October  1797.  One  of  the  lirst  objects  that 
required  his  attention  waa  tbe  equivocal  attitude  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
sultau  of  Mysore,  towards  the  Kng!i<h.  In  the  month  of  Juno  a 
pro  lainitinu  of  tho  Kn  nth  goveinur  of  tbe  Isle  of  France  announced 
the  arrival  of  two  ambaesaioia  from  Tippoo,  to  pro;  o»e  an  alliance 
nffotisive  and  defensive  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  "" 
whieh  a  number  of  Prenchme 


;'  1  Letters  to  the 


of  Fort  George,  relative 


to  the  new  form  of  KOvernment  established  there ; '  '  Letters  to  tho 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  India  Trado  ; '  etc 

WELLINGTON.  DUKE  OP.  Arthur  Welletdey  was  born,  as  com- 
monly stated,  on  the  1st  of  May  17G9,  at  Daugan  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Mcath,  Ireland  ;  but  in  tho  registry  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dnblln, 
it  is  recorded  that  "  Arthur,  son  of  tho  Might  Honourable  Karl  and 
Countess  of  Mornington,"  waa  there  christened  by  "  Isaac  Ma  in,  arch- 
deacon, on  tho  SOtli  of  April  17<i°."  It  is  probable  therefore  that  bo 
was  born  in  March,  at  Mornington  House,  Dublin,  tho  town  residence 
of  bin  parents.  After  tbe  battle  of  Waterloo  he  kept  bis  birthday  on 
tho  18th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  that  important  victory.  He  waa 
the  third  son  of  the  first  Karl  of  Mornington.  [Mohsiingtosi,  KaM.  •>¥.] 
The  family  sumo  was  originally  Weal  •>•,  derived  from  Garret  Wesley, 
of  Dangan  Caalle,  and  so  continued  till  1797,  when  tl.e  name  wsa 
altered  to  Wellesley  by  the  first  Marquis  Wellesley.  Arthur  Wcllesley 
was  educated  at  Eton  College,  whence  he  waa  transferred  to  private 
tuition  at  Brighton,  and  afterwards  to  the  military  academy  at  Angora 
in  Prance- 
On  the  7th  of  March  1787,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Well-sley  received  his 
first  commission  as  an  ensign  in  the  73rd  regiment  of  foot.  He  waa 
gazetted  under  tbe  name  of  Wesley,  and  the  young  officer  is  so  desig- 
nated in  contemporary  descriptions  of  his  early  services.  In  Decern  Lcr 
1787  he  wss  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant  in  tho  70th  foot,  from 
which,  in  the  following  month,  he  exchanged  into  the  41st,  and  on  the 
25th  of  June  1788  waa  appointed  to  the  12th  Light  Dragoons.  On 
the  SOth  of  June  1791  he  became  captain  in  tho  58th  Foot,  and  on  tho 
81st  of  October  1792.  obtained  in  exchange  a  troop  in  the  1-Hh  Light 
Dragoons.  Captain  Wellealcy  was  gazetted  as  major  in  the  33rd 
Foot.  April  30.  1793,  and  in  the  following  September  obtained  by 
purchase  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  that  regiment.  Before  be 
commenced  his  career  of  active  service  he  wart  attached  as  aide  de- 
camp  to  tbe  staff  of  the  Karl  of  Westmoreland,  then  loid-lieu'enant 
of  Ireland,  and  in  1790,  having  just  come  of  ago,  he  wm  returned  as 
a  member  to  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  family  borough  of  Trim,  ia 
tbe  county  of  Meath. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wellesley,  in  command  of  tho  33rd  regiment, 
sailed  from  Cork  for  Flanders,  on  his  first  active  service,  in  May  1791. 
and  landed  at  Ostond  to  join  the  British  army  under  tho  Duke  of 
York,  then  iu  the  Netherlands.  The  advance  of  the  French  army 
under  Picbejrru  obliged  the  P.ritisb,  after  several  engsjretneots,  to 
retire  into  Holland,  ami  take  up  a  position  on  the  right  bnnk  of  tbe 
Waal.  In  January  1795  the  retreat  waa  continued  by  the  town  of 
Deventer,  through  Guelderland  and  Overyssel.  to  the  river  Ems,  an  1 
tbenco  to  Bremen,  when*  the  army  wan  re-embarked  for  England  in 
tbe  spring.  During  this  arduous  retreat  through  a  frozru  and  cheer- 
less country.  In  tho  middle  of  a  whiter  remarkably  sever  -.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wellesley  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  reeir  guard,  and  hu 


India,  in  consequence  of  ' 
to  join  the  sultan,  and  were  taken  to  Mangalore  in  n  French  ship  of 
»sr.  These  rnov.  me  itB  of  Tippoo  were  connected  with  the  French 
uxpedition  to  Egypt  Tu-.>  Earl  of  Mornington  wrote  several  concilia- 
tory letters  to  Tippoo,  to  induce  h>m  to  settle  any  pending  con- 
troverry  between  him  and  the  EaBt  India  Company  by  means  of 
negotiation,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  to  prepare  fur 
otUu-ivi)  opeiatious,  and  in  November  an  army  was  assembled  at 
Vellore,  under  tho  command  of  General  Harris,  ready  to  enter  tho 
territory  of  Mysore  at  the  first  uotieo.  Colonel  Wellesley,  with  bis 
raiment,  formed  part  of  tide  force.  Tbe  army  was  joined  by  a  largo 
contingent  from  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  an  ally  of  the  English  ;  and 
as  the  court  of  Hiderabad  expressed  a  wish  that  tbe  brother  of  the 
governor-general  should  be  nppoiuted  to  the  command  of  the  contin- 
gent, Ueneral  Harris  ordered  the  33rd  regiment  to  be  attached  to  tho 
Nizam's  force,  tbe  general  command  of  which  was  given  to  Colonel 
Wellesley,  As  Tippoo  declined  to  enter  into  negociations,  and  was 
evidently  trying  to  gain  time,  the  allied  British  and  native  army  was 
ordered  to  advances  into  Mysoie,  which  they  euten-d  early  in  March 
1799.  On  tbe  27th  on  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  left  wing 
of  the  allies,  under  Colonel  Wellesley,  routed  a  body  of  Tippoo  s 
chutco  infantry.  The  army  th>  n  advanced  to  Seringapatam,  Tippou'a 
capital,  and  Colonel  Wellesley  was  employed  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
some  strong  posts  in  front  of  tho  towu,  which  be  executed  in  gallant 
style,  and  without  loss.  The  siege  of  Seringapatam  followed,  and  on 
the  4th  of  May  the  place  was  stormed  by  a  party  under  General  L'aird. 
After  the  stunning  was  over,  and  tbe  cuufusion  began  to  subside, 
General  Itatr  l  desired  to  be  relieved,  and  Colonel  Welloley  was 
ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  place.  By  his  exertions  and 
firmness  he  succeeded  iu  stopping  tho  plunder  within  the  town. 
Tippoo  S»ib  was  slain. 

In  July  1799  Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed  governor  of  Scriuga- 
pat  am,  then  the  capital  of  Mysore.  During  sevoial  years  that  be  held 
almost  vice  regal  common  1  in  Mysore  he  was  fully  occupied  iu 
organising  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  tbe  country,  and  in 
tbe  execution  t.f  this  task  he  improved  bis  natural  talents  for  husino-e, 
military  and  civil,  and  displayed  that  quickness  of  perception  and 
decision  of  character  which  have  characterised  him  throughout  ti  e 
who'o  course  of  his  military  career.  From  the  beginning  als  >  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  wants  of  bis  soldiers,  to  tbe  regularity  of 
the  supply  of  provisions,  to  the  manigetueut  of  the  hospitals,  aud  to 
nil  the  particulars  of  the  CommUsaritt  and  Quartermaster  (Jeneiul's 
departments,  which  constitute  half  the  business  of  an  army,  and,  to 
nso  bis  own  words,  if  neglected,  '•  misfortune  and  disgrace  will  be  tho 
result."  In  tho  mean  time  also,  by  his  justice  and  humanity,  and  the 
strict  discipline  that  he  maintained  among  the  troops,  he  acquired  tho 
confidence  nnd  respect  of  tho  native  population  of  Seringa|i»tam. 

Whilst  thus  employed  in  Mysore  ho  was  obliged  to  take  tho  field 
against  olio  of  thoso  hold  adventurers,  ouro  common  in  India,  named 
Dhoondla  Wauch,  who  had  got  together  SOi'O  horsemen,  partly  fiom 
Tiproo'a  disbanded  cavalry,  and  |*rtly  from  ether  predatory  bain's, 
and  who  styled  himself '  King  of  the  Two  Wurlds.'  Colonel  Wellesley. 
after  a  harassing  chase  of  two  months,  came  up  with  him  on  the  loth 
of  September  1I-00,  immediately  attacked  him,  and  put  his  army  tj 
the  re/ut  by  a  singlo  c)  orge,  in  resisting  which  Dboondia  hiuiaelf  was 
n  Decembsrc " 


Slain.  In) 


of  the  same  year  Colonel  Welle-ley  w.is  appointed 


by  the  governor-general  in  council  to  command  a  body  of  about  50'Ju 
troops  assembled  at  Trincomalee,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  for  foreign 
service,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  from  Mysore  to  TiincouiaUe. 
Tho  expedition  was  said  to  be  intended  either  for  Batavia  or  the  Isle 
of  Franco.  Meantime  dispatches  from  England  arrived,  directing 
3o00  men  to  be  sent  to  tbe  lted  Sea  to  act  agsiost  the  French  in 
Upper  Egypt,  whilst  on  expedition  from  Europe  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abcrcrouibie,  wm«  attacking  Lowir  Egypt  The  goveruor  of  Madras 
cent  Colonel  Wellesley  a  copy  uf  tbe  despatches  from  home,  aud  as 
ho  knew  that  his  brother,  the  governor  general,  when  ho  ordered  the 
assembling  of  the  force,  at  Trincomalee,  had  some  expectation  of  its 
being  required  for  Egypt,  Colonel  Wellesley,  upon  bis  own  resi>onsi- 
bility,  moved  at  ouce  the  whole  force  to  Bombay,  i 
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supplied  with  provisions  and  other  nec*«*ariea  prcTiou*  to  (tailing  to 
tbo  Hed  Sen,  and  where  ho  would  be  ready  to  receive  final  order* 
from  the  governor-general.  He  sailed  from  Trincnoalee  about  the 
middle  of  February  1S01,  and  arrived  at  Bombay  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  govcrnorgeneral  hed  appointed  Oenoral  Baird  to  com- 
maud  tho  Egyptian  expedition,  leaving  to  hi*  brother  the  choice  of 
going  noder  bitn  a*  second  in  coinniand,  or  rctsiuing  his  own  command 
in  Mysore.  When  Lord  Mornington  learnt  tl  at  Colonel  Welleeley 
was  at  Bombay  with  the  whole  Triueomalee  force,  he  could  not  dis- 
approve of  this  movement,  aa  he  hsd  himself  intended  to  send  to  the 
Red  Sea  a  larger  body  of  men  than  that  mentioned  in  the  home 
despatches,  but  still  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  act  up  aa  a  prece- 
dent, and  be  required  an  official  explanation  of  the  grounds  ami 
motive*  which  bad  induced  his  brother  thus  to  act  upon  his  own 
judgment,  without  waiting  fcr  order*.  Colonel  Wclle»ley  stated  bis 
motive*  at  full  length,  in  a  letter,  dated  Bombay,  March  23,  1801. 
('  Ditpatches,'  vol.  i.)  He  intended  to  tiavo  proceeded  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  to  have  served  under  General  Baird  ;  but  on  the  25th  of  Marsh 
ho  wa*  seized  with  fever,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  govern- 
ment in  Mysore.  Before  leaving  Bombay  he  transmitted  to  General 
Baird  a  memorandum  which  be  had  written  concerning  the  operations 
in  the  lied  Sea,  evinciog  the  research  and  reflection  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  his  anticipated  command. 

Colonel  Wellesley  made  a  second  atay  in  Mysore  of  neatly  two  year*. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  April  1B02.  and  in 
February  lfc03  be  was  appointed  to  command  a  force  intended  to 
march  into  the  Mahratta  territory. 

Civil  war  raged  botween  the  Mahratta  chiefs  Holkar  and  Scindia. 
The  Pcishwa,  the  nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederation,  was 
looked  upon  as  nn  instrument  in  the  bands  of  the  strongest.  Dowlut 
Jtno  Scindia,  who  ruled  over  Mal»a  and  Candeish,  had  an  army  of 
rrgular  infantry  and  artillery,  which  had  been  formed  by  his  father, 
with  the  a»*iataace  of  M.  de  Roigne,  a  native  of  Savoy,  and  was  now 
under  the  direction  of  a  French  officer  of  the  name  of  Perron.  Scindia 
exercised  paramount  influence  over  tho  Feiehwa  at  Poonah.  Holkar, 
another  ambitious  chieftain,  who  bad  long  beon  at  variance  with 
Scindia,  suddenly  crossed  the  Ncrbudda  and  marched  wi'.h  a  large 
cava'ry  force  on  Poonah.  whioh  he  entered  after  defeating  the  com- 
bined army  of  Scindia  and  tho  Peiidiwa.  The  Peisbwa  escaped  to  the 
coast,  and  put  himself  under  ISritiih  protection,  whiUt  Holkar  plaoed 
one  of  his  relations  on  the  scat  of  power  at  Pounah. 

The  Madras  army,  under  Lieutenant-Oemral  Stuart,  was  ordered  to 
advance  into  the  Mahratta  territory  for  tho  purpose  of  reinstating 
the  Peisbwa,  and  Major  Oeueral  Wellesloy  wss  appointed  to  command 
a  select  corf*  in  advance,  with  which  he  marched  rapwly  upon 
Poonah.  Having  received  information  ou  tho  road  that  Holkar'* 
I  evple  intended  to  burn  the  town  ou  his  approach,  he  moved  ou  with 
the  cavalry,  and,  pt  i  forming  a  march  of  CO  miles  in  30  hour*,  reached 
Poonah  ou  the  20th  of  April,  and  thus  saved  the  town.  Holkar's 
people  retired  without  fighting,  snd  in  the  following  month  the 
lVishwa  re-entered  bis  capital.  Scindia  however  and  the  Haja  of 
Bersr,  another  powerful  Mahratta  chief,  wore  together  in  the  field 
making  hostile  demonstrations  against  the  English  and  their  ally  the 
Nizam,  and  they  were  understood  to  bo  in  correspondence  with  Hol- 
kar, who  waa  to  join  the  league.  Seeing  this  state  of  affair*,  which 
was  yet  more  dangrrous  at  a  moment  when  by  the  peace  of  Amiens 
the  French  had  just  recovered  their  Indian  poasessioua,  the  governor- 
general  appointed  Oeneral  Wellesley  to  the  chief  oommand  of  all  the 
British  and  allied  troop*  serving  in  the  territories  of  the  Pciahwa  and 
the  Nizstn,  with  full  power  to  direct  all  the  political  affair*  of  the 
British  government  in  tho  same  district  ('Dispatches,'  Fort  William, 
26th  and  'J7th  of  June,  vol.  ii.)  The  force  at  his  command  consisted 
of  about  10,000  troops  of  all  arms,  European*  and  natives,  including 
the  19ih  Drniioons  and  the  74th  Foot.  After  some  fruitless  nego- 
eUtions  with  Scindia,  General  Wellesley  marched  from  Poonah  to  the 
north,  and  took  by  escalade  tho  town  of  Ahmednuggur,  which  was 
ga.risoned  by  Scindia'e  troop*.  On  lb*  24th  of  August  he  crossed  the 
ri»>r  (Jodavery,  and  entered  Aurungabad  on  the  29th.  The  enemy 
manifested  an  intention  to  cross  the  river  to  the  eastward  and  steal  a 
march  upon  Hyderabad,  but  were  prevented  by  General  Wellesley 
marching  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  placing  himself  between 
them  and  that  city.  On  tbo  12th  of  September  tho  British  general 
was  encamped  20  miles  north  of  the  Godsvery.  Colonel  Stevenson, 
with  the  Nizam'a  auxiliary  force,  was  at  some  distance  from  him. 
Scindia,  who  had  a  large  mass  of  irregular  cavalry,  avoided  a  general 
encasement,  being  afraid  of  British  discipline,  and  only  thought  of 
carrying  out- 


About  the  middle  of  September,  General  Wollealey  learnt  that 
Scindia  had  been  reinforced  by  lti  battalions  of  infantry  commanded 
by  French  officer*,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery,  and  that  tho  wholo 
of  his  force  waa  assembled  near  the  bank*  of  the  small  river  Kaitna. 
On  the  21st  of  September  General  Welle»ley  had  a  conference  with 
Colonel  Stevenson,  in  whioh  a  general  plan  of  attack  on  the  enemy 
was  concerted.  The  General  and  the  Colonel  advanced  by  two  parallel 
routes  round  the  hills,  so  as  to  fall  at  the  aame  time  upon  tho  enemy. 
Generid  Wellesley  on  the  23rd  received  a  report  that  Snodm  and  the 

!i*J.'  u  •  ,rar  I"<1  nU)V*<1  off  >n  tho  morning  with  their  cavalry,  and  I  iiddros  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Bombay  waa  present 
that  tho  infantry  were  .bout  to  follow,  but  were  still  in  camp  ut  the  I  a  commander  "  ruitally  great  in  tho  cabinet  as  in  the 


distance  of  sbout  six  miles.  Oeneral  Wellesley  determined  to  I 
upon  the  iufantry,  and  eDgage  it  at  once.  He  sent  a  messenger  to 
Colonel  Stevenson,  then  about  eight  miles  on  his  1.  ft,  to  in'ortn  bim 
of  his  intention,  and  directing  his  advance.  He  moved  forward  with 
the  l'Jth  Light  Dragoons  and  three  regiments  of  native  cavalry  to 
reconnoitre.  The  infantry,  consisting  of  two  British  and  five  native 
battalions,  followed.  After  u  march  of  about  four  miles  ho  saw  from 
an  elevated  plain  not  only  the  infantry,  but  the  whole  Mahratta  force, 
consisting  of  nesrly  50,000  men,  encamped  on  tho  north  side  of  the 
river  Kaitna;  tlx;  right,  consisting  of  cavalry,  was  about  Bokerdou, 
snd  extended  to  their  corps  of  infantry,  which  was  en  ramped  near  the 
village  of  Assaye,  with  «0  piece*  of  artillery.  General  Wellesley 
determined  on  attacking  the  infantry  on  its  left  and  rear.  He  moved 
bis  little  army  to  a  ford  beyond  the  eneroy'e  left,  ami,  leaving  the 
Myaore  and  other  irregular  cavalry  to  watch  that  of  the  enemy,  ho 
crossed  the  river  with  his  regular  horse  and  infantry,  and  having 
ascended  the  bs.uk,  which  was  steep,  formed  his  men  in  three  lines, 
two  of  infantry  and  the  third  of  cavalry.  This  was  effected  under  a 
brisk  cannonade  from  the  enemy's  guns.  Scindia  at  the  same  time 
marlo  a  corresponding  movement  in  his  line,  by  giving  a  new  front  to 
his  infantry,  which  was  made  to  rest  ita  right  upon  the  river  Kaitna, 
"  it*  left  upon  the  village  of  Assays  and  the  Juab  stream.  His 
rrous  and  well-served  cannon  did  fearful  execution  among  the 
British  advancing  lines.  General  Wellesley,  teeing  this,  gave  orders 
to  abandon  the  artillery,  ami  for  tho  infantry  to  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  The  charge  proved  irresintiblc  on  the  ri.ht  and  centre  of  the 
enemy;  tho  British  took  possession  of  the  gnus,  and  the  enemy'* 
iufantry  gave  way.  But  tho  British  right  suffered  a  very  severe  loss 
from  the  guns  at  the  village  of  A*. aye,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry,  seeing 
tho  gap*  thus  made  in  the  rank',  charged  the  74tli  regiment,  when 
Colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  19th  Drwgouna,  rode  to  its  rescue,  and 
drove  back  the  aseailanta  with  great  lo.-s.  Tho  native  infantry  in  the 
Britiah  service  proceeding  too  fax  in  the  pursuit,  many  of  the  enemy  * 
artillery K*u,  who  had  thrown  thetmv  lv**  down  an  ong  the  carriage* 
of  their  guns,  aa  if  they  were  dead,  turned  their  pieces  aga-uat  the 
ad  valuing  infantry,  and  at  the  same  time  several  of  Sciodia'a  batta- 
lions formed  themselves  sgain,  thus  placing  the  sepoys  between  two 
fires.  Colonel  Maxwell  charged  and  dispersed  tho  e  battali  ons,  but  he 
lost  his  life.  Tho  75th  British  regiment,  which  was  on  the  left  of  tho 
line,  remained  firm  wi!h  unbroken  ranks  in  tho  midst  of  the  confusion, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  check  the  enemy.  Oeneral  Wellesley  led 
the  regiment  in  person  against  tho  villago  of  Assaye,  where  tho  enemy 
made  the  stoutest  resistunco,  but  at  to»t  gavo  way.  It  was  near  dark 
when  the  firing  cnucd.  Tim  enemy  retired  in  great  disorder,  leaving 
belaud  the  whole  of  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  eiona.  Colouel 
arrived  ou  the  field  after  the  battle,  »nd  undertook  tbo  pur- 
Tbe  loss  of  the  uuited  army.  British  and  native,  in  this  splendid 
victory  consisted  of  22  officers  and  3Sti  men  ki  led,  and  57  officers  and 
li26  men  wounded,  in  all  nearly  one  third  of  the  force  engaged,  exclu- 
sive of  the  irregular  cavalry.  The  enemy  left  more  than  1200  dead 
and  a  great  number  of  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  General 
Wellesley  had  two  horses  killed  under  bim,  and  his  orderly's  head 
wss  torn  away  by  a  cannon-ball  as  ho  rodo  beside  him. 

While  Genrrnl  Wellesley  was  defeating  the  Mahrattas  in  the  south. 
General  Lake  gained  a  complete  vi.  tory  st  Allyxhur.  in  the  plains  of 
Hindustan,  over  another  part  of  their  force  under  M.  Perron,  which 
had  occupied  Delhi.  The  Mahratta  power  was  now  broken,  and  after 
marchea  aud  couutermaicbee,  and  desultory  negotiations, 
aakrd  aud  obtained  a  true  at  the  beginning  of  November; 
but  the  Raja  of  Bersr  s'iil  kept  the  field,  and  Grueral  Wellesley. 
coming  up  with  him  in  the  plains  of  Argaum,  foand  Scindia  s  cavalry, 
together  with  tho  Rsja's  forces,  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The  battle 
of  Argautn  was  fought  November  21),  1S03.  The  British  line  advauced 
in  the  hot  order.  The  74th  and  78th  rogiments  wero  attacked  by  a 
largo  body  of  1  Vidian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  Haja  of  Berar. 
which  was  entirely  destroyed.  Sciudia's  cavalry  charged  ono  of  tho 
Company's  regiments,  and  was  repulsed,  when  the  wholn  Mahratta 
Hue  retired  m  disorder,  leaving  38  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  their 
ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  BritUb  cavalry  pursued 
the  enemy  for  several  miles,  taking  many  elephants,  camel «,  aud  much 
baggage.  Colonel  Stevenson  soon  after  took  by  storm  the  Strom;  fort 
of  iJawilghur,  and  this  exploit  concluded  the  campaign.  The  ILija  of 
Berar  now  sued  for  peace,  and  General  Wellesley  drew  up  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty,  by  which  tho  Raja  ceded  to  the  Company  the 
province,  of  Cuttack  with  the  district  of  Balatore,  and  di«:nis«ed  his 
European  officers.  Scindia  was  glad  to  follow  the  example,  and  on 
the  30th  of  December  ho  signed  a  treaty  of  peaoo,  by  which  be  ceded 
to  the  Company  all  the  country  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
besides  numerous  forts.  In  February  1S04,  General  Wellesley  cro-aed 
tho  (Jodavery  to  put  down  the  independent  freebootmg  parties  which 
were  carrying  devastation  through  Hie  West  Deccan.  Following  them 
rapidly  from  hill  to  hill,  he  gradually  dispersed  them,  and  took  their 
guns,  ammunition,  aud  baggage.  Peace  was  thus  restored  to  the 
peninsula  of  Imlia. 

In  March  1804,  General  Wellesley  paid  a  visit  to  Bombay,  where  bo 
was  received  with  marked  honour  and  loud  acclamations,  and  aa 

resented  to  him,  aa 
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British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  Totod  him  a 
1000Z.,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  1 
a  service  of  plate  of  the  vslue  of  2000  guineas, 
"Buttle  of  Asssyc,  September  23,  1803." 

On  the  '24th  of  Judo  I  SO  I,  General  Wellesley  broke  up  tho  army  iu 
the  Deccan,  in  pursuance  ot  orders  from  tho  governor-general,  and  the 
following  month  he  returned  to  Seringu patam,  where  he  received  from 
the  native  inhabitant*  an  affecting  address,  in  which  tboy  "  Implored  i 
the  God  of  all  ca»tes  and  all  nations  to  hear  their  constant  prayer, 
whenever  greater  affairs  might  call  him  away  from  them,  to  bestow  ou 
him  health,  glory,  and  happiness."  (*  Dispatches,'  vol.  iii,  p.  420.) 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  during  the  whole  of  his  career  in  India, 
as  afterwards  in  the  8panish  peninsula,  Ocneral  Welleeley,  ever  firm 
and  just,  showed  himself  always  inclined  to  humanity  and  mercy 
whenever  they  could  be  exorcised  without  detriment  to  justice  or  to 
the  safety  of  others  ;  nod  of  this  humane  disposition  his  '  dispatches' 
contain  numerous  instance*. 

In  July  1S0I,  General  Wellesley  was  oalled  to  Calcutta  to  assist  in 
military  deliberations.  Several  important  memoranda  on  the  political  | 
and  military  affairs  of  lud  a,  which  are  given  in  the  third  volume  of 
tho  '  Dispatches/  were  written  by  him  about  this  period.  In  November 
of  tho  eamo  year  he  left  Calcutta  for  Madras,  whence  ho  returned  to 
Seringnpatnm.  In  February  1606  he  again  repaired  to  Madras,  and 
obtained  leavo  to  return  to  England.  Abont  the  same  time  bis 
appointment  by  tho  king  to  bi  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath  was  known  in  India,  and  published  in  the  general  orders ; 
and  ia  the  following  March  the  thanks  of  both  Hou«es  of  l'arl lament 
to  Major-Uenera]  Wellesley,  for  his  services,  were  likowise  published 
in  the  general  orders  in  India.  On  the  loth  of  March  16U5  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  sailed  from  Madras  for  England. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  in  England  in  September 
1805.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Hanover  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  tho  expedition  under  Lord  Catiicart,  which  was 
intended  to  make  a  diversion  whilst  the  French  army  was  engaged  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  against  Austria  and  Russia.  The  tergiversa- 
tion of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Auaterlita 
(December  1806),  disconcerted  the  plans  of  tho  allies,  and  the  English 
returned  from  Hanover  to  England  in  February  1800,  without  having 
seen  any  active  service.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  now  appointed  to 
the  oommand  of  a  brigade  of  iufautry  stationed  at  Hastings.  In 
January  1506,  when  the  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  the 
Msrquii  of  Comwallis  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  33rd  regiment 
On  the  10th  of  April  1806,  he  married  Lady  Catherine  Pakenham, 
I  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Longford.  In  that  year  he  was  elected 
ber  for  the  borough  of  Rye,  and  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
he  defended  the  administration  of  his  brother  the  Marquis 
of  Welloley  in  India,  In  April  1807  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
appointed  secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  being  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  that  capacity  was  sworn  a  member  of 
bis  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  In  August  of  the  same  year  be  was 
appointed  to  a  command  in  tho  oxpodition  sent  to  Copenhagen,  under 
Lord  Cat  heart  and  Admiral  liainbier.  On  the  29th  of  August  General 
Wellesley  s  division  attacked  the  Danish  troops  at  Kiogo,  carried  their 
entrenchments,  and  entered  the  town  of  Kioge,  where  they  took  a 
large  military  store  and  nearly  1200  prisoners.  This  was  the  only 
action  of  auy  importance  which  took  place  by  land.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen  having  induced  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  to 
listen  to  terms,  General  Wellesley  was  appointed  by  Lord  Cathcart, 
together  with  Lieutanaut-Colonel  Murray  and  Sir  Homo  Popham, 
captain  of  the  fleet,  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  which 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Danish  government  on  the  7th  of  September, 
and  by  which  the  Danish  fleet  and  naval  stores  were  delivered  to  tho 
British  government  till  the  general  peace.  General  Wellesley  returned 
to  England  with  the  expedition,  and  resumed  his  duties  as  secretary 
for  Ireland.  In  the  following  February  (1 80S)  he  received  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  thanks  of  that  House  for  hi* 
important  share  in  the  success  of  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  by 
which  Napoleon  was  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
upon  which  be  hod  reckoned  in  his  plans  against  England. 

In  tho  spring  of  !808  a  military  force  was  assembled  at  Cork, 
intended,  it  was  believed,  to  act  against  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South 
America,  Spain  being,  through  French  influence,  at  war  with  England. 
But  tho  invasion  of  Portugal  and  Spain  by  Napoleon,  occurring  about 
tho  same  time,  gave  a  new  destination  to  the  English  expedition.  The 
people  of  Spain  declared  against  the  invaders,  and  sent  to  England  to 
etk  for  assistance.  Junta",  or  local  government*,  were  formed,  and 
peace  was  proclaimed  between  Spain  and  Kngland.  The  main  strength 
of  the  Spanish  patriot*  appeared  to  be  in  the  uorth,  in  the  mountainous 
provincee  of  Asturias  and  Galicia,  which  were  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  French,  and  the  deputies  who  came  to  England  from  those  pro- 
vinces requested  the  employment  of  sn  English  auxiliary  force  to 
effect  a  diveision  by  landing  on  somo  point  of  tho  coast  of  Portugal. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  been  promoted  to  tho  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  April  25,  lsOS,  was  appointed  iu  the  following  June 
to  the  command  of  thu  force  intended  for  the  Peninsula,  consisting  of 
9000  infantry  and  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  with  the 
i»e  of  an  additional  force  of  10,000  men  to  follow  in  a  short  time, 
r  formed  altogether  a  respectable  military  force,  but  the  importance 
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of  the  occasion  warranted  exertions  even  greater  th 
Spanish  peninsula  had  now  become  tho  Bold  on 

Suestion  was  to  be  decided  wheth-r  France  was  to  govern  Europe"  i 
ictate  to  all  other  states,  Great  Britain  included. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Corulia  July  20,  1808.  The  junta 
of  Galicia  a«ked  for  nothing  but  arms  and  money.  They  declined  the 
assistance  of  a  British  auxiliary  force,  but  they  advised  General  Wel- 
leeley to  laud  in  Portugal,  to  rescue  that  kingdom  from  the  French 
grasp,  and  thus  to  open  a  ready  communication  between  tho  north  and 
south  of  Spain.  This  was  in  accordance  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  s 
own  views,  and  the  general  instructions  that  he  had  from  home.  He 
accordingly  sailed  on  to  Oporto,  which  town  had  already  risen  against 
tho  French;  and  there  he  found  tho  warlike  bishop,  who  was  at  toe 
head  of  the  insurrection,  and  had  gathered  together  abuui  3000  men 
indifferently  armed  and  equipped  He  also  learned  that  5000  Portu- 
guese regular  troops  were  stationed  at  Coimbra,  on  the  Uondego. 
Having  made  arraugemoDts  with  the  bishop  for  the  rupply  of  mules 
and  horses,  General  Welleeley  sailed  to  the  south  an  far  as  the  Tagus 
to  get  fresh  information  as  to  the  strength  and  position  of  the  French 
troops  near  Lisbon.  On  tho  30th  of  July,  he  anchored  in  Mondego 
Bay,  which  he  fixed  upou  for  the  landing  of  the  expedition.  The 
landing  took  place  on  the  1st  of  August,  near  the  small  town  of 
Figueira,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mondeuo.  The  number  of  troops 
lauded  was  about  MOO.  On  the  5th  Majur-Geueral  Spencer  joined 
him  from  Cadis  with  about  4000  more. 

The  French  force  in  Portugal  at  the  time,  under  Junot,  consisted  of 
16,000  or  18.000  men,  from  which  deducting  the  garrisoua  of  Almeida, 
Klras,  Paniche,  Setubsl,  and  other  places,  there  remained  about  14,000 
tnon  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon.  Their  communications  were  cut  off 
from  their  countrymen  in  Spain,  for,  since  the  surrender  of  General 
Dupont,  the  Spani.h  patriota  were  masters  of  Andalucia  and  Estrema- 
dnra,  and  in  Old  Castile  the  French  troops  under  Beasiores  bad  not 
advanced  westward  further  than  Benavente,  being  observed  by  the 
Spanish  army  of  Galicia.  About  the  same  timo  the  French  abandoned 
Madrid  and  retired  to  the  Ebro.  A  clear  stage  therefore  was  left  for 
the  contest  in  Portugal  between  Wellesley  and  Junot,  whoso  respective 
disposable  forces  were  nearly  equal,  the  French  however  having  the 
advantage  of  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  English  began  their  march  southward. 
The  advanced  guard  entered  the  town  of  Leiria  on  the  10th,  where  it 
found  the  Portuguese  force  of  5000  men  under  General  Fro  ire,  who, 
"  to  tho  want*  of  his  men  the  stores  which,  by  an 
tho  junta  of  Oporto  and  Sir  Arthur  Wslksley, 
were  intended  for  tho  English,  further  demanded  that  his  corps 
should  henceforth  be  furnished  with  provisions  by  the  Engliah  com- 
missariat, a  preposterous  request,  with  whioh  General  Welleeley 
declined  to  comply.  Freire  then  refused  to  advance  with  the  English, 
but  remained  behind  at  Leiria,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
to  allow  about  1600  of  his  men  to  join  Sir  Arthur.  On  the  14th  tho 
English  entered  Alooboca,  and  ou  the  15th  Caldaa,  following  the  road 
to  Torres  Vedras,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea-coast.  It  was  near 
Holies,  about  ten  miles  beyond  Caldaa,  that  the  first  engagement  took 
place.  But  boforo  relating  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  describe  the  position  of  the  French  in  Portugal. 

When  the  Spaniard*  had  risen  against  the  invaders,  the  spirit  of 
resistance  spread  to  Portugal,  the  natives  of  which  country  had  equal 
motives  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the  French  rule.  The  French  bad 
with  their  army  several  Spanish  regiments,  which  were  scattered  about 
the  country  in  the  several  garisona.  Tho  Spauiah  troops  which  were 
at  Oporto,  forming  the  principal  part  of  that  garrison,  hearing  of  the 
news  from  Spain,  revolted  sgainst  the  French  commander,  soiled  him, 
together  with  the  few  French  soldiers  that  he  had  with  him,  and  set 
off  with  their  prisoners  for  Spain,  lcaviug  the  Portuguese  at  liberty  to 
act  as  they  pleased.  A  juuta  was  then  formed,  with  the  bishop  at  their 
head,  in  the  I 


tho 


name  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  the  whole  of 
north  of  the  Douro  rose  agaiuat  the  French.  The 
spread  southward  into  Beira.  In  the  south  the  people  of 
Algarve  rose,  and  those  of  Alemtejo  followed  their  example,  being 
supported  by  a  body  of  Spanish  troops.  The  towu  of  Evora  became 
the  oentre  of  tho  insurrection  in  that  quarter.  The  French  General 
Loison,  who  had  been  sent  to  repress  tho  insurgent*  iu  the  uorth, 
was  quickly  recalled  by  Junot,  and  sent  into  Alemtejo.  He  entered 
Evora  after  a  desperate  resi.tanoe  on  the  part  of  the  inh 
the  town,  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  massacre.  Genorol  J 
executed  like  vengeance  at  Leiria,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  Similsr 
scene*  took  place  at  Guard*  in  the  north,  and  at  Beja  and  Villavieoaa 
iu  the  south.  In  those  butcheries)  however  the  French  were  also  losing 
their  own  men  daily,  for  the  peasantry  were  always  hovering  about 
thoir  lino  of  march,  ready  to  cut  off  stragglers  and  intercept  the  com- 
munications. "The  whole  kingdom,"  observed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
in  one  of  his  first  dispatches  after  Isnding  iu  Mondego  Bay,  "  with  the 
exception  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbou,  ia  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
•gainst  the  French.  Their  mean*  of  resistance  are  however  lees 
powerful  than  those  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Portuguese  troop*  have 
been  completely  disperse!,  thoir  officer*  have  gono  off  to  Brazil,  and 
their  arsenals  are  pillaged  or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Their  revolt, 
under  the  circumstance*  in  which  it  has  taken  place,  is  still  more 
of  tho  Spanish  nation.    They  have  iu  the 
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northern  part  of  Die  kingdom  about  10,000  mm  in  arm",  of  which  Lisbon,  and  perhaps  obliged  to  lay  down  th-ir  arm*.  Such  was  Sir 
number  MOO  are  to  march  With  ma  towards  Lisbon,  tho  remainder  Arthur'*  view;  but  Sir  Hurry  Burrard  thought  it  advisable  Lot  to 
sr.-  employed  in  a  distant  blockade  of  Almeida,  and  in  the  protection 
of  Oporto,"  which  i«  now  the  Heat  of  the  government.  Tho  insurrection 
in  general  throughout  Alamtejo  ami  Algirvo  to  the  southward,  aud  in 
Kntra  Dooro  o  Mm  ho,  Trm-os-Montc-,  and  Bcira,  to  Die  northward; 
but  fur  want  of  arms  tho  people  can  do  nothing  ogaiust  the  enemy." 

The  French  corumao  ier-iu  chief,  Junot,  on  tho  new*  of  the  landing 
of  Die  Kn.li.h,  determined  \o  abandon  the  province*,  except  tho 
fortrvmra  of  E]t»«  and  Almeida,  and  to  collect  hU  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourh'  -od  of  Lisbon.  He  sent  a  division  of  aliout  fiuuo  men.  under 
Do  Laborde,  towards  Leirin,  to  keep  tho  Kngliah  in  chi  ck .  and  h« 
ordered  Loi»on,  who  bad  returned  from  hi*  expedition  into  Alemtejn, 
and  had  crossed  lire  Tagu*  at  Al.rantes,  to  joiu  Do  Labordo  at  Leiria. 
But  the  rapid  advance  of  the  KtigUah  obliged  De  Labordc  to  full  back 
brfore  he  could  be  juiued  by  Loi?on,  and  now  De  Labordo  determined 
to  make  a  atand  alone  in  the  favourable  po-ition  of  llolica,  hoping 
every  moment  to  aoe  LoUon  appear  on  hia  right 

Ueneial  Wellesley,  having  driven  the  cnotuy's  pickot*  from  Ohidaa, 
marched  on  tiie  17th  of  August  to  attack  De  Labordo.  He  funned 
bis  army  into  three  column*  :  the  right,  cou-isting  of  Portuguese,  was 
ordered  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  enemy  a  left;  tho  left  to 
ascend  the  hills  on  the  enemy'*  right,  aud  thus  watch  the  approach  of 
Loison  ;  and  the  centre,  which  wa»  the  column  of  attack,  to  march 
along  Die  valley  to  the  front  of  De  Laborde'a  position.  The  French, 
after  a  irallatit  defence,  were  obliged  to  retire,  which  they  did  in  good 
order,  being  protected  by  their  cavalry.  They  withdrew  to  Torre* 
Vedra*,  where  they  were  joined  by  Louon's  oorpa.  The  lou  of  tho 
French  in  the  engagement  at  Itolica  was  ■apposed  to  be  above  C'JU 
kilb  d  and  wounded,  beside*  three  pieces  of  cannou  ;  that  of  tho 
15riti-h  w.i*  t*0.  It  mu>t  to  observed  hi  re,  once  for  all,  that  th* 
losse*  of  the  Kreuch  throughout  thov.ar  were  never  accurately  known, 
as  they  published  no  returns,  whilst  tbo  British  offioid  return*  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  made  by  the  respective  officer*  in 
oommaiid  of  regiments  after  a  battle,  were  elway*  published  in  the 
•Gatette.' 

On  the  ISth  of  August  General  Wellesley  advanced  to  Lourinha, 
keeping  along  the  coast-road  leading  to  Mafra.  Ou  the  1  Wh  he  moved 
to  Vimiein,  where  he  win  joined  tho  next  day  by  General*  An*truthrr 
and  Ackluud.  with  two  brigade*  just  arrived  oil'  the  coast  from  England, 
and  which  raired  hi*  fcrce  to  about  17.000  Bii'Uh,  beside*  1000 
Portuguese.  At  tho  Mime  t'.mo  howover  Ueneral  Wellesley  waa  super- 
seded in  tim  chief  eummsnd  by  Lieuti naut-Oencral  Sir  Harry  ISurrard. 
who  arrived  from  Kugland.  The  government  at  home  had  determined, 
:n  <  onseouenee  of  the  propitious  appearance  of  affair*  in  the  Peninsula, 


to  have  there  an  army  of  jO.OuO  British  tr<>o(.»,  and  wtih  that  view 
thev  ordered  the  corps  of  Lieutenant-Gem  ral  Sir  John  Moore,  which 
had  just  returned  from  a  fruitlcea  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  to  proceed 
to  Portugal;  and  they  gave  tLc  chief  command  of  Die  army  to  Lieu- 
teuttut  Ueneral  Sir  Hew  Dahymple,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  with  Sir 
Harry  Burrurd  under  him  as  second  in  command;  aud  Li-utenanl- 
Oeuerals  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  Hon.  John  Hope, 
Lord  Paget,  and  Mackoniio  Frascr,  to  command  respectively  division* 
of  the  arm  j. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  in  a  frigate  in  Maeeira  Bay,  near  Vimiero, 
on  the  evening  of  the  "JOth,  and  General  Wellesley  immediately  went 
on  board,  and  reported  to  him  Die  situation  of  the  army,  and  hi*  own 
intended  plan  of  operation*,  which  was  to  Inarch  along  t he  coast-road 
to  Mai'ro.  and  thus  turn  tho  strong  position  which  De  Labordo  and 

LoiHon  had  taken  at  Torre*  Vtdraa.  By  thi*  means  he  would  obligo  The  article  which  gave 
Die  French  either  to  give  batDe  or  retreat  to  Lisbon  under  great  die-    under  tho  name  of  bag 


movo  any  farther,  especially  ou  account  of  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  c*v*lrv.  General  Ferguson  waa  ordered  to  desist  from  pur- 
suit, and  tho  French  odioora  were  Dm*  eiiabled  to  rally  Dieir  men,  aud 
make  good  their  retreat  to  Torres  Vedra*. 

On  tho  'JUnd  of  August  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  commandot-in- 
chief,  landed  in  Maeeira  Bay,  and  a*tume<l  the  command.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  General  Kcllermau  appeared  with  a  nag  of  truce  on 
the  part  of  Junot  t->  propose  an  armistice,  preparatory  to  entering 
upou  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French.  The 
terms  were  discussed  Iwtwecn  General  Kollerrnan  and  Sir  Hew  Dsl- 
rymple,  who  in  Die  end  directed  General  Wellesley  to  »ign  Die 
armistice.  Among  the  artioles  Diere  was  one  which  prejudged  the 
term*  of  the  final  convention  by  stipulating  that  the  French  army 
should  not  "  in  any  case  "  be  considered  a*  prisoner*  of  war,  and  that 
all  the  individual*  composing  it  should  be  carried  to  France  with 
arma  and  baggage,  and  "  their  private  property  of  every  description, 
from  which  nothing  should  be  detained  !"  This,  of  course,  would 
include  the  church  plate  aud  other  public  and  private  pro|«rty  which 
the  French  hod  taken  either  at  Lisbon  or  in  the  various  town*  which 
they  had  sacked  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection,  and  which  D>ey 
had  divided  among  themtclve*.  General  Wellesley  did  not  "  entirely 
approve  of  tho  manner  in  which  the  instrument  was  worded  ; "  but 
tho  articles,  being  laid  before  Die  commundor  in  chief,  were  signed  by 
him  that  same  evening.  Tho  armistice  howover  was  made  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Admiral,  Sir  Charles  Cotton ;  and  a*  one  article 
of  it  stipulated  that  the  Kus.iau  fleet  in  the  Tagua,  under  Admiral 
Siniavin,  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  neutral  port,  Sir  C hatha 
objected  to  thi*,  but  oflere  I  to  enter  iuto  a  separate  arrangement  with 
the  Hussion  admiral.  Ou  tl.eliith  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  signified  to  Junot 
that  the  armistice  woul'l  be  nt  an  end  on  the  iifltta,  at  noon,  unless  a 
convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  Freuch  should  be 
agreed  upon  before  that  day.  In  the  meautiuie  the  army  had  made 
a  forward  movement  from  Vimiero  to  liamalhol.  near  Torres  Vedra*, 
within  Die  boundaries  stipulated  by  the  armistice.  Sir  John  Moore 
had  also  arrived  in  Maeeira  Bay,  and  hia  troops  were  about  being 
landed.  Junot,  now  perceiving  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
commissioned  General  Kollernian  to  confer  with  Colonel 
quartermaster-general  to  the  Briti-h  army,  about  Die  final  < 
The  favourable  moment  for  pushing  upon  the  French  was  now  past; 
and  if  Dicy  could  not  bo  brought  to  evacuate  the  country  by  sea,  tii*y 
might  cither  defend  themselves  within  Lisbon,  or  cross  tho  Tagus  to 
hlva.<,  which,  Isaing  a  place  regularly  fortified,  would  have  required  a 
lung  eiege,  during  which  the  British  army  could  not  have  been  made 
available  in  Spain.  (■  DUpntohca,'  iv.,  p.  l'JO  )  General  Weli**ley 
handed  to  Sir  Hew  Dalryinplo  a  memorandum  for  Colonel  Murray, 
other  thing*,  a  separate  agreement  wiDi  the  I 


lnga.1 

admiral,  aud  the  propriety  of  devising  some  mode  to  make  Die  French 
give  up  the  church  plate  which  they  bod  seized.  On  Uio  2tfth  Die 
draft  of  Die  proposed  convention  waa  brought  to  the  British  head- 
quarter* at  Torre*  Vedroa,  and,  being  laid  before  a  meeting  of  general 
ofiioeri,  several  alteration*  were  made,  and  Die  form  so  altered  was 
returned  to  Junot,  and  wat  at  la*t  signed  by  him  ou  the  30tb,  with 
Die  omission  of  several  of  the  alteration*,  and  was  ratified  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  on  the  Slat.  Sir  ArDiur  Wellesley  was  not  preseut  at  Die 
final  ratification,  being  then  at  Sobral  with  hi*  di»i«iou.  This  docu- 
ment baa  become  known  by  the  name  of  the  Convention  of  CiuUa, 
though  it  waa  arranged  at  Lisbon  and  finally  ratified  at  Torre*  Vedra*. 

offence  waa  that  by  which  Die  French, 
were  allowed  to  carry  off  much  of  Die 


issue. 

Junot,  having  joined  Do  Ijiborde  and  Lois  on  at  Torroi  Vedra*  with 
nil  bis  force,  estimated  at  about  H,000  men,  of  whom  I0u0  wore 
cavalry,  attacked  the  Kngliah  iu  the  poeitiou  of  Vi  miero  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  2l*t  of  Augu*t.    The  principal  attack  was  made  ujion 


ailvantifie*.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  however  decided  not  to  advance  any  plunder  of  Portugal.  Some  limits  however  were  put  to  thi*  abuse  by 
farther  till  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  undir  Sir  John  Moore,  a  commission  being  appointed,  with  General  Bereaford  at  the  head,  to 
But  the  enemy  iti  tl.e  meantime  was  bringing  the  question  to  a  speedy    superintend  Die  strict  execution  of  tho  terms  of  the  convention. 

Through  tho  exertion*  of  the  commissioners  the  spoils  of  tbe  Mueeum 
and  th«  Koyal  Library  were  restored,  together  with  Uio  mouoy  taken 
from  the  public  treasury.  WiUi  regard  to  the  Russian  fleet,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  ships  should  bo  held  a*  a  pledge  by  Great  Britain 
during  Die  war,  and  that  the  crow*  should  be  conveyed  home  in  British 
the  British  centre  and  left,  with  a  view,  according  to  a  favourite  ships. 

I  rem  h  exprcs.:on  in  tbose  time-,  of  driving  tho  Kngltsh  into  the  sea.  The  French  embarked  in  tbe  month  of  September,  and  the  British 
uh  ch  w«*  cose  iu  their  rear.  The  attack  was  made  with  great 
bravery  and  steadiueas,  but  wo*  as  gallantly  repul*ed  by  the  British; 
it  was  repented  by  Ueneral  Kellermau  at  the  head  of  tbo  French 
reserve,  which  was  also  repulsed;  and  the  French,  being  charged  with 
the  b  lyonet,  withdrew  on  all  point*  in  confusion,  leaving  many  pri- 
son' r>,  among  them  a  gencr  d  oiBcer,  and  H  cannou,  wiUi  ammunition. 
lie,  in  the  hands  of  tho  Britiab.  The  loa*  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
wounded  wna  estimated  at  about  IsOU,  and  that  of  the  British  was 
7-0.    Sir  Harry  Burrurd  lauded,  and  was  present  on  Die  fieid  during 

rt  of  the  engagement,  but  he,  declined  assuming  tho  command,  or 
any  way  interfering  wilh  General  Wellesley "s  dispositions  till  the 
enemy  was  repulsed.  Toward*  the  close  of  tho  action,  when  the 
French  were  seen  retiring  in  confusion,  General  Wellesley  wished  to 
follow  up  hii  victory ;  General  Ferguson  on  tho  left  wo*  actually  close 
open  the  retreating  enemy,  and  if  Geiieral  Hill  and  the  advanced 


troopa  took  possession  of  Die  forte  of  LUbc  n  in  tho  name  of  the  Prince 
Begeut  of  Portugal.  Tho  whole  country  being  now  free  from  tbo 
enemy,  a  council  of  regency  w»«  appointed,  of  which  tho  active  Bishop 
of  Oporto  wo*  a  member.  Tho  joy  of  Die  Portuguese  in  general  was 
manifested  in  Die  most  unequivocal  manner.  But  in  Kuglaud  the 
term*  of  tho  convention  were  the  lubjeet  of  severe  and  loud  censure, 
and  the  government  appointed  a  board  of  inquiry  to  examine  into  the 
matter.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrurd  were  recalled  in 
order  to  bo  examined  by  the  board,  as  well  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
"i*d  already  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Kngland.  Ti.o 
sat  in  the  month  of  November,  and,  after  a  long  examination, 
reported  that,  Die  Convention  of  Ciotra  having  been  productivo  of 
great  advantage*  to  Portugal,  to  tho  army  and  navy,  and  to  the 
general  service,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  no  further  military  pro- 


guard  had  marched  straight  upon  Torre*  Vcdraa  they  would  have  may  differ  in  our  sentiment*  respecting  tho  litnofa  of  tho 
reacned  it  before  tho  French,  who  world  thus  have  been  cut  off  from    in  the  rehtive  situ 


ceediog  was  ueceasary  on  the  subject,  "  because,  however  some 
iffer  in  our  sentiment*  respecting  tho  fitnopa 
rehtive  situation  of  the  two  ormios,  it  is  our 
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ration  that  unquestionable  leal  and  firmness  appear  throughout  to  '  presence  of  a  French  marshal  at  the  head  of  10,000 


?uipl 


have  been  exhibited  by  Lieutcnaut  Generals  Sir  Hew  Dairy 
Harry  I'm rare),  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  as  well  as  that  the  urdoar 
and  gallantry  of  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  soldier*  on  every  occasion 
during  this  expedition  have  done  honour  to  the  troops  au>l  reflected 
lustro  on  your  Majesty's  arma"  The  king  adopted  tho  opinion  of  the 
board. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  s  employment  in  the  Peninsula  being  now  Uf 
roinated,  he  r.  turned  tho  dutie  s  of  his  office  as  Chief  Secretary  fur 
Ireland,  whither  ho  proceeded  in  tho  month  of  December.  Parlia- 
ment having  re-a-sriiibled  in  January  K-U'.»,  he  returned  to  London  to 
resume  bis  seat  in  the  liousu  of  Commons.  On  the  -7th  of  Jauuary  j 
he  received,  through  the  Speaker,  the  thanks  of  the  House  fur  hu  ' 
distinguished  sorvio  s  in  Portugal ;  and,  a  few  days  nftcrivard*,  the 
Houso  of  Lord*  parsed  resolution'  to  the  >am«  effect,  which  were  com- 
municated to  Sir  Arthur  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Caiupair/n  o/lbOS. — Napoleon,  with  au  army  of  more  than  200,000 
men,  having  burst  througu  the  Spanish  lines,  and  routed  the  troops, 
forced  in  person  the  strong  pass  of  tho  Somoaierra  on  tho  30th  of 
November  1S08,  and  four  days  afterwards  was  in  possesion  of  Madrid. 
Meantime,  Soult,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  had  been  sent  against 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  hud  advanced  into  Spain  as  far  as  Salamanca. 
This  movement  was  followed  by  tho  disastrous  retreat  of  the  small 
army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  the  battle  of  Coruha,  January  10,  le09, 
iu  which  the  heroic  commuudor  was  slain,  anil  the  embarkation  of  tbo 
British  forces  for  England.  Tho  French,  following  up  their  success, 
spread  over  Leon  and  Estretnadura  to  the  borders  of  Portugal,  and 
Soult,  having  overrun  Oalicta,  marched  into  the  northern  Portuguese 
provinces,  and  carried  Oporto  by  »torm  against  the  native  troop*. 
The  small  British  fores  which  ha<l  been  left  iu  Portugal  when  Sir 
John  Moore  advanced  into  Spain  was  concentrated  by  General  Sir 


proela- 


f  Wellington's  Hurst  achievement*.    The  English  lust  in  the  attack 
of  Oporto  only  23  killed  and  9S  wounded. 

Oti  taking  possession  of  Oporto,  Ueueral  Wellesley  issued 
matiou,  strictly  enjoining  tho  inhabitants  to  re-peet  the 
wounded  and  prtsourrs  an  1  he  wrote  to  Marshal  Soult  to  re .jurist  him 
to  send  some  French  medical  officers  to  take  car*  of  their  sick  and 
wounded,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  trust  them  to  the  Portuguese. 

The  attention  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  now  turned  t 
Spain.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  a  blow  in  that  country,  and  the  pre- 
sent occasion  appeared  favourable.  The  condition  of  the  national  cause 
of  Spain  hud  improved  sin.  e  Xupuleou  had  left  that  couutry  in  January. 
None  of  his  generals  h  id  individually  the  samo  meant  that  he  had  at 
his  di«po»nl,  and  there  was  not  a  tutlicicut  bond  of  union  among  them 
all  to  mako  them  act  in  concert.  Each  hail  a  separate  command  over 
a  large  division  of  the  country,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  independent 
of  the  others,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  hud  been  established  in 
Madrid  n»  king  of  Spain,  had  little  or  no  control  over  them,  and  bad 
,-icut  military  skill  to  dir. ct  their  movements.  Each 
therefore,  aud  thcr  •  were  five  or  rii  iu  tho  Peninsula,  acted 
by  hims-df,  ami  the  w.irtaro  became  complicated  and  irregular.  Mar- 
shal Victor,  Duke  of  I'elluuo,  commanded  the  first  corps  in  Kstrema- 
dur.i,  near  the  borders  of  Portugal,  having  about  35,000  men,  of  whom 
however  only  25,000  were  under  arms.  General  Sobaetiaui  commanded 
the  fouith  corps  in  La  Mai.chu,  which  mustered  about  £0,000  men 
under  arms.  A  division  of  rc»erve  under  Deasolles  stationed  at 
Madrid,  together  with  King  Ju-cph's  guilds,  amounted  to  about 
15,000  men.  Kellerman's  and  Lonuct's  divisions,  stationed  in  Old 
Caxtile  and  on  the  borders  uf  Leon  aud  As  Unties,  comprised  about 
10,000  more.  All  tho  above  trooji.  amounting  to  about  00,000  dis- 
posable men,  wvro  cousi .bred  to  lm  immediately  under  King  Joseph 
John  1'iadoek.  for  the  defence"  of  Lisbon.    The  unfavourable  turn  of    for  tho  protection  of  Madrid  aud  of  Central  Spain,  and  also  to  act 


affair*  in  Spain  induced  the  llntuh  government  to  make  auother  effort 
to  save  Portugal  from  invasion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  in  thoir  momentous  6ti unfile.  Sir  Arthur  Wellestoy,  having 
previously  rosigued  his  olGco  of  Secretary  for  Ireland  as  well  as  his 
•eat  in  parliament,  was  sent  to  Portugal  to  assurus  tho  chief  command 
of  the  British  force*  in  the  Peninsula.  He  arrived  at  Lisbon  April  22, 
\isW,  with  his  staff,  lie  was  followed  by  ruin  force  njei.U  of  infantry 
and  several  regiments  of  cavalry.  These,  togothor  with  the  Portu- 
guese regulars  under  General  Beresford,  whom  the  Princj  ICe-t;cut  bad 
appointed  to  tho  chief  command  of  his  army,  enabled  him  to  bring  into 
the  M  l  a  force  of  about  •JS/iOO  men.  with  which  he  mar-  lied  at  the 
«md  of  April  to  dislodge  Soult  from  Oporto,  leaving  a  division  under 
General  Mackenzie  on  tho  Tagus  to  guard  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
Portugal  airaiust  the  French  General  Victor,  who  was  *taliuue-d  near 
Merida,  iu  Spanish  KatrniiaJuro.  The  army  under  General  Wellesley, 
having  assembled  at  Coimbra,  moved  on  the  9th  of  May  in  the  direc- 
tion of  uporto,  and  drove  back  the  French  troops,  which  hail  advanced 
south  of  the  Douro.  On  the  lltb  of  May  the  English  occupied  the 
southern  bank  of  that  riror  opposito  tho  city  of  Oporto,  Tho  French 
had  destroyed  tho  bridg.s  and  removed  the  boat*  tot 
«nd  Soult  was  preparing  to  retire  leisurely  by  the  rosd  to 

General  Wellesley  sent  a  brigade  under  General  Mure  ay  to  pass  tho 
river  about  four  miles  above  Oporto,  whil-t  tho  brigade  of  Guards 
was  directed  to  cross  the  river  at  the  suburb  of  Villanova,  and  the 
main  body  under  tho  oomiuamlrr  in  chief  was  to  nttouipt  a  passage  in 
tho  centre  by  means  of  any  boats  that  they  could  hod.  The  Douro 
at  thnt  spot  is  very  rapid,  and  nearly  three  hundred  yards  whit. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  two  boats 
having  ben  discovered.  General  Paget  with  three  companies  of  the 
Bulls  crosso  i  the  river,  and  got  possession  of  an  unfiuUiied  building 
on  the  Oporto  s  do,  called  tho  Semioario.  The  French  in  Oporto 
were  taken  by  surprise.  Thoy  sounded  the  alarm,  and  marohed  out 
to  attack  tbo  Scmiuario,  but,  before  they  could  dislodge  tho  first  party 
that  hud  luudod,  General  Hid  crossed  with  fre»h  troops,  and,  pro- 
tected by  the  liriti«h  artillery  from  the  southern  hank,  maintained  the 
contest  with  great  gullautry,  until  General  Sherbrooke  with  the 
Guards  cru«»ed  lower  dowu  into  the  very  town  of  Oporto,  amidst  the 
aceluuiationa  of  the  inhabitants,  and  charged  the  Fiench  through  the 
streets.  Meantime  the  head  of  Murray's  column,  winch  bad  crossed 
at  Aviutas,  making  its  appearance,  Soult  ordered  an  immediate  retreat, 
which  was  effected  iu  th«  greatest  confusion.  He  left  behind  his  sick 
aud  wounded  and  many  prisoners,  besides  artillery  and  atnmunllio-j, 
and  retired  by  Ainarauto  uith  the  view  of  paasiug  mto  Spam  through 


m;  but  fiuding  that  Loison  hud  abandoned  the  bridge  of 
Atuaraule,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuguese,  he  marched 


by  Guiuiar»eu«,  Braga,  Salaiuuude,  and  Montealegre,  into  Galicia.  Iu 
this  disastrous  retreat  the  French  were  obliged  to  destroy  tho  re- 
mainder of  their  artillery  aud  part  of  their  baggage,  and  tho  road  was 
strewed  with  dead  horses  and  mules,  and  1'reucb  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  were  put  to  death  by  the  peasantry  before  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  British  could  save  them. 

Soult  lost  about  one-fourth  of  his  army,  but  tho  retreat  was  effected 
with  great  ability  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
General  Wellesley  pursued  tho  French  as  far  as  Montealegre,  and, 
having  driven  them  out  of  Portugal,  retraced  hia  steps  to  ti  e  south. 
The  passage  of  the  broad  aud  rapid  Douro,  effected  iu  broad  day,  iu 


offeii-ivcly  in  Andalucia  uud  a_;uin»t  Portugal  by  the  Tagus  aud 
Guadiaua.  Soult  had  a  distinct  command.  He  had  mainly  to  occupy 
the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  to  act  through  them  against 
Portugal.  He  had  under  his  immediate  orders  the  second  corps, 
mustering  about  2'1,'l'io  men  under  arms;  tho  fifth,  or  Mortier's 
corps,  amounting  to  16,000;  and  Ney.  with  the  sixth  c  >ips,  also  about 
lfi.uOO.  Souli'«  force  iu  all  was  about  52,0v0  men  in  the  field.  These 
were  the  tao  French  artuios  ivith  which  the  Lnyltsh  ail vai.cing  from 
Portugal  were  likely  to  be  brought  into  co'.IUion.  Besides,  these  there 
were  in  eastern  S|»ain  the  thir.1  and  seventh  corps,  making  together 
about  50,000  men,  under  Suchctaiid  Augercnu,  who  were  pretty  fully 
employed  in  Aragon  and  (  ataloiia ;  and  35.000  more  were  scattered  in 
the  various  garrUoua  and  liuea  of  commu:  i,atioii. 

The  fortresses  and  fortified  towns  in  the  hands  of  the  French  were 
— 1st,  on  the  northern  line,  San  Sebastian,  Pamplona,  Bilbao,  Sautotia, 
Santaiid.  r,  liurge>s.  Loon,  and  Astorga;  2nd,  on  ihu  central  luie,  Jaca, 
Zara^oza,  Gusdiilujai a,  Toledo,  Segovia,  aud  Zamora;  3rd,  Figusras, 
llo*aa,  and  1! ireclona,  on  the  extern  coa»t.  But  Suult,  after  beiu^ 
driven  out  of  northern  Portugal,  hiul  withdrawn  from  Galiela ;  aud 
Ney,  following  the  Fame  movement,  completely  evacuated  that  extuti- 
■ive  province,  including  tho  forts  of  Corufui  an  I  FerroL  A  misuuder- 
standiiii  or  disagreement  between  those  two  commanders  led  to  the 
deliverance  of  Guilds,  which  was  an  impoitaut  event  iu  the  war,  for 
the  French  ttevcr  regained  that  patt  of  Spain. 

Marshal  Soult  reached  Zamora  iu  tho  beginning  of  July,  and  hovered 
about  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Portugal.  .Nov  arrived  at  Astorga. 
Victor  was  posted  bttw.en  th  -  Tagus  aud  the  Guadiaua,  his  troops 
suffering  much  from  malnr  a.  Mot  tier,  with  tho  fifth  corps,  on  the 
road  fioin  Zarsgoia  to  Vull.vlolid,  received  orders  from  France  to 
bait;  and  tho  Imperial  Guarels,  which  Napoleon  had  ordered  into 
Spain,  and  which  had  arrived  at  Vitoria,  were  hurriedly  ordered  to 
march  to  tho  banks  of  the  Danube.  This  was  in  conBCeiueuco  of  tbo 
Austrian  war,  which  had  ju&t  broken  out.  The  Fr.  nch  in  Spain  were 
now  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  Andalucia  and  Valencia  were 
still  untouched  by  them. 

The  Spanish  armies,  though  always  beaten  in  the  open  field,  had 
been  reorganised.  General  Cucaut,  commau  iug  tho  army  of  Estre- 
maaura,  reckoned  at  38,000  nun,  was  |-ce>te.i  on  the  Guadiaua.  This 
was  the  forte  with  which  General  Wellesley  had  to  co  operate  in  an 
advance  from  Portugal  iiilo  Spain  for  tho  purpose  of  attacking  Victor 
and  attempting  to  reach  Madrid.  Tho  llnttsh  comman  ier  had  not  as 
yet  seen  a  SpauUh  army  in  the  fi.ld,  and  he  could  have  uu  precise 
notion  of  its  defective  organisation  and  discipline.  Ho  however  soon 
oht.iuad  that  knowledge  wheu  be  cime  iu  couUct  with  Cuesta.  But 
there  was  another  obstacle  which  made  him  hesitate,  und  that  was 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provision-,  and  means  of  transport  for  bis 
army  in  Spain.  His  letters  duriug  the  whole  of  this  caiupngn  teem 
with  painful  details  on  this  subject.  The  people,  the  local  authorities, 
the  geneials,  and  tho  Junta,  all  seemed  uu.enimous  iu  their  uuwilling- 
ne<sto  provide  for  tho  English,  although  sure  to  he  amply  repaid  for 
their  supplier.  While  Cuesta's  army  abounded  with  provisions  and 
forage,  Sir  Arthur  could  not  get  enough  to  supply  his  men  with  half- 
rations.  "The  French,"  hu  observe*,  "  can  take  what  they  like,  and 
will  take  it,  but  we  cannot  even  buy  common  necessaries." 

The  British  army  entered  Spain  iu  the  beginning  of  July  by  the  road 
of  Zaria  la  Mayor  and  Curia,  and  the  head  charters  w.  re  at  Plaeencia 
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en  the  8th.  Cue  *ta  crooned  tho  Tagua  by  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and 
the  two  armies  made  their  junction  at  Oropeau  on  the  20th.  Sir 
Hubert  Wilton,  with  the  Luutanian  Legion,  oue  Portuguese  and  two 
Spanish  bsttaliuua,  moved  on  to  Eacaloaa,  about  eight  leagues  from 
Madrid,  throating  the  rear  of  Victor'*  army,  which  waa  posted  at 
Talavera  de  la  Heyua.  On  tho  22ud  the  combined  Spanish  and 
British  armies  attacked  Victor'a  outpoaU  at  Talavera,  and  drove  them 
in.  The  enemy  would  have  auuored  mure  if  General  Cuesta  had  not 
been  absent  fioui  the  field.  The  British  columns  were  formed  for  tho 
atUck  of  the  French  position  ou  the  23rd,  ns  Goueial  Welleoley 
wished  to  attack  Victor  before  he  was  joined  by  Scbastiaxii,  but 
General  CueaU  "  contrived  to  lone  the  whule  of  the  day,  owing  to  the 
whimtical  perversencsa  of  hit  disposition." — (Uisputch  to  J.  H.  Frere, 
24th  of  July,  voL  if.,  |>.  526.)  Uu  the  morning  of  the  24th  Victor 
retired  across  the  Alberche  to  St.  Olalla  on  the  Mailrid  road,  and 
thence  to  TorrjoB,  » he  was  joined  by  Seboatiani'a  corps  and 
soon  nXU-v  by  Kmg  Ju»eph  in  person,  attended  by  Marsha)  Jourdan 
with  the  Guards  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid.  General  CueBt*,  who 
now  seemed  ea«;er  for  batt  le,  although  General  Wollealey  recommended 
him  to  be  very  c«utious  in  bis  movements,  followed  Victor  to  St. 
Olalla,  and  pushed  his  advanced  guard  to  Torrijoe,  when  the  French 
attacked  him  briskly  uu  tbe  2tith,  and  oblig.d  him  to  fall  back 
uj  on  the  British,  on  the  Alberche.  On  Uie  27th  General  Wellesley, 
expecting  to  be  attacked,  took  up  bis  ground  in  the  position  of 
Tslnvera. 

The  position  of  tbe  English  army  was  daily  becoming  more  critical, 
for  Soult  waa  rapidly  advancing  from  Salamanca,  by  tbe  Puerto  de 
Ealioa,  upon  Plaaencja,  in  tbe  rear  of  the  British.  General  Welletdey 
had  charged  CueaU  to  guard  the  mouuUin-pass  of  Puerto  de  liatio*, 
but  the  Spanish  general  sent  only  600  men  thither,  a  force  which  of 
course  proved  insufficient  to  arrest  Sou  It's  march.  General  Welkaley 
did  not  know  that  Ney  bad  unexpectedly  evacuated  Guilds,  and  waa 
also  advancing  fiom  Attorga  upon  thu  llritiau  left.  Mortier  also, 
with  the  bth  corps,  was  ut  VulladolM,  ready  to  move  forward  ;  so 
that  there  were  mure  than  50,000  fighting  men  of  tbe  enemy  behind 
the  mountain*  of  l'iaseoeia,  ready  to  act  ou  tbe  left  Hank  and  rear 
of  the  British,  who  had  besides  60,000  more  iu  trout  of  tbeiu.  Tbe 
British  force  iu  the  field  did  not  exceed  20,000.  There  were  a  few 
more  battalions  on  their  march  from  Lisbon  lojoiu  tbe  army,  but 
they  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle.  Tho  Spanish  army  of  Cuesta 
uiustertd  about  34,000  men,  such  as  they  Were.  The  l'ortuguese 
regular  troops,  under  Bereeford,  had  remained  to  guard  tbe  north-east 
frontier  ot  Portugal,  lowaids  Almeida.  It  had  been  previously  agreed 
between  General  Weiloley,  Cuetta,  and  tbe  Spanish  Supremo  Junta, 
or  Central  Coverutiient,  that  General  Venegaa,  who  waa  at  the  head 
of  the  S|  anuh  artuy  of  Audalucia,  couaiatiug  of  about  25,000  men, 
ahould  niurch  through  La  Maucha  U|m>u  Madrid,  whil.it  Wollealey  and 
Cuesta  weie  advancing  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Venegaa  did 
advance  through  La,  Maucha,  but  it  teems  that  he  received  counter- 
orders  from  the  Supreme  Junta  which  bad  the  effect  of  slackening  his 
march;  I  e  however  made  bis  appearance  at  last  towards  Aranjuex  and 
Toledo,  and  it  wan  bis  approach  ou  that  aide  which  induced  King 
Joseph  to  encage  Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  iu  order  to  save  his  capital. 
K  he  had  kept  the  Allies  in  check  for  a  few  days  longer,  Soult'a  arrival 
at  Platencia  would  have  obliged  the  English  to  retire  precipitately. 
But  Kiug  Jo»e|  h  fearing  that  Veuegas  from  tho  south,  and  Sir  Hubert 
Wiltiou,  who,  with  the  Luaitauiau  Legion,  wo*  hovering  in  the  neigh- 
borhood on  the  north,  would  enter  Madrid  and  scire  tbe  stores, 
reserves,  &c,  be  and  Marshal  Victor  determined  to  give  battle  to  the 
Allies  in  front :  for  if  they  were  defeated,  Madrid  could  be  easily  pro- 
tected. General  Wollealey,  perceiving,  from  the  movements  of  tho 
enemy,  that  a  battle  waa  at  band,  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
CueaU  to  fall  buck  with  him  upon  the  position  of  Talavera,  where 
then  was  good  ground  for  defence.  He  placed  the  Spanish  army  on 
the  right  near  the  Tagua,  before  tbe  town  of  Talavera,  its  front  pro- 
tected by  redoubt*,  ditches,  mud  walla,  and  Jelled  trees.  In  this 
position  they  could  hardly  be  seriously  attacked.  The  British  infantry 
on  whom  the  general  could  depend,  occupied  the  left  of  the  line, 
which  was  open  in  front,  but  its  extreme  left  rested  upou  a  steep  hill, 
which  was  the  key  i.f  tho  whole  position.  The  whole  Uue  extended 
in  length  about  two  milcn. 

Ou  the  27th  of  July  tho  French  moved  from  St.  Olalla,  crooted  the 
river  AiUrche,  drove  in  tho  British  outpoeto,  and  attacked  two 
advatced  brigade-  .  f  the  English,  which  fell  back  steadily  across  the 
plain  into  their  o.igned  positiou  in  the  line.  Victor  now  attacked 
tbe  British  left,  whilst  the  4th  oorpa  made  a  demonstration  against 
the  Spaniards  ou  tho  right,  several  thousands  of  whom,  after  dis- 
chariiiug  thrir  pirccs,  fled  panic  struck  to  the  rear,  followed  by  their 
artillery,  and  creating  the  greatest  confusion  among  the  baggage 
retainer*  and  mules,  Ac. ;  ami  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Generals 
Wcllealey  and  Cue-ta  prevents!  tho  rest  of  the  Spanish  troops  from 
following  the  example.  Luckily  tin-  petition  of  tbe  Spanish  army  waa 
strong  in  front,  and  the  French,  tint  knowing  exactly  what  was  going 
on,  made  no  further  attack  on  that  aide ;  their  efforts  were  directed 
■gainst  the  Hiitiah  left,  which  they  hucceeded  for  a  moment  in  turning, 
and  tbey  gained  thu  summit  of  the  hill;  but  General  Hill,  beiug 
ordered  to  that  point  with  tnoro  troops,  drove  the  French  down  after 
an  obstinate  struggle  which  lasted  till  after  dark,  and  iu  whioh  the 
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French  lost  about  1000  men  and  the  British  S00.  Next  morning,  the 
I  25th,  the  French  renewed  the  attack  on  tbe  hill  on  the  British  left, 
and  were  again  repulsed  after  losing  about  1500  men  After  a  pause 
of  some  hour*  the  attack  waa  renewed  upon  tbo  whole  British  front- 
Heavy  columns  of  French  infantry  of  Sebastiani*  corps  tuicc  alt. eked 
the  British  right  under  General  Campbell,  which  joined  the  Sp.iuith 
army,  but  were  each  time  repulsed  by  the  steady  fire  of  tbe  Euglr.h; 
a  Spanish  cavalry  regiment  charging  ou  their  Hank  at  the  same  lime, 
they  retire!  in  disorder,  after  losing  a  number  of  men  and  10  gun*. 
In  the  mean  time  a  French  division,  supported  by  two  regimeuta  of 
cavalry,  again  advanced  to  turn  tbe  British  left,  and  hero  a  c.iralry 
fight  occurred  iu  which  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons  loot  one  half  of  their 
number.  General  Wollealey  had  taken  the  precaution  of  posting  tho 
Spanish  division  of  Eassecour  iu  tho  rear,  together  with  tho  cavalry  of 
both  armies,  and  the  sight  of  these  effectually  precluded  any  further 
advance  of  the  French  on  that  aide.  The  principal  attack  of  the 
French  wai  against  the  British  centre,  which  consisted  of  the  Guards 
and  the  German  Legion.  Tho  French  columns  came  resolutely  close 
up  to  tho  British  lino,  but  tbey  were  received  with  a  discharge  of 
musketry  which  made  them  reel  back  iu  disorder.  Tbe  Guard"  then 
charged  them,  and  in  tbe  ardour  of  tbe  moment  were  carried  too  far, 
upon  which  the  enemy's  supporting  column*  and  dragoons  advanced, 
and  tboae  who  had  been  repulsed  rallied  and  faced  again,  while  the 
Freuch  butteries  poured  their  ahot  upon  the  ilauk  of  the  Guards,  who 
iu  their  turn  drew  back  in  some  disorder ;  at  the  same  time  the 
German  Legion,  which  w»*  on  the  left  of  the  Guards,  being  hard 
pressed  by  tbe  French,  got  into  confusion,  and  the  British  centre  was 
thus  broken.  This  was  the  critical  moment  of  tho  bottle.  General 
Wellesley,  who.  from  tho  hill  on  the  left  of  the  position,  had  a  clear 
view  of  tho  whole  field,  seeing  the  charge  of  the  Guards,  and  expecting 
the  issue  of  it,  immediately  ordered  tho  4  Sib  regiment,  under  Colouel 
Donellan,  which  was  posted  ou  the  hill  ou  tho  left,  to  advance  iu  sup- 
port of  the  centre,  aud  at  the  same  time  directed  Gener.il  Cotton's 
light  cavalry  to  advance.  The  4Sth  moved  on  in  perfect  order  amidst 
the  retiring  crowds,  and  wheeling  bock  by  companies  let  them  pass 
through  the  intervals;  then,  re>uming  it*  line,  tbe  4Sth  marched 
against  ibe  right  of  the  pursuing  columns,  plied  them  with  destructive 
discharges  of  musketry,  and  closing  upon  them  with  a  firm  and 
regular  pace,  checked  their  forward  movement  Tbo  Guards  and 
German*  quickly  rallied,  and  tho  brigade  of  light  cavalry  comiog  up 
from  the  rear  at  a  trot,  the  French  bogan  to  waver,  and  at  last  give 
way  and  retired  to  their  original  position,  their  retreat  being  protected 
by  their  light  troops  and  artdlery.  Tho  British,  reduced  to  less  than 
14,000  men,  snd  exhaust,  d  by  fatigue,  were  unable  to  pursue  tbem, 
and  the  Spanish  army,  which  had  been  scarcely  en:aged,  was  incapable 
of  making  any  evolutioua  ;  and  thtis  about  aix  in  the  evening  all  tight- 
tug  and  Arirjg  ceased,  each  army  retaining  the  position  that  it  bad 
occupied  in  the  morning.  The  French  were  repulaed  at  all  points, 
aud  lost  two  generals  and  nearly  1000  men,  and  about  fiOOO  wounded, 
besides  the  loaa  of  17  guns.    On  the  aide  of  the  British,  two  generals 


The  next  morning,  July  29,  at  daybreak,  the  French  army  made  a 
retrograde  movement,  recroaood  the  Alberche,  and  took  a  poiition  on 
tbe  height*  of  Salinas.  On  that  day  General  Robert  Crauford  reached 
tho  English  camp  from  Lisbon  with  tho  43rd,  52ud,  and  Pjtb.  This 
waa  tho  light  brigade,  which  afterwards  acquired  a  military  celebrity 
for  its  gallantry  and  the  quickneat  of  its  movement*. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  passed  the  2&th  and  30th  in  establishing  hi* 
hospitals  in  the  town  of  Talavera,  and  endeavouring  to  get  provisions, 
a*  hia  men  were  nearly  starving.  In  this  be  was  not  at  all  satiated  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  or  the  Spanish  inhabitant*.  "  We  are  miserably 
aupphei  with  provisions"— thus  he  wrote  to  Lord  Caallereagh  ou  the 
1st  of  August  from  Talavera  :  "  the  Spanish  armies  are  now  so  nume- 
rous that  they  eat  up  tho  whole  country.  They  have  no  magazine*, 
nor  have  we,  nor  can  we  collect  any,  and  there  i*  a  scramble  for 
everything.  I  t:,mk  the  battle  of  tbe  2Stb  is  likely  to  be  of  great  use 
to  tho  Spaniards ;  but  I  do  not  think  them  in  a  state  of  discipline  to 
contend  with  the  Frenoh."    ('  Dispatches,'  iv.f  p.  554.) 

King  Joseph,  with  tbe  4th  corps  and  tho  reserve,  moved  on  tbe  1st 
of  August  farther  back  to  llleacae,  ou  tbe  road  between  Madrid  and 
Toledo,  in  order  to  oppose  the  army  of  Andalucia  under  Venegsa;  and 
Victor,  who  had  remained  on  the  Alberche  with  tbe  lat  corps,  retreated 
likowite  on  the  road  to  Madrid,  from  alarm  at  the  movement*  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilaon  on  his  flank.  Soult  was  now  advancing  from  tho  north 
with  no  leas  than  three  eorpt,  one  of  which,  commanded  by  Mortier, 
entered  Plaaeucia  on  the  31st,  having  pa>sod,  without  encountering  any 
resistance,  the  defile  of  Baiio*,  which  Cue*ta  had  promised  to  guard. 
Soult  himself,  with  the  2nd  ourps,  entered  Paaencia  ou  the  Utof 
August,  whilst  Key  was  moving  on  from  Salamanca  iu  the  same 
direction,  Tho  French  found  Plaaeucia  deserted  by  most  of  tbe 
inhabitants,  and  tbey  could  learn  no  intelligence  of  the  positiou  of  tho 
British  and  Spanish  armies,  oxcept  vague  rumours  of  a  battle  having 
been  fought  a  few  day*  before.  On  the  2nd  of  August  Sir  Arthur 
Wclle.lev  learnt  that  the  enemy  bad  entered  Plaaencia.  Supposing 
that  Soult  was  alone  with  hi*  corps,  which  ho  estimated  at  only  1 5,000 
and  that  hi*  intention  was  to  join  Victor,  ho  deteruiiuod  to 
him  before  he  could  effect  tbo  junction  :  be 
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marched  on  the  8nl  of  Augost  to  Oropesa  with  the  BritUh  army, 
leaving  Cuesta  itt  Talavera,  particularly  recommending  him  to  protect 
thr- hospitals ;  and,  iu  case  he  aliould  be  obliged  by  any  advance  of 
Victor  to  leave  Talavera,  to  collect  carti  to  move  away  tbe  wounded. 
The  position  of  the  hoatilo  armies  waa  now  very  lingular :  they  wars 
all  crowded  along  the  narrow  valley  of  tbo  Tagus,  from  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Madrid  to  the  frontier*  of  Portugal.  King  Joseph  and  Sebas- 
tian i  were  at  llleaoas  and  Valdcmoro,  between  Madrid  and  tho  Tagus, 
whila  the  advanced  poata  of  Vencga*  were  on  the  left  or  opposite  tide 
of  tho  river,  opposite  Toledo.  Victor  waa  lower  down  on  the  right 
bank,  at  Msqucda,  near  tho  Alberche,  watching  Cucata,  who  »M  at 
Talavera.  General  Wclloslry  was  farther  down,  at  Grope* a.  Soult 
waa  on  the  Tietar,  on  the  road  from  Plaaeocia  to  Almaraz.  Beresford, 
wiUi  tho  Portuguese,  was  mid  to  bo  moving  farther  west  along  the 
froutiors  of  Portugal.  "  The  alliee  under  Wellrsley  and  Cueeta  held 
the  centre,  being  only  ono  day's  inarch  asunder;  but  their  foroe,  when 
concentrated,  waa  nut  more  than  47,000  men.  Tho  French  could  not 
unite  under  three  days,  but  their  combined  forces  exceeded  90,000 
men,  of  whom  S3.O00  were  under  Soult ;  and  this  singular  situation 
waa  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  ignorance  in  which  oil  parties 
were  aa  to  tho  strength  and  movements  of  their  adversaries.  Victor 
and  the  King,  frightened  by  Wilton's  partiasn  corps  of  4000  men,  wero 
preparing  to  unite  at  Mostolee,  near  Madrid ;  while  Curst*,  equally 
alarmed  at  Victor,  waa  retiring  from  Talavera.  Sir  Arthur  Wrllrsley 
was  supposed  by  King  Joseph  to  bo  at  tho  head  of  25,000  British ;  and 
Sir  Arthur,  calculating  on  Soult'*  weakness,  waa  marching  with  23,000 
English  aud  Spanish  to  engage  63.000  French  ;  while  Soult,  unable  to 
ascertain  tbe  exact  situation  of  cither  friends  or  enemies,  little  sus- 
pected that  the  prey  waa  rushing  into  hit  jaws.  At  this  moment  the 
f»to  of  the  Peninsula  hung  by  a  thread,  which  could  not  bear  tbe 
weight  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  yet  fortune  to  ordained  that  no 
irreparable  disaster  eneuod."  (Napier*  '  Hittory  of  the  Peninsular 
War,"  b.  ix.) 

In  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  August,  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  learned 
that  Soult' a  ad »r need  poata  wero  at  Naval  Moral,  and  consequently 
bet  wee  u  bim  and  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  on  the  Tagua,  thua  cutting 
his  line  of  communication  with  Portugal.  At  the  aamo  time  ietteia 
from  Cuesta  informed  bim  that  King  Joseph  waa  again  advancing  to 
joiu  Victor,  and  that  Soult  must  be  stronger  than  was  supposed  ;  and 
that  therefore  be,  Cuesta,  would  quit  Talavera  that  evening,  and  join 
tho  British  at  Oropesa.    .Sir  Arthur  immediately  replied,  requesting 

tion  of  the  Briti-h  hrwpitolTfrom  TaTa^enV"  But'cMtUvu  already 
on  hi*  march,  and  rarly  on  tbe  morning  of  tho  4th  appeared  near 
Oropesa.  Sir  Arthur  by  this  time  had  learned  from  intercepted  letters 
that  Soult's  force  waa  much  stronger  than  be  bad  supposed,  though 
ho  could  not  guess  its  full  strength.  Curat*'*  retreat  would  imme- 
diately bring  the  King  and  Victor  upon  him.  Ha  was  placed  botwecu 
tho  mountain*  and  the  T«gus,  with  a  French  army  advancing  upon 
him  on  each  flank;  the  retreat  by  Almaraz  waa  cut  off;  he  had  seen 
enough  of  Cursta  and  the  Spanish  army  not  to  rely  upon  tbem  on  a 
field  of  battle;  and  he  could  not,  with  17,000  British,  fatigued  and 
in  want  of  provision*,  fight  successively  two  French  artuiea,  each 
much  stronger  than  his  own.  Hi*  only  remaining  line  of  retreat  waa 
aero**  the  Tngus,  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  below  Talavera.  By 
taking  up  a  line  of  defence  beyond  that  river  he  might  keep  open  the 
road  by  Trujillo  to  Bttdajuz.  This  however  must  bo  done  immediately, 
before  the  enemy  intercepted  tbe  road  to  Arzobispo.  Sir  Arthur  com- 
municated bis  determination  to  Cumta,  who,  according  to  his  custom, 
opposed  it :  he  wanted  now  to  fight  the  French  at  Gropesa  ;  but  the 
English  general  told  him  sternly  that  be  might  do  aa  he  liked — that 
be,  Sir  Arthur,  waa  responsible  for  hi*  own  army,  and  ahould  movo 
forthwith.  Accordingly,  on  that  morning,  tho  4th  of  August,  the 
British  army  filed  off  toward*  Arzobiapo,  where  it  croaaed  the  river 
with  ita  artillery,  stores,  and  2000  wounded  from  Talavera,  and  took  a 
position  on  the  othor  side.  Thus  the  British  army  was  saved  from 
impending  ruin.  Here  ended  tho  fighting  campaign  of  the  BritUh  for 
18U9. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  now  moved  hi*  head-quarter*  to  Deleytowa,  and 
afterwards  to  Jaraicejo,  on  the  high  road  to  Badajoz,  leaving  a  strong 
rear  guard  to  protect  tbe  south  bauk  of  the  Tagus,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  passing  tho  river.  Tbe  bridge  of  Almaraz  had  already 
been  broken  by  tbe  Spaniard*.  Cuesta,  following  tbe  British  move- 
ment, passed  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus  by  tho  bridge  of  Arzobispo, 
followed  close  by  the  French,  who,  discovering  a  ford,  crossed  the 
river  on  the  8th  with  a  numerous  cavalry,  overpowered  the  Spanish 
rear  guard,  and  seized  the  guns.  General  Wellealey  however  canted 
the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  artillery  to  be  dragged  np  the  mountain 
of  M-za  d'Ibor,  a  strong  position,  while  the  British  guarded  tbe 
equally  strong  pats  of  Mirabete,  facing  the  bridge  of  Almsraz.  The 
line  of  defence  of  the  AUirg  wasthna  re-established  Meantime  King 
Joseph  recalled  Mortier'a  corps,  which  had  crossed  tha  Tagua  at  Tala- 
vera, and  ordered  it  to  join  Sebaatiaoi  against  Venegaa,  who  had  again 
advanced  to  Almonacid,  near  Toledo.  Marshal  Ney,  on  tbe  other  side, 
whom  Soult  had  directed  to  ford  the  Tagus  below  Almaraz,  could  not 
discover  the  ford.  Soult  now  proposed  to  march  with  hi*  three  corp* 
by  Curia  and  Abrantea,  and  reach  Lisbon,  by  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  before  the  English;  but  Ney,  Jourdan,  and  King  Joseph 


opposed  the  plan,  and  *oon  afterward*  a  dispatch  eame  from  Napoleon, 
dated  after  tbo  battle  of  Wagram,  from  the  Austrian  emperor's  palaoe 
at  Scbonbrunn,  forbidding  further  offensive  operation*  tdl  the  rein- 
forcements which  the  termination  of  tho  Austrian  war  placed  at  his 
disposal  should  reach  Spain. 

Tbo  Emperor  Napoleon  now,  to  ortuh  hia  enemies,  trusted  chiefly 
to  hi*  overwhelming  masses,  which  he  recruited  so  cheaply  by  means 
of  tho  conscription.  The  proportion  of  cavalry  in  hia  armies  in  Spain 
was  beyond  all  precedent.  Napoleon  was  resolved  to  play  a  sure 
game.  He  bad  already  200,000  men  iu  Spain,  and  yet  he  did  not 
think  them  enough.  Hi*  general*  bad  adopted  the  same  views.  "It 
is  large  masses  only,  the  strongest  that  you  can  form,  that  will  suc- 
ceed : "  thus  wrote  Soult  to  King  Joseph  before  the  battle  of  Talavera. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  writing  about  the 
same  time,  said — *'I  conceive  that  the  French  are  dangerous  ouly  when 
in  large  mni'ie.-i." 

Soult'a  army  now  went  into  cantonment*  in  Ka*remadura  and  Leon, 
near  tbe  borders  of  Portugal.  Sehattiani,  having  defeated  Veuegss  at 
Almonacid,  drove  him  back  upon  the  Sierra  Moreno.  King  Joseph  was 
again  residing  quietly  at  Madrid. 

In  England,  on  the  receipt  of  tho  news  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  8lr 
Arthur  Wellealey  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title*  of  Baron 
Gouro  and  Viscouut  Wellington. 

Gn  tho  20th  of  Augutt  Lord  Wellington  removed  his  head -quarters 
to  Badajoz,  and  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  on  the  hue  of  the 
Guadiana.  Hit  chief  motive  was  the  neglect  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  supplying  hi*  army  with  provisions,  wbich  obliged  him  to  draw 
ne»r  his  magazines  in  Portugal ;  and  another  reason  was,  tbe  impossi- 
bility of  cooperating  with  tde  undisciplined  Spanish  armies.  Lord 
Wellington  had  contrired,  notwithstanding  Cuesta's  neglect,  to  oarry 
away  20tK)  sick  and  wouuded  from  Talavera ;  tbs  remaining  1500, 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  leave  there,  be  recommended  earnestly  to  the 
French  general*,  Mortier  and  Kellerman,  and  hi*  expectation*  were 
not  deceived.  Marshal  Mortier  in  particular  showed  the  utmost  kind- 
ness to  the  British  wounded,  and  would  have  them  attended  to  before 
bit  onn  men. 

In  October  Lord  Wellington  repaired  to  Lisbon,  and  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  tbe  whole  country  in  front  of  that  capital,  for  it  was  then 
that  he  resolved  upon  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  lines  of 
Torres  Vedraa,  which  enabled  him  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the 
French  iu  the  following  year.  We  can  only  refer  tbe  reader  to  tha 
•  Memorandum  1  which  he  wrote  at  Li.bou  on  tbe  20th  of  October  for 
of  the  Engineers,  in  which  he 


points  out  the  double  line  of  position,  the  eoti 
the  number  of  men  required  at  each  post,  4c ,  as  if  the  whole 
already  in  existence  before  his  eye*.  This  paper,  so  remarkable  < 
sidering  the  epoch  and  circumstances  in  wbich  it  waa  written,  is  a 
most  striking  evidence  of  Wellington's  comprehensive  mind,  his  pene- 
tration, and  foresight.  (See  'Dispatcher,'  vol,  v.,  pp.  234-39.)  Of  his 
plan  however  nothing  was  said  or  even  whispered  at  the  time.  He 
returned  to  hi*  head-quarters  st  Badajoz,  whence  be  made  an  excursion 
to  Seville,  where  he  conferred  with  his  brother  the  Mai  quia  Wellealey, 
who  wss  then  tho  British  ambassador  in  Spain,  and  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Cadiz.  On  tbe  11th  of  November  be  returned  to  hia  head- 
quarters  at  Badajoz.  At  tho  same  time  another  fatal  blunder  was 
committed  by  the  Spaniards.  About  tbe  middlo  of  November  the 
Supreme  Junta  ordered  tbe  army  of  Andolucia,  joined  by  tho  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  Katremadura,  to  advance  suddenly  upon  Madrid, 
and  this  without  any  previous  communication  with  Lord  Wellington, 
who  was  at  Badajoz,  or  with  the  Guke  del  Parquo  and  other  Spanish 
commander*  in  tbe  north  of  Spain.  Venegaa,  the  general  of  the  army 
of  Andolucia,  had  been  superseded  by  Arvizaga,  an  inexperienced 
young  officer,  who  was  in  favour  with  the  Junta.  Old  Cuesta  had 
also  retired,  and  made  room  for  Eguia  in  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Estremndura.  These  two  armies,  which  constituted  the  principal 
regular  force  of  the  Spaniards,  and  which,  potted  within  the  line  of 
tbe  Tagus  and  along  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  proteoted,  and 
might  long  have  protected,  the  south  of  Spain,  were  thrown  away 
upon  a  foolish  attempt.  Are i saga,  with  nearly  50,000  men  and  CO 
pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  into  the  plain*  of  La  Maucha,  and  was 
attacked  on  the  1 6th  of  November,  in  the  open  field*  of  Ocafla,  by 
tbe  two  French  corps  of  Mortier  and  Sebaatiaoi ;  aod,  although 
his  men  fought  with  sufficient  courage,  yet  he  wss  completely  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  one-half  of  his  army,  and  all  his  baggage 
and  artill-ry,  with  the  exception  of  15  gun*.  About  the  tame  time 
the  Guke  del  Fsrqne,  with  20,000  Spaniards  in  tbe  north,  advanced 
from  Salamanca  against  Kellerman,  but  he  was  beaten,  and  driven  to 
the  mountains  of  Pens  de  Franoia.  The  French,  north  of  the  Ta^us 
wi  re  thus  left  at  liberty  to  attack  Ciudad  Hodrigo  and  tbe  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  "  I  lament, '  thua  Lord  Wellington  write*  from  Badajoz  on 
the  new*  of  these  mishaps,  "  1  lament  that  a  cause  which  promised  so 
well  a  few  week*  ago  should  have  been  ao  completely  lost  by  the  igno- 
rance, presumption,  and  mismanagement  of  those  to  whose  direction  it 
was  intrusted.  1  declare  that,  if  they  bad  preserved  their  two  armies, 
or  even  one  of  tbem,  the  cause  was  safe.  The  French  could  have  sent 
no  reinforcements  which  could  have  been  of  any  use;  timo  would 
have  been  gained ;  tbe  state  of  affairs  would  have  improved  daily ;  all 
in  our  favour ;  aod  in  the  first  moment 
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occasioned  by  any  diversion  on  the  continent,  or  by  the  growing  dis- 
content of  the  French  themselves  with  the  war.  the  French 


dooilo  ally  of  England,  which  Spain  was  not  and  could  not  be.    In  nr. 
olhcial  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  'dated  Badajo/.,  l-t-.h  uf  Nov.  tuber 
mint  havo  beeu  driv.n  out  of  Spain.    Jlut  uo  !  nothing  will  answer    ISO!*,  after  he  had  given  direction*  for  fortifying  the  lines  near  Lisbon, 
.  to  fight  great  baitles  iu  pl  ana,  in  which  tho  defeat  of  the    Wellington  elated  that  Portugal  might  be  defended  by  a  Unihh 
h  armies  is  aa  c  itaio  a*  the  commencement  of  the  battle.    They    effective  forco  of  l»,000  men,  in  ni>l  of  the  whole  military  est*  disb- 

meut  of  Portugal,  contiating  of  about  45.0o(»  regulars,  wliich  however 
wero  ns  jet  far  from  elective  An  I  in  a  couLi.lenti.il  letter  also  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  of  the  game  date,  ho  says — "1  do  not  think  the 
French  will  auccccd  in  gotting  possession  of  Portugal  with  au  army  of 
70,'JiO  or  even  of  .Mi,00u  men,  if  thoy  do  uot  make  tho  attack  for  two 
or  three  months,  winch  1  believe  now  to  be  iiuporsibl.\  1  c  in<->  ive  not 
only  that  they  may,  but  will,  make  the  attack  before  they  will  subdue 
tho  north  of  Spain.    Tho  centre  of  Spain,  or  Old  fasti*.  i«  already 

aubduid  My  opinion  i*  that  the  enemy  have  neith.  r  the 

means  nor  tho  intention  of  attaching  Portugal  at  present,  and  1st 
they  would  bo  successfully  le-i-i'i  d.  I  am  likewise  of  opinion  thit 
when  they  ahall  receive  their  reiuforcemeuts  they  can  be  successfully 
resisted."    And  aa  he  had  lorese-it,  so  it  happe;  id. 

Wellington  continued  in  hit  headquarter*  at  \  'i*-.u  till  tho  end  of 
Apiil  ldlO,  watching  the  tnov,  mnit*  of  tho  French  ia  old  CVtilc,  and 
preparing  against  their  atla-k  upan  Portugal,  which  ho  exjHCtvd 
would  b  ■  uit'lo  in  earnest  that  y>  ar.  The  French  armios  iu  Sp.au  hvi 
received  hirge  reinforc  on  nU  during  tho  winter  from  Germauy,  in 
consequence  of  tho  peace  bitaeeU  Fiance  and  Austria.  Juuot  and 
Hrouct,  with  t  io  fresh  corpe,  had  entered  Spain,  folluwod  by  a  part  of 
Napoleon's  imperial  guard*.  N«y,  Ktileiman,  and  Lois»u,  with  about 
GO.OOO  men,  were,  in  the  month'  of  Aptil,  in  Old  Ca-tilo  and  Leon, 
evidently  preparing  for  an  attack  upon  Portugal.  A«  a  prelude  they 
had  besieged  end  tak'  n  Asmrga  from  the  Spaniards,  and  were  making 
preparations  for  the  ne^e  of  Cmdad  lCodrigo,  whkii  waa  defended  by 
n  Spanish  garri-ou. 

Soult  wa*  now  in  tho  south  of  Spain,  with  Victor  and  .Mortier  under 
his  orders,  and  waa  busy  in  organising  bis  military  rc-o-.iice*  and 
establishing  hi*  military  command  in  And.ducia.  Thcro  is  a  veiy 
inter*  sting  report  by  Soult  to  tho  Piincc  of  Wagram,  dated  S-villo, 
4th  of  August  1610,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Napier's  tlitrd 
volume,  and  which  shows  the 
that  commander,  and,  at  the 

twecn  him  and  the  nominal  King  of  Sj.ain,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  i 
Spanish  minister*.  General  Header  was  iu  Estrcmudura,  ready  to 
oo  operate  with  his  countrymen  iu  the  uoith  in  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
by  either  bank  of  the  T.v^u*.  Ilia  muveruents  wrr*  anxiously  watched 
by  General  Ih.l,  with  about  12,000  British  and  Portuguese,  stationed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Aleiulejo-  At  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Spain,  Cadiz,  strong  by  its  situation,  waa  garrisoned  hy  a  British  force, 
of  about  "000  men,  under  General  Utu!;aui,  in  addition  to  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  French,  under  Victor,  were  blockading  the 
place.  Ill  tue  north  tho  Spanish  patriots  remained  iu  possession  of 
Gulietu  aud  Asturias,  but  not  m  suthc.eut  force  to  etfect  any  powerful 
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will  not  credit  the  accounts  1  have  repeatedly  given  them  of  the  supe- 
rior number  ev.  n  of  the  French  :  they  will  seek  them  out,  and  they 
find  them  invariably  in  all  p>arts  in  numbers  superior  to  tbomv.lvc*. 
1  am  only  afraid  now  that  1  shall  be  too  lato  to  save  (Jiulad  llodtigo, 
the  loss  of  which  will  sreure  for  tho  French  Old  Castile,  and  will  cut 
off  all  communication  with  tie  northern  provinces,  and  leave  them  to 
their  fato." 

Lord  Wellington's  anxious  looke  were  now  dir.  e'ed  towards  the 
north  cast,  for  he  foioaw  that  tliu  stoiiu  would  burst  upon  Portugal 
from  that  quatter.  lie  accordingly  it  tired  luui  Spanish  ground 
altogether  into  Portugal, and  moving  through  Alt-mtrjo  with  the  ma»* 
of  hi*  army  in  Doccinber,  crossed  the  Tagu*  at  Abrante* ;  uud  thence 
marching  to  the  Aluudejo,  tixed  his  hen.;  quarters  »t  Visru  in  January 
161U,  hnving  bis  outposts  along  tlie  Irontier*  of  Spain  towards  I.  in  iad 
Itodrigo.  He  left  General  Hill's  division  south  of  tho  Tagm  to  pro- 
tect Alruitejo.  In  the  mean  timo  both  ho  an<l  llervslord  were  imlefa- 
tigahle  in  their  «  ndeavours  to  raiso  the  Portuguese  regular  army  to  a 
state  of  efficiency  in  numbers,  armameut,  and  discipline. 

Ca>*i"iiyn  vf  1S10.— By  bin  campaign  of  l>>0»  (Inn  nil  Well,  slcy  bnd 
delivered  Portugal  from  the  French,  By  t:  n  uttupu^n  of  the  early 
part  of  1809  he  hail  again  repelled  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  northern 
part  of  that  kiugdom.  The  sub  e.p;etit  Spanish  cainj.ai.:u  of  the  fame 
year,  which  waa  utideitakeu  with  a  view  to  a-ncl  the  S;  anuirds  in 
dating  the  French  sway  from  t  ortile  and  recoveriui}  Maori  I,  failed 
through  want  of  good  maiiagenie-il  on  the  part  of  tho  Spnni-h  gui.erals, 
aud  of  discipline  in  the  Spanish  armies.  Tho  battle  of  Talis.ra,  tbo 
first  fought  by  Wellington  on  Spanish  ground,  though  glorious  to  tho 
British  arms,  led  to  no  uselul  result,  a:nl  the  Bnt:=ii  general  «>> 
obliged  to  evacu.iU  Spain.  1  rith  blunders  ou  the  |*rt  of  ttie 
Spaniards  led  to  tbo  conquest  of  Andalue  a  by  the  Fier.ch.  The  war 
in  Spain  then  a- mimed  the  character  of  a  |>artiaau  warfare,  ami 
Wellington  saw  that  it  would  be  in  v.un  for  the  present  to  expect 
that  Spain  could  mako  any  adequate  effort  to  shake  of  the  French 
yoke.  Portugd  however  waa  free,  uud  Wellington  thought  that  she 
might  b«  preserved  by  means  of  a  Bri  idi  fotco  of  ao.OOu  won,  aviated 
by  an  effective  Portuguese  army,  in  addition  to  the  militia,  even  sup- 
posing the  Freuclt  should  obtain  possession  of  tho  remainder  of  the 
Peninsula.  This  be  stated  iu  a  letter  to  Lord  Coilleieagh,  writteu 
from  Hernia,  2ith  of  August  ibV'J,  soon  after  his  retreat  from  Tala- 
vera.  In  that  remarkable  letter  he  givi  a  bu  opinion,  founded  uj on 
facts,  of  the  utter  inability  of  tlie  Spanish  armies,  as  they  were  thou 
ooi  stittite  l,  to  keep  the  field  agniuat  the  French.  Tbe  following 
e,  which  concludes  his  expose  of  Spanish  military  affairs ,  deserves 
-•'1  really  believe  that  much  of  this  deficiency  of  numbers,  com- 


i  given  iu  me  Apponaix  \o  rapiers  tutru 
ie  activity  and  administrative  abilities  of 
lc  sarnie  time,  the  mUundcrstandiugs  be- 
Kioii  of  Spain,  Joseph  B.jnapaiU,  aud  hi* 


position,  and  discipline,  ia  to  be  uttrii.utod  to  the  existing  gov.  rnment  diverdon.  In  the  east  of  -Spain,  Valencia  and  Murcia  still  he'.d  out, 
of  Spain.  They  have  attempted  to  govern  tho  kingdom,  in  a  state  of  but  CaUluna  waa  the  only  province  in  which  the  Spaniard-,  under 
revolution,  by  an  adh>  reoce  to  old  rubs  and  systems,  and  with  the    O'Uouiicll,  the  beat  of  lhe"spaui»ii  generals,  kept  up  a  regular  sy-.tcm 


aid  of  what  is  eall  d  ciithu»i..Mii ;  and  thi.i  last  is,  iu  fact,  no  aid  to 
accoiuplUh  anything,  and  is  only  an  excuse  for  the  irregularity  with 
which  everything  ia  done,  and  for  the  want  of  disc-pliue  and  subordi- 
nation of  the  aimit*  People  are  very  apt  to  believe  that  eLthusiaiim 
carried  tho  French  through  their  levolutiou,  and  was  tho  parent  of 
thoso  exertions  which  have  nearly  conquered  tho  world ;  but  if  tho 
subject  us  nicely  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  enthusiasm  was  the 
name  only,  but  that  force  waa  the  instrument  which  brought  forth 
those  great  rceourtes  under  the  system  of  terror,  which  first  slopped 
Ibc  Allies;  aud  that  a  ptrseteranco  in  the  same  system  of  applying 
every  individual  and  every  description  of  property  to  the  service  of 
tlie  army,  by  force,  lias  since  couqucrcd  Europe.'  The  system  by 
which  the  French  suppo-ted  their  laroo  armies  in  Spain,  aa  they  did 
everywhere  elte,  was  that  of  taking  posses-iou  by  force  of  everything 
tbey  wanted.  They  orcieicd  rations  at  every  town,  and  they  arreste.i, 
shot,  or  hanged  nil  wLo  put  any  obstacle  in  their  way.  The  English  I 
gecciala,  the  allies  of  Spain,  could  not  do  this. 

Wellington's  thoughw  were  now  directeid  to  tlie  defence  of  Portugal, 
of  the  praclissbihty  of  which  he  entertained  little  or  uo  doubt.  He 
did  not  mean  that  he  should  be  alio  to  defend  tho  wholo  frontier 
of  Portugal,  for  that  is  too  extensive,  and  is  open  on  too  many  poiuu, 
but  that  he  could  secure  the  capital  and  other  strongholds,  and  the 
mountains  and  fastness,  ao  n»  to  maintain  his  bold  and  tire  out  the 
invaders.  The  question  whether  Portugal  was  worth  defending  at  toe 
enormous  c.»>t  which  it  would  euta.il  upon  Kughiud,  ho  left  for 
ministers  at  home  to  decide.  As  long  aa  the  British  kept  possession 
of  Portugal  tho  Fronch  tenure  of  Spain  was  insecure ;  and  circum- 
stances tuiiiht,  and  indevJ  must,  arise  when  tho  British  and  allied 
forces  could  issuo  out  of  Portugal  to  renew  a  regular  war  in  Spain  for 
the  liuul  expulsion  of  tho  French. 


of  warfare  against  the  French.  O'i'onnell  w  as  assisted  by  the  nature  of 
tbe  ground,  w  hich  waa  interspersed  with  numerous  forlresaej.,  and  aho 
by  the  English  at  madron  along  the  coast,  and  by  the  or^auis  »tioti  and 
daring  spirit  of  the  Catoloiiian  militia.  But  tbe  struggle  in  that  pro- 
vince waa  too  reniota  to  have  any  iu  Queues  on  the  operations  iu 
Portugal  and  Andalucia,  Tho  cou.)U04t  of  Portugal  was  the  great 
object  of  tho  French  campoigu  of  1510. 

About  the  middlo  of  May  Marshal  Maisena,  Princo  of  E«liug, 
arrived  at  Valladolul,  having  been  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Uke  tbe  com- 
mand of  tho  army  assembled  iu  Old  Castilo  aud  Leon,  wliich  irsumcd 
the  name  of  the  'Army  of  Portug.d.'  He  bud  also  military  coiumsnd 
over  tbs  provinces  of  northern  Spain.  His  force  cousi-sieU  of  the  2nd 
corps  uuder  Koguier,  Oth  corps  un.er  Ney,  and  6tn  under  Junot,  aud 
the  reserve  cavalry  un  ier  Montbrun— in  all  72,000  men  under  arms 
for  the  field,  besides  carriaous,  deta.hmcnts,  ic,  in  tlie  provinces  of 
Valladolid,  Santandi  r,  aud  Leon.  To  the  above  number  was  after- 
wards  added,  in  tho  course  of  the  campaign,  the  Uth  corps,  un  ior 
Hrouet,  consisting  of  about  18,000  men.  Lord  Wellington  bad  to 
oppose  the  whole  of  thin  iorce  with  about  Sl.O  'O  Britisli  and  Portu- 
guese regular  troops.  Thcro  was  moreover  it  considerable  Portuguese 
militiu,  employed  mostly  iu  tho  garrisous  and  iu  the  provinces  beyoud 
tho  Douro,  in  AlemUjo  and  Alganro— in  «diort,  on  the  wings  ol  the 
regular  force.  It  must  bo  obscrvod  also  that  Masscna  c.-uhi  couce  n- 
trate  hia  wbolo  forco  for  his  attack  on  Portugal  north  of  the  Tagus. 
wbilat  Lord  Wellington  was  obliged  to  leave  part  of  his  io-co  sooth  of 
that  river,  to  guard  against  auy  sudden  movement  from  the  Fremdi 
army  of  Antlalucia,  which  was  more  than  00,000  strong,  of  which  a 
part  might  attempt  to  advance  into  Alcmtejo.  Again,  Masaeua'a  troops 
were  mostly  old  soldier*,  flushed  with  micccs*  aud  in  a  high  state  of 
discipline,  whilst  Lord  Wellington  could  only  confidently  rely  upon 
the  British  part  of  bis  force,  about  25,0110  men,  us  the  Portuguese 
regular  army  was  yet  untued,  aud  the  militii  wore  i-o  effective  in, 


Napoleon  was  well  aaare  of  tins, 
waa  anxious  to  expel  the  English  from  Portugal,  for  that  country 
•<d  tho  po-ition  of  support  ior  all  military  operations  against  tbe 
French  in  tbe  Peniui.u  a.  f  Lispatche*,'  vol.  vi.  p.  litis. )  The  Portu-  organisation' as  not  to  be  trusted  iu  tho  open  held.  Marshal  Beres- 
guese  in  a  body  ha.1  confidence  in  the  British  nation  aud  army,  tbey  ford  however  bad  taken  great  pains  with  the  Portuguese  regulars, 
were  loyal  to  their  prince,  doteeted  the  French,  and  their  troop*  had  many  of  tbe  officers  were  Kugludi,  and  Lord  Wellington  had  briga-.ed 
submitted  to  British  discipline.    Portugal  was  a  sincere  and  tolerably  .  several  of  their  regiment*  with  the  British. 
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Early  in  June  tho  French  invested  CiuJad  ltodrigo  almost  in  aight 
of  th«  British  advanced  division,  which  wa*  posted  on  the  Azava.  On 
the  25th  they  opened  their  batteries,  and  tho  Spanish  governor,  a 
bravo  old  officer,  defended  hinnelf  till  tho  10th  of  July,  when,  a  prac- 
ticable breech  being  made,  the  French  entered  tho  placo  by  capitula- 
tion. Wellington  could  not  ri«k  hie  army  for  tho  relief  of  Ciudad 
ltodrigo ;  hia  object  was  to  defoud  Portugal,  and,  above  all,  Lisbon, 
lie  state*  in  the  clearest  la. mncr  hia  reasons  for  not  attempting  to 
reliovo  Ciuilad  ltodrigo  in  hi*  dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool  from  Pcro 
Negro,  27th  of  October  1S10,  in  answer  t0  the  charge*  in  the  French 
1  Munitcur.'  Ho  reteiued  hia  pu<itlon  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cut,  aud 
the  Frooch  advanced  to  that  river,  aud  in  ao  doing  the  corps  of  Ney 
encountered  the  British  light  division  under  General  Craufur-I,  who 
disputed  the  gruiiud  ugainat  a  much  superior  force,  and  la»lly  effected 
his  retreat  by  a  bridge  across  the  C<-a,  which  the  French  unaueceta- 
fully  attempted  to  pa-s.  Th«  fire  of  the  British  killed  and  wounded 
•bout  ltlOO  of  them.  This  tight  was  against  Lord  Wellington's  inten- 
tions, for  it  wan  u-eless,  hut  it  gave  Masse  na  a  specimen  of  the  resist- 
ance that  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  march  to  Lisbon,  which  was  the 
declared  object  of  his  expedition.  On  entering  the  froutieia  of  Puitu- 
gal,  after  taking  Ciudad  ltodrigo,  Masse na  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  Portuguese  in  the  usual  style  of  French  proclamations  of  those 
times,  abusing  the  English  as  the  cause  of  all  mischief,  and  attributing 
the  presence  of  an  English  army  in  Portugal  to  tho  "  iusntiablo  ambi- 
tion" of  England,    lie  sneered  at  the  English  for  not  having  attempted 
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to  relieve  Ciudad  Hodrigo.  which  he  knew  they  could  not  have  done 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  three  times  as  strong.     M.unena  ended  by 


recommending  to  tho  Portuguese  population  to  remain  qui.  t,  and  receive 
the  French  soldiers  as  friends,  seaming  them  of  protection  for  their 
persona  and  property.  How  this  last  promise  was  kept  from  the 
beginning  is  stated  by  Lord  Wellington  in  a  counter- proclamation 
which  ho  Issued  a  few  weeks  afterward*,  dated  Celorho,  August  i  : — 
"  The  time  which  has  el.ipeed  during  which  the  enemy  have  remained 
upon  the  frontier*  of  Portugal  has  furtuuately  afforded  the  Portuguese 
.  nation  experience  of  what  they  are  to  expect  from  the  French.  The 
people  had  remained  in  some  villages  trusting  to  the  euemy  '•  promisee, 
and  vainly  believing  that,  by  treating  the  enemies  of  their  country  in 
s  friendly  manner,  they  should  conciliate  their  forbearance,  and  that 
their  properties  would  be  respected,  their  women  would  ba  saved  from 
violation,  aud  that  their  lives  would  be  spared.— Vain  hope*  !  The 
people  of  these  devoted  villages  hsve  sutlcred  every  evil  which  a  cruel 
enemy  could  inflict.  Their  property  has  been  plundered,  their  bouses 
and  furniture  burnt,  their  women  have  been  ravished,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  whose  age  or  aex  did  not  t-mpt  the  brutal  violence 
of  the  soldiers,  have  fallen  the  victims  of  tho  imprudent  confidence 
they  reposed  in  promises  which  were  only  made  to  be  violated.  The 
Portuguese  uow  see  that  they  have  no  remedy  for  the  evil  with  which 
they  are  threatened  but  determined  resistance.  Hcsistauce,  and  the 
determination  to  render  tho  enemy's  ailrenoa  iuto  their  country  aa 
difficult  as  possible,  by  removing  out  of  his  way  everything  that  ia 
valuable,  or  that  can  contribute  to  hi*  exigence  or  facilitate  hi*  pro- 
gress, are  tho  only  and  certain  remedies  for  the  evils  with  which  tLey 
are  threatened.  The  army  uttdor  my  command  will  protect  as  largo  a 
proportion  of  the  country  aa  will  be  iu  their  power;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  people  cm  save  themselves  only  by  resistance  to  the  cuctny, 
and  their  properties  only  by  removing  them.  The  duty  however  w  hich 
I  owe  to  his  Hoyal  Highness  the  Priuco  ltegent,  and  to  the  Portuguese 
nation,  will  oblige  me  to  use  the  power  and  authority  in  my  huids  to 
force  the  weak  and  the  indolent  to  make  an  exertion  to  rave  them- 
selves from  the  danger  which  await*  them,  and  to  save  thoir  country  ; 
and  I  hereby  declare  that  all  tho  mag.slratcs  or  persona  in  authority 
who  remain  in  the  towns  or  villages  after  receiving  orders  from  any  of 
the  military  officers  to  retire  froui  them,  and  all  persons  of  whatever 
description  who  hold  any  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  aid  and 
assist  them  in  any  roanuer,  will  be  considered  traitors  to  the  state, 
and  shall  he  tried  and  punished  accordingly."  (•  Dispatches,"  vi.  pp. 
229,  230.) 

Massena  remained  nearly  a  month  inactive  on  the  lino  of  the  Coa 
before  ho  began  the  siege  of  Almeida,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Portugal 
on  that  side.  The  French  broke  ground  before  it  on  the  15th  of 
August,  and  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army  to  the  front  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  might  be  afforded  of  relieving  the 
placo,  which  was  defended  by  a  Portuguese  garrison  commanded  by 
an  English  officer.  The  French  opened  their  fire  on  the  20th  of 
August,  and  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  in  conaequeuce  of  the  explosion 
of  a  magazine  containing  nearly  all  the  ammunition  in  the  place,  and 
by  whic'i  a  largo  part  of  the  town  and  dtfenoes  were  destroyed,  the 
governor  w««  obliged  to  capitulate.  Wellington  waa  greatly  d.sap- 
poiuted,  for  ho  reckoned  on  the  place  detaining  tho  French  till  tlio 
rainy  season  set  in.  He  then  fell  bock  with  the  main  body  of  bin 
army  to  the  valley  of  the  Mondego.  Another  considerable  pause 
occurred  in  Massoua's  movements,  but  on  the  15th  of  .September  tho 


French  army  began  their  march  down  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  by 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Coimbra,  through 


river,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Coimbra,  along  a  high 
ridge  called  the  Serra  de  Busaco,  which  extend*  from  the  Mondego 
north  ward*.  General  Hill  joined  Wellington  with  hi*  division  from  tho 
south,  leaving  some  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moudeg.,  to  a.  euro 
the  high  road  to  Lisbon  on  that  side.  With  this  exception  Lord 
Wellington's  whole  army  was  collected  upon  tho  Sena  de  Busaco.  On 
the  20th  of  September  the  1'ieiuh  army,  consisting  of  the  2nd,  C-h, 
aud  Sth  corps  a»semblo  I  befo.o  it,  and  ioiuo  skirmishing  to.de  pl»  e. 
In  the  morning  of  the  27th  tho  French  attacked  iu  great  force  both 
tho  right  and  tho  left  of  the  English  position;  one  French  column 
reached  the  top  of  tho  ridge,  and  was  iu  tho  act  of  deploying  when  it 
was  repuUed  by  General  Picton's  dividon,  a*  well  as  another  which 
could  not  even  reach  tho  isutiimit;  and  ou  tho  left  tiie  French  were 
likewise  repulsed  aud  thrown  down  the  hill  by  a  charge  with  thu 
bayonet  from  Craufurd's  division  and  a  Portu^urao  brigade.  Too 
French  lost  one  general  and  about  lOuO  killed,  two  gmcrala  and  about 
3000  wounded,  aud  one  general  and  several  hundred  men  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  Allies  did  not  e\>-,-ed  1300.  "  This  movouieut,"  says 
Wellington,  '-has  brought  the  Purtu-^ues-i  levies  iuti  action  with 
the  enemy  for  tho  first  time  in  an  advantageous  situation,  and  they 
have  proved  that  the  trouble  which  has  been  taken  with  them  has  not 
been  thrown  away,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  contending  ia  tho  same 
ranks  with  British  troops  iu  this  interesting  cause,  which  they  atford 
the  best  hopes  of  saving."    (*  Dispatches,'  vi.,  p.  475.) 

One  of  the  motives  of  Lord  Wellington  in  lighting  the  battle  of 
Busaco  waa  to  give  tituo  to  tho  population  of  the  country  iu  bi»  rear  to 
remove  out  of  tho  way  of  the  enemy  with  th.  ir  goods  and  provisions, 
especially  from  Coimbra,  a  populous  and  wealthy  town,  but  the  order* 
given  to  that  effect  were  ill  obeyed.  Mussina  did  not  attempt  again 
to  force  the  position  of  Busaco,  but  moved  otf  his  army  by  the  pass 
of  UoyAlva,  iu  the  tiiouutdns  north  of  Busaco.  Lord  Welliu^ton 
had  directed  Colonel  Truut  to  occupy  this  pass  with  a  Portuguoe 
division;  but  Traut  missed  the  direct  roiul,  aud  arrived  too  late  and 
with  too  small  a  force  to  aires',  the  march  of  the  Fr  ncli,  who  descended 
into  the  maritime  plains,  aud  auizud  ou  the  road  loading  from  Oporto 
to  Coimbra  in  the  rear  of  the  British. 

Ou  tho  23th  of  September  the  Allien  quitted  the  position  of  Busaoo, 
and,  crossing  the  Mondego,  began  their  rett  eat  to  war  <»  Lisbon.  On 
tho  1st  of  October  the  British  real'  guard,  after  some  skirmishing  with 
tho  French,  evacuated  Coimbra,  accompanied  by  all  the  remaining 
inhabitants,  who  ran  away  with  whatever  moveable*  they  could  carry, 
and  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  tho  children,  on  carts,  mules,  aud  donkeys, 
not  knowing  whither  they  were  going,  and  encumbering  the  road, 
whilst  the  French  cavalry  was  hovering  on  tho  flank  aud  rear.  It 
wa*  a  piteous  aight,  and  one  which  those  who  saw  it  can  never  forget. 
The  French  eutered  tho  for*ak>  n  city,  whore  they  found  ample  stores 
of  provisions.  Ou  the  2nd  of  October  Lord  Wellington's  bead-quarter* 
were  moved  to  Leiria,  where  ho  stayed  two  dajs,  the  French  following 
slowly,  and  the  British  and  Portuguese  effecting  tlicir  retreat  with 
groat  ease  and  regularity.  Ueneiad  Hill  with  hi*  division  moved  by 
Thomar  and  Sautarem,  tho  cmtre  of  the  army  by  Leiria  and  Itio 
Mayor,  and  the  left  by  Akobaca  and  Obidos.  Mossena  followed  in 
one  column  by  the  centra  or  Kio  Mayor  road.  Some  skirmishing  only 
took  place  betweuu  his  advanced  guard  and  tho  hght  diviaiou  which 
formed  thu  British  rear.  Ou  the  blh  the  allied  army  entered  the  lines 
which  had  bun  pr  pared  fur  them,  just  as  the  auUimual  raina,  which 
fall  very  heavily  in  Portugal,  were  begiuniug  te  set  in.  Never  wa*  a 
rotreat,  before  a  formidable  enemy,  effected  with  more  case  or  so 
little  loss.    On  tho  10th  of  October  the  wholo  army  was  withiu  tho 


roads  in  Portug 


Viseu.    "  There  are  certainly,"  Lord  Wellington  olwrved,  "  many  bod 
ugal,  but  the  enemy  has  taken  decidedly  the  worst  iu  the 

the 


who  had  retired  by  the  left  bank,  then 


Tho  lino  of  defence  waa  double.  The  first,  which  was  29  miles 
long,  began  at  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus,  crowed  the  valley  of  Aruda, 
which  was  rather  a  weak  point,  and  poised  aloug  the  skirts  of  Mount 
A  grata,  where  there  waa  a  large  and  strong  redoubt:  it  then  passed 
across  the  valley  of  Zibreira  aud  akirted  the  ravine  of  K.ua  to  the 
heights  of  Torres  Yodros,  which  were  well  fortified  ;  thence  the  line 
followed  tho  cour»o  of  the  little  river  Ziundre  to  its  mouth  on  the 
sea  coast.  This  first  lino  of  defenco  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the 
mountain  tract  which  extend*  from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea  about  00 
miles  north  of  Lisbon,  i-ord  Wellington'*  head-quarter*  were  lixed 
at  Pero  Negro,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  line,  where  a 
telegraph  waa  fixed  corresponding  with  every  part  of  the  position. 
The  tecoud  line,  at  a  distance  varying  from  six  to  ten  mile*  in  the 
rear  of  tho  first,  extended  from  Quintclla  ou  the  Tagus,  by  Bucellas, 
Moute  Chique.  aud  Mafia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  S.  Lourenco 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  was  21  miles  long.  This  waa  the  stronger  line 
of  tho  two  both  by  nature  and  art,  and,  if  tho  first  linu  wore  forced 
by  tho  enemy,  the  retreat  of  the  army  upon  the  second  was  secure  at 
all  times.  Both  lines  were  beuurod  by  breastwork*,  abatlia,  atone 
walls  with  banquettes,  and  seal  p-.  In  the  rear  of  the  second  line 
there  was  a  hue  to  secure  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  ahould  that 
measure  becomo  necessary,  enclosing  on  entrenched  camp  and  the 
Fort  of  St.  Julian.  Moio  thau  100  redoubts  or  forte  and  <iU0  pieces 
of  artillery  wcro  scattered  along  these  line*.  Lord  Wellington  had 
received  roinforcemoute  from  Eugland  aud  Cadis;  the  i'oituguose 
army  had  also  boeu  strengthened,  and  tho  Spanish  division  of  La 
Homana,  50U0  strong,  came  from  Estremadura  to  join  the  allies,  so 
that  the  British  oommsnder  had  about  OU.OuO  regular  troops  pastes. 
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along  the  first  end  second  lines  (Dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  vol.  rl. 
p.  582),  1>i vii Iok  the  Portuguese  militia  and  artillery  which  manned 
the  forts  und  redoubt*  and  garrisoned  Lisbon,  a  fine  body  of  English 
marine*  which  occupied  tlio  line  of  embarkation,  a  powerful  fleet 
in  the  Tagus,  and  a  tlotilta  of  gun-boats  flanking  the  right  of  the 
British  line.  Altogether  these  lines  of  defence  were  of  stupendous 
strength,  conceived  by  the  military  genius  of  Lord  Wellington,  and 
executed  by  the  military  skill  of  the  British  engineer  officers. 

Masseca  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the 
lines,  sud  he  employed  several  days  in  reconooitering  them.  He 
niade  some  demonstrations  in  order  to  make  the  British  divisions 
show  out  their  force ;  but  after  one  or  two  slight  attacks,  which  were 
repulsed,  he  made  no  further  attempt.  He  put  the  second  and  eighth 
corps  partly  in  the  villages  and  partly  in  bivouacs  in  front  of  the 
right  and  centre  of  the  British  position,  leaving  tho  sixth  corps  at 
Otta  in  his  rear,  lie  established  his  depot  and  hospitals,  and  com- 
menced forming  magazines  at  San  tare  rn,  and  for  this  purpose  sent 
moveable  columns  to  icour  tho  country  for  provisions,  for  he  had 
entered  Portugal  without  magazines,  every  soldier  carrying  fifteen 
days'  bread,  which  many  however  threw  away  or  wasted  on  the  road. 
Tho  country  had  been  partly  stripped  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
retiied  to  the  mountains  or  within  the  lines,  and  the  Frrnch  foraging 
parties  destroyed  what  was  left,  so  that  fur  many  leagues  in  rear  of 
the  French  the  couutry  became  a  scene  of  devastation  and  almost  a 
desert.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Portuguese  militia  under  Trant, 
Millar,  and  Wilson,  came  down  from  the  north  and  cut  off  ail  commu- 
nication between  Mas-ena's  army  snd  the  Spanish  frontier.  Whilst 
tho  French  wf  re  in  march  for  Lisbon,  as  they  thought,  Colonel  Trant 
surprised  Oirubra,  seised  many  prisoncrs.and  all  the  sick  and  woun  led, 
between  four  and  five  thousaud  in  number,  whom  ho  removed  to 
Oporto.  Trant  and  Wilson  catne  down  towards  Ourem,  Thomar,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Z-?zere,  hovering  in  tho  rear  <  f  Mawna,  who  was 
obliged  to  mote  back  a  whole  divii-ion  to  hold  tbcm  in  check.  Towards 
tho  end  of  October,  Maasena  sent  200n  men  across  the  Xezerc  in  order 
to  re-open  a  communication  with  Spain  by  way  of  Castcllo  Branco ; 
and  General  Foy  proceeded  with  a  strong  escort  by  way  of  Penomacor 
to  Ciudad  Rmlrigo,  whence  he  hastened  to  Paris  to  inform  Napoleon 
of  the  real  sUte  of  affairs  in  Portugal 

Maasena  hnd  now  given  up  nit  idea  of  attempting  to  force  the  British 
lines  union  he  received  large  reinforcements.  He  had  entered  Por- 
tugal with  about  70,000  men,  of  whom  15.000  had  been  either  killed 
ir  taken  prisoners  or  were  in  the  hospitals;  his  army  had  become 
very  sickly  in  consequence  of  privations  and  of  being  exposed  to 
incleuieut  weather  mostly  without  shelter,  and  bivouacking  in  low 
grounds.  On  the  15th  of  November  he  beyrsn  a  retrograde  movement, 
with  great  order  and  caution,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  army  in 
cantonments  for  tho  winter.  On  the  17th  the  French  second  corps 
was  established  at  and  near  Santarem,  in  a  very  strong  position ;  the 
eighth  corps  at  Pernrs;  and  the  sixth  corps  at  Thomar,  farther  in  the 
rear.  Massena's  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Torres  Novas.  The 
British  light  division,  and  cavalry  followed  the  French  mot 
and  took  some  prisoners,  but  nothing  of  importance  occurred.  Lord 
Wellington,  having  yait  of  his  troops  in  the  lines,  moved  forward  tho 
remainder  towards  the  Rio  Mayor,  which  separated  him  from  tho 
French  position  at  Santarem.  IluTs  division  wss  placed  on  the  left 
bank  of  tho  Tagus  opposite  Santarem.  Wellington's  bead  quarters 
were  fixed  at  Cartaxo.  Ruth  armies  were  now  in  cantonment*  for  tho 
winter.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1 810.  As  a  defensive  campaign 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Wellington  it  was  successful,  for  the  French 
army  at  the  end  of  that  year  held  no  other  ground  in  Portugal  than 
that  on  which  its  divisions  stood,  being  hemmed  in  between  the 
northfrn  bank  of  the  Tagus,  the  Rio  Mayor,  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Serra  do  Estrella,  having  the  allied  regular  force  ou  its  front  and 
flanks,  snd  the  Portuguese  militia  ou  its  rear,  and  its  communications 
with  Spain  intercepted. 

All  the  north  of  Portugal  was  free  from  the  French,  and  also  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  tho  fino  country  near 
Lisbon.  All  the  large  towns,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Cuimbra,  Abrantee,  were 
in  possession  of  the  Allies,  as  well  as  all  the  fortresses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Almeida.  As  the  French  had  advanced  by  the  valley  of  the 
Mondego  and  the  country  west  of  the  Serra  de  Eetrella,  tho  people  of 
that  tract  of  country  had  in  great  measure  deserted  it  and  carried  off 
the  provisions  ;  but  the  population  east  of  the  mountains,  and  between 
them,  the  Tagua,  and  tho  Zezere,  had  remained  in  fancied  security,  so 
that,  when  Maasena  withdrew  his  army  to  that  quarter,  he  found  tho 
towns  of  Thomar,  Pernes,  Torres  Novas,  and  Golegao  inhabited  and 
untouched.  The  corn-mills,  little  injured,  were  quickly  repaired  ; 
cattle  and  corn  were  procured  in  abundance,  es|>ecislly  from  the  fine 
plains  of  Onleeftn,  which  supplied  them  with  Indian  corn  ;  and  the 
French  thus  obtained  provisions  at  least  for  part  of  the  winter.  And, 
what  was  worse  for  the  Allies,  a  number  of  boats  were  left  behind  at 
Santarem  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Tagus,  by  means  of  which  the 
French  had  the  power  of  crossing  the  river  whenevor  they  liked.  This 
annoyed  Lord  Wellington  more  than  anything  else,  and  be  expressed 
himse  f  strongly  concerning  the  remissness  of  the  Portuguese  Regency 
In  neglecting  to  give  or  not  enforcing  tho  neoeasary  orders  for  removing 
everything  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  as  he  had  urged  them  to  do 
'  "The  French  could  not  have  stayed  if  the  provisions  I 


had  been  removed.  .  .  .  All  our  military  arrangements  are  useless  if 

they  can  find  subsistence  on  the  ground  which  they  occupy.  .  .  .  Then 
the  boats  are  left  at  Santarem  in  order  to  give  the  enemy  an  opportu- 
nity of  acting  upon  our  flanks.  ...  It  is  heart  breaking  to  contemplate 
the  chance  of  failure  from  such  obstinacy  rind,  folly."  (Dispatches  to 
Charles  Stuart,  tho  English  Ambassador  to  the  Portuguese  Regency, 
October  10  and  IS,  and  November  1.) 

The  perverse  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  Regency  had  manifested  itself 
ever  since  the  fall  of  Almeida.  There  was  a  faction  in  the  Regency, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Patriarch  (former  Bub  op  of  Oporto), 
who  wanted  to  control  and  direct  the  operation*  of  tho  British  com- 
mander, and,  as  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  directed  by  them 
they  thwarted  him  in  every  way.  In  a  remarkable  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Stuart  from  Gouvca,  September  7,  Lord  Wellington  had  de- 
nounced their  practice* : — "in  order  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  these 
miserable  intrigues,  I  beg  that  you  wdl  iuforui  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment that  I  will  not  stay  in  the  country,  and  that  I  ahall  advise  the 
Kings  Government  to  withdraw  the  assistance  which  hu  M.jrsty 
affords  them,  if  they  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  appointmeuta 
of  Marshal  Beresford's  staff,  for  whi.h  he  is  responsible ;  or  with  the 
operations  of  the  army;  or  with  any  of  the  points  which,  under  the 
original  arrangement  with  Marshal  Bercsford,  were  referred  exclusively 
to  his  management.  I  propose  also  to  report  to  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  refer  to  their  consideration,  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  il 
tho  Portuguese  Government  refuse  or  daisy  to  adopt  the  civil  and 
political  arrangements  recommended  by  me,  and  corresponding  with 
tho  military  operations  which  I  am  carrjlugou.  But  it  appears  that 
the  Portuguese  Government  have  lately  discovered  that  wo  are  all 
wrong  ;  they  have  become  impatient  for  the  defeat  of  thei  enemy,  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  Central  Junta  of  Spain,  oil  out  for  a  battle  and 
early  success.'* 

Iu  another  letter,  dated  Rio  Mayor,  October  6,  addressed  likewise  to 
Mr.  Stuart,  Lord  Wellington  says — "You  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
inform  the  Regency,  and  above  all  the  Principal  Souza,  that,  hi* 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  Regent  having  intrusted  me  with  the  com 
jnand  of  their  armies,  and  likewise  with  the  conduct  of  the  military 
operations,  I  will  not  suffer  them,  or  anybody  else,  to  interfere  with 
them;  that  I  know  best  where  to  station  my  troops  and  when  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  enemy  ;  and  I  shall  not  alter  a  system  formed 
upon  msture  consideration  upon  any  suggestion  of  theirs.  I  an 
rc-poneible  for  what  I  do,  and  they  are  not;  and  I  recommend  them 
to  look  to  the  measures  for  which  they  are  responsible,  aud  which  I 
long  ago  recommended,  to  them,  viz.  to  provide  for  tho  tranquillity 
of  Lisbon,  and  for  tho  food  of  '.heir  own  army  and  of  tho  people, 
while  the  troops  will  bo  engaged  with  the  enemy.  As  for  Principal 
Soma,  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  from  u.e  that  I  have  had  no  satisfaction 
in  transacting  the  bu>iue*s  of  his  country  since  he  ha*  been  a  member 
of  tho  government ;  that,  being  embarked  in  a  course  of  military 
operation*,  of  which  I  hope  to  see  the  successful  termination,  I  shall 
continue  to  carry  them  on  to  the  end,  but  that  no  power  on  earth 
"  induce  me  to  remain  in  the  Peninsula  for  one  moment  after  I 
shall  have  obtained  his  Majesty's  leave  to  resign  my  charge,  if  Principal 
Souza  is  to  remain  either  a  member  of  the  government  or  to  continue 
at  Lisbon.  Either  he  mnst  quit  the  country  or  I  will ;  and  if  1  should 
be  obliged  to  go,  I  will  take  care  that  the  world,  or  Portugal  at  least 
and  tho  Prince  lie.cut,  shsll  be  made  acquainted  with  my  reasons 
....  I  have  bnt  little  doubt  of  success  ;  but,  as  I  have  fought  a 
sufficient  number  of  battles  to  know  that  the  result  of  any  ono  is  not 
certain,  even  with  the  beat  arrangements,  I  am  anxious  that  the 
Government  should  adopt  preparatory  arrangements;  and  take  out  of 
the  enemy's  wav  thoso  persons  and  their  familiea  who  would  suffer  if 
they  were  to  fall  iuto  their  hands.-  A  peiusal  of  this  correspondence 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
difficulties  which  Lord  Wellington  had  to  contend  with,  and  of  tho 
strength  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  rise  superior  to  them. 

Campaign  of  181 1. — During  the  months  of  January  and  February 
the  armies  in  Portugal  remained  in  the  same  respective  positions.  The 
low  lands  being  Hooded  rendered  field  oj>erations  impossible.  Mean- 
while the  Irth  corps  under  Droust  had  entered  Portugal  by  the  valley 
of  the  Mondego,  with  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  from  Spain,  and  hud 
reinforced  Massena'a  army,  by  being  posted  on  it*  right  about  Leiria. 
At  the  same  time  Soult,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Andalucia, 


received  orders  from  Napoleon  to  act  iu  concert  with  Masaena,  by 
attacking  Portugal  south  of  the  Tagus;  and  a  new  French  army  was 
formed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  consisting  of  about  70,000  men,  and 
placed  under  Marshal  Besaieres,  duke  of  Istria,  who  was  ordered  to 
support  and  furnish  all  m  cessary  assistance  to  the  army  of  PortugaL 
[Letter  from  Berthisr,  Prioc*  of  Wagram,  to  the  Prince  of  Fueling 
(Masscna),  Paris,  January  16,  1811;  another  from  the  same  to  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  (Soult),  January  24,  181 1  ;  and  another  from  the  same  to 
the  Prince  of  Kesllng,  February  7,  1811  ;  in  Appendix  to  Napier, 
vol.  iii.J  "  Make  a  bridge  across  the  Tagus,"  said  Napoleon,  "  and  let 
Maasena  and  Soult  form  a  junction.  Meantime  keep  the  English  in 
check,  and  make  them  lo-ie  men  every  day  by  engagements  of  the 


advanced  guards.    Their  army  is  small,  and  they  cannot 
lo*e  many  men.    Besides,  people  in  Loudon  si's  much  alarnx 
their  army  in  Portugal ;  and  when  the  season  becomes  favourable  let 
the  main  operations  be  carried  on  on  the  south  bank  of  tho  Tagua." 
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advancing  by  the  road  of  Eapinhal,  might  gain  bU  rear,  Mt  fire  to  the 
town  of  Miranda  in  the  night,  and  passed  the  river  Ceira,  an  affluent 
of  the  Momlego,  destroying  a  groat  quantity  of  his  baggage  and  ammu- 
nition, and  leaving  Ney  to  cover  tho  passage  of  the  river,  without 
however  risking  an  action.  Key  remained  ou  the  left  bank,  and  took 
np  a  poaition  near  the  village  of  Fou*  de  Arrvmce,  The  Allies  coming 
but  Soultwas  obliged  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Cadis,  in  which  np  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  tho  16th,  Wellington  com- 
menced an  attack  on  Ney 'a  troops,  in  which  tho  French  lost  fiuo  men, 


Such  were  the  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the  master  of  half  of  Europe 
to  crush  an  English  army  of  30.000  men,  whilst  Lord  Wellington,  after 
urgent  application*  to  miuistera  at  home,  received  reinforcements  to 
the  amount  of  from  6000  to  7000  men  only  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
But  all  Napoleon's  efforts  did  not  prevail.  M  manna  was  waiting  for 
Soult  to  appear  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagua  opposite  to  his  position, 

"  ,  in  which 


of  6000  men;  he  w>is  obliged  to  leave 
Sebastian!  on  the  side  of  Granada  and  Murcia  to  keep  in  check  the 
Spanish  armed  parties;  and  he  could  not  therefore  dispose  of  more 
than  20,000  men,  with  whom  he  durst  not  enter  Alcmtejo,  leaving  the 
SpauUh  fortress  of  Bad.ijos  in  his  rear.  He  therefore  began  by  attack- 
ing the  fortress  of  Olivcnca,  which  he  took  January  22,  and  then 
marched  to  Badajoa.  On  tho  1 9th  of  February  he  defeated  a  Spanish 
foroe  of  nearly  12,000  men  under  General  Mendizabal,  which  was 
posted  on  the  river  Oebora,  an  affluent  of  the  Guadiana,  and  then 
commenood  the  siege  of  liodajoe. 

In  the  mean  timo  Massena  remained  in  his  position  at  Santarem, 
waitiDg  for  Soult's  appearance  on  the  Tagus,  till  he  became  so  dis- 
tressed for  provisions  that  he  could  wait  no  longer.  All  the  means  of 
collecting  provision!  by  violence  were  exhausted,  large  moveable 
coluu.m  had  been  sent  at  different  times  both  on  the  side  of  Castello 
B ran oo  and  on  that  of  the  Motidego,  which  scoured  the  country  and 
carried  away  cuttle  and  provisions,  committing  horrible  excesses, 
Vrhioh  were  retaliated  by  the  infuriated  peasantry  upon  the  French 
stragglers  and  wounded.  The  discipline  of  the  army  was  broken  by 
this  barbarous  system  of  warfare.  They  had  no  leas  than  10,000 
aick ;  they  oould  obtain  no  news  from  Spain,  and  had  no  more  pro- 
visions left  than  would  serve  the  troops  during  their  retreat  to  the 


one-half  of  whom  were  dtowued  in  endeavouring  to  pass  the  swollen 
river  in  their  rear.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  but  not  to  the  con- 
fusion ;  for  as  the  French  baggage  and  other  incumbrances  were 
pressing  along  the  bridge,  panic  spread  among  their  troops,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  disorder,  darknew,  and  rain,  fired  upon  one  another. 
In  the  night  Ney  blew  up  part  of  the  bridge,  and  moved  on  his  corps, 
keeping  a  rear-guard  on  the  right  bank  the  whole  of  the  10th.  The 
A!  1mm  h&ltocl  on  tho  loft  txujk  lluht  tiny,  fwirtly  *>oc*%up*b  tHs  riTor  We\*  Dot 
fordable,  and  partly  because  they  were  in  wsnt  of  provisions,  especially 
the  Portuguese  troops,  for  th«  Portuguese  Keg' ney,  in  spite  of  tho 
urgent  representations  of  Wellington  and  Beresford,  had  neglected  to 


In  the  beginning  of  March  Massena  moved  hit  tick  and  baggage  by 
degrees  to  the  rear,  and  after  demonstrations  In  various  direction*  the 
division*  of  bis  army  filed  off  in  the  direction  of  Pombal, 
was  evacuated  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March,  and  next  morning  it 
was  entered  by  the  English.  Maatana  however  had  gaiued  two  day*' 
march,  and  hi*  army  was  not  overtaken  by  tho  English  till  the  lotb, 
when  it  was  concentrated  ou  a  table-land  before  Pombal,  presenting  a 
front  of  resistance.  There  was  some  skirmishing  with  the  light 
divUion,  whilst  Wellington  brought  up  his  other  divisions,  but  the 
French  having  gained  time  for  their  baggage  to  file  off,  retreated  on 
the  1 1th  through  the  town.  A  detachment  which  Ney  had  left  in  the 
castle  of  Pombal  was  driven  away  with  some  loss  by  tho  English, 
and  in  the  night  Massena  coutinued  his  retreat  On  the  12th  tho 
English  advance  found  Ney  with  the  French  rearguard  posted  on 
a  hi.-h  table-land  in  front  of  the  village  of  Redinha,  when  another 
skirmishing  touk  place.  A*  the  French  seemed  disposed  to  stand 
their  ground,  and  made  a  show  of  considerable  force,  Lord  Wellington 
formed  his  army  in  line  and  moved  on  to  the  attack,  when,  after  a 
gom-ral  discharge  from  the  French  battalion*,  which  hid  them  in 
■uioko,  tho  French  were  again  in  full  retreat  through  the  Tillage,  and 
joined  that  evening  the  main  body  at  Condeixa,  where  one  road  lead* 
to  Coiinbra  and  another  ascend*  the  valley  of  the  Mondego.  Massena" • 
intention  was  to  seize  Coimbra  and,  if  possible,  Oporto,  and  there 
to  wait  for  reinforoemente  from  Spain,  and  bo  had  sent  a  division 
under  Montbrun  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Coimbra.  Wellington  had 
foreseen  his  intention,  and  had  ordered  Wil«on  and  Trant  with  tho 
Portuguese  militia  to  look  to  the  security  of  the  important  town  of 
Oporto,  and  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Mondego,  which  was  fordsblo 
in  many  place*,  and  retire  across  the  Douro,  removing  all  the  boat*. 
Coimbra  was  thus  necessarily  left  to  a  surprise  by  the  French  retreat- 
ing army.  But  it  luckily  happened  that  Trant  lingered  behind  at 
Coimbra  with  a  small  force,  aud,  having  destroyed  one  arch  of  the 
bridge,  and  placed  guards  at  the  ford*,  he  determined  to  defend  the 
town,  thinking  that,  if  he  could  parry  a  auddon  assault,  Massena  could 
not  a'ay  long  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Mondego  with  tho  allied  army  at 
bis  heels.  On  the  1 1th  of  March  Montbrun  appeared  at  the  suburb  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  on  the  12th  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  bridge,  but  J 
his  men  were  repulsed  by  grape-shot,  Montbrun  fancied  that  Trant 
had  been  reinforced  with  some  English  regiments  by  sea,  and  having 
made  his  report,  Massena  relinquished  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Mon- 
dego, aud  determined  to  retreat  by  Ponte  de  Murcrlta  and  the  left 
b»nk  of  the  Mondego.    Thus  Coimbra  was  saved  from  the 


i  resumed  bis  retreat  on  the  13th  of  March  in  rather  a  hurried 
r,  being  on  the  point  of  having  his  left  turned  by  Pioton's 
division,  which  had  marched  by  a  path  over  the  mountain*  of  Anctito. 
Ney,  in  command  of  the  rear-guard,  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Condeixa, 
in  order  to  stop  the  Briti«h  artillery,  but  the  light  division  pursued 
tbe  retreating  enemy,  end  penetrated  between  their  columns,  until 
night  stopped  any  further  pursuit.  By  the  aid  of  darkness  the  French 
got  together  again,  and  on  tho  morning  of  the  14th,  when  tbe  fog 
which  envelnpcd  tho  mountain*  began  to  clear  off,  Ney  was  seen  posted 
on  s  hill  near  Cosal  Novo.  The  light  division  attacked  him;  and 
Picton's  and  Cole's  division*  appearing  on  his  left,  he  renewed  his 
retreat  with  admirable  precision  from  ridge  to  ridge,  covering  bis  rear 
with  guns  and  light  troops,  until  be  gained  the  strong  defile  of  Miranda 
de  Corvo,  where  tho  main  body  of  the  French  was  already  posted. 
Mastena,  daring  that  Cole'*  and  Nightingales  division,  which  ware 
moo.  biv.  tol.  TL 


collect  tbe  means  of  carrying  provisions  along  with  the  army.  Nothing 
could  be  got  from  the  country,  which  had  bean  twice  ravaged.  Some 
of  the  Portuguese  brigade*  were  actually  starving ;  many  men  fell  off 
and  died,  and  to  save  tho  rest  tho  British  supplies  were  shared  with 
them.  The  British  commissary-general's  moans  were  thus  overlaid, 
and  the  whule  army  suffered  in  oonacquence.  (Diapatebe*  to  Charles 
Stuart,  dated  LouzAo,  March  16,  and  Pombeiro,  March  18,  and 
another  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  of  March  16.)  On  the  1 7th  the  British 
army  crossed  the  Ceira  over  a  trestle  bridge,  the  French  having 
withdrawn  in  the  night. 

Massena  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  tbe  river  Alva,  another 
affluent  of  the  Mondego,  which  was  swollen  by  tho  rain*,  and  bad 
'  the  bridge  of  Murcella,  apparently  intending  to  remain  there 
He  had  also  sent  out  detachment*  to  scour  the  neigh- 
bouring country  for  provision*.  But  Wellington  marched  three  divi- 
sion* by  the  mountain*  of  Criteria  to  Argauil,  on  the  Upper  Alva, 
which  movement  obliged  the  French  marshal  to  abandon  the  Lower 
Alva,  and  continue  his  r  treat  by  Moita,  towards  Celorico.  The 
Knglish  army  crossed  the  Alva  near  Pombeira,  and  coll  cted  at  Moita 
on  the  19th.  Here  again  Maaaena  destroyed  much  of  his  baggage  and 
ammunition,  for  want  of  cattle  to  drag  it,  aud  also  forsook  the 
foraging  parties  that  he  had  sent  out,  which  were  intercepted  and 
taken  by  the  English,  to  the  number  of  about  800  men.  The  main 
body  of  the  allied  army  halted  at  Moita  for  several  days,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  provisions  to  come  up  which  had  been  sunt  round  by 
aea  from  Lisbon  to  the  Mondego.  The  light  division  and  cavalry 
however  continued  to  follow  the  French,  who  reached  Celorico  and 
Guar  da  on  the  21st,  and  remained  there  for  several  days,  aud  re -opened 
hi*  communication*  with  Almeida  and  tho  Spanish  frontier.  The 
retreat  of  the  French,  properly  (peaking,  may  be  considered  a*  having 
terminated  here — a  fortnight*  retreat  "in  which  the  French  com- 
mander displayed  infinite  ability,  but  withal  a  harsh  and  ruthless 
spirit  I  pass  over  the  destruction  of  Redinha,  Condeixa,  Miranda 
do  Corvo,  and  many  village*  on  the  route ;  the  burning  of  those  town* 
covered  the  retrograde  movements  of  the  army,  and  something  must 
be  attributed  to  the  disorder  which  usually  attends  a  forced  retreat ; 
but  tho  town  of  Leiria  and  the  convent  of  Alcobaca  were  given  to  the 
flames  by  express  order*  from  the  French  head-quarters;  and  although 
tho  laws  of  war,  rigorously  interpreted,  authorise  such  examples  when 
the  inhabitants  take  arms,  it  can  only  be  justly  done  for  tho  purpose 
of  overawing  tho  people,  and  not  from  a  spirit  of  vengeance  when 
abandoning  tho  country.  But  every  horror  that  could  make  war 
hideous  attended  this  dreadful  march.  Distress,  conflagration,  death 
in  all  modes !  from  wounds,  from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  the  flames, 
from  starvation  !  On  every  side  unlimited  violence,  unlimited  ven 
goonce  ]  I  tnteelf  saw  a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog  to  devour  the 
dead  and  dying ;  and  the  spirit  of  cruelty,  once  unchained,  amoto  even 
the  brute  creation.  On  the  16th  tbe  French  general,  to  diminish  the 
en  cum  bran  oe*  of  hi*  march,  ordered  a  number  of  beasts  of  burden  to 
bo  destroyed.  The  inhuman  fellow  charged  with  the  execution  ham- 
stringed 500  aaaes,  and  left  them  to  starve,  and  thus  they  were  found 
by  tho  British  army  on  that  day.  The  mute  but  deep  expression  of 
pain  and  grief  visible  in  these  poor  creatures'  look*  wonderfully  roused 
the  fury  of  our  soldier*,  and  so  little  weight  has  reason  with  the  mul- 
titude when  opposed  by  a  momentary  sensation,  that  no  quarter  would 
have  been  given  to  any  prisoner  at  that  moment  Excess  of  feeling 
would  have  led  to  direct  cruelty.  This  shows  how  dang  rou«  it  is  in 
war  to  listen  to  the  passion*  at  all,  since  the  most  praiseworthy  could 
be  thus  perverted  by  an  accidental  combination  of  circumstances/' 
(Napier,  '  Peninsular  War,' vol- iii.,  pp.  471,  472.)  Lord  Wellington, 
habitually  sober  in  tbe  expression  of  his  seutimcuta,  assumes  even  a 
more  decided  and  indignant  ton*  on  the  same  occasion.  Iu  his  official 
dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  dated  March  14,  after  detailing  the  move- 
ments of  tbe  French  to  that  day,  he  tbus  continues : — "  1  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  add  to  this  account  that  their  conduct  throughout  this 
retreat  ha*  been  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  oqualled,  and  never 
aurpawed.  Even  in  the  town*  of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  aud  Pomes, 
in  which  the  head  quarters  of  somo  of  tho  ejrps  had  b  en 
i  which  the  inhabitant*  bad  " 
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of  good  treatment,  to  remain,  they  were  plundered,  Mid  nieny  of  their 
bouses  de*t.oved,  oo  tbe  night  the  enemy  withdrew  from  their  position, 
and  they  have  since  burnt  every  town  Mid  Tillage  through  which  they 
have  |«ss>ed.  Th»  Convent  of  Aleobaca  (a  splendid  structure)  wee 
burnt  by  order*  from  tho  Pi-rBeh  hi  ad  .p.arter*.  Tbe  bishop's  palace 
and  tii«  whole  town  ul  Leiris,  in  whic  .  General  Droifet  had  had  hie 
bred  quai  tera,  shared  tbe  wiiue  fate ;  and  there  ia  not  an  inhabitant  of 
tbe  country,  of  any  clue  or  description,  who  has  bad  any  dealing  or 
communication  with  the  French  army,  who  baa  not  bad  reason  to 
repent  ot  it,  and  to  complain  of  theui.  This  is  the  mode  i a  which 
hare  1  o«n  performed  and  tbo  assurance  bavo  been  ful- 
were  held  out  in  the  proclamation  of  the  French  corn- 
tf,  in  which  bo  told  tbe  inhai.1U1.te  of  Portugal  tliat  he 
to  make  war  upon  them,  but,  with  a  powerful  army  of 
,  to  drive  tbo  Kn  luh  into  tbe  sea.""  (■  Dis]  atcht*,'  Tol.  vii. 
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On  the  2fith  of  March  tbe  French  abandoned  Celortoo.  but  retained 
the  position  of  Guard  a.  Ou  tbe  V&tb  however  I.ord  Wellington  moved 
bi»  column"  up  the  sleep  litll  of  (Juarda  when  tbe  French  retreated  to 
the  Con,  without  firing  a  shot — the  rearguard  in  excellent  order.  On 
the  2nd  of  April  the  Pritith  army  dime  up  with  them,  and  found 
tbeni  posted  ou  tbo  right  bank  of  tbe  Coa.  On  the  3rd  the  light 
division  peered  the  Coa  on  the  left  of  tho  French,  and  drove  in  their 
light  infantry ;  but  tho  main  body  of  the  French  advanced,  and  a 
rain-storm  coming  on  at  the  moment,  the  men  of  tbe  light  division 
sould  not  ecu  that  tiny  wore  robing  too  far.  When  the  weather 
cleared  up,  the  French,  seeing  that  only  a  small  force  bad  crossed  the 
river,  attacked  it  iu  column*  with  eavahy.  Thrro  times  tbe  43rd  and 
52ud  rreimenta  were  driven  back  towards  the  river,  and  tbivo  times 
they  rallied  and  beat  back  the  enemy.  At  last,  IVton'g  division 
having  crossed  the  Coa.  and  the  f>th  division  aUo  making  its  appear- 
ance by  the  bridge  of  Babugal,  the  whole  French  army  retired  upon 
Aluyotoa,  having  sustained  considerable  loaa  in  men  and  ol»o  in 
baggage.  Tbia  was  called  the  combat  of  fiabngal,  in  which  the  light 
divniou  lost  about  200  mm.  On  tbe  4th  ibo  French  were  about 
Aldea  da  Ponte  etd  A  Idea  Velha,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Portugal, 
and  on  the  6th  they  crossed  the  Agucda  into  Spain.  Thua  terminal od 
the  third  and  last  French  invasion  of  Portugal.  Tbey  left  a  garrison 
in  Almeida,  which  waa  blockaded  by  tbo  English.  "  The  enemy's 
loss  in  this  expedition  to  Portugal  is  immense — I  should  think  no  lass 
tban  45,(rO'i  man,  including  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  and  I  think  that, 
including  the  9th  corps,  they  may  have  now  40,000  men  on  tbia 
frontier."  (Dispatches  to  I»rd  liverpoo),  April  0,  1811.)  A  great 
part  of  the  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed,  was  from  tbe  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  peasantiy,  who  revenged  themselves  for  tbe  injuries  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the»r  countrymen  during  tbe  six  or  seven  months 
that  the  French  bad  remained  in  Portugal,  by  killing  every  straggler 
whom  tbey  could  lay  their  hands  upon  before  tbo  Britiah  columns 
came  up.  Dismal  scene*  of  Guff-  ring  and  death  pn  seated  themselves 
along  the  whnl-  line  of  that  disastrous  retreat — bodies  of  dead 
soldier*,  gen- rally  naked,  cart*  broken  down  on  the  road,  carciascs 
of  horses  and  mules.  Some  of  the  poor  creatures  reamed  to  have 
crawled  or  t«en  diete  d  out  of  the  road  to  die  hchind  the  loose  stoue 
wi  lis  with  which  the  fielda  are  enclosed;  and,  on  looking  ov<:r  the 
Molo  walls  into  tie  fields,  they  were  seen  lying  iu  clusterv  of  three  or 
four  or  more,  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  Portuguese  villagers,  men  and 
womru,  wtre  occasionally  tecu  insulting  and  kicking  tbe  bodies  of 
deed  Frencbrorn  on  the  road,  when  they  were  properly  reproved  and 
driven  away  by  a  British  uon-o  mnii-noned  officer.  It  waa  chiefly  in 
Ibe  mountain  valleys  of  tho  ;<iira  de  Katrolla  that  the  work  of 
>  (ttruction  had  »■  n  cnniid  ou  by  tho  Fionch  during  the  winter  of 
IblO-ll.  The  marauding  paitii-s  went  searching  for  provisions  in 
those  tequcetered  valleys,  and  w  hen  tliey  fell  upon  a  hamlet  or  farm- 
bo'jse  tbey  showed  no  mercy  t  >  tbe  inmates.  Sometimes  in  the  moun- 
tains they  pounced  up'  n  several  fumilias  huddled  together  in  a  cave, 
with  a  provision  of  Indian  corn  or  pulse  to  last  tbom  for  the  whiter. 
Tie  males  were  soon  despatched—  the  females  spared  for  a  time,  but 
not  in  mercy.  It  happened  however  at  times  that  these  marauding 
parties  were  small,  and  they  were  overpowered  by  the  peasantry,  who 
gave  no  quarter. 

Tbe  orders  given  hy  the  Bcgency  of  Portugal,  at  Lord  Wellington's 
request,  for  the  people  of  Jleira  and  Kalrvinad  urn  to  withdraw  from 
the  open  country  upon  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  bad  caused  a  vaat 
influx  of  population  within  the  lines  during  tbo  winter.  Three  people 
were  assisted  pertly  by  tlnir  own  countrymen,  and  partly  by  a  gift  of 
lOQ  OQitL  vcted  by  tha  British  Parliament,  and  by  subscriptions  rai-rd 
in  Fugland.  Alter  tho  retreat  of  Maseona  they  returned  to  their 
homes,  when  the  poorer  class  received  further  assistance  during  the 
remainder  of  that  year  and  tho  following  winter. 

Lord  Wellington  having  placed  bis  army  iu  cantonments  between 
the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  made  arrangements  for  tbe  blockade  of 
Almeida,  set  out  for  the  south  to  tee  the  atate  of  affaire  on  the 
Uiiadiaua.  -Marshal  Bereafurd  commanded  the  allied  troop*  is  Alein- 
tejo,  io  the  ahaeuoe  of  General  Hill,  who  had  gone  home  on  leave. 
The  Spaiush  General  Mcudirabal,  having  been  utterly  defeated  by  the 
French  in  the  preceding  F*l>runry,  Poult  had  invested  tho  fortress  of 
Padajox.  tho  governor  of  which,  Genual  Mvnacho,  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  a  cann-n  shot.     The  command  of  the  garrison  devolved 


upon  General  I  mar,  who,  on  the  10th  of  March,  only  one  day  after  the 
breaching  battery  had  opened,  and  tbe  breach  waa  far  from  praeti- 
cable,  aurrendered  the  place,  although  be  kn->w  by  a  telegraphic  d.  • 
patch  that  a  large  British  and  Portuguese  farce  was  advancing  to  I.U 
relief,  aa  Massena,  being  thou  in  full  retreat,  Lord  Wellington  bad  &cni 
troops  to  reinforce  Bcratford  atl  l  to  save  bidajox.  In  the  mean  time 
General  Graham,  with  the  IVritiab  gam-on  of  Cadiz,  defeated  the 
French  under  Victor  in  tbe  battle  of  Uirrosa.  but  not  being  supported, 
by  the  ."-paniali  troops,  he  was  objured  to  return  to  Cadix. 

klaralial  Sou  It  having  obtained  Ladajoz,  r.  paired  to  Seville;  and 
Hortier,  w  ho  aucceeded  bim  in  command  in  Katremadurs.  lai  l  siege 
to  Campo  Mayor,  a  weak  place  within  tho  frontiers  of  Portugal,  with 
a  garribou  of  only  a  few  hundred  men  ;  bu".  the  commander,  a  Portu- 
guese officer  of  engineers,  defended  himself  bravely  until  a  regular 
breach  was  made,  when,  being  anmmonrd,  ho  asked  of  Mortirr  four- 
aud-tweoty  hours  more  to  wait  for  succour.  Mortier  granted  tbe 
honourable  demand  of  tbo  brave  veteran,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  agreed  upon  the  place  was  surrend. r.  d, 

klarshal  Uereaford.  hsving  been  ruiaforced  from  tbe  north  by  I/ird 
Wellington,  waa  advancing  at  the  Lead  of  22.0U0  men;  and  at  bis 
appearance,  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  French,  hastily  evacuating 
Campo  Mayor,  withdrew  to  IWiajo*  after  a  sharp  slsiru.iah  with  the 
1  ritish  cavalry.  Berasford  had  ord-iw  from  Wellington  to  inveat 
liadajoz  before  the  enemy  couUl  provi  iou  aud  repair  their  comiuu&t. 
Crosaing  tho  GuadUuia,  be  advanced  iuto  Spaniah  Karemaduia,  Aioiticr 
having  retired  before  him,  and  Lercaford  placed  hi*  army  iu  canton- 
ineuU  about  Zafra  and  Merida  to  cover  the  ue^e  of  Uadajoz.  He 
began  by  besieging  and  taking  (Jlivenca;  and  shortly  ofierwarde, 
April  20,  Lord  Wellington  arrived  from  tho  north,  reconnoitred 
Hadajoz,  and  ordered  immediate  operations  againtt  tbo  place.  Tbe 
unexpected  surrender  of  Badajoc  had  bren  a  severe  blow,  and  he  con- 
sidered its  recapture  essential  to  bis  futuro  operations,  for  he  bad 
formed  tbe  plan  of  advancing  into  tbe  heart  of  Spuin,  and  ob'.iging  tho 
French  to  evacuate  Andalueia.  (Dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  vii., 
p.  623.)  But  the  possession  of  Badajoa  not  only  proUcU<l  the  French 
positions  in  Andalueia  and  Eatretnadura,  but  gave  them  the  key  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  Portugal.  While  making  tbo  preparatory 
arratigemeut*  for  the  siege.  Lord  Wellington  was  recalled  to  tbe  north 
by  Maaecsae  movements.  On  tbe  2-Sth  of  April  tbe  Britiah  eunt- 
tnander  waa  back  again,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Villa  Pernio**,  near 
the  Coa. 

Ma&ecna,  having  recruited  his  army  at  Salamanca  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  anxious  to  throw  provisions  into  Almeida.  He  bad  repeatedly 
applied  for  roinforoeroente,  and,  above  all,  provisions,  in  the  most 
urgent  manner  to  his  brother  marshal,  Beotierea,  duke  of  1  stria,  who 
held,  by  Napoleon's  orders,  a  aeparate  command  in  tbe  north.  Bee- 
fieree  however  seem*  to  have  paid  no  great  attention  to  these  applica- 
tioua,  for  we  find  Maaaena  writing  to  him  from  Ciudad  Bodrigo  on 
tbe  2Vth  of  April,  when  he  was  actually  on  hi*  march  to  relieve 
Almeida,  in  the  following  terms : — "  My  dear  Marshal,  your  letters  are 
to  mo  inconceivable.  In  that  of  tbe  20th  you  tell  me  tbat  you  can 
give  me  no  oasuvtance.  In  that  of  tbo  22nd  you  tell  las  that,  on  the 
25tb  or  2C\h,  you  will  join  me  wherever  I  may  be,  and  that  tbe  head 
of  your  column  will  be  at  Salamanca  ou  the  2Ctb.  By  your  lettor 
which  I  receive  now,  you  tell  me  that  your  cavalry  and  your  artillery 
were,  on  tbe  27th,  i-till  one  day's  march  from  Salamanca;  and  you 
conclude  that  my  movement  must  be  by  tbia  time  at  an  end,  and  you 
aay  that  you  regret  nut  having  been  able  to  co-operate  in  it.  ....  1 
beg  of  you  again  to  send  without  delay  biscuit,  flour,  and  corn,  to 
Ciudad  Kodrigo,  for  tbe  place  has  not  fifteen  days'  provisions." 
(Napier,  •Peninsular  War,'  vol.  iii.  App.  pp.  C2C-22.) 

On  tbe  2nd  of  May,  Mancna,  having  been  joined  at  last  by  sot  a 
cavalry,  moved  from  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  oroased  the  Agueda,  w.th 
40,000  infantry,  6000  horse,  and  about  thirty  piece*  of  artillery,  for 
tho  |Mirpo*o  of  relieving  Almeida.  He  expected  every  day  to  be  ruper* 
»eded  in  bit  command,  and  ho  wished  to  make  a  lost  effort  for  the 
rake  of  bis  own  military  character.  Lord  Wellington  could  muster 
no  more  than  32,000  men,  of  wbich  force  only  1200  were  cavalry.  He 
however  determined  to  light  rather  than  give  up  tbe  blockade  of 
Almeida.  He  drew  back  his  army  half  way  between  tbe  Agueda  and 
tbe  Coa,  and  placed  it  in  an  extended  line  on  a  table-laud  between  the 
two  parallel  rivers  Turonea  aud  Das  Casai,  which  are  affluent*  of  tin 
Agueda  ;  bis  left  on  Fort  Conception,  covering  tbe  blockade  of  Almeida ; 
the  centre  opposite  the  vi  lingo  of  Almeida ;  and  tbe  right  at  Fuentca 
de  Ouoro,  extending  towards  Nava  d' Aver,  on  tho  road  to  Sabugal :  tbe 
whole  distance  being  nearly  aoven  miles.  He  bad  the  Coa  in  his  rear, 
with  tbe  bridge  of  Cwtello  Mom  iu  case  of  a  retreat.  The  front  of  tbe 
British  position  was  protected  by  the  river  Daa  Caaaa,  Mowing  through 
a  deep  wine,  in  which  lay  the  village  of  Fuontr*  de  Olioro ;  but  to  the 
right  of  this  village  tbe  table  land  turned  Uck  toward*  the  Turunea, 
leaving  a  plain  between  it  ar.d  the  hill  of  Nava  d'Avtr.  The  French 
advauced  in  three  columns,  one  of  which  took  post  ou  a  ridge  whicU 
overhnngs  the  village  of  Fusnte*  de  Ohoro,  and  nearly  parallel  to  that 
oc<  upied  by  the  Allies.  They  then  attacked  the  village,  which  wsa 
stoutly  defended  by  the  British.  1'he  Frenah  at  ono  time  took  pos- 
session of  part  of  it,  but  were  charged  and  driven  away  by  a  fresh 
brigade  of  Britiah  infantry.    Night  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  The 
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day,  UuwDt,  who  bad  b^n  joined  by  Beasioro*  with  a  body  of  the 
Imperial  Guards,  rocoiinoitend  tho  position  of  the  A1I!m  ;  and  on  tbe 
Oth  of  May  ba  made  a  grand  attack  with  the  greater  part  of  hi*  force 
ou  the  British  right,  which  ba  expected  to  turn  by  tbo  plain  which 
sxtvnd*  between  the  hill  of  Fuentes  de  Ohoro  and  that  of  Nava  d'Aver, 
and  between  I'oyo  Velho  ou  the  river  Da*  Ciuuu  to  the  Turonea,  which 
hut  stream  flowed  in  the  rear  of  the  British  position.  Had  they 
I'oa-ud  the  Tuxunes,  the  Frenoh  would  have  ipread  into  the  open 
country  about  Frenada,  and  cut  off  the  English  from  the  Coa.  The 
Freacb,  crowing  the  Des  Caaaa  at  P090  Velho,  attacked  the  Spanish 
party  of  Julian  Sanchez,  and  drove  him  from  Nava  d'Aver ;  they  then 
charged  the  7th  light  division,  which  formed  the  British  right.  Tbo 
li>;ht  division  immediately  formed  into  squares ;  but  the  numerous 
Freuch  cavalry  fell  upon  the  7th  division  before  it  could  effect  a  like 
formation.  The  troops  however  stood  firm ;  and  although  some  were 
out  down,  tho  enemy  was  checked  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  Chasseurs 
Britanniques,  a  foreign  regiment  in  the  British  service,  and  of  the 
other  regiments  of  the  7th  division.  Lord  Wellington  however,  con- 
sidering his  position  too  far  extended  to  the  right,  gave  up  Nava  d'Aver 
and  his  communication  with  SabugaL  and  ordered  the  7th  and  light 
divisions  to  retire  aoroes  the  plain,  and  the  1st  and  3rd  divisions  to 
v,  heel  back  and  take  up  a  new  ahgoctneot  on  a  steep  ridge  which  runs 
from  the  Das  Casas  and  Turoucs,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
original  position.  The  village  of  Fuentes  de  Ohoro  thus  became  the 
left  of  the  new  position,  and  the  right  was  at  Frenada,  beyond  tho 
Turouos,  and  between  that  and  the  Cos.  This  movement  wai  well 
executed,  though  under  very  oritical  circumstances,  for  tho  British 
squares  had  to  cross  a  vast  plain,  exposed  to  the  charge  of  a  numerous 
Freuch  cavalry  supported  by  artillery,  the  Britiah  cavalry  being  too 
weak  to  give  much  protection.  The  ntm-combatanta,  who  had  g 
bebiud  the  British  line,  were  harrying  away,  driven  by  the 


1  the  plain.  Colonel  Napier  aaya  that  "  in  all  this  war 
there  was  not  a  more  dangerous  hour  for  England.  The  whole  of  the 
vast  plain,  as  far  as  tho  Turonea,  was  covered  with  a  confused  multi- 
tude, amidst  which  the  squares  appeared  but  as  specks ;  for  there 
was  a  great  concourse,  composed  of  commissariat  follower*  of  the 
camp,  servants,  baggage,  led  horses,  and  peasants  attracted  by  curio 
aity,  and  finally  the  broken  piquets  and  parties  coming  out  of  the 
woods.  The  7th  division  was  separated  from  the  army  by  the  Tn rones ; 
6000  French  cavalry,  with  fifteen  piece*  of  artillery,  were  doee  at  hand 
impatient  to  charge;  the  infantry  of  the  8th  corps  was  in  order  of 
battle  behind  the  horsemon ;  the  wood  waa  filled  with  the  skirmishers 
of  the  6th  corps;  and  if  the  latter  body,  pivoting  upon  Fuentes,  had 
issued  forth,  while  Drouetf*  division*  fell  on  that  village,  while  the 
8th  oorp*  attacked  the  light  divteion,  and  while  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  made  a  general  charge,  the  loose  multitude  eneumbenug  the 
plain  would  hare  been  driven  violently  in  upon  tho  1st  division,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  intercepted  the  latter 's  fire,  and  broken 
their  ranks.  No  such  effort  however  waa  mad* ;  Montbruu's  cavalry 
merely  hovered  about  Craufurd'a  squares,  the  plain  was  soon  cleared, 
the  cavalry  took  post  behind  the  centre,  and  the  light  division  formed 
a  reserve  to  the  right  of  the  1st  division,  sending  the  riflemen  among 
the  rocks  to  connect  it  with  the  7th  division,  which  had  arrived  at 
Frenada,  and  was  there  joined  by  Julian  flenches.  At  the  sight  of  this 
new  frout,  so  daeply  lined  with  troops,  the  French  (topped  short  and 
commenced  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  did  greet  execution,  from  tho  J 
closeness  of  the  allied  masses  ;  but  twelve  British  guns  replied  with  I 
vigour,  and  the  violence  of  the  enemy'*  fir*  abated :  their  cavalry  ( 
then  drew  oat  of  range,  and  a  body  of  Freuch  infantry  attempting  to  . 
glide  down  the  ravine  of  the  Turonea,  wo*  repulsed  by  the  riflemen 
and  light  compauies  of  the  Guards.  Bat  all  this  time  a  fierce  battle 
was  going  on  at  Fuente*  de  Ohoro.  Masse na  had  directed  Drouet  to 
carry  this  village  at  the  very  moment  when  Mootbrun's  cavalry  ahould 
turn  the  right  wing.  It  was,  however,  two  boor*  later  ere  the 
attack  oomme.  eed.  The  three  Britiah  regiments  (24tb,  71st,  and 
79lh)  made  a  desperate  resistance ;  but,  overmatched  in  number,  and 
little  accustomed  to  the  desultory  fighting  of  light  troop*,  tbey 
were  pierced  and  divided  :  two  companies  of  the  79th  were  taken, 
Colonel  Cameron  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  wo*  carried  :  the  upper  part  however  was  stiffly  held,  and  the 
rolling  of  the  musketry  was  incessant.  Had  the  attack  been  made 
earlier,  and  the  whole  of  Drouet' s  division  thrown  boldly  into  the 
fight,  while  the  6th  corps,  moving  through  the  wood,  closely  turned 
tho  village,  the  pataago  must  have  been  forced,  and  the  left  of  the  new 
position  outflanked ;  but  now  Lord  Wellington  having  all  hi*  reserve* 
in  band,  detached  considerable  masses  to  the  support  of  the  regiments 
in  Fueotra.  The  French  onutiuued  also  to  reinforce  their  troops, 
until  tho  whole  of  the  6th  corps  and  a  part  of  Drouet's  division 
were  engaged,  when  several  turn*  of  fortune  occurred.  At  one  time 
the  fightiug  was  ou  the  bauks  of  tho  stream,  and  amongst  the  lower 
houses;  at  another  upon  the  lower  heights  and  round  the  chapel,  and 
some  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  even  penetrated  completely  through 
towards  the  main  position  :  but  the  village  was  never  entirely  aban- 
doned by  it*  defenders;  and  in  a  charge  of  the  71st,  79th,  and  Ssth 
regiments,  led  by  Colonel  M'Kiiinon,  against  a  heavy  mas*  which  had 
gained  tho  chapel  eminence,  a  great  number  of  French  fell  In  this 
manmr  the  fight  lasted  until  evening,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  town 


and  craga,  and  the  French  retiring  a  cannon-shot  from  the  stream. 
('Hi'tory  of  tho  Peninsular  War.'  iii.  .r>M-l<>.) 

The  total  losa  of  tbe  British  was  235  killed,  123*  wounded,  and  317 
missing  or  taken  prisoner*.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  certainly 
greater,  judging  from  the  number  of  dead  bodies  found  in  the  village. 
No  fighting  of  any  couscqueuca  occurred  on  the  left  of  the  Britiah 
position,  wbero  the  fifth  and  sixth  division*  were  posted  to  protect  the 
blockade  of  Almeida,  the  second  corps  of  the  Frenoh  merely  waiting 
the  i*euo  of  the  battle  at  Fuontea  do  Onoro,  and  watching  for  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  provision*  into  Almeida,  whioh  however  did 
not  occur.  The  battle  of  Fueule*  do  Uuoro  was  of  importance,  being 
a  regular  pitched  battle  fought  by  tbe  Britiah  in  a  position  of  no  par- 
ticular strength,  and  indeed  very  weak  in  one  [Kiiat,  under  great  die- 
advantage  of  numbers,  aud  especially  of  cavalry.  The  great  majority 
of  the  troops  engaged  were  liritish,  for  tbe  Portuguese  were  mostly 
with  Marshal  Buresford  in  the  south.  There  were  only  four  British 
divisions  and  one  Portuguese  brigade  and  about  1000  cavalry  engiged 
against  three  French  corps  of  infantry  and  6000  cavalry.  Massena 
fought  the  battle  for  tho  purpoee  of  relieving  Almeida,  but  he  failed, 
and  Altneida  a  fow  days  afterwards  was  evacuated  by  the  Fronch 
garrison  in  the  night.  With  this  battlo  Massena  ilostd  his  long  and 
active  career.  He  withdraw  his  army  beyond  tbe  Agued.i,  and  soon 
afterwards  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ka^ma,  arri  e4  ut  Salnrnauca 
to  supersede  him.  The  order  of  Napoleon  by  which  Massena  waa 
directed  to  give  up  the  command  to  Marmont  was  not  conceived  In 
very  gracious  terms.  He  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  to  France  his 
son  aud  one  of  his  aidu-de-ramp  only.  Marmont  waa  told  to  take 
tbe  reins  of  command  with  a  firm  band.  (Napier,  '  Peninsular  War,' 
voL  iii.,  Appendix  vii.,  p.  622.) 

Whilat  those  things  were  happening  la  the  north,  Marshal  Beree- 
ford  had  invented  Badajox,  when  Soult  marched  from  Seville  to  relieve 
that  place.  On  the  13th  of  May,  Beresford  raised  the  siege,  removed 
his  artillery,  platforms,  and  stores,  aud  prepared  to  meet  Soult  la 
position  on  the  ridge  of  Albuera  with  abuve  7000  British  Infantry, 
several  Portuguese  brigades,  and  Blake's  Spauish  corps,  in  sll  about 
30,000  infantry  and  about  2000  cavalry,  but  hardly  one-half  of  this 
force  could  be  depeuded  upon  in  the  field.  He  had  with  him  thirty- 
eight  piece*  of  artillery.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  Soult  came  up 
with  abont  19,000  chosen  infantry,  about  4000  cavalry,  and  fifty  guns. 
He  immediately  reconnoitred  Beresford's  position,  and  determined 
upon  an  attack  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Allies,  which  was  their  weak 
point,  though  Beresford  had  directed  hi*  chief  attention  to  the  centre, 
where  he  had  placed  bis  British  troop*.  It  was  on  tbe  French  part 
the  same  game  as  at  the  battles  of  Talavera  and  Fu.ntes;  but  Wel- 
lington waa  not  there,  nor  were  British  troop*  at  hand  all  along  the 
line  ;  and  when  Beresford,  perceiving  hi*  mistake,  ordered  Blake  to 
change  his  front  so  as  to  face  tbe  French  marching  upon  hi*  right, 
Blake  refused,  saying  that  the  real  attack  was  againat  tbe  centre  by  tbe 
bridge  of  Albuera.  There  was  indeed  an  attack  by  the  French  in  that 
quarter,  but  it  was  only  intended  to  mask  aud  support  the  grand  attack 
on  the  right  of  the  Allies.  It  wo*  only  when  the  French  actually  ap- 
peared on  the  table-land  on  the  right,  commanding  aud  eufilsding  the 
whole  position  of  the  Allies,  that  Blake  consented,  with  much  slowness, 
to  change  bis  front.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  columns  were  already 
in  possession  of  the  table-land ;  their  gnus  opened,  and  their  cavalry 
outflanking  tbe  front,  put  tbeSpauiards  in  disorder,  and  they  gave  way. 
The  brigade*  of  tbe  second  division,  British,  were  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  right;  tbe  first,  or  Colburne'a  brigade,  while  in  tbe  act  of 
deploying,  was  attacked  in  flank  and  rear,  and  neatly  destroyed  by 
the  French  and  Polish  cavalry  :  the  next,  Houghton's  brigade,  reached 
the  summit,  and  maintained  a  desperate  struggle.  But  tbe  men  fell 
fast,  ammunition  failed,  and  Beresford  begin  to  think  of  a  retreat, 
which  would  have  been  ruinous,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Hardinge,  General  Cole,  with  the  4  lb  division,  wo*  ordered  to 
march  up  the  hill.  It  consisted  of  only  two  brigades,  one  Portugucso 
and  the  English  Fusileer  brigade  (7th  and  23rd  regiments),  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Myers.  This  Inst  brigade  restored  tbe  tight  and  saved 
tho  army.  General  Cole  directed  the  Portuguese  brigade  under 
General  Harvey  to  move  round  tbe  bill  on  the  right,  whilst  Aber- 
crombie's  brigade,  the  but  remaining  one  of  the  secjnd  division, 
moved  up  tbe  hill  on  tbe  left;  Cole  himself  led  the  brave  fusileer*  up 
the  fatal  hill,  which  was  crowned  by  the  French  masses  and  artillery. 
Six  British  guns  were  already  in  tbe  enemy's  possession,  the  wholo 
French  reserve  was  coming  forward  to  rciuforce  their  front  column, 
and  what  remained  of  Houghton's  brigade  oonld  no  longer  maintain 
its  position.  The  ground  waa  heaped  with  dead  bodies,  aud  the  Polish 
lanoers  were  riding  furiously  about  tbe  captured  artillery  on  tbe  upper 
part  of  the  hilL  General  Cole  at  the  head  of  the  fusileer*,  flanked  by 
a  battalion  of  the  Lutitanian  Legion  under  Colonel  Hawk*  ha  we,  dis- 
persed the  lancers,  recovered  the  captured  gun*,  and  appeared  on  ttie 
right  of  Houghton's  brigado  exactly  ai  Abemronibie's  issued  out  on  the 
left.  We  must  now  once  more  borrow  Sir  William  Nspier's  eloquent 
pen  : — "Soch  a  gallant  lino,  issuing  from  tb>>  midst  of  tho  smoke,  and 
rapidly  separating  iUelf  from  tho  confused  an  1  brokeu  multitude, 
•tattled  the  enemy's  heavy  masse*,  which  were  increasing  and  pressing 
onwards  a*  to  an  assured  victory  :  th-  y  wavered,  hesitated,  and  then, 
forth  a  storm  of  fire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  cnlargo  their 
a  fearful  dischargo  of  grspo  from  ai' 
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whistlel  through  the  British  ranks.  Sir  William  Myers  wu  killed, 
Coli?,  and  the  three  colonels,  Kllis,  Blakeney,  and  Uawkshawc,  fell 
woundrd,  oud  the  fu'ileer  battalions,  struck  by  the  irou  tempest, 
reeled  and  itapccred  like  pinking  ships.  Suddenly  and  sternly  re- 
covering, they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  wu  seen 


fight*.  Id  vain 
i ;  iu  vain  did  the 


did  Soult  by  voice  and  gesture,  animate  his 

hardi'St  veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded  columns, 
sacrifice  their  live*  to  gnin  time  for  the  moss  to  open  out  on  such  a 
fair  field  ;  iu  taiu  did  the  nui  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  arising,  firo 
indiscriminately  upou  friends  and  foea,  while  the  horsemen,  hovering 
on  the  Sank,  threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could 
•top  that  astonishing  infantry.  No  eudden  buret  of  undisciplined 
valour,  no  nervous  enthuaia&m,  weakened  tbe  stability  of  their  order; 
their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their  front ; 
their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground  ;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept 
away  the  bead  of  every  formation ;  thrir  deafening  shout*  overpowered 
the  dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd, 
ss  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  inces- 
sant vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  hilt.  In  vain  did 
the  French  reserve*,  joining  with  the  struggling  multitudes,  endeavour 
to  sustain  the  fight ;  their  efforts  only  increased  the  irremediable  con- 
fusion,  and  the  mighty  mass,  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went 
headlong  down  the  asc-nt.  Tbe  rain  flowed  after  in  streams  dis- 
coloured with  blood,  and  1500  unwouuded  tnon,  the  remnant  of  6000 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant  on  tho  fatal  bill.'' 
(Napier, '  1'enln.ular  War,'  iit,  5101.) 

Tbe  day  wa*  now  won,  and  Beresford  ordering  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  to  advance,  the  French  retreated  in  confusion  across  tbe 
■mall  river  on  which  stand*  tbe  village  of  Albuera.  About  three 
o'clock  the  fire  had  ceased.  Tbe  allied  army  had  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  about  7000  men,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  British.  The 
French  lost  about  6000  men,  including  two  general*  killed  and  three 
wounded.  On  the  10th  of  May  the  two  armies  remained  in  their 
respective  positions,  and  Uereaford  waited  iu  anxiety  for  another 
attack,  when  he  had  hardly  British  soldiers  enough  for  his  picqurts 
and  to  take  care  of  the  crowd  of  wounded.  On  tbe  17th  however  he 
was  reinforced  by  an  Inglish  brigade,  and  tho  following  day  Soult 
retired  towards  Seville,  leaving  800  Boldiers  severely  wounded  to  the 
Rtnercity  of  the  Kuglish.  On  the  19th  Lord  Wellington  arrived 
from  tbe  north,  followed  by  two  fresh  divisions,  oud  gavo  directions 
to  resume  the  seige  of  Bodojos.  Tbe  trenches  were  opened,  and  on 
the  6th  of  June,  a  breach  bein.;  made  in  Fort  St.  Cbristoval,  the 
assault  was  given,  but  failed.  On  the  9th  another  attempt  at  storming 
was  made,  which  proved  equally  fruitless.  On  tbe  10th  Lord  Wel- 
lington received  intelligence  that  Marmont  was  marching  to  the  sooth 
to  join  Soult  He  then  took  up  a  position  near  Canipo  Mayor,  along 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  The  enemy  did  not  choose  to  attack  him, 
about  tbe  middle  of  jluly,  Murmont,  again  separating  himself 


)  field;  and  in  the  beginning  of  January  1812,  he  capitulated 
18,000  soldiers,  23  general  officer.,  and  between  3l<0  and  400 
"  I  believe,"  observed  Lord  Wellington,  at  the  time,  ••  there  is 


stated,  of  6000.*  Still  tho  brave  Catalonians,  undismayed,  continued 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  unabated  xeaL  Tho  Spanish  General  Blake, 
after  being  defeated  by  Suchct  near  Valencia,  shut  himself  up  in  that 
city  with  hit  whole  army,  the  last  Spanish  army  which  had  remained 
in  the 
with 

RUUS. 

no  man  who  knows  the  state  of  affairs  iu  that  province,  and  has  read 
Suchct' s  account  of  his  action  with  Blake  on  tbe  25th  of  October,  who 
doe*  not  believe  that,  if  Bloke  had  not  foiubt  that  action,  Valencia 
would  have  been  safe.  Are  the  English  ministers  and  generals  respon- 
sible for  the  blunders  of  Blake  1 "    ('  Dispatches,'  viii.,  p.  520.) 

Campaign  of  1812. — Lord  Wellington  from  hi*  head-quarter*  at 
Frenoda,  near  the  Coo,  where  he  had  been  apparently  quiet  during  tbo 
latter  month*  of  1811,  had  been  preparing  in  secrecy  tbe  mean*  of 
recapturing  the  imiortant  fortress  of  Ciudad  Hodrigo.  Under  the 
appearance  of  repairing  and  fortifying  Almeida  he  had  collected  there 
a  battering  train  and  abundant  store*.  A  portable  bridge  on  trestle* 
was  also  constructed  in  tho  same  place.  He  also  effected  the  forma- 
tion of  a  commissariat  waggon-train,  with  several  hundred  w»gj;ons 
constructed  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  *uper,ede  the  rude  carta  of 
Portuguese  construction  which  bod  been  hitherto  used  as  a  means  of 
i  transport  for  the  army,  hut  which  would  have  often  proved  quite 
ineffectual  without  the  Assistance  of  a  large  body  of  Spanish  mule*  aud 
muleteers,  which  followed  all  the  movement*  of  the  divisions  of  the 
British  army.  By  tbe  exertions  of  the  engineer  officers  the  river 
Douro  had  been  rendered  navigable  a*  far  as  the  confluence  of  the 
Agueda,  that  i*  to  say,  forty  mile*  higher  than  boat*  had  ever  before 
ascended  it  All  this  was  done  with  so  little  outward  bustle  and  show 
that  Marmont  does  not  seem  to  have  anticipated  any  attack  upon 
Ciudad  Kodrigo,  at  least  for  tbe  remainder  of  tbo  winter.  The  Freuch 
marshal  had  placed  hi*  army,  the  'Army  of  Portugal,'  in  extensive 
cantonments  about  l'lasencio  and  Talavera,  towards  the  Tagua,  and 
had  detached  part  of  it  to  the  eastward  toward*  La  Mancha,  and  two 
division'  to  the  north,  to  occupy  Asturian.  Suddenly,  Lord  Welling- 
ton, on  the  6th  of  January  1812,  moved  his  head-quarters  forward  to 
Gall  egos,  and  on  the  Btti  pari  of  tbe  army  crossed  the  Agueda,  and 
immediately  invested  Ciudad  Kodrigo.  An  extern*!  redoubt,  on  a  hill 
called  the  Gnat  Tceon.  was  stormed  by  a  party  of  the  light  division 
that  very  evening,  and  the  first  parallel  was  »oon  afterwards  established. 
On  the  night  of  the  l:sih  the  fortified  convent  of  iwuu  Cruz,  situated 
outside  of  the  walla,  was  surprised  aud  carried;  aud  ou  the  Uth  the 
convent  of  San  Francisco,  likewise  situated  outside  the  walls,  wo* 
carried  by  assault  Tbe  second  parallel  was  then  completed,  and  freeh 
batteries  being  established,  two  practicable  breaches  were  made  on  tbe 
19th,  and  that  very  evening  order*  were  given  to  storm  the  place.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost,  aa  Marmont  was  known  to  be  advancing  to  relieve 
tbe  garrison.  A  part  of  the  light  division  under  General  Craufurd, 
on  ono  side,  and  General  Mackiunon's  brigade,  supported  by  the  91th 


from  Soult,  recro*>ed  the  Tagu*  by  Almarsx,  and 
manco.    Lord  Wellington  likewise,  leaving  General  Hill  with  one    Colonel  Pack*  brigade  attacked  tbe  gate  of  St  Jago,  and  in  less  than 
British  division  and  tbe  Portuguese  in  Alemtejo,  and  giving  up  tho   half  on  hour  from  the  time  the  stuck  commenced  the  Alliea  were 


ged  Lord  Wellington,  after  a  partial  engage-  as  Major  George  Napier,  who  led  the  storming  party  ou  the  left, 
ithdraw  hi*  army,  which  be  did  in  excellent '  The  total  lose  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  amounted  to  about  luOO 
on  the  Coo,  where  Marmont  did  not  choose  1  killod  and  wounded.    Tbe  loss  of  the  garrison  was  estimated  at  about 


siege  of  Badsjoz  for  the  present,  cros  ed  the  Tagu*  with  the  remainder 
of  hi*  army,  and  fixed  his  head  quarter*  at  Fueute  Guiualdo,  on  tho 
line  of  the  Agueda.  Ho  was  looking  toward*  recovering  possession  of 
tbe  important  furtre*«  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  hi*  advanced  parties 
surrounded-aud  kept  in  a  state  of  blockade  Towards  tho  end  of  Sep- 
tember, Marmont,  having  received  large  reinforcements  from  France, 
moved  upon  the  Agueda,  and  by  his  superiority  of  number*  and 
especially  of  cavalry,  obliged  Lord  Wellington,  after  a  partial  en| 
mei.t  at  El  Bodon. 
order  to  his  old  posi 

to  follow  him.  Nothing  more  happonod  after  this  on  that  sido  for 
the  remainder  of  tkc  year  1811. 

In  tbe  south,  General  Hill  effected  a  gallant  achievement  by  sur- 1 
prising  tbo  French  Ueneral  Girard,  with  4000  foot  and  1000  horse,  at  \ 
Arroyo*  de  Mohnoe,  in  tbe  neigbourbood  of  Caceras,  in  Spanish  Estre- 
inadura,  on  the  »8th  of  October.    Hill  completely  routed  Girard,  took 
15u(i  prisoners,  with  several  officers  of  rank,  and  the  whole  of  the  I 
enemv's  artillery,  ammunition,  stores,  and  bajrgage,  with  only  a  trifling 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  AbVs.    Hill  then  advauced  to  Merida,  where 
he  placed  his  troops  in  cantonments,  that  port  of  Estremadur*  being 
thus  delivered  from  the  enemy. 

Lord  Wellington,  in  the  second  part  of  1811,  beside*  having  firmly 
established  his  complete  possesxion  of  Portugal,  had  by  his  operations 
within  tho  Spanish  frontiers,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tsgus,  given 
full  employment  to  two  French  armies,  each  commanded  by  a  French 
marshal  of  high  reputation,  and  prevented  them  from  acting  with 
vigour  either  against  Galicia  in  the  north  or  against  Cadi*  in  the 
■south,  lie  had  thus  fulfilled  the  promise  which  ha  had  made  the  year 
befom  of  being  able  to  retain  possession  of  Portugal,  and  to  make  it  a 
poeitiou  of  support  for  futur«  operations  against  the  French  in  Spain, 
and  he  contiuued  to  hold  the  same  language  to  ministers  at  home 
('Dispatches,'  March  23,  1811,  vii.,  p.  392.) 

In  eastern  Spain  unfortunately  the  French  had  obtained  in  1811 
great  me  es>,s  against  the  unassisted  Spaniard*.  They  took  Tarra- 
gona by  storm  in  Juno,  when  a  horrid  butchery  of  the  unarmed  popu- 
lation took  place,  without  regard  to  ag.  or  .ex,  to  tho  number,  it  was 


in  possession  of  the  rampart*,  and  the  garrison  then  surrendered. 
(Dispatches  to  Lord  Liverpool,  vol.  viii.,  p.  549,  &c.)  The  loss  of  tho 
British  was  severe,  amoral  Mackinnon  and  many  of  bis  men  were 
blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  on  tbe  rampart,  which  took 
fire  accidentally.  General  Crauturd,  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
light  division,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  shortly  aiterwardi. 
General  V'audeteur  and  Colonel  Col  borne  were  also  wounded,  a*  well 


the  some,  beside*  1700  prisoners.  A  largo  battering- train  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  store*  were  found  in  the  place. 

Marshal  Marmont  heard  at  Valladolid,  on  the  15th  of  January,  of 
Lord  Wellington'*  operation*  against  Ciudad  Kodrigo.  He  quickly 
recalled  Bonet's  division  from  Asturio*,  collected  hi*  other  divisions, 
and  marched,  aa  he  thought,  to  relieve  the  place  ;  but  on  arriving  at 
Salamanca  he  heard  of  its  fall.  Hi*  astonishment  was  thus  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  Bcrthier : — "On  tbe  16lh  the  English  batteries  o^oel 
their  fire  at  a  great  dhtance :  on  the  19th  the  place  was  stormed,  and 

ben  si  bio  in  this  that  I  allow  myself  no  remarks,  os^I  am  not  jet 
furnished  with  the  necessary  information," 

Tbe  Spanish  Cortes  assembled  at  Cadiz  parsed  unanimously  a  vote 
of  thank*  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo.  In  England  he  wa*  raised  to  the  dujnity  of 
Earl  of  Wellington  of 
vote  of  thanks  to  him 
annuity  of  2000/. 

Having  repaired  in  some  degree  the  works  of  Ciudad  Rodri.ro,  Lord 
Wellington  placed  it  under  tbe  command  of  a  S|>a:dsh  governor,  and 
prepared  to  tnovo  to  the  south,  for  be  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tak* 
Badajos,  if  powifcle,  before  Marmont  and  Soult  could  unite  for  its 
defence.  The  artillery  for  tbe  siege  was  emborked  at  Lisbon  for  a 
fictitious  destination,  thon  transhipped  at  sea  into  small  craft  in 
which  it  was  conveyed  up  the  Setubel  river  to  Alcacer  do  SuL  aud 
thence  by  land  aero**  Alemtejo  to  tho  bank*  of  the  GuaJiana.  On 


the  United  Kingdom,  and  parliament,  bc*ide*  a 
and  his  brave  army,  annexed  to  the  tiUo  an 
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the  8th  of  March,  tearing  one  division  on  the  Agueda,  Lord  Wellington 
marched  tbe  remainder  of  his  army  to  tho  south.  On  the  16tb  tboarmy 
cross* i  the  Uuadiana,  and  Badajoz  tu  imm<  diattly  invested,  while 
several  divisions  advanced  to  Lier.ua  and  Mohda  to  oov«r  the  siege. 
On  the  25th,  the  Picurine,  an  advanced  poet,  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  place  by  the  small  river  Kivillas,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  on 
the  26th  two  breaching  batteries  opened  their  fire  on  the  town.  In 
the  meantime  Soult  was  collecting  hii  disposable  force  at  Seville  for 
the  relief  of  tbe  place,  and  Marmont,  in  order  to  effect  a  diversion, 
entered  Portugal  by  Sabugal  and  Prnauiacor,  and  ravaged  the  country 
cast  of  the  Serra  do  Estrelnv  I»rd  Wellington  accelerated  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siogo.  On  tbe  6th  of  April,  three  breaches  having  becomo 
practicable,  orders  were  given  for  tbe  assault  in  tbe  evening.  Tho 
various  divisions  paused  the  glaoU  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  tho 
garrison,  which  greatly  thinned  their  ranks;  and  they  descended  into 
tho  ditch,  and  ascended  the  breaches,  bnt  hero  thry  found  obstacles 
which  appeared  insuperable.  Pl.nks  studded  with  iron  spikes,  like 
harrows,  and  chovaux-de-frite  formed  of  sword  •blade*,  effectually 
stopped  the  way,  and  tho  ramparts  and  neigbouring  building*  were 
occupied  by  light  infantry,  which  showered  their  volleys  upon  the 
assailant*.  Shells,  hand-grenades,  ovcry  kind  of  burning  composition, 
and  missdes  of  tvery  sort,  were  hurled  at  them.  At  last  Lord  Wel- 
lington ordered  them  to  withdraw  just  oa  a  report  came  that  General 
Pioton's  division  had  taken  tho  castle  by  escalade,  and  soou  at'teworda 
General  Walker's  brigade  also  entered  the  town  by  escalade  on  the 
aids  of  tho  Oliveiiu*  Gale.  The  other  divisions  then  formed  again  for 
tbe  attack  of  the  breaches,  wl.eu  all  resistance  ceased.  Tho  Krcuch 
governor,  General  Philippon,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  escaped  across 
the  Guadiana  to  Fort  St.  ChriatovaL  where  he  surrendered  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Great  excesses  and  outrages  wore  committed  by  tbe 
soldiers  during  the  remainder  of  tbe  night,  until  severe  measures  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Wellington  restored  order.  The  loss  of  tbe  Allies 
waa  much  more  severe  than  at  Ciudad  Rodrign>,  amounting  to  72  ulliuers 
and  963  men  killed ;  and  306  offio-rs  and  3460  men  wounded.  *'  When 
the  extent  of  the  night's  havoc,"  says  Napier,  "  was  made  known  to 
Lord  Wellington,  the  firmness  of  hit  nature  gave  way  for  a  moment, 
and  tho  pride  of  conquest  yielded  to  a  passiouato  burst  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  gellant  soldiers. ' 

Soult  collected  his  army  at  Villafranea,  between  Llerena  and  Merida, 
on  the  8th,  when,  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Badajux,  he  retired  before  day- 
light next  day  towards  Seville,  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry,  which 
made  a  successful  attack  on  his  rear-guard  at  Villa  Garcia. 

On  tho  13th  of  April  Lord  Wellington  moved  tbe  main  body  of  hia 
army  back  to  the  north,  leaving  General  Hill  south  of  the  Tagua, 
Marttiout,  on  hearing  of  this,  gave  up  the  blockade  of  Almeida  and 
Ciudad  Kodrigo,  and  withdrew  to  Salamanca.  Lord  Wellington's 
bead-quarters  were  again  at  Guinaldo,  between  tho  Coa  and  tho 
Agueda,  where  they  remained  till  tbe  middle  of  June,  nothing  of 
importance  occurring  in  that  quarter  during  the  interval.  In  the  south 
however  General  Hill  took  and  destroyed,  in  the  mont] 


i  month  of  May,  the 

forts  which  the  French  had  constructed  at  Almaraz  on  the  Tagui-, 
where  thoy  bad  a  undue  of  boats  to  secure  the  communication  between 
tho  Armies  of  the  North  and  South. 

On  tbe  13th  of  June  Lord  Wellington,  having  completed  bis  pre- 
parations for  an  advance  into  Spain,  broke  up  from  his  cantonments 
with  about  40,000  men,  leaving  General  Hill  on  tho  Tagus,  near 
A 1  moras,  with  about  12,000  more.  On  the  17th  he  appeared  before 
Salamanca.  Marmoot  retired  on  his  approach,  and  left  about  800 
man  in  some  forts  constructed  on  tbe  ruins  of  convents,  which  com- 
manded tho  bridge  acrou  the  river  Tonnes.  Tbe  allied  army  forded 
the  river  and  entered  the  town,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants. 
"They  have  now  been  sullering  for  more  than  three  years,  during 
which  time  tho  French,  among  other  acts  of  violence  and  oppression, 
have  dostroyed  13  out  of  25  convents,  and  22  of  25  colleges,  which 
existed  In  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning."  ('Dispatches,'  ix.  p.  239.) 
Tbe  forts  were  immediately  invested,  while  Marmont'a  army  retired 
to  Toro  on  the  Douro,  and  tbe  British  advance  took  up  a  position  at 
St  Cnstoval,  a  few  miles  in  front  of  Salamanca.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  the  forts  by  escalade,  which  failed,  and  Major-General 
Bowes  and  120  men  fell  in  tho  attack.  On  the  2oth  Marmont  moved 
forward  again,  and.  arriving  in  front  of  ths  position  of  St  Cristoval, 
made  a  demonstration  with  his  cavalry  in  the  plain,  but  it 
merely  in  a  skirmish.  He  made  other  demonstrations  and  movi 
in  the  following  days  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  forts,  b 
baffled  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  British  general,  until  on  tbe  27ih 
tho  forts  within  Salamanca  were  taken  or  surrendered. 

Marmont  again  retired  to  the  Douro  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  high  ground  along  tho  northern  bank  of 
the  Douro,  his  centre  being  at  Tordesillas.  Tbe  British  and  Portu- 
guese allied  army  took  up  a  line  on  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  facing  tbe  eueiuy.  A  great  deal  of  manoeuvring,  marching,  and 
AnuntsruiarcMog,  and  changing  of  front,  followed  on  the  part  of 
which  the  Kreuoh  maiahal  waa  reinforced  by  Bonet's 


division  from  Asturias,  which  had  effected  a  difficult  march  over  the 
mountain*,  having  been  harassed  and  pressed  by  tbe  Spaniards  from 
Oalicia  under  Mahy  and  Porlier.  On  the  16th  of  July  Marmont  throw 
two  of  his  divisions  across  the  Douro  at  Toro,  when  Lord  Wellington 
his  army  to  the  left,  to  concentrate  it  on  the  GuareJia,  an 


affluent  of  the  Douro  from  the  south.  On  the  night  of  the  1 6th  the 
French,  rearowiug  tbe  Douro  at  Toro,  ascended  tbe  northern  bank  of 
the  river  With  their  whole  army  to  Tordesillas,  when  they  again 
crossed  over  to  the  southern  bank,  and  by  a  forced  march  assembled 
at  Xava  del  Hey  on  the  17th.  On  the  18th  they  attempted  to  cut  off 
the  right  of  the  British  army,  oonsUiog  of  tbe  4  th  and  light  divisions, 
but  were  repulsed  by  several  charges  of  tho  British  and  Hanoverian 
cavalry,  as  well  as  of  the  Briti.h  and  Portuguese  infantry.  By  his 
manoeuvres  however  Marmont  succeeded  in  establishing  bis  communi- 
cation with  King  Joseph  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  which  was 
advancing  from  MaHnd  to  joiu  him.  In  tbe  mean  time  tho  two  armies 
of  Marmont  and  Wellington  were  in  line  on  tbe  opposite  banks  of  the 
Guarena.  More  manoeuvring  took  place  on  the  part  of  Marmont,  who, 
on  the  20th,  crossed  the  Guarena  on  the  right  of  the  Allies,  and 
advanced  toward*  the  Tormea  by  Babilafuente  and  Villamusa,  Lord 
Wellington  followed  closely  the  enemy's  movements  during  part  of 
thot  day  s  march,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  moved  in  parallel  lines 
within  half  cannon-shot  of  each  other  in  the  finest  order;  and  as  tbe 
naturs  of  the  ground  gave  either  party  a  temporary  advantage  the 
artillery  opened  fire,  but  no  actual  collision  took  place,  though  both 
armies  were  ready  to  form  in  line  of  battle.  Lord  Wellington,  in  bis 
dispatch  to  Earl  Uathurst  dated  the  following  day,  July  2),  observes 
as  follows : — "  Ths  enemy's  object  hitherto  baa  been  to  out  off  my 
communication  with  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  tbe  want  of 
which  he  knows  would  dUtrees  us  very  materially.  The  wheat-harvest 
baa  not  yet  been  reaped  in  Castile,  and  even  if  we  had  money  w» 
could  not  now  procure  anything  from  the  country,  nnless  we  should 
follow  the  example  of  tho  French,  and  lay  waste  wholo  districts  in 
order  to  procure  a  scanty  subsistence  of  unripe  wheat  for  tbe  troops. 
It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  attempt  to  retaliate  upon  the  enemy, 
even  if  it  were  practicable.  The  French  armies  in  Spain  have  never 
had  any  secure  communication  beyond  the  ground  which  they  occupy ; 
and,  provided  the  enemy  opposed  to  tbeut  is  not  too  strong  for  them, 
thoy  are  indifferent  in  respect  to  the  quarter  from  which  their  ope- 
rations are  directed,  or  on  which  side  they  carry  thum  on.  The  army 
of  Portugal  has  been  surrounded  for  the  last  aix  weeks,  and  scarcely 
even  a  letter  rescues  its  commander;  but  the  system  of  organised 
rapino  and  plunder,  and  the  extraordinary  discipline  so  long  estab- 
lished in  tbe  French  armies,  enable  it  to  subsist  at  tbe  expense  of  the 
total  ruin  of  the  country  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  and  1  am  not 
coitaiu  that  Marshal  Marmont  has  not  now  at  his  command  a  greater 
quantity  of  provisions  and  supples  of  every  description  than  we  l  ave. 

 I  bave  invariably  been  of  opinion  that,  unless  forced  to 

fight  a  battle,  it  is  belter  that  one  should  not  be  fougnt  by  the  allied 
army  unless  under  such  favourable  circumstances  as  that  there  would 
be  reason  to  hope  that  the  allied  anny  would  be  able  to  maintain  the 
field,  while  that  of  tbe  enemy  should  not.  Your  lordship  will  have 
seeu  by  the  returns  of  the  two  armies  that  we  have  no  superiority  of 
numbers  even  over  that  single  army  immediately  opposed  to  us; 
indeed  I  beiiove  that  the  French  army  is  of  tbe  two  the  strongest,  and 
it  is  certainly  equipped  with  a  profusion  of  artillery  double  ours  in 
number,  and  of  larger  calibre*.  It  cannot  therefore  bo  attacked  in  a 
chosen  position  without  considerable  loss  on  our  side.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance add,  that  1  am  quite  certain  that  Marmont'a  army  is  to  bo 
joined  by  the  King's,  which  will  be  10,000  or  12,000  men,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  cavalry,  aud  that  troops  are  stdl  expected  from  'be 
army  of  tho  north,  and  some  are  ordered  from  that  of  tbe  south ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  ought  to  consider  it  almost  impossible  to  remain 
in  Castile  after  an  action,  the  circumstances  of  which  should  not  bave 
been  so  advantageous  as  to  have  left  ths  allied  army  in  a  situation  of 
strength  while  that  of  the  enemy  should  bave  been  much 
I  have  therefore  determined  to  cross  the  Tonnes  if  the 
enemy  should  ;  to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as  I  can,  and  above  all  not 
to  give  up  our  communication  with  Ciudad  Kodrigo ;  and  not  to  nght 
an  action  unless  under  very  advantageous  circumstance*,  or  it  should 
become  absolutely  necessary."    ('  Dispatches,'  ix.  pp.  2y6-9S.) 

On  tbe  21st  both  bostde  armies  crossed  the  Tormea — the  Allies  by 
the  bridge  of  Salamanca,  and  Marmont'a  higher  up  the  nver  by  tbe 
fords  between  Uuerta  and  Alba  de  Tonnes.  Lord  Wellington  placed 
his  troops  in  a  position,  the  left  of  which  rested  on  tbe  left  or  southern 
beuk  of  the  river,  and  tbe  right  on  one  of  two  steep  bills  which  from 
their  similarity  and  contiguity  are  called  the  Dos  Arapiles.  On  tho 
morning  of  tbe  22nd  tome  sharp  skirmishing  took  place,  and  the 
French  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  more  distant  Arapiles, 
by  which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  and  perhaps  turn  the 
right  of  tbe  British,  Marmont'e  plan  being  evidently  to  cut  thein  off 
from  Ciudad  Kodrigo.  This  obliged  Lord  Wellington  to  extend  his 
right  to  a  height  behind  the  village  of  Arapiles,  occupying  the  village 
itself  with  the  light  infantry.  After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  Marmont,  which  lasted  till  two  o'clock  in  tho 
afternoon,  the  French  commander,  under  cover  of  a  very  heavy  can- 
nonade, "  extends  I  his  Isft,  and  moved  forward  bis  troops  apparently 
with  au  intention  to  embrace,  by  tbe  position  of  bis  troops  aud  by  hia 
fire,  our  post  on  that  of  tbe  Two  Arapiles  which  we  possessed,  and 
from  thence  to  attack  and  break  our  line,  or  at  all  ereute  to  render 
difficult  any  movement  of  ours  to  our  right.  Tbe  extension  of  his  line 
to  bis  left  however,  and  iU  advance  upon  our  right,  i 
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well  defended  by  carman,  gave  nie  nu  opportunity  of  attacking  bitn, 
for  wliK'li  I  bad  lon^  b-.-cii  anxious."  (Diapatch  to  Larl  lUthurat, 
July  'ill.)  Lord  Williugtou'a  auxivty  in  explained  by  the  mtiliigunco 
wbicb  bo  bud  rtceived  tbat  Geuend  Clausel  ba-l  arrived  at  Polio*,  on 
the  Douro,  on  tbe  20tb,  with  the  cavaliy  and  horse  artillery  of  tli« 
army  of  tbe  north,  to  join  Mannont,  wbicb  be  «><  expected  to  do  oo 
tbe  22nd  or  23rd  at  tbe  latest.  This  juncti  on  would  give  Munuont 
•uch  a  superiority  in  cavalry  aa  greatly  to  tinbarras*  and  endanger  the 
movement!  of  the  British. 

Lord  Wellington,  suddenly  seizing  the  opportunity  for  which  he 
had  been  waiting,  disposed  bis  diviaiona  so  aa  to  turn  tbe  enemy's  left 
and  at  the  eamo  time  attack  bim  in  front.  General  I'akeuliatn,  at  the 
head  of  the  third  division,  steadily  ascended  ti  e  ridge  occupied  by 
tho  extreme  lift  of  the  Frcucb,  format  lino  across  their  flank,  and, 
being  supported  by  some  cavslry,  ho  moved  on  towards  the  ceiilre  of 
tho  enemy,  driving  everything  before  bim.  Wherever  the  French 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  tbey  were  charged  with  tbe  bayonet;  the 
cavalry  at  tbo  same  time  charged  tbe  enemy  in  front,  and  the  whole 
left  wn,g  of  the  French  made  a  disorderly  retreat  towards  their  right, 
leaving  many  killed  and  wounded  behind,  and  about  30Q0  prisoners. 
Meantime  the  4th  and  5th  divii-ions,  after  a  v>ry  severe  struggle, 
succeeded  in  driving  in  tbe  centie  of  tbe  enemy,  whose  right  how- 
ever remained  unbroken,  when  General  Clause),  who  having  joined  the 
French  army  tbat  day,  succeeded  to  tbe  command  in  consequence  of 
Harsh  si  Mannont  being  wounded,  withdrew  his  troops  with  great 
■kill,  and  formed  them  in  a  new  position  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
tho  original  one.  His  cavalry  was  numerous,  and  his  artillery  formid- 
able. Lord  Wellington  directed  a  fresh  attack,  and  tbe  6th  division, 
ascending  to  the  enemy's  position  under  a  sweepiDg  fire  of  artillery 
snd  musketry,  gained  the  level  ground,  when  they  charged  with  tbe 
bayonet,  and  tbe  4th  division  coming  up  at  the  samo  time  tbe  French 
abandoned  tbe  ground  in  great  confusion,  retreating  towards  Alba  de 
Tonnes,  followed  closely  by  tbo  British  till  night  stopped  the  pursuit, 
wbicb  was  resewed  by  tho  cavalry  on  the  morning  of  tho  23rd. 
Tbe  cavalry  came  up  with  the  French  rear  near  La  Soma,  when  three 
French  battalions  surrendered,  being  forsaken  by  tbeir  own  cavalry. 
Clausel  retired  by  Peneranda  to  Arevalo,  whence  he  took  the  direction 
of  Vulladolid.  Tho  loss  of  tbe  French  was  very  severe ;  three  generals 
killed,  four  wounded;  one  general,  six  field  officers,  130  officer*  of 
inferior  rank,  and  between  6000  and  7000  men  Ukcu  prisoner*,  besides 
two  eagles.  Their  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  could  not  be 
ascertained.  Tbe  Allies  bad  «»«  killed  and  4270  wounded,  but  the 
proportion  of  officers  was  very  great.  General  Le  Merchant  was  killed 
and  Generals  Bm  sford,  Leith,  Cole,  Cotton,  and  Spry  were  wounded. 

Tbe  ultimate  though  not  immediate  rendu  of  the  victory  of  Sala- 
manca were  great,  and  a  French  historian,  generally  very  warm  in  the 
cause  of  Napoleon,  docs  not  bcsitat"  to  attribute  to  tbe  military  and 
political  consequence*  of  that  battle  tbe  ultimate  lose  of  Spain  by  the 
French.  (Tbibsudeeu,  'Histoire  do  l'Etopiro,'  ch.  83.)  Among  tbe 
pobtioal  consequences  must  bo  reckoned  the  obliteration  of  any  ten- 
dency tbat  theie  might  have  been  in  tbe  mind,  of  some  of  tbe  influ- 
ential men  in  Spa'n,  and  even  in  tha  Cortes,  to  give  up  the  English 
alliance,  and  make  tbeir  peace  with  King  Joseph,  on  condition  of  bis 
acknowledging  tbe  constitution  proclaimed  by  the  Cortes  assembled  at 
Cad ii  in  M  rcb  of  tbat  year.  The  author  ju-t  quoted  any*,  "  Wo  aro 
assured  tbat  a  negotiation  to  tbat  effect  bud  been  entered  into,  which 
tbe  battle  of  Salamanca  broke  off  for  ever." 

Lord  Wellington,  having  crossed  tbe  Douro,  reached  Valladolld  on 
tbe  30th  of  July,  Clausel  continuing  bis  retreat  towards  Burgoa.  King 
Joseph,  with  all  tbe  troops  he  eould  muster  at  Madrid,  about  20,000, 
bad  marched  by  Uie  Ksctirwl  on  tbe  21  at  of  July  to  join  Mannont. 
On  arriving  at  Arevalo  he  In  aid  of  Marmont's  defoat,  upon  which  he 
marched  by  bis  right  to  Segovia  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Clauael's  retrrating  army.  Lord  Wellington,  recros>ing  the  Douro, 
marched  against  bim  on  the  7th  of  August,  leaving  a  force  on  tho 
Douro  to  watch  Clau>eL  King  Joseph  retreated  to  Madrid,  and  the 
Allies  having  passed  tbe  Guadaratrja,  he  abandoned  the  capital  and 
withdrew  to  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Tag  us,  between  Arasjuez  and  Toledo. 
Lord  Wellington  entered  Madrid  on  the  12th,  and  was  received  with 
great  arclamationa  In  oonsequence  of  this  movement  Soult  raised 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  de*troying  the  works  whioh  the  French  had  con- 
structed with  ao  much  labour  and  expense,  and,  abandoning  western 
Aotlal.ieia,  concentrated  bis  forces  in  Granada.  His  rear-guard  was 
attacked  by  an  allied  Spaniah  and  English  force  from  Cadiz,  which 
drove  it  from  San  Lacar,  and  took  Seville  by  assault.  General  Hill  at 
tha  lame  time  advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana  to  the  Tagus, 
connecting  his  operations  with  those  of  the  main  body  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's army.  On  his  approach  King  Joseph  al<andoned  Toledo  and 
fell  back  to  Almauta,  in  Mnreis,  to  keep  himself  in  communication 
with  Soult  and  Suchet.  A  great  part  of  southern  and  central  Spain 
was  thus  freed  from  the  French,  who  never  retook  Seville  ;  and  this 
wss  another  result  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 

The  situation  of  Lord  Wellington  at  Madrid  was  however  critical. 
Clau-tl  a  army  in  the  north  had  been  largely  reinforced,  and  Soult, 
and  Suohet,  and  King  Joseph,  by  forming  a  Junction,  might  sdvance 
from  the  south,  and  thus  tho  Allies  would  b..  attacked  by  a  combined 
force  nearly  treble  in  number  to  their  own.  The  Anglo  Sicilian  ox| 
dition  of  merely  0000  men,  part  of 


wan  eoopid  up  in  Alicante,  and  could  not  effect  any  powerful  diversion. 
Tin  re  was  no  Spanish  foro  of  any  maguitude  upon  wbicb  Lord 
Wellington  eould  depend  for  field  opeiatioua  Tbo  Galicun  army 
under  .Sautoeildei,  which  was  tbe  mo»t  effective  Spaniah  corps,  after 
taking  Aatorga,  bad  advanced  tow.irds  £imora,  but  was  driven  baok 
by  Clausel.  Ballast*  roa,  who  commanded  a  Spanish  force  in  Andav 
lucia,  refused  to  be  directed  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  U'Donnell  bad 
been  defeated  in  Valencia  by  Suchet,  and  driven  into  Murcia.  At 
Madrid  Lord  Wellington  waa  treated  with  enthuaia&tia  admiration,  but 
no  active  exertions  were  made  in  tbe  common  cause.  The  country 
was  exhausted,  tha  people  appeared  disheartened,  and  tbe  British 
commander-in-chief  could  not  realise  at  Madrid,  upon  drafts  on  tbe 
British  treasury,  a  sum  of  money  adequate  to  his  most  pressing  wants. 
To  remain  at  Madrid  was  therefore  impracticable ;  he  must  either 
advance  to  tbe  north  against  Clausel.  or  to  the  south  againbt  Soult, 
and  h»  determined  on  tbe  lirrt  of  those  movemonta.  for  tho  purpose 
of  striking  a  blow  at  Clausel  before  the  French  in  the  south  and  east 
could  sdvance  to  his  support  Leaving  two  divisions  at  Madrid,  be 
marched  with  tbe  remainder  on  the  1st  of  September  for  Vallidolid, 
which  he  entered  on  the  7th,  and,  continuing  his  march  towards 
Burgos,  wai  joined  at  PaleneU  by  the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia,  which 
scarcely  mastered  10,000  men,  undisciplined  and  dodciant  in  equip- 
ment. Ou  the  19th  the  allied  army  entered  Burgos,  and  the  French, 
under  General  Souham,  who  bad  assumed  tbe  command  in  tbe  north, 
fell  back  to  Briviesco,  leaving  2000  men,  under  General  Dubrotoa,  in 
tbe  Castle  or  Burgos,  strong  by  it*  position,  which  had  been  fortified 
with  care.  Tbe  poiseasion  of  that  fort  vu  necrasary  for  tbe  **ounty 
of  the  allied  army  in  its  present  advanced  and  Insecure  position,  and 
Lord  Wellington  directed  It  to  be  invested  forthwith,  tboogfa  bo 
was  ill  furnished  with  siege-artillery.  A  born-work  on  a  bill,  whioh 
commanded  several  of  the  works  of  the  castle,  was  carried  by  assault. 
The  fort  itself  was  battered,  but  with  little  effect,  and  sapping  was 
then  resorted  to.  On  the  29tb,  a  breach  being  effected  in  the  outer 
wall  by  tbe  explosion  of  a  mine,  an  attempt  was  made  to  storm  it,  but 
failed.  Another  breach  was  effected  in  like  manner  on  tbe  evening  of 
the  4th  of  October,  and,  being  stormed  with  success,  tbe  besiegers 
were  established  witbio  tbe  exterior  line  of  tbe  works  of  tbe  castle. 
The  garrison  made  two  norties,  by  which  tbey  materially  Injured  the 
works  of  the  Allies,  and  occasioned  them  great  loss.  Want  of  ammu- 
nition greatly  retarded  the  operations  of  tbe  siege.  A  breach  at  las* 
bring  effected,  by  mining,  in  the  second  line  on  the  ISth,  orders  were 
given  to  storm  it.  A  detachment  of  tbe  King's  German  Legion  carried 
tbe  breach,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Guards  succeeded  in  eacalading 
the  line;  but  the  enemy  brooght  such  a  fire  upon  them  from  the 
third  line  and  from  tho  body  of  the  castle,  and  attacked  them  with 
number*  ao  superior  before  tbey  could  be  supported,  that  tbey  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  But  now  the  French  army 
of  tbe  north  advanced  with  evident  intention  to  raise  the  siege ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Lord  Wellington  learnt  from  General  Hill  tbat  tbe 
armies  of  tbe  south  and  centre,  which,  being  united,  mustered 
7o,0'f0  strong,  v.-ro  advancing  from  Valencia  towards  tho  Tagus,  and 
tbat  the  S|mni»h  General  Ballasteros  had  not  assumed  a  position  in 
La  Maneba,  which  the  Spauish  Government,  at  Lord  Wellington'* 
suggestion,  hod  directed  him  to  take  in  ord  r  to  intercept  the  enemy'* 
movements.  The  British  com m under  was  therefore  under  tbe  neces- 
sity of  abandoning  tLe  siege  of  Burgoa,  and  of  effecting  a  retrograde 
movement  in  order  to  draw  near  to  General  Hill,  who  at  tbe  approach 
of  Soult  abandoned  Madrid  and  retired  alowly  towards  SUamanoa. 

On  the  21st  of  October  the  siege  of  Burgos  was  raised,  and  Lord 
Wellington  retired  in  good  order  to  Palencia,  and  waa  joined  by  a 
brigade  from  Kn.dand  under  Lord  Dalbousie,  which  bad  landed  at 
CoruBa.  The  French,  under  Souham,  repeatedly  attacked  the  rear- 
guard of  tbe  Allies  until  tbey  reached  the  Douro  at  Tudekt,  when 
Souham  halted,  waiting  to  be  joined  by  Soult  from  tho  south.  Lord 
Wellington  continued  his  retreat  to  the  Tormea,  being  joined  on  tbe 
3rd  of  November  by  General  HilL  On  the  oth  of  November  the 
Allii-4  took  up  tbeir  old  position  on  the  height*  of  Sao  CrtstovaL  in 
front  of  Salamanca.  On  tbe  I  Oth,  Souham  and  Soult  joined  their 
forces,  which  amounted  to  75,000  infantry  and  12.000  cavalry,  while 
Lord  Wellington's  army  did  uot  exceed  48.000  infantry  and  5000 
cavalry.  On  tbe  14th  the  French  crossed  the  Tortnee  in  fore*  near 
Lueinas.  Lord  Wellington  took  position  at  the  Arapdes,  being  tho 
ground  of  his  former  victory ;  but  a*  the  enemy,  through  hi*  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  and  especially  of  cavalry,  was  in  motion  to  inter- 
cept hi*  communications  with  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  he  withdrew  to  tbe 
Agu  da,  and  on  the  ISth  his  head  quarters  were  at  Ciudad  Kodrigo. 
Soult  did  not  follow  him  close :  in  tact,  the  French  made  no  serious 
movement  beyond  the  Tormea,  and  soon  atterwards  they  even  with- 
drew a  great  part  of  their  army  from  tbe  bank*  of  tbat  river,  to  place 
them  in  better  oantonmcnt.i  in  Castile.  The  main  army  of  the  British 
and  Portuguese  were  distributed  in  tbeir  old  quarters  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal,  their  left  resting  at  Lam  ego  on  the  Douro,  whilst 
General  Hill's  eorps  moved  into  Spanish  Katremadura,  into  canton- 
ments, near  Coria,  and  towards  the  Tagus.  placing  strong  posts  at  tbe 
passes  of  Bunoa  and  Bejar.  The  campaign  of  1 8 1 2  was  now  terminated. 

During  tbe  retreat  from  Burges  tho  allied  troop*  suffered  much 
fatigue  and  privation  ;  the  weather  waa  very  inclemcut,  the  road*  were 
"  miry,  and  tho  rivers  were  greatly  swelled,  and  some  of  them 
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were  breast-high  at  tbe  fords.  Owing  to  the  irremediable  difficulty  of 
obtaining  provisions  in  Spain,  a  great  part  of  the  army  bail  neither 
bread  n<>r  biscuit,  and  the  nten  bad  only  a  ration  of  lean  teu^h  beef, 
which  tbey  could  not  cook,  but  heated  upon  inch  imoky  fire*  at  they 
could  make,  and  to  ate  it  half  raw.  Many  irregularities  were  com- 
mitted by  the  soldier*,  which  Lord  Wellington  severely  reprobated  in 
a  circular  letter  which  he  addressed  to  all  commanding  officers  of 
divisions  and  brigades,  dated  Frenada,  23th  of  November  181J. 
(•  Dispatches,'  ix.,  p.  582.) 

When  the  newt  reached  England  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  Lord 
Wellington  was  advanced  in  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Wellington,  Aug.  18,  1812.  On  the  3rd  of  December  ho  received  the 
thanks  of  pmiliatnent,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month  the  sum  of 
100,000/.  was  voted  to  him  ts  a  reward  for  his  service*,  and  to  eoablo 
him  to  support  with  dignity  the  r»nk  to  which  he  had  been  elevated. 

Campaign  of  1813. — Napoleon,  having  lost  tho  beet  part  of  his  army 
in  bis  Russian  expedition  of  1812,  not  only  could  not  reinforce  his 
marshals  in  Spain,  hut  thought  it  advisable  to  recall  Marshal  Soult, 
at  tbo  beginning  of  1813,  in  order  to  intrust  him  with  a  command  in 
the  approaching  campaign  sgainst  the  Russians  and  Prussians  in 
Germany.  Soult  however  only  took  about  20,000  men  with  him  front 
the  Peninsula  The  French  had  ttdl  about  70,000  to  oppose  to  Lord 
Wellington,  independent  of  the  force  under  Huchet  in  eastern  Spain. 
The  army  still  called  '  the  Army  of  Portugal,'  under  General  Heilie, 
had  its  head-quarters  at  Valladolid  ;  that  of  the  centre,  under  Drouct, 
was  distributed  round  Madrid  ;  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of 
the  south,  formerly  Soaks,  were  at  Toledo.  All  these  forces  were 
under  King  Joseph,  who  wns  assisted  by  Marshal  Jourdan.  Clauael 
and  Foy  commanded  separate  divisions  in  Aragon  and  Biscay.  Anda-  J 
lncia  and  Eetremadura  were  free  from  the  French,  as  well  at  Galicia 
and  Atturias  in  tho  north. 

Lord  Wellington  had  been  at  last  appointed  by  the  regency  of  Spain, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Cortee,  to  the  r.mk  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  measures  were  taken  to  render  the 
Spanish  troops  more  effective  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  But  the 
army  upon  which  ho  could  immediately  rely  for  field  operation!  con- 
sisted of  about  65,000  infantry,  British  and  Portuguese,  and  about 
6000  cavalry.    With  tbis  force  he  opened  the  campaign  of  1813. 

Abont  the  ml<?dlo  of  Mny  Lord  Wellington  broke  up  " 
gnc«e  cantontm-nte,  and  put  bis  army  in  motion  for 
bodies,  the  left  nnder  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  right  under  General 
Hill,  and  the  centro  under  bis  own  immediate  command.  He  directed 
General  Graham  to  pass  by  1  jam  ego  to  the  north  of  the  Douro,  and 
inarch  through  TrasovMontes  to  Uraganca  and  Zamora,  and  thence  to 
Valladolid,  thus  securing  the  position  which  the  French  had  taken 
and  had  been  at  great  pains  to  strengthen,  along  the  northern  bank  of 
tho  Douro.  The  French  wore  taken  by  surprise,  not  expecting  this 
movement  through  Tr&t-oa-Montet.  Graham  reached  the  Etla,  an 
affluent  of  the  Douro  from  tbo  north,  without  meeting  an  enemy.  On 
the  1st  of  Jnne,  having  crested  the  Eslo,  be  encampi  d  near  Z-imors, 
the  French  retreating  before  him,  and,  being  joined  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton from  Salamanca,  they  moved  on  towards  Valladolid.  General 
Hill  having  crooned  the  Douro  at  Toro  on  the  3rd  of  June,  joined  the  [ 
rest  of  the  allied  army,  which  was  likewise  joined  by  the  Spanish 
army  of  Galicia,  and  afterwards  by  another  Spanish  corps  from  the 
south  under  O  Donncll.  The  French  at  Madrid  and  Toledo,  dts-  [ 
concerted  by  this  rapid  march  of  the  Allies,  and  fearing  to  be  cut  off 
from  their  countrymen  in  tho  n^rth,  hastily  quitted  tho  capital  with 
King  Joseph,  his  court,  and  retainer*,  »r.d  crossed  the  Douro  at 
Puente,  when  the  united  French  army  retired  to  Burgos.  On  the  12th 
of  June,  tho  Allies  continuing  their  advance,  tbo  French  abandoned 
Burgot,  destroying  the  defences  of  tho  csatle,  and  retreated  by  Bri- 
vicaca  to  tho  Ebro,  which  was  the  line  tbey  intended  to  defend.  They 
threw  a  garrison  into  the  fortovra  of  Pancorvo  in  advance  of  the  river. 
Lord  Wellington,  to  avoid  a  useless  racrifice  of  men  in  forcing  tbo 
parage  of  the  Ebro  in  front  of  th»  enemy,  moved  hit  left  by  the  road 
to  Saotandvr,  through  a  rugged  country,  and  directed  it  to  pans  the 
Ktiro  near  its  source  by  Rocumunde  and  Pan  Martino,  and  then  to 
follow  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  thn  river  towards  0<ms.  The 
French  petition  on  the  Ebro  was  thus  turned,  and  the  French  fell 
back  upon  Vitoria,  after  an  engagement  at  Ostna,  in  whieh  they  were 
defeated.  The  whole  allied  army,  having  pa-ted  the  Ebro  on  the 
15th  of  June,  followed  tho  enemy,  and  on  the  20th  was  concentrated  how 
near  Vitoria,  where  the  French  l  ad  taken  a  strong  position  in  front  of  him 
the  town,  covering  the  three  roads  from  Madrid,  Bilbao,  and  Logrono,  prot 
which  united  at  Vitoria. 

The  two  hostile  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  amounting 
to  from  70.000  to  75,000  men  each.  On  the  morning  of  the  2Ut 
Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army  for  the  attack  in  three  great 
divisions.  The  left,  under  General  Graham,  was  directed  by  a  circuit- 
ous movement  to  turn  tho  enemy's  right  acrors  tbo  Bilbao  road,  and 
cut  off  his  retreat  to  Franco  by  the  Bayonne  road ;  tbo  right,  under 
General  Dill,  wa<  to  commence  tho  action  by  crossing  the  river 
Zadorra  where  th"  road  fro.-n  Madrid  to  Vitoria  inter-ecte  the  river, 
"  to  attack  tl  e  liemy't  1.  ft  on  the  high  ridge  behind  the  village  of 
jana  de  Akva;  and  the  centre,  consulting  of  the  3rd,  4th,  7tb,  and 
t  division.,  in  two  columns,  was  to  attack  the  French  centre. 
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Subijana  do  Alnvs,  when  King  Joseph  ordered  bis  left  to  fall  back  for 
the  defence  of  Vi'.oria.  In  the  mean  time  General  Cole,  with  the  4th 
and  lu-ht  divisions,  crossed  the  Ebro  by  the  bridges  of  Nanclaras  and 
Trae  Pueates,  aud  toon  afterwards  the  3rd  and  7th  divisions  crossed 
the  river  higher  up,  aud  marched  against  the  ocntre  of  the  French, 
who  received  the  advancing  columns  with  a  destructive  fire.  General 
Pieion'e  division,  th-  3rd,  coming  in  contact  with  •  strong  body  of  tho 
enemy,  ilrove  it  bock,  aud  took  its  guns.  The  other  divisions  coming 
up,  the  French  abandoned  their  position,  and  began  their  retreat  in 
good  order  towards  Vitoria.  But  while  this  was  posting  in  front. 
General  Graham,  moving  along  the  road  from  Bilbao,  had  attacked  the 
French  right,  which  was  posted  on  the  heights  beyond  the  Zadorra, 
above  tho  village  of  Abechuco,  and  had  dislodged  it  from  thence,  and 
then,  ascending  the  right  tank  of  the  Zadorra  towards  tha  roid  to 
Bayonne,  ho  carried  the  village  of  Gamarra  Mayor  :  at  tho  same  time 
the  Spanish  division  of  Long*  carried  the  village  of  Oaiuarra  Menor, 
which  is  on  tho  riglit  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  road  to  Bayonne, 
which  runs  along  tbo  left  bank,  the  heights  of  which  were  occupied  by 
two  divisions  of  French  infantry  in  retcrve.  Toward*  the  evening 
however  tho  main  body  of  the  French  army  having  been  driven 
through  the  town  of  Vitoria,  the  divisions  on  their  tight  withdrew 
hastily  trom  their  position;  and  then  General  Graham,  crating  the 
Zvlorra,  t»ok  possession  of  tho  Bayonne  road,  by  which  the  French 
weru  retreating,  and  tl.U  movement  threw  their  array  into  irretrievable 
confusion.  Tueir  columns  were  obliged  to  alter  their  line  of  retreat, 
and  lake  the  road  to  Pa^plouo,  abandoning  all  their  baggago,  artillery, 
ammunition,  military  chests,  and  the  court  equipage  of  King  Joseph, 
and  were  followed  after  dark  by  the  Allies.  It  was  the  mott  complete 
defeat  that  the  Frmch  ever  experienced  in  Spain.  On  this  occasion 
the  Spauish  divisions  uudor  Generals  Morillo  and  Longa,  who  wore  in 
the  field  with  the  British  and  Portuguese  army,  behaved  remarkably 
well,  and  were  honourably  mcntioued  in  Lord  Wellington's  dispatch 
a'ter  the  battle.  Tbo  toUl  lots  of  the  Allies  was  740  killed  aud  4174 
wounded.  The  lots  of  tho  French  was  stated  by  themselves  at  0000. 
About  1000  prisoner*  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  Allies.  But  tho 
French  lost  also  151  guns,  415  caissons,  more  than  100  waggons,  an 
immense  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  all  the  baggage  of  the  army, 
and  the  batou  of  Marshal  Jourdan.  Tbey  carried  away  only  one  guu 
to  Pamplona.  King  Joseph's  carriage  was  seitvd.  and  he  had  hardly 
time  to  escape  on  horseback.  Many  carriages  belonging  to  his  oouit, 
with  ladies,  were  also  taken. 

The  French,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Pamplona,  continued 
their  retreat  to  France.  General  Fuy,  who  was  not  present  at  the 
battle,  being  near  Bilbao,  likewise  fell  hick  upon  Bayonne,  and  was 
pursued  by  General  Graham.  A  French  garrison  remained  at  San 
Sebastian.  General  Clause),  who  was  coming  up  from  Logrofio  with 
about  15,000  men.  bearing  of  tho  result  of  the  battle,  turned  hastily 
back  to  Zaragoza,  aud  thence,  by  Jasa  and  the  central  Pyrenees,  into 
France,  having  lost  his  artillery.  Suohet  alone  remained  with  his 
army  in  Cetaluna  and  Valencia,  having  his  hands  fully  employed  iu 
that  quarter. 

Lord  Wellington,  having  eaUbliahed  the  blockade  of  Pamplona,  and 
directed  General  Graham  to  invest  San  Seboatiau,  advanced  with  the 
main  body  of  hit  army  to  tbe  Pyrenees,  to  occupy  the  passes  from 
Koncesvallee  to  Irun,  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Bidosoe. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vitoria  reached  England,  there  were 
groat  public  rejoicings;  and  Lord  Wellington  was  appointed  a  Field 
Marshal  of  England.  M  You  havo  s-nt  me,''  thus  wrote  to  him  tbe 
Prince  Regent  of  England,  ''among  tbo  trophies  of  your  unrivallod 
fame,  the  staff  of  a  French  Martha),  and  I  send  you  in  set  urn  that  of 
England."  Tha  Spanish  Corte-,  by  a  decree,  created  him  Duke  of 
Vitoria,  and  granted  him  in  perpetuity  the  estate  of  Soto  de  Roma,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Whou  Napoleon,  in  his  camp  In  Saxony,  beard  of  the  disaster  of 
Vitoria,  be  was  sorely  vexe  i,  and  he  immediately  sent  Marshal  Soult 
to  tbo  Army  of  Spain,  with  the  rank  of  '  Lieutenant  of  tbe  Emperor.' 
Soult  arrived  on  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  set 
about  restoring  order  and  confidence  in  hie  army,  which  consisted  of 
cine  divuions  of  iniiintry  (nearly  £0,000  men),  and  three  divisions  of 
cavalry.  Ho  told  them,  in  a  proclamation  dated  July,  that  tbe  disas- 
ters of  the  preceding  campaign  were  owing  to  pusillanimous  councils 
and  unskilful  dispositions  of  their  late  commanders.  "  Let  ua  not, 
added  he,  "  defraud  the  enemy  of  the  praite  whieh  is  due  to 
The  dispositions  and  arrangements  of  their  general  have  beta 
prompt,  skilful,  and  consecutive,  and  tits  valour  and  stesdinees  of  bis 
troops  havo  been  praiseworthy."  He  concluded  by  saying  that  his 
instructions  from  the  emperor  were  "  to  drive  the  enemy  from  those 
lefty  heights  which  enable  him  proudly  to  survey  our  fertile  valleys, 
and  drive  them  across  the  Ebro.  It  is  on  the  Spanish  soil  that  your 
tents  must  next  bo  pitched,  and  your  resources  drawn.  ....  Let  the 
account  of  our  success  be  dated  from  Vitoria,  and  the  birth  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  be  celebrated  in  that  city." 

Marshal  Sottlfs  first  object  was  to  relieve  Pamplona.  With  thit 
view  he  collected  the  main  body  of  his  army  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
and  on  tbe  25th  of  July  attacked,  with  between  SO.oOO  and  40.000 
men,  the  British  right  at  Koncesvallea.     General  Cole  moved  to  tbe 
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march  to  Zubiri.  In  the  meantime  two  French  divisions  attacked 
General  Hill's  poaition  in  the  Puerto  do  Mara,  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  Baxtan.  At  first  they  gained  ground,  hat  were  again  driven  lock, 
when  the  retrograde  movement  of  General  Colo,  on  hi«  right,  induced 
General  Hill  to  withdraw  likewise  to  Irurita.  l  ord  Wellington,  who 
hod  his  bead-quertera  at  i.osaca,  on  the  left  of  the  army,  1  eard  of  th«=o 
movements  late  in  the  night,  and  concentrated  hia  army  to  the  right. 
On  the  27th  the  French  made  a  partial  uttack  on  the  4th  division, 
near  Sorauren,  but  were  repulsed.  On  tlie  26th  Soult  directed  a  grand 
attack,  first  on  the  left,  by  the  valley  of  the  Lent,  and  then  oo  the 
centre  of  the  Britiah  position.  The, 4th  diviaion  (General  Cole's)  con- 
tained nearly  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  repulsed  the  enemy 
with  the  bayourt  In  one  instance  the  French  succeeded  in  over- 
powering a  Portuguese  battalion  on  the  right  of  General  Koas'e 
brigade,  at  the  chapel  of  Sorauren,  which  obliged  General  Ross  to 


their  entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Bayoone.  Lord  Wellington's  bosd- 
quartere  were  established  at  St.  Jean  de  Lux  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nivlle.  The  Allies  went  into  caiitonuients  between  the  tea  and  the 
river  Nive,  where  their  extreme  rwbt  ro«ted  on  Cami«>.  The  enemy 
guarded  tho  right  bank  of  tbo  Nive  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  Pied 
de  Port 

Lord  Wellington,  being  straitened  for  room  and  eunplie*  for  hia 
large  army,  determined  to  cru«s  the  Nive  and  occupy  the  cuuntry 
between  that  and  the  Adour.  On  the  9th  of  Decern!*!-  General  Hill 
forded  the  Nive  above  Cambo,  while  the  <5th  division  crossed  at 
Ustnrita,  and  the  French  were  dislodged  from  their  position  at  Ville 
Franque.  In  the  night  all  their  poata  were  withdrawn  to  Bayonne, 
and  on  the  10th  th»  Hritish  right  rested  on  tho  Adour.  On  that  day 
Soult,  returning  the  offensive,  iaaued  out  of  Bayonno,  and  attacked  the 
British  left  under  Sir  John  Hope,  which  covered  .St.  Jean  da  ' 


Dngsac,  lit  ion  cuapei  oi  oorauren,  wuicu  omigea  ueuerai  iu»>  la  umisu  leu  uimer  mr  joun  nope,  wairn  comra  «.  *«au  aa  i,u», 
withdraw,  and  the  ene  my  eatablisbed  himself  for  a  moment  on  the    where  tbo  Allies  had  considerable  dep6te  of  stores.   The  French  came 


line  of  the  Allies;  but  Lord  Wellington  directed  the  27th  and  4Sth 
regiments  to  charge,  and  the  French  were  driven  down  the  hill  with 
great  lose.  On  the  29th  both  armies  remained  inactive.  Soult  changed 
his  plan,  and  on  the  30th  endeavoured  to  turn  the  British  left  by  an 
attack  on  General  Hill.  He  collected  a  large  body  on  ids  right  for 
this  purpose,  and  by  m&naravring  on  tbo  left  flank  of  Hill's  corps, 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  height  which  ho  occupied  behind 
Liza&so  to  another  range  about  a  mile  in  the  rear,  where,  however, 
General  Hill  maintained  himself  against  every  effrt  that  wiia  made  to 
dislodge  him.  At  the  some  time  Urd  Wellington  attacked  the  Fr>  nch 
corps  in  *  ■ 


on  with  great  Bpirit  and  twice  succeeded  in  driving  io  the  fifth  division 
of  the  Allies,  and  twice  were  repulsed  again,  the  fin»t  time  by  the  9th 
British  and  a  Portuguese  battalion,  and  the  second  time  by  the  bncade 
of  Guards.  At  last  night  put  an  end  to  the  6*ht,  Next  morning, 
December  11,  Soult,  having  withdrawn  in  the  night  most  of  his  force 
from  the  poaition  in  front  of  the  British  left,  prepared  to  attack  the 
light  division  with  overwhelming  numbera.  General  Hope,  suspecting 
this,  had  moved  part  of  hi*  troops  to  their  right  to  support  the  light 
diviaion.    This  occasioned  another  change  in  tv  uit'a  movements,  who 

against  the  left  at  Baiouille*.  The 


i  hi*  front,  in  a  strong  position,  between  the  valley  of  the  Lau*    troops  were  occupied  in  receiving  their  ration-,  and  had  barely  time 
and  that  of  Arga,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.    On  the  morning  of  tho    to  run  to  their  artna ;  but  they  withstood  the  attack,  and  at  the  close 
31st  the  French  were  in  full  retreat  into  France,  by  the  various  passe* 
of  the  Pyrenees,  followed  by  the  Allies,  who  took  many  prisoners  and 


much  bai-gage.  These  various  combats  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  '  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees.'  On  the  1st  of  August  Lord  Wellington 
took  possession  of  the  passes  in  the  mountains. 

During  the  month  of  August  General  Graham  was  pressing  the  siego 
of  San  Sebastian.  On  the  31st  of  August  the  assault  was  made,  and 
the  town  waa  carried,  but  with  great  loss,  and  after  a  most  determined 
The  French  garrison  retired  to  the  castle.    Many  excesses 


garrisc 

by  the  British  and  Portuguese  soldiers  after  they  had 
entered  tbs  town.  Most  of  the  houses  were  plundered,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  2nd  of  September  that  order  waa  restored  by  severe  measures 
The  castle  of  S  in  Sebastian  capitulated  after  a  few  days.  The  siege 
and  capture  of  the  place  coat  the  Alii**  nearly  4000  men,  killed  and 
wounded.  Three  British  general  officers  were  wounded,  and  Sir 
Kichard  Fletcher,  the  commanding  officer  of  engineers,  waa  killed. 

In  tho  month  of  October  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  left  across  the 
Bidaeoa  upon  French  ground,  and  took  possession  of  tho  hills  calif  d 
I.a  Rhone.  The  French  made  only  a  slight  resistance,  as  Marshal 
Soult  had  already  fixed  upon  the  line  of  the  river  Nivelle  ii 
fur  a  position.  On  the  31st  of  October  the  French  garrison 
plona,  4  000  strong  .having  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.    Early  io  November 


of  the  day  both  armies  remained  in  their  respective  positions.  Marshal 
Soult  now  giving  up  any  further  attempt  on  the  left  of  the  Allies,  and 
imagining  that  bis  repeat. d  attacks  on  that  side  must  have  induced 
Lord  Wellington  to  weaken  his  right,  changed  his  plan,  and  during 
the  night  of  the  12th  moved  with  his  main  force  to  his  left  t»  attack 
the  British  right.  Lord  Wellington  bowevrr  liad  foroseeu  this,  sod 
had  given  orders  to  the  4th  and  0th  divisions  tu  support  tho 
richt,  and  the  3rd  division  was  held  in  re*  line**  for  the  same 
object.  General  Hill  had  under  bis  immediate  command  above 
1 8,000  men.  and  hia  position  extended  across  from  the  Adour  beyond 
Vionx  Mongucrre  to  Ville  Frauque  and  the  Nive.  Soult  directed 
from  Bayonne  on  the  13th  a  force  of  30,000  men  against  his  position. 
His  columns  of  the  centre  gained  some  ground,  but  were  densely 
repulsed.  An  attack  on  H ill's  right  waa  likewise  successful  at  first, 
but  wa«  ultimately  defeated.  Soult  at  last  drew  back  bis  troope 
towards  his  entrenched  camp  near  Bayonne.  General  Hill  bad  with- 
stood all  the  efforts  of  tho  enemy  without  having  any  occasion  for  the 
assistance  of  the  divi&ions  which  Lord  Wellington  bad  moved  towards 
him.  Lord  \V<  Uingtoa  was  well  pleased,  and  said,  "  Hill,  the  day 
upon  tbe  Une  of  the  river  Nivelle  in  his  rear   u  all  your  own." 

31st  of  October  the  French  garrison  of  Pam-      Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  tbe  few  remaining  days  of 


the  year  ISIS.    Both  armies  remained  in  winter-quarters.    Ou  the  1st 
Lord  Wellington  made  his  pre-  ;  of  January  in  this  year  (1813)  Lord  Wellington  bad  been  gazetted 


parationa  for  marching  his  whole  army  into  France,  where  tbey  would  >  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  in  place  of  the  I  Juke 

Before  however  taking  this  [  of  Northumberland,  who  bad  resigned;  and  on  the  4th  of  March  he 


hud  good  cantonments  for  the  winter, 
serious  step  he  issued  an  order  of  the  day 
various  nations  that  composed  his  army,  it 
and  soldiers  to  remember  that  their  natio 
solely  because  tbe  ruler  of  the  French  nati 


all  his  troops  of  tbe 
b  he  told  "tho  officers 
■o  at  war  with  France 
aid  not  allow  them  to 


be  at  peace,  and  wanted  to  force  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke  ;  and  not 
to  forget  at  tbe  tame  time  that  tbe  worst  of  tbe  evils  suffered  by  the 
in  bis  profiigata  invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal  bad  been 
ed  by  the  irregularities  of  his  soldiers  and  their  cruelties 


i  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  iubabitmta  of  the  country.  To 
avenge  this  conduct  on  tbe  peaoeful  inhabitants  of  France  would  be 
unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  allied  nations."  But  Lord  Wellington 
was  not  satisfied  with  mere  proclamations  and  general  orders;  he 
enforced  them  strictly ;  and  whenever  he  found  any  part  of  his  troops 
attempting  to  plunder,  be  not  only  puniabod  by  military  law  those 
who  were  caught  in  the  fact,  but  he  placed  the  whole  regiment  or 
brigade  under  anna  to  prevent  further  offence.  His  greatest  trouble 
was  with  the  Spanish  troops,  who  being  badly  supplied  with  provisions 
by  their  own  government,  and  having  tbe  fresh  recollection  of  the 
treatment  which  their  countrymen  in  Spain  bad  met  with  at  tbe  hands 
of  the  French,  oould  only  be  restrained  by  the  strongest  measures 
from  retaliating  upon  the  French 
diminish  his  army  by 
tbe  Spanish  frontiers. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  allied  army  left  their  cold  and  cheer 
less  position  in  the  high  valleys  of  tbe  Pyrenees,  and  descended  into 
the  plains  on  the  French  side.    Soult  had  a  strong  position  on  the 


easanta,  He  waa  at  hist  obliged  to 
most  of  tbe  Spauisb  troops  within 


bad  been  elected  a  Knight  of  tbe  Garter. 

Campaign  of  1814. — The  mighty  contest  which  had  been  carried  on 
for  ten  years  between  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  was  drawing  fast 
to  a  close.  The  battle  of  taipxig  (October  1813)  had  given  the  death- 
blow to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  Ho  had  lo-t  another  fine  army 
which  be  had  got  together  with  groat  pains  after  the  disasters  of  the 
Russian  campaign  of  the  previous  year.  The  scauty  remains  of  his 
host  were  driven  out  of  Germany  a  ro»e  the  Rhine  ;  that  river  which, 
according  to  his  early  declarations,  constituted  th«  natural  frontier  of 
France,  but  which  ho  had  not  had  self  command  enough  to  respect. 
He  was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  depending  upou  the  resources 
of  France  alone.  Lord  Wellington  had  long  foretold  that,  when  that 
should  come  to  bn  the  case,  the  feelings  of  tbo  French  population 
would  turn  against  him.  Napoleon  had  hitherto  supported  his  euor- 
mous  armies  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  foreign  states. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  in  November  1*13,  Napoleon  decreed  by 
a  senatus  consnltum  a  new  levy  of  300,000  conscripts.  In  Deoember 
he  order* d  tbo  assembling  of  1S0.O0O  national  guards  to  garrison  the 
towns  and  fortresses.  He  talked  however  of  peace,  but  he  hesitated, 
and  lost  time  in  agreeing  to  the  preliminary  basis  of  a  treaty  such  aa 
was  offered  to  him  by  the  Allied  Power*  at  Chatillon.  He  left  his  own 
envoy  there  without  instructions  or  powers.  He  wished  in  short  to 
try  once  more  the  chances  of  vrar.  On  the  2.1th  of  Jan-iary  1514  he 
left  Paris  for  Chalons  to  attack  the  Prussians  and  Russians. 

Lord  Wellington  now  tnado  hia  preparations  to  drive  the  srmy  of 
Soult  from  the  country  on  the  left  of  the  Adour. 


and,  attacking  the  French  on  the  heights  of  Ainhoe,  drovo 
ihem  towards  Cambo  oo  tbo  Nive,  while  the  c-ntre  of  the  Allies,  con- 
sisting of  English  and  Spanish  troop*  under  Marshal  Beresford  snd 
General  Alten,  carried  the  wurka  behind  Sarre.  and  drove  the  French 
beyond  the  Nivelle,  which  the  Alliea  crossed  at  St  Pt5.  in  tbe  rear  of 
tho  enemy.  Upon  this  the  French  hastily  abandoned  their  ground 
on  the  •  " 


About  the  mid'ile 

Nivelle  from  St  Jesn  do  Lux  to  Ainhoe,  about  12  miloa  in  length,  of  February,  bv  a  succession  of  movements  and  pnrt.id  engagements, 
General  Hill,  with  the  British  right,  advanced  from  the  valley  of   he  drove  the  French  first  serosa  Co  Bidasoa,  and  afterw.ir.ls  across 

tho  Gave  d  Olcron.  an  affiueist  of  the  Adour.  On  the  27th  of  February 
ho  met  Soult's  army  concentrated  ut  Orthrz  ou  the  Gave  de  Pau, 
attacked  and  beat  it,  and  pursued  it  to  the  Adour,  the  French  retiring 
eastward  towards  Audi.  On  the  1st  of  March  Lord  Wellington's 
bead-quarters  wer<i  st  St.  Sever,  north  of  tho  Adour.  Tho  loss  of  the 
Allies  at  the  Utile  of  Orthez  »*s  277  kilh-d,  sud  about  2000  wounded 
The  loss  of  the  French  army  was  considcrsbl 


left  of  tbe  Nivelle,  and  in  the 


oned  their  g 
night  withdn 


res,  to  or 
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during  tbe  retreat,  owing  to  desertion  baring 
especially  among  the  conscripts,  who  threw 


the  battle,  and  still 
spread  to  *  gnat  extent, 
away  their  arm*  in  rut  number*. 

The  battle  of  Ortbec  bad  important  results.  Tho  garrison  of 
Bayonne  was  now  left  to  its  fate,  and  the  road  to  Bordeaux  lay  open 
to  the  allies.  Lord  Wellington  gave  orders  to  General  Hope  for  the 
siege  of  Ltayonne,  and  detached  Marshal  Bereaford  with  two  divisions 
to  occupy  Bordeaux.  On  the  arrival  of  the  allies  at  the  latter  city, 
the  mayor  and  moat  of  the  inhabitants,  of  their  own  accord,  proclaimed 
Louis  XVIII. 

Lord  Wellington's  business  was  purely  military.  In  the  Spanish 
peninsula  it  was  to  drive  the  invader  out  of  the  country,  and  leave 


the  people  to  settle  their  own  affair*.  In  trance,  from  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, be  was  extremely  aniiou*  not  to  countenance  a  civil  war.  The 
Duke  of  Angoulome  having  landed  in  the  south  of  France  to  excite  a 
movement  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon*,  Lord  Wellington  advised  him 
politely  to  keep 
demonstration 
deaux  he  direct 


important 


il 


1JK 


or  encourage 
you  for  your 
tandard,  4a, 
wish  well  to 
ed  where  our 


Incognito,  aud  to  wait  for  some  m 
in  hia  favour.    When  Bereaford  marofc 
id  him  moat  particularly  not  to  originat 
any  rising  of  the  Bourbon  party.    ''If  tltey  should 
consent  to  proclaim  Louis  X  VIII.,  to  hoUt  the 
yon  will  state  that 

Louis  X VIII. ;  and  as  long  as  the  public 
troops  are  stationed,  we  shall  not  interfere  to  prevrnt  that  party  from 
doing  what  may  be  deemed  most  for  it*  intercet :  nay,  further,  that  I 
am  prepared  to  os*i»t  any  party  that  may  show  itself  inclined  to  aid 
us  in  getting  the  better  of  Bonaparte.  That  the  object  of  the  Allies 
bowssver  i:i  the  war,  and  above  all  in  entering  France,  Ik,  as  is  stated 
in  my  proclam  ation,  Pence;  and  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  Allies 
are  now  engaged  in  eegoeiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Bonaparte. 
That  however  I  might  be  inclined  to  aid  and  aupportauy  set  of  people 
against  Bonaparte  while  at  war,  I  could  givo  them  no  further  aid  when 
peace  should  be  concluded  ;  and  I  beg  the  inhabitants  will  weigh  this  j 
matter  well  before  they  raise  a  standard  against  the  government  of  j 
i  and  involve  themselves  in  hostilities.  If  however,  notwith- 
thia  warning,  the  town  should  think  proper  to  hoist  tho 
and  should  proclaim  I  ouis  XVIII.,  or  adopt  any 
other  measure  of  that  description,  you  will  not  oppose  them  ;  and 
you  will  arrange  with  the  eutboritit*  the  means  of  drawing,  without 
loss  of  time,  for  sll  the  arm*,  ammunition,  4c,  which  are  at  Dax, 
which  you  will  deliver  to  them.  If  tbo  municipality  should  state 
that  they  will  not  proclaim  Louis  XVIII.  without  your  orders,  you 
will  decline  to  give  such  orders,  for  the  reason*  above  stated."  ('  Dis- 
patches,' xi.  p.  554  and  594.) 

On  the  18th  of  March  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  army  to  Vie 
gone,  and  Soult  retired  to  Tarbes,  which  he  abandoned  on  the  20tb, 
I  continued  his  retreat  to  Toulouse,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th. 
Ou  the  27th  the  Allies  arrived  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne,  in  front  of 
Toulouse.  The  object  of  Soult  was  to  facilitate  a  junction  with 
Suchet,  who  was  withdrawing  his  troop*  from  Cataluna,  in  conse- 
quence of  Ferdinand  having  been  »ent  back  to  Spain,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  King  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  who  bad  i 
political  stratagem  in  order  to  create  discord 
Knowing  the  character  of  Ferdinand,  he  had  written  to" him  on  the 
12th  of  November  1813,  saying,  "That  the  circumstances  of  the 
time*  made  him  wish  to  conclude  at  once  the  aflVin  of  Spain,  where 
England  waa  fomenting  anarchy  and  Jacobinism,  and  was  depressing 
the  nobility,  in  order  to  establish  a  republic.  H*  (Napoleon)  waa 
much  grieved  to  see  the  destruction  of  a  nation  bordering  upon  hia 
empire,  and  whose  maritime  Interval*  were  closely  connected  with  his 
own.  He  wished  therefore  to  remove  all  pretence  for  the  inflnonco  of 
England  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  to  r*-**tabli*h  the 
relations  of  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood  between  the  two 
nations."  (Thibaudcau, '  Hi.toire  de  rEtopire,'  ch.  94.)  A  treat  j  waa 
concluded  at  Valenc»y,  where  Ferdinand  had  been  detained  a  prisoner 
for  five  years,  in  whioh  Napoleon  acknowledged  him  as  King  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Indies,  and  promised  to  withdraw  the  French  troop*  from 
Spaio,  whilit  Ferdinand  engaged  to  cause  the  English  to  evacuate  the 
Fenlnpula. 

At  hut,  in  the  month  of  March,  Napoleon,  being  hard  pressed  for 
troop*  for  the  defence  of  France,  and  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the 
army  of  Suchet,  which  was  uselessly  cooped  up  in  Cataluna,  allowed 
Ferdinand  to  return  to  Spain.  Meantime  Suchet,  who  had  already 
detached  early  in  March  1U,000  men  to  join  Soult,  made  an  offer  to 
the  Spanish  Regency  to  withdraw  all  hi*  garrison*  from  Cataluna, 
which  were  blockaded  by  Spanish  troop*,  on  condition  of  their  being 
allowed  to  return  to  France  with  their  arms.  The  Regency  referred 
to  Lord  Wellington  for  his  opinion,  and  he  recommended 
to  allow  any  capitulation  witp  any  French  troops,  except 
on  the  condition  of  their  being  prisoners  of  war.  Suchet'*  garrison* 
amounted  to  about  18,000  men,  mostly  veteran  soldier*,  who,  if  they 
had  been  able  to  join  Soult  on  the  Garonne,  would  have  made  him  too 
strong  for  Wellington,  part  of  who»e  army  was  stationed  before 
Bayonne  and  at  Bordeaux.  Suchet,  with  his  disposable  force  of  about 
14,000  men,  evacuated  Cataluna  and  re  entered  France.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  April  be  placed  hia  head-quarters  at  Nar  bonne,  but  did  not 
joinSoulu 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Lord  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Garonne  [ 
■too.  div.  VOL  VI. 


e*ort*4  to  this  new 
among  the  allies. 


the  day  before,  attacked  Marshal  Soult  in  hia  entrenched  camp  on  a 
range  of  height*  between  the  river  Ere  and  the  canal  of  I.ai  guedoc, 
on  tbo  eastern  aide  of  the  city  of  Toulouse.  Marshal  Beretford,  with 
the  4th  and  Cth  divisions,  attacked  and  carried  the  heights  on  the 
French  right,  and  the  redoubt  which  covered  and  protected  that  flank; 
tho  French  however  were  still  in  possession  of  four  redoubts  and  of 
the  entrenchments  and  fortified  houses,  from  which  they  could  not  be 
dislodged  without  artillery.  At  the  same  time  the  Spanish  division  of 
General  Freyre  had  attacked  the  French  left  with  great  spirit,  but 
were  at  first  repulsed  ;  on*  regiment  however,  the  Tiradore*  d*  Can- 
tabria,  maintained  it*  position  under  tho  enemy'*  entrenchment*. 
The  British  light  division  moving  up,  the  whole  rallied,  and  again 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Marshal  Bereaford,  having  brought  up  hia 
artillery,  which  had  been  detained  by  the  badneaa  of  the  roads,  con- 
tinued his  movement  along  the  ridiro  on  the  right  of  the  French,  and 
General  Pack's  brigade  of  the  6th  division  carried  the  two  principal 
redoubts  and  fortified  houses  in  the  centre  of  tho  French  po-ition 
Soult  made  a  powerful  attack  on  the  6th  division,  which  received  it 
with  the  bayonet,  when  tho  French  general  Taupin  was  killed.  At 
last  the  French  were  driven  entirely  from  the  height*,  and  withdrew 
across  the  canal  of  Lensiuedoo  into  the  town  of  Toulouse,  which  Soult 
prepared  to  defend.  The  loss  of  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse 
was  about  600  killed  and  4000  wounded.  The  French  acknowledged 
the  loss  of  3200  men. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  Marshal  Soult  evacuated  Toulouse  by  the 
only  road  which  was  (till  open  to  him,  and  retired  by  Castelnaudary 
to  Carcassonne.  On  the  12th  Lord  Wellington  entered  Toulouse,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitant*,  who  were  relieved  from  the  fearful 
apprehension*  of  a  siege.  The  whit*  flag  was  flying,  everybody  had 
put  on  white  cockade*,  and  the  people  bad  pulled  down  Napoleon'* 
statue  and  tbe  eagle*  and  other  emblems  of  the  imperial  government. 
The  municipality  of  Toulouse  presented  an  addre*»  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton, requesting  him  to  receive  the  ket*  of  their  city,  in  the  name  of 
Louia  XV 1IL  Lord  Wellington  told  them  what  be  bad  told  tbe  people 
of  Bordeaux,  that  he  believed  that  negotiation*  for  a  peace  were  still 
being  carried  on  with  the  existing  gove  rnment  of  France,  and  that  they 
must  judge  for  themselves  whether  they  meant  to  declare  in  favour  of 
the  Bourbons,  in  which  case  it  would  bo  his  duty  to  treat  them  as  allies 
as  long  as  the  war  lasted ;  but  if  peace  should  bo  mad*  with  Napo- 
leou,  he  could  not  give  thoni  any  assistance  or  protection  afterward*. 
('  Dispatches,'  xl,  p.  630).  In  the  afternoon  however  of  tbe  Mine  day 
the  English  Colonel  Cook*  and  the  French  Colonel  St.  Simon  arrivtd 
from  Paris,  with  new*  of  Napoleons  first  sbdieation,  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  provisional  government  in  the  name  of  Lout*  XVIII. 
From  Lord  Wellington's  head  quarters  the  two  officers  proceeded  to 
those  of  Marshal  Soult,  who  did  not  think  himself  justified  iu  sub- 
mitting to  the  provisional  government,  having  received  no  information 
from  Napoleon  concerning  what  had  happened,  but  he  proposed  an 
armistice  to  Lord  Wellington.  The  British  commander  wrote  to  him 
a  very  polite  letter,  excusing  himself  from  accepting  the  armis'  ine, 
unlet*  tho  marshal  acknowledged  the  Provisional  Government  of 
France.  The  object  of  Lord  Wellington  was  to  prevent  Marshal* 
Soult  and  Suchet*  armies  becoming  the  nucleus  of  a  civil  war  in 
France  in  favour  of  Napoleon's  pretensions  for  hia  son.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  preparation*  to  pureu*  Soult,  if  required.  At  last  on 
the  15th  of  April,  Soult,  having  received  from  Bcrtbirr  on  order  to 
stop  all  hostilities,  concluded  a  convention  with  Lord  Wellington  for 
the  purpose.  A  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  betwo*u  th*  two 
armies.  Tbe  head  quarter*  of  Lord  Wellington  remained  at  Toulouse. 
Marshal  Suchet  concluded  a  like  convention  with  Lord  Wellington  on 
the  19th,  by  which  the  final  evacuation  of  Cataluna  by  tbe  French 
garrison*  was  provided  for. 

Before  tbe  new*  of  the  event*  of  Paris  reached  Iliyonne,  the  French 
made  a  sortie  out  of  the  entrench' d  oamp  in  front  of  it,  on  the  Hth 
of  April,  and  attacked  the  lines  of  the  Allies,  who  lost  about  Si'O  men 
in  this  affair,  including  General  Hay,  who  waa  killed,  and  the  general 
in  command.  Sir  John  Hope,  who  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
General  Stopford,  of  tbe  Guards,  was  also  wounded. 

On  the  30th  of  April  Lord  Wellington  set  off  for  Paris,  whither  ho 
was  sent  for  by  Lord  Caatlereagh.  He  left  General  Hill  in  charge  of 
the  army.  On  the  1 3tb  of  May  be  returned  to  Toulouse,  and  toon  after- 
ward* set  off  for  Madrid,  where  the  army  hsd  already  taken  different 
•ides ;  O'Donnell  and  Elio  for  the  king,  and  Freyre  and  tbe  Prince  of 
Anglona  for  tbe  constitution.  Having  in  some  degree  quieted  tho 
contending  parties,  and  got  the  affairs  of  the  kiogdom  into  a  condition 
for  being  amicably  settled,  Lord  Wellington  returned  to  France,  and 
on  the  llth  of  June  was  again  with  his  army  at  Bordeaux,  giving 
order*  for  the  •vacuatiou  of  Franco  by  tbe  allied  troop*.  On  the  1 4  th 
of  Jun*  he  issued  his  farewell  gensral  order*  to  the  army.  ('Dis- 
patches,' xii,  p.  62  ) 

In  May  1814  he  had  bean  created  Marquis  of  Douro  and  Duk*  of 
Wellington,  and  the  Prince  Regent  had  sunt  to  the  House  of  Common* 
a  message  recommending  them  to  grant  tho  Duke  such  an  annuity  as 
would  support  the  high  dignity  of  the  title  which  had  been  conferred 


ipon  hia).    On  the  1 2th  of  May 


mity  of  lO.OuOf  was  granted 
to  him,  to  be  at  any  time  commuted  fur  the  sum  of  300,0001.,  which 
was  ultimately  increased  to  400,0u0f.  On  tbe  23rd  of  June  tbe  Duke 
of  Wellington  arrived  in  London,  and  on  the  USth  received  in  his 
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plsee  in  the  House  of  Peers  the  tbanks  of  that  Hou«e,  and  on  tfaa  l»t 
of  July  he  reoeived  likewise  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Common*, 
through  the  Speaker. 

Peart  of  1814. — After  the  establishment  of  pence  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  May  30,  1914,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  m  tent  in  July  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  France.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  assem- 
bled Not.  1,  1814,  and  Lord  Castlercagh  having  returned  to  England 
at  the  beginning  of  ISIS,  In  order  to  resume  hw  place  in  p.rl.ament, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  wai  appointed  to  sueeee  1  him  the  repre- 
sentutive  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  month  of  January  1816  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  repaired  to  Vienna  to  attend  the  general  Congress  of 
tho  European  Powers.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  Napoleon,  having 
escaped  from  Elba,  landed  at  Cannes,  on  the  French  coast,  and  thence 
marched  to  Paris,  without  meeting  any  obstacle,  Louis  XVIII.  having 
withdrawn  to  Ghent.  On  the  13th  of  March  the  ministers  of  the 
eutht  Powers  assembled  at  Vienna,  including  tho  ministers  of  the 
King  of  France,  signed  a  paper,  by  which  they  declared  Bonaparte 
an  outlaw,  a  violator  of  treaties,  and  a  disturber  of  tho  peace  of  the 
world,  and  delivering  him  over  to  public  ju-tlce.  ('  Dispatche*/  xiL, 
269.  852 )  At  the  sum*  time  they  declared  that  they  would  maintain 
inviolate  the  treaty  of  Pari*.  On  the  1 1th  of  April  tho  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  appointed  to  tho  command  of  the  army  to  be 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Campnifftt  of  Waterloo.  1815. — In  the  middle  of  April  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  repaired  to  Brussels  to  prepare  for  the  impending  military 
contest.  An  English  army  was  assembled  in  Flanders,  including  the 
Hanoverian  Legion,  and  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  King  of  tho 
Netherlands,  of  tho  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  of  tho  Prince  of  Nassau. 
In  all  he  had  about  76,000  men  under  him,  of  whom  43.000  were 
British,  or  Hanoverians  in  British  pay.  Of  these,  deducting  sick, 
detached,  to.,  there  remained  present  in  the  Add  about  87,000  British 
and  Hanoverian*.  The  head  quarter*  were  fixed  at  Brussels.  Marshal 
Bluober,  with  the  Prussian  army,  estimated  at  about  80,000  men,  was 
on  the  left  of  the  British  ;  hit  head  quarters  were  at  Namur. 

During  the  month  of  May,  Napoleon  by  great  exertions 
an  army  of  about  120,000  men,  chiefly  composed  of  veterans,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders;  aud  on  the  11th  of  June  he  left  Paris  to  take 
the  command.  On  the  15th  the  French  crossed  the  Sambre,  and 
marched  to  Charleroi,  the  Prussian  corps  of  General  Zielhen  retiring 
to  Fleurus.  Marshal  Bliichrr  concentrated  his  army  upon  Sonihref, 
holding  the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny  in  front  of  hi*  position. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  inarched  his  army  upon  Quatre  Bras,  on  the 
road  fn.m  Charleroi  to  Brussels.  Napoleon  attackrd  Hliiehcr  on  the 
16th.  with  superior  num hers,  carried  the  village  of  Ligny,  and  penetrated 
to  the  contr*  of  the  Prussian  position  ;  hut  the  Prussian*  fought  with 
great  gallantry  until  night,  when  Bluohtr  withdrew  his  army  in  good 
order  to  Wavre.  In  the  mean  time  tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  part 
of  bis  army,  wna  attacked  at  Quatre  Bras  by  the  1st  and  2nd  corps  of 
tho  French  army,  commanded  by  Ney,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under 
Kellermsnn,  which  ' 


however  made  no  impression  upon  the  "British 
position. 

On  the  17th  the  Duko  of  Wellington  made  a  retrograde  movement 
upon  Waterloo,  corresponding  to  that  of  Marshal  Blucher.  He  took 
up  a  position  in  front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  across  the  high  roads 
from  Charleroi  and  Nivellrs— his  right  thrown  bock  to  a  ravine  near 
Merke  llrniue,  and  his  left  extended  to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  of 
Tcr  la  Haye  ;  and  be  occupied  the  bouse  and  gardens  of  Hougoumont, 
near  the  Nivelles  road,  in  front  of  his  right  centre,  and  the  farm 
of  La  Haye  £ainte  in  front  of  his  left  centre.  The  French  collected 
their  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  3rd  corps,  which  had  been  sent 
to  oheeive  tho  Prussians,  on  a  range  of  heights  in  front  of  the  British 
position. 

AUmt  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  on  tho  18th  of  June  the  French 
began  a  furioua  attack  on  tho  post  of  Hougoumont,  which  wan 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Guard*,  who  maintained  their  ground 
against  nil  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  throughout  the  day.  Thero  was 
no  iaai:a-uvring  ou  tho  part  of  Napoleon  on  that  day.  He  made 
rejteated  attacks  on  tho  I  British  position  with  heavy  columns  of  infantry, 
supported  by  a  numerous  cavalry,  and  by  a  deadly  fire  from  his 
numerous  artillery.  His  attacks  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  on  both 
sides.  In  one  of  theso  attacks  the  French  carried  the  post  of  La 
llayo  Snitite,  which  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Hanoverians, 
who,  having  expenrlrd  all  their  ammunition,  were  cut  to  piece*. 
Napoleon  then  ordered  his  cavalry  to  attack  the  British  infantry, 
which  formed  in  squares  to  receive  them,  but  all  the  efforts  of  tho 
French  cavalry  could  make  no  impression  on  the  British  infantry,  by 
wbose  steady  fire  they  were  brought  down  in  great  numbers.  The 
French  cavalry  was  nearly  destroyed  In  these  attacks,  as  w«U  as  by  a 
charge  from  Loid  K.  Somerset's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  consisting 
of  the  Life  UiiaruU,  the  Uoyal  Horse  Guards,  and  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards,  in  which  the  French  cuirassiers  were  completely  cut  up.  At 
last,  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  General  Bulow's  Prussian 
corps  began  to  bo  engaged  upon  the  French  right,  Napoleon  moved 
forwards  his  guard,  which  he  had  kept  iu  reserve,  to  make  a  last 
.ieai-erate  effort  on  tho  British  left  centre  near  La  Hay*  Ssinto,  of 


fifty  yards  from  the  British  line,  and  attempted  to  deploy,  bat  they 
became  mixed  together,  whilst  uninterrupted  discharge*  of  musketry 
from  the  British  infantry  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  dense  mass. 
They  were  broken,  and  gave  way  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  in  irre- 
trievable confusion.  On  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  forward 
hi*  wholo  line,  which  he  led  in  person,  swseping  away  all  before  him. 
The  Frenoh  were  forced  from  their  position  on  the  heights,  sod  fled 
in  confused  masses,  leaving  all  their  artillery  and  baggage  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Marshal  Bluoher  now  came  up  with  two  Prussian  corps, 
and  took  charge  of  the  pursuit,  whilst  the  British  troop*  retted  on 
tho  field  which  they  bad  won  at  euofa  a  fearful  cost.  The  British  and 
German  Legion  had  on  that  day  2(32  killed,  9528  wounded,  sad 
1876  missing;  many  of  the  hut  however  joined  afterwards.  In  the 
preceding  battle  of  Quatre  Bra*,  on  the  16th,  they  hsd  350  killed,  and 
2380  wounded,  making  altogether  Dearly  15,000  killed  and  wounded, 
in  an  army  of  about  37,000  British  and  Hanoverian*,  of  whom  how- 
ever about  6000  were  not  preseut  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  being 
ited  near  Braine  le  Comte,  or  stationed  at  Brussels,  Antwerp. 

(Official  Returns,  •  Dispatches,' xii.  485-*7.) 
either  killed  or  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  gallant  General  Pieton  wa*  killed  while  leading  hi* 
to  a  charge  with  bayonet*.  General  Sir  William  Ponsonby, 
who  commanded  a  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  was  killed  by  a  party  of 
Polish  lancers.  Colonel  De  Lanoey,  quartermaster-general,  waa  also 
killed.  The  Bari  of  Uxbridge,  General  Cooke,  General  Haiketi, 
General  Barnes,  General  Baron  Alten,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Fitaroy  Somerset,  were  among  the  wounded. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  died  of  his  wounds 
soon  after  the  battle.  In  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras  tbe  Duke  of 
nswick  Oris  wa*  killed,  fighting  st  the  head  of  his  , 
the  termination  of  tbe  great  continental  < 

years  from  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803. 
AfVr  tbe  last  charge  by  his  guard  Napoleon  rods  off.  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  returned  to  Paris,  which 
he  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  lesve  for  Roohefort,  being  deserted 
by  the  nation  at  large.  A  provisions!  government  was  formed  by  the 
legislative  chambers.  The  British  and  Prussian  armies  marched  upon 
Paris,  meeting  with  little  or  no  resistance ;  and  on  the  8rd  of  July  a 
convention  waa  agreed  upon  between  Marshal  Davout,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army  at  Paris,  on  one  side,  »nd  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mar-hal  Blucher  on  the  other,  1 
withdrew  from  the  capital,  and  retired  beyond  tbe  Ixrtre.  an< 
annie*  occupied  Paris.  Soon  afterwards  Louis  XVIII. 
restored  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  peace  was  conclude 
France  and  the  Allied  Power*. 

After  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  England,  tbe  Hou«e 
of  Commons  voted  a  sum  of  200,000<-,  in  addition  to  the  sums  pre- 
viously granted  to  bim  ;  and  with  this  sum  the  estate  and  mansion  of 
Strathfieldsaye  in  Hampshire  were  purchased,  to  be  held  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  heirs  on  the  condition  of  presenting  a  tn -coloured 
flag  to  the  sovereign  at  Windsor  Castle  on  the  18th  of  Juno  every  Tear. 
The  King  of  the  Netherlands  conferred  on  bim  the  title  of  Prince  of 


halted  at 


Waterloo,  and  the  King  of  France  created  him  a  Marshal  of  Franc-  and 
Duke  of  Brunoy. 

Peace  of  1816. — The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  succeeded  by  a  peace  in 
Europe  which  was  not  materm'ly  interrupted  until  the  occurrence  of 
the  short  but  terrible  contest  with  ltusxia  in  1854-5.  T<>  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  those  desolating  wars  which  had  jost  terminated,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Allied  Powers  that  Napoleon  should  be  detained  i* 
custody  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  and  that  France  should  be  con 
trolled  by  an  armed  occupation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  waa  by 
unanimous  choice  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief  of  the  alimd 
forces  retained  in  France  for  this  latter  pnrpoee ;  and  it  wa*  chiefly 
owing  to  l  is  mediation  and  influence  with  the  allied  sovereigns  that  no 
penalty  of  confiscation  wa*  enforced  upon  France,  and  that  the  armed 
occupation  of  the  country  waa  so  soon  terminated.  In  September 
1818,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia 
mot  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  order  to  hold  a  political  conference,  which 
was  attended  by  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
part  of  tho  British  Crown.  At  this  conference  an  agreement  was  con- 
cluded for  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  allied  armies,  and  forth* 
restoration  of  that  kingdom  to  it*  independent  dignity  among  tbe 
European  government*.  Tbe  allied  armies  began  to  evacuate  France 
on  the  1st  of  November  1818.  A  week  previously  the  Emperor*  of 
Austria  snd  Russia  and  tbe  King  of  Prussia  created  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  a  Field-Marshal  of  their  respective  armies.  He  returned 
to  England  early  in  November. 

When  the  allied  armies  were  withdrawn  from  France  tbe  military 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  be  said  to  haTe  terminated.  He 
shortly  afterwards  commenced  that  life  of  political  and  administrative 
activity  in  which  he  attained  an  influence  at  home  and  a  reputation 
abroad  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  public  character  of 
modern  times.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1819,  he  was  sppoitited  to  the 
office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  as  a  member  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool.  Though 
be  did  not  at  first  take  a  prominent  port  in  political  affairs,  he  had 
to  bear  hi*  share  of  the  unpopularity  which  wa*  the  nr 
Lord  Liverpool's 
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When  Mr.  Canning,  on  tbo  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  iu  August  1822, 
succeeded  to  the  ofEco  of  Foreign  Miuuter,  he  selected  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  proceed  to  the  Cougress  at  Verona  as  the  representative 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  10th  of  March  1626,  the  Duke  was  appointed 
High  Conttdble  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  iu  the  same  year  waa 
aent  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
induce  the  Emperor  Nicolas  to  join  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
European  l  owers  as  mediators  in  the  quarrel  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  Tbo  mission  wss  successful  On  the  death  of  tho  Duke  of 
York,  January  22,  1627,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  On  the  17th  of  February 
following  a  stroko  of  apoplexy  terminated  tho  political  life  of  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  and  early  in  April  Mr.  Canning  succeeded  him  as  First 
Lord  of  tbo  Treasury.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  died  on  tha  4  th  of 
Deoembor  1828. 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office  ss  premier,  April  10,  1827, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  no  friendly  feeling  to  him  as  a  man, 
nor  any  liking  for  the  popular  principles  of  policy  which  he  professed, 
sent  in  his  resignation  not  only  of  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  which  was 
attached  to  hU  office  of  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  but  also  of  bis 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  The  majority  of  tho  other 
members  of  tho  cabinet  likewise  resigned  their  offices.  Mr.  Canning 
died  August  S,  1827,  snd  waa  aueoeeded  by  Lord  Godorioh  as  premier. 
The  Duko  of  Wellington  then  resumed  his  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces,  but  did  not  join  the  new  ministry,  which  wss  of 
very  short  duration.  Lord  Oodcnch  resigned,  after  holding  the 
premiership  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1828,  the  king  sent  for  the  Duko  of  Wel- 
lington and  offered  him  the  premiership,  which  he  accepted,  though, 
only  eight  months  previously,  bo  hsd  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
ha  waa  "  sensible  of  being  unqualified  for  such  a  situation,"  and  that 
he  "  should  have  been  mad  to  think  of  it,"  words  of  whioh  he  was 
reminded  at  the  time,  as  well  ss  ooeasionslly  afterwards,  lie  recalled 
Mr-  Peel  and  Mr.  Goulburn  to  the  Cabinet,  and  retained  five  of  those 
who  had  been  favourable  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  namely  Mr. 
Huskisson,  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Lamb,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  resigned  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces,  and  appointed  Lord  Hill  as  bis  successor.  The 
parliamentary  session  of  1824  commenced  January  29.  On  the  29th 
of  February  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  in  the  Commons  a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  tbo  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.    The  govern- 


ment opposed  the  measure,  bat  the  motion  waa  carried  in  a  full  Hoose 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  44.  Though  the  duke  did  not  approtw 
of  the  policy  of  this  rue-sure,  soma  of  his  colleagues  did ;  and  there- 


1  policy 

fore,  to  avoid  a  division  in  the  cabinet  and  opposition  to  a  declared 
resolution  of  the  Commons,  he  yielded,  took  up  the  bill,  and  passed 
it  through  the  House  of  Lords,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  other  Tories  of  bia  schooL  The  Duke  also  gave 
his  sanction  to  a  corn-bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Huskisaon.  Later  in  the 
session  however,  when  a  motion  wss  made  to  disfranchise  tbo  corrupt 
borough  of  East  Retford,  and  invest  Birmingham  with  the  electoral 
rights  which  might  thus  be  vacated,  the  government  opposed  the 
motion,  bnt  Mr.  Huskissoo  voted  for  it  Mr.  Huskioson  was  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  feeling  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  an 
awkward  position,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  to  explain,  and  made  some 
allusion  as  to  hia  willingness  to  resign.  The  Duke,  who  had  no  liking 
for  Mr.  Huskisaon's  free-trade  principles,  Immediately  wrote  to  asy 
tliat  he  hsd  conaidered  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  letter  before  the 
king,  that  is,  to  advise  the  king  to  accent  the  resignation.  Mr. 
Huakisson,  who  hsd  not  intended  to  resign,  wrote  in  explanation, 
but  after  several  letters  had  passed  between  them  the  Duke  con- 
tinued inflexible.  It  waa  related  at  the  time,  that  when  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Dudley,  as  friends  of  Mr.  Huski»son,  waited  on 
the  Duke,  and  one  of  them  observed  that  it  was  quits)  •  mistake,  the 
Duke  replied  emphatically,  « It  was  no  mistake,  could  be  no  mistake, 
and  ahall  be  no  mistake."  Mr.  Huakisson  therefore  retired,  and  at 
the  same  time  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Grant,  sent  in 
their  resignations,  which  were  accepted.  The  Duke  then  called  into 
office  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  Henry  Hard  in  ge,  Sir  Gaorje  Murray, 
and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitagersld.  Within  a  fortuigbt  after  the  reconstruction 
of  the  cabinet,  the  question  of  Koman  Catholio  Emancipation  was 
brought  be/ore  both  Houses.  The  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquiro 
into  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  hsd  been  carried  in  the 
Commons,  was  lost  in  the  Lords,  but  the  Doha's  •peach  on  tha 
question  was  decidedly 
On  the  20th  of  " 
lington  the  offices  of 
tho  Cinque  Porta,  after  which 

Castle,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Warden,  which  is 
the  coast  of  Kent,  near  Dover. 

Mr.  O'Connell  aided  by  the  Catholio  Association  had  produced,  by 
the  process  of  agitation,  a  degree  of  discontent  in  Ireland  which 
threatened  an  insurrection  of  the  most  dangerous  character.  Under 
these  circumstances,  though  tha  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel 
ware  both  opposed  to  the  granting  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  they  decided  at  once  that  it  was  better  to  renounce  the 
of  political  snd  eivil  disabiUtias  founded  on  differences  of 
belief  thsn  to  expose  the  country  to  the  risk  of  a  civil  war 


vno  Lortu,  out  wo  uoui  speecn  on  wo 
conciliatory,  though  ho  opposed  the  motion. 
1829,  the  king  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Wal- 
pernor  of  Dover  Castle  and  Lord  Warden  of 


in  Ireland.  There  was  a  difficulty  however  with  Oeorge  IV.  After 
repeated  iutsrviews  and  arguments  he  refused  his  sanction  to  the 
propoaed  measure,  till  the  Duke  ami  Mr.  Peel  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions. He  then  yielded;  and  ou  tho  5th  of  February  18^9,  when 
parliament  aa&eiubled,  tbe  king's  speech  contained  a  recommendation 
to  review  the  laws  which  impose  civil  disabilities  on  Koman  Catholics, 
and  to  consider  whether  their  removsl  could  be  effected  without 
danger  to  tbe  establishment  in  church  and  state.  In  the  debates  on 
tbe  speech  the  Duke  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  and  Mr.  Peel  in  tha 
House  of  Commons  announced  the  forthcoming  measure.  On  the 
10th  of  March  tho  Koman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  read  a  first  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tha  division  on  tbe  third  reading, 
March  30,  was,  320  for  it,  and  142  against  it ;  in  the  House  of  Lords 
tbe  division  on  the  third  reading,  April  10,  was,  213  for  it,  and  104 
against  it,  Tbe  Bill  was  then  passed,  and  soon  afterwards  received 
the  rojal  assent.  The  opposition  of  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Winchelsea, 
and  other  Tories,  was  violent ;  but  the  Duko  had  brought  tho  whole 
power  of  government  into  action,  and  triumphantly  carried  the  mea- 
sure. Lord  Winchelsea,  writing  to  a  gentleman  connected  with  tha 
dcw  institution  of  King's  College,  among  other  observations  on  tha 
Duka'a  motives,  imputed  to  him  an  intention  "  to  introduce  Popery  into 
every  department  of  the  stats."  The  Duke  demanded  an  apology  for 
the  expressions  used,  which  not  bain?  given,  a  duel  ensued  b'tweon 
tbem  on  the  21st  of  March.  Lord  Winchelsea,  after  the  Duke  had 
fired  and  missed,  discharged  his  pistol  into  tbe  sir,  and  then  tendered 
the  required  apology,  which  settled  tho  dispute. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1830  cummsnoed  on  tho  4th  of 
February.  On  the  23rd  of  February  Lord  John  Russsll  movod  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  to  enable  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham, 
to  return  members  to  parliament,  which  was  negatived  by  188  to  140. 
On  the  28th  of  Msy  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  O'Connell  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  radical  reform  of  abuses  in  the  •tats  of  the 
representation  of  tha  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  wss  negatived  by 
319  to  13 ;  and  a  motion  by  Lord  John  Russell,  "  that  it  is  expedient 
to  extend  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  the  people,"  waa  also 
negstivad  by  213  to  117.  There  was  much  distress  throughout  the 
country  among  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes,  and  there- 
fore much  discontent;  bat  the  great  body  of  the  people,  at  that  time, 
appeared  to  care  little  about  tbe  question  of  a  reform  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons.  A  change,  however,  and  that  sudden  and  violent,  was 
about  to  take  place. 

George  IV.  died  on  tha  26th  of  June  1880,  and  waa  succeeded  by 
William  IV.,  whose  political  opinions  were  believed  to  be  more  liberal 
than  those  of  the  deceased  kin;;,  and  whose  disposition  wss  known  to 
bo  mora  affable  and  conciliatory.  Tha  British  parliament  was  dissolved 
by  proclamation.  July  24,  and  a  new  one  summoned.  Almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  a  French  revolution  took  place  at  Parrs.  Charles  X. 
waa  driven  from  hia  throne,  and  abdicated  it  LomVI'hilippe  was 
chosen  an  bis  soooeseor,  with  the  title  of  King  of  the  French.  Tho 
excitement  of  that  revolution  extended  over  tbe  British  islands  ss 
well  as  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  tha  election  of  new  members  of  . 
ith  an  ardent  desire  for  more  liberal  1 
lions,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  for  cbsnges  and  reforms  of  the 
constituencies  which  elected  tha  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  tho  20th  of  October  1880,  and  the 
king's  speech  was  delivered  by  William  IV.  on  the  Snd  of  November. 
During  the  debate  which  followed,  Earl  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  reply,  affirmed  that  "  the  country 
already  possessed  a  legi-lsture  which  answered  all  the  good  purposes 
of  legislation,  and  that  the  system  of  representation  possessed  the  full 
and  entire  confidence  of  tha  country,"  and  declared  that  be  waa  "  not 
only  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform,"  but 
would  "  resist  any  such  measure  ss  long  aa  he  held  any  station  in  the 
government  of  tha  country."  Public  meetings  were  immediately 
called  throughout  the  country,  which  ware  attended  by  vast  numbers 
Tha  Duke  had  already  given  offence  by  his  measure*  against  the  press, 
snd  his  declaration  against  reform  now  roused  tbe  people  to  a  state  of 
excitement  little  short  of  fury.  On  the  15th  of  November  the 
government  were  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  snd  on  the 
16th  the  Wellington  ministry  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  Earl  Gray.  On  tha  22nd  of  April  1831  tho  king  dissolved  the 
parliament,  in  order  to  ascertain  tha  sense  of  tbe  people  respecting 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  representation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Ths  new  parliament  met  on  tha  14th  of  Jons,  and  tha  Reform 
Acta  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  passed  June  7,  July  17, 
and  August  7,  1832.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  opposed  the  Reform 
Bdls  steadily,  and  spoke  frequently  in  opposition.  Hence  he  became 
excessively  unpopulsr,  and  the  bitterness  of  tbe  feeling — at  least  of 
tbe  lower  orders— may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  when  ho 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Tower,  June  18,  1832,  he  was  hooted  snd 
roughly  treated  by  tha  mob,  and  would  scarcely  have  reached  bis 
residence  (Apsley  House)  in  aafety,  if  some  gentlemen  and  soldiers 
had  not  placed  themselves  around  his  horse,  and  escorted  him.  Tho 
windows  of  A  pile  y  Hoove  were  also  broken,  and  he  afterwards  pro- 
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by  th*  death  of  Lord  Granville,  January  12, 1834,  and  on  the  20th  of 
the  satno  month  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  waa  unanimously  elected  to 
succeed  him.  The  ceremony  of  installation  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
June  following,  and  wan  attended  by  a  vast  coooour-e  of  persona. 

On  the  8th  of  December  1834  Sir  Kobcrt  I'eel  waa  gaaettel  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  Forrign  Affair*.  This  first  Pe>-1  ministry  V  rminated  on  tho 
6th  of  April  1835.  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  succeeded  Earl  Grey  as 
premier,  again  resumed  that  office.  William  IV.  having  died  on  tho 
20th  of  June  1837.  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne retained  tho  office  of  premier  till  August  30,  1841.  when  ho 
resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Perl  attain  became  prime  minister.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  accepted  a  seat  in  tho  Cabinet,  but  without  taking 
offioe.  After  tho  death  of  Lord  Hill,  December  10,  1842,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  succeeded  him  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  and 
oontinued  uninterrupted'y  to  perforin  the  duties  of  that  office  till  the 
termination  of  bis  life.  The  Duke'*  last  political  difficulty  occurred 
in  1846,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  had  become  a  necessity. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  the  necessity :  he  knew  that  there  would  bo  a 
large  majority  iu  the  Commons,  but  success  in  the  Lords  depended  on 
the  influence  of  the  Duke,  who  refused  to  support  the  measure,  and 
rtir  Robert  Peel  resigned  office.  Ths  Queen  then  sent  for  Lord  John 
Russell,  but  he  was  unable  to  form  a  ministry,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  recalled.  The  Duke  then  saw  tho  necessity  of  tho  repeal.  Ho 
put  aside  his  own  opinion,  stood  by  his  friend  Sir  Robert,  told  the  i 
Lords  distinctly  that  they  must  yield  to  the  Queen  aud  the  Commons, 
and  by  his  influence  and  his  proxies  passed  the  measure  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  May  28,  1816,  by  a  majority  of  47. 

Tho  Duke  of  Wellington  died  Sept.  14,  1852,  at  Walmsr  Castle,  , 
aged  83,  seeming  as  if  be  had  fallen  asleep  in  hi*  chair,  after  a  slight 
illuess  in  the  morning.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
under  the  dome,  and  beaide  the  remains  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  funeral 
was  public,  and  similar  to  that  of  Nel«on,  which  took  place  Jan.  9, 1 800 ; 
and  during  the  procession  to  the  cathedral,  Nor.  9,  the  deep  sympathy 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  for  the  loss  of  the  greatest  of  Britain's  mili- 
tary commaudors  was  as  strongly  manifested  as  it  had  been  at  the  I 
funeral  of  her  greatest  naval  hero.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
estates  as  Duke  of  Wellington  by  hi*  oldest  son  Arthur,  Marquis  of 
Douro,  who  was  born  in  ls07.  The  Duchess  of  Wellington  died  in 
1831. 

Tho  loading  characteristic  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mind  seems 
to  have  been  souud  good  sense,  bused  on  pate  nt  examination  into 
details,  and  a  careful  stndy  of  the  whole  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  right 
conclusion-  Ho  mode  allowance  for  contingencies,  paanous,  interests, 
estimated  things  at  their  real  value,  and  waa  rarely  wrong,  ilia  great 
principle  of  action  scum*  to  liavo  boeu  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than  the 
stimulus  of  glory  or  ambition.  His  manner  was  in  general  singularly 
calm.  He  never  scorned  to  bo  elated  by  success,  nor  depressed  by 
discouragement*  or  difficulties.  Quickness  of  decision  and  energy  of 
execution  marked  his  character  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  waa 
not  inflexible  however  in  carrying  out  bis  plans  as  a  commander  or  his 
view*  as  a  statesman  ;  but  altered  his  course  when  new  information  or 
a  change  of  circumstances  offered  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  change  of 
determination.  He  waa  regular  in  bis  attendance  in  tho  House  of 
Lords,  and  spoke  frequently.    His  influence  over  the  members  of  that 

individual. 

rapid,  was  emphatic  and  vehement  In  private  life  he  waa  simple  and 
methodical.  He  waa  temperate  in  the  use  of  food  and  wine,  slept  on  a  I 
hair-mattraas  on  a  simple  cam  p- beds  toad,  was  an  early  riser,  and  waa  I 
indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  business.  He  seldom  made  use  of  a  ( 
carriage,  aud  continued  to  ride  on  horseback  when  from  the  infirmities  | 
of  age  he  could  no  longer  sit  erect,  and  he  also  used  the  exercise  of 
walking  even  to  the  last,  though  his  steps  were  slow  and  faltering. 

WELLS,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  physician,  waa  born  at  ~ 
town  iu  South  Carolina.  U.S.,  in  May.  1757.  His  father  and 
were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  emigrated  iu  1755.  He  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Dumfries  and  afterwards  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  educated,  and  returned  to  Carolina  in  1771.  The  revolutionary 
movements  shortly  after  commenced  iu  America,  and  his  father,  who 
espoused  tho  rojaliat  party,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Qreat  Britain,  where 
he  waa  followtd  by  his  sou  in  1775.  He  then  wont  to  Edinburgh,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  here  formed  an  intimacy  with 
David  Hume,  and  William  Miller,  afterwards  lord  Glenleo.  After 
acting  as  surgeon  in  a  Scotch  regiment  in  Holland,  ho  graduated  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1780.  He  returned  to  America  the  same  year,  and 
witn  the  remains  of  his  father's  and  brother's  property  went  to 
St.  Augustine,  in  East  Florida,  where  bs  conducted  a  newspaper  in  his 
brother's  name.  On  the  preliminaries  of  peace  being  signed  in  1788, 
he  again  went  to  Charleetowu,  where  be  was  seised  and  thrown  into 
pii-oo,  and  continued  there)  for  three  months,  having  escaped  further 
confinement  by  paying  a  ransom.  On  returning  to  St.  Augustine  be 
was  shipwrecked,  and  only  saved  his  life  by  swimmin?  on  shore.  He 
returned  to  London  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  1785. 
In  )"U0  be  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Fioabury  Dispensary,  and 
in  179-r>  w**  ( looted  *«:*taiit-phyaician  to  St  Thomas'*  Hospital,  and 
fyll  physician  in  lh.,0. 

Dr.  Wells  waa  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  the .  other  men/and  as 


following  papers  in  their  'Transactions:' — 1,  In  1795,  'On  tho 
Influence  which  incites  the  Muscle*  of  Animals  to  contract,  in  M.  Gal ■ 
rani's  Experiments.'  2,  In  1797.  '  Experiments  on  the  Colour  of  tho 
Blood.'  3,  In  1811,  'Experiments  and  Observations  on  Vision-'  la 
the  2nd  and  3rd  volumes  of  the  '  T  ran  "actions  of  a  Society  for  tho 
Promotion  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Knowledge, '  he  published  several 
papers  on  various  dcpsrtm-nU  of  medicine.     His  contributions  to 


muu  *pv*e  frequently,    xiib  muucuoe  over  me  lueinDcra  oi  mat 
was  such  as  probably  has  never  been  possessed  by  any  othrr 
lual.    As  a  public  speaker,  his  delivery,  without  being  fluent  or 


general'  literature,  and  biography.  His  last  work,  and  tbo  one  on 
which  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  roust  rest,  it  his  '  Kasay  upon 
Dew.'  which  was  published  in  1814.  The  demonstration  of  the  nature 
of  dew  in  this  work  is  au  extremely  ftus  application  of  the  principles 
of  ioduction  in  philosophical  inquiry,  and  bs*  deservedly  given  the) 
author  a  widespread  reputation.  The  experiments  involved  in  this 
inquiry  were  such  as  to  lead  him  to  expose  himself  frequently  for  long 
intervals  together  to  the  night-air.  The  consequence  was,  that  it 
brought  on  attacks  of  disease  from  which  he  never  ultimately  re- 
covered, and  he  died  on  the  18th  of  September  1817.  Dr.  Wells  was 
an  accurate  "baerver  an  1  ocuto  reason  or,  rathei  than  on  original  thiuker. 
On  the  extent  to  which  he  wu  in  lebted  t  >  previous  investigators  for 
his  views  on  the  Theorv  of  Dew.  -op  .i  paper  bv  Mr.  Charles  Tomlin- 
son.  F.U.H.  in  tho  •  Kdinh.  N.-w  Phil.  Transactions*  for  Jan.  1861. 

WELSTED,  LEONARD,  a  small  poet,  or  versifier,  of  tho  last 
oratory,  was  sprung  from  a  reputable  Leicestershire  family,  and  was 
the  grandson,  through  his  mother,  of  the  Kwyer  and  antiquary 
Thomas  Staveloy,  known  for  his  curious  volume  against  popery, 
entitled  'The  Romish  Horseleech.'  Wolsted  was  born  at  Abinston  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  1089.  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School. 
The  common  statement  that  he  afterwards  studied  at  both  universities 
rests  upon  no  better  authority  than  a  satirical  pamphlet  called  '  Tho 
Characters  of  the  Time*,'  published,  in  8vo.  in  1728,  which  has  been 
sometime*  ridiculously  attributed  to  Webvtcd  himself,  who  is  one  of 
the  persons  satirised  in  it  Eaily  in  life,  by  the  inter,  st  of  the  Earl  of 
Clare  (afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle),  he  obtained  a  situation  in  tbo 
Orduanoe-Omoe,  which  ho  held  tiU  his  death,  iu  1747.  Welstcd's 
earliest  production  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  short  poem  of  uuw 
humour,  called  '  The  Apple- Pie,  a  Tale,'  which  may  be  read  in  Nichols'* 
'  Select  Collection  of  Poems,'  with  notes,  ill.  78.  Kuttbi*  was  originally 
attributed  to  Dr.  William  King  (of  whom  there  is  n  notice  iu  John- 
son's '  Lives  of  the  Poets');  nor  wss  it  claimed  for  Welated  till  1735, 
when  be  was  asserted  to  be  the  author  in  a  periodical  publication 
called 'The  Woekly  Chronicle '  (for  16th  August),  with  the  remark, 
King  had  "let  it  pass  sotno  voire,  without  contradiction  a*  hi* 
,"  King  died  in  1712.  Others  of  Welstcd's  poema  appeared  in 
1709,  1710,  Ac.  One  of  his  literary  performances  is  a  translation  of 
Longinus  from  the  French  ;  another  i*  a  tomedy,  entitled '  The  Dis- 
sembled Wanton ;  or,  My  Sou,  get  Money,'  which  was  brought  out 
with  considerable  success  at  Liucoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1726,  and  printed 
the  some  year.  But  what  has  chiefly  been  tho  means  of  preserving 
W elated'*  name  is  a  piece  called  '  The  Triumvirate,  or  a  letter  in  Terse 
from  Pahsmon  to  Celia  at  Bath,'  which  he  published  in  1718.  For 
this,  which,  according  to  one  of  tho  notes  on  tho  'Duncisd.*  "was 
meant  for  a  satire  on  Mr.  Pope  and  some  of  bis  friends,"  the  luckless 
author  waa  immortalieod  ten  years  after  in  the  third  book  of  that 
poem,  in  the  following  parody  on  Dcnbaiu's  well-known  linos  :— 

"  Flow,  Welated,  flow  !  like  Uilne  Insptrer,  beer  ; 
Though  stale,  not  ripe ;  though  thin,  yet  never  clear ; 
bo  .weetly  niawki 
Heady,  not  strong ; 


But  there  is  a  note  of  Pope's  on  the  prologue  to  the 
implies  that  there  was  also  a  personal  cause  for  Pope'*  animosity 
sgainst  him.  Ha  is  also  noticed  in  the  second  book,  and  in  the 
treatise  '  Of  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,'  published  the  year  before 
the  '  Dunciad."  A  note  on  the  passage  quoted  above  affirms  that 
Welsted  wss  one  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolea  anonymous  writer*,  and  that 
it  appeared  from  the  Report  of  tho  Secret  Committee  of  1742  that  he 
had  at  one  time  received  50Of.  for  his  secret  services  in  that  capacity. 
Welsted  was  twice  married  :  first,  to  a  daughter  of  Henry  Purcell,  the 
eminent  musical  composer;  secondly,  to  a  sister  of  Bishop  Walker,  the 
defender  of  Ijondonderry,  who  survived  him. 

WENCESLA'US,  or  WENZEL.  Emperor,  or  more  correctly  King, 
of  Germany,  the  sldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  of  the  house 
of  Luxemburg,  wo*  born  in  1361.  Charles  intended  to  intrust  the 
education  of  Wenceslau*  to  hie  personal  friend  Petrarch,  but  the  pott 
the  honour,  and  tho  young  priuoo  waa  instructed  by  other 
The  system  of  education,  which  was  planned  by  the  emperor 
himself,  wsa  bad  ;  and  the  consequences  were  that  Wenoeslau* 
unfit  for  the  high  post  for  which  be  wag  destined  by  bis  birth.  At  the 
age  of  two,  he  waa  crowned  king  of  Bohemia;  at  twelve,  be  was 
invested  with  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg ;  and  at  sixteen,  he  wss 
chosen  and  crowned  king  of  the  Romans.  From  the  accession  of  Ru- 
dolph I.,  in  1273,  no  Roman  king  bad  been  chosen,  the  electors  thinking 
that  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  reigning  emperor  was  incompa- 
tible with  the  freedom  of  election.  They  objected  to  tho  youth  of 
Wenccalatu,  but  Charloo  answered  them  that  the  bods  of  king*  had 
reo  ived  from  God  soul*  much  more  enlightened  than  those  of 
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ducted,  they  of  course,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  knew  quite  as  much  as,  sequence  of  wmcn  was  the  dreadful  war  of  the  Hussites  ngaiost  the 

and  were  in  every  other  respect  superior  to,  common  men  of  double  empire.   The  beginning  of  this  war  «u  no  outbreak  at  Prague  la 

that  age.    The  electors  were  lees  persuaded  by  these  arguments  than  1419.    Weoceslau*  resided  then  at  bis  castle  of  Kunratis,  aud  when 

by  tbe  wealth  of  Charles,  who  ia  eaid  to  have  given  one  hundred  the  news  of  the  outbreak  reached  him,  be  fell  into  a  fit  of  passion,  and 

thousand  gold  guldens  to  each  of  them,  besides  estates  and  other  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  16th  of  August,  1419.    Ho  left  no  male  issue, 

advantages,  and  thus  Wencealaus  was  chosen  king  at  Frankfurt  io  1376.  and  his  nominal  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  his  brother, 

Wenoeslaua  succeeded  his  father  in  1378.   The  elate  of  the  empire  the  emperor  Siegmund. 

was  this :— After  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XL,  at  Avignon,  in  1378, 1  WKNTWOHTH,  THOMAS.    [Stra f ford,] 

the  Roman  cardinal!  chose  Urban  VI.,  who  was  to  reside  in  Rome.  |  WEltGELAND,  HENRIK  ARNOLD,  a  very  diatinguiehed  Nor- 

Tbe  Krenoh  cardinal*  however  choee  Clement  VII.,  who  maintained  wegian  poet  and  political  writer,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  June  1803 

himsMf  a  abort  time  in  Rome,  but  be  was  driven  out  by  Urban  VL,  at  Cnriatiaosand,  where  bis  father,  Nikolai  Wergeland,  a  cl-rgyuian, 

and  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon.    Weooealaus  recognised  Ur-  was  one  of  tbe  assistant  mutters  at  the  Lattn  school.   The  father,  who 

ban  VI.  as  pope,  and  in  return  received  the  papal  recognition  of  his  wai  much  respected,  and  who  survived  the  eon,  was  one  of  tbe  deputies 

election  to  tbe  imperial  throne,  which  he  had  not  yet  obtained.    Tbis  ,  who,  when  in  1814  Norway  was  severed  by  the  allied  powers  from 

policy  involved  bim  in  diffloultiea  with  tbe  kings  of  France,  Charles  V.,  I  Denmark  and  united  to  Sweden,  met  and  framed  the  constitution  of 

and,  after  him,  Charles  VI.,  from  whieh  however  he  disentangled  [  Eidsvold,  tbe  seoeptance  of  which  by  Sweden  'aid  the  foundation  of 

himself  by  an  alliance  with  King  Richard  II.  of  England,  in  1381,  '  a  new  and  much  more  prosperous  and  glorious  period  in  the  annals  of 

who  married  the  emperor's  sister,  Anne,  and  who  likewise  recognised  I  Norway.    He  wai  afterwards  appointed  prieet  of  the  parish  of  Eids- 

Urban  VI.   As  to  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  tbe  disputed  govern- '  void,  the  place  from  whieh  tbe  constitution  takes  its  name,  which  ia 

moot  of  two  popes,  the  emperor  was  unable  to  quell  them ;  and  be  '  at  tbe  distance  of  about  40  English  milea  from  Chrietiania;  and  it  waa 

only  qoietod  Clement  VII. 'a  adherents  among  tbe  princes  of  the  i  there  and  at  Chriatiania,  first  at  tbe  cathedral  school  and  afterwards 

empire  by  granting  to  them  several  important  privileges.  To  Leopold,  '  at  the  university,  that  his  son  received  bis  education.    It  was  in  1827 

duke  of  Auitna,  he  pledged  the  imperial  rights  over  the  free  cities  of  that  Henrik  Wergeland  commenced  his  literary  career  under  tbe 

Suabia  for  a  large  sum  of  mosey  ;  but  these  cities,  fearing  that  they  assumed  name  of  Siful  Sifadda,  by  a  farce  or  dramatic  satire  entitled 

would  loee  their  freedom  under  Leopold,  concluded  an  alliance  to  'Ah.'    It  waa  afterwards  followed  by  twelve  other  farces  of  a  similar 

which  a  great  number  of  towns  and  free  cities  on  the  Rhine  adhered,  kind,  tome  in  verse  and  some  in  prose,  and  mostly  of  an  Ariatophanic 

and  they  defended  themselres  against  tbe  duke.    Some  other  princes  voin,  with  a  political  bearing  aud  a  aeasoning  of  personalities.    It  was 

of  Southern  Germany  also  tried  to  obtain  imperial  rights,  and  then  not  surprising  thst  these  productions  should  arouse  the  animosity  of 

gradually  the  sovereignty  over  other  towns  and  free  citios,  and  for  the  parties  to  whom  they  referred,  and  for  the  tea  year*  from  1827  to 

that  purpose  they  concluded  a  union,  which  was  headed  by  Eberhard,  1837  Wcrgelaud's  life  was  passed  in  what  is  familiarly  called  '  hot 

count  of  Wurtetnberg,  and  Leopold,  duko  of  Austria,  who  had  very  water.'    His  contributions  to  the  Norwegian  newspapers,  sons  of 

extensive  possessions  in  Suabia.    The  consequence  waa  a  dreadful  which  he  occasionally  edited,  were  very  frequent;  and  Lie  poems, 

civil  war  between  tbe  princes  and  tbe  citisena,  whose  party  was  many  of  which  were  on  political  subjects,  were  hardly  less  numerous, 

strengthened  by  the  towns  and  cities  of  Switzerland,  whieh  was  then  His  admirers  were  at  this  lime  fond  of  calling  him  'the  Byron  of 

a  province  of  Germany.    In  Switzerland  the  princes  wers  defeated  in  Norway ;'  but  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  who  knew  bim  por-onally,  and  in 

the  battle  of  Sempaoh  (0th  of  July  1386),  where  Duko  Leopold  of  his 'Norway  and  the  Norwegians'  gives  an  int"resting  account  of  a 

Austria  waa  slain,  with  650  counts  and  knights ;  bnt  in  Suabia  the  visit  to  the  parsonage  of  Eidavold,  observes  that  his  productions 

citisena  were  routed  at  the  battle  of  Doflugen  (24tb  of  August  1388)  rather  reminded  bim  of  those  of  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  and 

and  in  several  other  engagements.    Wencealaus  tried  to  pacify  the  that  be  might  be  called  an  '  Elliott  Osaian.'  His  political  feeltngs  were 

belligerent  parties  hut  his  measures  were  partial,  and  bad  no  effect,  intensely  and  exolusively  Norwegian,  and  so  narrow  as  to  bo  antsgo- 

In  order  to  please  the  victorious  princes,  he  cancelled  the  heavy  debts  nistioal  even  to  the  other  members  of  tbe  Scandinavian  family,  the  Danes 

which  they  bad  contracted  by  borrowing  money  from  the  Jews,  a  and  Swedes.    For  some  time  he  drew  tbo  whole  youth  of  Norwsy 

proceeding  of  which  wo  find  many  other  instances  in  Germany,  with  bim,  bnt  in  1832  the  appearanoe  of  an  attack  upon  bim  by 

England,  and  France:  SO00  Jews  were  killod  by  tbe  mob  in  Prague.  Welbaven,  another  rising  poet  and  critic — '  Henrik  Wergelands 

For  some  lime  tbo  emperor,  who  seldom  left  Prague,  succeeded  in  Digtekun*t  og  Polemik '  (Henry  Wergeland  a  Portry  and  Polemic*) — 

maintaining  peace  in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  his  own  dominions,  began  to  turn  the  current,  though  Wergeland' e  father  wrote  vigorously 

but  he  abandoned  hunaelf  to  a  dissolute  life  and  committed  many  acts  in  his  defence,  and  at  present  it  may  be  considered  thst  the  public 

of  cruelty.    By  his  order  John  Pomuk,  commonly  called  Nepomuk,  a  opinion  of  Norway  is  in  favour  of  the  united  action  of  the  three 

virtuous  divine,  and  afterwards  a  saint,  was  drowned  in  the  Moldau,  Scandinavian  countries.   It  was  regarded  however  as  a  great  triumph 

alter  Wencealaus  had  tortured  him  with  his  own  hsnd  (1393).    He  of  Wsrgeknd's  views  that,  iu  1837,  Sweden  conceded  tbe  point  of 

ahowed  himself  faithless  to  his  own  brothers,  and  to  Jobst  of  Moravia,  allowing  a  separate  national  flag  to  Norway.    In  the  following  year 

who  surprised  the  emperor  and  put  bim  in  prison,  in  order  to  obtain  King  Charles  John  (Bcrnadotte)  paid  a  visit  to  Chrietiania,  and  Werge- 

jtutioe  from  bim,  but  was  compelled  to  liberate  bim  at  the  summons  land  wrote  a  complimentary  poem  on  the  oocaaion,  which  was  said  to 

of  tbe  otber  princes.    As  Wenceslsus  resided  at  Prague,  and  seldom  have  been  received  by  the  sovereign  wilb  peculiar  gratification.  The 

appeared  in  any  other  part  of  Germany,  the  princes  declared  that  Norwegian  poblio  was  surprised  to  hear  afterwards  that  the  king  had 

they  would  depoeo  him  if  he  did  not  fulfil  his  duty  of  visiting  the  pro-  manifested  his  feelings  by  conferring  on  Wergeland,  hithrrto  regarded 

vinces  of  the  empire,  and  contributing  by  bis  personal  appearanoe  to  as  the  chief  '  radical*  of  Norway,  an  annual  penaiou  from  his  own 

their  tranquillity.   Through  sloth  or  timidity,  Wenceslans  did  not  privy  puree,  and  a  storm  of  indignation  burst  on  tbe  head  of  the  poet, 

leave  Bohemia,  bnt  appointed  his  brother  Siegmund  vicar -general  of  the  His  position  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  somewhat  precarious  one.  So 

Roman  empire,  end  kept  for  himself  nothing  but  the  imperial  name.     |  far  back  as  1834  be  had  given  up  the  clerical  profession,  after  passing 

Tbe  state  of  tbe  Church  was  still  deplorable;  Boniface  IXn  tbe  in  1829  his  examination  as  candidate  in  theology,  and  officiating  for 

successor  of  Urban  VI.,  was  pope  at  Rome,  and  Benedict  XIII.,  tbe  some  time  as  curate  to  his  father.    A  poem  which  ha  had  published, 

successor  of  Clement  VII.,  waa  pope  at  Avignon.   The  doctrines  of  under  the  title  of  'Creation,  Han,  and  the  Messiah,'  which  he  regarded  aa 

Wyclifle  had  found  their  way  into  Bohemia,  where  they  were  props-  bis  best  work,  and  which  many  even  of  his  admirers  declared  themselves 

gated  by  Hues,  and  the  confusion  was  so  great,  that  a  general  council  unable  either  to  admire  or  comprehend,  contained  views  and  opinions 

was  considered  the  only  meana  of  restoring  peace  to  tbe  church    Ou  which  were  not  considered  compatible  with  the  position  of  a  miuiater 

this  Wenceslsus  suddenly  left  itohemia  and  appeared  at  the  diet  at  of  the  church ;  and  the  general  freedom  of  bis  life  and  opinions  was 

Frankfurt  (1398),  bnt  bis  propoaitiona  were  so  imprudent,  and  his  also  against  him.   On  quitting  theology  he  studied  medicine ;  iu  1836 

conduct  so  destitute  of  good  faith,  that  the  princes  resolved  to  depose  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  university  library,  and  in  1840  keeper 

bim.    He  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Lshnstein  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Norwegian  archives.    Giving  up  political  writiug  after  bis 

of  the  electors,  snd  on  his  non-appearance  ha  waa  declared  to  have  pension,  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry  ;  and  though  his  productions  at 

forfeited  his  crown,  and  his  deposition,  founded  on  seven  different  this  time  did  not  meet  with  the  enthusiastic  reception  their  prede- 

charges,  was  pronounced  by  John,  elector  of  Mains,  in  tbe  pre-  cesaors  bad  enjoyed,  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  they  are  tbe  beat  of 

eence  of  a  numerous  crowd  (20th  August  1400).  Rupreobt,  elector-  bis  whole  career.     In  1840  be  married,  and  waa  enthusiaaikally 

palatine,  was  chosen  emperor  on  the  following  day.   Wencealaus  pro-  attached  to  bis  wife.   But  bis  constitution,  originally  athletic  and 

tested  against  bis  deposition,  and  continued  to  style  himself  emperor,  corresponding  with  his  stature  of  »ix  feet  three,  was  irr.  coversbly 

and  as  such  he  was  recognised  by  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1409.   Bnt  he  shattered  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  brandy,  and  he  died  on  the 

had  not  influence  enough  to  form  a  powerful  party  in  the  empire,  and  12th  of  August  1845,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

even  his  authority  in  iiohemia  was  disregarded  by  his  brother  Sieg-  A  collected  edition  of  tbe  principal  works  of  Wergeland  was  com- 

mund,  who  kept  him  in  prison  for  two  years.    After  the  death  of  menced  in  1851  by  the  Students  Society  of  Clirislinuis,  under  tbe 

Ruprecht,  in  1410,  Wenoeslaus,  without  giving  up  his  imperial  title,  editorship  of  H.  Lassen.    The  last  volume  we  have  seen  of  it  is  tbe 

effected  the  election  of  bU  cou»in  Jobst  of  Moravia,  who  died  in  tho  ,  eighth,  published  in  1856,  and  it  was  to  be  completed  iu  nine.  The 

following  year  (1411).    The  choice  of  tbe  electora  fell  upon  Siegmund,  editor,  who  had  the  task  of  collecting  many  of  thee*  writiug*  from 

elector  or  Brandenburg  and  king  of  Hungary,  the  brother  of  Wenees-  magazines,  reviews,  and  newspaper*,  has  also  had  that  of  adding  notes, 

lans,  who  now  renounced  the  imperisi  title  and  lived  quietly  in  which  on  some  occasions  were  necessary  to  render  them  intelligible  to 

Bohemia.    He  tried  to  protect  Huss  against  the  proceedings  of  tbe  .  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  passing  history  of  Norwsy 

Council  of  Conatans,  but  did  not  suoseed.   After  the  burning  of  Hose,  at  the  time  during  wbioh  they  appeared.    1  bree  volumes  of  ths  tight 

m  1415,  his  adherenta  in  Bohemia  formed  •  union,  the  ultimate  con- ,  are  occupied  with  poetry,  among  which  "Jan  Van  Hnysum's  Flower- 
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Piece '  and  'The  Spaniarda '  are  considered  by  far  the  beat.  One 
volume  is  filled  with  tho  farces :  two  others  with  dramatic  poem* 
An  early  tragedy,  entitled  '.Sinclair'*  Death,'  ia  founded  on  a  well- 
known  incident  in  the  annals  of  Norway,  tbe  deatructiou  of  a  body  of 
Scottish  mercenaries  in  Swedish  piy  by  a  treacherous  attack  of  tho 
Norwegian  peasantry.  An  opera  entitled  'The  Campbells.' and  two 
tragediee,  'The  Child-Murde  ress '  and  '  The  Venetians,'  are  of  par-  | 
ticular  merit.  '  Creation,  Man,  and  the  Messiah,'  is  Riven  in  a  revised 
and  corrected  shape,  as  left  by  tbe  author.  Of  Wergeland's  proee 
writings  tho  moat  interesting  are  a  volume  of  short  bi  'graphics  of 
distinguished  Norwegian's  and  a  history  of  tbe  formation  of  tbe 
constitution  of  Hdsvold. 

WtltL.  OLAF.    [Vebixhb.  Ouu] 

WERNER,  AUKAHAM  GoTTLoU,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember mo,  at  Weslau  on  the  Quews,  in  Upper  Leuaitx.  ilia  father 
waa  superintendent  of  a  foundry  at  that  place.  He  gave  his  son 
minerals  a*  playthings,  and  young  Werner  tbui  became  acquainted, 
says  Cuvier,  with  their  names  and  characters  aa  aoon  as  he  learned  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  received  bis  early  education  at  tbe  school 
of  tbe  orphan  asylum  at  Bunxlau  in  5uVsia,  but  was  nftorwarda  placed 
at  the  celebrated  school  of  mines  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  He  aoon 
formed  the  resolution  of  entering  into  the  mining  establishment  at 
that  place ;  and  as  tbe  regulations  required  a  licentiate's  degree  in 
law  before  admission,  he  studied  juriaprudenee  for  three  ycere  at  tbe 
University  of  Leipaig.  but  at  tbe  aamo  time  continued  to  cultivate 
a  kuowledgeof  mineralogy.  At  that  University  he  published,  in  1774, 
being  then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  treatise  on  tbe  external 
characters  of  minerals,  in  which  he  proposed  a  methodical  and  precise 
language  to  describe  the  sensible  qualities  of  mineral  substance*.  ISy 
this  work,  consisting  of  a  few  leaves,  Werner,  says  Cuvier,  rendered  u 
service  to  mineralogy  analogous  to  that  which  Linmeua  had  rendered 
to  botanical  science  by  the  terminology  made  use  of  in  hia  '  Philo- 
tophia  llotanica,'  and  effected  a  revolution  in  tbe  science  of  minera- 
logy.   He  here  expressed  his  ideas  on  the  deficiencies  existing  in 

observes  tbnt  the  external  characters  of  minerals  had  been  neglected 
in  their  description ;  and  at  the  aamo  time  he  showed  that  these 
characters  were  net  to  be  applied  to  the  systematic  distribution  of 
minerals,  but  to  determine  the  conception  of  their  exterior,  and  to  fix 
a  method  of  describiuK  them ;  tbat  the  external  characters,  previously 
employ  ed  by  mineralogists,  were  very  indefinite,  and  that  the  perfec- 
tion and  utility  of  tbe  external  description  of  minerals  depended  on 
tbe  complete  definition  and  arrangement  of  the  external  characters. 
This  work  of  Werner  aoon  b-  came  popular  in  Oermaoy,  but  it  waa 
several  years  before  it  became  more  extensively  known.  A  French 
tran»lation,  by  1'icardet,  appeared  in  1790,  and  one  in  English,  by  Mr. 
Weaver,  waa  published  in  Dublin  in  1 805.  In  hia  native  country  it 
appears  to  have  earned  Werner  a  reputation,  for  iu  the  year  following 
ita  publication  (1775;,  we  find  him  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy 
in  the  School  of  Minea  at  Freiberg,  and  inspector  of  tha  minrralogical 
cabinet  at  that  place.    He  held  these  offices  for  seventeen  years. 

In  1760  Werner  published  a  translation  of  Cronatedt'a  Mineralogy, 
with  notes,  and  in  the  following  year  a  catalogue  of  tho  private  col- 
lection of  minerals  of  Papet  d'Obuin.  In  both  thexe  works  be  intro- 
duced his  method  of  distribution  and  description*  of  minerals  accord- 
ing to  hia  terminology,  giving  tho  name  '  Oryctogoosy  '  to  tho  study, 
while  ho  termed  the  knowledge  and  science  of  tbe  positions  of  minerals 
and  forails  in  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  the  classification  of  rocks 
and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  as  to  tbe  period  and  circumstances  of 
their  origin,  '  Gcoguoay.'  Although  in  the  former  department  Werner 
bad  done  gTeat  practical  service,  it  is  iu  connection  with  the  latter 
division,  and  his  theory  of  geology,  that  his  name  must  be  always 
associated. 

In  1767  Werner  published  a  little  work  on  the  classification  of 
rocks,  '  Kuree  Klassifikation  und  Beschreibung  der  verechiedenen 
Gebirgsartou;'  iu  which  he  points  out  the  mineralogioal  distinctions 
of  rocks,  but  the  work  contains  none  of  Werners  theoretical  views 
respecting  formations,  and  the  classification  he  has  given  in  it  waa 
materially  altered  by  him  at  a  subsequent  period.  V  erner  now  pro- 
ceeded to  teach  in  Mb  lectures  the  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the 
primitive  and  other  rocks  by  chemical  precipitation  from  water ;  and  , 
iu  the  same  year,  1767,  from  an  examination  of  the  Erzgsbirgo  (or  , 
Ore-Mountains),  in  Saxouy,  and  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  extended  tbe  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  origin  of 
trap  rocks.  Raspe,  a  German,  had  as  far  back  aa  1768  described  the 
bssalt  of  Hesao  as  of  igneous  origin.  To  Werner's  limited  sphere  of  | 
observation,  his  erroneous  opinions  on  this  and  other  subjects  may  in 
some  measure  bo  attributed.  He  found  the  basaltic  rocks  of  8axony 
and  of  Uease  forming  the  summits  of  the  hills  in  tabular  masses,  and 
not  occurring  in  dykes  and  veins,  or  extending  downwards  into  the 
valleys,  and  henoe  some  of  the  strongest  proofs  by  which  these  rocks 
are  now  universally  admitted  to  bo  of  igneous  origin  were  aleent  in 
the  phenomena  which  came  under  his  actual  observation.  But  many 
oven  o.'  the  appearance*  iu  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Freiberg,  Werner 
s  |  pram  tu  have  overlooked  or  misconstrued.  Thus  within  a  day's 
journey  of  his  school,  tbe  porphyry,  called  by  him  primitive,  has 
been  found  not  only  to  seud  forth  veins  or  dyke*  through  strata  of 
the  coal  formation,  but  to  overlie  them  in  mass.   The  granite  of  the 
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Hnri  mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  chain,  is  now  well  known  to  traverse  and  broach  tbe 
other  bed*,  penetrating  even  into  the  plain  (as  near  Guslar)  ;  and  still 
nearer  Freiberg,  in  tho  Erzgebirge,  tbe  mica-slate  doe*  not  mantle 
round  the  granite,  as  was  supposed,  but  abuts  abruptly  sgaiuat  it. 
(LyelU 

These  views  of  Werner  were  soon  followed  by  tho  promulgation  In 
bis  lectures  of  his  Tbcory  of  Formations,  which,  of  all  that  h-  taught, 
we  are  inclined  to  select  as  bU  greatest  achievement  in  the  scieutc. 
His  ideas  respecting  tbs  division  of  rocks  into  great  da-sea  we  have 
seen  was  not  original,  but  he  was  the  first  to  observe  tbat  "  the  masses 
or  strata  that  constitute  the  surface  of  th«  globe  present  themselves 
ia  groups  or  assemblages,  the  members  of  which  are  generally  associ- 
ated wherever  they  ooo«>r,  and  arc  so  connected  as  to  exhibit  a  certain 
unity  of  character.''    Thesv  ho  termed  '  formations,'  and  taught  that 
"tbe  exterior  of  the  earth  eoOau^s  of  u  scries  of  these  formation*  laid 
over  each  other  in  a  certain  determinate  order.''    This  was  a  must 
startling  announcement  when  we  eonauder  what  a  small  portion  of  the 
globe  had  undergone  a  Geological  exauni nation,  and  that  even  with 
that  which  had  been  examined,  the  aotbort  of  this  bold  theory  bad 
little  practical  acquaintance.    Rut  if  this  fttdlection  increases  our 
surprise,  it  wustalao  increase  our  admiration  fore  tho  rapacity  which 
announced  from  such  small  data  a  troth  which,  ooiuHoted  and  resisted 
at  the  time,  now  receives  the  anient  of  all  geolofaasV.  and  which 
extended  observations  in  all  parts  of  the  _ 
this  magnitude  are,  says  Cuvier,  the  true  cbaracterisMesj  Sat 

Unfortunately  however  but  aa  tbe  natural  consequence  of  hfikpotions 
respecting  basaltic  and  other  rocks,  now  deemed  of  igneous  orTjun,  he 
included  tbe  latter  among  his  sens*  of  constant  universal  forniauk'ns, 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  part  of  tbe  theory  has 
as  effectually  disproved  as  tho  rest  has  beru  confirmed.  Werne 
taught  that  these  formations,  including  his  primitive  rooks,  aa  well  an 
his  fiota  or  secondary  rocks,  were  produced  by  a  series  of  precipita- 
tions and  depositions  formed  in  succession  from  water,  which  ho  sup- 
posed to  have  covered  the  globe,  and,  existing  always  more  or  less 
generally,  contained  the  different  substances  whieh  have  been  produced 
from  them.  In  almost  necessary  connection  with  this  hypothesis  he 
supposed  a  number  of  successive  and  universal  changes  in  tbe  level  of 
the  see,  of  very  great  extent. 

In  November  1791.  Werner  published  bis  'Theory  of  tho  Formatiuti 
of  Veins,'  whioh  he  had  also  taught  for  some  years  previously  ia  his 
lectures.  In  this  work  bo  couteudod  that  veins  were  originally  open 
fissures.  He  accounted  for  the  existence  of  the  fissures  by  suppo-mi; 
mountains  to  have  been  formed  iu  the  manner  above  stated,  uaiu.-ly 
by  deposition  from  the  sea  of  beds  one  above  another,  and  that  the 
mass  of  these  beds  being  at  first  wot,  and  possessed  of  little  tenacity 
the  mountain  yielded  to  iu  weight,  cracked,  and  sunk  down  on  the 
side  where  support  was  wanting;  and  that  as  the  waters  also  which 
assisted  in  giving  them  suppoit,  began  to  lower  their  level,  tho  m*a* 
would  more  readily  yield  to  its  weight,  and  would  fall  to  tho  si.i0 
where  least  resistance  was  opposed.  The  shrinking  of  the  mass  jr. 
drying,  and  tbe  operation  of  earthquakes,  might,  be  supposed,  have 
further  assisted   in   the  production  of  such  rents.     Having  thu 

endeavours*! 
^  introduced  into 

series  of  precipitations  from  water,  which  have  filled.Tn  wholo  oVin 
part,  the  spaces  or  fissures;  that  these  precipitations  entered  by  the 
superior  parts  of  the  rents  which  were  open,  and  were  furnished  I ' 
a  solution  in  water,  generally  chemical,  whieh  covered  the  country  1* 
which  these  rent*  existed.  To  account  for  the  high  degree  of  oryst  i" 
bastion  which  prevails  in  tbe  veins,  he  supposed  that  th->  precipitatj  ,  " 
and  depositions  which  formed  tbem  were  made  with  more  tranquil  re" 
than  those  which  produced  beds  and  formations;  that  mechanic!,3! 
solutions  and  depositions  had  disturbed  tbe  formation  of  reins  m„  i. 
leas  than  of  beds,  and  tbat  the  spaces  in  which  reins  are  founder 
served  for  a  longer  time  the  faculty  of  receiving  and  retain m -  difTor.,.  » 
solutions.   (Playfair. '  Edm.  Review,"  toL  xviil.)  tt  ""Weat 

A  French  translation  of  the  work,  by  D'Aubuisson,  appeared 
Paris  in  1802,  and  an  English  tranalatioo  by  Dr.  Auderaon,  at  lid'** 
burgh  in  1809.  Thia  was  the  last  work  Werner  wrote.  It  u  Baid  l"' 
had  a  most  singular  aversion  to  the  mechanical  act  of  writing,  w)u  u 
he  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  never  to  reply  to  letters,  and  w  I  h 
even  deterred  him  from  reading  them,  least  ho  should  be  tempted'  u 
reply. 

In  1792  he  waa  appointed  CounacUor  (Bergrath)  of  the  mines  r 
Saxony.   Von  Cnarpentier  held  the  situation  of  Captain  general  <  }>^JZ 
baoptmann)  in  the  same  establishment,  and  there  appears  to  baYM 
been  a  feeling  of  rivalry  between  tbe  two  officers,  although  the  labour" 
of  Charpentier  were  principally  confined  to  the  practical  detail*  r 
mining.    In  1795  or  1796  Werner  introduced  into  bis  lectures  tb 
doctrine  of  a  new  class  of  rocks,  to  which,  as  lying  between  the  tiri° 
mitive  and  secondary  or  fldtz,  he  gave  tbe  name  of  '  transition.'  The* 
total  number  of  distinct  formations  or  rucks  of  all  these  classes  to 
which  he  assigned  precise  relative  places,  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
Tbe  establishment  of  the  transition  class  completed  Werner's  labour* 
and  the  promulgation  and  further  illuatiatluo  of  his  views  now 
had  at  this  tim 


accouuted  for  tbe  origin  of  the  fissures,  ho  believed,  and 
to  prove,  tbat  tbs  materials  filling  tho  veins  were  in 
them  from  above,  and  that  the  mass  of  veins  have  beet 
series  of  precipitations  from  Water,  which  have  filW  i 
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WERNER,  FRTEDRICH  LUDWIO. 


throughout  Europe  a*  the  first  geologist  and  minernlogUfc  of  the  day, 
m  l  was  looked  upon  as  tho  fouuilcr  and  author  of  mineralogy  ai  a 
seienc.-.  Ilia  fame  waa  Dot  10  much  acquired  through  bis  writings  aa 
by  meant  of  bia  lectures,  fur  we  bare  seen  that  tome  of  bis  principal 
views  were  only  promulgated  in  tbia  channel.  Ha  was  an  admirable 
lecturer.  One  of  hi.  pupil*  describes  hi.  appearance  iu  1709  aa  very 
remirkablo  and  striking  at  tho  first  interview.  He  waa  middle*ited, 
and  broad  shouldered  ;  hi*  round  and  friendly  countenance  did  not  at 
first  s'ght  promise  much,  but  when  be  began  to  spenk.  bo  at  once 
commanded  the  moat  marked  attention.  His  ojre  was  full  of  fire  and 
anirniiti'in,  bU  voice  from  its  high  tone  waa  sometimes  sharp,  but 
overy  word  was  well-weighed ;  a  cautious  clearness  and  the  moat 
marked  decision  in  the  view*  he  expressed  wero  apparent  in  all  that 
he  sold.  With  nil  thia  there  waa  united  a  good  feeling  which  irreais- 
tibly  won  every  heart.  In  mineralogic*l  investigation*  hi*  discrimiua- 
tion  of  the  most  delicate  distinctions  was  remarkable.  In  recognising 
and  exhibiting  these,  his  wbolo  demeanour  presented  a  combination 
of  earnestness  and  assured  conviction.  Every  single  obscurity  annoyed 
him,  and  be  almost  compelled  bia  bearer*  to  distinguish  with  the 
greatest  possible  certainty  tlie  moat  trivial  variations  in  the  mixture* 
of  colours  occurring  in  minerals,  all  tho  character*  of  which  were 
classified  with  extreme  minutene**,  and  every  instance  of  deviation 
from  his  arrangement  olonged to tbe original lieform cabiuet. 
had eii>va ceaaed to boltl oiSice, waa now added Lord lifougbam. Lord 
Malboaqwfa ii4uiinkli il iuit h«*id tot I>>| naawnder of the reigii. It* 
aieat fanwirtaiit laaaauiaa win Uw amiml municipal reform acta. 
'William IV. died at Wiadaer, aftar » aliort iUnea^ op tbo 
the S"th of June 1 »37. Ho waa aaaeeajed by Qoeaii Vietorik 
W.I.LIAM L OV ORANOB. [Na«s.vo, HousB 0».1 



Brunawick, 



f :f> !ied fals domiiiiona; 



and FuMa naalimid oliaady, on tbe 'J7t . -ober, to do homafe 
to the t'rcMch emperor- Corvei. Dortinun I. and the county of SpifC' l- 
baqj v.ttn iuL'i'rporated in ItuT wita tha kiagdum of Westi'hiiUa and 
tb« irniri;! ilncLy of Uorg. Ktuu t: e duiijRirn reserved to him in the 
ax^t u: till, t!:,;ifedrr»tiuu wcra t.iiv.u p . ■■<_ i-iuu if by Berg and Wur- 
tt'inbiirg ; iUvji ia did uo'. dj to, aud th» other priaoaa of tbe Coofede- 
r.L' iMQ proii.ixsl at Itia-'t to yAj to bim the net aurplua of tbe roTenua. 
W'liiiaui bad gone in tbe mean time with bia consort and family to 
Oawri^ V* aaontloB waa sMdo of biv in tba treaty of TiUit. He 
retaiaad tbo p omaoioa of hia oolatea in the grand-duohy of Waraaw, 
and again lived at Berlin with his family, and doTOtad bimaelf to Ut*> 
rary pnrauita. In the war between Franco Anetria in \S09, 
VVitliaia, with tba friend of bia youth atui coaitaot eompanioo. Page], 



WILLI.^M FRKDEJtlCK I., King of tbn NetberUnda, Qraod-Dnke ' joined tbe army of tbe Archduke Cbarlea as Toluntccra, and fought in 



of Luxiimburgi I'linoe of Orange Nas-wu. w.is born at the Ha)(ue on 
tlifi 21141 of Auguat 1772. HU f«:hcr, Willijim V,, prino* of (Jraut-O 
N»'.»au, hereditary stadthohler, \ra» dcscetidixl frmu .Julm Ibeyouugeat 
bnlb'^rof tbrt i.;rt»t WiUiatn I "f Oraiup, and dind ut Hruoitwick, 
Aprd HiJt gniii iiuti.er WiUiani IV'., the firat iiereisitary »laiit- 

bolder uf the Liiited .Neiherland.i (from 1713, who died iu 17. ill, hud 
ro-uuitdd tbe poaae»>iuua of the foMr branehea of the line of N<uu»u — 

OthM, HMmmt. Smpm. «Bd OUkato'ft bW braoob, tii^t 
of Dfeto Bia noltar wai fndariao Bophlo wi|liel«iiia, dauflhtac 
of Priooa Augnttoa William of Pruaaio. in 178!^ be aade ft jewsey 
to Oemwny, and paaaed aorae time at the court of hia molo Fndwiec 

Witliam L llo afterwards atudied for a tiuie at Leydan. 

After bia marriA^-e, ou tbe lat of October 1791. to Fiodoiko Louisa 
Wilb-Iitiiim, d iu-'iittir of IV^di rick \ViIU.^ra of Prussia, be, in con- 
juiu t ou With i-i-t br Ihi r FiBderick, sulis^nueiiily tlisitiUjjuiiilied iis a 
geU'ral, ellfuted cousi itrubla improvetui'siti in tba 1 >!itt;U uruiy ; but 
liiiiny impL-iiiUjf ijt.-» w^n* i iimanf-.l t'v mt' ru'il lii-i/iuttous — the 
patriots, who tx»»i been put duwu io 17.''7 by a Prug/iiau force, accri-tly 
totrigiiing against the boiMa of Orange, Souie of them bad taken 
fefufe io France, and on tbe 1st of Vebruaiy 1783 tbe National Con- 
Tantion doelarad «w ogiiMt «be atadtfaoldin fioplag^ irilh too 
Msislnaosof the patrioto, to obtain pea ee eaioo o< tho neh owwlneao of 



I patrioto, 

lioDandt Jiumouriez conquered Dutch Brabant, which wa« bowevor 
reooTorad by the bere<1itary prince, who waa oummnndiTin cbiuf of tho 
DuCrh amiy, vrhi<:h waa joined by a body uf the allivs after tbe victory 
of Netrwiodvn. This victory bad been gained over Dumourirz on tho 
ISth of Miirch, by tho .\u«tri.iu flfld trmr hal tho Prioai of CoburK. 
The h^redtt iiy priueo llu n biu'-.crc<l tbi> Kn'm h aniiy of tbo nortn 
from p«nrtriitiiiK ititu Wtal FUudcr* ; but ou tho 13'.h of September 
ho was attaoLed in his |>oiutiou between >!r:i.n) and Wrrwiclc with 
0T«rwbeln)ji4g force, and obltgetl to retreat t«iiind tbe Schelde. Soon 
alter this tbo ha(roditM7fimoto«4LaBdioci«a,Md tbM,Mtba bead 
of * DiitA sod Aoalrias Brmy, drofo too enemy beyond tlw Sombre ; 
butintbomaotbattleof the 16th of June 179 >, the IVeach baring 
taken Charlorai by storm ami defeated tbe prince's left wing at Fl«araa, 
he WM again obliired by tliR directioiia of ihe Prince of Coburig to 
rrtreat. Tho AunriiiiiiH rutri lUvl lieforn Pirbesrni and .lourdan bebiud 
'bi'Mrnw; and tha hindit iry prime, nith bis waakcnrd army, tia'l 
no i.lt<-rniitlTc but tr> i-ivcr ti r- r<-|i -lili. in connection with the iiriijy 
of til. Dr.ke of York. But the fortrrsfes iVdl, and the frost «ii\blod tba 
etii-iiiy to ; asu the Waal ou the icr, so lint I';i'hi.v'ru ■ ntrml L'rrccht 
on tho 17th of January 1795. Tho party of the patriot* favoured the 
•BamXiOndtoottadtholder waa unable to eatro the repoblic^ forsakan 
by ita allies. Bis aooa bad rerigned their eommanda on tbo Idth of 
January, and WiUiaa V.. wito Ua fborilr Md ft Cnr bitbfbl iUoodii. 
ornbarkcl at ScbeveniDgeo OB tlio IStb sad IMh Ibr Ijadtftd, vlieta 
tho (Milaoe of Uamptoii Court was aligned trill M Us rsstdeooak His 
two SODS r' tunied to tbe CouMuent to ani ft body of Dttteh emi* 
graotis at tbe expcn«e nf Ivsclajxi, which however wa^ diapena4 agsia 
after tbn peace of Prinro Krvdrriok then rnt«re<l too AftStdaa 

iervio*. and died at IViua oo th« t'>tb of Jiittujtry 171'9. 

The hereditary priaoe then wont with hi* fntnily to IVrlin, when< he 
OXpeetrd a favourable change iu bia poeiliou froiu tho dipluui*tic 
taflvaaso of tbo IVnssian court, then in alliam*; with KnuK^r, Ho 
attalas in tbe vicinity of Poaen and is SUeMa, fti^ wh<p 



tht" battli- of VVagram. He then r'turncil to Ivrliri, aud in 1314 
obt»ini"d tho rank of Austri lu l'i<dd-mar»hjil. MtMntiiiii', especially 
afu'r the battle i f Lripz'g lu 1M3, iuUwvutial luiu sucb as Hog*Diiar|^ 
V. d. Duvn, Linibwrg-.Stiruui. Hoop, I'licI, Jonge, and otbvra, WSOO 
pxertmg themtclvea at Aiuitcrdam, the Ua^ut.'. Uu'.tcrdam, Zw,>Ila^ 
and other places, to effect tba reatoration of the boose of Orange. 
Williaui was at that time in England to concert measures with tho 
Bj-itisb governmeut for tlia roforti of 4l|0 NotonlMido Wboft «Im 
Tictora at Leipzi>; approaobod too ftwUm ol SoQilid the inbiblllwH 
of Amsterdam roae ou tbe 1 Sth and Jfith of Nore^iber, and on the 
17tb the Uague declared for the prioco. 

I'ho inturrection uf Holland created o eenaotion of alarm io Paris, 
while the ailiea hailed it v, ith joy, aa an eameet of further anoeaae. 
Whsu L'^ptMD AVautior waa aoot from th» Hague to thp hea.i qunrwre 
of the !dlie4 at l-'nukturt, be met at Muuich, ou thi; ".::;iid of iV r.au.i- 
t«r, tbe l'rii'.-»ian t;('n«r&l Rnluw, who i«inn iiifortued of wtmt h'kd 
piunfil iLi lluli.aiil, . /la.'i Vi'd tiiii: 1 1. _:j-ii:n-i tiou wuuld be as ad-.an- 
ta^euua to the aiiieit aa a auooiHutful CJiinpiugn. Aa soon an \VuLiam 
learnt wh»t bad paaaed, be emb'irked on Ibe IJSth of Novemlier, and 
lanutid at Sobeveoingen on the 2dih. Ho WM taeaivcd with aoclamo- 
tfam to too MOfla of tto Basoo toft Mto, md «a to* and of 
DtoomMr ol Amaterta*, wbon Kafopir Midfleboltoii, tbo omninir 
sioriera of tbe provisional government, bad iaaoed on tbo lat at 
Decrmlier a proclamation, nnnouocing ** Holland ia free," aad 
" Willimn 1. tho Rororeign prince of tbit free country." Tho prinee 
grat'ifnily asMnted, and di cUrvd that a constitution muat guarantee 
th« ri,d)ts und libeHies of tho piopio, and secure them against all 
encroach uu-uts. Tw«'uty-thr«'e furtni^isds -.vi ro t'l'.i in t.-ij han<!« of 
the Fn'iicH, wlio wero cnoimpcd near Utrecht ; hut tho arruy of t^e 
Allifj, Mill tlni volnntpcr*. who were ceiled to arras, occupied the 
eouotry. WiUiam has ton od tbe arming uf the people, and appointed 
a cooumitoB to diftw «p ft oftoatitaton, which wai accepted on the 
of Vofob 1814 bgr tbo dopvtiai of the people, and then sworn to 
by the princft Bo had alraaidy taken poaaeaaion of hia boredit«y 
dominions in Germany, before toa end of 1819; bereopon tbe oengreai , 
at Vienna d«ci<Icd that Belginw ond Liege, together with tbe Seven 
United Provinci^s, should be formed into one kingdom ; and oo tbe 
Itilh of March I HI 5 th« princo wa>i proclniined at tbo Hague aa Ring 
nl tbe Npthcrlandn and Inikaof L::xi.mbnr^. But be was obliged to 
iji do U> rru"iii his In-rcdjtary pi>8«ci!aio!s» in Ueriiniiiy for Luxemburg 
which ufier the 2.1u<X of Muy lsl5 felnL^v d to I'li- ijnrman Confede- 
raliuu, and which be now ranted in May to the rauk uf « graod-iluchy. 

Tbe union of ao many prorincea — tho inhahitiuita uf which, :hiii±,;a 
of tbo same orij^in, dilTered very uuoh io mauncra, cuatuu^a, uud 
nligioni dootrinaa— nadanohaftnift ttoooDatitalioftifaeaaeary. A 
oommiisiea, ooosiiting of aa equoi aiunber ol Dftlob lad Belgian^ 
ma appointed to make such changes as wero rsMlflto thft 
itiag bad approvcil of tbia draft of a oonatitutioa. tt laid bifiiM 
the Sfatestv onnil atsd lieputiee from tbo aoutbem proviocea, sftA 
fiuallv ]irirrla.iji< d ou t)»- 2iith of August. In 1614 ib« king foundsd 
the ndlii.iry or :er of William, and ia I'i'tH, aft<ir thf b»ttl.% ol Water- 
loo, the clvi] order of the BvIkIsu Lion, and on the 1 i t id J mo 1 Slrj no 
•idtiH tbn Holy AlUanoo. Ho r.-^iiled ult^'rns'.ciy ut TrusMils and the 
H ^iic 1)11 iM^irili.;.:" >!,iy 1 Sit) a Du;.:b nil 1,'r Admiral Van 

tint Capeilen, juiued the i^ritiah fleet, iuu]«r Lor4 i^moothf ia the 
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WILLL&M OF NEWBUHT. 



«ilh 4k» kwg rwidMak af lU M«rt tt Bran 



B«y of A)iri«ni. »nrt eoin polled Ihe dey to conelude a Imty, by one 
article of whur.i k.l ( lir »tiun •luves were to be restored to liberty. 

Id tl.v ri >r of thx kingdom & want of hartDOOy between tlie 
lobkbitAhtK uia;ii[' ated iUelf on urTrrnl mcaMoM, wbieb, but for tbe 
moderation and brnineM of tbe kilK-, liogtit even then bare led to 
••rioai dlMeoiiona. The aobouixitd iDflueitce of tbe RonMn Cetholio 

tb* mutaal •tenioii 

kwg reeidmek ti Hm M«rt ■! Bmattei divWeM fa th« 

pruTlncee between the MvndM of the old repnlilieaa tyitein 
I of ihe uew or mooarehieal eyitoni— ell tcodfd u> (iroduoe 
di icon tent, wliioh wm kepi within bound i only by oou6detioe in thn 
ohanM<er of tbe kinf, ittid the mild conciliatory priodplee of lii^ 
gOTeratnent. In (h« forvl^u rrlalinD* tho goveramrnt, in tbe laaiii, 
followed tbe Briii«l Tne m»rri»ge of tho I'nuce of Urmi^o 

to tbe Or»nd-l)iicli«o8 Anne of Hu'«ui iuiprovtd tho onnoction with 
that emptrc, but tiibMiquMily weakened the interest tnk>'h 1 y l in^Kn'i 
In tbe aOaiiBo: ti.e Netb«riaiade> Sotne dtfleteuce* liu'l ari^eu witL 
PniMia. with wbicb kingdon mtttmm Ulan was however oauaed by 
tba maiTiaiie of I'riace FwdiriA totbt Priaoew Looiia, daugbtar of 
«IM Kiaf al PN«K «ii (U Sli* or Iby 18M. 

The wiloa wiih BMkad and Taitoaa tmauuM «mttH with 
foreign powera had gifaa an aztraordlnary linpulte to tbe mauu- 
faeturea and eomnMiaearilileiiiDi, ee{>eci«lly of tbe citiea of Antwerp 
and Gbrut; hut tbe KOTcramtDt cuuld iiotauci'e«d in blending tba 
Uutob and U^lgiutDi iulu '^uo nation. 'I bnr uiutoal averaiuii was 
Ioanife^t<>d with great acritn iiiy in tbe otiurcb, in tbe ariny, and even 
iu tbe oAix nibUea of the U .i^'i i.iiit.raL Tbe intolerauoe of tbe Kuinau 
Catholif oil rrv, fucourai'i i I y ihe popi-, wLo even cioomoiUDicatpd 
the Jau»eiii»L i iih.i|:« u: C'r^'ct, ll inriiiiij, bij'I 1 ii'vrv.ier, who ImJ 
taken tbu oatb u( alli-giauce to tbo kiUR, and the probibiUun oi thn 
Wmob buiguaga in ail jndidal pcoeaadingib mated graak iifitati< >n in 
tba aoatbara proviaea* {ao tbat it tma nnnd nacaiaary to audify it in 
aafaaal yolnta) ; mi biiidtt tiMta Ispof taat diSerencca laapaatlDg 
rriigioa and tennaMk thara iMia iaaaral fl na nc ial poiota is which tb* 



wUch, 
tbe 



rriigioa and tenfttaga^ than iMia aaaaral fl na nc ial poiota 
interaita of tba nortbini and eoathrm provinoaa olaahadi I 
notoitbatauding M*eial v«ty beuoAcial ineaiurai^ aould ait 

fioiU Mparaiiun of tbe two part* of tho kingdom. 

Thn iiuiun of Bttlgiaro and lli.lliuid bad aubaUted for flfleaa year*. 
The July revolution of 1S30 in KnuK:<- reTi»e<l tlu» cbl inutinou* v''''e I 
ol' the b*:l^'iiii'. Li"i>is uMi a rii.ii g uf tbe pii)! .lair ui I'r-.i-». U, in '.i, ■ 
^6tb of Au^^iu! Isl5", ci nimfiici-H tbo revolution abich k^jmriiU'd tbe ; 
nortbirn snd tt." FnuthniD [roTM rji lo cuuiequeavii of a aeLond 
inaurrictiou in lirusavis, ciu the Uoih iiud 2t!tU of ij«plewbar, cooAiota 
■raaa batwaaii the (ioou t a aa p a , aauiuanded by Frinoa ft ada ri a kt wd 
ttw anaad teauigenta, eanaaawlad by foreign offleara, whkk aadM 1b 
tba laKaat af tha OaAah. MaaatiaM tbe king, y leldiag te lha daalM 
•f ■ Balgian dafwitaliaa af lha SOth of Augaat. had aaaamhlad tha 
MiliMeueral at the Uagua on the 13th of iiepteinber to diacuaa witli 
tbaaa wa qnr^tion of a arparate adininiatratlon, and an alteration uf 
th<i fundaiuuiital law, Tba two chainbern wore in fa»atir of it, but tho 
inKur^fiita oontendrd for a total tYpamtiiiu, wbiob alTMily rxiot'-tl in 
fiicL, wlien tbe live power*, Grnit I'Titniti, KmnM, Aunlria, Kiir«ii», 
lujil Trijaiia, itupoaod a cea»atioti uf arms i n Imili n«ti.]n-, ii:iil b_v tli.. 
prutoool of tbe 4th of NuTeOibar X^iil recngtii>e<i tbe itoinpeiicjentrv 
of Belgium. King William proteetwl, on tbo VJtb of July 1831, 
•gaiaat tha •tKhtoaa artioiaa pnaeoted hf th« great powat«t partieii- 
iMto MriBit that »hiah paaalahia tha fnadaB aC tha flahald. 
g5aMiri5ih tathtlMa. wnJwd to haat laaawaa to anna. Oa 
tho Sad of AagUOt the Prince of Orange, at tlia heed of TO.OOO men, 
onaaad tho Bl^^lia frontier ; l\m>bout and other placea were taken ; 
oaa Belgian army waa defeated near Uaaaelt on the 8th of Aogiut, and 
agaia near Lonvain on tbe 1 0th; but a French army advanced by 
forced marabas, and thn Kugliah and French ambaaaadora at the court 
of liniiacla Dpgoi-,:.iic i iin .iri;jmtii », according to which the Prinoe of 
Orange evacuitU' I Louvaig un tiir 1 Hh, and bia army retired lo ita 
poaitiun beforfl tiin war. A Ircu'.y iti t uni.i y-fun r iirt.eli-« \mui tlien 
propo«»d by tbe I^ondon Cunfereuco, which waa accedvd to by Helgluni, 
but rojootad by King Williain. Rimbm, Prtnaia, ud Aoatm likawiae 
wiahed aoaa artiolaa aa&vowahla to Holland to ba modiflad, bat 

ahipa, and tbe citadel of Antwerp waa taken on tbo 21th of Deeember 
J8<3, after a memorable aiage by a n«nch army of 70,00U men. Tbia 
did not immediately lead to peace between Holland and Relgitun, 
but a au^peusion uf arma waa affected on the 21*t of May ll'Si. 

Tba Loudon CouKrance reauufd ita difficult taak ; many importAOt 
quLKtmua reniained to bo aettlcd : a weariiome aariea of protocols 
ensu. -i ; Wilii»m did hi* utmost to de'-ay tbo coucluaion of three nego- 
ciatioij-, ill b*i]ii-i* ul t-^imc turn in iiia fivunr. iki'.d tiuit'Utiea between 
Holland and Bil^^iuiu wuie un the uve uf rtoummencing at tbo end of 
lli&b, and were prevented only ^ tha ramaoatianaaaaf tha CaofcraBaa. 



waa great eicitement In the Dotoh CbMnbeM In 1S39. Th«»T hoped 
for favourable titnuicinl lows and judidoua r<>furiii» ; irmlca i I'f which 
propo»al,< wtTP lai'l before them for ft toaa of fifty-six milliona of 
floriiia. Til" li.na wm i(< ected on the SOth of DrOMnber, and tho 
budget on Ihr 'iJrd ; a loan of only ail million* wm granted, and tbu 
budget voted for aix montba only. At the next meeting of the State*- 
Oancnl, in Marab lUO, tha king oautad aeretal modidad project of 
fakw to tolildhalMM thani Ih taa m awat «r which *o«lvU list wm 
ftndaftaMaflBaa had • hair of tattoo ; aad hwatftadtad to vota 
tbe badgat for two yean only laataad of ten aa hUharto. But aot- 
witbatandbig thh andeavoar of tbe government to aatbiy tta pao|ila, 
the <1iK'<oDUut with the king and tbe minittera increased. Tbe king'a 
) i-ai jti for the Counteaa Henriette d'OuUremont, a Homan Catholio 
lady, i;x< ite<l the uenerjl iridietialioij of the |>eoplo, ao tb»t he d<;ct*red 
on the 2Jtb uf .Mftivh tluit l.e renounced hii jriijictt-d uuinu 

with her. This aifair, r.i .i !' i- di-r vtry of an exKnsivo lon-ij iriK j in 
1"-U'i!iii , in wbieb tlir l>i.-.cK ,i][)-.ii.d t^ 1-e conci riiiMl, /md tm illy 
the buancial diflieultiaii of the B>ttto, induced the king Kolniiiijiy to 
it on tbe 7th of October, 1940, into thn hii:i<!« of 
IL Under Iha name of Coout of Naaaau, with an im- 
uaoao private foitnna, ha flaad hit raildaaeo at Bntfak wfeoio, on tho 
17th of Febrtiaiy 1S41, bo Boniad tha CtonntaM dTOoilNaoat, nd 
diad an tho fib of KofOBhir Mil. Hb Ml U* taqto pNfarlr to 
hia fbmUy, hatidat a gift Of toa ttUUoaa af fotlha to tfaoOatch 
treaaury. 

WllJ l.Ol II. (KKKDERICK GEOROB LOiHS), Kitig of tbe 
Netherlaniiit nnd Or.ind I)uko of Laiemburg, waa bom on Deccnibcr 0, 
an 1 uiidor thn caro of hia father waa educated in tho military 
acadxDiy at Berlin, comj lctii g hia education in the U'livmify of 
Oxford, wh«iro hn ahoWL-d much talent. Ho (•[I'.r-c.l tlie military 
arrviua early, icrving hui fint campaign with the Kogliab army la 
Spain, aid fa Mil aeoepted the rank of lientaaaat^olonal fa tho 
Sranlah aarrloik Wt eooiage and aetivity procoNd fain tha aataau of 
tba Dnke of Wellington, who nodo Um Ua oMt ila ramp At tha 
alega of Ciudad Kodrigo be waa tawag tha ftnaioat te tha atonafag 
party, and at that of Badajuc he eoten^d at tbe brad of an EngHhh 
column, whoae retreat be had checked. He alio di«tiugalihed hinulf 
at the battle of Kulaumnc-a. and on other 0C'i.-a><iorL«, for which he waa 
promoted to L.e a.ilB ds- iii'ip to tb« king of Oteat Britain. When in 
Ihlt bin father waa rtatoreo to hi,-! kinedom, thi» Urlginn* rooeived him 
i-'liniiy :.s their future aiiverr:i;ii. ]•) 1 ^ K'l hn commauHed thv army 
uf tbL> N«th«rlaiid«, and di»p.ajed bravery iiml iniliury skill in tha 
battle of (jnatra Braa, and in that of Watrrloo, it " .i h he headed 
hia troopa, and waa wouadad In tha ahoulder. Uc hia reoovery ho 
fa XMf^ aad here waa mada tho propoaal of 
~~ ~ ' ' England, which howevar failed. 



hia troopa, a 
aMiadoa tho 



At laogth, indttoad ahiad* br bia finaaefel amfaonaanaaafa, Wilfani 
lOfo way. aad, on tha tth of Fabcaaqr INH, 4|aodthotinatr< 



to bia diaadvaataaa; and Iho dotoitho traalywna 

I on the 10th of April 1639, by tha plaaipotontiariea of the 
Vatharianda and Belgittm, aad of the five great puwen. 
BMilMMgh Uullaad waa aatrwhoUf aapwatad hoai Balgiaaif than 



h in aoiBii it lo oold, tha prfaoo vao anwiiiug to brcomo an Bogliah 
aabjaet oolf, oaaa if tha tat; and ha ahortly aftorwaida marriad 
Anna Panlowna, tba liatorof tba emperor Alexandarof Rnaiia. On tha 

breaking out of tbe revolution in Belgium In 1830, hawpaired flrat t» 
Antwrrp and then to Hruaaets, wbore bia appearssco made a great 
impreaaion. but bii eudravonra at a rrconcdiation failed, and at 
l»n»!tb, ov»!r»te(.ptn(? hin r«mmiaaion, ou October 18 he reco^nine l tha 
iij.ifpi-ndeiice of I'-flgiiir:], for which bia father immediately LM.ii.ic red 
huu, aua be withdrew to Koglaod, whither he brooiiht bin two eld<«t 
aona to ba aducatvd. In tbe following year bowwar be waa recal eel to 
tha eomoond of tha anny of Holland in the abort war agaiuat Belgiuui, 
fa whiah ha wao al flaA afalo d aafc hat mo al laagih oosfeilod 
teioteoattythoaimodtolataaB t l o Bof Iwaofc HoattaAoaaMolatad 
to tha maaaiaiid of tba army of obaerftttDB oa tha Mffm Bontlir. 
On tha raaigaation of hit father, on Oetohar 7, IMO. ha aaeooodid to 
the govaroment, in which he ahowed great rrgard to eoonony, and a 
deairo to promote financial improveineuta, but oppoaed all oonatita- 
tional reforms. Ou the breakiue out of thfi rtrvoliitioimry atorm, 
which aprtad «o wi iely through Kumjn in ) >>IH, In- w.^i forced to con* 
a*ut to eit«n»i»e ehttrig»-a. whidi prub*bly might Ikito b.-en aroidod 
by Bmaller <• iiicer- ifitM imidtf <■ rlier. He did not howL-r^T liva 100(10 
witueaa the effect of tbo nltcratinua, aa he diad on Mnrch 17, 1849. 

•WILLIAM IIL (AliKXANDKR PAUL FREDERICK LOQIS), 
tha aan of tha praaading, the preaant king of tba Netherknda, wao 
haia an Fabraary 19, 1SI7. Oa Uoaootaaion to tbe tbroao ho hMod 
Umaolf Involvad to dilHealttaa flrom tho political paf^ oa < i tu>maHt 
then etiatiog. Ha eboae a mini.iry from what waa called the Ubanl 
oppoaitiuu, and aa faraa i<o>i><;iil>' [ rouioted economy in the finaaaaa. 
Whvn the pretensiona of the popifli p^^ty bad produoed a great 
agitation in l^b3, and became io BtroD~ n.^ t j c mpel a liberal mintitry 
to ri si^ti, b»ciin»e not »utBci«ntly vigorona in their mesauret a^ainat 
Kiinj^n Cu-.ti U iam. thv king wiaely confined bimaelf within tha 
lu;iiti5 of the Louststuti -in. Ho chan:;ed hia minUtry in c'-»tii;iliani'e 
wir.h tlio dp-iro ijf tiio r^'jire-f^iilativ * ; .-liitl n phnjt tiiue ';.:u;.^:Ut 
calmer feeliuga and renewed peace. \V lUiam luai riej a dau{;htcr of 
thakingafWititMahaif falM9.aadbMaavaaiehiMr«& ldorr,J 
WILLIAM of XALME8BURT. [MAunaanaY, Wnmv ov.] 
WILLUM af MBWBDRT (in Utin, aultalmoa Vattbcigrtih) li 
aald to havo baaa bom at Bridlington, in 1196, aad to ham bMB 
proptf^ oallad William Little, whmce ba aomatinat 
hinaalf Farvua, or Petit. Hia common name bo daiifod 
of Xowhaiy fa YorhahiN, of whiA ho wm • \ 
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WILLIAM OF WYKKHAM. 



UnLUAXS. DANIEL. DJX 



Nothing CD lire ii known of hia iMnooal biatory, «soepi tb&t bo i» mid 
to hiTG b'-OU a diatppoiotrd oadidito Citr tti* biabopcio of St. A»ph 
OQ Uw dwlh of QmtSnj oCHooaMyth in UMt, ud that be •?{>••(• to 
bsvo diad ftbook im Ifato kDomaa tb* mtbar of kCkroaide of 
I dom to fiM TMT llM.aiMl U wriitM m better 
DD. It WM tnt printed at Antwerp, in 
ISoMb In IM7| wdar tba titlo of 'Ouliolmi Neubri«reu>iis Hrmiu 
ADglieanim Li^ V.* Tba aubaatiueot e«!ition» we, 'Oulnluius Xrn- 
bri((en<ia de Bebua AnglkU, cum noil* J. Pk-irdi,' ParU, :vo, lolD; 
anil 'Oulieliui NeubriKcinU Uiatocia aire Cbroiiir* K<'rum Ai ;.-U&iniDi, 
Libr a qu;i;.i>iei, a c^.licu MA parvaUl.'to iu llibliottieca Tu.juuL' St' 
briKlit, bar. . Htuilio atquo lodiutria Tb. Heumii, qui ei pra;t«r Jo«ii. 
I'icardi annotiiiouw, tic ... . nam •djoett,' Ozoo., 8 Tota. Svo., 17IS. 
A more accunuo cditiuu u tbat publiabed by tba Kaeli^b UUtoricBl 
8wklr«ilW. ia»w »>»ift— Jwtheowol Mr. U. a Uaniltuo. 
vaLlAMorwrUBUUI. JWinBAi(,Wiiui]iw.} 
.WILLIAMS, SIR CHABW BANBURY. ««a bom in 1709, and 
wm tba 1 1> I ril >toa «f f dn HnlMiy, Eaq., • Soutb 8«a Dir<^tor. The 
DKDoof WiUiama wu aaaumed in purstunoo of tba diiactkms «f ike 
will of bia godfather, Cbarlea Willioma, Eaq., ot Caarlooo. He uai 
aducatad at Eton; after laaring acbool, ho weot abroari for kocuu tima, i 
and aftrr bia return from forriKn u&:>A m.irni J, in 17^3, Ijidjr 
Francca Cooingsby, daughter of Tbomaa, earl of L'^nii)gal>y. Th» 
year al*. r liin iiiurrliiga he became member of parliauiimt for tb» 
county of Monmouth, In parliaiuent ba ateadily aupporUrd Sir UoUert 
WalpoUb but took so pcMDiamt part m m apadtiK Ho gan tbe 
■tjuMtar howwar a motooffaotito aaaiatanoa thaa that of apaaebaa, by 
fi«|Mut (olUiaal ballad^ wbieh bo oonpoaod with mneh aUll, and 
to wWih M owaa a gicat part of bia rapatation. In 1739 ba waa 
appoioMd Mnaaatar of tb« luaiioea ; in 1746 he wa* msdo a knight of 
the Ba(h»aM waa aent aa envoy to Dreaden. In 17-1^ be •ucoreded 
Mr. Lagga aa miniater pleoipotaotiary at L'.>':l :i, but in !TM lie 
returonl agiiin U> Drerden. He acijuiltad hiz.nu li' lo >.tj< ><' d |ibjiiixUt; 
employmentu greatly io th« aatulactiun of hii cLiiplojcr-. ami tbuwcd ;i 
dihgt'Dce ami nguiariiy Ui bu-iULia wbicL envyn^'-i tbi/tio wbo bftl 
kouwD biin uiily >u u Luau ui° fiuiiiou and a wit of pnvate circUa. Ua 
kKU'. from I >r<»deu uu a vury important miaaioo to St. Petanbuiig, 
which had for ita object to en^^fife tbe ampiaaa of Kuaaia in a tripla 

MO ^aioat FtaM*. Hiaarataflbrtaat 

_ ware attended with wm a ita bla a u eea w, bat tha nago- 
dtfanutaly failed, auti ita fiulura operated aeveraly on Sir 
GL B. mUiania' luiud uud lit:.iUb. lie left St. Fateraburg iu 1757, in 
a bad itate of health, and with hia mind in •oma degiaa aSectod. 
When ba arrived iu KnglanJ he waa quite innna. He died on tho 
2nd of November, IT^tf. He left two daughter*, tho rider of whom 
married William Anna, foartb earl of Eaaez, lu.il tbf yuungartba Hon. 
Robert Boyle Walsinghani. a youogt r 6on uf ti.<' Ur -i. VaH of ShannOD. 

Wir CbarJoa Ilauhury WiUi.uus ii kuov.y t i nlitab, y an a ftxrt by hla 
OUca{r.£uio, 177^^ Uia prmcipal fame dumw hia life waa derived 
flmt Ua politioal aquiba, whiob an of • aiif ariht aadar af 
MdhiataleDtoforoonvanatiaa. Hawaitha' " 
Wdpek^ HeniT Fat. the Drat Lord Holland, and Ua btoChir Stapbea 
Fez. tlie flnt Lord Debaatar. He ia tbe author of » pa^ ia the 
'World,' Mo. 37, which deachbea with ranch htimour tha uuaeries of a 
(r««t lady'a dependent com; aniuu. 

WILLIAMS, LJ.\MKL, D.D., a Protestant IHssenting miuiiler of 
tbe Presbyterian denoiuiiiation, waa bom at Urcxij&m, in Dml i>;b- 
aliire, in tl^e year \6H. The di>advaotagea of hia early i.>ducatiuu were 
ciiiuiiturau i by thu natural cutrfiy uf bia mind, and by hia diJi;;euce. 
He waa oce of the hrat of the new gcnoraiion wuo entrred the 
Cbriatiao miniatfy after tbe ejaotioo of the Noooonformiata iu 1662; 
and at the aga of oioetarn be waa r«(nlar)y admitted aa a praecbar. 
Bia firat yeara in tbe nimaUr wan faiaad to paaaahtog to awmil 
parte of England, though tbe tfmea were m inieajtlad the* ttica Wm 
little ptoapeot of bia ooutiouiug bia labour* without haaaid. Am, bk 
tboaa daya, more rrligioua liberty waa granted by the govemment IB 
Ireland than in knglaod, Mr. Williama rapairvd to the aktar^oontry, 
and unexpectedly received an invitation to become chaplain to the 
Counttsa of Meatb, which ba accepted. Somo tiue aftiirwardi he waa 
aettled over a raapectable oougre^ation lu Woud atreet, Dublin. Hrrv 
ht) ttiiuained nearly twenty yeum, and tUb li bia Btaticm with greitt 
crtil-'., b-tiiig at the hanje tuiie muih respect., i; y tb iriab i'roteauujta 
in general. Uuriog hi* reaidence m lJublui, ho inmnad a lady of an 
bonoureble family, with a oonaiderabla fortnoe, 

Tomurda the cloee of the reign of Jamaa IL, hia wanu oppoeitioo to 
Boaaaiuaia ampaaad Ma to aooia danger: aad be eooaaqnantly oame 
to Kaglapd to IMYtUidarttlid is Lonaoa. On ooeaaion of tbe pro- 
aoial ef an addraw npon tbe king'a diapennng with tba penal Uwi, 
Vr. WUIiama Atnlj took hia atand vrith the oppoaition ; and bia yiawa 
of tha qtiaation prevailed in the coofcrence of diaaenting miuiaten. 
H« now became the patron of tboae Iriab Protcatanta who fled to 
Knglaiid from tbe violence of Tyrcountil ; tuaiating theui tiiuacslf, and 
proturinit far tbam tbe ayni[Mtljy ami ii 1 of tbe public, Hu it-^ iifj i 
greatly iu tbo KcvoluUou of \tj^>^ , and nai often oooaulted on Inali 
aflair* by King William. Iu 17C'0 bo went to Ireland on hia own 
iwmte buaiutaa, aad to viait bia frianda, by whom be waa warmly 
noaived. Before the period el thia viait be had aattledaa a paator to 
Hand AUay, Biihntiagiti atrtit. Hanbaeaiiittomdtonnty-aeveayeML 



rote nia uoapei l nito ouue^i ana « wuimea. ju. 
b having ohaigad tbia work with apn ini a ni a m , an appeal 
Ii both ri.laeto Dr. BtilliaglUwfc thaa BtibMot Wamtoir, 
Xdwaida of Oxford, both than laamadTpanaM hatog 



He vraa highly Mliimid bj Mr. Riehard Baxter, 
1691, Br. WIUkM mm obmn to aneeaed hint at the Matcbaatif 
r n iitiira at Ttonm* TItll TIm Aotioooian eootrovany oreatad partiea 
among tk« Dlaaentera eonneoted with tbia laatnra, aad Mr. WlUiacaa 
rendered Umaelf oboozioua to tboee who advoeattd tlia taneta of Dr. 
Crtap, the avowed champion of the Antinomian doctrinea. A aeoeeaioa 
took place, and another l ueaHay leet .io wja c4tjtli-be<l at Saltora' 
ilalL On tbia occaaioa, Dr. Batua, Mr. Howe, aud Mr. AUo|i. who 
had been amooi; tho lectureia at Pinnera' Hall, rotire.l with iSIr. 
WilUama, When Dr. Criap'a worka ware reprinted, Mr. W'llhauia, by 
requeat, wrote hia ' Ooapal Truth Suta<.l aad Vindicated.' Mr. 
Stupben Lob 
waa made oa I 

and to Or. Xdwarda of Oxford, 
regarded n aaitaia to that oantraeamt aad thay both 
Mr. WiUiana af tha ohaiga. In Ua af Diaoetd; wharito to 

deoioDttiated tliak ao doctrinal oontroverey remaina betareen the 
Preabytariaa and Congregational MininUra fit to ju^•tify longer divi- 
aiona,' he diatinetly atatet the opinion of tba 'Orthu<iux, the ^einian, 
ami the Antinomian' on th^i do^tnue of tlie 'aalin/A turn nl Chn»t,' 
aud he adherea to tbe views of tbe lirat. Su great waa the heat tx<(-a- 
aioued by tbe Antinomian oontroreray, tbat w» are informed tbat Mr 
Williama'a «neniie«, being foiled iii impugnuig bia opiniooa, eodaavourttd 
t<j uiiarepreaent hia character by arraigning hia morale. So com- 
pletoly however did be triumph over the chaigra brought againat biin, 
tbat, after apeadiag eight waAa ever the affair, the coaimitteeof 
diaaeoting niinialera ia aad aboot tha eity, reported to iisty of thair 
body, who met April 8tb, 1695, " That it ia the unanimoua opinion of 
the united miniatara tbat Mr. Williama ia entirely cloar and iooocent 
of all tbat waa laid to hia obarga." Uia « hole conduct throughout 
tbia painful trial appeera muda to have increaaed tbe attachment of 
hia cuii^rrgation. as well aa bia genei-al eetioiatioo by the pobUo. 
Htviij^; bpt-u u.i>v fLir»ijiue tiuia a widower, .Mi, W i,baiui Lnurried Hn. 
liuckateod, a widow lady uf groat extx-Ui ULU,', &tid witu a 'j'^utiJerable 



Diligent aa waa Mr. Williama in lua alteutiuu to the p&atoral othoc, 
lie waa a maa of groat public tfitit. Bo long aa op[voaiUon availed, ha 
' MMiooal OooibrmUy Bill.' aad the IiUi 



atrantMMialy appoiad the 'Ooe^aiaaal 

flawawantol Tial dnt^ In tba laiga nf Anna Ma mt agrMtM** 
motw «r tha aaba bttwaan Baglnd aad Bandand. wyeb tank ptaw 

in 1707. In 1709 ba received a diplotaa of D.D. from tbe univenitiea 
of Edmburgb and Glaagow, at tho aame time with Dr. Oldiield and 
Dr. Calamy. Anzioua for the honour and oaefulneaa of bia order, ha 
waa very doeiroua that all the oandidataa for the diaa en ting miniatry 
abould have at le;ut u part of their education at ooe or other of tbe 
Souttiab univeraitu'e. lu tbi y were excluded by tba aubacriptioo from 
tho Engliah : but Li^ nchenio for this purpose did not meet erith en- 
con rntio men t. On tb-j a^c si.un of GeorL^u I. lu 1714, Dr. Williama 
haul tho honour of pruacntin;.; tlio addreaa to hia la^aaty, at tha bead 
of tha IiearUw diaiaatinf elmgy of tbo three denaauaattonat and 
from ttiat tima it haa bean nwial for tbia body to go toooart oniimllir 
oceaaiona, it batog aaa of the bodiae wIm an nai i rad on the throaty 
and by thair eamaiitlaea ia the royal olwalt Dfe Williama'a health 
bad hj tbia time visibly declined for a yaar ar two^ thongh he atiH 
continued the ezerciae of bia miniatry. At laagth, after a liioct attadc 
of asthma, be died on tbe 2cith of January 1716, in the aeventy-tkiird 
year of bia age, and waa buried in liuubill i'ielda. Iu hia funeral 
aeruion, Dr. Evans, wbo ba I \ oan hia ou-pa«tor for eleven yeara, 
a&cribL'stu bi:.: " .i cu|iiuud biviLtiuu. a )>enetrating judgment, a faith- 
ful memory, and vigoroua utiecUona, which were cultivated by much 
application to atudy." Hia moderatiuu wua ahown by hia dreire for 
a oompreltenaion al tba Bevolutioo, ou ooudttton of a free toleration 
tonaklNNantanMiraaldnakba included. UiagntoaoBMianliaaa* 
MnaadUannnnil mdinan to forgive iojailM an aha n M rt ieaad 
tobiapndn Bt imnanatamd to deliver a laaton toy onog peopto 
on Chriitma a da y, waa atteaded by vaat aadia Bc ea from all 

porta af tba town. Hia diteouraea and traaUaaa extend to aix volumaa 
Svo, and bare been oollected and publiabed at diffareut pertoda : tha 
lut volume ootuii>t« uf Latin veraiona of aeverttl of hia treatiaee, trana- 
luted for tbe beiH'iit of foreigner*, agrrvably to tbe inatructioua of hia 
wjII. Hb alw) liirnctiHl that hu treiituf otititliMl 'The Vanity of 
('i.ililbu..Hi iinil YiiUtb' bbuuld Vh,' r'.v.ikri .1 iiito Wc'lah fM lha MM <C 
acboula, and priuted often fur tiii,' ix-ucht of tbe poor. 

Dr. WilliaoM beqm-athed tbe bulk of hia eatate to bemevoleot and 
ueeful objecti. Having provided for hia widow, lie left donationa ta 
tba Soaiato te tha MadMatallaa af Mannnii tor tte adaaatiMi at 
yontbto AtUto; laranttiaanatpraiabtrtottaBaHva lilah; totba 
poor of the Wood'atreet congrecatioB to Dubiii^aad af that in Hand 
Allay in London; to the Krvn^ rafngeae; totbapoar of fflioreditob 
pariah ; to tisaiat poor mirii«ter« and atudenta ; to eevenl miniater*' 
widonra; to St. Tbomaa'* HiKai ital; to the London workhooae; to tbe 
Sociity for proiuoticg L'hri t;!kii Kuowlo^lgo in Sootlaud ; for tho aup- 
piTt u'. two preacbvra to tin.' JijdiauB. and lor tba uj.<iuti,iiii:.i-'j of 
olianly achoola iu Walen. lie also left e-tu',t8 to thM Uuinrajty of 
Ula!>f;ow, which u'. i roi ut furuiah aiz handii„<Luu c'x::ibiuu:ia to atudenta 
for the miniatry among I'roteataut diaaentera la Kuglaud, who are to 
haaamiaatad bj bia tr a a t aa a . The laat grand beqoeat ^ bia will waa 
ibr Iba aatablkhinaat of a public lihmj to Leadaa. For tiua purpon 
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UhMlbM^SnBtUira wlkaMn aflMMln for Utammewtmi 

40K to add to hu own. Ha 4tit**ti' bU truatoM to anct a aoHaUa 
IwiUiag. the dto for *Ueh tm fovghued b; tham in 1727, In Bad- 
cmat ttirat; knJ iho Mhnry was opened in 17:^9. In 1^65 it wu 
ri-tuoTc<J from Rwl<.•ro»)^-»tr«^t to Qiie«u'» iK)uarc, Bloomsbury. Since 
the librnry wu«>tabli>ked, very coutiiitiable aJJit one h.iTc Viccii ii)a»!a 
111 it liy li giicicjs lilt well m by contributiuns in tuoncy and Ih....^-. It 
( Tif!iin» riciirly ■^n.'MK) vo^nni'*. Adniimion ia liberaUy ((WdUtI. 

WILLIAMS, EDWARD, known by the Bardic nmtuo of I.jIu Mor- 
gaijwg, w a I oet >jf merit both in Welkb and EogUah. Uawuboruin 
(he iiariih of Lluocarran in Cilamorguulllpihllhanlttej|aarl?47> Uia 
KuKlish poem*, lyric and pastoral, in two Voluna^ fnubbad to 1791, 
preaant perhapa the moat curioua lilt of lubaciiliaB that avar IMa 
attaabed to any pablioation. It begioa with the nama of ttia FHaea of 
Wrklr* ; it contain! tbote of Mta, Barlwuld, of William Bowloa, geoo- 
ndiiutimo of the Creek nation, Sir Williatu Jon^s, Him Haanitb More, 
Lord Orford, Tliocoaa Puioe, Samuel Kogen, Miaa Anna Sawiird, Juliu 
llonw Ti^olte, Wilberforce, ami Lieucral Waahiugton. He alterwardu 
)iuiiliiibed t«o vuijiuea of Welih byu.ni, 'Saluiau yr K^'lvtya yn yr 
AiiialwuU.' ^^'llIl4lll> worked ttiruu)/;!! iife at hn tri l a atooe- 
oiMOU. Ho lived for »i)iua tiiiiu lu London, itnu was anxioua to 
•luigratn to Atiicriiu^ but returned to Wale*, and lived and died thera. 
He waa iutimauly ac^uaiotad witit ttw litatatora «f hia oounuy : ha 
i om of tha aditon Of «lw * MyifiiaB Anhaialim* Md ka M is 
tOL alMrat to pttUiib ft wOaoSaa of doenaianU inSatn^ 



1820k aboat to paUiib 

hl>tory, but aeacaa to bavo bean prevented for want of aaffident rapport 
Tbne documanta wera aanonncad for publication by tho W«Uh 
ManuKcript Society, under the editonhip of bin eon, Mr. Taliaain 
Williutti*, wlio publiibed, in lb29, bia fatber'a ' Cyfrinach Beirdd Yoya 

rrjdiiin ' (or S^iiret of the HirJa of tUa I«!e of Bntaioj, but we are not 
annru 'Jj.it ttiey have beeu publiaUed. luio died at Plemingitooe in 
Giiiiuurjjuinbire, on t1ii? ITth of l->eceiub*r Is'JO ; and Jkiutbey faya, in 



hia Life of Cowper, " 1: ^rievee uie to lliiiik what c^i u^ia 



Uedge, 



and bow much of it, li«4 ^roUibly periled with ]>oor old Edward 
Williama." From lome lettera by bim, wbioh were printed during tua 
lifetime in tha third volume of the ' Cambrian l(«£i«t«r,' it aeama that 
hm M viittaa hi* antoUBmahT. !■ «Uah fea had i a toodaoad tm 
aaecNuit of WaUi MMratara avmg hia own tiioa, aa wall aa hk 
opiuiona of Welah literature in general. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN, lord kecj'er of llic great ural of Kuftland, and 
afterwards arohbishop of York, was tho son of I'xiward \Villtam* of | 
Alxjr-L onnity, in Cttcruiirvuusbire ill Walca, where bo «iu b>'rii on ttie 
'iCith of Miiri.li Ij^'l. He iMeived bia earliest educaliun at the public 
actiool at Kuthin, and e:it«icd u student of til. Jalui's, Cambridge, on 
tbe £th of Novemb'jr ISi^'J. C'onuict.-d with a t,Tviit Wolsli family, h» 
waa early looktd upuu l^h luc lii.eJy t-j bring Lli>-tiijLn'-ii on the 
priaoipality. IkioR largely suppiiL-d with uiuuey, Lu UuuLgaiahed 
hiniaelf at eollege by a gay life and profuse expenditure. " from a 
joaib and m upward," taja bis antaruii.iug bi> graphu-, Hacket, " he 
had nok a ftak to hold namT, far ba did not only lay out, but acattor, 
afModins all that ha bad, axul aomewbat for which he could bo 
trutad. Yet he waa a diligent aisd nrdrnt atudent. Ho bad a 
pow arftJ aaeiuory, and gr«at facility m vmiing languagea and apply- 
ing teruia of art Wbvu he afterward* > i'. on tlie bencli of the Court 
of Cbaocery, and lawyers who prvfes.ij 1 ii i. .ulciupl for his k-ijal 
aC<)uireuieDU eodi-sTourtd to pu^.'.lo hiiu with (>edauti4 tecbuicalitics, 
it ii recorded that bu u i tn :rt jr- to the tuirtb of the whole court, 
by drawing upuu bis old i!tud.es in scboiastio logic. He rcquind 
li'.tlt) rest, and tbno buuni of elerp contented bim. *' He aurrrudered 
up bia whole time to dive into the immense well of knowledge that 
bath DO bottom. Ha ra^ the beat, be beard tho best, ba aoofaivad 
with Ihia bail) axaciibed, aoeanltlad to aMmory , disputed : ha had lona 
wwk oeotiaBallj upon the loom. And though Ita never did ao mudi 
In tbia unwaafiad uidualty aa bimaelf dosired, ba did far mora than 

all that did highly valuu him could azpect Alt perceived that 

a FuUowihip waa a garland too little for hi'< head, and that he that 
wont bis pace would quickly go farther than .Su John's walks." In 
1605 bo took the degree of Master of Arts. He entered into holy 
ordrra iu ICI.''J, accepting a siuall living in Norfolk, and in ItiU h<- 
was institutod to thu rectory of Urafton Uegia in .% ui LLuuij tuuhhirn. 
In tbe same year tbe fouodatiou of hia Bubsequent gr^aUiew was laid 
hf bis being cboaeu duplaiu to tbe Lord (Jhanceilor Kgerton. He 
bad liaan aUa to asoura tlia favourable notioe of King Jamaa by his 
qandiiet is lalaMott to ft aiightdia^to faatwaan bia tuaimj and tha 
tTnlvaiai^ oT CaaibiUM; and hia nav oOoa^ "a neat for aa mtf*," aa 
llat-kct lulls it, gave him such aceesa to the royal person as enabled 
him to profit by the favouruble luiproMion. Fortunately for Jiimaelf, 
ho rrfused the ollar of Nualaiag is bia ahastaiftoj uad* 
perhaps bis worldly ahiawduaai toughit him tut wa aatl ^ 

mined beneath. 

Having been mtuie o:.r. uf tin cha['iaiiiis in ordinary to the king, in 
1619, ho preached S clori! J .lui a at i i.eoL.ildB, and the sermon was 
printed by cou-iuiiij'i of bi* uiajiBty, who soon aflorwarda gavo Lim the 
rich deanery oi Salisbury. But Jamea could only isaue bis lavours 
through one channel ; and desiring to befriend Williams, reoom- 
nteiided Ikint to aaek tba patronage of Buckingham. Ua adopted tha 
ftindtohiat^aadaetod hia part i» waooailaM th> iQMiiiftQi ti thft 
IbrawiW'a BooiaB OathoUfl brida to tha Chnnh U XtaliuL Of • 



paper, eontafailng tha elaoMBto aftfca daaliiaal 1 

Eugland, whidl bo drew up on this occaaion, twenty oopiaa van 
printed by order of the king. It waa by tbe advice of ^niliaan that 
Buckingham adopted tha bold project of aacriliciog Bacon to aave 
bimaelf from )>uoliu indication. The project waa more auooeeafnl 
tl.an ordinary hurann torosigbt could have anticij>aled, and though it 
waa an UD|>opi:lar tuL.L9uro t^j icu-jw tLo practice ot cuuiLuiuiug tha 
grrat seal Ui the liauji of iin cc-ilt;ri;iHl:a, the fiivounte'n ^rratituda 
overcam*' liiM ■■.nitioQ. Willi. iiua w^.^ ■I'.uiu in lunl kt-ejjrr on the 
lOth of July lij'il. In the same mouth he was iiia.lo hi..hop of 
LioavlHtiiad ha waa aUavad to bold tbo deanery of WeetraiuHier (in 
wUghhfthadhaM iaalallad in 16S0) and tbe reotory of Wslgnive in 
eommendaa. Ha managed to pcaaerre poeeaaion of aa maij inniMli 
aatioal prefamanta, that, aooordiog to I>r. Heyiyn'a lamark, " ba mm 
a perfaet dieaaaa within bimaelf, aa being bishop, dean, prebend, re- 
Bwlaa t i a t y, and paiaan^ all at oaoe." Bueou waa not tbe only pcraon 
on whoae min Williama deairtMl to rioe ; he w«a indefatigable in bia 
endeavours to have Archbishop a \Am: >irprived of his utbue, on account 
uf his having accidentally shot Lord Zo ic!i"s de«r-kwp<;r. (Anuor, 
Of:oR(JK.J U waapart of Willijima's puhL-y toem|diiy \^uli ihu v.i.^,r, landa 
wbi(;h were at bia command, a crowd of oourt spies, whoM information 
be tufBed to bis own advantage. When the Marquis luoiusa, tbo 
Spanish aanbataador, had auocaaded iu terrifying Jamea into the belief 
that hft ma ft prtonar in Oa hnda of fiw£>ngbam, WlUlaMavM 
afala to inlbia tha bvoarito of tha eaoM of the king'a oltand aasdoat 
and to augj^t a remedy. Buckingham however appeara to have aooo 
•otertaiue^l a fear that tbe lord keeper waa aoquiriog too great a ahara 
of indepetiileut power, and hia min waa resolved on. Laud, whom ha 
waa ibo first to natroniae, had alao become his deadly enemy, and 
when ho perceived that the keeper was sinking, "he rhuoned him," 
taya Hacket, "aa the old i'.u:naiiK, m tln ir fiij ••r-tilu.r'., wal-.ed aloof 
from that soil which wa.i biiwtod with thunder. " l.'iii i n t< U Ule 
diary ii full of oujit.uiij. dri-Jims about WiUiams, in wh.cii tl;e wish is 
father to the thought. In thi- moautimo Buckiugham himself sunk in 
the favour of Jamea, and Williama remained lord keeper till the 
i iwa w i on of Charloi, whan, in October 162U, ba waa deprived of hia 
olBaa. WiUaawmftoidftMdBattoaaBliftaaifthiaa^iftthaHMM 
af Luda, bothairaa sat ft BaBtohalBllaildBtad. HaianiBadhli 
place on tbe bench of blsbopa, and,— incited apparently by persoual 
feelings, — aupjiorted, aa far aa hia High Church principles would permit, 
the puputiir csuise, and excrtod bimaelf in promoting the Petition of 
lU^ht. His relentless rival Laud raiaod agamat bim, in tbe Star 
Cbaiaber, .-i cbarpn of b-i-trayiat; the kind's socrtbs, oootrary to his oath 
a* a Jir.vy ci'UiaUiur 11l> vta coir.icted of aubomation of j'trj iry in 
defeijoiug hicui.jll from this oh:ir>,:e, — I'.Dod 10. 000/,, eUBptud-d fruiii 
tii.i (j'^iccfl, r.ijd QuijuenjDud tu i:u|iriiuijiijeijL lLjiIui^ tho loy.i] jiiciMiirf. 
At the meeting of tbe Long Parbatueut in iiiii), he was reieaacd, and 
roauMdhiaaaattothftJlaaaa«tiiania» AnvalutigBhadaowtalun 
plaea in tha aaut; ha waa laaaivad into Ikaoaib aad in tha Ibllowiag 
year translated to tbe arcfaiepiaoo^ aae <^ Toik. He retired dniiBC 



the civil war to AborCooway in Walee, aad held out Conway U 
for the king. He died on tbe :t£th of March lUO. Claiandimwilh 
eome reasou chargaa Williams with being vain, p«rfidia«% awd ra- 

vengeful. Weldon and others accuse hiiii of having boon a corrupt 
jud>;<.f- a i hiirge receiving support from the lavish soiuu of :.ia eij eu- 
diture. Ti^.j ««me writer charges bim with proSsiiricy but accorjing 
to Hacket. »lio would nut U' likely to mentiou eucU ii circumstance if 
It vitn nut true, he accidentally aufliered a muiiiation in youth, whieli 
made cuutmence in hia caaa no virtue. In Collier's * Annalu of the 
Stat;e ' (ii. ^7) the curioiu drcumatanos is atatad o( hia having been 
ahaiigad with iuving the ■ MidaannMr K%htra Draam' axbibitrd ia 
hie botiea en Sunday, t!7tb Septaaibar IMl. In 1637 ba pnbliabed, ia 
quarto, ' The Holy I'able, name and thing, more antieutly, properly^ 
and literally uaed under the New Testament than that of Altar.' 

(Hacket, Memonal ffcttdto the great datrvinyt 1/ /o*i» li'iUtaMi^ 
D.JJ io.; I'hiUi(fs,/,./Vr././(,An WtUian*. iu.) 

"WILLIAMS, KKV. JOHN, 'the Apontle of Pulyneaia,' was bom 
June ^^1, lTLf'>, iit Tottenham, near Louiioo. In 1810 he was appren- 
tice.J to a fuiniahiug iruiiuionger in the City Rnad ; and though his 
iud-ru '.urea exempted Jam Itljlu tbe more iiiLonoua j^art of tho Luai- 
ues^, young Williauis soon displayed aa iuclm&uon for tbe workshop 
rather thain tbe coonts*', and beoMna ao akilfnl a workman that hia 
master, Mr. Tonkio, found it to hia istareat to amploy ttiw in asaeutiiig 
ordera whiah ratoind iMoaliar dalioaoy lod aulL Whila thas aaa> 
ployed ha baoanw aeaaaotad with ooaapaaiaH wkoaatrrdJiBlaaa hahtta 
tbreateued to eiart a fatal 'ff'^'ff— upon bia character ; but on a 
Sabbath cvaaing early ia UM ha waa persuaded by Mra. Tonkin, tha 
wife of hia employer, to aecompaoy her to tbe Tabernacle, Moorfielda. 
Ho there beard a sermon by the Bev. Timothy Kaat, of Birmingham, 
which so deeply impreseed bis mind as to Uad to an entire change 
of life. Before long be united himself with the religiooa oommimity 
axsembUng at the Tabernacle, joined a claas of young men formed for 
tht< |<ur[K>se of mutual iuiprovvmeut, aad became tm active .Suiidiiy- 
school teacher. Misaionary oparatiuua wei« then exciting a very iivdy 
interaat at tlia TkbamaalakaadftAir muoh deliberatioo Williama offMad 

MMtodlha** ^^luMladtol^^ ^idi^'hafan tiw auita^a^ 
hUappmniacdilfk 
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f Ito RmMb OatM. Ott MllllMli «r wbiflh iMd b<>m ' 

i to the Dritiih public by th« ▼oyagM of CepUin Cuok and 

, IMM wlMted by tbe fouDdt-n of tha London Hulloiiiiry Society 
I tha umte of their mrlleat luboun. For idkBy ywtn the ;i|onMr« of 
tbe beoerolent fnUrpriae laboured with very little smccoivi ; l<ut lu^rore 
the time when Wi!lum« uttVirpil Limse'.t' to tlie .Sn. inty, m.^iiy of I'.a 
fletlvea bed embrAi:^:! (.'hrii'.-AiJitv, in r ruo isii^ivis the crvifl riff-i 
of idolatry had bo<'n entirelj ahnndoned. Tho most xirgotit deinan l-i 
for more mlMionariea were teat to the Society in England, and tiie 
directora, recufoiaing tbe uecesaity of immediately meetiug tbe ro>|uirv- 
ment. deepetcbrd AVillfauna aad eereral other jwutg mnwlth only a 
few moatba' preuantioD for laboitn wUoh ndur edltd Ibr jcnn of 
niliiDfaMn atiii^. Dwiw tt* ehort period allowed for the purpose, 
WUUkm* did ml swflMliiaHir to liUrai^ and theological etadlee, 
iMk ftlw tWted manofactotiea. and nada himnlf adqualnted with nich 
pfOoMM aa he mi;;ht haTe to teach 111 acMrdanea nut only with hie 
own Tiewe of t!i* mi-sionary w.hrV, but alt.0 with th? Id-itnii-tloli* 
recelvrd from t!i' S uictj- with wiiifh ho h»J couuect<-d hiiii»i-lf, w!iii»u 
aicn it baa alwaya been, iu aubordiitation to tbe great detign of teaching 
tbn tiotpO, to iBlndiiw Mong ib» iMMaii th* atti of tMlittd 
eocicty. 

In Oetober 1816, Williama married Hits Mary Choaacr, who prorad 
an ittfalttable aoadjator in hi« future laboura; and on tbe 16th of 
HofiaiBVar Mlewtaf » Jfn and Mm. WUUami, in eooiiiaajr with aemal 
•ihar a fa ahwi art a^ amtaiked for Sydnf y, whmee afker t nort tuj 
they proceeded, afVer calling at New Z«aluad, to Eimeo, one of thn 
Society lalandt, which they reached exactly twelve montba after 
leaving London. Mere tbey remnioed for eooie monthe, Mr. Williami 
aadtting the uiliBloaariee pre*ioatIy statiobed there, and perfecting 
hittiKelf in the Tahitian laui^i'ai^e. liuruv.' thin time he obo made (ho 
Irou-work fur » sin^ll vcasel w:.;cli '.n.' luiia: . u.iri. s were building fur 
PuiimrL', kiiiR of Tubiti Alter a time .1 | ai'v 'f the mi&»ionariD8, 
itii liul Mj'. iinii .M:i«. WiiliamK, ri-mov» 1 tn lii.aliiD , na .ther island 
of the muie group, where tbey were very giadlj received by Ibe nntivea. 
The fome of their arrival bronghl viaitora from the anrroundinc lelaodi^ 
and tbe nifant ao Ud ta t fana of Tanaloa, kins of Haiatea (the Ulitea or 
Oaptato OaafcK Indawd Mewwi WaHaaa and Tbreiketd to iwnoe* tn 
fhatUand, walalt it tba laifMland nnalaMtral of tbo 8od«ty iroup. 
Its popnla4on waa at that tirna abont IV09, but ha political iafluooM 
Wat far greater than night bo Mpaotad from Ha popolatioB ; it waa 
the centre of the idolitroun ayatem preralent tn theie itlaude ; it oon- 
t.iitie<i " the ir. ljivcnuf their reli4(iou<i li^enda; the teiu)»le aud altar 
ol uro, the Mara and Holooh of the H-^ulh Heaa;" and it* principal 
ebiefa received divine hunoun, aa well aa civil idlegianco and tribute 
from the neighbouring Ixiea. Upon thi» intereatiug i«bind tbe truths 
of Cbriatiauity had been firat prnclalrard by the Itev. Mr. WiUoo, who, 
with Pomare and ninetcea other TaUtiaoa, had bean aoeldeotally 
Ihkhar in n aiana} and the faibaMtanto had laaalead ttaafr , 
laotNllna to boasoaadinglydaalmaaf aMalulagadirian*! 
ariea for tbetnaelvea. While however tbe people were wUlIng to adopt 
Cbrwtianity oe a national religion, and to give a eordial vrleome to ita 
teaobera, Mr. Wtlliama found their moral oonditiou to be extremely 
debaaed, and their idleneae apparently inveterate. 1 bf y were cUao to 
acattered over the Ulaud aa to rtuder collective instruction aiinost 
inipOiaibleL It wai in le-ii f vi;i nt tti.it th' ir h.^bita must i>L> entirely 
reniudelloci tLi« misBijuari-'R c vild hope to profeijute tb'ir 

i.ili<iiH« wi'h H'.ioet-^. Wjtliri'.it tim (riis.ury object of ilia 

Uiixolou, WtUiAUis induced tbe iUuite«tia to coUiiot tbemaeivee to one i 
•pot, and to bttUd babitatiooe for tbenuclrea, aa wall aa a ebapat and 
aahool-honaa. Kor bia own naa bo ortated a oomflnMablo hmiaa in tho 
bllUell aQl% iirmenllng a nedol to which the natleea were enoouraged 
to look both la ila atraetaia aod Moeeoieoeea^ and in the ftimiture 
I which it waa adorned ; almost ever; thing being dotio by hia own 
The nativsii were that taui^bt not only to appreciate the com- 
fort* of tivill»(>d life, Imt to ulit-uo tlinm for iheuiarlvea, liy oonntruct- 
iug i.oii!>c3< Willi twn or iiior" njiiiri mipuu, with woudm floi>r«, framed 
Willi* (ila«tcr>:d "ith coml Iim..', tU it'-lmd Mofn, wctl ttocked gardens, 
tahies, vbaira, aofaui. arnl Iim l.^t-'u I4 v., Mi tiimr'l 1 g*. Ourpvta, and 
haugiuga. They were alao inxtriRied m boat t>uil<i)ii|$, and their dili- 
^uce and ingenuity were excited by judicious reward* in the form of 
oaila, hlugea^ and other usefol artielee whioh the mluionariia procured 
Itoultoi^ud. fti ia a i d laf flanliaaalgr* Jkat to maka the naUvea feet 
lhair naewal U M , and than to pnt Hioni In the right way for aupplyioR 
them, tha miafionariea walo ail length gratified by a requeet to attend 
a meetioK oouveuod by tha native* fur tbe purpoae of improving their 
social ooud.tioa by tbe establithmeut of legal murriafe. In May 1S20, 
upuu the u.ciuiiou uf the oj^ieaiui; of a Duw obapel at iialatoa, at whioh 
more than 2t0i) p«raous were preeent, a oom|ilot« code of Uwb was 
catabluibed by the votta of tbe people, and it diffured from tLiufi>i yn-.- 
eioualy iotrLd-^iwl in other iaiaoda of the Houth Sen* in the iui u:t-iiit 
point <)■: t .i ■ n I,; of trial by jury. .-Vn elSciuut cxt-un'ivi" 
govtrnmenl. wu ulso ur^ikuiaed, everythiug beiug dune by tbe natives, 
'er tha innuediate snpatinlaDdanaa of tbair inatrnotors. 
ea of estoiidlug to otbeia the boaaoAH whioh they enjoyed 
thn Baletanna Hotnad an auiUa** ariaiionary 



auiUa** WMkmnrj eooiety, 
l« UbaMl danaMena of andi artialw aa they had 
» aatot and Mfc WllUaau liM tka IbniidMiea of 



and the eagar-cane, and to prepare sogsr for the market. With thia 
view he ooaitructed a nigar-miil, the roUara of which were timed in 
a lathe formed by hia own hand, 

Tho benevolenoe which prompted Williiims to such oxeriJoiM could 
not rest content within the narrow limits of ILtiatoa and such placea aa 
mi^'ht ho reached from it by occa.3iiJuai bait voyngeii. The int<'l!iK'cuoe 
received from time to time from other islan Js gavu him a rtr i>iii; iJoire 
to extend the paaoeful eonqueat in which he had buruo eo distiugiu-.bml 
a part, and he perceived that nothing waa so much wanted for tho 
political advantage of tbe oieiUiad oommunitiee at the uisaioo statioaa 
aa a maikat tMr fndMa «Md«iaa4r>i>Mana( wwnmnninatioei 
withii notheMbneonaiitadaBttfnaaBa AlpwaMpemananlljr 
enf;ag«d in the aerrloa of the mladonarlei, it would (end greatly to 
facilitate their labeiUB for the civil and religioae elevation of the 
islander*. Although not seconded iu thraa viewa by the diri ctors of 
the Society, he waa eo fully convinced of the importonoa of the acheme 
tliat he determiued to undnrtake a very bfary pecuniary responsibility 
rather than abaiiilon his project. Ili- thcief ire viniteJ Sy lu- j about 
tlio couinieiicemtiat of l >"i2, tt:itl pur^hii^ed a schooner of from eik'hty 
t<) liini.'ty t<ilit<, I .1 iit i tji.' I'll i- iv mir, i:i the liopa that t;..^ Si 1 1y 
would, upon full explnuu' lull ot tho cirt:uiiiataocai, ahare the refpuusi- 
Ulity of the purehaee. He also made arraogewenta for Moaoiing the 
riiiog cofflmvree of the islaodi. and ratwnied with aereral oowe, calvea, 
aod aheap, presented by Sir noniM Briabana^ governor of Mew South 
Wales, for the vm of tha eU«A and miaalooarlea In July 1823, 
Wllliauis Bi^iled from RaUtea la the Endeavour, for the Hervey Islanda, 
caUlag at tbe mis«lun-»tatiun of Aitutaki, after which he eudeavoured 
to otrry into cfioct a long cherii>hi-d scheme for the discovery of the 
Island uf lUrutonga, whwh nan tlioii only Ltiown to the mi-'aionariee 
by tlie report of a f>3i» of ita natives upon other i»!ajids. Kadiug in hii 
f::«t atteiuvt, he viaited .MangHUi and some uthfr lAlntuI*, but at length, 
as IS deacnbed iu the »i«tb cb uitor of hia ' Mlwdobiiry Enterprises," ho 
(lincovered the desiro l isl.in i, wt.icb is the liocet aud must populous of 
the Uervcy group. Leaving a native teacher tbere^ with a promise of 
aeodlqg fnrtiar aadatanai^ toa Sndaaeonr alwfily M«nnnd to Saiate^ 
whanan ifea aaoa lailad npon aaelhar atpaiQiloa to tUimta and Blmn- 
tar^ Small aa the vessel was for such a purpoee, tho lodefstli;>ble 
mieelniiaiy wta ptepariog for a more distant expedition to tbo Navi. 
gators' aod other ialanda, when his projects were suddenly checked 
and he himself was involveil in moat painful em^iarrawmeuta by tbe 
intelligence that certain i[itDn«C> <1 mercbanbi bad prociirtnl tbe enact- 
ment of Ji(c<il ro.'MiAti [IB by tbe gjveruor of New Soutli Walce, which 
grrntly im(jedod tbu develu; -;:. ";; vf rr .de froiii tin- Snutli Si-« lebiuda, 
and rendered the r«t.-iiiiriij iif the I n ir.ivjur hn|i.: : -f., M ^.vuio 
time he received intelliseaco from Englaud that, tbo directors of the 
Society diupproretl of ILue stepa ha had taken with regard to tho ship, 
they having a very eommeadoob Jcnioaay of anythiog that could, oven 
iu appeatanee^ hnpatt n worldly diataelar to their paeaaad i Ma. Hn 
waa taoa ooupallod to aend tha ahlp, laden with tbo moat nanataUo 
produeo that he could collect, tu Sydney, with orders for the aale of 
both ahlp and cargo. Grievously as he felt this dieappointment, ho 
did not abmdon his fiavourite dcnign. but only allowed it to remain iu 
abeyance for a time, while he devoted his enerjjies to Raiatea, where 
it wtti found necemary, from tbe frequency of destructive storms, to 
rcmuvH ibi< nitllcineut to the oppoKile side of the inl Jid. 

In thf n-.ituuinof l'^"jr> K;iriit4mrTn and other of the Hervey Ialanda 
wei-e revi-Uf.l liy ti.e Uev. .Mi-. !!..iti.-ije, nn- uf Wii.inujn'a fellow- 
labourera, ia the Uaweis, a vehael chatterrd fur tbe purpose by the 
Soeietj. In Daoenbar of tlia aanao year WUIiama waa joined by Ut, 
aod Mra. Pitman, who wore appointed to (weupy tbo Mw itation at 
Rarotooga, bat maatoad with him for aome muutha at Baintaa bafota 
proceeding to thair daadnatiain. In April 1827 they obtaioad a paamga 
to Karotonpi, aocompanied by Mr. and Mra. WilUsms, who contain 
plated atuyiu^ a few mootha to aaaist their leea experienced friendh 
What haa been atatod in reference to Haiatea will indicate tho nature 
of the labours to bo [ i rlur^uiDd iu other islands; but here waa a new 
difficulty occ*Bio!iod by tlie iJifTerenee of the Harotongun dialect from 
that with wbicli tijo :;i;.~-iun.ii i»i were acquainted under the nauie of 
the Tahitian. and iu which ail the'ir books were prmted. Uaving con- 
quered the diffieultiee of the language so for as to be able to epeaik and 
preach to the lisrotongans, VV'iUianje next engaged himaelf in preparioK 
bookoatoHtonalalingpaittowof tho Bihto into >ho kmomMttofc 
of oodtM ka bad to ndnaa to « wiltlaB fbnn and a gratnniatlaat 
aystam. Wum at length prepared to return to Raiatea, he waited 
month after month for an opportunity of doing ^o, and, when there 
seemed to be no hope of a veeael pawing within sit;bt, he determiued 
upon buildiog a abip, notwithstanding hia limited knowledge of mival 
architecture, tbe total absence of assistance beyond what the n uivea 
could render, aud the lack of iron aud tools, of whieb be L:iii .^ very 
iuMuilicieut supply. Une of the hist >te|>a iu this uu ler' ikiijk- waa the 
L ii'.i'trn"' I'lti i:l 0. piur of amitb'a bellows, to ott.i.u ! ti,^'r I'lr wiiich 
three of tbe itnir K'outa on tbe island were killed, li u.ust iiuve proved 
extremely murtifying to find tbat when the maobine waa oompletad it 
did not act properly, owing to a little ovorrixbt in the oooatmotiaB ; 
but tbe perjilexity wan nbnnlly tHatlantod by tho entire deetruottoa 
of everything but tlw boafdiBy nt^ whkii awoimcd at Harolonga. 
UadiMMod i» lUa aUMifiniliania aonitilvad n r ' 

bl^aMaAadinldB'MMaHirBntoipiiMik* In' 
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iMtther WM reqnirtd. H»Ting no MW, the tre« were uplit by 
vcdiies, and having no ircatuiiig u]']jortttnB, l>t:it pU»k« were procu: d 
by »! htting cunfti truDki. Cordii^o W49 tn«»i;fiiclureii of llia bark 
of tL>j hib'icui ; saili wore mndc uf nalr.r u,..ittiDg; aud for oakuLu 
werti «ulittituti?<l cix'oa nut hiisk. baoaca attiinpia, DallTe oloth, io. 
Hhe»»e« were tiii :i.ei! of tlo 'mt nr iron-wood, by mMM of a lathe 
oooalructed for tlie purpose, and the pintlM of tb« rudder «or« nkde 
from a piece of • pioluu^ m ooop«r'a Mm. wd m lw|a ho«w auh 
cootrivaBCMb io tb« iltort ■pm of fifteen waeki^ wm eompUted ft 
werlhj VMhI ftboaft lilty fMt long iwd eigbtcuo feet wide. Supplied 
with Miebori of nood mi itODO, lAd witb • erew con>iatiDg only of 
aMm, Willitffii first triad bk nmtit wbiahlM ityled the • Heuenger 
of Vtece,' in a voyage of ktoot 170 BllMh to Aicutaki, which tmt 
•ecompllBl^ed without any more eeriou* eaaualty than tLo brpakioK of 
the for»mii*t tbrougli tlic iucupcncnco of the natise crew : au 1 alter a < 
few days the Teeeel rfftuni»^l U> !{nri>loaga witii a vuluabie cargo of [ 
pigx, cocoA'tiuta, and cat*. SI ' rtly iiftorward« Mr. luiJ .Mra. Uuucott ; 
arrive.) at Riirotonga, haTiog aiuoog their utorpa a »u|>ply of iron, I 
wli cii cnshlvd Mr. \Viiliam» to BtreoKihcn hia rhip before uuling for 
Tahiti, a UMtauca of 60U milee. whioh ho iccoapliahrd in safety. 
Mag wmm SuSkg determined to andaitakokk loBfOMlenptoted lojt^t 
to thomon VMteriy ialaud*, WilliaBia ^iMdktaly Ml about pn>para- 
lioBS fur it. Ua however returned to Baiatoa, and waa actively engaged 
in thai Mtd neighbouriog iilande for • ooDtidcrahla time before the 

Eopaditiou coold be GommeDeed. On tho 24th of May ISdO the 
nger of Peace laft Itaiatee 00 this importaot Toyafcn, for the cir- 
cunuitaQoca of which we mast refer to the interesting narrative of the 
miK^iouary voyager himself, inerijly t-ii'.ir g that aftur ciliiog at Man- 
gaia, liarutonga, aD<l other out atati iiia. '.Lei vxsaei prooaodoil weatwnri! 
to Savage lahmd, Tungniabu, Sa'»ii, an I mauy other iaianda of tlio 
Hapai aud Samoan or NavtvaUim' gruujiti, filter which ehe returned to 
Kui.it>-A. Towanis the Uttrr end of after convejiug a Kupply of 

£roviai'<us, bonaa, atars, and cattle to Barotooga, Williauw a^ain sailed 
t tha MiM M H W of feoca to tho Baaoai^oftirwhiab he returned to 
Korotongo, mhtn, mWk Itaam. FitaaB aad Buaioett, he cotoplalod 
the Rarotongan version of the New Testament. Having aun ilctrr 
mined to viait England, be sent tho Mt'«a«nger of Peaca to Tahiti, with 
dirretioDB that she should be sold, if a purchaser abould offer, and that 
another Tarsvl abould be chartered and aent for bim. Not hearing 
again from Tahiti, ho eve»tnally coroplatod a small veasel which hud 
boen cot[iinri>c>-il by an A: < ric^i. tL^u a*, llorotonga, and in July 1833 
Bailed in it for Tahiti 'l\ic bus'.mm of the miiaioD r quintd another 
visit to I{«ri.it:i-:g» bnfrira ho tiually c[iib.iilk.-.l '"r 1 ii^i.n'.il, but at 
loDgth, having ooce moie vi«it«d i^aia'pa, bu took pa^siige iii a home- 
ward bound whaler, and reached London in June IS'Si. The interest 
of bia adveotores rendered bim immediately aa object of attnatioo at 

whtohbotooko 



tba HBOHiM aaiiiionaix waatiMi «* wUah bo took* port j «id «» 
matwoathodaaliotobaor Unliiall partaof tbo ltiogdoaa,dn» Ua 

bbours at home ware little lew arduous than they bad been in the 
8o«ith Seas, 

"While however his labours in Kpr-Hliin;, preaching, and leoturing 
were almost inocKiant, Williams ntvi r . at itigbt of engagements wore 
immedtately connected with the welfare of Polynesia. He lubmUted 
to tba directors of the London Missionary Society, and BuWei^ inidy 
to the Cbri'^tian public, plnus for a theological college at UarotuuKa, 
for th'i tluMitiun <:•'. Dativ? miai-ionaries, and at a »choo1 at Tahiti, 
which might both aUbid superior education to the sons of chiefs, and 
aarva tba puipoio of • oomal aebool far traiaisc mtlro aabaolaiaitacm. 
Ho laid hk oiaooaarirt of the BuotMww Now TwtMni bofoco tha 
Britiah and W\$niigx toU awio^, aad mskmytibllrmmUmAti tt» 
iwiating of tiwt ud aavanl olbir mhi te tbo vm of tho lal— dm; 
and ha wrote an account of some of tho mat Smportant oir«*irostaneea 
of bis extraordinary career, whioh oppiOMsl is April 1637, umier the 
title of 'A Narratiso of Mipxionary KuterfiriiwM in the South Saa 
Ibltii is, Willi Kriiiarks u{h>u ths Natunii Hnif ry f{ tlii; Islai>d», tjrigin, 
Lsirjguuges, Traditions, and Usop^x of ihr. lQiiaOitaut«.' This volume 
imiuediately excited the derpiKt mtoiuit. not oaly among tiiosa who 
bad heard the atatemrata of tbo author, or whose habits aad oonnco- 
tions would naturally lead to its prruaal,but aUo among the digtiit»rir-ji 
of the Eetabliabod Cnurrh, man eminsut for their seiantifio attammeots, 
> of tho aofeUity. The society of tha bamblo^ladod dlmiil 
t ana Mogbt by many who bad bean aaaoaloBOd to Hnr 
I tikaao wbloh ha bad Baaiated aa Utopian and Csnati- 
nobla dnoatleBi vara nado tbmugh bim to aid the 
BBoaral objecM of the mtiaioa, aa well as tttoae special objecta which 
the Society pfe/orred leaving under bia individual managsmeat, sooh 
ma Ilia cheriabod project of piocuricg a miaaiooary ship, liaferrio^ to 
i'ruiit's 'Memoirs' fur many plrasin^ i.luKtratioas of the effect producid 
by this voluiue, ah well a< by VViiliauua penoool appeals, it uirij be 
■tAtnil '.1 a', 1 living a .boiitteid to the ooaimon council of ti e city of 
LiOudoD hu ideun of the iuiportance of the espeditioo be was about ti> 
Qodertaka, in a oommeroiitl point of view, that bo<ly unanimously 
voted a sum of iOOL towarda ita anpporl. For tbia porpcae alona 
•liout 4000L irara nhMrifcad, «ilb wfeWt Iho GaoMlaa 
] ttti|4 ovv <wl «I<M U* of April |«U 

^■atwtc ~ 
to feo lift Hk 





After a abort stay at the Cape of Oood Ilope, and another at Sydney 
the Camden made for the Samoaa. Williauie viiited many of the aur 
rouudiug i-lamli, th«n soiled t<:> lUrotoDifa, and subsequently to Tahiti, 
Mii.»tea, aiul oihtrs i..; -.be .So-i. ty ;;r'iu|), whence tha (;*ii)J<tn again 
ii.ii1>:l1 for S.>iiioa, the devoted mi&>ionary hoping at Uat to carry out 
bii long cheriahed design of visiting the ialaada yet ftrther weat warJ, 
where as yet nothing bad bean dona for tha instruetioa of tba «a«agaiw 
Tba expaditioB waa p rno i ad i M ■ a own f allj, aad bad readud Iho Umm 
Hebrides, when, on tho SOth of NoMobar 1119, a party flwm tho ahlp 
landed at Dillon's Bay, in the island of Erromaaga, wltara tlia native^ 
irritated, there is reason to b«liev«, by the bariwritiaa parpatnttad b* 
tba «cew of a vceael that had previously visited tbo WoMi attaoked 
thorn, and murdered Mr. Williams, then in the for^.fitwth Jfoar of his 
agei, and Mr. ITorris, who was iDi< ri'liiti? to become a miaaiooary to the 
U.irque«aa. The lotclligeiice ot t':: -' ijivi.nj :i.oly event produced the 
moet inU nso excitement both in tho numerous i«Uiii!« where the apos- 
tolic Uboiii':4 of Williams had been performed, auil m hii ii ttive country, 
and tha uuiverf&l esttvm which his character had obtiiin il oallod forth 
tbo warnio<t sx|>ressions of respect and re^^rst. Such remains of the 
body of Williaws aa ouuld be sobasqueotly prooored (the greater por- 
tion haviag baasdoveiiiod bf thaoaonibaiaofKrroiiiauga) waiotalanwl 
at Apia, in Iho island of Upoln. It ia moat gratifying to know thai 
the lieoevolrnt work to wbiob Witllama devoted bia Ufh baa not baan 
oheckcd by bis nntimeljr end, but that even upon tbo very iaiaad oa 
wliich he f«ll the tnitba of Chriatianity havo ainca bosn received with 
gladness. 

Of tho character of Williams it is nnneoeeaary to attempt to form on 
e«tini ',t<. iij ; : is brief notioe. To oouiprehend his self denyiog zeal, his 
uucoaqiienible perteverAuoa in the puraoit of the pbiUiitbmpic objects 
ul bi> mia»ioD, the uuiveratdity of his talents as an aKeiit of civilitelion, 
aud the benevoleme which marked his public and private aotions, it is 
neoasaary to peruse tba ciroumstaatiai narrative of bis ' Ui«sionary 
Knterprisaa,' a book replete with iutarvst even to tboae who do not 
dolj ■f'Hooiato tho iMtino wkkb Mtoatod htai aod bia ooadjuton. 
Maeh ooditkoal jpfomattott opoa thiMi, aa wall aa aora purrly ptf 
aonat history, is to be found in the volume of 'HamolM' publiahed bjr 
his friend the Rev. Kbeuezar Prout, of Ualataad. 

WILLIAMS, ROOiiB. the founder of the stats of Rhode Islud, 
wat bom in Walee ia 1&09. Educated at Oxford, be wa4 in due tifllO 
ordained ; but having adopted th» principles of tho Puritans, he deter- 
mined on repiirdting from the Church of }:^Dgtand. To avoid the 
pervenitioD at that time nfe in tjiis country, Wdliama emigrated, with 
nuuy iMii m u( ►;rui]iir religious vh-wb, tn New Eni;land — then the 
Puritous Ud<I of proiuiso. Us landrd at Naotsaket, Maseachuaetta, in 
February 1631. His fervent teal, hia piety, and bis ' godly gifts' in 
proacbing and axbortation, secured him moab oonaidaratioo. Ue waa 
aaoB imUad hr tha poqila of Salem to baoonw aiMao* totheir HiBio^ 
tar. Bvt h«Md almdr promulgated doalriM 
of magittratea at Baokas Mgarded ns dangerotia, and they warned 
the people of SalMi that they l;a<t been too predpitata ia their 
ehoioe, aud baiie them proceed run fnrtlirr Willitmi had already dis- 
tinctly enunciated ihn pni c i li." nhivh I'aGiT.ft ('Hist, of Amerioa,' 
chap, ix.) deelarea "be mtu the tirat person in uiudem Chnsteadom to 
aa-tert in ita plenitude" — of entire liberty of cciiBciecce, the rijtit nl 
every person to worship in what manner be pIoj.atd, or to refrain froni 
public worship altogether w.tlion' inti.rfia-tiice on the part of the 
civil magijitntc. Ue had beaidca wnttea a defence of tha right of the 
nativcH to the soil, which tba BHAistiataa also ocadaBnad; tboogfa oa 
hia putting in aa azplsoation ana oenaanUog to botn tho naaiiaerip^ 
thav daslafad thnt tha nattaio wen not ao «*a M at Bnt that aeaoad. 
TteaaoldaltUr, ha BOW retired to Plymovtb, wfaata b« lanofaiad far 
two years, when, on the death of their minister, the eburoh at Salom 
ohoee Williami aa his aneoeissor. Again t)>a court interposed. Wfr 
liama reiterated aad amplihi'd bis views of liberty of oonseienoa, 
fi&ulcly declaring when presMti by bia oppotimits, that be bold that tho 
majjiitrate ouuljt not to inliirfem " rven stop i» church from apoo- 
tacy linii here-y." uOiJ thut til.' o;!;. 0 o( -bit rlvil rn.T_ii-trii'o " extrllda 
only U) the bu^liuj atid guudsk asi<i outwnrd r>tate« of man " - doctrinea 
which the court declared to li« oppoacd to tbe fundamental lawa of 
the atate, aod lubvaniva of all gvod gofommcat. Tba oborob of 
aalaa dm tgfim mnod: bol WIIUmbi^ «■ bthitf oC tbo ohoaihk 
kmti * law— af Mimrittno,' whlih wnto o^adgad to bo » dil—aa 
of tbe anthotiHa* Balom waa dlsCMahiaad ; and a«, on beinfj 1 
monad batao conit, ba rafaaad to vMidraw any of his op' 
Williams vraa aantenaad to faaahliaMat aa a rsviUr of magictrataa. Ha 
obtained parmisaion bowovar, Vtolar taabig at bead, to remain till the 
apnng ; but aa he peiaisled in pnoabioK. and hit people flocki^I to 
he..r liim, and it was understood that many had decided 00 giiinv w iih 
liiru tj. found » n»w colony somewhere not ver}' distant, the anthoi -.jjea 
iiL'L;ii'"i to niicii Te bim at onC'' as a daugerouii ii.THoti to i^ni^land. 
lieanng of thit, he ded iuto ttia wooila, where, aa be Kiys in a pasMga 
quoted by Bancroft, " for fouiteen waska ba was aorsly toat in a bitter 
seasoo, not knowing what bread or bed did mean." But ho Itad 
acquired a msatery onr Ihi laimfa Of tho IndHM% wm ahattnod by 
tbem, and kindly ti i otoT, 
As soon aa the season allowed, WUHfiBa began tha foondatioa of bia 
oolony. At first be pitahed 00 fca k o n k, but that waa within tha 
o( fliwmth. Md whM Qamiiw inatbior dkaMad hteto 
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>l«rr»gRa»«lt B«y M » spot outtida the Ur.-.itH of any Enplisb paU'nt^ 
Wi.lii>-)t reg»rded hit BiigRi'-tiun %a a "yoid' ii-ciu Uu'i." Ue iMnir'! 
on Khorle laland with hu companioQS in June 1633, on a spot atiU 
marked by tradiiioD, and haTing purchaaed the land of the iDdiaoSi 
oomitwneed to nlaat aod build a town, wbioh h* called ' Providanea^' 
kMmik Hii <•! Mndtt aWrtk«lbr»Adtar ibr pMnwdto- 
Im ud Jbr wtamnm." Ban 1m wm mmb jaintd bj ottiM wbe 
•ympatUnd with bis opinions, and in a year or two ' good people ' 
from En^nd flocked tbitber in oooaidenble aumbers — the fame of 
tho MraaatncH, Mlf-denial, and piaty of the first Mttlen baving 
quickly spread throniib the Puritan cburobe*. Williams was the 
fouodur, the pastor, and the law giviM' of the infant state; but be did 
nil*, jviru to br it* l uli-r. He hero carrinl '.o the fullest extent tho 
priaci|ili-^< lit- luid «ii b.ild'y Rfeffrt^il. " He ciioae," to use the words 
of Bonrruft, 'to foMtnl a coiMUMji.w'alth in the uLruiiei fori:, of a 
pure deiuocraoy ; where the will oi the majority &hould govern the 
•tot*— yet onb in cMl tUagt; Ood alone wm mpcetad h thandar 
of ooDioiaBO** It wn tko tint purrly democratio cammaaiMillb fat 
modmi tUDM^ accordini; to BaDcrof^ " tbia first aystam has had 
ito inflmoea on tbe whole political biatory of Rhode bland ; in no stats 
Ib Uio world, noteven in the agricultural atate of Vermont, has tbamagis- 
tncy m> tittle power, or the repreeentatires of the freemen so mach." 

AMtb exemplary self-denial, Williams laboured on with bis people. I 
Nan- si't'^trnicnts had been formed on the ialand, and tbo («opie, in 
order to secure themaelTfi from becomini; absorbed in the povemiufnt 
of Masfatliuactta, resolved to «cok & charter of in^orjor.i*; :) :ruu) the 
Engliab parhamcuU WiUinme waa ohoaan (lt;43} to negoctate the 
gmak am was treated with marked respect by tbe Parliament, and a 
ahartar incorporating tbo settlers on Mamgaaaett Bay, with "full 
PMnr Md MlhiOiMgr to rule thaaoaalvat/* was tmrntf Mcordad. 
WBHuDa WM MMivad in triitmph on hit ntani to Rhoda Idand, and 
when some nine yetira later an infriogement of the charter Memod 
inmiarDt, lie niu agrtin despatched to the mother-couotry to obtain a 
eonfiniia'ion of tbo rights of tbe colony, in which miision he waa 
entirely bucceasful. He returned to Providence in 166i, where be 
wit.'< '-Ircteiit president of the oolouy, an office he held for three ycAra. 

jlc ntaintaining perfect liberty of ooDioienc«, WiUiiinis wart au 
eaiDi'ir, maiutainer of his own religiouii views. He had hiumelf 
adfiptfil tho tcD'ts of the Baptists; ar.i; ia liia Intfv y-:ir^ ha en- 
teieid into a strenuous cantroversy with the Quakers. Hia work — | 
'QaMfi Wtm. ^iU^ tufttt Ua Bnnotia^ or an OOar of I>ispuUtioB I 
«a Famtaau Prapoiala iMdn Oia ImI anmniar, UTi (ao called), onto ' 
O. Fox, then prrsaot o> Bods laland In N«r KcgUnd, by R(oger). 
W^illUmt}. As alao bow O. Foi alily departingt thu Disputation went 
on, being managed three days at Kawport on Rode Island, and ono 
day at Providence, between John Stuba, John Burnet (Bunyeat), and 
William Edmundaon, on the one part, iiud R W. on tlie othrr. lu ' 
which many quotations out of Fox lunl Kd- Unrri wct!' iiouk :□ ft ho , 
arc alle^d, with lui app#ii<!i.x of soni'; hcurcji of U. F., lii.^ nimplc lam'? I 
answer* to hm o|ip;.i<ilr,< mi tloit [hioI^, iiui.tiNi ivn^i rtpln-:! to. Itj 
R W. of Provideme iu N. K. Boston, printed by Jolm Foster,' small 
4io, 1076 — and Fox'a aMwar— ' A New Kngknd Fire-Brand quenched, 
baing an Anawar twto a SUndarooa Book a&titlad Oeono Fox digged 
oat « U» Bomwa^ Ac, arintad at BoatM in tiM yair U76 bf Bogar 
WiUiamaofPrafldtMaln Mow England. WUebhodadkaitattitotha 
King, with detirsa that, if the Moat Hish |>l««*a. Old and ISm 
Bngttnd may flourish when the Pop« and Mahomet, Rome and Con- 
stftntiuoplf , ar« in their aahe*. Of a Dispute upon H of his Prop«aaIi 
he-i\ aoii <ii lintt-<i b, iwixt him, tho «»;d Roger Williara», on the onu 
part, and Jolin Stiib:', William Kiiiniitj!5«nti, am] Jobti Burnyeat ou 
tbo other, at Pro»ldrni<- :ani .Vf.', po: t. :ii Uoiln IkI no], in the yenr 
1672, In which liia cavils are refuted, and his reQcclionii reproved. 
In two porta. As alao an anawar to R W.'a Appendix, Ac. ; with a 
IVMtaoript oonfotiog its blaaplianinM aaaartiona, vhk, ti tho Blood of 
Chfiik tbat WM alMd, Ma being eotnptiUaanl aonpladi and that 
aBla«tl«nwMbjamanthatwMeorraptiUa,lM: Whaiittatoia added 
n Catalogna of Us Railery, Liaa, scorn, and blasphemiea ; and his 
Tempo risiDg Spirit made manifest By Oeotige Fox and John Uum 
year. Printed in tbe year 1679'— an Wwloi ««i0M in thaaNollM 
sui) of Intrrt'Bt iu tbe early hiatotyof QmkaifaB. Bagir WIDiiBB 
died at Providence iu Ami lfl'-3. 

WILLlAM.s. .SAML'KL. a ^kll^ul daaigner and engraver on wood, 
was born at Colchester, Ksec-'t, on ihv '»';!rd of February 17SS. The 
aou of parents in bumble circumBiaDcen, his early df -ur to brcome an 
•rtut net with littlo anoouragemeut, and though he taught bimaelf 

dnwlng and fnintli^ Im wh at the usual age apprentieed to a printar 
tn Ua natiM town. Whiia aarring his apprenticeabip howovar bo 
taught himaelf etching, and subaequently wood-aograTing. 8q 
sttathed had ho become to the latter ar^ that on tbo aiptratlra vt 
his term of service he detenninad to adopt it as his oalliog, and, I 
pos»e«>ing soma ekiU in dedgn> ho foond on proceeding to London I 
utile riiHtculty in procurine employment among tbe publL^her^ of 
low-priLrd works, ilin > irlitjt patron ia said by his son \' Aiiien ,' 
16Si), p. 1261) to have been Mr. Crosby, by whom "aaern e of :!i ■ 
euta wn» given into the banda of the then untried oonotrv ftrtUt. ' 
Oraduilly working hia way upwards, he eventually took his plaoe 
among the boat dntanan and wood-angravara of his time. His earlier 
angrannga egaantadfcgWhitMtigham'aMoTaMato and Poeta.for Wiffen'a 
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'TsMo,' thi- ari'hif rct irsl publications of Mr. J. liritlon, t!iap1ayed 
^;rc:it freoiioni iiaii uuillty — o ii&l lie-< 6t i ik] ii^'l v ap p:^reiit ia hia vijjorou*, 
cbaractenstic, and origmal, though occaaiuunllv eomewbrit rude designs 
made for Hone'a ' Every Day Book.' In liis later engravings and 
deoigna— M thoaa in Howitt'a 'RnnU Life,' Scrope'a 'Daya of ijalmon- 
WuBui' awl *X)Mr8Mkiwb' ThMwrna 'Btwi^' tkown 
amdi mon tUbonliMi nnd HMtnaw^ wiHtnaaqoalnfidtnoiaf tt* 
devoted study of rural Ufa and aosoery, but perbapa aoan lOM of 
power. Throughout life be retained his early ambition of painting ia 
oil, but we are not aware that he executed any works of eonsequeoee 
in that branch of nrt. Ue died on tbe 1 0th of September IfcSS. Two 
of bin sona still austain the reputation of tbe name of WUUama as 
\> o..rI-«Mt>'ravci K. 

• WILI.IAM.S. OF KAIt>, LIFUT-ORyRRAL SIR WILLIAM 
FENWICK, K.CR, and M.P. for Calne, iaaaon ofthekteMr. Thomas 
Williair.a, Comnuasary-Qvneral and Bamck-Maater at Halifax, Nova 
Sootia, in wkich aoontry be wM boca, fiflcoBbar 10^ IWNK Ha eanc 
to England at aa aarly age, and Mi fhadty Ibr aoma graantieai 
baring bean oonneetad with the artillery, he was sent to Woolwidb 
Aeadomy by the late Duke of Kant. He obtained bis comniiasion as 
saeood UeotrDRD*. in tbe Artillery in 1825, and became first lii-uten:int 
in 1827, and captnin ia IHO. Having; served for nine yean»in Ceylon, 
bo WM sent t J Tnrkry, wiirrn he rcci-ived the brevet rank of Major 
for his mil tiry ■•■<•'. I" '^' ^ li" appointed by tbe Karl of 
Aberdeen Cotiimisnioii.T for mi iili l- thr- Turklsli and Persian frontiers, 
n work of much dolii'iicy lori d:il rolty, iind which be bro ight in a 
conclusion in Iba'i. During thi« time he bad been selected by General 
Sur Huasey (afterwards Lord) Tiviaa M tttttraetor of the Turks in 
artiUery practice, and having taltan an aetiva part in tbe Confervnoai 
pnandUqKthotnatynlBfMNaBiaMar 1S47, wm ndvaand to tba 
nnit «r DMtaBitit^oiMl and tba MmpnaioBaMp of tlio Oalb. 

Upon tbo braaUng oot of hostilities with Russia in 1851, Lieu- 
tcnaut-Colonel Williama was npppoioto<l by the Karl of Clarendon her 
majesty's Corumi««ioner wiili ihr Turkish foroM in the F-t»t, at the 
same time he wai! n I viuic ■) t^ lli - r»nk of Colonel, aod shortly .\ft<-r- 
wards to that of I'r.pi m't ( ■.cnenJ. hi this trying post, in which tie 
iMU! far f:rim boini; ndrijurit'^y tuppnrted by the British ambaeaador at 
Couptant;:;oplc, !;o won th<^ apprj»b»tion of the iirmy abroad and the 
^:oveni'.;ient at homo. Tbe hos t-cjuarlerM which h« h*-ld wcro at 
Kare near Krceroum, and though labouring under considvrable diffi- 
eoltiai^ hn nmiliad wltfa severe slaughter an attadc at tba Himiini 
nndar Oaaanl Moawiiaff, 8«ptemb«r 29, 1855, bat not raea l Ti a g 
reinforcementa in aMwar to bis repented but fruitless applications to 
tbe Britiah ambaaaador, be was obl^^d to remain ui>on the defenrivai, 
Aeoordingly, in eoojnnction with (Colonel Lake and Qeoeral Kmsty, 
be fortified tlie city of Kara, whilst MouravicfT besieged it clo:<ely on 
ftll aides, and it waa only after enduring tlie extremity of aufTeriag aod 
hunger, tli.it li.' luji^fii to capitulate. Togetlur with hi< nbl- aju-i't- 
unt, ColoDi l ].»'<.<-. i,ienei»l Willianjs waa eenl as a priaoner of war to 
St Pcterelmrv;. wlicr - ho -k.,^ treated however with all honour and 
respeot. As i»oon aa Ihu Treaty of Peace had Iwon signed at Paris iu 
March 1856, Genaral WiUiama retimed to HogUnd. For his victory 
at Kara he had ahraady baao mado a K.C.B.: ho wm now praaanted 
with tha fraedom of tba atj of Lnnda% Md w —d a d witbnbato- 
netey, bearing the additiao ' of Kara,* and a petadoo of itMt. a year; 
next. M P. for Calne, I8S4I-69; conimnnder of Woolwich gnrri^ n ; 
commander of troops in Cana<l.-k ; and, 1865, govrmorof Nov.i So itm. 

WILI,lAM.-50N,smJ0SliPH,aBt«teBman of the reign of Charles IL 
was tlic- Bun of tlie Kov. Joesph Willianuon, rector of Uridckirk in 
Ciiiobci !riD 1. iiu cauic up to London, while yet a boy, in the capacity 
of cieik or sccretnry to Mr Hirhnnl Tolson, memtier of parliament 
for Cockermouth, and, on the recoujmeudatioii of hia patron to Dr. 
Boaby, the bead master of Westmiftster School, he went from his 
aarviea to that school Hia aaaidoity and tolant gained for him a 
iiiiiwmwi lilliiii from Dr. Boaby to Dt. Tmigbtm^ tha m«aat«f 
QnowA Cttllege, Oxford, by whom bo WM ndmntod OH tho nundtMaB 
of that oollege. He took his degree of B.A. in 1653, and immedlstely 
after went to Fnnee as ttitor to a iioblrtnan to whom be wa« recom- 
mended by Dr. Lalighaine- Ho wif nftrrwanls cli^t r! a fellow of 
Quean's College, and in 16fi7 hn took lu- Master of A; ti dr-.rn c. 

After the Restoration he wiv-i iippo.:.t«-d necrftiry t n .-^ir Kd»rard 
Nicholas, aecrvtary of atatc, and o-; Sir EHwa-d NichoU' li^'ing 
succeeded by Lord Arliogton, ho loviuiie secretary to tbo latter. 
He was app -iutc i by Lord Arlington keeper of the State Paper 
Office in WhitehaiL lu 1607 he was appointed ona of the clerks 
of tbo oounail in ordinary, and raealfad thn bwiawi nf kaUUhoad. 
HewMOMof the plcoipotanliariaih tegathur with tha Kut of BaB> 
doriand and Sir Leoiine Janlcina, at tbo treaty of Oologna. On 
tbe 27th of June 1674, bo WM appointed aseretary of etato in tbo 
room of Lord Arlington, to whom, according to tbe custom of the 
time, he paid 6000/. in order to succeed him. He waa at the same 
time introduc'd into Uie privy oooncil. The period durinit which 
Kir Joaeph Willia::if jt) ".vi secretary of state onn pf »llll^crvll'n^-:'■^ 

by (rharies II. to Lhe iuterents of Francs, vritb which l owi r h • r ;tcred 
into Kecret allianoes, and of fears in the nation of the introri .cinn of 
po])cry into England. Sir Joaeph Williamaon was one of the first 
viotlma of the exeitement caused by the celebiatad Popiah plot. Ho 
waa oommitted to tbe Towar by the order of tho Homo of Ooinmoaa, 
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on tha 18lh of Norember 1678, on m chug* of rnotisg commiuiatu 
to Popiab offioan, but ha wa* friiMud bj tiia img tax the auue day. 
Oa tha Wb of FArvmrf foQowinK ho lorigned t£e Moretarjahip of 
■tats^ ud wu locoeaded by tha Karl of SaoderlAod. la Deoainbar 
\€I9, ka nwrried the baroneai Clifton, widow of Uenrj, Lord O'Brian, 




' and aola heireM to Charlea Stuart, duke of Richmond, by 
whoa Iw aequired UrKe property and the hereditary office of higa 
steward ofOreeDwicb. Kir .loseph WilliamioD died in 1701, and hia 
yriU-- in the year follow in k. lie li ft OOOO/. and a Taluable cjllection 
of liPrml^jic iiiiinu«i'n|its »iid uf inemoira relating to hi» foreian nego- 
ciii'i'iiin tn riui cii'n (.'Mlifige, (Af .iil and be left 6000/. for the purpcuo 
of loundiug a maihvuiaUul scIjooI at Hocheater, by which town ho had 
bocD frequently retumod to parliament. Ho had aat aleo lemal timea 
for Thot/otd. In the year 1(>76 ha waa elected ptMidant of tha Boyal 
HutUtf. nil TMmli WilllMnwniiiiiiiitn 
>i i f ant, tdw» to 

beginning to the important dtaatfwi ttwuntaif UtMti «ittoulpe» 
•easiog Bome talents for buaiaasa W pwfaiya Ban ftv MMIlliinllllb 

WILUBliUD. rWlLDRORD.] 

WILLIS, BROWNE, an Kngllah aDtiqoaiy of note, grandaon of tha 
Btill mora ccl«brat*Kl Dr. Th.>iua« W'Aht fWiLUa, TuuMAi], and by 
bi-i mother 'a mId of liubcrt iJro.suc, ul t'r.ttupioa in Ooraetahlre, waa 
born at lUamlfira in t; at to'ir.ty. ,So;'r,.-[u bcr Hth 16S2. After 
pnaaiD^ thr^jH^L U .jBtLuiu-'.or Sch'^i'l, ut which tiLiio L': in Bai 1 to li.:iv^ 
firat iiiiliibeU a taate for the atudy of architectural and eccleiii.uticai 
iiDtiquitiei, the neighboaring abbey being hia farourite haunt, he 
entered Cbriatohnroh, Osfoira, aa genUnman-oommooer. In 1707 he 
' ' of Daaid EiUal^ ti tm 

Thia lady, who diad ill 
• MnoB of wm StaiaiT iwataoiion, and waa mMMr of a workaalitfad 
' Tha ErtaUfahad Chnreii of England tha ftttwlfak Chwob,' LoDdon. 
1711^ a perfonnanee which bar huaband appear* to hare thought very 
naaaly of. On the Society of Antiqaariee being revived, 1717-lS, be 
b<-o«Tn« a tuetuber of it, aud in ICJO the dec^^e of LI.I). wa-t con- 
fci ri d hiiu by the Uuiver^ily i/f i iif r^i lu tin' fullowiog ye»r 

h<i s- iiiii-i bin in'n»e of tha conipliuKut by | ri'><e:.'.;iig lo that lioUy 
liiit v.iIda::-' citiiiK'i uf KugUah ooIlk: w.m ^Ikii a ooaaldcrable 
bitiii iucior t'l tli» iiuiJIeian Library, by bin ilou»uuui) of oiaouicriptt. 
Kor divl hi4 lilierality confine itaalf to muuiliceuce of that kind ; for, 
in 174ti, ha oontribut<d towarda labnilding Stony Stratford chureh, 
and la 17&3 gaw SOUL lemnb npairii( tha lioa to«ar«f tbaia* 
BnaUnKham, for which plaae ba had baaa ratvmcd to paTWanwt 
BeaHy half a century bafura, in 1705. Ha diad at hia aoat, Whaddon 
Hall, Fabnary 5, 17*)0. Though Witlia had rather a poaaion for anti- 
I Naearchea than the akill and jud>;ii)<^iit, nr rven the informa- 
lOquired to attain amineooa aa an archivulugiat, thcrii aa be 
lifctia doubt that hia publications proiiiutcil a tit«t« f >r nn'i iunriia 
Ktudica. Ilia greatrat and most mi[K}rt«Qt work ia liix ' :m: -. ry of tbo 
Cutheiirala of Kniiland,' 3 vols. 4lo, with pUto«, whicb uppu tri:U in 
17'-", 1730, and 1733. Of his ' Notitia Pttrliiiim-ntiinii,' the ioaclu»ion 
waui DOt puUiabcd till 17£0, although the lint part bail been printed 
in 1715. Hia ton ywdiMilio»w»'UiHii<<thaT^— «f Banfcl^ 
ham,' 4to, 17SS. 

WILLIS, FRANCIS, waa a ttndent of BraitanoM Oolitea, OxfbH. 
nd took holy order* in the vajir 1710. Ha waa boob after appointed 
to (ha liTine of St Juhn'a, Wappiog, and afterward* to Greatford in 
Ltoaolnahiro. Having a taato fur the practioe uf medicina, ho uaod to 
prr«ari)j« for hi« jK»or pariahioiiera, which incvnsod the medical men 
in the neigh boiirhuud no luiich, tbitt iu 1114 own defence bo oi^diincd 
tho degree of doctur of mc<li> iDO from Uxfurvi in 1753. Ilia medical 
and thool cul etmlies iuJucol hitu ia take up the iil joct of ia»anity, 
and be waa very aueoaaaful in itn treatuieut. It was on this acoouut 
thai he wna ailed in to take charge of George IIL, when the king 
was for the fint time deprived of tlia oaa of hi* mental fiMaltiaa. Uia 
traatmeot liaa aoaeaHfu to lUa «Mh ami |itaad tor him • great 
laputatioii. to addilioo to a panrion of XnOL par nunim tor twenty> 
000 jraari. After curing the kin^, ha was aent for to attend tha 
Qneen of Portugal, who was labounng under aberration of mind. Ha 
auceeeded in restoring her majetty to prrf<ct health, and received 
for hia strvices 20,000/. llo kept an eatatliahuout for Lho treHtmenl 
of the ioaauc at Qreatford, in Liucoluehira. wheie he died ou the 5th 
of Ueeember 1S07, m the niuetietb jear of hia age. 

Willia has left behind him no work on tlie subject of insanity, and 
he would perha|'8 havo found it di:!;ciKt to ti; Im i his own 
in the treatment of this diat ane. Ilti was a a.au ot acute miiid, aud 
ilia tieatroant ecomed ratber the result of aa instinctive perception 
of what each iodiTidoal oaao reouired, than of tha appbcation of any 
known principlea. Hi* peraoual infinenoa over hi* patiaato waa Im^ 
mrnto, and it is aaid that hi* mode of looking at a maaiae "WOoM 
make him quail more effectually than abain* or mAnadas." 

WILLIS, NATHAN 11:L PARKER, wa* bom January 20, 1807, at 
Portland, in the St:\t9 ■; f Maine, North America. His paieiitii nsrnoTed 
to Boston during hia cljil.ibood, and be wrsi e bnitted at liotion, 
Andover, and at Yale Cullege, which he entered iu 1824. He ^n- 
duatcd in 1827, aud waa soon afterward* eogigcd to edit 'The 
Legendary ' and 'The Token." In 1828 he eaUbli.hed ' The .Vuieiic iu 
Vonthly Magazine,' which he conducted for two yeara and a li^tlf, 
when it waa merged m ' The New Ywk Uirtor.' Mr. Wdlii then went 
aioo. m. Tou vi; 



to Paris, where he waa attached to the American legation , and iu con- 
nection with it travelled in Fraaoa, Italy, and Uroeoo, and in p^rU of 
European Turkey and Aaia Minor. Ha afterward* oamo to Kugland, 
where ha married, and remained two yean. WhyatoanUing on the 
oonlinont and reaiding in England ha had pahUahad lifa 'Pencilling* 
by the Wav,' in 'The New York Mirror,' in the form of a aarieaoC 



■ucceaaive lettera, iu which, in a light and akatchy style, ha 
the most interi*tit?i.- uf thn places which he had vlaited, and related 
what lie had v. it uMnl aud hoard in societies to which he had bean 
introduced. Maiiy c^xtr.tcta frrim tlieae letter* were published in the 
English newapapen, and a Fcvero ct^ticiaui appeared in the ' Quarterly 
Review.' Ha wa* noon aftrrward'. aa ho aUt«i, oCTerod 300/, for tha 
copyright of the v>b<i I th-j ' iVncilhoga by the Wav' w c ro 

published in London m in ;i voLa. or. 8vo. In tha same year he 
pvUiihad 'Inkling* of Advonturab' n otilM of tale* and aketche* 
whiah had origtotlly appeared to tlw ' Leodaa M»e-»it ' under tlia 
dgaatara of Philip SUiMabf. Is 1W7 ho Ntaned to tht Dnitad 
Statta, and retired ton |taaantapal oBtbo banka of tbaSaaqoidiaana, 
where ho reeided two years, and wrote ' Letter* from under a Bridge.* 
In lS:i9 be became one of tha editors of 'The Conair,' a literary 
periodical publi^bt-d in New York, lu the uutumn of that year ha 
revi.-.tf ] i;[.|.:l i:.J, ii.ilI iu ISlOpubli-bLiI ' LuiUnugs of Travel,' 3 vola. 
cr. bvu, lUid I'mu W nyi uf Dymg for a Hunb.iud,' oonlainiog tha tWO 
playft of ' Turtc-xa thu Uxuror,' aud ' BiAiica Visoonit,' EM tha iasa 
year appeared an illuatnvtid editiou of hin ' i'ocma.' 

In IMa^ having returmxl to New York, Mr. N. P. Willia, in con- 
janoUoa with Mr. Oeorca P. Morria, revived ' The New York Mirror.' 
whiah had haan diaaamto n ad fe aivind ^aaM. Mr. Willis withdtoir 
firom It to 1844, aftor tha dantii of hii wUb^ whan ha again Tiailad 
England, and in 18 IS published ' Dasbe* at Life with a rno PandV 
3 vols. cr. Svo, consisting of aketche* and storisa. On his return to 
Now York ba pubUshod in 1S46 bis ' Compliite Work*,' in one voL 
imp. 8vo, of 900 pages. In October 1846 ho married a aecoud time, 
aad fettled in New York, where be becamo agiiin aasociited with Mr. 
Morria in conducting 'The Home Journal,' a weekly periodical, chiaQy 
dcvotfd to litcnitura In 1>*J9 he published ' Kural Lettera and olhisr 
Itccurdi '>f ThojL'bt at l.«iaure,' m jst uf wii-.cli iiro re-publicatioua, as 
an al<o the aeries of anioles which ha pubhsbud in l& jQ, under the 
title of ■ People I have met, or PiotOfM 01 Soeiety.' In 18S1 appeared 
in London, ' Huny-Grapba, or Shatahaa of Soanory, Celebritte*^ and 
*Tm iiitj. t*knn fr mi I ifii.' rr ftnii, > MitM >f " 
had been pabli*hed in ' The BonM JonnnL* 

In the spring of 1852 Mr. Willis, suffering from a pultronary i 

plaint, made a voyage to the We«t Indies, for the benefit of hU health. 
On his return to America, bo pMned through some of the Southtfn 
Sutca. and in published * \ Health-Trip to the Tropica,' 8va He 
TisiCud liermiid.^ and nujoumed aome time in the islands of St. Thomas 
aud MartjLi jue. lie afterwards travelled in Kantnoky and other 
Soulhom Slates, and ha works up porlious of his mvmoranda soinfr- 
what abruptly to form the Utter h^li f hii liouk, dcacribiQi; >i:ii yi»:t 
to the Mammoth Cava of Kentucky, which extends nma miles under 
' Kl iWto to tha iilaad at BaiU and tha ci^ of HmwI^ 
to thaoMaa of Samanah and Haw (Maanik Tltobaak 
ia writtao moMf to the form of letter*, wbioh were flnt published U 
*Tha Hoaa JotiniBl.' It ia one of tlm moat carafully written a* wdl 
as the moat entertaining of Mr. Willis's productioms prssanting aoca- 
rate as well as picturt'*<|ue descriptiun* of socnea and incidents^ Ha 
has .'•ince retidcd at liitewild, on th<; banka of the Hudioti, and in 
|iiib'li-litHl 'Out Diiors nt Mli.-w;lJ,' conaistiug of ^LL-t.,hta of 
SL'FUt^<, uiaiiiiers, and cliurutcrs, ia hu usual Itval* style. In the aame 
year hn publialit-1 ' Thii !Lii; Bog, aodiaattoBOf P 
reprints from ' The Houiu Journal.' 

Mr. Willis's liveUnea* of etyla, aspeeially in his later work*, leudu a 
eiiarm to tha moat trifling matter*, and when the soeoe* and incident* 
an «f (aanwlaa laadaw hi* daaitiptions and namitiwi retf attoae 
tiva. Ha hM haan UaiDad, and no doubt justly, tor dlialoitag too 
much of tha private habit* and oonveraation of parMO* into wboae 
aociety he has been admitted; but thia fault, though perbapa not 
entirely removed from bis later writings, his been certainly much 
lasecned. Hi* works have bad a large circulation in Great Britain 
ad Hell as in the I'liiti'd Stiitw, but their g'Ucnl character may bo 
aaid to l_.e epheuu r.il. [is:r SorPl.EMBST.] 

•WILLIS, KKV. KOliKHT, M.A, F.RS.. K.G.S. one of the founder* 
and ornamentH of (be prcsotit school of science in the Uuiveraity of 
Cambridge, was bom iu London in the year 1800, and received hia 
superior educatfan to GaittB College whim be graduated an BUk, to 
182(1, and gained afaOowiUp. wUea ha Mlieequently watod. 
aarto became a follow of the Cambridge PbiloaopliiMd Society (In tlta 
boMncia and otHcoa of which ha ba* always taken a prinoipiU share), 
and waa elected a Fellow of the Royal Society on the 22nd of April 
lt«3a On the deeessa of Professor the Rev. W. Parish in 1837 Mr. 
Willis waa appointed Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Experi- 
mental Pbiloaopliy in hia univcrnity. 

Profaaaor Willie has devoted bimecif to a remarkable eombination 
of aolact departments iu applied natural philosophy mathematical^ 
treated :— acoustics aud the physios of and Unguage i tha pbilo 
of Uiechani.'in and mMhinery ; and tha mathematical and me 
pbiloMphy of ancient •rcbitectara, together with ite history, 
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to omutractioB »ad daoantioD, ecpecikUy of tli« pMuliar itjle (from 
tfe MMM impOMibl* BOW to diMppropiiito tlx* in 
i appalklion of Oothk) that was brotigfat to M kigli • 
^yfacHoo in tba acdeuaatinl vdificci of thu country. On oi-count 
of btl wnfa*""' in tha lekneaa of constf uction, ha hM baan mado an 
bonorary member of the Io»titutioa of Civil Engineers and of the 
Boyal lu«titut« of Britiih ArchitecU. 

H«t couimunicatnl piprrn to the Cnml ri<1;r« Philosnp? i 'ril Society 
io ISSS und lb2y oii the vowel louiulf, n::il ■■■u n t l m rt; m pipea, 
extending and grtntly iuiprovinR tUo c'5]iLriri;i -I'n. r-s'^v-in h.-ii of 
Kiatzenitein and Kempoltm ; ami ou tlio Luei'lmuiiLj ff tlio liu vn\. 
Tiiepe nere inserted iu vola. iii. and ir. of iho sociuty'is ' TrauwctiouK,' 
aud one of the ■utjeots treated in the former papar VM ■AffWUda 
analytically iaveati^U^d by Mr. Hopkins iu a paper ia TOl> V« 

Ib IMl li« pradnced aa aootwtio auwiiiM flalM K IftflMUk bf 
iiUdi ba ahinna that tiia aoniid given by inch inrtnoMoli n tt« qrna 
af Cagniard d* li Tant and tba earlier aimiUr iottnnnent of Itobiton 
is oau«r<), uol bytlM periodical interruption of tba eurrf nt of air, but 
by the close recurrence of komII not.i*i«. Being an orifr'iial member of 
the Brilbiii .\i:-oc;iit4jti for the Adviuiccii.Kiit of .S.io:.ci", he wa» 
jiKjiifStwi by the Cuumittce of ^f»l!lotullUcul auii Pbyi«ii^ Science, of 
vhKh alro be waa a member, I > ( i": no a lieport un the state of our 
l.nuwlrdp;e ^Deeming the pLvuvuxua of ifuiiud, nud the addition* 
vl ifb l ad been ren-ntiy maile to it. Of thii siibji-ct he accordingly 
dchvervd an orn'. accoui.t, iliostrated by diagrams and ezperimcnti, at 
(baaacaod meetiug of the lunitlinili (Oxford 1842). bat the printed 
report baa not appeared, mudk to Ilia ngret of all who an intaneted 
in tbe edenca of sonnd. 

Baving directed Ida mbid to tba pbiloaopbj of aiebitcotara^ is 
18S2-33 Mr. Willis made a rapid tour tbroagh France, Italy, and part 
of Germany, during which two things particularly attracted his atten- 
tion—the undeserr(>d neglect «ith which the Itilian Uothio had been 
triau>d, and tba intiueuce uf locality ut>o:> each style of the middle 
age urchitectorp. It al(o appeimd to !; jn, from an exainimitlon of 
builiiiiii;*- beloiisin^' t\j thi? period of tljf .-tr i iijctiou of the poiutod 
arch, thit it «a» only one of a gr«at tuinibci- ul now forms tliou intro- 
duced into arohitroture ; and furtlirr, thu'. tlio liulan. c uf c riJuuc ' 
waa in favour of the Siaimecaio origin of these forms, ail of which 
wan used by theSaiaaaM^aBdaonaaf vUah, «■ tfaair flnkaiaii|o|w 
ttent by Kuropaan anUlaoli^ inn worked In ^ Anblaa maoBiR 
B«t be found reason to agM* witb Profaaaor Whewal], that tlio 
pointed arch is but one among a <raat number of peculiaritiaa whieh, 
taken altogothcr, make tip the pointed style ; and he endeavours, ia 
the work embodying these observations (' hcmarka on the Architecture 
of the Middle Agts, espcciiilly of Italy,' Cambr., lS355,to posh this 
nn;umi iit utill further, by nhowing that thu pccullinti' s ailuded to 
wcr<; iu ull pruhiiliility the invi-ntiou of different countrirs and ai^i^i", 
niid that tlu-y w. re i I'li.liiiicd in various ways toi;ctL'_i Ith vl- tht-y 
finally tirrAiiKi-il thcmselvoa (by the inseui-ible operatiou ol tlie?e sue- 
ccsaivo combinations upon the minds of the architects, we i rcAiiiiK-) 
in that happy ordor which prodaoed what be teruta ' the Couiplut<i 
QotUc;* 

b IBSeXr.iniUa axidaM to tlMCkmW48iPblloMpUeaIBoc{ety 
bk Tiawa taapaettRg tM aoapoittlaB of Mm aatoUitan of Gtaeiaa 
buildinga aa diitingoiibad him that (aatan in tba anhUMton of 

Egypt. 

The lectures on tnechaniim whiab be delivered for the first time 
to the University of Caiubridgo on succeeding to ttia Jacknouuiu chair 
in 1837 were baiNcd ujion a eopamtioii of the priui:iplcjt of tuuliuu nvA 
forte new to Ilriti.th science, but which, aft-.r having been iiidicnt-d hy 
Loui>old aud Mouge in distsnt succe^siott, h«il heeu phi:>>»uphic.illy 
develo|>«d by Ampere in Ib'H, and waa ttuWiiuuntly ndoi>ted iu tUix 
aottotry by Proft-mior WbewalL I'rofesaor Williji, in liis ■ I'rii.cipl. - . f 
M«c h aui«m,* designed for tbe use of ktudeuts iu the umrcrsities, uud 
tor ea|iiieerii|g Madanto nnaraUy, pnbliabad to 1M1| pvniMa thia 
aapantMB into ita praotkaloonieqaenoea, Ity a Anlhar iwBaamant in 
ditcrimination however in thi^ work, instead of coiuideriug a machine 
to be an instrument by meacs of which we may change the direction 
and velocity of a given motion, as had hilbarto been done, he has 
treated it as au instramcnt by means of wbleb we may produce ssy 
relations of motion In-tweoa two piecen of mechanism. In the prefiu-e 
Le iutimateH thu iut^ Ltiuu of c/toj lcliug hi« pl»n of a Rtucial work 
on Ute sciencB of iiiachiai/ry by iii-|-ljiiii; thr foL»iilcrat.K.iis of forc-e 
(in the preaeul vuluni. i_| aiatea ficni llioeo <.'f motioui, lu ti.-j i ; 
Batioua of which machinery coosisU, as well aa by describing :md 
fawaaHpitlllg t han puts of maahinery in the action of which furc«a 
an a M anHai . VUa daaien Itaa not yet bean accompliahed, partly iu 
consequeooe, van pnbably, of tbe pubUeaUoa of frofeaaor WbeweU'a 
' MecLaiucs of Kngiaeerin^,' in whieb be baa adopted Profcaeor 
Willis's views upon the claaaificatioQ of the modes in which motion ia 
communicated from one piece to another of a machine, adding to 
them the iiivettiitution of the effects of foroo and resistance ; thus 
eati j idR uut A iK.rtion of the plan neoensiiry to compute this arrange- 
m^t of tUu Kieuto of iiirii hin. ry. In tli- ye;vr 1837 also he cxhi^iWd 
*m4 eaplainod hin 1 i n.- „, i.|i-..,e ein:-.i:r, the oi.jvct of which ii U> 
tolWfce to paper anvnumtncd »iriM of magnitude*, so »s to exhibit 
*yt*ipad bf BiakiDg tbone magnitudes a serips of orvlinaies, 
itriuiBir to tita aalbad wUeb baa proved ao fruitful in tbe sppUco- 1 
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tiaa«raaaIyBis to physice, andladtoaowUaaaadtlMiatonafgranblaal 
matboda af *«i>iMt»«g the reaulta. In the same year Professo* WilUa 
nad a paper aa tba important subject of the Teeth of Wheels, to tlio 
appropriate sectional meeting of the Bcitiab Aaaoetatioa ; and to tha 
coire^patiding section at tha meoting of Mm following year be 
exjilained the Odontograph, an instrument be desij^ned for enabling 
workmen to find at once the c^jtitre^ frwin whica the two portions o( 
tbe tooth aro to be struck, so tbut thu tetth mny work truly together. 
Tho i:iM'->'.:^' itiun uT th-i proijei* CLirve^ to bo ^mvi;li tu the t^etb of 
wheels bill! Kfi u u fnvunri'e occupation with mathematicians of tho 
hii^hfit ._i..iijcLc.j. Tbi- i^.-otiirtry -if the subject might in fact bo oon« 
Bidered to bo very nuaxly complete ; but ita appUoatioa to Uie require- 
mente of modem eanatnuttoa afnaifad to fr iiilwaat WilUa to be 
•uaoeptible of impravamwitk lift tBiaa oana 
and to a paper pabllabad. alaa fa 18181 fa«lw'%i 
laatitaUon of Civil Bngtoean^' vbL li, fa wUoh thia ( 
were embodied, bo pomU oat fonna poaseaaiM piopartiea more general 
than thoee which bad hitherto been adopteA far Mtb, as well as some 
practical methods of tracing re&dity their oatlinee, describing and 
6guring the Odontograph. He incorporated tho entire contents of 
this p.^pi-r into hi« subee<i'ient work ou the ' Principles of Mechanism,' 
alrciidy L'lficL''], ndil:::^- to t 'Mil BcV eral original investigatiMH tafatfag 
to th' roportiung of th" tcclb aad their leaH uamber. 

I'r :--.5or Willis is also tho ivuibor of the following worka and 
moiucirs : — ' On tho pressure produced on a flat plate wiuttt opptuad 
to a atream of air issuing frook an aciiaa fa * yiaaa muUat^' mm. 
Cambr. PbiL Soc. vol. iu. ; ' On tba oautraetioa of tha YaulUof tba 
Uiddto A«a*^' aad 'On tbe oharaetoriatio totMrpanatntioaa of the Flam- 
bamnt S^la^' IVana. of tbe Royal Institato of Bridah ArchitMts, 
vol L, part 2, 1843 ; * A Description of the Sextry-Barn at lily, lately 
demolished,' 1843, iii tho publications of the Cambridge Antiqaarina 
Society; 'Architectural Nometicliiiuro of tbe Middle Ag^a,' publi- 
calioQB of the Cambridge Autiqunriaii S.-ciety, No. ix., l-i-14; ' Tt,e 
Archi'setural History of Canterbiiiy Catboiir*!,' Loud., 1S4&, on which 
a ' Crlticii. D.saertatiou ' wtt'i puldijhnd by Sir. Charlee Sandys in tbe 
followiug year; 'The Archi'.ectur«l History of Witjrbe«t«r C.itheilral,' 
1S45, and that of 'York ( '..tlij-.i ul," ISIti, iu tiis rr"i:i3i'd.iv-i of ibo 
AdMeoloeical Institute for thuso years respectiveiy. All these iusd 
baaBaculy delivered at tba maetiitga a( tba JuaMtoti^ aad 
in tha edifioaa tbamselvea. 'On tba Oonvwttnal Boildfaii 



to tha Oathadwl al Cantarbuxy,' and ' Deaerfptioa of tba AncJant Plaa 
fawaiTfad fa tha libtan] of the Uonaatery of St. Gall, in the Nmth 

Century,* both in the ' Arcbieologio*] Journal,' vols. iv. and v., in the 
latter of which appears a pajjer by Mr. Edward Smirka, K.S.A., on a 
paMage relating to an important part of the history of St. SU pbeu's 
churcD, Bristol, iu Profeesor WiUu s ' Arob:tectur.il N'oaieucKtur* ; ' 
'An .\rchitcctnra! Hi'itury of tho Chiinb of the Holy Sepulchre,' 
added tu i.-cui^l edition of WiUiumse ' Holy City," Loud., lH'j. 

The oral exji I'l jua of cpecial eubjcoto in the brmnchos uf science 
to which ho i.ns lievj'.^il Liins'. J, ^-.wu by Professor Willis to the 
Citmbridge Philosophical iiocioty, to the members of tho Koyal Insti- 
tution at their FViday evening maetinga, to thaaaaf tha Rojal Inatitate 
of Britiab Acabitecta, and at tbe meetingi of tha Awihwwfogieal Inati- 
ttttt^ vaitfag thaoratioal soianco ^ a high order witb aoonnto taohafad 
and hbtoriaal knowledge^ have alwaya proved meat aoeeptable to Ui 
audiences, eapecialty perhaps thoee relating to portions of the progress 
of architecture and to the architectural histoiy of particular odihcci, 
which be ban illu«tr«ted by pictorial di.'Ht-oted wodeln showing tbe 
successive stages of construction of the buildings de#cribo<l. Many of 
the plates iilubtcatiug his worki h.nve Iren engrcvud from bis own 
dr.tniugn, and thoee accomj<auyi-jg Li; l::< : ir un vaults exemplify a 
!:.othoil he has propose 1 of iiidicatiiij; t i tiin eye the relutivo poaiUuui 
t J i-'.:.el' uf till.' ik'Luouti of tbrir striii:turo ajiplicable to other 
urciiitecturiil and ougineering subjects. We mny tiaco in bis metbois 
of toveatigatioa and illoatntton tha tollnenoe of those adopted by his 
predeeeaaor Profcawr Ftariab to bb laetuRa, oapedallv of his system 
of the flret pcindplaB of maehinij, and of the ieometrwal pawpaetln 
which be adapted to ito gn^blsal npreaantation. 

At Cambridge Professor Willis leoturee on mechaniea, statiea, and 
dynamics, with their practical application to manufactures and tbe 
Bteam engine, and ainiilar subjects. When the l.ttv Sir Henry T. 
iJe Bfi^he comtituled tlie Metrojioliian School of S^ueuce applied to 
Mitiin ■ imd lfi« Art.*, m it« prifi'ti". ftsrin, h« huiuced i^feasor Willis 
!.i u rrj.L tlu' Ir.'t'irii.-il.iii on Al']!:!' il Xf b:i:.i;'. Iu this capacity he 
gives nn extcuded coiirMi of lr'< iii-i:« :.u:iii,iliy, with ezaminatioo^ 
impaitiug to llie studcutii tliuiie ;<riii<.:[i.i:'' < f mochutioal aolMt whkh 
it has formed tha buaineai of hu life to maturei 

WILUS, THOMAS^ waabamat GrsHk £edwto to WUtahlre, on tbe 
ITIhof January, ion. HanatlTCdUB aulyodmatiooattbaaehoal 
afXr. MvaiUr, intbe parish of All Sainta, Oxford, and fa IMS ha 
waa adnuttod a member of Christ Cbnrdh. Ha took hia danaa of 
B.A. in 1G39, and that of H.A. in 1S12. Tbe civil war havingbrokaB 
out, Willis took up arms in defence of Charles. Me doea not appear 
however to have i>eca iiclivt-ly eiKs^ed, an 1 In' tmtird bis attention to 
nc Uciue, and took hia degree of Ii..M. iu llilo- He theu commenced 
practice in Oifor !, and. a'i wnn the etistom of moiicol men in his day, 
r>-^;ularly atteudL-d .il ALio/ibui mnrki-t. Holived to a house oppoelie 
SilcrtoQ College, aud being attached to tbe wonlilp of the opiacopal 
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church of Enfrlanii, ho ofwr.^d a rocm in hw houte for tho perfonaaiioe 
of diviuo pcrviL j accar iiuk; to riLual of tliat church. Uii loyalty 
and att ithtnent to epuioopacy were not mireWftrtle'i at the Uettonttiou : 
ho win a[ i niiitwi Se<ileiAn profi>sj»or of nntiirxl philoiophy in tlm 
universily lu 1000. Ho noon aft(jr rcceiveil tb« ijegTM of SLD. In 
1069 Iw pablixbed bia first work, ontiUed ' Pistrilw Out ; prior agit 
d* FarmtntatioMb d« Fvbribua altcimi iiia aooiwit DiiMrUtio Epi*- 
MIm da UtW^'te HMn% 12iiu^ 1CB91 la thia wofk Im •ham 

bimMlf tolMaM«fthamd«lvliH*^'*''>i*^7>"'>^* ftOamr 

of the doctrioM of 8|ylT{M d« Is Ba« Mixed up with » good d«d of 
■oond obaerTatioa, the noit •Imid iknn with regard to the action of 
medicine and the eauae* of tbt phMivmena of dii«aae are to b« found 
in thia volume. He waa moell BSOM auoeeMrut as an anatotniit, and 
in 1661 pnbliatied hi8 grrat work m the anatomy of tlia braio, ' Cerebri 
Anatoms ; cui acceiait norrorum deacriptio <'t u«m>, I>0Ddon, ito. In 
tbi* work h<- piiTc a new method of diesec'iiii; •lio limin, and a mnoh 
m.-if i^ci'_;ratc i^iiTouiit vi :U Rn;i*:':ry tiian ii.iii Vf-fri jiruviooply done. 
Thia book coutaiaa tne germa of tboso modrm riowa of tlic pbyitioiogy 
of the brain wliich are adopted by phrenoIoRiata, WillU refcmd tb* 
facnlty of common aeaae to the oorpm ctriAtom ; tha imagination bs 
wppgiMlted ktoodilirlBibvMipOT oaUMnm^Mid OMMtyltaMrt 
bitb* alaarilbw awHw of «h« biifa. TIm narataOu 1m bdimd 
enntrolled Involuntary motion. However much then viawa may differ 
from thoae of modrm phyiiologiita, the idea of Um braia being a oon- 
gerica of or^na is disthictly recognised Whilst at Oxford Willis waa 
a member of a philoaopbical society which is said to have led to tha 
fouudaiion of the Royal Striuty nf I^onHon, of which body he waji 
elected one of the earlieat fellcw. A*. :•■.<• noli it i'liju of Sheldon, who 
waa then biahop of London, Willis d t. rn iii' d to commence practice 
in London, mi i aime heroin 1866, »h<.i ily ril or tho Rraat fire, and win 
imm<'diate!y Appointed pbyaioian in ordinary to the king. In 1667 bo 
pnbliibfid a work on the pathology of the brain and nervona systam, 
* Pathoiogiw Cmbri at Narroai Qeneria SpeelmioB,' Oxford, 4to. This 
ipoik^ is vkkb Im (M» m mUoation of 4ht phmotM ptManted 
in floamiliim diMMi% ty i t wila, and hypoabaMiiMl% wm Utterly 
atlMlted by Hlghmor*^ who mtiatnined that the Mat of thoaa diseases 
maiatlM haarl, itonaefa, langa, and liver, and not in thenervoua 
iyttaBl, To tha attaek of Highmore, Willia replied in a WOfk iS tilled 
' Ad0MllaBinn qn« dicnntor Uystaricas et UypocbondriMB^ FMbalo- 
gia Spaamodica viDdieata,'&c., Ijon.ion, Sro, 1070. 

About the tinae of the publu ation of thia laat work, ho lent Lit iirst 
wife, who was a daughter of Dran Fell. Thia ovtot i\li:;ct.- 1 him 
much, and as a relief to his mind be composed hia work on t:.o aouU 
of brat««. entitled ' Po Aiiima Bnitorota, qnin Homioia vitiUa ac 
■ennitira c*t,' Oif rvl. It i, 'i'>7':. In thia work ho mxintaioa that the 
aool of brutea U like the vital principle in man, that it is corporeal in 
ba aatnia, and periahaa with tba tod|b TUa voikt (ho*^ witllaa 
fw aonaolatkn, bronchi him anHh iMaUlk AlllMagh 11 mm Ml' 
eated to the Arehbiahep cl OaatartHuy, hla mthedasj, a natter that 
Willis r^arded much, waa aallad ia qneatfon. Thaaa diipatea greatly 
affectad him, and ha aoaght relief for his anxiety in a second marriage. 
He began to paUish another work, which ho never finished, entitled 
' riiarmaoeutica Rationalis,' of which the (ir«t part wa» publi»hed at 
Oxford in 16'^, and the second in l<i7.> 1 m work, like hiii rjrBt,wa» 
an attempt to explain all the phenomena of di«mi-«a on the priudplea 
of the chemical philoeophy. liia Latm stylo ii< neat and elegant. All 
hia works abound in bypothe<iB, but they contain a great amount of 
sound <il»tervutii)n, which renders them well worth peratal. Moat of 
hia works have gone throagli numeroua editions, and the whole of 
thaai, with tto tftto'OMni Quia VillWi,' have been publiahed 
•afMil taw la tUi etmn tod aa fba eaallaeDt, but they have long 
UDaa iaio cai npa iatlffa B< [| tBl » 

WUKa diad of plawriliib «B lllh of November 187 j. He 
remarkable for hia piety, and proeored a service to be performed in 
the church in St. Martin's-lano, every morning early, in order that be ' 
mi^-ht attend before ho vifited his patients. At hia death he led a 
beipi-nt of 201. a year for the cnntinuation of this serrioe. He al«) 
appropriated all hi« Sunday fees to charitable pnrjwcf. He dia- 
ciivrred the mineral apring at Aatrop near Berkeley iu Nortli itru t in- 
aliiro, and made it very famous till the people of the place otli-nding 
the wrll kuowQ Dr. IlatcIifTe, iiia<le him declare that be would put 'a toad 
in their well,' which he did by decrjiog ita virtuea wherever lie went 
11 1 1 aia I ail ■iwilih aw ia aahl lio tia wftMan W WOKife wUah were 
publiahadafkar1ifidiaaiifhaaaa*AflidBaBdMalMhadfOTpre- 
aervSng (by Qod's Blaeaiag) thoaa thai an mU feam lha fafMon of 
the Plague^' written fat IMS ; and aaotbar, ,a aoUiattaB af raealpta 
aelocted from Dr. Wiliia's medical works. 

WILLHORE, JAMES T1UBIT8. Associate Enj^ver in tho Royal 
Academy, WM bom in Londnn, in September isoo ITia tcach'r iu 
enfpraviog ia naid to hare be ri a Mr. Uurke, but ho funnr I a h'vIo 
for himaclf, which very h.^|i[ i!y reniiiTri the pi'CiiUAi\".>!a of our KnyliaU 
landscape paiiiti ra. Ho ha.i ritu- f.-rh:ij; fur ;ii'ir snd cbiaroacuro, 
and reiidi^m th« nicer gmdauona of atnionpiicric effi?ct in n very 
a<lmirablo mnnncr. Hciko ho is particolnrly Hucceiuful in engraviiiij; 
from the paintings and drawings of Tomer, from whose works bis beat 
have been ptodaood. His chief prints aftar TuBtaaNk 'Tha 
ad AiKua,' 'Andaal Itatf/'Thi OaMaa 
StUfaJr* piataro aMMvad «• 



of tho Radantore, Venice,' for the Art Fnion 1853 : he has bceidea 
engraved many of the ]d«tcs in the ' Uivors of Franoe,' Ac His other 
more important cngraTiDRa are ' Brron's Dream," afier ICaatlake; 
' Tilbury fort,' • The Rhine,' and Towi* Laalle," after Caloott; ' Wind 
ogaioat Tide,' and an ' Italian Town,' aiter StanSeld ; and ' Croaaiog 
tha Bridce,' and 'A Harvest Party,' after LanJaeer; leeidn others 
after Chaloo, Leiteh, Ac. Mr. Waimore waa elected into the Royal 
Aaaiaf la ■■ ari i la aanawa la IMS. [&« SorruuiiitT.] 

WILLOCK. WILLOOra, or WILLOX, JOHN, one of t£a earliart 
ebampions of the Reformation in ftiwrtlnnd^ ia anppoead la faafa biaa 
bom in Aynhiro, about the begiudBg of the ICth eantaiy, and la 
have studied at the University of Glasgow. In hia earlier yea^a ha 
was a friar, but whether Franoiuan or Uomioioan is not clearly atosa* 
tained. Hevi«itcd Knpland in l.'iil, having b-fcir« tl.at time b.'come 
a convert to tho opitiiuu-. ot" tl:o lief ruiera, and hu there subji'L-twd 
to impriioament, aa a mitigation apparently of a reverer pimi^hnient 
attou ling a breach of the six arliclu-i of Henry Vlll. ![>' Ih i juno 
afterwards chaplain to the Dttke of SuflTolk, and on tliv )icce^»uu ui 
Mary he flod to Friesland. Ho was there patroni«<Ml by the DucbcM 
Anne, who employed him io savsral miasiooa to Scotland. About tha 
yawUfiahaiatanad to laiida la hta a^tta aaaBtCT,aadaNaaha4 
tha doolriaao «( tha MiDnuillaa ia tha tam af Ayr. Ha db- 
tingnished himself aa a nonlramalilh^. Mid aaitiad an a dahata with 
the priDdpol championa of Oathallaliw hi 8aothHid> I" ha ma 
cited, along with other reformera, to answer for the opinions promni* 
gated by him, and was outlawed for not appearing, a oircanutaace 
attributed with apparent justice to bre^vch of fiiith on the part of 
M i: V, tho Queen Recent. lie now ro»o in popularity ; large masaea 
of people flocked to bis ininistrationa ; and m the h«'«ii of a parly he 
became Buffici ijtlv pow- i fill to cauao the ri ji'^lim of | .-oii.i-ii by 
the bumbled Regent, tijat tho Itomi^h aa wt^ll a« tlie Protr^tan t. service 
might be placed at the option of tho people. He was one of the four 
mioitteca appointed to ataiat tha council of govcmmeot on the d«po- 
aitiga a( «ha BMiBb lalSdlha naa amofalad aaa af tha«aapai> 
intaadMta' aha wwaaaaad to aeaia of tha daUat af tha Oatholia 
bitbopa. Ba apaat a great part of the remainder of bla life in Baff- 
Uod, Irat waa moderator of several Oeneral Aaaembliaa in Scotlaad 
from 1583 to UM. Thatima at Ua death ia not kaoara, (Wodnv, 
Biographical OUtMsMW prwtal fif Oa JTajlland CM, Mb VMXi, 
44!t-453.) 

WILLOUOHBY, SIR IIL UH Iho hirtiry of this unfoHunale 
voyager ii very ohrcnre. A portriii i» aliown at Wollatoti H:'ill in 
I>ottinKb.imsLira (ad micieut «eat of the \S'illoughby« of Kiiby in 
Derbyabiro) a<i that of Sir Hti);b. Collins conjectures that "Sir 
Hugh WillouRhby, Knt., of Hi'.by in Derbyahire, grandson of .Sir 
Henry WiUoughby, who died in 1S23, by hia son William, who died 
before hti Mhai^ ma tha a«fa|»" If tUt aotdaakaia toe aamat. 
Sir Hngh waa tha aea «f Wtiaui, by hta adfli H««ai^ dangblar aad 
co'heireas of Sir John Egerton, of Wrina Hall in tho county of 
Cheater, and had hinualf a aon Henry (cn-atcd a baronet by James L 
in June 1811), by his wife Johautko, daughter of Sir Nieholaa 
Strclly. KnU 

Clement Adaiiia, io hla narmtivo of Oiant'ellor'e voyogp, mentiona 
Sir Huf;:. ill tli.'Bu trr:a»:-— ' 'l a win. !i i -llic.j m d [ a ■•• [commander 
of the espc lilion fitted out by the uicrchimta adreuturera in 15S3], 
id'!ii>iii;h many men (and aome of them void of experience) offered 
themgtdToa, yet one Sir Huph Wiilougbbie, a moat valiant gentleman 
and well horn, very earnestly requested to have that care and com- 
mand committed onto him ; of whom before all others, both bj 
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rsaaon of hia gaadly panoa^ (far ha ma «f a Ml atatuva) aa alaa 

for hia singalar Am la tha aR^iaaaof mr* tha < 
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made greatest aoconnt ; so that at the last thaj aoMada^ aad I 
choice of him for the governor of this voyage, and apao i atad to Mm 
the admiral, with authority and command over all the rest' This 
appointment was c»nfirmed iu a liornce to disoovar strange oonntriea 
from the King Kdwacd VL, of wUoh a maaosaripl oopj la oonlaiaad 
in a volume (VlMullai^a»lL)ar «ha Ootlaa aaOaatiaa hi tho BHtUh 
Museum. 

The only namtivp of vny ii;.^ thi t wo hnvo been able to discover 
ii that contained in the tinst volume of Uakluyt, purporting to be tha 
journal of Sir Hugh Willoughby himself, and incidental notices in 
Clement Adama'a aeeoont of Cbancellor'a advanturca, and in the 
voyage* «( llMiiaagh aad JaaMnwa ia XW, ia the sane ooltecUoB. 
Among tha Cotton naaaiartpta abaady aUndad to (Otho, R, viif.) 
tbara ia a Utt of the three ships fitted oat for the expedition, and of 
the aaaaaa and offices of all persona eafaarfcad in them; and a journal 
of the voyage firom tbe loth of Hay to the end of September 1&53. 
It has been madi injured by firo, bnt enough rematM to show that it 
corresponds exactly with what is print^-d in llnkluyl'i! work. It 
nppr.itB to be in tb" hnid •■•. riting of MIcIit'I I 'lk i'urcha' (vol.iii,,p. 
i<t6) mentiona will of Qabtiel WiUooghby, liis kiuatoan, aabscribed 
by Sir Hugb,«UehiiilI I Bo«liimkaBdkaapaaa taliaatfhalmrthgr 

diicoverer." 

The expedition of which Sir Hugh Willoughby was appointed com- 
mander was fitted out by *' the mTctery and company of marchania 
«ha dkeo 
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Hagfa WaWq^tgr, aOninl tt th« flact, capUia, with « taultr Mid 
mdm, uA TO IMmmi ; tih* Kdnwd BonitTentura, Rtcturd Ctuwoellor, 
fUot^H^or of lb* llMt, W|iMb^ of 140 tons, with > mutor and mate, 
euniaUr, •ar^con, ud 60 8««m«n; and Ui« Bona Coofldentw, of 00 
toon, under a master iiml mate, with 22 MMneii. The vcMeli wera 
▼ictuallad for fifteen tnontli". Six nmrch.nnU i!tiil«rk<»il in llm iiilinirnl's 
•liip, niDe in the pilot-in .-.ni-'.^, mi'^ tliri-r in ihr tli;: 1 vi:-i. I. Tho 
entire direction of tho advoiituro w w . r i.i.sl in n roii:iOi; <if twelve. 
Thi- council conaiatod of the aduiir il :u j ilot mujnr, llii> uf 
the three veeaeU, the minuter, tbi c« murchimts, and Uie thre« maatera' 
BWtea. 

The esp«dtUo& wiled from Deptford on Um lOth of May 1553, but 
mm dtUfaMdiottwiinrMid «ff th* ooMfc ^ taflUng wiada till the 
SM Jon. It faU in wtth til* Kani«(^ flOMt mom wy Motb of 
«h* Rort lelanda, on the 1 1th of Ji^. On. «h* lOlh of JTaly, while 
toriag up for WardhuB, east of th* llorfh Otpo^tad tlw BOlt aaatarly 
ttation of the I>aiii-« in Fioinark, the veMela were aepam'.ril V>y a 
■torm. Next day tiio Hona Speranaa and the B<>ri.a Contrlci' jhcl^ 
mora joined coiup:iny, but Chancellor'* Teasel did not again fall in 
with tbem. Clomont Adnma'ii acoouut of their aeparatioo, derived 
from some nmrinori! <nf the F..Iward Bou»v«ntnr*, i« M follow*: — 
"The very t nc.i. 'Iny in tlic aft^moon, nbout four of the clock, (O great 
a tempest tuddeul; aroae, and the leaa were h'.> outragaouit that the 
ahipa otmld not koan Hitkt iMndtdoaone, but »oiua « 
drifOB OOa WBT HM aOM IHOlhtr, to ttair grvnt peril : 
ThoiOMnl inth Ui iMdMAniM oricd oat to Kichard CfaanMUor. 
and eonwitly iMmatad Un, boI to go &r from him ; but ho neitber 
ooold nor woula keep company with him if bn miled atiU ao fntt, 
for the admiral was of batter sail than hia abi;'. I' it the said admiral 
(I know not by whitt means) bearing all bu soils, waa earri«<l avr;iy 
with no great fori <- rt-. l h» iftuine, that not long aflrr be waa i[iiitu out 
of sight; atiil tht tliir 1 alw, with tho sam.i storm and lik« r«i;r, 
wnB d:«(irr»cd ami ]:>ri. u". T;:o »,lii,^ t mit o'. '• admiral («trikiD>; 
Dgain«t tho ship) waa ovDrwhclmcd lu the sight and Tiew of the 
marioara of the BonaTentura; and as for then that am alwady 
Nturaad and arrived, they know nothing of th* rest of thO ahipa 
wfaait has bceome of them." The nanattva in thodiaiy aWrihirtad 
to Sir Hugh Willonghby eorreaponda wKh tiUa aoaonnt hi all 
eaaentiol*. 

It appear* from the joomal juat refe? i r 1 to, that the Bona SperaoEa 
and Bona Confidentia were toaaed about iu tho North H<ki from the 
3(Hh of July to the l&th of September, vainly att'jmptiog to make 
\Yiinlhn*< Un that day they fntrcd a harbour which l«"(rn fr ni 
JiTil.iii.-iiii waa the nioutli of the rivrr Ansnm, -"it il i\ i-.ul r.nL nf 
W'ardhuii, nnd one day'n tail wcxl of tho Swiatoi Nos, the wisteru 
headland of the White iSva. " Thi« haven," sayi the journal, "runneth 
into the main about two league*, and is in biaadtb half a league, 
whcniiiaivTCiym^y aiaUahia and othar mat dahaa; and upon 
tho nab «aaavbaaBi,g(aatdaar,foz«f, with oififBalnBgabaaaU, as 
dlana and tnah olban, which were to us nnknown aid dao wonderful. 
Thara remaining in tliii liaven tho spioe of a aafMOlght^ seeing tho 
year fur spent, and also very evil vreathrr, aa frost* anew, and hail, as 
though it had been in the depth of wintar, wa tbo<ight it beat to 
winter there. Wheraforo wo i(> nt mit three men south aouth-weat to 
search if they oould fii; ! i oiplo, v. : ._> went •Jin.o .l.iy« juumcy, liut 
could find noni-, Af'i-r timt v, c sent other tlirco w-u'wurd fo-;r dayn' 
journi'y, wiiiijjj ri-l.ijrni'!l without findm« any ]i"n|i;f. Thm s-'v.t 
we three men aouth east thrcu days' journey, who iu l.ke sort rutumevi 
I 4ndiag of people or any aimUitade of habitation." I'hey 
*Vu Iwrbonr of dtath' (aa it ia oallad In the maigin of the 
annnaoript, Oth^ K, lUL, n. 15) on tholtth of Saptambar: 
thof MBodnad awaak baiBMNaolnagto wintarlhwa; and tbcgr aant 
out throe exploring parting tow of which appear to have been at laaat 
six and one eight daya ahiwlk Thia brings us to the Utter part of 
October. Tho iliite of Qabriel Willoughby'a will, which Purohas (taya 
wsg in Ir.n i.i is-Lajjon, "bowa that tomo of the party must have b«cn 
alivo in January Ifi.'ii. Nothing more ia known of their fate. In 
llij' Stephen Uiirro ;t;li wiu dt'ispatchod from Colningro to aeftrch for 
the Bona Spernuaa, the Bona Confideotia, aod the I'hilip and Mary, 
another vnaal boloogiagto the merchants adventurers, which waa al^o 
niaing. At Kago*' ho laarnod from a Dionthsini skippor that the 
Philip and Haiy had tatwaad to Mafjlimi, tad that tho BaaaOoafr 
dentia was loat, aid thai ho had hoogM iir atOa fhr hli lihfpw Of 
the fate of the Bona Speranza he does not appear to hare obtained 
any intelligence. Anthony Jonkinaon, in his aocouot of hla voyage to 
Russia, written apparently between January and April 1558, speaks 
with certainty of hir llu^^h Wiiloughby bavbg perished with all hi* 
company. I'urcha* mentiona that the Bonn .Spcranz-t w»* di.ieovrrfd 
in tljc sjiring of 1651 by ilua-iin-, who fuunil ..U the cro.v dead. 'i\ " 
are loft to inf.-r from tliesL' v.i^'ue HtiU-nicut* that tho jourmsl of '.im 
▼Oyago publ.slicd by Hali.ujt, and '.ha will which came in'u I urc!:iii>« 
poaiaaaion, were obtained from the lluasiana. The pilot-major, Uichu-d 
ChaaaaUar. to whan wa am tho earliest Eogliah aeoonnta of Kuaaia, 
NachadColBOgioottthoDwfawinaafe^; hntliiaafaip waawraeksdoa 
his return in Pitsllgo Bay (Scotland), oa «ha lOkh of NoNuhar im, 
an<l himself, along with several of his aaaaoib dtowaod. Of tho thlM 
veaaaU vhieh oanpaaad tha aaffaditioB to whWt Bi^nd omd lha 
It of tta tiada to Awhifil, not ooa ntUMd to (Ua 
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country, and «f ttib orowa oalf a fhw of lha < 

Edward Uonaventurm. 

(Uakluyt, vol. L (edition of 1599); Parchas, Pilgrimajr, vol ill; 
MS^. in the Oottonian Collection, British Huaeam, Otho, K, Tiii., 28, 
c. ; I'^intina, (.".. ii , 27, f I 

• U iM.S, WILLIAM HENRV. There is a rule of a well-known 
society tLiiit :iii oni ahall be conaiderod aa a man of letters who bus 
not wiitten a book. The limitAtioa of aolhor.ibip belongs to another 
fierio i ; for a fnat drul of the i^fl " ritinj the present day appears 
in uewspaiHirs and other periodical works, and ia, for tho moat part, 
anooymoufi. Mr. Wills, though one of tho most industrious and in- 
fluential of joitraaliata, has not writtan a book ; and yet he is eotiiled 
to an honouiaUa maotion ham aa tho atfaaaantattvo of b aaaat ia- 
portantclata. Ho wia fbr aafonl yoaia ^ ohiat odlbnU laboimr fa 
'Chambers' Joamal ; ' and ia now in tho aania position in connection 
with ' Hoosehold Word<.' Such works espooimlly balong to our age ; 
und u;>n!i thi-ir j .dii iaijs conduct depend some of the beat reaulta of 
(iie u;<Mirr.i] :]i:!.ieioLi ijf a deaire for amuaing roadint;. We may 
iiiCDtion aa an oxoeption to Mr. Wills' anonymona labour*, hia very 
beautiful r<liti,.ii of 'SirliMpi r di- Coverley. by Uio Spiel it. r,' wiih 
notp* and iljustratious ; and 'Old Lc»vir<, EathfrcHl from Hounrlmld 
WonU,' 8vo, 1S80. Mr. Wills woa bom at I'lyinouth, Jan. IMCl. 

WILLUOUBY, KKANUI3, waa the only aoo of Sir Francis Wil- 
lughhy^ Kaight, and was ham to l«Ms UiaiMhaikwlw wia to oiiv 
ciiwnnitsneea, |>aid great attiBtlea to Um adoaaUoB of Ua son, who 
waa io diligent in hia studies that it waa feared he would injure hia 
health. He early acquired great knowlnlge both of the olaaaics and 
mathematica, and in tho various l>raochea of natural acieoce. He waa 
admitted at Trinity College, Cambridge, and took bis degree of 
lUflh^Ior of Art.i in 1656, and of Master of Arte io 1659. It wa* h<^r» 
t1 it Im' li' ciim" n pupil of John Hay, and a la<tinic friendship uiu soon 
fonund iii-tMri.-.-n the master and pupiL Willi. (;hl<y had a mind cuu- 
htilut«d v.'i Y ni iil.uly to that of lUy, and boti, tlifm u>.U ^Mi nt. 
intereat in tiie prugreaa of natural acicncc. Kay It id at ttn.-^ time 
mado gcmX progreas in the study of botany, and had already begun to 
rodnea to hannoay tho eonfnaed facta which had beao hcapml tugothar 
In thatdapactoMUt of ailaaos, and this aaaua to haw lospiMd 
tnghhjr to do tho aamo for aoology. Ito Fandaeta of (IsiaBar aBd 
Aldronmdna had been pabliahed, but the queatioo that oceurrad to 
bia mind was. How much of all this is true, and how much is false f 
To answer thii question for the science of zoology as it thrn ezial«d, 
ha set to work. l-"or thii purpfOee he went to Oxford iu Iti'JU, in order 
that ho might consult tbs works on natural hiatory in the lihrariea 
thcro. Shortly attcr tho rstam of WiUu^hby from Oxford, Kajr 
refu*<id to sign the Act of Uniformity, and waa obli^rd to re«ii;n hi* 
Kellowahip and leave (.'ambridga. The oonsrqucni-o was that tnr two 
frienda mada a tour on the oootioent, viaitiog France, ^pain, Italy, 
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with tho oliaat of gai^ng ali 
OB aatoval Uatonr : Ray examined plants wbllat 
iUoghhj attOBdrt to the animals. They returned laden with traB- 
ourea, which WlllB^lqf immediatoly commenced working at, for tiM 
purpose of publiahlng a large work oo the animal kingdom. Before 
doing this he contemplated a Toyage to America, in order to odd to 
his knowledge. But he died in the rnidat of all hi-i laboura and iu tha 
prim* of life, on the 3rd of .< ily i uT2. Ha had published little, and 
thou.;bt bi« lubours too iuii i i:ict. to juatify tlicir publication. Itay 
liowi'vcT iir^:'"l '.ijioii liirii, i.» hn >uyi* i:; i w v,\ hia works, fur thrwo 
iTasona, that lie should ullov Uiui to publish his worka : first, the glory 
of Qod; saeondly, tha aasistance of others in tbs aamo studies; aod 
thirdly, the honour of thatr nati*a land. Upon theaa grounds be per- 
mittad hia wodU to bo pttbliihad, and TBlKf hanama thair adilor. H« 
alao left Ray ooo of his exeentora, and oommtHad to him tho eharga of 
odneating hi* two ton* Pranei* and Thomas. Pranoia, tho elder, who 
was then only four ye«rs old, died young; and Thomaa subaequently 
became Lord Middlet()n. For thia ufTico, whiob Rm aanxodly fulAUod, 
WiUughby left him ml. a year, which ooustitMad Iho oUtf |«fftof 
this (^eat man'* income throuybout his lif<s. 

Ti.o lirat work od;tod by R.»y after Willughhy'a death waa 
Oiiutiiology, with t^ie titk ' Oraithulogioi Libri Trea; iu quibua Ave* 
oinnt's hactenns ooguitae, in methodum naturis aui* convenieotem 
redoctat, aoourate describuntur. I>eacription«* iconibu* elegaotiaai- 
■it ot vivarum avium aimiilimia wi lariiii Ulustrantur. Totam 
opoa Noognovlt, digonit, supplafit MuaaiB Raiu^' folio, Londao, 
1676. Thia work waa translated into Eoig^ by Ray, and tho plate* 
republiabad, to 1678. It contains a vast amount of original observa- 
tion, and glTes a very full and exact account of tbo habita of the liird* 
described, as well as of their diseaaea, and the modo of keeping them. 
There ar« fr('qu«ntly alao good iiccounta of dissections of various birda 
C 11 1 H I K.i\ « lli;it all (iiLM-qui-iit writers have followed Wdlughby, and 
tliat liii i>b.,r rv.ilinii» ttr« wotidei .'^iiily corrt'Ct. Tho Knglish work cop. 
cl;j \f \ V, .:]. u tr'-ut;neou Kajcotuy. .'iltliiiiif: i Ray aocma to have taken 
grcul iroublu with the plate*, they arc t<.>o iuaocurate to be of use at 
present. But the Utterproaa is a perennial aourea of oorrsct obserra- 
tion on tho hahits and atruetura of hirda. In IftSS Ray edited o 
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ooald not be fuund eUewhere. In nil bLi di>«cripUoiia Williulibj WM 
Trrycnreful i:: diBtingui^rhlDg Epecitic cbarscten, and fa ttfi Iw 
eorret'led m»ny of the errora of prjordinp writers. 

Willughby «ini liny w«?re tar ly Icllowa of the RojeiI Society of 
LoodoQ, anil Wiliiigliby contributed aome papen to tbe ' i'biloaophical 
Traa«a<;tiona' bofore hU death. Two of Immww* pablUhed Id tb« 
'Tnumctiou' for 1671; OM of tbam 'Oa • kind of Waap eall«d 
UmmsM,'«id aootbit 'Oa tk* BtWhias «f * kind of Be« lodgwl 
in old wiUotn.' afWrwirdi aoolillnUd many papen on imeeU, 
«f which tbe tnbetanea bad been prepared from WiUugbby'i mana- 
Ktipti. 

lUy, in tbe preface to the ' Omitltologia,' hai left Iwbiad him n 
be*utiful memorial of the eatimation in which he hrld lit* friend 
in the lumman,- ho there gi»e« of his character. Ho (ifi^ms to 
have itddeil to b;Li its uf txce^-^ive ind intry % nirn jihiloiio; hi. al 

gODian, every Tirttia. I'iio i[itlu;:.cc 'jf Willughby untiou hti-iUy, mulcr 
the dirvi:ti III cjf iLay. h;w i orn T^ry neat io ovrry drpjirtmi'iil i>t" 
■oology, and had he Uvod to have labonred more, aod to bate 
developed tbe great principle* of dawifiartiaa in Motanr, wbiok Bur 
in botMT, then might itiwve bem mid thai the fbnnhtion of both 
adMMiiiMlridrtth«Hm«HiadiBOnn»Atitate. PUt.] 

WILVOT. JOBBT. XARL W ROOHBSTBR, wm bota at Dichley 
(Oslbnlahir*), 10th of April 18<7, or, according to Burnet and Wood, 
ia 1648i Ha WM the loo of Henry, earl of Hooheater, a brm^e royaliit 
io the eivll wan and a faithful adherent of Charlea IL io bia exile, 
lie waa educated io tbe fpre nehool of Burford, and at Wadham CoUego, 
Oxford, whiTO be fhowi'd r«mar);!ih!« taSpiitji At fto-hixil he acquired 
an exact kiiowli'di;o of L;itin, aii^i biTatno fumiUur with the best 
autbcirj of tho Adguetan who»« writjHgst lie erer afterwards 

delighted. .\t colligu he iva« placed under the charge of Dr. Bland- 
ford, afterwards bishop of Oxford aod Worcester, but ha abandoned 
btaiaalf to plaanrs rather than to etwil'iaBi^ hiMktag off bta «mum of 
leadiac at aa aarly afe, aatoff upon Uttnmto la maw tad Italy. 
He letaraad to Bngland in the aightaanth year of hie ago, and pre- 
Matodtnaiiiraithaftyooartor CluriaaI].,«liarotbegTBC«aof hie 
ponoa aad tbo liwUaoM of bia wit and fancy made him an aoceptablo 
eompaaloai Uo dio aeught opportuuitica of diatinction in war. In 
the winter of 166!! be went to rea nitb the Karl of Snndwicli. in tho 
Knvengf. c<)minaiid»l by Sir T. 'I'idilinjiin, and dijpliiyed i;,r(nt couraf;ti 
io thv attack, made on the Dutch licet ia tbe port of 1 .erj-fri. In the 
fullowiog (ummer he again went tu »f.\. un i. rSir !>iwar i ^;>I.l.-)5^^, atui 
la tbe midst of au eogveiiteut TolunUxrcd tu carry a despstch m an 
op 11 buat, a mtv: 'i ul ^n.^at peril, which he executed with daring aod 
judgment. Theae wsirlike deoda gave him a reputation for courage^ 
'«we**r h* did not atMtaia at eourt. Hn WH aoMMd of 
; away ia atcaet qtiaRol% aad of evadiug dueli wUiii ka had 



Ha ia a^ to ka*o aatered npoa a court lifo ftoa firou habita of 
lalSBpeTanae, bat bis eooTivial dispoaitioD, hia extreme youth, aod 
Ifcaooatagioua example of a profligate court aooo led him into auoh 
eieeuea that, aa be assured Dr. Biimot, for fi«« yi-ar.i together he waa 
c ti i!iu.ii.y drunk. Ilia fancy was more luiuriiiut when inflamed hy 
wine, aud liia compnnians encouraged bis exe«>as«i the better to "^joy 
his wit. In tbe midst of drunkeuiiess and debauchery, extraTHgaiit 
frolica and buffoonery, ha ocoaaionally fuund time for poetry. Its 
character naturally took the oast of hia Ufa and talenta: p annual 
aatires, or drinking aod naMtoty aonga wera the lout ignoblafrttita of 
MafMiw} lioaattnuaadaliiMaavatiiktkaaMMMaaMiaaafUsUfi^ 
waa Ma ordinary laaiwtleB; and Ua UwHaaii aad irit, aad tho grMw 
asd apirit of hia vemiScation, only cause us to rtigret the miaapplication 
of his abilitica. 

The serrioea of his father and bia own favour at eoart obtained for 
him the otBoe* of gentleman of the bedehamber aad comptroller of 

Woi id«t<ick I'aik. But althoiigh liin ninviTial talents rendered him 
upr.'i-ii: 'In tu tlLii king, hi< patireK iifU'ti gavo oITlmicc. (.iii iiue occasion, 
wbilo ur"i)k, hn jmi into thf kirijj n h;iud a imper whu li lie supposed 
to bo a '.il.Kil ho li;id writtcu iijiuu Motiie ladies, hut «h-i-ii ha|i]irnt!d to 
oe • satire upon Iving (Jbarlaa himeclf. At another Itiue he feutured 
aa far as to scribble ufw tha daac at tha Uaga 
haoWB moek epitaph— 



ttaamtiayaateibb ihinr, ' 
Mar *M( docs a wise oor." 

Among the varioaa aoeomplishments of Roobeaier, that of mimicry 
waa oooapicuoua. At one time bo di^uiaed himself as an Italian 
mountebank, and practised tha art of medicine ia TowtMtNOt: at 

oth«r tiuie^ h-j <ii'L»n(?Li Lju^m if luf a porter or a hinai^sttd fa laah 

eharao'.ers diverted himnelf with low amours. 

J liL- iijceasant debauchery iu which his youth was spent brought on 
painiul diacaaas and a brokeu constitution. And although his habita 
and tbe depcavcd ioeiaty ia which ha lived, togethier with tho lor* af 
displaying his wit oa all ocoaaioms had poiaaaad Ua laiad with 
infidelity, be bsgaa to feat maniaa^ aad ia ttaat nliglM vilh Napact 
This ehanga ia hia opbiioaa waa lafaly oaaaod vf tho moIoij of 
Dr. Bnmet, who bad attandad at tlia death-bed of one of BaohaHir'a 
friends, and waa othorwiaa alightljr known to him, whan ba l awl i iad 
aa iaTilatlca lafkiithoaai^ok that tiaw nooniiBK boat • 



illnasa. Burnet llitrarJ to hia infidel aigtimenU, and answered thom 
with e.amost kin<luc»»- HetxpUined the Scriptni-M in n t^no cf philo- 
sophy that suited tho intellectual pride of Kn,hi.-c.<T, and at kntrth 
convinCKd him of tbe truth of nlii-ii>n nm! of the nccos^ity of lopsnt 
anee. Their intenriewa are touohmgly docribed hy Bishop Burnet 
himself, ia hia 'iofo and Death of John, Karl of Koobeater,' a book 
which, aa Dr. JdhaMB tnily says^ " tha eritio onght to read for its 
elegance, tho phOaonphir ht Hi ainBiaiM^ aad tha aiol he ito 
ptety." 

Early in tbe summer of 1680 he waa aeiwd with hts last utotmn, 
which be felt ooovinced would be fatal. In the midst of tbe aafWilt 
af7oni«a of mind and body, he again sent for his friend Dr. BoTBet, to 
wlii<!:i bo exiTCKAcI sincere repentanea. His last days an* aflbet- 
iiiKly <ie.iL-ril]*d by the same admirable biog^rspher, and were such as 
tn-cinitf ft ^'bri-^tu^ll. " I do verily buiiese, b-iy-^ Dr. ilurni-t. " Ik' wbh 
HO I'titirt'ly changed, that if he had rroovtrfd he would hare nis>l< 
goij'i all Inn reaolutlona." He fc'it doevly tbe mi.iehief ho had done by 
bis example and by his perverted talaou ; and besought Dr. ISumat to 
pabliati, in tha (ood of tha mrU, a hiatory of hia sins, his suff«ring% 
aad rapoatnaa Bo diad oa tha Mth of July lOdO, ia tho thirty, 
fourth year of hia ago, and vraa boiM borida Ui Irtha la Haalabnii 
Church, Oxfordshire. Ue left behiad hha a MB, lAa diad la tha 
following ypor, and three daughtera. 

On bia death bed ho had given strict oharge that ill Ub lioentions 
and profane writii gs alioul i be destroyed , but be waa searoety dead 
before a Toiume of [ oonn bearing; hii name waa publiabod. Many of 
the poems aro f.^id not to have ln-tu written by him; and that the 
composition aa wtll aathefroliu of othiTn Kliyuld ba-.g been attributed 
to so notorious a man, is not impmlmbbv Amoni; tbe beat of tbe 
pieces known to be genuine may bo imntiooed the 'Satire against 
Man,' ' An Allosion to the lOth batirs of the First Book of Horaea,' 
aad ' VeiMO upon Nothing.' 

iSmt Pvttage* Ou Uf* ami JMhA JtAm, Sari of JUdittUr, by 
OUbsrt Ban>et» DJk, Jata ImA af Bhub; Baraat'i Om 

Timt: Wood'a AOmmOoMmttmii Dr. JohaMMTi L^* ^ AMUiKr, ia 
Live* of tkt Poet*.) 

WILSOK, ALEXANDER, was bom at Paisley, in Scotland, July 9, 
1768. Hia mother died when be was tea yeara of age, and his father, 
einbarrasaed with the charge of a yonng family, souu married again. 
In 1770 Alexander was bonnd apprcntico to a wc.nver for tliroo years, 
on ■-he expiration of which he worked ubont fonr yr:in> im a journi vman 
weaver, and then aliandoned the loom, and sjh ^t nr-nrly three years aa 
a pedlar. From an early age he had been oultiTntnig a talent for 
poetry whioh ba imagioad iiimaelf to poaaaw, and iu bis azcuraions for 
tbe sale of hia witaa oadwi aawd ta BHiifa liawtiilloin tot a vohinte 
of hts poems, bat wHhoat ■BBiwa Tlit nrliMii nia nimir pntiHihiiil, 
bat vanoa and single pooms were publbhed in newtpapon, aad sepa- 
ntaly. ' The Laurel disputed,' a poem on the respective merits of 
Ferguson and Bamsay, be recited before a literary society in Edinbuiwh, 
and published there in 1791. In 1782 he published anonymously bit 
' Watty aod Mas;,' which some at first ascrilxsi to Burns, to the no 
small gratirication of \\ uaou. His jioclry howrvi^r tuatlc no luipre-v.'iian 
on bis countrymen ia general, and ht: re«ulvod to cmlgi»to to tho 
United States of North America. 

On the 14th of July 1794, Alexander WiUon landed at Kewcaatlo. 
ia the State of Dolawan^ with only a few shillings in his pocket, aad 
immediately proosedad to Pbiladotphio. He was employed for a foar 
waaka by a eoMOT'plalo pilatiri bo tliaa NoiMd oaaiiiiiM|)r hii 
formar ooenpatfou of waavir and podlar, bat aft w a a i d i haaani a 
laod-msaaurer, and ultitnately tafaad tBhttniniartiir, aad ponaad his 
new avocation at dilferent puaaa ia Pkaasytraaia aad Maw Jersey. 
At length, in 1802, ha made a contract with tha trostaao of a aehool at 
Oray's Ferry, oa the river Sobuylkill, in the township of KlngsoaB, 
about four milee from rhiladelphm, and herti he b<-cai(i» ack;uaiDt«>d 
with Mr. BartnUD, tlie botantit and iia'.urjli»t, wIi.jhc ;;ar.i'na were 
always open to him, and wLu?<' co m eraatioti atiraulatoil aiid improved 
tliO taste for nat.iral hiatory which his turn for obacrvatijri and his 
rambling life ba<i developed. Mere too bo became acquainted with 
Mr. Lawson, the engraver, who gave Um instruetion in drawing, pro- 
Tkling biu with laa d s capw s and shate h ea of tba bamaa fignrs^ but with 
litlh awialii af hia boawaiiPt a dranwaan, till Mr. Baitan yaqpawd 
atrial of bM% hi wbioh ho snooeeded beyoad tba expaotiMoa af Ui 
friends ; and from that time the ruling paaaion of his after-life waa 
brought into pUy. Writing to a frieod in Paidey, in June 180S, km 
says, " Close applioatton to tbe duties of my profeeaion, which I have 
followed sinos November 1795. has deeply iojnrsd my constitution ; 
the more so, that my raiubliog diafMuition was the worst calottUtsd of 
any ooe'ii :n this world for tlj« au.ttero regularity uf a teacher's life, I 
have bad many punuiu aini'<i I left iscotiand — matheciiatic«, the 
Oerman language, uiubic, drawing, kc — and I am now about ti> inalte 
a collection of oar fiiMiet birds." In October 1804, WiUon, accompa- 
nied by two fiisnd^ aat oat on a pailaatiian ioamey to the Falls of 
Niagara. Tfaay laaAad tha FaU^ and aaliBiad their eurioaity, bat 
wen oveitakan h« tha aaam of wiatar on tlieir lotura. Oaa af hia 
oompaaiona rami^Md «ftt Ui Maada aaar tho Cayoga laha^ Miaathit 
availed himaelf of a eoawmnoai bat Wilaon walked on with hia gai 
aod bundle, through traAlt naaa and uninhabited foraati^ amm 
~ mg tacinai nd foiahad hooM at tha fc4^ 
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ning of Dcoemb«r, after > jourcej of 12i>7 u>Um^ of wiuoh b* walked 
47 the iMt day. All th» tim> he oonld «pw HM MOW i w >ld to the 
•xwalnatioB of Urda, and malciog drawioga of ttom in aolono. In 
1404^ Mr. Biadford, bookseller, of I'hiladolphia, beiof; About tn paViHuh 
A MW aditioB of Boo^a ' Cfdopoodia,' fingagcd WiUon as asDutnnt- 
oditor. SooD ■ft w i wu to ho nfmaiA >» BwJIatd hk Tl—iofa large 
work on Amtcieui orallhology, wtA Hkm booiw H i r natelook the 
pnbticatlon. 

Wi!j>on was lui";ilno.:!« ir; .•if.'.iUliiHi In fua duties aj r=?L-Unt-C(Jitor, 
whiln at the mine time ho pronecot^d tho groat umlfrtaJsm>; which Jiml 
become the fnvourite olijcct of lunliitinii with an enthiihi»«m which 
wai ch!ira':'!nrl«tio of him. At kogtb, in September ISOS, tho first 
vr. urai' n{ till- ■ American Ornithology' waa puiilubed. From the date 
of the tint arrojiganiaat • proapactua bad been put in dnmUtion, in 
^hhhilwMinoadfatoiiod mmOtn of MMwnkvim qporiilad, 
M ao adMiuto lawWd botn fbrmod of Ibo liaok ifUah mh Ik pro> 
Mntion, Rnd when the ttapcrb volume made ita appeamnw, the 
Ainericaii public ware alike astoni<h«d and delighted. It was in folio, 
with pUt«a earvfally eograred from Wilson's own drawings, oolourcd 
after nature, and with admirable letter-press ileseriptions ; the price 
was 120 dollar!!. In the conr»e nf Spptt-mbi-r ISO?, Wilson jmimcyed 
eaatward and iiorthwarO, and during tb - '.vin'.ar went through the 
tontborn tlntr^, fxh\}>it. buck mid etidi-avrnirinc to obt-iin i>iiV>- 

fcrilxT". Ho '. iiitrd ii t.wt cvitv town wiiiiiu i:'' ' n.ilri . .f tli" Atlnii- 
tic coa»t, fmm the river St. Lawrence to .St. Augnatinv in Kloridiu He 
received much pralM^ htt fol fnr —hw db — ■ WUbm bommv waa 
aot dopreaasd. 

noMOMdwlmiiowaa published in IM^IttA iOWldlmMrtt bo 
MfeoalfbrTtttllmfg on a joarn«y to Katr OillCM. Fwm P l U ib uig 

ho descended the Ohio bj himself in a skiff. Ho olotMl OB the 24th 
of February, and on tbo 17th of Msrch moored hia boiA wMf ta Bear 

OriwK frci-k, «t thn rspl'is of the Ohio, after a voyage of 7S0 miles. 
Hi« h«u<l< h.i 1 HiiflVred a K"od deal in rowing. Ho liad made excur- 
•ions from the banks of the rirer, as he prooeedo I, with bis g:in on I 
drawing materials, in search of new species of birdx. nLich he mnite 
drawings and wrote deBcripiion» on the spot whert- lie tlmi tUem. He 
afterwards walked from Louinrille to I.f xington (73 rnilei), aiul on t!;a 
4th of May set out from Na<bvilie fitr .St. Louis through tiie wilder- 
ant oalHMll)Mh,«iUi ft loaded pistol in each poeket, a loaded fowlio^^ 
flwW H o d MtM» Us ahonlder*. a pound of powder in his flaak, and 
nopooadaof dM hi Uatielt^aodaoaieblaeuitiraddriedboer. On 
tho renrUoaOidaiykoaTlTCd at Natobes, in MtaiaBippil, after • journey 
through Bwsmp* and aeroas rivers, which had nearly killed both hia 
horse and himself. The other volumoa of bis work were brought oat 
in »ucfe»«ion, with istontshing rapidity and rrgularity : the number of 
hiB subMribers increased, and before bis death included perhaps every 
royal pemon.ige in Kiiropo. Id l^li he was elected a member of the 
American Phil o;^0[dii[-Al Sorictj-. In 1813 he published tho seventh 
Tolurae. He hud completed tho pictorial material for the eighth and 
ninth when be was carried off by an attack of dyaentery in his forty- 
oiglith year. He died August 28, 1813. at Philadelpfais. Tbe eighth 
MKl ninth voluM «an oom^aM ood pabUihied ta 1814 to Jfr. 
Qeoige Ord, vlw bid htm bio oonmstoo In niaj of hlf azploriDg 
ospcditions. Mr. Ord ■applied tbo letterpreas drseription* for these 
two volumes, aa well ■■ a Uogmpby of Wilson In the ninth. Three 
■npplcmcntal volnmea were afterwards supplied by Charlee Lucisn 
Boii»p(irtc, folio, 1825-28. 

Wditnti B pictorial rcpn!«cntationt of llie l>irt1» aro of great excellence. 
Hii dfHc : iptioiis are not only •.eoiinii Ally occurntc, but exceedingly 
dear wid graphic in whatever rtW.'/n t ■ t in -r rimtions and characteris- 
tic habit*. It is a delightful bo< k. The m i: 1 is so much absorbed 
with the imagea and aoenes an to be hardly cuntcious of tho act of 
imiu^ Wilm waa about fl*« feat tan or aleven inehea in height, 
bandiBBO and vlforona. bat rather aleitder. Bo waa alvaya distin- 
guished by the neatnesa of his dress and appaanneak Ba ma a man 
«f the slrieteat honeety and the moat aarapaleoa Ngird ft* tmth ; 
•oeial, affectionate, and benerolent, but aomewhat Irritable under con- 
tradiction and critical objection. He waa never married. 

(Afemotr 0/ Kthon, annexed to the Amen'ran Ornilhohrrit, by Alex- 
ander Wilson and Charles Lueion Bonaparte, in Comtallei MUctllany.) 

WILSON, KLOKKNCE, U the name generally given to nn author 
wlin :i spoken of by bis contcraporaries only by his Latinined dc*ig- 
natioi-, Florentius Voluaenus or Voluxenoa. The Temacul.u- num© 
Wilaoa baa bseo attributed to him solely becauae, being a ^r, t • injui, 
ao otbav oomnaon to Scotland approaches ao near to that which he 
aaninad. It baa been suppoaid tliat be waa oaUed Wolsey, becaoaa 
M waa palconised by the gmt cardinal, and is a vamaeolar latter 
WkMibaabaenpreeerrodheaigDabiaiaairyofauniM. Haiaaapooaad 
to hava been bom near Elgin, in the eooaty «f Moray, abom tba 
bsgmning of the 16th century, and to have studied at tbe University 
(now Kn College) of Aberdeen. He afterwards studied at tbe 
Umver»ity of Paris, where ha became tutor to a son of Cardinal 
Wol«ry-s lirother. Losing thia emplti , ir:> : • at tho death of the 
^dm»linli30, he wss patronised by Ui« Cardinal of Lorrwine, and 
W On BcUay, bishop of Paris. In \'o.H tho bishop we- '. ■ ti nn 
■■wjaiyto llome, but Wilson, who was to sccompany him, t 
If^ainniiai ak A^lgaon. Understanding that Canlinal Sadol.tn 
rtotaaab m gmmmar-acbool at Carpanttas, the 



metropolis of hia diootaa, he pcoflkiad bb imiota in tbat capacity. 
Sadoleto has left aa fMacaaUag aoaaoBk 9t bia Intirtfaw iriib tba 
wanderin; student, and of Ua anrprlM fai indtag ooa aa watt vaiwd in 

poUto learning coming from ao distant and obscnre a country as Soot- 
land. Wilson received the appointment with an annual salary of 
seventy crowns, and entered on hia dutiea in the year 1535. Hia 
earlieat work, the publication of which is only knovm from its being 
entered in the ' Bibliotheca Thnani,' nnd mentioned by Qeancr, was 
pnbli»heid at Lyon in 1635. It i.4 called 'Commcntatio qnisdam 
Theolngica fjuse widem prascatio f«t, in Aphorinmoa dis-ieota.' In 151S 
he published the work l>y which hfl i-i brft i- o n, ' ! Ks .\nimi Tran- 
qnillitato Oialogus.' Tho scene is laid in a garden near Lyon, and 
tbtaaintalaantoiagantly debate on tbe aatjaet aCtiaaqniUitj oCada^ 
tat tha Baaaar of tha dialogaea of CSoafOi. It waa wpg bl i a ha d at 
Lyon tn 16ST. A lUtdadltiaB ma pabthbtdafcBdiabuigb in ITOT. 
nndor tba tu pariat a adaa Ba af aad a flmTtb at Bdinbargb 

in 1751, edited by Prindnd WUiart. In 1.^46 WiUnn formed the 
design of returning to Soouand, but be only reached Vienne in Daa- 
phiny. where he died, "quam procul k pntria," rw Buch«n-.n laments 
in some laudatory lines addressed to his memory. Dempster iiieutioaH 
n'tinnc; WUaott'a woiks, 'Philoaopbia AriatotoUoa S/nopais,' bot» 
hi: )| --'TUif h» la iaadBdaa t aatborilir fitr anoh a tfaik batiag 

eii^rtd. 

WILSON, HOKACK HAYKAV. I'rufo^oor of J; .ns'-irit .'tt ■ lif nl 
Utiivcniity, was bom in Loodou in the year 17S6, and after rccciviog 
n profi AMooal education, was appointed an anlataot-aaigeon on tba 
lleogAl ettabliahnont of tha East India Company. Ua arriead bt 
ladUtattbayaar Xtm, aad Ua jtaanl baanladga aad mnttUily «( 
talant aoon nada blm raowa la CUonlbt Bodatj, wbara bia poweia aa 
an amateur actor, and mnmeian, mnUgbly appreciated. Stimulated 
by tho splendid example of Sir W. Jonas, he entered zealously upon 
tho study of the Sanskrit language, and in 1S13 be guve to the 
world the first fruiti of his Btudici in a translation into English 
verso of tbe * Meghs^lT'ita,' or ' Cloud-measengcr," a short etniuUrd 
Smikric poem, highly esteemed by Hindu scbolsrs. 11 • m i' i ub- 
lished. in 1S19, a 'Dictionary Sjin«krit and Enplt«h,' compiled with 
tho help of Pundits fMni :\ p ost variety of Sanskrit authorities. 
Tbeso two works established bi3 reputation as a Sanskrit scholar; 
the former waa admired for ita faitbfalnesa and elegaaoa, aad tba 
latter waa bailed aa aa inraluabla boon to aobolar*, whidi in dna 
time greatly promoted Saaibrit learning la Boropa. la 1816 he was 
elected secretary of tba Aiiatle Soeiety of Bengal, aad In 1819 be was 
appointed member of a commission laatitatad to reform and remodel 
tho Sanskrit College at Benares. From (Ua time hU contributions to 
Oriental learning were oan>taot, n'lmerous, and divera-fii-d. In the 
' A»iilio Research«>e ' appeared a History of Canhrupre. .•■jin; iled from 
.'^.unkrit anlhorities; also an Aediint of tho ]!<diL';nu« ^>t:ia of the 
Hindu", which was justly deemed one of tbi- n -i; v.di) il la papers 
ever published in tho Ilesearchrs, and which has r< tnaitied to tbe 
preseut time the chief authority on tbe subject ot' nbi h it treata. 
Be now directed his attention to the Sanaknt drsuna. a specimen at 
vhiahSirW.Joata bad made kaowa toKaveaain biattaaaUtiaaof 
*8akooatald,' aad !n ^ yean im-S7 ba pabUsbad a tioaahtioB ia 
proie and vene of lix entire dramas, with analytical dracriptiooa aad 
specimens of twenty-three other dramatic compositious. This work 
was everywhrire rc;«iT«d with the highest favour, and has been trans- 
lated into Kmich and German. His next work was a 'Desciiptive 
Catalogue of tbe Oriental M.SS, pidlected by Culoofl Maeki niri.-," to 
wbiob he prefixed some leamc'l li: 'rr'.iii.nM mm tin- Linjnii.;-^ i>nd 
history of India. In 1827 be pulilishe-1 »l»o au ' iiielon. li cmat 
of the Burmese War.' While thus labor nisly cngapc l iu liteniry 
pursuits, bis official position as assay-master and secretary of the mint 
at Calcutta entailed upon him highly mponaibla duties aad from tba 
records of his office he published in 1830 a atatlatiaal wock Opon tba 
eiteiaaloaouaaiaaafBamaL AAar tha pnblbMtlaa of tba'Aaialle 
ReaeaMta' waa eloiad, ba oontinnad bia aid to tbair aaeoeaior, tba 
' Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' in the early volumes of 
which are some valuable contributions from his pen. To tbe ' Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society' he supplied an ' Analyds of the 
P&ncba Tantra,' and in Calcutta, aa socretary of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, he anperintended and revised the puL lieunon of 
many standard S;inskrit texts. The 'Calcutta Qu.-irtei .y i ; Ratal 
Maguzino' alt-o bum-fitej larf;t;!y by his constant supply i f ;irt.'-l>'S. 
In tj... yf;-.r v.lu"-! yl i:: In liii, li-"' 1 fi-ame a candiilat-^ to: 11. (i 

liod' H l'roftfssor»hip of S.in.skrit at Oxford, ao office which had boen 
lately founded by Oolonel Uodeo, with tha view of extending a know^ 
ledge of the Sanskrit langaaga ia EoroMb Tbrea other caadidaiaa 
appaared, but two ovantoaUy witbdnw, laaviag Mr. WilaaB aad Ok 
Mill, then principal of Biabop'a Collage, Odeatta, tba only candidatia. 
After a (harp contest, the ftmner waa eteeted by a majority of 807 
over 200, the choice undoubtedly falling upon the man who, iu tba 
words of the feunder, poaaeeied tbe mo-it genera! nnd critiml know- 
ledge of the Saur-krit language." S'l v: -.:t.i r hli .arrival n I n -l ii-d 
rrofc-sor Wilson succeeded tho late Sir C. Wilkinn ix libr,m.-iu nt tha 
India Llonse, and SirK. T. Colrbrjoko as Director of the Uoyal A.«iiiio 
S-ciety. In IblO he published a translation of the ' "Viahou Purtiria,' 
wL(:i copious notes and illustrations, which make it quite a mine <^t 
^ Uiudn learning. Tbo raaulta dedadblo from the great diaooTeries of 
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ancient coim ami moniimenta in AfgbKnistda and the Panjib, ho 
n:a^e kno^u to tlie wurKl tQ a qiiarto eutitled 'Ariuua Anti'^,ua.' Ho 
next publielicd n valunlile ^x-iiniiinr of the Sanskrit Iftuguoge, and 
•uon after he Ir ju.-i.l cut n iicw vJitiou of MUl'a ' History of BritUh 
Indi*.' io which he luu cudeaToured, bf tueauK of uotei, to correct 
BMBT of tb« errun into iriiidi Hill hak faliva frum htai mj/aikm 
■giixiat tba Hindiu, aad hia ignoctM* aftbair language andllfemtOM. 
TblUU'i imk k> addsd S voU, omtiiniiiig the hi^^ 
1BS5. He bM iSlm compiled la ntauhw * Pbty^glott Oloaaaiy of tha 
VeehBiotl, Jadiebl, and Il«veuae Terms used in differant parta of 
Indim,' and is now engaged upon a trauaUUou of the ' Hig Vedk,' thnM 
Tolames of which havo already appeared. In addition to the^e iodo- 
pendent laboura he haa editrd aevend worki, indudiug a tnvunlation 
of liopp's ' ComparatiTe Onmmar,' and he baa contributed a great 
Tariety of aitiiilfa on the religion, littraturo, co:i:i<, iascnptioiia and 
antifjiiitiiH of In lia to the journals uf Tarious k'aruod *ooietin^, more 
©•(ici iii.ly III Hint of the Iloyal Aaiatic SocIl t_v. la 1834 ho wo-s i-lccteil 
F.K.S., and U now preaident of the U'jyal Aaiatio Society. Ue hiut 
•1*0 been pr«*ideot of the Numisniatie aad Fhilolonca) SoaetiM, and 
lui bMB cboeen aa boooraij member of the ohiof lauaed aoelatiM of 
BoNpc ftof—at Vnbon married • daughter of & L SMdooib Bsq-i 
«f the Bngal CItrfl flerrlee, and gtand-daugbtor of tiw w lii lii a l e J Mra. 
Siddona. by whom he has sareral children. [Stf SvmtJtrsr.] 

WILSON, JAMES, waa bom in 1S05, at Hawick, in Itoxburgh- 
•hire, where his father wiu a tradesman. He was started in bu>ineaa 
by his father aa a hatter, bat was not luoceasful ; nor was he more 
BUe 'e.-.->fiil in other attempts as a tradcaman. At IciKth, in 1S39, be 
pul 1m'-- 1 -:i Loudon a treatise on the ' Iuflui;ij;:ij3 uf the Corn-Laws as 
•ffcding nil Clasn-ps of the ronimunity. and eapecially the Laailei 
Iut«r<S"l»,' '•VII,; n:] i ia - 1 ii, ' l-'lui-'tuationa of CurroLcy. Cij::;::._rL-'j, 
and MauufjcHires, refrrabie to thi- Corn L&Wj),' bvo. The agitaUou for 
the re()oal of the corii laws cooimeoced a:x>ut this time, and in 1S43 
the 'lioonoiuist' uawapaper «rii« •ttablished, and beoame • leading 
TeUoU for dtwmtiwtwg the viam and wporting the proonedfaiKs of 
fbe Anti-Cbni'-Lev Lmmm. Mr. WUeon me cUeT edbon la 1847 
be was returned to the Uoaao of Commons at member for Westbury, 
and in IS4S was appointed Si^crotary to the Board of Control, a situa- 
tion which be held till the breaking up of Lord John Russell's miuis 
try. In 1S62 be was again returned for Westbury, and was appoi:itc J 
Fiti.uiciiil St-ereti\ry to the Treii*iiry, an office which he still couliuuca 
to hulJ. In 1".' " he was t-. tmuL-il u.i :i LuotubtT of tho House of 
Cummuuii fur the boruuj^h of l>e>'onpon. Ha advocates a reform of 
ttio rrproaeutatiun, but is OppMM <» tk» laUok He IDWned 
in IbUlJ. I&f SuTLtJtE.NT.] 

WILSON', JOHN, Doctor in Mueir, waabomftt FafenhamJaKnt^ 
io the year 1504. He waa first a geutleojan ef the Chepel-Itogral ie 
GheilieIi«eadefterenwdjSarTa]itiaOrdinant»the Miae Uaf. Be 
«M esteemed tbe beat lute-playar is Eoglaad, end - Mat * eoMteat 
tttoidant on the king," bir John Hawkins says, "he frequently 
played to hitn, when the king would usually lean on hi« shouldi-r." He 
waa ervataid doctor in music at Oxford in 1644, and in iCj@ W Ai 
dvctrd prufesaor of the same faculty to that uoivcntity, witli tUu 
advantage of having ajnartments in Bjiliul Coll rgn', whtTf, u.i.-.i.i!<.d l)y 
tho roynliata, he excited "such a love of music as lu ^L-ut meAstiri! 
accouiitu for th.it liourisbiug htat« in wliich it has lon^ subsisted 
there," -'II i uf '.1 Iji.'h .Vijtijuy .mI in h.- afe of liimt'oif, givoa an 
iuttrojitiug ttctouut- After tha iUntonitiou he entered into the service 
of Charles II., succeeding the famous Htarj Jjtmt, end died ia 1678. 
Ue oompuaod utueh saercd uuaic,audii«tnieiif of theOdetof Hetaoe, 
ae well ee edeetyMtaiM flMoe AwewtiHi GhMdita^ aad Pelraaiae 
AMbKi tinraglh lev o( hb mfa ata aair «• be aul with, aad ef 
these tba most pMhiK an paMiibed ia Fl»fttd.'a 'Kaatoel Com- 
panion,' 1667. aa inUtietiiig and anaUeat eiUeelioa U voeel part- 
muaicb which is becoma veij scaree. 

WILSON. PKUFKSSOK JOHN, waa bom oo the 19th of May 178j, 
at Paisley in Scotland, where his father v* .w a wi altby manufacturer. 
He waa the eldest son: oui' . i.m 'MruHn .'aoieii, btiCiiuio distin- 
guished oa a naturaliat; ouo uf hia si>t<': i uiio Mn, Kerrier, aikI 
the mother of Professor Ferrier of St. Au l . .. ; and anulht- r uf 
sinten married bir John MacneiL At au early .ige, ibo future ]>oct 
and c^iiaj ist was sent to a school at Glenorchy in tho Highlands kept 
by tho Uev. Dr. Joseph Mclutyra; and hern he acquired hia fint en- 
thiieiM«fermchleadeeeBeiyaadMeletegf «me»eiraiewtseB. At 
the 1^ of thlitiea he went to tbe Uaivenitj of Ofaeiow, wbenoi^ efker 
five yeeieof etody, he removed in 1S03 to IfeBdalen College, Osfoid> 
At Ozfoid be was distinguished no let* for oie literary genius aad 
attainments — •• shown in hia carrying off, amoag other hooourib 
the Newdegata priae in 18(M!, for an English poem * Oo tho Study of 
Greek and Roman Architecture,' — than for tho exoberaooii of his 
aniiual s;iiiitK, hi.i gr< l j' .v->j.al streugtli and boauty, and hxi f m iuv? j 
for athletic sporLa. He was the hnt boxer, kii[>4.'r, and tunner about 
the University. He graduated B.A. lu 1 - 7, au 1 in ISlObatOOk tho 
degree of M.A. fair-bairvd UercuUa Apoilo,'^' eays • Vrit«r, 

akolehing his life at this time, "and with plenty of money enabling , 
him to gratify ids tastea whatever they might be, he had acaroaly left : 
Osfoid, whea bo ejpieliwd hie doawo oheiaatac bf parabaeioK, or - 
baring parehMad Her Ub by hk trthir, the wl), bat biaatiful 



yacht about at hLi f leaaure, lie'at tha be*t boatman at the oar, and 
wrestle or box with tho Btr i-)i;tt!t. riili"i:aan, and, as Apollo, ho might 
revel in tbe quiet beauties of th - ljuMt of English BC"3i;ery, iudulga 
undisturbed in poetio dreams of own, and vulti.;i'.a with duu lu- 
ver«ne« tbe aooiety of Wordsworth.' Here, besides Wont-twortb, he 
biaBM litiiatHteil «|lh Coleridge, Soothey, and De Quineey, the 
Im* ofwhoei dendbii tha eatnenlinarT maaliBeei of bis oharaeter at 
this time, dashed With aa eooeatiiai^ wliieh ihoind ttielf ia all Uada 
of freaks and prqjeota— and aoMmg then that of beoiwriay a tmelUv 
in Africa. It waa at this time (1810) that he marriod an English 
lady of wealth whom he met when she was on a Tiait to tbe LakM 
with her family, and, falling in love with her at fint sight, wooed aad 
won with romantic rapidity. He had by this time published BOBM 
anonytiiou.s writing* in Colerid ''"ri?'ij<i,' an 1 elsewhere; and in 
It'll he published anonymously lu Eiimburjjh, 'Ijitn-i »«orod to tho 
memory of tho Rev. Jamei (iriliime, — ie. the poet Grahame, the 
author of 'The Sabbilli.' JhujLli his summer head-quarters were at 
Klleraj, Wilson spent {«rt ot ovary yesr in Edinburgh, and the follow- 
ing extiast ft — a letter of Soott to Uias Joanna Baillie will show the 
imp r iM l a n wUA ba bad bsgua to make in Edinburgh : " The author 
of the Klegy upoo poor Oiebame ie JtAm Wilson, a young man ef 
very oensideraUe poetieel powem He ie now eogagad on a poem 
called 'The Isle of Polma,' aomethiog in the stylo of Southey. He is 
on eoaentiie genius and has fixed himself on tho banks of Windermt re, 
but oecasionully reitideri in Edinburgh, where he now ii^ .... He 
seems an excellent, warmbeartod, and enthuaiastio young auu ; some- 
thing too moch perhaps of the Istt^-r quality places him among tbe lint 
of originals. ' The ' li-lo of 1'alEL.s ' here allmled to, waa published in 
1812, ttud gnvo WilKona pUce iimuD^ tha Lake Poet*. In 1;15 he waa 
c.>li<'''s to the .'tti-li L-.ir, iit wJ.icli huweror he never i_iriiL-tioeJ ; and 
frum that tuuo forward Kiinburgh Wiu hia accustomed place of real- 
denoe. fie wrote for the ' Edinburgh Review' a criticiam on the 4th 
canto of 'Childe Harold'— hie only contribution to that peciodieaL 
** His prepoeeearioae, both politiaat and Utencr, led bin to atlaeb 
himself to tbe Uttia bend of jooag Tarlaa, wiUi Baott aa a aaaliooi 



jooagTarlaa, 

veteran to advise them, who were disposed to break out in rebellion 
against Jeffrey'^ Whi^; supremacy in tho northern world of letters; 
and, accordingly, when Blackwood (1817) started his magazine to 
allord an outlet for uutivo Scottish Toryism similar to that which had 
been already provided in the • Quarterly Review ' for ndLi«h Toryism 
ill E>'"eral, Wilson WiS ouo of the first to join biui, llu had ju-t then 
added to his laurels, ai one of tho Liikista, bytlit jmhlnjitioii ( !'- !i3j of 
a poem of toioo .eij^r.h, .jntii^ad ' U ho L'ity i.-f I; a \'l.vr'u> ;' his L:.,i^ui- 
ficent pbysiv^ue waa the admiration ot Kdmburgb, so that, as be 
walked hurriedly eloog Prinoee-street in somewhat wild costume, and 
with bis &ir biur alraming from iwd«r his broad white hat, beade 
were turned to look at him ; aad IMa lapatattan ia aoaial aiialae wm 
that of a young Ooth of geaiiB wHb poweii aadefeloped, wUA 
would one day astonish Britain." At fint Wilson wsa aaeociated with 
Lockhart and others in writing for ' Blackwo>d,' so that it was not till 
l^'H or that that publication waa identified with him to the full 
exte;.t 

I'iie connection with Blackwood waa an important event in the life 
of Wilson; and it was speedily followed (1S20) by hio a| poiDtmcut 
to tho chair of Mor.d l'hilo--o|ihy in Uie Ifuivrn-ity of iJiiiidiuigb, 
then M»i;jiu'. by thu d^atli o: l>i\ 'I'Umy.iw Iuiua u. Th<' .iji; oiottueot 
was maJc rather on the grouudd of Wilnou's pvlitical opinions and hie 
piomiaing genius than on the evidence of any special worLi ^ready 
prodoaed on metapbyaios or pltilMophy, and Sir M illiam HauiiloiL 
nftacwaida TCiMtfa ooUiafoa, waa a defcatodeudidataeBtha oota- 
sioB. Seot^i^aaedallUifaBMBflainbehdf of Wiboa,WTC«et» 
Loekhart aipiiitiM his hope that if ba obtained the appointment, H 
would givo aim <'the ooneieteoee and eteodinese of character which 
axe all ho wants to mako him tho first man of tbe age." The appoint- 
ment, together with hia connection with Blackwood (both of which 
cau>e at a time when some peeuni*u y roverscs had obli.;ud hiin to 
break up his Uttle e-ntablifLmeut iit I'li 'i ly: had, nt all oventJ, the 
j^'ood cfFeot of deteruiiuiug WJsoii n jji-iium iivruiriuciitly to proso 
i.ithcr than to Terse. He etiU, iu.l. -j.i, v, roli: \ i r e ri tho Lakist atyle 
m quantity aui&cieutt when added to what he hud already written, to 
make two oetaVO VOlttmes of poetry in aU in 1 82 :> ; but this is no proof 

that la veiaa be would OTor have been more tUan one of the minor 
Lakepoetfc ftwaalajMoaa^aadaiataoapeeiaUy as a peotiannMik 
UiathUgsainewaetodiBpfaiy ilaalf in Ita fidl capacity ; wiboththa 



and the lecture room gave bim the neceeaary OD 
"Ho weota," says tbe author of tbe aketch already quotedf "IdtB Ibr 
the magazine, in which, while his imagination bad tin free 8cof>c as it 
had in verse, his coustitutioual Scotticism, his tlirewd uhservjiUou of 
Scottish humours, his seosibility to tbe woea id rc-B'. life, ivud his 
powers of eloquent deecriptiou and delineatidti of thi^nier, L.^d a 
still freer and more miuuto r*uge. Sumo of tluisc tnl< j, wilh olhera 
Wr.lU'u iep'':idontly, formed tollf' tui ly hi-< f.rot [.rufiCiid ]irj:<e 
work, published, in Xh22, under tbe title of ' Lights and iihadows of 
Scottish Life' and followed in 1823 by a one-volume novel called ' The 
Trials of Margaret Lyndaay.' Ho wrote alao political artidaa on tbe 
qucotiona of the day ia woiah he Uesed out •• a Tosy ia a awansr 
hesurtdy satiafyiag to Ui laatiaet^ and yet .not potaiUa bad be kept 
l» Biatn. Ba wnrta Htanov vitiaiHMk Im mtm ka aiiMwd 
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• prafuoiid Korrow in hia bort, WiUon wu moob leia aetiTe than 
had till thoD baen. Ha atiU figured aa Cbriatopbar North in atr 



•xpottodni iMMM of tatto, atptciaUy ia poatry, deapar thaa fhoM of 
jJtt^J, Mil ihMmtnA lyinnt that oritio and hia diaciplai tha poHie 
dalOM «f W<ordnra(tt ind tha writ«r» aa«oeiata<l « iih bim. He wrotr, 
aitber aa loetaraa or aa articUa, Mibtla philotopbical diaquisitioti*. not 
vary oonueeted or ayatematio perlutp*, but gleam tog with brilluiut 
ideas, »D(t tinged throughout with tbnt rich and bi^hly-colourcd mods 
of meUphyiiu which Colcri'lKi waa diOuaiog through EcRlund. 
Laatly, cui^lea-i of tho fmnsiility coDVeotiou»lly identified with tha 
gowa of » Scotch profca-or, aud that the gown of a ]iru(t»§or of 
moral (ibilooopby, be wrota papcm fur tba tDt^asina in which ha waa 
aean nlapaing ideally into bis cbaractar a« Ml UBtramiDaUwl huinaa 
bain^ » brutiw M oonntry-laira, a apoitnun on Soottiah kOll Hid 
idMi^ • booQ-MBmnioa anmf hufinMlhn^ comiMntiDE m man 
aad aMMfi^ on Ub and UtaMliu% ftora tha point of vinr of an 
Innilwl Ubk of the gypsiaa or from amid the uproarious oonditiona of 
• dty OI|y> Among theu papata of riotous phantasy, the most 
famous ware the aeries called tho ' NocIm AmbrotiaDiD,' which had 
hr«n begun in iSi'i when Lockbart, as w<;ll m WiLton, was a oootri- 
butor to Blackwood, but which, taken up in 1S25 by Wilson for hirn- 
>elf. lifter Lockbarc's d<'[uirture for London, were oon tinned by him 
t.ll l!i:i6. wht'u tha death of tho Ettrick Shepherd, their principal sup- 
cL.ii^Licr, naturally put an eud to them. It was theas ■ Noclaa' 
that carried the nam* of " Cbriatopbar Jiorth" over tb« world as thn 
paradonyn Of WikoK Tte vm Ml*Md s Miin Mflad • Dte 
fioraals^ wUth ttttoMfran ISMto 1M«. b«» w««lni|io|nibr. 
After the death of bis wifa^ which took place about 1840 and left 

■ ■ llB 
stray 

I in 'Blackwood;' iu 15i'2 ho even publiabed aepaxately, under 
the litlo of ' llecreationa uf (^hri^lo; her North,' a wlection of h:« con- 
tiibutionsto the Oiai^a^.uti ; iui 1 »t.J "Tlje I'rofaioor ' ho wis old 
of iba lions of Kdinbur^'li «ociiity iiud il.t.' idol of suLecfsive ci-iA-,e! of 
stud«uta "to whom fm lacturej hii runral pLilos > t'}' I- in tlio b.\oks 
of old IsUcrs, aud who cli««reU hiui till tUe roof rang at the end of 
MWjr Moqueiit period ; " bat on the whole, the beat <rf hia oaraar waa 
Of ir. LMlarly, too, iU baalth radnead hia oooa almndaBt nfoor. Ha 
MMiBsaditt tha diaekaifa oC Ua notoaional dutiaa till UiiM, whan 
paialyila and daeay inaapaeilitcd Mb. A peoaion of SOOf. a year had 
bren granted to bim by gof erament He livrd for n time in retiroment 
at I^wswade, near Ediaburgh; aud died at Edir.bi.rgh on the 3rd of 
April 1S5I. Iu the following ytuir hii nephew, I'n fesaur Ferricr. who 
is al.->i) hia nou ia-law, began the ii.iLiiijuliiiu of a cuUoctoii edition of 
lit« wurkii. Tho 12 volumt'S of vtt.ic'.. :'. c Jij6i*U include the ' Nocttu 
Aiiibru.iiaii:! .' I.. i:^ .11:1 ' V.-r.%y' oti Uiirri.i,' which wa* pub- 

lished sepaiatcly long ago j and now tliu auiitsi ui vulunies in com- 

Sete, the world baa fur the iirat time ample materials before them 
r an aaUmate of the genius ol Wilaon^ both as to quantity aotl 
varialj of noduetioo. and as toquali^. {C Mlt glt t rlMKt mMt- 
atafr i/ /om Ift/soo, late Pnftmr ^ Mm Mcatoiri^ t» Ae UiA- 
9a^fg_tf EdinbaruK. By bU Daughter, Mra. Gordon, 8vo, 18^2 ) 

WnJON, KICUAKD, ILA. Tlua great laodioqte-paiDter was bom 
of a reepeotable family at rinpRas in Mnotgomeryahire. in !7!3. Hs 
was the ibii J 2>un of avTL'u children, six sous and oii« diii-u:hur. lli:i 
father waa a cler^mau, at the tioio of Kichaid'i biftli, in M. in- 
gosier^ahire, but he was shortly afternai-ds eollattd t < tho Iivm),' uf 
Mold m Klintabire. Young WiUou abowed very carty u t.<iste fur 
drawing, andfatraaoch promiae, that his tvlation Sir George Wynne 
took him to London and placed bim with an obieura portrait-painter 
of tbaaaaMOtTteaiBa Wright, who Uvwl in Oofank Oacdaik With 
thU HMMtar 1m mtde great progress, but nothing la fawwn af ism 
fKrliri't ntuilica. Itii must however have attained aome rank as a por- 
tiir! [ luuti r, fur .ii tho year 174S he painted a large picture of the 
I'l inco of Walea lui l hi* brothir tho Duka of York, for their tutor 
Dr. HjyU.'r, hub- [i uf N'urwiv'b. 

After practining to::io time with siiccwi as a portrait^pninter in 
l.ui.iluLi, went, iu 1743, to Italy to nt'idy tho (:r(.-at works of the 
Italian maitera. lie bad aa ytt tric-l liltlti if stivtbini^ in liiad'-cape- 

C'nting; but while at Venice lu' pwA n v. Hit to /.uccar-.ili ilm 
dscape-paiatar, who happened to b« from \io\i.<!, and \S'iUon, to 
pavtho tHBa«BtillMa«akiMda « akatdk to oiiB of the view froia 
tha paiataa'a window. Ztmndli thoaght so highly of this akatoh, 
that he recommended Wilson to give up portrait and to taka to land- 
roapc. Anotht-r occurrence which happened to bim in Rome indocad 
biui to follow this adTice. Vcrnet, the celebimtcd French landscape- 
fainter, visited bim in bis studio at Romv, and was so much struck 
with a laodicape of Witaoii'a nidch be saw there, that he offered to 
mske an excbange with him om: of his own landacapes for it, which 
wa« readily anaenteil to by WiJsnn. From tbiis time he devoted him- 
a*df to laijdacn;.!*, find 50on acquir, d «o gnv^t n roji'j'ntion, that he had 
many schulara even while iu Uume, and Mengs ofTered to point liis 
■orifait for a laudscapaL Wilson did not do as many palaMtatoaa 
dona^ that ia, copy tha worka of oalabratad mattata, bat ha mat iaraw* 
dUt«Iy to the aonna of all ai\ and aonaaad Uaatadiaataaaln^ 
By thu course ha attafa ad that bold Batand jafc daariail a^toliir 
which he is distinguished, avoided tha Mqnullioit adTaBlltioM 
iM-autiea, and escaped the manneriim vkSfib nmnlto ■ritM ftfla fh* 
tooputial atndy of Cwourit* Bartaia. 
AaataraadtoLaadmia ire^ aftwaBrtMUMoariUyaiM. Ia 



1T60 ba axhibitad, in the gtaat room at Spring Gardens, hts celabntad 

pietare of Niobs^ whioli was purcbatcd by William, duke of Cumbai^ 
Isttd. This worii astabUshod hia reputation in England as ono of tha 
firnt l:uidscape piUDt«ni of hia time. In 17ti5 he exhibited in the asms 
place a ' \'iew of Kome from tho Villa Madams,' which was purchssed 
by tha then Mari^uis of TaTistock. Oij w as or.o of the first membeis 
of tlio Koyal Aoademy, which waji found'; 1 la 17C^ ; and at the death 
of Hay man, in 1776, he was a^j i>uuj ti-U librarian in his place : this 
appointment bringa a very amall emolument with it, yet, small as it 
is, WiUoo aolicited the plaoe ; for although a few discriminating cos- 
noiseeurs purchased somaaf Ua baitpiatiaaa,l|ainan(pilaetada{f tha 
body of picture buvara, and waa ia a atata of oomparalivo indiganesL 
He was olio, probably in |nrt from hia unoouthnesa of manners sod 
unpliant temper, unpopular with hia fellow-academidaca. lt<*ynoUs 
and Wilson are aaid to have regarded each other with mutual dialike. 
As landsoape-painters ISaiTett and Smith of Chichester were in much 
greater rcquejit than \\'il«on. The following anecdote gives a deplo- 
rable picture, if tru(>, of W .b m s )>ro6pects. He wss, it is told, is 
the h diit of takiu^; lim » oi o.a : juud to the various brokers and eelling 
hi* ]ii':'.-.:i-f.i for whateiSir t;.ty «oi.ld t;ivi} him. I |i oue ocCi»iL.a, 
whcu he took a paintinii; to a pic.ur&aealer in St. Jamcii'a pariah, he 
wai lad up to the attio by the dealer, who, opening a door, pointed 
to a 1^ of landfoapea against the wall, aud said, " Look ye, IHeli, yoa 
know I wish to obUge yon ; bnt aea, there'a all the stuck I'Va paid jaa 
for theae thraa yean." And it ia a fliat that some of theaa la ad a e a p s^ 
for whieh Wilaaa^worfnid only a few pounds, have been aince sold for 

WiUoo wasgsucrally so unfortunate in the Rale of bij work*, that 
wiicn uiio met with a ready K^le ainl tnuro thau u»vial utUinli lu, he 
rfp«-i>.t«-il it; aisd ha iiaiiit^d nomu aubjeota as iiiatiy rut four or evca 
i:vr) tiiiK.^, [nuking uniy ■•ory tiligbt ttlteraticitiK : l.e paiiited livo 
picturr« of MiccmuuiB \ illa at Tivoli- Thn foUowini; are nmoug 
bis principal wotka : — 'Niobe;' ' I'linetou ; ' 1 irgo vi<;w of Koloi-; 
' Villa of Macenasat Tivoli;' large view on the river i'u in Italy ; 
aoonpMiM «o il^ oaUad 'Solitadt;' 'Vim on Um aaaa» of Baha;' 
' Tlaw aa tka Btiada KomanlaDa;* 'Badriaa'a Villa;' aavatal viawa 
near Rome ; ' Templa of Bacobua near Rome ; ' * View on the 
Tiber;' 'View of tha Bridge of Rimini;' the 'Lake of Nemi;' 
' Cicero at bis Villa ; ' • View of Ancona; ' ' Broken Bridge of Narui ; ' 
' Ruins on the coast of Baiic ; ' ' Temple of Vanua at Buim ; ' ' Island 
in the Gidf of Venice ; ' 'Touib of the Horatii and Curi.itii ;' ' Apollo 
aud the Sca.wtn< ; ' ' i MiuUin aud Amelia;' ' M^'li •..•■■r aid AUdai.te 
' Ceyx aud Alcyone;' 'Sum llou^u from How tiariUns;' ' I'-ibley 
House, Cheshire ; ' 'View ou 'li- rinr l>tf;* 'Wilton Hou*i;' 'View 
on the Thames;' 'View at Milbank;' 'View of Rosamonds Pond, 
St. JamTa Flark;' 'View of Crooma. Waraaitarihifa ; ' 'View of 
MoorFkrit, Bcrte;' 'UiaHormitaea;' <VIaw of Dover;' 'Llau«;oll«n 
Bridge, with Castle Dinas Bran;' 'View mar Llangollen Uridga;' 
' View of Oakhamptou Castle ; ' ' Carnarvon Castle ; ' ' Kilgarron 
CaatU;' 'Pembroka Town and Cattle;' 'Suowdon;' 'Coder Idria;' 
and tha great bridge over the TalTe ; bcei'tes a groat many laodnvapaa 
which bare no particular dseignation. Tho fi,^'urca in hii 1 iD'l.-capes 
aro not all painti d by hi(n»<df; bo occaaioually aFailod biiutelf of the 
aseisUocr of Moi ti'.rier and Huy!:mu. Mauy of \ViI»uu'a works Lavebwu 
engraved . the f j.loi^iLiL; oriLjiaver'i have cieout^d plfite^ hft4.T liim: — 
Woollct, who has cngrared nmo; W.iiharpe, who exvcutrd tht: iigurrs 
in the ' Niobe ' et^favad by Samuel Smith; Tooocey; Ellis; W.Uyrue; 
W. iOliott; J. Mason; P.C. Cauot; E. and M. Kooker; J. Wood; i. 
Bobaiti; J.QaadaBj J.Fu*ingdon; W. Hod^aai MWdlwiaa? BarloB} 
Co^bam; 0. T«inar$ T. Horria ; Ueynold% ftc. 

Wilson changed his reaidence very often. Ho first lived in tba 
Piazsa, Covent Qarden; then in Cborl'ittc-strect, Fitsroy square ; in 
fJreut (Jue«n atreet, in l.iai»Iu'.i InuKirlda; in Foley-place, aud in 
other plai'e.i ; but hii^ lagt retideuco in Loudon was a mean house 
in Totteuhaui street, Totti uhaui court- ron^l, of wbicb he bad the flmt 
and aeeond Boons whi-re h« Uved almost without furniture. The luat 
two or three yearw t>( life however w.-ro «jieat in alBuence o«i!iir 
to forini jirojinrty wliicli \:v iDlii'ri".od f.'oui a '. r 'ther. Ho re^ ,i . d ro 
the house of his rcUlion Mrs. C Jones, oallad Colomoudie : it near 
tho villaga al UaawrialaDwibighahhrat now called Loggerheads. Ua 
dtad at tba laat-aaucd plaaa ia IrSS, agad aixty-nine, and waa bwriad 
in tha churchyard of Mold. The village of Llanverris ia now nnatallj 
called Loggerheads, on sccount of the sign of the Loggerbcada wbka 
Wilson painted for the public-bouse of the village. 

There is a common report that Wil^ou composed his picture of 
' Ceyx an<l Alcyono ' for n pot of b«rr »et on the reuiaina of a Stilton 
obeeae; wherca-i tbi? turrr 't v. rsiyn of tho story ia, that it waa partly 
compotcd from a pot of bv^r pi I on thn n m.iini of a Stilton choese, 
whiob any one may p' Ti (1 . 11 to hn tho corrc.t. version by lookin)( at 
the coiDpoiition. Wilson, like many other men of genius, has hod 
many storiea t^d of bim whidi are not true, and are not worth con- 
tndietion. Thiaa of WUaon'a landMapea— 'Tha Roina of the Villa 



cffaiaat faiaa, 'iMdi 
of Nlobark ahlldMD.' omToT bla dMrfed 
. wall known by Sir Joshua Reynolds's criticitm on it ; and a 
'ItaaAieape with flauMa^* form a part of tho National Qalleiy ; and 
tkara ara four aaaO piotttrta by Wikoo ia tba Veiaon Collactton : 
fhar aaa aoviU mUUM ta^alliar atSanth Keaaiqgton. 
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) fioUowing yotr obtafawi • 
commlMim In tt* ISth Dngaooa ; by • dtxiog act b« Mvcd Ui« 
rmiiiinii aftfarniMij Biiiiii buliiji, takaa prUonar at Villcn an Conchr. 
He (ubaeqaanOy tarred in Irelaod dunog the rebellion of 1793, and 
also in Holland, and in 1800 aaeeaeded to a majority in llompaaoli'a 
Mounted Hitlefl. He alno for a tame held a militnry comm!«nrl in thn 
South Weat Diatrii t Hir, nerved for a abort t:nie in the I'r.izilr! 
and at tlie C'jpe of tiooil Hojie, lie vriu «*nt on r t'<u'rBt mission tn tbo 
Ci'iituieiil iindi-r I>onl HutclttDmon. In ■Sii'i lif «-.i]ifri:i'.eniied tho 
eoilxKliuicQl of a nginieot of Portuguc«o refugee«i, and ruMd and 
foirtMd tbe riiHltiiim Lagion. U* afttrmurda commanded a S^aniab 
Brigada under Sir Arthur WaUaalav, and took an active part m tba 
biftUft ftf TUftma. lNnU»tiUlU4l» wBillUi mmtaty oar- 
mpw rf an t at tba hwd-qwatan «f fba allfai amii^ and for aoma 
tima held eommaDd of tbo Prtuaian rvaerre ; at Vb» b«ad of tbi* force 
he drove back the Francfa to LUtaan. H« inenrrad the dtopleaaure of 
tbe militarj authoritiee by amuttng in efToctint; tbe racar>« of Conot 
Laralette, who had been condemned to death nn kii ni complice of 
Napoleon. A narrative of thia adventare may be found in the 
'GenUeman'a Magazine,' toL i*6, part L p. 626. On the luij^ rnl i>f 
Qat«en Caroline he ?xpro«»ed hia dirapproval of the course piir8ur<] liy 
the Rovernrnt nt witli r'^epect to ti at uDfurtiiDito lady, ivnJ in rot]- 
aeqaence waa duniiMcd from tbe army and deprived of the many 
farain «idan wUdh ba bad won by bia gaUantrjr. Ha wk aa maubar 
ftr SoiiAbiMrk, fa tta Libaral intanat fram IdlS till 1SS1, wban ba 
niindfafivsvr af Mr.W.SroniMB. Havfag ben raitorad to bia 
mdc fa tba mrmj, ba baoaaa a gnaral fa 1841> aad b«ld tbe {MMt of 
goTemor and commaoderin-ebief of Qibnltar from till 1849. 
He died auddaoly in London, aoou after hii return to England, May 
tb«9tb. 1840. He wa* thn niithor of a traoalatioo of (leneral Ueg- 
nicr*a 'Campaign in IfiUl in tba East and in Egypt,' and afterwards { 
of a mora correct original narrative of those oventa, printed in 4to, 
under tbe titlo of an ' Historical acconat of the Britiah Expoditkiu to 
tlgypt' His othiT publica',!' ns wfre 'An Enquiry into the Military 
Force of thn llnti-h )'.L::jiiri> ' ll'-'}:. ' < 'jmpaiL-nn i;i I'liljinl with 
Kamarka on the liuuian Army' (IMll, and a 'Sketch of the MiU- 
tiff FMPar at llirti ' (lUTk which waa aavanto iiritHMfl aft Ite 
«iaa or ila ftppaamea fa «hft • Qaarterly Baviav:' Br R. Wifan 
rwpliad in on animated pamflblat; bvk tw agaAroTeny ia long linoa 
forgotten. 

WILSON, DR. THOMAS, a noted ifahaman and scholar of Qaeen 
Eliiafaetb'a time, waa tbe aon of ThomaaWIlm of Stroby, in LinL-nln- 
abire. He wa» educated at Eton and at King's College, <.'.itti> ritl^.--, 
and aftiT.vsnl-i be(-«m« tutor tn thi- two hod* uf the Itulu' of S ;ir>.l; 
In 1651 he jiuUlinhod 'The Rul« of I?e««on contninintr tho Art of 
Logic;' and in 15&3, 'Tbe Art of HhnUnu:: r,uih w rks were fre- 
queotly reprinted in the oouraa of liu> century, and both hitve received 
much commendation from modern eritica; tbe latter in particular 
being bold to gira tbe author a title to be oonaidered aa the aarlieat 
criiia4«illevfiillMBMiMilM««w». Mlapa4iMma(i»angifn 
by Warlas. Oa «ba aoecarioo vt Qnan Wuj, ITOmk firand 11 aoo- 
renient to retire to tbe Continent- lie took tba degree of Doctor of 
Laws at Ferrara; but, on proceeding to Kome, was apprehended by 
tbe Inquisition, and is aaid to bnva been put to tbe torture; the 
grounds of charge being said to have h«en found in tbe works he hail 
jiubliihed. (In tlip ileatti of Pofve I'aul IV. (l.'..";."! the ditoootented 
populace of Kolas hr:,kf< npi-n thi- jiri^un cjf t'.n In>]uiaitioii ; and 
\\'ii«on WM oiii- lif till' ]iri»t>niTi« ul)o tb' ti cB -.iprfl. (Jn Elitabeth'* 
acce««ifi:: Iib rti'.urni'.l to Kn:jlnrni, wfi* Hiinji':ii id ly M»Bti int<i the 
public service, and ro»o rapidly from place to place. Ho waa at firet 
BWater of ret)ueat«, and maater of St. Catbarina'a Uoapital, and prinUe 
aaatalary to tba quaan : in Ifi'O ba waa aant aa an aoToy to tbe Low 
Oraotiiea; and fa M7T ha waa afpata**' aao af Ika aiarttariea of 
atale>andaftarwardaba<aauftdtMaf]>a(dkni. HadiidfalMI. 

WILTON, JOSEPH, RA.. a waaaiiM aoolptor in bia day, and tba 
Ibabioinablo precursor of Nollekana fa Bft^ieb bust-makmg. He waa 
bom in I/mdon in 1722 ; bis father was a wealthy plasterer, and whan 
bi* son was of a sufficient o^e, he sent him sbroad to study sculpture. 
Wiitou K'.'.iHiril St the rarioos towns in Brabant, at Paris, and at 
Kome, wlieni in I'iiO he waa prcm ijted with the Jubilee gold cielal 
by Benedict XIV. Ho apent ei^ht years in Itsly, chiefly occupied in 
copying anei>?nt statuoa. Ho returned to England in company nith 
Cipriani, Cbamben, tbe architect, and aderer modeller of the name 
•fCa|ifaloldi.wheaaiiat«lbim in aooaafUa works. WbentbeDuke 
«f B kh nw d opoaad ft gaUan for atadaofa fa art, in Spring Qardena, 
ba ^nwintad Cfafini and Vnlkm tba diraataca of it Wilton waa 
ftftarwarda appofatad ooaeh-aarvar to tba kinb and bo modallad tbe 
ooronatioa ooacb of OeorRo III. Of bia pobuo woika tbo prinapal 
are — tba momunant to Ueoeral Wolfe in Weatmimler Abbey, of 
Admiral Uolmea, of tbe K>rl and Countesa of Montrath, and of 
()tephen Halea. 11. lu.i I. busli of Bacon, Cronv.vtU, Nt^wt n, Swift, 
Wolfe, Chiitham, and C'hpRterfield. boeiidefl m:i::y utlieiK. Ail his 
worltn wcri-, lilir tljOBL' of llrjiibil-.aL-, diiuunlily wiirkr^l in tlje lunrbje. 
but he showed Uttle taste in bis Gompositiona ; tbey were too crowded 

ftnd too minute in aeoawdaa; ftsd fflMa ft (ottt afaanoiytiaa af 

»tOa> KT. you TL 



wbat ooaatitatca a weU-adapted doiign for aculptuiei Wilton h owover 
nado a Urge fortune and iired in great atyle. lie kept almost an 
opn board, and among et h aa» Wifiao, tba landacape painter, and 
Bwattt, tba lexicograpbcr, wtva afin atn making tbair way to 
Wilton's at dinuer-tiaii>. He bad a very beautiful daughter, wbowaa 
married to Sir Hobert Cbambers. In the lioval Academy tban ii ft 
bust of Wilton by Roubiliacb tbo praawit of Ua ««— gfc*—^ Ladj GhaM- 
bent. Wilton was one of tiia tomdoa «l lha Bogral jUadaay. Ho 

dii"l KovfmH(>r '.V; , T^U ?. 

_ WI^fCKELMA^•N, Ji 'lIANN Ji )A< 'HIM, waa bom at Su n inl in 
IVusaia, in 1717. parenl.i wtirn ritrernely poor, and could not 

asitist him in hia do-ii j to htmly, fur vvbich he displayed an extra- 
ordinary diapoaitioa when very young. Ho however lat>oure<l so 
Maidaoualy fa the f r aoa c bool of bia native pUce, that ba soon roee t<> 
tbatopof it^aadattnatodthoDotioaof tbe rector Tappett, who touk 
bin into bia hnwaa ft aeMpaHtoai,a«dwlMft tba old BMM grow Mtod 
Wfaickalfflana waa of tto gioHiit awlaa toUm fa laadfag to Ufli and 
leading him. 

In 17S5. in bis eighteenth year, be went to Berlin and atndied «k 
tbe KoUniacha Gymn&iium. During tbis year ho walked to Hauibiurg 
to attend the aala of tbe books of tbe c<>lebrate<i Fabridus, and to boy 
aoroe good editiona of the auoieat ei»«ic?. The money for the journrjr 
and the purchase of the V>ook« ho bcpged of tbe c'.tr.-y i.-i'iitry, and 
noblemiiu on the road. In 1737 he rcturno l to liii nani r plnn ; and 
in 1738 ho entered tbe Univeraity of Jiallc, luili tin- ^ntrniion of 
atudyiog tbaology. Ha remained two years at iiaile, 
tbo BiBdr u m U gf did not anh bin. In 1741 he procured a 
aitoalioB aa tate fa ft pritato Aunily at Oaterbuig. In 1742 bo pro- 
cured a simOar ailuatiou at Heimenleben, near Halbiiatadti whara laa 
commenc«d tbe study of general history, and Is aaid to h*«o nad 
Bayle'a 'Historical Diotionary' twice through. In 1743 he was ap- 
pointed Conreotor of the echool of Seehauaen, a miscrablo situation, 
but it did not <lamp the courage of Winckeltuatiu. He seldom went 
to b<Kl ; bo u»i :i to sleep on a bi;uch wr i; j.f l in a fur closk ; devotiog 
wbat time ho could spare from f.>>.r i.i liin morniDg until twelve at 
niiflit to tho study of ancient Ijternt :rf un i uf liistory. In 1748, aiok 
of thia life of drudgery, he |i<!liiiuii«d tbo Graf von UiinsM for a 
situation in bis library at Notbrniti, near Dresden. TIil< ; a i 
librarian waa annwed, but tbe count offsred Wmckolmann that of 
aaa r ala i/ af tha lifiafti^ nilh ft aaliij af algbtr daUara par anaun 
(HL afailfai). WfaaMonftn aaoaptod Ola ilfaailim with plaaanra, 
and remaioad at If atbenits for a few yaai%a||ii9fag ft kind of aoolaa^ 
Bant, but bo oonitantly felt that bo waa tMad Ibr better tiiinga tbaa 
making extracts from other men's wzitfaga and for other men. Hin 
vicinity to Dremleo, and the attraaHafta of tbe great gallery there, 
induced him often to perform the journey froiu Notbenitji U> tU« 
Saxon capital, where be became aoqu«iut<i.l with artiste, and ho 
endoavoured to become onn himself; but to appiy himself pr»olic«lly 
to any of the arts he f.uml it waa too late, ami ho re .voJ therefore 
to devote himaeif to their history and theory. In his rambling* in 
the gallery bo fanned (brae valuable aoquainuncea— tboMi of ueacr, 
tba painter, and of tba dilatlanti Lippert and Hagwloro. Winokel- 
mann formad tho, at NMbnMi^ Ihft aiiBiMfaiaftBii of the popa'a anakL 
Mooaignor Arghfaloh wba^ atruck imk tin itaiiaTfo lioiifag aod 
acquirementa of Windalmann, told bim that If lia wonld change Ua 
rehgion (from Protestant to Catholic) be woold proanre bim a aituatioft 
in tbe Vatican library, or at leoet a penaion sufficient to enable hiui to 
IiroK ouia birt Studies in Bome. This offer caiuc upon Winckelin.inu 
like n dream. In 1754 however, sfter much besiution, he f(irtij:»lly 
embraced tbe Roman C ittiobc reh/ion, an 1 ^ava up his ailuation wiiU 
Count Runau. Somo dithoultie^ about tbe peuaion delayud liii .nurney 
to itotue, but in tbe meantime he lodged with Oeeer in Dn-^iiitn, nud 
proeecutcd his now atudiea with redoubled ardour. The hn-t iruit of 
Hinaatohawia was his little work entitled ' ReBectiona upon the ImitA- 
tioa aftto Antique' (Oedaoban uebor die Naobabmung der grieobia- 
oben Knnatwerke), publisbad in Drtadan, fa 17Sft. Of thia IrwHia 
only fifty eoinea were printed, and itiaaowaUtararyaarioilty. Atdie 
and of 17S5 the diificulties about the penaion were anrmounted, 
and Wfaakeknann left Dreeden for Kome, with a pension of two 
bondred nx dollara (iCL) granted him by the elector of Saxony for 
two yi ari". 

He took letters with him to McDg« aod to tbo jiope's pbyaicLm 
Laurenti, through whose ioUireat bo wiu pn aontod to tbe pope, 
Uenodict XIV., aod fouud easy aocees to all tho literati Aod virtnoti of 
lioma Mengs waa bia oracle in all miittrr' of vata : wroto ia his 
houae, aod formed bis aottona of the idesl and beautiful entirely from 
the oonTersaUoQ of Manga la 17M be pobliabad a naw adilioa of Ua 
treatise upon tba ImitraoB of tho antique, with two other traatiaift 
In 1758 Winekelmann made a jo«urnqr to Maplia to axainfao tha 
intereating ramaina of Hareulanaani, PompafI, imi PiMinm. Hia 
intention of writing a bistonr of aneient art was now generally known, 
and Ilia poverty uai also known, and be received two presents of 
money after his n tun: frotn Naples — one from the engraver, Wille, of 
Paris, and the other : : j > apor Ku!«li, .-i pajtit'jr and bookaellcr Mk 
Zurich. In thi9 year b-j arranged the library of Cardinal Arebinto^ 
vvliM guvo liiiii fr n ap Lrtmeota, but no salary. He went aUn in the 
same year to i^loreooe, to make a oataloguo of tha oabinat of cameoe^ 

>ii> (if Banm fWnar^ whhfc IMrltwtii wn atw 1 
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da Ptem fiMiM dafm Biwaa da StoMb^. 
Bomib tiw CMIbiI Albiai offimd htm tha puM 
eu*to« oIF hi* giil1«i7 of nntiquUien, with aputmeDta fret, «im1 » 
moDthtriakryof Uu acuili : a »ituation exactly imitcd to tba tiata at 
AViuokalmann, and wbicb, with hi* rnxUry from Doatden, which wai 
atiU ooDtinaed, enablad him to live iit eai« au>I iu comfort ; for about 
thirty shillioitH a wock anil a free lodging wiis, ia WiuckelmauQ'i time, 
• good baobolor'e :ill jv,-;t::<j.i< at Rome. 

In 1762 his ' Kcmiiii iij>ci-i tbo Arcliitcctaro of the Aneieota' 
(Annierkungeu ut-er dio Ci-ikunst der A.l'.:i! w i' prinkvi in (.JiT::.iii:y, 
In 1763 be received tha afpoiutmeat of ADtitjiuirio dalla Camera 
Apoatoliea, with a aalaiy of abovt 16 aamdi par ■oothjitfl hadalw 
bom tha Ourdiaal AUmoI, iriia aoaeeadad to f m, aftar «h* tatt «f 
CMiaal Faadonal, to th» poal «f libtorian of the Vatican, a tetaining 
■alaiy of 50 aaodi par ■BBOOI, for the fint vaoanoy in the Vatican 
Uhmy. lo nCii appeared at length, at Dresden, bia 'History of 
ABfllaot Art' {Qetchidhta der Kunat de« Altortkuma). About the 
tame period a|>[»-Aro>l bis ' H<>!>iUcbi'eib«n ueber die Uereulaoischen 
Alti-rtliuuii r," und ' NacUrichten von dea neuaateo IlercuIaniMben 
Eiild<'cl;iii I'l n.' Ha uaw became kocuvu throaghout Europe, waa 
elected i m ud er of aererml foreii;ii ccieulifio ami literary aocintiei, 
and apu -ired many frl«nd4 and *otnn ouetaic*, e^iiecially amoni; ililet- 
taiiti, who foviii^l iomo of the criticul npinionsand tlmnrieii of Wincki'l- 
luaiin (lartlcaUrly obnosioua. In 1765 tba King of Prtuaia offered 
WinakalmaoB, tiuam^O4eulGakiuii|tl»a0MitaliaiaH* «f-tlia 
library and mamm of aatftnHta BaHfai, nil as "WhulaTinnm 
detnanded a wlaiy of SOOO dolun(MOl}, dowoirfult Ilia ktag offered, 
the nogodationa caaaad. In If M appaarcd bia ' Mbnomanti Anticbi 
loediti,' with S27 phUaa; fai 1767, ' Anmerkongen inr Qeiohidhta dar 
KuDst,' M a lott of ouppiamant to hia Hiitory. 

In lifts bo rerimted Germany with the mmlptor Caraeeppl, after an 
abaanoa of twelve years, but ha li.ul n > sooner paaacd the AJpa than 
be coiDplaiQe<l of the cbillint; appwirauco of evcrythiuff arosiad biiu, 
and wiahed tM return to Italy, Cavaceppi howev r "i-.h r-i i diflV 
culty persuaded bim to go to Mnnich. where lie was well r««.fLvr i, 
and OT«n a* far aa R^^naburg; but Win^k' ^nnnn would not f^o nn^ 
at«p farther, and ha obangad hia cooraa for the road to Vienna, on his 
my baekto Italf. Hia friaod aooompanied him, and tbaf aitiTad on 
HwlMi of May ftt Viamia. In Tfcnna the ^reataat atlaulkiu w«ra 
paid to him, and savcral peraona of distinction endeavonred to per- 
suade bim to proeecuto hia journey to Berlin, his ori{;inal destination, 
bat all failed. Winckolmann left Vienna for Trieata in the beginning 
of Jana : tbo last portion of bia journey he made in oompaoy with an 
Italian aconDdrrl of the name of Franceeco ArcangelL Tbia mnn had 
been cook to the Count Cataldo in Vienna; he perceived the nim-^ i-dy 
of Wincki'lmaiiii's character; bo gained liia oonfidcni^f, an i vVinckel- 
mann nbowcJ bim a .i;oM medal and other iin nfutn of vilIl'j wh.: h he 
bad received at tho court of Vienna. At Ttitnto ha Wia obliged to 
wait for a Tosael to Ancona, and he was sitting in his room at bia 
inn, on the Hth of June, hia travailing oonipauioD came to take leave 



«r Uik tdlng Um that h* nu oUtod to g* iato lha 
«a Imiuaao, and ha raqoaalcd Urn MM* h« mol to lot Udi again look 

at the medal wbieh h« had raoalvid at Tlaoaa. Wlnckelmann, aa 
unsuapidnna as a child, immodiataljr OOmpUad, when tbo villain and- 
d<-ri!y attacked him witbakblfo; aatnggla ansucd, and WiaokolmaDn 
ffll )>ierc«<l with live itaba in the atoaaob. At tbia momout a child 
wiih uhom Winckfliiiann bad been playinR knock- ] a' tbi- dour: tho 
murrtrriT n-i \wi.liiiut h;n booty, but he '.vas „r-..:T.vu[iii! c ui.: .t :ind 
eiooiited. Witiokcltiianu died seven hours after ho had received tho 
wouudH, in the hfty Erst jcjir of hia a[;e. lie bequeathed bis property, 
with the exception of a email sum of money, to the Cardinal Albaui. 
The wiaawscript additions and notea ho bad prepared for the new 
wUUoa of hia ' Hiatory of tha Arta ai Astiqui^ ' ware depoaitod in 
tbo Inparial Aeadeny of tbo Art* «t Vlaona, and to 1«7« ft aa» 
odttfam of the work waa pnbliabad thara by tbo'AMiloaj, bat it ma 
M n a i al a sa l y done that it created i^eral diamofalaaBt. 

WfaMlcalmann's chief work ia his ' Histoiy of Aadaat Act,' but it is 
very incomple'e, ai he himself was well aware ; nor can it bo lookml 
upon fLt any moru than what the Qermana call ' Idten aur Qtacbiohto,* 
and had ho lived he would most probably bavo loft a very dtUcicnt 
work. As it is however, when we consider tU i'. b" b:id tu iiioQur: his 
own way throogb »n untrodden path, it is a work of k''--'' uietit, 
although to hiui, I'vmj t i thu va»t Store of cluwloal learuini; whii.ii bo 
brought to the task, it may have been a labotir of compaiativcly easy 
M a a iBlii b Maai l. A hiatmy of ancient aH H is not; it is rather a 
toMail aawuBt of (ba ramaina of aneiaat art, and In aome parts oei^ 
tobayb ro a rnil iiia l, and in otbeta a am alabonrtimi of tbaeriaa 
niBtfag u Mala mora than toadied npoo. Ibo rapvtatiait of msA- 
elmann was limited to the learned before Qotbe wrote hia eloqaent 
diaaertation upon tho character of hia genius and writings, which waa 
publinhed in 1805 at TUbingoo, together with hia lettera to Berendis, 
twenty-»even in number, and a aketcb of tbo history of the arts of 
the 18th century, under the title of • Winkelinanu uad aeto Jahr- 
hundort.' Five collectiona of Winckelmann'a lettact hlTC btOB 
pobliahad at different periods, amounUng in all to 425. 

"aaquenoo of tha writingA of Wiiick.drtwmD, and that a 
one, is, that they have led many scholars and artisU to 
tto«mlriaat baCm-Mt laMt teft 



parativaly neitlaeted ; and the raaolt baa baan aaveral ] 
valuable worka, both Vrench and Qannan, apon the bbtoty aad 
arohaology of art. Some of Wiookelmann'a viewa have vary properly 
mot with strong opponrota, and may now perhapa be oonaidered aa 
exploded. In 180S a complete edition of hu works, with the exception 
of the 'Monamenti Anticiu Inediti' and the catalogue of iiaron 
Stosob's cabinet of genu, was oomueooed to be pubUsbed at L)r«adeo, 
edited by Femow, Meyer, Schulse. and Siebelis ; it was completed in 
IB20, in 9 vols. 8vo, including indexes. T!ii.i edition contains a f«w 
short treatises which have not been meidiimid in Ihn uotici-, tbo 
biography of wbieh baa horn taken from tUo short Life of Wiuckai- 
maimpiaflad tolba Onate adtttw «t Ua woaW 

^WINDHAM, UKUT.-OBHKRAL CHARLES ASH, k a nalifv 
of tiM aomty of Norfolk, and belonga to a <4traily of great antiqoi^ 
aad aiapaatobility. lie ia son of Colonel Windham, and ontercil tba 
army on the SOth of Doeember 1620 as lieutenant He became 
captain Hay 81, 1833; major, November 9, 1816 ; Uentaoant-ooiooel, 
December 20, 1S46 ; and colonel, Junn 20, \^:>i. lie waa attached 
during many yearn to the Colds".: ciui Guxrd '. I iiring the canipaign 
in the Crimea. Colonel NVindliaui served aj a^iatant quarter iiiiLi:@r- 
gener.il o; tbs i'uuiin Itivisiun. When Sir George Cathcart was slain 
at tha battle of inkeriuaiua Colonel Windham was near him, and after- 
wards, beinj tha only mounted odioer uuwounde I, auccaeded biui ia 
the comtoand of tha troops till the and of tba action, tie waa after- 
wards appafatoi hf- OaMnl fltaapMB to aweaod W^dtor-nanml 
Lockyer ia tlMOOBBiaid ol tlM aoeaad bright of tto aaoaod dMte. 
On tho day wban tho ICakkoff battery waa captured Colond Windhaa 
led tha oolomn i^oh atormed the Redan, and ho lamained witliin tha 
fortraaa leading aad atimnlating the tioopa. At length, having sent 
three timaa to Oeoeral Codriogton for freah troopa in support, and 
finding that no asaistooce came, be said to Captain Craalock, " I moat 
go to the gencr.d iuy rujiports. Sow, mind, let it be known, in case I 
am killed, why i went away." Ho reached Oeneral Codringtoo, 
through a sborm of halU, without li&ving been struck; but imme- 
diately afterw.>rds tho troovs r«treal«il lu ooiifiwioo from the Ro>ian. 
Alter the cipture of Srliastufiol, Colonel Windham received the 
appointment of goveroor of tho Karabaluaia— that part of tbo fortrasa 
whieb th» IMlbb ooenpied. By the GMm ba hod baaa caoatad a 
Cemmandar of tba Bath, Jaly fi, 1855, andina mw promotod to tba 
rank of major-general, "for Ua dlatiagnished condtust in having witb 
the greatest intrepidity and oootaiaaa haadad tha column of attadt 
which assaulted the enemy'a dafeooea on the 8tb of September 1855.* 
Ho also received the medal and daapa. On tha resignation of Oeoeral 
Barnard, in November 1855, he became chief of the atoff tt tba 
KiAlrrn army. He waa, iar>7-.';9, >I.P. for l-i-^t X rfolkt ho baa 
liiiii'i* MTVi'd in India: ■iihI in )>-i'.."i ivts nn:I<' Iv.lJ.B. 

WINDHAM, WIl.ld.vM, -.vai i.«ru vu tb'^ iri uf May i7:.0. in 
Ooldoa-aquare, London, and waa tho only sou of Colonel WilUaui 
Windham, of Fdbrigg in Norfolk. The Windbams bad been aettlrd 
in Koifolk orw ainco tho 11th or tho beginning of tha 13th eoataiy, 
«Mi took, (bair mm ham tb* tnm <f WnMMidtoB tomwoMd 

madhm)^ iriM* thiy iwiM tiU «h» miAtoaf IboU&oanlnT. 
wban 000 of Mr. Wiadham'a aaaaalon pnTatoiad the ptoparty at 
FIslbrifig. Hr. Windham loat hia &thaririua ho maAlyoloaaByaan 
old. He bad been placed at Eton at tho ago of mfim, and waa con- 
tin ued tbero till bo waa aixteen by hio gHacdlau^ who were Dr. 
Uauipiur (then under-mastor at Eton and afterwards dean of Durbun), 
(i.irrn'k till.- actor, Mr. l'ri;e of Hereford, and Dr. ."-JtiiliuKflcct. H-- 
" an th' Q Bi nt 1' r a yc ir to t.:o University of Qlassow. w here bo applied 
h-.m i'l! ivitii ^nid il:;ij;ciico to the Btody of njft'.i.i'matic-. a r-tudy for 
which he retained his tondneaa and which be pursued witii sucona in 
hia later life. In Septembar 1767 he was entered aa a gentleman- 
oommoner at University CoUege, Oxford. He left Uxford in 1771, 

toU&^SnaTuTlS^^ of 
Ireland, to go nilhUB to Iniiad aa bis private aeerotary. At this 
p«riud of bu IllbiO oakad motho fotoro atatesman's in<iifrereDce to 
politics, that, aa wo ara told by Mr. Amyot, hia biograpber, on Mr. 
Windham's own authority, it was a atandiog joke of one of hia ooatacn- 
poraries, that " Windhain would nover know who was primo inlniater." 
On leaving Oxford, Jlr. 'A ridLmii went abroad. Ia 1773 b.-' joinod an 
expedition of discovery tl eu uotting out, under the command of Com- 
rr.ndoie rbi|i| B i ..liurwarda Lord Mulgrave), towards the North I'ole. 
lilucas however obliged him to Und on the ooast of Norway, and to 
forego the expedition. 

Ur. Windham'a first appoaranoo ai a public apeakar, and in conitoo- 
tioM witb politioo, waaat»aOTBlgrm«iliBS baU it Morntahs oa tho 
SUb of Janosry 1778, i» oriig to aat oatoot a aa to a ri ptlB a to aM of 

E>veniment, for oarrying oa tba irar witb the Amerioan colonica. 
ord Townsbead having propoaad, aad tha Hoo. Henry Hobart, brother 
of the Karl of Buekinghainahire, having aeoondod the opening of a 
■ttbicription, Mr. Windham came forward stranooiuly to oppoeo it, 
aad to denounce Ui« conduct of tho American war. Two yeara after, 
the iatervni Imving l>««':i [ rsi!'' 1 by Mr. Windham almost entirely 
abroad, the meiuury o( i lni xpei.cb led to ilia being put in nomination, 
in hia absence and without bi^ knowledge, for the dty of Xorwicb, ia 
tha ganarnl election of 1760. Ue happanad to arrive at Norwich, oa 
hli niam Ama atowd to MteteMw ^ 
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had bMQ mada of hla name, Uitm dvya befor* the poU oommencwL 
Uo thMi entered hrwrtUj into Wte oouteet, buk be wm not eleeted ; 
thMwh UipoOiiMimtiM poll ii«%tndtr all tlwoinoaNtaoi^io 
Mtii&clai7 M to lodmUBtoiMitTOhiaNlf te Vonrfohoo aMon 

occMion. 

In 178S Im deeUned an oAr to illMr hinudf to be put in nominBtion 
for Weetminater whan^rer • Taeanof ahoold ariac After hia return 
from abroed, and bis uncaoceaaful oonteat for Norwich, bs lived prio- 
cii>iillr in Loarlon, mixini^ much in lifenrr and fioliticil circlta. Kb 
waa a Lie ubcT uf tho celebrated Literary (.'Uib, of which Jubnion :iu 1 
Burke were leading mcmb«ra. Hi* politicvl »ymp.ituie« were with 
Burke and Fox, aiid generallj with timt i>«ctiuu uf tb« then i>|i]io«iti»n 
which owDod Lord Kockioghain fur it* leAilcr. On the formittiott of 
the coalition-miniatry in 1763, of wtiicl: tho I>uke of I'ortUod wm tbe 
Boainal head, and Fox and Lord North urero tho moat ooMpioaoui 
laiwhtH^ Mr. madtetm nic«irrd the appoiatMBt af «Uif ■MNtoqr 
to ikm Ei4 of Mnrtliiogtoo, who wm appointad Lovd^UMitiDaMb or 
Indnd. Mr. Wladhau however tMlgnoil hie office in AttRuat of the 
nina ytm- It It Italed in Hard/eTKMUoira of the Earl of Charle- 
mont,' that the raaMm of hii renignation was a diatributton of patronage 
bj Lord NortUngton in favour of the old court perty, and in oppo- 
aition tf> tbe view* of Lonl (.'hnrlemont and tbe Wbiga hi Ireland. 
Tbe cOKlition-minUtry wa^ ita^'f at tnii b«foro tbe cloee of the year 
1783. In Mareb o( the auoceeding year Mr. Pitt dieMtved pavliMnent, 
and Mr. Wladktok MlOm MtMiMA XvnMb, od tUi tim* with 
aucccM. 

Mr. Wiiidbam nade faia fir«t Kp«ech in parliatneDt on the c il jci t of 
tho Wratmioiter aorntiny, on tbe 0th of February 1785. Tl.c ;>:krticu- 
laraitfaa WM^to«diirttick%h hiiUfftoiMkaiBlBimrdiato return: 
It «M «ppWi4 hf Kf. to tllMBI lb. 'Wlndfefttt rcrlied, and he 
nm ftOmwl hf Mr. Vn, who congratoktird the Uouae on "the 
Meaadon of tho abiUliM they bad witneaacd. " Mr. Windbam waa 
appointed one of the managera of the impeachment of Warren Uaitioga, 
the particnlnr charge intruited to him being the breach of a treaty 
made with the Nubob K\ zonln Khun in 1774, after nn iiivaaion of l>it 
territoi ieri Vi)' the ('odi|«jiiij'b troops, ami thn |>ajmcnt by the Nabob 
of the oUDi of 100,00"/. Ill) riitifying the treaty. Oa the Ri'geney 
quentioDH mhich .tnw) in I'SS oul of the kini^'n illriCH', Mr. Windhnm 
took a (lpci<li!il .-iii<l zenloiii part in f.»volir of tbe bcrcditary right of 
tho Priuco of W,il«» to the Hcgirucy, nu l M:'i)nt any rcatr.cti un i n 
hia power. When tbia parliament (Mr. Wuidham'a tint parliament) 
WM diiaalvad la iwvlTW^h* had ataaa^rMtoM »tifa polMaal 
renutatiaiw 

Ibm WoAwi was •■da alattod tn Korwich in the new partiament 
Ib tlw dtrfalon of tiw wUg partoj wliidt waa ahortly after cauaed by 

KaTOU' 



ihm rrenta of the French KaTonrtiaa, bo took part with Mr. Rarke, 
LoHa FilzwiUiam and Spe near, and tile Duke of Portland, anil 7:riiIou«ly 
•apporttid the war with Fruncf. In 17P1, tho Uuko of rurtlaud, Lorda 
SfH'ucpr anil Fitrwiliijim, and Mr. Wiadb:mi jointd Mr. I'ilt H cftbinet, 
M r. Windham reccivini; the nppouitmeut of aeoretary at war. Ho held 
this office until IVbni.nry IhOI, when he reaigncd, together with Mr. 
Pitt, Lord I.oughb.'riiiigb, Lord UrenTille, Lord Spenoer, and Mr. 
I)utid(is, becK'i!<<' -.be kiii^- would not eonaent to the meaiaree for the 
relief of the Homan Catbolioi io Irelcnd, whioh thery comidend indii- 
paMafato to tha aooeaaa of tha lagiaiatira wiao. Dntoc tha icTcn 
jaan tkaft Mr. ViDdham Ind 1iaaBla«aeivbabadlBtn«nicad many 
want] nformt into the adntoiatration of the anay. On the 10th of 
Jnly 1798 he had manied Cecilia, a daughter of Admiral Forreat, a 
very gallant and diatingnished officer ; and thia naxriogo added much 
to tbe happineaa of his life. 

Mr. AdJiuE;toa wat jilucej at tho bead of tho new adinintBtrntion, 
which iromcd:at«ly apphe<l itaelf to bringing tbe war to .i tcniiinit' 
tioD, and in the autumn of IHOl, during the prorOfjntion of purlia- 
mont, arranged tbe pr>'lmiitia.rii;!i of the ji«ice of .\uik-U'. Mr. Wind- 
ham look a very promiucnt p-v t in opiioniiiy this i>o»oo. Oa tho 13th 
of May 1802, he tnoved au aJdro.--* to hi* lu.ije.Hty, deploring thu »acri- 
fieta whiab had been made by tbe tre«ty, and the increaee of territory 
•BdpaiwavvUahithad Mofinnadto Aaaaat « aiaaihgaddraaawaa 
auvad to Ota Hooaa af Lorda by Lord Gtoaimllak Tba a dflwaa waa 
rejeetad in both Houtaa by o*ai|MwariBg nu^aiHiaa. Mr. Wkdham'a 
eoucf 0 with tafaranoa to thia peace eaoHd tho Icaa «f hb ra-alaeUon 
fcr Nonrioh, oa tbe diaaolution of parliament io the rammer of 1803. 
Aa attempt waa made, on bis being defeated at Norwich, to briog bim 
forward as a candidate for the county of Norfolk, and a subifeription 
waa immediately fet on foot by hia friends to effect thia object; but 
Mr. Winrlhsm decl-md tlio oiler, and, through tho iiitore't of tho 
OrciiTiUe family, he rt.'is cli-oled for tho borongli uf St, M.iwci.-.. 

'I'he [.ifcaceof Atiueun w^-t uot )ong Uvi-il : -.i'.Ut tho ii-rii-w:U I'f tlm \<.»r 
In 1803, Mr. AiMingtou'«aili;.iui. Iritiua, wl.ic.n luiil b v.]\\i firurnl 
anpport in parltMneat and with tho conlidi'ace uf tbe country, was 

Mr. Kit aad Mr. roK had both adro- 

' Aiaiani, aad tito toaamt aapaeially bad raven Hr. 
a aopport at ttia ovtaik of Ua adminiatimtion. Bat 
I war bnlta oat again, m gaoenl opinion prevailed that the 
ministry was incompetent to carry it on : and both Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox joloed, and by tlieir iuflueuee L-iri;ely incrcAsed, an opjpoaition 
that had baaa baCaia eonilBad to lha anall pariv lad bv Mb WiadliMB 

•lOlmtfaa 



A aerioa of divisiona, on questioiks all more or leas relatinj; to tho 
conduct of the war, in which tbe miaiater'a nugority Rmdually 
dwindled down to aa aioanrtiiMjr anall oai^ canaad Mr. AddlnKton'a 
resignation in April ISMk Mr.JFltt waa aommlrtnaad by the king to 
form a new rainistiy, aad aadoaTawad to form one wliiah aboold 
eompriae Mr. Fox as wall aa Lord OiaaviUa and Mr. Windham. Bat 
tbe king would not hear of Mr. Foi!'* aami i aad oa Mr. IfM yiddiac 
to the royal objection to that atatmnaa^ Ut, Wtodhaoi aad Lm 
Qrruvillo rrfuxo-i to join his mioLstry. 

.Mr, \\ ir;il|j..m WM now a,i.;uin united in opposition with bia old poli- 
tico, t'rn r;d and tho .'^r.snd of hia aoboolboy days, Mr. Fox, against a 
Luiiu>itry formed ciobifiivt'ly out of Mr. Pitt'a old oonnrctiun. Tba 
death of Mr. I'itt iu brought him into oinee, in I.ord Grenville'a 
adminiitration of the TalenUi, when Mr. Fox wu made forci^-n teen- 
iff, and Mr. VS'iodbom secretary for tbe war and colonial depart- 
■mto Ba appUad hiaHakf dlU«at|f,«a aataiiBigoffloe. tothaaoa* 
aldatatfoa of tba b«A maaaa of loaMNiDg tba niUtary force of Uw 
country : and on tba Srd of April 1806, he opened hia view* on thia 
question at great length to the Honse of Commons, in moving for 
leave to biing in a bill to repeal tbe Additioual Forea Act. His chief 
object waa to better tha eoaditioo of the soldier, and make the army a 
more iuvitlog profeasion. The objiK't of n^poiding tho AHditionai 
Force Act was to remove tho obstiicb ^ rn ati d hy its hiijb bounti.a to 
the ordinnry recTuitinf; eervice. Mr. Windham's various particular 
propoealB : r inorcuio^ tho pay and pensions of otEcL-r;! and anldieia, 
and for bhortt-ning tbe time of service, were c&met.t into cSeet by 
largo majoritiea. Mr. Windham's period of office ended on the '25th 
of iilarch Id 07, when the administration of the Talenta came to an 
end, owing to a divywaBMBt with tbe king on the sabjaataC a pn> 
posal to give tha Somaa CWhoUoa privileges in the army. Ibt, Wladp 
bam bad abortly before declined an offer of a peetaga^ aad at tka 
general election in tbe preceding aatumn bad been retoraed for tha 
county of Norfolk, but bavini; been petitioned against, and liatiog I 
his seat for that coontv on petition, had taken hia seat tot the f 
of New llomn. V. ' jt which place be bad alco boi-n elected. 

Tho new iiiir; .'■Ty ni^ain dissolved parl!\u;< iit ; and, by tbe interest 
of Lord I'iizwslliiim, Mr. Windham waa no.v chosou for Hiu-ham- 
K<'rn«rs. In the session of 180S Mr. Windbam pti iiu. ly dcuouncifd tho 
expr'd:tion ep'ainut Cofienhagen, and, in the eub<equeut aeraioo, the 
il . : il. .1 \V&li iM-rtjii exfiedition. On the reai^nition of Lord Csstlereagb 
and Mr. Cuioing, after tbe failure of tbe Walcheren expedition, and 
aathaaoaaataaatofltoaf MaBHWaval to Lorda Orey and Otaaeill^ 
«Uah (hv alttoMtotf daaUaa^ tfamwaa a prospect of ISr. Wind- 
bam'a return to office, wfakh, ba Motanahtod with no pleasiire. He 
thouj;bt his ha«dth acaroalf aqail lO tlw kboor, aad be feared that he 
should not bo allowed to carry oat the meararea which be thought 
tbe etate of tbe army absolutely rrqaire<l. He wrote, "I feel but 
little Btomacb to return to otEce, utilcs^t I csu have cartt biancHe »» to 
my military pUrni ; and ov< n th. n Ihw i.i ao bt dtciiltd, that 

there ij no restoring things to thrir ur.i:iti:i- uLate. " Hii health bad 
much to do with thi.5 disinclination f r uIIk i il lifo. Hn bad Ix'cn for 
some timo past a constant sufferer from rliKUUistic co:iij>l!UDl4. In 
Ma^ 1810, ho fonnd himself sfflioted with a large tumour in tbe bip, 
which, having been neglected tdl then, caused bim much jJarm, and 
ultimatelr btoo^ «a hia d«th> la Jnlj a( tha ptaaadiagnarlM 
bail, on uatatonihOBW doa ««attinj|i;aaaaataa«aaaairaiaGondnit- 
strati, daagarovalj aear to that of bis friend Ifr. FMcrick North, who 
waa at tha time ahraod, and whose valuable lifanuy was thua threatened 
with immediate destructioa, aad Iwd gtrea noat aealoaa asoisiance in 
carrying away Mr. Korth'a hooka, aoMaading in aaviog about four- 
fifths of thorn before the house wa."! coimumeil. During bis exertiuija 
h-3 fill and hurt himself in IIh- tiip ; ntul '.l.iH ori,-in of the 

tumour. In Muy LSIO, it waa louud nccciwary that he shyuld und< rjjo 
an op. ration for the extraction of tho tumour. The oprrilion wsa 
[er.'ormed on tho 17tU uf that month ; at hrst evorythiag went on 
Wi ll, but tym[ tomatio fever afterwards came on, and ha thaa ffM 
doily worse, until the 3rd of June, oo which day ha died. 

Mr.Wtodhaiahaaleft behind him a rapniation aa* aa briHtaalaa 
Ihoaaaf Ua awtomponuios, Pitt, Wm, and Buii^ jai «Ba whidi ii 
gcBMallj aambtod with theirs, aad not unworthy of the association. 
Uii was anfloodandhlgliJf ooltivated mind, and if his eloquence had 
not the power or force to make it, as Mr. Cacming justly said, " the 
moat commanding " they bad ever beard in tbe bouse, it was " the 
most insinuating. His politicid life waa marked throughout hy a high 
sense of honour ; and if his opmions may in some respects bayo erred, 
on the fiJo of moderotiou, as for instance on tho sut jcct of I'arlij- 
mentary Iluiurm, wl. n il, first and hi- u(:[iLntd, Iil- ;.ad alwjys tbe 
courage to arow opiuioua which placed him in opposition to thoaa 
w ith whom he usually acted, and exposed him to popular disappro- 
bation. He waa an aooomplialied scholar and matbamaticiaa. Dr. 
JohHta, writtK •< a uhlt whkh Wladham gaid hia, ai9ai,''Saah 
conv«nalSaaIi£allaathaiia atata un I mom hash to tha Mgloaa of 
literature, and thera Vladhamai 'lator atoDaa luna minorcai'^' In a 
word, Mr. Windbam haa boM daairlhadi aad tho deecriptiga haa been 
generally adopted aa approptbto, aa a model of the truo English 
gentleman. 

Biamadiaaham haae aeOaotad and pnUiahad ia 3 rala Sn^ atth 
IVlfeThoHwAajolbvhainateMaywi Ui 
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private Bfcretary : utn! !* I *''*' apintucl hi'» U:.-»ty of Uie U»t Sfljrara 
a( bi« life I'-' l f^i-t-^'i -v Mr.j. il. Uitn.,- 

•WINEH, OEORO I'.KNKI jICT, ccclraiMtiail coani«Uor «ad pm- 
feasor of theology id tlj<! I'niremity of LsipsiK, wai bom kt Leipzig, 
April 13, nSd. He ttudicd in the NichoUiaehula aod the UDirrraity 
of (bat towDrin ibe l*U«r of wbieh ha pasied bin euminatton ia 1817. 
la the foUowisc Tear be baeum profamr nUBordinanr of ihoology, 
•sd n<Mi«wl lb* dwTM «( IXQ, ftm tb* Univanitiaa of Halle aad 
HmMc HkielfB^itiiaiHwn* «I Ink dinMiM to the yetbat 
IMIetq^ored critical and ezsgetical wiamintticn of the oritolivl tract- 
Mom of the Bible, and tbea turned hi* attenlioD to an inrmtigation 
tt tbe exeg«aia of the New Teatament, gfrouodiaK it firmly upon a 
loiswledga of the laii^a;e. In hia ' Bibliicho Re«lwort«rbucb ' (Dic- 
tionary of HiliUiml llatten), 1820, particularly in the locond and ihinl 
editiotix iif l-r,3 and 1845-47, will be found an abundant mtno of k ut". 
learned, and triutworUiy di(iqa»itiirn«. In hia cxpocitiona of the 'Ad 
Oalatum Epiitok' (l':|<ittle to tbo OaUtiKnn), ho applied U. 

Utrmaiiu'a philoaophieal principle* to tbe language of tbe New Teata- 
BirBt Tbe otk* iMliaCUi lihww is tait m wIdm are 'Qiwb- 
BMtik da* UUlMbMi aad fugmOmbn CtuUOmu,' I8S4 ; 'CtuX- 
diiiaoheo Leaebacb,' 1826; bto preperetlon of Simoa'a 'Lexicon 
awnaJe bebraieum,' 162^; bii excellent ' Qrammatik dee neutee- 
SpfMhldiOBM,' 1822, which haa gone through aaferal 
■nd eetand of bia vacation prograoiine*, writteu at Erlan- 
gen, whither he waa called a* profraior of theology in 1823, an 
account of hla roj ut-iUon »■» n t«i.her, and of hl» wiilely eitendod 
writingB. In IS'ii he i)u1.I;-1ji' 1 hi« ' Coinp»rative Uantollung d«i 
l.tbr j. itl* 'it r vnrBChiu-ilf [iL-ii i;liri(>llicheii Kirchenpart<!ien, ncbut 
Bclegtn na» ihrtn aymbolUchea ScUnfteo' (Conaparative Statement 
of the Syateme of tbe eariom Cbtittias Omiob Seob^ with Doe m ne n ta 
out of tbeir Svmbolieol WridapX and in 189S tbo • BandfaMb dor 
tbaaladnhaB LtMntan iMopMUiIiali dor pntMtaatiacliaB Deutwh- 
j^da'^CBauibookot naolagiad Lttantnnkpriaeipdly that et Pro- 
tfstaDt Oemaoy) ; to which a aapalMient was ia»ued in l>'!42,'Die 
Litcratar Ton 1839 hia Ende 1841. After having i1ll1.i.>'<: tbepro- 
feaeorahip of tbeolofjy in tho rniTcrritr of Jena, be returned in 
1832 to LeipziiJ &" jTofo^ur of thtuJujy in that UniTPrsity, taking; 
tbo aeoood ptaoe. Ja 1843 he iaaood the firat |Mrt of hia work 'Do 



WINO. VIN'.'ENT, an Engluh aatronomer of the 17th century, 
enjoyed aome reputatioa during hie life ; and hia writings at tbe time 
thavwato pobUibMLpaaMMad ft OMctaia «afa» MaUbartbayaarflf 
MaUiibiiovor blawMb iakoowB. 

He it principally di«tingui*bed by bit work (in Latin) aotltled 
' Attronomia Britaonica,' which was publiahed in London ia 1669. 
1 hia it ditiiled into five parta, of which the firat ia deaignated * Logia- 
tica Aatrononiiat tbo arcoml, 'Trigonometria the third, 'Doottiea 
fl^ieriek;' tbo fourth, 'Theoiia riacotartim ; ' and the fifth, 'Tabulae 
AatlMMIDiciL' : ' to tliMi' ii* ad>I^d acolWcti' n of Ofitroaoaiical obaer- 
Tationa, Hia tbi-ury of th« plaucia in founded on tbe ayatama of 
Copertdeua and Krpler, for be auppoaes tbo orbits of tbe plaoeta 
to bo tUipaci, and the tun to be placed in a common focua ; but, 
kh» BBUkdw nd Dk Bath Wm4 ho nwaW— tba otbor focoa of 
•■■h oihllto %o tho aaatro of fho pluwft bmoii ormifonn aotloo. 

ffho tnoait of Venua, which liad b««n obicrred by Horrox and 
CnUno in 1630, imUcated that the tua'a parallax did not exceed a 
few aecoada, but the evidence which it afforded wa> not, bf MOie 
aatronomers, at that time coniitiered coDoluMTO; and Wiag^ who 
BuppoMd that the parallax was equal to one minute (more than seven 
tim<:a a4 KTHiit ns it is in reality), endeavoured to account, from the 
eSect) of refraction, for the smallnpaii of that which was oVitained 
fkon the obeervatioD alluded to. The astronomical obaerTation^ ia 
worli ooniitt of several longitudea of the sun at the times of the 
f VdM«» tnnrita of Manaqr ovor tho na, and oallpaaa of tho ann 
OM HUNB, ondMit sod mooifB: omoof uoio of tbo Mu tiioi* it 
BBBtioned one which waa oboerfed La 10S2 ; and it ia stated that at 
tbo time when tbe eclipea aboald have been total, tbe moon was 
aurrounded by a luminous crown wiVAui vkich it apfrcarcd to tum o» 
iU etntrt like a milUtont. 

The ' I.o«;ihti>Mi Aktrooomica' cont^ns a table of lo['i..tie logarithms, 
with prtLi |ito for their uae; and iu tho ' TriKoiuMji.. tr.a" are rather 
comj UciiUd dLmoiiktrations of the thtorems for plane and spherical 
trian^'li'-j. 

In tbe year Wing pubiiabcd (ia English) a work ontillod 'Hsr- 
nnwiinnn Cceieete, or tbe Uansony of the Yiidble World, cootaluing 
tm ateifarte aod antiro pieoo of AttroBomie.' It ia aimilar in its 
omngemeBttotho 'jlatreooak Brilaniaft' ahena ■wfapaji but it 
aa nt aina aome aolgaola whkh ora not to tho latlar; nd aoMNiK these 
■jay be eitod bk nfatation of tbe aaeient opinion that the planets 
an attached to aoUd and tranaparcnt aphores. Ue objects to the 
opinion on the ground that if it were ju»t tbo comets could not pass 
Wilbout Hi. [sediment from one part of tho suUr BTstcm to another, 
•Bd fhit the pf hercs would J rii luce great rrfrs tiona in tbe light 
which >. ir.<nBujitied to the earth frum Ilje fiit l start. Tbo work 
ooolaius a table of the logarithma of tho ten thoujanJ firat nunibera. 
Old olao of tho ainta and taagenta of angles fur eviTv n,iiiiu< ■ i '1 



which was published by Street in lfi61, for tho latter replied in IGii' 
to liiq auimadTfraiont in a work containing, as appears in the title, ' a 
caatieation of tho envy and ignorance of Vioocnt Wing; ' tba poiola 
in dispute bettvren tho two attnmOBHCI 0(0 hOWftB ht " 
nge Quito daatitute of interest. 

Wiag «aa tho author of a an-ie* of Ephamaridaa fur thhtacai jiar% 
Tia. ftoat IttB to 1671 iocluMTo; and be pabliabed aaaoally for tko 
StftliaaanfOamMair ft book aad ft ahaat almanac, the latur of wbiah 
la Btflt ooathnMd «Mar hia nanab 

WINOATF.. KDMtJND, a younger soa of Roger Wingnte, a landed 
proprietor in YorJ;»liirfl an ! B« ifordahire, waa bom in Yorkabire io 
liS.I. i-nt<-rt>d of Quem't College, Oiforsi- in 161 fi, from wbi-nre, aft^r 
bin ilo^ree, ho remove<I to Qr»y'a lun. Here be ix.jj ni jthri:..«iical 
jstiiilii-!! "ifh hi« lei?a! ones, atid l>ecamB well known in the former 
»i ( 111- n J:i ItiJl he rx'riuiveii t > France, where he spent some year*, 
n;ii| KOi-ian to have brcn about tbe court: he taught Kngliah to tbe 
Prinoest Henrietta Maria and Ler ladiea. By the time the troubles 
broke out be bad inherited aome property in fiedfordifaire ; be took 
tho OofHiatb KM jftrtjiw of panoe^ xoaaMic of Hadihiil, mat hM 
othoroOoiR b 1880. or thandKMMa, ho took tho oadi oilM tha 
Rngagement, became known to tbe Protector, and terred in pariiameBt 
for tbe county of Bedford : bo was aUo one of the oommissionera in 
that county for the detection and ejection of thooe ministers and 
•choolmaaters who were called loysl t>y one party and ignorant and 
scandalous by the other, lie was buried at St. Anilren's in Uolbora, 
December 13. 1 : 

WiBt'at«"a »ri'iii;;H liave >;it,(': .illy ouly the initials E. W., with the 
di'«( riptiun * iif ^ir.yM lull' »OTi:et]i]jcs appetideil. Henc« scventl 
works which ba\ u liiily iuilinis bavo been attributed to him : tiiut 
Wood makeo bim tbe author of Wybard'a ' TaetometriB.' Tb> •re nro 
several leigal writingi, of no note wliBtofer, by ' K. W. of Gray 'a Inu,' 
who ia aoppoaod to be Winnio, 

It haa baoD said that wingato llw Int «ho eairlod logarithoM 
into France, whioh is not correct ; and some of thorn who have aaiendod 
the error Btate it was the sliding rule which he took there, wbieh it 
equally incorrect. He did, iu lij'.24, introduce into that oountiy 
ilmiter'a aaale, iu his ' Conatrurtion, Deacription, ot Utaga de la H^gle 
du iVnportion ' r«Hai, 1024, dedicated to the Diike of Anjoa. He did 
ioffiiil 1. 1 iiiihiisli a table of logarithm a, to whi.h the preceding waa 
to have teen au appendix, and he obtained the ' privili-gn dii roi' for 
both works in one, dated November 4, 1624. Hm i\:i n hocale of 
Dijon, to whom ha had communicated tbo account uf (iuutcr'a rule^ 
itdeoce, and either pubUifaod or WIS Mhv to pnMlrii m 
of it ; whereupon Wiogate altand hk fliat mliatloD, publishad 
the aocoaot of the acale in 1624, as above noticed, and followed at 
leiauro with the ' Antbmdtiqae Logarithmotique,' I'aris, ItJ2C, which 
hut work is, by an eaaily explicable mistake, ofu-n set down as of 1624. 
liesides the English tablca of 1632 and 1635 attributed tu \\'ingati3. he 
pubtt»bed on the eame aubject ' Ludus Matheniaticni»,' Lnn ion, I'j.Vt. 
a kind of logaiith:..i':: paiuo; sNo a trxnuliition of bi« rn; .i-r l'reii.:i 
work, ' The I ae of the Uuic of I'roportion,' Lonilon, 16 ; ali>u a tniiis 
lation (probably) of the dcacriptive part of hi" iieroBil French woric, 
' CouHtruotioa and Use of tho Logarithmetkall Tables,' London, 163& 
Tbo wavklgririikh Wiogate is best known ia hia ' Atitha>ali%' of 
which tho fiiat odition (according to Wood) was Id 1630. Of All 
work Kersey publiahed an editioa daring Wingato't lifatimo, at hit 
reqneat : tho sixth edition of the worki^ which in alao Krnqr'a, was ia 
1C73. Shelley paUiihed another editioa hi 1720, and fiodtoa oaothir 
in 1760. Wood attributes to Wingate ft wolk aorvaiyliig: wo m» 
pect he is here confounded with Wing, 

WINRAM, JUH N, nn ereli-iisitii^ « hoaenatnr m -c-irt very frequently 
in connection with the hiatory i>f the Hcfurnnitiun iu SeoUaud, but 
wbost real iaflurnci! in the htr.:|.'i;lt) waa not so great oa to entitle him 
to more than a brief notice. He took the degree of liA. at St 
Andrews ha ISISu In 153(1 bo was tubprior of &o uoaaatery of St 
Andrews. Hit iliat public appoaranoe waa at tba trial of Oeerga 
Wiahait [WtaBAW] wbeto bo pcoachod boKoira tbo jodgai^ ft olBgoltff 
doty for ono who it aaid to bavo aotbracad the doctrinaa of tho Ralb^ 
mation, and as ringularly performed by bis praaciiift^ aa appropriate 
to a trial for bareaj, from the parable of tbe wheat aaa Hm tares, " Let 
both grow together nntil the harvest." He continoed ostenaibly to 
hold office in the Koman Catholic Church, till the parUaim ut u'. 
liOO, where, thoujjh eittin^ as prior of I'ortmnak. ho appears to li»«e 
voted for the 'Coufeasioo of Faith' which was then jiiuwd. On the 
eatablishment of the new polity in l&ttl, he wiks appointed auperin- 
teudent of the oaatcm diatricta. Hit inflaenoa in tbo new church WBI 
very considerable, but it appeaia to batro beoa merely that of a del- 
terous intriguer, who knew what uA how to tha boat oBect to remove 
his support from a party who OOuTd BOt annefantly reward his services. 
Kuoi, while accepting hia aid, aeeins alwaya to have distrusted him- 
Ho died on 2Slh .--eptcnilMr l.'i'-'2. 

WINSLOW, JACtjrK.S ltl^SIQNE, waa horn «l Od^n ,e, a town 
in Denmark, in the i-Und of Fiinen, on tbo yth of A; ril l i 'j hia 
father was a Ltitheran miniister in the purinb of Uden-ee. Wmalow 
waa destined for the church, sad early commenced bis atuili>-» in 
L'itheran theoh>gy. He however changed bis mind and look to the 
1 ti.' Iiciiii-, and ohtaineil a peniion from the king of Denmtlk 



apptaiB to ba*a critieited tbe ' Aatrouumia Carolina,' ^ for the ^uijiooa of ouabliog him to atttdy in tbo piocijial uaireniti* 
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WIMBTOV. THOKU 



H* IMI wmA to HoUud, wtMra b» itaidM ibr 
[ IB ICM Iw mnwl in FIkw. Hm Im bewma « pnpU of th« 
flttebmtod Dareroey, who aoacMiiaRed hia tiato for tha itudy of an** 
locajr. Ha punued hii mediaal atodiaa without aoy other iotemiptioa 
ttlUI U oeowioual diicuii«ioa on the <fi>bjeot of r«lLi;i'in with a youQ^ 
DaiMb Wioalow for the »itl(o o: uri^ucneut auumea tUL> |iii:icii>Jc8 <u 
Bomaniam, aad, to render iii::..H'.'l.' moi-e iikil!<>>i, )Mi'''-tiii-t"i I'-o-mul't 
• Kipoaition of tha Doctriuu i t ii.e (.Jbur.ii ' li.ii work kd him 
aarktualjr to qoeation hia own principles a i'roteolant, and at a ooa- 
■aqueoce ha had reooone to Boaauat, who wai then bUhop of Meaux, 
to aolTa Ua dtffiealtiw. Tbia bappanad at a tima whan Looia XIV. 
«w 4«aH til b» omM to bring bMk tb* Fratataoto toto lha 
boNa a Uw Ohmh; BaMDi* Wk no aigaaiaok aoaMd. wid DM 
jous atodeBt of anatomy waa indoead publicly to reoant and aotar 
4b« Boaaa obureh. Tbia appear* to bava baao an act of eoof ietion 
on tha part of Wioalcw ; if ha expected to derire aoy advantaKO from 
it in Paria, be forfeited all in Denmark, and from theooefortb waa 
ezpatnated. The Btabop of Meaux bowwer became bia pAtroo. and 
bo accordiuirly proceeded to take bia degree from the Fiic iity uf 
Medicine in Paria. which he did in 1705, uot however uutil iUtar the 
death of hr« beuei«ctor, wijo diud i:i ITui- Ho haJ by lljia tunc ren- 
dered himtelf favourably kuown by lua exeitiooa. In 17U7 he waa 
•dmilWd • atadant of tbo Aofal AMdavT «f SaanwotflHiB, and 
•ItarwaHa aBaiMNiaito Aboat tUa tuna im alae aaialad JJwMroey 
tobH]aataraa«nMrta«BrM4aaifanr to tba Jaidia 4ttBal. hm 
hmmU awaaaaJad to tbb porftiaa, bak not tiU ate tU daath of 
B«awdl»wbo waaaunoeiaor to DuTeniey, and which occurred in 1749L 
Slotan yaan preTiaua to thia, Window had published hta great work 
on human auatowy, with tha title 'Kxpoaitioo Anatomiqao da la 
Sti uc'.ni'u da (J <rpo iluLo^tin/ ilo, Paria, 1T>1^- TUi« work obtained 
for Itiui At ouce a gr«-«t reputation, and pUoed huu among the bvat 
aiiatumliita of hiji day. Tbia worli ia not more ramarkablo tur ita 
euibracing tLe litboura of othera, and the clear manner in wbich the 
matter it arranged, than it ia for the amount of original obaarration 
wbiob it oootaina. la tha introduototy ahaptora to tha daacription 

Hi« to dSi>£pHtaMrtW aoiaiiea Ua j 

to jropira aahaagoant diacoTeriaa, aepcdally with regard to tba 
ftlMtioM of Iba muaenlar ayatom. Tha ' kzpoaition ' haa often bean 
republiabed. It waa traoa'ated into Eiigliaii. and published in London 
aa early after ita publication oa I'i'S'i. It wa« alao traii6Ut<d into 
Latin, li<Tm.in, and Italian ; and ia tho model on which must of oar 
t<xt biKj^a un Uuman anatomy have since been ccnatruciod. 

Sotue 'jf WiQilow'a biogiaphtra atato that ho waa twice m-irly bur.od 
ftU\f, by faLJiLi^ luto a aCitti ijf oaly Bpj:AroLit dc^th. 'iliiB induced 
him to take up the aubject of the signa ot c«rtaia and uncertain death, 
ood tba taanUflCUanaaankaa ba publiahad toWQ^toaBanawar to 
ttia quaatioB "Ab omtia inaattas aigna mJaoa iaoMto b aUnugicia 
qablB ab aliia azparimentiat" Thia trcatiaa waa traulatad into 
Fraaab, and pobUaliad in two volumaa, Vicao, at Paria, in 1748. In 
tllia work tba ootbor baa brought forward a number of caaea of per- 
aOW boriad, opaood, and otherwiao treated aa dead, who were only 
apparentlj wo, and afii*aa at tba eoaelnaion tbat oatbinf bat tba indi- 
cation afdaosapMitiaB of llw bod]r finB M la anSaink atidaMa of 
denih. 

In addition to Uia other appointmeotA Wiiislow wim '.rn<U i-ijiDnnli-r 
of tha Teutonio lauguaijea at tbe itoyal Library of i'ari^. Uu waa au 
aatiao auaaber of th* Boml Aaadamy, and pubUahad mwml papers 
oiimrioiiBaBbjtwtaintbaicliagMtnL Ha praatiaed modicina ia fari^ 
btrt mt MMiitaUo fto Oo tiaUilr with wbiah ho piaaoiiM^ aad ia 
■aid nam to bam ofdacad a pewarrul doaa of aadktoo wftboal 
ttamblinfr It baa oAaa bappooed in tha hiitory of medicine tbat 
tbeaa who bava atudiod tbe human fraiuo in detaill bava been afraid 
to treat it ai a wbolu, and conie of tbo bait aaalOBiiata hato bam 
the wont prectitiuncra. ^vitl.'^l»w liMd to tha a^a «f uliulf Wi. 

bavin); died un th<- 3rd ot April litiU. 

•WINSLUW, KoKUKS, M.D. [voL vi. coL 1034.) 

WINSTON, TUuUA^ was bom in 1 Ue reoeived hia educa- 
tion at Clare Uoll, Cambiidge, of which ha beeame a Fallow. He 
took bia dagraa of liaater of Art* in 1602. Uaviqg detaruuMd oo 

ySwr^BSt c S &ta to ?ai^^ 'j^'baMn ^m^Q^df 

Fabrieiua ab AqaaaandaDteb alao of Caa[«r Banhin of Boael, and of 
Proai-ar Alpiana at nduik He took hia degree of Doctor of Medicine 
at Pudiia, aad returned to London to pruotiae hia profeaiiioa in 1607. 
He wua ti<«n a^lmittod a Lici utiate of the Collage of i'hyaiciiuiB, aod 
bcoauie a Fclinu u\ Itjlj. <ja the death of Dr. Moonacll, in Id'iS, be 
waa »i [Mjiuti J ^ rufi'-'or of iiLiv:(jmy at Qreabam College. It was hcio 
hn delivered tiju»o lettures on anatomy which after his death iv-.th 
piibliabad, and were for a long tiuio ceuaidrnxl tiio beat ti.-i^t-bD<jk for 
Btudenta of auatuiny. Ua ootained penniaaion from tbe iiouae of 
Loida to laaiaa IhaaoaBliy duiiag (ho traaldaa of Utt, Md latonad 
altar aaatoiBiaafttajaanL Ha ditd on tha Mtk tfOetobar IMS. 

WINT.PKTER DB. wai bom at Stone, in Stafford ihlre, in 1781 
Ho waa apptaaliaed to Raphael Smith, the maiaotinto engraTar, and 
bad for a fellow pupil, Bilton, the academician, whoae aiatar ba after- 
warda married. Abandoning engraving, Mr. Da Wint adopted painting 
ia walarcoloiiia hia lino of art j and «m aleotad a mambar »f tba 



8a«ii«y «e Falatan ia WdtttdHenm, to tm, ais j«h aftw Jto 
fbondatioo. Poraaariylbitf ytanlilapMaNatNtaaaoa> ttolaad* 

iqg attiBotiona of tbe anstial ezhibitiona of tbat aociaty. Be painted 
alnioatescl naively home icenery : — Viewa in Kent, Linoolnahire, &o. : 
amont; the Ukea and mountatoa of Cumborknd, Wcatmoreland, aad 
'>\ lui',-. ; au tba Tbkiuea, the Viyo, and other rirvra; oom-lielda, hay- 
fietda, water millit, and tliti !ik<^, heing r-'pecial favooritea with hia 
pencil. Hu otj lo m^ii bma 1, bold, aud vi^ jroua, hia oolour freah ; 
and in geoenU i-ffoct bia pictun .* ri-iT>'B>jDt< d with fidelity the ordinary 
aapecta of Engtiiih aceunry. Bat. vrm w.musi^ iu rebnemeot. and in 
aiming at braadth of eHoct ho waa ofUn negligent of detaila. liia 
taoob aad texture waca paealiar | ba^ ailowiag for an almoet inevitabla 
OMoaaiiNn, veiy ag r iaa bi a aad aflbatlTab Avoiding all the method • 
adopted by tbe younger generation of watarcolour paintora for pro- 
ducing force and brilliancy, be to tbe laat oontinued to paint aaoordiog 
to the method of tbo fousdera of tba £agUah aebool with waabea of 
transparent ooloura only, but what be tboa loat in power and vanaly 
he, to some extent, toade up in alearn««» and frtidhueu. He died on 
tba 80th of Juno 1819, in bia aixty-nixtli yi-ur. 

WINTER, JAN WILLEM VAN, w.o, i.urn a', the Tei.l in 1750. 
He entered tho u.ival ftrv lee ut HoUau i in IVii-, .lud ^oon dutinguiahed 
bimaalf by iiia -M-&1 uud coarase. lie waa atiil only a litotonaat ia 
1787, when tho llevolution brou oat IB H1^l^alHl^ Ho t 
ailf to tbe popular party, and tbo adbaiaoto 9t tho 
having gained the ascendancy, he waa obiiiad to ij to ] 
entered the French army ; aerved with diraaoMoB vadai 
and Pichegru, in tbo oampaigna of 1792 and 1793 ; and waa promotad 
to the rank of general of bcigada. Van \V inter returned to HoUaad to 
17tf5, wb< D tb« republican army under Pichegru invaded that country. 
The «tat jfi ^';::> rd invited bim to re-tnter tbuir navy, and offered him 
tbo rauk ut n- ir aduiind. Noit year be waa promoted to bd vice- 
admiral, niid pi i^^ii iu comuiaud ot tho Tcxel fleet. 

AfK.-r beioi; kiipt ia port fur a conaiderable time by a auperior 
blockading foroo, ne afadad ita vigilance, and put to aea, intending to 
join tbo Fraacb armauaat at Btaat, on tba 7tb of October 17tf7. at tbo 
hiad «f tmatrtotaB anudnaaal^foBctaMBf wUgbwaraahipa at 
Ooltaik At^<UeaktofhaaMM(aingoftoalItt.hafa«odUaMir 
in pmaaea of tha EngUab fleet nadar Admiral Duncan, which oe» 
aiated of lltiaM abipa of the Una and a number of amaller vo«aai& 
Tbe action commenced about twelve o'clock, and continued for three 
hours and a halt. The Vryheid (74 guua), Van Wiutar'a ahip, engaged 
with thrno KuKliah voaacla, and atruck to Vico-Admiral Onalow, after 
l u g all I'a maata and half of lU cmw The Dutch loat ia thia 
uju luufi ebipa of the liaa^ taken or auuk. 600 mao killod, and aboot 
0 .1) wounded. Tha loaa OB Iha rfda «< th 
aciLroely leaaaevoia. 

Van Wiattr ma laa ri t a d to Bo^Mtd nliih Oa napaot doe to a 
bravo BNB. Bo WM libttatod by aaehaaia la a Ibw OMotba, and. oa 
the 1 1th of October, tba court-uartial oommlaaiooed to examine into 
his oonduot declared tbat be bad maintained tbe honour of the 
flag of the Batavian republia The deapateb in which Admiral 
Duncan gave an account of tbe action bears t-^atimony to the obatinate 
Talo4)r with which t-oth V'nn Winter nod hu second in command 
(Vico-Adoiirsl lltiyii'.jc.i I :'ju^-ht thtir abipd . — "The c,iriia;.;e ou boani 
the two ahipa wbicli bora tho luiuuraia' dags hui be«u ueyoud all 
description." 

He was aant in tbe capacity of minialerplenipotentiary to tbe 
Freneh govanuaant ia 1798, aod retained tba aMotolaMBttiU 18031 
wbaa ho waa raeallad to take tba oommaod of tba Ootali Beat. Tho 
oalf laaBMWibla araak toat nazlcrd bia period of eemmaBd waa tha 
tatiHiaation of tho difRvaoeaa between UoUaod and Tripoli by hia 
manageoMnL Louia lionapaite^ whao king of Holland, repoaed entire 
confideoee in Van Winter, wlwm lia ciaUed Count of Uueaca, marshal 
of tbe kingdom, and oommaader-in chief both of tbe sea aod loud 
forces Napoleon, after ha incorporated llo'.Und in tbe empirw, 
treated him with equal favour, tando bim grand olboer of the ]y<«i;ioa 
of lionour and ioaj i cLur >;i Deral of tha shores of tbe North S^a. Iu 
July mil. Van W iattr waa appointed to command tbe naval force 
aeaemblad at tba TaxeU A aevare attaelt of aickneae fortwd him to 
laoTO tha daat Ibr Flaiiat where badiodaa (ho 3ad of Jane 1812, Ho 
tMahutodtothBltothanoo, with aU tha aaiaBMalaa uauaUy « 
at ohaaqaiai of tha ^t digoitadaa of tha oapirai U. 
delivered Ibo fnneial oration. 

WINT£K, FKTER VON, cbapel maater to tbe Un^ of Bavaria and 
kni^t of tho Order of Uerit, waa bum at Mannheim in 1756. Uia 
ia t bwf, a brigadier in tha Palatine Quarda, obeerviog hia aoa'a geoina 
for mnaic placnd him with the court moaician. Mair, from whom be 
Icaxucd ttio rud.moijla of tho art. His instrument being the violin, 
bo compl'jtrd hia BtuiliL« as a performer tmdsr William Cramer (the 
father of J. 1'.. and F. Cniiiier), who w*s first Tiolin at thu court of 
Mannboim from to 1770. With tbia axoalloot master be made 

such progrtae tbat be became a performer to (iM alaaliafa aiahaitia at 
tbe age of tan, and speedily distingniahod UflUilf OB odur iaatrn- 
maota. It haa been generally a an yeaad that Winter atodiad conp» 
aiUnB BBdir tha Abba Vogler. ua aiwaya denied tbia bowovor, aad 
in a manner which indicated a strong dislike of tha abbA Ba aa^ 
taioly bad an opportunity of acquiring information from Saliari of 
Vlsana bat it u ucobabla that ha waa bmio iadabtad to hia «m 
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WINTEBHALTEB, FHAKZ XAVIKR. 



WINTKIKQUAM, CLIFTON. 



pcnetnktlng miud, direeted to » oMeful ciamiDalion of the »mr*B of 
tha grrkt coDUDporary muten, to which ha dcTotrd nm li tmif, for 
ki« knovrledge, tb&D to the inatruotioD of any iodiTidaal tracber. la 
177a, wheu Lavaing earried into effect the catabliahmcnt nf u Utrraaa 
op<^ni at M»niibKim, Winter wilb chosen director of the orcbcstrn. He 
now ti-t iHrnip-fii ru::j|K).iiu^ii, and a'A hia early efforts drciiietily 
fiuletl, and bo Jceirujod theiu nearly as toon aa they were written. la 
17S0 app«ttrf<l tlrtt eomplaita opon, * Hales* nod Aril/ 'Hii IUk 
WM followed by * Bcllerophon.' He had brought out <hiM Mtadi on 
Ito VioM Miif*;- tak mw SiUeri, by • ripuflant MmnSIf bint, 
lodaoed Um tglMn mA ittidy nore^ and to write Im. W« there- 
fore do not hear of hi* baviDg; produced anything worthy of notice 
till 1791i wbeo bo proceeded to Italy, and at Naplca compoted 
•Antigone,' aUo the ' Fratalli Birali,' aa we!l lU! the ' Sacrifizio di 
Crrlv.' for Vp;iice. From 17M to HSti he ; led at Vienna, where 
ho produo"!'! notne of hi» nio'st effective works, nnd .idiod^ tbew ' Da» 
Uuttrtrix-tiene 0|i:>:fe^t ■ (The Interrupted ~ itc s the tihretio, or 
t<-xt. of which waa furniRhed by iluber. From 1706 to ISOO Pra^rue 
wna hi* pUoe of rvaidence, where he bronglit oat ' II Trionfo del Bel 
Staao,' asd * Maometto.' He waa then inrited to tiodertake the 
dkMtiM 91 «h»opm«tKnai(h, f«r wfaWi b* vivto bto 'MMa vob 
Mastattaii.* Between the yau* ISM and 1805 iMtru In Loadoa.ud 
g*Te at the Ring'a Theatre his three fineat works — 'Calyr"'.' 'H Ratto 
di Proaerpina/ and 'Zaira,' the ebief charaetera in Ti bi h m-rn eu-^- 
tuined by Mrs. BillingtoD and Mndanio GnutinL Hero he al^o brou;rht 
forth the maaic of the grand baUit of ' Urphi^e,' ctimpoBcd in a style 
then new to tho atage, uniting tlie energy and Tivacity of pantomimic 
niuaio with the chastened regularity of that of the dnma. Fruui 
London he pmoeedcd to Paris, and ga»e hia 'Tamerlane' at tho Aca- 
di5ii.ie H'lyak do Mu«ii)ui. with f reat su;ccr-s. He there was pt^rBiuidu'l 
to reatt Qmnaiilta '(JaatorstP<^ux,' originally oompoeed by iUmeau. 
Olmk luni; befor* ted dMibHAtUidMgMOMtMk, and WJbMb hf 
nndartakiog it dfttr 4«ini Ml UMdf * ■tani ftem thn ntebMi «f 
the ancirnt maatar wbWi i nd nerf him tn ooit nnet> Tb» mm* 
vork waa afUrwarda pes fin mad fn LmdMi wnhont aneoMk 

In 18M, the fiftieth year of Winter'a serrica at the eonrt of Bavaria, 
tba kbiff beatowed on him the honour of knighthood. In the aama 
yvar he proHueed his Battle Symphony with a chorus, in relobration of 
the g' ueral pe.ice ; but this had only patriotir ijj :tive--> t:j rccotunicnd 
it. lii-' now retired into privacy; but in 1813 he nnaipcctoily 
Lil. and made a joumry into the north of Germany, not :u 
panie'i by the celebrated singer Madame Vesprnnann, giving concerts 
in muat of the principal towna ; and then proceeded to Hdan, where 
be directed the peiformanee of bia ' Uaometto,' recently retouched by 
Ubi intn wbien ka breathed all bia youthful apirit In addition to 
tbi% h«t On fbUowing jme, got ap In the aame eity two other operaa. 
Hia laat work for the ataga waa a comic piece, ' Der Stinger und der 
Sehneider' (The Singer and the Tailor), wbieh long continued a 
f«Tonr!te on the Ooruian lyric the<atr<'«. He bonaTT OOBtiDIUd COD- 
ji- -I'll,' f r til,. i:hi.irch <ip to yrry [wriod Of Ul llWIHMl, iriJch 
took place i»t Munich. October 17. I 

Winter's muse was very pruliru-. His i^erroan blo-rspber pivcs a 
liat of nine iniiMes and other aaon-d works, forty-one operaa for tho 
thaaire, twelve fur the chamber, twelve •ymphonJaa and other inatru- 
BiBtal pieoea, many acta of cantalM, eauonat^ tognther wiUi nume- 
WM dntaahad compoaitiaaa, all of wbioh hn (codaead flw yaan bafore 
hiadaalh; and to tham are to be added othm wriMan aabaaqnently 
to thoa* ennraerated Hia early worka do net azhiUt moeh geniua ; 
but aa ha advancinl in life hia mind became gradually more rigoroaa, 
and at Irngth ilevn!n;>«d n fower which entitlea him to be ranked veiy 
high »H a cnin|i iirr f ir th ■ stage and for the orcheetrm. 

•WINTKICHALTEU, FltANZ XAVIKR, waa bom In 1S06, at 
8L Blasirn, in Bmlen ; and waa edacatod at Carlsruhe, whrnco bo 
proceeded to Munich, where in 1823 he entered u» a atudeut tho 
A aadiaynt Art, Hariog pa w ed through the tunal courae of atody, 
and ■■do n «bh to Italy, b« oornmonred th« praotice of hia profession. 
Although bo baa pla«ad both bMorkri aad nootia aaUaata, hia 
peo^ haa bean ebMly devoted to portraiture, fa whi A ho Iim pro- 
bably found higher and more ample patronage than any other painter 
of the day. Beaidea many of the German Itings and prince-, he had 
the good fortune to win tho favour of Louia-Pliilippe of France, and 
Victoria of Kogland, a« well as her Consort. For some years past be 
has indeed bewn tho favourite court painter. He has painted the 
Qr.etn Tin \ the Prince Consort a great many times, and he ha.i abio 
pan. ted all the younger inciDbem of the roysl family; aa well M 
portraits of Welliogtou and P. cl f r her >!3jeBty, ami n.nry other 
royal coomiaaion*. Among the higher nobility bo has also of course 
finind nnnunma potrona. Aot Bianj of bia worka bowerer have come 
bofbra the general pnbll6 Baridaa a Um royal portraitiy the only 
work of importance which we reooUeettobave seen pnUiolT tddbitcd 
waa hia ' Plonnde,' a somewhat opera-like rendering of tho atory of 
Frederick the Goth obeerving Florinda bathing in ihe Tagua, which 
api aared at the Hoyal Academy in 1852. At the Manchi ater Exhibi- 
tion hia state i>ftrtrait« of her Majesty and tho Pr-nce Contort, con- 
tributed by the Queen, attracted some notice, but alongside the 
partraita i,f Titi.m, Kubenn. Kembrandt, Vimdyck, Reynold^ and 
Oainaborough, his miuctMi^- ntjle and (jvervirousht coiiventionalistu, were 
bnnghtmtOionMwbatuufotrprominenoe, Uen Wiatechtltar bdoogli 



to a far lower c!aM of portrait painters than the Rrr-il ihcq wa h,^v9 
umaed, but though his touch is feeble and hia ooliAir aiyeLtcd, ho ia 
a eareful artist ; tini»hcs lu« work smoothly and couetuentioualy, 
render,. ll .;! L cojtumo with wrupulous fidelity, colooro g«>'j 'f*** 
tho Fr<tnch fashion, and, il he does not eucoeed in inpartiog (O bia 
sitt«rs a bi|^ dagreo of intailaataal aifiaitnii, or mnoh toaa aC 
character, aeldoin Ma to depiot aa andula and plaaatatg oonatwaBOiL 
Ono of Ua btat poolio piat(uo% ' II Deoamerone,' ia in the collection of 



atad or lii 



oyal pictures 
iwMirHbad« 



Hal 



fhnDokaof BntMtlandL Uany of bis ro^ral picturaa and some of hia 
fanoy antJeaK 1" 
lithograiihod aava 

hia own portraila. 

•WINTHKR, CHRISTIAN, or to (rive bi« name at full length, 
RASMUS VIM, ADS ('HlilSTIAN KERUINANU WIN THER, a 
Diinii«h poi-t 'it li i;li n i ut;iu m, «a" borLi on thu 2>lh of July 17:"'. at 
the country town of housuiark in tho island of Sreland. ila lout his 
father, who waa a clergyman, in 1808, but ia bia mothar'a aaeood 
husband, RMmus Holler, he found a seoMtd parwt, and in POo* 
HorUn Holler, who boaaM Iwc Map ami by tba aiaiiii|ik a compaa i on, 
who took tho place of nbralfair. BOHnoa MSDar, who waa afterwards 
biahop of Laaland aad Vblater, was a copious theologioil writ«r, his 
aon, who died in 18S8, baeame an eminent proftesor, and after his 
' death a ooUootion of hia worka waa edited by Winther. The po«« 
■ was bimaelf Inttaded for a olergyman, and in 1824 passed hia theolo- 
' gifal axaminnlion at the uuiver»ity of Coponbaacn, which he had 

cnteri'd lu l^li n« 11 r»tt:del.t., but lii^ Sfeiui tj Ij i'. n l.lL iiicUnmion 
to tho callus. Alter >iui-idiu;.- h tuu ycui as a pr;v.4t« tutor, the 
death of 11:1 undo :ii J^-,' jint Lim ia p'j-Hi:,i.-iDa uf the mcaoa of 
making a tour t ' Iti«h , where he passed ten mouths in tbostodyoC 
its language and 1 1< r .t ireu 8e early aa wbaa » atndaii la 181% ha 
had written a aoug lor tba atadanta whUtk had remark able popolari^s 
ha hid aHaaanih li— lail aiima Ijrlna in peiiedials, and in l&2«baa 
ynbttAad Ua ftnt TClame of poetry, which met with a warm wulooina. 
Aflar bia return from Italy, ha iained ocpsaiaaal whiaiee of poems, 
which fixed hia phioe aa ona of Ibe first lyrie poolaof Denmark, and 
an annual penaion of a thousand rix-dolUrs waa aaalgoed him by the 
Diet in 18.^8, The king had [iruvioii»ly iu recompence for his servicoa 
in instructini; the present Queen of Denmark in Danish, granted him 
the title of I'n ft .i^or. The last we believe of bia numerous volumes 
of lyricH is timt 11, titled ' Nye tHgtninger,' ' New Poems' in 1853. Ho 
if also the auth r of -ercul bIj ..rt ijoveU which are iu aa bi|{b eatimae 
tion aa hia poems, have run through eovorai editions, and have been 
tianaUtodintoGanaaB. FDraoawttaMhatMaadilor of tba'Daoaka 
Kunstblad,' or « DaaUk ArWooraal.' and ha haa alao pnbliahad * Fbw. 
and>twenty Pa b ha,' and other booka for ohUdrsn, a tranatatJon of 
'Reynard tba VmtJ &0-, Aak Like many other Daniah poeta he haa 
also composed in Qermao, bat his ' Judith, a fragment of a largr poem ' 
in that Isnguage (1887) has hitherto remained a fraguieut daring the 
lapse of twenty years. Tho most auccnsful • fforta of Wintborara 
his poetii'.tl rLeti lirf, eiitUled 'Tnesuit,' ' W uod-ttt^ Vhlah afO 
aiimirablr fnr thfir nr.i'.r; iir-i and truth to nature, 

T,VINTHIXGil.-\M, rl.lK'ntX, uthi r and t.-n. Tho elder Win- 
trioghntn practiaed am a surgeon at Vurk, and published several worka 
which have obtainad for Um a reputation both aa a pfayai--ian and 
physiologist. Bit fliBi work waa 00 gont, and waa pabliabod at 
York, with tba titio 'Tlaetatna do PMign, in quo do nlttnili at 
liqaidii et aneoo nntiilio traolatnr,' Sfo^ If 14. In tbia wnik tbara aia 
erident iodieatiooa of bia belonging to the meohanieal aiAioel, Ba 
attributed gont to aereral causes, aaoh as the aerimouiona viaeoeity of 
the nervous liquid, the rigidity of the muact^a, and a coDtraetioa of 
the diameter of the vesieU near the juiut*. lu 171S he publish'd * A 
Trtatise on Kudemic Disease!!.' Thti work oonsiita of an auAlytis of 
tliu cnii4ea producing ende.Mic dixfosea, and attributoe thi in wiiiuubly 
to A ch4inge of tem]ierature, to prevailing winda, to the naturv of the 
soil, to the influence of water aiid food, and particular climate. In 
1729 he published a oommeBtary on the epidemic diaeaaaa of York 
and its neighbooriiaadb With tha ttlia *OaBHBanta(inB aaaologicum 
morboa Epideadooa at airia TaitaMe—a hi wtha IBiBiawairi, locifquo 
Ticinia, ab anno 1715 ad anni flnam graaanlta oompleotena,' 
Iiondon. This woric ia an admirablo deeeriptten af thadfceaswa on whidi 
it treats. A second edition was published by the younger Wintriogbam 
in 1783. In 1710 he publiabed in London ' An Kxperimental Enquiry 
on some Porta of the Auimal Strticttire,' 8vo. These inquiriee wore 
principally directed to thu vrun uasr t.y«tem and tha functions of tha 
ejo. In 1743 ho publisheii a ntcond physiological work, entitled 'An 
Kaiiuiry into the Kxility of tho Vessels of the Idumau liody,' 8vo. Ib 
this work lie haa attempted to apply mathetnatical formula) to tba 
aoiation of physiological problemn Bnt as tba data upon which all 
tho anbaeqnent reasoning is baaod ware mera asanmptiaina, be came to 
no rotnltaof any inpoitanoa; hot thaaa worka, inoependaobof Ihdr 
specnlatioBa, eootain mnoh aoonrate obaarratioo and valoaUa reaearoh. 
The«io woricB are often erroneooily attributed to his aon, and tbfe 
error pervade» iriost of the continental biographiea. Tho cider Wta> 
triogham was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and died at York, on tha 
12th of March 1748. 

WiXTBrsoHAM, Clifton, the Younger, was bom at York in 1710, 
and waa educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and took bis degree 
of Dootor of Medicine in that uniroraity in 17 id. Ho aftarwaida 
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koigiilad. Is 17W Iw wm made pkyndaa ottraerdiiMij, aod 
quMstly wu appoiotad ph;*iM«D-gaaeral to the army. He waa ereated 
• baronet in 1774, but tba title hm beeome astioeC He had a larve 

pr&Hioe, ami wa* muoh reapactod both in public ami private life, lu 
1h> publi-ijird iK>ta» etaaya on Tariom d«p«r!.i;irt;-ji uf medicine, 
UH Ii-r tliti t:tl« ' U« Morbii quibuadnm Cijmini-tit.;irii, 2 volx. 8vo. He 
ajMi jMibli"!:!"! Kii niitiou of bin fitbnr's warl;«, nud piilid Mead'a 
'Mouita <it i'rrctepU Meiltca,' to which be added numm^ot a^uioU 
Tlwa i* a amall marble buat of i£««iUpiua, whicb wa« fn iua 
, in Triaiky OoUmi^ Cambridge whiiAk waa tba bequeit of 
I. B* Aid ■* niiiiiwmiiiilli «a th* Mb or 

WINWOOD, 8IR RALPH, KvT., waa bora at Ayoho, or Ayao^n- 
tb*-HiU, a village io tba nortb-wattara eotnar of Nortbamptonahira, 
*t>oat tba year 1S64. Hia father, whoee namo was Riebard, waa the 
ana of Lcwii Wiowood, vrho woe at one time lacratary to Charica 
BrnoHon, duko of Salfolk. Winwood wu educated at Oifor<l, wbara 
h(] won firet ndmittod of St J jIjii'd Cnlli-ge, but was in electad 
prabfitiiii.orfellow of MagHalcn. }io tonk In* 'Jcprro of B.A. in Novem- 
t'-r > f tLiit y<-ar; that of M.A. ri Juiio 15>7 ; nod that of LLB. in 
February 1584. la April l&V'i, ha wa« cbo»en pnwior of the nni- 
mtiiy. B* <hn tfiaM mm jraan ill AinigB mmL Aflit kia 
nton boou^ Bfar HmSrf MMIIa being, ia ISM, aial m iBbtaMdar te 
Fraooei WiowMd appoiBtad him mmHatft mui ht ma oltiiuataly 
Ivft for loiiM tliM^ daring Sir E<mxf* ahtaaaa, aa rmUmA at Pwia. 
From thia poat be waa rvoallad in January 1003, and waa the aame 
year sent oa a minion br Jamea L to the Stataa of Holland. Ha waa 
koighted June 2!*th, 1607, and in Aujunt followioR be and Sir Hichard 
Sj'euoe wer<! togntuer appointed ambu a 1 ta liollaod. lu Au^'uet 
18<'3, ha waa once luorB sect aa envoy to that country ; ami two j(?:irn 
afier he di»tiui;uii*bed t-ujurlf by tbo zeal with wbicb ko ncto 1 ili ibo 
afidir of tue AruioiaD divine, Courad Vorstiuo, wboae apMiutment aa 
profeaaor of diTinity at Leyden so ennged tbe Eni;liab king, that ho 
thicateued to aepante himaetf from the alliaMa with tba Stataa uoleaa 
«b9 dapawd aad haniihed the banttal daolar. Tanttaalkfcak waa 
iothacndaUigadtoreaign bi« pr cfcaia w hl yt and ta laa<a tha oonntry . 
When Winwo<d waa raaalled from Holland does not appear ; but on 
the 20tb of Marob 1014, be waa made aeoretary of state ; and ba con- 
tinued io that peat till bis death at London, on the 27th of Ooiuber 
1«17. 

Tba nacae of Sir Ralph Winwood ha4 been proaerred in or.r litira- 
tura by a v.>laRbto bUtoneal c jUi c;' ujh, winch w&a publiibnil nt 
London in 1725. in StcjU. folio, « ml rr the I'uilowiug title: — ' MeLuun.-iln 
of Aff«ir«of m 'I o I'.f k"" Qin-eu Kliubeth and Kins Jsiuea I , 
oolleoted obirlly from the on);iual {m[m.tk of the Kight Uonuurablc Sir 
Ralpli Wlnwood, Kut, oomeUoa ooa of tlw FkMpal SiarvtanM of 
Btala; oamprabeodiog likawias tbe negooMianaaT BIrHsar* Nairill*, 
air Ohariaa OunmUk, Sir Dudley Carleton. 8lr TbooMa kdaoods, 
Kr. TnuaMU, Hp, CoMiDgtaB,aiidothafaakihoOMutaof Araaaaand 
Si«ia, aiid in Holland, Vauioik Aa Mibeiein tbe prineipal traaaaetioo* 
of tbo«e timca are " " 
tb(»o Cuurta at l^rge 
B«ri«* of tiDic. By 
the MoJ-t^rn in Chancery.' 

Wl.NZtT, or WINOET, NINIAy, a 8c.it-i-h cccleaio-lic, la loip- 
pogcd to have bc'-n boru io HeDfr*wiiliire in ISIS, and to have beeu 
eilucat* I at tho Uiiivrrxlty of Ghmgow. In 1651 be waa maater of 
tbe grammor-nctiool oi Linlithgow, and soon aftanrard% whiia be «m< 
feaed in that ■iwaU mi , hm a ai aaad into ho^ atdw i i kilMl,«mtiw 
aatabU>baMatef tba MnladaiMral polity of tha B i ftrnfa ot hawH 
oitad beCota tba Sofatirtapdaal of tba Lothiaoa, to aaawar tor hb 
reVgkHta opiaioDi^ arban, adharing to the doctrine of tbe Roman 
Catholic Church, he waa dapoaad froia hia affica, In tbe following 
yrar be publiiibed *Cert«Da Tiaotatia far BafennatioB of Uootryoe and 
Maoeria, set lurtb at the dviirv) aud in ye name of ye iitUicUf4 (.atbi)' 
likio, of iuferiour ordour of L'lor,. ie, and Liyit Men io Scollmi*! Tj <! 
objrot of this Hurk was one nti: h inw attempted lu tbiMa <iayii of 
fierce cut.tix viM ^y — an iuterual jefoiiu m the Itouiaii GatJiolio Church, 
as diatioct from ita sevomnoe I'ruui tha Tapal authnr.ty. At a later 
period in the same year, and after Kuox hod add r sased-a^i a-«t hiu some 
oootroferaial argumeats from tha palpit, ha attamptad to publiib a 
iMrit «bIM *Vbo iMkBlHkot tba Tkravat ar OadA Waidaac^ 
tba wm» mtoiMa of Mne Kiwk, and kia rtlwhilMi bratbar, 
hltud it naabaoaf^' ba, bat tbe Proteotanta had not made saffident 
prog rial in raligiaoa tolaratioo to lea*e a frea ptvas at the ilinpoml of 
uair advariariea, and tbe copies of ttve work ware oeizud in the 
printiag-efBee. Wioiet bim»elr made a narrow eecape, and the printer 
waa impriaoned. The only fragn eut of tuia work which ha eumved 
to the prseent day is a oopy of the firiit five Ilmvcs, prrjiiervi'd id the 
University Library of Edinburgh. ^^ iiut-l now tL>,iiighr. it [,ru Jiinl t.3 
take reiiii^u it: Klandrr*, ami m 1 ivJ lin jaibli.ibed a'. Antwerp 'TIib 
Buka of four aooir tbre (^uoittiona, touchiug Doctrine, Ordour, and 
Maneris.' Thia ia a oontroveisial tract, in which, thoagh oomplsiniog 
of tba ba bad racalvad from tha refonaata "for danyiog only to 

'' tbaiakaa mtH g imk 



ana, vauio% tut, n nerein toe pruieipai naaaaouaos 
> fnitbftiUy lalated, and tbe polioice and iutriguca of 
arte dieoofarad, Tba wbala digat t ad in an aiaot 
r b<imuDd8biiy«r,«IIJMtla'a>lH^B^,Md«Mof 



*•*•»• baan paealiar to the .]i«,-i«^;tio:i <..f tlic 
avtbor, and u ootMnraattiiilioof tba oontco*ectial wnUug. of the 
timea Winxet affeotod to adbant to Ibaaidavatarlaof tba aoottkb 
language. Ho says to Knos, "Qif Ommt oortaMa af novatieniL 
hes forxet our auU plane 8aotti% quUlk aour mother laiit son. U 
tymca cuuiing I aall wryta to yott my a^ynd ia Latin," yet WInaak'a 
own htylo thowa nearly oj )i:r«*t a dirriiganoa from the t^cottiah of • 
century eariivr as that of iitim. thuugb tba lattor mode a OMNT 
ijif roi.i;!i to tbo Kii|;,.l;, h at the IClh eautnry. Iti IjTe \\ in*«t waa 
i[;[;Lii.t«l iibbot oi ihti Scott.iidi mooaatery of ^1t.. Jmnoan, at Katiaboa. 
lu 16ij2 Ua published • Klagellum Seotarioruin,' auutljpr coutrovrrrial 
^^'orfc, to which be appended an attaek on the 'Do Jui.j lli^ni » ud 
£>c<utoa' el Baabanao, which ia one of the aarli<-st works in whirh tha 
i|4mtffeaatet«{»JhnlB«pitationaitar«Ugion waBast<-nded to 
patUiea. maaatdMootbalUlaf Baptambar U»2. (Ireiog. £<aia 
ofSc«ttiik WrUtn, i 93-101 ; JTsausrpi^bMd T i*lit(lltim if mmtfl 
vtmaaUar Workt, prinltd for Ma MmiOHtd OM.) 

^VISI<:, MICHAKL, one of tho moat juatly admired of our Chonh 
corepoiirn, wsa bom in Wiltshire, and was among tbe firat aet of 
children o!' the CbapHl-Uoyal nt the ll«atoraUoa. He was ohuMn ■« 
organkt tt.-iJ •.i.a.iUT of th.- Lhurnteni in tbe oatbadral of Saliabury in 
ItJ'iS. .'-Vr. ii irs Ut.. r ho ri-c^ired the appoititiueutof Ofntleiuan of 
the t ijiij cM: jil ; ami in lij.-'d ho addud to hia other olboM that of 
ulmuoer oi Sit. I'oula Catbe^^iral, lucludioK' th« ma«tenbip of the 
ohoriatata. He waa a great favourite cf L"h.'irlo» II. ; but it la a»id 
tliat, praaumiag too nach on tba notteo of royally, he ineorrvd tha 
king'a diaplaaaoNk and waa Car aaoM tbaoaonaodad from his aitaaaoa 
at ooart Ha waa a laaa, M^a Hr John Hawkbu^ of maob plaasaatir, 
and tbii, added to his high moskal tal«i% maf ban laaomasodM 
him to the favour of tba ' many dutaarob.' Hiaaad waatraglsatf hr 
quitting hia hooM at n-Q-ht in n stataof lllrtinllthllH, ho WiBatl>J>BaJ 
I y the watchman, with whom ha aMaiad bito a qnaml, and waa 

lill-l in thr alTrav. Aiigunt 16S7. 

Tho cotui>ij«itiMiia ot Wine arti among tlio glories of t 'ir r-ii.t;ndral 
mu«ic. Uo added melody tu aeioDoe, and in aittiu,; nv-cnti words 
aviacad aa much jodgmeut aa Kxuiua. liii authenns, ' Anaku up, my 
Olory,' ' Prapara ye tha way of tha Lord,' aud * I ba way* <>f ^ou do 
tnoan^' bamlaatMoaof tbair ohanna by nae or ago, and are still 
listaoadtowUbadminliaa br all who bear tbam and wboae feelings 
are attuned to cfaoreh muiiio of tba aost alecut and czBiaMlva fc*ib 

WISKMAN, CAHDIXAL HIGH0LA8, "r i n nfa miiidiaiil 
Waterford and SeriUe, waa bora at S-villo od the 8nd of AlfMt MUk 
Uia fiathar'a family long bald largo Imid' d property, in tba aatwtjf of 
K.««ii, and atill retain the liarouptcy oonlerr- d on hi* oaaestoTs by 
' R Charloa i. liu tuntlicr odo of the ancient familr of Strange^ 
ciiiiriiy Kijk'iuur. srid .ii.-d in I '•.'■l, after having 
: d w,:l, b;< ]iri BLLit di^'nry. U^v.n)^ reC'ire<l hii 
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lUOWVMia Apoatelio hwa four to eight, Dr. Wise- 
iDl«10oa4iatartotbalala BUMpfTaUiortbaMidlaad 
tbatilla of Biabap of Mdipotamoa in partibtia), and at 



early education at Waterford aud at St. Cutbi>ert's Cull>-ge, U«haw, 
near Lhutian, ba baoama eoa of tho tot members of tbe Kngliah 
C.llxge tk Itoae fai Oaosnbar 1818k nd waa ersated IXD. in 1821. In 
1825 ha was ordaiaadtKad bmm ainiiiiliilj pniftaiof of Oriirtal 
Unguag«a,and rioa^aotor oTtbo ttigUib OaUsM, and Id 18» faolar. 
H« had already oompoaad and prtailad bit laamed work, 'Hons 
Syrtacai' from Oriental maooseripta in tba Vatican. Ketuniug to 
Kni-l«nd iu he paiued iiiucb repntation aa a preacher by a serisa 

of ' Lectures ou tbu 1 n ilrinfa and fractioea of tbe Catholic Church,' 
(1 iivL rfl 1 at tan Sai<h[.i.in Clinwl, ncd afterwards published in 2 vols. 
;.LLau. I bey wi:rb (iniuwi- 1 ijy bu ' Treatise On tbe Holy Eucbiir.st,' 
which ocooiioued a iourucd coLtrover^y with Dr. Turton, now I'tshop 
of Kly, and bis ' LecCuroa on the l'ulil.jc'.ou Ijetm-cu s<>i. un ,»nd 
Beveatad Kaligion.' which at once established his name lu ■ ihrologian 
aadaaia aCaaiMAMa aavdaamoatft ia IMO. on r 
OaSon 

man waa appoinlod 4 

Distrieit(witbl' 

tho same Ume praaident of St.' Mary's OoUega^ Oaeotb In 1848 ba 
beoame fYo- Vicar Apostolic of tba London L4strict, to whicb ba 
eventually suucixdwi in tbe following year on the death of Bitbop 
hi Aiik;u-l l^.'.K, 1 i sbop Wiseman was sumuioiied to Itoms, 
wbt re iu thf bili.i.viti< niuutb, ho waa nominated by tiio I'opo ' Arch- 
bifcbii)) of \\ e..liu i..«t. r.' This, which wn.-i aiileJ by tlio ]Ui:kiAn 
Catholics the re«t<>ration of the bienu-chy iu liln^Und, led at is well 
kttOWDf to a gr a at daal of angry feeling in thia country, uu J tlie papal 
aaauinptioa waa laak hy tha pasatng of tha Act (14 and 15 Vict. cap. 
80) 'to prarart lha laanfHoD of oartato MwlMhMtiatf Tttka to 
rsapaotof plaMatalhaOi|to«Kfa«dota.*br wbMtbana ofaaah 
titles waa made paoaL The archbishop's territorial dignity haa 
remaioad tharefora in all raapeeta an ansubstantial Ogment At tha 
aame time that be was created archbisbop be was invcirted with tha 
dignity of a Cardinal Prieat, taking his title from the oucivnt Church 
of St. Prudantiii. lie ia the seventh Ellpli^blrlllll rlevntiMl to that 
nuik siooe the lieforinuti'iu. ( ordinal Win n.^u n ouo of tha 
founders, and bin ioiii.; lieon j oint editor of, hsmI u fn-;ju nt .juutnbutor 
t<>, tbo • iJublm Knvii^w,' in wbii'li tin«t np|l••»rt.-^l bis ' H i,;b Uburch 
Claims.' These and his other whtingx, which includo 'Lectures on 
the OOoia and OetanonioB of Hoty Week,' ' Latten on CathoUo Cnit|'/ 
a 'Lattar to tha Bar. J. H. Mawman on Tnc^ Mo. BO,' and otbar 
~ to • aoOaoM im to a toto fw^ to 
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186S. Cudind WImbui Im brnmAj iMtured aince that time 
before the likenty totUSm «r v» Metrapolia, and on behalf of 

Sublir jn'tilutionn, W) Tarioiig subjwt^ conDect*<i with education, 
iitMrv, -:, art, uvi htc'litiir..' ;S'f S(:ri'LF.iiEj<T.] 

UICIIAKIi, liv.«l ill the 17th centisry; he became Brat 
kn- iVU M & aurgcoa duni.g llir wars uf L-'uirlt, 1., iiinl WM the 

couipftuion of I'niicv Clxurlv* wh«ii a fugitive in i'luioe, lloilanii, aod 
Uelgium. He was aftorwarda a eurgeon in the SpuHh amif Cor thiM 
jean, and ntanung to Eiiclaad, be ma nraaoatvt 4ht faattia of 
W«niilw.whiMbr«MBad« pfteMT. Ha ma Ubtgnftidiii 1852, 
nd thm tMk up bto mitow te Imdoo. At th* BMlonUoo, 
CharlMdldMftfMsetbk oldeoniniiaBt vid be was made sergeont- 

■MgllOn to lln tlllll He WWMMHiraBt judicioua lurfrrOD, and hia 
imblieatiofla oa *ariouii rtiieaaae were read by the prnfm^ion iri<h 
much avidity. In 167*5 he collected hia van uu 1r. a'.iM j uim vmi 
volume, and publisheii thrm with the tifJi-, 'Si vcrii". SurKital Trcalwiii 
on Tumour*, Ijkt^rs, Dm^irii^e uf tho Auup, .Sv-ruful.i, Wouud*, IJun- 
abot-woaods, Kiacturee and Luxationi, and ^jrpbilis,' 2 voia. 6vo. 
Thia work ia remarkable for the hontaty of tb* Writer, iD which, with 
• aingle eye to tbe adTBooeoMnt of nadieal acleaeek be reeorde every- 
f thit wtutM^I, whethw mttamtal or iwtaecMaful, in tbe tre«t> 
t«f Ua OMML H* nflhtMl to aariy life for bia attaebioeat to 
f, and be will parbapa be exeuaed on tbla ground, if hia feclioga 
•iderad, for having advooatcd tbe efficacy of the royal touoh in 
of kcrofuln. Ri» vrorko have alwnjn been considend viiaaUe 
cixitributiuQH U) turgiotl kuuwled^e, anil the two voluUS to whkb 
lljfy af!' ri)iit»iii«tl haVB gone tlirough »»T«rn! i flitiona. 

■v\ ISilAHT, UKOKOK, aiUetl ' tlie Martjr,' a champion of the 
Kefoimatiou iu Sootland, it <u|i)Joei-il to have been a (on of Jameit 
Wiabart of Pittorrow, juiitice-clerk during tlie reign of James V. The 
time of bis fairtb is not known. At the beginning of the lOtb oentuiy 
kawMfliHilwaf mm»— iclmiat MwlwwMilwhetottod— M 
thoatadyorGmL IflietbiF ton«rto<lt«lte«iiftp(ii*t«adMii» 
mined. He b«gan to diflFliM tk* i O B lltaM of tbe Reformation at 
MuDiroer, but boccmiug alanMd fa^tiMMHluty which he rouaed. ho 
fled to England. Uo preached the same doctrinee at Bristol in 153S, 
but sterQer mraeuroe aoem to bave bees there adoptod towarda him, 
and he rocuited and publicly homed hia f«^i!;ot. Jo 1543 he was at 
Caiiibi iilg<'. Aooorduig to a notice of hia ciiia^ct«r, apptarauce, :uiil 
habtte at that time by his pupil (juery Tylue;, he "was a tall man, 
polde beaded, and ou the lame a. rjiiini Freoch cap of the bett. 
Judged of melsocholye complexion by hia phyiiognomie^ black haired, 
iMf biiwlo ^ oomely of peiwoagv, woU wfwmt aftir Ua iidihiIij of 
Bonllaad, oowrtaons, lowly, lovely, gUd to tM^ tetaou t* laan^ 
Hd was well travailed." Ua is fuitber described ss cbsritabto to Iht 
poor, and abstinent to tbe extent of austerity. In July 1S4S bo 
returD»ii to Scotland along with tbe eommitiionora who bed been sent 
to Kiigland to treat for a marriage botwseo Prince Kdward and the 
iaraiit Quran of Scota. Protected by tbe hoeda of the lieformation 
parly, Lo now preached with baldncM and fervour in I>undee, Perth, 
M.iri'-roen, and Ajr, i-r*ftt!!)^ popiilnr tumults, which ended ia the 
doi'trucli.. u uf ee', er.U ei-.jlrM-L-ticnl edifices, and throalcuing the 
iiuil.or.tK'B vrub eottiuig veo>:eaiice when they interfered with hia pro- 
oet^iicii;!*. Tbe timidity which attended him while he was an obaonre 
prupi^tator uf bis opiaion% leems^ now (bat ho exercised a wide influ- 
«Boo oa Ite popitac atod lod AIIidalii|o place in tb« araaC im 
•amtcynaB, to baia baaa aoaoiodad a laaolute spirit of dalaaoe 



bf o'laablute spirit 

and a oontempt of danger. 

Tbe view which tbe impartial narrator must take of Wisbart'a cba- 
raeter has of late years been materially changed by the discovery of 
documents affording what is aloioit concluxive historical proof that be 
was engaged in plol« agaiobt Curdiua! Ileaton'K life. Thia charKu, stated 
by two old Scottish Liugmphira^ Ruthoiw, I 'eu. jitter mni Iir. (Jiunjn 
liackcnxie. whoee accuracy is JnaUy doubted, waa repeated in by 
a Bomaa GMbeUo hisUMian (Cbnitbers, ' HUt of Quean Mary,' n. 40), 
aad baa baen amply UhiaUatad tna originsl documaots by Mr. Tytlar. 
In a iwrios of leturs, wUAilMw Ikat iban wwaaaamlnrtiw nko 
were prepared to ssiasahMla the aatdfaial, if tbey badtha feaat aatho- 
rity of Hsnry VIII. to perpetrate the deed, and his promise of protec- 
tion and reward, one signed by the KtLvl of Hertford, Holgmte, bishop of 
Laudsfi; and Sir Ifalph Sadler, and addressed to the king, dated 17th 
April. 1514, has tln.i | n.-*R^8 : " Pleaav it your bighneea to understand, 
ttist this day arryvBd iieru with uie, tho rrll of Hertford, a SooU.buian 
OaJUd Wjtihert, and brought me a lelt»r from the Larde i f ] i un.st cnc. 
vhicb I aeniis jour bi|(hu«a(e hersKith : and. acconiio^ to bia re<jurst, 
Dave taken order for the repayreof tbesaid Wjs.hi rt to yom majettio 
bj poete, botba for tbe deiyvire of aueb letters as he hiuhe to your 
mtiaiti* ftoB tlw aakl finmatone, and also tor Hwdaalantion of his 
credoBO^ which, aa I can psroeyve by him, niinriltilli to two poyntcs : 
roe U that tbe Urde of Oraunge, Uu theaanNr of SMIIaBd% tba Mr. 
af Rothea. tbe earl of Kuthe's eldeat son. and Jofea Otttltnv wolda 
attempt eytbrr t'apprehend or slee the cardynal at soma tyms when 
he shall jiuKH thioiigh tbs Fyflande, as be doth sundrye times to Saint 
Andrswia. • 4c ll appears from these letters that Wi.hart had imme- 
outrly «fter»ardB an mteniew with Hcniy, in whii h ho rrf -oU i lic. 
Ofler to pnt Ikatoo t> death. The negociation« -.vrr-i cuuiinnid Lv 
2'5J"'*"?J|"'* '^V' "f '-■'-f>U», but were ii-i iiiiit.- Mr-i;.|iii;:tiiry to 
•HBcr of tbottt ,tbe king dscJiuing to anthoriao the sfsaaeiuatiou, or, as I 



Sir lUlph Sadler sud, " his higbneps, reputing the fact not mete to b« 
•ct forward expreasly by his msjeaty, will not seem to have to do iii it, 

and jet not uiiiiliking the offer." In the arcI hnweyi r ihe two [wmotis 

whom \Vi-" lin-rl 1 eprrHtiiiUd an ('repareil Uj lkiijuiU'. t-tm 1:1111 *• r, K.rk- 

aldy of l iiniigo and the maiit<rr of Kut)ii>a, wen* lbs iictaal (H'rpetr.xon 
of It. It rciiiiiitis of course a matter of doubt whnther (icorgo Wiahai-t 
' tho Martyr' was the Htme Wiabart who wss tbe vehicle of tbe propo- 
aalthitt tUa doubt is moah aaiNind ^ tho toil that tho laiid of 
BnuHtoawio Qeofge WilhaiVt abomplaa andtoniliivMtad. Ik to 
bdtoftd that Btataa taaa aware of the plots sgainst bis lifa^ WIrtart 
had thantoi* petiaUj good leasoo to predict danger to himasK aad 
be vras geoerally ■orrouadod by armed friends, of whom Knox was 
one. While in Dnndea ha received an invitation from Caaiilis end 
other Protestant baroos to hnld n dL-iiiuUtiou in Kdinburvh. Repair- 
ing thitlier, his friend*, probAlily lliruii,;i. tiii.idily, did not meet Ijiui. 
lJn(ir)tecle<l however a-t lie mui, bo [ircai hi- l in the nsiKhboiirhood, 
anti then. tin- ii].; rujjli uf the giivrrnor .ui<i ".lie iiir.liijjl, l>d t" tho 
laird of Krututona buu.tu, four miles from ii^diuburgb. Veuinnrg io 
preach in the town of Haddington, be took rsfnge with ttnutin r sup- 
porter, Coekbom of Onuistoo, in wboaa hooaa ho waa seixoii by tt>» 
oardioal's troopa^ and ooBvqrad to 8t> Aodfami BoimitaiBadtoM|f 
pnt on trial for bartsy before a apedal aaetiitoiHBal oaiBCil; Am^ 
the govMimkhintol refused to i^ive the proceedim tlM OavalMWMO oC 
the civil poww. Be was condemned to bo boraod tA tho alakat and 
the icntenoe vrss execut<Hl at St. Andrews on the 88th of Uarcb 1548, 
amid the portantous murmurs of the people. 

Among many unfulfilled propheciee tmditionally attributed to 
\VLBh:iit v,^t otie, tLat UoAton «houlii s<H)ti ll:^ng ;u ii^nominy from 
the same wiouow whence he was wiloessiug tho exucution ; ao l the 
circanutonoca above detailed hhow that Wiabart miviht [K:rbB)iL- have 
reasonably anticipated such an sveat without puasaMuug ibti giit o{ 



mmSa,UwmtfSttli Wrtttn, WL9-19; TyUrr, ffUi. f>/Sa>tla»d, 
vol. ; Lyoo, IlUt. of St. AndretM, it 358-366 ; M'Crie, Lift <ff KtUHt, 
period ii.) 

WISUAKT, OBOROE, an eodesiasUo and biographical writer, to 
said to have been bom in Haddingtonshire, io 1609, and to haw 
atudied in the University of Kdinburgb. In 163y Lc waa a clergy- 
niau iu St. Andrews, wheo, relu&ii\p to tiku the covenant, he waa 
deprised from tlie uiiuistry. On "bth Januury lii45, he ia found 
pcliciotiitii,' the.Sgutti«U parliament as "sonirti, mei .-.t St Andrews, 
and laitly at Meucastie, nau priasoner in the comon jayt 11 of i:klin- 
brughe, begiay mBttoMOIh aina ha and his wyffe and 5 children 
war hrkly to atnve." (BaUbv'a 'Annals,' anno 1045.) Ha was 
aamd times imprisoned daring the dooitoaMiy of tho Pkwi»to- 
tlia patty. Tbe approach of MootrWa amy aoablad Um tojota 
that ooomaoder, to whom he became chaplain. In 1847 he publisbad 
bia hktoiy of the wars of Uontroee, with tbe title ' De Rebna anb 
Imperio Jaoobi Muutiirotarum MitmbioDis, anno 1614 et duobiis 
scqtisatibos pncclsr'i i;' etif, i unuui nlanus,' On the execution of 
Uontroee in \<i'><>, tbii work was huug, in ooutumely, from his neck. 
It was rcpnu'.n; at Pari« lu 16t8, and acquired a high reputation foi 
the elegance of iu lifttinity. It was translated into Kiiglith in \ f>il, 
and the author is suppoeod to have been the translator. Tbc-ro i.'* in 
tbe AdTooatsa' Library a manuscript oontianatioa of tbe work to tbe 
daalh of MflMnHa^ wUah has not been paUtahad to «ha origiaal 
Lalto ; bat a traatlnoBorilwaB appended «i a traiwiattoa of tho flak 
part in 1720, and both ware x* translated and pabliahed by Ruddimaa 
in 1756. A new edition of this translation waa pabliahed at Bdla> 
burgh in 1819. After his patmu'e death, Wiabart became chaplain to 
Elieabetb, tho Electre** I^alatioe. At the Reatoration he was uuwie 
rector of Newcastle, and in 1662 was oonsecratod bishop of J' diuburgb. 
Tliough he had himself suSercd perstcutioa, and id Lin writjn^-i viii- 
dicuted the cruel acts of Montrose, he is aaid to have been aviTre to 
tbo intolerant policy of Charles II. 's government, and to have rrcotn- 
mended lenieucty to the Covenanters. Ho died in 1671. (Keith, 

ii. 10-12.) 

WISTAR, CASPAS, waa ham at Now Jatair. Uoitod Stataa af 
North A merioa, wbata Us lather waa a glass manuheloiar, to tha jaar 
1760. His father vras a Ovrman rini^rant, and a member of the Society 
of Friends, of which sodsty Wiatar ruLottuie-i a member. He was edu- 
cated in Philadelphia at tbe school founded by itliam Pann, and 
lominctice.I iM'dical education in that city. Jn be received 

tbe degree of Bachelor of Medicine in Philadelp hia, und afterwards 
came to pursue bis studies in L irupi/, nod gr,iduatcd in medii.uie at 
Kdinburgh in 1786. His tbe«is was i-utitli»l • Ua Ammo deuii»«o.' 
He returned to bk own country in 1787; and when tbe college at 
Philadelphia was revived, ho wsa appointed pro f essor of chemistry aad 
phjntoiaartaadhadaUfOMdthoaaurse of lectona aa thaoa aouaoto 
m 1789 aad 2790L Ho was aAtrwards sppointad to ahaia tha aaain 
of anatacw aad sofgory with Dr. Shippen, at wboaa daoaaaa tha 
wiiola dntiea of theae chairs devolved on him. Bo waa aniliaailliilj 
sppoiot«d physician and consulting physieisn to the dispensary, and 
pbjaician to the hospital, of Philadelphia. In 1816 he waa elected 
president of the Auierican Philosophical Society. He publiahed 
bHveral ;iaper8 on ir.niicine and anatomy: amuTigtt other*, 'Itamarks 
on tbs Fever of 1793,' and 'Mamoiia on tbo Ethmoid Bona/ and ' oa 
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tiM R«m»iu of pxk Aninal bdooging to tbo geona Boa.' In ISIS ba 
publUhed, in 2 voli. 8to, ' A S;*tem of Anatomy/ a work embracing 
tbo (ubje^ti, anatonncul •ml phrtiologioal, which eonttiiuted bit 
courM of Irciiirc* in the ci llfge Ho wiw Tery «uoce«sful m » t<'ftcher, 
and bit laeturoa waro alwajt wall aUaodad. tia diad on tba 28ad of 
JanuBiy ItM, of * Am lAlflh k* iMigM daiiny Mt pntatoaal 

dutiea. 

WITHER, or WVTIIEU (»ometimo« improperly WITHEUS). 
OEOiiUK. was born June lltb, 1666, at bentwortb. near Alton in 
Bampabira, and waa tba mlf aaa of Oanga Witbar of Bantwottk, 
«he WM binaalf tba WMBd am (lha teit I17 a aaoood wifey^ of John 
Witbar, JU^ «f Manydawnak Mar Woltai<St -Lawrcnos, in that 
eotmty. Tba nam* of Witbm inotbar via Anns Serla. After re- 
ceiving the usaal initruotion at the grammar-acboot of Cotamore, or 
Colemera, nnder it« eminent master, John Qreavaa, ba waa aaot about 
lCi'-4 to Mntrilslen Coilcg*, Oiforil, wh?re ho had for bii tutor Dr. 
jL.hii \\"iirtu-.-, iifti rwai da bi-ho(j of liocbeettr. Afttr re:;i»ining how- 
ever about three ^ear.t. he wi^n callod home without haviag tjikeD a 
degree, »• lio himself telii u» litj iu.s ' Abuic? Stript and Ubifjt"), "to 
bold the plough." Authooy U ood Mijt that hit geny being addioted 
to thinga more trivial '' than the atudiaa punned at the auiTerrity, ba 
went to London and entered bimaalf flrat at one of tba inna of Chan- 
cery, afterwardi at Linooln'a Jl^ "SMt' wntiauaa WowL "stiU hia 
geny banging after ibinga mai«aimM(haBddeligbtful,hadiaallM]gtb 
uake himeelf known to tba world (after ba bad taken lereral ramblea 
tbareiu) by certain ipaeineDa of poetry ; whiob being diaperaed in 
aaveral band*, [he] becacne abortly after a public aotbor, and much 
admired by raiue in that aga for bi^ quick adTanoement in that 
faculty." Some pircea of tea* pretension had already isade hia name 
known in a limited circle, when in It!13 be publiahed hia volume of 
pnetioal aatirrt on the manner* of Uie lime, eatitlrd ' Abuaea Sitript and 
Whifit.' For iioiDt; ti.iiJK"' I" tlii.i prudurtion wuich pave otreoca to Ibo 
government he waa ooiuuiilted (it 1* not atated by what antbority) to 
tba MarrbalMk priaoo, nd taf tbara for aaveral montba. While in 
oonftuaoiaBt k« wrote tad pnWMbed bia ' Sattra to tba Kioc,' 161 i, in 
wkidk b* *«T*'«— Uttariy of tba iajnatiea of hi* ditiiitU^ 
whidt fa l u p p iwd t» haao proewcd hi* relaaaa. Tba a|Ml «f Ua 
poatry and tha naaga ha had mat with now made him a great favoarita 
with tba puritanical party, by whom, Wood ttatca, ha waa much " cried 
up for hi* profo'e pourioic-forth of Kni;lt»h rhyroe." Afterward*, it i* 
•<.lilt-il, " iliu vulgar isort cif |Joup1o ' came to regard his poetry aa having 
in it toniethiog pr pheiiml Ho denounced tbu aboaf* of tbe timea 
tooinvarioua proK jkimph niH aa well a* in bia more froquant die- 
cbart:ea of flowing verac Ail thi* while ha apprars to have lived in 
cttty circnmatancee on tbe lan<led property which ha bad iDlionlcd. 
Bui, aa might have been exp<>cted in ao hot and rtallata a apirit, Wither, 
MMM w Ihi Mam «( «ha aiatt mr bi|iB t* Umt, bMMMd te thmar 
I or oownotlMi ODd OMitoBMat ntfciL oi it 



MUd oaiMW, viAottt Btt^ minding which (ida or what pribeiplea 
Iw fSMgnt fiar. Ho aarvad aa a oaptain of horae, and quart«r>maat«r^ 
ganrnl of hie rrgimeot, in the expedition which Cbarlaa I. led agaioat 
tha Scotch Coveoautera in the apring of 16'i9 (alao, it may be noted, 
tbv fsrot atmpaign of the cavalier-poct Lovelace). Three yean after, 
wheij tlic v,ar begun betweeo the kini; and bis t^of^liiib lubjecta. Wither 
Bold bu ttttate aud raiacd a troop of hor<e for the Parliainent. in whoio 
army he was speedily promoted to the rank of mnjor, On his coiourj, 
wa are told, be carried tba motto, ' Pro liege. Lege, Urege.' i)«iug 
t^OB piiwpw by tbo wyalkta^ Im ia taid to hava bean indebted for 
Uililb(»Kbo»iiMto(8ir JobaDanbam:— '•DaabMB.' aaya Wood. 
"waoorwkoooaotataoatBgbam in Surray Witbcr bod fo* into bfa 
d ut Jiiib 4o*irad bia Mijaa^ sot to bang Urn, baiOBai^ ao kog ao 
Wither lived, ha (Deobam) wwldaot ba accounted tbe wont poet in 
England." Me alao probably oaott taoovared bia liberty. Not long 
after tld*, Wivxl te\l» us, " he was oonatituted by tbe Louf Parliament 
a jiutico of priou ia qiiuruiij lor lia':.[«hire, Surrey, and Ka««z, wbioh 
ollie" ho kppt >ii yi am, ami aftflrrtardn wa* made by Cromwell majiir- 
g«^r!r.^l uf all tbo i.umi aud fu'jl in the oounty of Surrcj, lu wLicli 
eaiplosment be licked bit hog. ra *uffici«nUy, gaining thereby a great 
odium from tbo genarooa royaTiata." A manoacript note on a copy of 
one of hia tiaota ia tbe Uritiab Moaaom, bia ' ikini Ominia Votiua,' 



At tba Raatoratioa, Wither waa not only forced to diagorgo all tbi* 
apoil, bat waa by a vote of tha Convention Parliament leat to Newgate 
on the charge of being tbe author of a publication entitled * Vos 
Vulgi,' which wa* regarded aa a acaodaloua and aeditiou* libfL There 
iecxtanta 12mo pamphlet which be puhliihed in ISiJl. entitled 'The 
Priaomrr'a Plra humbly offered iu a RcinonatmiiL^, wi'.h .i iVtitinu 
HDoexed, to the Coiumoa* in parliament a^aambleii, by G. W yi. nr, 
I d ely charged to havv compoied a libel againat tbe ta:d 1 uiiiii.ui.n, 
and tbarafdra now a prisoner in Newgate but Wood aaseru that ho 
afterwoido oooiiaMd biaaalf tbo OBtMr of tbo obnoaiaaa publication, 
upon wbiah bo ma naaaaaltlail ft aloao priaonar to tba Tower, with 
ocdera that ba ahooldbodabanadtibovaoof pan, ink, and paper, and 
at tbe aama timo an impaaahaMit waa ovdorad to be dnwn up againat 
bim. Tba impeachment doaa not appear to have bean prooeedad 
with ; and be eveo oontrived, by tbe oonniraaoa of tbe kaeper, to 
witto and to aand tp tbo fnaa ikoai tiao te tiaM auadiy inaeta both 



in Tana and in prooa. It Imot knowit whea kt «M MllHait WM 
aaya that ho lay in tbo Towor three yeaia and am*; Avbnyla Maook 

is, that hi* imprisonmeot laatad about thrae-quarten of a yttt; it fa 
certain however that he bad obtained bia liberty aocne year* before hia 
death, which t.wk pkee on the 2nd of May IGfl: He tvaa buried, 
•ay* Aubrey, " wi-.hin t;ie eiwt <ioor of the Savoy tjhurob, where be 
died." Ho bad married, the Humo authority statrs, Kiixabetb, aldeat 
daugbti-r of H. Kmeraon, of S uitb Limh. th ; 'fdr wm," Aubrey 
add*, "a great wit, and would write in ver«e too. ' It upi ea!-* that a 
graadaoa of Wither'a, Hunt Wither, of Fhloing. in county of 
SotttbamptOD, deai^nating bimaelf colonel i4 foot 111 h*r maj-atj'a 
army, and brigadier-gao«ral ia tbo aareiao «f Obatiaa lUi^of OMMb 
wa* alive in 17U9. But bu patmd ortolo of BiotwoHk bad ktlarij 
coma into tha poaieaiion of an hair female, and waa a Um yeaia ago 
held by Mr. Bigg Wither, who in cooarquance bad taken tba old 
family name. (See ■ Memoir of Wither,' in * British Biblicgrapber,' 
vol. L. ! p. l is. publiahed in 1810.) Antbooy Wood obaracurialically 
round* oil' hi* account of Wither with tbo critical remark that " tba 
thinga that be hath written and published are very many, accoootad 
by the generality of acbolan aa m«re ncribble*.'' Tbe li«t of hi* worka 
fillaaboat IS ooliunn* in Dr. Blia*'* piUcion of tho ' Kiuti Utonirosi*.' 
Bat tba moat detailed calaloguo of them i* that coi.uibtitmi to tba 
'BritiihBibUqgnpbMr'bytfaokteJInTteaaaorktk ; itisoludea 112 
arttolca (among mUA bowofv an asBM Ml known to have baia 
printed), and extend* over toL i, yn. 17M0S, 10^81,4 17-4 iO. and 
vol. a. ppi 17 32. S-s-m. Varioaa biblig«tanblMi aetioea r.l»UBg to 
Wither are alao to ba found in tba p^fiaM tka 'Boatftala' oad Iho 
'Cenaura Literaria.' 

Some of Wither'* reii^ou* verse* ooDttnued to be printed for aome 
time after tba commeuMiupnt cif the la«t century, but were in requett 
no doubt more for thtfir dBtotional than their poetical qualihea. Tbe 
e*tiaiat:oD in Khich he wax thmi hold an a puet may be gathered from 
tbe ooutemptuoaa mruttuu ul bim by l'u|>o in tiie '£aaciad' (bookL 
290 i aee alao tbe note on v. H6) — 



" Safe, where ao critic* damn, no 
Where wrrlebed WlUwn, War< aod 

Swift haa alao apoken of bim in •imiltr tarma (in an unlucky | 
bowavar in which ha couplea him with Drydan). £veu Bubop Per^, 
long after tbi* time, in publiabing one of Wither'* dhort piecoa in tba 
firat (17CS) edition of bii* 'Keliqne*,' vol. iiL, p. 1:^0, doea not vantora 
to prefia the author * name : "Thu beautiful old foug.' he merely aayi, 
"ia given from a very anoirnt copy in ttie editor'* fuiio MS. " So aiao 
in the ca*e of another fragment at p. 263. Aod even in the lubse- 
quent editiooa of the work hi* admintionof W:t' i. r :a very cimtiously 
expraaaed. la the fourth edition (1791), tbe laat be euprriutaadrd, ha 
•peakaof bin ao waaly "aot aliagalh»dooaid ol awtoa* taoi id, 
p.lW). Long bafipwo the indaed. ii tho poaat inllrfad «JahBetboca,' 
pubU*bad in 1712. the aotbor, anppoaed to bo Dr< WUllua Kio^ 
mrntiona bim with tbe epithet of " melodiou* WUhOTt** OBd aenma to 
intimate that he bad atill a »ort of reputation amortg poetical aa^ 
quarie*. One of tha fitat p«r*oo* who ezpreased a cordud apprroi^tioa 
of the marita of Wither'* poetry wa* the late Mr. Uctavio* Qilchrlat 
in a Life of bim which he communicated to the 70th volume of tha 
' Geotieiuan'* Mngazinn,' publi»bed in 1797. .Since iben ample juntice 
ha^ hccn done to thi'* long n^'plectcd writ*.'r by the l.ito Mr. i>r-nrge 
till*, 10 the tacond edition of hi* ' Specimeaa of iiir-y Kngii*h 
Pooor'UMl); by Mr. Thomao OManhon. in hia <Speci::. cua i.>t the 
BtiUal Foala' (1810); bj tho late Mr. HaaUtt, in bia ' Leciuna oa 
ftigliab Poetry ' (1816) ; and aapecially fay tha Mo fite 
Brydgot, in tbe ' lUatitnia,' tbe 'Caaaura litetaria,' tbo MtU 
graphar,' aad otbw pahUaotiaaa) oad there have baea maay rapriala 
of hia poetry or portiaao of it. 

Wither'* poetry ia of vary unequal excellence, and a good deal of it 
ia wortbleaa enough. Hia fatal facility, wtiich Kr«w upun him a* he 
advanced in lifr, and aoon debased his atyle from freedom t<i •loven- 
liLue*, :.aa l.dt n'>arly cvorytl,in>; ho lja:3 doLL' weak and uuritu«hfd lA 
aome part or other. But there wa* iu him a true poetic gruias, a 
qniok and taemiag iafoaliaOa • aaivetaal aympathy, a fancy that oould 
gild any aubjao^ or **auboaaaaahiot^" like Spaaaafe Uaa,''iatho 
riiadiart flaon;" obam di, a aalmal low of truth 
wbiohi WhotaMraliOBaybo aoanatlmaa aaniliifl^ baa puftal 
enduring fiMhaaaa into all that he baa writtea. Hia ewliaat ityla ia 
bia bappiaet; in that ba aaema to have wmgbt by art aad paiaa for tha 
direotneea and traoaparaocy for which he afterwards trtuted moatly to 
nrgligaoee or chance ; latterly alto ho took, npiwrently from daeigo, 
to a greater banhnea* both of phraa< ology und rhythm ; Im^ both ia 
hi* Tene and in hi* prose, hi* Kcgliah i« rarely witlWOfe tko aftaau OC 
gri'at ease and clearueh*. oa well ae idiotnatic viitour. 

WITHKKINU, WILLIAM, wa* bom in 1741, at WcllinRtoa in 
.Shropahire, where hi* father waa a aur g io B apotitaearT in oooaiderahla 
practice. He raoeited iwa early adawl i aa ataaabeel ia bb 
place, and commcooed biv medical odaaaHaB aadv bia 
inatoaatiaa. Atbar a|iaBdiB« the uaoal preUaaiaaiy ttme with hia 
father, ho vao aaal to oomplete hia madieal adaaatlaa at Edinburgh, 
in tba uaivenity of whiofa place he took hia degroa of Doctor of 
Medicine in 17GiS. He oommeijccd the practice of bia profa**ion at 
bo iBiniid; but not aaaawdbig^ Iw taaio«ad to flir- 
ts 
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toinaliim in 1774. Hm« ha bmamt lb* laeteiaor to I>r. Bmatl, «nd 
quicklr ■ucoorded ia o)jt«ioiDic « l"r);e and InontiTa praetic«. Hia 
iDconie ia sai l in have b«90 larger than any phjciciaa of kU <1mj out 
of London. In \)>t niuUc bo\Tever of bia ^at profaaaioaal a*oaill<>M 
ba fouad tira* to culUiata with gi«at ardour Um aciancaa oooooctad 
with aatatnl hiUatf, H» wm >in— rtt^gly allMhad to botAoy, and 
hmiag itmm* mumkHiA wKh a iMfa umSbimti tba plaota growtog 
taOvMk MMia, to wm MmbA to f«Midi,l> 1796, • work ootba 
|ihato«ff IktoidNid. UappaarMl ink «lBiraifaK|lM«.lB Sto, 
•■d waa anliUad 'A Dotaniaal Arrani;etnriit of all tbo Vogvtablaa 
aatarslly growing ia Qrmt Uritain.' Aa thia work app«.ir«d at firat it 
vaa littka tnore than a traoaUtion of tbe dwrlptiomt of t-in r.ritinbi 
gOTjaraand apa^a-a from tbe rnat worii of Lionsoui, with tho ixiiiuUon 
of Biaoy of tbo liabttatB of tha placti from Kay * wArVn. I in- vur't 
bovmar waa wanlad, aad quickly found n m! ' A ut . t-riil ciitinr. 
pnbliaktd in 17BS, and a tbird in IT'Jtf. In this eilitiuu tba work 
incrraaad ia aixa to faor vohnMi^ and » Tait aisoaat of original 
naaitar addad. ao aa to fivo it qolM a dlllM«l a l wnw toe from Mm ftnt 



ka hu aiiwj wh>i< tfik n alw1fti<l how ka wm 
indabMl to Dr. Stokaa and M<^ari. Woodwiurd, Vatlvy, StaokbooM^ 
and ottaaaa flinea tba dmih of Dr. Witharlog aav«Tal oditiona of bla 
■AnaagoBaat of Bntiab Ptania' ba*o b«rB [>iib1i«li(»l. It ia now 
howtTer aniireiy aaprraedod hj tba mora valuitt'l* maaitala of Smith, 
Haokar, LindUy. BabinBtoo, It had thi- merit of tlta fmi 

I'r.tjHii !■ 1 ra atrnrii?' 1 m rordine t<) thf Liiiiiifan »_T*t»ni ; and the 
earlv idi'.iou» may now bo ooatallad witb adraaUiga oa tba proparti«4 
an 1 of tto plMii Milira to QiMt MMa, and tto mdiiiooa 
about tbam. 

wwotWiihMiMfi mOf mknM§ iwiiHi WnMitoiaT 
•ad ariaiiMlMy. Ha wiMUhad ta ITM a imMHn t» 
a ' UaKMfUB fitaol Mbttom' wItb tha titia • Onttina* of 
XianBlffgy.' Ba was a lUiow af tha Rdgpal Society, and pab)i<tiad 
a^Teral p>K[>er« on ininrralogr and obamiatry la tba ' Pblloaophieat 
Tr.i[]«!i"'..iii of vbi li llie fnllowiog are tli<i titlaa r — In the volonio 
for 177^, ' J :ip«riuM bt.s uti <li!TiT-r;t kirMit of Marl* found in Stafford- 
ihir--;' i"i 17;-.:;. 'Anily.ii ui '.'.n 1- n lit tin of 1 >prbT«ii:rp in ITM, 
*Kxp«riai'Dt« on tba Tt>rr« Fiindrrofa;* in 1T»8. ' An Anii|y«i« of a 
Hot Miaaral-Sprlng in PortagaL' TtiM» pap<'rii di«gi'!<y i v, ry < mi 
pataot kaowlatiga of tba oheialitry of tbe time. But whilat purauiiig 
icianea bo did not neiiUcI bia profaaaioa, and bo pubiiahad aarcnl 
paperi ao nodical topiaa. In 1778 ba pubttabed 'An Aaooust of 
8o*rlat Favar aad Soro Tbtoat^ aopaaially aa H appeared at Binatoghaia 
in tba year 177>.' Bo ako pabbibcd ia 178S ' Aa Aooonnt of 

Uia FoigloTo and vomo of ita madleal twaa ; with practical remarka on 
tbo Dropay and otbor diaaaaaa.' Altbongh ba waa not tbe fint to 
TOcotDwnd fozglova {ditfUafit) aa a miyiiclne, hn mu't Mill be looked 
.p.in at <bo drat phyaltian who kniiw bow to uw it, and by his v i .tinga 
gare it the cteraotar aa a poitcrfol medicinal sj^ot, wijicn it h.^s nercr 
ainca oea«ad to retain. 

Dr. Wilbariog waa alwayatheaabjaet r.r a weak atate of health, and 
WMftoq a ea t ly attacked witb inflammation of the lunge. Thli had ao 
hia in 1793 aa to iadaea bim to try a abange of air 
hia haaU^aad h» »a««iilun>yaMia»tha winUr of 
At fho latter aaa of tha Tear ITN ba again went 
to Uihoa^ aod totoraed the following year. Hia health waa aomewhat 
M totabllebad, twd on retamtni; to Birmingham again be changed hia 
faeldeaee from Bdgbaatoti llall to a place called tbe LanlM% piavlooaly 
tha raaidoBco of Dr. Pri<-stl«y. Here in rotiMMit k» apant tba 
remainder nf hw iluv«. Jiml dnit Ortni..r l.i','. 

WITHKItlSt; ruN. WILLIAM KH.MJiilUrK, P. A , n-.is L,-rn in 
Londcm, in J785. Ai a landscape painter Mr. Withcrington boa 
aecured a very reapaetabla poaitioo, and he haa alio painted many 
devar ganre pietnrea and portraito Uia landeeapoa aro alt tboronghly 
Kogliati In obaraotar.— Una Soauab KeBlMt MopOartMfc fUvanlda 
Fan iea. Waiar mile, aad tha lik%-«Bd hia kumHadga af tha hamaa 
form haa enabled bim to diraraify tbam with greapa of flgnree— a 
little laiger in >iza tbin era ninally put in landicape foregrounde— 
angaged in aoma eharactari^fio oceupntion, or indioating aome raatio 
inaidant, from which his picturea (ffD«T«llj derive their tiUee ('The 
Angirr,' 'The I.iuiky E»Oii!>e.' 'Mskinif Hkt,' 'The lioht'i,' 'The Hnp 
Garland,' ' Passing this Look,' ' A on tl',..i Knrv-i.' ' Ht^turii.n'; frmi] 
tbe Village,' and ao forth), and whi^h bare eerrcd to iucrr iaa their 
f irith tto atdiaaiy Tlaitora to tbe exhibitioD-rooma and pirturo 




Kntrliah rural EC«iiary and oountry life. He waa eleotad A.R.A. In 
18S0; and B.A. in 1840. In the Vernon Cflllrrtion there are two 
piaturea by bim— < Tha Stepping Stonea/ find • Tlie Hop Oarland ' and 
ia the Shoep«liiiDka' ColUrtion one— "The Hi.p OanU-i ' f^rpp I 

WITHOK, JOUANN PHll.II-P LOKKNZ, a O-rn ,u, phv.iaUn wbo 
OHliaguifhad hiameir aa a writer of dida.tic poetry, wa* the ann of 
MMM Hildabraod Withtif, prole>*or ot hiatory, rloquence, and Lireck 
UlmtBr^ aad waa bom at Dniaburg on tba Rhine, June lat, 1725. I 
nUTMhaaMaiad tha anifaaaMgraf bia native place, where for tf.o ' 

•a olaMtcal Utaratora, biatoiy, and j 



Bntiqnlti<«a, and afli»rward« aotirwly to nj»dlcioa. Hia fathar than goot 
him to Utrecht ai>d Laydoc, r.ti r tiirn ti^- from which aaat'* ot Xudy 
hfl oHtxIned bia nK-dical d'pl<;:.;it a' 1 'luaburg, in 1747, aud Ixigaa to 
prurt;«i ;it Linden, but did not r< m:k.u '-':,tT* above toraa years. After 
au mtarim of about two yeara more, at l>ulaburg agaio, during; which 
bo lial M i t «• anatomy Md ftjfiotogy, to aaaaplad» 1b XftM, m 
appoiatawl In tlie gymnadvB at Hanm. aa p r a hM O C w UilMy aadi 
phitoaophj. About tba aamo tima to WM aoado eomapoadlai{ bbm»> 
bar of too CMttingan Seiestifto Soaiaty. and alao of th« Itoyal Sodotf, 
London. Ho continued at Hamm oulil be reoaived an oDer from tba 
univaraity of hia natire plaea, in 1770, inviting him to aooapttba pro- 
fwKorahip of aloquenoa and Qroek literature, which he beiil at the 
timn of bia death, July 3, 1789. 

Thoosrh tno«t of bit poema had l>o«n coropo»«d vorj lon^ before, 
iMiiaK in fact tbo pro'luelioos of 1 vniitli, and soma (<iw o'. them bad 
actBully appeared la print, it wait not till 17ti'J that ba gave tbem to 
tha public, to two voluraaa, under the tMa of ' Aaadaariaaba Gadichto,' 
ana, m Eaobanburg obeervea, not partioulariy wall dtoaen, ainoo it 
daM aait aonvey any Idea of thair aa ^ aat i ^ bw waaM nttor iaf^ 
thair halng only oceaaional plaaaa, or alaa writtan far awidaaiinji 
ptirpwafc 'Fhiloaophlcsl' woald Imve biM-n n far more appropriato 
geoaral apithat for titam than '.\cadttmical,' ainro it la the pbiloaa* 
pi<i'~al apirit, tbe dftpth of tboui^ht, and ritcnsiva learning they di«play, 
which hare ealU 'iixhed for thvm tbe bi|;h thoDi;h limited rapatatioa 
they ptwHMia, Wiibtjf in n writer fnr t'i!r.lter<=, and not for mere 
ri«il«r» of poetry i aiaoe, in'tiUil of ali ;riiii; 'i.o l«it»'r to bia didactic 
■train) by tbe pr«c« of l intrin^'e ro I tfJinty nf ' expre-»ioD, ha 
ia genarally o^li^oat even tu i.Arsiiud ia h;n v.^rMni. itior;, at 
timaa vary obacura aa to mcaiiiug, faaita which be appeara ia aomo 

i35*tbeM «to aaD tmii SSk 'lmfS M lkm r J^VM^ ■ad'aSS 
attach moraimportaoMtottowmaof the matter than to any ahaaifc 
of uiannar, will ba rapaM hia * Ola HoraliMhaB Kaiaar,' and •8faM> 

lioho KrKotraagen,' for tba atudione p«roaal wbioh tboy require. 

WITlkiND, WITYBKINO, or WITTICHINO. was tbe prindpd 
duke or coinmandariii chief of tbe Saxnna in their ware with Charto- 
ujaijiie. Hp in a\m r il.fit iiin;; {Hi-x Saxonum at Alborum), bat in> 
corr«*ctly, bk^cauao ttie Smntit* Imve tu'ver had kinfra : the gavpniuicnt 
w.ia in tha baiida of «u jK»."..iilT, which met annually st llici, 1 i, on 
tbo \V'oi«r, and to which each 'gnu,' or county, scot tw< We fdrlingi or 
□otilea, tw«d*0 fiNOataa hiiag fraaholdera, and twelve freeman having 
Uoda in laaao. fto tMWM tobabitod tbo extenaiTe traot betweea 
»iaaUod,ttoKafthiaB8aa,andttoSidar,to tba aerth; tba BaltkL 
tba taM aad tto MiddtoXIbik ia tto aaat; tto lakK IkniagKaai 
Ueaee, in thoaoato; aai«lM iB «to utal «hk 
bably to too preaent MbiMb af Oa PWMian bm«1bm of ' 
Tho weatem limit* hnwaver w«ro never w^l Bxed. The Saxona i 
divided iii'c) WrKtjihuli.iin v tn of tbo WeaOT ; Kni-cni-. wSio Hvad 
likewi«« w.'Ht of ih» Wco-r, in tha mountainoua province of Sa.ierl,-ujd ; 
K;int {i)iali:in«, between the Weaer and Kibe; and Albi, or N rth 
AIbs:!^iiiii>, m the preaant duchy of liolatein. They were a fierce and 
warliko nation, and made oontinual ineuraiona into the Frankiab 
•mpire by land and by aoa. Faithful to tbe woiahip of Wodaa aad 
other goda af thair fc wfc t haw^ they —da » atwwg «vMdtioBtotto 
prograaa of Oh r ti t la i i i liy, iMah wm hi thab opfailni rniljr a dh gu h a d 
form of alavary. When Labnio, tbe ADglo.Saxon, appeared among 
tbem for tbe purpoee of prtadiing tbo Ooepel, they not only rafotaa 
to listen to him, but threatened big life; and be only eecaped deato 
by tbe modiatien of hia frioDd Uuto, a Saxon noble. 

By cbooaini; Aichen ( Aix la-Chapelle) for bia raaideooe, Cbarlo- 
maLTjA clearly indicate' I t'. it. bdng aure of tbe obedience of tba weak, 
he intended to fxt^mi bin empire towa^di the ea*t. H« declared bia 
intaation toiub luo thi3 .'J«xoas. and to force thrm to a icipt tha Cbria- 
tian religion, in tbe diet at Worma in the fir^t year of hia raipi, 778. 
Hk firat oampaiaa VMaaaaaHM. Ho penotmtad i>totto<aKiy<i 
tto EngMiia, took tMr ihrlma of Bmbaig (aoir ntdthary. aa 
DIonaal) hj atvprfatb aad daabroyed tbe * Ifaw a aal,' a aational monn- 
mMt QrMtwaallhaMaltraad there by tto FMUa Lt tba neigh* 
bourbood of this nonnraent Cbarleimiif^s made a tnioo witb tto 
8axona, and retained to hia domiciiona in orHcr to prepare hia WEr 
i-«dilion ajTftinat Deaideriitn, kiiii- of the Long"l>inU. During tho 
iiV' no rf L'riirlemagne in Italy tha Saxona prepin I I ir a frrJib war, 
and choEa two commanders-iQ-chicf, Witikind nnd Albion, Witikind 
bad rxten>ive eatatea in Engem nnd We<9tpbnlia, and it appeara that 
ba waa' daka' of the warriora of tbaoa two countriea; while Albion 
oommanded the Kaatphaliana aad North Albinglana. Witikind im- 
madiatoly invaded too Frankiab territory ; bat in 77S Cbarlea ap> 
proaehad with a aUhtgf haat» aad paaatiatad m ibr m tho Ooker, m 
tha praMtttdaeby orBtanawlak. ARarMfant1dafcatathaEaatpbaliaa% 
tinder duke Heaai, or Haatio, and the Kngema, whow duke waa then 
Bruno, made peace and gave bt>atagra to Charlrt. Bruno and Hetai 
ware probably aubordinate dukea. Thn Weatpbaltana followed their 
example, but it doea not apprnr that Witikin 1 xuhinitted. The truce 
waa of abort dur«tinn ; b-it Chiirlfa iiinJi- r.ew jirotT.as, and built 
fortraaeea, m wLi':'. be plu i'l itriTit; ..rurn-:!ir..<. tti 777 he held a 
mretini; at I'lulcrb irn, which waa attended by a great number of 
^s-Tir.. nnbii=i n>id c'-immoiiai% pMt o( vtofli MM haytlaad>ad anb* 
mitled to the Franka 
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howeTBr not mppmr, but fl«d to W ^ gftl eJ, Uag 
k, whoM Bister 0«n be had BMurri«d. Cbarlaa, baUariog «bat 

SaxoDj would kmp quirt, turnvd bi« nrm* towai'd* the Anba in 
Spaiu ; but DO Booorr wm bo f^one tfaan WitikiiKl, supported bj a 
bodj of L)ani<h h rsetrifn, ren*wed the wur ; iiiid when the Saxon* 
hnird that .\ [■'r&ukibh armv had b>-'fln doatruve«i by the tioeqa^a ill the 
Tmlley o( honoeav alios, the wbuls cou.itry tO 'k up arme, and Witikind 
imv>$^«d the i'raukiah teiritory aa far Col :>c;d« und Cublenz. Cliarlee 
retorned trom Spain in 779^ isTadad hax<»r, defeated hit aoeooT at 

a u h M t t l tirft— WaMix awd fa noamnHlMvUM j«MtlM 
«r dw OlM iiMhtha Bba^ wlMnlM «iM Mm i«atit«A tka hoBi^ of 

many Baim ehiefa, bat not of Witttind, who wliiaJ im HcMifa, 

•ad quiatly waited for tha abaanea of Cbarlaa, aitainat wbai taaaiaMtlj 

excited the Sorb^ a SUvonian nation on the right bank of tka KlbiL 
Buddaoly b« eraMad tha Kibe and dattroyed a FianUah army at 

Mount Siintclberi;, near Minden. Cbarlei, lnfsTiala<i, apr«ar«d ynth 
frwU troops, and baviog oompeUcd a f>ortioQ of tbe <S.moliii tu tive up 
tiieir principal le»der» with itudf ailheretits, heorderKl lUeiii nil to I* 
babeadeU uc^^r ^ enitn, thtj Ailer, -lij'Jii iti liumf^er ^7t3i. This 
cmeltf prorluced a terrible outbreak amaog tbe Saxoni. ▲ bloody 
bat iodacimTe battle was fought near tha plaaa wbera V««b p«M»ad 
with thraa Uoman lagiana, in tha fTaatobwrn* WaM : 

Gfalte iMMk <f hM% Mk«M Ul MMVta ft MMM - 

vUah *aa fboght IMT «ht ■MMta af llMBMk Mi«h 

The p!«c(<« wbaM Ckarlaa Utd WitiUnd had raojiad ttieir armlai, t«« 
aatid j'laine, at » aboitdiMaMa from aaeh other, a**T Vordca, i« a 
barren deeoUte eoantry, are called to tbe prcs«tit day, tha ooo tho 
' Karlafeld,' tha other tha ■ Witt«f«l<l ' iJunng tbe two followiai: 
year* Cbarlea ooDtitmed an oWtiuate stm^glv with tbe S^xonn ; and j 
■eeiDg tho iaii"j»>iru:iiiy of «iih.juiDg tbem uolaea !:aiiii'<l ibeir 
chirfg, be Mjot tin>»M>i)»:erB to Witikiud and Albion, who wrrn tbcn m 
Hui'lciu, nn i promised them the froo cnjojment of »11 th- ir eatotea if 
they would adopt tha Chriatian raligioo and laeognuio tburUa aa tbetr 
aiaalar. U|Mia thia proporitiaB tliav Nlk«baiit<«L TkagfiNflllft 
Attiniaeaiii, aoir Atligny, umt RmuHI fa GfanpagM^ vim Cteta 
tbM rarfdad, aobmitted to «k> Itftlli Uttf. wm faptiaad ; 
whacaopoii thay returned to toair JomMoh (iJH, fSQi. Tha final 
anlniuittioa of the Saxonfl waa not howavir MnMlly iftMaJ till 
«wy«arSOS. 

A proof of Witikind's attaahmant to tbe Cbriitian nl!g[{oii b bia 
Jfaanilitiuu <-■( the ounvent, afterwards ebapter of St. Alexander, at 
Wilde«bati»pn, in the pr.md duchy of C'ldfnburp, where the respectivo 
documrata ltb?"i;;li n'jt hj \S'iti-,iijii uiny nUii t_e B«tn. At 

Wil<i<!sbau>eu there are acme ruina, situated ou a hillock surrounded 
hf tha Uunta, which ara said to b« tbe remains of tbe chief reaideoea 
•f Witikind ; and in tlie nouatwaa near Diaa eB, aaat of Oaoabrliek, 
fawla« wtoed atwghoM critad WIMMpfa Bmi; I*li«Mi» bo* Ik 
«umA ba nrwrad. ttet WiUkhd ImI Ui Mb fa ««T, fa ft taMk «ffa 
OaroaU, dnka «{ Soabia. His bo ly waa intami M ^Klarbom, wb»n«« 
11 waa aanlad to Engera, and aubaeqaeotif toBtlfcrd, near Mioden. 
In 1S77 tbe eoaperor Charles IV'. orierod a monument to be erecl*! to 
his memory iu the parot^htal churcii at ir'.i f^'-m, and in l>Lli iiii* ri?- 
nains were earned frutii Herforl to Ktigtrs, &t:d uepo-ilcd under that 
Btooament. 

(Egibbartua, Vita Canili Magni, ed. Sohminek, with Ibe note* of 
Besols, Bollaod, and Oolda<t; Poeta Saio (Anonyraous) ia Leiboita, 
Scrtptora JUr. Brummtc : li«>Mr, Ottukrt^dcittkt OmeMicktt, T«L L, tha 
Im* mtk Oft th« MbjMll 

Win*, DEI somtua. ocmmnunnt «m «r «* oimi m 

aaal hOBMiaU* of Dstch itateemen, wm M faMpmUa in their 
mraiT faa* tba Urtoij of thrir Urea mnat alM b* oaa. /oka, tliough 
I yomgvr by two years, played, in oaoaeqiienea of hi* genial, rer- 
•itd aspiring churactrr, tbe more proinioent part; l>ut it is 
4lKlbtful whrthcr lie could so long b*»e ju'iainrd hinij«-lf witbont 
faa aid of '.ii brulhiT u folid tbnugb leSSnh iA v ].nr.D f'n melius was 
ooe of those raro anl invaluable natures who mtuitirely el them- 
selves bom to perform ;i «i n mry par», and are probably, iri th« j cr- 
•eTcriog nnostentatious <tia h^rge of tbeir datirs, more ost^ful a* they 
an more difBoult to fl«d than eT«o leaders of oomBaodiBg talant, 
TbsN ia aomsthiag aitrooely beatitiAil in tha nnlntamiptad t»- 
mntioa «( two bmb Kka Comalitu aad Joba da Witt^ mb moftf 
tba Tery flnaat spednuns of hi* own eltsa of eh«raoiar% wbca Ibo tto 
of bfotbarbood atfso^haQa tbe b aa da of friandifa|i* 

Tba fialbar of Joba aad Conialiaa was a kador to pailgr opposed 
to tbe asaimiption* of tbe hnnaa of Uraoge^e. and a member of the 
gtatr^ Ceiiri.il <)( flijL?:.d imd West Frie*land. He W«* c ti-'.rlrred 
by adtiaera of the SisdthnMer of suffidetit eoiiseqneuee to bo iucludod 
anOBg tba eight eitixena imprtaone<l in thi> easUe of LSweoaletn, in 
1650. Tbe yoong De Witta therefore wcro early imbued with boetility 
to tbe pretaasions of the family of Orange, and devoted to the itrpub- 
lioaa and Arminian party ; and at tba same time eneouraged by tba 
poiMeftof t h oi f fa l h w r to took fci ii in A to Pfthyo omptoyBHab 

Jon n Wm ma bom at Oaritndkl fa im, asd adaeatofl « 
^^deu, where, ia additioa to tbe studies neoessary for on« wbo 
Mliinil to riae in tha atato, ho ia nnderatood to hava cnltiTated the 

' atosa wilb aaooaw. A traatiio pttbHibad «» 

itflla 'KtomafaUMMmOnmn&'li 



Tba daadi of WillUm IT., prtnaa of OMBfak «e tba fad of Oetobar 
KSO, throw tba maaa^emaiit of aflUia toto IW baoda of tba narty to 
whiah Ue Witt's father briongad. Coraeliaa, his sideat soo^ bavisg 
ixen, sa will appear in tha mora particular notioo of his career to 

the eeqoel of thin srtkle, appointed burvomsater of Durdreeht, tha 
family iailueitee obtaicud lor John the othce of pensionary of that 
city. The nhidly «h.ch b" d;«ril"y'-''i in thnt charge profured fur Ijim, 
two j-cji:' (in whi'ti only la Lib 27tli Vfar, the njor* 

tmportaut apjHjintment of grsnd f.eiisioo&ry of Holland, wbioh fa* 
'till 1672. Dnriag i :e iiii<-rTaning twenty yean, ba mm, 
• Bodaat title of grand pemionary, virtaal ohiaf-wagiatiaU of 
repabUa The pasted waa a critical onafMr Hallaftf 
part of it Oo WM tna OBllod upoo to aaka iMi I _ 
well, and dwfag tba lattar against LoafaXlVtt and ba atra^M Mt 
tho aama timo aptott the invetarary «f t aia iil il faatson. 

De Witt on »eauii)ini5 the rein» of irovemmeat f'>uod the republlo 
encr*i''-d iu a war with K:t:d.i!iil, A *«i-i ir^ . en-*'ri?:iL'aaienta in whieh, 
ftlthniii;!) f^reit [kill lunil.nivfry w-ie ci-pUji d I'j ih» Dutch and 
L'^^libti cDmii.ftuders, and ]ji(,m;^' l;vefl wit-' 1o''T, T'rTotv iiicliued 
altomataly to caek aide Witliout deL-lariog tery dsi'idrdiy f>r either, 
pavad too way for a peace which waa oegooiatad by D* Witt and 
aigoadatWaaoaiaatsr on tha 16th of April 1094, On the part of tho 
Itotoh tto b afta aw alafaiaAtetoa flagUabltetbair fa« to the ObaoMl 
laiaa aoiaaiai i Aatan*artM*«aaaMaaMtotbatrraty, iawblih 
It was atlpaktsd that tba Stoait family shoold reoeiya no suppoit 
from tbo United Btatas, aad that oo prince of tha house of Orange, 
so nearly nilied to the Stusrta, ibonld be elected atadtholdsr, or graad- 
ailuiinU. 1 lii'< nrticl« was tirsl lifrm-d br tue reprcaentatiT* of Holland 
aloao : tho other prnirini?e» were as Jealoiu of the a'ceiidancy of Hol- 
land aa tba repubhcsri )^cty of the ambition of the house of Orani;*. 
Thla treaty cmbr& t i the ftreat outiiuea of t)ie polh y in whic-h Do 
Wilt persen-rcd d irinn th.^ wl;nlo of i.i^ fii'ure adiiiioiatration : — 
Afoidtiig girmg umbrage to the Stales of Kuropa by sttakNog Oft 
fotalB^ empty odoBattas aiato( to |>aas i i a paaaa mt faa i » i to ll| 
BfMafbfoign ixMsodboafbrHollaait iaifaHMtogthodllbi«otB«n»paBB 
powsr* agaioat eaab otbar ; aad guardiof against the catebliabment of 
hersditary power te too boaas of Onmga. 

Towards the attaimaoat of tha Isat-mentioaed objeot Da Witt 
laboured iDdefatigably. TIm rspubliaan party daratad in Hal- 
huid, but the UraOicistM were niMtcrx in i'^slatid. The other atatM 
humtali^i lietween thnr frAp* of h' iu\; ''(•in .Ti' tTcd o»er by Holland or 
by tij>' Friin'c ul I irsiigc. It wai not till tho jeir l»ie7 that De Witt 
o:'•.:^:r>l^ 1 till! n-^.^i'iit ii| tbe st>tt.'S General to tbo ' p" i 7i'--t ual edict,' b* 
which the ufGco of stadlholder waa declared to be for ever abeliahod. 
Tliera waa bowarar ao admixturo of personal hostility to tbe PHnoe 
o( Oraaf o in tbia pacaavartng mal for tho destruction of hi* boasa'a 

Cm WilUaas, priooa of Omoga, (aflacwarda WiiUaiB UL of Baf* 
) waa • paatbonooa oMM, aad tb* oara of bia adaoatlaft dosvMas 
on tba States, bad been Ult almost aatireiy to De Witt. Ho 4isclbai;|od 
this duty oonaeieotioualy and laiiacioutly ; aad Williana, a ut w l t i b- 
Btsndinn the hatred a-ainot De in. whi h his mother ende*»«BTed to 
in*l:i into tiiru, aud notwithBtaiidiiii!; bi« o*ii R:iibi'] >n, wlji- Ij retidered 
bun rejidy riioug-h to take advuntiig" of the grand p«ii»M>imry'a UDp<^ 
pulsriiy. alw.»vs ratainrd and •■ii'ri.-?i#eil, io bis Kuard>vl m.iDner, a 
gratuini and reepsctfol saoae of the manner in wlu^ De Witt Leuared 
towarrlB him dnrtog his miaacity. 

Tba next oaio of i>a WiM was to inttodoeo ordor into tbo laaaosa 
ef tbo l a yft blfa la fate baaaaaaafadaaiiBaito* fat Kaiaa of Hot- 
bud imaaBlii ft fanal naqvaat to Uat faai ha woiM farotop Ua 
inaodsl eystam to mifalil^ 

Mutual respest htt oatoblished a friesdship that might almosl fa 
termed confidential between Viacount I'urenne and Da Wiwi TuroBTto, 
io ItfSO, had aodearoared to persuade tbe French government to eon- 
eiud* treatien with Purtnp^l siid thf> nniiMl Provlncen, aa a efaeok 
upon tho amh linti uf Sj aiii, but br en thwarted by M.n;»rin. On 
the deiith of th»t tuint'st^ r the vi iMunt renewed hi* repreeeiitstlonn 
t? I.' uifi X 1 \'., \sd;ij ^efi t' e rinmr Hti' ifi'ly in bit hand^. Tii-* f'ri:>i at 
wtiicb Tureoue obtained the scquiesoeQce of the grand pensionary in 

* **S IMlTlqMMab oach atato orawtod to lio 
of aeiBiowa to tMr laapsetlTo ports ; the n<Atee 
Oeaanl goamatead faa yootoBBlao of Dinktt^oe to Kranee; and ti.e 
king of Franco guaranteed to tho Daleh tbo right which they claimed 
of fishing off tbe coast of Oroat Britain aad Ireland. The cabinet of 
Charlaa If. made a feeble rrtnonrtrsnee agaiuel this last article, but 
Lonia OOOtrived to api»n« ' tin :ti for tlie time. 

But the affront rankled in the public niinr! of Fni-lunrl ; and the 
commercial rivalry botwrrt* that nation and HijJiiid »• ihh ^p. ntimlnted 
other grounds of evoiplaint. The raarinun aud traders uf the two 
countries had frsqnent quarrels on the coaat of Attic* and to tbo 
Indiea, hnd sa«h persisted in representing tbo otbor aa tho s^^grataor. 
Wwma fa V te i ad bMiNMi HoUaad and Baclaad to 1««S. Do WiU 
faoohaAfaftM of VtoDoa,bal tenia: hoAXX7. only ofTeradUa 
aaedktion. Adi^nl Opdam waa defeated hf tbe Duke of York aad 
Prinee Knpttt off Harwich, and farced to aeek sheltar with Iho 
rsmaant of his flfwt in the Texei. On thi« oocajilon De Witt paTe a 
striking inatanco of the daritij; aelf-confidenoe whirh a gr-jr-t etutrj' i.-T 

OBuUawaksa ia biiik Antwety waa tbo oalf pott in the posaetnioD 
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•f Um rrpablio wbura (h« fleet coul>i )>« r«Rtl^ii The v^ot* r«fat«di 
to tak* upou tliein tiji- ro''[i<>ti«ibilHf of Dari^iiti'ip thi^ ihipa from ihi- 
TmsI to Autwcrp, by a cour« winch would 9«-0iire them from tin- 
ktt«oki of the £u(!li>ti, and y«t ba frcn from the danger if »traii'i:iv 
OD tbx ■hHllowB. D« Witt repaired on board the fleet; undertook ttin 
napouibUity from which akillod profnaiooal menibrunk; ooDvayrd 
the 0F«t in Mfaty to Aatwarp ; wbano*, andar hia anrisetie rapar- 

itlMMftialghUn(kiMimniM(«tMv ' 

WW dtdaNd in fkttmt of HollaMi, and < 



nOMOf tiBM. Looit 

■tbly iiaued ordan to hb fl««t to join that of the United Provinco*. 
No junction hotra*rr took placo, ao<) a^trr two more well contattod 
battlra between the naval fi^nr* of Holland and England, a paaea waa 
concluJod at Brcdo, by a trratj. to wliich Denmark and Franco beckma 
partii ", hctwr^n the belligerent*, ou the 30;h of July 1667. 

Do \Vitt t-odettvoured alur the p«ac« to concrntnite bin attention 
upon tbn iutamal or^aotitation of the republic Thn jtc-rpi^tual edict 
■ud the floaodal reaolutaona abo«e alludrd to wrm tha firat fruila 
of tilia detMrmuMtioo. Bui tho oondttot of Uw Freacb king aooa iater- 



SpudA IMlMrluao in 1M7. vndar «to pNtnt ttal Ihor 

Ml by riiht to hia qoaro on the death of her fatber tba king of Sp«ia. 
Tnraone took one fortiScatioo afier another with liia uaoal r^tidity, 
■■d waa adTaociog toward* Bruiaeb, when the Marquia da Caatel- 
Bodrigo rvpraaentcd to the atates-general, that if France ware allowed 

to conquer the Netberlanda there would recti aio no Ixirrivr l>ctwF«ii it 
and tba United Pronncea. Tbeae repreaent.iti ti:< wtii? liukt- l t v 
tbo*e of Temple, aent by tbo Eoglwh ujinintry t.i luniui-f- an iilluir.rf 
botwwn Holland, EDgla;jil, SDii S ("it'Li. witL ii 7iew t.i ulil.^io tr^irmn 
■iliii Spain to conclude & ) e&cc. ThU meaaure coincided n iih the 
policy of Do Witt, who frit tho dufcr «f initktiog frueo, tad tbo 

aoal danger of Nvaioiag a paaaifo wlluon of it* fffreaaiooa. Tba 
plo •Ulaaco waa reiohoJ upon on tho Mid Utimmrf, IMS ; aigned 
m tbo 7tb of February, Md ntillod on tho tttiiof April. At tbo 
Muo tiao tho foreao of Iho npublio wrre aaontlr augmented by 
So Wilt: 85,000 iBfantiy wan raiied, aod qoartmd in the frontier 
(HTiaaus, and a Beet of forty t-s.*?!-- put in commiuiou. Tbene 
Brgot^iation* wrre arcelpraUd by tbc j ro^ reea of the French arma in 
Ftaoche Comt<?. Thi* treaty diapoacd Fmice to listen to overture* of 
prno, iiii I III- iiiviiMOD cl Franebe Comt^ diapoaed the court of Sjjain ; 
and iiDclrr ;l>r ilin ciion nl U» Witt and Temple the peace of Aix-ta- 
Cl.apr.ie wa« nigtMMl OD tljo 2lid of Hoy. Loui* dtaiembled bia anger 
•t tbe part taken by the United Ptovioeat in tbeaa negooiatiana till an 
^MHifti MiH y of nengiDg blmaelf ahould ofler. 

a IflVChwrko iT. woa per>uad«d by tbe iotrigOM «f tho IkMeh 
Mart to proniaa tliat England would withdraw from the triple 
alllaoee. In 1671 tbe biahop of Miinater and aoTeral Roman Catholic 
prince* of the Empire cntertd into a league with Krancti for the pur- 
poae of recooquoriDf; aome frontier tou nil wl icb they allrgod bad boeo 
tinjuBtly and forcibly torn from the Kui[ ire 1 y HoiJaod. In Sweden 
the oounctl of regency oiutci tu cuiitiij-.-t the alTiim of atatc duriuR 
the minority of Charles XI. waa alao det4<:bed from the ioCercata <:>r 
Holland. Tba inaction of De Wilt while tb«*e iutHgne« were curl yiui.; 
en all around him would appear uoaeeouutable but for two ciroum- 
■iMiMiwUah oontribotad to poralya* him. Itetekm* tho mm* 
«Ucal ooDOlitatiaa of Iho ropnblio, ia wUA llhtN «M as onlnl 
Mthority, every pronooe and alaoik lown retalnlog ita aore- 

Nignty. To raise money or tmopo Ibo eODtOOt of an immense 
number of potty counciU waa neceaiory, oumpoaod of men whom 
immediate ivoil lialblo danger alone could cooiioco of tbo neoeoaity of 
njakini,- the «1ii-bt<'t<t .lacribces. Tbe other ciroumataaoe waa tbe grow- 
ing Btretii-ilj III iiip ur^nge party, to whiota varioua caosrs contributed : 
popular ftcklenena, tired of an administration of twenty yi^ara' gtaoding ; 
tha BOsbar of disappoloted caudidatoK lor oiUce which hail kccuiuu 
lolad in tho oootaa of twenty jeor* ; the ioTeterate malevoleuoe uf the 
ObltiBiiMe olarp againat tho juttg tt whiib £• WiM mo tbo ohiaf; 
•ad tho notanitoodaaojr of BOB to frfwir tho piMiMlDBa «f ft bovto 



April; thn fko^or of Cologne and the liiahop of Mii'.itor a moii'.h 
lu;tr. lu '.'Lr cu-jrta of two months the Freiicli ninl ij^iui&n amdee 
hftii oi-(.M|ii(?'l tho v'^'ifo'e of Uueidre, 0»<-r Y«»fl, aud litrecut, 
tiiiLfQ tilt, lilt On. An I iij.i>ie upwards of 21,000 pri^ooersk At sea the 
Dutch were IsM unfortunate, but tba ulmoat afforta of Da Itujter ftiid 
Ilia bimvo inimpawlono fa mm mn bbo M o (• mUw* m(H» ttia • 
dis«nliottlaiBlhoanHBBlar«Uhtk*I>Blw«fToikoffa<lbif. tt* 
adWBoo-gmrd of tlio Pna^ army waa withio iI*o loagoo* of An 
daai. Tho citioa of Holland and Bioboat, to ftfoid anrraBdoiinBi \ 
obliged to break the dykea and innudato tbe eorrouodiag OOantry. 
Thr cUmour for tbe reacmding of tbe perpetual edict WH lueemftllly 
renewed at thi* dilwiieaa fnai» Tbo neoooltoB of tbo odlot «bi 
alRned by tho at^Mnlia of tha piMpal toins of BoUiad Mtd Wolfe 
Friesland. 

In k«.'i£inioK uf July Loiiia returned to Paris; Turenne waa 
oUiged to draw towarda tbe Uerman fiontiar to meet succours for 
HoUond whieb were sdvaociug under tho alaotor of Braodenburt; ; and 
thoDuko of Lnxembuuig Wda left in tba oimqoarod provtooaa with • 
tee* no mora thoa anfllntant to bold tbo Frinooof Unago iaoheok 
Tho temporary nUif flraai aU-ongrosaing fear tbo* affotdad to tho 
inhabitants of tho ttaoobdaod pronnoea waa employed by tbe enomiaa 
of I)<i U lit in atimnlating tho populace against bim by all kinds of 
malevolent miareprrsentationa. Ills brother was arrssted on a falaa 
accusation, brought to tbe liagoe, and on tbe '24th of July tortured 
and arnteiioed to perpetual esile. lie himnelf waa attacked by a^ao- 
Mii'i :u r.i.'j -ir.r''v-lb o: li.-- 6auiL- citv, a-ji. tl,'Di;cTOU8iy wouEti_:'_-d. .\Ittir 
t:ii* 1.-1ID IciiiriaUun of r-;>nj. . [lib. John vitit^d bim in priaou ; a in ih 
i.'8C[[ib^iii|. utt€r.:'p viuli::: tbicata af;AlQ5t both broibcra. TLrLu 
compauiaa ol cavalry, under Count Tiliy. in garriaon at the liatfuc, 
patln motioB by ihoir offioen to raacun tbo Do Witti^ wore ordered to 
awfalBiaalhMfdfaootiottty thoaioto*afHolload,BBdortho pretost 
that a body of inaorgant naaaanta vac* advanoing against tbo town. 
Tho brothan tbua loft without pretcotioB war* savagely uurdatod, 
and their bodies attached to • gibbet After the mob had diapon*^ 
the bodiea were decently entombed by order of tho atatea-geoaml ; a 
faint eflort waa made to preaerr* appoanUMOl hf ordoriag taiaiij to 
be made after tbe ujurderers; Mid Midila IM IB allowod to bo 



io honour iif tb« tnur«it-rt^:l. 

John ..k' W'l'.t cjLu L';:ii-il au aLtire rjnl.:rp['i-ii]g diBpoeition with lolid 

He 

danijer and patient under protracted reverse*. 
For tho spae* of tma^y jeoia h* frustrated tbo boeUlity of all tho 



judgment ; he waa a perauiuive orator and a dext«roiu negociator. 
ma bold ia tho hour of danijer and patient under protracted reve: 
UnBif jeoia ha fruatrat 
( BaaafddM agriaak (ha i 



of roal hiatorieal graotneaa. To this combioatioa of adoatio iaii 
muat the fact be in a great measure attributrd, aad i»haa (ko froBtim 
of Holland wrre simulUnooualy assailed by tb* foreto of Louis XIT. 
and tiir Ueriiian priocea, in tbe spring of 1672, tho fisrto woro held by 

gariiKonii wenk alike in number* and in tho inexperience and want of 
di»ti[ liiJK I I li e raw li-tie* which couipoaed them. 

'lie paJt.MiiiH ol the lloiiae of Orange »jiijj><) the opportunity of 
national : Inrm and i-r.:i fu ei , ii to cIjiucjik fur ILo i- pi^Al of the jicr- 
potual rdict. JJe Witt and hie fneuds were still strong enough to 
ioAho thi* daaiBd, hoi aat to Bratoat ibo JMaoa of Unnge from 
bdog aomlBatad tafttia aad adfUralfenanl on tha fSth of February 
107'i. A precaution takoo to guard agabilk aayadfoatl^ William 
Digbt lx> iooiinrd to take of bia military poirar NtW ptfoeipitatad 
than delayed tbe downfall of De Witt. Bight d<-putie« wora aalaeted 
from amoOK the membi rs of the atates-grneral to a«t ao OOBBail to tbe 
military and naval commanders : Corueliua da Witt, who waa one of 
ihum, wDs sent on board the Bert of Do Ruyter; the other eevcn were 
ordered to aooompaoy I'rinco WiUnm. As uanal, a multiplicity of 
oouoeiU only embarnused the comcuEimior tn-Bhief, and added to ti-a 
nnmbar of reverses which enabled Do Witt's enemies to raisfl a atorm 



CjaahUotodigQatioo againat him. 
nam aad Knghnd docUnd ^ 



war againat Uuiland ou t^c Ttu of 



pablleatthobiiiiaf whIehhoMood. Thobaaoar of first iutrodttciag 

reguUrity into its floanora, and io great part the honour of ohedliag 
the prosreaa of Louis XIV. by the triple a!liaaix< and tbo peacu of AUp 
la-Chai>elie, belonga to hiui. That he ahuuld have Inlien under tho 
trying circuuiataucea which attended the uluae of hia carrer la lees to 
be wuixJerrd til than iti^t he ahrinid bo loug buve kept bead againat 
the auarcbv uf tbn -S--'. lii I'liiitd I'l ijvinots. The truest tnirtor of his 
cbaracur la to bo found lu bu «urk»-^lbe • MiSmoirr* de Jean do Witt, 
Orand Pensioonaire d'Hollindti,' publiihed at the Hague in Dutch, in 
1067; in French, m Huy^ and tbo 'Letter* et N^uciatioua eotra 
Jtaada WiU *» Im fUatoaltoiUiree dca FmvIboib uaiaa aaxCaaiB 
a* AaMAa. dtwla fte J»S juKiu'k 1600,' Oalob M AautatdOB, 
in 17tt i nmah, la ITSS. A ■ Lifo' of tbe brother* was published ■* 
Utreoh* ia 1709. hf Madam SSoataland. 

CoKMCLiua Dl Wm was bom at Dordrecht on the 23rd of Juaa 
16'i23. U* is said to have served aoveral years in the fleet of tha 
Uuitt'd I'rovincea in bin i-arly youth, liia later career however wai 
saasntiully t u'. of n civiiuu. On the overthrow of tbe Orange party in 
1650 ho wu ajij>iuut<.d l urgomastcr of his native town aud elected 
deputy to the btatrs of Hullaud aud Went Frittinud. St>ii:i altrr ha 
was cboaan inspector of dyksa in the district of i'utt«u. (jateuaibly 
ho hold no highiar afioa daiias tha fmtoi part of las brother's admi- 
aiatration; but tko floafldaaica which hi* bianaai, probity, businoa* 
talODt, and aouud sense acqulrsd from all randarad htm ia toalilif Ite 
moat ( flicii'ot supporter of hia brother's power. Aa baa beea aHB- 
tinaed in tbe pn-ceding sketch, b* held • poUticat appointment OO 
board tbo fleet of De Kuytar io 107S; and in 1667 he had filled a 
simitar po«t. On both oocaaions he disiinguisbed himaelf by hi* 
bravery m m Uun. Aft^r the batUu ol bolbay he waa obliged to leaTO 
tbe Act t i y " nuleiit malady, sod ratired to Dordrecht Before hia 
arrival llio i.lhcr tnii^iatralo* had aignod tin rtvoctti .u of tbu [ er- 
{leiual edict. A tumultous crowd intruded itH-lf into hi* sick room, 
demanding hia ai ga a t aw to the document. With great diffioulty hia 
fiieoda parau*d*d bim to coaiply ; but bo added tba iniUala V. 6. (n 
eoa«twi)toUB aaoiat aad nflidag to oiaa* lha*^thaMahwaaaa|y 
pacified bj oB* of hb attaadaatt Miag Ik aakaom to bfan. Ho waa 
soon after ai reeled on • false a c ettt> t iO B of consfdiiDg to poison tha 
Prince of Orange, couveyed to the Uague, aud put to the torture 
While on the rack he ia said to have repratod Horace's ode, which 
begins " Justum et tenacem propositi virum." On the '.24th of July ha 
nnH condemned to perpetual exile, ac<i hia aubiMiqucQt fate baa alroady 
be I n narrated. The brothers wore miirdrred on AugiKt i:ri IflVi 

The authorities for the inoidynta ni tbo life of Ciirni hua dn Witt 
aio the same mentioned above in tho nkctch of his brother'a CArorr. 
Some valuable niateriala are also to t« found for the histot; ol both 
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fanUun fa Om works «r Sir WflliamTwnpl* and BUMy^ ' 

«f TureoDe.' 

WllTK, riKTKK DB, or PIETRO CANDIDO, u the Italiaaa 
bave ti'Ku>]&'<!.l iiiA :iitioe, or be for tbam, waa boni at Brugea in 1648. 
Ha »«i>t carl;f wilh liU {>ar«uU to FlorMioe, and ■tudiwl aa an liia- 
torical painter thrra, iu I'mco and in oil. Uo wa* protvai<ly tliu 
•cboUr <'f Vaojtri, for lia atMi»t«<i that palotor in Florence, and m l.U 
wo[k» iQ tliv Vatican at Uom«. Uo mad* for tba Doko of Tuac-ajiy 
tDaoy carlooD^ to be woricad iu taf>««try. Ho waa aftvrwarda invited 
vbila in Italy, bv tba Blactor of LUvnuk. \ij vo to Munich a«d enter 
bia MTtrieak wbica be did, aud he ramiuoed tbsre many yrara. until bin 
to di in iiU, aod all works of wk prtidtMsed ia Umtmm were >.ixr> utod 
VBder Ui diiMtiaa. He poiatec^ nodar tbo amd* «f lha Iudr g*U«r7 
«f tha Hof-gartaa at Hasioli, a aarioi of fi«taM« liffaaiiiiiint tba 
daeda of Oito of WiMilabaah. oad tha dapartaw of «bo Bmparar 
Lodarlx IV. for Ronta in 1897. Theao pa&tinfi wara wbitewaibrd 
ever ; tbo devigna bowarar are praa nr rad in tbe tapcatriea wliicb ware 
woiked rrom tbeco, and in the aoKraviDga which ware made by Amlinf; 
frnui tl.i' 'apcstriva: the pniits are luHrlte-l 'Mth the name of i' ut/u 
CaO'iido ai the painter. Amling ^ni^raTcd tbirleea platea from tbaee 
tap«iiiriei, reprrKutiug the hutoriee of the Kmperor Otlia^lMdaof 
Bararia, aod Utbo of WitteUbaeh, aocotding to Uuber. 

WITTOKNSTBIN ia the name of a nobU Uerman family, whiob k 
Mobably deaoaodad from ooa of tboae Krankiah noblea upon whom 
Tllnrlimaoa OOBlbmd astaaaitre eatataa in S^zooy. l°bia family baa 
■unncd IM mat af 8«yB>Wittg«o«t«in, although it netrer poonraard 
tha oattn^ of 8ma. Tha fcroMr oaoBtu of Wittganttain waa aituated 
In tho aoottMn aonMr of WaatphaWa, abost tba aoorcaa of the Sieg 
aod the Lahn, a monntaiooua traok raoownad for ita rieb iron-minea, 
aod whicb eiporta grejt quantitiea of aoyibaa and aiaklaa. The count* 
of \Vitt^oL«t«in woreeovereigD momberaof tlie Ocrinan empire. Tb«y 
Wtr" . iirly divided Into two bmncheo, the cider of which wa< auli- 
divideil into two under-bnini-hin — tho count* of Suyn Wiltgfrnteiti- 
Berleburf; aud thoM> of .SAyu Wittgt-a-tein of iiohenttciu, liuth nf wIjh h 
ac<]uirod the titlo of I'rince. The younger of tbe two branebea abofe 
meotioDrd was raiaed to tbe ranic of prince in 1S84, on aeeeunt ot tba 
miUtarr reputation of one of ita maoiban, Looia AdolphM^ and who 
— » ona o< tba aMaf aoniMauJaw at tht Baariaa awny totfcannia 
againak Wapolaaa. 

Locts Adolpiics, Coojit or WrrroB^iarmH, bora in 1769, enterud 
tbe I'liuiian army, uid made hie Srat oam^MUgn againat Frano^ la 
179S. Ue afterwarda entered tbe Kutaiao *er»iee, aud fought with 
great diitinction airainat tbe French ami tba Turki. In tbe oampaiKn 
of 1807, in Hrubia aud Poland, hit commanded under IWniiiu^ien, tbo 
Kuaaiaii fi^il-iiianbal, aud waa highly uistin^iiiahed I t Ihv Kiuieiur 
Alexaji.icr. Kai ul^^' i ii hAviog; iiiTuded Kii-'ia in Cuunt \S itt- 

i:b u.-j iuLi .:rl. il with the oofjunjiul nf ihp ri..-,lil. wiij^; oi tljt^ 
Kui-aian artiiy, whioh waa to oover St. I'eterdburg, and tbe hcad- 
quarteis of which wera at Riga. Ha defended bia poaitioB auooaai- 
fully, during tbe wbolo war, atainak Maiahal Maadonald, wbam ha 
floally droea back tmnadt Iba Fnatan ftaatier. The coraa of Vm 
gcnatvio having laibiad Saaa Hm lha lart of the Rnuiana, il waa 
aapleyed aa vanguard, aod WlttiaBrtain entered Berlin on tbe lllh 
of Uareh 181S. Kutoauw, Hkm Hoa»ian flrld-marabal, having died 
early in Witt^eiiatein waa appointed o-:>mmkn^er in chiet of the 

corntmed UusRiiu and Pruaiian fore**, iu tliia »i".uuiivn bo injed 
thoae famous bat bombattio proelair.ELtiniiii by wtiich he intended to 
renaa tbe (iermau !:iiti 11. aiu], iu jMiticulAr, the Sazona, to make 
eommon cause \\ ith the allied powers Km lout the battles of I^ttien 
and It«utE«u, bu*. f tTrcted hie retreat xo w>-ll ttmt Nnpoleon could not 
darivo toy beue&t from bit victoriee. Vihaa Auatrw adhered to tho 

mnMiMiiilnXif «?*Sm tnllad'teMaTkCiana . 
UMiUi^afaadcd In bia eommaod by Barclay da Tdly ftr tba 
fotoaa, ud by Blucber for the Prtvaian army. Ha na*crtbalaM aon- 
tinued in command of a ttroog diviaion of tha Ruaaias army, aod in 
tba baUlo of Leipiig (lOth-lMi October 1618) waa at tbe bead of 
70,000 mon. with whom b« oocupird tho position round tbe viUa^t 
of Ma-k Kli'i'tx-rg, \V ai lian, und L.oDert«-u]k ■» itz. Iu tho L'aa)paik;n 
of 1?^14, in Fruncr, Witt;^' nstoiu, :d tho boi^iu[iiiif; ot' Fobruarj, ha l 
pt-ticlr iliMl far an t.'im i oi^jhbourbocd of I'aris, but NapL'leon li. fsate<l 
him in tho battlea of Mormant and Nangii. After the war with 
Iffapoiaoa waa tarmioated by tbe two peaoea of Paria, Alexaodar 
bim with astaofive eitiUaa in PodoHa, and ptit on tho 
(of anM tba laaeriptioo "MaiMahia pV lahMntaad" 
r*l«ita ny kooaar taaobody^ Tba BaiAanSaTBL ManboiK 
pmntad him with the nun of 150,000 ^ver rablea (SO,00(ML). In 
ISM Wittgenatoia waa created • field-manbal, and, in 1828, tba 
Kmperor Kioolai gave him the commaad-in.ebief agaiivt tbe Turka. 
Tbe fint campaign reaultad in the paaaage of tlM Pruth and tbo 
Danube, and thu coDotioat of Draila, Iiiakcha, Varua, and other for- 
tro-i'*, wliiuli were t^ken by the Ku^iana Thi-se aii vautjigm how- 
eTer were balRucvd by tome aeyere !(i»»r», ami Wittgeuati-in waa 
recalled on th.' Ijtb uf Kol-ruary H2y ; but the emperor did not 
diamiaa bim without giving hira new proofs of bit eataem. Wittgen- 
atein retired to bia eatateo in Podolia, where ha diad in tba baginniog 
af tba aommar of 184S. In 1884 tba King o( Fnaria aonfanad upon 
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n daa Ifarigrafaa Albraebk ?oa Braadanbwg,' aod 'flto 
Ha alao dlanbaad aooa dimitio talanik in Ina 'Oaaaiaa' 
t nak with aoA MMM ai to aaao M ^a bin to MUHia 



>, KABL AUGUST FRIliOBIGB 
aa a wtitar by bia litorary paeadonym af Voi Ttasdltft ^ 
name of Ui fatbor'e aetata near Weimar, wbaco ba waa bom March 
17, 1772. At tbe ago of nine be waa anrollad among the pagaa 

at the O'lurt of Weimar, and there had Moiieaa an'l Ui^er for bia 
Ki<triii;Ujra. Having entered very early into tbe Prua-ian aervice bo 
obtaiooil advancement in it, and duitin;(uiabed hiuikclf in tba Ithino 
cauipaigua of 17bl2-!^j. It waa abiu-. the eauie tiiuu thii-. ii<- ujh Ic 
tirat liu^rary attempt, beiug auga^jed by a pubhtdii^r to cocn^l '.o n 
work untitled ' Avuuturen der jL)eut4<;hen aui Khinc,' the au' i,vrof 
wtuoh lived only to huiiih the brat volume; aud he alaii wrotu aevtrat 
poUtieal panphieti^ ak that period, and bia romaooe, ' Daa Stilla Thai.' 
Tbongb SabtlW anoonngad bin to oultieato bia litarary teleotk that 
ptodttctien waa hia but, util r 
again appeared aa a wiikaK 

During that interval he vrai eoottantly engaged in ail 
of which be experieuced a great deal in vaiiuui oampaigBa i at 
the tuittle of Jena; waa taken pri*ouer at PreoE'aa; beeame a oum- 
njau'iat ni infautry in the army of tbe grand duke of Berg (Murat); 
had a rrgiuiL'Ut in tbe Pouioaular war, iu 181 1, wh^-n he wa<i poaleid 
n«arBur.;oe; afterwarda entered tbe allied arujy a^'aii Bt Kraui r , nml 
in 1813 beoamo a colonel iu tha Rueetao nervice. At tbe f!, ueial pcuca 
bit military career terminated, aud be nlirad to BeucLhi^ jj Mir Hiillrj, 
where bo followed (arming for abvut tba next (even jeitt. n Uriu be 
want to BaiiiBi aad ak tba aga af Ibitf niaa aMdaiiter t re Iik aola 
oooupatloa. Ha did Mk b awa w r toaulB ab Bariia mauy ^ eara, but 
in li'lt removed to Droadon, ia which city and ita neigbbouduad ba 
oout uue I to reaide tUl hie death, July 9, lbSS>. 

That ' Tromlitc' waa both a fertile writer aod a favourite one with 
tbe public, ia tolerably evidont from three adiitooa of bia collected 
talus and uoveta — two iu 36, and one in 27 volumea — having paaaed 
thruu,;h the prna^ iit lse:-u i'-:H3 and 1810. He diiitinguiabed luuieelf 
chietiy by hi» lii»t<jrKvtl nmin- oc« — a ipeetei of liienilure grcetly in 
vogue, and in waicli he uyjt. Si otc for hia ujodel, aud wii:i peibips as 
much aooco«i n« any other of hia imitatura. iotereat nf at iry, cluver- 
aata af invention, and an agreeable atyle of narrativ(!, iiudlLi»Dt:y re- 
oommrnded hie productiona of that daoa to raadate ia general, though 
it baa be«o allagadtbak tbiyabawMaaij ffank kaain^p of history 
or deep insight into haaaa aaknia. noaa a( Btat aoto among tbem 
nre:— 'Die Pappooliaimor,' 'Fraas von Siekingaa,' *Hntias8lbnk* 

Daa Uben ' " ' ..... - ^ 

CaiTacaa.' 
(182t3|, but 
that c.ireer. 

WyDUuW, liOlJKRT, ivn aiiti juury and eoclaaiaatieal hiitoriin, 
neoond eon of Jaiuee \\ otir ai , jim .•A.-.or of divinity in thit University 
of UUagow, waa Ijoru in ti^.^t city iu If^'i'^. Ho stu .ied at hia native 
oniveraity, which he eutered iu 1691. While studying theology under 
Ida iltban ba waa appointad Ubcariaa of the college, an offioe very con- 
gnlal to Ua yomiiii. Ha waa liaenaad aa a praacber lo Marab 1708. 
aad ia Iba aamaar af tha* yaor ba waa ofdaiaad atofatar afSMbinaA 
in IUallrambit%apari|Aa&iatodbok*a«OlaigovaBd Pbialay. Hia 
history from thia period to his death ia almoet entirely that of bia 
litorary labour*. Ue felt that the aeoluaive and light duties of a 
rvtired aod small parish cave him tbe beat cbaooe of leisure for tiia 
acfuuiiilishmeiit of hij projected works, and though ropeatodly invited 
to accept of more imjiortjut mini<i'erial char)!;es, in Olaagow and in 
Stirling, he speut tbe icuiauiiii-r i f hu Jiiya ut I'a.twood. He waa 
however ua active churuti ituiiticiaa ; \iv puuctuiJly :itteiK)<>d the eoula- 
aiastical courta, and had much intlucuc" uu tbeir ilnUiu rKtiona. Hf 
waa o h oion ona of a committee of Pniabytery to act with the com- 
■MOB af tha ^aitoh^ to MlahaM^ far tba protaeiion of the Churoh 
of g aa tka d, aa tfci oamli a af toa Dbiaa of 1707. Uo esetted btof 
aelf in amoatag tba Aak of 171S for ri aitiWiihl^ palrnai^ tba 
aame whiah, afur having bean for ISO yaaia aaauvaof ditMua Intha 
Church of Scotland, caused t he f^eiKt aeoeaaloa of 184S. Wodiav wai 
tbo moat pmmioeot member of u couiiuittae of five clergymen wIm^OO 
the aoci-aiion of Qoorge I., \vcio dujiut^d by tbe Uenenu Asaembly to 
pracee<l to Loodon, and uri;c tbo r?;^.«ai of the oluioxiolu Patrooago 
Act, Defeated iu bis objni;t, ho I'ociiuo coaspiouous among his 
iircthrcu iu rvN'.![ii::;riidins »ut/miwioa to tho law a« it atood, aod in 
giving a beneiicial efiect to ite optraUoos. \ieidiug bowuver on this 
point, ba waa one of tboea clergy who steadily reeiate I tbn iLui u-itum 
of the oath of kbjuration ; a teat which gradually fell mto desuetude, 
aathnaavb*arfbMd toaobtoibto it wacaakthaaBatfana among tha 
beek Wanda of tha Haaafar ■ ■■ u iw i i u . Vhaqghhaabjeatad to tha 
tendering of taala inaaivlng a principle of eivU gaaamnao^ to oharchF 
men, ho waa a Maloaa an pper t er of tbe prioaipla«raBbaaribing arttolN 
of faith — that ia to aay, tbe articleaof faith of bia own church ; aod ha 
conducted a long aod laborious written oontroverey on the subject with 
tbe aopporters of the iu<lu])eniii^ut principle io England and IreUud. 

lie died on the lat of Marvli IT^H. It remain* to give a cursory 
notice of hia literary iaboura. H« ' History of the Sutf rings of tha 
Church of Sootlaud, from tbe Kesturatioo to the itevoluliuo,' wan pub> 
liahed in two volumea, folio, in 1721-22. A few yean ngo it was a 
•oaroa and lugbftioad book, and in 1829 it waa rBpubii-hi il in four 
Tolomaa tnu, wito a memoir of tlia anther, by the Rov. Robert Bunia 
ft saw af VoaMlOk hi OtMda, wa 
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compli-to ni*tory of th* Charch of ScotUud, m «. »i-ri-a of Utm of 
individuiiU ciJU»picaoa»ly e<no«eted with it. TLr u.aimn.-rijjt of this 
luT^e work, not finally oorrectad for pruo, ii in th* Ubntry «f tba 
Umvenlty of Ol*>gov. A oonaidermU* aombMr «( th* U«H hftW 
bMo prioted bv tlra MaitlMHl Olub, asd • portta •( ito mifc ii 

«f tb« Prwbjtari»n noac onf ormtoU doring th« nign of 
OhMlM lit h* mtdertook • lab^oct in relktioo to which th* bitteroit 

fMlinff of iodiirtuition w«t« atill (lim in thu circle of eocutr to vhieh 
be Modgod. T!>e book ia wiitten in » f>°<^l'' |>^'"'i><^» 'I'l'it- It con- 



tains K gOfKi deiil of go««i|iiDK BCiDi-i.-il, imyit liLt'.f! rrH|iec'. t-o tho 
ehar:ll:^«^^ nl' iniiivitiuaU of tha Kvi'CQpR: i>»rty, R'lcl inmiiably ftilopU 
the Tvry wnr«t \\r.w of thrir tnotiv.?3 It is gi-nenilly ndiriitted faow- 
evrr 1.0 \-v 'iv.-A:\ii'i jui ii ii ir r.-ijve c: ]i',;blic OGcafRDOM, MmI I«W ■tticily 
p«rty nkmtiTM cnu b« to ^kfcly relied upon u tbo ' biitorj of the 
tronUaa.' B«t tbo kutbor ia irtioily waniing ia l a hwW oa. IV nt f 
iat imt M i ha lookad apon aa (botcutbi oppraaeioK it Im aaaritevd 
•qolMlnt to BMUag mr OT th* Batty. Md the toleration of any othar 
Ibmaf «mnU^ ha viawad aa aa wnhh y only n <1<-gr«« !««§ wieked. 

Tlis kiog** aaftMH." he i»y*, apcmkiDS of Jamaa VL of SooUaad, " aa 
to P»piat«, aad bi< earcleuDeai to eKCGute the Uwa, Dot oaiy agaioat 
th««a, bat acaiatt every brRiieh cf \vickeJtiew bow abouodlng. Viroagbt 
him into grmt onntrmpt, au l cv^ry one did airoordir r to tii« own 
ayni, aa if there hud beeu no king or acctled garcmmeDt." (' Life of 
Bruca,' p. 25.) lo the Advootte'n Library there are nix closely wnttvn 
▼olamea calla l ' Wodrow'* Analocta,' a diarv and oollaetioo of aaeo- 
dotaa, coiDCueDcing with tlia year 1701. It ia partly writtaa io a 
aaeiat faaa4, wbioh baa howavtv b*«D daotpband. Thia eurioiia work 
hahaMMMad ly Mw MMmA Oivlb, It aihikita ftaiwl daeply 
Hifid iMhaaaftof dahloMi aatiiialiUu« ■any apaohnl trnti pro- 
fhilia ataliaa Moh aa the followiof; ara given, not as avanta for wbioh 
V* aMMtor " pledge* bia belief," yet alwnya aa told him hy aono 
fMIM worthy Of credit :— " Mr. John Wokh wna pn-aahia^ at a con- 
tMrtlela^ and thar waa one eaat a loaf* at him wbea preaohiog. Mr. 
Welsh etopfw), end told tb«m he knew not th« pM»<>n tnttt had done 
fcof^. tni*. lir wM p^Trmiiv '.(wl th<ir would be cooe perwj:iH at. t\i:\i [ crw;!i'rt 
daittb ih'.'n ihrr wrr hrariog him prrach lli»t diiy ; ■•iii<l liirryinniy 
koowcB wbif, a riiDtiu«uen thi^r wm at I'hilip StdinBahl • i nrc iiion lor 
mmdaiiDg bu fatbar, aod thi* PbUip waa tha poiaoatbat tbiu mocked 
Mr. Walah ia Ua yo«rth." Of ooana all ^ miiaaaloM iafrpiiitiooa 
and apaeial pwiMiaeai act fiiroar of tha aamtar'a owa aida ia 
ataah pomm. Tba *W«dmr MM.' to tha MmmM lihni* 
aaMoat t» arraial hradndvalBBMa. T%ayat>aiaao l hi l kaa«aaa 
hy tb« bistociaa for tha faaaaeation <>f }in iot^adad waiiii Mmy af 
th«m are original atata-fapaia and li'tt,>Ti>, Eng1i«h aad flaalthhi heiad 
up in volamca, with cooteota ia Wodrow'a liu^d writhif;. Otiiara ara 
eopiai taken by himaelf of doenmonta of which thv an^iault in maay 
caaca are not row to be found. This oi>llactv>n, with bia printed 
Worka,aad niMiy i.uudrcdit uf long lettrra on rcclr«:n.<jtic d nstturs.ara 
a (triking ilUislrutiiJo nf hi* aad uotinai< iailu"try. In May 1H41 
tha 'Wodrow Sou idy," i»lre»i)y reftrrcA t^ , i i"titiit<>d " tor the 

pnbkicatioa of tba worka of tba lathora and early writisra of the 
llrfinaid Ohoaihi af fiaatl«id." 

WOKLPL, JOWB, a diatinguhbad eo ro poaer and a pttiK 
the piaaofori*. waa bom at fialahuiK ia 177S. ' 
iastmctiom from Loopold Hoaart, iMher af tiw I _ _ 

aod from Miobaal Haydn. broih<-raf the ao lam iUaatriona father of 
m< dern aympboDy. After a abort mtisiaal taar ha vaaahod Vieana io 
17&.''', and there enc<»«»fully pro iuoeil bia ftt at ofiera. He t^ieii *i.it«d 
Dre»Hen. Ilerlin, iiamburp. Ac, aij.i aruveil in lyomloii iii ll'.'V, wlirr« 
be retuiucied, i''-.'tnpn»inj5 and pwinp Ipajurrs, t'.vo yvnni, Iheii f'r.>i-e*Hlril 
to ParJH, iukI lu b11 thLiire ciriefl exc'.eij iJTftrit aiiiuiiaticnj h\ bm p'xwr-n* 
of exacutioo. He raturiuid to Kuglaod in a few moutiu, and r«s»ided 
fa tia oapiul till kit daath, whieb tooh plaoa ia 1811. 
A» m pianiat, WoaU aaUtdlad vary axtraordiaatr paawa. Hia 
— 'i, which ««M flf ajiMnlla dimndiHib aaabiad hte to d^ hv 
laf thairwBMiaM gnapMd atnagth. what anw af Ida a«ft> 
aoald aooompliah, tboa nakiBK him, aa It Mm% tha 
praw t iaor of tho living TbaUiorg; aad bia profoand kaowladgo of 
barmoDy qnatiftitd him to tmn to tiia Iwat advaatago tho prodigality 
L'f nilar<f, if it tiiny bo ro conuiderad. Hia compeaitiooa ara Btimaroua, 
ext«>nilirig to n<-iir:y rttn f branch of the art, aod all jirovo him to i»»vo 
baeo a thorough t. rill tiiuiiciHn. thoi.U'h many weto wni'-cn princiiiajly 
with a view to taio, uiia ifveral arc too elaborate asd too rliftcult to 
ba popular. NevcrilioicBS, Laa be not luiiulged to exee<a in tiiat. Iiabit 
vhtab ia bia di^ waa ao prevalent witli hi» oouatrj-men, and which 
biaailUytliCitoaaiawakthepraMtttra ago of thirty-niaa, bo pro- 
Mhr t wdd h a w a ada a l a ti alai bi a littto inteiioc ta that of tba gmat 



apoflMMB to ia tha 
nllowlflf day^ la hia i 



WOBLOSUCFTfl, HICIUBU a iifiitMliI alt , . 

aad cagraTer on eoppar and io wood, waa bom at Ntinsbei^; in 1434. 
Bo waa the firat Oarman artiat who aitaiaod any drf^ree of exoeUeaao 

in painting and be has the ailditioeal boDonr of having been tba 
maatar of Albort Durvr. WuhUemuth'a woodcoU are the oldeat 
prlota of that olaaa m Germany of which the artist ia known, and tlMy 
are eatcaa.aly aoaroa. Wohinemniii ii t:.niD:;rKs are likcwiaa aeareo; 
than are tw« ia the Aosuatuia «b«i«h at l<unibai|;^aa»tteciBOar 



Lady'a eh»pci, aod & I^adt Judgment ia tha town bonae of ttka 
place; and odo in the oburch of Scliwiibitob f»r which he was pail,ia 
1(07, 660 doriai^ for that period a vvry great aun : aoma yeaiaalkrr 
thb lha oiiahaaUd iaiiBMi ihanii tha ifimaaiia Ohaiiia V. Itr hb 
MtfcailaatelSllNlaa ftara It aiaa a falaaaja wtA by him la <>■ 
lawariai QHlary of Vimna, painted ia Ull ; aaalhar ia tba Lonvta 
at Faria; ia the Piaakotbak at Miinich there aca t«a yiaoi« by Wohk 
ggamutb; aad tha Liverpool Uoyal Inttttution paaaasMs five (liebues 
attribated to lum. He diod in 1£1U, aged eighty-five. The kiog of 
Bavaria paaa«taea a porttaik of Wob%»aath, paiatad ia 16li, ia hk 
e.Kbty >rco id year, by hia yafil Alha*Mnr| tUtliiaanihidapai 

thii of the picture. 

Woi.lgaomtb'a atyle hmn tha defecta of the work* of art of biaaflk 
eapccialiy ia daaign ; bis worka however are fmiehed with oztreaM 
mmotanaaa aad aaeuraoy of detail^ exhibit much ezpresaion, aod ia 
tha draperiaa ara euparior to the worka of Maay of tba cainaat (to- 
ntaa paintHB wIm aaooeeded biafc 

Wohl^Biath Md Pleydenwarff aal to waad Hm Utaahatlaaaaf a 
ouriona and oelebrated old work io folio, ksowa aa the ' Kilrahaif 
Cbrooieie ' of Uartmann Bcbadei, a phyaicaaa. It waa pobliabad tnt 
in Latin, ia 149>, dght years after the death of its author, aad waa 
traotlated into Qenaao iu the following year. The cute cooaiat of 
views of towoa and portraito of bmb. Tha Lalia adttiaa ia 

tbebftter; tbo title oommaneea— 'LStarChnaiaoraB ptavkai Bjpt 
toniatia et Breviarii ootnpilatua,' &e. 

Tlirre are srvaral old sirini.i nml wood mU ti.arkcd W., whieb 
been attnboted to Woblg<imutb, but from their inferiority it is 
doabtAil wbatbar ba waa tha author of them : two othar <^d oagraver^ 
Wafwaalaoaaad J. Wah!h,nMhadtfaair priata with a W, bat it ia ao( 
kaowB that Wghtoiiaalh awa did. 

WOIDIS. CHASLU OOORST, «nm a wdha af BaOwa, or «( 
Poland aaoordiBf to Lcfebrre-Caneby, In the ' Biograpbia naivenaUat)* 
who alto aaya tuit ba waa bom ia 1726, aod that be etadiad at Flnak> 
fbrtron the-Uder aad at Leydea. la 1770 bo waa iaaitad ta Kef 
land, being appointed preeebar at the Qenaaa Boyal Chapel, Si 
Jamea'a, wbore ba afterwards hi>c«m« readi-r alto. Id 17^2 he waa 
appointed aatislant libgrariAU at thu iiritith Mut'-uoi, in th- .i.pnrt- 
nietit of natunl history, and luton afterward* m t<i<i ii< •iirtmmjt 
i f [iriu'.'-.l lioiik". The Uuivfn-ily of Copr'ihageu por.k-rrvil upon 
hiui tho dt-greo of D.U., and in 1766 tbo University of Uxford the 
degree of Doctor in Civil Law. Ia 17M ba waa cbeaen a fellew of the 
Boyal Soeiaty. Oa tba dth af Maw 17(K>, be waa aauad with ta 
«( Hrtatoh BuiB% aid hadiiA a« thi 
to tha Wl>li¥anaai. DftWaiia 
priae 

litcrxry prodadfana a(a^-•l, * Matburia Veyoaaftre la Croze, Lau< 
.£g.vptiaao-Lotinam ex reteribua illiua Lingnw Mooumeotia, quod ia 
Cooii eodiam redact Ohriatianua Beiiolta ; iiotnlas qoaadam ol Indi- 
com adjectt C O. Woide," a Typngrapb^ Clarendon. Oxford, 1775, 
4to. Tbia is a dictionary' of the Coptic laaguage, which wu iii&de at 
the tcR oaiiip of tho lAtb oeotury by tbo Icamei) Krrn<th refiicif^- L» 
Cro.T:e, who (Mibliahad bis prefsoe to u in 17"2, lu the ' lirr:::r:v Kjihfr 
mer:deu.' 1 iie woih faowevar remained ui maoaacnpl« wbicb waa 
ravi^»i, ikbridgad taaaaaplaaaa,aad eompletad in cthata hp Bahnlto 
Tbe r«rtMd oaanMript MMaw tbo property of ib* lltoaiwaff Liapii% 
whtaa it WM tmalmai l» Waid^ nha eoaoaimd Cha idaa af nfe 
iMdacHi Itliaifd1hlhthaaiMtbwaaptlaliaK«aaatatlk 
eonstry provided with Ooptfeahtatotai^ aad tha Daivanity of Odaid 
liberally vadorlook to bear tha aapaaaft Itot oftha work waa alraady 
printed, when Wolda waa rrqnmted to make aoane additiotu to it, 
which he could only do for tbe three loat lettera of tba Coptic 
alphabet : ba alao added aa index. 2, ' Cbriatiaaot BdioUz. Oram- 
mutioi .fEgypUaca utiria*<)aB dialecti, edita k O. O. Woido,' Oxford, 
i<7d, 4to, Tbia was a nuoi]errif>t of the Jifinied Scboltc, who had 
reviaed the dictionary of La Ou/.o : it ^\aa Tery vo^uniiQi^iia, ani 
Woido abrtdgad it ao aa to cou.e into one printed volume Ito. Ue aito 
Biada additiaa% aad timt p.irt of tba nannar wbioh r al at a a to tba 
fiahhUa dialaetaf tha Coptic laoguage u aitiraly by Dr. Wotda. *, 
•Hoaaa IMaaMBtan Onaoaa. hOidiwlia Alan^^ 
dial hi BOdiakhaoa Mani Botaaaiai nawfatur, daaoriptaat ha a 
Woide,' ho., aa ftala Jaauall Mtohola, Typta Jaekaooiania, 17M. fbUo. 
Tba Alexaadriaa aoaaaaiript of the iiible in Ibe Britiah Maaoaua 
<Eing'a MS., 1, D. riiL) ia of (rreat value. Aa Dr. Woide required tbe 
ooliacion of the Vatican and oib<>r mftouacripta made fur Dr. Bentley, 
he addre'aed himaelf to tbe doetor'«»on, th«! Ret. Dr. Kit-hard Bpntipy. 
lector of Kailston near Aabby iu Ln>ii^i«t-iT»iiim, wb" ww ui iKwcvsifa 
of tho*« coliattuna, and who allowed Wtiiiln t ) cuUati! thf.u dunos; a 
fortnight in the bou.Ha of the Rev. J. t', Gillaway, tbr ticjir of UinL-k- 
k^^Dr. Wotde ttaaaoribod tbe^jwt of tbe Aisiaodrmo moaaecnpt 

aari atad bin ia tha tranaeriplion, aad Mr, Harper, of the Brittah 
Moaeoxa, ia tba aollatiag. Woide wrote a LMia preCtfa to thia work, 
in which be girea a crttioal iareatipliaaaf thahktoqraod aMaitoaC 
tbe Aleaandrine mannanript. (Mwhai^ Mawy ^aaadalM ^ Aa 

BipkltimA Cknttiry, vrj. ix., p. 91 4.) 

WOLCOTT, JuHX. b.lt.r ki.o.ra by hia a«3uc:ed name of Peter 

Fiadar, waa bora at Dodbrooke ia i^roaabir«k about tba hoginaifig od 



left two daugbtwa tf Ut wife, who died ia 178S. Hia priaeipal 
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im Rb faUiar, » raMirtM fMBW^ dM >bont OmUm Ml MB 
altalnad bis •loveuth ymm. Jata vMiiiad the rudioMalidif Utcdn- 
mUod »t th« fc >t»ebiool of Kingafaridge, a owKhboannK markat-town ; 
nd WM, after Ua fcthar'i daath, placed under tba lt«T. Kr. Pi(h«r, 
inn<>U?r of a erMnmu^bool at Bodmia. He da— rihait h>a»a>lf| in 
Hftijr liiV. aa L.iving lieeo a dull tcboUr.lNll H hMliiglkOIMA atMlftt 
tbtt early rc'i- a turn for v«rtifyiog. 

On Km'. IDC «ch*jl liu WM ratnOTOd to Fowoy in Cornw»ll, to ttia 
hooM of an uoclv, wUo wM a loadioal practitioner. Tbia gentlaman 
aent bis niphaw t« mid* far a year in Nonnandy, with a Ttew to 
attain a oommand of th* Vm«h las^aga. On bta ntvra John 
V«lmtt bacama bia uQcU** apprtntk* for aavM j«ank Mtk* tatoi- 
aatlM of kia apprantloaabip bo eompMad bia madiaat adawHon kj 
tba uiual attaadanca in a Lomlon hoapitaL Ha appear* to have 
applied bimaelf witb aaffi«ieot diligcooo to obtain a knowladga of bia 
fuiiira proftaaioo ; but he auiioycd bis uncla and inn auuU by culU- 
minK bia talcnta for vrniri ii>g uud paintini;. 

Id 1787 Sir WillUni Tn^liiwu-y «a* appointed cnvdrDor of Jamaica, 
and W'oloott, who liail suirio ■:• [laeetioo witb lha l»[t.ily, wwt ^uvltn i to 
acooiupany bim. ll> i..ri' IcJiTiii;; KnRUnd, Wolo"tt iirncunid Xhe di3j<re« 
of M.D. from the [liiiverKity of Al crHi-i-n. Hin !io[w« of obtaiQin)(; a 
luontiva practice in Jamaica were eoon di(p<'lied Tlie wbit« po|iu- 
Ution waa not mmmum^ tad Ih* aaloarrd ooald not pay. Tba 
fenonoabrnt of •mloaU* 1Ma$ la «te Maitd being dangeroualy ill, tbe 
■ofanwrangpatad to bia young friend that he migbt obtaia pralir- 
I In thn ohvnli. Woleott upon tbia biut prooeaded to England, 
1 waa ordwnrd by tba Bishop of London ; but on bie return tba 
yman whom be wm to succeed bad recovered, and be waa obliged 
to remain con»»nt«d with the coracy of Vero. Hii clerical H>itii<« ho 
is s»i i to hive uUtrly ne|^leftt'i : hi» real employment w.n nlticwtiiij; 
A* master of cercuiouii's tj the ^oT.rnor. After tba dsalb of itir 
William Trelawaer. >° Wol(?<.>tt acc impaaiad kttWUiMr toB|g> 

land. Slid never returoed to the West Indies. 

Tbe neit twelve years of bis life were spank in attampting to 
aatablish himself as a physioUn at Tniro, Uelatone^ and otiiar towns 
ia Cornwall. In tbia be uniformly MM* afpaiaotiy an aeaanak af 
Ml InatoaiMa propenait* to liva aa a pcaaUeal uoMnM and aaMriaa hia 
BSlgbbaMMk MtaaynMiaUy bad no great amount of knowledge or skill 
in Ml proNMtai. Dnfag hia reaidenoe at Truro, aome soogs of bt* 
eotnpoeitloa were set to music by Mr. W. Jaeksoo, of Ksetor, and first 
Introilueed bim to general notice. Ia 1778 be publUbed his first com- 
position In that peculiar style which nnt loni; alter obtaiood for him 
Buch a hii;li anil ounlniiieii popuUnty — 'Tii8 h(>i«tlo to tbe Rewiewera.' 
It wa* rlnr:r.i; WmIcmII's rwid^nee at Truro too that ha detected the 
talent' i f tlm teU t&iii;ht artiat Upie. Witb tbia prot(!gtf be, in 17m>. 
traniiferred liia residence to the metropolis. Woloott's own aocouul 
of this adveotora is as follows :— " At Magth I propoasd to him to go 
first to Exeter and afterwards to London, and Mving loat an laoonio 
of SOAL or 4ML bf thaabange of soaaokaataiad into a writtan engaga* 
mant, by wblah It waa agrv«d we sbenld abara tba Joint praflto in 
aqual dleislona. We aotoally did so for a year ; but at tbe and of 
that time my pnpil toM me I migbt retam to tbe cotratry, as be oould 
now do for himaelf." I'bat bis pupil, br he terma him, ahonld bava 
done ail la scarcely to be woDdered (it, for it dncs not afip<!ar that 
Woleott contributed anything to the 'joiol iirofit» ; ' or Unit ht? rvally 
an«taiued any pecuaiary Iom by bis cbango <>f rc^idi-noe. 

No opening olirnng itaelf in the mrtropolii, either in physio or 
divinity, Woloott was obliged to betake himaolf to his pen for support. 
Bis satirical and artiatioal tastaa siuMastsd tba anbleot of iiia ftrak 
MbUialiaBi-'Kfiia Odwto tba Bafal daadwatohna te Iv 
Kiw Ptadar, Esq.. a dMtnft «abi£a aftba Btat af Tbabaai aaS 
iMBMIka to the Aeadaw.' toak tba tawn by anrpriask Tba josUca of 
wuf af bis remsrka, tba raoblaaa daring of tbe pertonalitiee, tbe 
^Mintoeaa of tbe style, were something so entirely new tlut tbe work 
•Mained immedial'S popularity. Enoouraged by sneoeaa ttia author 
rataroed to th« attm k in 1TS3. ITS5, and 17^6. Hut he soon dli- 
OOvero'i tl,R', ;n nnliT to kci-ji alivi* thti fiiiit ;mprep*iun, he must vary 
bis thciiK's ; luiil that the more iliiriu,: lie win m th- selection of hia 
objacte i.'f at'.iu k, tbe more woulil Im «Drli!i Im run alt-rr, a:id tlin lr«s 

wom1i1 he incur any reel danger. The king, mioiatets, oppo«itioo 
IcJk iers, and autboia, w«ra assailed ia sooeession. Tba latest publie 
goasip waa aora to bavanllad by Pator Pindar, aad to baaoogbt after 
wilbatidl^. Pwttobf nattflM^bat lar Beaa by tba uaatliaaa* 
tlnw puinaHto; Ui iraiba, aa taay bnnad in an a essa i o n fran tba 



presa, aoatinnad In bn ran after for a period of nearly forty years. K 
•oUeetad aditiao af OaMwaa published in 1812, bat it is defeotiva, 
for they ware so nanaroos that tbe author himaelf could not retain 
tbem all in bia memory. An imperfect list of Dr. Wulcott's works 
priutetl at the end of hia life In tbe 'Annual Biography' for 1819 
WtJUctiertttea no I-jps than eiity fo ir. 

Tbeni ia a faahiou in the burlesque poetry of CTsry age that ia 
pal«tabU to t'le public of that aga ouIt. I'ho iuijec-ta of Wolcott'a 
wa r aas were ephemeral : tbay are now forgotten ezoept by tbe atadi-Dts 
•f tba MaMairik MMBpbletik mi lu aa t tsa liiaiatnta of ^--i-i u-ur 



BBUet% iad Jto ga t tsB liiaiatnra of 
will pvefant ttMW coatSnuing ganaially tio] uKr. 
iiw aorious inquirers who bsTo a taato for tba obsolete will 



tbat Woleotfa popularity. 



tboagh mainly, waa not 
Sk vmltoUMi la 



Berroaa, tbongb not wlai it Ma MadnhtlsB} hh 

and idiomstio; hia wit^ Ibaaigh ofkan fiiraad, li i 

gaouina ; and tbroogb all bb puns sod qosiotoesasa tbwa maa a vala 
of strong manly aanaa. 

Thn personal oharaoter of Woleott in rery fitr fW>m an amiable ooai 
His attempt to aapport bimsalf by the labours of Onio hm already 
been notioed. After ail hia bitmg sstirm oo Oeori?" IH. nn i I'itt, be 
uccrpt^'d a ponaion from the adminiatntinu nf whicl). Pitt waa tba 
head— not to Isod it (for praiaa wm not in his nature) but to vitu- 
panto ita oppooanta. Ha took orders and avan ofBclated as a eieiigy. 
man, tboogb an arowad and profiiae oDbeliatar. Ho had a abrawd 
lataUaat; aacna taato in tba arte of dtaign awd nnala (a asHv of Mi 
landaaapat was «ogra*od byAlkaB.and pnbHahad ia 1797 nadar tba 
title of ' Fictureaque Views ; ' and soma of bia tonea hava atiainad a 
permanent poptilarity) ; and bis literary ooropoaitiooa ba*a the finish 
of an artist. But his utter solflsbna<s and antira waot of principle 
rendered these iotellectaal tastes icarosly more elevated in bim tban 
his ioneual appetites, which ware aqttallj lagalated hf taitoand jadg* 

ment. lie t le per:<'.:tK^u o( a adNadiilfnb «wqplan7 bottm 

physical and iutiilieotual rufpccta. 

Wolcott'a oonatitutioQ waa probably natnrilly strong, for he attainsfl 
to tba advanaad aga of eigbty oosL Bnt for many years previous to 
bia daatb bo waa tbo «Mm a( aalbma, van* d^, aad alaMat aattraly 
blind. Hia nfaid bowatar laMoad As fbll powers Ha lirad only fto 
bimaalf ; daolined dianar in?itatiaaa "to aaaU tba dngar of kwl^ 
hiaatomaeb witb mora tban natara rsqnfaad laf In bed Um greatM 
part of bia time, baeause "it would b« loUy in mo to be groptw ' 
around my drawing-room," and iMcanae "when up and in motion I 
am ohligrd to carry a load of eleven atono, while here I have only a 
few oijooea of blaokrts to aupport ; " and when ont of bed be amaasd 
bioisalf with his violio, or examining, as well as iiis sight penaittad, 
his erayonsaod pictures. lio sbovol noareruoo to rsoaiva notoriety- 
buotars who came to see and bear ' i'etor Pindar,' bot annced no 
dasir* for society. Ho left a eonsiderable property to bia relations. 
John WolooU disd on tba 14th of Jannary 1819, and waa iBtarrad in 
tba abarebiaid af MX Owaot Qardan. 

W0LP7>UBI»I0B AUOTOT, tba graalort of aodaiB TIiiimm 
■diolais, waa barn on tba ISth of Vabmary ITW, at Halnnd% • 
▼illaga ia tha eounty of HobeosUin, near Nerdbaaiao, wbara bit 
father was organist, and from whence be was af to rw ar d a ramoved to 
Nordhauaen, and appointed teacher at one of tba aohools of tba plaoe. 
Up to the ieventb year, when ha entered the gymnMiom of N'ord- 
bauacn, Wolfs education waa conducted with great oara and atriotneaa 
by hit parents. Under thq ti.ilaHDce of Huke, the bead of that initi' 
tutinn, Wolf conceived that luve of auliipi.ty which BSTer forsook 
him, and tbo aame teacher also implanted in bia mind a habit which 
abaMatadam Ida wb a ia l it s iat y hh, tba habit af thinking aad judging 
for bi MM l f vltbaotbafaag aanyad by aay aatboHty, aad of pursuing 
only one toing at a tima. By fiillowiag tbia ayatam, aad aaking oaw> 
aoiantiona use of bis tima^ Wolf, aaan before ba want ta tba vaivardtar, 
had read all tbe most important ancient, aa wall as Oermaa, Pranan, 
Kngliah, Italian, and Spaniah writer*. His father's intantloo was to 
make him, aa well as his brothers 0»r>rg Fiiedriofa, a profeeelonal 
muncim ; and after he hirn»clf liad j-ivm bim sU the tbeorotieal and 
practical laitructioii he «ae cnpablo of, be^entb-jth aonato the learned 
orpani-t HLlmHer, who aifo iu»trijct.:d thnra in tnathemalirit, n BcionCB 
to which Friednoh Augurt had an aversion throughout lifr. But old 
Wolfa plan waa adopted only by Oeorg Priedrich ; far slthoufih 
Priadiian August was fond of mosie, aaog, aad played sevetsl initrit- 
yat ha ragardad tba art paly aaaa alaiMrt ■MaMBtoat. aad mm 
i to ftdlow tba aonna oTalndjr wUabbabSaanmaneadrt 
the gymaaaianL la I7T7 ha aaoardiaglf want to tha Untrarsity at 
Ootttogen to atady ybilology ezeloM^. He always priaad prirato 
study more tban any other ; and in eoosaqnenee of this ha waa Idgbte 
irrr^tilar In his attendance in tbe leotnre-rooma Heyna alioarvadma 
inclination in Wolf, and on one oocaalun when Heyne was Roini^ to 
lecture on PimUr, aad Wolf wanted to enter liis nam* as oni? of hia 
he-wrrs, Hcjdc rrfosad to admit him From this moment Wolf 
avoided Heyne, aod did not e»en attemjit to become a mcniher of the 
pbilologieal aamiaary, toough in a Unanoial point of view it would 
bsTa beaaaMOtailit'aHiatiDce to hfaa> Bat W«df navertheieaa lived 
happy and laUiad al QMtingeo, and ba Mada up tba deBeienciea in 
bia flaaaoea by giring pritato laaaoaa ta'odwt atndaato ia Qtaak aad 
Km^Wi; and it is a eofloaa fcat, tbat la «ndar to hasa aa BngUab 
book wbiek ba might faad llllb his pnpils, he published, in 177l(, aa 
edition of Bbakspero'a 'Itartttb,' with ezplsnitory notes. Hayna 
waa at tba time a roan of pisramoont inflQenire in all soholantlc matters 
ia Germany, ami \V olf before leaving the univ«i>[ty presented to bim 
a dissertalton on Homer, ia wbiah ha oplaiasd aoma p^ato on whioh 
he ventqw4te dUfci hmOifmt biilBQiay«MMffloiU|r>iAutdt» 

read it 

In 1770 Wolf left Oiitting;en, and wsa immediately afUr appointed 
teaeber in toa paedaco^ium at Ilfeld. Hare be made himself first 
icnown toaalMfaM ^Ut odilits oinataCi ' ffly aM bim * {dtoiiLaipa^ 
1782; a aaaaada«Ue«aMiattadlBln8),ifAM^ 
iotrodnodon in Oermaa. The manner In wblob Walif traated hit 
author mat with general approbation, and atlmalid iba attantien of 
r.BbmvanZidllla. la i— lyiWH of tbia pi» 
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liciition Wolf wft« apftointed. in 1782. rorror of th« publio Mibool of 
Oi-ti'iod", R'. O f fo.ii iif ihi: H.Mrz uioTjnUiD«. In tbe jaM following 
bo rrcfivwi two iiiviuti n>, i.nn to the offic* of rector of the pymnMitim 
at G( m, •od tbo other !ii thnt of ordinary profcMor of philosophy in 
th« Uuivcnity of U«1U, md rector of the |wedaf;ogicnl iD»titute, 
llbith «M tiMB «OHMlad mUk tlw VBWertUy. Althotish the poit at 
Bidte WW Im loaillw 4hlB of Oeim, Wolf preferred it, breaaie it 
«im>«d to him % ulto tad mt» Mttafaetory aphara of action. Hi* 
mode of tMching at Haib «aa ao diUlRraat from that whidi bad been 
eoitomary, that in tbe first years he wu Uttio niulmtood and appro- 
eiatad hj the atodaots, nr.<i Ij-' Rni JuallT diaeoTered that he muat 
deaceod to the capacity and knowledge of bi> hearcn. Frntn tho time 
be adopted tt>ii> plan hie locture-room waa always tru« Ic I, urn: thn 
greateot n-nl prcvml.d amoDg the students. With the aa.-i«t«nc(' i f 
Baron voo ZrcDitr, W i l; nicrci iloii in tnui'ifonninn the r.icdscn^ir il 
ioatttota of Hallo into ■ pluli lu^iral seminary, «in;iUr to that wlilch 
Hagat wadwlsd at Obttjngc:} Ai an academical teaober Wolf fol- 
lowM bb owa way, and bain^ thoroughly ooanneed that thora ia no 
flttar maaaa of adoeating man far tbo U^Mrputpoaaa of liCttlna tka 
■tody of tba anoUiit langoagaa and MUqai^ gMMnlly, Ma gml obfaot 
Waa ta tndn % nombrr of able teachers, wbo were to difTniHi round 
priaaiflaa «f adumtion tbroogbout Oannany, and oountroct tba 
nnmenHia ampiri&it scbrtnes which were tbrn afloat Wolf always 
regarded it an hi« peculiar vocation to work as a teacher; litorarjr 
labonn and reput«tion were nmtteni of secondary itnp<irtanc<; with 
him. To gire the reader some notion of bia axtraordinnry .iijiivity iik 
' a teacher, we may mrotiOD tbe fact, that durioK the twuty three 
yaaw of hia profeeaorahip at Halle he delivered upwards of 6fty 
oai u a a a of lactoraa on diBeniDt anbiaota of antiquity, indapoDdtnt of 
what Umin Maduaiiig tho pUMciM watMiy. la wd«r to 
npp^ ft Mdliblo tatt of Baalod for «h« puvpoM of a eoom of katarta 
•B livtbolonr, ba publiibwl, in 1784, an edition of Baaiod'a • Thae- 
goay, with a prafaoe and aoma notea. 

About thia time his attention waa drawn to tbo Homtric poemi by tba 
request of a publislier to prepare an adiliea of tbam. Many year* 
bowfivrr pM»e<l away before tlii" plan waa realised. In 17S9 he pob- 
IisIimI i i^ c> lohr.itcd edition of Domoethanfa' oration against Loptioi-s, 
togclht r with the dcclaniaiinn of Aelins Ariatidas on the astoe subject 
Thelaamiog displayed in ihti ii.tru lnrtion, the excellent commentary, 
and tha io^auioua emandatioca of tbe taxt, aatabliabad hiK reputation 
la* to > l in a at h al M wmi a iiUfc la UN ka aft laaglh publiahad tho 
maila of Ut BaaMtia aladiaa In flia ariabnilad *^legomam ad 
Bomerum,' in wbieb be developed bia viewa on tbe origioal form of 
tha * Ilied' and ' Odyasey,' explained tbo history of these poatn% and 
pointed out in what tuaoner their original form might be reotored. 
With extraordinary sagacity and learning ba here endeavonra to abow 
tl»t the ' Iliad' aid the'Udrfsey* in their present form are not tbe 
work of Homer, but the w. rlc i f »i vi i«l rhapsodi»t«, which were sub- 
Boquontly put togcthsi- and aiatie up in the two epira boariiig tba 
name of Homer. Thia work creah il n grnit k-dbiMou n I tLrougb 
Europe, and gave rise to niuneroua biatorical and antiquarian inveati- 
■atioaa. Sataral aabolaia, and among thetn Hnyna, andaavouiad to 
aadBWl Wolf% a a ri la by aaiartiag that tbay bad antartainad aimikr 
idaaa napw^ng tha BaoMcia paaaw ; aad HaffBa waa* ae Sir •» to aay 
that Wolf had dooo nothi^t M atraac toaaOar tba oaHaM wbieb ba 
bad gathered at Qdttingen. Tbia unfounded assertion provoked 
Wolf to publish a aeriea of lettera addrrtaed to Heyne. 'Briefo an 
Hejoe, eine Boilago xu den neuesten Untersuebungea ikbar TTumer' 
(8vo. Berlin. 1797>, tbo iinit thr^e of which are modela of a learned 
controversy and exquisite irony. Wolf '» ' ProlcKomena ' havt^ <!n- 
quentiiju ibly l;,>i.i i;rr<<tor influence than any other li-nrunl i r.iductiou 
of modern tiinea; and although tbe reaulta at which the author hiid 
arrived are now alnoat uaivarsally regarded aa nntenable, or at leaat 
greatly modified, yet tba work bagot that apiiit of cntioat iavaatigation 
wfah^ baa a»ar sineo ofaaraouriaed tba bast aaaof Iba laaaad waika 
afOvnaaaiy. It waa Wolf who gave thia impalia. 

In tba year* 1801 nad 1802, in whieh hia literary activity waa 
graateat, be publiabad— 1, Five oratiooa of Ciosro (• Poat redilum in 
senatu.' 'Ad Quintes post reditum,' 'Pro domo ad pootifice*,' ' Da 
Haruspicum reepuri-i",' aud ' i^o JUrcello'), and he endeavoured to 
prove that thee* orntior s n.-e apurious, that they are mer« declamations 
of lattr rhetorician 9, a;;ii altogether unworthy of Cioeroj 2, Ilia 
edition of Suetouius, in 4 vols. Hio (i^pxtg, 1802). with tbe notes of 
Smaeti, laoao Coaauboo, aud some of bia own. Thia edition contaioa 
(Jao tba frumaota of tha 'Mooamantum ABoyraana,' and of tho 
'VlMli PiwMliaL' 1l i aiiHaiHia« af bh amallii iwrni anil aaw 
rfoni aiBllaHi dattiaiad Ml Sana, • VavoitHhto UhiMaB aa4 Aoiltoa 
to Lai and Dautsabrr Bpcacbe.' 8vo, BaUa, 1609. During thia period 
Waif toaaivad aavaral boooarabla inriuUnaa from other universitiaa ; 
in 17&tt an tovitation t? a profssorsliip at Leyden ; in 1*98 aoothrr as 
I'hicf luaijager of all tbe learned schools in Denmark; and in 1805 a 
thitxi invitation to Munich. But he declined all tbesa flattering oSers, 
and waa renarded for it by thn rru?«isti government with a conaider- 
able increane of bis salary and thi^ title of privy oounciUor (Oebeimer 
Itatbl Daring tba time from ISLil to Ibn/ ho wliB CDg.iged iq thu 
pub l taation of hia taxt of the Uomeric poema (8vo, Leipzig, 4 vols). 
AaMMdaadaUUhatlacaditiaatotbaka(U17.1a4a«la. 12mo. It 
iwilba pahaa lij 0 lliimain. In 1 iih ni ii. T il| liji. 



182.'!. and in 1823, iu 4 vols. 12mo. Wolf had not finished im 
i-diliiai f Homer when, after tlie dioaateia of ls06, the Uuiver»ity 
of Hall - iv ii dosed. Aa Wulf had no property, he woi for a Uma 
in coti.i ler^i li! difficiiltiei^ In l^'-O* he went to Berlin, where ha 
found an opportunity of devotiog bii energy to the Acadawy of 
'at wblab ba ^ 



toob a laait aattta part to (ha >i>aWi*«aa« af (ha UahanllraC 
Berlia For hIniMl f h« wiabod to bare tha faaaial anparintesdaaoo of 
all tba echoola at Barlin, and tba maw^aMat of a philolcgioa] taol- 
nary which waa to ba connactod with tha new univeraity and tho 
gymnasiii of Barlin, and for which he drew up an excellent plan. In 
U)-' tnrantim* h<i sImj obtfiliiod a hich ciliice iu tbe uiiuintry fi>r publio 
ii rtriii trio ; but as he coiiM m t rt-iui»»' h:» p'.iija, nii'i an the duties of 
:. I' feviTvl olhfcs engrossoi a grrat iiei»l of hia time which h« wuuld 
:. ive preferred to devoU; to trjicliiok'- ''is favourite octuputi ri -he 
withdrew from public wsrvice^ but heiug a memb>-r uf the ikrlin 
academy, ba reaerved to bimeelf the right of laetoriog in tbe univeraity 
on anoh «ab>)aota aa might bo moat agreeahio to him. Daring tha 
parted of laiMia wbieb oaw CaUowad, bo d«*oted naaity all bia liaaa 
to Utanury laboara. Aan IWT to 1810 ba adltad, togatber with 
Buttaaan, tba 'Hiuaum der Altarthumawitien>ohaft' (Berlin, 2 voli. 
tivo) ; tba fiiat voluma eontaius WoU'a oelebrated treatise ' Darstrlluog 
der Alterthurnswii«en>cb<ift n*cb Hegritf, Umfaug, Zweck uud Werth/ 
nhieii was rx priutrd at I.eipxig, 8vu, 1833, together with a sele^ 
number of lil> siunller ea«.i) a. hy S. K. W. Hoffuianii- Tbt» tnsatise ia 
the timt ;ii w !i:.:h Pliiiologv, or the Alterlhumi*»i.isen»chafl i« word for 
wluch an e<)uivul«ut ia uiuch wauled iu Kuglish), wiia trented aa iiud 
railed to tbe rank of a science. In 1812 be edited three di i:o.ru«. of 
Plato ('£uthyphro.'*ApologiaSoefatia,' and 'Crito'), Berlin, 1 vul 4to, 
with ao aiatiut Lilto ttaaakHoo. From 1817 to l^iO h<; nd.u-d a 
pariodieol. * UttaaiMw Aaaiaklaa' (Berlio, 4 vola, 8vo), |>erbaps tha 
beat pbilologi«al joamal that haa ever been publiahed. Ha gave it up 
aaddenly in 1830, oo aooount of the restrietiona impoaed upon tha 
presa by the goTcmmeot, to which he was unwilling to eubmit. Soma 
years after this ha began to suQer from ill health. In April 1824, ba 
travellod to the south of Franoa for tba pocpoaa af tmtotiac bto 
hoaltb, but he never retumadtohtoaaaMiy: hadiadaill 

the iith of August 

An interesting volurno oomy.il-d from the papers which \\ i If li.nl 
left on ma ttept of education, wasi editad by W. Karte^ Wolfs sou io- 
tow, mim tha tilto ' Uabar Erziehung Schuk, Uaivaiaitit (Cooailia 
ItobolaiaBeK' Qnedllnbnrr tmd Leipzig. 8 vo, 1 83& After tba dwih of 
Wolf aerenl of bia former pupils set about editing soma of hia i 
important OOOraoa of lecturra, but the haato and carele 
which the task waa undertaken left much to be desired. Theaa 
locturea are — 1, ' Encyclopaedia der Philologia,' edited by Stockman^ 
1 vol. Svo, I^ipif.iK, iJI'it; 2, ' Vorlesungen Uber die AItertbum» 
wiB.-eii-tcbii!'!,' <■ iit. il t_v Giiiller, 6 voL 8vo, l,eipiig, 1631-35; 3, ' Vor* 
lesun{;en uber die vier emieti Oesange von Homer's Iltaa,' edited by 
Usben, 3 vols. 8vo, liern, 

(Hanbart, £riimtruHgen an Fr. A. H'U/, bvo, Uasel, liJ25 ; W. Korta^ 
Ube» and StttHm Fr. 
ItiM 

itaerrtiiwiw<Miaie>nAJ 

WOLF, HtBKO^nnm, a OaiM aahelar af «ha l«th aantaiy. 
waa bom on tbe 13tb of August 1610, at DatHsiMlt awl belonged to a 
noUa but reduced family. From hie aaily faoth ba ahowed a great 

inclination to study, but hia father, whose means were vary limited, 
and wbo also thought tbe deUcate constitution of bia son unnuitod for 
a eti!dion8 U<e, tried to disjusije him from it. Ilia rod at lost gave 
w.iy. nrjd rL'ioJvcd tu bccotiiu .i f'olaifT ; but bouil f uokfl which cbiiooe 
throw in his way again changed bis dctermin;ition, and ba went to tbe 
Uoivotiiity at Tttbtngi B, where be became a pupil of Camerariua and 

i. Schegk. Aa hia Ibtha r contd not aupply him with money, be waa 
•Utoadto hun m * > aarteC Itoawafaaifiismiilaa) to aaa af tha 
nw J iiaeia. HawaahawaaaraaaBttradar tbb aituatioB^andweaato 
Wiirzburg, where he got a place as elaA to tha bishop's ofBco. Hera 
too he di<l not remain long He resigned Ua post and went to Wi^ 
taoberg, where he attendud the lectures of Melaoohthoa and olbeii^ 
and ai»o began to tr.>o*iat« some Greek auUiors into Latin, which was 
bin favourite occupation. In l.''i3!> he went from Wittenberg to Niirn* 
ber^^, where he ocievl fur a time as osaistant-uiuter in a public school, 
until, ia 1S43, lt« wa« appointed rector of tlie gymnasium at Uuhl- 
hauaen, on tbe reeommendatiou of Utlunchthou : but his da- 
poiitioa did not allow him to remain there more than two > uar« ; ha 
lariivad bto aOea and ratamd to Vlnba^ Having nUy. d than 
for laoa ttea^ during whiob ha matotttoad hTmaeU by giving prlvato 
leasono, he went to Strasabarg. Tlia next few yeara be apeut partly afe 
btrasaborg and partly at Basel, being all the while aealously eagagad 
in preparing bia editiona of leocntee, Demosthenes, and Acochinea. 
From Straaabuig be accompanied some young men whom he iuatructcd 
in Greek, to I'aiia, and after a shoit stay there he returned lo BjutL 
lie now took hij dipree of Master of Ai is, ai-d lb' u w ent tu A :.>;i)i>urg, 
where he at length found a rceting-plKcc, .\Dt.:r. I'ui'ger rfce.vtd Ijim 

ii. tu hib .'.ouse, made Liu; Lij liDr.iriaj. a^J Lijj|iloYt'J Liiu in car.-^:iifc; 
on hia LAtin oorreapondenca Aftex bavii;g been iu this tituatiou for 
six yaaiB, togaa Un to 1567, ha waa appointod proteaaor of Qraek in 
the gymnathna af Angabui^. Sooa amr ba waa promoted to tba 



• and Slydim Fr. A. Wolft, dm JHUMnm, » vols, 8vo, Eaaen, 
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r«cton<hip of the Mme inititatioD, and obtaia«d in additioB t« it lh« 
offic« of librariui of tb« public library of Uia city of Augsburg. Tbe*« 
ofBoM be held until bi* dMtb, on the 6tb of Octub«r 15»0. 

Uiarooytaa* Wolf waa a maa of rery exteouTa IrarniDg, aad porU- 
cuUrly (tiatiogiiijticd for hit knowladgeof Ort i k, wb.ch lie i» said to 
Lmu writlou wilti i;i'-i«iBr fuL-il.tJ lhaa Latin of ti n w.irki 

baTO Ors«k pr»fttfi*«. whic':i nhuw that ha pi.Btena. U a pcrf- tt linow- 
lodlta of Oruijli. Hi« Lutic irnti«latiiih« fruUi tbe UrnL uro uiori' 
faithful and correcl ihau alrgaoU He waa a luao of a very discoa- 
taotod diapo«lti<in. and DM aftm in » MM* of nalaBotaoly. Habad 
aoaroely any f heud, and WM munt BUfMi iU WM fsod of attrologi- 
•bI WMulatioaa. * mmf Ml tllWoM mA triwhtlBM of Owek writara 
tb» feUowiog daaarw to to a wtta ixt, aDd mom «t thtm mra aUU of 
graat value, aa he made good u«« of maaufOripU : — 1, An editioo of 
fiio<>pboniB OreKoraa, with a Latin tratitlation and notes, folio, BaseL 
1563; 2, Aq abridged edition of .Suidws with » Lnliii translat oa, 
folio, Basel, IMl; 8, An edition of r>om,,i-tlii'r;r» Ae«clliue^ w ith, 
• Latin traoalatioD, the comiuFiitary <<f Oreeit acolia. v&iiuui 

readings aod notes, folio, Ba««), l.'iT.^: i, A vor; goud editiou uf all 
tba worka of liocratea, with a Latin tranaktioa aod note*, fulio, iiaael, 
1670. The Cilicioo of these thrae Attie onton in the beat among bia 
•ditiona of ancient antbora ; S, An adltioa of Zonarait witb a Latin 
tnutalatioB, fi>rwluali Iw caUaMdaTC WMWMilBti^ falMi^ Biwl, Uttj 
9, Tba an» editicm of mealM AoaatliMMb irilb ft LmIb t—ilrtBib 
Uta, Bmtt, lUJ. Ua abo wroU notaa on aafanl WMfa of Ci o wu > 
iririah kowaTor are not of much value, and soma original tmMam, 
■Hlh M ' Oia)a>*aa da Uau Artroloctoh' and several otben. 

WOLP, JOUANM CHKISTOi'U, a Immed Lotberan divine, iraa 
bora on the 21at of Frbroary 1(5311, at Wprni^rrvxJv, where hit father 
was eceler-ifLilii-al if.ijionnt> ndtut. In I'il.'.- tLo f.iaiily lemoved to 
Hambunt, where the father died three nioQtba af*.< r his arrival ; but 
young Wulf found a friend in Jobann Albeit Fabiicms, who r' L-civtul 
falm into bia house, allowed him the uw of bia exU'Daive library, aad 
111 an ^ Rvr h im great aaaiatanea in his studies. The young man availsd 
liioucit of th<!sa oppoctnnitiesk aad befova babad at ta ined hia twaatialli 



laratBty'of Buatatfahia upon HfllMli nd conjointly with Peter Zom 
b« drew op a list of the autbWi OHBlioaed in that oommeDtary. Tbia 
Hat it printed, with a few improvameata, in Fabriciiu'a ' Bibliotheca 
Onraa (voL i, pi 457-SOl). Subaequently be made a aimilar liat of 
antbors rcftrTod to io the Scholia on Apolloniua Khodiua. M hich is 
likewiae pnottd in Fivbnoiu* (vol. iv., p. 278-2a8). Hating oLiii jl J a 
aoholarslup, which enabled him to continue hi» ttudiea, he weuc ;ii 
1703 to the Univer>,Hy (>( itU'o\irrg. 

Ho look iua dfgree of M.A. the year after, and in 1700 ha began 
lecturing at WiUmberg on pMlMi|ihi<ial aobjacta» bat aa th* tfi^ 
iurbaoaaa than (iioaod by the llwedaa in nortbera Oermaay draw away 
' lliWlliilli Triilf lift TTlttsntnn In 1707. aad raUnaed to 
Ib 41m lania yaar he was appoinlad emnaler of the 
at Ftenabnrg, but ho employad the ytar 170^ io a jounej 
BoUand aod Koglaod, and spent the greater part of tiM tiino 
in exionining the librarira of ti>ns<i couotrica, cepeciaJly the Bodleian 
library. On bia ratum )•<-' m<i(Ti,<!<i his ofijco at Fll:u!■ljar^', «>iil n'.li-r 
having visited Denmark in 171U,aiid the Umveraity uf Co^ienbagon, he 
went to Wittenberg, where he again oommenoed the career of an 
academical teacher, aa profrssor extraordiuary in the philoeophical 
faculty. Ilia lectures Krrr fuTinirablj n-o i^ kMl. but a few yean after 
be accepted the oBtsr of the proleaaurahip of Uriental laoguagea at the 
gymnaajgm ot Hamburg, and iiaiag io«i ollir i n oB WH d io th» wetot 
■Up of ttw am iHUlailia, in olw oMriMd wlA II tho oitaa of 
piweiiarin «ko iKliliiJ, Ik 17M U «• MMiiAad OHlflt la the 
dnmhaTSl. OMhniM^Md teUObpaaituMll UidMlh,«a the 
»th orJu)y,17S». 

J. C Wolf was oaver married : bis onwearied studies and his love 
of booka, which be ■eenia to bare imbibed from Knhvidm, lefi no room 
for any other attiiL-lni.ont. lie bad collected au iinrii<^im>? tiuiiiU'r of 
Orimtal aud Kabbinical worka, both priiit<-cl and luauM^Lript, aod lii* 
libraj-y aiiiiiuiited to upwards of 110,0110 \ lilciiijc-, which in his will 
he bequeathed to the city of Hamburg-, where it lUii exuta. Wolf did 
for Jewish and Kabbiniual litrniiurt; what Fabriciua did for Oroek and 
Bo man titatatum, and bie worka on tboaa tubjeota are still indispen- 
mMo to Ihoaa who ato^r *^ '"■■•'^ Uumtan. U» pitedpal : 
«oifa Ib this deparimoBt ■(•— I, 'BMiUothaaa Habwdwy rfro aotitia ' 
tarn auetorum Uebr»oniB et^oaeaaqjao ■totii, taa oeriptomm, qun 
tal Habraioe prlmum ezarnta val ob alSi ooavam aant,' Hamburg, 
4 vola. 4to, 1716-83. A luppkment to this importaot work was 
pabli«bcd by H. F. Kocbrr, uixlcr tlie title ' Nova BibUothaao Ha- 
bralca.' Jena, 2 Tola, iu>, 17HS an i 178<. 9, ' Hi^toria Lczioorum 
Hebraiciinim,' Wittrobrrg, e%.i, KM >. B- ti 'r< tl ev ho wrote vtveral 
trev»tifea <ni Hrbrffw, on t!m bi^lory of thn Ma:r.i;h< r:;(*, Rod on the uae 
ofthi' ll'ib iDii: 1^ litf-ralijr'\ ilo al-u tran'-l il<.d Lardri'T B ' <Jr" dibi.itj ' 
into Latiu. Ilia iiierita as a claattcal scholar are not much inferior to 
bis merits aa a rabbinical scholar. The following list contains his 
BMs* important works eonnae t ed with olswieal litaratuie, aod his 
of^ancMBt aiittg^ yniwiiiil^ apirtoM^ j|a^»wwM» 



(trNsadk«a)p«rtim 
■ StT.v«b n. 



9vo. 1710; 1, 'OHIgaak FhUoaophumena,' Hamborg. Svo, 1706: % 
' Libi-itiu EpittoUs,' with notee aod a Latin traoslatioo, Amstardam, 
fol. 173S. This is still the best edition of the Letters of Libaoioa, and 
cootaine about one hundred letters which are not in any prsvioua 
edition, and which Wolf had before edited aeparately. 4, ' Aneedoto 
Oru^ca sacra et profane, ex oodicibos menu eiaraUa nunc primusB 
in luoem edita, versione Latina dooata et notis illustrata,' Uamhur^ 
4 Tola. 8vo, 17-2S and 17-3. 

(Seelen. Ovsuiai'atte Vita «t SerifH» J. C. WuljU ; Hollar, Oaf 
tvM MmIb/ <Mm% Jtm ktmim OM rtm M a ngm * Bnumitmlm, 
1796. 4ko.) 

WOLFi; RRT. OBAfttm^ «m tea «l TMHImm tba 14Ui of 
Daaember, 17n. aad «M tho yovagoU aoa oT ThaoMd WoUh. Keq. 

of BlaokbalL in the eoonty of Kildare (of the aame family wllb Qaaml 
Wolfe). Tbe death of bis father while Cuarica waa atill a «Uld OOOO- 
siooed the removal of the family to England. After being at saveral 
(chcxilj he was finally saot to Wiocbcater college^ where under Mr. 
liiijhaniR. , he diatingniabed bimaelf by bia rapid ptoereaa iu classical 
kiiuwlixljjio auJ i'»jM-i Lilly by tbe talent he sbowod fur Urr«ik and Latiu 
veraitication. In liOi) he ciitore-! the uoivertity of iJublin, whiiro at 
the oaual period ha obtained a » li < <,r<:.ip, aad beL-ame a very active 
ooUaga tutor. Most of hia poems, hia biographer telle us were 
wMmtMiam mj i t iil a i ri o d^ darit hia ahodo io oollaga. Ho 
took liiid«|i«o«rBlSLia UH Md MMm^Aar oonaiaaaad tbo task of 
reading for a fcUow^p; bat althoogh he is asid to kata ailaead a 
daeidad genius for matbeoMtics, his habits of ata^J vm alaajn 
impolaive aad desultory, and he eoon flagged in this atumpt A dis- 
sppointment in love wbieb he mat wiui at last determiniad him, in 
1S17, to give it up altogether; tbe inoome of the ecbolar>bip would 
have eoabled him to many the lady to whom ha was attached ; " but, 
uobappily," aays his biographer, " tba atatute which renderwi marriage 
iDcninpatihl*! with that houourable atitiou had been 3at«Iy r»«vived." 
It ia elated however that this ciroumataQoe hml no iu!Iiieu<:o in det«r- 
uiniog the ohoice of hia profeaaioD ; that the iirvraihn^ tetidencj of 
Ua mind ikad always bom toarards the mloiatry. Accordiogly, be took 
hOfcgdmmin 1817, wri <— arliately eotatad opaatliidMha «( «h8 
oanufof BalMogiattoooBBtyof Tyrone, ftoa wlilah boiratar la 
the coarse of a law waelm be ramovad to tba axteoain |Mrtah of 
Doaoagbmore, wbera bo ofllotetod in tba sama eapadty. Hera WoU<» 
devoted himself with activity and seal to hia spiritual ealliog, aad 
aooQ sequirad in an extraordinary dograa the attaobcDent of bia 
pariahiooera of all denominations. But bis azertiona, and, still mora 
I>e:hapa than bia atlentu.iu to lliv walfsra of others, hia cgULt (.f bis 
owu health and oomfurt, «[«-idily be^an to we«r him down; a con. 
aumptive tcndeooy in Itis c<>o<tiiution, of which some sjmptoma ha<l 
appeared while he wsa at ooUeg*-, was oonfirmed ; a burriod joiiroey 
wltiah Im mads to Seotland in May 1631 (in the eouree of whioh ba 
■peko at a pobifa maafing Ikald in Sdioboigh to rsaaivo a daputatiee 
IWhu tba Irish IM Saoia^X hm«hft Ua atoMy nddwiv to a 
height; aad iaatdkMly aftw Ua mImb kamo lia aa* ok%ad to 
laavoUapailiboadpkwaUnaclf aadw medlml tiialawBt at Dnblin. 
Tbere for a short time be oootinoed to pnaok oooaaieaally witb Us 
usual energy; but he fradually got worse; aa miater approadied it 
WIL1 ihuii^hi udviaabln that ho thuuld go to the south of France, bnt 
after being twice drivm t>ai:k to tiolyhirad he gave up the attempt, 
and fixed himaelf near Exrt^r; on the return of aummer be came 
back to Dtibfin ; in A muat he made a voyage to Bordeaux i in 
November, ^ rctiiaintng hope, be removed to the shelter of the 
Cove of Cork , and there ba axpirad on tbe morning of the Slat of 
Mramr IS^StinthoMmaMaamHaftoifUatkir^-aaeaadyaar. 

Hialitatary eomposlliOBO mn aatlaalad and pobliabad ia 183S hf 
Ills friend tho Bev. John A. Boaiell, MJk., arebdaaoae of Clogliar, 
under the UUa of 'Bemafaia of tko kta Kev. Charlea WoU< 
Curate of Dooongfamore, Disaaas of AwoMgb.' l!^m this tmall volum^ 
wliich has bean very popular, and pamad tbrougb many edition*^ tba 
above tacts have b«en taken. An intetvstiog sketch of Wolfe's history 
is also given in a l^mo volume entitled 'College ItecoUecUona,' 
pobliahed at London in the aame year with Arvbdeacon Hasaell's 
work, but we believe some months before it. The ■ Itemaiaa' (filling 
36S pp.) oonsiat principally of Fifteen Sermona, au appendix of mis> 
oellsoeous thoughts aiid other fragmenta, and some javanile poam^ 

the Mamoir, whiob, 
Wailk'a Ulaniy 

BBiiii«rairjr«ki 

Moore,' whioh ba oompotad in 1817, on laadiag Boothey's proao 
narrative in the * Edinburgh Annual Begi«tir/and wUeb first appeared 
soon sfter witb his initials, thongh without bis knowledge, la tkO 
' Mewry Telograpb.' from which it was iamodiately copied into tka 
London paper% and from them into those of Dublin. The poem, 
which in the pstbOM cf a im' Is simplicity liaa rarely Iwn sirpaej-^d, 
dr«w much attention froiu iUl^ first; but it.t amhurahip r«iiJc>uicd 
noknown, except to » am dl nn li- of Wulfe'e frirud^ < r uiocintra, 
until the question came to tj« publicly discusacd io consvqu.nce of a 
high encomium stated in Captain MsdwlB'a'Goavaraataona of Byron' 
(uubliahedin 1824), to have been paaaid Bjpaail by liislonlsliip. Tho 
Ikaa wereattribotadto^ ' 
«ir kavu^rodooid 



oeiiBaeoue uiougnia ann outer iragmenia, ana som 

some Uttet% aad oUier oonpoeitiona iosatted in thi 
inclodlBff MaMb oosapfco Biaij|r kalf Ika tcIbm 
repntaHoaiwtioa bit ftnoiB odo oalHIid'fka ] 
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i^fTi pfr 'ntcd in; a: 
in ■ J, '1- i)'Ht«-d l>y Ari 
A 1( tter (ivm Mr. Woifc 

ado ia prearrrril iu tbn Kojal Iriali Acadamy, mA tha 



uubt^ whii:b they may Lave raiwd were 
iiiiu ;Iii,.»i.U'8 voliiiiip aboTB roffrrod to, 
ft Irieiiii (Mr. J. lajlor) conUmtDg lb* 



aifen in the ' Prostudiug* of tk* Ko**! bUh iMM' iv 1S44. 
TIni* m* mm Km oC WtUitt wiCMm to tlw popdair Ubk ait 
•Oiwwdtt*%* vMkia tMrUadM UMb uteior in auM to tiioM 

go Uw bWill of MMMk 

WOIiESk 7A]U| bora ak WMtarlism in Kent, on the 2nd of 
jMiuary 172c!, the ;ouncer of two buui, th>? elder uf wlmm <Ui'(! in his 
infitucy. ilia fathi-r, Edward Woll'o, an oiBccr in tho linti li i:a)y. 
Who had Mmd with dittinctiaB nadir XullMnougii, wm made a 
inaJorfiiMna to 1T4C^ and IkHlwrt aiMrt to mT} M to 

A iMiii;iii-.-;im wsa o'.jtuizi.:! I'or .r.\nii:« at an early age. He wa» 
w»f\a a necoud .itutcuacit in lha rev;imeot of Marinea, of wbluh bis 
father waa coIomI, ia Voramber 1741 ; aniicii in CoIomI Dwnmtn 
ngimcnt in Maroh 174t, asd Uaakaaaa* and adjatanl at th* mow 
ngiaMntin Joly 174S: and oaptaio in Bin«ns ragunrnt in Joo« 1744. 
B« «M praaant attba baltl* oC Dattikgrn in 174S. and cf Fonunoy in 
1745. He alio appaan to hare aerTsd in the afimir of Falkirk, Jan. 17, 
I'ii, when the royal troopa under U«wl<^y wvrv de'aatad by the 
Preteudcr's force*; and he gprveit ag IlnHlcys nidi Jc^cnmp in the 
tattle of Cuiiodeo. He waa aleo prituu" ;it tur imttii- i t' LnIrM", in 
1747, where he had the paod ii r'ur.o to dLaiioKui'-h h.msrif i>y bi« 
jfrin«ii<Bof u.iud at a critical juL tur.', arid wbrie lio waa wounded. 
Tlie treaty ol' Aijtda-ChapeUe restored ptaco to Karope in tbu courM 
or the next year; but Wolfe (who waa appointed major in Lord OeorKO 
Sookviilea rcfii'Mi't in January 1748-48^ UeuicnanVcoloaBl in Haroh 
lUt-W. mad mtkmd in Oatober 1767, aad teanitoad to tito a a la M ldy 
fiT tlia ertb i^tomt to Afdl ITM) bad fimnd maaM to ka«p din Mm 
foTOBlmbla topraaainn be had made on tba minda of hia auperior 
offiowa fa aaaon by the skill aod atteotion which he evinced in the 
brkaome routine dutica of traiciog and prcsetviug diKii^iline. Tho 
pradaion with which the aix liritiah battaliuna of iufantry performed 
Uit'ir cTolutioni on the fiuld of Miuilea |17:10, and the tlrnincM with 
wi^icli kept their proui.ii when < xi u-tii m ruiiMitni.M.ci- uf ijuui 

Ofuiga Sackfille'e dilatoi im s« iu luiaiiii^r up tim i ,ii airy, wero .13 ii 
great meHauru attributf 1 t j .I n t'xeit:iiii.'> .jf WulTo duiiii^ the jHace. 

iio»tilitiu i»conunenc«d between t'lauce atnl Great Urituiu iu 176i>, 
and ia 1767 Wolfa waa appointed 4)itaiter-nMa(argeBfral to th« foraaa, 
■adar Sir John Uoidanal, intanded to attack ttocbefork Wlitl* tba 
nilitary and naval oanaiMdan of that naoaaagad axpaditioo wan 
mating tima ia idia «ott t« wa r»y, Walfc landed ooa nigbi and advaaead 
too tttllra into the cooatry. Uia report of tho abaence of any obatadea 
to adncaitt« and hie urfrent recommcndatiooa that it aboula bo made, 
a* well aa bU offer to take th<? pl.-vce himtrU if three abip« aii<l 
men were placed at bis iii-|i^'Eai, mctv di-n^Mrdvd ; but thty b' laruc 
knowu to i'itt, and uvro ti c iujllu rcuuQ oi bis afterwards seitctiug 
Wiilfe to CQCUujiiuil iu CiUiaJii. 

Ill \^'uil'e waa a«ot, with tho rank of brij^adicr general, ou tho 
expedition a^aiuat Cape Breton, in which Boacawen oommanded the 
aca and Amharat the land forcaa. Tiie brunt of th« French fire in 
badiaf bifaM UtridNov waa bocaa kv UMM<UniiMHdw W 
tka atliMk* by tin amtraaad right di^akwa Was >">*• Mate to dti- 
fcraat tba enemy. The after opiei-atiuua of the siege were alao In a great 
Keaaure conducted by Wolfe; and it wag au honourable trait iu the 
oliaiactrrof Anihont that in hia dei^'atchaa he allowed hi* brigadier 
tbo iull ciedit of bia actions. The landing waa eflectcd 00 the bth of 
June ; LnuiiVwurg s ui rruiitr- d on the iCtli of July. Wolfe soon after- 
wards, liy I'llls dctin, tet iri e i to KuitllUtd. 

In IV.'i' »u i'X[>' dr loij u i,» hivd out ii(raiii«t Qtietjec by Pitt, who 
liml ri>ol\od to di ; t r. « t Iil j i en l1i .w;. hI ii. iim d". i.-iiimrt ii:. t irttlo- 
tueula in America. The couiuiaud of the n.'a iutc<:a was intruitted to 
Satufedarai tba oamnaad aC toa land foicta (80UO nieo, iududiog pro- 
TiDcUa) to WaUi wba waa atiatad majur-geoeral. Wolfe waa one of 
the youngest gananla wbo liad oTar bean appoiatad to •» tamoctaHt* 
eoiumaud. Butntl|Whor«t{ardedth«BUoeMWiliMaaof lhaifltari«aa 
expeUitiun as a matter of tha nttuoat important, boldly set aside the 
clailus uf acnionty, and selected for the cormnaQd ll<e ulllccT whom be 
lelicvcd to buof all tbo moat fitted. Lorii Midiou ntlatea a curious aneo- 
d^^Le ciiu:i(ctcd with hia ap^.'Ointmeut whivh, an he obt«rTes, "aflurd* 
a Bt:ii.itiu- proof how much a fault of ujaii:.t'r may obscure and dis- 
pairt^L' Li.:b uxitclieuto of mind." .... "After Wult'en u)>]iuiiitLueut, 
and on the ciay preceding bis embarkation to America, i'ltt^ disauous 
of givinK bis hist verbal instructions, invited him to dinner, — Lord 
Temple beiti( the only other guest. Aa the evening advanced, WoUe, 
beated pohapa bf Ua mm m^riat tiMN«bta aad «ha uiiOBlad 
society of slatsaaini, brake foHb »to a atraia of gaiiaaadi and 
bravada He drew l is sword— he m;<pt>d the table with ii— ba 
flourishod it ruuml the rooni— he Ulkcil of tl^e lolgbty thiaga wbish 
ew<ird was tu achieve. The two miuisttra >at aghaat at aa 
iti'.,u I'M uijiisual fiuiu any man of real sense and realapirit; and 



that 

exl.i'i 



whru at la-t W.. Ifc b.id talica his leave, snd his carriage was liaard to 
nil from tUf (-oor, I'ict teemed for the muiucnt shaken in the high 
opinion which bis deliberate judjitnent had fort;ie<l of Wulfe ; he lifted 
m bia net and arms, and exoUimed to Lord Temple, 'G 1 w ! 
Oiat T dwold have eutnuted the fate of the country and of tho 



adminiatratioQ to aueh hands I ' " This story was told hy Lord Temple 
himself to a near relative, the Ki^bt Hoo. Thomas Qrenville. It 
ooD&rina, as Liord Mabou veiy truly retuarfca, " Wolfe'a own avowal 
ttofehatoMaakaiaa to adfaatata la tba common oacnmoaaa of lift^ 
•ad abom bow ibyaiai lOtf at nrtrirvala nab, as it wara. for refnge, 
into the oppeaito oattecae." The embarkation arrived at tlie lalo tt 
Oileana oo the 27th of June, and Wolfe at oooe set aboat «ea> 
atructing battariaa at the points of Lev is anii the Isle of Orloans 
whence hia artillery eould play upon Quebec. In Augxist Wolfe 
iasuvd n proelamatiou to the Oinadiin pra«ant«. infomiins; thetu thtt 
h[H iuT'^^-i w>.'i \' Q:iitf<:M ol the nvri", \\ a j ' :j i rlu 1 iiniiy, iii'-drr 
Qonoral Amherat, tlii(ii'.c:ii-d their cuiKi-.rv fr-iui the interior; cilliDg 
upon them to otaervo .1 i-tr.ct neutrality '^ur.ac; the struggle between 
the French and XCngliah crowna, and promiamg to protect them in 
their poeses&ioas a..d the exerciao of tlioir religion. Montcalm bsd 
concentrated all the forcea ha oould miaa in tba province in Quebec 
vhiflh he bad fortified in a luMlariy ■■miir Tbo Baatha af Ji^ 
and Aoguat weraapentin lepaatadaaMaaarfidaMiaptotode^tta 
Frenoli from their adrautsgeoua poat at tiia moalb W tiM MtOtoMa 
ranci. On the iii|{bt between the IStb sod 1Mb of Btfttomber Walfc 
landed his troops— reduced by si ek aaas and \omn, and by the new<aity 
of leaving bebiikd a force Sttfflciant to defrnd Point l.t-via nud the lale 
<'f Orleans, to S''tOO men— imniedi itelv above Qntbir, -inil, farourr.! 
'.ly tlic r-iElit, ascended tho bisN whi 'll cmiinimid that rity frnm the 
yfe.ft MniiLralm. when lie loir:ini| that tho liuRhah were iii poa>>c«>ioa 
i>r til' R )u i^NtK, anw lU nu'o ti n', nothinj; but a battle could aave tba 
town, uiid took hia mraaurca accordmgiy. l iie batUa waa atrrnuoualy 
omteited, but the French at length gave way. Montcalm and Wolfe 
Ml ia tlia aatico, and their seoonda ia command wcrw both dancer- 
ooalir vwMdad, Md abltoad tolaato thafialdbatotatbaAtoof tba 
d^ IMB dacdad. n«n «ba apot to wUah babad bean eaae^nd, 
Wolfii "from timm to time liftad hia bead togaae on the fieli of batdk^ 
till he found bis eyraight begin to fall. Then for some moauota ba 
l*y motionlcas, with no other sign of life than hoavy breathing or a 
stifled groan. All at once an otiiccr wbo stood by exclaimed. ' Seev 
how they run I' ' Who run V cried Wolfe, eagerly rajainj; hinnrlf 00 
hn lII ovv. 'The enemy,' answered the oflicer ; ' Kiey jkIvi- w-iy iu all 
liricious.' ' I hen God bo piaiaed '.' nd i Wolfe, after a short jia ir ; 
'1 ril l I ilie hap: y.' — Tuae were bia last wori Is ; he again fell t uk:, 
and, turuioK on b.s aide, as if by a sharp convulaioD, expired, lix- 
bat tldrl^-tfaMa yeaia of age, when thna— the Natsou of the amay -he 
died asidat tba tidiat)a of tba victonr be bad achieved." The Manuals 
d» MoataalM " waaatwk by a ■iw ii t . hatt whltotamaUj aadi a »o» 
tag to raUy bii aaa Ha wia aaRbdbaAtatotkaallj, vbaro te 
expired next day. When told that bit end waa appModkio^, ha 
answered, in a spirit worthy the antagunistof Wrift^ *8o much the 
better; I shall not live then to ae« the sumnder of Quebec.'" 
i.Mahon). The irench loiit in th>^ rngnyenieut 1600 men; the Englii-h 
ouu. tivo dnya after the ak:tion t^'ntsboc siirrendered, and CaJisda waa 
lost to I' l iiliCe 

The fea'.ure of Wolfe's chnractt r mobt dwelt upon by hU coutempo- 
rariea waa his ardent and fcarie-a spirit of <nter,>nae. Ilia tliorounh 
knowledge of his profeetion, and skill as a diaciplinariao, however, tka 
paiua he took to Martatotbaia^atota of atlaits at BoeiMfon, and 
tl^e argumeots by wfelab ba aopportad tlta proposal af a daaoantu and, 
above all, bit latter a ddr aaaad to the prime minister from liis haad* 
foartaia at Ma atmu taaai, on tlta 2nd of Soptaoiber, aliaw tbi^ tbia 
quality waa ecmbined with an ofaaamat and aaUh 
prise waa with WoUe tho nanHof pattel afed 
knowledge of hia position. 

The death of Wolfe made a deep itnpresaioo iti liii^:l:tiid. Tiie most 
touching iu»t»nce ia nii'ctioned by Burke " A llttie cirt uinataQoe 
wa» !aiii< ii it ut Oiat t.me. aud it de*erves to lie racorded, a-* i: showa 
a finour»« of accitimcnt and a justnefis of thinking in the lower kind 
of p«ople that is rarely met with, eveu among [wrsuns of rdur^iuon. 
The mother of Qeoaial Wolfe was an object utaritod out for pity I 



The ^^J"** utaritod out for P*^}^^ 

^pandiar aflUetioa, wbo had axpaitaMBdlSodSSSSilt^^ 

domestic character, whilst the world admired the aeoempUdaed ofBott 



domestic cfasracter, whilst the world admired the aeoempUdaed of 
Within a few mootbs she had loat her husband ; she now lost bis aaa 
—her only child. The populace of the village where she lived unani- 
moiialy a;;recd to admit no illnmiuotions or 6reworks, or any other 
sign of rejoicint^ whataoever in-ar hi»r liiniiie, leat liiej •hoold !ie«ni, hy 
an ill-timed tn\ uj]>h, to mnui^ ovt r lier ^;rit-t. i'tn-re wa« a ):iatiieKS in 
this, and whoever i^nown thu peuplo ItnawA th.-it ttt,-y turtle i»niaU 
sactitice on this oC''..-n.n." Th.> ri'iuiuu.i .d \\\>lf.' wi-m lirougli; to 
England and interred at Ureenwich. A mmiumont wua erected to his 
to 17M by the gentlemen of his naUvo patitb. A pubtic 
' fa Watninater Abbey »aa voted by tbo Hoata of Com- 
fa 1769, and opeoed to the pabUato 177b; aaMiUo atatuo waa 
votsd by the Aaaembly of MasaadiuaiMiL A edfaaia aaift* tba niot 
where Wolfe received his death wound; and recently an obtlilk 60 Mat 
hit;h has been erected in a oouspicuous position in tha gOTtmiatnb 
grounds at Quabta ovadmkioK tbaaito of tba battle ba«iK on ana «C 
it, face^ msocibad «ho MM tt WoUi ood ooi Ibo oStT that «< 
Montcalm. 

r.ir.-o ia still no gi' i i ii « of Wolfe, nor baa hia CorreapaodctM^ 
which is known to eisit, been givea to tba wodd. It woald bO 
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insiractiTa to the militery m»n, for hi* duurmoUr m • aoldier wu 
alioMt perfect, though lUe tield id which his ttlraU war* devetopad 
a luuTOW oor. The ta>k w»a und«TU)ien by Southej, »!ui »ll«r- 
Wardi b; Uli i^, but relmqusnh ■d hy b^tli fi'uiii ijijei;il.M ne i liitlkul'.ii'i 
which intarveiied. In the tlmd volume of ' UiMguw, rant had IV.-Mfnt,' 
publwhad ftl ..liHj;' w in l - 'i, me [ riut«d tliutten UtUsr* I'V Wnife 
(«om« of Kliicti ft[>|,x'»red in a le*a cam|>Ieto futm in ' Xait's Mngnuae' 
for 1849). The; are of a Tary iut«nMt;ng obaraatar, and anaooon- 

Saniad bj » brief mainour, ia which MV*nl imw CmU an tUted. 
IwbiiCnwrtiaaiwMotiiigWoUi OBfDtd vwl th«nnilt«f 
riH iiliHad t* ttM Mwor of the aMBMlr jvil aitflioMiQ will ba 
In ' Kotea and Qu«ri««,' ToU. it. to kii. louUisiTe. 

'WOLFF, EUIL, an amioeot Oarman tealptor, waa bem in Berlin 
about ISUO. Uo atudird under Rudolf Sehadow, in tlie Art Academy 
ot tLat eitji where he gniueU the prise in 1821 fur a rolloTo of 
' David pUjinii on the llarp before Satil.' He tbi>u procc<M]<'d to 
liotna, whvr« be for soma tjmo itudied uudrr ThurwnldarD. Having 
fixed on Ilomf aa Lis pcruiaiirtit r'sidoiKc, he r oLiru' ■! tli'.iLjriitly 
Occupicl lu tj.e ijij ft 1 ■,;r8iiit of Lis irt, ti:.d iri ; ] iironai;e 
amoni; forei|;ueTi as well as hit countrymeo, and graduiul^' orliiag 
bia way to a fimm MNOI 4te MUag MtWa «( th» Jtanan capiuL 
A Iat;ge part of hia attaatioa hM bMft to daMMI tabjecta, into 
tbo ipirii of whiab hia thorough atodj of antique art baa qualilied him 
to antar. and which ha renders with purity of form, and elevation of 
style. Ilia reli^ioua pieova are alio much admired; andhahaaozo- 
ouUd more homely tubjeets with much eueoest, of wbioh bia ' Garman 
Uaiden with a Lamb' ia a bappy eiample. Among his classic worki 
may be mentioned hia relievi ot ' S'.'.'ie*,' and 'Cliirity;' and hu 
•lataea of ' Hrrculea,' ' Pro:ijttbcur, 'iiiana,' ' l'»ndon,' and ' Mi L^a- 
j;i"!r;' h\» grnij; » i>f ' AcUillea and Tbetia,' 'TeispLuJ auclili il l)y a 
Hitid,' tl-« ■ of Tatraclui,' ' Amazona,' ' Victory oarrating to a 

j'outb tlin deed.t of lier>«s' '.Vc. Uf a difTirrent order are bia Ufe-aised 
group, 'Jephtba and hi* Daughter,' and his popul*r aUtaette of 
• Wiat«.' WoUr a^afi ■awidantMa np<rtMieD « a partnil aeulp- 
tut; balaaaia«Blad MilBof lliaaoHlptonThorwiUNBiadaalMdow; 
of Mtbuhr; Wlaekelfnann; Angelo Mai; Paleabrins, *e. lalBIl ho 
whan he was co[umi«tioned by her im«aty ia esaaoto 
I of the Queeo and Prinee Albert (the lattrr in 
I eoatoiD*), a bust of the Frincraa Royal, fto. Caata of aavcial 
of Wo)ff*a atatuaa are in the Crjtt.il Pjlaoo at Sydenham. Ho is a 
inomber of the Academj cf ArlH iit Ikirlin. 

WULFF, JOUANN CliKL^TlAN VON. a celebrated Gcnaan 
macbein uticun aud philosopher, waa born at lirc^liiu. Januury 
167^, and at an eariy age showed a taite for the acquiucion of know- 
lodge, llii father, who was a brawrr, atron^^ly encouraged in him this 
dispoaitioa ; be becama his first precaptor, anid having inatrnated him 

aSTorded. The youth there atudied diligently the philosophy of tho 
age, and be acquired aucfa a facility in the practice of disputing, that 
be ia Raid to lukTo l>«<»>iao tho rival of bin tutora; but t^rVim liu wat 
twenty years of a^je, Lavini; oLitMiiO'i i:.£'>>ru)atinn of il r rwvolrr .uti 
Wbicli tbo writ'ti^B of I irfcatU'S had l>c,,'iin to jirodticn iu the nfiiouls, 
he wu* a tniti d iij- n tr'.iij; dijiire Ii-cuimb ftci|i> lii it^d miib tlu-tn. 
Tbe result of Lix applicatiun to the Cart««iao pbiiosopiiy wiu a deti-r- 
niination to ctillivate iiisttiomattoai toiriioe for tbe j]iir|>o«c of fouudiiig 
on its priociplca a ayatem of moupbyaica. With this ok^eot m viow 
be pasiad tbnrogb a ooaioa of matbematiMi th* nilmilty «f 
■ndboallarwaitdavaiit to Laipaig, whan k* Hildid4oiiBgfmoor 
ftiiiryaaia. Hartk In 1701^ h» Mgaa todaliwr loetnrM ; and in the 
nma yaar ho paUUad two tiMl% oao aatHlad ' De Kotia DontAtU,' 
and the other *I)e AlgorithinoIoilniUsimali Difierantiali.' Theability 
displayed in theee diaeertationi procured for Wolff the sateem and 
fritiidibip of the learned mpn of bis country ; he becamn iutimate 
with Tpci-iniSiaiiftu aud I^i'ibuilz. and tiy tbeni h" wiis eaconrjged in 
his view* of givioK to Uermauy a nationil pbihi-op:iy ^^Llch might 
rcplao* that uf Arintotlc a* then undrratood. nt tint iiiiccdfi t; 
enter the church a* a profeaaion, but be waa bnally ioduocd to t>e«k 
an appoititiucut iu fulfilling the duties of which bo might ooniinually 
advaoee hi* knowledga of tba acMooaa. Ha became therefore a can- 
dliatote*pHlMni'a «hai^ taA m ItVI h» waa amtatoAtoijiii* 
hrtartliB fc pnn ■■<! iiili7ff matliiiiiaflna fathiTTntTtnltj if naMi 
It wm wbde bo hold this pmt that he wrote his tract entitled * De 
Mothodo llathainalMa,' and bia ' Elements Matheeeoa Univaraa,' of 
which last work an enlanged edition waa pnbliihed at Geneva between 
the yean 1783 and 1741, in fivo Toluraae, 4to. The first Tolume oon- 
tftiim tbe foUowinof aubjoeta ' (^omnientatio da Methodo Mathe- 
i:iatiiji, AritliiiHiu. a; Uoumetria ; TrigouometriA plana ot aphsrica : ' 
tbo «fC<Jiid. ' iUciiaiUL-a cum St:itua; llydr.atatica, Ac.:' the third, 
'Optica; P«r»pec".iva aU|ue Aalri'iiun.iii . ' the fo .rth, ■ G(o;;r.^iilii n ; 
Ohrooologia; Uooutooioa; Pyrbtrcboiii at Arctuiectuia ; ' and tbe 
fifth, * Oonatentatio de Pneeipuis Seriplia Uatbeaatici^ ecu He alao 
Mhliabtd at Lolpsig and Frankfort, in 17S8» ' lUmlaa fiinvnni atque 
Tamnatinm lam nalnaaUaa qaam ariificiahuBi M*«nm Lapwithmia 
■iiwii III Ilia vulgajrliun, tc' Being mada • sMnbav of tbo Pbiloao- 
pbical Society at Leipzig, ha wrote eeveral nemwrs relating to mathe- 
Biatios and piiyaies, which were inierted in the 'AcU Eruditornm,' 
and ia 1710 bo vaa alaatad a Mlow o( Ibo Bofal Socio^ oC Londoa. 



But the life of Wolff waa almoat wholly devoted to >h« atoilyof 
metaphyaical and moral philoaophy; and betweeu thu ymra ITlfl 
and 1723 he wrota his 'Thoai;hls on tbn Pon-ere cf itni Uuman 
Miad ; on tbe Vkhv and the Univctsa; on tbo Uperatijua of Nature; 
on the S.'arch fifter Haiipinrta ; ' ainl, a< n k'tutI tn tbe last, 'Thonglite 
ou Si/L-ii Lv I'* a ijiiMin ui .ul.autiiig Uumii:i i l;i|iiiiiie*ri.' These Works 
were publubed tt<'|«ruitdy in tho Utrtnau laD|;usge, a mediom tiil 
tbea unemi^oyed in trvatiog such sobjeotsk At a later period ha pnb> 
Usbed in the same laoguaga a Dictionary of Hatbamatka. 

While thaa enipl«|M, and while his talenu wm pneicring for htm 
iovitationa to occupy tha daiia of pliUoaophy at VlMlBborg, Leiptig^ 
and tit. Peteraburg, a seriotts oppaaitton to Ua penon and m' ' 
began to manifest ikiclf in tho tmivenity of whteh bo waa ao 4 
guinbed a tnemli«r. Tbis i« supposed to have arisen from 
iiitri(;tir« uf tbo theological profeiaors, one of whom conceived k 
violent dis'.ilio to WolU'b cause tbe kit.r, who held tbo post of dean 
of iliu fnculiy <.l tbfoivvy, dn-limn-; tu reci iva hit rua un tbi' grounrf 
of iuriipiicity, i.iid .v|ipoii)ti''l l iiuturni.-. ■ of b>» own pupib", to 1)0 
bin aMi*t>ut. In f'm h :r . ii nut u.cr i .•nnj u of a^cusatiou art* not 
long wanting^ and Wolli waa charge<.l with cudravvuriog to aubvrrt tba 
proofa of thft MiHiinaa «f tba i>eity, and to disturb tha religious 
beUtf ofthoatndanla ia fha tfnitMnity. while hi* matephyaioal prin- 
eiplee were rioiently eritidaad hf fitahiw ia a woifc whleh ««a Mib> 
liahed at Jena. It happened alao thai W«Ml la «ao of Ua laolUM^ 
bad apoken highly in favour of tha nMcal ptoca p ti of OoDfU«iii% 
which had then recently boen mada knows to tba paopio of Ruropa 
tbrmigh tbo rcreircboa of tbe Jauit mjaeionarie* in theEaat; and 
thia appro ueticn li[ thu doL-triiies of a heathen philoeopher was eOB- 
►iilcrcd na a crime, though Wi lrl" w»ji »o ftir from bein^ aware of giviog 
esuto ij{ oflVnoe, that, at he »';it in hn loiior to ;iio niii.i,ier at 
Ikrlin, he intended ts pubbsb tins di«coui»oa6 Home wish the couiwnt 
of the luqulaition. Tbe King of Pnuaia, l>ciiig inntig .ted by aonin of 
tbe miUtary autharities, who reprcocntexl that tbe sentiments of Wolff 
mi|^ b aaB TO daapwaa to the state by holding out totliaaoUisflB 
an enoM tar ^asartioa, anddaiJy deprived tha professor of hi* appoint 
mant,and issued an order that he should quit the kingdan a twa 
days. Wo:ffaccortlingly, Norembcr 9, 1738, left HalJa aadwantto 
rnide at Cassel, where be wa^ kit^dly receivad by the landgrave, who 
conferred on him the title u!' contn-.l or, and appointed him prufe-aor 
of matbomatics and phila(u|iby ut Marburg, jlcro he reaided atxiut 
eigbtc-en ycur#, and during that time bo jm I. d bia metaplimiral 
work*. Tiie firat and greatMl of thoo is tatitle i ' Piiiloaophia Katio- 
nalid, aive Lov;i>.« uintbodo ecirutificA purtrxctnt-i,' 4to, 1728. The 
others are, ' I'ayobologia £mpln(^.v&o,' tto, 1728; 'Pbilosophia primn, 
aive Ontologia, Ac,' 4to, 17Su ; ■ Comnolagia gnanlia,' 4to, 1781; 
'Psychologia BatioiiaHs,' 4to, 17^4; • Thao&gia MatanOia,' 4t«. 1787 : 
*Pbib>aapbia IVaetlca UaiMnali*,' 4teb ITSS-M; and 'MUoaMhia 
t{onli^ii*aBthito,'4tavl9n. * 

Aujidat tbeee luboora VoUPlMBd tiaM to tnite in Hef<>n«aaf hfa 
doctrines, aud by degraaa tha violaaoa of bia anta nui.xa begia to 
abate. Amoug them tbere were many who disapproved of tbe stron; 
niroaurea which had bk.-en adopted agaiuat bim, nod tliere were some 
who de»ired sis return in thf hopi- of promoting a revival of rnela- 
pbysical e:ii:;ci> in i'r.:;-^i 1. I'l rid the Uroat, whi-n be aaceii imI 
the tbrono, appoiuted coiniiii-auiiuns to rxamioe Woltfa wntinus and 
ioquire into theoauae of bis banbtliiupnt, and the repot t Iwiog favour- 
able, he waa ia 1733 invitad back to Ualle; tbe iuviutiou was repeated 
tiaJiiUiftinwJ»hBt it was net (iU 17tl that it waa aaoaptad. 
WaUr had boiD^ la 17S5, appoiatad aa honorary professor of tha 
Acadamf of St. Fetersburg; sad in 1733 he was cUetod a memlMr 
of tha Aeadduia dee Sdencio* at Paris. 

On hia return to Hallo he wasmadaprisy-eouceillor.Tiee chmrenor, 
and profeasor of int«rastional law; the king afterwards made him 
Chsncellor of the Univrralty. and by tho elector of Havaria the di.;- 
nity ofa Itaron of the Empire waa coLlLrr-'d upon him. It is said 
boncTcr that WoifTbad tbe mortidcatii>n to perc«ivo that bia lectttn'S 
w^T.' i.ot w. .1 ntK uded; sithcr sgo boil diuuuisbed bia powers, or, as 
ii Bup;>o<«d, bi« numerous writing* being in tbe hands of ait the 
German studaota, his oral inslraatioas ware no longer necessary. 
Baiog attacked by gout in tbo atonaob, ba diad, having borne hia 
anMaga with Cortituda aad Chiiitiw pMiy. Apitt lfM,l* «ha 
aoeof^-aixtb yaar of hta aga. 

Tha merit ot Wolff constated In a eorreet and mefbodleal artango- 
ment of tba sttbjeets of philosophical scienee, rather than in discovery. 
He borrowed freely frotn his immedi,tto pr--d*eeaioi's, Dwcartea sjid 
! LoibnttK, and even from tho wrlti ra ut tho Aristotelian acbool ; and, 
havii:;; au ewBtwt de»iro to combino utility with troth, ho endeavoured 
to reduce tho appar' Dtly tpr,.-( nt'ou^ rUniruta under one ayslem. 
I That he coniplctcly nuccecdeii iii tbi- (i:lh ult t«pk it ia too mucli to 
pjiT ; rnteitaLu ng the proje ct of iutrodiKin.- in ;'..iloBopbical invrtli- 
gutioiia the precise methods which sre cui^ loyid in mstbeuiatics, ha 
appaaia to bnto oaarioahad tba want ai bo—fsaiily la tho ilai ata of 
the fofmar bnaafa of aaisBoa, wbieh nadanit laipaaiiblo to arrifa at 
oonduaiooa by purely abstract reasoniugi. In stating a i^'" 
profiosition which perhsps ia self-evident, he often aahlMla a 4 
demonstration in order that ba may ahow ita dapandaaeo aa iona 
moro general theorem whiab pMoadaa it; aad Ul 
naMiiaUatethair astnotduiaiypaoUailf. 
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Wolff riiTidet hnm«n koo«l«dg;« into tbre* y-arit, hi«toric«J, phSlo- 
*nphi.2Ll, AijJ [iiRth<-[iiftn<'iil : iu tliv first tio (Doludv* cv«r;t)iing 
rciatiDL- ta ::iaU'riiil (« Krll us imuidlrrikl beiiic, that is, wb»t«v«r U 
eogoUkble tb« f«o8«a or loterasl eoDvuniun. The Mcood b« 
ceoiuian u comprabsadlog Um tmuoaa of Ihiogs ; ud he sUh!* iu 
iitqiiil Iw lha ipjilMrtiiin i)f Ifct nmn Ihili whit to ponxibU m>y 
b* fHKHd. mt Obd dMrioa MnMUaAM Ite kaowMgo of quantity. 
B« i^iridM )it7ciioIci([y Into two VMa, wUeh uw desigoatrd cstioo»t 
■nd ampiriciil, acid the fonoer i* diatitignUbed from tbe Utter u th« 
mImio* of thioga poMibI* relatively to tbe *oul ouly. Ue defiuea 
•daoe* la general, tbo facul(;r of drtDODStniting. 

He appears to have formed but »n ini[ 4'rf^!:t idea of tbe oonneotion of 
tbe acieDrea. liia tutit leading blin Ui •nrk. ihe Krouiiila of tbvir counec- 
tioDOolf in ihc-ir bumg tl«.hieed from Ijmt |>rinci|i1«i<, which hec'in'-eired 
to exist iQ tbe huirjiui au.U'r»taDdiii(; ; and b:i) ctitvrioa of truth eoii- 
•iatod iu tbe tbiug predicated being ia acoordaooa with tbe idea of tbe 
rabjeet. Hi* dimrtitiow on tlie empl iija wt «f bvpothwMb nd m 
tb* {MootiaM dmrnn ftam ezp«rienc«, ai* ih* dmUpmaiiii at • Um 
graanl Biuia^iwy jHt^bnttriM; ■■d UaviMnoa tba IOni^ of 
pliilaio|i)uaiiw ai«MmBd,HM«gli,«ttlMttaMtba7«en«iittn,tlN!r 
appearrd too bold. 

Uia metaphyrical theory maliitaiiwd ita ground in Qermany fmcB 
tbe death of Leibnitz to the time vben the ubool of Kant waa formed, 
lie i» con»idir> ct aa thv diacipla and commnitator of the former philo- 
•opher ; and l.c adtuilted a aort of pr«-eaubli»hrd harmony from whence 
results the coil t'ornji I V of the operatiuiii* Lif the f^iui wnh thuee of the 
body, but be differed from bia master in oooaidenng that harmony not 
as k raauU of th« will of the Deity, kotaf th* ehuna wfaioh are ooo- 
tiaitaUy ia opa rat iiin in tbe nnivna : tka laMiv am ooBriilarsd aa m 

fate tl.e Idea of th» OMm Being from that of tbe aoul of the world ; 
•od he ixiaiataiMd IbtapiBlaa ttaat the Auibor of the noiTeno being 
•ll-prrfect niuat bave nrceiMarily craatrd tbe b«*t of all poaaible worlda. 
Aiaertisg al»o the (wrfect freedom of man'i will, he admit* tbat thia 
freedom is limited to tbo power of ebooiing what appaan to be tbe 
best under exiitiug circuuintiLce*. 

Hia georral rule of morality i>, that each man abould, aa much aa 
dapeiida on bi'>>sel( do what may render hii own ronciiMon nn l thnt 
«( otbera aa perfect aa pottible. While »c]uiowlrdgiDg that Uod i» the 
•nntaf •llmHdMnMaMHidmlhMmaltlaaome reapecu a law 
tohlDMlf ; IbtlMMltaa ii food or ted in Hieir, iodependcntly of 
jUrine praoepta, aod that tlte oooduot of man ought not to be into- 
•need merely by the fear of puoiabment or the hope of reward. 
Natund law k in Ui niad UnaAtA wHh maimUfy. nd Iw BMkca both 
to Ht-|.cnd ontb*<iMlgillniiMMhMiid«rtond<niii»«aBrtnt^ytBw»rda 
perfeeiiou. 

Wolff's pc!iticttl scieucc i* fo-jDiit J on th« principle that t^verylhing 
should bo done for the public btiioSt aiiil t:.[' tuiuutruiitiee of pui lic 
i'e<:uriiy : he coD«idrr« a limited muri.irchy am the u.o-t faTourabln fur 
tbe attainment of tbosa enda, though be admita tbat this is tiat nith- 
«at«M iBOMTCBlnMik H« laavaa to tbe priooa tba rigbt of deter- 
ailiiB(«battob«klhrttMHtb)ie«>od, botbaiiMkM bimwibject to 
thetemof biacMBti]; Mi»ia4^jrMinto«b*0MM*af tb« wwltb of 
natlona, bnl bb vtoiM w Ibk nbjMt hs aMflnad ohMy to th* auto 
•f aoolety in Ua own age, and want tbe generality wbiob ia eonaiatont 
with tba prearnt alata of ible bt«ocb of aciaooa. 

Uia political worka are, 'Jus Natunp,' viii. torn. 4to, nnmAwti et 
Upetoa, 1782; aod 'Ju« G.-iiiiii::i.' ITJ.'i 

(Ludo»ici, Vila, fall! c. trnpia. Ck. Woljii, Leipzig) 

MOLFF, i'n;s ALKXANDtB, on* of tba most diaUcpui'hed 
Genuau actors of tbe praeeat oantury, wa* bom in 1762, at Augsburg. 
Hi»pwmBdaii|BadUaii fcr ao* of tba laamd profaasioD% but hU 
omm baflaatka, aa wall aa hia natoral talaota, led him to tbe stags. 
Is UM ba waa OM of tba actors nga^^ad at Waimair, tba tbaaira of 
•hi uh pbaa waa tbao lagarded as tba aodal for all Oanany. Sebilkr 
and Odtba were themaelTea actiTely engaged in ooodttctiog tba tbeatra 
and timining tba a<.tora. A* Wolff was a man of mncb greater talent 
tben the majority of actor*. Ovtba took aafvcial trouble with him, 
traiue J hiiu od »ouud arUstto principlea, aod ottcrwHnis declared tbat 
WolLl liaJ bfcuiue an actor quite to his mind. WulH devoted himsolf 
esf icially to tb" jiecformaoce of tragic characters snd youthful berties, 
which be acted to perfection. Uia performaoce of Hamlet, tbe UarquU 
Poaa, Mas. Hooolofflini, Wabaiingaa, Oraataa. and TaMo, made ancb an 
la prw a i o n in Oarainj, tbat to tbta day b« i* aooaidared tba ataadard 

^ ThmMU^m ln linyiiii^^ y"^""* ^' mmmm 

adndiad, tboogh tiamdr w i* aU tioaa Ua paodlariall, ia vfaioh 
1m waa nnsurpaaaaC la U16 hm biiMi a Bambat of tba royal 

thaatra r.f Berlin. 

He died at \\ e:mar in 1 .^2S During the latter yean of hie Life ha 
wroln several (iniuiiui, wbicb were well reccivrd, nod i>onie of which 
lori^: rrnj.^ine.l fiNounte plays in Oerniany. Three of tbem, ' Cao.»»rin," 
a comedy, ' i'tiicht uui I'flicht," and ' Precioea,' form tbe first voliitno 
of a ct^eetion whiob be publiehed under the title ' Dramatie(;lii' 
Spiala,' Berlin, 1633, but tba colleotion waa not continued, and bi» 
pirn npaaNd aaparataly ak diftraik ttaaaa 'IMoaa' baa 
iacaii bw & d iijbahetabaa byaiL Vabvwitetatfor 



one of his most popular op«ra«. His other playe are — ' Der Uund de* 
Aubri,' a farci', | I'h; lin, 1 J J; . ' D -r Mann von fiiofzig Jahren' (Berlio. 
1830); "i'reue aiegt in Liebeanetien,' aod 'Der Kammerdieaer 
(BarUn. 18S2). 

WOLPIUM VON ESCHENBACU, a Minoesanger. wbo Head in 
thaaiatHMof the istb »nt a i T, ww «ba bait fl ai M i paa» af Mi 
at. Ha waa probably bacti at a aialia adiad IWinbiwb, wfaiah 



to bava been aituated in tba Upper Polatloata, and he 
deaoended from a noble family. After having bean mada a knight, ha 
led the life of a warlike troabadoar, and the priooes of tbe empire 
roceieed him with equal aatisfaotion in their camp and at their cuurl 
He wai present at the fiimoua poetical featival on tba WartbofK 
Towtrds tbo ead of hia life he retired to bia native couatiy: ha dlM 
probabiy ab.^ut 12'*0 ; hi- it apitkon nf as dead in 122S. 

Wolfram von KachenbaL-li w.i.-. .i vrr;. f^ifilc |Met. Of h:n tnimerciia 
prodactiona the greater paxt however are loet, but bis priuci|iBl poem 
bn Biaat laaUly ban a ia a wr ad ia wi a awrip l at St. Oalba and at 
•onaotbarpbMa, TUa poaa b aBUaad'fcrffal:' tba wbjaetof 
it b partly tabn tnm Frandi and Pnmaaal nodab— tba holy Onl 
baing tbe mareallona object wUab the baro ef tba poaa, Parnral, 
pamoea ia a long couna of adraBtnreb Ha at last becamea biag o( 
thaOra], and tbua enjoys tbe pnrest bappineea and perfaetieo wbieb 
man can attain. There ia an apioal tendeoey iu the poem, but it 
would ba incorrect to call it an epic: full of dMp thuuirhta on the 
dratiny of man. on the myatertoua nature of bin fcoul, on bu reli^iuua 
and moral <]ii'>'r<, i'. t:«loo^ to a dasa of po«ma wbicb are jieuulmr to 
German literature, and of which Udthe'a ' Faui>t ' maybe coustderad 
a« tbe most striking apeeimen. The ' Paraival ' was written aboat 
1205. It waa &nt printed in foL, 1477, in an incorrect and mutilatad 
atitba, wUob waa taprialad aad aaowwhat eorraetad ia tba ftnl 
valuna al*8aaaiangAltdMitMbwaadbhta^' by UUUar, wbo eolbtad 
tba manuscript of bk Oallen. Tbe other aitant worka of Wolfram eC 
Esebenbacfa at«, 9, * Titoral,' first printed in 4to, l't77. a fragment of 
an introduetnry poem to Parziv&l, *n<l in Oervinoa'a opinion tba &n«at 
speciiurn uf aucieut Uermitn poetry, which moat not be oeafoUBdad 
with another poem, I.kewi8.3 ciilkd' Titurcl,' which waa onro in- 
oorroetly attributad to Wo.fi-am ; 3, ■ WiUebalm von Oia:ii;i« ' (W il i .n 
of Oranjp), in Mane*" e a c U.c'.i m of Minne«ai)gi^r«. w l:ere tlicro are 
aUo Buvcm! of the a itbur'b luiiur isrical porms. An ei..:ai)eDt critioal 
edition of all the extant prodaoliooa of Wolfram von EaL-henbaeh waa 

a«tk M3S, wbo baa added a valuabb 
ta tba Lift nd Waiha anhBantbafv WoMtwa. aeoord- 

■n; bb i^b b 
wbbb niat ara 



iag ta aaatwapontry w iit a w ^ mm a 
rfnpb^ abar» and elegant, ad liw 41 
due to tbo nyiliaBl taadenA «f tba 



Ltata a gvnA 



ideal, than to a 

wriu-r. 

\SOLLAsrON, WILLIAM, author of 'The K.-ii.;ina of Katur* 
lieliutat.'il,' wai bnrn at Coton-Clanford in .SUi:riiril>.l;irc-, oti tho 2!!tb 
ot" M.u'i-h. l^ji'j. Ill* wiji de.nceudti from &ij t i l and (;on«.iier.it.ile 
iStaffordabire family, but bcloD)(ed to a younger and a poor branch of 
ii. Wbaa ha waa la bi* teeth year, a Latin aebool was opened at 
Sbeaitoa ia fltaHtaidabire, wliata bb btlier, a privaia gaatleoian of a 
amall fortune, tben mida^ ynaff WoUaatSB WM jaiaidblaiy aaat 
to it. He contintiad tbaro near two yaan^ wfcn Iw waa Mat ta 
Litchfield school, in which a gr«at coufutian aoon after happened, and 
tbe magiitratea of tbe city turne 1 thi. master out of the acboolbousa. 
Many aebolsre followed tboejoi-tf J maatet ; an.i Mr. Wullatton amoogit 
the reat. ii^ riiniaincd with him tili ho cuit'.e i his B!?h:-ol, which wa* 
about three year* ; rq I Ihi-n, ih" Fcl.i-m b- iug cndtJ, be returned into 
tile frt c Bi_hi.al, i| cnntiovit^l ihern alnint u ^'car. 'J'bi^ wns all the 
schooling Mr. Wullaaton ever bad. (Clarlcn'a ' Life of Wollastoit,' 
prafiaad to bb editioa oflbo'SaligieBof Katura^'Svo, 1750, p. v.) On 
tba 18tb ef Joaa 1974, bo waa aattrad a panaiaoar at Sidney Sinmz 
OoUnt» C b mbridgo^ wbeiw ha Midad alaaat witboat iatamntin 
aatfl Oa tMb of Btptmnbar IMl.by wbbb tbao ba bad tabn bb 
Maatcr of Art^ degree aad deacon'a orders. He waa disappointed ia 
not obtaining a fellowabip in bia college, for which ba bad laboured 
with groat diligence, and in the bojie of obtaining which ha bad anb* 
mittrd to much iuconvenience from poverty during hi* reeidenoe in 
the iwiveraity. On leavitii; collrpe he took ttie aituation of amatant- 
maatar at Birmingham BL-hocl, and nbortly afttr liu jniDcd the Bchool 
he obtained a leotureahip in a chapel two miles nut of Isirmingbam. 
After having filled tbe aitiMtion of aaaiataut-maater for about four year% 
ba waa appointed saeood maatar of tbe aohool, whieb bad tbno 
MNbanaad two aartitnt aiaatan and at tbe same 

OldaHL Tbb maatmbip wn worth only 7ii^ a year. Out 'of 

small inoome b* wa* abl* to giv* aaaistanc* to two brothers wbo had 
got into diffioultiee. 

In August 1688, tbe poor icboolmaster suddenly fonnd bimaalf in 
ikfBucnce by the death of a aacond oouain, the head of hia own branch 
of the Wollaston family, Mr. WoUaston of Shenton. in LetcestarRhire, 
who greatly to his owu aurpriwj riiad.^ him his heir, Thia gentletiian 
had not long before bis death lust hia only son, and not cboociog to 
pivr hifl <'«U;o to hi* daughters, prccocded to settle it on the ttne'a 
and father of the tubjeet of tbia akatch. But a further acquaintance 
with bbMnMialaMi^ aad tba bii^abMtaobrwhioh he beard nt 
bini.lad1ufMbn kta telb to nvofct fhb aattbouat and 
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ftDotbar. "llis couiin of Shenb?!! wa* %i'rd to employ penons 
privately, to ob««rve our autbor't l>Lhaviour, who little luspcctcd any 
*aeh matter. And liia behaviour waa (ouad to be luch, that the 
«tiicter the oba«r«atiooi were upon it, the mora they ttuoed lo bll 
•dvautaga, in &ne, Mr. WoUaatoo beoama ao thoroagbl* aatUBod of 

■DdowdaswiniaUilkvwir.'' (aMka'«'Li/«,'pwzi) 

Wollaatoa now w«nt to retide in lyoodon, and oo S0th 
b«r, 1680, married a daughter of Mr. NicholMCbarltas,* dliMnef 
London, who brought blm another acoewion «f fortune. He now 
devoted himiclf entirely to tha cnjojinoot of donieatie happineaa and 
the puTfuit of learning. '* He may inoit truly be Kaid," obaerrea bia 
biographer, " to have aettled in Loudon, for lie very teldom went out 
of it. He took no delight in uiiDtcts-ary journey*, and fur ahove 
thirty years befor* Li- ili-uth Lml nu: h«vu ahueol from lii« liu itiii..;i 
in Cbarterhouae-tquare ao much oa one whole night." (p. xir.) Hu 
•todies ware prindpally diMOttd lo th« tBCirnt laofiuagra, and morale 
and thaologr, and wnhMMd BathMMliM nd natural pbiloiopbj, and 
«lwAnt40l«MiM LiiaMtoniUidMd* MHchraMof apartof 
Hm 'Banlt oTAaSilMlw,' tad ia 170S 1m aoBpeMd ud prints), but 
only for private ctrculatioa, a small Latin grammar. The 'Iteligton 
of Natara Dsliosated' was publiib«d in 1724, but a very (bort time 
before hii death. A number of other woriis, which he had writuu 
during bia fourand-thirty yeara' atudioue rerideooa in Loodon, wrr<? 
comiuitted by liiui to the fl uiiea a short tima befors hie death. The 
faliuwt::;.; ii a. h-t of ujiiuLiavi '.p*.* which weri> lound after his death, 
ami skli-ia hia tn jc;i ap^.t-i- Buy'i-oata c*ctiped the earns fate only by 
tS;e.r b-du.' f'jr).;, tti'ij . — i, A lloDrnv Ur.imaiar; 2,'TjroclDia Aril ic:v 
etS>ruica;' 3, 'bfveciiuen Vocabularii Lliblio-UebFaki Uteria nostra- 
tibua quantum fert Linguonia Disionanlia deaoripti;' 4,* Formula} 
qoadam Oenarinv ; ' 6, ' Da Oaanribna Fadum, Xelraram, Cknninum, 
Jt& apud Jndnoa, Oraeaa^ «t Latinaa ;' 0| ' Ds Vocum Tonia Honitio 
•d Tyronaa;' 7, * Uudimanta ad Uathcain at Philosopbiam spectantia;' 
8, ' Miaceilanea Phitologiea ;' 9, 'Opinlona of the Ancient Philoso- 
pher*;' 10, , 'lovSaiWa, aive Iteligionia et Literature Judaicaa Synopais;' 
1 1, ■ A Collection of noma Aatiquitiea and Particulars In the History 
of M»:.liiici, teiiii.iig ttj nhow that Mm havo not been here upon tiim 
liarth from Kteruity,' Ac; 12, 'ik>me PaMaRes relating to the Hs't iry 
of Chnat, collected out of the Primitivo l\,tliers;' 13, 'A Trfciti->e 
rolatlog to the Jews, of tbelr Antiquities, Language, &a' Be&idea 
these there waa a numeroua oollection of aermona found. From the 
title* it may be anpposed that many of tbesa uanueript works were 
eonpoasd to bia own utadiaa. "Wbiik n■4anltMwBal«pn>• 
b•bl•,'' aayi Dr. Oarka^ "or MikI alnoat bejoDd dooU, «liat h» 
would have da«tt«J*d tbaaa likawiM if he had remembered tliem, ia 
Ukat ssvrral of tboto which raowia aodeatroycd are only rtidioienu or 
rougher sketvha* of what be afterwards reoooaidered and earned on 
BDUch farther, and which aooD after such reriaal he nevertbelaea oom- 
BOltted to the Same*, as being still, in bia opinion, ^lioi-t of that porre» 
tSon to which he dt-SLrrd umL haa iutt uiieil to bnuj^ them. ' (f . xiiii.) 

Wollaatoa died en lliu ■jyth o! October ll'Ii, id lis siity-siilh ye»r. 
The immediate cMuftr! iif J.ia <]fstu was a fracture 'jf the ar:ii. winch 
happened when be waa in a bad state of health. Hia wife had died 
four ycara bsfocab Thay Iwd VmA. mart hagyHy tog a l hM fcr 
Tsaia, and aha had bocM him davw^hlldMiv w *to( 
OiirlUhair, Bowaahuiisd birlfaoridi af Ut iilliiB 
OfMt nobonmih b SvlfoUt, wfam «m af Ua w M m hf, 
U* eldest son afterward* re^od. 

'The Religion of Nature Delineated * is, a* the name implies, an 
ex|>(itttiuu of moil's varioua moral dutiea and the principUa of then), 
iiiiie; i-ii.leuily uf revtlatioo, and of so mU'-h a, n;»y b" 1,'ai ut «.;li.jut 
revelitaon uf the li.viuo government of the woriti. The chief jictu- 
liarity of Wolln tuLi H synum of moraU is that he refers all duties to 
troth as their fuudamentul |irinci|jle, debuing truth to be the eiprss- 
aion of thioga aa tbey are, and extending the detjuition by the remark 
that "a trtio propoaitioo may b« denied, or things may be denied to 
ba what th« an hj daada mil w hr « m wm words, or aasUitr 
propoaittoa.* AainiaitaHabflMflwniilaMiBttrpretedbylV'olbHtan 
m • danial of the true owner's property in tlM gooda stolen. On this 
MOWwbat fanciful foundation the whola laoga or human duties, with 
the eseeption of course of thoae arising out of revealed religion, ia 
built up by Wollaaton with great ingenuity and skilL The work ia 
not oompleta : the author aeta out with propo»ing to himself three 
queatjoDs to ba answered: — l,"Ia there really any tuch thing 
natural religil n, properly aiul truly ao called ? ' 2, " If there u, what 
it iti" aijd, 3, " iiij.v may a aian qualify bimnelf, a o as to be able to 
judge fur himself, of the other reiigiona professed in the world ; to 
settle bis own opnuoBa fa 4iqmtawa iBattaia; and than to«Mf 
trauquiUity of miod, naithor dMurfaing othars, nor haing diaturbad at 
what passaa among tham t" Only the 6rst two of these queatiooa ara 
aaawarsd. WoUaaton had begun to anawar the third qoaatioo, bat 
bad made little progreaa, vrhen death overtook him. 

The woi^ was very popuUr on its first publication ; ten thousand 
eopies of it, according to Dr. Clarke, having been sold in a vary few 
years. The best ediuan ii the seventh and Uat, to which is prefiie:! 
the hiographioal aketoh, by Dr. Clarke, wbencse thia account baa been 
priMi ipiiiily derived, and which waa edited by him at the request, as he 
autes in aa adTertiaemeni, of Caroline, the wils of Gooiga U. 



WOLLASTON, WILLIAM HYDE, M.D, F.R.a, a disUnguished 
oaltivator of natunil «. i- DCi-, was bom Au>;u"l 6th, ITTij. iiu was tbo 
third son of the Rev. Krauois VVollaston, K.K,:>., of Cl.is,-lbin8t iu Kent, 
and rector of St. Vedaat, Foeter^lane, in the city <il Lmduod, vtl'.tt waa 
himself tho graodaon of the author of tiie 'iieiu{ioa of Nature Ueli> 
ueated,' th* aatffaot a| tha pwaaJipg article. A paemliar taau for iatal- 
lectual pumtlla tt th* OMM axaot Idnd appear* to havo baen hwaditary 
in hia family. He waa an astronomer, aud publiahed, in I7M^ a *8aaat 
men of a General Astronomical Catalogue, arranged in Zonaa of KaHb 
Polar Distance, and adapted to Jannacy 1, 1790.' He also produead, 
from hia own observations, aa aziaoUfe catalogue of the nortbein 
circumpolar stare, which, witb an aooottot of the instruments employed, 
table* for the reductiooa, and aom« miacrllanoous papers, waa pub- 
libhed under the title of • Ko-ieiculuJi Ai>trf>nomicus,' iu litOO. Uia 
c'.i.ieit SOL, the Itev. A.-ch.ie.LCiui Kni-ciK John Hyde Wollaaton, B.D, 
> il-.S., waa also a man of Bi:ieiice, and cooatructed a tbermome. 
trical baroaatsr Ibr meaanriag haight^ oa which he eommnnlcated 
two papeia to tin 'fhiloaopUaal Xnaaaation^' in the years 1S17 
and 1620. 

W. H. Wollaatoa bafiag gana through tho tiaaal pvapontoiy aautaa 

of education, waa seat to Qdos College, Cambridge, wbero be appUai 
himself diligently to tbo studies immediately relating to tbe modieal 

pr<>fea.aion, for wtiich he was iutendrd, and where he took the degree 
Di^j^toi- 11. >;i-,iu-iiis 111 17li3: in tho same year he was elects a 
Fellow of the lloyal tiociely, to vrho-'o ' Philcxophical Transactions,* 
during hia life, he conMuutiiuated mmiy [kaf cra of thu highont import- 
Since, and iu liOG he was chosen otiu ol it* sccictaruM, an n(Bc« which 
he retained for lome year*, dn the iUccsbc f t Su- ; .i i-ph lU:;ki, iu 
1820, be waa appoiut«d^j>rraldcut of the society uuui Ujo anniversary 



election of that 
of Longitude, 



fiavaafari 



gowamaat shortto prior to hia 
ttaabar and oOea-DMnr «t tha ' 



aber of tbe Board 
ndaat abolition by tha 
lwl»aha«iaaMi^ 



te nan Boailk% ha 4M 
tkabnta^aathanadar 



After premonitory I 
of an effusion of bio 
December 1828. 

Dr. Wollaaton had enterrd into firaclicL^ as a j hysician, and fora 
time reaided at Bury St. Kdojuntln : he afttiriMirili removed to London, 
au 1 it might have Ij^^n 6Mp;..oiied tljat in thi* ciiy his taienSR would 
procure for him an extensive reputation; but either L<ecauis Lii 
success waa not equal to his expeotntiona, or in consequence the 
disappointment which he felt in not obtaining tbe post of phyaician to 
8k QaaM^a Honiltal, Ob Faaabirton having been on tUa •ooaita 
a i aft m ad to tain, ha datarmfaiad to quit the profeeaion, and to dofala 
Limaelf wholly to tha punoit of sdeoce. It ia possible that tta 
effects of another cause may have oootributed to thia drterminatia^ 
either in bis own mind or in the minda of his friends. Tbe peeil> 
liariticaof temper ac l l i - pui tiueoc in a distioguished practitioner of tha 
healioff art [ A mlsls ltu i, JounJ, as exhibited to hia patient*, have 
ulroily hooii n^tic il. It was long ago remarked in oonwrsatioQ, by 
ii:^ ci[:«riir.t'utAl phi'.r/sopher of K'^eat eminence, and a junior c>jDt<;m- 
['orurj ul' Dr. \VolU-:to:;, tlint in ;be praotice of nifditu;,", in' -.-. i.^lci, 
from aume of his own chancteriattss, have been "atiU mure dit&gree- 



Vfea ioaaarc i haa of aua at aaienoa, howorar ia^oiiaat they nay hava 
b*«n to mankind by tho imptovaoMBta to vUah Ihay haw hd to tka 
arts and manufaotun^ has* aeldom basa pw da atwa of laiaudiata 

benefit to thoee who firat eoodaeted them : aomo mora forttmate 
person, by se-aing on an original idea already propounded, and briog- 

in^ it down to the level of a practical aitplioation, has thereby acquired 
I -^tb fame and fortUL-i' ; whi^a the unginai disvurtrar baa remained 
unnoticed, and perhaps even hts nume Ium been furgotten. 'i his wa.ii 
not the fate of Dr. Wollaaton, iij wtiuoi were combined tho gaums of 
the philoeopher and the skill of tbe artist ; tinoe from bi* different 
difcoverim, and particularly from hi* method of manufacturing plati- 
num, he acquired a ootuidenible (brtuae, Ho one however could hara 



battar d *aa T f*dtfcawaida<taat> gaaiaaaDd industry ; fornoioa^ 
vara tho quaStiaa af Ua ttiad «f • Vgh aidar, but hU sppUoatioa to 
philosopbioal inveatigationa and OipariaMnts was uureodltfaig : ovon 
when near his last momsots, thoaigb MlAmig under a painful malady, 
he had tbe fortitude to dictate an account of aoma of his moat fani> 
portent unpublished researches, in the benevolent hope that a know* 
Icdgi' of thi-m mi^:ht thu* bo preserved for the benefit of ir-ankind. 

.All) jUg th-j paptirs po producfd, wa^ ' Th* Bakerioii Li>:tiiro. — Ou a 
n:e'.;.o.i ut' ri nceriDK I'latina nia.Jesibie,' which appearn :ii tbe ' I'hiloso- 
pil.i'.al TraLi^actiuDH ' fur 1 si:'.i. W uh the eic»-]'tuiii ff tioo r*;qi)ifiite 
precaution, sJiKbuly mentioned in hia paper ' Uu a Dew metal (^lUio- 
diumj found ia orada Plallna,' eommnniealsd to the Koyal Soeio^, 
and publishad in tho aama work a quarter of a aantniy before, (beiag 
tha uaa to vhleh ha treated of platwum and the ntittsli irhlrii ancwi 
Baytt^)Moaaaaatoftboproeaa*ho onplojsd in tho aaaaalhclan «C 
that uMtal bad hitherto baaaaMtepoUn la th* Bakariaa laotoia H 
is deeeribed with the peiapioaeaa bcvflty al«aya aharaetsriatlo of hk 
style, but so as to enable any competeot person to put it la practico. 
It coQfints, e&sentiajly, in the htst pUcf, m thf lr<'«liurril of tbo crude 
metal, often termed the ore of plaii.iuni. by aqua rt-i^ia of a certain 
strength, and tha precipitation of that metal from the renuUing aolutira 
by asi-amnwaiac^— a proesas long well kooinv~^o*i*^t>l waafaiqg of 
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Mm uumooio-iBoriato of pUWinM (ia mora isoH«rD ebeinioftl kDgu«(c*, 
»wd«whl«oMid4>«l — «bIq» plHl— > » <hHto«d, imd in 

opal tb« wbol« of th* eknante of tlie Ml-ammoniM, tad to oe«Mk>D 
At jwrtklca of pUtiuum to cohere m litU* m pc«*iU* ; fer on tbU 
4Miad>th* alUiMte ductility of th« b«U]. In th« nrst pUo*, the 



> ductility of th« B«U]. In the nrst pUoe, 
. gny product of vl'tiouin U to be rabli«d to powder or 
grenari, veil wuhrd tad liMwutX in water, nnr) lUlnwm) in «ii)iti()a into 
» uniform mud or prilp, ii l . W tmn«f'rn-<i In k 1 riui:< iiutd, 

and rabjcctcd in that to furcjble comprruioD. Finally, tlu^ rnkti of pluti- 
num thua produced, ie to be expoeed to the no^t iti'.i : m beat that a 
wind fuiaaco (in Dr. WoUaaton'a time) could be uin ic to iv««i«'e, and 
Mtudb whtta hot* «itb • boary b«iiiiit*r, »o as at ono heallag efleo- 
tnoU* t* cImo tho ntelal, or weld the particles into • wlid mam 
nkkuaoaf tiMotofoinAiato am iogM aad —Im quwHy luljtcttd 
to uf pnMMaf ■HuMaNk 

Tbo firH lalNdMlioi of tbe oontiBiMd aMehDolcnl pmauro of tbe 
(•dueod ptetjomn before H U )i«a'td fSir the purpuee of wcMIdk it 
toL'i-thiT, UK an i »«entia1 part of the proem for cititjiitiii g tho irn'tafia 
ft ni .llrniilti »inif, w^ta claimcil is privatf, by the Ut-- Mr Tliun.rvi 
t t>ck, II : i.t li< ill rrH>t«I!urKi»t, and a iiu<ii:l.f r of tlK' Brili»h Mii.- mliv 
pii-ttl ^. l i t\, r.ij'i e<i iti a furn.er arli. Ii* [Pifvs, V,'. H. ni»h Mr. 
IVpvu. JIkkk. a. aud V. It. AiLiii, Dr. h-iliu^itm ,Mr. It I'iiiilipe, and 
uihrr cLoaiata and miiieralogMt*. Hu at»o afllrnted that it waa origin- 
ally prouoMd by bint to JUr. Wollaatou, who eflV«l«d bj a lever-prvM 
«< MoaMV 0— l iu iMW i whi«b b« tlovkod tor lh« wimM (Md 
d«tM^ifa(k«MKln iMtuNftr IMS) wtrtlfaOoet, MosidlBg 

by bi«*iB Mimn. Aftkrk'uJlMadgd I)k«ionq!yUr'iinTiMdy 
cfiected by • eerew-jHeaa. 

Tba weldiDg to(;etber of the platiDum without the addition of any 
other metal or aub^-tance, ttatrd by t.*opold (iniflia in bi* ' HandWik 
of Chttniatry ' to cLAnii:t«*rut! J>r. \N"olliL-t: iii n ukethiMi aa dintiiiguinhed 
from tii» inadf c, ii»t<' i rvcumi* bi'furfl mlopto I for obtainitij; (t iu a 
malleable atAte, IB conicum tn tbf i r^x^-n^*-! uf tlje l.itu >!r. lL; 'li:\ril 
Kuijjbt uUii a member ol the llriliJ»li MmeraJuj^ical Someiy, iind aft«r- 
vtrda K.Ci.R) Mr. Coek and Dr. Wollaaton, and waa probably firet 
«lB|tloy«d by Mr. Koixbt H oartainly bolonge to Rosliab ehemlata 
flllko hogiwitt of Uw pnwBt oaotnrj. In Dr. Wollaakon'a haBda 
r ataiy part ol tbe pr oeaM icoelvad tho imprtta «f tbo pomliar 
iHoB of eompraheoaive viewa with minuto aoeuraoy in par 
hf wbieb be waa diatiuguiahed. He raada It bla own 
in the moit undeiiiablp manner, ami all the preceding methods havo 
been 1 i:i:njly 8U1 eri.<-ije-l b;. Every aludeiit of cht'inimtry, and 

every practical vi.r-: i t rn ly probiai ly ttudy th« Bukeriaii lecture as a 
model of the r.jipiiraii u of CLemiatry and Phyaiea by an o|>«rBtor 
astenairi'ly lU-d accuiatcly veraed in both, to effect a tiogle object of 
fraat importaDoa. 

It ii ripbt to Hf, in ooooloaioa of ihia lubjeet, that Dr. WoUaston 
did not tUm th* felWOMw ol tho method which he practited ; be 
rinply itatad ta <h o m i— §n dmribing it, that, from long experienoe, 
bo «aa bottar aoooaistod with tiM ttaatmant of platinuin, ao as to 
mdor it perfaatly mallaable, Una any other member of tho Hoyal 
Society. Bnt of aome of tho moet re6nod, pbiloeophically cone«ived, 
aod eliicaoiim.1 portiooa of it, he waa uadoubtedly the originator. 
The late Dr. Thumaa Tt>om»oii, F.R S . the eathor of the orl«hrat*d 
' Syiteoi of Cheii]L->liy.' ami Kn;ii:« I'r^li 'Svr (if that •l iviivc in t'^e 
Uuireraity of Ul iK^:i)W, rL:ii»rL» in Li« ■ lli-ilory of ('[i«:i.i»try ' iform- 
ing pert oi tho ' NiiUoliiil i.i* rarv,' ^^\ wi-.ii h fnw Vii]'.ii73fn a:'r.<Mr«' ll, 
that it waa Dr. Wolla>U>n who firai succeeded in rwlncing platinum 
"ioto ingola in a atata of parity, aod fit for every kind of um ;" that 
"it WW employod. in eraaBqoMios, for nakiog Teaaala for chemical 
pttrpoaaa;" and that " it ia to ha tntradoetion that wa are to aacribe 
the praaant accuracy of chemical invaatigationa It baa been gradually 
iatroduoed," be oontinuea. "Into the iulphurio acid Bunufactoriea, aa 
a rob'titute for glaaa retorta." 

Tha uae of platiouai veeaeta for the final coneontration of lalphurio 
acid by diatilUtion, had been practiaed on a pd^^iII i,c-j'.» by a manu- 
facturing ohemi>t Dau«d Sandman, a mftnlsr of thf l/ritiah Mineralo 
gical Society ; but Mr. Riclii.ri.1 Fam.nr wai tho firvt julphurio acid 
maker who adoplod it, aod thia he did on the large »cste, at hta 
wcrlca^ atUI oarriod oa hf Ua aaar ooonaoliaa Mr. Edward Probart, on 
Konnington Comnoo, London. In IMS Iu oniagad Dr. WoUaatoo to 
■ imtnt M id tho m w li iml aa for tho f n tna w <i n lama nml «f bia 
•VP pktinnB, wdlibiac MS^oK trof, at tbo eoit oTMOL ; and ttib 
proriog of tho anticipatod MnBlaga^ »t^"*r vecaali were con- 
Btrueted in tha eoniaa of tho Ml owing ili ymr^, hitving the B(;gregate 
weight of 828 oi.,and contlog «ou;ethar 6l>fi/. Dr. Wollvton aftcrwarda 
conitructed aimilar l.Trgi' v. au la o( p'utintitn. for otlicr ni«ker« and 
recUfieri of atilphiirio m iii. Krom lis> c<>rrc»: Diub nrn with Mr. 
Farmer, which wo havci h. in l indly i>ermitlrd to im u ip-, it upr' are 
that tbe method of tranaacting bu»iue>a purauiid by Dr. Wniliuttoa in 
■nab oaaaa, waa to charge per oz. for tbe platinum he aiippli<>d,~aijd 
of wbidi iBotol indeed bo waa for many jaan^ nearly throttghout hta 

bit aol toTiMSl a^MmomUM fcr hb «im ■miihtioiSo^ 



poaad 



to mannfiMiurera or tradeamrn improTomanta in ebetalcal 

. OT Ii tho oOMtruotion of iottmmeots or apparatna, bo ean> 

traotad to looilfo nolbiog, if they ahould prove unaoeeeufal, btitia 
be paid a eertain proportion of the aavioga or prollta, In the event of 
their aucceediiif , In making a profitable biialniai of practical aeienc*, 
he thua never oboodoBed tm ehawiotar *t o p r o fc iB o nal man and a 
uiaater-manoiMwni^ bok okngo ddntiiMd tho poiitiw if 0 

gentleman. 

In Kiviiig a lii' trmiiVical aketch of Dr. Wollaaton, it will be proper 
to allii )a morn piirtiiulirly to noiiie of the laemoira whi h he CDatri- 
biitel to tbo Trauii»''tior H t>.n I:: y il S.jlIi tj : «eC4UD 't, wo soTf, 
more elfectaally perform tliia duty than by quoting what iiaa been 
aaid of bii iwlad lalxyura by bia oonte inpo wtlw OM frienrli Mr. 
Urande and Sr. Thomioo. Tbo former tcnwiko ibat tto p«anMl> 
gatjoB or thotboaiyof drinKo pnportfama *ia thii ooontry ia cUal^ 
to be atliibatad to Dr. WollaaiDO« wbO'O admiimUo anggaation of a 
aynoptie aeale of ebemleal oquiTalrnt* waa brou^lit before tha Royal 
Society io Kovc'iubrr l(<13. Many yrari< preriona to thia be bad 
estaWiahed the imfHirtant doi trint- of mnltipln |iioportion», in a J^fxtr 
'Uu Sujier acid and SiiH-arid S.illa,' printed in the ' I'liilosnpl icil 
Tranmetionn' for tlie tear ISOS : h<- tiM-.v nhowed the itiij>jrt.iii'. prac- 
tical applic-atioMH of wbi. h ti r' il., :y auaceptible, and by cur 
uectiog the eoale of et^nivnlrntJi witii Guoter'a aiiiiing; rule, hai put 
into the bande of tho chemt«i'. an iiiKtrummt infinite in ita uiea, tad 
equally eeaential to tbe atndrnt, th<^ adrpe, and the manufacturer." 

" Dr. WoUaatoa'a flnt contribution to tbe TMMOtioni of tboBiyd 
Society waa in Jtno 1787, being an caaay 'On Oooty asd Vriuny 
Coneretiona,' in which he made known reecral now ooapoonda eon- 
neoted with tho production of tha«« muladira, ia odditioo to tbo aria 
oonibinationa previoualy diacorered by Bcbeelo : tbaao were, pboepbit* 
of limo ; nnimonio-ma^neaian phwphate, • mixture of thn two form- 
ing the fmiUf cilc ilus; oi:.l i(o of lituB; and nxinc l.tti-lr he added 
cymio oiid<i t.i thu ii»t of liin [ fr vin i , u ,ovt ri' n. I'liil. Trana.,' 
lllHi 1- II anil l.-ii," !k' ini<li- linviwri ^J«ii,^d^uUl and rh'.idinrr, 
tin; i,«w till tiL , 1 ii:,t,iui 1 111 fij.t ■<:'■ id' platinum, and aaaodated aith 

0. 111UUIU and ir.diiini, ijiioovrrpd ubotit thoaame time by Tennaut, la 
IbOd be abowed tbat tbe anppo<cd new metal tantalum waa identicai 
with odnmbiuat, previoualy diacoverad by Batcbatt, and almrtly 
beCn* kit dtnlh ho tnnmittad to tho ag^ol 8oeialy tho Bakeriaa 
laetora, in wUdi ho Adij daonlbaa bia logtnioaa method of renderins 
platioam malleablo." (■ Manual of Chemistry,' 6th edition, 184S, ro'. 

1, p. cil). 

In hia 'History of Chemistry," aa dbed above (vol. it., p. 24?), Dr. 
Thnm«on reaiarka : — ^"Dr. Wollaaton had a particular ttim f.T doih 
trtving piece* of apparatus for scii-n-ific purpo>ea. Hi* ruliective 
goniometer wiu tt in««t valuable prvK. nt to inincralogiata, and it i« by 
ita mcaua that crystallography haa ituiiuirwl tbe ^rut degree of ptf 
fection which it baa recently exbibiti'd. He contrived OTaiyiiBilli 
apparatua for aaeartaining tha power uf varioui bodiea to reflect li^ 
lliaeanioinlmiidoflHnUMthaoo triufiraraigoonBtof drawing witb 
eonveniant miAtd «f dallaortlpg ulm) ol^bh Bia penaooiM 



muat bn*o bean fon^ UMful, for tboy oofd ntbor oitanaim4yi 
and hia diding nde for ebamieal equivalaota ftealahad • raady aathad 

for calculating the proportiona of one •ubataoee seeeaury to Hecom- 
pose a given weight of another. Dr. Wollaalon'a knowledge was niore 
varied and hia taate le«a exclu''iv« (h»n «ny other philoaophfr ol h < 
time, except Mr. Cavendiib ; but o\ tii-n and chimii'.ry are tho tua 
sciencee whicli lie under tlie grcjitf-t o< .i^titiuija to ijiui. To hitsx *e 
oMTo the fir.ll demonatraliiin uf thi' iiletitiiy uf K*'^"ni.^iii an i ooninHO 
electricity ; and the fine explunation of tbe cauao ol tbe differwt 
phenomena exhibited far galvanic and eovmon olactiioity." 

Wo may add to the abova, tbat 8ir John Hetaebal baa atatad ibit 
Dr. WolhMton una the flrrt to iatrodooe into inrtnnnental piastie^ 
bia gonjomatwy tbe direotion of a nflaetod laj of Ugbt. aa theiMt- 
cation of fhoaignliirpaiitimi of naurface too dalicato for baodhnir— 
a method altTWi Jo jMra poiad ItyMr. Babbage and employed by Ciaiui 
for other purpoiea. The ute of thia instrttment by KnclUh Eiineril'- 
ginta hajt already been adverted to in tlie nrti ile^i M:i ! • n, \V. 11-. 
PuiTnis, VV. fa tbei hands of tho late Prufcssor Ariimn 1 Lt-»y al»a, 
an 1 '.111' • of the lata XIr. Henry Jainea Brooke, F K S., dislmsnwl'ad 
for Ilia exact kuowledga of minerala, and of hia aon, Mr. ^''"''J 
Brooke, F.K.!^, it baa gi-eatly aided tho progrrsa of milMinltgy 
tbe knowledge of eiyatalliteid bodict iu general. 

Huyghena [ttVfOaiM^ CBMKUliI bad oppliad tt* aaMit*9 
theory of light to tho detenntnation of tbo ooniw of flie extra otdlnMf 
ray iu tho double refraction of Iceland-apiv, a variety of carbonut*''' 
Hene. Thia waa "a problem," Dr. Tcacock haa remarked, "of th« 
higheit order of difliculty, whose solution, eijttaily rematkabU for >^ 
conipleteoeaa and geometrical elegance, waa unfortunately left "^"1'' 
t:re<i or unknown until tbe bot'inniu? of the prc'tnt cen'.ury." " ^* 
arc tndiblevl to Dr. Young" [You.mj. Tiidis.vs], he cintmue-, "furtW 
firi<t iii!i'K-i.tii:n, and to Dr. Wolliiston for the first o no plete deaOO" 
*i*rnii(ii, iif )Ih viijii-', aa giyiiiii; r»'-'iJtii i^hicli :ire iti strict accardaa^ 
with tho objerved lawa of double refraction, which Newton I" 
nofortunately mlalaken and miaatated." Dr. Woihwton'a dca^*^; 
■toatioo ia oontained in hia papar 'Oa tbe Obllana BafraeUon^ 
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Sr. WoIIaMon's eootMnponrin in w^mea, and fvpeefeny thoM who 

I euU<g:.-e>l liU pbilotiopUcal cKamL-ter, Iwva had to lamrut tbkt be 
ouuld he iuiluocd to describe bis manifiulutinDs in priut, or to 
omoittuuioate to the world bii bappy and pecnliar cootriTitiicM. But 
they wtro mule known t«) hii frieosis. aud have gradually become 
lie | iu| .ity. Nor did ' o cij:.u-iin,tu to ti.B httratuxe uf tcv:,,-..- 
any I'- |i.iiatt) v\.,ilc Hit! rr^'Ut^tUoti, I oyocr! th« circle of hit iuiriio 
ii.;vt-' :iti J, wai tujd wiil coutmue to bt fijiinil_;l up' n In- |iiiH'rii 

111 tba ' i'[iil<'iio|>bi<:al TraDMCtioun,' 3d ia iiumt>i.-r, »bicb a}>p«Bml 
one or mora ia •Imoat twf •onual ?olama bom llVt to lU 
Mutaiuiiig new beU or tiie aoiiodaat Uieoratiakl vbui^ — mw iitid la 
»a(fioiik«M»aflintMtd ooiMiae,BokatiBgb word hAig In^gnifi- 
nduadant) or d«ficiMt Hi* neewrtej, whetibcr ia apcrinicnt 
ia daicripttaa, could pot of cuunia iibiebl bia labour* from tb« 
MUDM lot of ijiodiHcalion aad correctioD by tbe lubaequont progrna 
of actrnoe; and tlii.-i Liu Ixm d cbirfly tbo case perbapa with bia minor 
reaoarcbtt iu cbeiiiihtry, siicb a> tb>h« ou tbe blood of diabetic patienti, 
and uti th» rr.n ]i. ii:id uf titajiiiim witb nitrogen and carbon in certain 
iriin kIiI' i.1 111? {Mill alter i im '.he mont eaiiD>^i>t cb<?miata of tbe 

pre~eul clay alwi, iluwii to w.ibiii tb»a few yean^ luiiitook for that 
uirtal in an iiucotubine 1 al«te. Biit probaljy tbere ia no ptactioal 
fbiJuaOpber tbe truth of wboaa a'ateoirnta and ooooluaioaa upon eab- 
jMti enbrawsf • «aat nofa is aatiiim haa ban «B liMU impugiiad. 

Withont witiiiDs Anther isto an aeeooat ut Mm wariima paper* by 
Dr> Wullai-ton wbich anp<-ar in tbe ' I'biloaopbical Tranaaction%' on 
wllMl tniicb migbt utiU be laid, did our limits permit, we aball con- 
oIuJl' »i'.h tbe following geULtal remarks on bis scientific cbaractpr, by 
a prufojud judge of its excellence, tbe late Dr. William Henry, F.R.Si. 
(' hltmcnts of C'liftcistry,' lltb edit., vol i., p. 8) :— " Dr Wollaston," 
be obsfrvtii, " was endowed with bodily tcwcH of extraordinary acnte- 
tsi.t-3 and accumcy, and witb preat general vigour of utider^itandsug. 
Tiaiutd in tiit? iU8ci)linc of tbe exnct aoicncoa. be had acquired a 
ponerlul command over liu attention, and bad babitaated bimaelf to 
tbe moat rigid eorrectuaw, both of tbowsrht and of langaagCb U* wa* 
■ufBoiently protided witb tba iwoureta of the Batoacoatifla to be 
enablrd to punvot with aaoeasi^ pnDmnd laqunea in nochanieal and 
opti«al philoaophj, tbo raaulta of wbkh ntUad lum to anfuld tbo 
oauaea of pb' comena not before understood^ aad to anrieh tbe arts 
eonnrcted with those science* by tba inTcntioQ of iogeuioua and 
Talnable i:i»trum-nta. In cbemiBlry he waa distinipiiabed by th» 
eztrenjc uioty aad dilicacy of bi^ oli'rrvationa, by tbe quicknoiui and 
prci-isi'ia with wbicb be marked rc»<'mbliinee8 aj.d rl'3criiiaLat»>d diB'er- 
enci s, the ►a^iacity with which he dt-vincil txperi„.tiiU and ai,tici:aU!d 
tbeir rvsulta, and Uie sktil with wbica he executed the analysis of 
fragments of m w sabstancta, often ao minute aa to be scarcely per- 
oeptibl* by ordinary evea. Ue waa remarkable too for tbe caution 
inthwhiabhoadvaBaaairanfaeto to fMNral OMHdnaiona ; nawtto 
wbkh. if it aooMliBM pnfanlad hin tnm iwdOiv at omtotte 
tnoat eublime trathib y>k SMidan4 mmf atap of hit mmbI » mhio 
•U'ion, frum iiliinb It TTM M^y tn rfai In Mgnii- Mil mm mkigiil 

ioUuctioiia." 

>voi.usTONBCIlAVi; KARy. [flammi, TTutaai, roL IB, 

col. U3 1 

WOL'KY, THoMAS, the celebrated canliual of that iifimr, vvao 
boru at Iptwiuh in SuUolk, in 1741. Tbe bale that be waa tiie ik>n of 
a butcher b probubl', though it doe* not rest upon aoy aure founda- 
tion. Itaonear* that Itobeit and Joan WoUey, bia pareota, were poor 
but repatnUo iMnonib oad towwuil of auffieUot mraoa to provide a 
good MlnaatHm for th^ aoo. Attw liaving racaiirod aomo prniaratory 
UWtnMtiiHi, bo was sent to Magdalen Cotlaga^ Oxford, where be 
gnidllBtacI at toe age of fifteen, gaining by bis early advanoemont the 
aiohaame of " tbo boy bachelor." (Cavendish's ' Life of Wolsey.') 
Bo waa tuade fellow of bia ooih ca, appointed teacher of a echool in 
eunncLtiuu w.th it and was ordr.i-v d. At tliin ochoul were three ions 
uf ilii M.i.iiuia uf Uoistt, with wUoiu W'ld-ry Ijt-o-aiiie ac<juainted, and 
thrmixii w!;u*e pa'ronage he enjoyed his tua: ivij:p.«iiu)t40tti preferment, 
tbo liviij.; f l yuiiiKton in Sointrseiishire. He »i now twenty-oino 
yeiira of uge, acd pussesecd a winning addresa, nbicli, combined witb 
grnit natural ability, and akeaa aad rapid jadgmeot of character, 
greatly assisted ijia promotion. Wo onUHtt IbUow hint tbroogh erary 
et ;p uf bia prugrefs, even at the beginning of bia career. Thoogfa h» 
tio* not always diecrret, it is apparanttbnthaaoiiuirad friandabipi and 
obtained cooGdenoe in each plaea wboM ho raided. It i* said that 
while bo lived at Lymiogton m got dnmk at a ncigbt>ourini; fair ; fur 
■oma such cauM it is certain that Sir Amias Poulat put him i:.tt> t).e 
stocks, a puniihnieur. fur wi ich he lubecquontly roveogi d ijiuiheil : hat 
the tirat part of tta v i% pr<jb*hly a fable. Throng;; hi< iLtimii v 
with a SoiueiEieta'niri,' |.:t iiLli'ii,.ai of some importinio-, .^ir .luha Niii.iLit, 
treaaurerof Calais, bo wtu named by Sir John his deputy in that 
ci&oe, to whiah be waa personally incapacitated from attending by age i 
•od mkneaa. Nafaal?B iniluence at court also procured for Wolsey a ' 
a w a im i t i on aa kui|f • ebaplain, and faitrodiuMd Um to Henry VIL, ia 
wboio fnmu he aoon pSmai » pconlDaBt plaoib Wolaey'a loiinitating 
manners and ready abdi^wmnal lost upon the Icbg. Tbeio wera 
day in which tbe clergy w«o homd from no oi&ca, eccleeiaelical or 
otiierwi.ia. An ambassador waa aougbt to go to Flanders with a 
xuexMt^i^ cuuceming tbe marriage of the king ; deepatob was oeceaaary, 
ud tbe king iatruatwl tho bttainata to Weia^f, wba tanJlad with 



aoeh rapldltj aa to retom to Loodoii before, it ia aaid, hi*i 
knew of bia departor*, and acted ia atich a manner upon imperfect 
instructiooa u to give the king great satufactioo. Tbe credit that be 
gained by tid* vcrcice contributtd to procure him the valua* lo deanery 
of Lincoln, to which ha was appointed in February K'OS. In the 
!' 11 wi ll; yesir the king died, and wo* sucoecde I by Henry VIII., 
v.hij»e a,ire and character, widely difforent from his father's, rained a 
geiier.ll expvctation of an entire change of counaellom and farouritea. 

Up to tliu Umo Wolaey bad bad no opportonity of playing a great 
pari. He bad risen indeed, aad riiaa tiiy t^piillji but be was a« 
obeeure penon, of low birth, aad aaHlaiaat tiaia bid not elapsed te 
bia to i^in any ver* gnat elevation. But in tbe chaugea to bo mado 
at the aoeeaeion of the now king, it aoon became evident that Wottqr'a 
power would be materioUj ineieaaad. Many ckteumatance* favouied 
bie promotioo : he was in the prime of life ; he waa accustomed to 
the court, for which his mannera and address peculiarly fitttd him; 
. : 1 iiu ilirnise held an important place in the church. Tbo poeitioa 
of public stlair/! moieorer contributed t:> ^ecure him a pUco near the 
pi'l>on of tbe king. There wcr>j animo^itiw between tbe E.irl of 
Suri ey, tbe lord tr<^asur«r, and Fox, bubop of \V inchaaU r, who held 
the important vfiices of privy aeal and srcntory of state. Fox, 
dotiroua of atrengtbeulDg bia iDllaaito*k aougbt to plaea near the kiog 
on* of his own frieodo aad adhenwitik Far tU* parpoaa ha aiada 
VVolMy tbo king'a dmoaor, truatiagthathii aetivo apirit, bia aoato 
DOM, and inaioaating addreaa would make the favourite of the fatfaMT 
tbe still greater favourite vf tbe aou. Tbe adroit courtier did not 
di -'Appoint bis patron : be rote so quickly in the king'e good graoaa 
ttiat be aooQ did nearly what he pleased. His religioua aoruplaa were 
not ntrocig enough to ieaii him to discourage tbs kind's humours aad 
]iifiu*iirr.«i . o'l the contrary, be would s^tsm to b ivn promoted his oare* 
Irsa gnicty, knowing wM that the more time the kiug employed in ita 
punuit, tbe njore neCLS-Kry iio wouM find it to ba\e suuj-j a tivo 
f .rourite to supply him wr.h the information wbich he needed, and to 
pr >i-ix'd KlUi tbo business which ho ooitted to tranaaok Xhaib though 
the king never wholly uugleolfd hit alEiin, the ooadaot of 
chiefly devolved upon the (avouritei Tne auooeia of Ua _ 
managrmeot waa aoon proved by the gift* that were bso t owe d 
bim. Before the year of the king'a aooesalon had paaaed he had I 
made lord-aimooer, and had been preeentad with acme valuable laoA 
and houses in the pariah of .St. Bride'*, FIrvt-atreet, which Kmpson 
h*! forfuited to tbo crown. In 1610 he beuauis rector of Torrin,;ton ; 
in liijl, canon of Winds t an I registrar of tlieOr'.er of the Qarter; 
in 1512, prcljtnJary of York; in it iia uf i uric aud h .-hnjj of 

Toumay iu France; in iiH, bisbop of Lincoln, and in tbe aauji! year 
archbiabop of York. In 1615 be waa made a cardinal, and auco edod 
Warbam aa chancellor. In 1519 tbe pope made him legate k later*, a 
COM iBl a a i o n wliieh gave bia ai t wwlth and alaoat Tm l iwiit ad poww 
«f«r tbo English cleigy : hollkowba fbnaod, for tba Ibraiga bWiopa 
who held tbeu, tbe revenoej of the AaOMMof Bath, Woroeater, and 
Hereford, allowing tbeoi bml btii>enda br below the annual ptoeeeda 
which wera colUctsd; be hud i>L^o in commendam the abbey of St. 
Albana; whiie tlic 'ji.orn.oug rurcDuca that he derived from thaae 
sources wore fi.rthi r increiui«d by ■.t p.'Diiii reoeivei! fr«>tn tbe kings of 
t'r.TQj'-' iiiid ftin and tho r..>c^i vt N'tittce. I'ri.ii W'ulnr'y }i iil accjinu- 
lated 10 bis own lianda tbe whole power of the state, bulb ci - il aa i eoele- 
tiaatioal, and derived from foreign and domeatie aouroe^ nn ii MuuLt rif 
iucome to which no aubject luia ever approaehod : bia wealtu and 

Hia aabitioB howanr was a«b aatiiMi Ut aaiia^ brUie papacy 
waa avowed; nor did bit asMotatlgoa of gaining it ^>p*ar astrava- 
gant, for at the death of Man nri lia a <lfil9) botli the king* of fVaaea 

and Spain aapired to the empire, and each, eager to aaonra the 
influence of so powerful a minister aa Wolh«y, prouased to aaafat him 
in bis dcaiicas. At the death of Leo X., in lifi, and again in the 
fi .hivviii),' y, ar, at the death of Adrian VL, Wolaey aougbt the Tacant 
throne, tjut in iicitiiKr iii«t«no« wa.% bo choeen. " His foroiRn puiicy 
norms to have Ijf , i; bninjed by hij diaippoinlment, which Ihi ntitiilmtod 
to Uhurlea V., w.ioai be ever afterwania held iu averatoii." We have 
Other inatanoeo of tho onntinwana* a( hia laHntoHnt and bia inabili^ 
to fofgivo. He bad taken oObaa* at tha Data of BiiokiaalMua'a coa- 
daattonarda him : that nobleman's iadiicretiooa afterward* i 
him to aa attainder for treason; Wolsey proeeoated tlie 
great severity, and though there were hardly euffieieat publie i 
for such harahncsa, instigated hia execution. An oatoiy waa raieed 
ag-.tiii^t him f'T hi* want of laaianqf towaida tlda'papdar lurowrito: 

■A <\n.'ii Fub<i led h 'wovar, fitT Ut fUWUt Wt4» MM ItaM^aMMi 

l:.aKTjibC'_'Dro u iruirrd. 

Nutodv cuuld VIC with Wo'.«ey in display: his retinue on the Field 
of the (Jloth of Gold wafl more numeroua and Bplaadid than that of 
aoy Bubject ; and during each foreign miasion on wtiicb be waa 
employed, be waa attended wiUi extraordinuy pomp. At York Place 
WUiahaU) Ua iMidaaca inafhnMihad « 



(now WhUahall) Ua midaa c a mafhiaiiha d with eveiy lasaiyi aad 
ho bdhlhr Uaiaitf«kHMBlaiiOMU«aaablepalaee,of whkhha 
oventuatoB>adoa | > i Mi Mt tol|iafclM. Bia diati «M gorgeoua, bia 
manner of living eaMptaaai, Mid Ma SoBMbaM oonabtod of mote tban 



Uviogi 

SOO peraona ; there were atnoog them many paafltaf nak— tho Earl 
of Derby, Lord Henry Farcy, and other*. Hakld a*atoWard " (saya 
bit biiqgtafhar Oavaadiah, who waa bia gaBtt«BM«ihi(} " whioh wai 
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■IwajsadMO or print; • trMnmrkkaighl; and •oomptroll«r an 
•■quir* ; wbieli have alwaja within Iril bonse their white (t«TM. . . . 

Is bU privy kitoheu he had a marter-cook, v:ho went daily in tUm»>'k, 
mtio, or vclvot, witli a cimiQ of guld Rtvout hia neck." iiiit on t!,tr 
Other hood, h" pr»iiiote<i learning with oon*i>tfnt lih.jiRiity t:.ii 
Uoivenity of Oifonl u indebt«<i to him for ita Cardinsl mow Ctiri-t 
clnirch) C^lli-i;?; Hnd fur w-Ternl profeworahipa, which, with the coUego 
hi- iiiuiiiif i 111 hi' D:it VI- '.own nf IpHwicb, ba<i only a abort exiatanoe; 
he likeu ira encouraged learned peiaoM bj |.«lroiMge and gifta. H« 
waa bimaelf do meaa aehokr, tad ha !■ mM tft kitra aniilM tte Unci 
^ hi* intiaat* knowledge of Ik* imfel d Ui fcvanmto ■■Hior, 
Wmmbm Aqttini^ rad other t.hMiagtoiil wUm, when be oompoied 
Ua tfMHN imImI Lntber. Ho dmr vp, bk MM, «he Latin rulea for 
Lii Bchool of Iptwioll, whidi are extant; they are priotcd io the 
■Esaay onaSyatem of Claaaical Initruction' (London, John Taylor, 
182S), and contain the course of Latin inntructson wbioh WoUey pro- 
acribini for the oigbt olasaea into which he d:vi ird the e ':-'j<i'. 

The loe of Dttrbam, to whifh hn h.i 1 hcra recently i.::;tcd, 
Wolscy reaigned for tlitit i f \N luclie-ter It loea notapi'i nr O.-.a'- Uti 
encouiased any chango of doctrine among hia clergy ; hia adUcri-iiCe 
t(, :b'' KMLnan Catholio Cbureh waa never abaken. Tha BafomatioB 
indeed uada little progTrae, tbouch many of ita laada wara aawn in 
hia lima. Hto rtMntf aao l wiiw li B i l mm b m m and <iiMia gwa cob- 
viDong btMmmw of tha ammittf of efaaaga : anoh npM tnailatlon 
ftvB 3igidl]r to digaitifa ao Itrga a number of offic«a held conUnaally 
in th* aaSM banda^ wUla their dntiaa were for the moat part neg- 
looted, were evila that could not long bo tolerated. The exerdto of 
hia legatine power* with regard to the examination and auppreaaion of 
the monaaterioe, bis conduct likewiae io the matter of Queen CAtlie- 
rine'a divorce, gavo atreogth to the dawniiig Uefui i;::i*.i ii. 

To circamataucee connected with the divoi-ce \\ ul^i v ? l^i;! is mainly 
attributable: ho miv; nl tiu; k to put away (-ath> r.ne, hut not to 
marry Anno boleyn, and thua h« ofleoded both the actual queen and 
the queen elect. An op t rwaifa and OUgd taialim hod made Mm 
unpopular with tha mnhitBdo; wMo ill oeurt thai* wara pvwarftel 
OBOBiaa labaariMaontiMiallr«»paiiMllM Hag* mimi tKla^ Iho 
ikfoarila. wham ho had liattad wl«h Nck wllaitM aoBMOBai^iDd 
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tCHtrd iriih iuch unparalleled authority. Tha dokta of Norfolk and 
8llS»lk, and Lord Kochford, Anoo Boleyn'a father, and Anne hoTMlf, 
Vnitad in their efforta to overthrow him, and ereutually auocccded in 
their maohinationa. At the comniencemvnt of the Mioboelmaa term, 
1629, two ioformaticna were filed againet him io the Court uf King's 
Beucb, obarging liiui with liiivinK, m legnt«, tranigraMed t) e >>t.tut« 
of t-rsemunirei. Wol»ey iKlniitted tha charge, "of which ho waa | 
tK<:laji. .>Uy k^U '^y. umiR'Ucb sa be had received bnlla from the pope 
wiiiiuut a formiil licence." (.Sir J. Macktntoafa, 'Uitt Eng.,' voL ii., 
p.l8e.) "Tho aooH pMomnoad thalr ■antaaoa^ thathowMOttlof 
tha protaetiaa of tho fiw, that hia laadi^ snodi^ and nhillala were 
fiorfiritad, and that hia penoo waa at tho BMtey of tha kinf." He waa 
Oldarcd to retira to Kaher, a eonntiy- h o o ao belonging to tha aee of 
TVioelicetar, and waa so closely abom of all magnificeuce aa nearly to 
bo wanting in the ordinary oomforta of life. Many of hia frienda 
dv(eito<l him ; hin foUowen and det^nilenta showed the moat devoted 
attucliuicnt to thrir iiia>t<rr iu hia di-treaa. He tank into a rtate of 
deep dejectiiin. Henry temporarily reinttnt?d him m the following 
year U&<'Oi. WotMty " wm reatored to the et^:' of Wiiiebeiter and the 
abbry of St. AUiaci'a, with a grant of 6000/., and of all other renta not 
par<;rl of the arohbiahopric of York. Even that great diaceae waa 
afterwarda reatored. ile arrived at Cawood Caatle about the end of 



IMO, whaio ha «ai|loiiad bimaelf in ■aniSeant prapain- 
thiaa Ibr hia iDBtaiQaltoD an ttta a«wiepi«coi)«t throne. Hia popularity 
hi tha north waa iDorea*ed by hii ho&pitality and aflUbihty. Hia roe- 
mit* at oourt however were bent npoo hia ruin, and the king'a deter- 
nloatioa to caat off the pope favoured their design, for under theae 
circnmatancea it was evidently little de*irable that a cardinal abould 
fill the principal oilicea in the state. The Kailof Xoi tbuuibertaod 
received oidena to arreat liim for trra=u::, ..n.i to brirg him to London 
to aiaod bia triaL With what purticul;ir net he v&i ciiai;?' d wt- are 
rot informed, and with the ob-fiiinous ft'iTanla of tin" tvmut it little 
mattered. Ue proceeded towaida London on hia mule, but by the 
woy ha was attacked with a djaetttei7. Aa he entered tha gate of the 
aonastacy of Leioeator, he wid, " Fatlwr Abhot, I ant eoma to lay my 
bonaa among you ;" aad ao the event proved : the monka oarriad Uu 
to hia bed. npoo which, three daya afterwanU, be expired Nov. 28, 
15^0. Shakspere has little altered the words he a<)(lreswd on hia 
deathbed to Ky ngstoo, the tieutcnaat of the Tower, though in tha play 
they are given Iu Cromwell—" If I had served Ood as dtligtntly as I 
have douo the kiop, lie would not liavc given nic over in my grey hairs." 

\\ oltn y atluiixirl h « rh^vution by a winnini» Bd 'res", coiiiliiut-.l with 
al.rii', .1 :.<-Mi, '..lUMd, i.u 1 learning; hia suibitiun v.hi uti.iiiii[i-<i, his 
rapacity gri-at, hi- waa arrogant and ovcrijejiring, and eitrfiiiely fond 
of aplndonr and parade. But he was a great minister, euligbiened 
beyond tb« agx in wbioh ho lived, diligent in buMucsa, sod a good 

I checked 
kept bia 
1 vary far 



MrvBBt to tha king; for whan hie authority waa ettabliabed he 
tt* Id^gV aroel^, iMdialnBil many of bia Gaprice^ and I 



WOOD, or A WOOD, ANTHONY, was bom in the city of Oxford, 
December 17, 1832. Uia father was a gentleman of independeot pro- 
perty Anthony waa aent to a private Latin aohool in 1640, aad in 
ItUl was removed to New College, Oxford, but in 1641, in cooae- 
iiuenoe of the civil disturbance*, wa^ wnt to a sch ol at 1 hame. In 
ll)4i;hi» mother placed i.im mi ;<t liin brothir Kd n iird. iu I'riDKy 
College, Oxford, and be went to Lim once or twico a day to receive 
inatnution. On tha S8th of Kay 1047. 1m waa inatrioalia«d in tti« 
Univetiity of Oxford aa tlta aoa of • gsntlamaa^ aad aotcrod Ut 
OoUega^ Ootobar 18^ 1«I7. Abook IttO or 1«1 ko bagaa to f 
play on tho vieUn, al Hiat wilhont ina twiaU oa^ bat anarararda lai 
a teacher. He secma to have attained to gnat akOl on the iuatranaeat, 
and was for many years a member of a mtiaical dub in Oxford, in 
which concerted pieces were performed, both vocal and inatranieotal. 
by men of some eminence aa maaiciana. Painting waa alao another of 
hia fiivourite purauttK, hut there aeems to be ao evidence of hia akill 
In that art. He graduated A.B. in li3S2. Heraldry, which *l-o 
became one of hia Ktndien, pr>r!m]« heiter auited to ids aatiijnariin 
taatea; hia wriii.l.nii ttu ly in tin- \ ' library of tl.e l'uiVfrr;'r 
attracted the at'ention of Dr. Thomas Ikrlow, the brad keeper of the 
library, who treated Anthony with much kiodntai^ gawo bim < 
aiaiatanoe in hia power, and avM allowed him to taka books 
wMH ii i i Mi rijto in Ma Imiaa. 

Io DaMBbtr 1691^ Wood took the degree « 
quitin of Warwickahiro ' came out in 1656, 

with great delight and admiration. His foodaaaa for tbo atady of 

antiquities was confirmed, and he now began to tranacribe tho monn- 
mental insoripttoiia and arms in the parish cbutches and college 
chapels of the city and I'niven-ity of Oxf od. After the Reatoration 
lie obtained leave from Dr. W,i:;i!i, j i 1000, to coaault the univernty 
i-egisler^, monuments, sud otlicr documenta in ti;e Scboo^.s Towt-r. 

Tiiia waa a vabinb^n fund fur him, and lirn- 1m- rnny l.t? mid to h,i'.» 

laid the fomidaUon of las 'History and Antiquities of Uxfoni.' In 
1907 Wood want to London with a letter of inlroductiou from Dr 
Bariow to Sir William Dugdale, by whose inflavnco be obtained laava 

fhoTMor. 

Wood having oomploMl Mt 'BUtUtJ and Antiqnities of Oxford,' 
the Univeraity offered bin lOOL for the copyright, which he accepted 
in October 1669, and the pnyntent waa made io March 1670. 'Vhia 
parchsae was made with the intention of having the work tmnrlate-J 
into LiBtin for the use of foreiKnna. wl.ich wa.s done under the inapec- 
tion of Dr. Fell, and tho work w»-i pul li.ili-jd u-. i xfurd in \('>~i. \u 2 
vola. folio, with the title of 'Hi-t.uia it AnlujUitiit«->i rniiemiLitia 
iji '[lii-ud!.' \\ 0 ;1 cwiiiplaincd bitt»ily of this ti unsliit'ou ; and Ur. 
iliomau Wiirton, who ijiay besup|HjMd to be a lrs< prcj'.idiced judge, 
remarks, " I cannot omit the opportimitr of lamenting that Dr. Fell 
ever propoaed atraaslatioD of Wood'a l^lish work, wbioh would 
have been infinite^ mm» jltiiint la Iba plain natural draw of iti 
artleas but aeenrato awOeit Thotnaabtioo in general ia aHowad to 
be full of mistakaa : it ia aleo stiff and unplaadng, |riff|tttiially di»guit. 
iog to the reader with its afleeted phraseology." 

Iu 1691 Wt>od pnbli«bed hii ' Athcnn Oxonienses, an exact Hiitory 
of all tho writers nod bi«hnps who hnve hod their education in the 
Univmity of Oxford from 15O0 to 1695, to which are added tho Kaati 
or Aniinla of the said L'oiversity,' London, foho, 2 vols, in one. Tte 
work ia written in very slovenly English, but it contains a vuiuabla 
fund of material", sclecteil with care, thouph not always with juJg- 
ment and without prejudice. Ue waa prosecuted in tho rioe-cliaa- 
oallor'a oouit af tho aoivanHy tie aaaaa ramarka |o tha 'Atheaa 
Osooienate,* on tho ckanalar of (bo kto Biri of OatindoB, and 
received a sentence of expulaion. He waa alao attaekad by fiUiop 
Burnet, and replied in a * Vindioatiaa,' ke., 4to, 1093. 

Wood died November 39, 1696, aged atx^-fiv& He waa a large aad 
strong man. Ho retained hia faotdtiaa to the last, and joat befors he 
died Rave direct ona for tho burning of a prcat mass of manuacripts, 
and left his buoos un i surh of his msnuBCiipta aa Lo considered of 
vat'ic to the L'uivcraity of Oxford: they wtre dejiooicod in the Ash- 
mnlcna .MiLBeum. 

In 17'il a t^ond edition, 'corrected, and enlarged with the addition 
of above 500 new Uvea from the author's origiual manuacripta, was 
pabliahad in London, 2 vols, folio. Philip lUisa publiabed at Oxford 
'WootfaAthiHi OioolaBaaa ooodnMd to MOOl' 4to,t voU, 1813: to 
tho M volnnw^ pnbllihad fa 1817, waa addaa 'FMi OnBleaiM, « 
Annals of the said univeraity, with Kotea and Additions,* 4to. Tbs 
Rev. John Oiitcb, M.A., registrar of the Uoiveteity of Oxford, pah- 
lishod in 1780 91, at Oxford, - The History and Antiquitiea of tha 
University of Oxford, Diivt first publiabed in English from the ongisai 
Hannacripts in the Bodleian Libriry, by Autiiony Wood , witb n Coo- 
tin nation to the present time, by the K<diar,' v- Ik. 1: i, Tl.i: 6rat 
Vohimo of a new edition of iJr. m.a.-<'a eiiitmn ^ f ilir Ati.<Miir Uioni- 
ensis, contdiiing tbu Life of Wood, wua pui.^i^brd liy thi- K. .dr-siitl cat 
History Society in 1848; bntno farther prugrc-Ks init ie in the vwk, 
theaoeiety having twen diamlvod,adretttuiit4iuce nun h to borrgratled, 
aa Dr. Bliaaia known to have aooBmnlated a great amount of wnihla 
additional iofonnation aioce the publioUiaB «[ Ufe f 

WOOD. JOHN, oonunonly apokao af aa *Wood of 1 
areUtoelof eoBdoanbla rafiuto ia fha tima «f OaMfi IL, 
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mA tMtonUtoitKkaBlafMortoaavdCUimtHBpannM, altboagh 
1m hM obUiaadkw notice from ■MfettMHinl and Uognphial wntera 
tfaan KOin* of ttMU Imto <loa«. In bnt rmj little can now b« collected 
nUtiTo to him bcjrood what be himeelf hu inoideotaUT told us in hia 
' Deccriptiun of liath.' That dty ia iodobtcd to him for ita arcbitao- 
tuntl fam>', itod he iiisy I'S coiuidcml ox liKvini? there introduced a 
•tyl'-' of ttrci-t nr' L.'.i r'.uro till then quite uukiiciwa la Hub countrj', 
by combiuiog a numlmr o£ private houiw into one gcnt'ral dctipj. 

It was about tho cud of 17'i6 that he befian his Bath 'improva- 
ZQcnts,' nbich he carried oii utunterruptadly for aboat twenty yean, 
witbin which Umo bo entirely changed the arcbitactural cLaracter of 
the place, and conferred upon it OTen a degree of magnifloaaca, at 
kMka«diiBta9«d in nusb pwto M tli* Fluada% ttw Gim% thn Btfsl 
Craaeent, QoMa Square, and mbm of the pnbllo adiSeaa, and even 
acme of tbeso would have been luperior to what they are, had they 
b«en executed entirely acaordiog to the orisuial deaigna. What he 
did at Bath alone would justly cutitKi Wood to an oniioont place in 
the history of English arcL:tecturi', and not least of all for the rery 
reason which his perhaps occ :i^;ciii d 1 iru ( > be pBs»od oTor with mere 
gBUtial notice, inaauiULb as ho Li.-tlnL'ui-hcil him-tll' rather as the 
founder of a system of iojproTcmcut than a.n tlio nuthor of any indi- 
vidual structures of importance. StUl he | rudnced some worka of 
the latter class that would have preterred bis name from oblivion ; 
aii^oux them are tlw aofala MMiaB tt Sdor BiriL «ntUd fir ' the 
generoua Alleo,' thai of BniUiaf , for Bbt Jobs TuoAttOftoa, and 
the Kichange at BriatoU ink opaoad in September 1743. This la«t ia, 
if not • very large, a ▼MJ hUMMHtt* atructure (110 by 148 feet), and 
the principal or nortb front a more taateful specimen of the Falladion 
■Ivie than almost anything by Palladio himself 

Wood, who at that lime was a juttice of tho pe^co for Ssmcrsct- 
abire, dird May 23rd, 1754, but at what age is not eaid be waa pro- ' 
bably bom about the close of the precrdin;; century. He was also I 
known as a philosophical writorupon his art by his ' Ungin of Building, ' 
or the Plagiarism of the Ancieuts,' fol., 1741, which is however rather : 
strained and fanciful in its opinions, its argument being to abow that | 
the ayatam ot arebiteetonio beauty and proportion ia derived from 
Itaa Jawlab nntinn. To thla xnblkatitM mnr be added bU 'Easay 
tovanb • DMeriptien of Ban,* MeoBl adidoa, S tola 9n, pUtca, 
on, 1749; and 'Deacription of tho Exchange of Brktol, with 
, 8»o, Bath, 1745. 

WOOD, ItOBERT, sometimes distinguished as 'Palmyra' Wood, 
au accomplished ecbolar and aichswlogiat, waa born at lliTeratowa in 
the oounty of Meath, Irclaml, in ITli'. Havinf; Bnished his atudits at 
Oxford, where he api lii l Lin.9tU with eitrioidirjary diligence to 
cta.'»ic»l and more <>8f)«oiiidy Grecian liternturc, ho visited Italy more 
tluiii , luiil ill luade a voya^^e as f.ir tht? isl^r.d of Cbiof*; 

but it waa not until 1760 that, in conjunction with his fncuds Bouverie 
•odI>a«kiM,«nd with the Italian inUteet Borm for Mteir dnftamHi. 
1m att «vt <m Ilia oelebrated anUqnarian ezpeditiaa thnMfli Asia 
lUm* Md ^lia. Bebra raadiing Falmyra, BouTorie died of fatigne, 
but Wood and Ida raHaining companions panned tbeir rosaorcbrs and 
laboun with auocesa. Almost immediatel]r on bis return bo publbtheo' 
the * Kuins of Palmyra,' 17S3, with 57 platea; and in 1757 tlio 'Kuiui 
of i'nltieck; 47 vUtrs,— tvru works constituting an epoch in tbeatu^] ! 
ot L iis-i nr> h:'.' L't :re, und whicb, if aflerwaHa sur^iassed bjrBlUin j 
' Atbcno.' bad tho mcnt ttf [irec<-<iing It by several ye.irs. 

In 175'J, while engage 1 i rtj :.Titig for the press hia 'Ki. ;ay f.: tlni 
Oeuius of Homer/ be waa made utnlir-ttecrclary of rtatc by tho Earl of 
Chatham, in oooaa^Moce of which be suspended his literary ttudie^ 
and that work ma not publiabed till after bia death (which happened , 
al PBtMor, a a yta »b » 9, mi)i wImb ikmpaand tndorthatiu* of 
* An Bnair on tt« Origual Ctaaioa aDd tnitioga af Bemcr ; viUi a 
OaamaratiT* View of tta AaUast and I'rcaent Sut« of the Troad,' 4to, 
Lonwin, 1775. nil laawad diasertation, wbtoh haa been traDslata<i 
intb French, German, Italian, and Spatii^h, trctts of the country of 
Domer, bia travels, his eyotttn of inythidogy, and of ti e geography 
aud ethnography of the 'Iliad ' and ' Ody»»ey.' It i< however by bii 
two other works that he now more generally known, and th^y nro a 
very im[!ort«nt luidition to the liintory and arcb^ology of arL-hiU'cturc, 
affording as thry do satisfai-tory evid<-ne« of Iloman uia,;tiificeuco in 
diataut regions, and in places whoae very exiateooe bad oome to be 
atariy l a i a id ad an fabnlous. 

WOOnALU JOBN , an English surgeon, waabani lAont INML Ba 
maaaargeon in the army during the rcien of Qaeea EliMbetb,and 
went to France with the troope under Lord Willooghby. On bia return 
be eetlled Ln London, and was Teryaetiee in bis attentiooato tboee sick 
of thu plague widch preealled in London in the early pert of tbe rcigu of 
Jamea I. lliere is no reconl of bi* having lieen a surgeon in the navy, but 
In 1612 be publiabed a work dearribiug ilu di :i^-jr< i:t mkili r:<, ui iler the 
title of the ' Siir^ton'a Mate.' In thin wm k. tin i ■! ii au eiceiletit uccmint 
of tbe fearful lii-f.i-i-, lui it prcvaikil -.-.t *.hit t;i;jf, known tiy tho natno 
of scurvy. In the aame year tb.^t be publtahed this book be was 
appointed ani^gaon to St. Bartboiomew'a HoapllaL In I6i8 he pub- 
liabed • tnatiaa entitled ' Vlatiouo,' and aAarwaidaa treatiao 'On tbe 
IftirakapaB'OaBiiaDeradSfbaedn.* Attthaaawa^ 
in iMida*. fa IflSfti 



and «aa nada a nuwtar «f fba Bnmaona' Compan/. Than fa 
account of tbe time at whioh ba dtad. In the ynwaa to tkn u 
publiabed in 1089, he speaka of hiaaadf tbia aa fa lirfinB baaUk 

WOODDESSOy, DR. RICHARD, waa Tfaaiian profeaMr in tba 
University of Oxford. Be pnbUabed 'Etamaata of Jurisprudenoab 
treated of in tbe prt-lirainary part of a Course of Lectures on tba Lawa 
of Knglaod,' 4t-o, London, 17>3 ; ' A Syftcmatical Vie«- of the Lawa ot 
KuiilAnd, &B treated in a Course of LcctuntB r«ad at (Oxford during • 
serins of yean,' 3 vols. 8vo, London, 17'.''^ ; 'Britf VindioatioD of tba 
Rights of tlie i:ritiah l^gii>Uture ; iu answer to tome Poaitioaa 
advaucrd in a pamphlet entitled Thoughts oa the Kuk.Ij-U Oovem* 
ment,' London, 1769, 8to pami^et. Wooddes«>n died October 39. 
USS. TbcUetnreaoatbaliMraf X 



USS. Tb» Uetnrea OB tba IiMrafX^^Hidwam edited fa 1894, iai 
•■Mil folinne% 8vo, by W. R. WOUana, D.CJL» «ba olNarvaa fa Oa 
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preface that ■* theae lecturea seem to be as aupeciar to ^ Gaaa- 
nieutarios (of Blaokstone) in accuracy of rules and jualaaaa of diviaioa 

and definition, as they are inferior in elegnooo of style and charm of 
uarrativa ;" or, to apeak in pUin terms, tbe editor meana to say that 
tbe I>«cttirea are superior to the Comtaautarirs in all matters which 
oouatitute the merit of a law book ; and be is quite right 

WOODFALL, WILLIA.M, was the sou of tho priutcr of the ' Publio 
Advertifer' newspaper : atiuthcr .-un, wo believe tlin elder of thu two, 
was ilenty Sampson Woodfail, who aucoe«ded his father in the manage- 
menk af tba ftgn, and bald it wbao H baaaow tbe aaedinm through 
whieb tbakma af Janinaaran gifen to tba warid. William wm 
bominl74larl74(Laad bcaaa lift ^beiDgaaattolaantbapriaW 
log biulnaaa nadar Mr. Baldwin, of FatemeateMoir. Ha mm Ibaa 
employed for aaaaa tina in aaaistiog bia father in printing «ad adHtac 
the ' Advertiaar,' till a taste for theatrical amuscmeutsTn ia taiktaa, 
took such poeaeaaion of him, that be broke away with a company of 
players on an excursion to Scotland to gratify that paaifiou. Wh;l« ia 
Scotland ha married, but returned to London about 1772, wln'n be waa 
first employed for a short time aa editor of a ueumpiiper calh.-d ' The 
London Packet,' and then undertook tbe direction, both as editor and 
priutor, of ' Tho Morning Chronicle.' With that papi r ho remained 
coooeoted till 17fiS>, when bo laft it and sat up one of bia own, which 
he called 'Tba Oiair.' Bt«in«bia»faUM.liB pabliabad fa an •«» 
pamphlet a 'Bkatdi of Oa Oahato fa tlio Rooaa of OomDMaa fa Ii» 
land apan tbe rrjection of tbe twenty commercial proj>o».itiont;' bat 
it waa fa 'He Diary' that he first gave proof of hia womlcrful talaot 
for reporting, by pieeonting his readers with aa lietailed accounts of 
tba parliameatary debates on the dsy after each took place, as tbe 
other papora had b«cn in tbe h&hit of supplying after an interval of 
many days; forthe practice th' n was to give only the shortest sum- 
mary at tbe titne, snd r' 'erve tho full speeches till tbe reports of 
tbem couid be proi >r> d ni leisure. Woodfall's mode of proi crdiug 
waa what would now bo thought vary eztraordiuary. " Without 
taking a aato to aaiiat bia memory,* aaya tiia aotiaa af liim in the 
obituary of tba *ABBnal Register,' "witbottt tbe naa of on amanu- 
ensis to esse hia labour, he bas been known to write sixteen coluaia% 
after having sat in a crowded gallery for as many hours, witbosit an 
interval of rest^" This exertion however, it in n<1d<<d, in which ba 
took pride, and which brought him more pra^ tlia:; profit, "wore 
down his constitution, whioti waa iiatunilly good ; and when other 
papers, by the division of Ubuiir, ju o Iiu-im1 '.!,{> mhho louRth of deb»te, 
with an earlier publicati ii he jielded tiio coutf-st, and sulfered hia 
' Ihiiry ' to expire." In hi.^ latter years bo ulTcroil himself a candidate 
for the office of City Kemembrancer, but it was given to another. To 
tba Uat be continued oonatantly to attend the debatea: ba waa in the 
Hooaa of Ixwda four or fife day a befose bia death, oa tbe lat of Augnak 
180S. He laft a fa^ haOj, a( whan ait laaal ana aoa, Baniy. 
acquired some litaiaiy repntatioa ; and a dan^tnv BapUa, vba okar* 
ried Mr. U'Oibbon, became an actress, and also wrote aeverAl novels. 

WOODUOUSE, KOBKRT. There ia almost a U>Ud *il«nco concern- 
ing Professor Woodhouse in the ordinary depo«itoriojj of biosrapbi- 
cal information ; for tbe f»:;ts of his (>rivate life, as hero given, wo 
h.ive bi'en iu<lebted to ttiB court-«y of his brothers, Dr. J. T. Wood- 
bn .u-, Stuior I'VlIow of C.iiiH College, Cambridgr, a.ij Richard 
Woodhou^, formerly attaohed to Uie Supreme Court at Bombay. 

Robert Woodboase waa bom at Norwiob, April 28, 17711 His 
father was in busineaa in that eity, where be was possessed of some 
freehold ta t a t a a . Bm aaa at a fianliraf aome antiquity, and elaiiBad 
and aougbt to taeaaar aa aalato at Bteathorpe, in the poaMaafaa at 
Lord Byron (the uncle of tbe poet). His mother was the daogbter ot 
tbe Rev. J. Aldorson of Lowestoft, who was the grandfather of BaroB 
Aldereon and Mra. Amelia Opto. IIo was educated at Nortb Walshsm 
public school, where be showed no particular desire for the studies ia 
which ho afterwards bccsino vminent. lie must have commenced 
re-idcuco at Caius Colle^:c, C iii.bri igi\ in 17U1. and be took hia firat 
dcgrc-f, nnd wa» »fnior «r;.u_t.'.'r and brst Smith a pri&emao, in 1795. 
lie giihcJ a fi. ^■:>".vptiip la Li3 ccliL'pL^ (la '.vhj-cb tl:e ttdlows, or most of 
them, may continue laymen}, aud the concerns of the college and nni- 
verai^, witb bia atndiaik plitato MjriliLa^ 
In 1830 he waa elected to anoeeta at. UOaar aa CnaMb . ' 
mathematics ; and in 1622 he was removed to the Plnmiaa 
ahip of astronomy and experimental philosophy, vaoaat by i 
of Mr. Viaaa. In Utt ba aiaiiiad fia(Iia^ tba aiater aC WlUiaaa 
WilUni^ RJL, Oa aNUlaai» wbani ba aonitad. In 1824, i 
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lis?, Riid wa» burifd In the chapel at Caius Collogeu 

WotKlbouae U diatiDguii>fa«<l ** tho fir»t who, in hU univeraity, ctilti- 
Tatcd the methods of nnalysU which the guniua of tho C.intitn-ntil 
mntlic maticiuia had made far ouperior in power to tlit whi:h X< "xt :. 
h»fl li ft, which hut was eicluBivK-ly studied io England at tho livift 
whcti lie (.Tiduated. He wna tho f-mt who iutro-iuccd thia analysis 
into a work written (or at Ic^t puhlijilieil) for the Kngliah student, 
and ho must therefore be con ; '.' n 1 ait the leader of the moyementby j 
which the mathematicians of this couotrjr aasifflilated tbeir methods to , 
thoa« of their Continental brethren. DartUa ptMUloa h* had peculiar 
qualificstioM : » profowd and astaailw kaow Mg> of mwj ttase of 
tIM prograw of Ml that ha attmptad to hitrodaea; Mvcre habita of 
logio, nieb as ara freqnentlT wantioff in fha ttodam mathematician ; a I 
perfect absence of diaci|il<.>«bip; ability to aeo that much of his impor- 
tation was as inferior in accuracy as it was aopertor in power ; and ] 
thought ar.tl isdtDt to Biii'f^es.t the means of amendment. To these 
wo mii't uii<i a hi^h p:ivite L-Laracter, and the esteem of his contLin- 
ponirii'* — t:n!if;H of the utmost cODsequenoe to Iv literary refoiiuor, 
Hii Ktvl^ ; f '.w .-.ing is p«culiarly his own, froqueutly .iillirii l itul iwr- 
plexed iu appearance, but always containing tho»o litt.e ixiililiona and 
collateral axplaoatiana which many writen omit, to the detriment of 
tba wader. U would almoat seem aa if th« hinta joat alludod to had 
Um Mnak m iftar ttw aiotaiMM in** mittao. With tbaaa nha 
would lattMrbaatoppadftra nbnta by a itrilaA oomalnMllflo thaa 
Iter aa hour bj want m materiala to mako oat a meaning, WoodhouM 
la a hvourita wiitnr ; atill more so with tboee who like to think about 
the firat principles of their subject. But to those others who parte 
Inrt^f^ of comprehending, ami ttiinl; thvy have made out on author as ; 
aoon ail th«y nee how his senteBM iun% bo ia npulaiva; and atill moN 
CO to thoae who arp rather bant ^pOB iuta( nMthaawlWl qpodMla 

than UDilet&t^iudin.;: them. 

We do not meutiijN Lli papers in tho ' rLilcof hiriil Tra:;5actic'UB,' 
aa tbair principal |>ointd are repeated in hia separate writings, which 



In^fhlB wotk, 
than of " 



Tho FriMfalaa of Analytical OdcnUtion,' 4to. Cambridge, 1803. 
uk, whiali i» nihcr of tho daaeripliTe and oootniTenial, 
tj ehaiaatar, Woodhonao caKod the attention of 
Ua oolvatti^ to tho uoguagc and firtt principle* of tho Continental 
aaalyaiib WW alfang recommendation of the former, and a acarchiog 
criticUm on the latter. Ho |>aMeii under rcvi«w the inethoda of j 
iuC» tfniriiul.i, limit*, exiiui»iv>u», i&c, expoMS th» total iu«:<)'.i:ieucy 
of thu method cjf Tjiigriiii;^ , and givr^ lii-t own views of the inodo of 
establishiiii; the liin, :. 1,111: iaIi uIu^ II.j bad evidently, aa often 
bap|ioi>K to those wl.u piri mvoBtigatv received sysl«mK, iidiuired, 
if not an absolute 'Ci-pt r I 'lii tut to the possibility of any rigovir at the 
outaet, at least on iuatiuctiTe habit of objection. Though difTering 

•aataa to oa tto ahmrtar' of flu ttaotr of VibHb, w« araat always 
admire tba sound ihon^t and dsar axpoeitiou which distinguish the 
work thronghont. Considering the time and place at which it was 
publisbril, it is a rare instance of felicity in the choioe of a subject 

and I.'', tl.'j maaner of treating it. 

AtiiuD^ thi^ utlicr qualiCcaUons of a controTendaliat, Woodhouse had 
a ]i wtr H.^n ii ID, which, though in private life, it only went tho 
leuLth of what is called " dry humour," yet appeared now and then in 

h:^ w ritings iu a manneVWUah 
what he advanced. 

'2. 'Elemouts of Trigonometry,' 8to. Cambiiilgo, 1809 (ssTeral sub- 
eeqosnt oditioas)^ Of this work Br. Peaooek says that *' it more than 
an other oontribntoA to mointioDiN the aiatheatatical ptmlies of 
tfafa aaontry. It wao m work, independently of ilB ainguLiirly uppor- 
tmo appMrane*. of great merit, aud such as is aot liuly, notwith- 
atmdhlg the crowd of similsr publications in tho praswt day, to be 
speedily soper»eded in the business of edncation ; . . . and, like all 
other works of this authur, it is written in a manner well calculated to 
fix strongly the attention uf the student, ami to make him reflect 
attentively upon tho {articular processes ^lacli are followed, aud 
upon the reawus for tbcir aJoption." The 'Aualylical CalculatioiiB' 
W»» au apiical tj tlin teacher, but Ih-j ' Trinunuuietry' was adiiri',^«oiJ 
to the student. It excited the oppoaitiou of those wbo were attached 
to tho old ^atm, and paved the for the subaaquaat latrcduction 
of tho dUnraBtU aaleulua, the works on wbioh araat hava been 
aeeompaniod by treatises aa trigononotry adapted to Ihomaalfa^ if 
Woodboute had not snppliod the want. 

3. *A Treatise on Isoperimetrical Problemn, and the Calculus of 
V^sriaiions,' 8vo, Cambridge, ISIO. There is iumothing peculiar to 
hiniF.elf in every work which Woodhonao produced. Tho mode of 
w.-.l tig scientific history, which Delambre afterwards adopted, is here 
seen fur tbo first time : it connist* iii tsking x:p tho subject in such a 
manner that its history in tln' li imLs of i^.i-h iiidiviilual is soj^rnte 
from the rest; accurdmgly we havt laoth the history of the subject 
owl af aaoh of its promoters in his connection with it. Woodhifu-o 
P'^'^.witljeUy before the reader the very problems, methods, and 
—"-"-I of tU aaeawd writara vm tho oalenlMS of lartoHnoa, fcaa the 



paratively tnUnd aiayiodi of Lagmgiu fUa boofc will boI fmm 
away like an elementary work ; U is a hlKory. 

4. 'A Treatise on Astronomy,' 8vo, Cambridge, 1812. Tiiis wsa 
always intended as a first volntne. and the second, published in ISIS, 
is on the theory of i^^avitittion, which is somewhat improperly called 
' Pliy«ic»l Astronomy.' But in the subsequent editions the first 
volume wan l■lJ^ll■^ed into two, which iroio oLlipfd to bo called 
j-ni-ts; SO ttiiil we now hava vol, i., parts 1 ind L', 0:1 astronomy, and 
vol. ii , on physical fiAtr iuomy. cr the theory of f.'r.iyitition. Of the 
latter it is only necessary to say, that it was the tirst work in which 
the student waa latradoeed to what had been done abroad sinoo tho 
death of KewtoB, and that it does not retain iu place only beeanaa Oo 
subject has advsBoed both ahfoad and a* hoDSb BatthoflntTolano 
still remains perbapo tbo moot fanrnfeabla wmk on oilronomy of Ha 
eantury. Thia diat&eUoD it owes to the manner in which Woodbooao 
noakeo tbo reader feel that ho is la the very observatory itself. Tbo 
methods are as perfect as if tlii'y had been directioDS to a computer, a 
quality which writers wbo liave to cxplaiu those methods mathe- 
matically frequently do not give them; th<t examples seem as if thcT 
^vur& real o:ifB. as if 9,jmo iw'rjnomrr had h^d to put down the actual 
tigures, and the very ub»erv»tions whii h nre cited are mado to sm?ll 
of the instrument* which g^vfl thetu. M.iny theoretical works on 
astronomy may make a rec^der think ho would like tho practical pert 
of tho wiinWj. in wfaiob be may afterwarda find himself mistofcan : 
bat Woodhooara treatise oannot deceive him in this respect ; be wfll 
or will not tdiah practical astronomy aeeordiaf aa ha ia or is not 
plaaiad with Woodhonie's book. At least ibepreoeting ia aaore near 
the truth of this book than of any other. The secret was, that the 
author was an expert practical astronomer, an well as an origioal 
thinker on first principle*, who was ablo to change pUoes with th« 
student in on ununual degree. Ho wait very fond of the subject of 
practical aitrouutny, a tasto which is nut always found in the mathe- 
mntician, and rarely indeed in one of a specuUtivo turn. Had the 
ob«<>rvntifry b< en built before tho failure of his health, bo would pro- 
Imb.y havii bocouji' il? d.stinguished in tbo vroKiotion of astronomy OS 
bo KM in ita explanation : sa it wss, be had only time to discover thO 
iDjorions effi»ct of the diaginnal Inacas of the transit inatmmao^ 

Tho eharacter wbieh must be given of tho seroral writings of Wood> 
hoosa onUtlea as to auppoee that tbo corolntio& in oar matbaMstloal 
studiaik of whieh he wss tba fiitt proaaotm would aot bavo baao 
brought about so esaily if its earlieat adrocaej had fallen into leas 
jadidoQO liaads. For instance bad be not, when he first called atten- 
tion to the continental .iimlysis, exposed the unsoundness of some of 
the usual ttieti u.li in 1 ^'.aljlK^ii.,^' it ;r,ore like an oj ponent tbsin a 
partisan, thoM who w<ti: advi r; tv from the charge would probably 
have made a succop- ful f Uml nrainst the wI.vvIm ujhu the ground 
which, as it was, Woiiilluuvi hud already matlc bin ti7;n. Froai the 
nature of his snhji of-i, his ^'puLition cm ncTcr cq ial that of the fir»t 
seer of a comet with tho world at large : but the few who can appre- 
Matawhaik ho did Hill always regard bim aa ono of tba Mat jhilaaa 
phiosl thinkers and useful gnideo of his time^ 

WOODHOaSELKE. LOBD. (TnumA.FJ 

WOODTILLS, WILLIAK, was bora Ok diAannevth in 1751 
He served an apprenticeship to an apothecary, and afterwards stndied 
medicine at Edinburgh, where he graduated in 1775. AAer studying 
some timo in the medical schcob of the t oatineut, he returnrd tg 
Cookennouth, where he coainienced the pJiicLieo of bis profcsssiou. 
He continued there tive cr eix ytar.<, aiiil l:L;ri removed to London. 
Ueie he waji appoint<>d physician to Ihc Miil il.-A.ci iJiijKiusary, and m 
1762 be was elected I'bysiaaa to tlii^ SniJl i'ux Hospital. Havuig 

fiaid oonsidsrabia attention to the plan's yi--!diDg medicine*, be pu^ 
Ished in 1780 a huge work, in four i^uarU) volumes^ entitled ' Medical 
BoUny,' wUiii OBiiiiatod of • aiiiaa of * ' 
plants, and oootdntng aa leeooBtaf tfaabaatanl UitoiTaad 1 



This work is imporfeetbotiiia tho diallings and dssailpitiono of plaate 
bat it was a vsluablo work at tho time it wia pttbliahad, and hao lad 
to the production of better worka on the aamo subject. In 17M 
Woodvilla commenced tho publiaation of a work entttMa a ' History of 

the Small Pox in Groat Britain.' This work waa never oomplet»i, on 
nccijunt of ihe introduction of vaccination about thia time by ..Vunor. 
1 )r. Wo ilviilo had good opportunities of inves'-iKnting r.he cUiir.s of 
JtDiiLr's discuvpry to conhuenae, and came a*, hrst to a co:;c]uriua 
unfavourable to vaccinatioa. He however continued to make obeerw 
tions, and before his death became a strenuoiu advoonto lor tho latl^ 
duetioB of vaednation. Us disd March 26, 180S. 

WOODWABDk JOHM, tho aathor of ' A Natural Kataqr «ho 
Kaiih,' aad tho fcaadar af tiio praftaatwhip of geology at Osiubeidgsk 
was bom in Berbyshirs in IMS. Hs studied comparative anatomy 
and natural history at ths ssat of Sir Ralph Dutton in Glouoesteralilre, 
under the direction of Dr. Barwick, and received bis degree of M.D. 
frnm Ar(^faiabop Teniioo. Woodward's attention to fossils was first 
fscit<»d by ths shelly limeetiucs of Gloucestershire, from which he 
tonccivi;d the notions of tho succe aits dc-jju-ition of strata whici. he 
iificnvards applied to tho cifilauati-iD ^{ tiio structure of the tailh. 
IVcviLius to iL'yS ho had, by travftllintr civi^r the gr>rat<i-it pm t of h-aj;- 
laud, made himself acquainted with the " presmt condition of the 



AaB the earth and all bodisa eontaioed in it;" eoUaoted the " plants, insects, 
aadaom- ' see, river, aad laBd-sheUs;" examined tho "water of nune%pottoe^' 
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te.; "fbr tha puipoM of gwttina •■ conmltU utdMikiiiotory infonoft- 
tiaB«f «liswhd*adMnl kkgdim M m«mU MMiMyoUiiB.* In 



•U aatnnl indl wUSaU upoaarH of tba iMkaMBoUdin a joomal 
•TOTtbing nwmwmU* io aaeh pit, qturry, or min*. noabl* to tniTel 
In Europ* amid«t th« MXDniotunu tb«a provftlent, he drew up a aeriei 
of qiieri««, end transmitted tbem to intelligeot foreignart, wno might 
Rivn him loma ioaiKbt into the structure of the earth u it appeared in 
fiirtricn reeicns. The reeult of all thew isquirieH waa, that " the cir 
cuiiib'.udlcii of theie thinga were much the laiue iu remoter oountriri 
aa in England and Wotidward proceodeil lu cambino Lia olxerra- 
tiona into 'A Nat .r.l lti«'Airy the Eurlh ' TIila vorl. which ap- 
peared in 1095 (Ut'dicutcd to Sir Itobcrt Southwell, pruideot of the 
Royal Sooietj), has hitd a remarkable and permauent bifltiane* on tha 
progree* of KBSliih gcologj. It eatabliahaa groat tnitfai^ Unkad with 
^niuna. UMfotMltoaotimflf thnvMrborinttM^MAMlMk 
Iriw Mltm< ttrt AthMk aMhk Md aerda fMUid In On ndlti^ 
" mm minend anbatiaoa^'* nafir eonneeted with or dependent on 
lb* ftiDctiona of life, tratforaud, lik« "aelnutea, marcaaitaa, and flints," 
by a plaatio force in the earth ; proTea tbem to be the oxutw af ani- 
maU ; and appeal* to them aa ancient inhabitanta of tlie tea, yMdlng 
tviilcuca of groat reTolutiona in the condition of the globe. 

Woudward'a ooooeplion of these great truth* ia claar. Ilia inferenoea 
concerning the nature and proximato cauaca of the phenomraa which 
he had examined are cluudod bj fu:.diiiij<'Dtiil «■ r:ora ; f.:r ui.itea'l of 
the pbiloiophieal opinion of antiquity revived b> 8'.v:i'>, tl^il. t)io dry 
land ia wUelt tba marine ezuTite were found liii l funiiiTly hc-u the 
bed oCtlMM^ud had bean rmiaad out of it fa« eouTulaioaa, or Uft by 
•r Mm mtm, W«o4«miA — riatefaad (ka» thata narina 

during the tima of ttadaln|e all the atone and marble of the antadilu- 
vUti rartb, all tha maUla OT il) all mineral conorationa, and, in a word, 
all foaiila whaterer that had any solidity, were totally diaKilTad into 
one oonf uaed maaa : the parte of thi* maaa aubaided according to the 
lawa of gravity, the heavim •IcKcuding ftnt, and isdosing tha heavier 
aorta of sbelU (a* cockle*, ic.l : lbl^ I;>;lilcr {A^ ch-JiL/ f.illing ftfttr- 
wards, and inclcxiiiij lighter Bhclls (m i-chiiil) ; while liiiuifiii hcKiif-ii, 
bodies of umiilrufwij, b.rd«, ic, t^cth ttuJ lior:,:>, A*.',, shrl'.i, i f lunj 
anailtf, &c , being, bulk for bulk, lighter than eaud, marl, chalk, ke^ 
were not precipitated till the laat, and ao lay abOTO all the fofOMr, 
eonatituling the auprome or outnoat atratom of tha globik' Wood- 



and tbat lha aatod ImgdwIliM cT ttafr VMttiw iMMd^ 
■iaaa whoaa eauaa waa aaated fa tha aailo ; and in Ua pagaa appear 
naay other curiooa glimpaaa ot impoitaot trutb% obacured by the 
general fault of hia ayatcm, the nfanooa of ali tha phenomena which 
he observed to one uniTenal delaga. 

The work reoei^ad and deicrved AppkuM-, but met with itnmoili-ito 
oppoiition on good philo'opLic;J firiucii lca i y J. A., M l). (Dr. ArbutU- 
not), 1097. Tho author hoW'.'Tcr rcr:.aiDi; l iiucunviafeil, iiuil [luljlinlicd 
in 1724 a deflD^■.^ < f Li« nji^tcm agaiu*'. the iibjL-cliuija of Caaieririiu 
Ckf Tubingen r Naturali* Hi«toria Tolluria illottrata et aucU ). To 
tida work VS ood ward appended a Chanfioation of Eartbik Otmm, iaMiV 
Bihawi^ Minerala, and Metala (' Method toa FoariUom hi ClaiBia Sia- 
Mbrtiab' dadicatMl to Sir liaaa Kaw«oa,Pkaib&&)i. Inl728,afl« 
Ua diath, appeared an aalaigaBMat of Una mathod^ aeeonpaaiad hy 
hiltratiag lettert) to Newton, HodqFB^ kt^ and direotiooa for obeerr- 
an and ooUectors. A greater and ■oraTanaUa work, in two voluuiea, 
publiihed from Woudward'a maimiariBi in 1728 and 1729 (' Attempt 
towards a Natural Hiatory of the Frmiia of England '), doeea the liat 
of the geological poblioataona of Woodward. The first Tolumo of this 
cat.\lij^<je containa notioea of above " fifteen hundred bodyea" in the 
hr^r part, and a catalogue of " Koglish extraneoua foeaila' in tbe bcciud .I 
jiart. Tbo»e ipecimene were be^jue'iLht li to the Univeraity of Lam 
bridgo, and are atill preaerrcd therein, according to the diroctiona of 
Ika wil^ bf tha profaatora on Woodward'a foundation. In the aecond 
aaa daaaibed additional Eogliah and aoma foreign ipaouneoa. 



Woodward affaaia to ham haan diligant and aaaaaaila la pthiT' 

ing information, and tolerably Teraed in the philoaopfay and adeace of 
hia day, but hi* bypotheeea are little in harmony with chamiatry or 
mechanica, and aoaetimae oppoaed to the moat obvioua and ordinary 
facts. The sincerity and a«al with which he prosecuted geology are 
evineod by tha noble bequwt of his collections, and a fund for rndciw- 
ing a profeaaorship, totlm Univrn«icy of C«mbridge; a bequest whii:h 
bos giren the oppnrtr.iuty for Mitchell and Sedgwick to add to the 
renown of the 1'd1v< iTitj, and to link the name of \V.3odward with 
acme of the higheot and eureat goneraltsatiooa iu geological acienoe. 

In 1707 be published 'An Aoeonnt of Kornaa una and other 
Anttquitiea laUly dog up naar BiihotMati^' addrwaad to Sir Cbriato- 
phar Wren, and lnotba«aaipaalahadlaM||ilahadhiniialfaaaoollaelaa 
ofanUqnUisa. Hia i wnh iih —l aa i n f a p i i ia w to hata been f roapaioaa . 
Bo waa aloeted Fellow of tha Royal Sociefy and of tha College of 
Phyaieiani^ and waa appointed pirofesaor of phyaie in Ota^am College. 
He engaf^ In controversy with Mead and Friand on tha sobjeot of 
ami;i ]«Ji. H,- >i.,.t AprU 26, 1728. 

WUOLHOTT.Si:, JOHN THONfAS, an English stuwaon who devoted 
himself principAllv t > tho treatment of diseaaea of uie eye. For thia 
purpoio ha tiaTaliad throughout Europe, and baaaoa hnoiia to tha 



principal man of ac:once of hia day. Ho wrote many wnrln ou the 
am iodttadiBeasea. They are all writtt'n in I' retich, iind w*-ri' pul> 
mbad IB nria, although hedoaanot appear to have reaideU in lnuc*. 
Bia bast worka are hia 'OuUIan* dTJMtNaaM pour lee Op.<rmtions 
de* Yens,' pnUiahad fat 8vo at hiii in 16Mk and hia ■ Ezp<:rience8 
dea diffdrentes Op<!ratioDs mannallea at daa OuMaoaa ap^oiflquaa qu'a 
a praotiqndea auz Ycox.' Thia laat book, wUah oontuaa a gaad 
account of the varioua operations performed at the time it naa 
written, was published at Paiia, in 1711. Hia booka arc written hi 
an icflnted style-, and were Bviiieritlv intended to adranee bis views 
ui the [.ractu'.' uf hib art. I'.r wrutt nt;;dn.'. lleister on the ar«l of 
cataract, lu v,hich he contended that it wia not in the crjstallina 
lana. There is a.t present in the library of tlir College of SurgeonH 
London, a manuscript work by Woolhousc, enticed * Traiui dea Mah^ 
diaa da rCSil,' ia twoToliunea quart). Thia work i^ more compM* 
than Ida other worka, but waa norar pubUahed. He died io 17SU. 

{BUtg. Med. ; Woolhouae. ITorX;^ at OaUafa of Sugaean.) 

WOULLEIT, WILLIAM. Thia eaoalUBt en|iamvm ban «k 
Maidatone in Kent, in 1735. He leaned his art of Jaha liHMf^ Mt 
obecare engraver in London, but he aeon adopted aa^llaafUaowi^ 
acquired early a g^reat reputation ai n latxItK-^ipe engraver, and waa 
appointed engraver 1:j Gcoruo III Ka .aCtiX. i vcr uneJ together mora 
enectirely the etcliing ncedio and the cia\ f r : in fulla^e, water, and in 
rocks, Woollett vrms particularly Buc^en-ful, mi l ;« rtill unrivalled; 
but Id Cgurci, and especially in licsh, he waa les» so. In the latter 
part of hia life Woollett took to historical cngraiing ; nnd also m this 
departoant ha baa produced aome of the fineat platea of which the 
RMllahanhoalaf aagmving can boMki lha 'Death of Oanoral WoUik' 
and tha «BatUa of «a Uogue,' boA aftor Weat, aio aooaidacadhb 
best historical niaeea, and tbay ara oarlainly pLstaa of ranarkaUa 
merit. Of Us laadacapaa his maatarpieoaa ara tboaa whieh be en- 
graved after Wilson: thajr are nine in number, namely, 'Phaeton,' 
'Ntobe,' ' tJeladon and AnttUa,' 'Coyx and Alcyone,' 'Snowdoo,' 'Cioero 
at hi* Villa,' ' Meleager and Atalanta,' 'Apollo and the Sesaonii,' and 
'.Solitude,' a companion I . ccc to •Cicero at bis Villa' 1:; the hut 
f late he was aj|»ii(t<-d h_v r. \U, and in the Heleager and in the .\|iollo 
by I'ouncey. He tngnwc 1 also after Claude, Zucoarelli, the Sudtba 
of Chichceter, Stubbs, and othera; and he ezecated some plate* aft<sr 
Tievra drawn from nature by liimaol/. Woollett dii'd May 'j:!rd. 
17i^r', aged Sfty, and waa buried iu old St. Paaoran churchyard: there 
ia a monnatanl to hfaia fti tha dailtiia af V'liiliiiliiilni IMit§ Ha 
ia spoken of aa a nanofadaifaahlaainnatar, a very aadaUa dbpo- 
aition, and a< being utterly ragardleaa of labour when be thought that 
he could by any a<lditioDiil amount of work improve a plate. 

WOOLSTON, THOMAS, was bom in 1669, at Northampton, and 
waa the son of a reapeotable tradesman of that city. Ho wont from 
a prnmmar-'^ehool to Sidney Sussex CoU'gr, rambridge, where, after 
tjiLii;^' iLe dcgrccD of Hachelur of Arl.-< ami ^ilnilrr of Art!, he waj 
tk'cte J a fellow of hu college, laui cnijtinucd to rei*ide asBucb. iie 
entered into holy order*, and in dut- tiini> took tho degreo of Bachelor 
OfUivioity. In 1705 he publiahed hi* first work, eotltlod 'The Old 
▲paiaiy of tha Trath for tha Christian Religion againat tha Jowa and 
OaBlilaaiaaifad.* Mo pablioation i^ain prooeedsd from hhn till after 
anintaml of Mtan jaaia apent in laboriooa atadraf tha worka af 
tha CkthanwUhbi tha walla of hii oollega; and hilf tO ha pttblMhad 
three Latin tracts, one of which, entitled ' De Fontii PUati ad llb^ 
rium Epistola circa Re* Je»u Chriati gaatas, per Hystagogum,' was a 
endeavour to prove tliat the letter of Pontius Pilate wbioh had beaa 
tranamitte 1 1iy the fathvrt was a forgery, without denying that • 
letter had beea written to Tiberiua; and tho two other* were 
)t!tt<:rs written, under the titlo of 'Origen Adamantijn I li n i'.;: 
to I.ivot"r« Wiitby, Waterland, and Whiston, on the in:i-r|iri-iii'.ii>:i nf 
tljc S>cripl';rc?. About the same tim-? he piiLl:-hLd t.vo trucL*. m tho 
form of letters to Dr. Benoct, and under tbe name of Anittobuius, oue 
on tho qnaation 'Whether the Quakers do not the neareet of any 
othar aaat of religion raaemble the PrimittTe Chriattana in principle 
and proalioaf ' and tbo other being 'A Defeneo of tha Apoetlaa and 
Primitive Fktheri of tbe Chnrch ia tbair Alltgorieal Intarpntatioo of 
the Law of Moses, agahnt tha Ifiaiatera of the Letter and Literal 
Commentatora of thia ago and ha Immediately followed up theaa 
pubhcationn by writing an anawer to them. The letter* to Dr. 
Uennct, and the ar.awiT to the letters. abotiuiUd in iit'.,%oks ujwn the 
cli-rKj, wi..i_h, t..-.gB'l.er with the spirit of rijlc-oricij i:ilerpnjt«tlon of 
tlni t>in i)iturMi p-.:rv.iding aa well tbe latt<T of lbs two Ictten-, a* his 
pri'vi(i;:« h'ttent to Lioctor* Whitby, WiiU r^.ind, and Whi»t<in, cjpnsud 
Wynl t.iu to UiUtli BUBii;. ioQ ;iiid utt.ct from the clor,.'y. li:- :.eit 
publicutioD, in 1722, waa one not calcalattd to give oU'coce, beings 
tiaet aatitlad «X!ha aiaot ntaaaa cf the Time k whiah Chiiat waa 
manifeatsd b fha Vhih, daanonatnlad by Reaaon, sgainat tha Oti|'ea> 
tiona of tbe Old OanUlea and of Modem Unbelievers,' whIeh had bean 
writtan twenty yasn before, and road in Sidney Sussex College chapeL 
In 1723 and 1724 bo published four pamphlets, under t£o title of 
' Free Oifta to the Clergy,' and then an anawer to them, all directed 
againat the elergy. In 1T'J6 he entered into tho controveny raised 
by Anthony Collina'a ' (Jroundj and Reasons of the Christian Religion,' 
by the publication of a work to which he pavo the name of ' Moderator 
bt^tween an Inhdnl and A pofitatr,' and t',vo ' Suj [di'Uisota tO Mod^ 

lator.' The laogths to which ho earned his allegorical intaipntatioo 
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of th* Scripbir«« in tUme laat paUicatiom, denjing tho reality of the 
miiKcU'!! wroaght !>>' ('briijt, brought upon bim a proaecutioa by the 
•tlornev-cenaral. Thu proMOoUon wm atoppedat tlie iuleraoiion 
of Mr. Vmtaa. HatUag dMBt«d» ha yraeadM in piodaiinliii hk 
TiawtMto tbadiigoriMl abanetar oftlw ariiMlaa, m *Sis Diieimm« 
OB the Miracl«8 of Chriiit,' which wero addrened to six btshops — 
Oikaao, bishop of London ; Chkodler, biahnp of Lichfield ; Smalbroko, 
bidMpofSt. David's; Hare, biihop of Chicheater; Sherlock, biohop 
ofBaagor; and Potter, bifhop of Oxford. Iti tbeae disoouraea much 
irony aRain^t the bn>ho|>« whom h« adiireased, and against the cleriry 
in gene II J, H i« :: iir.i wiili the het<-r<Mlox doctrine' which tLty w. r^' 
written to support; ninl '.ii- Ujnc of riiliwile and banter in which the 
miraclea were trentrd of vLrrrv. nseil th^r onVn^r j^iven. WooUton wai 
again made the object of u pruiMcution, and having defended hioiacU 
on hie trial, waa eonteooed by tba oourt of King's Itench to a year'a 
impriaonmeot and a fine of 1001. At tba aspiration of the year, being 
animatopagrthaflMhlMaoalianadki oeBSoameat. Attsajpto were 
mad* kf amna af hla Manda to proeura hia raleaaa; but Woolaton 
would Mt eonaent to givo aecnrity not io nflend again by aimilar 
W lllh ^a. By the oariataiico of a brothi-r, an al.lrrman of Northampton, 
be waa enabled to ptirchaie the lilterty of the rules of tho King's 
Bench, nnd i>urtly i<.i]i)'or(e'i by hiui during the short remundL-r 
of his lifi- He had lu»t hia fellownhip at CambridKe some years before 
I v nun n':'iiience. He ilie i on tha 27th of .Inauary 1733, aft^r a 
v«ry fhort illoea*. Me was buried in bt, Ueorge's Cburcbjard, 

WORDsWoRTU, RBV. CUISTOPHER, O.D., waa born June 9, 
17T4, at OaibanMBA, Outbatlaad. Ua ma tht yoMMji* aoa «( 
John Wordiworth, and iba yoonga a t brother of Wtlfiani wi wJa w wi lh 
the poet. Ho wan educated at Hawk«liead grammar-rchool, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he went in 1792, aud took hia 
dewTeo of B A in 17915. He was eleotod Fellow of Trinity College, 
Ocuibor 1, I7.'\ anil in 1709 took his degraa of M.A. lo 1S02 be 
puViIi lie i 'Six Letter* to GraiivIKe Sharp, Kaq., respecting hia 
Kfii.^iriii n thii Urt* uf the I it-'i ;.i,?e Ariiole in the Greek Text of 
the »w Tiistanunt,' >v<>, a volume which was praised by Di^hop 
Horsley and HuibDji MiiMlutoa, and [•rLXHrwl iitm lb« paUi-na^ uf 
Dr. Manners Sution, Arohbishop of Canterbury, who appuintvtl lum 
bb domeatio chaplain. He married October 6, 1S04, Priacilla, 
daughtar of Charica Lloyd, Esq., banker, of Birmingham, and in the 
■M— yaar mm paaftned to tha laalaaf of Aahby aadOhap^riUi-Thime 
ki HafUIki imico ba waa promotad to tba daaaary offioaldDg, in 
May SO, ISOS. In 1809 appeared the first edition of bis 
Biography, or tlie Lives of Kniioeot Mi-u connected 
with the HistoiT of Holi.Mon in Kr.gtand,' G vols. Svo, which was 
rciirmtLci iii nail ^i^a. . iLi lS3i*, with aiiditions, in 4 toU. .'vo. 

Hb received by rujal mandate the depreo of D.D. in 1S]0, anrl in that 
year Dr. Wordsworth publiihcd bis ' He.isons for declining to b«iomo a 
subscriber to tho British and i'^oreign Bible Society,' a ' Letter to Lord 
Taignmonth,' in vindication of his 'Reuons,' and a 'Second Letter 
to Lord Taignmouth.' In 18U ba pabtiabed ' iiermoua ou ▼ahooa 
^'9vala>8*v. Ha inn aBpoistad raotor of St liHj^% IsUBf 
ft and of Svadridga io jCaot, April 10, 1816. Soao aflar- 
1 aa chapUm to the Hooae of Coratnoni. On the 26th 
af Jaly IdM, ba was mstalled Maater of Trinity College, Cambridgo. 
In the same year he exchanged tho livings of I^ambeth and Sundridge 
for tho rectory of Boxted, with UckBeld, in Susaex. In 1824 and 1828 
he produced two elabonito volumes on the authorship of ' IcOn Ka.^i- 
lik6,' which ho unhc«it«tiDfrly ascribed to Charles I. The Gr»t v.jIuisjo 
is entitled ' Who wroto iKiiy Baeri\iK)i, crjr.ii!drro<l and aiiiwercd, i-vo ; 
tho second, 'King Charles the i .;.it tlm ,\uilior of Ici'iu HasiLikc 
further proved, ia a Letter to baa Uracc the Archbishop of Cantur- 
bury, in Ranly to tba Otjaatiaaa of Dr. Liojgard, Mr. Todd, Mr. 
Broughton, tba IdbAotl^ Baviav, and Mr. Hallaa,' 8*o. Dr. 
Wordsworth's last important literary work waa hia * Christian Insti- 
tnUs,' 4 vola Svo, 1837, deaignad speciBlly for the uae of studanta in 
tho utiiveriity and candidates for holy order*. He resigned tlie 
Mnitt-rahip of Trinify (J illige in ISU. and was succeeded by the 
Ut-e Mwter. Dr. WtiowiU. from that time he resided at Buxted, 
wb ro dic i Fi 1 ruary ^ 18W. Ha was buried in Buxted Church- 
yard, ilo had thr. . tone. 1, Rer. John Woplsworth, bom July 1, 
1805, waa Fellow i f Trinity College, Cainbri<3gc, and die«l there 
DMMimbar 31. la3.». Ru liev. Cbarlea Wordsworth, M.A. and 
IXGLL, naduated at Chriatchurch, Oxtud, traa seoond mastor of 
Winebaaiar CoUeee, and ia now (16S7) BUtop of tba United Diocesa 
of St Andrews, Dunkald, and DaaUia% aootlaad, to wUAba wa« 
aonsrcratod in 18£3. f, Bmt. Cihriatopkiir WariawM^ thaaabject 
of the following notice. 

•WORDSWORTH, REV. CHRISTOPHEB, lUX, naa bore about 
1S07, and 19 thf youni^f.Hi of the three son* of tba late Dr. Christopher 
Wordnworth. li.. ^t i 1 i ,1 at Trinity CoUsge, Cambridge, whore, in 
1627 ho wrote the 'Drni 1 1,' a poom, which obtained the chanccUor'i 
medal; in 1828 he recu ., ,; tbo i:rowno'« tncdaU for the beat Latin 
oda and Greek epigram, and wai again a chsucellur's medallist in 1830, 
tail*jab jaar ho took hia degree of B.A- In KS32 33 ho travtUci in 
®?f!P* **»ins graduated M.A. and taken holy oidera. he was elect*.! 
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a aituatioD which be retaioofl till November 1844, when he 
appointed • oaMB lad In 1866 arefadaaora of Waatmtnatar. Is IU9 
he waa pntevad to Am viearaga of Staafoid-io-the-Vale, Berkshire. 

Or. WofdnmUt'a BtanHy an Bomaiona. Th« following list 
e oBB p H i aa tba moat tmpertimt of thorn, with the dates in which th<ry 
were Kueoeesively publiabed. ' Atheo!! and Attica, Journal of a ICeai- 
dence there,' Svo, 1838. ' Ancient Writings copied from the W»1U 
ofthii City of Pompeii, with Kac-Siniile»,' Svo, VSSS. ' Greecf, Pic- 
tf ri.%1, I Vscriptivp, luid Historical,' ruy. -vi* rmons preached at 
Harriiw .School,' 8ro, 1841. *Tba Corr*»p<>iidini -e of Richard Beulley, 
D D,, SfoJler of Tnaity College, Cambridi^'c, with Note) and Illustra- 
tions," 2 roli. fivo, 1842. ' Thcojihilus Anglicanm, or Instroetion for 
the Yoan^ Student conecrniui; Ihn Church, nnil our own Branch of it,' 
8vo, 1843. 'Prsccea >Select«c; I'rayera for Harrow School,* ISmo, 
184S. • Tfaooaiitaa, Gadicum MiiS. aaa iw— Hwa ataaMndatiH; aoai 
Indiidbna LaanplatiaaiBiia,' 8vo, 18M. *INaij ia Fhwea, bmuiIj a« 
Topics oaaeaRmif Xdneatkn and the Church,' 8*0, 1S45. 'Letters 
to M. Oondoa, aothor of "Monvemant Religieux en Angleterre," Ac, 
on the DestructiTe Chwaoter of the Church of Rome both in Raligioo 
and Policy,' 8vo, 1847. 'Sequel to LeUer* tn M. Gondoo,' 8to. 1848. 
' (In tlie Canon of the Scripturf-s of ths t>ld and New Teitanient, and 
cAi the Apocrypha, l-lle.t-n J.MJ2'>MrH:'6 f-irvschod hi'fijrn the l/aiver»ity 
of Cambridge, being the Hul«e,m Lecture* for tbo year 1S47,' Svo, 184'. 
Tho t>e:-ond edition in 1 R.M, with an additional lecture, is entitled ' On 
the loapimtion of the Holy Seripturei, or, on tho Canon,' &c, ' Leo- 
turea on the ApocsJypse, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, delivered 
before the University of Cambridge, being tlia H ul a o an Lecture* for 
thayawlMfi,' 8vu, 184». ' JBaawato «< IHi arttoi ea»eatBiBg tba 
Chwdb and the .\nglican Braaab af iW 4bm Daa «f Toaaf P« 
12mo, 1S49. This is tba 'Theophllua Anglicanua,' in aa a' 
form. 'Occasional Sermona preached in Westminster Abbay,' 
6vo, 1350, &c 'Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet-L 
D.C.L.,' 2 voU. 8vo, 1851. 'St Uippolytus and the Church of ] 
in the earlier Part of the Third Century (from the newly-disoorered 
PbiIo8oph\;tD€na',' ^vo, 1853. 'lu.u^t^rkfl uii AT. i'uLH^n's Work on 
St. Uippolytus, particuUrly «n the Preface to bis new Edition,' 8to, 
Ib^C. ' L'«bylon, or the i,>i.io3t: :n examined, la tho ChwMit of BaBBB 
the Babylon of the Apooal^pac,' l;^mo, 3rd edit, 1856. 

WORDSWORTU, WILLIAM, was bom at Cockermooth, Camber- 
land, on the 7th of April 1770, the aaeond aoa of John Words woth, 
attomey-at-law, and law-agent to Sir JanaaLaW ' 
of Lonadala, by Anne, only daughter of WiOiam i 
Penrith. The Wordswortba came originally from Peniaton in Tarib* 
shire, where they had been settled from the Norman Cooqneat ; aad 
the name of Wordsworth's maternal grandmother was CrackaDthorpak 
of the Crackanthorpes of Wcstmorlaind. The poet waa therefore by 
pedigree a thorough North of-Eogland man. He had throe brothers — 
Richard, who ■vetn two ye«r« hia mu^'-.r, nnd who beoann- a I. ^ndon 
attorney, and died in 1816; Jnhn, wlm wii^ nearly liir«« j>!»r» i.ta 
junior, and who becamu comniaridrr in I'l.c. nuw, and ]>fri»hed by fhip- 
wreck off Weymottth in 18ti5 ; and Cl>ri«toplcer, the joungest, nouo>d 
above. [WoBPawo a ra ; Bar. CHusrorasikJ He bad also a aiater. 
Dorothy, born hatwaaa mUlBB and John. Tha ntothor of tba family 
died iBl778, wbaBthapaattmiaBtooigbtjaanold; tteitthardiad 
in 1 783, wban tha poat «H b«t tfalitaaB. 

TUl about tha time of hia mother's death, Wordamrtb'a aariy Ml 
was spent partly at Cockarmouth and partly witb Ua paranto at fta* 
ritb, whtiro bo attended a dame's school ; but about that time bo waa 
■cut., with hia older brother, to a public school at Uawksbeaul, in Laa- 
ca>hire, wliithcr h'n two younprr brothers followed bim. Hern he 
retnaiaed till 17( 7, kdt viry luijijli at liberty '.o rta 1 whAt ha choM, 
and to waijiler about in the noighbourhoo>'. " 1 rtad, ' ho sayn, "'all 
Fieldmi^s worka, 'Don Quixote.' 'Qii lijai,' ;iiiJ r.ny part liI .S.vilt t'l,; 
I liied ; ' Uulliver's Travels ' and tbo ' Tale of a Tuti ' being both much 
to my tMta>" Hara alao bo flnt bagan to writo ^aiaaa^ an school- 
exercises, aad to Man Ua aaao^ with o b ii i l a M uaa of EngUah 
rural nature. BabaMDoalair Lain aebolai^aad waa taagbt aon^ 
thing of mBthaawHto; bala apoa tbo wboK tbo aoqviiitiooa poaaibla 
attbaaobool wna not gnat. On the death of Wordaworth's father, 
which ooB H Od while ha waa atill at school, it was found that the prin- 
cipal part of his property oonsistad of a debt of COULiL. owing to hia 
cs'.^t'j by Lord Loi-.h i^i- , a. considerable part uf what there waa 
beaides waa expended in a lawsuit with a view to recover this ; bat 
enough remained, when ecrap^d tOfieli.Hr, t u c t.> tho 0 iucation 
of toe children, under the guardiauship uf t^u unclr-. Uy tliem 
Wordsworth waa sent, in Oclobor 1787, to St Joh:. * U 'll^f^e. C«m- 
bridgot of which oollega ha oontinaod a atudeot till January 17i>l, 
when haqoiMad ChnliEid|aatogaikbar,baiiii8( tahaB Ua &A. dene* 
Uis nadUMttewarUailaaJAttrwanby^ - . 
rsva "" " "* 



afUa 

Ba taya — 

" I did not love, 
Jadflnir not iS! perhapa, ilie liiald conrae 
ur lair »c:kiU«'.k ttudlea; cuuld bare wished 

Anil frcvr pncc " — 

and, in particular, he was r«p«Ued by the mechinical manner in which 
religioua funna and exercises wore gone through. '• Intclleotaally," 
•ayi bis nephew and biographer, " he and the uuirersitj wara not ia 
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roaaisi, irieaai. (.ircuniKuoiB Dvwvnr 
ura to EnirUiMl towkrdstlMMid of 179S, 

OwidbtiKWalliai M ^<itt» lid* of 



full sjnipittby with f»rh oilier. He ha l never bfen subject to ro- 
•trutot; »ehool':iy-' rre il.iy?, cf fii tiio::! ; iivJ liUvrly, pines the 
death of liU ptr»Qt\ lie w«-i ahno^t eutirrly liiii own master. In ad(ii- 
lion to tbi(, Li* natural tempcminent »»< ei^er, im|>elu'i>«, and impa- 
timt of control." At ooll«f;e, however, be read aud tbmight mucb ; 
ha itadM Itali.in ; aud be bvgan to f«el himaelf a poet He onployed 
tlw TMatioDa io toun, to gntifj bi« pu«ion for tbe open air and for 
■wm of aKtaml bmtjr tad gnadrar ; nd 0M of tbtM toon, nuda 
Itt Mm awlamn of 17M^ wRb AMIsMolkglia^ wm » ptdNtefan oa« 
AuM and Bwitcrrland, at tbo wry titna when the French 
)io ita fall tide of prograa. In 1791, after taking hia 
degree, ha apent nomo time in Londoo, and iii»dr « p<'<i<-»trinn tour in 
North Wale* ; and in tho autumn of that year l i^ vrn.i uvi-r to Fnine^, 
where hp appnf fift'en montha in nV, partly in Piiri«, partly in Orleiuii, 
and partly iii IU -h. '■ it w.i'i, " tic iny«, "n ^ lining time. The king 
was detl.rtini^ l wiitri I at Uioi^ ; ivnd tli« ruanmcrr'a r>f S»*pt<*nih«r 
looV (iii.'f wljfii 1 win at (jilfaoi." Wordiworth wM no tilfre indiiTer- 
ent aiK'L-tator of the aconrs of tbe R«Tolutioo. At tbii ticna of bin life 
ha waa • Tabamaak rnfiihMtan. Mid Ml vdiBtMrtiMB of fMOtaMoonry 
nuoa agaiut all ttw t«al «r ^mrM. Ha bad frianda too tmoug 
tbo lOTolutianiata of tha GHroadiit party, and to fully did lie abara 
fhalr OBtliuaiaim that ha area entertained tbe int«ntion of beoomlng 

• mtanUaad Vkmchman. and throwing bima«lf, brart and soul, into 
tbaalmn^fbrliberty— believing that what it chiefly wantad toen*ara 
a glorioua aneoeia waa the activity of a few (tr ady, >'irt<ioua, and lufly 1 
ii:iud>, »uch Oil he waa c-'n-ciuUB of poMcwiiij?. Of tbi» bo w.is 'iiill 
mora convince i ftfl^r I! bi'sf iene tiTL-^n to eicrcifo bin powrr. Hud , 
be carried out Uin inte-ti jn, tljc prr Siibility, as he himsrlf aaya, i-i that 
he would have been one of Hobeapierre'a Tictims, and have died 00 tha 
■cafluld with Bome of bia Uirondiat frienda. Circumataneta howwaar 
fortanataly obliged hiui to return 

• MMtobainollwaoiutionot " 
fhotfmolaLoDdaB; biitbfi«lM«^ 
the Channel, and be followed tba fkrtber eoorse of tha Savolation 
with interna int«reet, complicatod hy the feeling that Bcttaiii, in de- 
daring war agaioet France, had aagtfad in aa WUMt ontarpriaa. 
Mucb of tbe loflaeDoe of Uiia lime, tbot^ gteoBy aoM>ad | Mnained 
with Wordiiworth throMehout hi.i Hfe. 

rrom 17^1.; t'l 17li'>. Wur lK'.»-.-rlli liveil in ;i desultory manner in 
I,-ondr,n nn i .nhcr parta of Kngland. Ho bii'l boun deatinwi fur the 
rhurjii, RDil liii trienda were much dlaappointi-tl nt hii (irtni-rnng wliat 
aecmed to tliem an idle and almleaa life. Hi> rrl.^;: r^, at well »m bia 
politioal, prinoiplaih attUatima waia not of a Vi ml < < ifomable to tba 
aooia^ in which he mi>ead, 
llli maim; and be bad 
kind of dtOariptiTa poetry^ 

wialjaf aatotal appaim»oao ttat had boM~imnaliaad hj tlie poeta 
of tmj mg» or «o<mti7.* b tha jmt 17M ha pnbUahad bia firat 
literary Tentnre, two poema of thia kind in the beroia oouplet— ' An 
Evening Walk, addreaaod toa Young Lady," and ' Ui »rri|>tive Sketclica, 
taken duriii(j a pedestrian tour among the Alfn,' Itwnnthn timo />{ 
tberiae of a n.>w po'ifiCAl .spirit in England, R->wba and (.Jmbtif lj,ivi[i;; 
jiiat app un d in the bvhi aft'r Cowper, and the Scottiali poet Uurna 
tye.TiK tliiiii in the fall 8ui>b of liin fame. New poeta were alao apriog- 
ing up , and one of tbaee, Colaridga^ tbua daaeiiba* tha impraaaioa 
Um hgr tha volano vhMi WotdmnKth hid pohUahed : 
Hm laat yaor of taj raldaDao Mt Oimbridgib I baoame 
^1 with Mr. Wordaworth'a llrat ptiblioaUon ; and aeldom, if 
mefgonea of an original poetical geuiua ab^ve tbe 
mora avidentlj aonoanoad." The v^ama did not 
ganaial attaatiaa ; and for a whila, Wordaworth'a 
)>ro*pecta were vary uncertain. Having no lndo[i«ndnnt mcaoa of 
llTcilhood, be contemplated entering tbe Iriral pmfi ir.Q un ! »up[ urt- 
ing hintaelf meanwhile aa a politii^^al writir nn t:.<i Mu ral f.iio for thr 
Ixjudon newapapen. From thia tituci'lun hv^ wm roi«ciii'il hy tiio 
dlaeeming iteueraaity of a young friend, named Calvert, who uu hia 
death in 171>5, left him 9001^ expreaaly aa a token of hie admiration 
and of bia wiab that ba would devota bimaalf to poetry. Thia 

llva with him ahoqittttotlBat and who aaawiiodn wditliiihiltiiiina 

over bia epirita and Ul flana,) to lire for some aaran years, without 
any neoeaaity on hiipaTi to undertake any amploynMnitineompatibla 
with bia freedom aa a poet ; and aa it fortunately happened that, at tha 
end of that time (1602), a sum of 8,50(M. wa^ paid over to the family by 
tba accond Farl l.onadala in llqaidation of tiia daitt owing to their 
father by hia pr>: ieceaaof^llHI* WOO Qgihi • O n l i oiOI My Of H O Hs fk.r 
tbe poet's purpo9«», 

i:i the autumn of ITB.'i, Wordaworth and hi* aiilcr Fott* i at 
down Lodge, near Crewkema, io Uoraetabiro ; and here, living in a 
oiotaod happy manner, ha wrata hia ' SaliahaiT Phrin, or Onilt and 
Botraw,' and began bis tragadjof 'Thafiocdaraia/nailiharof wUoh waa 
pabllibad till loog aftarwarda. In Jana 1 7B7, CalacMga^ than teaiding 
•I Bristol, paid bia fint Tiatt to tha Wordswortha ; and " fiw tha sake 
of being near him when he bad removed to Katber^Stowey in Somer- 
aetvhira, we removeil, ' aays Wordsworth, " to Alfoxdan, tbiae miles 
from that plm e. ' Thia w-is in Aujrunt 1797, and one rmnlt of tbe 
mltmalj' inM^/ciiition thua ft^rined l.<-lw<T'a tba two poeta wrm tho 

appca r aaee in of tha ' I^deal fialladi^' oumU dnodoamo toIbbm^ 



mma waio not oi a kiim < mionnaoie lo toe 
. Poatif, nasi to republtcno politic^ waa 
alraadv eoMitrad tho iMwUMtjr of a new 
r, wUah aihoali d« JwHoo to "tha iofinita 

HMO thai hod bom IWDOtiOOd br tlie poets 



publiahod by ^f r. Cottio of Driatol, tbe first oompoaition of which wal 
t ill ' Aucii-it MiiniHT ' of Coleridge, and tlie rest, to tbe number of 
tn-enty two piercH, Wordaworth's. The edition oonaiitod only of 500 
copies, the greator portion of wliich n ::) lined unsold ; and when Mr. 
Cottle shortly aftorwari.!a gave up bllllin^^■i,3, ajjd anld hia oopyrigbtx to 
tha Meaart. Longman of London, tha copyright of thia littlo volume 
waa Taloed at »tL Mr. Cottle tbarefora, bemed it back and prment^l 
it to tba anthocoL UMlo oiflNtod br tho hSUlTatenoe with which tba 
Toloma had bom nodvod. or by Ao eenknporuiaoua ndaetkm of 
tragedies which tbey had respectively submittad to Londoa thuotta 
proprietors, tbey were engaged in a new work. In I7W-9, thof 
travelled together in Oormany ; and on their return, Wordsworth and 
his ainter nettled at Graamere. Uraamero was bia reaidenco from 17!;9 
to 180S, when ha removed to Allan Bank in tbe same neighbourhood, 
and It waa cti u . rniiDt of Lis reaidenca in thia Lake diatrict, and the 
congregation or «caaional aUy in the aame bwutiful re^-iun of other 
and kindred spirits aucb as Colcn .S.nii.hi-v, Da Q iiii ry, aud young 
Wilaon, that tba nickname of tha "Lake School" waa invvnledasa 
doBtg o olio a far Ma and his aompanionaand diadnfea, Fromarasmera 
and Anon Biak bo BMdo oocaaiioaal OMunloaoof boainesa or plaasuro. 
Tbua in 1802 he made another tovr ia Umboo; aDUontom horn 
which he married Mrxy Hntohinaoo, whom bo bad kaoim IkOB hot 
childhood. Wordawurth's sister still continued • Uombwof thO 
household, ami the intellectual companion of William in all htm 
lahoura. In Iho:^, tli,« poet, hi< wife, and hia alater sot oot on a tour 
in ;<:otiar.il, iti thr r.i.ir-io ot svhich tln-y made the acquaiataoee of 
Scott, and gatlierc'i nbicryationa and impmsainna which servoil as 
future materiala and h.nia f r many posma. Before their (lr;.;vrture 
for Scotland, the jioel » t Idtst obild, a sou, nnmod John, wm bom ; 
and tha po«t'a other children were all born, either at Uraamero or at 
Allan Baalc— a daughter. L»ora, in 1304; a aon, Thomaa, in 1808: a 
aeoood doQ^tor, Of hoifai^ ia lM>t and tho yowwaoL » ooi 

Tbo {«tod of WmdowortVs raaidatHsa at Orasmera and Allan ] 
(1799-inS) waa tbo poriod of bia mamorabia struggle agninit tbo 
critioa, and of the alow and grnduiil rrcognitioo of bia poeitc genias. 
Ho wa.i incoe-inntly active, turning his obaervatioiis and thougbu into 
I>oem», and be had projected aud waa oecaaionally Ubnuriug at hia 
grt-at philc >n|ihic.il poem in bUok vere.', uf wljuh -tlie Prelude' and 
the ' h-icursiou " are the accoiiipUsh. ..i iraRriicLita. What be preaentad 
to tho publ:o however «.>« l.iii niinor p auf * Io 1600 appeared a 
■ocond edition of the 'Lyrical Ballads,' u two Tolumen, with nume- 
; and there wars rabaaqnant editions in \S<v^ und i -ox 

uems in 

£ssay on tba 
puMlsiiad coo tern para- 

neoiialy with iba first Dumbara of Colrridga's ' Frirnd,' to whldi 
Wordaworth oontributed bis ' Eaaay on Epiuphs.' lu 1810 tha poaO 
wrote a portion of tbe letter preoa fur a voiutue entitled ' Select V|a«s 
in Cumberltiid, 'iN'iutmorelaod, and I.nncaahiie,' edited by tha Rov. 
Jo»eph Wiikitiaon— a fine mark of hia interest in tbe lake aci-ncry, and 
hia dfsiro to ditfuae the love of natural boauty. Itaacma to l.,v.-o teon 
Wordaworth'a theory not only that the rnjoymen; of !::>tnr..' hn m 
medicinal eiTeet on the miuda nl nn-u m i^- aLral, w iribv of being 
syatematically taken into aooouDt and resorted to, but aUj, Uut it ia 
part of tbe f unctiooa of tha poat to whtrtrr thia ioBaanea of natural, 
by permanently ooonootiag hiaoolf irilh oomo ooo qiot or dlatriot, ao 
aa to transfer iu poaoIiwIhalooadtaaeibfawBbitoUo poatry. Heuoa 
a grsatar fitoaaa in tboBOBO 'LokoPooto' toaa woa intaBded by tboso 
wtio invented it 

Wordaworth appear^] profrsaedly not only aa a new poet, bat alao 
aa tba repreaentativx iin l vhamf ion o? a new theory of poetry. Ia 
tba volumes he bad (>nbU»hca uji to ttii* time ha had not only exem- 
plitird hia principle* ut cimrontioa m tha pm'tnti therii«elvoi, but ha 
litt'l ii;«u (irapouuiiivi aud uluMtrat&l tliL.n! pnncifiiei diilautically in 
prose profacoa and dtsaertntiona. He lielicTtni, wuh Coitrid^'e, tli:it 
tbapariodia tbe hiatoiy of English Litentturo interrouing beinven 
MiHoo'o age and hia own had bean, with a few exceptions, a kmd of 
trtonegBum in Bngliah poetry— a poiiod dwiof wbkh paati7 bad 
bam prosaoutad on fUao fwineiplas; uMb m to tboaao ood m to style: 
and wbat ha "'iflaifit ftr himself and for thoaa who waro loiociiatoii 
with him, waa tho luaitt of raviving tbe true notion and art of poatiy* 
Ti>a f Ilowinir sommary hun been Riven of hU views : — ^"POatry, 
acoorditin Ul \Vi)rd«wort;i, ukcn ita origin from emotion reooUeetad in 
tranciv.illity ; what tbe poet chii-fly iine», nr ought to do, ia to repre-'etit 
o' A I II roivl life, acenea and paa-iuns of an alTiu titig ur it itii^ ch iract.?r. 
Now, men originally placed lu auch Bceiies <jr ani-iiatud by bucU 
passion* u»<' n norvoua and exquisite Unyuagx expr.-«Rly adapted for 
tfaaoccaaiou by nature herself, and the poot tbrn-f.ire ia imitating 
omfcoammooid li oa rin na, will recall tb«m mora vividly in proportion 
00 ho am naooaa h> employing the aama language. Only ooo oonii* 
deration ahoold opaiata to make him modify that Isngiiaga tbo oaB> 
aidaratioB, namely, that hia Iwainaaa aa a poat ia to give daann^ AH 
SDcb worda or axprsasiaaa thsfefbra aa though natural m the coigind 
tranaactioo of a pasaiooato acene^ wonld ba unpleaaant or diigualing 
Id tbe pootio rehearsal, must be omitted. Pmued and we»1cd in 
acc-jrdunco with thii nogativo rule, any dssciiption of a moving 

oeeurcanca^wbetbarinproaooriafane, wottldbotnwpootiy. Jintto 



In U07 ^ppanrod s distinct oallootioa of piaoea. antiUsd ' 1' 
two vdunaa and in MM opMOMd bia folitioil wooo • £ssa< 
Oonvantion of Ciatra.' Thia loot work wm pvNIifaod eont 
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vnaoi, ouLtia 



Mcura •till more pcrfecti; their grwit eod of giflflg pleMare, while 
(bay adto «DotioD| po«to vm th« iiliiaiil wiiliBii af aatre and 
tkjpaM," InlUoatntlngUMM Ti««%Mtoth* tav BrtBV of poetto 
■DtjMt^ud the true nktorc «f poatio dielia% Wflidawotih wm tery 
■awN in bu eritioUin of Um poeta of tba IStb oaatofj. V«ry few of 
them, h« laid, had looked at naknia for tliaiiaaatrea. ntiafied with 
tepealing over and over again imagaa and alluaiona which had become a 
kind of properly of the poetic corporation or guil J, »Dd which, though 
originally Ihi-y mi^ht have orison from genuine ob.iorTat.on of aatur*, 
had by iucrwant n-j j-titinu nud nt'.rition become mere lying artiflctali- 
tios; Slid BO, ill* i, Tcry it;w t!" I .em had eioploye<i a diction at all 
resembling tho laiiguafje of rijd mi-u and woujcn umler any circum- 
•taocee, conntiiig it ru'.hcr tLc ci59i.'[!CO of their i ruft tu uae a certain 
aoDTeotioDal phnaeology, called pociic diction, in which worda were 
diatorted oat of (Wr aatanl onUr, and tba 4iato(tka nprdad *• 
aaliioalartk 

TbaM viam bbIuiIIt Bmokad oppoiitioD, aa aimilar viewa had 
ilnmij doM wbaa wgad ay Bowlaa; and Wordsworth's own poeioa, 
•UBpUfyiog tho viewa, were either negleetad or ae rarely eaticiaad. 
In the iotarcat of hia views ho had aelaotad, fat maoT of his piecu, 
\*rj eitiijiJe auVijeott, and bad written a laoguage aa eloio aa poagiblo 
to that of rva.1 life ; and these g iec-'a were fastened on by the advcrec 
critiox aud held up to ridicule cbildtah, grotesque, kc Thus b«gan 
the great literary controvi rny ai to Worviswortii'a poetry — a ooiitro- 
vrny which lasted almoat to the end of Wordaworth'e !if«, thoiigli by 
tbnt timo his triumph was, on the whola. decisive, uml liid n:lu:ri 1 1 
Included tho boat part of the Bation. Tlia triumph wta partly the 
reiulc of time as affecting tha tfftmUllU^ of what ha bad tinadj 
published, partly of the appeanua «f aChar poams, throwB ant at 
intervala from hia retreat among tha Lakaih aaah making a now in>- 
yrossion and loma revealing the poet'a powaM dlumi lull il from thooe 

f eculiarities which had jan^ most on the eritiea of the old school. 
D ISIU, he took up hia reiiJence at Rydal Mooot, not far from hia 
former habitations; and here beremaintKl till his death, allowiog for 
occasional visits to Landon, a second tour in Scotland in l9l4, a new 
ooDtiiiental tour in 1S20, a lour in Holland and Ilcliriiim in 1&2r!, in 
North Wale « ii> 1621, on the P.hine in 1^2?, in Iniurnl iri)>^. ,iu 
Scotlui.d attain in ld33, in lUity iu 1837, A-c. Reforo lin nnnnvHl tu 
Hydal Mount, bin children Cii(b:iriuf nml i hurijai l.nd lin.-il, Icaririi; 
two sons and a daughter atili alivo, liis pooma were aa yet no aource 
at iuana to Uaai but Just at tha ttaM aC hia MotOTal to Rydal 



of hia aliaiactar aad habika gaoaraUy, and of bis prngnariy 
fitollliin»«H«f 



through Laid Loaaddali iaHuence, to the 
dlitxihutorshtp or itampe fur the county of Westmoreland, a post 
irhlch, with light duties and the odvantago of p<!rmitUng him to 
remain in the district of bis aSsoUon^ afforded him about 6001. a 
year. In 1S14 he published hb great philosophical poem ot 'The 
ExctiraioQ.' It had little commercial succeia, and drew down the 
crititi) upon him more than before — including Jeffirey'a famous verJiet 
" this will never do; " but hero and tiier!» it found readers who did not 
111 i^.t*' tu recognise in it, aa the worM now ri^cogniiesin it, one of the 
grcateat poems in the EDRUsh lanf;iiiigi>. \i was followed in 1815 by 
•Tho White Doe of Uvlst^ine ; ' tl.n in 1.-19 hj ' PcUt 1;<-11,' dull' 
rated to Southey, and which, though not less attaioluKl than his former 
poem^ was mora iamdiatitF fOMlirj (U^ vayahai^|r«fef *The 
Waggoner,' dedieatad to C hi H ai laafe, tad 'flanato on fba VLtar 
Oaddoo.' Ib«ie po«ms had, moat of them, been in maBttaeript long 
bellm tboy ware published. In 1£22 (by which time there had been 
new editions of some of the previous Tolumea, and in spile of all 
oppoaition, Wordsworth's name was pronoonoed ererywhere as that 
of a literary power of the bii^hcst order) apprrTed Sonnets snd other 
I'oemn under tlio title lI ' McmuriaU of a Tour on the (Xatinent ; ' 
ievend jciim ufterHn: la appeared his noble aeries of ' ICo^lcii-vsttea! 
Sonnets, iucrcuBcd in BuLaequont editions; and in IS'Ji, ho [/ub/u-hid 
and dedicated to Itogera ' i'arrow Revisited and other I'oema/ the 
laanlt abiaOj of his recent Scottish tour. Other collection! i f ilii> 
piaaea whiab ba aithar had writtao long hafora or had reeeatlr pouned 
wanmOmmmartamkadi wi to Utt ha publiahed • adlMtad 
adituB or fcb poana In it««l «ddlM(k Mnaoging tbam fasaaw 
Order OD a peculiar principle of hia own, and with new titles to tba 
scp«rato diviaiona. Varioua edition! cf the whole, in diffaraat shapes, 
have been ainoe published ; and after Wordsworth's death appeared 
hi* nutubiograptiioal poem, ' The Prelude^' written in tho early part of 
tbo century, and bringinia; down the narrativo of hi* lifo till tho period 
of his determination t l\>i-lry ufu-r Lib tlrst pulitic-al achetncf. The 
death of Wordsworth toaV )il.ico at Kyd.il Mount on tho 2urd of Apiil 
1660, when ba bad juiit foiii;i>tCii Jdi cigiitieth year; and Lc wan 
buried in Grssmere Churchyard. In IbSli lie had been made D.C.L. of 
Qltedf ia 1842 he had resigned his post of Distributor of Stamps in 
tmm at his yonngar aoo, taeai*iiM[ • paaaioa of SOM. a year: and in 
W> fca bad waeaadad Bwrtfcy ■> iWLMinate. His%iMaiiidhis 
aiatarandUa two aoM aoraifad Ub. only daughtar Oai* had 
married in 1841 Edward Qoillinan, Esq., agantlsmaa who hsd been in 
the army and who is known by various literary works. She was taken 
fur her health tu Portugal and Spain, of her travels in which countries 
puWiahwl a joum«d ; and afUr her return aho died in 1847. 

'Memoirs of Word«worth ' in two rolumee were published by 
hu nephew t udoq Wordsworth in ISil ; and contain many lef.era, 

dictation^, and oonTtnationa, iUnatntiTa of (bo ooaaaioiu of his 



poems, 

views ot sun «■« turn. Ibaoibfia llli«a»«M«(L 
ment,ba «bb s diMvd and diHfnl «iban«ar of aO Oak oaa B wad ■* 

home and abroad ; and he expressed strong and decided Tiaws on the 
great political erents and movements of nis time, such as the war 
with Napoleon, Catholic Emancipation, the French Bevolution of 
1&30, the Reform Bill, the Railway Mania, te. Uis views on thaso 
subjects were generally Cooservativa and in contrast with thos4 which 
he had held so strongly in early life; and :n huuil- i^f hu l.'it<jr« and 
eonveraatioDB hs alludes to this apparent chiu^-n and n'.'. tt tlie pUUo- 
Bophy of it. Iu IhlS ha cvL'n miifd hiai-ndf 'jp v. i-.h h.iii'. [uUrioi ia 
the Conservative interest by publiahiug ' Two AddreNM! tu tliu Free- 
holders of Westmoreland.' Ha was during the last forty or fifty yc*rs 
of hi i life a Maloos and dsvoat supporter of the Establisbsd Chozob 
of KugkDd. A lalto ami m att laUwH w haaam i ia n a d a d att hia 
views; nd Ui wbob BUI «h B wu aai l ia to i l fton ttA to laat to tt* 
aaniaa of dia great, tba MmaaaBt. and the noble. His influence on 
tha lllantBieand aapedaUjontbepoetiy of Briuin and America in 
this oentury, hai been immenie, and i« far yet from being exhausted. 

WORLIDQE, THOMAS, an English poinUr and etcher, bom at 
Pelerbcrongh in NorthamptonPhire in 1700. He was fir«t a pupil of 
Uiitmldi, and thvn of iUjitard, a Bcliukr of L,i Fsj^e. Worlidge is 
cbieSy known for his drawmc;; and etch tf^i ia imitation of Remr 
braodt. He copiL-d alio r.omc c( Uei.iLirandt. B muat celebrated prints; 
them U a very g;:o.l copy by him os ti.e eu-cilied Hundred Qnildoa. 

V\ iir!i iga drew in bIa i. io.id .^nd with Indian ink, on vellum, with 
eitraorduiary Bcamosa^ iio made a Mt of li»0 beautiful dr^wingaol 
astiqaa gaaaa. UlaMttaffk llUch r.r» all in the style of Kemfacwdl^ 
amount to 140; ttaraaNdiOMiTetal go<>d portraits by him, likowin 
exact imitations of R«nbf«iidt. Somo of his admirers in his own 
time used to eall him the Kngllih Rombraadt. Walpole aaya of bio, 
" Thomas Worlidge for the greater part of hia life painted povtvaita 
in miniature ; he aflanrards with worse success performed tbein in oil; 
but at last noquirsd reputation and money by etchings iu tho manner 
of Kombnuidi, proved to be a very eivy tahk by the numbers of men 
who have cnuntirfeited tliat t:!!vt«r nj as to deceive all those who did 
□ ' t know hi^ uurk» by he-iit. 'Wori. ige's imitations and his beads in 
b!,ick lend have grov, n luiti iilahiogly into fonhion His brot piece 11 
the wlitde Icni^th of Sir John AsUoy, OOpi ''^ I " Kcnil'r»iidt : his 
hnt of tha Theatre at Oxford and tbo act tiieic, aud hit statue of 
,ady Pomfita(f|i Cim a > to> »a i| pOCa j lfc li aa m i " Worlidge'a irifs 
worked piotoraa to aaifliaiwirfc wMk f^aofe AOL ▼orlidge died at 
Hammcnmitb, SeflAimbir S3, 1768. 

WORM, OLAira; Latinbed WORUIUS, a distinguished Danish 
hiatorianond antiquary, was bom on the IStb of Hay 1&S8, at Aarhuus 
in Jutland, where hia f.ither was alderman; his family was origiaally 
from Gneiderland. Ho was educated aucceaaively at the schools oif 
Aarhu.iB, Liinebcr^, and Emmerich on tbo Lower lUiiue, w ln-re be 
lived thrL's yoan under tho care of tovne leamtd rLlnlLuiis nud friends 
of fii'-ier. In 1605 ho went to the I'nivtr-ity uf Mirlurg in 
Hcr-e, will re be studied divinity; but he afterward* left divinity for 
iiieitKine, and visited auccessively the onivoraities of Giesi^a, htrass- 
bourg, Basel, and i'adua. The corporatioa of tba Oonnaa stodenta at 
Padua aboaaUm (hair pioaantatMidooutlkriMiHMaiM Altar 
having (nmUadfhiwiAlta^baimrt to MantpalBar and Itetoaid 
in boUi places ha aMsBdad mt Modieal seboolii In Paris ho boeam* 
acquainted with Imaa f^iaMibnn lie also vbited tho Ketherlaadt 
and Kngland. He was going to take the degree of MJX ak Maitaaq[ 
in IQll when the plague compelled him to retire to Bead, wbara bs 
became Doctor of Medioine in the course of the same year. As be 
had studied hintory and langii.j^f s with Ki<it auc:e«a, be was appom'.c-i, 
in 1013, professor of Litenc Humaniorea ia tho University of Copen- 
hagrn, where be lived till his death, teaching sncoeasivcly literature, 
me licjiie, chemistry and phyi>ic. Kiva times be held the office of 
fi'ctor of tbo •.iidver»;ty. Cardinal Mft.-wi in l>^Atowcd a pension upoo 
him; and King (Jbriatian IV. of Uenmark made him a dean of tha 
ehan(«r«ll«idto flaaai^ and appointod hi 
wbidi oflaa Im told tfU bk dsatii, nndar I 

FVedariak HL Ha diad oa tha Slst of Anguat 1054. Olaua Wortoiaa 
ia beat knoam aa an Wstorisa and antiqaanan, ahhongh his ments sa 
a phyaieisn were far from being in«onsiderable. He is known ia tha 
history of anatomy by the bones of the aknil named after him, OM 

Wormiana, which he particiilarly described, tbongh he did not, as il 
commonly Buppnaed, discover them. The thief ubjcct of hia <>tni:es 
was tbo earlier history and antiq'.iitien of iJenmark, and in thia de;vart- 
ment he has obtained a hifh m^k. He aluo wrutjs un the his'ury of 
Norway. His coUectinn of Sciuj-iinaviaa and «a[>eciajly iJanish anti- 
quities was very rich ; he made rvnother collection of object* referring 
to the nattiral ^^^^ ^enmark and the adjacent ooti^min. 'niass 

Bartholin, fai bis work 'De ScripUa Danoium (Liber PoathtUBnaJb'l^ 
lis, &0., givea a complete catalogue of the works of Olaua Woaa: 
the prinetpal are — L Works on mr^linnp, natural historr, kc : I, 
'Liber de Hondo: Commentorii in Aristot«iera,' Kostock, ovo, 162^; 
2, ' Exprcitat:on<>« Physic*,' Copenhagen, 4to, 1623 ; 3, 'Selects Con- 
truvi'rsi\ru':i Mtiiicuirum Centurio,' Basel, 4to, 1611. II. Works cai 
j hiatoiy, aatiquitiea, Aa: 4, 'Litentun Onlsft anHllniaaiTn^ rvi§t 
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WOBNUM, RALPH NICHOLSON. 



WORONZOW, PRINCE. 



Ootbica dictit' 4o., Cop«nh«g(^, <fco, ICuW; fuiio, 1651; 5, 'FMti 
Dasiei,' Copeoht^ciu, {,■:'«>, lC'2i); G, ' Mouumeatonim Danioomm 
Iiibrt VL,* CoMnbajsao, foliu, 1613 ; 7, ' Lexioou Kaoioum ot Appendix 
•d Hgauoienta Dnk^' OepMhagM, Mtet 16Mk Vbin work U of 
gmt repute, and abioil tnillniiMiwi te ttoM iiho •tody Scaodi- 
m«kn utiquitiea. 8, 'D« Cam AoiWh* OlBB<q>tgw^ CoUot 1441. 
lliia work givea a dcKriptian «r ft kig* goUMi boni of WMitiful 
WOCkuMiMliip, adorned with nameroua figure* and omameDt* in 
nliero, which waa in the posMseion of th« kiDgs of DeQtnark till it 
waa Btolfii njelted down in tho Imt century. 9, ' Hiatoria Nor- 
wegios V<r;;iur.i;ii,' Cu|ieDhageQ, ito, 16JG. 1 l;» Liatorj' b)U been 
■u[H:rs<!dv I t.y t1i« cxc«lleut work of Torfaaos on the hiatoij of 
Noiw.-iy. V 'jt Ulai Wurmii,' ia lk» fltil TohUM «C OW IF«m» 
EptttoUt, rd. Tljutii»« raitlioUn.) 

•WURNUM. RALPH NICHOLSON, the eon of Robert WonoB 
the well known PiaDofort»makt.-r, waa bom at Thornton near Norham, 
North DnrhMii»«Kthft IMbof December U1& fivriiw MimliUd Ut 
(onnal •dnoatiOB at Vahwrity Collego, thn kDoini tha uaivHaity 
«f Loadon, in 1833, and baviog been led bj a lore of art to adopt the 
profeaaioo of a painter, he attended at Mr. SaaaTa Slndfo for three 
IBimtha; and then in the beginuing of 1S3I went abroad to proiccute 
thaatudyof painting on the Cuutiucut. He resided for nearly tix 
yean at Muiueh, liresden, H irac, ami Puri", when he returned to 
LoDdoo, c'.oio of I'j'j, !iu\ c'l iij[iir;:.'i'<l t.j |iraotiae aa a portrait 

painter, l-'ur Bome {ew ve.ire Le coLubint^d the iiteratura with toe prac- 
tice of art, bu'., iluiiriK tLo two to ho inoooipaiUbl^ ha OTWllMlIy 
wI.uIIt oocii)ik''i lumBelf ia art literature. 

lu i.f l'j Mr. Woroum became a oontribator to the Faooy Cjelo- 
padiA , nud i:i the foUowiog year fumiahed tha artid* on Painliog in 
Meaara. Taylor and WaMnTi 'DialioBM* aT Onak and Baautt AnU- 
quitiea,' ediud by Dr. W. S^tli. HaaboooBiMbiiladthalffaaaf tha 
Astiala for tho ineomplete Biographical Dielionary of Vtm 8«daty for the 
i ot Uioful Knowledge ; and wrote many aitUaa Ut the Sup- 
to the Penny Cyolopaodia. In 1840 he commenced aaeriea 
of eoatribntiona for the Art-JoimaL In the aame year ha was 
authoriacd by Sir Robert Paol, then First I^ord of the Treaauir, to 
write tlie olljcia; fatalogne of the N'lv; iml iS.il .-ry of Picturea, which 
is atill sold and has cow, 1857, attaini d lo the twenty-eeeond edition : 
the tirat edition waa publiibcd in 1:47. In this year aliM w li pub. 
lii^bM the ' llistory of Painting, Ancient and Modem,' in 2 volii. 
12iiiu, forming one of the worka of 'KnigbtTa Shilling volume.' In 
1848 Mr. Woniam waa appointed Leotorar on tbo Biaton, Friudplca 
aad PBaettea «f OiaamaBtal tha Onwwmii* Biiimiia a< Paaign 
In LaadoQ and in tlw MwiMaa, Whan tl aia nfcae l i wawoa a a Utu tcd 
iulft * Department al III Widar tha Board of Trade in 1852, Ur. 
Wonnmi was appourtad alM Ubraiian and Keqier of Caata, and in 
this capacity be prepared for the department — 1, 'Report on the 
Arrangement and Character of Franeh Art-Colleotiona, and Syatema 
of Instruction in SchooU of Design in France,' published in the 
Apj cuiiu of til.- K< | ort of the Department in 1863. 2, 'CataJopuu 
of Urnainealal VmU -n the poMCftEion of the Depsrtmcnt, Ac, 3rd I 
Hivi-iuu. l;tuai.s-a:u:n St;.l:'a Illuntritad.' Roy. bvo, l^J'i. 3, 'An 
AccouDt of tho Library of tUe Departnaent, with a cUsiilied Catalogue 
of the works contained in it,' 8fo, ; and 4, < AnalTsia of Uma- 
uent. Tha Chaiaotariatioa of Stylea : an Intcoduetion to tba Study of 
IhaHialaqraC OiMMtal An/ftc. Boyal Srok 18SC. 

fa nddMoB to tkaaa works ba prapaind in 1848 far Mr. Bobn's 
tldnttfir LiV rtry an edition of tho 'Laetorca on Paioting by tbo 
Knal Acadeu.i iiint, Pierry, Opie, and ^ImU, with an Introduction 
■nd Kotca;' and in ISi'J for the name publisher an edition of 
■ Walpoles Anecdotes of Painting in Kngland,' 3 vols. Sra In 1851 
ho wrote for the Art Jotini»l lUustratixl Catol' giie of the Uuifersal 
Industrial Exhibition of tiiat year, ' The Eihib.l: lu ik.i n lycwon in' 
T»»t<(. Af- in which the difforeut stylos are com fLir'-'J. with n view to I 
tho lUipruvetrietit of lawte in borne manutacturop.' Prizi.* E^-*!-?", -ito ; 
and m l»o6 he edited a Handbook to the Picturo Uallcry for Mr. 
Hurray, under the title of a ' Biographioal Oatalofoa of tha Prineipol 
Italian FainUn,' &«., 8to. Upon Uie new OKaniaatian of the Kational 
GoUai^ la Mi, Mr. Wonna waa apmialad Kaapcr and Saoralary of 
•hat InsHtnU on, and rssigaed his oSoaa nndor the Department of 
BrfesM and Ark In this eapacdty be drew up, in 1867, a ' Deacriptire 
Wid Historical Oatilo«a of the National Piatarea of the British 
tK-huol,' Ac, now exhibited at South Kensington, comprising the 
Tumor Bequest, lie h.u also \vritt<:n a viUuljle work entitled ' Some 
Account of the Life and Tim*'? of Hans H ifht in,' l '")?. 

Uy these vinoua wri:iri^:a ilr. AS'oriium has done much to diQuse 
sound priuciplea of ta^te, and correct ioformation respecting the 
eOTeral schools of painting on 1 the Uvea of the principal painters. 
Tba greater proportion of the biographies of the anetent^ and Beretml 
«r thaao of the nMdam aclbia in the EngUih CtriiiPBii^ hnifn- 
aaoded fkaa hia pan. All Ua writings are nwkod onM and 
aottMiaiTa re sse r o h, bj jndidons criticism, and by good feelins. To Us 
■aal and knowledge the public is also mainly indebted Car tha 
Bdmirable manoer in which so mtiob of the Tomer baqtiaat, aa the 
limited apace permit*, has been prepared for exhibition. 

WORONICZ. JAN PAWEL, arehbuhop of Warsaw, and one of the 
OQix'. tmiufDt Polish writers of hi« timn, both in p<>etry and pnlpit 
•lo^nanoe, waa bona ia 1767. Bdacatad ia one of tha Jaaidt aami- 



narieSj he entered that order at aa attuaually early ai;e, and nu its 
abolition (1772), into the 'Society of Uissionariee.' liere iio soon 
began to attract Uie attention of some of the higher clergy, more 
especially of the biahop of Cboln^ ttas Tiaa-ohaaoellor, who utrust^ii 
him with preparing many importink ofldal papen, for wliioh eerrioes 
he waa rewarded with the deaoship of Lvov. On the poitlliaii tt 
Poland, in 1795, he retirt^d to tbe small town of Kazimien^ whaN to 
took npon himself tbe duties of a pariah priest, and whera^ baiw te 
the neighbourhood of Pulawy, tho oountry-eeat of tlia P^iaoaaalaaSoUa 
Czartoryeki, he became acquainted with that aeeompliahed woman. 
It waa then that, inspired lioth by her eociety and by the enchantil^{ 
Fceaery which Delills has celebrated in his ' Jardina,' he r.rf>d\!e<»d hia 
' Sybylla ; ' tlio iU-ii u{ which was Euggested by the so cuihU ' iemiilo 
of the 'iibyl,' at Puiawy, and wliich ia esteemed tbe fiuott specimeti of 
hiatorical poetry in the language. When tho duc iy of Warsaw was 
ariablillMd in 1808, he was made both a meiub«r of the council and 
daaahittnchinlar of tin oathadral ; and through the in&uenc of 
tho CatttMj m ikuOy, waa neoiaated by the emperor Alexander to 
tbe bishopric of Cracow in 1815. Twelve years afterwards tiM anal 
Nicolas raised him to the dignity of archbishop of Waraa* i 

priinii^e of all Poland; but be was labouring undoc iatnaitlaa 111 

induced him to go abroad for medical advice, aad vhOoihaBlWNi* 
ling, ho died at Vieiiua, October 16th, 1^29. 

Beaideahia'S> lilt, ho wrote sever.d other poetic il compositions 
of merit, and one of them, 'S.-jin WuHcki,' or Uie Uift of Wtslica, 
though only a fragment of what wa^ perhaps intended to be an 
hiatori«»l epic, ia thought by some to du(ilay greater power than his 
flrat more oelebratod prodaotion. Ilia poetiiad fAttio however id fully 
rivalled bj tltat of his proae writings, "tiia aarmona," aaya Szvrtiiu, 
tbo anthorof tho'Lattan on FobuV "anal Im * boldness of coo 
eepUea aUn to tboee of HsHsiv and nam to bathe iastantaaeoua 
emanations from the pure source of raligiaaa morality— tba moro 
impreaaive, aa they are couohed In an anergatie dlthyrambk langaage^ 
like that of the propheta of ol>L" They were published at Cracow, in 
8vo, li'lO, under the title of ' Kauinia, eiyli Nauki Parafjalua' 

WORONZOW (VOl'.ONTZOV), COUNT MIKHAIL IL.HRIONO- 
VICU, Kueaiiin chanctUur ati;i ijiiilomatiat, was bom July r2ili, 1714, 
and at the a^;e of tifteeu oblai:ii-il »n appointment as pa*;ti nt the 
court of tho gratid-ilucheea Eliaxb-tli, in whose elevation tj iht^ tlirone 
he some years alter U741) took a priucii'sl part. IlLs sorvjcas uu that 
impoctaat oeaorien saauiod him not only the empress's favour, b.it 
varioua atd« and marka ot honour from foreign potentates. The 
office of Hg»«haaaalfac. andar BtatariMa^Baaul^, aw hemrcr ao UtUo 
agreeabloto him, that ho aon|^ to daoHao ft hf tmaOiag ahmd 
under a pretext of ill-health, yet after to paMAogahoMfttwoyaania 
Oermany, luly, France, and BoUand, be retoraad aad ttadaitooh ita 
datiaa. He had not long done ao, b^^fore he was anwiaail (1749) of 
plotting to depoeo Elizabeth, and |ilaoe the grand-duko Pstar (IIL) OB 
the throne, but be auoooeded in fully eioulpaling himself with tha 
empreae. 

Trn years later, on the <lo«-:;fall of IJtatuzbev Rumin, be became 
thi^rjcillor, and, to loDg as l.o hfi i tliat arduous office showed su|«rior 
abtiity aa a statesman ; but after Catherine IL bod ascended the 
throne, hia i a fl ne n oa wwied, at least the enmity of aeveral of the morti 
powerAd ao b laa tomida hiia ahowod itaelf in soeh manner, that be 
aoogfat to afoid wan* aooaaqataaia by ahaantinc UomcU; aa focmariy, 
ondar tha prstest that tnTalBBe waa naeaaMurY for bia health (176S), 
and Panin waa appointed to act as bis deputy m the meaowhils. 6a 
his return to Russia, finding bis opponents no better disposed towaido 
him than before, lie solicited permiaaion to reaign office altogethai^ 
and retired to Moacow, where ha died February 13 (O^y. 1707. 

WoroDsow had many of tbe quatitisa that mark a auperior statea. 
man, and was in other respects a man of a noble character. Ho 
patronised the literature of his onimtry in tho penon of Lomonoaov, 
to wbo:i: he orect-r^J a n'.onumfii!. br.-nd-!.'< ]i-jr»)i»»iEK all tha iiii;iu- 
acripta and papers be bod left Count Michael's only oSspring was a 
daautllb Waiiid to Conat Alaaander Strogonov ; but he waa the 
uniuo of ttna tkmalsa, tha moat dietioguiahad of their time and 
countlT for baanty and for talenta : theaa ware tho danghtitB of Ui 
alder biothar. Count Roman Ilarionovich " 
beautiful Coantaaa Batailin; 
anoky ; and < 
cess Daohkov. 

WURO>ZOW, MIKHAIL SEMENOVJCH, PRINCE, a very di». 
tinguiahed Ruasian statesman and soldier, waa bora at Mo<icow. in 
1762, the aon of Semen or Sitaoii WoroDiow, who waa Dcphcw of tlie 
chonoeUor Woroniow, and brother of Prtnceaa Daehlcov [Ua?ii6ovL 
Semen Wor.>ntow waa for many years Buasian ambassador to KngLand, 
where he was firat asot by tba infiusBoa of Piinc« rot^ujkin, in 1784, 
aadshMha wahadhitlMlifli a aqilytm 18Cl«, when, r^iriag from 
the aarriea, ea ooaoant of lU-baattb, he efatained permission ftom bk 
govommant' to remain in England, sad rsaidad in Loadca aa a Bfiaala 
gsntlaman till his death, in 1882, at the afa «f a%hH ^ria ab Bliiaa 
was edoeated in England, his danghtar, who died in 1898, matriad th« 
late Earl of Pembroke, and was mother of the late Lord Hai' 
bert, Mikh«l Worotuow, living in EngUnd to the age of sixteen, 
was OS familiar with the English language tnd manners il% many of 
his oonntiTniea are with tho Praaoh. Ha waa a mam adaiirar of 
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Ebgland, lUid tt* eountiy «f bb adoMUoa Mrtainl; bkd no cause to 
Uiwh for Hi popil. At the of oiDstcen ba «attr«d tha Ra»iiu> 
»rmj, in whieh b* fooght uu'!«r Kutuxov agaiDnt th« Turks, uiil 
took a distinguUhed part In tbo great CAtnpaign* »gairi«t Napiileori T. 
lie commanded a dirialon at tba battle of Bun-diuu, wbi^ir )j» 
wai) icTerely wouoderl, and be led thi* Ruralnn cavalry at t( « lit'.llo 
I f L«ii[izig. It. is ^»ld thai "ti a i-uto-iiuent occa*ii<::, in ;~JI, 
conduct in action rlidtod from Napoleon th« exelnoialioti, " Tliat 
la the atuff of wUdi marabaia an niftd*." EeTeral int«re>tiug notic«« 
of bia opiuicdH iBd eofltrrattion ti tfa« tiio* of tb« oceupaiion of Paria 

atte alU« tflw Watwlooi, an to to Cmd in th* dittiN «r hta Mmd. 
Joba Mateoln. priotod is Ito newt Life of Sir JoIid. %j Xsy*. 
H* commauded tbo Runataii cootingeot in Prance from 1815 to 1818, 
•ad ia laid <o bnve pivA an eririrmuat *um from bia pri*ata pnrae to 
avoid tlie iti^grxof pf li nvit tlu-tieV)ti of lliif iian officpra unpaid when 
they evncuat d tli - c i...i.tr_v. ::i 1S23. after hia return to Uii-Hia, he 
waa appoititi^tl < M.'Veri.ui* of New H>;89iit and Ik&saiabift. a poit wbteb 
he held for ij-aij\ >L»ia, only quitting" it for a fhort time m 1^*J>', to 
take the ctmimaDd of the Itusdiau army after Menrbikov bad been 
woonded at the aiege of Varnk To thia command waa added inlHii, 
that of tfao Caneaaiao Pro*inaaa, with an authority auperior to that 
of aqy pnoadisf §vmaat, WonMavw baing made depodaat m tba 
Ckw aUM. Ha adoptarf mttm pouibla a policy of ooMOhtion 
tattonaliTe tribrti, while at tbe aame titnn hn pureuedtbawtrwltb 
•Mb '*tgDBr, as to rupture in 1^45 tbn etrcrghcld of Sbamyl, lb* totni 
of Dari^o. Tbn bravery and objtiuacy of tbe tDountainccra rendered 
bis mili'ary ►ucci-er-i in Cir< a«i!i» of uo ptnnancnt valne, but he tnc- 
oecdcd in iDtrodiit ing prf«t iinproTcmnitii into tlic otb<T countrlea 
under bis goviTtiment, buil.lini; l«wn». iiiiiking road", j romoting tbo 
cultiTation uf tba viu«, and tetting in gcuend an example of Jij- 
intereati'dnfea and high feeling. He alwaya continued partial to tbe \ 
land of bia youth. b« waa food of reeeinng Eagliabmao, aad bia 
oowBtiyiaat «v p»km •* Atoph* Ib th» CAm, ikt tam Id iba { 
•ooatey aftir m tmpaiikl raodaDoo flf Oitawim ms boOk tnm ttta i 
dcaigaa of an Bnglitb arohitect, Mr. Papworth. He ia osdcntood to 
haTO boan afoae to the Ruaaian war with England and France on the I 
Turkiah question, in which, by a »oinewhat tiDi;uUr combination of j 
eircua.>tancea, bii nephew was tbe Kogliab secretary at war. During [ 
tbe early progress of it be waa kept by ill-bealtli at Tiftia, and in f 
]iiii:cb I'-Ti^ be obtained a aix montba' leave of aLtence, which bo 
tpeiit Bt KarUbad and Schtaogenbad, but with «o little Ijentfit, that in 
Uttol-er of tbo rame yejir I o eolleit*! and obtained |M-njjiis»iii:i t<> 
retireL Ue died on Kovember IStb 1856 at Udeaaa, leaving behind , 

:botb 



for ■•anripg to Ifttgliil^ daddedly the fineat spseimtn of tbo art. A 

Lecture on NnturO' Printing, delivered at tbe Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in 18S5, and publUbed by Mr. Rradbnry, plainly ehowed that 
the an called invention of Auerwaa not ori^innl, and tnerrforo there 
runld have been no mm'tititioiia adiiptation of the procia*. 

?'r«nkly admitting' tbe b> nnty of tbe ."pecinions Ironi the Vienna 
Itnperiid Printing < if tv •.vlii; li I n 1 been forwarded to Dptimark, I'r^v 
f«a«ur Tbiele of CujK iibagi n bitd at once thrown down tbe gage in 
behalf of a Danish golilamith, named Kybl. as the inventor of Uie art> 
Nor, indeed, ia it at all unlikely that Kybl, in a practical point nf 
irtew, KM tba ioTantor. Altbtmg'* ^Bnat bo admitted, that than 
may ba iBdopendent attenpta at tba perfeeling of a oommoD Maa^ 
yet there alwayn are under-eurrents of infotinatioa, which lead to a 
final reeult. This is more than hinted at by Professor Tbiele. wba 
Btrv-inftly alhidea to the prtibability of Kybl s process having becooja 
diTulnfd by Ilia iuaiiiisi;ript9. Kv- :. L« I ire the appearance uf C'outieiilor 
Aufr u Eio.<9i]led e|w i inienn (for it may be obirrvtd that aub'^rqucntly 
Coimcilior Auer withdrew bis tipuatmt' from tl.a platcii, n prciit many 
gentlemen in Euf;l.iDd bad bcvu exercising their inf^enuity in the 
same channel, and bad even assumed to be inventors, bat tba prao- 
tical tnm which they adopted, waa rather to tbe onameatatioB oi 
metaU, tban ta tbaiUoatiatieaorbatanialworka. Iatbia< 
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• WORRtMO, ANDBBW, nssagerof tbalmpttlal Frinliag Oflca 
at Vinnna, aad whoao name is intimately aiaacillad witb tba now ait 
of Katura- Printing, was bom at Vioaaa, about tba year 1 806. Having 
antarad tba printing-office at an early ago at a oompoeitoretudent, ba 
lubeequeutly devoted bia »erv[oes to type-founding; after having 
acquired which, be ji ii 1 yii-.ii atteutioii to the more important and 
interesting brancliof thtj bunLna-.-t, »l«o jinn'ti^ol in that establishment, 
the punch-e4.Uiii>;. H<! ew-.tu^Ky J Mr. I'rels.L in tbe 

department of galvano-plantjc*. Here tbe practical genius of Mr. 
Woiring waa called into opeiation ia a new line by the idea of Pro- 
feasor Uaidingar ia tbo year 1858, wbiob bowaver mi^t have become 
abortive, if it bad not bam for tba skill and a xp ai i — a a af 
Worring, who made tbe axperiamta, and after tba amcka at naab 
labour and display of intelligence conduct! d them to a aaataadbl 
rwmlt. The firiit experimenta were made in the aimpla ttamliv af 
lace*, f ut'i-rn", At, ; but tliey afterwardi embraced leaves and flowers^ 
to iIm- 1 II I tallica! ill ::'f nit ii_ n if which they were eminently npplicablei 

tliHt Qiuanatcs from the Vienna priottog utlice, being I 
l•^tn^llltbment, comes out under the auapices of tbe 
therefore Ibe first spadmeos which sppeared bom 
Avar< It waa attenptaA to introduce these *p<ci- ; 
Ipaod •• a maraantila truuactton ; bnt after a pro- 
tod baan taban out, tba Mbama waa atooJoaadi It 
te praenta attantioo to tbam, by iniartliig tham 
aa illustrations to a pampblel) aod for this parpoee they were pra- 
••otcd to some literwy and aeiaatiflo institutions. The pamphlet, aa 
a history uf tbe now art, waa comparatively of little worth. Its object 
was to assert^ wii!i muro violence than argument, that tbe secret of 
the prueeitH bad oeeu »i!rr< ptiliounly oblaiiie ! ; and arnldst ita asser- 
tions were introduced I" riMjiiuJiLiea aaveiliij^; to matters that had no 
reference whatever to tbe case at issue. .Mo serioua reply was made 
to liuaa attaoka. Tbe intarest of ths subject of Natur«- Printing, Etu i 
Ua ai Hwft il intraduotioD to thia country, demand a few worda of 
azplaaatianb wbiab tova bam furoiahed to nai Mr. Bavy IkadbwT 
waaaatudmtattbalmpartel Printing Offioa of VlMWOlttotiBa of 
the alleged diseovery. Of course, the mystarica aiMl naofoalatiail of 
Its different departments were oouimuniceted to liim ia anm mpadty, 
and b« judged, as many of the greatest benefactors of industry have 
thought l..rl< rii hiiu. that he had every right to make uae of hia know- 
ledge and nkilt lor tbe benefit of hia owu country. No guarantee to 
tbo contrary could bo exacted. »o none couU be given. How far this 
pauiphlet, ptintad in four diHsrent langUAgai, baa eflcctad ita object 
••boim"^"' — • - 




the great valM or fto ptaetieal ebni of Mr. Woiring: fbr tto 

specimens of his art show that it is admirably adaplad to eoofer all 
the advantage* of an litrbariuni, without any of Ha dtfbets. Tbe 
worka that have already been itsueil from the Vienna prees, umler the 
auapices of Mr. Wornn^, are — ' f^peciiiien flofw Cryptoganuc valiia 
Arpasch, carpat;c Traneiivani,' folio, with 7 platen, Vn nna. l^.'iS; 
' I'faysiotypia I'lantarum Auntnacarum dcr Nstnriie I -t im: 1; in laer 
Anwcndunp auf Hio Opfii'»[illanren dcs cisterr KniKcrstiiateB,' 5 Tola, 
large fob, with 5ni. i int. n, lod 1 vol. ivt. mi:h '60 i'l«t«-», Vienna, 
1655; 'Die Algcu dor dalmatiniscben Kiiite mit UmzoliiguDg dcr 
▼on Kiiliung im i " ' " ' 
20 pistes, Vienna, 186& 

In this conntry the exemplification of Katura-Frinting in Its applica- 
tion to the illuBtration of plants has been carried out on a magnilicent 
scale by )Ir. Bradbury, in his 'Fern Flora of tbe United Kingdom,* 
folio, with 51 plates, under the editorship of tbe criebrstod botanist. 
Dr. I,in<Ury Wl.ile enc»i?ed in bitnuinj; out this work, hi" d< li'. er^-d 
tbe lect ;re :il V <■ Itnyul ln»'.itiitin;i tireat Kritjiii, .In-aily al^u led 

in, nil 'Nntiir:' I'nri'lng, :N th^t' ry .Tn.l Objer'ii.' Hi- ,:.'rri'l very 

f'i..y mill thti fiirrricr, pi::') Ii'.-iiIi h ' ! (tu I'- cnilfrnvnnrf' nf Kyiil, ! e 
advunri-d another cimm.int for the bnnonr of invention, if any, in the 
person of Professor KnipholT,* in 17(11, whose specimens, amounting 
to 1200, coloured, were of grent beauty and jierfection, so much aa to 
baTo axeitad tto attaatlea of Unn.Tus. Tha qua^iaa tod thaa 
beoomamimbUotbatit waa eueoeMively taken up bgrtba'QoaitaHy 
Heview' aad tbe 'Athenteni!).' Wtiatever may be the true biitory a( 
tbe disoovery, which •ceinn likely to remain a qnestio vexata, tbero 
can be no doubt that for the fuc< oi>fiil iiitroducliou of N'ature-Prinlinj. 
aa an adjunct to botany, we are inilebted to Mr. Andrew Wuriiiir. 

{Die Knidtchung ttn Xulitrnrl'ixUlrurlrf^ rf r . by Couociiior Auer, 
Vienna, 4 to, 1S.^4 ; B<rhn'i>kr TitiUwtr, ^o. l:;ri, by I'rofebeor Tbiele, 
Copeubagen, 1653 ; A'a/ure Printing, Un Uitloiy and (MnttU, by Ueary 
Bradbury, London, 4to ; Quarterly FeritW^ HmaUJ IMTi Mmnimit 
May 2, 1867; JAhrary (iatetn. 1667.) 

•W0B8AAB, JB118 JAOOB A«KU88nr. • DiMidi ■■Mquq'. 
otQ baowabi ntgland. wmi boca at TaOa. ao tba 14tb vtMwA IWOs 
tbo aoB of a juaiitsraad, or legal functionary, whose bIrtbpiHa wao 
Woraaaa in WeodsyaseL In 1H38, at tbe age of seventeea, to aotmd 
the University of Cop<'Dbai;rn as a atudcnt, and in the same year be 
waa appointed one of tbe njvistanta in the Royal Musc'iin of Northern 
Antiquities whieh bad l>e«u called int/.i existence l-y the zeal and 
ensrgy < t C. J. Tliom.'«»-u. At tie iiuiv. reity bo wiui first a student of 
theology and aft<rwar<!» of law, but be was fortunately enable-l from 
bit outset in life t<j devote biineelf to his favourite pursuit uf anti- 
quitica. At the age of twenty-one he went oa au antiquarian tour at 
tbapobttaanDiatbMogbpHla of flwadai aBdManiay^aadaMdo 
rtaiaitSaavUeh wara aftarwarda aBihodiad ht ooo of bli i 



interesting publications, 'Runauo og BtaoTalla abget,' (Runamo and 
the Battle of Bravit.lii, 4to, Copecbagm, 1M4. The transaction to 
wbich this pampblel relatea is one of the most curious, and at tbo 
•ame time one of the most instnictive, in the anaala of auliquarianiiim. 

.Saxo (irammaticuK, the L)aui>b bistoriao, writing in tbe 12tb century, 
and relating tbe exploits of » rcrtnin king, Harold Uildstaud, who was 
killed at the battle of Bravalla, of which tbe date ia »o uiici.rt^u that 
I laus Wurmius aaaigned it to tbo '^rd (jci'. ny after Cbiist, while 
recent antiquaries place it in the Stb. records that the king canned 



tto asplailB of bia tMbar to to ioaaribwl on a poattm of • aaabr 
patb ia BlaUaft a dMriat wUclt bow ibrms a provtnea of Swodaii, aad 
tliaft Dut ValMBnr the Orsat, in whose reiga Btxo Oraumetieua 



livad, MHDg daairauB to know the meaning of tto inaeription, bad 
•snt soma men to examine it, but they bad been unable to make it oa^ 
owing to tbe cbaracters being partitdly filled up with diit and iajond 
by tto tnmp of paaaaafan. Oiaaa Woratia%, tua Oaniab aatifMiy 
of ttolTtta«atofy,fadlaMTaMd wto* to thoo^itto to Ito f 

• • BDtaBbala OilgtaaU m aurtartea Vlfaa^'tjOi.».lt. BaliiboC 
I7«l. 
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WOTTON, SIR HENRY. 



refrm"! to «t pUoa eallod Ruiimuo m Blekiiig, but to him it was u 
ucii^t' IJi^'.bls u it hiul Wti to tlio cmitMriei of King WnMeuiar. 
Duulil h.-^,n to KriM in ths IStb Cttoturyand to s(>n!«(I in the 18th, «a 
I'D whi -h-r th" mutTijitioii was an iiucriptioa lit !\.]; a Swi-ili«U anti- 
quary Darned Brooman and tba •OMUtiio DaniiU autiijuary Areodt 

roekypath «k BouBtt Win aoOlnr mot* ttn ft frwlc of Htan^ flu* 

Suo Oimmmatiea* ImmI bmnIj rot^d an idle tradition, and that if : 
King Harold Hildataad, or My od« bad wialicd to cut an inaertp- 
tion in that part of Bleklng, ho would hardly havo choMO a roagb ' 
horizontal rook wh«a nuBuraiu flat p«rpend!oalar rocka were at 
band for the purpoac The question at last excited «o much lotereat , 
that, in 1833, the ilojiU Daaish Scientific Society determined to tend a | 
CommiMion of learned maa to BloliiDg to pxamino the «pot. Otcinoiiily 
enough they fou:id tliut thn disput^.d marks were cut in a piece of tra]i- 
rock. The geolosiit Forchhammer did not hiiaitata to pronounce that 
many of the maiu were to be attributed to natant mnttt, other* he 
ooluidered to be tii« work of human hand*, and btMNftally pointed 
I is kb oniniaa, wtn owing to OM in and wUeb to tbe 
t drnmagi w<m laadi^ OB* «( tta aiAanl in«ik% anoUMr 
«t IkuMtilaial, ud • tlibd of thA two satoUDod, prMenung, it waa 
aakl, a fcBrimito ol tha iMor^tlMi •■ it appMrod to the ordinary 
■peetator, and the throe were engraved for the ' Traniactiona of tM 
Copenhagen Society.' Finn MagDUUun, tbn celebrated loehuidla 
•.cbokr, who wm onn of the comuimioQ, fonnd binieeif uuable to 
d<i[;i(ibijr liio mystii: i;;»LTiption whrn OU the tpot, and for iiio;.'.1j^ 
afltrwarda laboured at it m vain. Thia ignoreooe waa deatiaed to be 
BuddcQly dupelled " On the 22ud of May 1834, in the afternoon," be 
•«y« in the sreat work he aftanraida {mbliabed on the rabject, " wiien 
I bad been looking OTar Uwte* fMOC of th« flnt tapHNiiM cf th» 
Mpper plate, which ropreaadi oam patto of tha l aa oH p Hon wUeb 
wtf* NcogaiMd by Ptof— ar Jlarrihhaminar aa cut in or punctured by 
ait, tha idea ahtaoad to ooma aBrMa ma of Uyiog to read the inierip- 
tioa baakwarda, or from right to l?ft. I immediately read olT without 
tha alightaat difficulty the wotd lliilu.<kinn, and the other* followed 
aoon after without any particuLar trouble by rradiog the letter* in tbi* 
dirrctiun, aiid alj» j, ri^curdiug to the ru^u' by whieh, in loeland and 
otLir coutilrit.'*, what :iie called Bindcraoer (complex or entangled 
Buuen). are usually decij hertd." I 
The discovery produced a sooaatlon in the antiquarian world, and 
waa made known in all ita bearing* in the ' Traniaotion*' of the Society 
in an article which tilled a quarto volume of mora than aaran hnadnd 

SSa udtr Iba titia of 'Bnnaao ag Boaatsa' (Ranamo aadfii 
HaBaa), Copenhagen, IS4I. The oontrovetsy might now be aappoeed 
to ha fairly at an eod, but it revived anew, with more vigour than 
aver. Berseliua, the eminent Swediah chemist, hearing of the affair 
while on a vlut to Copenhagen, made a journey to Blokiog, eroa before 
MagnuBW-n'* work was publiahed, on purpoae to viamiDe the inicnp- 
tion, aij 1 . Ltir. Sy diisaiireed with Forchhatamer, couiiug to this con- 
cluJtoD th«t all thu marks in the rocky road which were not produced 
by ii.'iti.iro wrru [iiod.iiMd by w1il'i.-1i, NiLmon of Lund, the emioent 
Swedub nutiijuary, coiocidcd with Barzdiu*^ The luepicioD* of 
1Tfiia*in had baoa otigiaaUy arouaed by the great amount of curio ua 
facta that tha tnaoriptioa in Magnuaaen'a hand*, and aa read by him, 
waa mdotoprata. fiam Qrammatietu bad been ooarfdaiad a retailer 
of ragMDtio nUai^ but tha inacription coincided to loah • dagiaa with 
hl« Qarrativa aa to ibow that thia opinion mu*t ba arrooeona; it also 
I'roved that the language now called loalandie waa in uee in Bleking 
ia the time of Harold nitdetand, and not only lo, hut that Icelandic 
verae of the Iciu 1 called ' Fomjrtbalug ' or 'Old Metro,' the Miinc into 
which Thurlakiaon tranalated ' I'aradipo Lo»t' in tho l&th cmtury, wil.i 
current at Uaat aa early aa tbc Sth. This Ir-d W'ortuM U> c ju-.ii;no thn 
ruck of Uunauio with *ome curiosity, firat in IBIZ and iilterwarda tu 
1844, when he bad with him a copy of tha angiavinga whidi had been 
pnbliabad by tha Daniih Socia^. <*Tha fliat gluea^" ha tali* ua, 
■*Aawada» what wyaiJaaqiMBtoiMpariiniia owl ommliiatloaahaTa 
tioagbt to a oaBplato aaitainty-^aaik tho rmaaiatatiaai of tha tnp 
at Bumuno taken by Porobhammei'a diroctlaa are altogether nnre- 
KaU** " I eould not therefor* have the aligfataat doubt," be add*, 
'that Finn Ma^nupM-n'a whole reading and interpretation of the in- 
aenption which wis ijrounded on tbia drawing were completely wrou^-." 
Woraaas puhlmhod lo hia pampbUt, aide by aid* witii the old ' portrait 
of Hooamo,' a m-w portm.t utoa ly atot-hur arliat, whioh waa ci>tiri-ly 
differ>-Dt. He cuuttuded, with a atrt^ng array of facte and ar^niiur-nLii, 
that ia hi« aiippoaed diacoyery the Icflin.iii: m liohir nju-st liavif i<i r'a 
the dope of hi* own imagination, and that the lua^inpliou he L«lieved 
ha had rad waa aa aoaialaathadaliaMtion* which fancy oAm ataa 
hiawfatei^aflNk It tarabad ao Uttla aeorage in a young aad «s» 
l^aiatively uoknown Dauah willar tho* openly to aMil tha work of 
aoa of the literary ma|Bataa of the land given to tha paUic by it* 
BM*t diatiiigiiiahed loientiflo body. Bot hia caiiao waa gainad ; tho 
vvrdiet has goue against Finn Itaginuatn. In hia ' Runamo og Ru- 
name,' Maguuaaen had alco given a traDslation of the inacription on 
li.o colomn at Ruth well, which waa altnrnivrd« i.-riii; i»nl wiib gn-at 
aevcrity aud cSect by J. M. Kemble. it u now thcreiora ({eaerally 
eooaidered that, with undeoiable learning aud iugeuuity, aud many | 
■MfitB, the great Rvaie acholar waa not to b* truatcU ia Kunra. i 
■MMr.fiMkTl. * 



Tho other work* of Womaae are numcrouj, and are a*] tr.ark«l by a 
character of aobriety and aoundneas. His 'Danma.-L* uldud uv:]„i 
Bed Uldaa:(er,' literally 'Denmark's Old Time illn-.t.-;itod by' Old 
Thinga,' (Copeuhageu, 1813,) appeared in ICaRlanJ uiuicr tbo title of 
' The Primeval Antiquitiee of Denmark, traualated and applied to thu 
illuatratioQ of similar nmaioa in Knglnud. by W. J, Thoms' (London, 
1849), with a piafiMa in English by the origioal author. The traaiU- 
tion, which lutd tbo benefit of hia raviaioa, waa oiada flma a OanaaB 
tranalation which he had alio aoparintenilad, and to lAfak a toor bk 
Pruisia, Austria, and Bavaria, in 1845, had given hia tta power of 
making additions. In 1846 and 1847 be paid a visit af aaaw damtiott 
to the British islands at tho ezp^'use of the Daiiiah government, and 
the result of his jouruoy wlis tlia volume eutiUed * Minder om de 
Daaske ojj Nordmasndcn'; i linpland, Skotlaml, ng Irland' (Copen- 
ba^trii, 1B51), publioiicJ iu Eii^^Lih ".ho ntit yeju lui ' An Account of 
the Danes aud Norwegians in England, Scotland, and In-laod' (Lootlon, 
l&ii). The work attracted considerable attention hem ivnn thi! buiu- 
maty whieh it pieaaatad of tha roomt maaarthea of the Scandinavian 
aatiqaariea with MMid to oar owa Urton', bakwaa huriij oaoal to 
thaaxpaototioaawhiahhad baaafbtnadorU^aadaaoldMlittlathat 
might not have been written without a tour. Aa aaaay by Mr. Wor> 
aaaa on tha Antiquitie* of Ireland and Denmark i* ia*art*d in ttio 
'Froeeedingi of the Royal Iriah Academy,' and short eontribation* 
ftom hia pea on other arohicological subjects have appe«reii in some 
Bngliah periodicala Ho repeated his visit to England in 1822, made 
iu the same year a tonr iu Krauce, aud iu lbS4 went to Oermany and 
Italy. In hia own country his merits were recogniaefl by hia appoint- 
ment, in 184T, a* In*peotor of Antiquarian Monument* >i> Doamark, 
and a member of thia royal commiaaion for the preservation of anti- 
qnitie*, aad^ wbOB tw» MOia loHr tUa aommiaaion waa biokoa up and 
two peracoa naoouMBaad la lla alaad to diacbaige ila dotia*, tha two 
w«a Thoman and Wonaa*. In 1854 ha received tha haaacaiy laak 
of profetiM'. Ha i* a warm patriot, and among hia kaiar wtftlaga 
many are in defence of Saandina*ianiam, on the fortoation of a eloaer 
league between the Scandinavian countries to reaiat the prceaure of 
fortfign !i)f1»nni~«, a aubject on which he has been engaged in oon- 
truvtmy with I'n.ifranor Munch, tho Norwegian, [UtISOB.] Hi* moat 

iuj{>uru>iit ri'oi'iit ptiblicjtioQ is bij ' Af bildoiQfir fra drt konf*Uga 
M u^eutn ftir N>.>rdL:-ke oidsa,rLr' ^ Lit^lincution* ftaB Ifea BanlMnama 

of Northern Antiquities), Copenhagen, 18j4, 

WORSLBY, SIR RICHARD, Babt.. waa bora iu 1751, in the hU 
of Wight. Hia &thar waa Sir Tbooia* Woraley, and iliohard auc 
aaadadtaihaatlawhaahawaBbartil^aiBjaataaf^ Boaoaa 
aAarwafdatRfaOad on Oa OauMnaalk and lamataMda ooa " 
time at Rome, where he purchased a variety of piac** of i 
and other reujaina of ancient art. 

Sir Richard \Voraley, after his return to England, sat in the Ronaa 
of Commons for many years aa otia of tho repretentatives of the 
borough of Newport in the I^le of ^vi;;ht Ua was oonptioUar of (ha 
ro\;ii ii ' .Hi liM.d t,i Ui?ur,'t< 111 . Mid ,iud slao the offlco o(|MamoroC 

tho Isie of Wight, wberohe diud August ti, 1805. 

Sir Biahard Woraley published a < History of the Isle of Wight,' 
4t«v laondoo, 1781, vrith angrannga. Tha history is natuimi, civi^ 
miUtaiy. oaMHatH aoiawilMi hal aaaif* !• iMva mattoin of 
histatiadda(aiI,ii«atofttMa7unaaoagh. Woiilay^ work waa aapar. 
aeded by Sir Hanry Englefield'a 'Dcseriptioo of tha lala of Wight* 
Sir Richard Woraley also published 'MuasDom Woralaiannm; or a 
Collection of antique Baaso-Kelievni,, BuBto«, Statuea, and QeoM; with 
Views of Plaoea in toe Levant, laki-n on tbo spot ia the year* 1785, 
Bd, and 87,' 2 vola folio. LondiJii, 171-iMS^:; lie waa asaisted in tha 
arrangement and ciL'^^npUun ^>t' li:s collocf.:on by Knnio Quiriuo 
Vijconti. It wnn printr-ii l^y Bntmrr, and at the time of its publica- 
tiuii waa condidL'rt!il tu I r, iu typ ipra; by and ecnliellishmeuts, oue of 
the most splendid worka nUici:i had la^iuid from the KuKliib preis. 
Very few COpiaa were printed aome authorities say only fifty, but 
othera two hvadrad and liliy, and tha total azpaoso to Sir Ruhaid 
waa about 27,0001. 

WOTTON, EDWARD, waa tea a» OslbH in IIM. Ba Otadiad 
at the University of Oxford, and took hi* Bachelor's degree in 1 SI 3. 
He was mibeequaotly appointad, by Bishop Fox, Greek lecturer at 
Corpus ('hriati Collep;*. In this position ho remained till 1S20 : ha 
then traveKed into Italy, aud having visited the priocipal cities, he 
gmdtiated iu iripdicine 111 the Uoivenity of Padua, in 16i3. He took 
hi.H lie^-ree of Duclor of Mi-<licitie at Oxford in 1625, and became a 
FeilDw of ths College of Physicians of London, lie wa* aftorwards 
appointed physician to Henry VIII. He doTot«d much attantion to 
the stody of natural history, and nnbliabed at Pari*^ in 1652; a work 
tnHitlfii ' Thi IMltiairlHi f ' '~ 
hjOaanar. Itdaaa net 
an epitome of tb* natural history 
Latin. He began a history of 
liahnl He died Oetober S. 1555. 

WOTTON, SIR HENRY, wa* bom April 9 (SOth March, 0 3.), 
1568. at Bocton Hall, " commonly," says hia bioffrapher, Iiaak Walton, 
" raKrd Iloctiin or Bongt'in Pi.icc,'' m the more modern aocount* 
wnttea IVrnghtoii Hall, in the pariib of Ikjughton-Malherbe, in the 
ooiinty of Keot Here his Hncrj'tors, f-ovctiiI of whom had hcl i dhi- 
tinguilhcd amploymenta iu the itate, had been aeated for maoy £«ia- 
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Bli Mluft Thonw Wotton, Esq., wm twice marrUd : fi ret, to 
' , dsngbtar of Sir John Radatouo, Kuight, by wb«m be bad 
IhiM MB*; Edward, knigbted by Eliubvtb, and in 1603 reiiad to the 
pteme Baron Wotton by Jamen I., uitl Jamoa and John, alio l>otb 
kuiKlite i iiy i ii. i' i th; MOondly,to Elmnora, dauKhterof Sir 
finch, oi Eaalwall in Kmkt, and widow of UolMrt Uoito^ Ka^., of the 
■Bine oounti'. Iff nlMUik lib kad Smy* thrmlfjial cC 4iw imMnt 

BOtioAi 

Hcory*! flat fiimlur to atated to biw htm hia mother; he then 
had a neidait tator; •fkerwaide h« wok mdI to Winoheater Hhool ; 
thaneib at tike of lixtMB. ho me removod to Oxford, eod admitted 
a MOtUmoa ocmmoper of New College ; finally, two yean after, in 
IU6, he ttaaaforred biaii«ir to Que«u'a CuUoge. The Onl jaar he 
Vaa a member of tbi* aociety bo compo««d, at tlio dedia a( the 
}»r»T(i«t, A tragedy entitlsd 'Tui.oredo' (la what hmguage ia not 
atated), whiob, acourdiog to W&ltou, »\ka grvatly admii'ed; but it hai 
nut been piiuted. Walton Umt about the twentieth je&r of bt» 
age hi! [ rijt-^--iied Uaitor of Arts, ou which occaaion he .'•jid w.'.h 
grtat &^tplauae three leoturos, ia Latiu, on the eye; and Woi>J, 
altUou^Q be oould not diaooTsr any record of hie admiaaion to thii 
degrv n, note* that ou the tttb of JoBa liHii, ha put up a grace or 
Ba t itieoL to tho nniTanito, to hOiWlMittoj to uo viMiiig of any of the 
Moka of AriatotJa'a hoffn, irfaidi waa imtod, and waa probably for 
hia dogroe of A.B. After hia optical lecture, Walton tella ua, be waa 
taliun into the cloatat hitimao^ by the learned It&Uan Albencoa Oen- 
tilU, thva profe«8or of tho civil law at Oxford; and from him be 
aci^uircd tiot only a lai^o knowleijgc both of Law and mathematica, 
but a c'jtDpIcto maatory of tbo italian lan^ua^e. In the next year, 
1689, lib* futhcr liioJ, IvavLcg to each of bia three younger aous an 
annuity uf a, htuKlred marks ; and W alton intiiuatea that thid eveat 
preTeoted bU retaaiuiug no '. 'U.; iV i /i:(ir.lai Im (r.tiii.ib oi.Cij lu'.uQJed; 
afterwarda adding however, *' In Oxiuid ho aUyed tdl about two ye^d 
aJtir Ua AtWo dtMhi at vhtoh tiato tot wu aboat «ho two and 
twantiaUi jaar of Ua ifo: .... 1m tlian Idd aaido hto booha, and 
b«took himaelf to the uaaftd Ubiaqr of tTaval." Bnt ia oooofhia 
lettera to Lord Zooob, dated lOlh July 1692, he aaya that ho bad 
been then three yean upon hia travela. Walton foaa oo to atate 
that be waa abroad almoat nine yaora, one of whieh ho apeut in 
France, "and lijo-it uf thiit iu Goneya," whrre bo became acquainted 
with Tbeoc cu l!.. /.i (ihcn i f ^-ri u'. i. aijd witli liajn:; Cii-.iu'c-on (iu 
whole houBo S\ niton :..:•] ln'unl Ijo v, :i« \.j li;fd; : " Ttirt'c ul Ibe rt-main- 
ing eight Jt'ttra, it .a •j.'ldv:, •' v.-rii up i t lu GiTiimuy ; '.ho j-.^LOr iiva 
in Italy .... where, both in iiome, Venicf, and Horuncr, ho became 
00%Matotad with tba moat eminent men for leamiag and all manner 
of aila^ aa pietnie, aeulptore, chemistry, arehiteotara^ and other 
manual art*, even arta of inferior nature; of all whiofa na waa a moat 
dear loTer, and a moat excellent Judge. Ho xotocnad oat of Italy into 
Kn g l a nd about the thirtieth year of hia age, being then noted by 
many both for bb pcraon and comportment ; for indeed he waa of a 
choice shape, tail of «tnturp, aiid of a most persuasive behaviour," &.O. 
But, ujti\L'.h:-,t.'iu 1:;m; I'.ii purlK'uhirity iv.t.i ivhich all tbi* ii related 
tLcro niu't b-a aoir.K rrrur. Tho accoui^t wiiuld maite Wotum to have 
put l-ick to Ingtaiui iti Ijl'^, nr lSl'7,at the ctirliest ; and h-: was uow, 
hia biogia[.her j roteedi to inform u% taken into the aervice of tho 
Sad of £aaex aa one of hia aecmtariea, and "did penotially attend 
tlM aarta ooondla and employmenta in two voyaaaa at eea agaiuat the 
teatotda, and atoo ia Oat fwUoh waathoaarnitoal^ into Ireland, 
that tajaga whanis lio than did Bonmeh ptovoha fho qaain to anger," 
fte. Kow Eeaez aet out oo hi« Grat expnlition to Spain ia Jane 1686, 
and on hia acoond in Auguit \i97 ; both dataa antecedent to that at 
which Walton makea Wotton to have been taken into bia aerrioe. It 
ia probable that Wotton either went abroad sooner, or did not atay 
away from Ent;Iaud so long aa bin bingmjihcr makea bim to have done. 
E.-s*!* ■AK-.ut to Ircl-mJ iu MuixU l.j. '', :aKl returned in September i:f 
the same year; upon which he waj immedialtly i)laced in free ci.i- 
tod|b and although afterwarda set at liberty, he waa again (ipj rr-.nndifd 
fa ntenaiy 1601, and, having bean broogbt to trial and oouvicuxl of 
U^tnoaoa, ho waa anealad Ottilia UthoCtlMft month. Wotton, 
Walton ttib 0% aa aooa aa ho totaid «fg>a a*! l i Baaond apprebenaioo, 
and eommittal to tbo Vowar, "did rery quickly, and m privately, 
glide through Kent to Dover, without so much aa looking toward hia 
o-ilivp and beloved Bocton; and waa, by tba help of favourable winds 
bil l lii - r.ll pB^tuL'Ut of ttio mariiien, within aisteen boon after hia 
de[ urtuie fp m Loudon fat upon the FVench shore." Tlure to no 
re.Kou bowcTcr to auppoan that Wotton waa involved ia thO Oacl'a 
tr<ii)!iuo, ilka bis brother secretary Cufle, who waa banged. 

From France Wotton proceeded to Italy, and ttiok uri rtaidcnc^' 
among hia old frienda at Florence, whence after some stay be went on 
a vtoto (oallad hto laaitb) to Home, rotuming to Florenet^ Walton aaya 
"about a year bilno Uia death of Queen Hiwibath," whuh would bo 
abont March 1602, or ahott a year after ha hod left "'■ m'"^ Ift 
appears to have been in thi^ f.i - t yunr of bia reaidenoa abroad fbaft bo 
rir..« up Ids trrotise entitled ' The SUta of Cbriatendom, giving a pci^ 
f< ct a.: J exact discovery of many political Intrigues and secret 
iljstLrir sof Stato practi'ed in most of tba Courts nf Kuroj.e ; with 
au Account of tbiir severrJ Claims, Intereets, aci i'rijt^En;ijiis,' tint 

«rint«d in folio iul6&7, and again in 1S77. It waa immediately aftes | 
r«lMWlitB«BnftaB bto vliittor 



of Tuscany, Ferdinand I., Intercepted certain lettera diseoroting a 
deiign to take away tho life of King Jamc» of S<;otUiid, and on tba 
advice of his aecretary Sii,nvr Viutta, who vwi ati iutimste fri<-Dd of 
\\'otton, reaolved t*^ employ Wotton to coiuinuuicato ttia aflAir to 
Jaiiipj, and accordingly, suj a Walton, " aci4uaiul<-d bun with tho b- crct, 
aud, being well inatrutted, diipatchcd him into Scutl.ind with !■ ttcrs to 
the king ; and with those IctttTS such U:il;n:; ai;ti ioti s :igain»t j>vi on 
aa the >>oots till then had been atraugera to." This mi«aion proved 
the foundation of WottOBSi afta* fatlHaw GalUaf bhaaoif Ootaaio 
Uoidi, and aaroming tho oba t at to * of aa naliaa, ba siada bto to 
Scotland, the bettor to aaeapa aoltoa^ tbtaqgb Korway, and fooad KInc 
Jamee at StirllDg. Having naonaatd himaelf as an ambaasador from 
the Doka of Tuscany, he vras soon admitted to the royal preaence 
through means of Bernard Lindaoy, a gentleman of the bedchamber, 
not however without hsTing been requested when be ca:i.c to tba 

tirtsonce xhiiiiib«r door to lay aside hia long rapier. Tbr<M! or four 
Olds were atandiog "distant in aeveral coruera of tho chjm' >:>r ; " oa 
teeieg whom be hesitated; but James dc f 1 hiu: to l. L .dd and 
deliver his measaf^e, for ba would tmdertako lor the »CLrecy of all that 
werapresept "Then," oontinuea the narrative, "did Uetavio Baldi 
deliver bia lettera and hia measaj^ to the king in Italian; whieh, 
when the king had gradooaly rscaivod^ aflar a ottto |anaa Octavio 
Baldi steps to the table, and wbupaia to flia Uog fal bto own lan^ago 
that be waa au Englishman, beaeechiag him for a mors private oon- 
ferenca with hia majesty, and that ho might be concealed during hto 
stay in that nation ; which waa promiaed, and really performed by the 
king during all bia ab^>de there, which waa about three moatba, all 
which time waa spent with mcch plcaimitBeA^ to the kiug, and with as 
much to Octivio lialdi himstlf as that co-u'.; y cu.ii 1 udord." 

A few months after Wotton'a return to 1 iuituc^ :j'.:wa a.rriTi-J of 
tlio dtalh uf Qui en Khiiabtth ; u^ii.u whii U, Ly t:.'j ,'rui 1-d.ikr's 
advice, ho uiimediately proceeded to Ln^lind, where be fuuud tiiat 
Jomaa had not foNotton him, but had already been making inqdij 
after him of hto farotlMr Sir Kdwaid, afterwarda Lord Wottoo, wh«B 
the king upon his arxival in LoadtB ftoad holding tbo poatof oeai^ 
troUer of the houaehold, Wottoa imawdiatalj leaaifaa tbo boooor 
of knighthood, and the next year (l<j04) waa aent aa ambMaidor lO 
Venice, acoampanied by ^ir Alboitu.^ Mottou, bis nephew, aa hto aaofr 
tary. It was while ha stayed for a few days at Augsburvr, on tiiif vray 
thither, that he wrote in the album of a Oerman fricu l bin Yimous 
detiuition of an ambaasajior — " Legatus est vir bonus pore^re uiiaaui 
ad mentien Jura reipublicic caiuia " (an au.bas^ador is an bune^l man 
aent abroad to lie — it is commonly rendered, sent to lie abroad — for 
tho good of hia country) ; which eight years after waa published by 
the uamad but ranoorooa Oaapar Bcioppiuat ia a work agaiutt King 
Jaata^aaaprincipto of fte wligtoa awtWai to that king. Jaaua 
waaatfiiat van angry with VaMBB, Catwaonltbnatolfappeaaod hj 
an epologj addroesed to himself, and another letter on tho aa^Htla 
violent abuse of Scioppiua, which WoUon wrote to a fttond, ftkiaai 
Vclncnix, ono of t!ie duumvira of Augaburg. In bto own account, it 
ia iib^urvaba', Wottou saya nothing about tho equivoque in the 
Euglieh term he, which is made a prmcipal point of the story as it is 
commonly told; nor indeed dooa it a|ipear how he could h.,\M Lad 
auy such double mi-iaiuL' in view wbda writing iu Latin, lit; had 
rcti:rric 1 from ti l* lir^t lais-iiou t> Venice before he wrote hia letter 
to Velavrua, which is dated at London, 'iad December 1612. The 
writw of bto Ukia tU 'fiioaanfato Britaaatoa,* aaya that bo eona 
hoooia 1610^ aad oaoeilvaa tiiA ao ma mgbaUr laeallad ia ooaia> 
qnanooalthopabUcation of hii ontaatMnatadoflitttfae. BeAiiaait 
may, ho aeama to hafo remained fbar or ftta jmn ftont ttja tias 
without employmcat. There to aomo taaam bowotar to enppose that 
be had a seat in the short parliament which atat 6ttk April 16U. and 
was dissolved 6th June foUowiog. There to no printed lh% of the 
n.e::.1jeis of this parliament^ but Sir Henry, in a letter d^t<^d a f«ir 
dsjH al ter it« dijaolutiou, sjieaks of tho lato Uooso of Commons by tba 
eipressic'Q ''our huii.it-." At hut, tuw.'.idi the close of 1615, be w»3 
E^ut on a misaiou to the Uuit«d rrovinces, and on hia return in the 
beginning of the foUowing year he waa ro-appoint«d to the Venetian 
embassy. He reaided at Vantoe throe years, and then returned to 
England, aooording to the 'Biographto Sntanaiaa,' in Jolj 1819, witt 
tba hope of being appointed to tho place of aaer^aiy of atata, vaoaat 
by the death of Sit Kalph Winwood. But that oveut had t^ia 
place a year and nine months before; ao that here again there to 
probably soma miatake. According to the same authority, he was 
in ] tilU, and thefoUowing year, aent n^^aiu ahrcid, Gnt as ambassador- 
extraordinary to the Duka of Savoy, and then several timea into Ger- 
many upon the aiiairj of the l lectorpatotine ^ "after which," it ii 
addM, \" being remanded a third time to Venice, with directiona to 
take the round thither through Qermany, be reUir.i' I uot to England 
till tho year of King James's death," that ia to say, iu 1623. But ha 
vaa onWDlf book hero bj IttMaktbolataatt WatowM»tt«kba 
oaatoloIiOBdoa "the yoor bafcio RibigJaBieB 4bd;* iudamalla 
account in the 'Siographla Britonnica* proceeds, toma 
tantly, to inform ui that " not long after his arrival, upoB flw < 
of Mr. Thoir;*.'! Mnmiy ::i li523, he ixicoeedcd bim la the prorostahip 
of Eton Cullojjo." Wul'.juj carrativo imjjlies that this plaoe 
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oiTsa him bv King Jame% who had proiiouilf, it aaiauk craDlod Uat 
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Jalioi Cxmt; bnt WMImi, wlio wm In « rtata of grMt peeanluy 
mecadty, reqtdnS, «• tn told, a pmrat support, and vwry gUdly 
rwlgned bis roTpmon npon getting a grant of the prorottahip. He 
Wtt!i not ioBtitutc i hnwt'rer, it appoara, till 26th July 18l^i, some 
inontha after tho death nf J,imic«. ConcwTi'nr; himself bonoil by tho 
•tatutc? to enter into ho'.y .r^'.cri, ha !:ri.i hjin-<-lf oiilaiij. dcaom 
in 1027; and he retaine-l Li^ o;'icr. ti;i hifi (ipiitli in |j,'^-rnibcr 1639. 
Walton ha« given a very ir-trri-stinc; ac. :^-.:i;t nf tho -.narj-.-pr iii v. ;.:ch 
be employed the l&ieuru of his latter Teani ; ha did not neglect recroa- 
ti«B lu aoeii^i knt nuMt of bia time was dedicated to etudy «od 
dtvoUmi^ wMtowr ambitioo of politice^ power, and honotin had 
fkmerly actoated him, wmam to km bMO^ iron ^ tfrna ho ob- 
Uioed thU tfaoltrr in ik Imkan fortimea and iiwiM otd nge, 

COttirlct"lv citiniriiiohed. 

f ;r JltDry ^V i.t,.ii'« principal writings are oontaiaed in the collection 
entitled 'Reliqui.i.^ Wottonijinae,' first puHiahcd by Izaak Walton, 
With a Life of the author, in 8ro, in IfiJl, and afterwarJj, with 
additionril matter in each iinproMion, in Ifirl, liJ"-', and ItJSS. The 
princifkal pieoej of which it cooiifitii are— a trcat sc, long held in great 
esteem, entitled "The Elements of Architecture,' orifiii^illy p ibliahej 
in 4to, at London, in 1021 ; 'A Philoiophicai v-j l f Kjic .to:., r 
Horal Architeotuxe' (dedicated to Charles I.) ; Characters of Eome of 
tinBnsliakkiBiitfHlMditdaamterialafor allutoryof England); a 
Late nnmriaat AAStnt to King CWlea on bia return from Scot- 
land ialm (tnt published in folio, at London, in 1633), witli an 
Engliali tiaaalation by a friend of the author; 'A Parallel between 
the Bar) of Essex and ViUiem, Dulce of Buckingham ' (first pobli^hed 
in ito, at London, in 18*1); 'A View of the Ufe and Death of the 
Duke of Bu--kiriirh.-itQ' (Crst published In 4lo, at London, in 1612); 
some religion* Mi Jitationii ; and a number of Letters and l'oem». 
More of his letters are in the 'Cabala;' and tbore arc totnn i>ocm» 
attributed to him which are not in the ' Ucliiijuiap.' His ' State of 
ChrisU.'ndotn' has been already mentioned. Tiio literary reputation 
of Sir Henry Wotton rests now principally on his poelry, whiL'h, 
although coDsistingloaly of aomo short pieces, is diatioguuihed both 
by ita general coRMtiMM^ and its happiest pasaaeaa by a dignity of 
thon^t and eipreaiton wiw a l y attained by any of nia eontenpomieaL 
In hia lifetime he was famous for bis pointed sayings ; but here the 
manner, as usual, probably went as far aa tbe matter in creating the 
impresalon that was produced. There seems to be nothing either very 
sharp or very deep in his favourife sentence, his autborbbip of which lie 
directed should he recorded on his tomb, 'Disputaadi pruritus eoclesia- 
rum Bc.ii o t' 1' The itch of disputatiou is the »CAb of lha churches'). 
WOTTON', WIl^LIAM, D.D., chielly remarkable as an instance of 

strength of m r;, , auj early progrtss in tiie acquircujenta mainly 

dependent upon that faculty, was born 13tU of August, 1000, at 
Vnolham in SulTolk, of whioh parish his father, the Kot. Henry 
WoHo^ waa ceetor. When a mere oliild he ahowed an extraordinary 
ftcnHr ftrkaniaf ItagaigmimaA tethatnwfcaiiwftm yoan of 
•f* baind, Vttdar ft* fniraiiii «f InaMbar, lAo «U a nad aehokir, 
attained considcralde facility in reading and translating Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. Sir Fhilip Skippon, who knew him, in a letter written 
about thin lime to Hay, the naturalist, says, " Ho is not yet able to 
pame any laii^iiagA, but what he performs in turning the three learned 
tiiiu;u' ;i iiiltj Kng'iith )« <louo by strength of memory : so that ho is 
ri aily tij uiintake whou nume words of difTercut eiguification have ut .r 
tlic K«uie MjunJ. Wit fnthcr hath t,-<u.;ht him by no rules, but only uica 
tlm child's metnory in r.'io.uul ^'riiii; ^ro^ I3 : f 00 Miur chihircn of his 
ugtt seem to have as good a Laay and as quick apurclien^ion." In 
AMilU7f»aflBiaaaatlia bate* ba waa tan yaara old, he was admitted 
or OatheriDa Hall, CunbridRab wham bo nada rapid progress, not only 
in the Isuguages, adding the Chaldalob Syriac^ and Anbio to tbe Latin, 
Groclc, and Uebrvw, but also, it ia aaaertad, in legic^ philosophy, 
mathamatics^ ehronology, and geography. In 1679 be took hia dcgrea 
of BJL ; and in the winter following; he became tlie subject of general 
attention and wonricr by bein;; brought up to London on the invitation 
of Dr. Gilbert BuruLt, tiica preacher at the Holla, and introduced by 
him to ail his learn-. J acijuaintances. Among other persons, he was in 
thu V' ay lija lo iLr.uwn to Dr. Wilhaui Lloyd. bi-,;:op of St Asaph, who 
was so highly pleased with a feat of memory whioh Wotton per- 
formed, repeating Terbatim a sermon preached by tbe bishop, that ho 
took him down with him to Sb Aaaph, and kept him thai* for tiia 
•Bpkyiiig him in dnwiag in ■ mmagM «f U» libniy. 
ntanad to Ounbridga^ wliaie. by tiia imcaat vt Sr. Toner, 
' t£ Ely, he obtained a fellowship in St John's, and where he 
'idagrce of M.A. in 1683. In lOUl he commenced ED. ; the 
same year Bishop Lloyd gave him the sinecure living of LUndrillo in 
DenbighBhiro ; and ha was aooo after made chaplain to the Karl of 
Nottingham, then secretary of state, who, in 1693, presented him to the 
rwclory of MiddlctoD KcvQ.ja iu Uuckinghamshire. 

Id It/'.U Wolt-o[i jiuljliAhed hU first ami l>ejit rfm?mbr-rfla work, Iji.t 
' Reflections ou .Viiti- ijt aijii Mjiterii lAaruin^,' wiiicli n vlfrcun; of 
the superiority of the ancieutit, la answer to K>ir \S illiam Teuiple, who 
had abortly before^ in one of his Essays, talcen up tha oppoiita iida 
of the qtiaetioa, in argaiog againat Pamnlfa ' BatallUo dMiAaaiaoa at 
Haimm; whiah had uaftrnti aib ft^ 1b 1667. IToMoa'a par- 
hmum ia famooa bota Iw hmfai ollid ktUt from flwtft Ua 
sBMU of tha fiMk%' Ib M «( Utttaai taifH nd w teii^t afao 



originatad tha mat eontroTeny abont tbe so-called * 
lans : ' the MriiliaBticity of the • Epistles,' which had teeD iHlimaa hf 

Temple, was dixputed by Wotton; and it was in an appondix to tka 

second e<31tion of the ' Refleotions.' which appeared in 1697, that 
Bontley pabU-ii ed the first dranght of hia eelebrate<l ' Dlwertstion,* 
demonstrating th-:' KTi.;rii:ii-:ni-«.. of the ' KpistliM," with a pp'>>oi8l 
reference io tlie edition of tbem broufiht out by the Hon. Charles 
Boyle iu Ifci.-:. Wotton was distinpuisbed for extent and va.-icty 
rather than accuraCT or profotindnesn of leaniing. and his j i l,;oo u'l 
waa of no ramarkable power; the inherent t.iIum of tbe'Red ei o h,' 
aooordingly, ia not ooMideiableL Nor of many other books which ho 
anerwards pnbUabad la than 107 that ia b«w bold in aataem, with tho 
exception peihapa of hb ' Via* of HlahiA Arthaaologiad TnMsnto of 
the Antient Northern lAngnages,' whieh was partly drawn np by HidM 
himself, and was published in 1703, and of which a second oditiOB 
appeared in 17?S. Hi.* M-.iloa of the andent Welsh laws, with a Lallm 
translation, which nii; 1 iri' 1 in a folio Totiime in 1730, after his death, 
under th« title of ' Cy«r. ithjou Hywcl Dda, ac erail; ecu, I/egos 
Wal iKir) Kccle-iasti Ai ,■: I 'iiilos Hoeli Honi et aliorum Wiillia.? piiu- 
cipam,' has been lat+ly mpcrs^ded by tho much incro an urate and 
comprehensive publication of the Uccord Cummiit'ioD, 'The Antient 
Laws and Institotes of Wales' (edited by Ancurin Owen, Esq.), folio, 
London, U4]. Wfllkn Mq;DUad soeh a command of tba W. Uh 
Isnguaga it to ba tUe to mncih in it. In 1707 be waa made a D.D. 
by Archbishop Teniton. He died at Boxted in VmtM, OQ the Mth Of 
I'ebmary 1729. His ea<7 t>-mper imd entire iuMinaa toeeoBOt 
reduced him to great difflcuttiaa in tha latter paii ef hb Ilk He 1 
a daughter, who became the wife of tbe Ber. WHUam Clarke, 1 
rcsi'leutinry of Chiebetster. 

WOULFK, PETEIl, a chemist, who livel cl.iefly in London, and 
died in IVO'l So little is known of Isii hl-t ry, that even the pUoe of 
to bii birth (10C.S not appear have beeu recorded. lie was a Fellow of 
thci P.oyal Society, and contribute J four p.iji rs to its • Trausactiona,' 
the titles of which are — 1, ' Kiivrim. tit* on the Dia'illatioa of Acids, 
Volatile Alkalies, &0,; showing bow they may be condensed without 



lata, and how tbenlqr «» »7 amii disitgneabli 
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Amsterdam in the floolb I 

SubitanccA' 

Tho apparatus described in the first of theM papera baa aaved tte 

n.amo of ita inventor from oblivif^n, aTid yet the arrangement appean 
to have been firat d.'vin d by Ghnbir, tIj .ugh prolwibly unknown to 
Woulfe, and a rcprewuution of it ia given at the civi of tbe preface to 
Glauber'a works (folio, li"89). 

WOUVVERilAN, PHILIP, one of the most po] nlar o: thr ].ut«b 
paiatera, waa bom at Haarlem in I6S0, and receive i : < ijint i)i tr x- 
tiooa in his art fh>m hia Csthar, Paul WouTreroiatt, an oi^cure histo- 
rical painter. Be wai fautraetid like tar Mmi WraaBte tt Haartam, 
but his style waa qnito oiigbat, aadwie ladritled Htde if at lU to tti 
Works of his laatruotors. Wouvrermaa lived alwaya at Haarla^ 
and be is generally oonaidered and reported to have been one of thoae 
nnfortunrite painters who depended entirely upon the liberality of 
pictuio dc<alcrs, and to have madu his patrons rich while be lived Ib 
poverty. This does not however agrc- with thoaccount if Houlimken, 
who (ttatca that WouTvcrman's pietur js rjsu imme;iiiely lu valur after 
his death, but that be ^tm nevorthLii-a a lortunaile pimter; and, in 
corroboration of the lalt. r part oi 1:^^ af-Litii: , !.,; eutos that he 
gave his daughter 20,000 Uorioa (ICOU.) upon L<!r tuarnago with tha 
painter of flowant and atiU hU, Handrik do FKHnantjoa ; but he givea 
this upon BO bettor authoritjr than piivato iafonnation. D'AigenvUle 
states, on the contrary, that Wourvennaa waa nwBijninallj in gnat 
wont, that be had much difficulty in snpporting • large fknOy, and 
that there can bo no truth in Hoohrsken's report that ho gave hia 
daughter 20,000 florina dowry, 

WouTTerman died on tho 10th May, IOCS, and he vrxf to disgusted 
with his want of success as a painter, that he l>ume.ei, shortly before 
bis death, all th<^ ttudies he had made during bis life, for fear that a 
H'>n who bad a (linjuxi' iiuj Jor j'a.ijlitii; ir- MLM l.r iiKluced ijy thn 
faciliUea tbey might oQer to follow tbe saute profesaion. This son 
oAacwiide aatarad the order oC the GKthuaians. Anothar and a leaa 
ehuflable naaoo aaaigned fwlUidiatruotionij,UiatlMfaatad Umv 
might friliato the hmde of Ui hrathMr VUmt Wowra«iBaB,i5e 
painted aimllar enl^eeto with Umedf ; m Olid aeoomit U, that Ite 
designs and studies whioh he bamed ware not Lis own, but prinetpel^ 
Fieter Leer's, and that he destroyad them that it might not be knows 
how much bf had made use of the labours of others. None of thaie 
stories may bo true, but tbey at least show that WouTTermao, UIm 
many other men of genius, bad his foes as well aa his friends. Wonv- 
vcrmau must unquestiooably bo r-ckuusd in bis particuUr style among 
tha ij>3St mMterly of painters t.liat ever liveJ, Llis suhjecls, tliuugti 
alwayd tr<"at»'*l in mi' f^aine ra^innor, jiri.fl.uit n IJ^ oierable variety both of 
scene and action, jut ho seldom if evtir cboao a subject whioh did not 
admit of tho iatooduotiaii at oaa or mora hp ts ss i animala whieh he 
painted with nnrinUadakiU in hia amaUMe. It la o eoBamon Dotioo 
that ha never painted » piotoM without islndad^ « white or a gray 
horae into it, and that Iw renroftaaiBtredBaadoBohBhonwiaeirl^nly 
akaoldeetaawi " ~ 
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or plnnderiog MeoM ; ud in akiM, in foltaga, and is tiw fongroaod*, 
botb in oom p wi W oo and wlowinb wliMi ii iliftHMMtrtVteMi*- 
p«iwit,h*lMtfiNmihfa«tabairiiudllir,nidlH« Mtartml^Mid 
periupaBon|MriMi^lnilwi«no Btjrlo of worku Hb flnrw alao, of 
wUeh Im wm by bo id«mm ■iwriog, an idwikjt •dflrinibYf dNjgmd and 
colourtd. Mid no«t approprUtaly iatiodaoid: fkv an 
guiahad bytbeaama rich tranapannojof oolomnswUali 
tha landneape part of bU picture*. 

WouTTerman'a piclurea ntv \try Taliuible, Fxtd 
abort lifn, »r« vpry tmmrraus: ana <ir mnr« spi rnii-Dn »ro in alrao«t 
aTtiry gi"; 1 in thii uortliijni [mrtu nf F.uropi- : fmr nwu 

Matiooal (iikllci7 iio«7i bonreTor prMiiMis ooe of bk picture*- Hin 
toaUtar Pctar a pictvraa ara often attributed to bim, but tiMHf^ nrj 
iiallBr to Pbilip'a, tUaj ara leaa traaaparaot ia cahwTin^ ud fhair 
hofwa are rwry inteior. Ha bad anolter bcelhar, labs, wlu> vaa a 
mod liadacapa-MiBtar. J«bn diad la 1M0^ and Filar io 168S. 

mMfOXU CARL ODSTAF. iOB of lha IhiiMih |«Mnl Bar- 
■a— WiamfM, govamor of Livonia, whe diad DaeamBW 10, IM4, 
and more emiaent than hi* father a* a military oomtnandar, was bom 
at SkukluBt«rou Lake MaUrti, Oecember lil, 1613, .Sent abroaJ at mi 
early M;e to acquire f<ir*ia'n kng'!«(r«», hi- fKiui«nl a whole year in 
llolliiDd, where ho gaio' i c nn.iieiiibln :!;«:k:lit into nauttcAl rii-iUcrn 
and abip-buUdiii^, which afteiwardi availetl him in hii cajuicity of 
admiral. Bcidk takan into the aervice of GoataTtu Aiiolphua, he waa 
attha baUloof Lataan (Kovamber 1(38) and vaa foreaio*t aoioag tbtwe 
iriM halpad to aaewa tba viataty «var tta Imporialiat*, afiar the fall of 
tiMtpriBaaL ' Vttm ttatpatiod hia rlw waa rapid, and be diatinguiobed 
himiielf on many important oocaaiona, flrat under lUnior, than under 
Tor«trDKon, the latter of whom deapatcbed bim (1644) to the raseuo 
of the Su fnliKh n'hiiinil Claa FlemminK, who waa blockadad by tba 
Dacifrh t'.ve.'^, Ki'.tr n nsvorn eogagemeDt with then). Plemmiwr, Mi^; 
mortally wo ii.iif.i, i;avo tho command of the Swe<5i«h fleet to Wrangel, 
who cotiiitu t**'! it in wiff'ty to Stockholm. He iilt^rw irilii jnuie^i tbe 
I^atcb, atjd obtiii!»eiJ a complete dstoI rictory uver thn iMiiea «t 
Femem, made himatlf himut of 1 :or::l:c.;:n. aii j wotilti Invvn taken 
poiaaaaion of all their other ulauda, had Dot the treaty of i!r.i nim<hro 
mk a atap to baitilitiaa It waa about tbia time that be KtK c^rt- ir-d 
Turalauaim, Hhm diiaUad by hia age and iofinnitiea^ in the comioaDd 
of the Swadiah army in Germany, where be diatioSHlud llimailf fay 
a aerica of suocaaeea till they were terminated bytha peaea of W«t- 
pbalin. Theaa aerrioea obtained for bim both bonouraand rewarda; 
and vrhen Cbricttna'a aucceaaor, Charlea Guatnrua, undertook an ezp«- 
diti<m apaiuat Poland, ha gave the oommaod of the flept to WrunR-l, 
w!:u I lucladed Djnaig. After that ho aigonliMtd hi-^nBolf nRfiinBt t:;.. 
Daoee, u ade a deacrnt npon Jutland, and touk the fortrtue of Krfdrik- 
audda (1W7), which action pttvo 1: 6 Swede* a decided advanlapf, «-;d 
obtained for himaelf the dignity ol hiah admiral Eo dbxc took the 
caatle of CkaaaDbaq^ after a aiege of tkrea waeka. In tba aame year 
<1658) ba obtaiaad a victoiy o*ar tiia Datoh admiral Opdam, who had 
coma to tba aistitaaea of tba DaiMa,aad took iono of the Daniah 
ialanda. On the pewso of ie«0 he waa raiaad to tba dignity of grand- 
matahnl of Sweden, and genanliaaimo, and atiio appointed by Charlea 
Qu>titvn« one of the guardian* to hia aon Cbarle* XI. In 1676 ba 
undertook tho command of tho Swedinh troops in Frtmerania, but 
viux thrn to disabled by age and inf rr;::ti- b, tlmt !:<■ cuuld do Tsry 
little pertKinali;, being the greater xuit o: tha time contiued to hie 
ned, and waa therefore at aomn <Vit: lU -o from the army during it« 
larenca at Havalbaig and FehrbelUa, in the June of Uiat year. lio 
■coordiogi* w M i ad to bia eatato in tba iaie of Kiigeo, where he n^a 
raaiding mim an alann baiag ^ven of tba approaoh of aome enemy's 
vaiaela, ba oonld not ba pntaBtod ftooi Haaaadlai to Iha ioot to 
a certain the danger. Hia omrtioB opoa Ifeal aaaarien aoak Um Ma 
life, for it proved too mnoh for hia bodily atnogtb, and he died in 
eoDt«queQc« of it, in July 1*76, laaTing the reputation of one of the 
braveet and moat akilful commanderB, both by «ca i»ud land, that 
Sweden had ever ]>oaeea«ed. 

♦WItANOEL, FEKDINAND PETROVICH VON, » dh'lrfnji.hed 
AlWtlc navigator, ia deeconded from an . Id tsthunian fnui ly, nnd was 
bom in that prorioca about 1795. Ho waa educated at the acadrmy 
naval oidato "-'--•^ - 



for 



a* 8lt Pataiabuiv, and in 1817 aerved aa an oflice'r 
under Oaptoln GalvfBlB in Ua voyage round the world in tho i^loop 
Kamachaika. Tfae talent and aotivl^ ha Vkm aaniltol4Ml recom- 
mended him two yeara after to tba oammaBd Of • aarvoyiog and 
axplorios axpodition to tho Ruiaian Polar Moa, in which he waa en- 
ga«.d from Ib JO to 1824. An opinion had gained ground, founded on 
rumoura prevgl^t ntuong the oativea at Indigirka and Kolyma, that 
a largo tr.« i ,f land eiiatml to the north of the Polar Sea. The Rreat 
tcatuiv ol Von NVntDgela aurvey contisted in two eijieditionB in 
oftbi* land made by him on '.1;^ f.nUr ice, with wjual darinR 



. „ - 'y<in»lad«ea drawn by doga. ilia first journey o)mmeoond 
to Uv^lW, iMtod for^z daya, and bnmgbt bin aa far north aa 
two BiB«tia alMva Htm aavanty aaoond dagrta witboat diiooveriag 
land. On the aeooDd, In February 1828, ha waa 



a -o *,taout auooaea from a point at 70* 61' north, aid IW «* 

i bo Hu..,ana remark Uint his exertiooa on tbia ocoadon placed htm 

^^Jlrf^r "il!* ^.""7' F««nk»in, and an aeeount of tha 

Mt paditioB. trao alaud by Un. SMnm ftwn tba 



Aretieparila, is wbioh baajMaka ia tha hij^aat toiaw of fha Ubam 
of tha Roaaian navigator. Tha aooraot |^ Bogalbaidt^ drawn up fro* 
Von WnLngel'a jottnalii and tha Eligliab trnalation of it, publiabad 
in 1840, had both appealed and attracted (laanl attention b<'fora any 
Riuaian narrative of tho «x[>edition waa gitoB to tha public The 
omiiiaion waa repaired in 1S41, by the appearanoe of Von Wrangd's 
own namtive, ' l'nt<-«hi>«tvio po aiovemuira beregam Sibiri i po le<lo- 
vitomu Horyu ' (Jonmey on the norlbera ooaaU of Siberia and the 
Icy Sea), 2 Tola., with a nupplomont, whiob, in 1843, was translated 
into French by Prince Emtnunue! 0»liliin, while in 1844 Sabtoe'a 
trmsUtion of Kngelh inlt ran ton second editinn. This delay in pub- 
lication arooe from the ap^Kuntmsot of Von Wrangel in 182Sto tha 
command of a voyan nand tha world ta tha wi^ EMtkr,«faiBh 
occupied hioi till 18ST, and of which, «a baliava^ bo aanaftiva hasyal 
been mad« pabtt» Soon after hia ratam ba waa appointed ^niwai 
of the Rnaaiaa poaaeuaiooa on tha DOrtb weat ooast of AsMriaa,fbr 
wliiobbaaal oat in 1829, aecompaoied by hia wife, by tho eaatan 
rooto tliroagb Siberia and Kamschatka. Afler remaining in oommaad 
for fire year*, he returned to Rusaia by tho lath mua of Panama and 
the United Statee, and hia firat published book waa an aoooont of tbia 
last journey, ' < tchiirk Puti iz Sitki t S. Petarburg' (Sketch of a Journey 
fiuni Sitka to St. Tl torsiburp'), St. Petersburg, 18S6. Hi* 'Ktolutica] 
and hthnographical Notices on the Hoaaian poaseaaiona in America,' 
were printed in German in 1839 in Bear and Holmoraeu'a ' Beitra^e 
xur Kjimntoiaa daa Kuiaiaehen Haiohea.' Ooa of tha pnneipat feahirco 
of bia geawBiMal flf thito loalnBaiit (MtoMiMaUa aMtavow to 
prometo Hbm aallifatian of potataea Amr hb fiAiini hona ba wm 
elevated to tha fwk of adminl, and waa for aomo time at tha bead of 
Mill aliiii tiiBlial ilapai I iiii' 1 1 1 in the Kuasian marine, but in 1849 retired 
from tbo government aervioe, and has pinoe been a direotor of the 
privileged company for trading with llusj'.ian America. 

WRAXALL, SIR NATHANIEL, WILLIAM, Baht., waa bom at 
Briatol on the 8th of .^pril 1751. Hi* father waa a merchant, and 
after having received a fnitable education in hia native town, he 
entered the civil servu-n of the Kaiit '.vAia CompAay, and proceodtd to 
Bombay in 17(19. In 1771 he accompanied the expeditions againct 
Qonrat and Baroche aa judge-advocate and paymartar. In 1778 ha 
qoittad India, and, rotoniiog to Enrope, laodaaat Liaboa, whan ha 
remained aooia tina^ and tlian oeoapiatt httoaalf during tita nast aavaa 
years in tntTelling over tha Continant, mart parto of wldoh ha viNtadk 
from Portugal and Italy to Lapland. For a part of tbia period bow- 
over, in 1774-75, he waa employed, as be himaelf atatee, in a oonfi- 
dmtiil misajon from tho Quesn of Denmark, Caroline Matilda, then 
rp"ii:iiLif; at //ell, to her hrjther, 'jeorf;a HI. Trio Fubjt-'ct of bia 
rnif^ioD, ho asserts, wfvb very intere-sting, and that he was acv^uainted 
■n ith the contents of th'3 de^i at^lies with which he waa entniated; 
thftt the king, through Lord North, preaenbed him with 1000 guineaa 
for hi* aerviooa, but vaunts of hia fidelity in not making the nature of 
them publia In 1775 he publiihad hi* firat worlc, ' Curaory Kemarka 
made in a Tour through some of tlw Mniihani Awla nf Europe^ pai^ 
ticularly through Copenhagen, Sloekbolni, and ITMamtm^gb,' and ili 
light anecdotal goaaipy style carried it rapidly through w w awl 
editions. In 1777 he emsyed hiatory: ' Mamoira of the Cn|a nf 
France of the Houao of Vnloia, intenperaed with intereatiog aae» 
dotaa, to which ia ail<)c<l a Tour through the Woatom, Southern, and 
Interior Provinces of Kranoe, in a senva of Letters.' It is a work of 
little value, either aa a history or a tour; but tho Tour »a» tritulite 1 
into French in 1784, and in 1785 a new edition was publi^b<vl, eo- 
hvged, with datea aupplied to tba event* of the ' Memoirri, that title 
being changed into ' Uiatoiy.' In 1780 lia becama a member of parlia- 
nuBltaikantaateaBppgrtororii«fdK«fl(k; b«t Mtfw a<aint tha 
lBdtatBiUfaiir83,hadtorwBrdawMaaadhaMi«fntk, Dnii^hia 
eontiananea in parUament he publUbed aotliiBS; hut 1m 1790 ha 
isened, in 8 «o)a. 4to, ' The Hiatory of Praao* fhnu tlia Aooaarfoa «f 
Henry the Third to the Death of Louis tiie Fonrtaaath, pranaJed by a 
Vien of the Civil, Military, and Political State of Europe batween the 
nitddle and the close of the Sixteenth Century,' which reocbed a 
aeoood e ntmu in 1814, and received the approbation of I'r.if-awjr 
Smyth in hi* Catubridgo lectures. In 1796 appeared what hf> called 
a tranalatinn of a corroKpondoooe between a travplU r ami a miniiUr cf 
aute, of which the 'Monthly Review' at the ttm« iL«.'<4irt<-d thai the 
letters ware |MMita%ha*MdiMadaBa»««i ba places i i n thank In 
1799 ba pahHihid <lii«tn of tba Oantto nf Berlin. Dresdea^ Wh» 
tow, and Vienna* ifl wbioh an a number of aneodotaa that ha |a[nlinM|| 
received on no aqfloiant anthority. But his credulity aad waakaaaa 
of judgment were moot eonapieuoualy diapUyed in bia ' Hiatorical 
Memoirs of my own Time : part the first from 1772 to 1780; part the 
second from January 17S1 to March part the third from March 

17S2 to March 1784,' in 8 vols. Svu, publiahed in 1815. Soon after the 
appewiuine of the work an action for li)»fl waa brought against him 
Count Woronauw, the llus^Lun a:::ba.Mi.nliir, who liad been accused 
of being privy to the malting away with tlir wife of the thrown 
Mnaa at WBiltiii)ini|r Ha waa mad guil'y, sentenc-ed to r»y » 
ua rf SOOL, and to anflhr ab tanatlia* imprisonment, wtnoh puuiah- 
meot was faowavar mnitted after an impriaonotent of aboot ' ' 
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defeoee in two pamphlets. Still, thoai;b no douljt hn ii to h« rmn 
trusted where i.e. <io<j!< Dut r?at u|iod autbority, be \ rniir"! mj jniu li 
in aociety, wm ko ia<}uisitiTe, uid to tbo beat of lii* KbiUties otwrvuDt., 
thkt be eould not fail to bring togeihw ■ maM ti tmiovM utd tome- 
I importMit SMtier. ia 1813 iie bad bam antlad > bwiiaet, and 
Iht iiiMua (if llii MMwl cMm «( tt* 'Mmoto' IBM ha 
poUfcM w> own; Imt wttar Ua tett thm appMNd in iaM,ta 
8 Tot*^ * Poathaiaoiu Memoir* of hia own Time.' Tbay inelade an ao 
dotoa of Um moat dietinguiebed political and other prnonagea in tbo 
latter part of the reign of Ueorge III., coming down however only to 
tb« jear 1789, and reaemble in obanoter the pferioue Tolumer, cmbit- 
t«fe<t notnewbat perbapH bj a remembraore of bia puuidiiniint' a 
n!|>etitiuu of iilih'ii, fuys in an intrtHJu^tiun cnU'i lu lo^o, !i<- wns 
d«!t»rinii c'l til iwiiiil, though he ftlt eucb a imiuI'. wuuiii bo no uulikrlf 
c<>t<>ii*qurin~<^ if ir.ry apfMfarcd dtiricg bis litc. Ho died at Dover, oo 
tbe 7Ui of NuTeuiber 1631, while on a journey to Naplea. 

WtUY, KOBBRT BATKUAM, an aogravw of Kan^ WMiftMa st 
«h» Bmi WUIkm Wnj, ncUtr of KMrtoniiMj in WUtehiM, and after' 
inli tlwr nf flnrnltifcalfc In Ihi !■«■ nniwtj. irhiri n *- Batanun 
Wnj wm bafB «b lb* IWh oT Mmh 1719. Both on the father * end 
the niotbers aide he ww allied to eome of tbe b««t famiUta in the 
county. Oo tbe death of tbe Rev. WUliam ray, wbicU happened in 
1784, tb« willow and her young family wont to mi'le at I'olteru iu 
Wiltaliin-, \Mi>;rt< her brotbara Edward and Tbuui ifl J^yni; ib' ii lued. 
Edwanl wah a purtnut |iaint«r, who had be-.u a ] upil and bi-iaini' 
ao »■ "i^Utit III' .-^ir I iij.:fr*y Kneller, with whom lio i:ouliiiui-il t.j rf^uhi 
till the ituatii ui that artiat iu IIm'S. Hit Godtrcy abowtMi hia cod- 
fidrnco in hyui^ n ni i.itie* by baviog directed in bi« will that the 
|orUaitB »bicb liia aiti«r* had ooatraoted for ahouid be timtliad bjr 

Duiing tba jraan oooupied In bliadiiMlkii Wnj hunt, oadar «h* 
taWMOf UinMla Edward, to draw the human Bgure-with graoe and 
{■mUm, and aaquirBd each a taate for tb« line arta, that when it 
becamo neoenary for him to make choice of a profeeaion he aelected 
that of aaal-eograving, an art which at that time waa •caroety adTanoed 
beyond tbe delineation of beraldic figoree, and waa open therefore to 
great improvement, odtrmg eome eucourageroant to hia ambitioa, na 
well aa tbe proiuiae oi au bocourable uiiiinl<'niuice. To leani tho 
mtiohauical part of tbe businra* lie wm plucn 1 amlfr a segil-' n^i m i r 
named Uoaaet, reatdiug in lierwiok-atniet, 8uho, where hia rapid pro- 
ptaa azeitad a degree of jealoniy that lad to a epeady diaaolution of 
the aoaaection. Although Mr. Wiay b«gan aogiaving the typea of 
' idaBMfeiiBhiMdiaaUof tbamiddte 
I hf tba HMMf of tba painters whom he 



«Mlao»banUiy 
afM^hiaiDHtoMi 

BM>t at hia nneta'a 



at hia nneta'a booaai and (timulatad by a oontemplatian of tho 
wnrka of the aaoiaoti, aooo prompted bini to a nobler field of exertion, 
■ad to endeavour to imitata, if iia could not rival, tbe production* of 
the Oreek maatan. Thua, whilst ha continued to pioeeoutei, or at 
leaat to give the fixiiabiDK touchee to tbo common worka required by 
hiii employer*, bi^ chuictir boun were devoted to tbe drlmeation of 
nature, aud eapecialty of tiie human figure, until be bad •ucoeaded in 
repreaeDiiot; aomo of tbe moat diatin^juiibed perauoage* of Engliah 
biatoi7, or ramaio* of ancient aoulpuue^ or tiie ideal daeigna of inodam 




Mtn Mr:Wtv M Moplatad Ui twM^-fourth y«ar 1» bad mm- 
aatad tba froot and ooa of the t>rodla* of Miitmi, aadtaanother 
tba aaaimd proftla. Mr. Taaaia, of tSoho-aquara^ «ko bad ffMaotly 
invented a method of copying ancient en^ved f;«m>, waa ao mnch 
impraaead with th* menta of Mr. Wray'i work* of tho aiLno kind, that 
ha aold oopiaa of them togi^ther wi-.h those of bia own ootlectton. 
Itr. Wray'a name tljiu baiLnine rxtcu.^ivrly known, and hia original 
production* ware •ought :ilur with uvKiitv even lu Italy. Atasub- 
iMiqurut period, when Ht-urj, ngljtli Lo:d A: iLi ii-., viaited Rome to 
ouliect work* of art fur tlio purpoae of decoratmg bia new maurion ot 
Wafdaur, ha waa sorpnaad to hear of tha fama of a man who waa 
th«i naMling witbia a few aiUaa of his own gataa in England ; for in 
allw a iMidnaa «f ama than than thirty yaan in London, 
bad iadaaad Ifai Wrav to quit tha matnpolia, and to 
'tOhnriMlmseUiabHT. ToasailiAof tha 
aMraivrind.laadtlgr of aboda «ai aribda 
moment. 

It wan at S.i1iii':ii;ry t.mt ho ( r wliired aoma of his best worlu, and 
tboae on which bta reputation with [Mjaterity will cbieit; depend. The 
dUbculty of engraving figurea on h*rd Bt.jDca in th« njarjnrr of tho 
ancient vireeka ia ahown by its rarity in modern timea ; and although 
it haa boon enltivatod m Italy with great anecaia, ia England Wray 
baa aaaroaly had a rivmL If aoma of tbe Italiana havo aorpataed him 
In flirtily af aaaaH— , and in thaavnbacaC Ibdfar waiAiL aooo have 
born bib rapartotain aspreaaing ttio alfcettoua, and la fhOMii graoo and 
baauty. That Wray never acquired mora than a daeant oompatenoa 
by hia talanta will be eaaily imagined, whao it i* stated that the head 
of the dyiDR Cleopatra, which ha esteetned tho mo«t perfect, aa it waa 
the LunBt d.tiicult of hia worka^ waa sold to tbe l>ukc of Nurthumber- 
laud tor UL>^ Bot in DO W^iwh of art ware tbo labonra of native 
artLiita very llbawHy wM d*d bi ttoas ttDM% ampl in aons rara 

inatacicea. 

The fullowinR are the moiit remarkable of Mr. Wrmj'a worts, h^.d 
thej are Itara placed in tha order in which thair neiit is sappoaed by 



urtme competent judge* to rank;— 1, Ojin^ Cleopatra; 2. Meduaa'e 
Hra i, II i-opy from the Strozai Mr.in«i> ; :i, a Magdalun ; 4, Flora; 
6, MailiiDot; tf, ideal female head ; 7, ditto; 8, dittoj 9, Milton, front 
face; lU. Milton, profile; 11, ditto; U,Oiaiia| U, 1^) 14.8hak» 
pere; Ifi, 2iugara; 16, Antinova. 

Mr. Wisydhia>B>ltihiy in tta jM>llTdgbl ^ lUlfMlk yaar 
of hiiacei. 

WREDE, KARL PHILIP, PRINCE, a bald-aianbal ia tbe Bavfr 
rlan aervioe, and datigaatrd by Napoleon I. a« one of tho ahlas* 

geoeraU of hi* time, wa* bom at Heidelberg, on tha 29tb of April 
1 7<i7. Having received a good adncation, in which law and tha 
rahintinti of foreat buida made part of bia etudi«a, be waa appointed 
B.^ r.-,pr to the High Court of Heidelberg, in 17!''.;. Tho war b«tween 
Fnuiou and Au^tna having broken out anon ixllcr, bp wm oh weti by 
I'rmc-e Htdi- uloh'i aa civil C0lnmiK^^ /ut-r fur thu p.^Utinate. iu tba 
Auatnan army. For aaveral year* he ooutiouoii to diacharKe hi* com- 
ml aia ri at foaotiaaa ia tha diBarant Owaan anniae, bat he had like- 
wiaa taken part ia tha milituj opa r a t ioaa, as aarly aa tha aca of 
twantyiU ; sad ha bad!, in 17W» ihanta tba lank at anlanil. Oiaigt 
the campaign of 1799, nadar tba anspleiB of tba AiahdadHCbada^ ba 
raitod a oorpa of voluntaen among hia own conotryBMO, whit^ he 
brought to the main army on the 14th of Ootobar, along with two 
Auatrian diviaions. Placed at the head of one of tbe«« n^gimenta, ha 
diatiii{;uiabcd himself by repeated acta nf ihu-iiii; iluritik; tli'i c«mpaigaa 
of !Tyy and ] HiiO, nnd in the l;i'.tcr year, hi* conduct ut the k«ttle of 
ilrih'u IiihIl-u (Doi:ii:i;tier iii. wiicii ha oovarsd the r<-lrt,it of the 
Austrian troops, acquired him tlio rank of major S'-tirniL In l'-04, 
the ootmnandar-in-ohief of tha lUvarian auxiUunca, (ii-mral I i y. 
having t>eaB oompaUed by his woonda to relioquiah hia poat, it waa 
aonftcnd to tbo m* of lha ompaim aptB Wnadih »ba bUiak hoaa 
aMdalioBtoaaat«mni: from wUApaitod fail lapnl " 
and alulf ul gensnl rose eontionaUy. 

Tbo giaat campaigs of 1905 foniahad him with aignal < 
of obtaining new honours; bat no loogor ia tbe same tm^mt Tbn 
policy of Napoleon had aneoaadad in detaching Bavaria inm tha 
mtereata of Austria, aod tha contingent luppUed by the king; aaono^ 
ing to 26,000 uieii, formed tha 10th corps of that powerful army, 
which for ita Dumber*, its e<iuipment and its diseipltiie, waa portiapa 
iht! -.lio^t formidable France bad ever coUooted. For tbe firat time, it 
wa* called tbe ' grando arm^ :' ei^bt of tbe oorpa ware commanded 
by eight manbato of France ; the host muatared 360,000 combaUnt*. 
Thia gMotaroj having reaehad the baaka of tha Uhiae between tbo 
17th and SSrd of BapMBiber 1805, Qenaral WMdeioinad 
dctte^ aad Iba aaited troopa pataad through Hbm rkoMl 
and on tba nh af October, eroaaed tbe Danuba. On tba IStil if 
Octobar, OmmhI Wrode led tbe French vanguard at tba battle of 
iMeuimioKen, pttraned the retrmtinR enemy for aeveral rnUea off tba field, 
atiil >Mijiturril Aii^triiiriK. Id 1 ^U^, the grand cordou of the legion of 
honour waa conferred oo tnni Hn waa preevnt, the following year, at 
the aiage of Uaataig, which Ijti^ed ir«iii March '^Otii to May 87th, lhu7. 
For eateral months during tbe caiupaigoa of 1808, General ^\ rede 
waa dalaetiad from the main army, aud aeut to auppurt the aiith . ray 
of tha FVanab empire in tha T/raL la 1600, ttndcr the rrince lioyal 
of Ba«Hbvba«na«fiandtntakn ohani «f • diiMMt af lha anar, 
atatioaadlnflraataftiiaoaidWIlbriliiilbaafc Bm ba aHadkad tba 
enemy several timea, and carried two of tbtir btst poaitionaL Attba 
battle of Abenabeq;, April 30th, 1809, Napdaon commanded tbn 
Bavarian troopa in person, when they took eight staadarda, 13 gna% 
and 1800 prisoner*. Tbe following day, Oaoaral Wrsde marched oo 
the Inn, in pursuit of the fugitives, and having overtaken tbe Aastriaa 
rear p;,iard at Laufen, on the '.<7th, defeated them a aeoond timi', with 
the 1>M of aU lueir baggage. Two daja later, oa ttte 29th, he repulsed 
I M:ay from tbe poaition they hadtahmnp In Avnb af 8lUhH|^ 
after » most obatinate reaistanee. 
Wreda iuid alroady takaa rank by tha tide of tha bast gaDeiml* ia 



it aull i u iy . 



the Frsoob anaie*, wiiea his daabing exploit, the eaptuta of laaapruak, 
aad las eppoftnae arrival aad isaiana bsbartoar at battln «f 
WHrBaa,JBlvflth, 1809, ia whish ba «n vonadad, paaaaMd Uai tha 



of field-manhal, from the Bavariaa government, aad tlia title of 
eanat from that of France. The year* 1810 and 1811 (boetilitiea 
being at that time auspeoded between France and tbe Gertnun State*), 
were apent by tha mar»hal in the peaceful eujoynieiit v', d^>[nc«tio 
interoouraa. Abont thii juncture however be waa incited to maintain 
tba honour of hia oonntrymon in u private matter, which provoked 
much oontamporary ecandal on tbe continent. A packet of official 
lettera having been eeiaed ia the baga of a Swediah courier, and iah 
mediately paOliabad bj Napotaoa'a direction*, eome of tlie ilaapatnhsn 
ansa fooad ta awtala (adaaMiw adiataa to tha aandntt af Iba 



Uobar, tba Bwadla 
by Wrede, aad • 

injury to either. 

Throughout tha arduotu campaign of 1S12, whan Napolaoo invaded 
Russia, Marshal Wrede comaumded the Bavariaa cavalry, dividing 
with GiBneral Deroy tba lead of tbe auxiliary foroe of that natioo, aaa 
hia name fre<juontly recura in the French bulietias. At the battle of 

l'u!-jUk, AuRuat 22, thout':. pviu'.'.i.illv i ■...■foire.l by Wittgenat«[ii, !.n 
energy waa coospieooo^ and bis companum in arow, I>aroy, bavii^ 
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&illen during tho itcUoa, the chief commaod deToived upon M&nhal 
Wt«de. iSuring tb« ratraat b« wm freqaantly Men in th* rear of the 
Freneh mut. aeetrting MmiImI N07 in oofwring tb« fogitiT* legion*. 
In thaltanU* ftlnat WMdD'i.eocps wm ooeafttoinaek imnb^ 
vWttd; "tlwlMUiviNetk ofUiwnliy ww dtaaooaM, aad mnuf 
• single BftTBrian hone ptned out of the RnalaBawm" Wrede 
WM dretined aoon to find hinuolf oneo more oppHid to the geoerkl 
under whoa be tbni lerred and aalTered, and onco more allied to the 
army ia fighting agaixiat which hia chief boi:ourB bad been gained. 
Un the btA\ of (jctober 1813, the treaty of lUid, by which Bavaria dU- 
BOgagcil lR-r»>-lf from the CooiiMleration of the Rhine, haring htm 
linked, Marahal Wrede, with Um appoiiitaMiit of oommadat^anibiift, 
manhtd talo tannic al «hi hud vt m itHug Aa l Mnwrt tii 
force. 

After twentr year*' onintatufM Mffte fa FimDoe, Italy, Oermny, 
■ad Buetia, Wrede now for Vb» tol liBH Wir bimaelf placed is the 
ladijinilwrt wMnwinil iif ■ iiyrtu ■niij Hit ImUwiUu i m we i» 
thmr blMir mioh «Im iwiM of KepolaoB. then Ib fUl rettea* 

after hii diaoomfitore at the battle of Leipae. ThhiM the chief 
incident in hia career; it ie one of the mo«t memorahltad Inetruo- 
tive in the career of Napolovn. The AuntroBaTarino army eoniiated 
of five diriiiona of infantry and two diriiions of caralry, the number 
of troops amonotinc; to 50,'JOO, nith 160 pnn« WUh this Brmr, on 
the 30lb of October i ^] 3. bo poBted hiiuBfl/ iq tho foroht of llauiu, 
drawing his troop* riL^bt ncross the main roid ; thereby blocking up 
tb* pa<*ag<! f ir f-e lirmy uf Naiiol' o;;, M:d p hutting tbem out of the 
French territory near at hand. 1 be army of Xapoleoa did not exceed 
^0,000, when it eame up to the Main after the fearfa) ilangfater at 
Leipsio; of theae SO.OOO were stnggtera ; ao that to elaer Ui way the 
ftiapafc if war awJd aot lal* upaa man tlMa 50,000 eaaba to Dtii 
Hii aiyUiiyt Aw 800 flitia Bad beaa radoaad to SOO goBL Tlia 
battle of Hanan, in which Marehal Wrede had the honow to measure 
airaidi with Kapolrou himi«1f, cootinacd for Mreral hours, dnriog 
which, notwithntanding the dosjierftt* effort* of Victor and Mrw>!lont\ld 
they were uuaW') to force their way throMi;ti thr niirrijw oprntai; 
between tbo forest and tho baake of the Kiozig. At leugth Nupo- 
Ifiin urdircd the art'.ikry of the Ooard, under Drouot, and the 
caralry of tho Guard, led br Nanaouti, to forc« a pasaago. This 
mana j\Te prnrod iucceeeful, the lilliiB towards the river, leavicg 
the road to Frankfvirt open to the French. Wrede withdrew the 
■hattared ramaida td Ua anoy behind the Kinng, under the protoettom 
e«ha oasMian of Haaaw. Tbo army of Napoleon passedoo. Tkotown 
of BamnnMlalMB by Harmoot on the $lak of Oatober, and veldwii 
ty Wrado tto fallowing dky. But this tioHh wfaUst pmaaiag tho 
ItaUan reargtiard towanla the Kinng ha WM wounded a^rerely, and 
obliged to rclioqaiah bis oommand. The loss of the alliea at the 
battle of Hanau amoantod to 10,000 men: that of the French tn 
7000. 

As ioon ai tha cnmpnic-n nf ISH hud opened, Sfurrihiil W'reite, 
though scarcely oonTale.ii-cnt, rcmnneil thi cornnisnil ol ilie BsTartaa 
corps, and entered Fmnce between H«iiel and Strasbourg, pouring bis 
battalione into the adjacent dintrlota of I/orraine and Fraocbe^^omtd, 
In the oampaign of 1814, compriainc fourteen pitched battles fought 

*llapoii«i to pmm, IB llto immo of two aaaltab MmLl 
Ndo WM ooatbmlb^ «atka. TM Iho Wife of U BottiMr^ 



ber £0, 1632, wm of good family, being the son of Or. Cto i at o pbo r 
Wm^ ahaphwi in codUnary to Chariaa L, and deaa of Wiadaor; oad 
napbow to Dr. HaWiow Wran, aooaaaively bishop of Harafad, M<» 
wM^aadSy; aadftnotlwIbaaMrof Aaaoliaaa«natoIiaTeioh«rit«d 
• tMto lor irfaalide aad Ulmcr ataiUaib thai of atehitoetiira indod^L 
That be wu initiated into architeotars by parental example ia highly 
probable, since be wm not edoeatad pro f ea sicm a ll y to the practice of it, 
but applied hirDMir to it oBly thiitiUioUf, iad "*'**' ^ 



Ob 



kdto< 



tingniabcd hiiutclf in it If piodio 

exereiM of his talent" 

Though in bis chij ihoo l of weak bodily coDStttatios, Wren wm of 
mo§t precocious mind, and that too aa youthful genius moat rarely 

ciLsplaya itRtlf-'-not in 
paths of science and 



Wiido drove the French out of tbo vOiifO 
of Ia dlbwlik and tbaa oarriad Cbaumesnil and Morrillicra. Too 
next day, encountering Marmont, who wm defiling with bis oorpa 
over the bridge of Leemont, he defeated him with great lose. On the 
14th of Kebrusry he marched upon Troyos, thi^ capital of Champagne, 
nnd there filed bis head quarters. On tlie 27th, ha defeated Marshal 
Oudinot at Barnur AnVw. By bi« itnpetisotia aaaanlt and storminf; 
of the brid^ff ovr tlir |-l:irMP, hi: gri'Ttly i- ;r:trihuted to D'.c victory of 
La OoiUotic're. Finally he took jurt at the battle of Arcis-sor-Aube 
OB tho Slat of Marab 1814; and bo waa ooo of tho iBOik Oi|«r adfo- 
aataa of tiM faaawdiata advanao apoB Paria. 

After the eraaoaliaB «f naaoe^ Marshal Wrede waa rdMd to Ao 
lank of prince, naiMag in addition the eatate of EUiogea ia nan* 
eonia, from his own eorereign, besides many marka of diatinetion 
from Tsrious other qnartera. The prince wm one of the diplomatists 
selected to me<!t at the oonoreeii of Vipnna, where ho p«TO proof") of 
BuiRiilir .i^_ii]ty. When the »fl":ip':i of N.tpol'?cin, in l-Vbrujiry l.'ilS, 
rpviv. d the war for a few mootha, Wrfdo peae-rati^l intu Lorraino at 
tlin hriid of the Ba-rarian army, croeecd tlic Sarm r,-. 'j:-'rd of June, 
and took military occupation of eororal of tho midland departments 
of France. Subeequently, faia eoTerelgn entrusted him with MTeral 
miaiioiM (tf the highest importance, wad on the lat of Oetobar 16SS 
oreated hfan gwieralieshno of ttoBawriiB ofiii. HfluB dlrtarhiaoM 
bsgaa to sprMd through tba Rbealih Bmrii ia ISML fei wm d^ 
■patobed with ample powers to tiie seat «f ttotHMMliiBi Mihiif 
aanniMiooer ; where his ooneillatory maoaoM portlid im Uhabl* 

tants without reeounte beinir had to riolence. 

Marshal Wr»d>- n\ bin it-tnlL- of 1 llingcn, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber 18S8, aged aeventy one. Hii Bon, CR*ni,i5i TuFOnonR Wkeue, 
the inheritor of bit title ar.d dMiiiiin», bom on the 8th of January 
^^^ 1 is generally considered as one of the moet earnest defenders of 
MBaWaliaaal H barty in bk satire land. 

HBBtf, Sm OBBUnoraKB, bom at BMt Kaoyle, ^ta, Oeto- 



poetio fancy and feeling, but in the afastraaer 
pbiioaopbr. In fact it almoat partakt a of th e 
iaarreiloaa when we are told toat at the age of tidiliiB ha iafowtad 
an aatronoeaioal inatraaMBi, a pBiomatic eqgiaa^ and aaothv laalia 
MBt of BN ia fMBOBia. nNMiamnUaai fiwhably serred no ether 
Md thiB tint of iualaK Um to bo raSBidod ao a prodigy ; and the 
fiuna thus a«]nirod ao doubt helped to procure for him at Oxford, 
where he wm entered m gentleman commoner at Wadham College ia 
hit fourteenth year, the notice of Dr. Wilkinn nnd Seth Wood, Strilian 
professor of attronomy. A philojopher and d.^thiMniai i:! uf tbo age 
of sixteen wm a phenomenon ; and evem before then be had bevn di» 
tinguished by hia proficiency in anatomy, and had been employed by 
Sir Charles Scarborough aa hi* demonstratin;^ amistant. While at 
Oxford ].f aA-' ciaiied with Hooke (whom be aseift<.-d in his 'Miero- 
graphia') :md other scientifio men, wboM meetings Uid the fooadatiao 
of the future Royal Kodily; la 1W» hd W M ilootod B Wlwr Of All 
Sonla' College^ Oxford. 

Bf tha timo ha wm twaatjiMMr 1m wm kaawB to the l— a ad 
Europe by hk TnHona tbecfMa, taoaatloa^ and ImpTovemaBta, la 
August 1057, he wm appointed to the professor's chair of astronomy 
at Orcaham Collage, London, and three years after to that of the 
SaTtlian profeaor at Oxford, when he resigned the Grosham chair. On 
the establishment of the Itoyal Society aoon aft«r the Uestoration, 
Wren oo:itributed not a little to the repatition of thnt bndy. Thai 
far thtref >;o be had .ittajned to high eminence amoni; lii« c .aA. t-.ir a- 
rarie?", but it wna such that he nii^-ht hare remained known outy to a 
ffiv, wlir-re,i-. at j-rf.Hr:;'. celebrity aa an arcliitrct l.^is swallowod up 
all his other titles to distioctioo. At that timo bi« architectural 
: geniua had hardly dawned, aad it waa prohabty oUeliy owi^ to Ua 
I general rapntotion for adtatifie riuU that ha WM amoiatod hf 
Chariaa IL, la 1001, antatoBt to SiriokB Dtahaai, the eurvofia- 
I gaaend. aad wm commt«loBad la IMS to away and report upaa 
(>t Paurs Cathedral, with a Tiew to ito restoratioo, or rather the entire 
rrhtiilding of the body of the fabric so m to reconcile it with the 
rorintbian oolonnade nddcd to it by Jones. This scheme met with 
con ".detable Oppoeiliun both from the clrrpy mi i tliei citi/ena, there 
l>eing strong prejudtcf^ amnngst the latter againat destroy ing th» oil 
edifice; at lemt carc'-t wi'! bee that the tower ebould be still preserred. 
IHwensions and protracted discussion!!, nnd delny of c<jur«?. were the 
I conKcqncncca, and nothiiit: wts dnoe. P it if this tindertnkiog ee e med 
likely to bo postponed iudefinitely, if not to fall to the ground alto- 
gether, WrsB hid ia tha tpjaatlaia hoaa oaptogrod om oomo othar 
buildings— tha Sbatdoaiaa fhaati* al Oxfnd (108MX Ao Uheary 
of Trinity CnlV?", Cambridge, was not built till 167& la the same 
laterral, and during the diacuaaions on tha snbjaot of 8fe. Faal'a, be 
Tisiled Paris (1605), where the works of the Louvre were then ia 
progroea, and be bad bonun to draw up eome obaervatione on the 
slate of (irchiteeture in that cspitil. but be unfortunately nerer j ut- 
lilb.-i ur co!!!pIet«.i thorn. 

At th'> be?;;niiiri;' o'. tho f-illawin;; y^^r ho rctumel licme, butfo'iod 
inR'.ti'is iioithrr B"tth'rl nor liltoly t ho set'lod in rep:iril to ^St 1':vj1*- 
At length the ereiita and aceideots by which architectural under* 
Ukiogs are ao greatly controlled, palaa iad to oft dlMBiaaaaAal 
pM^lexity aa to retaining any partof ti» ddHAllft PdNtoilowOi 
aad IhMiimtail Joaafa piana for the Palace of Whitehall ; an eront of 
a dtfltoaat aitanL aioaa oalamitons in itself at the time, happened 
opportunely for Wren, ilnce the ' Greet Fire ' of London not only 
decided that St Paul's should be entirely rebuilt m one oaoaistent 
whole, entirely of hi* own idea, but alao opened an oxtenairo 6eld foc 
his talents in Tari:Mih idhcr raetropolitati hnlldtcp^ One immediate 
labour arising frn-:: the oonflajration was to make a aurvey of the 
wliulti of thi> r ;in», ftr:ii a plan for laying out the devastatfi Fp-aco -.n a 
regular and commodioun manner, with wide streeta and piazzu at 
interrata. Yet ao far wm tbi« plan from being adopted, that it wu 
lost sight of altogether in rebnilaiiig tbe oity : the new atraoto roao op 
iatfaat daaw oad i atriaato hmwb of Maiwwk awiHriil iMaa wiahBI 
dowl^ dia^ipoariiif InAho a iodii B kuiaotoutoulo} aad woiot of aD, 
instead of the line of apadoa qnaja along the Thamea, whkh Wiraa 
proposed, the rirer wm entirely shot oot from Tiew by whttHb aad 
; warebousea in such manner m to render any scheme for improTonatat 
to any extent in regard to ita iMiQka a matter of extreme difficulty. Ik 
ia not indeed to be wondered at that amidst such a aceue of oonfnrioa, 
an i under the preaaure of immediato necessity, tba ettizena should 
hiiv.: paid no regard to scheiiies of architectural laftfrnificence ; still it 
i« t- bo reqrr'.'.i'ii tlis" thoy did not a '"pt h. ivne general plan, t»n>- 
t Tiding for oommodiousaeas in the fiwt inetanoe, aad for rmbirlnaif 
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mant to grow up afUruaiU* b; d«£cees &ud under more i&voarmblu 
aircunuUnoaa. 

Ttiua friwtjrmtod ia hit idea for pkamag ui Mitire eily, ud doomed 
i»$m»fK»mhmkm'wmmt ttothW thai migk bt«a htm, 
Wnn «M «MBndIad to oonflm U* •mUamnttUo amomrliaiUa, 

•nd to turn hu atteotion towards individual adiflCMb AmoDg iho 
— rllMI of theia waro the Rojral Exobanga, Coatom-hoiiM (both dnoa 
deatrojfld by fire aad rebuilt), Tcmpla Bar, tlio Mcmumont, .ind «om« 
ehurcbea, including that of St. Stephan'a, Walbrook ; all o( wLicli O'cre 
weot*d bffore St. I^ial'a woj begun : — and praviouj to thit great 
•vant in liit vro^-'"'"''*! Iif>)> we nay Uera record two Lnci lctitii in 
l^i^ pHvutti ouu : it! 1 bT2 he re(:L*i\evi the boaoiir of kni^lith^^'iid ; 
aud III 1071 lu.irrit-d ii diugbU'i < : >" John Co^'hill, afttr wliuii^ 
daosaao ite tooli l«r iiU aiHioud v-iie a daughter cd Viioount File- 
lliUiam, ka Iriah p«ar ; and by both tbeea ladiMhtluiAiiHik 

AUtlik time be bad not been idle in regaid totbolatHidedooUM- 
Anlf twt had prmnd *ario«e deaigna aad modak. The one bovaTar 
lAkh bo UmMK wa* moat •olkitraa to aea adopted waa s<?t aalde for 
that now exeeolrd ; aadoimttaoht waa compelled to mako aaranl 
•Uaratiooa eontnry (o hb j D d g UWm t. Of thia laat, plana and ottkar 
Orcbitactural drawing* are ao comiiion thit ahuost any dcaoription of 
It ia auparfluvua. but. it ii tiot .«o witli Idi own faTouritc jTojoct, 
whieb, tQoui;b iDvarinbly n frrrud (u, luu iieidooi been espiaincd by aoy 
drnw:u^-« ; on wl^itli (tccourit ^v<^ liuto exhibit the plan aa tho cbarost 
and brivfimt dmriptioa of it : the origiaaL wbioh baa been for ao long 

* I«M (taiMl WM« fa tho wlhadiii bok tl Mr anr (IMT) be 




Men in the f: utli K' atiu^ton M uieuni— though it wonld aeem only 
for a time, thm Dtma uid Cbitpter of St Fau!*a baTiog oolj lent it to 
the govt-mmeiit f"jr exhibition tptiiporarily — it luid f»i!an Into a Teiy 
dilapidated oondition, bat iiaa bveu tborou^bly repaired. 

Sao oonpMiliaa ii owpant and aimpia, liaiiRf • dmItopMfal 
mttmuetlwrnm, ■ iuimhu i I m hj • enpola, aad nUiidid «■ m weat 
site by a portieo, and a abort noTa or Teatibole inUda ; and there ia 
•bo a great deal of play pcodaoed by the altamate onrred aidaa of the 
main body of the edifiiww Of this desi^ one grmt recomm«DdaUoa 
frh****^ upon bj Wren waa thit there would b« only a aingle order ; 
yet tbough thia ia true aa regardaavoidiiig Bupercolumni.iticn or •or-Afr 
OMT order, there would in &et baTe been two ordmancr < L L ii in 
thiiUi), a lurgar on<s for the portico or wp»t plpTsit-on uitl ua» upou a 
ainnllfi' H.. all' 1 b..t [.■.--rl ui t'l.ft Hiiiie IvTc] of C'lihii.lature, by being 
i>lftc«d on a lofty itvlouate) la thm tida eieratioDi, wbicii wauld have 
MM awniaoxitod oakf by an atUc and faaloatiade. Such a oomUna- 



foztlMr 



could not be fitted up for aooh puipoaa without l>etng 
if lAimt^ alao in other reapeotatba grandeur of the en 
■W fUdf in the plao, would have been groaUy impaired. 
no««np«imi of kbattolidMvittitbaoMtlfetmidai ' 
•fidnt almoit oppodto aedatof tfwtminl both M to I 
meat and propwH—i While the firat exhibita ooooantration oiid 
onifonn apaeiooflMMk (bo otiiar ia more axteudad aa to Itatgth, be* 
contracted in other r ea p ao ta , and the diagonal viatas that would havo 
been obuined in tbe other caaa are altogether loat. it may be 
obi erred too that tbo nave, or weitcfa ano of the oroaa^ ia randeted 
apparently ahortcr th;tn tho eastern oa^Olinilll'f I ' 
to fotai • aoeood oc vaatern tnuupt. 



tkm of two otdiaaiuea might perbaee ha** baw o bj aa to d to bv aome aa 
Xathar UoentiooB, aotwithatandiag tbat thmia ■BPlt ■Irthw fiji for it 
in tbe worka of Palladio and otboni iWha albool ; bat it 



woold at all erenta have prodaoad pietoreaqno Tariety, and tbe kiger 
order of tbe portiao would hare appeared the more impoaing by 
Mntr&it with the otbar. It it ftirther to be obaen c l thut that 
4RidiDance ia kept diatinet fima tbe other by being coofiuL d lo a. aepa- 
nt** cleratioa of the bnllding. Aa to the interior, toe parta are 
IjL.Mir fuUy groupad together, ko aa to produce at once both regularity 
and intricacy, yet it doee not aeera by any means particularly well 
•dapted for the Proteataut aei vir ri;ero bting no «paoe for a coLlertr l 
OBCcpt in tba circuUr area baaaatb tbo «ioina^ wluoh 




< i 
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Tbe tat atone of the prceent edifice waa laid June 21, 1872 ; the 
Mjrmoofawd for divine t'-rvica ia .DuaBiber 1697, and the whole 
KM eomptatedln fUrty-fivc yeoTB, thelul atoao on tbe aomait of tbo 
hntam being laid 1^ tbe arehiteot'a eon Chiiatopber in 1710. TUnm 
altogether, toe preaent St Paul's ia a truly glorioua woik-4l> ospola 
mat c hlaa a in beauty ,* yet all nobla aa it i% tba fabrio will not bear to b« 
rigidly eenitialaed in tbo apiritof oaptiona eritioiam ; and of bteyoaio 
no little of »ach crlticiam has bten brought to bear against it. Amontf 
utbcr faulta, it i« alleged tbat ita real form and eonstructiou aro 
maalLcd, the upper order of the Bide eloTations being merely a ncn'eii 
coDcenliug tbo buttrcaees and clerestory wiodoa'<i of the navo ; ahu 
that tha aame ia ia a great meaiure tba caaa with the ci)]>o1:i, 'be ex- 
ternal dome being oonaiderably loftier thao tbe inner one, being w 
elevated chiefly for efieot True ; aad that effect ia moot admirably 
accomidiahad. 3te iMt nfMNh la all the more i 



r not MMMdad ftoB, boM repeated by OoN wko^ wbllo fbfr 

St. raul'a dome aa being larger than 



it haa, if 1 

oanaora St. ^ul'a dome aa being larger than the interior actually 
reqoirad, not only tolerate bat are in ecstatlea with a Oothio apiro — a 
feature built altogether for external effect, and quite naeleaa aa regard* 
the iuterior of tbe structure, otherwise than as giving stability to the 
tower Ac^t' nr t hurtri^ which iiaa now started up against Wren la 
t!.[it ho >:L;.L'jr :^iicr>i.nt or groaaly negligent of tbe prinMples of 
eccie«ia*tic!iu di-'sikTi — ot ' aymboIiBtn,' 'epintuslsBTn,' ' aacramsntality,' 
ic. But Wren tiiiiply end'i'&vi iiirci to a l.ipt liis .:]. u r.- h.'S 'n ]■■.-:.:■-<■ 
tant coogregatiQas, and ao far ({eneraXiy showed conatdrnble li^dl, but 
it BMt be oanfaaaid very rarely anffinient taate, or aagbt UBOunting 
to arobiteotoxal cisanrtar and atyUk Of his nnmeroia CBorebea in the 
city, ibw turn mf Mm to aotico fee baon^ ot dwlgii. ^nqrw^ 
alnMiitwilhaal«Miplton,inahaae7nn«outb aHBDW|«faiolKr maiM 

»s aombor of lam Mtebed and small dxoukr vlBomn^ the formor 
wUeb appear UtUe better thaa ao maay diaoMl gi|ii f^Lssad ia tbo 
moft ordinary maimer. Tb^r* i« nothing in any one of them to 
remind ua of the aiti ite.it r f Paul's— nothing in their exiernal 
deiiga that will bear comparison with such exi:i!ixit<>1-,' N-.titif'tl bits 
ia that atraetore as the two aemioircular porn: l i ::b t:aij..M {ii3, 
worthy models for church furaden. Even in ! :■< 

fauH-i »U-i.i['Ii>* of St Bride'n iind Bow rh-.;r«h, go:;orjl outline ia 

what it chieSy to be adi&iiecl, lor they are oompouadi of iueoBcraoaa 
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puU oAdlj put togeUtrr, and not pwtioularly aUgftot iu tbaiDMlTW. 
Tba interior of St. SMpbiaH W«llNMkilMialHb«0 — 
srcftt^ Of wntod. 



_ lif 00% Wm'a other per- 
•n of'wU& MrretmtlMctoaMiiBbir ttMii to add 
rto tba glory d«ri*ed from St. Buil'a, wa aiiMZ * chwiBotognal 
Hii Uiam to thki arttol« aa mora ooDvaniaat for MinnM^ aad 

reaame our biagrapbical ootioe of the architact himself. 

Ua« work which would probably hmve not a UttJa aa^ented hia 
fame wan a ileaigu for a ouigDificeot mauaoloum to th<^ uiPiuary of 
Cljarlce I.; yet though parliameol Tottd "0,i " i'. fur ti <• [ urp >*e i;. 
KiTfe, thn di^ign vtM a*.>auiiou*d, and the monry applied more eou- 
: rii^.'.bly lib the |>er*oiial taatea of CharliM II. Wrea had beau 
thwarted la hU idcaa for anothar moaumeiit, nautvly, tha ool u an 
wailM, «U(k k» UA m am inA ymg i Mflhwntla r and yttj charao- 
taiirtiadl^ ttw duA bdD( aiKiwA «i& lilt Shbm iHoing from tha 
kNii»4ioIw ; bat do laeh pattern «m to b* fSsond 1o tbe * five otdan,' 
theiafora •• " tba impotence of Iwtilltnn aver reeorta to preeadant, 
aad ignoraDoe takes refugo in common- place," that deeiga waa aet 
aaide (or the oommoo placc affair wbirb w<i tiuw see. 

Wreo bad reei^cd the office oi Sa*ilian Profeiaor in 1673 ; be 
aeovpted that of i'rcsidciit uf the Royal Socierty in and be alao 

eat (everal timea in parhamnot, but hia numairoua and important pro- 
feeaiunal eogaganuiotj l<.ic Lim little lri«ur« for other purauita or 
dutira. Eoioyiog the f«Tour uf auooeaaiTa priucaa, ha waa employed 
by Qnaaa Maqr to oomplete the buildtMyaftOrMQuMi to b» wnw 
piiuiad aa a 8^ Naval Hoapital ; ud wmTi addltloM to that nebla 
pile ara wall worthy tba architaet ot St; Phnl'a, althoagh, by aome 
atnnge c«pii«ah liM qvoted aa proolli of bla geniua than MTeral of his 
inferior pcKortnaueea. In bia additione to Hampton Court for 
William in l:u waa leai fortiiDite — ^fwrhapa unfortunate in bring 
oootroUed by ti p liuite of the kins: If it in not actaally a blot upon 
bin fama, aa hit wot k at W.uJi >r CiUftlc, iliinjptcn Court adds 
iiolbiiig to it, whirtiu lio njigtt fwrhafia haTO produced a piece of 
l>iiUUiI ai'Ljh.tec'.uie a.'. \\:i.d»or had bis plan for crectiug a diatinct 
pile uf building on the aoutb aide of the Upper Ward bcrn adopted. 
Still palaoea do not appear to hava baM azactly Wrtvla Suttk at Wit 
Dot if we judge by aucb apeoinaoa as ha baa given us in HHllMnqgh 
Amm H>d lome portiona of 8l> JaOM^I. 

Mtut the death of Anna, tho hMt of bia royal patrooa, Wron waa 
jjipoanased of hia office of aurreyorgeDeral (which he bad held for 
tety-nine yean), very little to the credit of Qeorge I., and to tba dia- 
grace nf " ono l5on»i>n," tlip laan who, by euooH'ding hiiu in that cap.i- 
eity, 1 11" pr>:»i-rv< i! a :.un.t^ iVom oblivion by iwrpetualink; it fur Uatiiig 
•bame au:l cujjtt!U;]'t- I'u \N'rcii bitzia<;lf liowe\«r ibirt di.-'f}iiirj{o from 
office must huve bLtu mtbcr a w«lci-ii-i.>i r'-'.v.iav thau u'.horwiiie ; for, 
verging towards ninety, be could then bavo iitUe further worldly 
ambitiao, evon bad bo sot already amply gratified it Tha doae of 
bia life waa not ao moob to bo pitked aa to bo envied, for if be poioad 
tbo lart five years of bia e«iatenoo in retiremeot and id wapuatire 
obaoority, he paixed tbeu in taronity of mind aad plaoid aaolMt 
The atrugglea o( diaaolotion were aparad him, for without any pre- 
vious aymptoms of approaobiog death he waa found dead, repoeiag in 
>iia chair aft«r dinner, February 2^tb, 1723, in the ninety firtt year of 

Un receivid tho tatoj honour of a apteodid fuDrnl ia St. Paul's, 
Wbaro hia remains weii* doptisited in the crypt , n i;:. uo other aduru- 
nant to hia tomb than the inacnptiou on it, witb the subliuiely 
eloqticnt legend, " Si Monnmantum qooiria, oiroumapioa." 

Chriatopbar, tba archltcot'a eon by hia fitat marriage, and who lat 
iBBniliUMB4liw Windaor about 1718, waa aatbor of m worit ontitlod 
* WlwniwnttMm Antiquomm Syllage,' 4to, 1708 ; and ha eampoaad tba 
chief part of the ■ Parautalia, or Memoin of tha Family of tho Wreoa,' 
but left it unriiiixlx d at hia death (1747) ; it was completed hr Stephen 
Wr»n. Sir Umatophern grauJiou, and publlnbed in 17S0. T work 
mutt In oonaideieid r&tb'.r an a in< re register of dates and fact* than n 
liioKrupby ; for aa U, tLo Ia.it, it ii dry and t«dioua, yet valuable at au 
lujl-bL-nLii; ri'i.ord, and aa Buch it has always been referred to. AU 
SouU' Library at Uxt'ord contains other more interesting records of 
the grvat architeot'a professional atudiea, in a oollecUon of original 
dnwmga by liim ; and it azeites not only recreti but some aatonish- 
BMt alao, that tlMi% or at Uaat a aaloottoBOC dto ■ootiatmatiBg of 
tbom, should mum w wo been publiabad. In ftol flonpnmtlvoly raw 
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I publiabad. In ftol eonpnmtlvoly 
cf Wren's buildia(0 hove been fully described or de»oribed at all by 
authentic archltOOtWal daliDeationa, or otherwise than by mere view^ 
In 1S42 hoMrevar was publiah<d a very large and higbly-tiniahed 
engraving exbibitiug all tbo atrueturea cricted by him brougiit 
to^^ettier into one exteoaive group. This kind of graphic iynopeia 
wiiB irom a conipoiition by Mr. C. It, Cockerell, and ii uppropdnt^^ 
tBtiilcd a 'Tribute to the Memoiy of Sir Chriatopbai VVrea.' 

IMS. Fambroke CollMa Cbapal Cambrid|» 
ie«4-«9. Sbddonian Aaati^ Oxfotd. 

1«64. Buildinga at Trinity r " 
1(160. Library ditto 
1M7. 

iMs-n. 



library ditto 



1668. 

M7& Itanplo Btr. 
WWti. at Semilahra'o. Newgate. 
1671-77. The MoDumcot, London (SM Dm* hi(h). 
1671-78. Bpiro and Cburob of flo. 1Im'j4»>JIo« 

1671-86. St La wrenoe, Jewry. 
Itl72-7tf. St Stephen's, Walbrooh. 
1072. St Miobaal's, Comhill. 
1672. St Mary-at-Hill. 

1675. St. Bannet Flak, Tbraadocedle Sirret, dome now taken down. 
: 74-98. Ooihgo nf yhfiloiw^ Wnwiok Lmn (now noay 

a market). 

1676. St. Paul's begun. 
167S. Royal Obaerratory, OtOODWlah. 
1680. St. Bride'a, Fleet Strati 
168a St Swithin'a. 

1681- 81 QaUway Tower, Chriatohurcb, OitaA 

1682- 90. Chelae* Hospital. 
11^3 J. 8t AnthoUnaTi^ WatUngStnot 
1 I be Palaoft at ^Wnthnlir, irtii 

now a t. s; rivckn. 

ie«a, .\fliuiuliRu Mum- iiD, Oxford. 
1693. Queen'i Coliegu Chapel. Oxford. 

1683. St Jamaa's, Waetminster. 
16S8-8& 8k Oamant'ik taatehaui. 
ItM. flk Martin^ LndgHkn 

1684. Mndo o u m p t ie i logolw 
18^6. St Andrew's. HolbOfD. 
16871701. Christ Chmwh, ire«gpl«k 
1600. Hampton Court 
Iti^lJ. Monlen Colli-gu, Rl.ickbaath. 
16»6. Orveowicb UoapitaL 
1698. St Dunatan'a in Uie East (lower s^q i ni 
1703. Buekingbam House, London vuun- u^eu down). 
1709. Marlboroagb House, London. 
1713. Weatminater Abbey (tonrers of woat front). 
WRBtf, lUTTHXW, ^hMof iOy. wm thn aldaak am af fkaa 

Wreu, a latnar In looicon, whoro bo waa boca in tto parish of 8t 
Peter's Cheap, on tba 3rd of December 1585. Ho waa admittad of 
Pembroke Hall, Cuinbridgr, uD the 23rd of Jane 1601, waa alaotod 
Fellow Of) the 9th of March 1605, and took hia degree of X.A. on the 
■2nd of July 1608. He entered intu holy order* in 1610. In 1614 ha 
w.TJi pr«»rnt«d with the rectory of TeYrr*b«m in C«iiibrid|;e«h!r«. In 
lir'il hu »n--n^ : u iited t-L,ipLuu to I'riucc C harle*. He attended the 
priisca 111 bin tiriiut;.' jjuiuiy into Sjiain io lij^^i, and bavinif timn h».i 
0^ ji'.TtuLiitiijB pui^st;r>- li by -car-ely lujy '_(tUet- Lbu:cajj-aii uf ii-rc rtiiu* 
mg the optuioua aud feeliogs ot biui who waa afterwards to l« kiug, be 
aa ^ n ii od «■ in inm i with tha olaM whtoh «»do him one of the main 
aaniiaaftha iMlawMiwhlAaanaailarwaidaowrtoolttham. In 1625 
bewMWin 4nto aimidHr andWolviifa«a>p(on,aad to l«S»oa* 
of tbo Jndiaa tt Oa flk»Gbanibar. Ha attandad Ckatlaa L on hia 
viait to Sootland In 1639^ but be failed to eound the religious feeliDf* 
of the poople of that country so aoeurately aa he had done tboae of bt« 
royal master. In the followint^ year he waa ni-ido Biahop of Uervfoid, 
and triinalated on ibo ft' 1 itctiul -or 1' : Uj Norwich, and on the 
Stli of May 163S to l.lj. H" mvi employed io tbo construction of the 
St'ottiih StTviLO I'.u 4, or L.turpy, thu readmi; of whiib in Kdiuburicii 
in 10^7 occasioned tboae ri its which were followed by the aubacnp- 
tlon of tho Covauaat, and finally lad to tbo great civil war. Un the 
19tb of December 1640, Hampdan ma itnt by the Commana on a 
iniioiH in llii 1 nrili In irimiat Ihrm Ihal thiii n iii "tiililn iidii 
Batiflna«rnMBbMlnio''acabit Wion, ••oonambig lha oaHiaf ap 
of idolatry and luperatition in divera plaeea, and ezardrfan MM nMi 
of it in hia own person, with divers other matters of graalbpoManaa; 
and that they have infonnation Ukewi«e that be endravourt an mcap*;* 
An runwur waa returned, that bu h.fi bi-ca orUered to tiiid bul tu 
lU.Out/, to attend the jud^fment of p>arlinuiEut. Aceordiog to a paper 
prescrTed in tho ' Tarvntal;* ' of hit DepLew, the article* of impeaoh- 
meot intended to be preeauted against nim related to aueb obarges as 
the railing in of the altar, kneeling at the sactament, and other mattem 
of oaremonial, which afterwaida hemm* part of tlte imiform obesrvsiioe 
ofthaGhnMhof Kngland. Thaaa ia no doabt bofvaov ttet Ito and 
graoad of tbo ebatga againal hba wna tba deapotie anfbfeiaiant af Ui 
own Tiom in olacical matters ; for Clarendon, who praisee hb learnings 
saya bo waa a man " of aevere sour nature," and chargaa him with 
having so vcxatiuiuly enforcied the diacipltnn of tha Chnrch of Koglaod 
agaiiut the Fleuiiah refugees and other diueiitcrs, aa to drive many of 
them from his dioceae. Tue articles of inipc achrneot were not pursued, 
but he remaiuL I ci pirisoner in tho Tontr ti.l tli<! Kraloration of \SUi, 
when be waa rep.aced in his sor. Ho framed the form of prayvr luad 
on the 20th of Hay in commemoration of the Baatoratiuu. He died 
on tba 24tb of Apiiil 1667. Ue built the chapel at Pembroke Hall, 
OaatMdnofwUab bla nophaw flir rbtiainpher Wrea twthaawhi 
taet Of a few dootrinal aad eontforerUal pamphlet* wfaloh be kft 
behind him, tha titlea will be found at leagtb in the * Biogiaplria 
Britaonica.' 

WftEM. MATTHEW, aldoat aoa ot Biabm Wn«, ma bent at Ch» 
WdptelOU HamiiftgooMatl— >iwiinhw«gptoUa—rt> B» 
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Hfjis also gprrokury to th<i Kftrl of Cl.ix-iulon, and aft iw.srd* to tUo j 
Uiiko uf York, He .1 ill 1072. Matthow Wren wan the author of 
'Cou^idcratioin on Jlr. Harriii^tun'n CnmuionwfiCth of Oowuui, W- 
•Iraioed to tho 5rit Part of tho Prulimiaiiri<«,' itO, laOadtBt 1767» 
liublUbod ononyinouiily ; ' Monarchy asKrted, or tlw Btala of lf«lMr- 
•hinl Md Po polar OovaratiMiit, ia Vindieatioa of tho Contideratinni 
apon Mr. Harrtngtoii'i Ooemo,' 8to, Oxford, 16S9; 8vo, lA>iiilon, 
llti; ' ; "On ihf ()r!',Mn and l'ros;res* of the RevoluUoiu in Eoglaud,' iu 
0<itc i'» ' I ' '.l.'t!iin<n '''^rio»i^' vol. L 17fil. 

WKIGIIT, KliWAiil), A in«tl«eni»tician, tho account of whow Vid [ 
an l writiugs it f;i!tiormlly no loo»L-Iy given tUat it will bo worth wlulo 
to ileToto a littlo raon- »piic« to him tliftu his Cflebrity would othctv i o 
<ieiiianJ. Ho horn r,t <j,irv<-.'tou in Norfolk, but liiu da'..- nut 
knowu. lie was o iun-.i't-d at C.iiu» College, Gaiubhdg«>, i)f which hoi 
bci-auie a fallow. l>r. lluf.nii (in tho preface to l<>g;irilhmi) quotes ' 
a tr;iu»latioii of what he calli "a l^atin pioco tak«a out Of the aunala 
of Cai<u CuUego, Cambridgi>," in wliieii it is atatad IbM Wfi^ had 
grmt mcclioDical knon-ledgo^ ond waa moot osprrt Is tho manig of 
iuateuBrnlo, that ha mw tho lin* iiiTantar of tho pUu of bringing 
vat^r flma Wmo to London (in what {• nowoallod tho Now River), 
but that be wa^ prevented by tricltery from bringiog liia plan into 
nctiiiii. It ia Mbo Dtatoi by Sherbumo, who givoa aomo accouut of 
hiui iu the li»t at tho cr,d of the translation of M iniliuB, that Wright I 
WJB mochiiuical tutor t i I'linc ! I'cnry, h ):i of J.unes I., and that for [ 
t\d' prince ho cau»*d to be wa le in Oermany a Bp!seri< which not only ; 
ahuwod tho motioni of the folar system, but wouM anilico t^> foretell 
cclipsifl fnr 17,10m yc;ir.<. This sphoro was damagoil m tho civil 
tr ii; l- H, hilt w^i rocov. rod .-Mid rv']Mirfld by Sir Joniia Mooro in 1016, 
and Kiierburijv, wiio published in lb72, aay* that it was theo at Sir 
Jooo* Mnore's oiBdal roaidoDOo ia tho Towtr. Sat Wiigbl'o faoio 
n«t« entirely apon bio dkaarnj of tbo modo tt ooartnottaf tfao maf 
ohort which b now in iiBi*or«d uo nador tho mbo of Monttor'o 
ItajeetloiL VVbon oao-cbarU wore first mado, tho dtgNM of latttodo 
mta Kiaile of c inal length ; in fuct the chart was nothing BMtO thOB 
a BMp in whh h dcgrrei of Lttitude and longitude waio tO p t M ontod 
hy pqu d jiarta throughout On such a chart attempts were made to 
naii^r.ito by followiug tho courM Murl.Lil out hy a line on Iho map 
joiiiins tho port of ()<'p,irtnre wiili ih it of destination, and tho error 
was c...naiderable. M^rcitor [Mf:i; ■.i ic, Gruaud] saw euough of tho 
eonrco of this error to k: tlmt tbo drgreei of Uliludj ought to 
ioLrea-a in l-j'iL th; ami tins in lIi' hiivo I eeu tMiiily found out on a 
comui'jQ gluho, by trausiotntig to the globe the stnii(iht line of the 
oouimou ehart, and oompoting it with o tomb Uoo opprcixiiiMiiely 
traced oub Uereotor oowrdinjly coaatroetod roodi durU (prohahiy 
by traasftrrioc mmb liMs Cron tho globo to tho wart, making them 
•troiglit in the 1atl«r), to wbioh tho dagroao of latitade i iRreaM. and in 
Ooni«tbi::g like the pntpiT manner; but there is not tho ulightest 
reason tu suiipoii.! that h-.^ hicl the ieiut iiioa of doing more than this, 
or that he had inveatiujitcd the inathcniatical problem nf fo lajli.g 
down thoi rphrro on a plane as that the ruuih linci nho iM be 
strnishtenixl. II it it i< iibnurd, kh &f::'.e wtiteri h»vc done, to .ujert 
that Mcr M-"r borrowe<l hi4 i fiom V« r:^:ht, i-inc-o tho ii):>ps of tho 
former were piibli.-hoil pL'rhafid belore tho Lirth of t-ie UtttT, cttr- 
tLiioly thirty rears before he pitbli-hed anything on navigation. And 
Wright hiin'clf, iitcutiuuiD(; .Mircator, says, exactly as might have 
booa ospoeted. "By ooaoaio:: v{ i .at moppe of MoroolOfa J fint 
(bouKht of eornoUng ao moy uid groaio enon, JMb" AH thot oonU ' 
bato Imoo learned hy Mrtcolor'a hiot^ Wrighft did town : It niut fltrt 
lio ■hown to U- likely that tho formor Imd ■ rob before h eoa bo 
antpeoted that the latter copied it. 

To inOtraok bimtelf in prsctieol navi^ntion, Wright went to eeo in 
l.'Mt, on a Toyago to the Aitorfsi, with (Joirnc, earl of Cumberlind, a 
diBprnpution from rtsidtnco in colle^'c having been grant. .) Ir uu ihu 
queen. N'avigaiion h.nl not bwn Ion? tl 'lirishiijg in IJrilnin : n few 
3*oars befovo Wright, ::i;iny ciiitaitH '* iiiiickod tht-'ui that ii^-^*i( i.li,irt.9 
<ir cro$<! Btivc^, saying they cared iiathiog for their £heep ckinncs, j 
thi'T e III 1 keep a l'ctt<;r accoiuit upon a boord ; and thoui that | 
obu'rved stiuoe or starren fur Boding Uio latitude, they would call i 
onn-shontert and atar«ha4itei% oad oak if they bad hit it" In this 
Toyago Wright made many oboomitioiiiy and perhaps thought of tbia 
method of drawing the chart. Mothlng of thio abwcvix wai ' pub- 
lished until 15DJ, when Ulundevil, m tho oMOod edition of bia { 
* Kiorcioye^' gwo the mode of constructing the chart and the following 
aooottotof It:— "Horcator hath, in hU untver«all card or map, ma<!e 
th^ »['«co« of the paralh U of latitude to ho wider ot'tv «n<» than . 
nnolhrr fiO!i> tho equinoctiall toward* either of the pole.-, by nlj it rule j 
I k::i>w imt, iinlerto it bi' b_v such a tnbt- a* my friend M.otor Wri^jLt. 
of I ':,ius C'oli.'ije. in Canjbr.il^-e, »'. tny mi :c.it, S' lit :!.o ,1 thariko l.im) 
not lonsr ki'll e, for that pur; o-e. whii;!i tablo, with hi« cou.-icnt, 1 have 
h. n- pl iii . ly p«t downc, toj;. th- r wi^!i the u»e thereof." Then follows 
a tough (»• io for tho length of degrees only, and apparcutly uot ntad« 
from a verr aoovnito table of aooanti. Ia 15(N> Wright paVliebed hii 
*Cerisina Etvon in Navigation dofotod aad aoMO oi od, la wbloh bo 
«K|ilaiBi at graa length tho theory of bin ohatt. aad gina what bo calla 
his ' tabio of ktltadee,' to minutei, being exactly what baa daco been 
caU>^l a ta' h* of meridioiial par's. II--- aLio treats on tho compaic* and 
the cruBi >t:kir, .-iiid give^ aii accouut of bia solar obiervationa, and a 
oorrectcd aolar tbewy. Ia tho Mouud oditioni pabliihod iu 1410^ ho 

noa.aif.TObTi; ' 



gives a full answer to some o' j.jct.ouj r.iiscd by Steviam. Tho third 
edition ii of bi,-?. edited by Joaejih Moxon. 

In lookii g at the manner in which Wright announced and u»<m1 tlio 
ramarkcblo diacovery which is permanetitty connected with bin uutuo, 
aad oomparing it with the impreasion dwrived from the manuer in 
which his eucceaaora have f^quently MBtaMatad that dl«aofaqr> it 
aec-m* to ui ai if lio had hardly received bia dao tihato of oredll^ Ho 
had a full nnd geometrical power over hia anbjeot ; nothing hut tho 
difTcrcntial calculus could have given him more. He knew veil that 
tho iiilnitcly s ii.i!! iiicreioetiti of the mciidim must be iiiveraeiy as the 
c»iiir:« uf the liititiuh i<, and thenco formed hi» celebratml table by the 
Buma of tho «[ciul.s, cxpn-Bsiat; that it would bo made n.oro exact 
the suittlier tlie iuti rval of tho ani^Us of thojo secants ia made. Ha l 
those who liiT.B written iiboul them Btudiovl his -.vork, t!.o " geom. tri- 
cal con-eit "\v]iirh ho livcs for dividln',- the iiHii wnu wo'ihl have 
become a common and well-known illuitralioii. and would have ap- 
poarod in collcctiuns of oxomplea, esamiaation papers, ^-c. Wo <\m itn 
it, aa abowiug completely that tbero waa aotbine empirical abom his 
table. " Let tlio maridiaa roole apoa a 8tn||^t line heginaing at tho 
aiquiaoetial, the globe ewelling ia tho moaiie thne In eneh sort that 
the aeroidiameter thereof may be alwaics le-rpial to tho eeran.n of (he 
angle, or iux;h contcincd betwecne th? iciuiuoctial and Kcmidi^m tor 
innisting at ri::ht angles up u the forc«.ai 1 streight li o : Tho degrees, 
loiiiulL etc ri.l^, !cc, of t ,i3 n^eridia, Uotod in tue sti-ight line, ni lltey 
come to to'ich :hf Fame, ii;,! thn divinione of the ii.trh'ian in tho 
nsutic il I l.\ni4pb.' I..'. Ari'i this c<>nc. it of tho mcri iiiu ot' tli.> imu-Ieal 
planisphaire may ,-4iti^Ue the mtrinu-i exm tie? nf thi' c; nm. tri -nn ; hut 
for mechanical U«e, li." tn' Ic Ijcl'oro t!;oiition 1 i In i r. now fo|. 

loweth) mj^ auffico." Tuo result of IhM integral cakuliia, nam< l.v, that 
tho aoaia «( tha aiaaata ia Wi%htf* tabio are ultttnttely propoitiouol 
to tho logarithraie eateimiitB ti tito aemt^nnplenMBta of tho latitudoa, 
was firrt announced byBoiiyBaad ia Norwood'a 'XptteoM' (M4C>. 
aad more fully in bia (Bmd'k) editioB of Ooattr, 1CSS. It waa lint 
deoMBttiated by Jamao Gbmorr, ia hit 'BzmeitaUoBaa OoomatdMb' 
1098, and afterwards by ^toy. (*X>hiL Traaa,' 1«9S: aeo alao 
' Miscellanea Curio?a.'| 

When tho invention of Ii<,-»u;hmi! Ixcamj [ ublic, Wrii;ht iranie- 
('.iatoly r.ppli j 1 hiuiself to tli,' n- ;.iy nf tho newn:ethod. and traualated 
Xajjiir'a Ji.a;n-)tion i f his e-iinoii, Thi^ translation wo-S forw.«did Ir 
Napier at iiiijiihurgh, !■ ci ivinl his approbation a".d a few lines ot 
addition, and w.\* ri t.jr:;! d for puhlieati jn. i;ut Wiii.ht died soon 
after ho received it back (in 1615, aa aiipeaid hy ihu coltego maiiu- 
■atot»aad theiefore aot ia IMS aor 1920, ncr i' Ji, m awwrted by 
vanona writsn), aad it ma pafaBihad ia Itllti by his wu, Samuel 
Wri bt, &1m of Cairn College, witb a dddicatioa to tha Eiat ladU 
Cum: any, wliich had for aomo linta allowed the father an aaauitjrof 
5uf., in conei leratiain of ilia deliverlag a yearly lecture; on iiavigatiOB. 

Wright loft Other worka in manuaeript on the use of tlic rphoe^ on 
ib::Ilin:-, and on nsugation, called '° the haven-finding art:" so saya 
Mo : ii ;r[ie. P.ut Wilson, who wrote thu idetory of navigation attached 
tu ii iii<t;i!od'8 work on that subject, and who ia a nspect .ble autho- 
lit'.-, .-(iiyH ihut this liaven-findmg art, which was u tr.>n»l.>tiiin of 
Sto»iuu»'« 'Portuu:!! luveetigandorum Itatio,' [ riut-d in Latin by 
Grtitiue with tbe atn^vi title iu 1!j'J0, waa pHnte I in the .<<amv year, iu 
Euglisfa, by Wright, and was &fter«arda attached to the third edition 
of tha • Emra Detected.' Thava ia la tho tt^al Sock^'a library as 
imnorCiet copy, without date^ of ona Bdmard Wright'b 'Babcriptioa 
and Use of the Bphxre,' &o. 

WUIUHT. JOSKPH. commonly called * Wttght of Derby,' where 
bo waa born in 1731 : bis fnth»T waa an attorney of Derby. Wiight 
came to I. >ndoa In 17f>1. and ^ laced himself with lludaou tbo 
]iortrii:t-iiniiilcr, who was the master ulso of Ueynotds and Muitl ner. 
In 177j ho marrioJ. and eoou afterwards set out for Italy, wl.^ro he 
rcrn^iaed, chii- tly in Home, for two years. After hi.-i return to I'.n; lnuil 
iu 177.'i he rcsidtd two years .-it ll.itli ; he then scttlud at Di ri.'y, wh^ r.' 
ha remained until hht death in I7i>7- Wright was a psiuler of great 
ability; be drew nndcolourod well, botl) iu figurvs aud landscape, lie 
practised for many yeara aa a portrait-painter, but painted at the aame 
timoalaoafiw hiatmeal or figure-piaaM^iaaoBMof vUah bo iapm> 
sonted tha affeot ^ ilre-light, a stylo of work ho alwaya hadataata 
for, which waa moeh itreDgthened by a great eruption of IfaaatTaaa* 
viun which he witneesod daring Ma stay ia Italy; and bia pktataa in 
thid stylo are tho boat of any which wore i>ruduce<i in his own time ia 
Lngland. 

In 17S2 ho was el ctcd aa as=oci ito of the Royul Academy, but being 
offended at Mr. i-;.irvey a beiii^,' cljoa.n an ai-'.vleiiiici.iu beJ jro hii:', hn 
re-iprnod his diplo:;.! in di=>.'u.-.t ; h» continued however occasioiiahy to 
tend hn wurk-i t ."t-.e .'Vci leuiy exhiliLiong. In 17S5 he mailu an exhi- 
bition bt ilia owu in a largo room iu the Piazza of Covent Qanlea, whon 
he exhibited in all twenty-four pictures, nutong which were several illus* 
t rating the elTccta of Cre lij^bt, the best of wbioh waif the deetrucUvn 
of the floating battcriea oif Qibialtar. Ho in the latter yean of Ida 
life painted ohieOy lnDd<c^p«s; aad bia laat work, a laige trttw of flw 
bead of Ullawator iu WcaUnorrland, is spoken of as a pictors ofgmft 
merit. Tho following pictures are mentioned as Wright's best fiuto* 
rical pieces : — ' The Dead Soldier,' ' Edwin at tlio Tomlj of bia Ajuiwa 
tor,' ' Uebhazxar's i'eait,' * Hero and Lcander,' the * Lady iu Comu^* 
and tbo ' Stona Scone ia tbo Wiotar*a Tali^' pointed fur AldatmaB 
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BnydelL or liiii lMii]Rcav'«s two of the best viam of (Siatn'a | 
ViUik. aail MxcenM* Villa at Ttvoli; he (lainted also seTcral other 
beautiful luiltaii laiuUcape*, whii;h liave iu.i:iy of the li^n'tties of 
NVilaou. Of reiaarkiilila or jifionlini- i H. i ti of l>t;ht he painted many 
popular pW'oes, on tl;e ' B!:K k<iniiK i< K r,,-' ,' :in ' Kruplion of Mount 
Vesuvius' tlie 'Ht-rmil,' the 'Indian Widow,' ' Mirwati ojwniug tho 
Tomb of oiioT5f bin Ancc^lom,* b<'»ii1eii levcnl ilom«atic piw.-ea in 
which atrikiug «tTecta of CMitile'likcht an aduiirably imitKt«<l : be I 
IwntMl abw • platera ot tb» Ginndolt, w tb* finworka which an 
■ibiUlad from tb* cull* of St. An^le at Bobm on tha wa of St ! 
FMaKa dur. and nt otiicr r«t!vali of Uie Itotnaa Chonsh. 

Wfaaa Wright waa ia Komo bo mado tomo drawio^a ftom tho fr««- 
lof Miehel Angolo in tho Sistiue Clmppl, which are said to havo 
parfoctly th« character o{ thorn great worka : he was aa 
admirar of MtcliLl AorcIo. Mortimer an l WriRht wero 
tha fintpidnten of recent times wb ) BUCccaafuUy ouUivatnl liistoncxl 
pajntlTir m England, or indeed perhap.i the tir^t Knpli^hmen who 
aiTtllltJ aa hi^itoricol paiuterii. Ntjitbor 8ir .) iujt>-> Tljornliill nor 
Bogarth can be considered aa exceptio'sn, for thu fMrmer was chielly ' 
an ntlegoriit — tho latter a Fatiriat ; and although both allegory and 
aatire aru perfectly oumpatible with historical paiiitiag m it i« more 
Btriotbr nodarttoodt thajr ara sot aioaaiiiilly coBaeeta^ aad iu thaaa 
eaaia ih&f wan quita diathMt bcm it 

•WKIOHT, THOMAS, «.aalive of tbo bunUn. of Walea, biit of a 
food Yorkabire family, waa bora on th« 2iist of April ISIO. llo w.i« 
educated at Ludlow Urauiianr School, aod at Triuity Collei;o, Cam- 
bridge, where be graduated B.A. nod &LA. While »till an under- 
pTttdiiat«, li« eoiDiiicfK r 1 lili'rsry curctr by wntiiiij in ' Fri»«er'* 
Maga/.iiii-,' ilin ' K' T' -L-ii l^n.-irt rly Kivicw,' tho ' Geiilltiii-m'w M i.^ii- 
^im-,' 1(1" ' I/it;'riry Umi It-;,' jic, to Botup of which ho is ttiU aa 
«cc , •(1(111. il I ij:.trlirutor. Kvpntunl'.y ho duvotc 1 his .utentiou speciilly 
t(i archivolugical istudies, which ho pur»U' d with rare zeti and int«lli- 
geuce — not suDcring liia Inboura to bo frittered away on a cru<tc heap 
of uiiacellaoroua fm^rntav but inraatinting in their principlea, aa 
wvll aa uiiuiito deUil% thft aairly AttUab biatocj* litontaitk popolar I 
Dpiniooa, and antiquHf^ nmaiiu. . Hia papaca on thaa a aubjaota in * 
tha Tnaaaetioiia of faacnad aoeietiea, and atitt more hie nepamt; pubti- 
catiou% nuly aaonrad him a hijh poaitioa among the anii'piarieB and 
literary men of this conotry, and a couiiilerable repatation on the 
Continent. 

Mr. Writ;ht wa.^ oni> of Ilia f.niudors of tho Cauidou Society in 1S38, 
(rf wl.i.jh 111] was the ti:nt liiiu. rury seiVi tary. SubnOtjucntly ho t>iol; 
an active part ia the form if ;,in of rjlber •ocietiri on a uluiilar pi in. 
n» tlio I'orcy .Soeioty, "f w .i li wr« for »on)C tiin" tr sniin r ii ; i 
aecrctary, and the .Shake-peart; Society. In 1S1.> in cimjuuetiou 

with Mr. lioach Smith, founded the Britiah Arehteological A»*ucti«tiun, 
aad during «ercral yean edited it* ■ Jounal;' but in 1S4&, along with 
Ow pntirient (the praient Lord Loodaabonoiby. lod athiK landing I 
mambara, ha eeparatad himeelf from it Bo li n fdfanr tt th* Badaty | 

of Antiquariei!, to whoae ' Arcbirologla' he hi# been a frequent oon- 
tributor. I 
WhpTi th» d. ftth of thi> r.iirl of MuDitor made n vacancy in one of 
t •• t.-iv places ol eijrt<ii<iK ri(li-iiti« to tlio AciwtOtuio dca Inscriptioua iu 
t:..i II Htitut" of Krsmc<s Mr. Wright wns clwtcd to «Mpply it by the 1 
l.ir c^t ijiijority of Tutea ktionu; luj lioing, it is said, tho youu^vst] 
corrtupondin*; meuibfr wim I Iv e:i Mccu d. llii opjioni ntu wero 
Mr. W. U. Hamilton (Tleeprc»ident of the Society of Autiquarie^i, | 
and Sir Gardner Wilkintoo. It addvd to the honour that tho two 
laadiog miniiiteitaf alaiba (MamMk Oniaat md Vi^vH, IL Angnatin 
Thlrrry (though Umtbttad). and aavtnl nthar tnan of gmt litenwy 
lapnlatimi who mais atUndvd, went apadally to vota for Mr. Wright 
Maay other laafattfaoeiatiM of tho Continent have alao anroliad lik 
name aa one of their nieitibt-rs. •n''hidioK the Soeii't<? de<< Antiquairoa 
dc Krnnire, the yocii't'' Ktlin<i1i i ;iie < f Vnv'n. thn Itoyal Society of 
Nortli' rii Antiqu rie» of ('oj.<'iili;i|;i u, do Svoneki KorLskrift .llskn- 
pet, Stockholm, •Vc. 

The followin.; Int of 1 ii e.'|ii»r.ito worka will eu?lieirntly iiiiUcjto the 
range cf hi-^ .•udi- * :ai I show hi^ KMuarkablo ind,;!try. Uf the value 
of the works', it will be enoii>;li tf» say that, addrcaW aa tiiany of tht-m 
- tlialamwad, tliey ha«e tnk' n their place, some of them (aa thn 

'BiogTmphin Biritanniea Literaria ') as admitted authorities on tho 
■abjeeta of which they treat, and uKbm m itawdaril adltlaoi of tMr 
author* 1S36, 4 email vol*, of blaA-latter poatkd traoti^ adlted for 
I'lik-ring ; 1H37. ■ (inlfri !! de Monamuto Vita Morlini— I'nMif (Fapri" 
le» .M.SS. d« Londrea,' rariaj 183S, ' yueen KIi/.abeth aiid her 

Tim. 2 ToU. .^ro ; * i:.\ily lly«terii a, and other Latiu I'oeuis of tho 
12th and inth centuries, S\»; ' Aljitci-ativo IViem on the Dopo»ition 
of Hielmrd II.,' po.t llo iC-.mdcn Sac ! ; l"- JD. 'The rolilical Songfl of 
Ku;:;«ii.i, from tho rcii^u of John to lli^t of Kdward 11.,' poht Ito I 
<t'a]udeu Soc); IMO, a new edition, with not-.e, of FuUer'a 'Ui-tory ' 
•CCombridge,' ■'-vo; 1S41, ' Popular Treatises on Science wriii.n 
oning tho Middle Ago«, iu Anglo-ikxoo, AnKlo-Norman, and Entjli.ih," 
«*p; 'Baliqiiia Aatimna: aetapa ftom ancient M.ss., illuhtratuig ; 
mdefly aariy Bngtiah Lttaratoreaiid fhoBogliah Language,' 2 roU. Sto ' 
(edited with Mr. Halliwell); ' The Latin Poama cotmnonly attributed 
to Walter M;.f.*.o,' j oM (to (Camden Soc.)j 'Fohtiaal Ballada nahUdiad 
Ml hnglaud dutii^ the CommonwMltb/ MM* 8*0 (Pmw Sac); 'Spad. 
or Obtiatmaa Oarok Croat MaHuna^' pott 8ii«<FMMr8M)|| 



1812, 'The Vieion and tho Creed of I'.nn rionphmaii, willi notes and 
a glowanr." ■_' vol', fuj. •xi; 'A <' Uection of Lritin StorieH, illurtrative 
of the lii-tnry of Kati ui d iriiiL; the Middle Ag' »,' p>> t S vo (I'ercy 
Soc.); ' .'^( eciiu' ns .7t' Lyri'" I'octi-y ci rapnwd in lln^lauii ni the rci^ 
of Edwunl 1.,' p'jit '10 l,l'<Tcy S-jc.l; ' GLi"!^.-r.i'g Diiloguc concerning 
Witches.' fiMt :^vo il'iirviy i- :>c.); ' The Autubn 'graph y of Joseph I.i.-'t«r,' 
6to ; lii'i, ' CJoateinpMirary N.<irrativo of the l'rv>oe« iios^ a^unst I>»ili« 
Alice Kyteler, prosecuted for eorctry iu i:i24,' po-.t Ho (Camden Jioc); 
'OrigiaalliottrtaMktiBgtotha IMawlutiou of .Mona<terie«,' post 4to 
(Camden Soe.); *Tha Owl taA (ho Kighiiugule, an early EnjiUsh 
po!>ni attribntad to Nlehoho do Otlildford/ post 8vo (IVrcy Soc); 
■ The n.o»t«r Mirada Plari^' i vok. gto (Shalcetiieare Soc.) ; 1 ^44, ' St. 
Patrick's Puri,'atory : an Essay Oft Iho Legenda of Hell, Purgatory, nod 
Paradise, current during tba MHdlo Agaa,' poat 8vo (repriDtod IB 
Arocri. a) ; ' Anendnta Literaria; a collection of •hort poema ia 
l'n.-l:-li. I.^tiii, ;in.i I'r tich. ilin-,tr.,tiTe of tho l.ileniluro ii:id Ht-Uiry 
of Ent;lnii i in the I'Jth i entury. i.n.i iii'-r« esT ' ciidy of the CoiiditoiO 
and ilft::"-cts of tho iljlltroii', cla- of ? >elety,' bvo; 'St. Hraiid:\n : 
a Mcdiajvai Legend of tiio .So.-i, iu ilnRlnh vtr^e and pr':>»e,' [lOft bvj 
(Percy Soc); lSn.'>, ' .MemoriaU of ('ainbriJge,' pUtra by lie Krux, 
'2 voli. royal Svo ; * The Arcfaxological Album, or iluiaom of National 
Antiqnitietb* 4to; 'ThoSotaa Sugm: oooUeotionof Storiaa la Saiiy 
English veiae, from m naaaoaccipt at Oaabridga, with Ihtrodoetaty 
KfHay on Popular Storiaa,' poat 8vo (PatCT Soa); I84G, ' EUaays on 
the Ltt^ratun', Popular StipartlitiaM, and Hiateryof England in t.ha 
Middle Ages,' 2 vo's. port Svo; 'Biograpbia Britaonic-v Literaria,' 
Svo ; vol. i., ' AQi;lo. Saxon Period'— to). iL, 'Anglo-Norman Period; 
' The Ridii:inu« P.M'ni" of WilU im de Slioroham, vicar of Chart Sutt oa 
iu Kent, toiup. Iviiv-ird II.,' post Svo (Percy Soc.) ; 1817, ' The Cantrr- 
bury Tales of L iiaacor, .1 n w t' xt with illu^'rijtivo note*,' vol*, yoit 
Svo (Percy Soc.) ; "Songs and Carols, from a MS. of the 1 'iIi teutary ia 
a private collection,' post svo (I'ercy .Soc.l ; lc*4S, ' Eu;;li»ad uudcr the 
House of Hanover, illustrated from tho Caricatures an<t S^itireaof tim 
day,' '2 vols, bvo ; ' Early Trawls in Pali»tine, translated from tha 
Latin, with nota^' ISmo (Bohtfo Antiqatrian Ubniy); 'Gaallari 
Mapea do Vugta CnrialimB,* noet 4to <Oimdaa Sm;): *Ot&lbrf 
Qaim.ir'a Aa^lo-Norman Metrical Chronicle of the Anglo-Saion Kinss, 
Svo; l.-iTd, ' Narratives of Sorcery au'l Ma>:ic,' 2 voU. Svo ; I'^.'i, 'Tha 
Celt, the Homau, aud the Saxou : a History of tUu Early Inhabitaata 
of Britain, iilustrnted hy the aooient remains brought to light by 
recunt ri'search.* post Svo; 'The Iliitory of Lndlow and it« Net.h- 
i' oir J )od, foriiiini; a popular ii'<i'''< [ the History >'f the \Ve",-d> 
l; riler,' .Svo; 'Tlio Hiit.)ry of Irehmd.' .1 thick vol.*. m imp. 5To, 

l.uill^.^lu•d ill mitiil.rr;', :in 1 coiii[4i li:-d in lljiT; 1.''.' t , ' WnHderiog* of 
an Anti'piury clio-iiy upon the truoca of the Uomans m liiitiiin.'fcp. Svo; 
' The Travels of Marco Polo tha Venetian— tho translation of Marsdao 
revisad, with a selection of liia notaa,' 12mo (Bobn's Antiq. Lib.); 
'Cambridg* Uaivarsity Traniaationt, ■ collantton of oonUmporaiy 
documents relating to procaadinga In tha Vnltorritjr during tbs 
Puritan Controversies of tho ICth and 17th centoriaa,* 2 Tda. 8to; 
'The Ciinterhury Talcs of Geoffrey ('haocer,' revised edition, in 1 Tol 
Svo; 1^^5, 'The lli»t«ry of I'ulke Kitit Warine, an outlawed Baron is 
the rei;;n of King John, e-litcd from a manuscript preserved in the 
I'.ri'.isli .Museum, with an Kn^li'h translation." po!' 8vo ; 'The History 
of ."Seotlnud,' 3 thick vols, in imp. ^vo, puUi-h" ! in nuiu' erfl. 
eompletcil ia 1Sj7; 'Early <;iiri-tianity in .-Vrabia, aa li:*'or;ca! e»^ ly.' 
hvo (written when the iintlior was ci>:.hteen year.^ of a.-e) ; I -.". , 
'Johauuis do Uarlamlia de Triumphia Ecclaiiiae iibri octoi. .\ l^im 
imanaftbo 18th ceutury,' 4to (Uoxbargh Clnb); 'The Visiott and 
Gnad of Han Fkugbman,' rarisad edition, S toU fcp. 6*o ; ' Sengs 
aadCarab^fromau&of thalStb aeBtaiy ia tbo Britiah Maaaan' 
poat 8to; 18S7, 'IMettonaiT of Ofaaolete and P»orineial EagUih.' 
SvolsL 12mo tP-)hn's Philologleal Library): and 'Mi'-ceHanea arajibica: 
reprasentatione of Ancient, Medig»ral, and Ucnaii>.'>anc«i r('iii:i;n« in tli< 
posoetaion of Lord Lon !oiborout;h ; the lfi>ilor>al TutrodurtioQ ly 
rhomas W'riyht," post -Ita Ho hat al.io oriipl.t d "A Volume of 
Vocabularies, illustrating tho Coiiditoii mid Miuiners of our Focv- 
fatljers, ia, from the 10th century t'> the loth,' imp. Svo; and ' L»-s 
Cent Nou»elte< Notivellei, publiees d'ftprtj< l>s »eul mauuacrit cntsnn 
avec Introduction ft Note:*, pir M. Thonia* Wrij^ht," 2 vol--. 
Paris, both of which arc just rea<ly for publtcatiun ; aud he has m 
mgnwtt'Biatoiyof Snaaik' iaip>. Sfo^whlehlaiiioaBnoaf pokfr 
cation in numbers, 

•WKIOHT, THOMAS, whora praisawotthy andaMooio to btMlt 
pri>oner<) have canted for him the titlo Of tho 'Fliaoa Fhdaafhnpilt' 
was liorn in 178!). At an oarly age ha went to work at Ormarod ud 
HiAiit iron fouDilry in Uancbestcr, and contiuue-1 in tba aama employ- 
meat for forty^oven years. His claim i ublie no'ioe is the factt^t 
for many year-i h" h is [>ur-ried wit':i iinr.'n.iltiiii.; zeal and pcr«eTeraoes 
V.1H01H plan:- for the welf.u-e of criininaU, visiting them in priscc, 
uiMivaVioir.r.'; to iii luce them to f ir.-<.iko aa evil course of lifi», an t 
adopting me iKures to obtain employment for such disehar^cd prifmur* 
as isoenied dei-lrom of prosecuting a course of hone-ly. ileinj; f :o 
man in one of the de^ianmenta of tho foundry his wagej amounted ta 
Si. 10a. per week; of thia aum bo WM aaevatOBOd to (ivo to his 
irife for bouM expeaaei^ devotliig (ItanaatatDg |iotliaii of hia 
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i>oc!«ty Bs poMible. In tb« caie of crimlnali Mntcnccd to il<'atb, Ji\r. 
\\ riiiLt hut hrea iu tha euvtoiu of visitiDg; aD<] couTcreiog with tlinii, 
and impurtip;: to such nx would ircoivo it Buitaljle rrligioiu inatnictiiju. 
Thece Ubouri^ l.aro Ix i-ii t xU-riiIrd to priuoLn in Lou lou, and in iiiiiny 
|jlai>M tlirou^'hout Ki]i.''.aiid aiid Scotland. Mr. \\ri;;ht Lm id«o vuitcd 
tl." .. .lisH. I tviu^ fur iiiBuy ye.irs injr-u d tliii C 'ur.-o «itbuiit ostcn- 
iAliua, ihe uttcLition of £<\eral inUueuciai and twnerolent ptrsoos waa 
•t l«Dgtb drawn to the eircantttaaccib and a tubiicriptioD amonDtiiig 
to upward* of ZO(M, «aa nkai ia 1S53, ehiefl/ ia Maoofawtar and 
Livnpool, aad iavwted, aa aa to fiiniiili » taiall jrcarlj ii^am to Mr. 
Wright, and tbua enable him to dovoto hia antiro aoorgioa to hia 
benuvolent puntiitt. Since tlmt (lUM )w bna WBtlnae<1 1<) carry out 
his lotig cltFriahed plniiii <'ti h>*li:df of crinlnal OUteiata ; but, although 
now aixty tiiuo ycirs of a-^f, ]v !>>• no niranit ennRn«« liimulf to one 
branch of ellort. Ho hni» b< ru tli<' i:;cuui of founding » lU ■'(.nijatiry 
acliool for boja in JI»tu!.t r r. v( »h c!i ho U a din cror. Ha ftaniwU 
iu the maoagemcnt uf I'cvLni! lii/c'd >4choola, and i.'t oc^ea^ionally 
engaged on the Sabbath in )ir>i(')iiri;: uuiuid si'rmouB on bclmlf of local 
Sunday BchooU an/, in aid of tHlon ut rc igiuut bodies in viatic! i«<t«r. 
ilia Mlf-deuying and tuaful Uboun havo aecured for Mr. the 
«tean of nnmaraua nonona in all paria «f tha au^ML 

WRIOTHISLBT, THOMAS, &o fouttii Ehri of Socrtbunpton, 
baiog the aoa of the Earl of Southampton wlio was enL-ivged la Lord 
XnM'a oonapiraey in tb« xeigu of Eliz:ibath, and tho grettt-gtaudaoil of 
thoflnt Earl of S inthnmptOD, Hauiy Vlll.'a lord cLaucellur, was ono 
of the moat < i-^tin^'ui-hcd as well as zealoits and con^tint supporter* 
of Charles I. after llr' brc ikiDf? out of tbe civil nur, until that ln!ii»"B 
de.itb, aud !.a . iu^' trati-ff . r'-d Vim devotion to the sou, an J rendered 
important fl-i vicei to Cimrlcs II. whiSo in exilu, w.is ^Itvi' lhi> llasto- 
ration »]ip«inttsl lurd hii^U trtiRurLr, nu t waj, n- xt to Ixnd CUri udoa, 
the chief stay of the rt-Btorcd govtrntueut uutji liU death iu iCbJ. 

I.or l S uthiiii|i|<iu, aa a mnuber of tho House of Peer*, approved 
of the fln>c procovdiogs of the Long Parhameot, oa its asaeinbiio^ in 
1440^ in ntMMkfaw ttw Mjal Mwagaiti** : bai Mfe Iha popolar i>arty 
ai did hk flrtaad Okimagh Ufo, Laid ClanodoB, at that time Mr. Hyde, 
in tbe course of tho procee^Bfi for attllatinK Lord Stiaffofd. The 
connection between the father of Lofd BottthamptOD aud ti»* fhtbor 
of Lord Essex, tbe pfrliimentary commauder in-cbief at tho com- 
Inencement of the civil war, has led Lord Clarendon to trace, in hia 
elorjutut h1:< Ich of Lord SouthutDr t'in'i! career and clj;»ract r, tho 
early »i;rci mcnt aud tul jcqui u! Ecpimition between tho t^ons. " Tho 
great friendship that hud h«a bttwci-n thi;ir fntlicrs made mnny 
believe that there w&s a Loiiiidonco b-.twecn tho E«rlofK.':ex ai^d 
Lim; which was tnio to that do^ec as could b« between men of so 
IS'erent naturea and UDderet&ndings. And when thay oama to the 
parliament in the rear 1640, they appeared both unaattiiiad with tho 
» and politm of thawNirl^ aad mta aot niaanMd ia daeladqg 



whaa Dm pnat oiBeen wan eatiad In quaatlou for mat ttaaigto^ 

siOD* io their several admiuiatrationa.'* And then alter speaking of 
Lord Bouthampton'fl oppooition tu tho bdl of atlauidcr against Ivord 
SlraOurd, he procteda : — " Krom this time ho nud the Earl of E»sci 
were perfectly divided and scparati-d, and .■•(.•lilvyni aflirwanl'? cou- 
Ctltrcd iu tho »mo o]>inion ; but as be worthily and bntTcly stood in 
tbe gap io the defence of thnt gic.;t i::ii!i's (Lord Strafford's) life, to he 
did aftcrwaidi" upi o'c nil tho'o luv i-iun«. which were every day lu.ido 
by the il'j- ' ul (.""r.jiiui:. u;.on iu':.!s of thi) crown or the j'Ti- 

V jctCD ol thu peciv, wLich ttie li,sdi woco wLUxng to eacrifice to the 
Uiefttl hnmonr of the Other." ^* Life,' iii, S2S.) WImd tbe king and 
parltamaat toolc op anna agamat one another. Lord Soutliampton 
■aaloM^ Joined tho kiiift hf whoa be vaa made a manbcr of U* 
piivj eooncil and a gemtlanian of hia badahamber. Be waa one of tlie 
kiug'a eouuniasioDera to treat fur peace at ITxbridge^ ia 1G45; and 
Lord Clarendon givea the following account of the zeal which ho 
fh mcd cm this occfti-ioa ; — '* Ho »iia u itunUly Wy, aud iisdulgod over- 
uiii' li cvi; tu tiln.ti If : yet lui lui man liaJ a nuicker aj i ruLeii-^ion or 
solidcr j-'-'i^tuirtit iu bu.-itienH of id! ktii'iR, B3 when it li.id a ho| tful 
pr '.'iit ct, no tuan could l:oc'|i hi.s u.iuil lunvt-r bout, ami taku u.otc 
pama iu it. In tbe treaty ut Uxbridt^i', whii li was ,t <:uutiuu«l fatigue 
of twenty d.^yi>, he UKver sh^it four hours iu ;v ui^l.t, who had never 
ttsed to allow himnvlf leaa tiuut ton, and at tlie end of the treaty waa 

•iBortotdltholttog wb« fboy retamad to Oiford, tbatif hawoald 

bate the ISwl of Southampton in good li<-iilth And good butnour, liv 
BtNtgivO bin Rood store of buaiiieM tu do.'' Aft<-r (ho king's death, 
he oomponndiHrwith tha niling powart and n-Aidrd in Kn;;1aiid, at hi* 
estate near Southampton, and aaaiated the sou of bi« l>to iua«tor, 
according both to Clarcudon and Bumatw with Hl^ nd ^n]i]diiM of 
money. In the leilcr<< {lu'sing liatween dareudou iiud t')i.i roy.iU U 
in Enifhind iniirioiU.ilely U^fore tho I!ci-t«rjitto!j, tli. ro i.rc neural 
pr." fi of the high value set on Lord S jutti.in ] I :i'a couuftl and 
co-operation. " I do not uudi-rNaluo any uiau," says C'hircndou in one 
of these letter*, " when I say that tny Lord Southampton is as wise 
a man aa any tha nation hath, aa well as of honour auporiur to any 
temptation. lahallBataeedta dasiiarantoeomnraniaato nUthlM* 
freely to hhn." (• Claradaa Slate Pkpen,' fit, 750.) 

Icum<-diat«Iy open Charles II. 'a return to I^iglaod, while ho stayed 
for two days at Canter'bury on his way fioia I>ovor to London, Lord 
Bouthaaptaa mu nade a mombar of bii piifj wnaoU: and befiwe 



tho en 1 of the yrar 1C60 was ronde lord hi?b tr<>ivnircr. Lord Sooth- 
uinptori's hiyh character for judgment and iut<-grity gave a luntieto 
the a IminiKtriifi /o. Ill health nnd the natural indolence of his dia- 
position led him to lewv ifu; bu'-iavts of the ti\-asury chiefly in the 
baudi of tlio i».-cTeta-y. Sir Ti-ili). WanM. k. tn the council ho at first 
strongly i> I tl,. - • . k.iu..' for n lir^. r lix.-d n-vcnue tha.i that 
which Wiia yruLted by tlio couvculiou parnauicut, and ait^rwiirda waa 
urgent in raoommending ceoaouy in ordt^r to k^ep within the amount 
aettlod ; and in the Uotiae of Laida ho abuwod hmiself more diapoecd 
, to tolcratioa of tbe Flotiateat i llnnt wi lhaa hia friend aad colleague 
! Lord Clarendon. He died on the l«h of May 1607. of the atune^ 
which bad canoed biin great aoifenng for aomo yean Itefon hia daathk 
Mr. I'epys bji& tlie following entry in hU diary, a day or two after Im 
death : •'Oritit t dl; of the i;ood end lh»t my Lord Treasurer made; 
c odug hia own c,cs, un 1 wetting hi.'* mouth, and bidtlin^ adieu with 
the greatest conuat and freedom in the world : and ia aaid to die 
with the cleanest hudi that ofar m loid tiaaniiiei did." ffto*^ 
' Diary,' iiu, 'I±2.) ' " 

Uiobop liumet bai ilrawn tiio full >ni:ii,' sketch of thin mini'^tfr, 
whose incorruptocas m au af,-e of corruj.tiju UU chuf tiilo to be 
remembCNd. "Be was n man of greiit virtue ami of very good 
parts. Bo bad a lively api mliensioa aud a good judgment Uo had 
j merited much by bla coostiuit adlMClm todnaUns'a itttMv«t during 
I the war, and by tho large auppllta be had atot him every year during 
I his exile ; for ho bad a great estate, and only three daughtan to 
I inherit it Ue was lord treasurer, but bo soon grew weary of busi> 
riei'\ for in he was subject to (be i-ton-, which returned oft< n and 
, vinliully upon him, so bo retained the principles of liberty, and diil 
not K'J m(o tLiu violent mt-asiurss of tho ivourt. AVhcii ho «i w the 
kin^TB tcjipcr. ai;d h;a way of iu.>na^'i:iL-, cr rather of nj.oil -^i; bi -iue.^i 
ho grew very unc&iy, and kept Liiimlf more o it of Ihr way than was 
consistent with that higli post. Tho king stood iu sonio aivo of hi<o, 
and saw how popuUr bo would grow, if pat out of bis service; and 
therafiw* be eheae lalbtr to bear wtth Ua Ol-butnonrand eontradiction 

than to diiiaka Un Before tba Bartention. tbe lord tMsaurer 

had but a small salary, with an alloiiaaoe Air a table ; bat ho tfmt <B 
nthcr sold, alt the subaltern places and nade great profits oat of Cbo 
estate of the crown ; but now, that estate being gone, and the Kkrl 
of Sotitbatnpton disdaining to sell pkoesi, the matter was settled so 
that the lonl treasurer was to have SOOOI. a year, and the king wiu to 
name all the subaltern officers. It continued tu U' so all his time ; 
hut tince that time tho lord trseaurer liaa both the 8000L and a mala 
hand in the din'oaing of tb«M |ila«n,* CUIlitot* of Id* OwB Tioik' 
i. 173, ed. 1833.) 

Lor«l SoMbainbton was married (hrc<; timc» : first, to lUohael, 
daughter of Daniel, baron do Itouviguy, aud Bister to Henry, who 
WMonated br WllUm IlL Xarlof Ohiwiqri Meondly. to Elisabeth, 
dangbtsr and eduir of fnoNi^ ktd DiianMM^ aftacwaida Earl of 
Chichester ; and thirdlri to V!iniMa% daoffhtar off WiDiaa^ doba of 
Somerset, and widow of Blehaid^ 'viaooaat HollBOttz. (Banks 'Bxtfaet 

Peerage,' iii. C71.) 

•\VKuTTf:.SI.r.Y, JOIIX, sucosu LOUD, M.A., F.n.A.a, President 
of thi! Ko)al .>,ni=-ly. I'hia nobleman U lh« eldest eon of Sir John 
Wrottol. y, lijirt^, of Wrotte-loy, near Wolverhampton, in StaifordMbito, 
»^ho was railed to the jifi.npu ait Uaroti Wrottesley. lie wxs born on 
5th of Anj,'!! r. n;: 1 j;r.uiu,itnl 13 rat class in mathematics at 

Oxford in ISli*, being a lutu-ber of Corpus Cbriati Colle,:p. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the barony, on the 16lh of March li^ t i . 

Taking much interast in practical astronomy, bo twaimc, ns tbo 
Hon. John Wrotiesley, an oriymlmberof tbe (RimU) Aatnmomieal 
Becioty, and <;anthbuted raiMOi obeerraHooa, chiefly of the stars, to 
its Monthly Notioes and Memoir*. In tho year 1829, be oommenead 
the eraetiiui irf an observatory at UUckhoath, wh«« be began to 
ob««rve, asuittnl by >lr. Jolm Hiirtnup (afterwards assistant sccr^ taiy 
to thi; lioyal A-iUououiical .Society, and r^ow astronomer of the ohssfk 
Tatoty at Liverpool i, la thu sj'riug of l!*:t! ; h iving ri transit-instru- 
ment by ThuioAi Jui;f!t, of 62 inches foci\l K:>f;lli, and clo.ir aperture 
o;J inches, aud a cluck by ilurily. IViing |iro\i :e i with sucli means of 
making astronomical ob»erTation», In; ilctcrmiiicd to fu upon eomo 
dehnito objeot, and ateadily pursue that aloue. He accordingly 
seltcted rtam from tho .AitnaMBJad Sndato'a Oataloguo of •i'usi, 
beiug tiie itonof fhoiiilh» ud from that to the aevontb magnitude 
inclusivak rosolviag to dottnnine their right aaeaaatoos^ obeeniing^ tf 
possiUe, each atar at leiat ton times. Having aaeertaiasd areqrthing 
necessary to be known re<prctiug the qualities of the iuittrumenia 
about to be employed, Mr. Wrottesley le,-aa the ob.irrvation of ilia 
cat.ili>i;ne on the 9th vf Vay 1831, and on ihp Ist of July 183.1, the 
tank vr.iH brought tu i( c iiclusiou. The cat.kioi;uo so produced em- 
bodiew tho results of 12,iiU7 obeervalaons, eiclu ivt; of tho*i? of the 
star* rei)uired for co.npari^on. It wiia read l-.foie Ui • Koial .\>tro- 
uomical •joci'^ty on the llth of November 183t>, and published lu tho 
Society 'h ' Mewoirn,' vol. z. The council awarded tha ^old meihd to 
the author, to whom it was presented by the president, tho iato Mr. F. 
Bailf, at tba annual genenlaieetiM ntMsnHT im.aft(rhohad 
delirend an appropriate addraa, to wUeb be tenmod the Mxtetr 
that when tbo requisite comparisons had been made with the poaitionfc 
of tbe same stars obt,uiied ut tiie pubhc obaervatorica— and every 
atar in Mr. Wrottoal«!|'a cataloKiUk he also atatod* bad I 
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lnve4tieation~the rr.nilt Imil i>hoivn IhnMits catnlt.'giio waa of firft- 
rat.- iin|H)it«iicp, a- 1 iititlid to ixjilicit ciiiriiUiice. A nii i>!ei;:P!.tal 
citiilug i'- of the li^lil <i ii'iuti^ of City-five m.-.n", aho o", jerreil at 
I;Jrtckh'atb, apiiesi-!! in tUo IC".':! Vuhrue of ' yU-mu'irs: A». tlio 
ar.mal tucctiiis o' Mr. w s pre«i:!ent, in 

which cajAacitr, nftcr hia accsuioii t.> the title of Lonl 'A toW.enley. ha 
c1i;:ivi'n <l two'n<\ ui-iig 8 on tho pWMUtatiwi of tlwgoM mo lal to Pro- 
fiMor llaaaen, of flot! in for his tcaoinlica iu i*v«!tttl Mlro- 

nomy.ud to Mr. K. niuljrintka follMiiog year, for tba vxporioMnte 
in which be virtu.tU; rej .latadtiis Cav«DdL-1i expciimciita to <tetenu)n« 
tlio BMiadeMitjof the earth, tht Ai rt! -i'.nb, 1:11. I.c hul Ucu 
dtctid • FcUow of the Royal Soci. ty. 

In Mia tegii.nir: • of the y«ar 1- !'2, I.'>r<l \Vrolt«-4ey r lulveil on 
arecliDgan oL*Lrv:»toi-y u<-»r hi^ r* i Imicc. \Vr< lt -.-Ipy llall, and on 
the i'Kh iif March lu t:;;.t yt.ic. tUolii-ar .lie wan lai'l by liin yoiiD.ct 
lOD. till- l.'i'e Cameron Wrottesl, y, Uovit. U.K., who .ii .lingiii UeJ 
him»> lf tiy lii-H iii:iti.L'iijBtii-al ii'.taiiiiUL !jts, : ml bv^i ii liin i Mr» er a* 
annaSrv U.xniesl o'. rtm r, which w:i ' uuhapj ily tertui)) I'.i il i>y hU being 
killid i<l tho aie e of Boriinr«im<l iu IcJ.!. The oijiervaUiry Wii^i 
(to-ijceil to ooiit.iiu ihi> tr.insit-inatrumeat with which tfaoataM o.'' thu 
Liaclvututh cutalogiio bad hecu ob»«r»til, and an oquaterial t»I< i • ■p -, 
with «t>ftrtiaani« for tlio obMrnr. Tin j«n which imuiedinUly 
raecMdad UMfiiuDiIalioaorihoWrattcalayOfaoerTntory, vm otopluycd 
in obloiniD;; iU l oii'ion (W. Lkt Ci* 37' -" a". Loujitulo West of 
Oraaowicb, in tit;.!-. Sm. bi'Sfa.), tui in obsorvntion^ v.rU tho O'luato- 
liili which Lord Wrottcsley couitntiiiirati- 1 lu ti e Il iVrl .< loLt'y, ariii 
whichbavo bom iJiibliiUcil in tl. - ' 11iiliji«.:i..ij.il 'ii-ji lu ' f .r 
li'.tl. Thi« cninii.uiiii.- .tion id ci.titlrd ' < )ii ih' iveult^ of |»ei .olicivl 
ob!.iiv.,tivti< of tho |0»itioiis nixl •'.i.Siii c.t of uiiiL-tLtii u( ih- Sr.i.i iu 
irir Jnbii ll. rrcli- I's li.-'i cf tli • .S'.atu f aour.ibly ^i■ .aViJ fur tho iir.e.- 
lij.:a'.iou of I'lir.illux c •u'aiunt iu lUrt lil. of tlu) M il. Trau!<. fur l .'- i i, 
and m I'.irt I. for l»2i.' 'f ho inquiry to whidi it rel.ittH cuiiiili'.ut«» 
another czunipU of Uio mod* at Ma^ good nrvioe to MtroDouy 
whioh Lord Wrottcdey carl* praaoribtd to Mnwir, and wbieh ho ItM 
ataadilj |>unia r). Sir J. W, W. Ilenchol had ahowD in lha |«pm 
mfcfnid to, and agjiia In bii *Treatis9 on Actrononiy,' that if ft atar 
which ia opiicully, thuu^th not iihy-i^-ally, tluuble (that it, one tho 
eonjioaant tinijlv rta?a of which ap|jc.-ir in clo^e proximity tucrcly ou 
ftceountof tleir btiii^ u iuly in tlii> -aiini line of »i Iji, "huu^-h at fiilTercnt 
dittaocea from ti c c} .-, ;iu I unl U cau e, rcvulviu.; a ov.i each olf.t-r iu 
orbit*, they coil t tntc :\ t.ii.'iry ^y•tl oci'iii>y a certain position with 
re»l)«ct to li.i- 0 . I: . ::ii ' .l- i::" tlu- ■Juuij'ouei.tij bo vciy niiKli Dtarcr 
tho eiifU tliiiti Uiu ul..«r, ii cuhtiiltubli; pcrioJif.il and parallactic 
til 111 .■ v.ill t..kii (ihn- • ill ill' ir iii!f,'le of position, or tho aii^l • made 
with the mt-riiiian, by a line lUawu through both of thcui, bqU th.-it the 
n>asiiuuni Tariatim fmn Uto hmui MHitum will octnir «k two oji|ia«ito 
aeaiona of tho jear. Lonl Wratteafoy detanninad to davoto hia equn* 
torial to • good trial of tbia inetliod of diieoTerisg pxrailax, and aix 
Tcara' nninterrnptrd ob«tr»ing, from February IHJ to October 1SI9, 
by hit ;.!•! '■taut ii"d b:;i) elf, \Mjro given to the woiV. lJut the obfi«r- 
▼ali ii» M i l ' r.tt n h A V. til great ■Un^cultii.-a, and of sixty nine double 
Bt.ili* n looted only furty o:.-lit wire oi<wrvi^I, and 0!i;y iiiui.tt u at 
both [,eiio?a of tlio yiar. >lt Ih'w u: ir, thi' ol !<fr».iti<ini of five 
only diBi rvc-il much att' ntion. in e^hu' '.in ; iiiiiic ■tio:i'< of p ^rallux 
nieu^uKible by thi« iiiLthod; but two >i( ii .in, KrM.iui and i'S 
Hi rechil, Lord W rntt.slty finally rccoimm-iiilod to the mriin of 
n-trwuomeia proviijed witii a ic junto iuatnimeuta for obticrviisg them, 
'i'hua the pt>iioip4l result of the labour aud ataidnitj beatowod on thi« 
t/^gmltt was tlw illiiatntioa of the prMiieal diffioBlty of tha noihod ; 
■nd It dcBMoatnlad tho iui) oli y <>f further p«mf*ra,nce, with tho 
iDstrumcutal mraoa of tho \\ ruttcfley Obg Tvatory, capocinlly m in- 
(iti imu iitr. litt l been ortctt'd, both at Livi rj ool and Oxfor.i, pro- 
euiuetitly iuit«d to tbia L-ln^a of ob&LTVittiona. Hut tbo z« d which 
promjit d the ciiiployniout of eo Uiiic!i tiiui- aJid force by one n^tr'>- 
nonier in th ' j '-.r nr. of n ht d ' of riaoiirch pr"fiu«i'd to ol>'rrvi-r« 
l y iiuutlxr, lb i.'.T'" t'.f cnriii.<'i.i!ution of mry lover of »wC:.co. 
1 lie paper is vvoi tby of a'tuiiUoii in aiJotiuT point of view. The im- 
portaucu to Imk c i h vliou and a i vaiiccinciit of kiio«lodgr, of recuivllng 
failures, and imi erlVct eui^jcm in research, has bvon luaiatod upon by 
tho higlMM aiuhoiitip!! . uiodem aatrcmnan hsM btaa oooapfamoaa 
in acting on thin principle, and havo thtii tiioanragaJ kbauncs In 
other dopartmecta to aubmit to the tsalt ao unpIeariDg to thamaelrfr, 
tliough 10 bcQcfiuial to thoir auDceieon; and tlia caudonr with wliich 
Lord Wrottaalay has estimated the amount of auccca* obtained in Uiia 
ardtioua inquirj. is cipmlkd only by tho doTOtioa and akill diaplayod 
itt niaWink' n:id ili^cuMing tho observations. 

Win II tlic I't.vr-cstalo^'uo of tbo llri ith AMociation appeared, ho waa 
auioua to i^r'orm tb-i mme oHko iu r "pict to that moat valuable 
pi||lUi«H' i> II which ho had already undo:t ikcn ni.d pirfonucd in refer- 
aOOe to tho prior ca'.a1oi;iic of the Astronomical "^uui' ty. I'or this 
mvpoao bo atleeted IW^ stam, with the intuution of obtaining at 
uaat tw ohaervation* of each, bcin^ those stars which liad already 
bean ohaarred at ISIaakhaatIv and had boau diceovatad to poaaaaa 
proper notion, with othaia aelaatad on fariona aooounta. Tba ofaacv* 
»ntinn* «pr be^uu «n the lut of January 1-50, and concluded On tba 
^Ith of 1), c udwr 18.13. Tbiy wetcj jU": h i.: and cotnputad hf Lord 
AVrottaaley'a. aaaiatant, Ur. Uiehard I'bUiwU, wa •xcclhmt tramit- 
r, aidad in tho coupotadau by bU aeeaiid asaiilaBlt Mr. I 



riolorio Matou, who had olargi of tbo equatorial. The resu't^ 
wore coiniu niic I'cd to thu It iyal Astrutiomicnl Soe.tty, rc.iJ on th . 
liC.h of Jauuaiy IS.'.J, and pihliehc i iu vol x«iii. of tho' >',cmoira." 

t)u the ri'i^uatiou of tbo I a:l of Komo. Lord Wroltc=loy waa pro 
pc ed and clii^Fen pr.BiJ nt of tho Koyal Soci ty, at the ailDiTfnatT 
meeting of 1 6bi, and has beoa re^aWcied to that ofllco >a UtA 
ISM. Havlag tbna baen pbcad at tho head of tba OMMi MMi«nt m -A 
venvrabb of avr Bkrltiah and aeiantifle iuatitttUoaa^ ba «*attcd bltiia- If 
' of the first opportoalty afforded l.im, acc rdin;^ to cstabli*lied u-tafe of 
ad:lre<«ip|; the Royal Sodety, at tho Annivernuy of ItS.', of talcing a 
review of some of the desiJerata of scitnco in thi* cour.try. r.i-K 
re<peet both to tbi- naots of the public and to thi- iuti-ri vt luji 
eu' our.ii;oniciit of the natiun ai:-! ll;>! ; .iv<>ni:!;ei>t. In his ad^^n «» 

1, ho rmuuiL'd the cuni-i 1 rn' ;"n oi' t' '-' i u. uireiijeuta aud r.ctaij 
roitih:inu of ■ ien'.-.iic kTin,vli l,-'-. In >'u:itif .ition ^^■ith the •H-c jr>.»tio:j : 
It .rii- ;-t- /ii HoM-o by thv K-iy.il .S i .'jty. in cu;.j iir tiou v. ith t 
Liiint-ati a id Chcuiical Societies «.f Loudon, to which an i-.npru-.id 
EJ4 ic'ciati i>a afaalaiMa <w tho |wrt aC tha axiatlqg adia i iu»tiwtiaa boa 

couducvd. 

Lord Wroltailn muM, aafba tMaf July 1S81, SophU Eluabatb, 
third dauEhler of «he lata tlunaa CaSbid, Eaq,, of CbUIinstM ie 
Suflordthiie ; and bos had a iiuaierooa liiBilly, of wbou two 'OC* 
have lost thvkr livos io th ir country's nilitaiy torfiMk and anotbtr 
has Forvadin the Crimi a, iu ih^t UU- w.tr. 

WULSTAK, otherwise \VL LK.^T^^^, or aomttimfs Vi OLSTAN'. 
Of those nnnita, wltich upcar to b« only variationa the one of ihs 
other, th.re arc thiea ABglo-SaMCk aeel«tlaati«a ud wrilem «f mora or 

Kaa celebrity. 

1, Woi-suN, a moiik of Wiiichcstor, of the t.u'.li century, to wL 
all the thi<!-! forii:» of thu n lUie arc t i^f.i, U t' <• r.ti ; or of a La'iu 
pi r.-« Lite of Pi lioji IU'.: l.v ohl wlio.-o <K.-cii le ho bi 1 bee '. an I a'»0 
of a work m Lnliii hcuiuieter rerae ^with a prol -Kuo in ei.c'"^) 

> (ba mintcilat of SL SwitU^ Tbo tatrntrj whidi ia s wnpoar eon-' 
I poiltloB, ia printed in tbo 5(b Mwulumor fbbQIon'a * Aote SfabeUwM 
' OrdinJe a Bi-DcdteH.' folio. Paris, 1W5. pp. 60S 021. Of the UM^ 
only tho intrudiietiiin haa bean printed (in tho same rolamo, pp. i,.-- 
<Jo5); but tho whole ii pro'crved in Several wanufi-ript co .ic-a. Tiit 
' verso, tboiiKh not of much merit, baa the rrputaiiou of Wing liie bo--t 
Lat'u poetry kiiDWU to hive bn-u produced in Hti.latid in that a-"e. 
i V» illiam of Mulm fbury, who c.ilU Wol-t-iu a CAUior of the clmrch uf 
\\ iachester. fiiyn tii.it be aLo lon pos- d an cseeo li' 7V,- u^.folworit 
ou the liainiuny of Tones; b.r. thu*. i'^ U'l Iolijct 1 :.'.vut. Bale tayt 
I he wrote a I.ilo of Kiu>; iahc^wuif, which is piol'.ibly a mietako. 

2. \Yi;Lm'AW. who W.13 nut n i:ionlc, became arch) 1 hop of York in 
lOOSt, holding along with tiiat dij;nity the biBhoptio of VVoi-^i^ater, i:s 

I ht>A alio hcaii duiw bf bia tara iaraiMiato pra Jo oaaso H , and died ia 
I J02S. Thei« la aUMt la ataBu^pl a Mttcr addraaacd by Ida ■ 
Ati^oSatuti to tha paopla of his province ,- and he ia auppoaad ky 
I Waalay, on pruhahlagroasd*. to ba the Lupiu Kptacopua to whom are 
I attributed certain termon* or boiniUva of this :*gR written in the aaat 
langUiige. Tbo moit rruisrUal le of these i> p:iuti- !, with a Lttia 
tran'latioii and note" by Wi'liiui) n!.-,(<:>b, iu tho • l>i>«ert,iti > I 'j i t." 
hiiiA' eonlainol iu ihi' tliiid ■.."•.nio of Hiiki-»'K ' T!ic5aurus,' fcli 
' 17' ''. pp. yi' ]"": aud tbtro i« «l!o a»i.;iiint'' edit, of tho '^■vn 

n.r;ter, piibliihn!, iu loli'i..it Oxforl, in ITf'I. TUl-ili a..- twopa-'. 
I letters in Aug] o ISaxou wrilteu iu the nitmo of U ulietaii, by oU" f,'ii,xh 
I onq is matter of dispato)of the two .Vlfric, with bulb of wham be 
appears to have been wall ac piaiuted : they aro st^ttcil to bate beta 
firik aamnnaad in Latiui and then, at Wulfttan's de-ire, to bava baia 
traaalataa into Baxon, thattbey mi.;ht b? moie generally uaefoL 

!!. \Vi i.sr.v.N. bisliop of Worcor'.fT, ia stated by bin birvraphir- 
^\'illia>i) of .Maltue burj, to have be n burn at leciituu iu \^'ar»;ck- 
shirr, to a fair eatato ; tho nnnio of hia father waa Ktbel>tan. th^t of 
hj-t niotler Wulfj;ivii. I'roiu tho it:;o he i' Bt.t<d to have n't.iiii«i tC 
hii lie.'ith, his b rth mu^t hnvo huppeueil in 1007 or 1003. lie livr*3 
bi-i e.iiic itiua in tiic no 11 1 ; ti - >oh ,ol of Kveaham. but waa a.'t^rwwil* 
rcmovcil to tiie moie Jiitinguishe J seminary of Pot<iTbomii:;h. Linviu.- 
nt tho usual aj;e been ordained a pre»hytor, he >on iifi' r bee imo j 
monk at Worcester, and gradually ro:e to be at l.iat pi i-ir of th^- 
inoiia.«tci7 them. In 1062 ha became bishop of Worcester on tht 
nombiatioa of Aldred, who. having been two yeara before rooianl 
from that aea to the araibuhoprio of Yoik. Iiad atu<m> tt^d at first, m 
bad for aometima been ottstomary, to retun both appomtmesata. bat 
WM at laat obHge^l to rcliuqui^ Worcester in co:i-i leration of only 
behig pemiittv<l to a.vtno Uia aoccessor. Ha cho:,e WuUtau, it i^ axit, 
conceiving that his mild ttiii[«fr »ii<i ►iuiplo character wauld pretmt 
hiui from oHeritig any resi-itinee to hii patron's appropriation of tin 
esta'.'^n and nggrejwiioDS uim.ii \.h-. rii;hb< of tho sec. But ^hi.^ tun*! 
out to Ix a Rreat nii»iakc. Wul«ta:i pruvid a very drag >-i of i lOuji, 
and. eipicially aft^^r th-i ooiuhig over of tho Norman i-.m iu>To;, tj 
whom ht! very j olitically pai i court, aud who t u gro^at fan. j to 
hiio, ho not only act Ablred at ooiupleto de&ance, but < vea oou,pt>'u<-ii 
hia aiMceaaor. Atabbiahop Tboaua. to naba natitatiou to the see sf 
IVereaatar of atiadry hind* or p^ouslafy doea of which it had bssa 
daapoUadby hi-i prudeceisors the ]irelatee of York. Ho tun M 
ftdly ruabtad the el.d n of the nrobbi*hop of York to a j miafl a tis a 
•farUiadjiaa«*oof Woroaitar, aud got Hut biahoprio doelatad by thi 
}da$ to bala tha proiflm of Oantarbinr. WnMu ooatiaaad iatta 
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Motc fuTour with Rufu» wliich Le had eDjoyed with his UOut; aad in 
tits bcRiPBiog of tlio new kiag^t rcigo, sUwh* wau^ toptond vetj 
Mrvieeabla in p.AUn.^ down an tiuHiirootiBn of fiw adlnntibiof Dnk* 
Kotwrt of Noriiinn 1y, tlefeudiDg hi* city of Worccafer agaiDRt u ■miT 
of the rt'bcU k<l by Roger ilo JI 'Ut;^:um(:rr. WuUtati alaioat rebuitt 
the eslbedrat of Worecstn- fmrn tlio fouiKlution ; nml lie died io that 
city, at the Bf^e of eighty •eerou, on Iho 19th of January 1095. 
Wulstnn is rot liuowu to hive written auytlii.-i;; ei'.l>er in Saxon or 
L l*.;.-!. tljo.;^;li \\ illia-ji of Malmcsbory (.t.iti a ih.a l.o was a reaily and 
etiVclive Bii aker in the former LingunEo; but in tl;c worl; fti'.it'eil 
' Aiicii'ut lii)tory, hriL-li li .ui i French, cicuiplifi 'il :\ i i c .1 u li - r : 
liou of the i^axon Clirwiiii.le,' 12mo, LoDdou, Ik'M, an attumi t i-. inaile 
to alinw that he tlie nuthor of ttio portioa of that vraeniUo 
rvcord extending froui 1034 .\.a. to tbd end ot' the rei^u of WlllLun 
tbo Omqpmc. Then m two mcousU of Wnirtu fa; WOliin of 
MalnMrboiy: one iahbwoik *Da Ocalia rontiScaiiii* tba otbtr * 
fepnto UTo. in thrro book*. wLieh is ]'ubli-hed ia tha aoeoad TtHuM 
M Whiurton'e 'AngUaSacnu' 

pVrijhfs Hi '/rapltUt /J> ifcfnmVa /u.'TJr i.r. vul. i.) 

WDHM.SKIi, "DA^JOllKRT-SlUISMl Nl). COUNT OF. a jltstin- 
guLtbcd Aii'liinn c<r,crn! -n.u born on t'.o of •■ ■ .ln'r IT-I, in 
Alsicc — tho li'riiiijiy v Ijitli Dow coimtifut- » tin'- I'l. ii' li 'k'iiart:aent4 
of t!io Upiicr aiid Lower lUiiac. Hu ((untiu iic«I lit* t:ii.it:»ry i i\refr 
in tiio Triucb cnicc, anj Laving fliftiiij 'i l" d l iiiisclf by liif c iDnn c 
i-i tho cntniiaii:tu of 1715 4(1 17, win r .i cd to the rauk nf captiiii ui 
tbo cavalry. His father baviDg ri'^olrcl ti> » itle in the Austrian 
ttateo, and becouie an Austrian subject in li5u, La^juburt leei^ued hi-t 
commission and aecoiDpenied bin. Such Mnigninta from tho CVinch 
Rhino proviaoet were at that timo (far from nnoommon : th* Ahalfan 
though French eubject*, were then onmixed Grrinana; indeed the 
ceutiiry which 1 M aiuce eUpse.l hsii only titri|<]>ed their dionetar of 
ite Qcrnian nationality, without giving thom a French one. 

I^g»bert-Si);i«mund Wurnttor was well recciveJ at Viiinna. M.-iria 
Thcrtica ccnfvireJ opou him t'l" ollii-o of gentlcir.an of th-3 b«J- 
chniubiT (KaiiilUffhcrr), au 1, l;o v.ilin il Im re, :i trii'>;i I'f b :«sara, 

v.bich ho cootinuod tocoi! mnuJ ;l.roii);i 'U'. tIiowlp,l« nf tlm Tliirty 
Years' War. AfUr Viv bu'.tk uf PnK ;u lie wns r. ! ^ ' ! . r ; after Ibit 
of LLnaa, Col'iDcl ; after tliat of liixhliir^hou, Major gcu ral ; ati'l after 
that of L-Li.nitz ho obt doe i the cross of the order of Maria Thirctn. 
Hia kind disjio^ition and goneroeitjf rendered hiin the idol of both 
tlw«ffia<naii.l udor lib omnmd. Tteo ia • story told of 
him iUiubmtivo of thtw ftnturao of lua ohanettr. Hoarini;, aftrr tho 
battle of Col li tz, that a bnve but poor lient>a'.nt of cavalry had loot 
hia borti« in the action, Wunnser sent him one of tlie beat in hla 
■table.% with a uwssa^ to thu eiP ct that, haviog sworn this hono 
fthould beloug to one of the bravcut mt-n in the army, tte begged hia 
oecoiitanco of it. In 17"^ Wunincr becime proi rietary coloucl of 
tho ngiracnt of liDfsars nln 'i snbgnjueotly boro liii naniu . ami, 
when tho nar broke out .^iiiu in 177S. lie «a« r.ii.-nl to the rack of 
Lieut. niitit-j;iTcr.ih At tbo liiad of :il'o ly nf IJ.iiOO uicn, ho broke 
into tiie Uiritcrj of fJlaiT, autl ou tbo 18th of Ji:.uaiy 1779, surpriited 
the rruaciaiu at Kubolavhwvrd and dafeotod thMPt tnUnf 1200 pri> 
soocn. Tho peocj of Totaohen amalad hia viotoriooa oaiear, and 
tho cellar of cotomaBdar ot tb« oailer of Blatia Theresa waa tho reward 
of his wiploita during that ahort campaign. 

In 1787 he waa appoiutad gcnsml comiiiander of thi proTinco of 
Galicia, and although the tubabitaiit'< weru fsireiutjly nvor>o to tho 
Aiiatrian yok<% ho eoutrivrd to iiiako luiunclf a per^nual favourite. 
The Km}>«ror Joseph bestowed upon him the ap[>oiiitmcnt of feld- 
seu^'-mei^tcr (master of tha ocdnanca whan tho anay waa ia tho 
ficl t). Wurmiar mm act tniliqrad in tba war aoalMt Tnrha 
iu I7S9. 

Tho poriod of Wnrnwer's career wliioh obt'iinod fur him a Europ iiu 
rojmt>iiou couitueucel iu liW. In febmary of that year ho wa* 
orderci to draw together an annjr in the Bieiagau. By the end of 
the month ho was in a cenditioB to ad*aoce. Ou the Srd of Mareh 
he antamd Uannhaim and Spile; and ettaeked the Kerfnard of 
CurlinOk who Rtieatad to Landaa. Wunnaer pursued him m ftr aa 
Landau, which bo aummoiv d, but without eflVct. Falling back upon 
the Rhino, Wurmscr joined tl;o I'rince of L'oudi5 at HyW- ; and having 
effected a junction with the l'ru ei»u army of ol«crv*tion under tbo 
Duke of l^ruoswiek, bo took up a posittou at Orrinershcim to sasist 
in coToriog the siegi? of Mayeiien. Aft^r tbo c%|iitiila';on of Mayeuce, 
Wuriust'r a^ai:: ( urbe ! fn: n-nd hi: curl's to i'.i" enviriiijy of L.ujiian; 
attacked the I 'lt of J<>i i.nuiii, and advivtice I to the bate uf the Vorgea. 
t)i) the l lth of tuti. jcr, in ciMii\rt. witli the Duke of Urooswick, he 
attack' <i and farced (he liucs of Weieseiiibnurg. \Vurmser jiuniuvd tlie 
Ftttoch into hia native province ; ocoupied Hagenau ; bombarded i'^urt 
Ijouii>, wbieb capitulated on thel4lhof Jiovember; took up a po«i- 
tion on the Sane; and paabed«ahiaontpoatate,Wantuiiau iu the 
vicinity of Straiabarg. The nlaeerriago of an attack by his n^bt on 
the bridge hampered Id-ii eonridcrably ; nnd the Proatiaua haTiog 
feilrd Ut take Landau, he iras I ft eu'ircly to hie own resoorcee. I 
Fiche;ni, who h.nl bren [daced at tho head of tho army of the Rhine | 
in October, and who fa.'vd judicioudy aJo;jtad a war of outi^ost*, sharp- I 
Bhoolcn", and endrica furj ris n well ndaptcd to the bnv.' but ia.v 
troojiB ui'd' T L:a couiiuaiid, wl ea opposed to steady olii dis hm-.l 
troope, hai«ssgd Iwa ioeesaaatlj. W luinaer waa obliged to retire | 



within the Uoea which ha had established on the Hotter during hi* 
ad f i DC ti Vhe Ihrfe ef FUaakmilarj daffn»dad by tho eleotor-palatiuo, 
waa Ihveod on the SSnd of Daon&ber, and Mtliing pieTonted tbo 
neaeh from ororwbelmlng Wurmrer. Hia men gave way la Bttw 
eonfuaiou at nil puiots, and he was only able to OoUeSI ibe wiiok Of 
Ids army on the right bank of the Rhino, ilafiag itteoaeded la the 
course of January 1794, in re-establisiiiiii^ bo iietiiing like OtgaalaatlOB 
among t.' rill, he basti^nc: ) to Vienna, wbera the emuenr 1^ atUMnna 
miirkn of Li4 este m B.'tn;ht to exprc?a hio ii i ' jilll lllit MTlinnaillll 
rever es Wrrc owiup; fol-.ly to ihf fitulta of other*. 

r.riiiilin liter \S'nri:j>ci' w-^.i again appuinle i to command the 
ariuy of tlio L'pper Kbiiie. An accident rcvtrU.'d to hin tho S' cret of 
the correspondenoo between the I'rince of Con ;o and Pi -he^-ru. That 
Auatria should have made no effort to turn that nr;;ociati> >u to account 
waaaataamiiiqgh la tha iiaial^ «f tho republican general that 
power eonld have RMe eonfldonoi^ and ia tho judgment the Prince 
of Condd still les*. Betides tho anxiety of Coadd and Piehcgra ta 
keep their intercourse a aocrct from the Austrian goTemnent waa of 
itself ^iiHpicioui; The conspirator tvaa allowed by Wunneer, the Arch> 
duke Charle", and the Cabinet of Vienna to take its oooiae, and it l<'d 
to nothiiiL; but its Trry natural termination in tho ruin of the s'"'""''! 
TV ho lind i::;rigiied with tlio enemica of his country to subv.Tt tho 
Kovercmcnt from which ho hold his cnmniission. Wunn»er dtfraleil 
the KreucU on the banks of tho Neckiir, on the 2Sth an I •20lU of 
October 1 79 J, and entered Mannheim ; the Citadel surrouitire l aftor a 
bouilMrdmcut which laated a few days. 

Ou the 1st of January 1T9<>, Wui maer received the grand croas of 
tha eidar of Maria TheraMi H^aWitiw did aofe «««— >— «^ tliat 
yawtni the month of Kay. QntbelSthof JoaoMrnrmtergitveimy 
before the attack of More.m and a^'andnnel FraukentbaL The 
Austrian cabinet, which hnd ndin luisued tho idea of aasuming the 
olfcnaira in Als-too and ou the Itbine, orlcrtd him to move thirty 
thousaud of the be^t troops in the army under his command without 
dehiy upon Iho north of Italy. An opponfiit fiiil of t'lo imr.etuo ity 
of youth and tho resources ot genius awaited tbi- i cia^cnarii.'.j lioro. 

On th-^ 20th of July Wurmser advance 1 to vnraa Mantua, lie 
drove in the French out[iosts on tho hipo di G.xida; but Uouajiarto, 
li^iv.ug abruptly broken up the Biei.'e of Mantua to precipitate himself 
on faU adverrary, met and beat him at Lonato ou the Srd of Augii.Nt, 
at Coatigtione on the 5 th, then at Roveidir, and on the 6tta al the 
gOISM of the Brrnta. Tho Austrian general far fiwB domiliM Bade 
an attampt upon Verona; but, repulsed by Qeoenl Kflnana^ ho 
retreated along ti.e Adigo with fiOOO foot and 15,000 cavalry ; and, 
aftsr evading two French diviiioua detached to watch hli motiooa, 
threw himself into Mantua. This pktoe was vii:orou4ly and akilfnlly 
defended by Wurtiia> r ; but the defeat of the troops under Alviozy, 
w.int of provisiuiis, and sickness amouK tlie ;r'irri-oi>, forci.il him to 
rurrcnder on tba 2nd of February 1797. D hmi ir; . v. tii :1 ,l 
cbiviUniu* s; irit wlrii b IIlarkl^l hi-* early ciiroer, ielL llm •. i '.. r-iii entire 
personal libert>, snyii g tli.ii du iL- peite.l Irn. jcurs, mi 1 li not with 
to uiake hiui the victim of the intriguers who would UoubUeiM av.iU 
themtelvea of bia absence to uudermine him at Vienna. Wurmser 
repaid the gencrouty of the French geucml in kind ; baviog detected 
a plat to pelaoB Bomparle, ha ant hiia imoa his gu inl. 

On WtunseKa return to Tkaaa) the enapcrur appointed hia 
ipvtmor of Hungary, with a salary of 1 1,000 ioriaa. lie did not 
however survivo to tuko ftosscsidon of bis gOfafament, dying at 
Vienna in the moutli uf June 1797. Ho was never married: bit 
(s'.Htes aad honoara were inherited by a nephew. 

WYATT, J AUKS, an an-hilcet, who occupies a ro -.■'piououa plice 
in the bi-tory of the art in tbii! e nnitry during the litter part of tho 
l.ith and tlic beginnini,- of tLi'i l;»;h eentnr}', win born iu 17-Ji.i. at 
lou toii Ciin.*tabiM in Stafl'.jidsbsie, wlicre bii f.\tlo r vi.ia liotti a fanner 
nud a dealer iu timber. At an eaily age Jauies Wyatt was introduced 
to Lord Bagut, who, being then about to set out for Italy an amhse- 
aador to the pope, took him with him, from which it is probable that 
hia lofdship waa atmdt by same symptoms of eitramrdioaiy tslan^ to 
take ehatse of a boy of foartecB ia order ta afford hia the opporto* 
nity of pursuing studiee whioh he could tb«o hardly have commeni-cd. 
Arrived at Rome, youn^ Wyatt apcnt tliree or four yeurs iu tbat city, 
examining nod uieaanririK thu principal monument' of nni ieiit ar hi- 
teetnre, but, it would seem, witliont iiubibiui; any t i^t<: for it.^ modern 
ones, sinci no traces of it are discoverablu in h i own v^orks. On 
iiuitlini; lioinc he proceeded to Vcuioe, where ho ^llll^n■d for two 
yearn innre un>'.er Vincentiiii, ait architect aud pa)nt«r, and tbeu 
returned t lOu^^lmid, after b inp aUient altogether about six yearo, 
thtit iis till about 176ti or 1707. Whether his early patron coutiourd 
to notice, or helped to puah him ia Ua p i ra f caa i ai ^ mare unable to 
8.Yy ; neither do we know with wham tha aelMma af tiia Ozford-atreet 
I'antheon originated, or whether Wyatt had aelually executed aoy> 
thing previously to being employed npon that haildiDg, which was 
liiiijhe 1 vud 0|>«ned io I77i ; but it at once stamped his celebrity, 
nud hii thenceforth became the ' foabioonble ' architect of the day. 
"The Winter Riiinlai-h of t'*ie raetrt-poHi," as Wat|i la cultn it, e.-titb- 
lished under t!iu niih|iii:e« of hi^h fanbion, and i>elf the f.mliion and 
tl e race nn n plm e uf ainuoement, was admire i of coiin-o by nil who 
; i •. j t I tuite or good breeding. U wim lULi d uji in a etjie of 
sjilecdour tUi than unprecedented in this country, and was eminently 
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attrRCiiro rr the ruort nnrt rcDiiezvoiui of the gay world ; ret bnw- far 
il ijiuritfl all tbe cncotuiuins I'ae-cJ iifvm it u worK of iiri'liitai tun-, 
it ia liow hanily prissi'.le to di'ciil''. Of tin' ori-'iiiLil stnict',;ri' ti tliiiii; 
now rotimiiiH . m-- |it the front tjw.irds i i\rord utrct-t. rclj\:ilt n'l ■■ lln- 
liro, and »'.ib»f<iueQtiy altered; iior, tUoucii it was e<>tevm(.-d a luaatcr- 
piooe, bM any i^ublieation of tlw ori^iuU deiigM praerved to ua ■& 
•utbentic memorial of Wyatt'a Paatbcoa. Then «iibt IndMd vlmra 
of Uw gfMt room, or 'raMwdi,' bat fhej u* aucfa that Terr little 
nnaac* it to puced upoa tlicm; ud tvm mn thej aaUifaiatoij 
io tlieftiB«lve«, tbej- fiurnhb very imp«rfect infiiCBMlMi; nor w moia 

to be obtaiutd frutu dcMfripllOD, OOtUug daMTfiSS tO ba 10 Called 

littviuR bion ^^Titt»u at tlie liiuc 

t;te;»tly aa it ytM adti:irc;l, the rantbcoti di 1 n ^t j roeure for Wyalt 
a fccond opiiortucity of di«tininiislin:: bi-ii ulf iu the tuctr'UKiH-i by 
any other builJiii:,' , f l olo, nthi:r l ublic or priT..tc. CouitiiiHi-inis 
poured in upon hiui. but a!l trom (jillViout purt* of tbo country, nud 
chiclly for private nt-idencc", ti t la ijority nf « iiich hardly iw[iirrd ti; 
th<i L'baracter of ninubiou?. Takca collectively, that daos of bix work* 
afionb atrooger eTi< ifuce of eitaMii* pnadaa liiaa of aiqpatlav telaiifei 
CoMidtnd iodiTidn .lly, thdroidiileetanl tnotit ia of « oagaUfo kind. 
A" houees they are cotamodioiu and not witlioat a otrrtain air of dig- 
nity ; bat when lookMi at, they «how themaelTes to be the works of 
•n nblo bnilder rather thau an architect, and exhibit far moro of 
dovcr mamierism and of uniformly re~pecta'4e medioerity than I 
of ntyle or artist-like treatment, they ! eitig nearly »][ variations of the ' 
».arao de^iL^n. Ji\iutB W yatt w.u ^ Uigic - ur two It^ii fiivo^oua thuu ' 
Ad.iui, y-t harJly more diffuitied; ijav. itlii li'.s it iiju--t ui know- 
Udged that ■^^ u are greatly indebted '.o l.ii:h of tht'iu, if not for Iht- 
ta-ste, for tbe eujierior accotnmodatiun aoil lie rt^tiutMiicut of cotiif rt 
wh cli they introducej into our douieitlo nrchit<xtuie. Wj i-r - 
Urcciaii atyle, admired io bi« own day for it* tiien aliuoet proTi rij:al 
♦aitnlicity ' mi ch a rtan ai a , now atriktanaaabitecaKtramuly jcjnDc j 
■nd nn, and not aa laarfcad hf aa daSefantln fbatartlaUeal »iin[>liuity ! 
which re>u1t« from unifortn finish thronu'lioitt, p< rf< ct harmony of i 
diw«ct<-r. and tinity of exj'rt s«ion. Thcr« ia tuoro of the pretty Ihin ' 
of the bi'.tutiful, of thu uv.it thiin of tba olegaut, of iho plain taan of 
the iitnpiv, iu hit aocAllLd Grnian Or Greoo-ltalian atylo; nor co'.iU 
'it in il;a|i* b.' 1 t tlcr .'.escribed tlmn aa a «ort of pcnloel commonplace, 
riijb.^lily h'' would hnvf doi e '.-.uio in hi- :ut h-.i 1 lie bc'.n ciiijiloycd 
on icwt r w rki*. for tho uiulti| li.- ty of bis ]>r if. a^i 'iial c Rs/euiPnts 
proven"! d bidi frk>Lu tx?to«;u_' uiiich study l U the iL'.-j c .■*-ivL' di-'-i;.:iui. 
It has bct'U recorded cf him a» mutter fur aduiiruliou that he wan iu , 
the habit of improTiatui; bii de^i^ni whilo tr.iTeliiu^ iu bi.'i carriage ] 
to tbe places tie wai about to be employed at; no wonder therefore i 
tbnt ao aialljV of them preamt such eamcueaa and pOTOltf <f Moao. Md I 
ao Wf llltla atndy, being appircntly littlo mora ttaa fblt baity I 
•kotebos, with hardly any revising. | 

Aecoatomcd to thia speoioua commonplace and indolent frrlillty, 
he could I" ikK i'ly rue above it oo occusiotis which eitlkcr demanded 
or atlorded o| portunity for aoUieving loaiethlng really noble. His 
de^igu lor 1 lounine Colli ge, t'liiubri'Igo, where however he was uot 
eventually cm( lDjed, was aniniadv. rtod iii>on in a lftt<r froui .^Ir. T. 
lIofKs to tbo nrchitect himeelf, a* Xxiog altogether unworthy of tho 
otiMn nu. Neither did Cbiswick ins; im \Vyatt with auy kindred 
fdtUiig. for though the wiug8 wldch ho mMed to the house rendered 
it iiiore commodious as a residence, they f»dly mnadila otif^nl 
graco aa a finished gem of Pallndian architecture. 

About the timo of Jmmo Kaiex'a death (178f), tba only ardtUoot 
of tba poriod who had shown any knowlodgo of Gotblo anbUMtoM 
in regntd to its det.MIx, if not its principle*, Wyatt b«ipatt to turn hb 
attention to that stylo, which be studied in the anginal exampleOi 
There wa< i idecd then hur.lly any other conrtu to be pursued, for 
there were uo publiciiV.ons. n ;!t pr s-nt, to iLitiate the student into 
it, and facihtite his progrt^'S i.y < ih.( it:iiR B|ieci:::on'! of it in all its 
ui.milold varieties. AVhat architfLta of tho priM ut d;iy find ileline vted 
and mcosureil for thcni on l apcr, end alwiiy» re-.dy for ref. r.;iice, 
Wyutt had to draw arid luoBnuro for himielf : it it tht-rcfure hi..hly to 
his credit that under such circumttauces, and aiuidst tu many other 
nvneatioaa, bn gained tho insight intn it whieh ha did ; and that he 
attained to eorrcotnoia in biadMlBila and individual feature*, thuueh 
not to a c!. «r l ercepMoB of tba spirit and tme diaiMttr of tho atyte. 
W ry •..:ieatai:c> ,\aucv is t hofa fi ira to be laade for bin, and it ii aoBiaely 
fair, poor .in his dcsi^nia are, to osU lum, aa odo wl^o ia m™— » dia> 
tinguii^hed by hi* kiiowMga of that atylo bao dooa^ *■ Jaam Wyitt of 

execrable rm-mory," 

Ilia tir-'. <■. ly iu tli .t ttylo wa! Jfr. 1 -aiTi tt's at e neiir Cunb :r- 
bury (ITMi), :iud it. wm for r!ie .in-hit-- i.t o-h liaj.py a liit in iUl war as 
the I'antbi-Mii ba 1 l i-. ii. I it.jU. d by llora-'a" Walpole, it served to 
briug^ thencfforwani iuto vo^ue lor uiudeni rcs-idfiices a style of 
Ckitltie comparatively admired at tbn time, but v\hat would now bo 
Imnod 'mongrel,' tolcnibly cornet in ijarticular feature t and details 
—amntboae however too ocdesiaatloBl, ill annliad»ondpottogotbar 
wltbent regard t« propriety of ehanotor. nvm tbik limo wntt 
became "the ru«torcr of our ancient arcbite::ture,'' KOd hoooitiud/ 
stood eiugly witbmtt rival or cjiial. Howover little Bnit oritlclam 
ti.i.y now hwivri u, -.-..y of liii ST, In tions of that c!vs, we are ecr- 
" '1 il . n .' iinli b'.-d t J iiini for tlie pnieticul revival of 
Uuihiu, aUhuugh w ) uuw perceive that ho did net adoiit tb« beat ^ 



course. In tho way of makini? nltcmtion* and ' inijircfir.enU " in th« 
oMrr eiliru-ri in that style, ho w.in eit^'ni-ividy «ui|.ln)e-d at -ouis 
of till- co'.!-.''S at Oxford and at tho oatlKdrals of Salisbury auJ 
hi: Id; i ut ).!'> Works at tbcao plao-s have ainco bcoo con.idered 
ra'.hcr -dostructioua' than ' rustoraiions,' and ovan nt tbe timo o«co> 
eionod very atro^ raBMMtiwaea. Ia thai vbmdld canrieok FonthiU 
Abbey, areotod fbr Mr. Bedtfofd, andnawdbnaallad, (bam wu man 
of magni6eenea Uwn propriety of vhiiracter : inrtead of being palatial 
the edifice was modelled exttmally after a chareb, aad even as sadl 
by no moans hapjiily in its geuund form and praporUons. While en- 
gaged ui>on it he sncceodcil Sir W. Chafflbeta, In 1T9C, as surv. yor- 
general, which led to hi; beinfr employed at Woolwich and th-j Home 
of I<ords, and by QeorRO 111. at W ndaor Costly ;iu 1 nt Knw. whtrrf he 
began to erect for the kr.ig a cis.cilattd p.-diico, rrv. r compl tt-d, nud 
since liiippily i.-nlii'fly deuioliitioil. In I ■■12. on \\ r'.t's rrtinni: ; ram 
th.; olVx.- of rr«:di 111 of the llojal Academy, W'ynlt Iccanie sue- 
co'Hor, to tloi ))') small di«<ati?faction of tt-at body. He was how- 
ever not very lung seate^l there^ for tho foUawiug year Wcat was 



Aftar tidib aeaimly any poitieiilHabnvo baan raoordad of IiialU^ 

although imtfirt'i** me n fell profmiotuJ biography of hloi msj 
poosibly bo in odalanee. He bimwlf baa left none by puldiiibiag 
any of his numerous dofigttt, tabrraby aotheotie mamorials wouhl hare 
been preserved to us of the Pantlivon and tOBO Oilier works uf uu. 

Of KoMthill we have illustrations in tw» vvtnks, tho one by Brit'on, 
the other and moro complete one l y Uutt r ; yu". both toL'othordo 
not sfTird sati^fictory an-hi'ectural infoi ui;it,on. \\>att died Spp- 
t.-'uil"'r otb, 1M:;, in con-iei|ULUoe of Ltinj; ovi rturii'-d in a carri.^e 
whilo tnivilllni; from ii.itU t-j London, lie b-ft a widow, who pui- 
V vo l b ill til! Jiitniary 27tli 1817, and four sous, one of whom, Ifcn- 
janiiu, vrua tlio architcet uf Drury Laue Theatre. We Mabjuin a list, 
which, though aeaalf and i■pa^M^ mf ba foiiad oaataoiientan te 
as it goes, notwltiMtandbig that aarcral dataareqnlra to boanppliad: 
I77U-2. I'a itheon, Oxford Ktnct, London (bunt down, January I4tk 
17D2). 1 77*. iJoric tiat" w ay, CanU^rbury Court, Christchurcb, Oxford. 

I.ee, iu Kent. ITSti. Ob«crvatory, Oxfori). 178S. IJbrury, 
Orif I (.'oil. po, Oxford : Ionia 17S». Sali.-bury Cathedral : altera'inua. 
17SB. IJalltol ColleKO, Oxford : alterations. 17'.'5. FontbiU AbV-cy. 
begun. 179t5. Military Academy, Wo liTic: : c:iat. U i^r L 17l'7. 
Pesipos for altemtioDs at Magdalen College, Oxford. Ib JU. A\'indscir 
( iMtlo : nllcratiuu*. ] S 0. House of Lords. IS'll. l>I^i^•D(l for 
i>o»iiuig Collrjje, Cambridge. Castle Coote, Ireland : Uiecian. Cuhio- 
bury. A!<hrid|;t\ Gothic Palaee at ICew, now d liiotinhed. Maa«» 
ieum at Cobbam, Kent. Maaiuleum at Biooklodiy, Liucoiniiiire. 

*WrA.TT, MAXTBEVr OIOBY, onbileot and wriwr oa ' 
ttffo art, was bora at Rowdi^ near Dofisei, Wilts, in 18S0, tbe aoa 
of Hattliew Wyatt, Esq., late police m«gi<trale of Lambeth-streot 
Police Court Ue was «luaatod at Devise* until he was sixteen yeara 
old, whtn he entered tho oilice of hia iHrutlKr Mr. Thotnaa Henry 
Wyatt, the architect, and commenced tbe study of his prof«»«toi]. 
Within a year he paino 1 a priic (,'iven for tho b>'"t r»^ay on "Grrcian 
IXiric' pivon by tho .Vrtbittilur.d .Society, lu l>o7 ho Wtata- ,i 
student at the Royal Ac.idcmy. I:i Lrl t be wc::'. iibica'i, and ittudLz^d 
hartl for rather more than t .»o yiars, bnugiug huiiio with him on his 
return nearly a thout-aud Jr.iwiiii;a from tbo princip.-il monuments of 
architecture and decoration in France, Italy, Sicily, and Germany. 
The must elaborate of these were a scries of 'Speeimcns of the 
Qcoawtrioal Mosaics of tbe Middlo Am' «bbih wans pnUMod im fi» 
rfmilo in 1818, accompanied iritb a •Hlilorknl NoUoa of tbo ArV 
fowidfd upon papers read by tbe antbor bofon the Iloyal Institute m 
Briti.-.!) Architects, tbe ArebteologiosI Instttnta, and the .Society of 
Arts. Through his eooneetioo with the ta-^t-namcl body, Mr. Wyatt 
became intereated in the praotieal improvemeut of maaufacturo*, sod 
v;m nt vsriuus times to communicate to tbe society the follonui^ 
pjp< II iu addition to one ou mosaics : — 'On euamels and euamcUiug 
•On iijut.il V .rk >.'encrally ;' '(In the Piiri* Kxi>o«ition of Hia.' 
and 'An Attempt to duline tho rnucip'-a which ahouKl (l.tiruiiue 
form in the Dccurativo Alts.' Tbe laal'mrnLiuued formed one of tha 
aeriea pn^Moid bjMoao Albut "Ob tho Bandta of tboBsUfaitiaa 
of IbSl."' 

For two yawn aJlarbb ntarafton nhaond, Hr. Wyatt ««• 
oecu|Ml In tlm fntervaia of bis profiHsional angsgementa fai wnUaf 

for the ptvns generally. In ISIS he re aming^ and decorated the 
Adelphi Theatre. In Ifi'J ho went doAU to ilirmiugbam for tbe 
'Journal of Uesi^u' to study the Kxhibitiou of Manufactures held at 
Biiigley Houie, the immediate precursor of the Great Kxhibitiou. He 
was iniuicdiately afterwards desp^lv htti ti r.iriB by the coum il of th. 
Socitty ; f Art* to examine and rt-iKut upon the 1-ii.o-iti n li-l.i tij.r - 
in that yii.ir, he alxo undertook tu iJi i j aro ri porta of it for variolic 
journ iIh and pi i io licJiln. Mr. \\ y.ilt wiut with Mr. Cole [('oLr, 
HttiiiiJ to I'sria, where they Were joined by Mr. Fi-ancia Kullcr, who, 
with Mr. John ijcott Kttssell, had been io communication with Pirinoe 
Albert with rcapect to a oorNauonding exbibition in Kogland. Uo 
Onla aad Fbller returned to Bnglaad to atari tho ' 
talisU, ftc, learicg Mr. Wyatt Io oomniala tho 
elaborate r<>{<^irt on Fi oneb oxporianoa in Uio matter. 

(>u hu return to London Mr. Wyatt war nomiustod as secretary, 
and Mcascsi VuUer and Colon oomntimiioBan bf Priaco A^Omt, to 
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tin tbo vl«w« of maoufactaran and otbon with r««pect to • 
great national axliibition ; and on tbat errand tlioy vi»it«>l and can- 
Ta«Md tbo principal Beats of manufacturo in tbc Iciogdora, bolding 
public mcetin^i in many, and qatLcricp goo l a sTiraiici'!?! nf supporL 
Tbo rmults of tl.jir •,, jik tbty carried to Ijkluniril, iiiid nteivod 
authority to comnT u." lie ent<3r[(ri9e. la the ard-.;vut laborira which 
preceded the appijiutnn ut of Iho Uoyal ('omiuUdioa Mr. Wyutt tonk 
aa actira part, uod whrn tliat issued lie wo^ furmaUj' confirmed in tbe 
oflioa of secretary to tbe executive committee, in which cafMi^ Im 
oontinued t« act until the building coniiuitteo demanded lii* tiulilillfa 
■HwUsOb Hit pnCMdoml kaowlodge wat found emineatto onStl to 
tlw eoBHntMloMr% md b» wm enployed to •uperintand tlw 9oA», 
make dl tho neoaHary oontncta, rcsulate accounts, Ac. Work amount- 
ing in eoct to npwanla of 60.000/. directed hj him aa arobitoct, 
under the laperriBion of Sir William Ciit itt. On the completion of tlie 
unlert.-duDg Mr. Wyatt had tbo lion our of ri'ceiving from Pririoo 
Albert hU privatL- fold m^dal, with n letter fo-ntticuding la's servicM 
from the bcgiiiuiuR; bo also received a bomi« o( lOufif. in adJition to 
his fahry fr'-m the lloynl CoramiE.«i'Micn!. Fur tlie (^iitalo^jue of tirn 
liih;iiiti'->n Mr. Wyatt nr^to a popular accmmt of th>t cmi^ti'UCtion of 
tbo building, and for tbe Icatituto of Civil U;;^;int>cr» (of which ho ia 
an Associate) a more elaborate account, fur which bo was tewardad 
with their Telford medal. In 1850 be formed the acquaintance of 
Mr, Bnund, who entmatMl luia iriUi tha duly ot MB pwa ti m wttb 
Um in diaigning the b«w atatioa of tlM OvMt WiwttrB IWlww at 
Atddingtan, the waiting-raom for her majesty at Windtor, and Tanous 
other worlcF. 

On the opening of the Qreat Exhibition Mr. Wyatt undertook, at 
tbo reqneet of Meur*. Day and Son, an important work u;-on its cnn- 
tents. This work 'The Indtjilri.il Art* of the xixth century,' in 2 
Tola, folio, with ICO pl;it»!.t in t:hro;iuiliihography, iuvolvod uo nicnn 
atnount of labour. Whil« i*nrryini; it on huwever, ho fauD<l limL> to 
b; i:; .' v> a clnf« tuiothfT work, tli.- i : ,|i T.iLtoii of which bad ! L.?n . . i- ,- 
uji u;ed tuany y^ars pri-viomily, auJ for which, while abroad, ho bad 
mnde many drawings and citi-u>iv« eollsetions: ' Metal Wolkaod its 
Artiatie dmignt,' in 1 vol. folio, with SO coloured pktei. Be alao 
dtiigBad ft iMiBdiiil windov in aWMd dMi^ asMlid to tha wntBOfj 
or WllUua HnddMna byhisiridvwin ttwmimnr of IttS. About 
tbo ntmo time he became aetivvlj intereated In tha Chyitel Palace 
Company. With Sir Joseph Paxton and Mr. Owan JoBM Im went 
into the seroral qucetions connected with the dotigns, amngetii^nr, 
&c., of the present structure, ai well aa the objects by which it «l«jul ) 
bo mad* interpBtiof; and inBtnictive. In Anguat 1852 he started ou a 
tour with Mr. Owon Jonts to coll-ct works of art from the principal 
mu'cuma, Ac-, of Kurop •, an 1 ba.'ked by a credit of SO.UOH'- and 
Foreign OfBoe crcdcntiuK ikkI with unexpecti i hiii:j:;->=i Ou his 
return, after four mouth*' inctsiiiint labour, he started through Knglaod 
to oolUot casts of ni«di«>*al sculpture, &e. With Mr. Jones he then 
act to work on tha Flna Art Courta and urraagoDaents of tbo Crystal 
Phlaei^ wUeh wtra aaiBeiaBtly eompletad for tha opening to take 
plaM on ttM 3rd of Jooa 18M. Tha principal worlcs faUing ezclu- 
•dTiely nnder Mr. Wjalt'a CWtrol were the Q icen'a Sirem, tha 
Pompeian Hou»o, tha Coort of Christian Monunicnt't, and tbe Byxan- 
tine, Medi.Tval, Henais'ance, and Italian Court". To the l.-\tt»r four 
be prt'p iroil, in d operation with Mr. J. R Warin:^, a veri' a of liand- 
Ixjoic". For MiMra. Day and Son he alao i r jiluj-.'d a work in 4to, 
'The (Iryntal I'.ilaco and Park.' 

In the fame ye<u- he re -tived her Majc«ty'« commaiidg to de*i^ a 
memorial to the lato Mr. Neold..-\nd to rc«tnr« the cbanctl of North 
MaritOQ Churoli, Uucks. In hr. toolt chargo of tbe dcpartmrnt of 
Eai^ ataload ghH at tlie P.iru Univanal KsidbWou for tbe Board 
of Tnda; and waa amploycd by tbo Eaat India Oompany to d«»i,:n 
and auperintHud the arrangements of their display. On the opeolug 
of tha BxpoKition he was appointed (iu conjunction with ttie Duke of 
Hamilton) juror for class 24 (furniture and drcorntion). The duties 
of the office having been diacharged, he wai desir<?d to report upon 
the departmi-nt by the Kn!;U«h goTemrncnt. The report, w:;i h was a 
souipwbat <if!;>ilud one, wa" subsequontly puij'.ishnl by th'j 1'.^ :r l 1 
Tri io. \l tl;c close of tbc Kih!h;t:on Mr. Wyatt \va< nomiuaU-ii a 
chovalicr of the Legion of II ur. j'ir r " acrvicea rendered to induatry 
and the art.i.' Iu the latter p.\rt of tbe year, with his brother Mr. 
Thomas Henry Wyatt, be competed for tbe premiums oflered to all 
tha world by the War DepartmeDt for tbe bMt designs for barracks, 
and wna fortonato fnomh to obtain tbo Ant pmBivai for cavalry. 
Abont tbe ■aow tinM Iw wnta an hialorieal 'Bkaaj on twry carriog,' 
which waa published with photographic illnstnttions by the Arundel 
Society, for whom be .-Usa got up an exhibition, and deli? ered a lecture 
nt the Cryntal rataoo (aubeaqiMntb pabliibad) on tha worita of Qiotto 
at I'udua. &0. FtetnaaaaamaHMiiHoloeMHiiiaBenff nanber 

of tbo Rori'-ty, 

Shortly after bii return from Paris, Mr. Wyatt was applied to by 
Ihn Ka»t Iri'iia Company to co-operate with their rt^larly appointeel 
irehitt'Ct in pr.^ti.irini; llc>li^'^!5 fur additional accommo'iatiou to be pro- 
»iiird for their iini«cuui at tbo India liouBe; and on the sud'lcn 
denn«l of that contleman in Mr. Wyatt waa appointed to tbo 

office ho had held. For the Conipany, since tbat daia, he has executed 
Inthk ooBBtiyaiingrwoilnof aoonaanUo layoitoaMh including in 

analtaiy boapital 



for 100; extensive drainage works, a church, a larfa drtll ihed, fto., 

and aeroral elaborate aurvcys. Kor India he has co-operated with 
the late Mr. Kendel in the design of aaverol great bri>!gc(!, vis. the 
Hsone, Kcul, and the Unllubur, while for th<i EiL-it Imlia ( o^iipiiny be 
baa deaigueil an irOQ church with »00 sif.ingi fur lUkrii;oo::, and a 
Cnieral post-ofliee and cloctrio telegritsh i-taliou of Urge exteiit for 
C.ilenux 

Iu the summer of IbM .Mr. Wyatt won invited to Uccomo honorary 
iSpralai7 to the Uoyal Institute of llritith Architects, to wKieii lio 
had at different times made TSrioua communications, aud «f which, a» 
wUm Of tha Boml Sociatr «f Ant^aaria8, ba was a Vallow. In 
tto autumn of 18M ba wrote two anaya on 'ItanaiHaaM' and on 
' Italian Ornament,' for Mr. Owen Jonea'a magnificant work, 'Vho 
Qrammnr of Ornament.' Ho is now prepariog a eottttfbutiou en 
'Metallic Art' Ut Mr. Wariti,j'* ii-jportant publication on tfaaStauaha^ 
ter Exhibition. Mr. Wy.itl w.-.< rvu exhibitor of drawinga in watei^ 
colonr' at tho Univeryal K.\liil.itini)n both of London and I*an«, gaining 
at the former a pti/a uuil d with e rumen. iation for ''goetd taato in 
(lofifins R.' erally,' an I at the latter a fir t oloss medAL We hare 
pivon .1 bilii ir.c ;!ie!.t of Mr. Wyitt'"! many important labours: but 
they sp^Jc so amply for themnelTcs tliat any commendation of them 
would be not mcnly suparfluoua but misplaced. 

\rS'ATT, UlCUAiU) an eminent sculptor, wa* bom in Oxford, 
•trasl^ London, on tha M of Uay 1795. Hanug ohaatn sculptaro ao 
bis profeuion, ba waa placed as a pupil with Chariaa Rossi, ILA. ; and 
about the same time ho «iitered the Uoyal Ac-^dcmy aa a atndanti. 
During the seven y I. irs ivhieh ho served witii Kuxiti, he twioa eairiad 
efl" lilt ilaU at the Hoysl Academy, lie afterward* worked for a short 
tirno ill tha atelier of Boaio at I'-iris, and he completed hi\ profe->ional 
cdnc-.tion under Gmova, wliuse ncrpiaintsnce bo had forwetl in 
I/un.i<iu, uivl wlio kiiidiy inviU.i h;ni to 1 Come, and otTered him bis 
a lvico aud assiBtanco iu the pruAccuiiun of his Ktudieg. Intlii^ atelier 
f i ' lr.ova, he bad Qibasn for a fellow student, aud tlie fi ieu.In ip l.ero 
furmod between the youug studruta, who were ultimately to rank 
together aa tho Srat Knglish sculptors in liome, reu^ained unbroken 
through Hib. With Canora Wyatt likewise retained the warmest 
friendship, till tha death of tha great Itoliaa UMeter. Wyatt went to 
Itome in 1821, and l:a mado fbot city bis pennntMnt abode, only on«0 
making a brief viait to bis native oouutiy in 1811. Be died suddenly 
at Home on the 89tb of Hay 1850: 

Wyatt was a niMi of singularly gentle unassuming tamper, and quiat 
rrtinug habits. His whole life waa speut in tlie diligent proeecutioB 
of id* profe.H-^inn at w!ii, h ho hboured eften from dawn till near 
niiiluight. The notnber of hii worka ii very great, olid tli' y are of a 
very uniuual oris r of merit. Ho wa--i grt'att^st in p<H (io and classic 
sut jac ta. in which he displayed a fertility au 1 pnieo of invention, a 
singular rlegauco of thought, oad a degree of Cni»h beyond moat of his 
contampotanaL Ha waa undoubtedly ouo of tho pur>st and most 
refined of onr poatle acalptcm Bis hgurcs, aad esprciaUy his faiuala 
figures, are beautifully modelled, alwaya poaed with grace and anion- 
tiua, aud always prt soot pleasing forma wm whatever side they ai« 
viewed. Ill* drapi-rics too are invariably well cast, and ho expresses 
testurci tnily, yet without breach of 6euipturf^■<lue propriety. Aa 
examples of hi« *tyle may bo uientione<l hii statues of 'Al^ynph 
Bnti-rin;; tho lUtli ' — one of the most beautiful of hia many vcraions of 
which, was th.it executed for Lord Charles Towushend; 'Nvmph 
Icavuii,' tho Bath;' • Shepherdeaa with a Kid;' 'Suopheni i i ,' 
'Ulycora; 'Musidore;' 'ISacchiis;' and ' I'eoelopc,'— an exiini<iiio 
statuo executed for her Majekty ; ai.^l bin admirable groups of tin? 
' N^mpb Kttcharis and Cupid ■ Ido and Itocchus;' ' Nymph of Diana 
tokiag n thorn ftoD n mybound'o foot;' and 'A Hnnlnsa with a 



Leveret and Qrsyhomtd'— his hit wotfc. Ha aho produeed many 
exoellt^nt portrait bast% aooMrdbvi, and monumsntal aoolpture. At 



tbe Ui'c.-it Kxbibition of 1951,aweial of his works were exhibited, 

and the medal for fculpture was awarded to him, though dead. Mr. 
Wyatt was not a meiiiU'r of tbo Hoyal Academy, a bye law of tbat 
inatitutiou retidrrliig arti^ti ineli;.'iblc uuless icaidaot in England. 
V:i-'t^ lrv!i> «evrr,il of ^\■_v^ltl■B woi«- — including moat of tfaOM 
a^xive— ar" iu the Crv«t:u I'.ilace at .Sy l, uhani. 

WV.\TT, SIK TH'iMA.S cJillot 'the Elder,' to dislhi-i^i-h him 
from his sou, tbe tubj < t of tho next article, wa^ boni at AUmgton 
Caatle in Kent, iu tbe year l.'.oj. Uia father, Sir Henry Wyatt, tho 
reprcaentative of a family of lomo conseauence, originally (twa York> 

abW>inM>'**''>***b*(^t*>*d^'""('l<iv Ibrtuna^atloehinghtaf 
self to the liilng ftvtonaa of Mehmomd, afmrwardi Tlauiy TU. Ha waa 

imprisoned in the Tower, in tbo last yean< of Hichtird III., and treated 
with great severity. Imme liately aft^r tbe battle of BMworth, he was 
liberated, and mnat have been early placed by Henry in sittutioos oC 
emolument, for in 1403 he waa able to purebate the castle of AllingtOB. 
Ho waa one of the executors of Henry's will, iind appearn to have 
enjoyed aa much f.ivourfroni tlieson a.'* from thi' futljer. He obtaiueil 
a grant of part of the estates of Knipiioii, th ; hrAt that were forfeited 
to tbe crown in the reitn of Henry Vlll. Hesurvivcd till K'oS. 

Nothing is known of the teaor of Thomas Wyatt's life previous lo 
liis being ontaiad of St. John's College, Cambridge, in ISl.'i, when ho 
was tweltoyaaiaold. Ue took Itis bachelor's degree in 151 and uro- 
cceded to hia HiBtar'a dlOOO In 1620. The next incident in hii 
tbe kaowladga «f iridA Mt bow preserved, is his participation !»• 
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inMDiiiceQt fc»t of arnia performed befert th« king »t Orwnwieh, tt | 
ChhiiiDoa, IMS. fit ww tlim am «f «te fntiMMa of tha king* 
bcdduabm Re mt mniad hy thb tittt to EUbImUii dwightar of ; 
BMok. Lord CobhMD. Tba year of biti marriag* U not known, but 
kto MmX ton TfaoiBM was bora either ia 1 Alii or 1523. A Iocr | 
lutervil of n<^ven yp»-B. ontirely haiien of event*. iiijce'<«ilR. In IS^'i 
ho one i)f Anne Holeyn'a train when ihe wout fnna Uorcr to | 
(^lin a Khort time before her njarnage ; and in July l.'.''3, we find 
him t fficiiiting for hi* father an ew^rcr :it her coronntiun. 

This OKu^re amy of inoiJenta luenaiy iu(licat«« that Wyalt waa a 
youn,' goutU'raaii who h.nl be^n well educated; early ■' wttled in 
life" by marrlngc; and introduced at court under iho attapicea of a 
father who liad influence enough to obUiii for hini ftppointmenta | 
auited to hia age. Ho luul idreedy obtained aome lopoMion •• • poet, I 
flor Lvln^ia eocM lAlia iiimn addMiied to him frum Piu-iii, eum- 
pllnmta Um on Ma aeimpcMitieaK In pmon he was atrotij^, but 
elegant; with flne fvaturen, a penetrating eye, and a mouth of nia^^'ular 
■weetiMca. Ho w«« dexU.roua iu the u^e of arms; be »uiig, plavoJ 
well on the lute, and ho ipoke FNneb, Italian, and SptaMi with 
Uuency. 1 1 tx rcuditteM al vrparta* i« n oonitank tbuM tt kk eonteai- 
porary cuUnrixt*. 

'i'horci* iiiucli iiiir|,li3xity in the a'-coiinta of tho il.-vng. r in which ho 
iiaaiuvoWi'd on accouhC of Anne l>i>l«yD. So contraJictoiT urc tho 
itatt'ii.cnta, that it ii iuifosaiblo to decide nt what time ho wo* 
plaoed iu peril, aud whether aa friend or li»a of tlint lady. Fuller'* 
••Sir TboDUM Wyatt ML at I bavo li. an), into King Uani^'a diefa*onr 
about the Iwnlima of Abdo Bolern. till by hie indaatiy,uinoeinca, aod 



High StOMid of Oa kiB|fa mat 
he recelfad additidital muaUo 



diicrotion ha aitrieitted himnrif — adu^ita of either intcrprctatioa. 
Jud^Dg hf HoBty'a chancier, it avo:uft mora probable that Wyatt 
fi'tl iuto temporary di.-<^'rao« from having ahown hia av«rAion to the 
match, than frum h'u hating been auspeoted of too much intioaacy 
with the la iy. Atine I!fi!tyn, it may be observed, was executed in 
May i.'iii); on tlii-lsih of March of tl;:it > ear Wyatt waa duble l a 
kuiglit by tho l^itii;; aiiii in 1.'j-;7 ho -^a-i witii the kini^'a eauction 
Dominated hieh n'l.riitl f.. r Kc-ii'. ut a pe-i i il of coiisiilerable caiiRti-. 

Tho romaimuK I'-n t of W.\:itt'» l;fi? wiw pa-i^iid in tho toils of diplo- 
macy and Mixict:ei of court intrignc. Iu April IS37, ho wm appointed 
to luoccad Pate as Uenry'a niioiator at too Spaoiab oourU Ho 
nained at Madcld tiU tho heginim of ISU. In Kay ha im aeak 
haektoBpoin (Bounarbalmt jMMdiiaoHmlHloD with niB); in Juno 
be followed th<! tmparOT Cuaiiia V.to Mtwao hi< expedition to meet 
the Tope .ind I'>an>-i« I.; Ill Jv\f\>» Wl* wttb Charles at Barcelona, 
lu Aprd IJI-'K, ho vtaM rec-jill <l, but Wita detained in Spain ti;l .June. 
Tho principal lervice he inMl irnitd for hia kin^; <lurin3 Lu Si.iuisU 
nii^aion ■mukf t'i iiiig liim iuf.irii cd of tht' intrii^m s of tUo court. Tho 
ioditTiri'iil ini'iitioLi that drJiniil I'ulo exp'Tituct'd nt tlio !:an'li of 
t'hiirlca V. at Ihid time woa attributed to the dextorou:> Uian.i;.;cment 
i.f W} att. He h.'id urgently aollcitcd to be recalled for nearly a ytar 
iMfore be could obtain hii wish. Uia doaure to return to England waa 
exoitcdin part bj tha aawilTal looking after his family oeaocra^ 
Mh fiUhar havlnf 4M ahoat fnia time; and in part by tha UKmtStf 
of bainC at hnod to meet thn charge* brought a::atnst nim bj BaODCr. 
Tbm diataate he I'Utertaioed for Sfain ivait probably occanonad in a 
great iKCMure by Uie anxioun atato of hia mind. All hia verses written 
nt this time arc in a tUajiOiiding tone. When not engaged in buninras 
he cii plojcd hiDKi If iu I urrfspunding with hia cm, or in auperinteud- 
ing tho cducatiun <A' a ymmg jierauu of the uamo of liaker, recom- 
nil nilinl to lorii by Wriothealyi or in oompoaiug Tern*, lie mixed 
litilv IU i.ia prfaai^ aaaaaiBtaa wan the anhaaiadan of 

Venice Mid I'yii.iia. 
He waa not alt' At . ; i<> remain laafraamployed. Towaida tha daaa 

of 1630 the eni| wci: began faia jaumey tlmugh Fnnoe into tba 
Valhcrlanda, and in Kovember Wyatt waa appointed ambasaadur- 
mtiaordiiutry to the iinptri.Al court, with inetrveoMia to join Cbarlea 
on hia road through Frnnci*. Wyatt joini-d the emperor atBlofa, on 
the lltli of I>*c«n>brr, acoouipanicd biiu to Pttria. and left tliat eity on 
the fame day with Lini i7th Jaounry), procifjiling direct to Bniaai'la, 
there to nwnit !ii< uirivid, Ito fuiitiinn d iu ulicuiiance ou tlio court 
i t J'rueja ]h M.d Itlieo", till iil"int tin- laidiiie of M:»y, "h«n he retumt-d 
to KiiijI iik). Wyatt had XLaloiRiy (ecundwl Cromwell in promoting 
tlie maiih bctwern Ilrnry and Aont^ uf Clurea. During hia revidouco 
in the Natherhuida be comistently advocated the policy of anpportiog 
tho duke of Cleree and tbe Prot«*taat princea of the empire. By thit 
eonnahanBaavatcrtotbaiMllBatioiiaof tho kin^ and, in commou 
with CMawalf, bM fttTonr wtth bim. 

Wyatt lind grown avrn^ to bu.tineia, havi: g been dLiguiited with 
the fuUeliooil of the atateatutn with whom he h.'^d to deal ; but 
priidi nc*^ had alfo a slinio in hia retolution to retire from t i^ '1i;ilo- 
w i(i • career. ll<' w ih aw.ire that CrouiwoU's enomica were p i i-icg 'J.o 
;is.'<'. dTm'V, an.l Knew tli.it tho full of ti n mini-tcr woiiM iuvo.vr liiii 
own. H.j was nut injt>t,'il<i.'n. AHliuviL-li Krnry I'-civr i Ijiui on l.i-i 
rwturn iu a m-inncr that ■•.-o:Lod tu imply i<atiFfacti>>n with hia conduct, 
hawaaaRNtad, towarde tbe claaa of IMO or tbe beginning of IHI, 
on the old chaifee of Bonner, which bad bean undaiatood to be 
departiid frt.m. Although neither allowed to crou-examino Bonner'* 
witDLKCK iiur produce any of bia oao, I.e vivt oci^uitted, ntout the 



of IfalditoBa ; and ill tha aama jair 
he recelfad additidital adnablo nanla. Tbaa« favaora would ea*i« to 
imply that Hanif waa eoaTiaeed of Ua lapitf and mtiaSed with hii 

■ervicra. 

Tho brief remainder of his life waa apent in tatirrmcnt at AUm^to:). 
Ho hita himself informed ii.i that whfu the •eaaonperuiitt'-d ho w.v. u^^ d 
to hunt and hawk ; th it iu t lie depth of winter he waa f >nd uf *) o itiii;; 
with his bow ; imd that when tho Wi :it!:t r coatincd hiru to the hou-o, 
ho dovotfJ l.iui!.i?lf to i-ludy or the r iniji mition of wr-ei. In d tobfr 
154'J, he wn* uni'Xjiecte lly aummoni'.l lu attond the kiurT. and, t i^;cr 
to ahow his rxal, overheated him.'t'lf in lu^ hanty jooro' r. He v.u 
asized in ooo«equence with a fever at tiherborae, aud died tbere on 
tbo nth of tha month. 

Wyatt waa one of tba maak atagaufc and aecatapliabod eoaiilen at 
hi.4 a.;e ; and n Kttteiiinan of paat MgaeUjTf deatrtity, and intt^rity. 
There va rc four ru mour, it ie reuarkod liy Uof d, why men weut to 
dino u ith him : — " firat, hia grncrous eDtertainfflcnt ; Moomily, bi* frre 
and knowing dia:our*o of 8]<Riu and Cicimany, on inisight into wbMa 
intere'l" Wiu his ma-torpiece, tLoy ha\iu j been stu lied by h;ni f T IjU 
own ! it ^.f^action as well as from the eiiRoncy of tho tiuit-a; lliir ly, 
Ilia iiuickiieaa in ob i rvin:'. hit fivility in catei tiiniii;', nud his r..:i li- 
tie<.s in CQCouiia^i!^.; eviiy n.au'.-t |>i:culi.ir pnr'-i ; .d nicliuatiom ; .-.nd 
huttly, ttio favour aud Uultce uiih wiiicli Le liuuoured by the 

king." Wyatt has left wti'dngd bith iu ver-c and prota. liis amatory 
veraoa are, in regard to maitor, much like other aouitory veree^ 
Thetrlangnage, tboogb lea* fluent tlna tliatof raodeni baUadrfnoncM% 
who luTe n Ltngaage made rhythmical to their hand, ia anffleiciitlf 
polished to entitle him to ho roi»arded aa one of tho-^e who^o work* 
mark tho pro;ro.>iaof the latigtiage. Hin satiien have more of ni.t't -r 
in them, and more of nerve in the Ter.iiliciliou. The firat in rLa;^'i- 
able aa containing the e&riiest Kogliih vemion »f the Town aud Cu'iutrj 
Mou«o. <'if U yatfn prosR writiisns, lii-t li tt- :.* < n iit%t<> bii.iue-* sh'" 
iiiUl!; .-hjtU'iiii.m ; h:.i letters to bin mhi e\liiliit ii jnire, e'. vited, aiil 

wl'.I dilcipUited mind. Taking iuto account the time ut which b« 
n rot c, hia pfwa Ina almfi atraak m « man to ba admLtod than Ui 

verse. 

WYATT, SIR THOMAS (tho Younger), only »on of tbe precsdiaft 
waa bora in 1&20, or at tbo latcat iu January 1^21. He waa uianiM 
to Jwb dau|htar of Sir WlUiam Hawka, of Bourm in Kant, in ISU 
or 153t, vImd ba aould uat bare beao mora tluM Iftaan or hi 



month of June IMl 

(MBtOf ~ 



On tho 10th of July lUlowiag he 
in Umbelb Una «ha klaf { Ib UOU 



waa 



year* old. It ha* been conjucturctl tliat hia fttiiar WaB induced te 
Bettlu him thut early in lifn with n view tu gi«« ftt iaa t l l ' Wtobilily to a 

rhar.ip'.er wfiieii thteat«0''d to bo unsteady. Tho suppOBitiou i« rcrs- 
dure 1 jil.in.-; 1 ! oy tbo Mue of two ^^■t^ra luMr.-, god by tho fa'dw" te 
ti.eaon a year or two after tho marriage, wiiicli have l>con pul ii Lei 
by Mr. Nott. 

In October 1.542, Wyntt succeeded to liij fatlicr's estates, and l^rnr* 
little more tli.in a year bad il.ipsc l. riomueil a deed (.li^Cjvm'.l by 
Mr. Cayley iu tho Angmvut.'ktioa UEice), ^hich further ooiroborste* 
tha ai yio w B of tha wAiaaaa of iiia jrooth— an alienation of hia citato 
of Ttennt in Donetrhlre Ib bvmir of Ftancia Wyatt, hia natunl ms 
by tbe daughter of Sir Eilward Dorrel. of Liddleeota la April IM 
ha had been iinpriaonei.1 for awtating tho I'art of Smrey in MMkinf 
the windows of tlic cititens of London .it. niglit with ncouoi shot freia 
a crw»»bow. Surrey gravidy anid iu ciftrr iifc that hi- iiit'^utioo w»% 
by friglitiinini; the citi/.i-tis llirongh tho niddon nn I iuvnt>-iii.u» breal- 
of Ihifir wiuiiow-i, to tun! th.:m to rcjionlmiiro ; Init Il ia ing<-iii"U' 
dt^fi'iic ■, if :illi'i;«d (■efori! tin- t ri»y eotinci!, aviv.l. d ut itlo-'r liinis' If Qof 
hi^ ii-Jooiii|il.oe!i Wyatt :iiid I':o'«;l-i in^-. 

After hia reieaso froiu the Tower, Wy.itt rnifcd a body of nn-a t 
hia own ex|>eiiae, and did good aerrioe with them at t)ie au-i;'- of Uu l- 
rccy. It aupearit from the atatemeota of Churchy ard that the mi.iur.r 
talcutiaf \V«attweraioonaBkiuiiWkdB<d. Karly in ha waa (Jaeil 
iu command afe Bonlogne, andaamtantlyempt«»y«d i^aioat tho l-iuatk 
in thatqnaiier. When Surrey waa .ipiKiintt d governor of Itmil ';"* 
in September 1515, Wyatt waa made one of tho coimc.l. " I .'&4ii^ 
your majcaty," Surroy wrote to HeuryVIlI. lespcoting Wy.jtt, '■ yo" 
nave framid Liiu to mcli tonamn.-H^ uf k-omb l_'o iu the wur, 
none otlur ili»pruiscd, your majosty hith not muuy liko lam m y 'i'f 
rcdni f . r li.mliuei'S, puinfidnesx, nnd circunup' cti :i, nud uamru! Ii*- 
poeitiou to tho war." Wyntt continued to bold hi:4 aituatioo at D-iu* 
iogne after Surrey 'a recall, and eron. it haa baas "'-T-r*. till tbi 
place wtki finally given up to tho Frandi lii 

During the Utter part of theMietof Eilward Vt.» Wyatt ap|MM 
to have lived chiefly at AUington. Tlia port he toolc Imraodhtely after 
tho kiue'a death ia ambi>;iio-.i.H. Sir John 15riilj;f» i.'ibi. ipieu'tly re- 
proached him in words which seem to iui| ]y th .t he had iipi>CT.n'd io 
arms iu favour of Ludy Jane Urey ; but Wyntt iu hii dur«uo<i bcfM* 
the privy cor.nc.l a.^-i r'. <t that *' ho lutd ferv -d Ih-t qu>^i-n atahllt ttl 
Uiikc of Norlh',n:;hrrh%ad, iw my lorl of .Vruudei can « ilu>-«." 

Iu till year KiT/!, ivlieu the .S|iaiiiali mutch wiw iu a,'!', iii.m. . 
xvoji prnnaded to Uvke t 

OOttoerted with tbe Uuke of SuOblk. T he other oonapiiutora ueie Mir 
prtMid before they oonld prueeed to action, but Wyalt with his fe"^ 
havii g gained eome con*! lorabla adtantages over tba KwaUata. paikad 
on to tiouthwark. An attempt toaurptiM Lttdgato on 1M 7th of fiik- 



tuarf liiilad, and ha with ona or two of hia followan w«ra 
fnu thio boJIy of hlatnoya and taltea n FlavtStnat. U 
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lA tt« noBUBt of lib tur^ u wiitid \>j Stow, girn him tlw 
•ppnrancs of ono who L.i<l completely lo«t his lelf pouetsioD. He 
«M not tried till tlic Uth of Mnrcb, lyid be i^i »ccu«>il diiriog the 
tntaml of bavuig implicated Elizabeth aDil (>t)i<rii by liin ooofseaious, 
in A way neither creditable to his coarago nor hia fMclity. When 
however the sttoiney Rsnf ral charged him on l.in trial with baring 
lir ijjHit tljii LiJy Jiliiib-eth in quntioD, he replied, "I beseech you, 
beiujj ill tliis wretched btate, oTercherge ii;<i not. nor mnke me fc-cm 
to be that 1 am not. I am loth to ncciiBe cinj jurBoii ty i .-iii'', Injl 
tb»t 1 have written I have irhtt«o." lie was executed ou the llth of 
ApriL 

Sir llwmM WjAlt appean to bm beta mwnioat Frotaatont b 
llnni T. iHknuili riHgtoii ilnw mH mm to b«v« «ieisiMd much prac- 
fied lalhimM on aandmt In Ut jonth ho •T>p««n to have oeea 
rather nVA thnn lieeniioua. He was pow«ai«d of itrength and addreea, 
•od that kill I of courage which earrie* a inan with ^olat through a 
battle-field, but brcake down under wlTcrfily and injpriaonmcnt His 
tone when taken priioair at Ludg.i*. ■. ntnl on hia tri.il, waii that of a 
iDon bi'irildercd auJ Ixme ilorrn liy lii» r''vrr*c.<. He does not appear 
tu li.-iT^ I o-p. ^-cd aiij- uf Li* 1ir:.ri'-. li-jT.>ry tuiu;;*. It is prot^blo 
hi'W' ver that he had some taat^i lor ielter*, or wm at lea&t capable of 
takiDR prido in hiB father a diatiaction. The Harringtoo manuacript, 
quotod by Mr. Mott (' S\ orks of Ilcury Howard, Earl of Sumy, and 
•r air TlwiDM WnM tk« KUer '), contain* Sir Thmw WnMra (the 
EU«() poama in nift own haodwritin)?, arranged into two afaaiwi, and 
■umbered by bia aon, who had nlao copied into the volume two letters 
of adviaa which his father aent him from Spain. 

WVATVILLE, Silt JEtFRY, nephew to Jamea Wyatt [Wtatt, 
Jams], and son of Joaeph Wyatt, waa bom August 3, 1766, at Bur- 
too-upon-Trent, in StaCbrdkhire, at the free-schix t of which place be 
rf ceived hit educatiou. At sclioul he a; wira ti' bivo b««n of truant 
dupoaition, and w.ta to far from diapUyiog auy prt-jiitctiou for atudica 
coDOected with hi> fut^ire profeiiaioo, that he wat bent upon goici; to 
aea, aud made two attempt* to do so, the fint at the ago of twolTo, 
the secotid about two year* afterward*, but on both occusion* ha was 
pursued aud brought back. At the an of laveoteeu ha was to hava 
fMOoak With Admiral KempHMilb ii «bo Bayal Oaaafik M baioK 
pmoBtad titom joioloi; the vtntl in Vtam, ho aooqiadtlw ftto wUei 
awuted it at Spithead. Tbu* thwartad, ha betook bimaelf to the 
ntctropolia in tho hope of fiuding some opportunity of entoriog into 
the naval >ervice, but as tho Amtfftitiii war had terminated, no such 
opportunity offered. 

Tbeaa di>«iipr>ii<tmrntd however were all so many turn* of good- 
fortune, whii b rtsi-i liiui i'or L i^iser fortuue and dintiuction than 
ho rrdsbt e!i>r Iiavc nbt.iin.'d. lio wa« not left a frii.'ndl<'»a ad»enturer 
in tbu uj(;tro!i<.i.i-i ■ uiicle Sanme<. r.n nr'i.ii-ci t ii^d InnUier of 
Bomo uot« and considerable practioe (who erected the Trinity House, 
London ; Ueaton Uonae, Lanoaahira; Tatton Hall, lie), took him into 
hia ofBoa for acvao yeatiL At the end of that period, in the course of 
wWgli he had bioMW ftSkf WjVT'f^ with the routine and buainaaa 
of his profeaaion, he served a tort of aeoond apprantieeahip with hia 
other uncle Jamca, and it waa no doubt from blin that he milnbed a 
preference for Gulbio and Did EugUah arcblteotorew While with bla 
uncle Jame^ he waa brought into oontaol with iovtial panewof high 
mnk iiud influenoa^ iod OBMOg olhm Ui fUoflo n^ol patrao, then 
prince of Wulcx. 

Xo prrat r: uunigonjcnt however, at loaat no opportuniliea sectn to 
have luori licl] out to him at that tirao frt<!!i that quarter; fur in 
17.1^' bn iiccc[ t'-d tliL' propo-al mi^iiij hi'jA by an eminent builder iMr. 
Johu Armatruug) who had extcnaive guvemment ooutractf, to join in 
hwiaaaa with Un. Tho lina of buaioeaa lie now engaged in was 
oalBooitfy tespaatable and loentive ; still it proved ftir aboat twenty 
jpaan nhor to his sdmiinon into the Royal Aeadevj aa a nuabar of 
that bodT, nor perhaps altogether impropariy. It did not liowvver 
pfoacBt his beiuK employed Very extensiv«ly aa an arehiteat by many 
seWaBian and geoiUmen in various parts of the country, either in 
ini|iruviue aud making additions to their manaion* or erecting new 
ouei. .Nrurly all hia works are of this clasa, however varied in thum- 
Pelves, with the excepliuii of the new front of Sidney Sumci Cvdlei'o, 
CatiibndKe (1SI53>. lln »m not thereforti .-o h I.doku by :t.'(mti' 
to the public geurraJly, a-* lie might havo be^u, had he t>eeu employed 
OD buildings more open to notice. 

It seems to liavo bean unckuected by himself whan he was mm- 
aooad to Windsor bf <laoi|aIv.ittltt4} tad p«hopi H oeaiMoned 
■eoie aurpriN ia olhtm, when It was tak ■aaouBead yHklfr. Jcffry 
Wyatt waa to he the architect employed In remodelllsg the Caatle— 
auch ao opportunity fur the display of talent a* had not till then been 
oHered to any one in tho profession for full a century. The works 
were set about immediately after the approval of the arohitect'a pUnn, 
tho fir»t stone of • Kiug George IV's Gateway ' (formiai; the prim ip*! 
entrance into the jun irai:<lu on tho south tide, in a direct line with 
tht! loni,' walk) being laid bj the king bimaelf on tho I2th of August 
1S2 I ; ou •.vliich ocuiaion Wyntl guilty of tho absurdity of addiug 
" by royal authority," the filly appendage " villi) " to his name, in 
order to diatinguiah himaelf from the other architects named Wyatt. 
On tba king takmg poaaeaaioo of tho private apartments, December !>, 
l«S8,howieakniehtad. Tho ooapMiaa of aUoraliow Kk Wndaor 
OMttaooonpied hfan dmoit aafaMrclute tfaoMHiindor of bia lif«^ 



dniiu which ho nrfdod oUaVjr at tHadaoiv wIlUo the preoiaoto of 
the Cmtia, b what is called tba Wykeham Tovrer, at tho wastan 
eztrsoity of the north terraoej and where, alter suBeting for the iMt 
five year* of hia life under an aatbmatio complaint, ho died, Febmaiy 
18, ISIO, ill hi* aavcnty-fourtb year, and was baried in St, Qeorge'a 
Chapel. Sir Jeffry bad been a widowor thirty yians having lost his 
wife (UlM Sjjhia PowoU) in Ihlu; juri <>( ti.eir three children, 
Auguat:!, the yuuogret aud favonrite daughter, died at Windsor, in 

}S2^; Bli'l Gc :ri,'c Gaofbf |a IStt} luM (Mh. BtmMf Xupp) 
alone surviving him. 

It was the arehitaat'a coodforiBDC to behold faia great work brought 
to completion by hiniidf, at a eoat of over 700,0t>uf., and it waa hia 
intention to publiah the flwigii% whioh ha direotad to bo doDO hjT bla 
exeeutora, under the auperiotaodauo of Ut. H. Aahtoo. The 
waa accordingly brought out on a nu^iflMOt scale io tWO VohmM^ 
largo fuiio, Id 41. and forms, as rcgardathe exterior of tba ClMtl%oaa 
of tho moit complete and elaborate series of illuatrationa ever pu^ 
li-bed of any eiugle edifice, but i* nevcrthsleaa defective, iuumueh 
*«, with the czoeplioDS of the pliuia, there ia nothing tu ulTur! any 
infonnaliOB vrith regard to thu iufuriur, which, if nut exucily .iluit 
Sir Jelfiywiabed to make it, coutains much that would have been 
interesting both to profeauooal men aud the public 

It ia further to be regretted that of liis other works no authentic 
iUni t iM t toaa havo haeuppbiiihid is aar ahapa^ not eves of the princely 
seat of Gfaaiswoflh, to whish ho aado vacy cxtanatva additions during 
the last twenty years of his lif» He waa alao employed at liooglaot 
CasUe, WUia, WoUaton Hall, Kotb, and eomplatod Aabhridn tho 
(eat of the earl of Bridgewat«r, which had been bagn hyMBaa 
\y'yatt; lodgea and other buildinga in Windaor Fark{ • tompia at 
liew ; and alterations at i!;i:-!iy for the qut'cn dowager. 

WYCHEKLV, WILLIAM, .vix of Uaniol Wycherly, K.iq.. of Clcavo, 
in Shropshire, wia iMini uLiui. lUjil, 'n hi.i til'ternth juiir he waa 
reut t.) tra\el lu Lram ", pr bil.ly bi'ci-.iio Lii> fatbcT* loyalist opiniona 
rt^udered him doubtful of the uuiversitiea at that time, fic dwa not 
appear to bavo Mtoned to England till a suort tiuie Icl ura the 
ItostoraliOD. Ho reiidod, during ths greater part of his stay in 
Aoaai^ on tho baaki of the Charente. The Duke of rftotmafar wao 
at that tioM gorenMr of AngouiiJme, and Wycherly waa lhfonnli|y 
received at tho eoort of hia dnehess, Julia d'Angetioee Ramboolllst, 
oelebrated in Voitnio'a lattol% "Thia littlo court, iottrned and atriet 
(savaate et prude), must," says a French biographer, "have given 
Isaaoas of propriety to tho young Eugliibmaii, of whioh lie made only 
an indifferent uae." At tbo time, the tone of that court certainly did 
exercise cousidorab'.u iu:l u nco on the miud of Wycherly, for during 
hia res-ideuco in Franco liu solemnly abjure<i the Prolentanl faith, and 
was received into the bos'jin »f tli- Luuriri ('.illiulit Chun-j, 

On his rotam to England, AS'ycherly waa enten^d as a atudeut of law 
in tho Middlo TonpK It would appear however, from a passage in 
Woodfa • Athawa Qnmianaas,' that he was previously ssnt for a abort 
time to Ozfoid to bo raooodlad to the AagUean Chnreh. AttlMt 
nnivanify he ** wore not a gown," only lived in the lodginga of tiho 
provoat of his college, was entered in the publio library under thotillo 
of Philoeophijo Studioaua, in July 1069, being then about twenty jaan 
of ogfl. Urn departed without boiog notitealatad, or a daoao oo» 
f. rr d onhin,ho«iasha«byOr.Bttl»wiiogMiMtothoFrotMlwt 

religion. 

U ia not easy to trace with certainty Wycherly'* curfer from 16C0 
till 1 ii(]9 or 1070, when ho produood his first play. The accoiinta of 
bin favour with Charles II,, intrigue with thu Uucbeia uf CJ. ve;aii 1, 
his introduction to Buckingham, and his intimacy with Hocheiter, ara 
all derived from oonvanMlioaol goasip. It is mffioiehtly appareot hew^ 
ever that be poaseseod maaaa whieh eaablad hia to mingle with tho 
gay world on a footing of equality, and that, folfatAll Of the llOHM of 
tho " petite cour savants et prade," he oonformad to tho nMnnera of 
the time. Major Pack states that the family estate was worth 600f. • 
year in the time of Wycherly* father. 

Wycherly'* first pbiy, ' Love in a Wood, or St, Jatnea's P.nrt," was 
produtoJ after May I6tie, and bei" >iu ,\ijvcmU-r 1*171, with a aucci 'i 
which enabled him to tike rank an uu<: of the leajiiiig wits of tho day. 
Hia three other playawoiL- ii l tcr^imly fortunate. 'The 0<uitlcina:i 
Dancing-master' appeared about the close of 1671 ; the 'Plain I>e«.hr' 
in 1674; and the 'Couutry Wife' in 1(578. The play* however 
appear to have been oomposed some time before they were acted— in 
1C59, 1661. lOdSk 1871. Than ii »uh wit ia thesie prodwtioM, fadt 
more manly oooHDOo-osaaa OBpnaad in racy Engliah. Thahr lleao 
tioiuneea will prevent their ever again becoming popular. Tho lap 
preeaion produced on Wyolierly by the severe decorum of the DucfaaOl 
of Montaiuier'* court had been completely obliterated by the llcentioua 
society in whioh he hod subsequently mingled, ikit hi* inttllact, 
though f.imiliariaod with imparity, had not baea anartataiL Ha bad • 
•truug and juat f MopH— Of chiwftar, ood Minwiad It with ytgua 

and felicity. 

Several yean ,if'<T tlio appearance of 'Tho Plain Dealer,' Wycherly 
Bucountorod the Couute a of Uroghedo, a young, rich, and beautiful 
widow, at Tunbridge. They met in a bookseller's shop. The lady 
came to inquire for ' Tho Plain Dealer,* and the master of the ahop 
presented Wycharijy to hor 00 tto iwl nhua dealer. Thiol 
been subseqaaot to JttDO Wt, whoB tho oiil dML TfUf ' 
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after privMrly lunrii 
rfanoii) diftriii^li il-v i 
in Fiow itn « t, ( nv i : \ 

time he •nt(r d th.it ]<1h-l- of n.f:-.-lim' nt with hii fri' D'if, he wmt 
oUii!-(l to \t^v^! tba windowi open tha'. rbe might Ma then «ra« do 
wuiuan in the eooipkay. Of coune a ixnon of this diapodtiun would 
IM mniidsrablo rrluctui;-} t'> trmk liar iiwbMid fti tna eonrL Tb* 
mftmuancy of Wycli«ily r at ^iianuiM Ibm gM« lunbng^ nai lost 
bim th« flivoiu- of I'bai Ic-n. 

The eonDteaa did uot Inu^ i-urviro h«r marring 8h« tettlad her 
whole enlnta upon Wychrtlcy, but the 'r-HlrTnent wm disputed aft^r 
her Heath, and, niincd in bii circurnvtiiu'oi by and oibrr 

exprniw», he wan tlitwwn into pri^ari, Tlicre I p l:(y arv< ral }<wn. It 
ia Mid tbat b» wa« nt iuft reli-ivel by .rntiin II , •■vim, ti ivirii; t^iuiv d) 
>ec 'The I'Inin I't-nli-r' »ct»d, was "o iJelipi ted, tiirvt ho win in'lMc.t! to 
give iinlrp' for r ; iiyment of tlif aut'n r's dcbta and Bcttlini; n yrn- 
liun of a yrsr on hiui. The etory baa an apocryphal air. It i« 
eortaln tl>nt Wych«iiy in after-life returned to the Itoniiah Church, 
and thia, with aomc lemaina of court intlucnce, ia more likely to ha?* 
•ttneM to hioi the muniticf'nce of Jamra 

Wyeharly did ask profit by the kioea liberality to the flill oxtcotk 
for. niihiimrd to rnnftaii tha aiDmiiil of nil debta. he nndentated them. 
KU ( «ui!iun droppadatibeBevnliriioa. Hb Cither's estate, to which 
ho lucocvded tome yean later, was strictly entailed, and the income 
waa attached by his crediton. A more decoroiui, if not a more 
virtuotn cfncration had rL-en up, and Wychcrly'K utrain of wit waa no 
loDRrr tlic f.i'liion. continued to ttrugcl.' with lii« diflicultiei till 
1716. the year of ht» dcnth. Kleren daya txfore that event, in the 
eiRhtieth year of hi!< a t, hr married to a young woui-.n \r'::h a 
fortune of ILOOL What attrtctiooa nuoli a match couid pua«t.a» for 
the lady it ia dUUgtdl to {wagine. He contrired to eprud a f;ood deal 
«f hKt flMsay; ImtnpMd ber oa hia doath-bcd by the judiciooa 
•dvlM^ " not to take aa old niB flMT hn aMOod, ' 



doul.t whether llio t:-ict can wi'h pvrfr ' ci rtaiiity be aael^cd to 
Wfclillc, and ako whether the paa^aga from winch the data of it« 
puitlic aieiior ooopontigB liM una. initand it i — ^ » 

iuatt<>r. 

It i* affirmed ty«U WjclifTe'a UogmpiMN 
tinguiah hlmtalf by bla writiaga agidMt tibo 1 
tbayatrlMO. Thoib* bo ao, boktboattliaat laatliBOBy toi^ 
«• believe^ la fbat at AndMoy Wood, wbo nay bavo derivod Ui 

knowladge from the reconle of the Univernlty of Oxford. Tboto ia 
nothini; upon thia subject among the cxttut writio)^ attribatod to 

WycliflV which can be acfigueJ to Dearly no <arly a «late. The state- 
ment however in in itself »ery probnble : the oontAst between tt.o 
Mcn.lic.inta and the rniTcraity waa at it* height about IHuu; am J 
about the a.viin! 'iiuo WycUBo appears to li.ivo bci-n in high farour »t 
the uiiivei-ity : for in 1ZG>} or latJI he wag mu le warden or inaater of 
Bulliul I! .11 ' ^ Hiiiliol Collesa waa then callLili, and in the beginning 
of UiH wtia prtaeoted by that tocicty to the reetofy of Fyuag- 
bam or FiUiagbBB^ a Utiof ol ao a atd wa b l o wloa^ ia tbo d i oaaai of 
Ltnoola. 

laimWyeliilbappaantolamiwigBadthoaaotonhip af BiIM 
Ibrtiial arcaatarbo^ BBU,tbaa faetatly fooaded by A rrhhi abap 

Iilep. Be waa put into thia place by tho archbiahop in Deowabar 
of that year, in the room of a monk named Henry de Wodeball, ■^Am 
had been originally appointed, but wLoae turbulent comluot bad com- 
pelted the founder to remove him. In 1308 howoTer Islep waa iu& 

oceded in the primacy by Simon Ijinphsui, who bad been hinoaelf a 
monk ; and then a proeesa wa^i commei-ced with the object of •■j^-tiog 
tho spcjlnr ttarlen from (':^llteTt ury H.ill, on the preteuce that 
noiiiinatio!i h id : :ktu n w:.i>:i 1-1 wni iiicipacitatcd by weak- 
uc-iiit both of I Dily and uiind for the ti^n-actiou of buaiatoai It 



la 1704 Wycherly pablbbed a TotuoM «r poma, to wbldi bo pi» WodabaD waa mtwed. 



fixed an encraTiiif from his pieturo pafalid'by Sir Teter L«-ly in 'the 
primp of lile. IJ. ^ w thi« purlrnit ho b iaw t ad the motto ' Heu qiian- 
turn r-.r.t.itua ah illn ' ' A T^>l',itiiM of po(-ai«, and 'tnoin! reflectious,' 
wl, c!j li . hill in I nrl iTi'[iarril for the in??, was piii'lishcd posl- 
biii:iri\;-ly in 17'JS, l.y M^jor I'atk, who prflliid a vtry i^l ivf-nly and 
R;r;;Li. iijcmoir i f thi- .lUll or, Wychcily'a poems are ihjfoctive in 
rhythm, and have not mucli uf what ia properly caiied feeling iu 
then; but they are not unfrrquently characteriaml by hi« vigoroua 
oommon-aenMi Eome of hia ' inorel reflections' are tene and pointt^d. 

(Major PmA'BJUtmtinifWtUmm K'.'/cArr/y, JSw./ Daonis's J^tur$; 
Biogripkia BHlannictt. Lolgb Htui'a biugraphicaf aetiee of Wycherly 
In Moxoti's pdl'ioD, and the rertew of the notice in tho Atkcnirum; 
and Kf. ro drawing any eoarimtoOB ftom tho Wycherly Letters aa 
published by I'ope, Uie liti>rar>' ntudent wouM do Well toaeo what ia 
aaid on the tuhject in tho Ai.'"'r"un f r Uctolwr 3, 1867.) 

WYCLIFKi: or WICLIF (two of the mo«t common among about 



appean* that Wjchtfa'a appointmeot waa pronouooed Toid by Iboanb- 
biahop ; that a penoa aaated Joba do Uadynnto waa ia 1b» iM 
iaalMMO aahatMetad ia bia plaoa; bat tbat, Mtbin a montt alhHv 
I. Wycliffe appealed aijabiak the aeatenoo to the 

but it waa confirmed by his holiness in 1870 ; and in it 
WM furtlicr ratified by tho king, Kdward III. 

It b cin^ular that Mr. Wobl> Le Biw (in hia' Life of ■WicHf.' Loo,, 
6to, 1^3:2) should in an elubomte nr,;Mmeut entirely conatructed ii^-oo 
a c imf>«n'"on of diitee (pp. rjl l J i baro aamimod that Wycliff*'* 
apiial to llotiio in this cause was tuadc in loO'.. It ii corns-^ly atatod, 
only a few pagca bef >rc (p. 117l, that Archt i«hop I-lep liied in 1S04, 
and that tho proctciliiij- i:; the ejso wcio couiineuccd ii i. Ii r hij sue 
cenor Archbishop Laugham. W'yclitte'a appeal waa ccrtaiuly not 
' lUl ia«7. k» Ibo atotttbof May of wbld> yaar WodohaU waa 
lailiid Ibaialbia of hb aolt faaving beaa tbea two yean 
peadiaft aa Mr. La Bm amie% it bad pcobably not com a waoad wbaa 

— ' J, daltad tba 

not da boiMgo to tba 
pope; a challenge which, aa ia atated by Mr. Ijt BlH^ bo promptly 
anawerod. Ilia reply tp the monk i« printed, from a iiianuecript in 



WyeUffe waa, ia 1997, pouUely diaUoand by a 

dcelaion of parliament that tho king should nc 



twenty variutiana of tho apelliog), JOUN DE, appeara to have been ! tho Lambeth libr.vry, by Lewis, ■ Life of 1 )r .lolm WicKf,' Taper, lud 
bom about tho year 1:121, a:id, according to the moat probable account, ' Kocorda, Nol ;!•>. It is in Latin, bfinc; enlt»!rtl ' I icUriijinaUo qiia>daffl 



Wiw a native of tho pari-h of the s.ime n lue, situated about t'lX 
inilte from tho town of llichmoud in Yoikthire. The tradition of 
the place makee him to hare been a relation of a family of the name 
of WyvlifTe, or De WycUfTc, wbo wero lorda of the manor and patrons 
af tbe rectory from the Coaaaaat down to tba year 14M| wmb tbo 
praparty pa.«t«d by the marrlago oftho bofma iato aftiaUy of another 
name. The earliest fact that i« Vrown respaatlag Wycliffe is, tbat ho 
was one of tho student* fn-t ndti.ittcl at Qoaaa^ College, Oxfortl, 
which was foumled in liHi. Ho soon however removed to Merton 
( ol o.e. He In ■ , i 1 h iv- a; 'iljfri himrclf with diligence and succeta 
to thi- atuily of the civil, t!i« , mini, and oven the common Inw ; bat 
Uie departments of k ir.;:;^: u: which he acquired the preate.^t dis- 
tinction were aefaolaatic plnlosuphy and divinity. The chrouiclrr 
I, wbo OB ovcry occjision eTiocca and openly expressrR the 
ranioa to WydiiTe'a doctriBes aad proceedings, admit* that 
bo wa* e»tremed tho uoat aaiMBt tbaalagleal and pbiloB<>|>hical 
doctor of his time^ aad tbat la tbe employnitBt of tho aebolaalie dia- 
laetie ho had no c<]ual. 

sny'*''"'*^"'*'"''^''"'*''"''" oowtt'only «t»ted, b a tract eBtltlad 

•Tba Lioft A I-,, of the Church,' wbiob te inferred from internal 
Ondencn t , ; ;ivb appfartd :n ]:JijlJ. It waa printed fn tl..' fr.ttime 
withapn liiLo and n ^tcs by the I!.>v. Jann-s Ilrti?hom Toild, l>n , 
Duhliii, Irtnio,. l^lii, fiiitn the only known riiu.im ii'.>t in the L'uiver- 
iity hbiary, l>ubliD, ill which ishai* it thirteen or fourteen fhort 
page*, liiaking altogether not much abuve two luiudred lines, i'or 
aaylbing that this performanoo can add to tlie reputation of Wyclill'e, 
tt B^bl ban bom faflia obUtioai HIi aa atti mpt to prove timt the 
woiM would aooM to aa and witb tbe tba current century, gr-juiided 

to tba Caiahnaa 



prineipally on the propheoba attribatid 

.'ovhiio ^uho lived in the 12th centoij, aad wbeoa owa daloolatloB 

wft, thit the end of the presont ayakHB WOald happen in 12flO), 
an 1 on a cjibali,.tio comput ,tion ftwn tbo lettcM of the lUiman 
\v 1 at'l'etirs to bo the wrifer'a own. ThtMie dreams of 

WyeilUe »wn, to have allien out of tho iinprefHion h It l>y tlio pr««t 
« laeii UcsolatcU Europe ia 1348b Dr. Todd however baa 
^i>>biaia«tea(pp.iiL«v,,aad Bota% p. )izaL)to 



Ma^tstri Johai;ui-H WyclyO'da Domii iu i mtr i nuum .Moitaehutn ;' and 
in It the author calls himself the kittg'.'t own chapLiin ('|«ciiliart« 
re|c;is derieus'). He protests that, aa an humble and obedient sou of 
tho ilomau church, he de4rea to aasert aoUiiog injurious to the said 
eharobb or tbal aoidd (taioBibly oflbad |ioaa ean«. 

Ia ISWL trhila bii auU al Komo waa oartainly depending, be «!• 
ohaapd hsi llTiai.of niUagbam for tha of LaauerBhall. ia tba aaao 
dioeew. but ia wa aiabdaaeonry of hutHa, wUui waa of )o« ti1b% 
but was reeoromended to him by being nearer Oxford. In MItX 
having taken hia degree of D.D., he pubUcly professed divinity tad 
r™! lectures in it In (^xfoni University. This "he ilid," I>e«i<coB- 
tiniiea, •' with very {;rertt applause, having such an antliority :n the 
Kjhools lh«t whatever he fnid waa received as an oruile. In th^ 
lectures he fn (juently t' ok tiolico of the Corp'^rati m of the biXEia.; 
frUra, which at lirat he diil iti a soft and gentle manner, untiL fiudiBc: 
that his detecting their abuseo waa what was accepUble to his hearers, 
he proceeded to deal mora plaialy ond openly witb them." Some a( 
his tfeatises that aunlTa vara aiabaUy wttttan aboi 
there b no positive ovIdeBeo to wal onet. 

The next fact in his hUtory tbat is ascertain Od || ' 

in July 137-1, aa one of the lu^mb-rs of a legaticwi aoat hf] 
to Pope Gregory XI^ then rr fiding nt Avipnon, to trvat with bis 
holineig about the practice of jwpal provieioa an l other abu.ies against 
which the Euglinh ;>nr!i:i!]ii nt had recently panae-l forcral law? and 
re olutiona, morti esin ciilly tho Statnt' S of I'ron-ora and rni mimirv 
ill 1.150. Tho cirsuuistatice that \Vy 'UU'l's name htaud^ Brcoud in the 
royal commission (the firvt tmme hemi: thr t of Jolm, bish' .]i of DanK*) 
ma/ bo taken as attesting tho liiijh paoa ; reputatioa to which he Lad 
I to thte time ibae. Tteaiat of the conferences waa fixe^l at r.r\ii.:L's ; 
[ tba aHDotaltloa naalMlB a very partial mitigation of the evils com- 
pkioed of; bat Wydillb b aappoaad to have had hia aveiaion totbo 
I tbea pmmlenteeeleibatieal ayatm eoatidarably abarpeaed by bbe» 
f>«rienoe of the papal court In the meantime however he did aot 
^ deem it necesMiry to decline what of it* odvautagea might fall to hb 
, abaro. Kitbar white ho waa atUI abnad, or iauDodiataly aflar bb 
howaapioKalad bythaUq^totbopmbaBdraCAailla 
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the Cnlle^^iate church of Weitbury, in tho dioc>?Be of Worcp«ter : tho [ 
]etU':'j-|iitt!iit of ratification are dated Nuvembcr the tltb, 137^- And | 
•bout ttio hame timo ho appears lo hav« b«ea alto preaeoted to tho 
reot<Jry of Lntttrworth iu Leioeatentbiro, tb« right of nominating to 
wliieh hiiil fu^ltMi for lhi» tuni to the crown, in consequence of tho 
u>ii)<>rity of I.Dnl Hotiry dn Ki-irin* of <iroliy, th^ patron. LewLi i 
think* it prohal)l« th»t WyclilTo now left Oifun], or at ha^t waa 
alnay* at LuttanMCtit dutim tho rncatioua. " Urre," he Mjt, " aa it 
•pptura hj bit MHlMdt f*A NmaiiiiDg in nwauacript, be pcrforme>i 
UMOflMOf • veij diligeDt and odifjing priMhar. Hnoe he preached ! 
not OtHfoa Sandayi^ but on the seTtral featimlaof tt* chut«h, aod of j 

• most ezoniplaiy and unweuidd pastor." Thani MW About 300 of | 
hia pariah lermona atill extant^ 

He now however began to api^k Itia leotimenU Tery openly on the ^ 
Bubji'ct of the pope aiul tho church. Lewia quotea him aa in one , 
of hiii «i itiii^9 or Ifcturca koqh adcr hia return to Kngland Bttling tho '• 
pope " Aiitjchi inl, till! [iroinl worldly priest of Kome, and the moat 
curacd of ciipjwr* nud pur»e k«rv«r» " (cut pursea). The consequence 
waa, that iu n couTocation of the drrgy, held on tlie .Ird of Kobnuuy, 
1377, » citation waa dirMted to be isaued for hia appearance at St. 
PUnlv OB th« IMkflf «h*MiM ncMifeb, to aoaww tho «liai|a of holding 
■Dd nnblbhlng corWn bintiail or wroaeom doolriaco. Lowis app«ara 
^•any to be roijitakcn in auppoaing thia to have happened iu 1378. 
WycliiTo presented hinuclf on the api>oint«l day, accompanied by John 
of Gaunt, Duko of Lancaster, and the Lord Uaarx Ftrc^, Mrl manhal ; 

• violent altercation immediately arose between ttlMO BoUemm and 
Courtney, bithop of London ; the crowd, which WM very Rreat, broke 
out into a tumult; and the result w.ia. that tho court loiio without 
bavin;; dune anything. Tho t-.iolt set nis on thia odiisii^u tj liavc tidei 
witli tlu:ir bishop agninist (iaunt and Wji lilVe. 

A at.iry mid by 1 ir. Vmieiiiin n'^outn r. fcronce made to WydilTe by 
tho fim; ptili.injent of IUch.'«rJ II., whicli mot in O^.toi'r 1377, on tho 
•ubjeot of tlie rxijht of tho kiu^dotn to retain ita treaauro, wUfu rc 
ottbod te iu owo defonoo, altbiMgh rtiwdiil tbo pope, and 
MWBt a vindlcatioo «f that richtvhiAlMthtMfondmrup, appean 
to be bidilbnattjr auppottad. It reata, va baHeve^ on no batter 
anOwrily thn Ihst of VWo 'Acta and Honomeite' Wyaliflb mr 
havadnm up aome aucb paper; bat probablj not hi anaww to an 
apfUoatioa from the parliament, bo thb bdrarar aa it mnj, tba pro- 
•ecntion agaiust him for hi-* eiTors of d.Ktiine wna speedily rentwed 
in a wore foi uiiiUbl.t .ih«p«. On tli" 22iid of May, 1377 (not the 1 : tli 
of June, aa Mr. Lo tr.iusluti.'ii ' XI. tnleudas Juiiii'), a bull \va<« 
addrcJ.tcd by Pope (-ire^ory lo tliC AriliS iOiop of Cauterbury and the 
biihop of Loudon. iJirictin;; thorn to suuimon Wyclilfo before thi:m, 
and otL' : ~ iitr i ti e ^ day to tho king, r«>iue*ting hia favour atid 

aasiitanco iu tie matter, iind to the Univermty of Oxford, doairing , j 

to wathdnw tJuir protection frcm tbo accused tlMolO|;laii. | tho iraod ot tho Gn|y Fna» 

>ear to uno I poaaa that ^ piotaStfam of 



bulla reached EoRlund, which thoy do not appear 1 

doma till No*omber, King Kdward waa dead; but Arcbbishop Sud< 
bnj iiaaod hia aandata about the end of December for Wyelille lo 
pNMOt Idmaalf in tba churdi of St. Paul's, Luudou, on tbe 30th 
eowt-day from tbat date. Tba aeeeonta that have co:ne down to ua 
are very imperfect and olncnre; it appears that Wycliflc di<i come, or 
wail brou.;bt, early iu tlio folio wing yeiar, 137S, beforo a »yuo<l ivs»cin- 
bted, not in St I'aul'a, but in tbe archbishop's chapel at Lambeth. 
This new att- lupt to put JoR-n the reformer however was not more 
succfK.'ful lh.iu tbe fi ru.er; the L nduUtra uow, if wo are to beliero 
lie ci.ronu Ur \Vnl.-iiii;ii.-uii, iijion whom wo are principally dependent 
lor our Inl'oruatiou as to what took place, showed themaalvaa diipoaed 
tetako poit vitb WyoiffliihMi^ bfookiog into tbe obap«|» thraar tho ; 
tjfMoi into flOBatamattej and tho safety of the pn«<»n<v wiioaoared 
hj tba airivalof Sir Lawii Clifford with a mes'nge from tho kiog'a 
mother poaitirety proUbittng thorn from proceeding with tho eaune. 
Re waA let off with a aimpla admonition to abHt4iin from repeating tho 
obj«<;tioDabl<> propoailiouig that tbO laity lui^ht not bo made to 
stumble by lii« perversion; ao iqaaotiaa wiucb, says Walsingliam, 
be treated with coiitempi^ nwiiting in toatlariaf tbont oonrfiajaBa 
still more peniicioua. 

The circuma-imee however Uiat iiiuilly and effecl'ially savtd WycUlTo 
Wa« tho brtakiijg out of the at pch of tl.rr WVrt by the elecciuii 
of the two popea ou the death ■ : lii Roiy XI. in thin >iunie yi.ir l,17i. ' 
This divii-iou and diMenaiou of tUo lloman world so eDfeebleU tho 
in ^ifelfln'* and everywbara alao^ aa to Invo it fiir tho 



complete English veraioa of the Scriptures whicb Lad 

There ia reaaoa to believe that this great woric waa finialMiii 
several trauscriptA of the whole mado and dinperxod, some yeoN 
before the deith of Wycliffe; but it is proliablo that it wan uut all 
executed by hiamolf, although it okay hsva all u::derf;ono his foviiuL 

Borne odium soems to have hoen br lu/bt upon Wyeliifo and bis 
novel opinions by the great oatbreak of tho Commous, Watt Tyler's 
insumotiaa^ in 18S1, which it was natural enough for tho fri< i I h o: 
the ertahtlthad religioa to refer, in part at least, to the deatrucUou of 
old courietiona and of all ravaconoo itr outhoritT, whioh ho and Ida 
follower* had laboured to pradim Ibr irycuera, it ia to bo aatod, 
while ho himself romainad atationary at Latterwortb or Qsftwd, 
preaching or lecturing tbaro, had numbara of diaeiplaa whtm, tmdar 
tbe name of ' poor prieats,' ho kept itinenting over tba country, in 
imitation, apparently, of tho same elfectivo system for acting nixm tbe 
great body of tbe pojiulatMu of which tho mendicant order of monks 
bud already set the n niTiie. TIri o c .:i be no doubt that hit (ifunioua 
we-ro thus very gvDorally dmseminateii and adopted. Ho now besides 
took what was oonaidvred the boUlcat ttep upon which be had yet 
ventored, by attacking the doctrine of trantutMUntiatiun. This ha 
did. ooaoidiDC to Anthoagr Woo^ in « oauno of divinity leoturoa 
whiA ho NM hi tho ■onair of ISSl ah Oxford. An aaaambly of 

twelvw rfnetoif^ SMunffllH ^ tV «»imm«II^ mBflrflBflll^ WBlhllllllA 

bis ooiicluaiona, and donoaaoad fmprimBMOt and oaaonunanioatiaa 

as tbe punishments of whoever should maintain tfiem. Some moatha 
after, iu May lati'i, a synod of divines and doctors of law, osaemblsd 
at tho priory of tba Groy Friars In London, on the aummoaa of bis 
old enemy CourtU' y, recently translated from the see of I,oildoatO 
Canterbury, having d<rolared ten opinionfl wl.ich were alati d to have 
been lately jiubhnly preaeho l among the iioLlofi aioI t. t[mu>Ti-s . t the 
realms heretical, and otbor fourteen erToi enu*, iuKlrmrtions w rc im- 
metli.itely dcs; atch.xl to the r.ishi)|i» nf hon.lon and Lincoln, enjuinin; 
tlieiji to take llio moat rigorous iiiea/mrcsi for tbo supprcasion of tiio 
Siiid doctrines; and upon tliat letter* mandalorf ware forthwith 
i.i.'tiied by tbe Dishop of Lincoln, ehaixing all OOCiUliaatical fonctioo- 
ariM tbrougbout the arcbdeaooniy of Lileailir, niyiitt whiah tbo 
rectory of Lutterworth is dtuatad, with tho ■ ■ i i ii t h m of fliia oidar. 
Soon aftar also a petition to the crown bjf ttn lotds spiritual in pai^ 
liamont was answered by a royal ordtnanai^ aupowcring the sheriflb 
of couDtien to arrest all preachers of heresy, and detain them in prison 
till they ohonM make satiefaction to the Church. But it u remarkable 
that, altbouyU many of WycLffo's followcra were apprehended and 
proceciKd agaiast under the powers thu3 granted to or ru-. maed by 
the eoclesiasticsl and temporal authorities, he biiu««lf t^matuud for a 
considerable time uumok-tcd. II ■ \\ \^ on'.y u.irjje among several 
other penons notoriously auapeoted of ber«sy, iu au onler issued by 
~ ' to tha ohiBoaUor of Oxford. It is sup- 
tba Cnfco of laacaator, which, although 



Toy Uttio of eithor strength or dispoaition to nnosad to 
MiiaiiiiBak ita onamiaa where it was possible to uko saothor 



■ •■HBI 

Wywilb nooordiogly appears to have been allowed to go on 
Car some years preaching and writing aa be chose without furtticr dis- 
turbanoei In the beginning of 1379 be waa wiied while at Uxford 
with a dangerous illuesa, from which however he recovered. Soon 
after he got wull ho us su)ipoi»ed to have publitbed bis tract entitled 
'Dc I'apa ilomano,' or ' .Schimiia i'aj'ic,' still presserved in mauuicript, 
in which ho called upon all kings tlirougbout tUiristeud n. Ln . i j. u 
upcn the opjMrtunity sent them by Proviileuco of br.tiyiug down tho 
wl. lu .'.i rij of the Uomiiih doiomioii, seeing that Christ hud clovon 
tU.j iiead of Auuchriet aod made tha two pacts light agaiutt each other: 
Ihia was foUewed by other wiiti^ both i* UHn nwinitfMi^ol 
iridob to far tba moat imogrtaal mm Ma iianrtitliiiii of wholo 
Bibto 1km tho LrtiB Talgati^ baiag i* it «vmnMM4r ktUava^ tho int 



not opaoly avowed, was probaUy aa notorioaalj auspaotad aa bSm 
heresy, detarrad bis enemies from touching him. But having in 

November 13S'2, instead of appealing to tlio king from the sentence 
which bail imposed silence upon him, as be deelare>i at the time he 
woubl do, ttdilrcrs. d a long atiitement of bis case, under tho title of a 
' t'ouij'la.nt,' to tho kiuf; and pailiament, in whieb he both reiterated 
in very vehement terms bii K' n^ral abuse of the church and the clergy, 
and avowed li:a contin .ed di>ib«lief of the doctrine of tbe rwal prcseuce, 
which ho atiirmed had '• been brought up by ouned hypocrite-, au'I 
heretics, and worldly prieftts, imkenn.Dk: in f'.ud's law "—bo wai nonn ■ 
diateiy summoned beiorg tho ooovocatiuu of the clergy a^aeuible 1 at 
Osfiwd to annrcr far thiao onhiiawb It i» aid tbat bis old friend 
Luuaater, who had stood by Urn lo long aa ha aasailed merely the 
constitution of tbo hierarchy aud the temporalities of the ohurel^ 
dcciiued to go along with bim now, when he bad begun openly to 
attack th« commonly received faith on the most luicred |>oiut-i of 
doctrine; and after advising bim to retract, or at Irait to keep hia 
seulimeuta to himself, o].e:i!y withdrew hui protection. Tho con- 
temporary accounts Lowever of lhi» m.itter are very in iidinct and 
uusfitisfactory. All that is certain in, t!iat \Vycli:ru njiiienrod before 
tbe couvo.' iti on, and gave in two wiLitiD confia-^ionn or ilefcuces, 
the one iu Kngliah, tho other in Latin, in which h>> oxpUtiuad his 
opinions on the question of transubetantiatioD, not apparently ^vitti- 
out a considerable aoxiely to give them as llltle of the air of a 
doflatton from the eonunoo frah an jaaitblou Tho noonnnl btm 
hf him enemy Knighton 1% that "ho laiii a^ Ua andaelMH haw- 
ing, pat on the breaatplate of dotage, attempted to diaohdai Ua 
Gxu-avagont and iimtaBUc errors, and pruteetod that tho foUiea ho 
was cMed upon to answer for were li«*ely and falsely ascribed to 
bim by tbe malicious ingenuity of bis onomioa" The two con- 
fea^oti* are entirely different, ills apologist and admirer, Hr. Lo 
Bos, deacribos the one in English as "a concise sad tolerably per- 
spicuous document;" the Latin on', which ia very much louger, is 
alfo, ho a iujitd, ' very much more defective iu simpliLiiy." it ia 
fenced about with all the turms of aoholAbtio dialectics, aiid i« .is Mi-. 
Le Bus thinks unintelligible. In both WycUSia ocknoKloJ^ci tbat tUo 
aacramentad bread is really and truly the body of Christ i but he does 
ao^ ho ■vq^aOiiB it to bo tbe bodr of GhiiatamBtfad^iHMnlfad^ 
rt nrido nt icall y . Tho nndt nppsiB to hwnhaanttnlM 
* hgr thn oobvdmm^ bnk tbat aoon iflar 
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ktten w'fre oVtaincd from tlie king by wbtcb Wyoliffo w»8 debarred 
from tc I'. r.ny ', tii^.T iii tin- ui.ivoriity. 

WycUlie i» supi'ojcil to Imvo ^l . nt tb<> mnitinder of hu life in bia 
pnri«h of Lnttcrwortb, wbere ho wt . i r l.lr ].. n wM mora actire thaa 
ever. Uta versioa of the Scriptumt, the work wbicb did pcrb»p« mora 
tli&n Boytbing o!w to undermlae the inQueoce of tbe Cbunb of Roma 
in tbi* coootiy wm probably, in part at koat^ publi^ad babitt tbia 
tinaii BvttitaliliniyMcfaniwBeMvUeb boisMomMljtq 
to l H wiapiod « >ad <li» datemafcaaa waoqatof cwB p o aHi oo 
to Mtira^ iaaadible in tha ciicumAtuicet. It ii related thai 
llDa allw ha waa driTcn from tbe aoivaraity ha wm eusmoaad to 
Borne to aiuwer tbe charge of bemy by rojve Urbi.n VI. : thi» uppenrs 
to re»t on DOtbiog more than a IcIUt of WyclilTo'*, without lia-.. , 
tiililr^^iied to bi« boiiD^ss, publislied by Lewis from n n>uuu.Hcri|>t iu 
till' r.o Ufian. in which he 5.iv«, "If I might travel in my own iienwn, 
I wotil<!, vith (Jod'a will, go to tbe pope. But Cbriat baa oe«>leJ m« 
to tbe LoiitMiry, and taagbt mr more o! <-:-1j 'u < i«d than to luaD." It U 
tuppoaed that be bad had an attack of paralyaia bafore tbis tim«k Ua 
laeoyered ptrttolly, >wH»Md it mn i M ii j to M m ■ oith ig fifailb J<hn 
Punteye, to aaabt Um in bti pariih miSm, aad atoo to Ml wfcii 
amaaueniia. At Uat, while bo waa in bia church hearing ma« «b 
Boly iDuocanta' day, tha 29th of December 138<, juit aa tbe boat waa 
■boot to be elevated, he waa thrown down by another violent fit of 
viKft and ha never apoke more, but died on Uie laat day of tbe yrar. 
Forty years aftvrwsnls bta doctrine naa condemned by tbe Council of 
CuDetoiico, which alau <lir«ct«d tbat hia body abould be exhumvd and 
burnt, 'i bia wn^ done, and the aihaa ware eaat into tha Swift, tbe 
little Btrcam whicli fiowa aloogllttiM* «C lk« hDlon lAUhttt tawn 
of Lutterworth i* buiit. 

Aa for tbe particular optDtoaa which WycUffi bald, it ia not «aay 
to aajr what they really were on variooa p^ota, for two raaaona : fin^ 
th^ fMM pnhaUy dlffiraQt at diOmnt tiaM ef Ua life ; aeoondly, 
«• Maby BO BiMnt eartala wbatber many of fba writinga attiibntad 
to him are rrdly hiii. But generally bia viewi appear to have re^ 
Kcrul'Icd tliMMi of Calvin more nearly than those of any other great 
leader of tbe Reformation of the 16tli century. To »ioni« of the moro 
peculiar doctrine* of thu Hoinnn clmrcb he nee:! ^ t ■ linv! i:l!:ored to 
tbe cud of bia life : it way be doubt<.<d, for in»taiic«, if be di'. ii [ roved 
of litJjcr pilgrimagri or the worship of image*; purgatcr;,' ):n < vi- 
deotly believed iu to tbe laat ; »nd, what ia not very easily reconciled 
with hi* rc^ieated deouuciation* of tbn pn; id power Antichrist, be 
•ddretaaa Pope Urban in tba letter menUoocd above as tbe greatest of 
Clui(l%«iaBnfl|maiirth.aHdiaaBotlMrc(UitMBliMihmBBoaad to 
btm bM wiMea irbwtly balbrab that antitted * Od the trath of Serip- 
tan/ he dtaoibca it as being nothing leaa than paganiaffl for a man to 
MftaM ohedtalteo to the apoetolic mo. In bta doctrinal theology he 
waa a strong pr/^derttitiarian and necaasitarion. On the aabject of 
church government be waa an independent and voluntary of the moat 
extrtnie cJeserij-tion : tifposed to episcopacy, oppoaed to eataVili-h- 
nienta, oppoaed ii, i niluwinents, holding that the clergy ahould be 
suppotted only by alion, and that every roan shoii'.d be sh f ir afl 
poBsible a church to bimstl'" Hn tbe uubjcct of bin wrili.ii;- tbi- 
reader ahould s«e what ia said by Dr. Vaugbun m hi* ' Life of 
VhUH^' bj On Tflid la th* weflMe to *The Last A of the Cburob,' 
•M alio ia tte pnttwe to Ma edttba of ''An Apology for Lellud 
DooWnoiy attributed to WicliOe^' printed ftom « BaauaerlBt Id tbe 
Hbnqr of Trinity College, Dublin, for Om Ctenden Socutyt 4ta 
London, 1842. Most of WyclitTe'e writinga, or suppoaed vrritinga, atill 
remain in manuscript. Of bit traoalation of the Scriptures, tbe New 
Teatair.ent wa? printed fimt. by hio -raphcr. the Rev. John Lcwia, 
miniatar of Miir^te, in folio, m 1 7 -,:Au in ito, in 1810, under the 
care of tbo liev. Henry Herviy Ilalci, tf tiio I ritish Museum; and, 
for tha third time, in Uagsti r'n 'i:ii,-:iAb Hi;\nj.l.-.,' 4t:i, ).or.d..ii, 
* Tba Holy Bible, oontainiiig the uld and Now TcstAoienta with tbe 
Apeembal Beebk to the aarliert Eailiah versiooa made from the 
Utto Ttdgala. (7 Joba Wydiiii «ad Ua follower^' waa publiahed by 
the Univenity of Oxford in 1S50 in 4 vnk undir tae editeahto 
of the Rev. Joaiah Forahall and Sir noderiak Madden, end «Mit«t tf 
the 'elder and later ver>ion>,' with the vsrioQi reading*, a very 
Valuable introduction, and an < xc«llcnt gloeaary. 

(There ia an account of WjclifTe in Fox'a • Mai-lyn<,' wlich is wortb 
little or nothing. There are ftiiio long nrliclaa about biui in the first 
edition of the 'Biogmphia Uritanuicn,' ITetJ, vol. vi., part 2, pp 4257- 
42M; in 'British Biography.' 12 vpU. Svo. 17T3, vol t, pp. 1 1 : .: ; snd 
to Chalnara'a ' Diotionary,' I0I7, vol. xixii., pp. 27-38. Tho sep.trato 
UM%lgp thaS«« J«ba Lewia (fim published in 1719; for tho hut 
WOM, at the CbfendoB Aaa*, in 1820), by Dr. Robert Vaogban ( 
and edition, 1S3I, and in a retiied form, ISMX and tbelM Webb 
Le Baa. 1S32, have been mentioned ahofa) 

WVKEHAM, WILLIAM, or WILLUU DE or OF, waa bom at 

yktbiiia or Wickbam in Ilampsbire, in tbe year 1324, and, aa bia 
biograt hrr Bishop Lowth hjia sbonn, some time between the 7tb of 
July and tbe 27th of Septeml cr. There ia r, .ison U> believe that he 
didnot take bia name from bis nntivo ^illaco, llir Farac ramo being 
bjf eeveral of bia relatioosi living iu IjU 1 -vn r! , .vl, do not 
WW to have been born there. All that is Cert-dnly knov. n ulviut 
SfJ?*"!' ""A Moitor ia that their Cbriatiaa name* were Jnlm :i::ri 
OUVJ. if UefttharWitthOBaiaeof Wyluham, he appctm to have 



nlso p«»-ed hy that of Lons or Louge, and to hsve bad an cider 
bruther who wim cilleJ Huury .Vivj. HUporcnti me »isd to ha-ri- bo.?Q 
bosh, iiltiiougU poor, of crwiiuble deaoent, as well aa of reputable 
character. 

He waa pat to acbool at Winoheatar, not U> <Uher. wlM had 
i aok the B«a% haft by MM iMillfar fitoM. «ba to tntdittoBa]^ 
to bmben HtcMkiirvidab^laidef dwvnBOTor 
fOfamor of Wineheater Castle. The tradition further ni 
! eflar having aehool, be bccnme Mcretary to Uvodale; and that ha 

to the eonctablo of Wineheater Castle ia stat«d in a writt«in 
compiled in bia own time. Afterwards he is said to bavo br«~D 
recommended by Uvi dnle to ^^^ynQ;toD, bi5bop of Wincbcstrr. ir-.J 
tlicn iiy tb uf two hn'o la tn \> t n made knowu to Kjii^ 

Eilwnni 111. Thero scvrD» t> be nn rciL-ou for auppoains that lie ov,-r 
studied at Oxford, as i a- Im cti R:;;ruis<i by some uf the !,it«rr WT.t«r» 
of hia life. It ia oiident indeed tliat be luad not had a uaiv«ra;ty 
education, and that ha never pretended to any skill to the &vD«mto 
icbolaatio laamins of bia age. Hi* atrengtU lay in Ilia natonl f/K&aa, 
in bia knowladMet lamHaii and tataat for boaine«a; and fvabab^ 
the only art aoa riiaM Iw htd UMb eolUratad waa arebiteotarik 

He ia aaid to aa mhal MBtemporary account to have been brotisfat 
to ooort wbca lie WM na nore than three or four and twenty, wbieii 
would be about the year 1843 ; but the earliest ofboe which there ia 
the evidence of rectvda for hia having held is that of clerk of all the 
king'a work* in his manors of Hcnlo and Tethampstod, bia patent r>r 
which ia dat<d tbe l' th of .May l^rS. On the SOUi of October in '.be 
aanie year he was made surveyor of the king's works at tho castle and 
in the park of Windsor. It ia n:H!ir,ed b_v a cont>Tii; orary writer to 
have t>een at bis iti»iigation t'lat Ki:ig ivlward pulled doirn aod 
rebtult gr«tt port of Wiodaor Caatle. Wykebam bad tba a^ anpana' 
tendeeoe of the work. Queenboioogh UasU% to tha Uto of Bbapfft 
WM atoo built under his direotion. 

The king now began to reward Um bountiAiIly. He had preba^r 
taken deacon'* order* at an early age ; Lowth find* him deatgoelM 
'clericua,' or clerk, in 13S2. It was not however till the .Itb af 
Dereniber \ Z<>\ that h« wns aduiittod to tie order of aoolyto ; ho was 
orilained itubdeacon on t!io iLltb of March l^ i^j, and pricat 00 the 
I2th of Juue following. Meaowbiie bia f:nt crrleiiaalioaf pref^mect, 
the rvclory of rulharn in Norfolk, had b-oii conferred upon bim by 
tbe king'a ]Te(cntation on tbe 30th of Kovember 1SS7. On tbe 1st of 
March 1359 be was prwonte^l by the king to tbe prebend of Fliston, 
in the church of Licnbeld. On the 1 Oth of April following be had a 
grant of 200L a year ftoai the crown, over and abofa all Ua teaMr 
appointmanta, till be ibeuld get quiet poweMtoa af the dranh cf 
Pulhaa, bia induction into which living bad been oppoaed by the 
court of Roma Ou the lOtb of July in the same year he wai 
ap(K)inted chief warden and surveyor of tbe king'* cattle* of Windsor, 
Leeds, Dover, aod Hodlaoi, and of the manor* of Old and Now Wind- 
Bor, Wichemcr, and fundry other caatl«<t nnd manor*, with the parka 
belonging to them. On ;h.; lb of Muy I3(!0 be rec«ived tbe kixi^'f 
eriiiit of tbe deanery of tbu royal free fbipvl or collegiate csburch of 
St. .Muriiii b' Gruad, London. In Ocinb- r 1 :.'.>o t;<^ ut tended upon the 
king at Calaia, probably in quality of public noUiry, when the treaty 
of BretinV Mlaaa^ eonfirmed by tbe oath* of ICdward aod King 
3 oha of Jnaoa Kaaiaroaa ad ditional ptefennenta to tbe cbureb, far 
wbtoh we muat refer tha iMdHtotbaeMoiatodetrilghaalvLeattk 
ware heaped upon him fa IbeeouMaf tha aextthiaajean. ^JaM 
13S3 moreover bo had been appetottd to tbn oflSoe of warden and 
juaticiary of tbe king'* foreata on tlda aide Trent On tho 14th of 
March 13A4 be had br royal grant an a*<.igiiiT>ent of twenty ahilli:^ 
a day out of the exchequer. On the 1 Kb of Mjiy 1364, he waa made 
keeper of tbe privy ncal, aad soon after he is styled secretary to the 
kiin^, or what n e ahould now call ju iucipal seeretary of atate. In May 
13t$6 he waa commisaiooeU by tbo king, with the chancellor, the 
treoaurer, and the Karl of Artindcl, to treat of tbe ransom of iht 
King of Scotland (David IL, taken at tbe tottle of Noville's CYoas in 
IM^ MdthaHutoiigiug of tbe tr«ea wtth tha Ssato: aad aettov 
after thwba to Mnated. to a paper pitolad to tha 'Ftodm,' S 
of the privy oonneu and governor of the great couneiL whidi phrase* 
however Lowth aupnose* do not expres* title* of office, but cnlr tbe 
Kreat influence and authority which he bod in thoea aaaamUiaa 
" Tbcro are aereral other preferments, both ecdeaiaatical and dvil,'' 
adds Lowth, " which he is eaJd to have held ; but I do not meatira 
them bocauae tha authorities produced for them are aueb as I cuoot 
eiilirely depend upon. And, aa to bia ecdeaiaatical l>eneficea iJreidy 
montioncd, tho prrii;tico of eicbiii'.L;i[i,.r tbein waa tbrn so commoo 
that 'tia hard to detcrmloe precisely wUi>:b of tbem ho bold altogether 
ataqjeaattaM." Tbaia to eataat bowavar en aooount given m by 
UaiilfeB oeearioaoffha bull of Pope Urbea V. ogaioat pluialitiM^ 
of tbo entire number and value of hi* church beneftoM^ aa tha 1 
itood in the year 1366 ; and from tbia atatement, to wbleh W 
calls bimaelf " Sir William of Wykohem, dark, archdaaoon of Lincoln, 
and aecretaty of our lord tbe illtutrious king of England, and keeper 
of bia privy seal," it appear* that tho totjil produce of thottc which be 
had held when the aooouut v. as or .n ii 1 w n -7 ij.. lujjf 
thoa? of which be remained in jm,. b.-»,.uii wlo-n it vv;..» pn eii in, blii. 

All tbt'se inf.!: r 1 : ;_;niti.'.H 1ujwi=vit it i« tn t>i- j-r.-'su th.nt b* 
rteiguad n beu, upon ttio de^th of Wiiliau do Ldyoydoo, on tfaeitb 
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of October 1300, he was imiuediaUly, upou ihe king'* earnest recom- 
neodation, rlecUyl by the prior and cotivect of Wiacbe^tcr to Kucceed 
bim u biahop of Uiat Ue waa not eomecrttted till tbe lOtb of 
OatolNr fa thoTHilUloiriBf; b«ktUaddv,tiUaDa^iutBMnt wm 
«AaUd of ttw cuaMaitieg {wmmmIoiw of tiw nyd anthofl^ ud tlw 
court of Rome, was oridently oectiaioneil, ai Lowth bu •howti, nnlj ' 
by a ooDtention between tbe kiogaud the pope aa to which of th«ui | 
Khoutd have tbe largMt tharo in Wykebam'a promotion. &f«*nwtkilo 
he had been appoiot«d by the king lord high chanc^or of England; { 
he WM ciinrimml in that office on tbe 17th of Sppt' mbcr 1367. 

Mr L'tnitiiiuo i c'm;;c«lIor till the lii-.h of Match 1371, when be 
(Iclii rri...i i tti k In tlin ting both tLe (.T-eat aoi the priTy aeale, on Use 
cL .ipr uf iiii:i;>'try made in comj)l!i:.cu with a pOtitioD ; ri -ir 
nborlly before by the Lorda and ComtuouB, complainuig of the mm- 
ohicfa which had resulted from the goTemmeot of the kingdom j 
bavug for a long time been in the basUa of men of the oharch, and 
(k«t atcnlar men tmtf B^li* om^SEl''**' ^* principal 



I in Um king^a oovili ana hooaalMliiL Thm ia no appear- 
■ of thia ooBptaint beinc apecially directed agaiait any pnrt 
of tha oonduct of the Biibop of Wuicfacster, who asauted at the cere- 
roony of oonatitatiog hit •ooocwor in the obancellorsUip, and aeoma to 
hare for yean after thia eootimied to retain both the favour of the 
king and the pood will of the jiiu-llAmBiit, ami even to hive remained 
iu hubitj of intiraato au;l euiit.iifhlial t:.,iiiieL-tiou with the Duko of 
Lnucatti'r, to who-ro iullutiicr! tho rrniuv.il o: tbi; clergy from the 

office* of sUtn 11 lltt.'i tu Sum ri i.v,'i;;;:_ 

At Ulia tjmo the Lp;alj jjn uf V.'.t,; lit-.-wr JiiuJ no fewer than twelve 
dUiMnftMatle* or pako' ill fur: ^hed and maiutaiiied as places of 
midMML Wykehaiu'a Unl. uudcrtikkiug after be foand hunaelf bi ! 
pooseasion of tho aoa ma to asi nhaal a tborongb repair of the«o : 
•piaeopal booaasL Tbia eoal bfan above 20,000 marks. Ha also 
a]iplisd himself with great seal and diligence to the reformation of 
abuses in the monaaleries and rcligioiui bouiMW of all nort.i throughout 
hit dioctsu : tlie ancient hospital of St. Croaii, nt Sjurkefunl, near 
Wincho'.'-r, fj;inci«J in 1132 l y tho f«moi;» Bi-hup Henry do lUui*, 
brother to Kibg ijteidien, in particular en^'ngcd much of bis atlrntioo, 
and the objects of the charity were indebted to bis pmevering ezer- 
tiona for the restoration of many rishtn and lien»!it« which they had 
originally eujoy«(), but of which tliu . li i ; ii . n for a h>: g tinio 
defrauded. But the object which from the luat chioSy occupied bim 
wMoowiMiit i wmdatton of two ooUegas in wUab atadaats might | 
baodonlad^lluhawnirof dpdaad uoreatoof fall wonhipTroc 1 
tbe support and ***'*^hB of ttovbitetian Ikltb^ and tor tbe improro- 
Dent of tbe liberal arta and aoieBoef." Hia prsparalory oollego or 
school at Winchester was opened in 1 573 ; and ho had before this 
purchased most of the ground in tho city of Oxford npon which bis 
college therp, still called New College, to which that »t WLnctiiMter 
waa designed as a nursery, wita afterwarls built. 

These piou< and patriotic exertions howcror were interrupted for a 
time by a political atorm which rose agiinst the bir'hop iu I37C, tlio 
laat year of the reign of Edirard 111. lie had becu api'oioted ou« of 
tbe council cstabUshad to saperintand tho oaodnet of aifAirs on the 
peliUuDof tha parliamoBt which met in April of that jear: and ia 
oonsaqoinBa htninn a principal oiyaat of tbo rsMatunlof toe Duko 
of LMCi tw and Ua party, who, altar tho dMlh of tha Btaek Prinea 
in June, and the rise of the parliameQt ia Jolr, took possession of the 
anperannuated and dying king and proocadod to overthrow all tlie 
reforms that had been lately made in tho gOTenment, and t« effect, 
as far as th«y could, tbe min of all concerned in them. By the duke'a 
contrivance eight articlca ware exhibited luraiust the bishop St tbe 
beginuiii,; : thu next Hichaelmas terio, cbArginghim with rariotis 
seta of p«:uni iry defalcation, oppresaioa, an i o'.h'.'r sort* of misgovom- 
ment while be b;,ij W' u 111 Dlbja many year} Ncrort' im ki^oper of the 
priry seal and lurd chanceiior. lie waii heard in km defence, before a 
CinmaiiisilMI of bishopii, peers, and privy councillora, about thottiddlo 
of KofOBlber, when judgment was given against him upon one of the 
artldss, involviDg at the ntnoat a mers inegalaiil^f ; snd upon this, 
under the inlloeoce that than prevailed at oo u i i> an order wss imme- 
diately issued for tbe aequeatnttiom of tlia ravannes of his bishopric, 
and he was at the same ttma forliiddan, ia tlie king's nsme^ to come 
within 20 milea of the courts The next parliament, which met on tho 
27tb of January 1377, waa wholly dovo'-ed tm L:»rjcistor ; aii'l hrn, 
sooti after, on the petition of the L'ommcii!". an act of f;cnen-.l (.aidoa 
w.vi uv-.*j(hJ by tho kin;;, iu conjiiderntLuLi cd it-, twiiiL,' tbo year of hia 
jubilee, the Uiabop of Winchester alone was specioUy excepted out of 
Ita provisions. All this, in ths circnmstanoea of tho time, may be 
taken as the bast attestation to Wykeham's patriotism and iutegri^. 
His bretbna of tho Omgf howom wiinihlii* te ooatosalioa now 
took op hia aanaa wUh gnal mmlj ond, whoHior in BMnaanninea of 
their bold representations oo the sabjeot to the king, or for some 
other reasoo, it wa« soon deemed ezpediant to drop the proceedings 
againt bim, and on the ISth of June bia temporalities were restored to 
him, on condition of bio 6ttin(; out three ships of war for the defence 
of tlie kingclom and maintaining theia at sea for n qinrter of a jcir. 
And even from this mulct he was loK.i-o 1 ou tho a':i:re'<:iju of 
Itichard II., a few days after. Bat tha loss usTcrtheiaes to which hs 

had been B ibjectod 1^ Ui fnmtHHmlBwMfthtm immmMI to 

10,000 marks. 



He conlinueil tn stand high in the favour and conGilenca of parlLv 
meut during tho rid:'.orL'y of tho nt:\v 1.1'.:^*- I:i ];:.^Li hi? v.an out; of 
a coinmiseiott appointed on tho petition of tho Cummoua to e:Lamiue 
bto tbo olito M tha tavanao and the kingdom, with foil powers to 
coll before them aU panooa who bad been in office either during tbe 
current or tbo ktoN%n. Afrin nller fho Mifffmsion of tho inonr> 
rection of WakTyiir and fa» fbOowel^ fa Uio noxt year, the Bishop 
of Wioebsater waa ona of the seventeen persons propoped by the 
Oommons to be appointed to confer with them on tbe condition of tbo 
kingdom : and ou varions oeca.«iuuH afternarda a eimiUr tribute was 
1 t:j liin [ Lipularity and weight of chsJiu-ter. As noon ai ho wss 
ii-liM i-d from his troubles he hastened to apply biinself anew to the 
l arryini; forward aLd t i—.plcli.jii cf ni-w i: r.i'.;c.<. The busineia 
of teaching appoara to have comnienceil both ut VS'incliMter and at 
Oxford iu 1373; Pope Urban VI.'s bull of liccDOe for fonndiu.! Wiu- 
ebestar College waa granted lat June 1874 ; the building of the ColUce 
at Oxford, wUab bo oalM • St. JUuj OoUi«o of Windhsotar in Oatibr^' 
was b<>gua hi ia80.and wu iniAcd in 19M: thvl of «ho eaOieool 
Winchester waa begun in 1887 end laluad in 1S03. Tbe papal 
bull coufimring the atatatae of tbe eoOage at Oxford is dated lOtli Julj 
1393. And as soon na his two colleges were ereeted, he cnteroil upon 
another work, which ntill remaina a monument of his ta.'>te and muni- 
ficcnco : be revoked tn rebuild bia cathedral in the greater part Of its 
extent. Thia uudcitakiii.; ba cuuimtnced in 1 aU ho joitlitod to 
sc-e it 1 r>>UEht to a closet in ubout tea jeara aftwr. 

Ti e I ddiup of Winchcstor waa one of the t\.iiii t-cii j Tryu:;!! .i[iii:':::lod 
in 13:U, on the petition of the psrliament io«tigatovi bv thu king's 
uncls, tho finko of flionoioter, to bo a eooaeil to tho Ung for one 
year, and fat &«k ftr that tom to oietalao all tho pomn of govern- 
raeot AaoMB oo Oo parttaouot wo dinfaoadk Blohoid nwdo oa 
attempt to facaak fkon tho yoko ibm fanpoaod upon him ; Iho oooi.> 
misbion snd statato OMoMHfho council were declared by the JndfM 
on tbe royal coamNM, tobookgal au<l null, and to bavo invoivedill 
who had been concerned in proouriog them in the guilt of treaion. 
Upon thia the Duko of Ulouoeeter and hia friends rai>> d au army of 
411.000 men, Hiviug eucmtnjx d liefarv I,oijilon, 1h<-y nrrit a deputation, 
of vfh ill ibi: Ijiahop of M :.,! ;h<i.(iT km a iiii rii! i r, to the king; the 
deputies viertt graoiumly n ixivtti, au<l returned »ith proposala for an 
sccouimo.Iatiou ; bat in the mean titno a body of forces which had been 
raised fur the king iu Walee and Cboiiiro, under the command of bia 
minion, tho Ibiho Of boiMd, m oaoovntatadbgrthoatil Of Swrbr 
andapartof Ihoiinyof tboeooMafatadlordaatSadeoH Brid^tt 
OsTorasUrOk and entirely dsfrnted. This blow compelled RIcfaard to 
yield for tbe prreenV But in May 13S9, another revolution iu the 
goremmeot was eflected by tbe king soddeuly dcdariog himasif to bo 
of age, and removicg tbo Duko of Qloucester and his friends from the 
council-board. He did not hotrever diapcnM with the E«rTii:ea of ths 
lUithop of Winchc»t«r, but, on tl>o cunirury, fori-«d him a^ain to 
accept the gnat seal. WylLi ham reniainu.l obancullur till the '.'7th of 
September 1391, wbeo be retired from ollice, Gloucester having by 
this time bem restored to his pisce iu tL.e council, and all (>at Lies 
having bosn for the present agidn reconciled, in a great measure, it is 
probable, tlirongh tbo bishop'a mediatioa. From this date V\>ksbam 
appeare to bavo takes little or no aharo in pobUo aJUcit In lM7a 
wbeo tbe Duke of Oloneester wao pat to doalh. and oafinl of tboaa 
who bad jeiaed him in taking arms in 1386 were attainted for that 
treason, the Bishop of Winchester and others were, at the intercession 
of the Commons, declared by the king from the throne in parliament 
not to have been implicated in what their fttUow-commiuioocra hod 
done. Wykehmi was present in the parliament held on the 3uth of 
September lyj'J, when Richard was deposed, and slso in tho first par- 
liament of Henry IV., summoned a few day4 after; but this was the 
last which he attended. Ho coutiaui.-d buwuver m the active discharge 
of his episcopal dnties for two or throo years longer, and was able to 
tnnaaetbiMinaMtiU witUnflMr days of hie dasth, whiafa took plsce 
St Bentt mithani, abont eii^ o'ouek on tho monUqg of Satttrday 
the 2Tth of September 1404. 

{Lift, by Robert Lowth, D.D., 2nd edition, 8to, London, 1784.) 
WYNANTS, JOHAN, one uf tho beet of tbe Dutch landscape- 
painters, was bom at Haarlem about tbo year 1600. Little is known 
shout bim; he is not wenlione<l by Hmibraki-ti ; sod Van Gool, who 
nt-tiCLfl tli:.-* unii-i.-'iuu i-T Ho ibruki'ii, li'.cd at tt-io Ijt ■ a j en^.-d to l-e 
ri.iililcil to lejiru any facta of his life. Wynaut^ ii bujij.osijJ to baro 
li o:i tlio ma>tur uf 'Wvnivverman, to whom some iif Im p;i:ture-i ].:\ya 
breu sttributed. He waa fund of amosemcnt, and idled much of his 
time in parties of ideasure, and his pictures are accordingly few in 
number. Ue generally paiated email pictorsa, eoloared with great 
traaaparenoy : tbe figurea and cattle to theai an not patotad Igr waf 
aelf ; a feet, says D'ArgaB*iO% irhiah Wynanto ondaovmnod to kM|» 
asscret. Theie parte of Ma pietnrea were painted by eerenJ maat ei e 
by Van Thuldrn, Oitada, WonrTerman, Liogelbaoh, and A. Vaade< 
Tclds, which gives an additional ralue to hia works. In Pilkingtou'a 
'Dictionary' and some other books, 1G70 is given as the d,:ite of 
Wynanta' death, but there is a picture iu the i- ilhrry of Schlel'aheim 
by Inm, d.ite-1 Hj73 : bia name ;i »1»ij wiitttu iu thu jiaiutLiB'^iTU- 
pany's book of Haarlom for the y^-nr lor?. (D'.Vrgcuvdle, \'uj dtj 
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dUUnguUhed in the pirllMnenta of Q<ie«n Anne and the fint two 
G»orgo», WM bom in ltl»7. He was of an aucient family in SomerMt- 
■hiM, and aucccedrd at an early age to tho title and estiU. Ho wa» 
educated at Eton and at Cliristchurcl), r)xf<ir.i, aud aflerwartH 

tTHVciled for Bomo time abroad. On hia rctntn l^e wm cIio»fn to 
r»-i n-. ur. Lt» native county in pftrliameDt, an i : in ..- 1 a da.;jht«r of 
tlic IiuLc of SoijieiTBt Hi' thim entered upon l ul.lio life with grrat 
r..i-:M,: ■-, j. iiM:it:r. -.vdII sujiported. Ho aBM>einl«d himMlf 
with Uie Tunr |>art^, *ud, fuidnated by tbe talenu of Lord Doling- 
btoko, h» — " 



which wa« ia«lf-<Bd 



I ory |>»rty, aau, 
ja&Md ia tiw 



M mM M tiw poUUc* of that 



WbM kiM Vht BiiaMCT 
fai mo. WyadlMm 1 
I8th Jane 1711. HM 
vraa pruuioted to tbe 



I teaed mte Oxford and Bolingbroko 
■■lltr of dl* bnekbouoda, and on the 

aecretary-at-war. In Anguat 1713 li« 

af chuncellor of tho exchequer, and in 
Novrmlxr waa ivrora a prlry coum Tlor. In tho ■]i«»eiiMons l.otwr, n 
Oxford and Bolinf;l.r.>Vi> he Mad with tUi^ latt r, ai d vrim eDtircIy iu 
111* confidence. When tho lord Li.-h tr*aiiurer waa fli-Kracod, Lord 
Bulingliruke wUbed to l;ave the trtanury put in comUii»>.;i.>ti, and pro- 
fiowil Wynilham an < v.(< of tV.? five ron iiit"i.i ueM ; but tht« arrauge- 
nji'iit .i.-fo:it<-.i !■;, tliL hud 1. li .-,[ ; o;i,t:. I rii of the Duko of Bhreae- 
bury to tiio vacauL utiice. Thi^ ap|>ouit(uc[>l, followed by the dMtb 
of tbe quwn. put as «Dd to the hofM «t Tmf futv. TiM Mm^ 
eion of a treaaoMbld corKapoodeoM irffh tb* IMwdar bwl tttMliM 
to awagr af tlu Tan mfatirtirri. ud to aom more than to Lord Boling- 
Ihii^Im, WyadhaBSnllBMltWM not free from auapicion : hia intimacy 
with Loid BoVngbroka and hia cloie frieiidibip with other reputed 
Jaeobitea IwTing tiointed him out aa one requiring to bo watched. He 
«aa relumed to the new parlJatucct iiimmoiu'd hj Ofors" f., a'sil pro- 
taated in such atron;; huiguago again«t tho pnidamation liy wliich the 
kt« parU:auent bad be«n diuolTrd, that b«t wm only saTi-d fr-tn iiu- 
prixiinmeul in tho Tower by Sir Robert W«l[,i.lf, wl. •) pcr^u i lrd tlio 
Ifou^o lA C- tntniina to !"p»re bim with a rtipnuiwid from the .Siic.iker. 
Wl tn ti.u rel>cll:<)ii in I'.ivoiir ( f the I'rLtcndcr broke out in 171ii, in- 
tciligcnce waa brought to thu privy council that Sir W. Wyndham 
wu concerned in a projected riaing in Soueraetibln: kkMhartn 
bw tha Dulu of Someraot oflerad to be napandUit Uk hSm, lad 
daaiiad tiiat In niiht not ba taluB into antaid*; Imt tha oonacU 
rafoaad to laava Urn at Iai:ga^ and aant Cdoaal Haike to arrat bim. 
Sir Wililam, on beini; taken at his own hoaae, contrived to escape 
under protenee of liiakiii^ preparationa for hif Journey Vt London ; 
and a proclamation waa imuicdintely ii-nn d ufT li'ij,- I'lno;. f«r hl« 
appreheiiaioD. For Bomotitui' be ilud- d t'lo vi|. ihiiicB of hii purnuerB, 
di-Ktii.-c-d a^ a c'.iTiryman, but finding that bo had bttla chance of 
Hurrj . . It I bimaclf, and waa camtuittcd to the Tower. 
Jit (ltide<l all knowledge of any plot whatcifer in favour of tho I'ro 
lender; aud, whether on aooouut of Ids iLLOtcticc, the failure of evi- 
deuoe, or the inliueiice of hi^ connectioua, he waa never brought to trial. 

Ua wtt btaotfortb diitinguiahed aa one of tha aoit Mttf* lad afala 
naotlMia «f tha oppoaitioo. He opvoaed Sir Habfit Watoola on 
almoet areiy ooeatloa. Tha meet Tebetneiik and Di-rhaps the beat 
apeach acunat Walpole'a Ezeiia aobeue waa delivered by him in 1733. 
Of all hu reported apecchca, that in favour of the repeal of the Sep. 
tennud Act in 1734 may be pronounc«d the moat able and argumen- 
tative. In 17UV, baring been iu the u<iu rity who voted ogainiit the 
addreaa of the Spanish oonvootion, ho dvtermitied, with many others, 
to eccide from pariiamcnt. In cxprc'ving lliit reaolutiou be nj'plied 
inaulting ternia to tho majority o) th" ll jun-, and waa indcliteil, for 
the fecoud time, to Sir Ilobett Walpo e's judii ioii» forbearanc.' f. r hw 
ee<ai<u fiom oommitniin'. t-.- tli'. j . v.er. ■, 11^; could have be n 
Diore abaurdly impolitic tl.an the retiioaeut of tbe oppoailion from 
all further eonteet in the Uouaa of Conuoaiia: il had M 
b* Lord Bolingbrok% whoae couuela wan oftok toON 
than wiae; and the miataka waa ao evident that tha aaoadera all 
rttnined on the Atat day of tha next aeaaion. 

Tl.c influence of Wyndbam in the Ilouae of Commona waa proved 
by tbe immediate conaequeucea of his death in 17-10. He lukd uniteil 
tije Tories sud a coii4dcr»blo party of Whigs in their opjioiition t« Sir 
Ui.Uit Walpole. At hia death thia union wua di» nhcii— thti ofifKini- 
tiuu wan di.-utrnic'd of lialf its power— aud for aoniv time ttiu uiiuiKtcr 
hail bttlu ti;i dre.id > itlur fruu; the eloquence or the numlx r/< of biji 
opjoiieuti-. Hi died at WcUa in Somersvtahire, July 17, 171'*, aU'l 
w*« BUcctediid by hii s u, ^ir Lliarloa Wyudhi,;ii, whu aflcrwaidj in- 
herited tho titlo of I^tl of l^remoDt from bia uncle tho Duko of 
B e mw il L l^hkaaooaAlii^ niia» tfWiiliauiy of Bland- 

brd, ba talk BO Imim 

Sir William w as one of the moit popular man of Ua daTt and ia 
pari lament was remarkable for tha force and epirik of bw ewqiienea. 
Tha charaatar of hia ofatorr haa been thua deKi ibed b/ • gnat eritic, 
Mr. Speaker Omlow : " 'Inere waa much grace and dignty in hi^ 
person, and the »une in hli aitoaking. He had no acquireraenta of 
le.iiriln^-; but lii^ etuquenoe, improved by u«e, wot atrung, full, and 
wilhoiit. ntWlat.uu, un»iug chiefly frmn hia cloaniraji, prv'prieLy, nnd 
arv'umentati :ii ; in the method of wliicli l.u.t, by a sort id induction 
almoat peculiar tu biustdf, he lia l a f.trc' btyoud any niau I evei' 
heard in public debaio. Hu hud imt llio variety of hU and plrosiuitry 
la hiaapaaahea eo entenaiuiug in 1 

iplittMd pomr in Ua apcafcing tfaafcalwqn aateatod hianalf and Ua 



bearers, and. \\\'.h tho decoration of his nuuMier, 
Tcry ' r:.>i • ul, produced not only tbe mo«t I 
oven 11 ii-vcr. rid ir.-j,:ai' 1 to whatevir he sp-jki-." 

\VYNT^:l^V, ANIiUF.vW n r;iyii,iii,,' ..im.di«t, lived during tb« 
early p*ii of tho IJth century, and was prior of tita uonaatiery of 
8k aaif'a Indi or laUod, on Lo«h Lonood in Hani land Ifs^teg hm» 
baan diiooverad aa to hia parentage or the petiada of Ua bMi and 
daath, and ho ia oolr kaom aa tha aatharof * Tho OtygyaalaCronTkil 
of SeadaBd/ n wnk of eoiuMenbia aathority in Seottiah bt<t»rr 
daring tba interval between the c«nimcoeement of tha 11th and tb»t 
of the 15th oautnry. It ia valuable alao aa a apecimen of tlte Scottish 
lajignage at a time when it closely rva'-mbled the Km-liih in all bat 
tho GalliciKira whidt pervade Chaucer and Go» 1. -n 1 t>t fure it had 
tokrn thit riintioct provincial form which it exhibit* in the Scottish 
p.jt'ta of th'- Ld ti r I 'art of tlie 1 5th and of the 16th century, Wy u > : a 
eeoma to bavo fltron^ly l'<*lt the difficulty under which all fuda ettrotii' 
clera lie, of draiiii:^- :i l.uv of ileiuiin atioa l>'tn-<-<-n thadOBAMiS tuA 
the foreign. The work is dividi^d iutu uiue b^ka :— > 

" 111 L 'lioure of the crdrjrs nyne 
U{ haljr sncelTs, llie qubilk dfisyae 
Serlpture !o»f», on Ijk wy» 
I wrllr dt parte now tUa Irtlifr 
In Nyoe Bukls, and nanihtwi; 

.Mkd tlM f)T»t BatoaTfU 
8aU tmt M the becranyac 
Orthawarlde." 

Accordingly tho author h aa good aa hia word, and, baginnini; at tb<> 
Creation, bo paut-s through the greater pdUi of Scripture hittoiy tj 
the mytliological period of Orceco and Home, jidiigtinR tbe aacie i sad 
profane atrangcly together, and describing l oth U.e dt lus;e of .Scri{>t"jre 
and Druoaliou'a ilood. The early and coinpli i< ly lai iu<<ij» jurt of the 
Scottish aji!ial-> ii uuxi-il up XhefKi wiilol;. ilifi rri-'-d c hroi.iclrA. 

Four book* out of the nine are tnisbcd b io: ■ '\ir 1 irlli ■>( l.'l;ii-«t i» 
ntirrated. Inlheirinted 1 ilitjo;i uf the cLri'n:i In thi- e u'.' r has vcr\ 
properly given only tbe rhythiuicai titlta of the chapt<:rs wliicii do not 
refer to ScoUon^ and thna of theao fear hooka only a f w fragmaoto 
am printed. Wyntona ia • tediaaa Barrator, bat ha is ainritml in bii 
deaocintioaa; and aUnias aviate he haa to record, with the ettrioaa 
tradittona of national aupeniUtioiB mingled with them, give the book 
considemble animation. Sir Walter Soott has been obliged to Wyutooo 
for many ati-ilting incidents iu hi^ narrative po«ni». 

There are several manuacripts of Wyntouii'a (Jhrouicle ; one in the 
CoLtoniaa collection, another in the llarleiao, and a tiiinl iu tbi? Advo- 
catca' Library. The be»t ia however that in the Iti>yal Library in the 
llri'ish Museum, fr^ 111 whitli itr. lU . id Mivcj litri r; ■ di'.cd the printed 
edition, collatiui{ it wi'.h il:e otlivrs. This t;i;i^-i itii cit Bpcc4Lceu of 
liritish typography was phiitu . V.' , lu - vo>. Svo. Ail ilie copii-s 
of ita<'COi to havu beun priuti-d on dr.iwiug-paper ; at Icrut tho wntcr 
of this notice haa never mot with any copy oa ocdfataiy fnpar. It 
oootaina an introductiou, notes, aud a gloauiry. 

WYON, WILLUM, M anmrw and designer of Bwdila wd etka, 
waa bom aft BEimiaghaai In i7W!. Tho pursuiu and aaaoeiatloaa at 
hia family (of Qerman deaaent) were peculiarly calculated to 
direction to hia mind and to fottcr whatvvar naiund abi itii^a ha po» 
iesiKsd. ilia grandfather, Geor^o Wyou, engraved tho »ilvcr cvip em- 
bossed with a de.><ign of the a8^asiliuation of Julius (.'a-i«r, wi.icii 
pre^pntid by ihc- city of London to Wdke^. Hia farhi-r, I'l-t- r U y u. 
to uiioiu, iu Ij'.'Ii. \Villijiiu i^a- rmti id, \v.u> n d;i' firA-T < f icp -■ 
taLi..n at IJii ujuii^iiiuji, and wit', liim w.is aiSocuU d ^\ ill:auj'» uiit.f, 
TiiuiM-ii', R> ;'..:iLit r, Ui ivUiiin j^iuug ^\')•0ll wan lijiiclt itiiiobl-'d. Ti.r 
earlit^t of ln-i prudixdi >iih of uhi> h wc hud any marked nutioa were 
copies of thu heads of Horcid<;A aud of Cetmi tha latter won tho geld 
medal of the Sodety of Aru, aud was pnrehaied bgr It for diM>UM> 
tion ee aa Mrienltuial priae. A aeoond gold medal from the aaoia 
body marked the appaanaan of Wyea'a granp — Viator^ drawn fay 
Tritona. A few yean latar ha eompMad a igura of Awtinoo^ whhh 
ao delighted hie father, that ha had It let la gidd, and WW* it ««•■ 
stantly until hia death. 

Wyou camo to London ia 1810, siid won w.iy t!uouf;U a compe- 
tition to tho poat of aeoond cngravtr at th>' .MiuL Sir Thoniaa Law- 
ntiQe waa the umpire, aud the trid in ri' t!ie bial of lltor^e 111. 
llii pro»p<'C(a wero now moet favour.iidi'. and hi-i >-itii.ition altog'-ther 
n^Tt'i-.i'.du to hiru - ior the cliicf rnf;i'avi r, Th nu.v. Wymi, was bin l.-ieod 
and couniii. liut unexpec'.rdly the Utter died, and Mr. fialruoci 1 
oomioatetl in bis place. Tbe new engravor nad hia aUaf 1 
could sot agree. I'ittrooei, a akilful artiat, ia said to have be 
lent, and whila raserriag to himself the greatw abara of Ifai he 
and eotolaaaaBtk to hare left tbe greater amooat of labour to Wyoa. 
Under a aewlfaatirof tbe Mint tbeee diBenneae warn oompmaaaad 
by an arreaganmA which left i>i»trucci ooniaally obiaf engraver antil 
his death, but gave half lii-i Kdiry to Wyon. We noed not dwell oa 
tbe literary w.irj that aro i- out of llie*e oocurrincea. furtbi;r tb.va to 
observe that the young-'r mitu 1 uii I an enthu is.^tic champi u whi^ 
iasiied a uit.:;joir nl bi^ lifi-, and a list i f hi-i u irj..-, then exceodij^- t .v .i 
hundn- i lu i iiii! - r. Th ■ lloyal .Voadunjy marked its opinion of thu 
controv. r y, jii. l .1 V. v ;i ■ own merit*, by ebctiug bim in IsJJ, an 
Aseociato, aud in IMIj on AcivdemtotiUi, the lirat of liia de|iortiaeat 
who bad ever ebteined tiieea 1 
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XANTHUS. 



XAVIER. FRANCTS. SAHIT. 
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W;od'* work* may b« diviiled into coini — pslttrn piacM of ooioa 
not umkI— and scaU. His colna iuduile tboao of Iho latar 
yean of tho nigu of Qeorga IV., all thoaa of William IV^ and all 
tiMM «t hm firaanl Uj^y wbiok appeared in Wjoo'a UfctiiM Ha 
~ dMOitny'i inodola in Uta coioa of both the kbips Imt vaa 
in tlM ooioa ot Vlotoria. The pattern pieces indade 



tnt of tw pounda for WlUlam IV., aoU one of Gre pounds (amoug 
ae*eiml olhm) for the prei«nt Queen, wrliich bora a fiiriire of Una ou 
tha roTflne. Tlieso jiattcm piKcs did not liocoma coins tlirLiiii;h the 
influence of the body, who, at that tim», under the title of tun: 
wen the priTileged coiners of tlie country, and who koowing Umt 
iiicrcoiteil f>X(-*[ne wr>tiM be nucfu ary, tonk euro of their proiiU, mid 
did not trii-iljl<^ the !:>R<'I '. r.i n <iut ',\ y.:;. e ei.t or the iut«- 

rretH of srt. lii* uicd.il.i iiiclu io a >;ri i-it r Loj^o of Bubjrctf, aud W«re 
produced for many dillttrant and a<lmimbla ohjeelk Tiiara tn wat 
medala for the Peaiaaolar vietories, for Trafalgar, for JallBklnid uaA 
CUhi1{ tHfittWhl nwdala for tba Royal Hocie:.v, Hoyal and London 
InatMalioni, Qeolofieal, OM|llvi>i"*'> tiiuilar societies, oativa 
and toreipn ; artisfio madali^ M for the lioyal Academy and Art 
Union; (ducntional, «S ftr Harrow, a gift by Sir UobeH I'eel; and 
testimonial, as in the caie of the Broilio niedal, which h< ro a head 
of the man in whose honour it wah Hlru<:k. M>>.ii oi i'r.i h's uiedala 
htva for their obTcrsi-a heads taken fnmi llie »iiti'.)Uo, a few mo.iem, 
aiiil in some cAae', then living prrsuMigi'B ; »ud lliu author lin'! gene- 
rally aiiifd. M ft innttcr of c>>urBe, at a c.li;ir»<;teri»t!t' fittn a.i i)t twixt 
the p«rtt,i.t ^iD 1 tlio «' iiiii: inyini; cin'-imstaucsa. Tliui«, ('ict-ru 
adorned tiie i'eej-ilarrow lueiUI, whiio heads of Lord Bacou,81r iiutac 
Newton, lir. WoUaatoa, and Sir IteMb GhtatNg^ «(• IMMoUrely 



notice, whoao Utoat works were in oommemoration of that sama 
assaaibla«e of the world a industrial and orlklN ftnite. 



WTTUKB.0B01{0a IWtnum.] 
WYTTEKBACU. DAKOEI^ tn* fiom fa mib tt 



and appropriauly oonnaotad with fko niMUi oi inn myu wututo 
41m UBin^lf «( OlMioir, tiw aeotariaal MOf, and thn Aft Union, 
Mun^-taA ■bmok thom mno of the beat— of tba i oio hm wan from 



of ihoBofd: 



from 

U» own deaigna; while for others Wyon waa indebted to Flaxnian, for 
whom he luid aa entliuiiiastio Tenoratioo, Howard, and Stotliard, who 
contributed the rorerse to a medal of Sir Walter Scott. ^S"^■^)u'K in- 
creasing eminooco was shown in the rarioua ooiniiil«.>ioiiii he rfc<-ivcd 
from forc!?n coutitrirs; wc timj-e»p< cislly mention hi^ r[ii;;)^Miient t"r 
• eel left ol I'oitui;:. el's coina. 

'J'lte fhiiiacteiiatics of Wyon uro tin- cnTribimtiim rif («o (often 
o|>[ cHiiv'l nuiiluiea, itrenpth .mil d- lir<i:'y, wiili tin- >i [i- : li- 

ta-. nt of lilieuesa in his portraitures ; taiien for ail in all, wo liavu had 
no aoeb awdal eognTar ainae tbo daja of iiinaai tha aitiat who tbed 
M mueh lititn on this department in tint dm of tlio Comniaiiwaalili. 

dM a* Bki|blaii»Oolotar S». ISSl. In Ua llly^omntii jmwi 
Iwfiilg • Laonard, iHio haTing aided him in Ui Ufatiao, tnhaiitw) 
lauAal UaiUU at bin <lrnlb. To the lutter we owe the well-known 
nadal of Woidaworth ; and Lia name is hoooumbly remembered in 
ea u i mtt wi irilh tho awarda of tiio Groat EKhiUlioa ; and is Uraa gr»- 
tit^Jai^ MMdalad to ant M la Uood nilh fha aoldMl of ow 



Ihtbar, Daniel Wyttonbacb, waa «haa paatn. 

himself by sereml thcolo!;icAl works, and died, In 1770, balm then 
profcvor of theology in tlio University of Marburg. Toong Wytton- 
h:ch Dtudiod phllulogy at Marburg, GottioRen, and Leyden, and in the 
Uiit I liii'o ho wa« ono of the pupils ol Ituhtiken, to whom he beoane 
liai'-iciilAily nttttched. In 1771 he was appointed prt foitor of Or<!fk 
ii:ul |>lii;o,,uphy lu the AtheniBum of Amsterdam, which is now caLi il 
uft> r liira the \VytteaLraoh Athenieum. From Am-iteriaui Im wivt 
tniii«r rn 1 ;ii 17TS>, to the chuir of eloquence in the IWjivir.i-y o( 
Leyilen, uf wluch lie and iiuhtiiiea were the moat iilualrioua schuUra. 
' ' in thlt office for a great number of yeara, until the 
of old age and bliudnaas eompellcd fajm to withdraw from 
hUfiinctioMi In 1U«, a* tba afe of lOf entj, he wmt ta IMdalbai:^ 
whara, for a abort Vm9, ka atwaiaad fiom Utoraiy eKerHana. Two 
years later ho mtirrlcd Johanna Qillien, a woman of great aequiro> 
menta and talent, who diatiiiguished hcrcclf aa a writer, and waa 
created, in 1S27, dortor of phiio«op!iy bv tbo uniTomity of Marburg. 
Krow I'SlS \\ if.cnliAoh had withJrawii from all pulilio functions, and 
weight' 1 down by ulil ngo r.nd the ioM of his sight, be dit J at Ocjt?, on 
tii« 17th of Jntiuiry 1^20. Wytteubach was one of tiio greatest 
Bcliiji..i!< of whom tLo Unirersity of Lej ien can boast; be poiscr-fte*! 
^■.\trIl^iTO ntiil rctiriod Icaruiiig ami pr..at critical nkiiL Ho .iliv*y» 
wrote in Latin, ills Latin compoaition, especially his 'Vita iiubu- 
kcnii,' is among tba b«t modem apecimena of that langoagsv both fbr 
purity and elegaueft Wo are indebted to Wyttanboeh for aamo 
exceUent aditieaa of aaaiaafe aalhofa. The moat important anenc 
them ore;—!, Tbo *Op<m Uenlia* of Plntardi, 0 volt. 410^ and 1i 
ToU. 8to, Oxford, ]79$-1800. This is the beat and mo«t raluaUa 
portion of Plutarch's works. 2, 'S«lecla piHociptim historicorun^ 
l^<Todoli, Tbucytlidi*, Xeiiophontli, Polyhii, riutiircbi vit.o Dcmos- 
thi iin I't ('ioeroui*,' with Tery uwful noti.'i', Sro, Aiiiist-^r lnm, 1794, 
New eilitions apjM-.in-d in 1^>'8, and at Luyilen, t^vo, in l^Jll. From 
177y to I8118 Wyttttr :icLi v ,nr i ' llibllotheca Critii-ji,' I'J vols. -Svo, 
LeyJen. bis smalb r t •^.^y^. were roilectod after his cieatb under tbe 
titi.j 'Upuecula varii .'iiv r :> .ti, (Iratonn, Ilistorioa, Critica,' 2 vols. 
Sto, Leyden, 1821. iiu Life of Uuhnken is printed in Fr. Linde- 
mann'a ' Vitaa Danrnviroram dootrina et mentis excellentium,' toge- 
tiuw with Rnhnken'a Lih of Hamaterfauia, 6to, Leipzig, 1 S22. WytWn- 
lieohlt oonoapeodaoce with tiM moit eminent aeholara of the time liao 
been edited by W. P. Mafaoa (S parts^ 8to, Qhent, 1A29-80). who hm 
also written a very good Life of Wyttenbaeh (' Vite Wyttenbacbi!'), 
which forms part 1 of vA fitof FV.Tt. Friedemann'a 'Titae Uominum 
uteiami cnm enidiHirimomm ah ulniinantiiiimia Vida 
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XANTHUS |Hiire<)t), 000 of the early Greeli hirtoriana, waa, accord- 
ing to Suidas, a SOB of Candaoles^ aod bom at Saides^ Btrabe 

(xiiL p. 6-2S) adffliU, with Otbor wrftsni, that Xandraa waa a Lydian, 
but ho says it is not known whether he was renlly a native of ^iNlrs. 
As to the time in which he livi'il, we know, from a fragment of 
Bpliens, that be was older than Herodotus, who i* ereo said to have 
been induced by Xantlms to undcrtakn his great historical work. liut 
it appears that Xacthn" cannot huve bi cn much older than Heit)ilftttii, 
aiuce Iti inysiua of i!alic,irim»r,;8 mcntioiix bim among tho-'o writT^ 
wlio lifed tihort'y before the I'eloponncalan war, and from uiio of 
XanUius'n own fiuc i i :,:<> it ia clear tb^t ho wrotu bin work in the T''\i;a 
of Artaxerxc* 1., who icigned from before Dx. 465 to 425. Iho state- 
ment of Suiiliui, that be waa bom about the timo of the taking of 
S»rdei (by tbo looiaoa, io na 499), aUo agrees with these facte. 
Xantboa wroto a wafffcoaLydiaiiMiawOkiBi'inKbook^ikthoIoaio 
dialect, of wUefc hawefvroBty a mwfragmtalB art extant, which at* 
prescrrad ia SIrabo and other writer*. Tha gmninene^a of these 
ikagments haa booB the nltiact of much ducuaiaa, beeauiu! Athonteos 

gJL p. 515) states, ou the authority of Artemon of Caaaaodrea, that 
ionyrimi »umamed Scythobrichion forged a work on Lydia under the 
name of Xautlius. But in tlio funt place, the exi^tenco of XAOthii* 
the bialoriau cannot be Joub'" !, ,tj I n cotiiKy, most of the fiBfiiiieutJi 
which are pre»"rT«d under hia nnmo bojr tbo strotiu' int ninl oTi'lrnce 
of beiuK P'liuiui.'; nu^l last'y, (hero are ecarctly ii;iy U\ i.: '-',n 1 d i'.'' 
darevi epunoua with certainty. Dionysius of 11 cliciiniriegus, who I 
appears to havo bad the worit of Xanthus before him, speaks of it 
with lii|;b praise^ and calla tlw anthor a man moat intimately ac' 



with tlie aaeiettt uytholeakal biatoij» and not inferior to 
any of those who lud written on LyWB. Sofinraawocan judge from 
the extant fragments, which contain valuablo Inftmnatiun on varioua 
points, especially the history and geogiapby of Aaia Minor, the work 
of Xiuithus aeeiiis to tukve bMn one of grMt merit; One Menippus, of 
nncertatn date, ua<le an abridgment of the work of Xanthus. iDiog. 
Laeri,TL10L) The ikagmmiUof Xanthaala'I^dhHa'an 



in Creuier'a ' Hiatorieorum Qraeoomm antiqoiarimorum Fragmento,' 

S ll»l, fto^ aad fat a and Th. MfillMr'a *f(agmento Mietorieorum 
raeooram,' p. U, fto. Some aaoianl anlhnta attrifaate to Xantboa • 
work on the Magi and the religion of Za w a aie r , bnt the two ftwmenli 
which are quoted from it leave no donlit that thb wmfc waa tSe pro- 
duotion of some late grammarian. 

{iftuetun Crilicum, toL i., pp. SO, 21*3 ; Creuxer, in tho work cited 
Ahovp, p, 135. kr. ; C. nnd Th. MuUer, p. '10, &c, ; Welck^-r, in Sceb<xio's 
..<r,:Au' /■!(■ PSiUI. for y. 70, kc.) 

XAVlElt, FUANCIS, S.MNT, waa bom at the cantle of Xavicr, in 
Navarre, the 7th of April l^Oij. Hia fither, Don John de Ja&;o, waa 
coutiacllor of state to tba Kiug of Navarre, aod bb mcth<-r, Maria 
AxpUcneta, waa beireas of the two illu-^triuus honitoit <'f Azpilcuota ami 
Xavier. Francis waa the yuougesi of a large family of children, tbo 
afaUatotwbon ban tho aamamo of MpUonat^ and tha others that 
of Xavier. Under the paternal roof ho reettrad ali the advantagea of 
a Oiireful education. His devotion to study, and the talents which ho 
manifi'ated, induced his parenta to aeud him at tho of^e of eighteen to 
tho Coll6ge de Snlata Barbe, at FUnk It «-tu there that ho first 
became ac<iuaint<>d with Ignatiua Loyola, and thenceforward to the 
time when he set ottt OB bto tnlaiiOBaiy labours, the biatoiT of Xavisr 
i^ intimately bliDdadwIihthatorjjtyahiaiidhiidiNipiaa. [Lonu, 

III 1'>J^ ho joined IgnaUua Loyola at Romo, where ho actively 
aa<ii«t«d him in tho furtherance of his great design of aMO<u«tiui; a 
body of devoted men for the special service of the Cimroh of i^'um. 
While in that city, be exerciaed the functions of the ministry iu tha 
church of 81. LawieRoe In OamaeekaBd attmaladtoit iamamolt^ 
tudee by UaaaalaadtaloBtK Among them waa aPntagwao of Mm 
name of Qovea, wlm liad been »cat to Rome on a miwion of Import- 
anoe by King John IIL In hit commuuicatious with the king be had 
expressed himself in terms of bigb commendation of the new aaciety 
which had lately apniug up under Loyola ; and hod suggested the pro* 
prial* of adeotiBgmiaaioBariMlkaBftaaumgthamtOBlaBtthoalBaaBaA ^ 
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of tiM fidth in tbo FortuguMe coloniea of Ann. Inflaeoecd by tbcM 
jcprescntn'ioiiB, tho kiiiR t!e*patctied an order to hU nmbaindnr «l 
Komo <o iiliUin fix ii:cmbor» uf ibat »oeiety, wUo tui.lit L ■ wiUi.-ig to 
daToto tlii-ioaelvfB to mi-eioniry labour*- Two o[i]y Imwrvcr rould 



be apareii. 



il Si, 



iju il il.; iii;ucz, n I'ur'.njj.ifn*, ."tu 1 Ni^ tiolas Boba- 



diUa, H Sjvaiiard, wtre eclcctcti by Loyola. Aa ha waa aL>out to sat 
out LID hi» journey to Lisbon, BobadiUa Ml tUkt rad Vnncil Xaviar 
iotfuily received the command of hia cbitf to tioo m hk ■gUtiiuUk 
Hstiog pratiMMto obtaiDt-d the baowUetion of the Pupa, Paul UL, 
OB hbMilf ■adlib holy eotcrprin, ha laft Roma in eotnpaBj with tiu 



PoctagHMaambaaMdcir, on tba Kth of Uareh ISiO. Their joamcy 
Iff bod to Liabon waa Iopk and todiona. Aa they paiu»ed Uirough 
t^B |gm of Pampelutuk, vrhich was only eight league* fr<;in the caatle 
of Xavfar, ha waa prx»aed by ttie ambauador to take leave cf bia 
mother, who wa^? ftiil living, and hii other fiioiuls and rflidi^tia, whom 
it W»a probable bo tui^^ht imver aga-ij B'^-'- In tbti oii-iv^ ■. ;-.ven_r uf 
hia ze.ll for t!i • [ rowrutinn of the f urpoBO to which lio bail devoted 
himfclt, liL ; c.ii(<-,i ;iv.viU:;f: liiunalf of tho opportunity, fearing, aa 
he aaid, that tbo truiwctit jjleasure of a laat farawtll mi^t leave too 
laating an impreeaioii of meUmeholy on hti aaud aalnpuNi 

Xaviar and bia eompaaiona anivad at LUbaa tomrfittaadcf 
JuM. Attar A atiy of akht noDUw in Liabon. aa ^Tlk of April 
1641, ZaitiaraafaMM «rV»rd a Teaial. which eaniad Don Xartin 
AlptaMO do flow, foaaraor of the lodiea, but unaocompaniad by 
Bodtigoa% irko had boas perauaded by the king to remain in Portugal. 
After a Toy*f;e of five mootba, they arrived at the coaat of MoaamUquc 
in Africa, whc-ra they wintered, and at Uoa, the Fortagoaao aaat of 
guvrmment in itiu Kant Icdiev, on tho 6th of May 1642. 

On laodiog, tht^ first vi»it uf Xavier was to the hoepital; hia next to 
bis spiritual su:>«iiur, the BUhop of Uoa, to whom ho preaentad tha 
briefa uC Paul 111., and implored his sanction and bleaaiog on his mis- 
aionan eoterpriaa. Ue bad acareely commenoad it, when be mode the 
jB^aM diMoraij thak tho dsotejMa ia irUah tm ms auiaaa to 
Eulnot fho faldaK wan opaoly oontiodktod by «h» lif» oNd 
example of tbo greator port of the Christian residenta ia Oaik To 
1 ramnnatlon therefore be directed hi* first 



After mfOcinic a short stay at Malacca, he embarked on bjiirj a Cblneso 
res.««1, atiil arrived on the ISth of August liVJ, at Cauf^oxima, in the 
kingdom of S^ixuma, in Japan 

Tho chief difCioulty he had to overcome in this new mission was bii 
ignorance of the Japancaa laoguige. Xavier, d urine hia Toynge, ksd, 
by masuia of bia convert, aoauired aoma little knowledge of it, wfaieii 
waoiaanandlf bto iila^ oilsiilr daif»MtCaiitanmo»oadiihieboai 
aBMauttoauMaMmtotnadoto iato ik«ha ApaatWereed wtfha 



ApaatinT ereea witk a 
exposition. Tha little progreaa however which he mxi^^ m it 
Bcoved a aerioiu hindrance to hia aoeotaa, aa appeata fri l.i tljt^ U'.teti 
be lent home. Through hi* companion, he waa introduced to the 
king of Saxuma, who gave him a favottlitble reception, but declioei 
hearing him on the aubject of rcli^OD. In the ho)>« of fin<!iDg s 
more auitable field for his missionary exertions, he left Haxuma, uJ 
proceeded to Firando, the capital of another enmll kiilg>loo>. He WM 
tliere allowed freely to exerLi-, Iji, LLil :L'lr . . jud tiuincruus conversiuiis 
wire the fruits of it : in that c.ty he baptised luorc infidels, in twenty 
daya, than he bad done at Cangoxima in a whole year. BnaOBmW 
by tbia aucoeaa, he left these oonverta under the care of OBO af tha 
JaMdto wboladoMoaVNMliii** aad aok ooitorMaaoabfho«9tal 
of tto whola aroho «& the wddaBBa ol ito aaalarfaalioil aMif. Oi 



anpBi 

hia way thither ha vfarited Aaaanndd, flw puinripa) towaaC tha Uagp 
he waa dlowad to pnaah in imUio and bifm 



their spiritual 

going from street to ttreot, witb a bell in his hand, he atunmoned 
every inhabitant to send him bia children and slaves, in order that 
they night receive Christian iti<strMHiun. H.iving tecured hia tn- 
flnence over the young, he exi rti vl l•itJl^el[~ in hiR miniairatloiM to 
expo»c the prevniUtig viccn, aud In ( roRtiil ihu remedies which religion 
Hll'ordf. From the I lirr-n..!!-, li » ;',eal cxlendod itself to the iufidel", 
whoeo templea he caub<d to b« destroyed, and churches to be erected 
on their site. Uis labours were apaadtfj rtwarded ia Ooa by n marked 
raforaation among tha inbabitaali. After a roridanna of aiz montba 
iatbot town, be left it to airit the aoaal ef tiw paarl fishafy, wbieb 
astonda fkom Capa OMmia to tko iaia of Maaar. Bo tliwa bond 
Ihsl, altbou^ a larga pcoportlon of fishers bad been baptiaed in tbo 
ChiiatlaB faitb, tbey bad, for want of inatntctioo, retained the viera 
and tsuptrstitinna of heath«uii>m. In order to give them that inetnic- 
tior. he laboured for some time mo«t aasiduoui-ly in ac jiiiring tho 
Walabur Ifttigutige. Hii fir*t preaching among tiiem wai nttt-n 
with eitraordiniiry l>ucc^•^«. Ail'^r a stoy of liftten mon".: s un tbis 
atation, liu rcturocd to Goa fur tho purpn^c of procuring aerittanta t'i 
hia work ; with tbeui ho ratumvd, iu IM i, to the fishers of tbo ptari 
eoaat, and left eeveral of them in different porta, to pioaaeuta the 
ikbOKTi which be had htgm, H* thaa froeaadad totta Uaodom of 
Tntaaaora, where, ia oaa uoatli, lo Iw aMiB la MalittaiOio bap- 
Uaad tan thousand Indlann 

Xavier tbas visited Malaoea, a plaoo at ttat tiato of ooaaidarabls 
Imda^ and to which ncrchante from every part of Aaia were in tbe 
iiabitof reaorting. He arrived there on the 25Ui of September 1S15, 
and, according to bis custom, tock up his rcsidmcr at tho hoepital, 
where he devot«'1 iiims«lf to the ccrvico of thr >ick, without neglecting 
the principal objoct cif liia rai^S40D, which wm to instruct tbe people. 
A larg? i)ui:iber of cunverta from among Mohammedans, Jews, and 
others, waa the result of bia laboora. While at Malacca he waa joined 
by three other Joniit ninioBairieab whooi Igntina Loyola bad sent to 
co^paiatoirilhkim. Ia oompaa* with taam, aa tha let of January 
ba aol aiH Iter tho khada «l Biad% nd ife it aaMi baeaoo the 
happy ioatranoBt of tho aaa i a ia io a of «o oolln omw of tboTaaiel 
which carried him. From thence he proceeded to tbe laland of Am- 
bsyaa, where be baptised a large number of the InhaUtanta ; be than 
praachcd tlie rioapel in other ililsnds, and, having made a considerable 
atay in the Moluccas, ho brought over great numbcra to Chri:<tiaiiity. 
Xavier then returned towards Uoa, \i«iling on his voyare the ihlauds 
where he bud plutlcd the fiith : hoarrive'l at M;i^acc:wu l.'iT- Aftir 
Ivnviug Malacca \.ti ma'le Fono Etay at Jlana-^nr, near <. npe Cou.orii>, 
and afl<T«'ard» i :!»»■ o\ ltIm tlr_ i-'...n''. cf L^cyicti, ^Lltc he converted 
the King of Candy and several ot bu suLjeuts; on tho liOth of May 
I6i9t ha ntonad to Goo, At Uakcca, ho had met with a Japanese 
asllOb oanad Angar, of nobia birth and hi^h station to bia oooatry, 
whom be bad inatmcted in tho fidtii, and induced to aoaoopaoj Ilim 
to Uoa. Tha daicriptton Riven bT this Japanaae of tha atoto of hii 
tntivc ialaads detennioed Xavier on makiog tliam tho next object of 
hi^ mi'fiooary labours. Having baptised Aogar, with two of hia 
domeatici^ and ^van hia tba bon Obiiatiaa aano of Fool of tho 
Hd^ Fittb^ ho aot oB« irtth him ftom Otoa aa tUi diOoalt aalarp«)m 



dom of Kangato, where 1 

tbe king and his court, but with little auooeaa. AftCT a month's ilsy 
in that city, he continual to Journey towarda Me«oo. Though it «u 
tho drplh of winter, and the rugged roadn, dirti. ult at nil time, w'r« 
uow rendered iilmoat iiDpaaaabln by ; nv and mu iLUii. 

torrent*, yet, thiuSy clad and barefjut, he jourui vt'l niinanlf, ic-.cuud 
and cheerful Ho arrived at Mi-aco in February i.^.. 1, .a^iu^• br*a 
about two montha on his journey. Thcro bis mean appeamnce and 
wayworn garments proved a subject of oQenoe to tbe i nha bitta t a; 
aocuatomad to tbo «ngfoaa ritea and pompous oeroawnial of tbiir 
•aa *riiMthaFS^«^ialM«*«<>sf>>n>aaDtiatbatd9. 
oaaU mTmo la^ houbto paraoa tha imhaiaidDr of tba lUst 



High. Though rajeotad witb contumely, Xavier did aot ahaatai hii 
purpoae, bnt rwtomad to Amangachi, where ho provided idiBNif with 
a rich suit and a retinue of attendants, and thus attired pre«eotii<I 
bimeelf before the court. This harmlcaa device produced the d.-- :rr<l 
efltot; be obtained the protection of the kine, and preacboil ntth »o 
mneh auceesn, tliai: ha baptiaed three thousand persona lu tliat ci:y. 
These convfju lie li ft to the care of some Jesuits who had hwa tbe 
coHifi'-'iijitiiiH of liLH j'.)urrje', ; cai'], accctu: :LiiiL'd by t^vo Jii^aoese 
Chrinliitna, who, rather than renounce the couaulatioua of the rcligioa 
be bad taught thaol, hod cibearfulty aufiered the oonQseabon of ttsii 
property, be defiartad ftom Amanguohi, in !$eptaaib«r 1661, aad, oa 
thoSOthof Hovanber fbUowiag, ombarkcd to lotaia tolDdia,kivi!« 
two yean and four noatha. Tliis 



H la Jama I 

vpwards of a buadrod'yaaia after tha death of Xavier, 

eootinaed by the JeaniiA On hia voyage ha made vomeatayiftli^ 

laeea, chiefly for tbe purpose of concerting meaaure* wiUi the governor 
of tba^ place for tbo prosecution of a miasion to China. A f*riuiu 
nVifUcli- to it -was tho l»\v which forbids Itrangers, on tbo KTcrejt 
j L-Dfil'.'.i >i, to i.uicr tb it country. To remove it, it waa agreed beiweea 
XnTit r ail I 1h" g v< rnor of MsUcai that aa embaa'<y should be sent la 
th .' Dime of the kiui; of Portugal to cJitablish a commercial tieaty, 
and that Xavier should join it. Un liis return however to Ualaoca, 
ho found the new governor, who had anivad thara dtiiiog bia abasoe^ 
opposed to tbe projected embaasy, and, aiUr maay unavailing cntra- 
tiea to procure hia compliance, be was obliged to oufaarit aleoe fiir hi* 
intended miasion on board a Portuguese veeaal boond for tho illaad e( 
Sancian, near Macao, in Chins, a pUco wbaio tba CbiTiaaa wwo V*" 
mitted to traffic with the rortugu . ^o mercbanta. On arriving tbM*, 
the mercbanta of Sancian endeavoured to diacuado him from his dtsi^a 
of proeecuting hia joumsy fiarther, and stroL^.y rt i re^^uted to bim 
the danger. Xavinr however waa not to be Jtterri-d ; be proviileii 
bimaetf with au in'.crpriter, and entered int'j an a^jriviueot with > 
Chineae merchant to laud him by night on some part of the coask 
Thia plan waa also frustrated by tho I'ortugueae reaideut4 of SandM 
who feared that thia attempt to infringe tbe iawa might be viiilrf 
upon thaai hr tho wimmea of the Cbioeaa oMtlMcitiaa. Whila thai 
disappointadinUa ftodaak hopaa, Iia ftll airioualj aiak. Biteutwr- 
inga, which were moat aaalah were aggravated by the inattention tna 
wantof akill of those arooad him ; in the midst of them bowev.r br 
displayed a cheerful countenanoa and a pioua resi;,;tiaiion. Be <iii>) 
ou the 2nd of l>ecember 1SS2. Bia remaina were brought ovrr <• 
Malacca on the 'iiod of March 16.')3, where they were received with 
tho greatest honour; '.by wero afterwards trali^^ rrcd to Goa, ami 
I defiOHitC'.i in the pniiijipal clmpel of the olniruh of I'aul, on the lit'' 
of Jlatca li.'^ I. '11. e mciaury of Fram ia Xavier waa coiisecialaJ 
by a ccrcmuuy known in the (Juuroli of itume by th>' niuue of l^a^dr 
cation, by tba PamAol V., in 1019, an>l bo was rauouiW aa a Salm 
by Uregory XV. ia l«2a. In 1747, John V. king of Portugal, obiaioed 
a brief of B«BadietXIV„ whiabooaftmd oaUmthatiUa af pi**!; 
aad pNlaator af tho Btot bidia*. Hia ftotival ia obaeiwd by tb* 
Chutob of Xomo an tba 3rd of December. 

Tbe following worka are all that Francin Xavier haf lef^ ^> 

Of Bpiatlea. la Ava book, Paii^ 1631, ia St«; t, A 

■Bd^l!, 'OpBMMhk.' 
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'(Alb«n Butter, Lhm tf Hu Father*, Mariyn, and M« ether principal 
U, ToL Tii. p. 29-40, Derby, 1816: in tliU biograiihy there i* u 
t in tb« date both of hii bcstificatlon %nA c«oonU«tion ; llioip aphie 
fj'nitertfUf, tomt \L ; the article 'Xsvier' in ibis work in bv I^'guy; 
Fniji->i, Continuation de VHittoirt E::'- i'-tstx /Ke dr Ftru.y, Iivrt-n cxxxv., 
cxxxix.-cxIL, czliv.-exlriii. ; LeHrta {'! iti.\j\ii:f f furi. ^ji-.'. ' ■■n>^^ jxir 
firs Miuionnaira de In t'^ni/'ajnif d'. i' ' vul i., I'liri:-, l - l2,Tol. 

xxvii, a work of great curiosity ani iatcrestt, aud not iiiinici<>QUy 
known in KngUnd. The Life of St Fraacia X«vi<^r bai alra been 
written in Latin, bj Tuneliniu, Rome, l£9t ; in Italian, b; Orlaadiao, 
B«rtall,*ai MaflU; and in Freoob. by Boohiwnb ft «att wUek WM 
ll>Mihl>ll lato Knelioh by Dryden in 1088.) 

XKHOCRATKS (HifoKfNiTitt), a native of Chaloedon, waa bora KC 
StA. H* waa u I k;]d rJiy n papU of iKacbioca, the Socratio philoeophcr, 
and then of I'Uto. Tho few facta of hii Ufv arc chir'ly known from 
the loiMe account of Dic>>;eno« Laertiai. According tn hn.i^-z.^.t ha 
oocompanicd Plato to Sicily. Xoiiocrat4M wao im nrnlly fif a iilow 
undcrataudiuR, wliich lod Plato to tay that XenotriUc re^juiruii t!ii^ 
apur, but Aristntio tbo l)it. Hin tcmpernnce wa'i proof ivi;iin<t nil 
toniptatioD, aud tbi-ro nre Ktorica of bi? Buccrasfully nHi-tiiig nil tbn 
•oliflitatioD* of i«ia and Pliryns. A atoty is alao told of the Atlicuiana 
■Uoifiag Ub to (irc hi* twUttMy tiilteat ottbi Ibotiglt it wm th« 
indTCiwl fMttlM to Nqvir* n witntit to tike w Mth. It do<i Ml 
nam V«ry aooaiatent with this itory that he ihottld have been ooo« 
mM ftir » by the Athenian*, beciiuM he could not pay the tax 
which was impoeod on tlia matoicoi, or reeident alieai. Dom«triu« 
l^alcreiia, it ia aaid, paid the money and releaaed liim : thi* laudable 
act is aUo atiribut^d to the orator Lycnrgua. Other nroinHit'* of 
IjATiug b««n sent by tliu Atheniana u ambaMador Ui '"ou;; l li ri:i 1 
to ADti|i«t4:r after the Lamian war, are hardly hk r ' i. rixlii>l-x Ho «uo- 
oeodrd Speuiippua D.C. 339 in the Academy, ul' v. L cb he waa at the 
liaad for twenty-Svo yeara. Uo died B.C. UH. A long list of hia 
WijUaH k gtvan by Lacrtiua. 

Wn know littb of the doctrinn of Xanocratai^ but It may be ioforrad 
tiMt In vUbttad hh Mioiaaa ia • ifttiBuM*! ftinB,mdBOtiiidi»> 
logMt lika hia aaaatar natai. To Un ii nttrfbotad tho dhbioa of 
pnilaaopbr into Louie, Gthie, and Phytic (Physics). Ho prioeipally 
occupied himaelf with attempting to reduce tho ideal doctrioea of 
I 'Into to mathematical elements. He assumed three forma of Deiog 
(I'lVrla) — tho sensuonii, that which ia perccivixi by tho intellect, and 
tbat which la compounded and congitti id opinion. In his doctrines 
we see th« tendency of the Academy towaidi thv Pythagorean doctrines 
of number. Uuity and du.'vlicy be ooDiiderB as the gods which rnlo 
the world, and the toul a« ft aelf-moving nurabfr. Uthcr liko conccitj 
are attributed to him. Xenoeratee conaidered that the notion of tho 
IMtT pamdN all tlnpgi^ and ia o*«n in tho anioiala wfaiob wa call 
imaanaL He alao admiMid an ordar of dssnana, or aooiathing inter 
madiatu bstmaa tha dMne «id the mortal, wUch he made to oonsiat 
fa tlia Biw di llaBa of tho aouL In his ethical teaching ha made happi- 
Beas conaist not in tha poa'tesuon of a Tirtuooi mind only, but alao of 
alt the powers that ininister to it and enable it to cOect ita purposes. 

The .liixlriRue ' ^Viiochug" (On Death), which ia usually a^si/iieil 
JCsiliiuts, La» boon BunictiiiU'S attributed to Xenooratca 

It frwrnn almost iuipowiUlo to form out of the Bcatterotl uuti n nf 
\i II. Till I nnjtliing liko a t;ontiecle<i »iew of bis sy»fi'-.i , -rui wK-it 
we cun learn of it ia not calculated to make us regret tlio losn uf liis 
work& Aa aaoodoto la LMttisi ia pertinent, aa showing Umt he did 
not ozpogtapmoBtoaoBM to tho itodjr of philosophy without the 
mcMiaiy pmantta^ A aaa vlie ma unaoquaintta villi aaii^ 
apow a Uj f , aaaaatw M ieaty, wUtad to baaooto hU pupil, bat Xaaoenitia 
toM Urn to be gone, for ha bod not yet got hold of the handles of 
pbHoaoii&y. 

(Diogeoea I^rtin^, iv., Xenocrata, and the Nota of Heoage ; Ritter, 
(ktchichu der Philii4tt}thic, vol. ii) 

XKNUCllATES of Aphro.iiinias, a Greek physician, who ia oom- 
miJiily •up]>o«ed to h»Te lived in tin; r-jvii ot tbo cmptror Tiberiua 
(a.I). H 3(1, though fiouii' ctitits ai i> inclined to place him about BXJ. 
41), I'Ut the only au h'./i itj un tj.i- )iouit ia a pa»aa>;o iu (iak'M Itoni. iii., 
p. 130) which struu^ly supputta the common opinion. Ifespectlii^ tbu 
lib aadUtenuy activity of Xanoonteawa know aothiog except that 
ha wroto a work, lU^ r^t M «£s> ifOnUu or tpo^t (Un the 
Adtnatagea or tba Natdmat darivad tarn Anintala) ; Ualeo, torn, ii,, 
p> \Si I daanaa Alanad„ * Skoaak,' I, f. in. Tliia work, which ia 
aften loferrcd to, and most have eonsitted of seTeral books, as the first 
is quoted by Ualen, is now loet, but a oooaiderablo fNignteDt of it, 
which treata of the nulriinent which we ib-rive from aquatic aDiiiials 
{tltft tilt iwi riir irvipvy Tp<»f>f)s), i» elill esiuiit, niiil contAiu^i niniiy 
sound obterrationa oil this br.tuch of natural Ijistory. A Ln'-in \rn<;.>u 
of lUii fragment u oontaiued in Qribanius (' Cullectauea Medi&t.' it. .'i^) ; 
the Ureek original, though not quite co:npl<^t«. wna first pnblldicil by 
Oonr. Uesner, with a Latin tranAlntion by J. V,. lUi^.-inim, nnd .S<;]i<>hfi, 
Ivo, Ziirich, Hon comptete nianuacripti exiat at Hamburg, in 

tho Valiaaa lihniTt aad ot aad ftoai than tho aa t aaa a a at 
odilan hwn ooaiplalad tho laxt of tho traatlaa. Tho aait adMea 
aiW that of Oeaner is that of J. A. FWbricins, in hia * Bihliotbeca 
I ' (ix., p. 433, Ae. of the old edition), which was followed by tbat 
af J. O. K. Kranz (8yo, nankfoii aad I<iiB«ifr 1774, with vaiiooa laadp 
ioga, Dotea, oud agioaaaqrj >iaao a daadli|wwadadMi o ao pp ai w da* 
aoM. otv. Toik 



Leipiig, 8vo. 1770), and tbat of VmOm (Sfq, ITPi. wHh now veriona 
readings and notoa by the editor Caistsnos da Ancora). The 
critical edition of tba Greek text ia that of A. Corny (Sto, Paris, H . 4 1, 
which also contains Qalen'a work on the aao)e subject. It i< Comy's 
opiuion thU tho author of the work 'On the Nutriment dorired from 
AniinaU ' in nut tho physician Xenocratea, but tho irliiIo»;>pher 
Xeoocnit-:'*, 

X1\NU'PHAN'F,.S (Ho'o^*-))!), a native wf CoUijihoa in lonii. Hia 
period is uncertain. Diogenes saya that ho fl mii-'hod iu the dith 
Olympiad (639 B.a), wliieh will brine him souiowhat about the period 
of Anaxtauadar. C U bi m aam thataa was a little baCm AMW^pna 
ApoUodoiaB flaaa hia UrHi %■ ^40th Olympiad, or about CSO ».a 
Thongh it is sot sold that he oyer resided at KIra (Velta) ia Italy, yet 
this must b« assumed to be to, aa he ia alwnyft considered tha nthar 
of the Eleatic "fhool. Elfn was founded by tho Phocncans of Ionia, 
aftor thi-y li.-kd Irft llmir ifuutry, which w«* invaded by tho Persi.ina 
un.ior Cyrus (5IG h.c.\ Tiio date of the found.i'inn uf Kli i i> lixLtl 
iibout TiliO n.c. ; but there ia do lUrcot evideuct? 1 1 t n' u ;•. t : i- \ , uo- 
phanca was on« of the colonists of !';!ea. The ^1u^t>lll(•lIt of l>;.igooea 
Laertios i», that, beinij driven from his cijunlry, h« lived at 2^^010 and 
Catana in Sioil*, which is rather vagiic. According to Tiutuiuii, Xeuo- 
phaaaBwwatillMfiagiatbotiaw of thoflrat Hioroand Eplcbarmnib 
or aboat 477 wUob ia aatirsly iaaonalBteot with the stotemaot oi 
ApoUodoroa, Ilia verses quotecl by Dioganca iMrtioa inllO him 
ninety-two years of as« at ttiu time whan tliey wero wtittsa, aad, 
according to the chronology of ApoUodonis. thia would be hi< a?» in 
the yeir 527 lie. liut according to Apollodonu he llveil eveu till the 
time of Darius aud fyru* ; and ihu firnt year of the (ir't I)jrtu« i« i21 
.i.L. Jn aJl thn u:ieertaiuty perhaps it is nak-t to udopt iI.h opinion 
that hp livr i lictni en the tim" of Pyth;i;.-or.i- ami 1! 1 i-aoiitu», f»r ho 
mention- I'yth iluiiw and in luciitiunod ■■y J leiaclitn-. 

X^nopbaaes nas a poet mid n pbili>Ho; ber. He was one of the 
elegiac poets of Ureeca, and his elegies are of the symposiac cliar«<:t^T. 
A pleasing fragment of one of his aympoaiao poems is preacrved in 
Athensoa {xL, 468, od. Csatab.), who has also fmMrtod aono of his 



elegiac Tanaa(x.p. 413), in whidt Zaaopbanaa exalts wisdom obofo 
strength, aad six verses on tiie luxury of the Lydiaiia (xii. S27). Ho 



epic of two tliousand versos on the foun'Utiou of Klea; 
and a poem ou the foundation of his mUve city, Colopbou. The 
philosophical d Liriiif^ uf Xenophan<'« were cxpreescd in a poetic form, 
and from the few ?i ,M.;iin'nt<i of bis p uotry whi:h iviua-n, and the brief 
notices of Liiii hy ij'.l- r wrilcra, we coUeet what we knuw of bit 
doctrines. He attacked HesifKl aud Homer, both i:i hexani>it. r veraet^ 
elegiacs, and iambic verse* (on Djo.'enoi &tat< si. fur their ivt>re<<eat» 
tiona of tha deities, to whom those poets attribute ali tbo we.tkoasa 
and triaii of Boilriib B» tnight thtf God waa One, nnliko neo either 
in form or mind. Ha said tiiat naa thought that the god* were pto- 
dnood, and had bodies aad feelings like their owa ; pad to abow the 
absurdity of likening the diviDs to tho human, ha added, ttutt if 
animals could make rcpre«entatton< of tho deities, they would m»ke the 
repreecntationa like thouitelvcs. Assuming that the deity it thu- moot 
powerful uf brings, ho proves that be must of neceifsity be One, all 
alike, all endued with equal power-i of fc«iii.r, c jinprohcnJiug, aud 
bearing; he is the compreheniivo unity in whicii all things are, or, aa 
Cjcero ciprc'sci it, " all things are One, and this One ia uui.hai:i;eabU', 
and it ia Uod, noproduced and etcroaJ." He i» eternal, because ha 
oould BOi MMta a d from anything alee; pure intellect aad reason. Hia 
notioBi of fhd dal^ wan obaaardy oxproased aad not very logically 
ataiatalaad ia Ua aM sri l n a I h a l tho daityiaaf a aphsrieal iacai, aeitiiar 
limitsd nor onlindtcd, asithar aaovinf aar at rasL Ood ralas aad 
directs all, and thin[:p3 as tb^ appear to u* are the imperfect niani< 
featatiun* of thn Uns eternal. We cannot through thorn attain to a 
perfect Itnowledge ot what be is, and all our ioqttiriaa into tfaa trao 
naturo of thinga are vain. 

" No m:iu Ims Men ihr truth, cinl man shall never 
Kn jw %Uj.i U trutji i t Gnd :.ii<l t>f tho Uoiverse. 
Fur tl.uulil unc tlj.mcr to mv wliril** near to truth, 
f>ti;i ht' n uglit, and <In-i(it m utct :.'.[.'* 

ThusQod'a true natur,^ c«uuot bd known. Mau mu^<l onilctni lato 
individual things as they appear, which have uo reid c'xinteii<.o of 
themselveiL and while ho strivea to reach the luiowledge of Uod, he la 
distracted Iwtweea thio aaia aflcai and the appaanaflaa to whMi ha 
eansot assign truth. floaMlhlag Uho Ma aaaaaa to bo tho OMiBiBK al 
his doctrioea, the atriking featUM of wUch k the reeogaitioa of tha 
opposition between the pure tmtfi aad tbe sensuous appeaiaacd. Hia 
physical doctrines are hardly Icnown, except by a few vague statemonti^ 
and it ia dilTiciil''. to reconstruct thia part of his system. It is not 
e**y to »ee from the exhmt fra^enta what is the conntction l«tween 
hia physical and theological syatem, but the right o>ncv{it.oti of bis 
phy«ii;al syelem is connected with the rieht nnderntaudiug of lit* 
tbeoliigy. It is worth montionL:;i^, in an 1-' lii'.i J i;ict, that, according 
to Cicero, be said that tho moou ia inhabited, aud tliat it contaiood 
many cities aad maantaitta, Oaoao tanaifca that Uavomaawaaoaot 
so good aa (hooa of Enpododaa. 

It has been a matter of dispalo whothar tbo ifyatem of Xeeopbaaea 
was Pantheistic. A modem writer (Cousin) has taken aomo pains to 
elear Itim fnaa what ha ooUa tUa aoaaattoa tt Ptiafhaina. or tha 
orafBjftUivMthaoiwaod. Thaao«oa«f lai' ' 

9« 
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li lb* iwaaNH7 renU of an nflNliim ttpaii tke astiim of tb bits ; 
flMuifald can conceive only one first cauiip, one power which pvrrkdca 
D.1 all things. When men fir^t begnn to attempt to cxi>reM 
eptiona of the Deity euil of the univenc, the langu&!;o of 
by wafl unformed, and hence it ia puaeible tiiat their wonln 
tatty to U9 »i:Miietime« expresa wliat waa not intended. Now itome 
littvr writtii-H coitMinly attriliute exprcKainns to Xenophaoeg from whicli 
we uiiglit inter ttiat his doctrine wa.i l'anthei<'tic ; ljut the pa^aai'es 
of the eajlier writtjm, »uch aa Ariitotle, distinct. y -iii; ,. t h it, hi aiieh 
pMtsafSea at leiutt, he epeaka of Uod aa a lleing eterual and diaUnct from 
tb* nkibU uniTer«e. Id order to bring him under the impatatloa of 
Fkntbfoam, we ought, aa Couain nmarki^ to be able to ebow tiut he 
•pplied those terma to tk» ?lriU> univerae whieb, Moordbig to Aria- 
totle and other good raUKnitbik Iw applied to Qod. Xenophaate did 
furni, it appear*, a diatinet eonooptiun of the unity of the Deity, 
but ha did not reduce to any ayntematic form the mode in which 
the Utity i;iust 1 e viewod in reUtion to tin.- viiibli? phenc'iuena. IIo 
•peaks L.f tliu Utity aa a aelf-exisUn^; .ill powerful Ucitig : nxnl ho ulao 
si'eak-i of ail tbiu/n as bciiij Ood. TIjui l.ia sj-Bteiij, io far a^s W'' can 
Oaceru^iin it. left loum eiti.fr fur the I'aDtheiBtic iut.'r: retLition or for 
the liuctriiiu of I'Uiu l>eiaui, Aii^iutlo aaya (' Metapli.,' i. .'}) that 
Xeoojihaues introduced the doctrine of the unity of the one according 
to reason and the one aocording to matter ; but be aaid uotbiue clear 
«■tllk■^lM•^aor4i4lw«■o■rl■iBt||• utanof MMktlmlloMing at 
du wbob li«a«iHilM hM, fha Ona iaCM. Tba ajatam of Xmophanea 
b djacnosed at gnat length by Coastn (' Biog. Unty.,' art. ' Xenophanca' ), 
and with couaidarabla togenuity. This article and the rcfereucea at 
the end of tha preaent article will indicate aU the aourcea which the 
nader may wibIi to couauU on thia obscure aubject. 

The w<..rli at'ributcd to Aristotle, entitled "On Xenophanea, ^no, 
and UiT/ias,' bIiuuM bo ontitled ' On Mcljgus, Xeoophauex, and 
Gorgiii.^ ,' it coDtaiuB a condcn.scd viuw and a critieiam of the Eleatic 
pti:lo>o| liy. i' B:.>::rapliical ItiLtiunsry ' of the 8mMj lllC tho IN0U- 
aiun of Uaeful Knowledge, art. * Aristotle.') 

Tho tbkd Intpmata of Xanopbanta an oollcoted in Ritter and 
VnXUr, 'Hiatock Pbiloaophiia Gnteo-BoBHUue ex fooUum loda con- 
Uzt<C Hambuig. 1838; and ttagr mm aditod I9 SinoB KualM^ 
£pvo, Urusaola, 1830, 
(Diogcnoa Laertiua, Xtnopham*; Ititter, Oachichtedcr Philutophie, 

T0l.i.) 

XE'NOrHON iZirix^r), the aon of Grvllu', nn Athenian citizen, 
«aa a nativo of thu Attic deiuua Ertlipia. Tint only rxtant biography 
of Xvuophou is by Dio^enaa Laertiuts whicli, iLt u»iml, ij crolr-rtlv 
writ ton ; but tiiis biu,.'raphy and the ac«tt«T<'l uitiwi of n:.. ; ;,t 
wrilvrt, coiiibiued with what may be collected iroiii Xcuoi li ju'd uwu 
workr, are the only tuatcriala for hia hfo. 

There b no direct authority either for the time of Xenopbon'a birth 
flvdMth. bai tbaaa datM ma* bo appnolowtod to wUh raaaonable 
BMUbtKly. LaacUna and Btraboataito that SoflntMM?«dXaoophan's 
Ufl at the battle of I)«Iium, B.C. iii, a faet which thoro Boema no 
naatni for rvjectinp:, and from which it may be infem d that Xenophon 
waa bom about D.C. 444. In hia ' Uelleuiak ' (vL 4, ~ ~ ) ha aMOtiona 
the Bi<B*/!amation of Alexander of Pherw, which took r^lm EA 9t/tf 
and Xoncph-in wiva of coiiree alire in that year. Tiiis acreea well 
enough With Luci iu's Btateuieut that X«Mopliou r.tt.ii[ioJ tbe ape of 
above nini'ty. (' Macrob.' 21.) Much hut Ijiiti FttiJ aj! to Xcnophon'-i 
agu ;it ■. I- t;.:.o (.f hn joining the ex|*<litiMii of tlio younger Cyrus, 
IkC. 401 ; and the dispute turoii ou the (Kiiut whether he was then a 
VNIg IIM bitMIB twanty and thirty, or a man of forty and upwanJa. 
IhoM who aillta biin a young man nly on the upreauon in the 
'Auibaria' (iL 1,.I2), whera he ia oaUad tumtbam (»«a«bimt). bo* is 
ub paaHge, in place of • Xenophon,' tbo baat mavKtipla raid "Tlkeo- 
ptnpM:' it ia also obnerred that the term nnmiiMt waa not confined 
to young men, but was aometimea applied to man of forty at lea^t. 
Beeidi » this, tboeo who cont- nil that he waa forty or upwarda in the 
yem- 1 r J i l, rply on atjo'. ..ji va-saago in the ' Anabasis ' (vii. 2, 8), 
where he i« spoken of as a man who seemed old onouKh to have a 
marriageable daughter. On the whole there in uotliini,' in tho ' Ana 
baaid ' luconaistvut with a date about the y«s»r ao, 414. whu h may ba 
•nigned as that of hia birth. This subject and otLci [ t;i-., in the 
ohnoology of Xenophon luva been diacuMed bv C. \ i . Kruuer ('De 
Xaophmlb VIM UanatioiiM Ciitia^' 18r.' 1. 

Aoowdiag to tawrtina, XenopboD baeama tho pupil of Socrataa at 
an early age. There iji alao a notice iu Phitoetratus of hia laeeif iOK 
lataona from Prudicus of Ceoe while ho wna a pniwDor in Beeotta, but 
tbare is no other evidence aa to the fact of hia baring fallen into the 
baada of the EiaxitianB. In the fable of the Choic" of Uerculca 
{' Memorab..' iL 1), Xenotihun (bi^i* nut ijivo any indicatinn of h'n 
jieraonsl ac ]ii.:iintauco vin\ I'ruKliMii iml tiuthinj; < an bo cun<;lud'>l 
from such au otulseion. I'hotiu-i i-t.it' - that, he was alto a pupil of 
leocratea, who wan hinvtvor yo ju, . r ili m Xinophon. If thia is true 
it ia probable that be wu a pupil ut lr,<jrnittt!i before tho year u.c. 401. 
^ttMOmi (9. 4S7t ad. Ouuub ) alao quotea aaayiuKof Xuuopbon at 
Ifaotabbof SionyaluB the Tyrant, but be doea not say whether tbe : 
older or y< u^^er tyrant ia meant The older tyrant tabnad till 
i! i 11.7, and it is more likely, if XeuophoB Oftr W8B(to wnwaar, 
that be went before &o. M7 than aftar. It wmtkaoimirXMHiphon 
moM mylUng bafaio tho yMr&a 401, «bo«|b Intniuo with 



siderablo pUoalMlHy woaU aatigh fbe oomfMMon of tba ''Bm^mlt,' 

or ' Sym{>u8iuai,' and of tbo *Hfon\' to a period before ac. 401. 

There i« ano'.her qaeatiOD in tba life of Xenophon that remains ta 
hn dis'u-i'O'l. wh r h in tomewliat c:innected with tlio olirouolory of his 
owu lilV an ! witti th.ii of Thuoydi iea. Laertiua states, "it is sa;il 
thit Xeii .ph a i:::%i<! kioTvii tho Wooks of Thucydid'JH, which »cm 
'iic.i nukuowii, thnogli it wai in his power to appropriate ihuiii to 
him^It. " Th»r\,' has b««u a diilereiice of opinion as to the time of 
the d^oth of Thncydidva, and Dudwell, by mi«un<lerstandinga pa n s 
in the history of Tbucydidea (iii. lltf) aa to the third Mptioaaf 
Mtaa, wfabh b Mmm Mitb— d, hM Mootadad thai bo was alita b 



the year BttI Ihfa bftBMiho! (iw thM amMbo 

apoken of b that of tho ]Mr KO. 4S«» Iho aUtb year of tho PtlapHH 
neakn mn, Tbo bbtoiy of Tbv^idN alosea with tha eighth boib, 
and tha year WJt. ill, the twenty-firvt year of the Peloponnesiaii war; 
and then b «0 oridance to n'udor it in the sliKhteat degree probs':<le 
that he ever Ciii«h>-d it. Tint h<> -iilciKb .! to Imi-h it ule-ar eucrajli 
from tho hrot ci;a|itor of ■].■■ ti-.-t li' Tlir ' ll.'ilm.i s ' ut X.-nLplwu 
comii cnc'-' where the hiftory ol i tiiicY>U'lp-< lirr-aks oil, atnl nr- ii rot- 
tiD'ialion of the work of I !iiu'yil;(!e«. Tlnu-yilidi.'» was ri'cai.t : U'Ai. 
exilo ac 403, but it is not known how long he aarvircil his r«<aL 
The fact of bia not having finished hia history bade to a pfobaUa eoo- 
elusion that he did not anrrira the tarminatfoB of tho war i 



yeaub bat mob p w n l o a t a ii b only » fodawto pcataoUli^» te ibn 
aro niaov la a ioiia boiidei wonl of tfatto triiy o aiaa doaaootlaidla 
largo andertaking. 

Latronno aasumci that Thuoydides did not surriTe the JtU 
KC. 402, but there is no evidonoe for fixing on tliis year, and LetrooDe 
has been induoed to do it simply in order to give to Xenophon tlx 
honour of makitif.t known the hooka of Thucvdidcs b- tore the ynt 
n.c. 401 ; for w« aro lerlain, he says, th.it XliiliiIu.u w it Athens ia 
I tho year n.c. 4u'2. liut though we may admit the tnitli of the storr, 
, tliat Xenophon was tho first editor of Tbucydi.lu", smd toaj eTtn h^v^ 
added the eighth book from the materials oollectod by the bistonsa, 
there is no reason for fixing tbo dtto of thb pnUiMltaa bat 
year B.O. 401 rathar than after. 

In a.a401 Xanophw wont to Sardto tof^nuL Ootad 
fantiiar of Attoxirsio Ibwuiwn, kbg of Pmb. HotoDioil 
('Anab;,' i. 1) tbo ciroumstaDOM of thia Journey. Proxenos, X(aa> 
phoa's friend, was thrn with Cyrus, and bo invited Xenophon toeoBM^ 
and promiawi to iutrodueo bim to Cyrus. Xenophon took the aJrico 
of Socratea, w ho, fearing; that Xenophon might i:icur the d.aplcasiir« of 
the Athenims if ho attached himself to Cyrus, inasmuch as Cyrus 
w.in h'ii>f>< Bcd to have given tho Lncedxnionisns aid in their rr< cut 
wsrs ai' dnst AthcuK, advised Xenophon to consult the oracle of IMfbl 
Xrnophoti W'nt to Delphi and .iiikcd the i,'od | .\pollo) tu what godibe 
should eacritico and make his vowa in 01 der to secure sueoesa in the 
entinciM wbbh ho maditatad. Tbo fod n«o bim his aanNr.tal 
SoaiMat Uanod btm fhr not aihiBC wbatbar bo ahould undeitakalbt 
Toyagaornofc Hawav«r>aaiiobad obtaioad an anower bom th«(v4 
Sooratao a d a b ad liini to follow the god'a comnuuidn; and aaoordimly 



Xanopbon aat ont for Hardee, where ho ibvod Qwniai 

inat ready to leave the city on an expadltbd. Tbb al«y il«llim> 

teristle both of iSocratea and Xeno|thon. 

It was given out by L'yniii th it hiii eipeditioo was s^iust tb 
Pisidians, and all tho tlreoks in thit .\rtuy were doceivc<l, except 
C'learcbiiii, wiio wa^ iu tho tii-cri-t. The object of Cyrus w»! t-' 
dethrone his brother, and asUr advat eiug a nhort distanoc it Ikcji: * 
apparent to all the Ureeks, who however, w ith the ■ xci ; ti 11 of a f?*. 
determined to follow him. Afttr a lou;; march thruu^b Asia Uiaor, 
Syri^oadthoMadjtnwteastofthe Kaphtotai^ the two b te t bi i a iwt 
at ConazB, not Ibr ftom Babylon. CyraaCdlbthoaliBMotlibodlM 
battle that ensued, bis batboriaB lroo|io wan diaoonraged and di*- 
prrred, and thn Qroeks w«(0 Ml olono in iho aontra of the Teniui 
empire. Cloarchus waa by common eoniont Inrited to take tbe 
command, but bo and many of tho Oroeb oommanderR were sbortiy 
after ttiwsscri-d by the tr« a; bery of TiEeapbemcfl, the Persian fjtrap, 
! wh i V. ..EtiUj,' for the lti"ff. It was now that Xenophuu cinj« 
forward. Ho tisid hitherto merely followed the army of (^yruf, nD'i 
had neither held a cotutnand nor even been oout'lileri d as 1 sol >i>:r. 
Ue iutriKlucee faioualf to our notice at the besmnintc of ttie thud hcoi 
•f the 'Anabasis' b thatatmplo manner which charAct<Ti.<es the beM 
of antiquUgr. Rom tob time Xenophon became one of tb 
Abobadai^aiklnndarhbKnidoaoo tho Onoba oBketed thdi 
rstrsal northwards acfoai tba bigh lands of Armanb and arrived st 
Tm|:>eEua (TraUaond), a Oreek colony on tho soutbOMrt coast of the 
Black .Sea. From Trapesns Xenophon conducted tbo GMka to Cbiy- 
sripolis, op|>oeito to Byzantium. Woth he an<l Uie army were in grt'*' 
diolrcjs, for they had lost everything in the retreat, and they wcrf 
thereforo ready onongh to accept the prop-oKals of Seuthes, ting cf 
Thrace, who wished to have their aid in ri ooverinR the kingly ]'0»it- 
Tlie Greeks p- ifonned the rtipulated i^Tviote, but the ThracJ*."- wokIJ 
not pay tlio amount ai,-ree<i on, iii;d it vva.« not tiil :^t''T n; :!! • r.<'-?*' 
ditions that Xenophon obtained a part uf what was duu tu the sriuj- 
At this time the Laoadaunoaiao general Thimbrou waa carrying «0 a 
war against Tiasapbarmo and PbunMbasus, and ho bvitad tbo Oieib 
nndarXonopboa tojolBbhB. Attbocoi|«uatof hbioldbciXM«|ibM[ 
ooodMotod fbo boopa buk into Ada, aod they Joined tho Mitf * 
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Tbitubron (B.C. 5&S». Iinmadiktely before Riving np tba troops, Xaoo- 
phon with • part of th«a md* an expadition into the plain of the 
CilCua. for tb« purpOM of plundariiic « wealtiijr rartian named 
juUttm. TiM florin «Mtak«a,«j|b tit inan^ «UMiw»lw^ 
anUuttlwlnd. lonophoa ww i iwi » bopcI ihiw of ttt riiaiir. 

It IS luicvrUiu rnhki Xanopbon did after g^Ting up the troopa to 
TliimbrotL Uo romarka (' Anab.,' vil 7, l»7), joat befui-a be ipeaka of 
leading the troopa tiack into Aaia, that he had not yet been baniabed ; 
but an it ii itatni by TorioDB autboriliea that he ««• banithe<l by the 
Athoniaot bocau«e be joined the expedition of Cyrua ag«iii»t tbf }*enitan 
kin?, who was then on fricailly tensn w.lh the Atheoiaua, it tK mcst 
jirvbHble tliat thf acutpuci! nf b.iiii.ih;;:i m waa pamd ftgaioiit In:-; in 
tbo yeiir v.v-. :iL'J, in which !Socrat«a waa executed. It aeeus leagon- 
■Uo eoouL;h tliat the exaeutioa of Hooratea thould be foUowed or 
■iOooinpaui<:>i by tho boniabment of hia pupU« wlio wm addiof to hia 
farmer offeooa that of puttiqf tmpo ia Um Imdi of tlw LowJa- 
tDODiana to act agoinat tba PKrin king. LotnoM mmnm, in tho 
afaaence of eriilence, that he retoniod t* fltfcn te MA Nt. But it ia 
tnucb more liJiely that he atayed with TUnttWii ml vMl Deroyllidas, 
(be Bucceetor of Tbimbron : n\.c\ there are Tarioiis paaTases iu the 
'ilcUenica' wlii'jb fAvour tbo cn .j j.'. unv 

Aecailaat, king ol'Sp-irVi. w.ia -t- it witSi nii ,ir:-.y into Asia, n o. 
and Xenophon was wilU lii .. ilMrun: rl>j m':)i L._-, ui p.iit at IfSnt, of this 
A»iatic expedition. A».''-i>i]ati9 was recalled to (ireeca ac. H'ii, and 
XoDO|>hoa accompanied him on hia return ('Anab.,' t. 3, 6), and he 

hi* own aouDtrrmen at Coro- 



Politdcal— the • Republiea of Kpiirli .uisl Athens.' and the ' Rorenuea of 
Attica;' Pbiloaophical — the ' Meuior.ibiliii of Sncnit<-3,' the 'CKoono- 
mic,' tho 'Sympoiium, or Banquet,' the ' Hiero,' and the ■ Apology of 
a . *i. 1 — 1^.. »^t_^- J Xenophon, 



Socntaa.' there arailw 




WM with A^nulaaa in the battle againat hia 
iMia,a.a S9«. AooatdioB to Pintanb, ho 
Spnte tlttr tbo iMtUoorOtmih, ad riwi 



I AamImw to 



Spnite tftw tbo iMtlto oTCtenMbs od dhort^ aftv NModUniidr M 

Scillua and Eloia, near OII]pitoi% OB • ipot wnich the LaeedoBmnniana 
cave him, and here, it k ooio, he wM joined bj bis wife Philmia and 
iter children. Pbileaia waa apparently the lecood wife of Xenophon, 
and he had probably married her in Aaia. Un the odTioo of Ageailaiu 
ho aent his none to Spaita tu ho ediicit«'l. Thus Xenophon had 
become an exile from hi* cu i ii y li r .in ri t of Iroam ii, or what wis 
equivnlcDt to trraeon ; fia lind reoeiveii a presctit of laod frou the 
Lnce'l.'cmi 11. 1. ih-j aaotnie* of tiM AlhMllfll% Ifld 1m WW CdSOlAillg 
hia children in Spartan uKBgeR. 

Kpo« Miii ttow Xeoopboa took no pArt in public affalrt. Ho rotided 
■t SdUtHh whom fa« qtont hk tinie im hontiog, eatertainiog hia fiioads, 
nd in writing aoino of hia btarirate 



• that 

bo wmto here bia histories hy whMi bo aiiiit omhi lb* 'AMboiia' 

•nd the ' Hellcuico,' and probably the 'Cyropacdla.' During bix 
reaideno<3 here nlao he probably wrote the trosttic ou ' Hunting,' 
aiid that oa 'Riding.' The hl'<tory of tho n-maindrr of liis life i* 
aomewbat doubtful. Dioginre h.i}ii that tho Kloiana sent a {on-r. 
A'^nnii'. Scillii.-', and ax tba l.i»Cfdiciiioiiiimii did not coii)<! to th > 
uid t'f XenopUfju, llit?y soized the pliwo. Xoiiuplion's io:i, with 
»uuie slavKA, iii:ide their escape to Lepreutu ; Xeuopbon himnelf 
first wi-Dt to Klia, for wliat purpono It le not aaid, and then to 
LepNum to meet bis cbililreu. At hwt ho withdrew to Uorinth. and 
ho probabfar 4i(d there. The Ume of bio mMm tnm UHtm k 
OMortab: hot it ia a probable oonjectoio of ufigMV that H» BahMa 
took Seiluia not earlier than aa 371, in wlikh joar tbo Laoede- 
uooiaaa ware defeated in the battle of Leuotnu Latronno ftcaa the 
date at the year u.c. 308, though there ia no autbotity for that praciae 
year; but be cotuidara it most probable tint tho Eleiana inraded 
Seillus at the time when the Laoedsmontana were most engaged 
with tho Theban war, wbioh would be duriui^ t;:e iiiv.i-siLin ot Liconia 
by Kpauiiunr.diiH. Xenophon muit have lived above tweuty years at 
>v; illin, 1: til - ilato ut* his expulaion from that place is uo: bifore 
the ye;ir ii c. .iTl. Theaeotencti of baniahment against Xenophon waa 
revoked by a dcareo pcopoaad bf Sabalna | bit tlte data of thia decroe 
ia unoertain. Uoibra lha b«ttlo at UmtmbL i 



had Joinod tho Spaitaw agaual 
aant hJb two aona Oryllna and 
Spartan aid* aftinat the Thebai 



, ao. 80^ the Athoniatts 
. Vpm thia Xenophon 
DMama to AIIhm to fight on the 
I Thebana Uryllua fall in the Utile of Man- 
tonoia, bi wfalob the Tbeban general Kpauiinondaa also lost his life. 
Lotroone aaaumc* that the decree for repealing the aenteijca of 
banishment against X<ii0|diou must have paaaed bsfore n.c. 3r>'2, 
b«cau«« bin two i>iin^ !>f^r>(xl in the Athenian army at the battle of 
Mautiueia. Hut tin , i< :ii,t ooncluaive. Kr-^uci, far other rcaaons, 
thinks tliAt tho «ei)t«iic.i was repealed not i .ii.r than 01. 103, which 
would be before the batlU' of JUntim iu. Xo r< iwon i» annignod by uuy 
aueieut writer for Xenophon not r«turuiug to Athena : for in the abacnoo 
•f iinal mUopa* M t* hte MtwB, «o araik otMhylo tbM b« did aok 
tennd of Ida wvAa w«n wrilUB w aottplolod attar tbo vmoatiM 
ofbiaaanUnoe: tho 'Uippaiahicua;' the Epilognatotha'Qmpoadia, 
if wo aarame that bis aoBtonoa waa rorokcd before 383; and tbo 
on tho 'RavenueB of Athens.' Steaiclcidea, quoted by Dio- 
, places tho death of Xenophon in b.c. ^9; but there U much 
uncertainty on this matter. (Clint0D( ' FaaL Iiollan<,' MMk 869, and 

bis remarks on tbo death of AtOBBiar OfPbaMk) IMilib|y b* diad a 

few years after r. c. 359. 

Thu e\t.ini worka of Xenophon may I ■ diatri: -.itc 1 into fonrclaasea: 
Historical — the ' Auaiiaais,' tho ' llillenica,' and tba ' Cyropsedia,' 
wliieh however is nut i<trictly hiatorioal, and the ' Life of Ageailaus ; ' 
D idaoUo— t he ' Ui|>p«rohioa*| *Ua Uoneaaaalup,' and ' Un Uonting;' 



bnl) Uke many other ■ 
not genoioe. The WOlhi of I 
ngreo exactly with thoaa wUWb araaataBtk and Ml 

cludo that wa bare at Icaat as many worka aa Xenophon pahUabadt 
though all of them may not bo genuiao. It ia true that Diogeaoa mya 
that Xenophon wrote about forty books (Bi^Kis), but he saya that thev 
wererario .-ly diviiled, from which oi]ir<'3.ian, nn.l the lint that he giva^ 
it is certain tb.it by the woni bihUa, ho intcnda to reckon the several 
Uvi^iuns or bookii, aft w© rail thcin, of the 'Anabaaij,' ' Helleoieo,' 
' Cyropa«di«, and ' Memorabilia," as dixtiact bibba, and thus we bayo in 
the wholo the number of thirtv^igbt, which is near enough to forty. 

Tbaoditiana of tho aollaotod worits of Xenophon and of the aeparato 
wwka at« wy nonarom Tbo 'Hallauka' waa tho fliak work that 
appaoRd. Itwaa priBtedatT'«olaakfl>lio,1508,b]rthoodllavAidiHb 
under the title of ' FaraUpoaMoat' and as a aaoplaoiaiit to hia ediiian 
of Thucydid«s wluoh woa priatod in 1602. The flrat editioa of tho 
worka of Xenophon waa printed by P. Giiintn, folio, Florence, 1518; 
but lie A(?e«Uaua, tho Apology, the treitiso on iljf 11 veauee of 
Athena, and a part of the treatise on the couatitution of Athena are 
wanting. The edition of Andrea of Asola, fulio, ISlj.'i, contiins every- 
thing cxoapt the ' Apology.' The first complete edition of the worka 
of Xenoplton was the Qiunta edition of Hall, 3 vols. 8to, 1541), wiUi a 
prohaa by llalattchthoo, who alao addod tho ' Apology,' which had 
baaa adilal hf Joha Reuohlin <Capmo), 4 to, nt Uni;cnau, 1630. Tbo 
Baaal offltton of 1545, folio, piiute<l by Nic. Brylioger, ia the flrat 
which ooDtaias tho Oreek text with tilo Latin vaiaion. The editiont 
of Ueniy Stephens, ISdl, 1581, oontaia OB amanded text : the editioa 
of 1S61 has no Latin version, but that of 15til has. The editions 
of St«pheQa were the foundation of the three editions of Johann Loe. 
Wi-nklttii, 1572, commonly called Leundaviua, Basel, l.'n;'.', Fr'inkf.->rt, 
1 ^'.U, Bccompanii'd with the Latin version. The edition f< 1:. Wr pk , 
U vola, !^vo. Leipdi,-. 17i'.:i- 1 S04, did iiolhing towanl.s n nr-.v rri pufi i:! 
of Ur- t.-il, tti It ;a L'on-...c-.i?.i ili tn:uiy j.l ic ii. 'I'he moat [.r -ivv'.- 

ion odiuoa of all tho works of XnuopUuii is that of Uaii, oa wlueh it it 
fair to takatiM Opinion of hia own eootttiymanLctronne. This edition 
ia antiUod *"<Bnfvaa aomplHea do XdooidMa tr»duitea en Kran^ 
aecompagnta da teste, da U TonioB Lallll% at da aotaa aritiqaaa,' « 
vols. 4to, 17B7-1804. Tbara ia a aaftatli votama^ fai three part^, ooo 
of whieh (ISUd) contaiiu Uie rarions r«adings of three mannaoripts ; a 
aacond (1814) contaitu the notioea of the inauui<eripts, and observation^ 
lit<irary and critical ; and the tbinl an AiIm of mapa and planik 
Uiii. hii ki ; t to t io old text, and ha.t made no uae of hia varioas 
readings for improving it. Hii literary ami critical obaprvationa, in 
which he diseusasa certain hibLjiil: juL^.'iagfa. tire more useful for thi> 
ooderstanding of Xenophon than for the o»rr«M'.tion of tho text. The 
ooovcniont diTisiou into parsgrapha has niifortunntoly b> n only 
adopted in tho laat troliuno, wbioh comtaina the ' Memorabilia,' the 
trwMiaa «■ HanUaft aad tha 'OEaaaotoio.* Tbo Latia twoiaa ia 
that of LaaBda?ia% wbUb k astraelad fa aome paasagaa. nanooah 
version ia only new in parta Tba author acknowledge* that bo hat 
taken thoae of the ' Cyropaedia,' tho ' Memorabilia,' and tha 'Anabaaia/ 
by 0Acier, I/eT<^q<ie, and Larchcr, nith some few alterations, made, at 
Ua says, for tbu fullowing reason : — 'I was induced tu copy thnao 
three versions; but the publiahor of one of these thrc« version! 
having given me notice of certain cini-np of lii« nun (do« pn'tcntiom), 
to avoid all discne^ion. ! made some atteraiiona,' Thcrr aro indexca of 
tho cotitonls oi i.Mi.li \ojii[Lio, except the first, whichJian only a title o( 
tho ohapton, aud that very insiifticiant," Ac. This is very moderate 
praise, bat it hi quite aa nnuh aa OailTa p«mipoaa edition desarrea. 
Zeuno pabUAad aa edUian of tbo vmrioaa wocka of Xenophon, except 
tho ' Halloniot,' betwaen im aad 1751. ta S vola SmT fiahaaUar 
roTlaad thia odttioe: ho pabliabad tite'Salkalaa'ta 1791: iba *]|^ 
morabilk' in 1700 and 1801; iha 'Qynpaodk'iB IMW; Oa 'Oaof 
nomio' and the • AgasiUtH* in 1805; tia 'Asabtok' ia 1806; aad 
tho Political minor worka in 1815. 

The ' Auabaais ' ('AyiSaatt), in seven books, is thn work by which 
Xanoplion is beet known. It contains the hist<iry of tho expedition of 
tho y iin^i-r L'yr.iB ri.::ii-.;iit hia brother Art*x<trxi--8 Muomou, and the 
retreat of tho Urcvks who acoompanied hiw. The firnt book contons 
tho marebof Cyma to the neighbourhood of liabylou, and cui- witli 
hia death at tho botllo of Conasa. Tho remaining ^ix books contain 
tha aaaa aat «f tha l at ia a t at tba T im VboaaaQd, ns the XSreek army 
fc Oftaa oallad. TilO WCA k UnitlaB ia an ea«y agreeable style, and 
ia full of interaet aa hafaig a adanta detail by an oye^witnesa of the 
hazards and adventurea of tbo anny in their diflleult march through 
an unknown and hostile eonntry. The impreasion wliich it makes is 
favourable to the writer's veracity and bU practical good sense; but 
M a history of military operalionii, it is aa much inferior t<. ihn oalv 
work of a£it;.|'i:'.y with which it can be compared, the ' Co!:ii nt.in. n ' 
of Cnrsar, aa tho writer hinja.^lf f.vll.=i short of the lofty gouiiis of tba 
preat Itoman commander. Tb ri: aro numeroua editiona of tbo ' Ana- 
ba.-i>i,' wbioh have liierit enough so far as conoerna the critical handbng 
of tha text, but not one of than ooabdaa a aalBeient commentaijb 
Tba work of Mi^r BanaoU k atm tba biafe eoauBMitary, ' 
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chiei!; geograpliical, of the Iliatory of Uie £x|>MlitioD of Cjrua,' fta, 
4U>, LoudoD, I'^OT. There are la venl l&tgMlh talHillliaaib vUloh 
that of Spoluian is the beat known. 
The authMrabip of Mm 'Aattaata* It twk ^pltt Am im danbt, 

owing to a paMaga in tiM tliiid bodc Of tlM 'BdlMiIca* (IB. 1,1), 
wbtra th* Auttjor refers to a work of Themiitogeurt of Sjntetiee for 
tin llMory of tbe expedition of Cyras and the reti«at of the Qreek 
amj to the Suxine. This however ia not a comploto d««criptioD of 
ths eooteut* of the 'ADabasia' of Xonophon, who<o narrutivo 
•ondurti the array from Trspezua on the Etirino to riyiinliuui. SliU 
the rttrr.it liiuy fjirly be coui-iilcrtJ hii'.iu^ ttTtniuit tJ vihva tUo 
army ruttUcil a Uuck coJuuy ua the Eu&iuf. rlJ o iuJced it is 
viewer I in llio ■ AuabaaU ' (t. 1, 1). Tlicre la tJien i erhnps no doubt 
tliut Xeuoiihun dues refer to the 'Auabaiia' which wo h«T«; Mid if 
thie be admitted, the difficolto ia notti^ of ariuttn. Flntiili ('D* 
Glor. Atheu/) aupiraaea thatXanopliaoaMrilratod Um wtA to VnaSa- 
tUftlDML ia Ofoer that people might bav« more confidaDM in lAkt wa« 
MM of Urw^. 13at thia is not aatiafactory. Othen (Uppoee tliat 
tb«ra vtn* n work by Tbemiatcgencs which gave th* hiitory of the 
retreat, n.i f^ir as Traj^ic/uD, and that Xcnopbon publiahed hia ' Ilel- 
lenica' in two parte, and that ho finst coutiBUoil tlie biitor; of the 
IVIuponutaian war t« tijc capture of Atbeus, which would completo 
the Liatory of Thncjdi'icg, and also carrkd it to tbo year c c. S99. 
Tiiia is the c ■iij'.cturf of Letronnc, who connects it with 'he :is!urjp- 
tioo of Xcnophon ruturijing to Athens in D.C. S'J'J, as to which there 
ia no evidence. The history up to the year B.C. '•j'^K> comprehenda the 
fimttwo booka of the ' UeUemca,' and the first pomgraph of the third 
ia whiok ntmUognm it amitioned. Latmnw hwiiibiii tint 
Uiu flnfe Mct waa bagon btfor* Xoaopbon joiosd tba •zp«£tka of 
Cyrua, and waa fiaiahed either in the interval of his nssumed return 
bom Aaia and hia departure to join the army of Agccilaua, or in the 
early (:'art of his retrcit at Sctllas, at which tiue it ia furtlier usumed 
that he had not yet written tho ' Anaboai*,' and was obliged to refer 
to tlio "Anabasis' of Th<"nsi5tDK€n<'B, which, it is still further assumed, 
^Nus ft^rcuJy publisLi J aijd knowu. 'i'i.e ifst of tho ' llelleiiica,' it ii» 
«asunicd, written Utor, nuii p rlmvs not p»ljli»V.f'.l til! aftfr ^h*? 
dralh o! Xfoojibou, by his Eon ) '.I luriH ur j i- t i i:; ( m llun. Ii' 
all this aasumption is nvceaaary to exp lain the fact of Xeooplnns re- 
Jwiingto thsTCtk of TiMiiuaUiipiiaa on tbe 'Aaabaais,' we mny ojk 
wdl ottonM thnt thtM ma no aueii work «f Tbeuiatogwiea, for we 
know nothing of it fhim any other quarter, and that Xeaqlrao for 
•ooM nnknown reawni apoke of hia own work aa if it wera umltM Vy 
another paraon. In readio;; t\fo ' Anahaaia,' {t is difficult to resist the 
ooavietion that it is by Xcnophon, Mpontally when we turn to such 
p<ui>agea a.* that in the fifth book whcro ho speaks of hia residence at 
^•c:IUl■', and uIIht ii»i!k,ii;ph in wliicb t.o cpcaks of bis dreams, bis 
tbuu^'bc^. nml < ibei' luatti-rs which could only be known to hicnsflf. 

Thu ' J It^lK-nic.i ' ('K..\.\>)»nfa'i, in i"ovcn b'^ok.«, comprohcn<l a ]H'ri'>,l 
of forty eight y<>ars, from tho time when the history of Thucydides 
08d% ao. 41], to tbe battle of Maotiintio, b,c. S62. They record how- 
•wor, a* already ohoorvcd, the OMMainntion of Alexaod^fr of fherw, 
whkhtookplMoiLa3£7. Tho hypoUwrio tliattliiiUitoiT wnriitt 
proporly of two wotfca or parte boo bom montlMMd. TUaia xfiolmhr^ 
opinion. [TiTCOTDlDES.] Tho 'Ilcllenlca' have little merit a« a hl«> 
tury. The author waa altogethrr deficient in that power of reflection 
and of iieiii^traling to the motivea of action which characterise the 
gu it w> rk o( Tli.icj ili U^«- It is generally a dry narrative of eventa, 
an J contains little to nijvc or aflVct, with tbe exoeptioii of a few 
inciJeiita which nro Riven with more than the usual dtHnil Tho 
parts also aro not treated iu their duo proportions, and tnutiy itni;ort- 
antaveota are lyiaaed over briefly. Tliis, tho only proper 'hi^t.>^cal 
work of XeuopUoo, dooa not antitle him to the praise of being a good 
hkkoAaAwaiiKk It mf bn aifid tlMt the work vraa only a kind of 
*)Uaobm poor torvlr,* m mom hm lupposod; but if ft i« to bo 
takon aa a continuation of Tbueydideo, it ia a iustory, and as such it 
haa been ooniidercd both in ancient and modem times. Tbera is an 
Knglioh traiuUtion of tho ' Uellenica ' by W. Smith, tbe translator of 
'J'hncydide!>. 

The 'Cyropaedia' (Kt'poi/ ireuSti'a) is not S'l hiBtoricannit a political 
work, in which tho ethiail iKiueul in valid. Its object is to show 
bow liti/eui* cjin be formed to ha virluom ,ind brave, and to exhibit 
iilso a model of u wiso and roo*! goviruor. Xenopbon ehoosw for his 
exeia|ilar Ofrus, tire founder of the Piraian empire, and the Persians 
an bin nemb of mem who are brought up in a true discipline. The 
work baa no authority wliatevcT aa a hi«>tory, nor is it even authority for 
the U9%i;f» of the Poraiana, some of which we know from otbwurilMito 
Lc •hi.'brvut from what they are repreaented to bo by Xenopboa. Xono> 
phon borrowe^l bis matoriala from the Qrecian states, and especially 
Irom LacodxDion; and the ' CyrofjetUa ' is one of the many procHn 
of his areriion to tho UMi;cs and the political ronstitution of his native 
city. 'I hc c;<.'iinineni«« of tho ejulo^ns, or eiineliision of the work, ha« 
Uxn dnuUed by noiue ciitio^. Its object ia to show that tho Por*iani 
Lad greatly degeiicr.it ■<! ciucc the time of Cyrus. Tho ■ Cyrc.pat<iia ' 
*a one of the most laboured of XenopboD'a works, and cont.-vms his 
^yaa M tibn training of youth, and of the character of a perfect 
ptU^ It la an agreeable ezpodtioa of prinolplra under tho form of 
* ""^Mivm^ liko Xooophoni'a other traaWH^ It oontai lis more of 
plalo ptactioal pneapt^ founded on ohaarvation and aupportcd by 



good 6«neie, th&u any profound views. The dying apeech of Cyrtia ia 
worthy of a pupil of Soerataa. Ttiera ia aa fti^iib tnaalatiaB of tim 
• Cyropoedia by Manrioo Aablay Cowper. 

The ' Agadlaaa' fATia^Uaot) ia a paaagyrio on Zraopboa'a firiead^ 
tho Lacoteaontea nag, another etridoooe of hia Laeoniam or Spartaa 
predilooUoni. Cicero (' Ail Fam,,' v. 12) says that he has in thia panr- 
gyrio surpaaaed all the atatuca that have been raiaed in honour of 
kiogK. Many modern critics have passed an unfaTourabla jadf;iii«;.t 
ou thi.s work, ai d some maintain that it is the work of a .•oplmt or 
ointoi- of & iater ageu It haa been doioribed aa a lund of ocato mndo 
up t.f ! 3 H ii;es copied fitataUlj fhnt the 'BelMan* aoi albor wanks 

of X«;uo|iliiii). 

The ' li.pi arcliicuit ' ('lr»op.xI^.;I) i< a, tiv itiso on the coiii'i :ind . 
the cavalry, in which Xoiiophoa gives inatractioua for the choice >.-i 

Star^fa'tBtimd ortSma ttrtl^ftraBlLa ii^^ 

but there are difTerent opioioaa as to the time when it was eompoeed. 

Tbe treatiae oa ' Honciuauahip' ('Imrur^) waa written after the 
' Hipparchiout,' to which refcreuoe is made at the end of thia treatise 
T)ie author says that he has had much experience aa a horMmaii, and 
ia therefore qualified to give instmctioo to others. Ho spoaka at th« 
begiooiug of a work ou the stibjact by Simon, in whoso opiniona L< 
coincides, and be profesaea to aupply aome of hia omiaaiana. Thia 
work ii translated into Iftlflllh. inil TTM jilirttil llj HiniJ' F^ibam. 
4to, London, 1584. 

The ' Cyne(;oticns ' (KwipieTaii^s) is a treatise on Hunting, a aport ot 
which tho aathor waa vacy fond. It eontaina many exeeilent rouarlu 
«Bdoei,«n the ndnn* Uad* flCfnaak and ihn moda of lakiacii. 
[Amtux,] 

The trratises on the Itepublicaof S; nr'.a and Athens were not always 
recognised as genuine works of Xeu jjib. :.. even by the ancienta ; and 
aome modern writora have adopted thia opiuioa But there is notlunj; 
in them which can be urged against Xenopbon'i authurship. Thry 
show his attachment to Spartan institutioni^ and hia dislike of daiao> 
craoy. There ii an Knglish translation th* ' RafabUa Of Atbaa%' 
by James Morris. Svo, Loudon, 1794. 

J lie treatise on the 'Kavenuoe of Athena' (tiI/uji )) »«^.! V)>o<ri>Svr) 
tor its object to show bow the roveuues of Atiiciu, and eafiecial!/ 
tho^o derived from the mia«i^ oaay be improved by better tuooaco 
meet, and bo made anfflciont iSor the Baintenanoe of the poor citijrus 
and all other purpoara, without reqaUof •oatrtboliansfrmBtlMallia* 
and anlileet itatee. Tbeantttrof tUaliwtlwlidiMaaaid bjBoeekh, 
in his work on the ' PabUa Booaaav of AOiDn.* lUa tnnliaa wm 
transUted into Kngliah bf Wdtar llefl% 9w, IMT, aad npiialod In 
Moyle's whole works. 

I'h^ ' MeiaoraUilia of .S.ncratca,' in four books ('Avofuni/iarviV'i'rs 
Suxfidrovi), is the obi^f philosophical work of Xanophon- He defsodt 
his master ajaio't the chHrf:ca of irrcii.;iijn and c.Jt r.;| tin,; the youth 
of Athenj, and in a series of conversations ho i i ;tn .-< .So< r»t^j 
after his faab ton developing and tnculcatiii- Tan m-; ir.oriU tnitfaf. 
The teudeaoy of the work is entirely practical, and it uay Ixi tn:e, &j 
•sna wiitMi anhitab^ tkat Xenopbon haa exhibited the teaching of 
S owi t ai ia a aatiaif bmm oonfbrmabla to hia own notiooa than iu 
the hU aenae aad aplrit of the Soccatio method. Bnt Xenopboa waa 
n beanr of Boeratea^ lived for a loog time on teraa of Intlmacj vilh 
him, and as he waa onziona to defend the memory of hia mantar, mi 
certainly had no pretensions to ori^-inolity himaclf as a thinker, we 
may assume that tb<f mntter.if tho • Meniorabili.i' ia genume, that tlw 
author haa exliibittd i [ intion of t'.e u. ral ami int^lloctoal character 
of SocratfS, srich part aa hu was .jlilr to .H|i[,rtK;i:5ti', or such aa soitiii 
hill t.isle ; nr.'l tliat WO have in thu work .-ui ,;i-in;inn a i;;or_ir^ f 
8ocrato« ai his pupil Xouophon coiUd make. Tliero is an KnjUih 
trtuislation of the 'Memorabilia' and the 'Apology for SocRites,' by 
Sarah rieldiag. The 'Apology ' fATeAoTiaXwKwirevr wp^ roii ^uat- 
r<(t)ie aottaathatMataavort^thnditoaB wU^b Soatataa nadeea 
hia trial, battt eonttfaiB tho raaaoaa whiob fleliniilnad Um to pnkr 
death rather tbaa to humble himself to ask tor hia lift from hnpt^ 
judiced ^11 l,.:<'.i. V'alckoaer and other* do not allow ttiia to ho Xco^ 
phon's work, because they consider it to be unworthy of him : Iwtif 
a man i» to lose the discredit of a bod work limply bccatuo he kas 
written better, many persona may disown tlieir own booka. The 
' Apology ' is indeed a trivial performance, but Xt-uopbon dM WlHaa 
' Apology,' acconliufi to I-aertiu*, and this may be it. ' 

'fhe 'Sympoaiunj,' or 'ilmrjuc t 1)1' tlie Pbilosopben' (iviiTitm), 
has for its object the deUui;atioa of Uio charaoter of Socrates. It is 
to tin iota of a dialogoa between Socrates, Antlsthones, Critobuliu, 
aad othiMi afe the bonaa of Oalliaa. It contains the opiniooa of 
SoarntN «a fha aabjaet of love aad MaadabiB. It ia aa awMt 
tradition that Xenopbon wrote thia wmk after tba *B|yaip«anB* af 
Plato, and that he designed to correct the view of SoeNitia vhMl b 
there given by IMato. Boeckh tbinka that Plato wrote Ua *%nipe- 
finm ■ after rendini^ that of Xeoa|ihon, and that his purpose waa to 
ciliiLi.' till' 1 h i: of a wi-u man in the person of Socrates. Ast is of 



ta toat toe 'aympoMum ia a ji 
tnaalatad Wdtaoa^ 



ua, 



the Banio opinion, and thinka that the 'Symposium' ie a Javeails 
work. The 'lUiiquef waa " " ' ' ' " 

ITlu, and reprinto*! in 1750. 

The ' Uiero' (Upur ^ Ti^mK^t) ii a dialogue betwei u Hier , t-iai t 

of .Syraoosc, and the poet tsimooidaa. The tyrant deacnUk- tii« 
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doogera aod vex.itloii!« isic'iikiit (o tbo poMe>iiioD of povrer, niiJ coq- 
tnat* tbo tjnDt * oondilioa with Uw tnuiqailliky ot ■ priTato miui. 

man thiB primlf iadhUiub mt,iui ba mm Mm»Biigg«n 
to Ml* tat Bod* of Ming power and naUngthe paoplo happy. It 
I lIlMdj ittlerl tbnt thera ia ona brief notioe of Xenopboa 
JkTOnftato Hicil}', imii Lctronne cotijecturei that thocom|ioai- 
ttOB of ttia littia troti'O uiiiy liAve been rugt;eated by wbnt Xeaopbon 
saw of a tynujl'i llf« nt tho court of Dionyaiii'. This little piece ba? 
cjin.'i. i 111 li- Rrli»tic merit. au..l it is justly observed tbat it ^avoura of 
tho mo; II 'I nf I iiiiT^t*^* iiiorc th^in nny ot'ror of Xo'/.' [ bna'a works. 
Tln-t« ii' It i:i fl i'iijii 111' tlii< i^'Mtl; a'.tii'/inj'l l.> '^utt-u Kii^ib^th, b it 
ws du not kauw oa wLat ^lUibority. It 'ami apji-eiared in 17 i^, tivo, in 
* Mliccllaaeous Correspondaiice,' No. 11, with tha titlo 'A Traoalatiou 
of a Dialogoa out of Xenopboo in Uieek, betirosn Uioroi > king, yet 
aoaia tona « pdvato panoot aod Stnwiiidii^ • voalt aa towafafcn tbm 
llISi af tha pduea laaa. By RInabatb, Quaan cl Bariaad.' Atiama- 

' ' attribatadtoOa Bar.B. 



kabo apponrml in 17^*Li, Svo, which ia 
Qfavae^ who tratt-^l.^t-t d Murcua ADtonioua. 

Tbo ' (I'ci^nnmio ' (O'iKorafuKCi) is a diacourss on the maoagement 
of n tioust-liold and on agriculture, between Sooriitoa and C'ritobulua. 
In the fourtb cbaptar Socratca apeak.; of Ctriia the Youni^er, and bla 
lovo of horticulture. This paasa^'e naa \rritten after the death of 
Cyrus, ntid tbe whole work probably bolonpa tci .-i hico period of Xono- 
ption's lifo, tbu'ipb Sov-r.itm is intruduc-cd as prououiicm;^ tbo p\ntyyri;? 
ofCjrus. Itiaaooniirmatiunof theautborBbipof tbo 'Anaba«u' being 
t%htlj aailgntil Hi YiiW|>hnn. th«t he apeaka of Cyrni, hia cbaracter, 
aad wadk U lha MiMtBaBflar, and almoat ia tha aaina wovda wiuch ar« 
iiaediBtba'Aaateaia'COaoonMn.,'41.4: «A]nls'L8i»)b Thasavwih 
ahiplar aontaiaa a eharmiiig oonvananon batwcan laobonaahvi aod 
his wife, on tbo duty of a good wife, whtoh aon-^iata in the proper 
luansgement of the iutorior of the bouae; itli tbo hu«b.-ind'a butiiiou 
to labour out of duon and to providu that which the houao rcqtiim; 
it it tho wifu'a busiueaa to tako caro of what the hoxbanil producca, 
aud to apply it bi> tbo uaea of tho boiiso. The liu.'batid'si'tuploymor.t, 
aa hero reprtfcutoil, i-i a.rricuiture iu « countrv wbrr.; »l i\ o( ar* tho 
labourera; but tho picture of married UlcwiU mi it cvixy condition, 
and modem wivea might learn from tbi» e\r< lii n' tnatiio that their 
employment ia at home; tiiat tha object of mamuLiu h the happinesa 
<f )ha Imaltawd and wt^ tha pio e i aa tl Ba af ahMdren , an d their proper 
BBitai* and adncatioiD. Fldall^ to bar bttatiaad, frugal management 
of hia subataDce, and iba car* of hln children are the wifo'a dutira, 
which are iooompatibto with gadding abroad. Tbi* ia one of the beat 
tiaaiU a e a of Xeuophon. It waa translated into Latin by CioerA There 
an aavcral KiiKli^h trnnnUtioni'i. Tho Gr«t is by Qantian Herret, 
London, 8to, l.'' 1, wlucb has luen repriutod sevrral time?. There is 
■lao a trauabi' uii Ilnbert itnid^cy, F.lt.S, London, 8to, 1727. 

The gcner.d i h;ir>ict<.T of Xenoi>i;oa may bo estiiiial<;d from thiii 
brief akcteh of bi4 life aud wrili:i[.-«. rt f^ro w<( l;c;ip upon bim nil 
the abuM wbieb aome modern writer* Imve done, we ought to luive 
tbo facta of bii life witii agflflhrt ntetttaQaM to enable ua to judge of 
avacy part •( ft> Ha did aal Uka tba democracy of bia nawo city, 
Md M nv Wm baaa dad af tite opportunity of laanoiB Athena 
iritlali tha in*{latiaB of FtoMnaaoOand. If bia own atatemant ia 
true, he woa not to blame for joining tbo expedition of Cyras, though 
it ia rery probable that he was blamed for it at Atbena, and suppoaed 
to have been well acquaiuted with the design of Cyrus from the Gr«t 
Tha fact of hia delivcrini; up tiie tronp.4 to Tbifubrou, the Laoedxmo- 
nion, aft«r the camp3i.;u iu Tbrjce, wus wi-U otlculnt^d to add to tho 
joalou»y of tho AtheuLins, and bin n.iiivii city cauriut bw char^td witli 
mora tnan her usual severity iti buiiloiiin j liim for his part in tbo 
expedition of Cyrua and the («iibsi ipn n; i.i,,rit»(. So far Micro n 
DotbioK which will juatify ua in atUvhiug any acrioua imputation on 
XaaapMa, ThaagbaoHB to bora la • daaaaiaaif, iMnqr^atU^o 
It ; Mid aobady irmild bbuaa btai fertoaviag U ftr aooM ottar eonntry 
thttko Ukad batter. X«nopboa'a pcaaanea at tho baltto oTOocoaaia 
oaaaatba aa aatialiiotorily explainad; bat it uaj bo that Im did not 
take part ia it; and after having joined Agcellaus in Asia, it is very 
probablo tbat Ito coald not aofely avoid accompanying him back to 
Europe. Being banisbe i frrjin Athens, bia only Bafvty was in keeping 
with his friends tbo Lnccdj-moninui. Vuv t-'ji in a man's life oft«u 
decidea all the rent, and involves him tn a Iruiu of circurastanL-es which 
heoould not foretoo, aod which leave bin charackr not free fruin impu- 
tattoo. Tbia wa.^, in Xrnophon'a caao, hia ji.nuiug the expedition of 
Cyrua. Tbara ia no proof of Ida aetivo h'>i>tility against Athena after 
Ida haaiabment: tbara ia proof oaougb that ho preferred Sparta aaU 
Siiartan coottitutiooi; aad if thatia blaBM lia ' 



lb of it. 



Xaoopbon appeafi tobavo baaa bnaiBBaaad aaatU ia Ida aharaatar. 

Boaridtntly liked quiet. Ha waa fond of farming, bnoting, and rural 
oocopatious geuenUly. His talaata would fasve aoited him for admin- 

btratiun in a well-orilered commnnlty, but ba waa not fitted for tha 
turbulence of Athenian democracy. He wot a religious man, or, aa 
wo are DOW pleased tu tcrtii it, a supcretitious won. ilo L«liavcd in 
the religion of hi.i •ut.try, imd sirsjrjIo K in [w rf rmiog and 

enforcing tho observaijco of tlio u«ual cer^ujoun..!. liu hud faith ia 
dreams, akd looked upon thcui lui uiauifcst&liuiia uf tUo deity. His 
philosophy waa tba practical : it had refaronoe to actual lifo, aud in all 



of human life he shows good aenaa and boriaiirQl le fceUug. H* waa 
in underatandiog a plain aaaaible man, who oould exprcut with pro- 
paia^aad ia aa igMiabla Banner whatever he had to aay. Aaa 
wiltar ho d aaa rr ai tlw pndto of perspicuity and eaae, and for tbaao 

qnalities be haa in all ages bom juatly admirad. Aa an biatwieal 
writer ho ia infinitely below Thaeydidea : ho bad no dapth of ro- 
fleetioD, no great insight into tha fundamental priqaiplea of aociaty. 
Uia ' Uellenioa,' hia only historical effort, would not Itave prescrveil 
his name, except for the imtwirtance of tho fact* which tills work 
cuutiiua and th.! ddici'-nvy of othfr bistoncal reeord^t. Hi* ' Ana- 
b.v'i*' cl rivi f it.1 ii.tTc-L fuuu th.- cireuiuttiDCca of that i7ifiii«r.iblo 
relrc-it, aud tha uaii.o i.if \r ir . iiL.u is thus 0'June<:te<l willi au escut 
which e^tposed to the Greek* tho waalcneaa of the i'M'siiiO empire, ami 
prepared tha way for tba tabm aampaigna of AgoRilau* and the 
trioupha of Alosaadar. Iba aanatlTO of tba retreat may b« com- 
parod with HarodotM fag tba MiBBtodotallar wattaaiaotad Ma, tba 
rimplieity of tba aamtiOBt aad tbo gaaanl dawnoaa of tbo wbola> 
Some diffieulttei may be owing to corruption of tba text, and ia MMa 
cases tbo author's nieniury or bis note* may'havo deceived bito. Tba 
' An ito.'.i^' ia a work of tba kind which few men have had thooppor- 
tuuity of wntiug, and there ia no work iu any language in which 

CbjuoI advouture and the coniluct of a gr*"' uudenjikiug are mora 
mouiously aud agreeably i. uiul.iued. 
The works of Xeuophun wlach are culled phi.'. = nriliii sliou'd be 
entitled treatises ou practical tthio and ii'cii;;iiiuiL- i'l.i; -ii|ilij to 
liiai never waa known aa a acieuce : the cbaiacttjr of imtia i.u.l his 
writiaiido aot alloir liia to ba oomyotod ia aay wsy either with 
I%Ua or irfib ArirtotIa> tlia two (Mat aaaaa^an of philosophy among 
the Qreeka. Yot the Mcmoira of flotniM aad tba taoatiao tntitttrl 
(Kooaomio have a greitt charm, botb flnia tlio lamaaaiiioliuiu wbiflb 
ttiey give of tbo peraonol character of Socrates, and the eaay agreeabia 
form in which hi* lessons nrv ilc ilcsted. Thcao two works and tha 
' Anid/.uin ' are tho bc»l ^^• rk i lur j.;;vi!i[; a jouug student a koowledgo 
of the (iri.'ek ]._-igu.i;r; ami if t!.'' ' .^b■^JorBblU.•l ' and '<Kconomic' 
cannot be cou»i<U:rc'l au llltlo^iuctluu to Greek phil')50pby, they will 
at least teocli nothing erruiie'm<i, sud they will load the student to tho 
oootempUtion of tha Urtski in their domeiitia rvlatious aud their 
moral Iwlkltodta. 

Tho foUowiog hooka will aoable tba reader to find nearly all that 
ba* baan aaid of Xanophoa aad bi) mtitbin: JbM«i«- • I 
Oneea;' SduieU, 'Qaaddcbta dar OriaobiMbaa U 

edition; 'Riog. Univ.,' ait. 'Xeuophon,' by LetroBBO; HoSnaan. 
' Lexicon Bibliogtaphieam, — Xenophoo,' which contaiaa a Hat of all 

tho oditiona up to the data of its publication, of the (cparata works, o( 
tba tranalation* Into Knglish and other language* not her* mtntionodf 
and of tbo works wtiich have been written in illustration of Xeao- 
phou's writiii;;!). More re.>j:.t editions of Xenophon'a ceparate writing* 
in tbu original are toj uumerous to mention here. An Knglish faraioa 
of the whole workt of Xenuphuu (chicl'.y by t .>j lUr. J.oL WllWa}to 
oonUined iu 3 volumes of liobn'a ' Claaaicai Library.' 

XKMUHHON UK KPfiliSOa Tbm te axtant • aroak romanco 
entitled ' Kpbciiaca, or a Uiatofjof Aalblaoad Afarocoma*' ('Ef«#iM& 
tcari 'Av^kr ml 'Afipwifni''). Tbo author eall* liiiaiolt Xanajihoa 
of Eplteaaa. We know nothing of hia life^ and tbera ia BO Ofldaaoo M 
to tho period whao ho lived. ' From indicationa in the work itaaU* 
LooelU plaoaa biffl ia tha ago of the Antoninea, aod othera in tho 4tb 
or Jth ceutury of our era. I'ocrliLamp, the Isjit e/iitor, cooeidor* him 
tho ol le-x <jt all t;.o l irer'n wntcrsof romanceH, i l.a stylo of the work 
is ttiiiipl«, aud the narrative is coDclie, clear, and free from confusion, 
though uiauy persons lira iutrodaceii. The incident* are not muiti- 
plied beyond tho limit* of propriety and probability. Suidas li the 
only paraon who mcntiona the author of the ' Kpheaiuca,' and Lo saya 
that ttaaro ara ten books ; bot tharo are only five now, and apparcoUy 
thowaiktooaaBflat^araaMivoai Oalj«BaoH»aMil«t«ftbowotfc 
oxiala TiiafliatodMoaaf tUB«odt.aoeaaqwaiadirilbaLallattaiio> 
lation, was by Ant. Coochi, London, 8vo and 4to, 1784. Thb aditioa 
is printed from a very incorrect tnuuoript of tba original maaaaerfpt. 
The Baron A. £. da Localla brought out at Vienna, Ito, 179)5, a i^ood 
critical edition, founded on a careful examination of the mauu^-ripL 
Thin edition contain* a new tnuulalion and a commentary. The latest 
ed^'.ioa la by 1*. Uofiinann PeerllMmp, Haarlem, 4to, 1818. Thera 
are Grj:m:iD. French, and Italian translation* of till*! romouooL An 
Kucii^li VL'rsion, by K-uke, i.pjieared at London, 8vo, 1727. 

XliitXl^S I, iH<()ii)i), king of I'enia, *ucoeedod hi^ father Uorius, 
the son of Uyataap«% B.C iaS. Bafore he waa raised to the throne, 
Darius had three aona by bia wif*, a daoghter of Qobryaa, of whooi 
tbooldaotwasArtafaaaoi. After ba bioaaia biaf, ba bad ibar am 
bj Atoaaa, tba daugbtar of Cjrm, of whan Zanaa ma tho oUaat 
Daritis appointed Xerxes bu succe.iaor. 

Dariua died during his preparations for war agaltut tho Egyptians 
and tho Athenian*. In ttio aooond year after bis father'* death, 
Xerxe* marched agaioat Egypt, which had roroltud in the timaof 
Dariua. He roducod the country to ubetU«nco, ati l icav o the adminis- 
tration to bis brother Acbyrrji-ufii. Hh nett e-:.jiloyud Limaelf for 
four full yeari iu makiu^ preimratiuu.s fur Grnek cipe.iit.i..>a. Tbo 
immouso r--.T^o 'i^ lii;:li wuh .T.s-L-:;ib^'J for ttiLH purpuMS was culloeted 
from every part of tli* f uiaiau domiuioua. Tbo tleat waa aupplied 
nwiai«ia» Ojfim^ QOUa, aad • 
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vlileb f'TT wHbtn tbe limit* of tlio Teraian goTcmnxnt. Xcnco 
alio viitrr.'i) into DegoeiatioDi with tliv C«rt)ia^itiiaiiB. who copneed to 
mlnck the Onek citi<>9 of Sicily and Italy, while tbe Pirsmn king 
inviule>i CJncte, 

III tho autuitiii "f II. c. 4?1 Xcncfs arrived al Riniia, the cupital of 
U)« Tenians in tlm went, and Lio wiiilirod ttw rT. In the r.[ rji|.' lio 
B<lviinoc-d to tbe HrllrciKJiit n i(h lim forco", nod crOM«d at Abydna by 
a bridge of b< .at*. Tbu fir.^t I ri' ! lu that wM xiiad* WM dettfoywl by • 
•torn, oa which Uie kiog oniered that 800 1ilo«a«f tha lath ■b«ald 
\m intkud att th> iwbtlBww HtHwyaafc Kb* mpiiiatmdniti «f tlw 
work had tWrbMdieiit off Ibr th«ir ftibt. A amrMdga.wH cm* 
■MNladf dM CsnB «t whkh b niii-.itt'ly diFcnVd by Hcrodotua (vii. 

36). Thaamy WM MTtB whole iby^ imd ni jht» iu rro«iDg ibL- hiidge 
from Atydoa on the AMatic to tho ICuropt an ahniv. Tho Hi«rch wxi 
cniitinued from the H«.lle«|iotit through tho '1 hr.iciju ClicrKOUtie. 
Tlio tieot did tint i-ntiPT tho Hellespont, but took n wmtt-ni courte 
hV'tiK the Tiirnri 111 c m t. On ariiving at the plain of DoriH-iid, which 
it near tho m.i, .md ir< t av ira' d by tlie river H^ bruH. Xirxon tium- 
bored liia force, The ^i/i[ h t- hIc thtir ^t^tiuL. t-Io f by ]>mi;?oii:<. TIiC 
infantry amnunti d to l,7uO,<-'Ua wva. The numbvr waa uacurUuiMMl 
not i>y tile but by meaaura : an endoMiM was fanad laqa mtmt^ 19 
contain 1 0,0(*0 meu, and H waa fiUad and emptied tOl Uw wlMtla armj 
waa mated. (Herorf.« vii 80.) Aftar beiiig meaatired the forco* were 
anangad according to nation*. Harodotus baa left ono of tha mo^ 
ontioaa bbtorieal reeorda that existi in bia deicription of tbe vaiioua 
nations that composed this mighty force, and of their military aquip 
ment (viL CI, &o.). The cavalry amounted to tO.OnO, bcsidea camru 
nnd chariot*. Tho wir-ahij s it^'it,^>cii) wcra lllOT. Ilcroihitus hai 
rnumcratfd thf several naliona which supf iicJ auJ mar.D-d the e'l.i. a 
(vii. V'rniii !)• riicua Xerxca cootiimed hia iL»ich through Thiacc. 
llerodQtua, whu liad certainly goue over the grouud, haa dc^ribed tho 
route of thn army with great di^tinctucaa. On reaching the iathmiu 
which vounecu tbe mouutain peninsula of Athoa with the main laud, 
tha flaat Atraidad tha dnumuaTigation which had proved ao drafanm 
lo llaidaniaa in M. 49i, by pa^aiog throush the euial of Adtfla. TUa 
•mal had be«n conntructed by ordarof Xerxe*. It i« deaoribed by 
Hrradotua 22). From Acanthiu, near tbt^ iathmua of Atho*. the 
army marched to Thernie, aftererarda callcil Themalonioa (now Salo- 
niki), on the Aziu*. The fleet at last reached tjcpiaa oti the ooatt of 
Macnesia, in Tbc^-i'.ily, aiul the army reachnd the paaa of ThtruiopylaJ. 
t*o far, aayx ll< rx luiun, Lhiy , fiiiKtAined do harm, and tlio Dumber* 
of the (vriuy nii<l of tln> navy wi re tljt ;i an f<il!oiv (Hi rtnl., vii. JSJ): - 
The whoh' Lull.' ii r t iiii'U in tha 12"7 i-hip.< m.'i* 'J77,'il 0, rrf.kuiiiiig 
for «och ahip '!<•'} uji 11 of the country to which each ahtp belouKod, 
and alw> 3u for Per i^na, .Mode% and Saen in each of tnan. Th* 
tttcoontara {wfirttiit6r7t^^M\ which Haradotua bad not indladad iti bii 
wore 3U0O, and, reckoning iO to «aoh, than 



roti 



wonld ba tM,000 men in them. Thus the whole naval forco wwdd 
MDouut to .MT.OIO; and tha whole armament, both military and naval, 
would Hinouut to 2,317,610 men, which include* -20,(i00 men not before 
enunjt'rated, camel driTcrs, and drivers of Uhyuii cliariot*. Thia ia the 
uiKJtint uf the force which passed over fioiu Axio, and it domt not 
ini'liida the camp-followers, the vesiels that carrie<l proviaion.i, and 
tho men on brard the^" vrfselB. To thij niu.^t be added 120 Kuropeati 
vca^eU, coutainitig 'J4,UUu men, that juiiit-d tlio oavy of Xerxes. Th* 
forces supplied l>y tbe Thracian tribes, tbe Macedoniim«, .Mngncuaus, 
and other*, amounted to 300,000 men: thus the whole uumb«r of 
lghtii«aminiaabMl,«lft lia*adg«w«omUwi«biik«Utl)i»feItowers 
•BdtliM* in tba Mwnkka traaada wwU boaora flnn uo fLjhting 
loan, but ws wfll auppoaa tbeni to be eqtul. Tbu* tbo sum tot^l is 
S,ttmfliOi and Xoraa*^ aaja Hcrodotua, conducted >o many as fur as 
Kopina and Thermopylm. As to the number of women who followed 
to cook Uio provioions, and of coiicubinea and eunucba, no ono could 
tell tbe amount, !i"r that of this beasts of burilen. llio fir^t cnUtnity 
that bcUd thin mighty ho^t a storm in tbe neighhourlmo 1 of 
S<-pin«, wlii<'h eiu;.i'il gi-.':it lo«. At Artemi^ium tlieru was an 
rncoiint^r Ifrtwren snino nf the P«raian shij -i umi thnm- of the Ciraeks, 
in which tha Orrek* wcra victorious. The army, aft«r pMsiiig through 
I Tt iiisly, fouad ItaaU stomiad a* tha narrow paa* of IWrnopylse by 
LconldM and hk gallMit Vasd. Tho Peraiao* sotiainod a heavy loaa 
iu cndeavooriog to force the paaa, and they could not affoct it till 
Kptalti!*, a MelUn, showed the Persiana a tract over tho mountaina of 
O'^ta, which briuight them on the rt ar of Leouidaa [LEoaiDaa], wbo 
fell with bis brnvc man after an obatinate oonfliet 

111 t!>e aea.flghta olT Artrini»iu7]i the Persiaua Agnin sustained loss 
I'Her (1., v:ii. 11, &c). 'I h. IVr^ian army now advanced through 
Piioeis, buriiing and dcj>trn>inj; nil befori- them. On cntcnDg Iki>otia 
they were joined by the Bt:.".i lO". A deta. hu., nl was rvuK ly Xci xcii 
to attack tlie temple of Urlphi, but tbe iiiv.i.iim Ku^tainc 1 n 6i,;ijal 
da twrt> and tboae who survived escaped iiit<> Cretin. I;i the wcnn 
litto tb* 0 Tec Ian fleet mov«d from Artemiaium to tho islaud of 
itelamb, off tho ooatt of Attica. (Harod, viii 4a) Tho Atbaniano 
acnt their females aod ilavaa to Troraen, jKgins, and Salatnk, and left 
their oily to tho uarcy of the Perxian.s, who, aft< r burning Thcepia 
aad PlaliBa, tho only towD« in Btcotni tlmt ilid not join them, otitercil 
Athen* and de.-tt»v<'d it also. The IVrfiaiin bad occupied three 
months m Ihrir pr»i.;r< .< i from tbo ndleapoiit lo AtbCttH Tha flcot of 
Xerxes railed from Uist4a» in Euboaa throiigh tba ohannel of tho 



Eurijiu?, aad in three days reached Phalenirn in Attica. Ifotw^tfc 
staudiDg tho lo»«eii oi O.v IVraiaus, H«rodutu« couiudrnt that the l&r:,i 
ami ^cA f<rc« which le^ched Attica was a* largo a« that wburti t.^i 
rjachul Si';.ias and TbermopyUc The Grecian Beat »»* .- letted 
abriiit t'ac islaud of Salamia and iu thn narrow posnu^^ bciwi-<rs 
S^lauiia and the mainland. Xrrxis, hi in^- rt^ ilv.->l uu au •-nxa.C'^ 
mriit, took Ilia ataliou on ^ha ahoro of tho maiuland uudur Mount 
.a!:galcuji, oppoait* to Bakniti and hara ho had tho aattiiBrtaM to Ma 
hia mighty armamettt daftetad and diaparsad [Tnumoaui]. iml 41ft 
Shortly after tb* battla he retreated by land to tha H«llaapowfc, i ' ' ' 
he reached in forty-fivo dayn, aod crosaed over into Aaia. H 
attended as far as the Hellespont by Ariabazna with 60,OfK> 
(Herod., viii. iLlti.) ilardoniua^ wbo was left in Urrece with the i 
wn* defeated in tha follotving year, n.c. 47i>, at I'tatA.'S in lin»ti« by 
the combined Crctks, and on tbo same day tbe (Jreeka gained another 
Tiotory over the Persians at Myciiic in lunia. Thii wiu< follow* 1 by 
the aiege and capture of .Sc-tii-, •■u tliL- Helleapoat (sc. 47" ». .in «^veiit 
with which the hi-tory of llerojutua en l*. It waa repurtttl, aays 
Herodotus (viiL 1C(!|, that on the very day of the battle of Salami.*, 
Q«ion and Tberon defeated, to Sicily, iiamilear and bis Carthaginiao 
nwv. nm the Otaeto warn i—OMifiJ both !■ tho ait — d thm t 




Tbe Orceka continued the war agrfart thaPmiiM iHar lh« anpitaai 

of Sextos. Little more is known 9t the p«iiii«a1 h ia tec y of Xarsa^ 
Ua waa mtirdered <b.c. by Artabaanik •■d Bttoeaaded by his tm 
Artaxerxes, called by the Greeks tbo 'Loag-baad«l.' Xorzes. as be 

is rct're«eritcil by Hero lotni', van cninl, vaiu, cowardly, nnd of frebl^ 
uti Urj'taiKJing. Tiie truiit ovcnt of his reicu in tho inva^ioti of Oreeot 
nith his cnormouH army .Ttid tlwt, .it' which wo have lu Hcrodota.' 
{liook^ vii.'ix. ) a nio t mliiutv ace 'U:it. Tho historian lived sooa 
enough of tar the event to be able to collect trustworthy matorials, and 
that bo spared no paina ia evident from hia work. Much bm l>een said 
on the lar){e nnmbm of tho army and navy of Xerxos, oa stated ky 
HtMdotnai bnk iiMMdible i« thigr aam at tnt alcMs maMealHo 
eooaideiatian of the whole nanafive of tbo kistonan will leuiuw 
much of the doubt ; at any rate, if tho numben arc exaggeratedt it ii 
dear that Herodotus only followed his antlioritiea. 

XEKXL:s II., King of Persia, auoeeeded hia father Artaxanaa^ th* 
Long-handed, b.c. i'Z5. Uo waa aaaaasinated af ter a aboet roiga of a 
y«ir, or, according to somo accounts, two months SegdiaaQ^ vha 
stj. iu e.ied him. 

.\lMh NK/., CAUDINAL [Chnkfii^s.! 

\il IlIi.lM S, JOANNES (Ei^xii-Ji), r.itrarch <>f Constantioople, 
wa4 of a uubiti family of Trebijcuod. In U>(iti he was mado (uttnarvb 
of Conatantittapls : ha died in lo7&. This Xiphiliuu* has oftoo beva 
oonfonnded with his nephew. He la tha author of an ' Oratioa on ths 
Adoratico of tbo Cra< wUih was flnfe piahUitei, in Oioek aad wMh 
a Latin version, io Oretiei^i wnk OB the Croas, foL, Ingolatadt, 16181 
Some other works uf lees Importanoe aro attributod to him, ameag 
wbi«b are three Cooatitations on matters of ooclcainstioal dioeipHn^ 
two of which refer to butrothmeot, and are in tha 'Jua Uraoo- 
Komanutn ' of LreotioUviua. 

XIl'HII.l'NLS, JuANNE-S, of Trapcrus (Trebigond). waa the 
nepln'w nf tbo Patriarch XipbilinuB, At the coiniii.tLd of the K:j- 
pcror .Michaid Ducas, whose riiif;n cnJt 1 a.d. I(j7t). Uo ma<i,i ia 
Kpitome of the history of 1)1 in Cx^sia^. hue Ki L'.ooie, aa we oov 
have it, coiumenoea at th* tiiirty hftb book, and goei down tu tbe 
death of Alexander 8«Mni% MK S35b Uls work is not distlibatsd 
like the original, but la dttloM into aeotiona (TM^wiTa), eaah of which 
cumpri»o.i the history of au emperor. We can judge of he* work by 
comparing it with those parts of Dion wbicli are extant. Uo gonersUy 
keeps to tho expre<aion of hia author, but ho omits wbnt he coostdcr* 
not eescntial to the iisrratire. He has also generally omitte<l to 
mention tho consul--, who are nlwayh recorded in the extant books of 
Dion, and thus he \im .h ne much t-)w.irda confii-.iiiig thn chroauic^ 
of the period. LiUo all olhor epitomtis, it dei>troy.^ the cfaarai-t<;r of 
tbu ori^'io d H'or',L ; aud it ii> northlass except aa supplying the maia 
historical tacts of tho largo part of Dion which is InnC Xipidlinas «M 
a Christian. The first edition of Xipbilmiu wa<« by Ii. Stephens, 4lo, 
Paris^ 1551 ; and ia tho asme year Stopbeas printed the Latin vsrsioa 
ofaBkna TheadHtim of H. Staphet mmnA lm ftii,lM[^a<lh 
Btaatfa tnailatioB, ravbad by Xylaudeit lliaralaaa BajtHdi taae- 
lation by Manning, Stvo, London, 1704, of the ' Kpitome' of XiphJlinaa 

XYLANDKIl, OU'LIKLMlTa Xylander's real name was HoU- 
mann iWootlnian), which, after the fiutliiou of tbe schoUra of tke 
day, he changed into tho rquivaloitt Qrt-«k form of Xy lander, lie 
VTM b r:! at Aii jshiirg, l)ec<^nlbcr 2<5, 1532, of |)Oor parf ut«. He ol> 
taiu.-d tin ; ih .i ugi. of WolfTgang Urliager, a patrician of Aut-ibir.. 
vxlio jiicic'.ai.il tor hin> the neoe!<,«ary means for iiri-ifccutii Ijo ituj.w 
till !;e was received int/ the ('nllege of Au^:-b:ir.'. where he hii i 
certain allotraoce, which waa appropriated to a limited number c4 
fnfiia. From this we muat infer tliat aa a boy he bad shown great 
talent. Ia 1519 he went to Ttibtngra, and in USQ to Basel. Uii 
studiea wam the raathsuiatiM and (Mask aad Latin liUratwi» 
the death of J. MiqyUai^ in 1868, be waaoMide Oiaak 
Ueidelberg, bat ha waa still very poor, aad me ehUaed to add to his 
meauB by hi* pen. Ha died iu Febniaty 11^8^ hawig ahorteaed hi* 
Ufo bia oaeoiiive labovv aa^ VoetdiH to lOM MMwAi^ If ddih- 
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tag. It U tb» tUt«mmt of JiSeber that hli ealwy m protlMur wm 

intufneieat for bi« luMuUnutet^ u<l Uiat ho wm tborafors obllgsd to . 
work for tho l>ookaellers ; but in tin- ' Hiiikrr;>tjhi« UutTenivllo' (nrt ( 
' Xyliuidi%' by Weira) it in inaintiu- i -1 ilm ' i lHi y w.w sul'.ici nt. 
If hli wan drunken and oxtravu;riiii>, it may Tory wi li h^vo bnpi'i ncl 
ttlkt he wiw alwiiyn jivur miii pUJ to wurk IVir uioiicy. lu tho clci^'iaa 
rtrtiMi prc&ZFd to Lis tnin'<I.ttiou oi liiua Lastiu*, aud pUood at the 
4Bd of his dedicatory cpiatle, be couipUitii of liis povorty. Thia dei)i- 
Mtton ia dated Movember 1, 1557, and in the foiiowiog year h* waa 
l^ipoiiitod antmmt wk BMitkmjt, TIm neater part of Uo works 
l^ptwed ■Ror Ub oppoiatnart m HoidalbMv;. Xylaoder «m alto 
aomed by the elcetor polatue Frederic, secretary to the conTocatioD 
Ml HaalbrUDD, which was held fur the aettlement of Bome diOerences 
imoog the Proteatanlt. He i« satil to bare received money for his 
aarrldeo from this prinre, and also from the Uuke of \VUrt«iober{;. 
It aeemi probiiblo tln'n-l'ori! tli it, with all th»ae mesas and what he 
received for i .'.' r iry 1 u d irH, if Im Wiia poor after lie weak tO Haidel- 
berp, it innrt liavn liei ti tliniuuli liU own iraproTideiico. 

Xyljii'ler'n wurka aro »cry uu;:i-i u.i:'. A larije paM '.A •.! imji conalata 
of trauulationa froiM (livek niid I.altn auttiois. Hht traunlations into 
Idtte we— I, rUitiirch'H Wurkii. I^el, 1901-70. 8, Stnibo, aooom- 

KM with the Ureek text, toL, Basel. 1 ST 1. S, • The Obroniole of 
ranas,' witii tho Oreek test, fol., Bnaal. ISOS. 4, Tryphiodoms, ia 
Latin Teree ; be is said to have made tliia Teralon wbon be was sixleea 

ienrsof a^e. 4, The work of Michael Paelliu, *l>e Quatuor LWiplinia 
[atltematicia.' with noteSi 8?o, Htset, 155'J. 6, 'The Iii'>tory of Dion 
Cbeeius,' fol., Bnsel, 155!^, with the Latin tranFbuion of Xiphilinus by 
W. Ulano, which he corrected. [Xirnit.iM s ) C, 'The Me'lit-itioin uf 
fbe Emi>cror Marcu* Aiiteliiis,' 8to, /.uik b, l^.^S , ] Jn>'>, Lyon, jir^U ; 
Greek aiid Latin, 8»o, lift'i-1, I.I'IS. 'I n thia Uat ami c-urrecied eiliiiou 
Xylander addeil the vemions of Autouinua l.iU«ralia, tlie wurk geoo- 
rally attributed to AjiolloniusDyaooUiii, and which here appears under 
the Latin title of ' Ujaturia: Comu>e»tit>n> I'blcnou Trijliaiiua, and 
Aotigouiis Carystiua ■ Do MtaUlibus ' ('torafmr IUv«M(aor 
7, IMophautus, with tho Oreek text, tol., Baael, 1975. Thk work was 
dedicated to tlie Duke of Wllrtemberg, Who made him a preaeol of 
9(H} reiohsUialer on the uccasiun. Tho^h Mio tnnalation ia not fr«« 
bma£MUt%ikitockttoirl«dgKl to ham fNSI matii, oousMeiiDg tlio 



diffleulty of tho subject and Uw liMli with whioh H wm taaia^ 
8, Xylander made the liist OeraMB tmislation of the flrsi aix boeiks 

of Kuclid, Hasel, 15tS2. This is a very rare work : the aeveuth, eighth, 
and ulutb books bad been already tran.hited into Ueruiau by Jobana 
Schejbel, 4to, Ttibin«en, l.'SS. p, I't.ijbiui-, Gtinmiu, I'j, Tho 
Now Tt'stAiuput, iuto Utfi-n aii. 

X) lander coiuuiL-uced an editimi of I'»u-'4iM!i«, wLioh win cnm|il. ted 
by Sylbuiig, and piiblinbod in l.'i'i.t. Tho ()r< --l; It xt of tbi- .•dilioii of 
Stepbanua iiyaanlious, printed by Oportuus, I'ol., nt liaiwl, l&tid, was 
anioudeA by Xjkulm ball m ttaMjMM> wilhoal Mw oU of Biia» 
seripto. Ho olia rapoitaitaBaid tho odHfoa of Thtecrfla^ 8fo, BaooL 
U58, which oontain* Ibe Oreek scholia and uotaeby Xylander; and 
the edition of Uoraee. 8to, Heid:Uwrg, lu7ij. 

Among his other Ubours, bo drew np ' InsUtallonea ApbotMaia 
Lor^icso Ariatotelia, ita scriptie ut adoleecentibus propooi commadak 
oorumque ad Aristoti lt>a (Kruii'iruila acu< re ingcnlum et memoriam 
^UTOro pootiiiit,' -.i '.wji I. inlfii.l- d ' I ir tin- iii^t lu li-jii nf youth nud »it itn 
mtroJuttioa to the htii.iy o! Arifltoilo, 4Uj. li^i(lrll:<'r^, l;-.77. Thu 
writer of ihia articlo lias iicti t roru tlio ' Instilutioni" , iir: I t- lU oi ly 
conjecture that it aomewliat reaembies in ptitn and dc-i^-n 'L'rvu<li'irn- 
bnrg'a 'Ekmonta Logioas AriHotelicM,' Sod ed., Beriio, 1S42. Tron- 
datanbois bowotar baa not nentionod Xylauder'a work in his prafiuo, 
from which wo eooduda that ho waa oitber ooacqaaiated with it^ or 
that It ia aot ouotly what we might eoojeeturs it to be, 

Thow an other works of Xylimder, but tho above are the ptiaaijiaL 
Tho Lifb of ttis laboi'ious tobolar dt^aerveH and rtqairao to be writtan 
with mors care than it hsji )>»6n yet The orJitiiuy nroouDta aro at 
vaiiauco with r.me aiiotLcr: Koiiio "l ihtim iittriliut,' to i iin works that 
he hiid c'ilh*'!' littli! to do Milli or pRrbapn uotliing nt idl ; and Komu 
omit fl'jvei-.d workt thiit are iitnliiubteiliy hi-i. Xylauder wai* n luan of 
gieat ability, vvtll vcr<id in Urerk niui Kuuiau lit<3itturo, both as to 
tbe matter and the laogua.;c. He »r<>to Latin with gMt OBM and 
corr«ctu<'*A, and his versions are pcncfiUly oorrect. 

(Jiioher, AUgtm. Qtlchrita Xcrtreo, pfoboblf BOt very aecnrate; 
Boyle, JHct^ art. ' Xylander,' o very waaBofcrnt wticia ; Bic^g. Vniw., 
art. • Xylander,' bj Waia^ tooBiaeb Mtoroad »n«oo»platoartial% 
and it uootaiaa the rnftninn ii tn the oi k iaal a a ll n i rit iii fur T f jIa ml wrH 
LiAt aad Worka.) 



Y'ALDEN, THOUAS, was, accordins to Jacob, in his 'Lives of the 
I'oeta,' the ' r.iHgr.ii liift Hi it.iiiui.jA," utid Ur. Johu«on, in bin ' Live* 
of the I'oeln.' tlin mi i[i^'i>". ^l-l sous of llr. Jobu Yuidru, of 

StMsex, and waa bom ut the ciiy of Lxcter in lt>71. Anthony Wood 
howofor, who ealla iiiio not Yaldma, but Yoolding, girsa a vary diff> r- 
•ataMoaatt In bla 'Athaan OaouaDoea' (Ir. Wl}, that writer aaya, 
"Thoiuas Toaldlof^, a yooagar toa of John YouUina,aaB«UnM a pago 
of the preeeaoe and groom of the chamber to Priaco Cfaoriwi, aftoi^ 
wardi) a suO«rer for hi.-* eau.<<e, and an exciseman in Oxon, after tho 
rt^Ktoi-.ition of King Charks IL, was bom in the parish of St. Jolm 
Hiip'.^.it, iu Oxon, un t'..a ilay of .Jaiiuary 16'1'J (in which parish I 
tj)y»-.lf .u'lfi rt-'i-rivfi t.i i i t,: lur.itU;," Ti.ij account, though it has 
not ijt mi |.'i-iier;uly mloptcd, apj «>ir.i t i ili i iv,- aome confirmation from 
the fxi-ii uju in tha .■uiteHjIi i; il > f Mi rt lU College of an opit,i].b 
recorUiug tlie tDterm«nt thrre of '*J'ibti Voulding. ReotJeman, nUo 
mw PHS** ** ^Vo»d : he is stated to have died on the 2.ith of 
itif WlOt ia hia fifty uiuth year. Thomaa Yaldeo, or Youlding, was 
admitted of MagiialiB CoUiga, Oafoidiia iWO; aad amom his con- 
tampoiariae fhera ware BadMtwroll and Addlaoa, with both of whom 
ho eontinued to live io fricadKhip over afterwanln. Yalden made bis 
flnt public appearance on a poet in an ' Ode to St. Ccciha'H 1 lay,' whioh 
wa* publisho<l, set to muUo by Purccll, in 1693. Thin was followed in 
1695 by another performance, entitird * Un the Conquort of Kuinur, a 
Pindaric <Jdo iijscribed to his mo?t sncrcd and victorious Majeety.' 
Ue bud t.il.111 ; <lc^rco <if M. A. with great applauto in ItiUl, and 
baring tb. □ onturcd into holy orders, b.' succeeded Atterbury iu 16i»8, 
Its locturur nt Bridewell Hospital. In I'^Xi pul li-htd a poem enti- 
tled 'The Temple of Fame,' ou the death of the Duko of Olouoeatcr, 
aad waa tho aaBM year made Fellow of hu college. Soon after this he 
waa p rs a anted by tha coUego to a living in AVarwicksbira, which admit- 
ted of bohig bdd along with Itia talMwibip, and he waa alao olscted 
moral phlloaopby reader, " an oflloe," saya tho ' Biographia Britaanica,' 
" for life, endowed with a handsome stipend and pectiliar pfivitag^^a." 
On the aoocsriun of Queeu Anne, be wrote another poem, in oclebn»- 
tloo of that evrnt ; and frjm this time he is said to have unrticervcdly 
>ided with tho high church party. InlTOtihewiu taken intn the 
family of the Du'ko of lloaufort ; and tha followiiii,' yiar he ttxjk hia 
degree of I' D. Souio time utt. r I'li^ he was pr-.-entc l to thea ljoiu- 
iug re-cLoriea of Chidtuo aud C'liMiaville in iitittoril>hiro ; aud he is 
aoid to have alao enjuyod the ibinccure pivbends of Deaux, llitiris, and 
Pendles, iu DevoMbin. Upon the discovery of what ia uailed Lijsbop 
Atterbtti/a ple^ la im, Taldaa waa tafcaa aa, aad hia aaoara wore 
ooised; bqtttaooaappaaMdthakalthaa^howaaiatimatewidiXaUy, 
the biihop'a iea wt wy, «nd ia tbe fcaU* of oomvoadiBg with Urn, tho 



treason. If It existed, waa oert.iiiily iu do part of his concoction or 
privity. All that m further related of him i*, that ho died ou tli« ICth 
of July liS'j, having to the end of his lifi*, us Dr. Johnson exptv.'.rii 
it, " letduieU Vbto fiiaiidehip and fivquenCed the convertatiuu of a very 
nnmerous aad aiilaadid act of nnnnaintaana" Iieiideg tho tm maif 
poema that hate beoB meatloaed, ho pahiUiod, in 1702, a oolbatloa 
of fables In verse, under tho title of ' ^Esop at Court,' wldch Is reprinted 
in the fourth volume of Nichols's Collection, pp. 19S-226 ; ' An Essay 
ou the Char,ict«r of Sir Willoughby A^htou, a poem,' folio. ITol ; ' Un 
the Mines of Girbery l'iit.'«, a poem ; ' ' A liymn to Uukuees,' in itni. 
taliim or cmul.ition of Cowley, wliich .lohcson conaiders to l>e lii-i beet 
perfoninnw, ami tj bo " iuj3r;iui-il with preit vigour, anil «.X|irf»«cd 
with gn-at propriety ;" 'A Uymu to Lijibt,' which, iu the extimatiou 
of the same authority, "is not equal tj tho other; " a translttion of 
tlie si'Oond liouk of Uvid'a ' Art of Love ; ' and many other translntiona 
and abort oiigihial pioaaa. Maaiy of Talden'a produotions in verse ato 
printed in tho tfabd aad ftNUlh volaUMO of Dryden'a (or Tuoson's) col- 
let, tton uf 'HiseaUaay niam»|* a number of them are also pvaa ia 
the more reoent OMleetiotia of the ' Bn|^b Poets,' by Johnson ead 
A. Chalmers; but aome appear to be lost, or at leai>t they rinded tho 
resfsreh of Mr. Nichols (soe his Collection, iii 1G7, aud iv. 
Yalden, who lutd conaiderable humour, ia the author ^f a pai-er iu 
prooe, entitled 'Squire Uickerstaff det ctod. <t (bo A.itrotogtcal Impos- 
tor Couvtcted;' it is a pretended au«»-er to .S.viita att.tcks un I'nr- 
tridyf, t^ie Lu-tiolu^'pr, which he drtw up un I'.irtiii I fe'K application, 
aud whieh tU«t person ia laid to have pruitud aud published without 
any perception of the joka. It lo pfliatad in moot at the odltlaaB of 
iSwifi'a worka. 

YABKSLJL WILUAH. a edalnatad British aatonihl, ma hem ia 
Snkootraetk Sb hmida, Waatmloater, la Joaa 1784. Bia Ikther waa 

a newapaper ageal^ aad to his business hi^i *on s uce«fdcd, and cuntiaaed 
t» it till nearly the doea of his life. Wii«n young he waa food of 

field-spurts and was not only the first shot, but the first angler of his 
day. The accurate habit iu>lic«trd by his superiority in tbe»o aporta, 
was the prevailing cburocter of his mind. He wa* not only the first 
shot iu liuadou but for many years the first ip irliu^ authority upon 
all tluit bml to do with li.e hiibit*, Iwalilj, and »pi«araino of ISriliah 
b:ril«. It V, ;l.i 'l:<t mm' with tidi. Xol r^it:. Tied with obtaining his 
prey, he cxuuiiucd it, pn-servi d it, and de.^cribed it, and tiius became 
a naturalist. At tho age of forty bo iMcame a Fellow of the Liuna-an 
•Society, and from tbta lima he gave up tho gun and rod f«r the pen. 
Aoin IftU to tha year of hfo dMthJSSC. ho beeaaMaeeaetaataaa- 
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dcacri(jUoas ■> <ubled tho Dituroliat to diatiil|guii>h 
r mn nadcnd tw th» agrcckble i^k in iiUah ttiay 
nettv* to Um dJlut of aoglcrr. A iMaiid aditioii 



wrrn ilex'otcd tn birdii, nil the foUovriDg titles of iome of bia fint 
aci nti'iL- ooDtributioD* (how: — 'Oo tbaC9iaiif« in tiM Itnaiia «f 
■oui« Hen-PbmMnU ' (' I^oMpbinl tmrntOiaaa,' 117); 'On tin Oo- 
OUTCBoa of MtDo nrs Britiih BMi' ('Zool. Journal,' II.) ; 'On Um 
Mnall bornf appeodago to lilM«|nn mndiblo in very young ehiokma' 
(Ibid.) ; < On tho Anatomy tf Blnu of Pny' <* Zool. Journal,' I IL) ; 'On 
tha Structuro of th* iMk ud iti MoMMla the CroMbill' (<ZooL 
Journal,' IV.). Do wa» ono of tho flr»l mombera of the Zoolofriral 
Society and contributed nmoy jii»]>er» to tlio Prooe«ding» cf tli - i um 
mittee of that bo'iy. In tho fir»t volumn of papor* publishid by tho 
Sijclety, Mr Vair- 1 contributod no IcB th»u nrventeen. They exhibit 
» wi<ie an.4 iiccurnro ku nwli-di;*! of the forra» iiot only of bird* but of 
ftlihes iimi niai;.ijjal-. In llic>o p«;:cri his diwictioun are very nuuje- 
rou*, and they are Terj accurate. I'hia in the more romarkablo M Hr. 
Y«mU bad not tb* MuAt of * medical rduailiOB mat My farther 
n«M* of iMtraetian ttMHk thoM nppliod by Us own ladmtry. It 
mm to tbcM earlier paper* that h« domonitrated the true nature of 
Wfetto Bait, and abowod that thia pet morsel of tho London epicure i* 
B true apecies of fiab and not tho yonog of the Shad, the Herring, or 
■ay other Bpeciei of fiah aa had been rnppoaed up to bit time. He 
did not however confiDo liimsclf to Britlih loology, many of hU 
paperi beioj; tlovuttil tu iVirigu unimiild, as tho fuUowiog : — ' Ou th" 
Anatomy of tUo Les«er Aoii-n flu Klyiiic; Squjrrtil;' 'On the Woolly 
ftud llnirj- I'engums of Dr. L.^tb im; ' ' On the TradjCR of the Stanley 
Crane ; ' the Bubjecta of hia i-eetarch bciog in thin csao the auiinalx 
dying in the nwnageria of tha Zoolagieal Soeia^ to lUgeDta Park. Ho 
WM olwaya M Mitiv* fdlmr of'tk* Sodietgr and aaa of iU Tic«-pr««i- 
dwto at tb* tiaa «r hik dMih. H«toBfc*daay tot a w a t tothaptB- 
fnm aad danlopmaiit of tta Gaidtna, «aO ai to fba diffdilon 
unoogat the peopU of k taato for hia favourite aclonce. His variou* 
papers amooDtini; to upwarda of aeventy, the namoe of which are 
piven in tho 'Zoological Siblio^rsphy of the Ray ^cicty.' pruparwd him 
for the two great work" of his life, tbo hiatorica of lir.t.sh Binis and 
liritanh Fiahea. Tho 'WmioTj of l:riti»h Fiiihca ' nppfiircd in two 
toIk. tvo in 1836. It u iit.uiii'd orijciunl dcscriptiona «-;th an account 
of the babita and .1 wood oopuving of every liritiah flah. It wan in 
every way on ndtuiraMa work, containing accounts of Eovcral r.cv, 
fiahra, with such 
thaai,«hUatth9 

««M writlaa alttaallfa to tha daHlaat of aoglci 
of thia work appeared to lUl. 'The History of British Birds' 
app<'arvd in 1 843. It waa OB fba aune plan oa that of tho fiahes. The 
illuatratious in wood were aecomte and biautiful and highly crcditab'e 
to the ent«rpriao and taste of hi* publisher Mr. Van Voorst ifo 
work on this subject since tha time of Bewicli'st • nirdu ' have been so 
popular. Id many of his details, eepecially lux picturosiiun tnil pi' ci-x, 
he imitated hii great predecewor, but in point of accuracy of lii-jicriptioa 
and the homely truthfulr.cse of hia account of the hiibita cf birds Mr. 
YorrtfU has had 110 equal At tl>e time of his death Mr. VarrcU was 
tnaaurer of the Linn»an Society, and bad been eleeted rica-precidcDt 
doting the preaiden<^ of Robert Brown. Although one of hU Milicst 
papanvaapoUUiad totba 'Philoiopbical TraoaactioDS ' Mr. Yariell 
waanatar nuda m TOlow of tbe Koyal Sooiaty. H« wa* on«a {nropoaad, 
but soma unworthy objections having been nada to hb admiHion ho 
-nithdmw bia certificate, and although in the lattwparl of hie lifsb tha 
lioyal Society would have gliiily adinittod him »tJ!onir»t it» fplloww, and 
hie certiGcate was signed, it was t>o bite, h« positively refuncd. In 
Aucnst I'-itjhowmi attacked \vith paralyaiit, but although ho suHi- 
cictitiy n.c'iv.To i to c-iko 11 TOTr,;,- to YnrDuiuth, he vrns atiiod vrith 
aaother fit on the ovcniug of hii arrival hiiJ divd ou tbo mominf» of 
SMtomber lst» ISfiO, He waa interr-.'<l at rajrford in Hcrtf. rd^hita. 

TOBGK VON WARTKNBUKU, HANS DAVID LUDWIO, OKAF, 
waa bam OB tha 3Mb of Bvptambar IWt •* Sttattoban, i« Jtait 
Pruiaia, of an old Rmcliah ftmOy wUeb bad aatUad to Pomanttia. 
In 1772 he entered the Pruasian military ecrvico, and aftT having 
snflered imprisoumeot on account of a duel, he eijt<-reil that of Hol- 
land ill 178i After emisig in the Dutch East Indian colonics in 
I 7-: (. aud alUiining tho rank of captain, he re-entered the Pniaaian 
•i-rvifc, and in IkWi hcmtno captain of a jager i-orp.i. In the csmpaitfti 
of thi« year he comtiiando-i f;rat the aflvanc.f i^iiar i and then the rear- 
guard of the army under the Duko of S,ixe-\\ i;i:;iar, wlio'C passate of 
tho Elba, after his defeat on the Sanlo, l\a covcn-vi with (;r<-at Fkili aud 

Kidanoay At the atonning of the tittle town of Wohron io Mecklen- 
■S *«*">'*A taban Bciioinar, bat waa »oea after liberated 
aaa»!batin,attbaaaaMtiiiu«iABlDabaiv h 1807 ba was adranced 
to the rank of major-general. In 1808, on tba rt-Wgairiiattgn of tba 
I'riisitian army, he waa promoted to the oomnnod of tba WattPniaalaa 
<ii\i»jor) ; au.i iu 1810 entrusted with tha Lnsfi^ction of tha whole of 
thd hght troops. In tbo Kufsian campaign of lsl2 he commanded 
tJio Pru>«iau auxihary corp* under General Orawirt, on wIioshj sick- 
ness he succeeded Ui tin- i Ln-f command. I js l iri^i fnriiipd part of 
the tenth division of tiiM ; r.-iich army un.lcr Mutihal Alacdouuld, nnd 
his position became a i ;itiiiil iitin when Hun.\piito onltrcd tbo t.< i,tli 
diviaian to rotreat to Wemel, Vorck's oorpa lurmed the Udrd coUimu, 
and broocht up tho rear. On Daoambar SO, 1812, he quitted Mitau, 
^Uo**d by Wittgenaleio, whoaa adfaacad tcoopa reaohed Memcl on 1 
Dacantaar ». Uwaa fwhapa Mt aaiuh • aaMaof Ua cfMeal 
• WAhMBiMnapliaBadhailrtaaf vaUtUalaOiin^tbHM 



Vorck, on bia own reaponsibility, to anter into tha ocwventioo U 
TanioMB aa Haaa rt w t% bf vUeh ba i«raad to witbdnv bit 
foraa from tba Franeh amf , and aa an tadapandaBt finrea agraad ta 
lamain neuter. Tba king of Prutaia, atraiteBod as be waa in hia poli> 
tioal relations, oould not avoid at Gnt publicly avowing bis diapleasure^ 
but anbsequantly testified bis perfect satisfaction with hia oondoct 
Tha atep certainly displayed hia sagacity and strength of cbanct«, 
and w.is the first bo'.d iiiciuiure by which the Indeprnd.-nc<> of I'nuna 
was aecurrd. A« ;o q bh the Frusaiau army, whuli hl the commacd 
of Napoleon had been rctidcrcd insiirnificant. had bwn rr ort^aniie-l icd 
armed, he conducted it to the l i e, whore, at PaULckow, b<- urltalod, 
on April fi, 1813, the French nnny under Murat, which bad beca 
forced to evainiate Uagdebotg. Ou May 19 be fought mt Wt 



againat tha giaatly aunorior force andar Sabaatiani, maintaiBing ba 
pofitisa with ekill and firmaaaa, and than look part to tbs batUaaf 



Baotaan. During a triiaa irbiin Mtoirad ba atNOgtbanad Ua i 

conmderahly, and then joined tho Silesian army under ] 
a decided part in the victcry on tha Katabach on Aagnat Sfc Oa 
October 3 ho gained an important victory with hia own corps trrtt 
llertrand at Wartcnbcr;^, which enabled blucher to poaa to tha left 
bank of the Elbp. At tho battle of Leipzig ho aho played a di^tiis- 
piiished part, <lriving Marmoot from r.n important pioint after la 
obstiimto convict on October 16. On the retr-at of the Krentlj td 
pressed tho flying t"; i-i t eir paFaai;c over the L'nstni'.t nrar Krvli'CT.- 
When the allied arii;y h.id entered I' ranee aa rictora, Vorck found as 
opportunity of displaying hia milit.iry akilL On Fehruanr 11, 16U, 
0«t«cal Sacken bad too liaatUj engajjed in battle with amptium at 
Itoatmixail, and would bava ban toially defeated bad not YarA cocsa 
to bll Maialaiwe, by wbiab ba waa eBaUad, tboagb whh cwnaMmMa 
loss, to eOect an orderly retreat. He likawiae distinguished himwlf ^ 
the battle of Laon on March 9, where, to eoojanction with General 
Kleist, ho conducted the night attark on tho ri,'ht wing of the Kreoei 
omiy, which caused the diaperaion of tha corpa uii i. r Marmuut aad 
Arrigbi. After the capture of Pari.* he aec'>tii]'aiiit'ii hii aoven'pi to 
Loti.loti, wan crcntnl a count with a cood; krabla rft/eiiue, and 
(■ointe 1 to t!io coiiiinand of the army in Silesia and i'uaoo. Un t'w 
I turn ni nouaj artc ftx>tn Elba be waa nominated to tho comiuai;'! : 
tho army aisembtcd on tho Elbe and Saale, but aa it waa not caXkd 
into aaU^ba dUaataataaUyaiaaaaa It On Ji^jr 1, 1815. Ua adir 



aoo, an ofllear to tba BrandaBberg huatan^ waa killed la n aldtwiUk al 

Versailles; the Ims greatly uOccted him, and he api>1ie<i for anl 
obtained permission to retire from tho Menrice. He afterwards liTod 
in retirement on his estate at Klein-Ola in Sileeia, whore he died oa 
Octob^-r 4, \ -Z0, after having been created a ficld-man>hal in 1S21. 

YOHK. IIOUSK OF. Otho, aftcrwnnls Otbo IV., rtnpiTor of 
lna:>y, mjii of Il. iiry V., eumamcd the Lion, duke of I'.av.irn. by Miod, 
ebicul daughter of iicury II. of Kngland, is taid to have bee n created 
Earl of York by his r.la'i >n King IticlKird 1. But, with tl.i- ncep- 
tion (if it be one), tho peerage distinguished by tho title of Vork baa 
alwaya b-cn a dukedom, and boa never boon conferred exMpt on a 
son, brother, or uncle of tba reij;niog king. Tha first I>nka of Verfc 
waaKdomad FUntagenet>aBmtmed l)e laMiglM', tha fifth and yotngcat 
aoB of Bdwatd III^ wba^ bntag bacB aiada Bud of Ckmbridge tw hit 
father to 1382 on resehiag bis majority, vras afterwards cr«at«il Daks 
of York to 18^5 by his nephew Richard II. Krom him sprung the 
line known in our history tbo House of York, in which the ri^ht 
of succession to the throuo evt ntually oime to reside, so far aa it 
depended upon descent or birth. The richt came into thi^ I;:if by 
the marriage of liich.nrd Earl ot Ciiijb[i.:„-e, fccond ton of iho l-i5t 
duke, to Anne Mortimer, dauijhtcr of llo^' r Mortimer, liai 1 of .Vlirih, 
who, by virtue of her dcfceiit from Lionel. Uuke of Ciar^ uco, tiiird 
sou of Kdnard HI., whose groat^rantldaugbtcr she was, inherited or 
eoBVayadtobat iaana, after the death of bar brcitbar Kdnund Ucr- 
timer, Birl of Manb, to UU, tha true rapieaaalation of Bdwaid IIL 
aftrr tho failure of the line of that kioga ddeat 80B oa tha daaUl af 
Uichard II. in 1 iW. The reigning king Henry TL and bia two iaaa> 
diate prefleccssore, Henry IN', and Henry V., were deaeended only 
from John of Gaunt, Duke of Loncaater. the fourth eon of £d wanl 1 1 L 
Thf> "on of the Kar! of Cimbnitpre an ! of Avine Morliiner waa Itjcbi-'d 
ri.\nta;:cntt, who bc-ca-.-io tho third IJuk-j of VorX. on tin- .i.-Hth «itti- 
out ifi-u- of hii uncle Kdiv.in.i, the s.c ml duke, alain ut Agiriwurt in 
141;'. 'i'o biiii th. ti luie Ml the tnio title by do»cent to ibf ihr^jse 
after the doath of hie> brother. He was alaiu at the battle of Wakr- 
fiold, in December 1460 ; on which the title of Duke of York came to 
hia eldest son Edward, who awended the throoo as 1-rflward IV. in 
Marah tba faUowiaf jmr. After tba death of BdwMd T. and Ua 
bntbar, aomattna to lISS, the repraaeiitation of Blward IT. taatod 
in Ids eldest daoghtsr Elisabeth, who married Henry VIL, and 
became by him the mother of Henry VIII., and also, tbroai;h her 
oldest daughter Margaret, who man-ied James IV. of Scotland, the 
ancestress of James I., who, in rirttie of tb.it deaoent, succeeded to 
tho throne of Kngl.md, on the failure of tho line of Hpnry VIII., in 
!'>03. The pr.^i-ut mya! f-iimlv i' dimfuiled I'mni Eliz»WHi, the 
eldest danghtcr of Jaiuia 1., tho line oi hi* Mjn (Jharloa ^wlth t hi- ex- 
ception only of Mary au^l Aoiie. the liaugbtfis of Jamea II., n-jithe.- of 
whom left any iiauc) having been expelled from the throne at the 
Bawolntiga of lOSBk 

tho tfaM af Edward IV. the Utla of Duka of York baa boas 
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. Hardwicke, wu 
ea'et (now called 
June 1730. and 
^ooln'a Inn. While 
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UppWdM lnn««.~ Ji~. I t I I h 'o^WRWyl744 
iS, Im publiihad ' Soma Con«ideratiofls uu vu« Law of Porfeitare for 
Wgh TraaaoUt OCCMiooe<l by a cUtua in the late Act for making it 
treaaon to correspond with tho Pretcmier'a soua or any of tbi^ir atreuta" 
The 'lato act" ia tbo act 1" Oeo. II. c. 21'. A ' Sburt. I'.j, :lw c: 
Yorke'n work WA« pulilijsbed in 17 1'l, I v Ti;omiu Gonion. K[r.ar^-;Ml 
and corrected edition* of tbu ' ( uni It r^ii ' were pub!iah&J j74ij 
and 1748. ThceAtwo latter i>(lu<oii« contain, in an appendix, remark* 
on the operatton ni the act 7 Anne, c 21, on the law of forfvitore in 
Scotland. Tho wi»k bear* mark* of it* autbor'a youth, but indicate* 
•OMidwmbl* talSBt te dtialag twbaioil imidi and pbi«M% and tot 
. abdlDcalagalMguaMBk. fa 174T Churiw iiMW»dad hk elder brether. 
who woa in that year elected M.P. for tbeooo^sf Cbafacidge, in tho 
representatioo of tho borougli of Ry«oit& Bo Wiriad on tho 1 'Jth of 
May 1755, C«t!:orino Frttsman, daughter of a ooonlry genlU•t^l^;l of 
Uertfordabire, by wliom lio li.iJ oua »on, Pliilip, aftorwarl-' tin- fljir i 
VjltI Uardwick?. After h«r death ho married (30th Deoamber 1702) 
Agneta .1 hri >,'..) ii. itUo dajghtar o fiMtfttdildio tandowiMr, i>y 
whom ho hail three childrvu. 

By lamily influence or hit own abiliUlO Charle* Yorke waa firtt 
■oU^torgeoeral and then attomey-gMMnL Tho latter oCBoe h« r«- 
ri|MaiBl7«i,«Boaowmtfl<ooaMdiMOMMirithtbo miniatry, but 
MO iDdoM^toiwoiMhlairW. In ITTOfeoooMptod Um Mala, at 
tto mgant reqoeal of tto kiiig> upon the reatgnation of Lord Camdi n, 
tat dM toddenly 0^ waa reported) on the 2uth of January, wbilo tbo 
Boiml for his peer^^ waa making out, under the title of Bftrou 
llopdoa. Hi* death waa reported to have been caused by the rupture 
of M>mo internal veaaal, but it ia now generally believed by hia owu 
lutnd, (See Karl Stanhope'a ' Hiat. of Eng.,' b. v., e. zlTiii) 

{Biot/ra/iliia Hrilannica (Ap|icn?lis) ; Annual Iteyiiier for 1770; 
Bnrko'e />tf(tV,ri<iJ i/ of (lie P(era</e i > n/tag,: ; tbo I'retacc to tho 

Alkenian LtUtrt, e<iitton of Hi'ii ; tue lu&nuftGript Noto by iJr. Uircb, 
fat Mo pNMBtatloQ Mpy of tho CMMidcrofioM m tk$ Imnf FnftUmn, 
now ia tbo Ubrasy of the Britiab Mueam.) 

YUUNO, AXTBUS. Pew men how aoq;idnd radi «dobi% ao 
■gricalttml mtltn m Arthur Toubk. Rii uamo ii p«ba|» moro 
gOBOial^ knom all tmt tbe Continent than even ia Kngtnid ; bio 
aitwilioa ao oaeiolvjlo tte Board of Agrioultuie gave him a most 
extrii>ive corr«t(>ondFnee, aod his r^-it for the iraprovement of a^^cul- 
turo nil ovi>r tbo world made him piiblinb many works, in which every 
tii'w rxpi-rlriient an ! every theory «ii!: c5*ed wis oxamined and cii*- 
cti -^ li. " To the worltii of Arthur V . iru-,' -iiiys li r.taii (' Iri«h Trans- 
ac'ioQ*,' Tol. T.I, "the world ia roore luiiebted for tbo ditfaaion of 
a^rioultuial knowledge than to any writer who haa yet appeared. If 
great aaal, iadefatigable exertions, and an uDspariiig azpenae in making 
ospeciBOBlo oiB a na> a obiB to (Iw (nMlnda n avioaltnriitit 
AiAtR Took doMffod il aaaoo than aMMtBtOb WoiriEaotaMert 
that io all oaaeo bk c ooe l ostona were eorrset, or bia judgment uaim- 
poaebaUe ; but oven hia Uonders, if be committed any, have tended to 
the benefit of a^culture, by exoiUog disoouion and criticiam.'' 

Arthur Young waa boro on the 7tli of September 1741. His father 
WM a DiKtor of Divinity, a prebendary of tJant«rbury, and eb ipUin 
to Arthr;r (.)t:ilow. Speaker of the Home of Comtnoiii Tho huly ci 
o( tbia meramr waa Ua Uiiid aoBt Ho waa odueated at Laveobaiu 



acho^-t!, where ho went in 174S. He showed oonaiderabla talania at 
Achuul, where he recoainod till 175S, when ha waa apprentioed to the 
merountilo house of Mr. Robiaaon at Lynn, in tho hot** of his Wootn- 
ing in time a thriving murchant; but bo h iJ uo i;i'iiiin fnr ibia pro- 
feaaion, and the money, a; ho ofts^n lameiite^i, win li tlii« rippreniifo. 
ahip coat, would have main tnir.od bun at colh g.', nini iiimht havB 
become qualified to hold tho rectory of llradlield, winch wnx then held 
by bis father. As tho rsotor of a lane agrioultunl pari^-b, tb re ia 
every reaaoa to suppoae that his latent K»vo of agriculture n uuld have 
been foatorod. Ho would pcobab^ hava ban oqaally naloua in tbia 
pursuit, wUiwak ao great pomwiaiy aMittMa aa ba wu ealled on hj 
circnmstaaoaa to maka in the inpntaiMnt of the g^ivcral fannii ha 
occupied ; bat it is moat 10n(r *iwt ho wodd not baru bwu able to 
extend his invoatigatloDs over so wide sn area, or have boeu induced 
to give tho re.iiilUi so Largely to tho world. 

Having no Uuta for buBineaii, lio took to rcaling at Lynn, and r<>ad 
every book he could procure. At s vente n jcar.i of apo Im wio-.u a 
political pamphlet, eutjUod ' Tbo Thtatra of tlie present W ar m North 
America,' for which be got 10/. worth of books froia tbo |,ubh-! - 
to him a great treasure. After his father'a death, which bappeut<d in 
1759, ho waa moch tomptod, hf tho ofir of a prir af oalani% to aalar 
the army; but bia motbar would not hear of it^ and Uko a good aaafaa 
gave up all thoughta of it. He began a periodical work, called tho 
' Univeml Huseum,' but dropped it after the sixth number, by tho 
ailvico of Dr. Samuel Johnson. His wholo fortane then coiuistoa of a 
c i]iybol.l estate of 20 acrf*, wurth annually aa many ;iounds. His 
iniillifr had a lease of a I'urru r>[" SO acrea at liradfield ; and on lirr 
rt'Di-ivin^ tho 1-nvu, fhe guvo Jiim tho ui,inBi»cmeut, and lie commonccil 
practical I'armcr, without any r^^al practical knowWgo of fartuiiig, and 
his bead full of wild notions of improvement, as be afterwards himself 
oonfsased. In the following year he became a ooutributor to tho 
MMmanm B naHa a n^' tho first agrieultnnU work ho tried hia p«n in. 
BomanM in tho ■amoy«ar<176S>lGflBHarthaAllenof I^an; bat 
from some pecutiaritiee on both lidea^ tbia union waa not TOiy ham'. 
Id 1 7ti7 he undertook the management on hia own aeeeaa^ of a firm 
ealled Samford Hall, in Eesex, consisting of 800 acres of land. There 
ha waa in his element, making experimenta and carefully noting them 
down for five yaara, wlien he published the results io two thick vols. 
itn, uujcr tho tillo ot ' A Course of Experimental Agriculture, con- 
taining an oiatt iLfgi.-tfr of the businofis transacted diirint; five yeara 
on uoar Sluj acres nf variuus tnli*,' I 'i>Jil(iy, 177'.'. Tlio stvio ia 
which tiiis book, which, after all, is by no means iintrutlivo, was 
iMOngilit ont— on fine paper, large typo, and wide margin — proves that 
dihor Iho pobUo were beginning to have a taate for agricultural workn, 
orthat Aitbw Tonag liad too favouraUoaaidwof thawfaio of his 
axparfaoMBta. Bat tbia woric waa pnbliabad after Ua'flaar through 
the Southern Counties of England,' a work which became very p0|pniar« 
and of which several editions were sold. Young was a keen iilaanet, 
and had a ready and liv-ly moilo of eommuuicatini; his obecrvstions ; 
if be was somelniK rstbor basty in hia conclusions, or superlicial in 
hifl remarks, be ti»d tbo talent of enlivening them by sn easy and 
s.^mttiLuus imagiiiativo style. An account . f protccilii.L^i .'ii.l experi- 
menta on a poor farm, notalwaya very judiciou->iy planned m- fjti-c-ntt j, 
oould not M vaqr entertainiig or instructive. After fiv j.-ir- m 
^reat loaaeo and dieappointmenta, be was 1 1 
itakatbOMaaoff bis banda Wl,..,.' 
had hibd aalirely, the plain pracUcal 
cultivator wvad a little fortune. It is amusing to read xonn^o in*eo> 
tives agaioat the aoU, climate, and everything about thia bwrid fkna ; 
but wli<^i) it ia con«id<'red that ho only aaw it from Saturday till Moo- 
day, and was occupied as a parliamentary reporter the rem:iind«r of 
the week, t)ie wonder will coaae, and the only siirpriiO Otoitad will ba 
ouse-l by thu fact of bis bnilitii^ tuna to i.i.ito dOKB iho Mtoili of hW 
CX[M!riuiBut< fit) n." t'> form twi* i;ii«i-lo v:;I-.:iiic<. 

la tbo vL-iir IT'JS bo waj luduLtil by t: i; B ircrfl? of bia 'Six Weeks' 
Tour,' to take uootbar in the north of Kngbiad, of which he publi'in d 
a mianta aaa nnni In 4 Tab Svo^ which had a very rapid sale. Tho 
actlTi^ of hit Bind aoidd not be eonoenlratod in agncultnral wr^tiog^ 
but ombraoed aub{«eta of general poUtieal oaonaay; and tbo MBt 
year he trabliabed a work on tbo aspodiener of a free impottaiUon o( 
com, which met with great approbation in a higli quarter. In 1770 
ha uodvrtook his Eastern Tour, and pnbUabed hi8 obeervationa in 4 
vols. Hto. These tours of Arthur Young excited the liveliest inte est 
in all tlio'c wlio were connected with agriculture, either as proprictora 
or t4.'uaDt« ; and th'rs is ed doubt that hi-i works, if they di i not 
kindle tbo risiui^ ;c.d tor arricultural impr-.jvnrni:!it-<, gave it a strong 
impetus, and blew it into a vivid flame. .Many U>'\r» bad been miulo 
through every part of Britain, and many I: , ivy ilrsci ipt:onB of placea 
had lieen publiahed : but in none were the agricultural and political 
Oil unwlanaaa of difiwont diatrtata ■uinialilf laaoadad. Wberoverbo 
want ha ma noaieod by propiietoia aad hmm wUh the gteataet 
fianknesa and hoapitality. In his diseusdons on their dlUbrant modaa 
of cultivating the soil, he acquired extetwive practical kaowlai^i^ and 
also imparted it to hia hosts : by placing before them the more rational 
and eoonomieal conrsea adopted in other diatriete, he led them to 
make experiments ; and if thesti. somewhat hastily conductod, did not 
alw;iy!i g'^'fl ^ fiivci'.irai.'lo ie:3'i]t, tt]'*y alwajH tended to make mm 

reOect Md compare^ aad ofiea led them to aee their amrs in maoage- 
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raent. By meuu of his pitblicitiT k (1i«»R!it [jiirtu of tbe cnuntry 
became kcqoninted with practice" h. 1: v. i i , vntirtly anknoim beyond 
th» small cirflo in which thpy bud \f m ^•r iduaily n<!opt««l. Eveu tbe 
fiiturw", ocfjuiiuneii l y u l ptiui^ ?y-"fm< :ind rolntictis not suited to 
every soil, gave useful Ic&suas, and pointed out the jirinoiplea oa 
whkh tlw mort >d<Mrt»ee<wM ii rt i M fcc < U >W Bt ■oth wan l>Hiade<L 
Whntmr Tome ntt with a* eMtMau of p«enlkr plut, 
irtuthtrllirthsnMof annor beut, and obserred more tbui ordimiy 
hixariue* In Ha growtii, h* became an eothtttiastic admirer of it, and 
neommended it for trial to asricaltarirtn. Of thrin luc*me waa juatly 
a great favourite, and be reoommended ita cultivation on every oppor- 
tunity. Another plant wl/tcU drtw hii attention wai wild ehi- nry 
{Cickorium inlfbut},the IVedin^ quiilitic-, lA ivLiih '( ■■ much l-xjicci-- 
rated, tliiullin;; it bo important, tti:i". jii the qucatioon fcnt mti-'d hy 
tlie Board of Agriculture, when Ip wai -ccrotary, in order to nscerliin 
tbe Riate of axricalture in all |iArtA uf the kingdom, one uf tbe 
qiientioua waa, "Do you aow cliieory ?" wbWMa thi* plant had only 
bevo tried by a few mdividuali, aod Mon loat ita momentary reputa- 
tion. We meation thia i liriiinitinni to ihoir how warmlj bo took no 
any apparent improvomoot and aodaavoorad to promote ita general 
adoption. Thia x«al in tbe ouiaa gaTo a charm to bi* w'>rVi*, 
were written in a lively and even iataginative ntjl ', < :t » i li i-c 
whci-o before nothing w« met with but dry detail". In 17T1 be i.ulv 
liahed that u>oful iind well-known work eotitlfd 'Thn Purim t'.h 
(■alen<l«r.' whiob hM gone tbroiifih innumerable »lliUon^ and iitiU a 
: ,1. ; iTil iigr o'iliunil work. At the lamc time, a« if to ehow th« ver- 
•luiility of I'in g. iiiiK, liB pubti«h«d 'Political Eatays on tho present 
Statv «f the Uriti'<li Kiiipire,' and ' ObitrrrntioDi on the prcacnt Stato of 
Wa&io LandH.' lu order to increaie hi* income, vrhicii, uotwithatand- 
IqgthsfNitaaC Ua pablicationii. did not rulTtoe for Ui aijpaoaMaod 
axparimonlB, ha had baaomo a parliaaeotarv reportar fbf Iho 'Mmnbg 
ro«t.'in which arduovituhhamaMgifta Araatanlyanikandtto 
tJi'i detriment of hia tknAag opanAian^ wUah ha oeald oolj oeoa- 
doaally aujierinteiid. 

In 1774 he publiWied 'Political ArithBatie,' which work waa noon 
trto^atcd into aereral fori-lirn lani;naeet. In 1776 and 1776 ha made 
hia tour through Irelaml, mi ' uf tbfi*i> which greatly increa««d hia 
kno»led>;( , if not of the (lerUcti in of furinlf.iT. c rtainly of ita mo'i 
;'liiriti^ . fHi t.H iu tljat fertile co'.:.'i;. . i[i i Ir: i li il di»approbt»'ion of 
tbo bouuty then paid by the governuieut on tbu lAud carringe of ora 
to Dublia draw tba aamoa attoatioa of the raling powers to this 
aubject In tbe aaaA bmIob ot parfianant thia bounty waa reduced 
ono-boir, and aoan aftar wtMy aboliahad. Fbr thia aMaatial aarvico 
to the pro«p«rit7 of Iiabad, Mr. Yosag omlf reoalved lha eold thanlM 
of tba Dublin Soaiaty. Ha warmly supported the daima of the 
Roman Oatb^ea to the removal of every political disability owing to 
dillereuce of religion, ihowitig that tbo ]i«nal laws then in force were 
lawn agaiiial tbe ludu.^try .f li c c>>uutry. 

In 1777 Mr. Yiiiin^; m c-ivi' 1 a T;.ed«l from the Salford Agrtoultural 
Society, intMiiliK.i " Fur Iub S«rvii8g to the Public." A f ter this he 
uadartook tba nianai;enienk of tbo nt«t«s of Lord Kingabury at 
Miaheltowo, in tbe eounty of t.'ork, where he reaided for two year* in 
a booaa bnilt on purpoao for him. la 1770 ha ratumed to lua mother 
•k Bradfiald: it waa tbto that ha had th* 
Amaiica, whieh ha Nlinqaiabcd in ooaaeqaai 
uother. Ha therefore betook himaalf with 
tiea of hnabandry, plougbiikg with hia own bands ; while hb 
o«eupied in acientiAo punuita, fiimlyt^ing «oiIs, and making numeroija 
osperimenta, for which ln> al;ta;tied tbw gold medal of the Society of 
Arts. In 17^'J he entereii iiiti) a wni-t;i rnntrnT. r-y with Mr ('«[n;l 
Loft upon the expediency <jf liio c j ;i-.ty of Su:!; li ]iri uliug the 
government with a 74-gun »bip. Tbix kuh cirriid o:i h me time ia 
Ika ' Bury Post,' and draw tba attention nf tho j 'll li to that p.iper. 

The fame of Arthur Young bad now tprrad far and wide, and 
faaahedatroBthafiNMMBragionaarthiaNoitk. Xha SauMaa Oatharine 
' aiTRaaakaantthvaayoangRairianatahahialnMlaabrhfaainaeriettl- 
tora, and in the following year east him a maj;nIficaot goldan ansff- 
bos, a»d taro nob ermine doaka for hia wife and daughter. 

In 1784 he t>egan tha publication of hia 'Annola of Agriculture,' 
which be continueil till the work extended to 45 vola 8vo, containing 
n Itrcnt ftmd of agriPuUtiml informaliou. In tliia work all the contrl- 
1 i.tinjf ir.iy« the natiiet of tbcir autbora annexod, which adds much 
U> i'» autbonty, even King Ooor(|;»3 ill. cuudoiscending to n.nd Mr. 
Young an account of tbe farm of Jir. Dncket, at Peteraham. iinl. r tiie 
sigtiatiuo of Kalph Hobiawm. Among other important oommutiica- 
tiooa Buqr ha noticed tlie ' Letters on the preaent state of Agriculture 
ht Italy,' bjr Dr. Symonda, than Prefesaor of Modem Hiatofy ia tha 
Uaitn^^oif Oanbcidia. Is 1789 Mr. Yoonifa matbar M| ha 
alwiya •ntaclaiued lha wanoiat aflfootioa for bar, and ia aata ia l 
iDstaaose, aa we have seen, gave up favourite eobcmea in dafereoaa to 
her wishes. 

In tbii m rins of T7'*7 Ito rooeivcd a pri-s«iu;; i-vitation to visit 
Fr.iiici, .iml to iL.>,m( :iiiy tlio C'omte de 1» K.ichefoucauld to tbe 
Ptrcnee.., wiiicti hi fi; i , :,t.- 1 with joy, and rt>tumvd to England in the 

wTvn '^^ ""' ■ ■ ■ ^''"'^ place about thu 

wool Jiul, and tli* fiirmcrs of .SulMk deputed Mr. YounK to Fup(>ort a 
' ' Ha wan Joined in tbi* atTair hy Sir .lo.ieph I'&nkn. 

■at UawoLiabirs for tha aamo purpose. They did 



uugo it had be«n brought in, bomad Arthur Youn^ ia 
k'h te Ua oppoaiUoB to thair hit a wa^ wbil* hm warn 
bvthslaiidadptoprietaataadtMMM. Ifco M M Diy. 
or «f a nall-hBMni liMla wwk oallad 'BMidfted mod 



not howBver meet with compUte succca^, but they cani»«d eoiae of tLa 
moat obnoxious cUubi-h of tbe bdl to be modified. Tha tnautifacturara. 
for wbo&e advaut 
efHgy at Norwich 
complimented bvt 

Baq,, tba aathor «f fk naU-hnMni Uttla 
MattaOk' addnaaad » paaaphkk toMn Ya«oig(Wfaldti 
pllmantaiy to hia asaathuia. 

Tha nest aummar ha ttavallad «■ horaabaek through a tpmmt put of 
France, and compoaed hia ' Agricultural Survey ' of that c-juatry. 
which the French agricultural writer* acknowledge to have oprnwi 
their eyes to the !m|i«rfeotioni of their (iT»t<'ini of hti.sban.lry. llo dii 
not bo'«Lver publish it till he bad ma in n tliir l tour tin-ough that 
I <>xtetiiiiv« kingdom. During tbe mterval of tba lut two toura b« was 
oo-ujiied in introducing tbo collecting of grass seeds by ItauMi. far tha 
pur^ o»o of producing artificial meadowa, and, among ni»ay i 
ful grasxea, introduced tha Mauhrfaal (AM^jilMa | > > aai«w * ia ' 
crested dog taUed graas (C>NonrM» critMaf). Tlia atyto of i 
tour is lively, and hia daaeiintioM amusing aa well as intcrrating : tb» 
remarko on the e»oditloB of tiia people and on political ntibject* — tbi> 
tour being made so abort a tioa before the outbrt-ak of tbo Fr«ctch 
r<'Tolutiuu— are alao both intatasting and valuable. 

About this timo ho eulireil into n oorrespondeDOa witk General 
Wiu-hington, whicb wu- iv-ii rv nr 1-. published in a pamphlet. Another 
circnmsliiace on wiiub Im il .vcl- i. itit \iMe and complacou<-y, was » 
Jin?'i iil i'.ii rrci-ivi.nl frotii tlie knu; i f :i .^1 rino ram. In ITl'.; lie pab- 
ligbcd a pamphlet, which met with great succasa, entitled ' The 
Example of France a Warning to BKtain.' He received tba tfaaaka «f 
several patriotio aasooiationa, widk tha oppotita party aaooMd Urn a( 
apoata«y,aa he bad hithaito hoaa nihar inaUMd to »rov tb« Khaial 

party and i|ni I iif thi liYmnh maliittnn b«t tiia hoirotw whiahit 

brought forth entirely disgMtad hlB. In thia pamphlet Hr. Y««Bg 
flrrt recommended a tiOlia BUili% Which aft>-rwards waa eatahliahad 
nndvr tbo name of tbe yaawiiirf wvsliTi aad io wbiah 1m MMtH 
serve<l aa a private ia tba MBM^ aadar Lofd Illw>e«a^ alla i wi i ii 

Marquia ComK-nilii. 

In ordtT to put into i rnctioo bii various schemes for tbe iroprovora<'at 
of waat^i land", hi- f'Urcliasrd 4 tiiO acres of uncultivatM) Inr.'i in V. rk 
b1u:o ; Imt lti:.;ily fur ::i<i ]ii;r-\ whish would probibly li»v»i <iiiff. r»>; 
much in tho osperimcuk, the Board of Agrieultare waa catabii&bri. 



SB mumea m nia mower 
HijiHl of frigiatiai to 
iaaolaa«tja5i«w7lli 
renewed aeal to tha ma* 



and tha aOaa af aaaaataiy waa alhiad to hi& Thia «aa 
auilad to hia totto and mSMkv, aad tha aatary «f 4001 par 

with a house rent^free, made tha aitaatiou desirable oa lha i 
hieoBie. 

A grrat eompliment waa p«id to Arthur Youn;, in 1801, by tbe 
Freneh Directory, who ordered all hia agricultoml worka to Im trut*- 
lnti«ii and publiah-'d at l'»ri.s in 20 vol*, bvo , iiuder the titla of *l4 
CultiTH% ir Autdnia; .,tj I m tliu> tauix >r:ir .M. I)u I'ra It dediaaladto 
hini h'f. nork ;iJli I ' i 'e I'Ktiit do U Caltnrw en France.' 

.\t t:;r d-v-iru f ti.o Board of Apnculturo he drew up the County 
Reports, begmuing with that of BulTolk. to which were added, in mic- 
aesuon, Linooln, Korfolk, Hertford, Pssot, and Oxford. Io 179S ht 
published two politioal pamphlets, entitled ' The Constitution safe 
vfthaaUMmJ aad < Aa Idaa af tha premmt State of liVasoe.' 

na §mA off Ua davghter, wlddi took nUce in I7ft7, of a decKae, 
hadaCM* lalaaBM aa Mr. Young's mind. He began to turn li* 
aHaatioa to fdHgiaaa aalgacta, which in the bustle of hi* secuiu 
oecupationa had not occupied much of hia thoughta before. He 
began notv to read and examine, and to satiafy him««lf aa to the n>o't 
important tenets of religion. Tlii* did not prevent hia oth<^r piir»i! t», 
and in Hl'S bo published a letter ^■ .Mr U ilberforce, "On tbe Siatr • 
tbo Public Mind,' and, in ISnf'. n pntnphlet ' ttn tbo Quf«iio:i c' 
Scarcity.' In 1804 the I'ltli ..n l West of ["•ii.din i Sot...ty a.ijiid;e.a 
their Bedfordian medal to him for an esoay ' Uu tlie Mature and ^ro- 
pttUmvt Maanrta.' In tbe same year ha reeeivad tlia pnaataf a 
■nnffhas ItaHa Oooat Boatopehin, governor of Mu aanw , vUah wm 
tniaadlij hhnaatf oal «f a Uook of oak, and riobly atudM aOh 
diamoadik «llh Oa auilto ia Baaaian, ' Prom a Pupil to hii MaatK* 
Orar tba motto wefa tlirce oomueopiie in bomiabod gold, formit^ tlta 
dphor A. Y. 

In 1805, at the request of tba J{\i-»'.ian Ambassatlor, Mr. Yotttig »eat 
hU sou to lluf»ia, to make a survey of tbi" poveruuient of Mo-ciw.sDd 
draw up a report, fur which he was liberally remanetatad; aad with 
tbe sum bo received be purobaaed an eatatia Vt l%O0O aanaaf IBJ 
rich land in the Crimea, and settled there. 

In lbU8 Mr. Young received a gold medal from tbe Board of Afri- 
culture "for long and faithful servioea in agricmltore,'' aooo aiWr 
which hia aiaMioaa waa aaahahaakad by tbe kiaaaf hii a^li. Ho 
longer alda to toka hk aaaal anniaa, ilia digeatioa haoaaa wpaha^ 
which no doubt lod to the disease which terminaiad Ilia asafel aaitkhf 
career. His disease was not auapected till about a weak More hk 
death. He had always had a great dread of blindaera, and of the 
stone in the bladder : the latter was the cause of hia death, but ho 
never wn« awaro of it, and by the i-oie of hia mwlteal »tt«)din!i hi" 
it:i.;- vm:o .iLovi it'd, and v, hh niared thoso acute paini of 
w!; i h U. Ii/td u h a dread. Ho died on the 12th April 1830, in the 
cieLti. t<. y,.u> f id» Ha IM hailid Hi BtaiMit la a faritii 

the ohurohyard. 
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YOUyo, liIliaHAlL 



YOUNG, UaiOHAM. 



Feir men hava aafjuired no gr<!at a repotation in the puniuit of the 
oaeful arta, eapeciaUy in •^iciilture, aa Arthur Youog. He began 
m MhoUr and be«MBe a maatcr. If h« wm •ometioie* led oa bf a 
MgdiMdiipMi^aidlivalr liMahaMwi late doubtful ttwde» Iw 
MmaM ttd> bj«lwfliiUiMde«aa^ Ba awnoi 

be aaid to have fouaded any turn qillB o( ■grieoltare, but he has 
ooUooted and broogbt forward ail tlw tefmiwaeati made by Ui.Iucvii*. 
indlTidaaU, and thusdifTiia^l on immeon mate of practical koowlwigo, 
which before was acatten-d and isolated. 

• YOUN'O, BHIiiHAM. tlie prfaident an.l 'propliet' of the Mor- 
mou» or Liittor I)ii_v LiunL^ In our notii n ul tLc foiindcr of Mormoa- 
ism [SjiiTH, Jotin it, vnl. v., ool. 651.] w gave a brief skotoh of tlio 
progveiM of the a\ u iu 1.> Smitii's dfath, and referred th» loiir ' i 
the preeeut artiole tor au account of " ita lubjequent dcTelopmuut, iUid 
pnaaot atato : " tliia we «haU uovr eadiavottr briefly to eupply. 

Of Brigham Young hiiniMU w* have few authentic p«rtleulan. Ho 
wia bora aboat 1840l and yam tu mom smm th» tmtod fritad and 
ooUaagtta of Joaepb Smith. On tba mvMtr of Stttlh (Jam S7, 1814) 
YouDff waa elected hie cuoeeesor aa present of the eodoty, or 
"prophet and revelotor." Tlie ineaatirM he adapted fully juetiRed 
the otioic«. i^e saw that a oontvet with the p«opte of Ilhisoi*. backed 
by the state, and |>«rhap>i by the federal govi^ruuit-nL, vrouM li« iUt«rly 
bopelesa, and he not only applied him-iclf tu culm tho axciud uii;i<!i> 
of the community, but as aooii im it becaiue olear that thu MomudmI n 
would not be permitted to remain in Nauvoo, he took the i>o\.l re*uiii- 
tion of persuading them to emigrate to an eutirely new aiul uiiap- 
propiiated country far beyond the Mttlementa of the moet adTcnturoue 
U& iimliynMHMdivmlad ton thwBto* ml teiAtaMl 
a* diiifH* imf—lik Badv HoiBldiw. w^sg obtidMdtlw 
aha «C • ahart iiia|iHa fbr tn aaia hody of hU people. Young 
Jbttti In Ihtfoarf 1849 tlw fint band of ' pioueers.' to pret>«re a 
way acroaa the dreary wilderoesa. The perila and luQeriuga of thin 
bold baud were of the most dreadful kind; but they atruggled on 
bravely, plaatiug crops anil by variotii m«<tnA Amoothitig t:in wiiy r>r 
the bi'uthrea, who were to foUnw. It Wii.i not. tjU July 1>17 ' at Ji ' 
pioutjera reuthvj their deatiiiation — the Valley of the l<r<-:il Siit l.ik ' 
— tin u ^1 iiu^irlv Htenle tra<'t inliAbiti'd otily Ity a f«w ncutlur'-il Indi m - 
The luaiu body of euiigi-aute had to endure leea than tiie iiardy 
pfoneer% boilmir avflMagi wm vacj paal^ and • ' 
ontli*wi^4 

In tha aitiabnrAB In An CtooirapUeal DItUod of tha 
QiwiaptdU an Mopto damlpUaB u fiwea of tha coontry, Mid an 
•aoonat of tha aetttemeDt, ke. ; here tb«Mfora it will only ba naoaanry 
to atste tliat immediately on their arriTal the elder* proceeded to lay 

out their city to which they gave the name of the ' City of thu Grvat 
Salt l.iikti ' (but whiuli ia uow UHiialljr called S^4t Lake City ), nud to 
orgaainu a K"'"'i"nmi ut, at tha hf*d of which they pl.ic«l nriirham 
Youoi;. The oouutry waa a jiartuf the n iriliBrii pruvi^u <••> i f Moxico, 
and mill uumiually beluuged tu that re^itblio; but it waa iu Feiirviary 
lij-tA lorm illy ceded to the L'uited Statee of North Amaciok Aa aoon 
aa the oeaaioa waa made the Mormona propoaad to ibiBt their couutry 
Into ft atato^diMT iv m oaoatitatkMi and a body of Tam^ alaated the 
unal atala «Blean, Wfj^m Tooag Mng gofaraor, and formally 
apfiUad for admiiaiMil into the Union as the aovereign atate of Deeerot. 
Owftram however refueed the prayer, and ' remanded ' the atato back 
to a t<Tri»orial cundition, entitlitiij it tha ' Territory of Utalu' By the 
Fednnd Coti.-tilution iho »pji<)iuluj#ut of tfrritori.vl olhcer* ia vested in 
tho I'rvai lcut of the Union, i'resi'.irnt KiUmom hnwever wairetl his 
right, or an uaed it a» not to iolorfore wii i t .^: ]TOee«dini:( of tho 
•Saiuta.* YnuOj; w«.< i:ontinii«\l governor, and lUo entirv aiithoritr, 
civil ai w«U 0.-1 eccUnj.i»tiral. became ve«te<l in hiui. Armed with thin 
double anthontj he devoted biuiaelf to tha finu eatabliabment of the 
aatttoawni^ito aattmaian «£ IhaelraMh^and tbaaoaaalUatfion «f tha 

^'vhavalligp nf iha Salt Uk» waa, aa wa baTo eaid, choaon for the 
*tuAij Zion of tha Saiuli,' beeauee of it* distanoe from any civiliited 
MMtemont, and because there tite community would be, as it were, 
natorally iie(>arat?d from every other people by the physical confor- 
matiou of the country — a valley i>r Msria-i of vallf-ys i>iirruiinilml by 
almost iuii.ii.-w>blii mouiitiuu.-. .iUil lU.-erti. YuUii - Ir U tii:it In ' 

only cliiiricf of luiiM:':^ tip ml. Ii -i •.;i--ii.T:try fv^ iljft ;Tt;ili't i-i*^<ir huli 
Ctn-.' .vf I 1 ly in j^f!.i].;ij/ .n'lplf ij s,i;^.: [hr-; dI .-t-rv.iti in .tiiiI Ihc 

reach uf nuy C'-itnmuuity who held auy form of t.hrialinn (;rv«d or 
Wtalillahnd polity. Unoe firmly settled he doubted not tliat he should 
ba aUa to keep out any ' Oantila ' intruder*. But, happily as Utah 
Mamed ehoaao Car hi* puipoae^ a eircumatanoa oaaumd witieh to n 
mat axteat overtnnwa lua ealonlatiaoa. The diaooveay <f fold In 
Cfelifonua lad to an iminaJiata nib tt inmigrauta to that eoonliy, 
and tha City of the Sdt LalM lay la tlM dirvct line of tha overiaM 
routo. It WHS of course impouible to arreet or to divert the stream. 
Afti r Hi.mn fijiili- atttiuipts tii jitevetit intercoun>'--, thu eldei.t aeem lo 
have <iiciiic<i u> make tho bc^t of what could not be »vOi > I, ami n 
prolitablB trado (.MtR iI-.nheJ with the travtllera. 1 !j- | rn-ptiity 

of Utah liAt, theru caa be no doubt, been greatly increa'ed by tlii^ 
traffic, but it has led to the aettlement of numerooa ' Qentilea ' in the 
territory, and otherwia* baan a conataat aouxaa of vaxatioo and 
ya^ezity to tha aathatitfaa. 
Aigham Touac waa nt^ n w rt fa — < in Ua oBaa M ■gvaniav ty 



Fillmore's succostor in the preisidftney; but for domo time uo Tory 
serious conaeqaeucag ensued from the ciiungos whiuli woro mad o, the 
offioers aent actin; wiUiDgly with the liormon authorities. But later 
in llerce'a presidency, judflN vaMApoointad «iM diaaatiafled at 
seeing their judgmeata, WBtN 'Salnu 'mna oanaatMd, irfftoallyaet 
a^ido by the superior authority of the prophata Tointg aaoraovaav 
when the time for tho election of a new {weaidaal approaohed, took 
a_ decided part in opposition to Ur. BuohanaiL Cha:ngas of varioua 
kinds were accumulated against him by the fodend officials, wh«. 
at laat in a body wltlulrew iLtid lni<l their 04>mplaiats before the 
president. Mr. l!iic:.:ui.iii i iis it ivpi'i-'ars, doterminoil on th-.' luloption 
of decided nieu»ur<'a. A body of f<!dcral troop?, it ia said iu 
iiiLi. I, has bi-ea deMpaU^hed t<\ Utah to rostore there the ftrdenl 
authority, Uu the other band Young and tho ietjislutive assembly ot 
Utah profesa on behalf of tha Mormons the utmost loyalty to the 
Unioo. and their raadioaas to naeiva aoch offioer* aa may be content 
"toattaod to thair ow^dvMa^" but aawit thalf tea datawulaattai 
to raaiak tha intnaion of any 'ooUida' aAciatewho ahdl ba thraH 
upon tbam "ia daflaoos of their ootuititutioaal rifdita." What praoiie 
form tho diapnta ma.y take, and whether it will be permitted to pro- 
oeed to extremities, or Voun>? a* before, at tho last momeut, couosol 
auboiiajiun to coni^titiitt^d iiiittiui .ly, « ir .i luw migration, reuiains of 
course iu the fLjtur>i. .M.-ai.wliilM thu Mormons are ovcrywhoru wiiloh- 
with inteus'j aaiit-.y ; .ui I i: in«y be noticed aa an illuntnifioii of 
the eerioiu phase nhiL-U the piooee>Uug* have aaaumed, that after con- 
tinually urging emigration, the Mormon authorities in F.iii.'Umd have 
suddenly put a perempt««iy (top to it. in the 'lliilenial Star' 
Ootohac 17. IW. thay nanonnia Ihnk "In ^ of Iha dlfladtiaa 
whieharBiiowthniitwdi««ba8ainlBii*<feaBilwial« toalopd 
emigration to the States and Utah for the pmaent," 

Young has boon singaUrly nioeaaaful la maintaining hia inflaaaaa> 
Despite of oppoeition and reproach, the attachment of his followan 
has been growiug deeper and stronger, till he uow seem* to holdaa 
firm a sway as ever did Joseph iimith himself. Mr. ('huDdlMa. Hn 
Knglii<h traveller, who spent the autumt) and wind r nf 1 ~, in A^li 
l.\ke ("ity, deicriLnia Youn^ ad "a (HjrtW nmii of mid^ilo height, appa- 
rently ii'.'i.iut :.l:y lour; hia fa n iifipf iw. i L-mnin ..n sanxe, and whon 
in the pnyer he was spoken of a-i the ' prophe'. and reveUtur,' I tried 
in vain— to diaoover any sign of contempt iu his oountooaoce. 
Ho navar flattan th* people, nor apen the suppoaad mi*a and 
of a prophet. .... Ha rather atfeeta ooanaaadooBoaon 
.... Ha ia in ahrewd n aia and energy waD AIM to bo tho 
lugh by no meaoa the moet inlellectinl or nio»t eloqaont in 
tha * Ghuroh.' " Thia character, drawn by au t .'.t^ll ijunt obaorvcr, ia 
borne out by what is known of hi* general conduct luui by bis printed 
' di.'^oourseo,' In thei^e (whioh are published by the suthorLted ro- 
fvorter, KIder G. U. Wutt. "Journal of Diicoumes by Brigham Young, 
i'rejiident of the Church of Jesuii of Latter Day S^iinUi, hi.i two i onii 
sellors, tho Twelve Apostles, and others,' and which is the aulhuri- 
tativo " oxpoaition of thO ninia aad polity of the Church ") we have 
the best illustration of tho ebaiaatar of (ha nan, and th« dearaat 
insight into hi* dootriaai. In oao of thaao diaoaaaaa ba aaya: "do 
you ask who brotbar Brigfaaai laf Ba la an bmabia la a li iii n w rt in 
the handa of Qod, to keep iiia people in tha path which He law 
marked out tluougb the instrumentality of his aorvant Joseph ; and 
to travel in which is all 1 ask of them. I said some time since on 
this stand, if I vras not a I'rojihet 1 c«rtainly huvo been profitable to 
this people. I know I have, by tho blo.aing of tho Lortl, bean »uo- 
cc««ful in proGtiug them. Tho Lord ho-'S don..- it thro.igb liio.' i; .t, 
be.idas this plain, bluut, atmiwt jocular stylo, which ho uses when 
reproving aa well aa when advinin^, there ii another which ahow.H how 
tightly be holds the reioa, and the means by which he keapa in check a 
pMpfewboloaknptobiBaothtlrdtilBilfafainMlnlafc Inhis'IMa- 
oaoiaa dalivond n tta BsmiT* Choi* 8altIAa CUn '«na IS, 1858.' 
for instance, we eoma opoa anoh a passage aa tida (' DUooniees,' iiL 

f. 337), " You recollect that laat Sabbath, and (wo waaks ago to-day, 
told the people that it would be for their good to go and perform a 
oertaio piece of work, which waa just as much revelation to you as 
wouhl be twachmcB upon the subject of K'ettino; your endowment [a 
(.i-;iiLr «..;.ii uf luif.L.r.iuiiJ. It was life, acii u j.-. ii| on the priticii'li'« of 
<.;Ujii.4l -ivi.'i. I rti ijili-ct t<'Uioi» you wheo yuu lift your hun'N to 
heaven liko thnt ^^huw hi^ Ij.iudal, and a.vy tiiat you wilJ pprf:jrni 
thua and ao, and do not, that such a course would daum you, a.4 torn as 
yon aia now IMa$, , • , , I am alnoat oonatniood Iv the power that 
ia within na to draw (ba dloidiaK Una ia tha midst of (hia people, and 
to eol many from tho Church, but I plead for metgy. I baoa many 
liir the people, and 1 ask Gk>d to bear with the ii ii iailiiaaa tharo ia In 
their midst, which ean hardly be home with by tho apirit and powar 
of the Holy GhoeU" And not only does he thoa hold out to the peopla 
tliat ho p iMcxsce the power of outting them off from etomal life, but 
bo rlaim* the giftn of foreknowledge, and of something approAchin.; 
omnipr«M;nc«~ iit leawt, w-' iind hira declaring (October 6, ISJi) "it 
is a hird "r. i-t i fur :i tii lii lo hiiu5 .1 In.i"! r;io iu thiij territory; 

the biri.^ of tiiu air they eay c^u^ry uow8, aud li' they do not I have 
plenty of souroas of information." It ia easy to andarttand tha* 
amoiu a peopla who reoaiva aoch ^tn-'''"ii. than ia bkaly to be Uttle 
mmdUh^ oo tbaao a«n ba liKlo Inqniqi fint IntiifKeaoa of aay 
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The burdeii ^ f IjiJ teachinR ie, "Do your duty anJ IciTO ub to do our^; 
cle&Tu to the trutli. — ai-J It't tJ'.L- brcthrea coLut? j ay their LabLiur 
titkiogo." " iJo Uukiis Uiiiigs which we Dcceaiiar; t'j be done, oaJ lut 
thoM uXooa Uwt an noi aaoemtry, ud w« •hall aaooinpliib idom than 
«• dv now ; " or, m ha oandaoiM H in wbat ia priatod at t)i« bead of 
tliio ' Jtoraimi ' " Um Monooa'a oreed Mind your own buaioeaB." ' 
MonDoolim ow«a ita praaa n t abapa to tba gcnioa of Brigbam Yoimg. , 
Tddag tbo latest officUl * AmoodI of tho Faith aod Doctrine* of the ! 
Chnrcb,' ■> we fiud it in the 'HoniKHl* of Hay 9, 1867, there appears j 
little more than a somewhat obscure ezpaiuion <if the creed aa left by i 
Ji>iie|)Li Smith, which we gave in rot v., ooL .jS'J. But it conlainH ttio 
eHireaa declaration, "wo believe that UckI wil! coiitiiuu: to ^ivi- revo- j 
Itttiotia bj visions, by the ministry of at^io lin l by the iuspiratign of 
the Holy Uhoat, until the Saints are Ruiiioil iutu all truth ;'' and with 
this Bsat rtion of couUnoous rovelatioo, it must be remembered that ' 
Young is tba ' proi>bet and reteUtor ' through whom all revelation 
aaX ptUB M d W M aaiMrtJrwod. Tto aned and even the ' sacred ' 
wMtagi of raoh a aaot must, H b •tidaot, bs only of secondary , 
impottMMt; and aecordingly, tho Book of Mormon iii oma to be u >w 
\y gmmi consent Mldom r<'forred to : Young's rarelationa havt< ia 
fint mperseded it. Among the moro important deviations from tho 
reeattad doctrinea of Christianity which have become primary articles I 
of Mormon faith under Youti? » revelations are— that tho Su' reine I 
Deity is a mat. rial being. hAViUij tho form in the Ukencsa of which he i 
made man ; that there "are UoUs many " of on infcr.or onUr : that 
man pre-existed in a spirit world; and that lur tli-: ij^ i li; ^: u, . : tbe 
flburoh Sainta arenas in Ui« first diapeosation, to kkvo 'bealuU' t) tlieiu 
■[slmliriMa.'' TliiilMlhfrattlte«aBtnidietiaa to the vorjr spirit of 
OMitbiilty tad whota liaor of nodam dTiliaatico, and tha 
inpartanc* which Mormons tbem/'clvca aUach to it, has come to ba 
v«j Batunlly regarded as the dittiuctivo feature of tbe syiUm. U 
may out therefore — as it is to Hrigbam Youni^ that ita aJoptioa by 
the body (if not ita introduction) is unioubteJly due, anJ as we 
ri fcrrwl to tliii article for infurmjitioii oq tbo subject— b« out of iilace 
to uliiiw eiacUy how be teachei it. TtiB doctrine itself of the duty cf 
tbo !i»iKt.i to tttlio a " plur.ility of wivrji'' ho dvi-lana cot hU iiwn 
invciatiuu iir hia owu =l-iLi!i>-, IL w ,;, mn.il.^^ to bioi by Jowpb 
i&mith, and be roc'Oived it with the deepest grict. " 1 was not de»irou%" 
to mat i'Jmunal of Dis«oar««a,' ill '266), "of shrinking from any 
duty, Bor of biliiig ia tho laeat to do aa waa comntanded, but it was 
tbe firat time hi my life I hud dwiwil llt» mm, WmI I iMwlii hardly 
git over it for a long time. And wbaBlmrAfaWdt I Ml to envy 
the corpse its situation, and to regret that I VM not la tho ooIfiD," &c. 
llavioK received the revelation however ho did BOt " ahrink from the 
dutT," nnd be ia said to have several wivea and numerous children, 
llti i.iiuulf, iu a speech delivered at tbe llowery, Salt Lako City, 
Jiily 14, isii (rtportf ! in ' Journ. of Diao.,' iii. 2'iO), ssvn, "Suppose 
that I had hod tho i ^ivjh j; ' i.f h.iT;:.g ooly ouo wife, l' sliould have 
had only three aons, tor ti.cM> are ull that my hrsl wife boru ; wliereas 
iMWhawhluMlifoaoDaiud have thirteen living." Tho doOnao 



i» u 1 i t tor test thun rnigbt be Buppos^db I (hoald conjecture tbe 
I'olvi;<iiii t li i;'- holili throughout tbe city to bo io a di cidoil 
minvr.ty." Uf tho tcudency of tbe s\,«tuii. to lower the tone of 
domestic motalify and to dcp;rado female cbnrncter, Mtd«f ttSOttt 
oonaequeneta ia ovary respect, there can, wo Eup[X)oa, bo DO dovbit 
but it is only just to say that the acoonnta in popular works of Betieo 
of its leading to groai and open profligaey are ooatrulioted by th* 
testimony of all trustworthy witnesses. On this writers tike Stani- 
bury, < iiinnison, Carvalho, and Chondloas are agreed, however they 
□lay ililft r iu opinion as to tho tendency of particular p'lrtion* of tbe 
eya'.oin jiiid tbe clmracter of the lea<lcr8. It must Ixi r>;m riilxTeil too 
in conuectioa with this point, that the Mormon') boM t' nt, nli-n • with 
the doctni-o wbicb they iTjffad to rL-ci ivo i' »*« r. ' r.r il uu !• r tbti 
' lint dispeuaatiuu,' they mutit sulupi in spirit, and a« m>ou a* pt ruuitej 
in Iflttar alae^ the safegusrvis with which tbe ' marriage r«lnti(>n ' waa 
f«n««d abont by tba taws of Hoees, and that punishment by death ougitt 
inevilablj to mlow aay iafnaaiioB of them ; aad| aa ihom ia a aotod 
insUnoa, of whUh tha nvticdan haw faaaa yubUahad by aalhoiit^ 
where tho injured iadividaal onlar lfa« pNtaat ^teparlbat <ifil laar* 



BOtfarfliAoutaiae world, but only for the Soiutik Uosays, 
"nil law was never given of tha Lord te am bak hl» fidthfaii 
obttdrcat anditisnotforthauBflodlyatalL Ko ana baa a r%bt to 

a wife or wivca nnleas he bonoon the Priesthood and magniSes bis 
callmg before Qcd." But it il a doctrine which must not be gaiui<aid. 
Iu his diicounse on 'Marriage Kelatioua' be has tlio bardihoud to 
ileeliire— " Now, if any of yuu will deny the plurality of wives, and 
continue to do so, 1 prouiiw that you will bo damned ; and I will po 
'till further, and say, take tbis revi'Uliun, or ,>i>y o-.Ln- rcr.ji.vLiii:i tbnt 
tha Lord has given, aud deny it in your f. ;lirii;t, and 1 j roiuue tbat 
you will be dambed." This 'plunlity III' "ivi-.t a' is however ijiilv n 
part of what be ealla tbo doctrine of • murruigo relations,' which i« the 
very life of tho ayatem ; but we hamaaUhar a^paaa aar dadie to pur 
i>uo the subject further. The impoitaBoa ha allaehaa to it may be aeaa 
from a brief quotation :— "The whole subjeet of the rnarrii^ lalatioB 
ia not in my reach, nor in any other man's reacli uu the earth. Itia 
witbout begiauiiig of days or end of years ; it is a hard nutter to 
reach. We c.in tcU some thiiii;* with r- Rard to it : it lays tbo founda- 
ti lu for worIii», for angels, and for tho Gods; for intelligent beiuijs 
t.i l e rr iMii ,1 with glory, immortality, and eternal lives. In f.ici it is 
tbu thread which runs from tbe beginning to tbe end of the holy 
Oaaiwt of aalfattaDr-«( «ha Oa^ral alttaW nf Ood-ll ia from 
•tamity to aianillir." 

It wonUprabab(rbaa]DMik%Mt«riAalaading all that has been 
i-nii on the anbjeG^toanppaaathatthaiiiMliMof polygamy lagenenl 
in It th. Tlural wbm; m W hate seen, can only be aealod to 
SiiiiiU; and as tha awlatwiaaaa af tollies U ozponaiTe in Utah, and 
l>y law a separate room must be provided for taich wife, it will bo 
obvious tliat prudential coasideratiuna will in some measure keep 
down tbe practice— « fact indeed which Young himself hments in 
one of his tttidfLB-Li. Moreover at the Census of ISiU there was a 
cuuBidenible majority of adult males, and the disimrity nf tho scxoa 
has gonu ou inoreaaing since. It ia prob.iblo therefore that tho prnotioe 
abietly ptevaila among (if it is not oonfinod to) the ' riper saiuU ' and 
prnwns in comparatively afltaaaik aireumatancea. Mr. Chaadleia,an 
acute obwrvor and an impadU Writer, aay% "Judging from thoao 
^ ar Imk aaqiMtotad,aadalaa 
-I tha baiU of lha tauaaa (wfakk krib Iho^ib aT 



injured : 

takes the law in bis own baade, BO jaty' ia Utah 

than declare bim inuooent. 

SiiiLO tlio arrival of the Mormons iu Utah, Brigbam Young appears 
only to Lave quitted thi- t^-rritory once, vvhen he came on a Diission to 
tbo S,\iul3 in l-ij,,;-juii iio 1«» coiitiiiiieti in reality tbe sole ruler 
and biwv'ivcr oi chu peujijo -»lirectii;g tlie luovementg of tde »o<"iety ; 
tha cstahlijbtuent of new .^et'.lruHMit.i, wbicb he cou-tantly vi»;t« to 
advise or reprove tho br«tbr«n, as may be neoetwarj (and be boa a 
abarp tongna) ; dettding in caaes of ultimate apnaal a ll d ii jiw taa aiiaac 
the orethren, who ar« enjoined not to earn tneir dilhiiiaaaa iMlHia 
'gentile ' judgea; and ba ia alwava aectaiibfc to indiTidnali who muf 
require advioa on tbeir apiritaal or taopoial onnoMm Under bia 
energetic guidance aettlcmeota have extaaded "mora or Ie«s thickly in 
a lino from north to south of 300 milea^ ak)ag a atring of valleys from 
nm to rim of the boAin." In th'se are included several 'cities,' but 
they are all, except Salt Lake City, ujerc l ulie-jtiuns of ill-connected 
adobe dwellsiigs, and Salt l.ako City itself has fen' btune buildini^s. 
Tacro are however larii;e places of auiuaement iu it -dancini; being 
almost a religious institution — mill*, &e- The temple, which i< 
intended to surpas.4 tbe f.iiiioun temple of Nauvoo in splendour as 
well aa in size (it ia feet by 120), is built up to tha baaemank One 
of the diiaf buildiB||i la Salft Uke City u Bi^ham Taa^a hanaa^ 
wbioh ia larg«b aad na "aaothar bnildiug almoat dalaehad— a aott of 
bsrem — ^juat completed In the orthodox gothio style." (Chandlam.) 
Of tha population of the tcrritoiy there has been no oeaaoa pub- 
liBhi-<i since that of 1S50, which was confessedly imperfect, when tho 
nuiiilier returned was 1 1,380. It has since greatly increased, aud iu 
the ' Miileoial Star* for October !S5" it ie, on the authi nty of informa- 
tion racuived from Salt Lake City, Aiit;ust l -:'7, eitiiu i ■ i at lO OOo, 
of whom 60,000 are Mormonii ; out tLieae numbers are probibly lu 
exc«aa. Tho pM|,iilati..u o: .Sdl l.iika City was cttimat.d ly Mr. 
Cbaodleas in l~oj at " nearly IH.WO :" in i960 it waa about aOCK*. 



Tha MoamaiBa have been •• gathered from all parta of tba aarth," and 
to baa baiB Ikaquently atataa in AaMrioaa aewspapara that tba majority 
are lai^iah. But tbera oaa ba Itttia doubt that tha majoito am 
AuMiiaaa-. At tba Oanaoa of 186^» vt 11,W0, the entire popolSHoa^ 
only 2014 vara "bom toforaignaogatriaab" and tbera ia no rcaaoo to 
suppose that Aa propertioaa haea ainee been materially altered. Ik 
must however be confoaaed that Honnouiam has taken hold of a large 
number of our people. Mormon preachers and Mormon meetiog- 
houaea are to be found throughout Kn^Un J, and .Mormon pubUcatioti* 
bive a consider ill e nrc.'.latioD. Still moro uiinieroiii couirar.itivi Jy 
aro the converto in \V.ili's, aud to what extent Mormon ideas are b«mg 
dreiUated there may be imagined when wo aay that we have bofore aa 
a list of 4i Mormon publications in tbe Welsh hknguago. Of tba 
'ttaiaa' of Menraa acatgrants who leava tbia aauntry for Utah, a 
higa pioportioa are alwaya Walab ; it is atatad that they are forming 
dlstinot aettlenienta in tome of the smsller valleys, where thry retain 
their old habits aod speak almost exclutivoly tbe longuago of tho 
IVincipality. At the Cmubb of 1S61 thiri) were in EuiTlaud snd Wales 
" 222 places of wonhip baleaging to this bo-Jy , must of tbem bowover 

being merely rooms. The siten bmce i ti tbo C'eoisus Sunday 

was — morniiipr, 7517; aftemooD, ll,-!-! ; . v. nirig, lti,02S." The 5lor- 
mon anthontiee stated their numbers in at upwards of 3u,U00, 
bat we have no adequate meaii.t of judging of tbeir subs«q>i«Dt 
inonaae or decrease, 'rhia country however is not tbe only one from 
which disciples are drawn. Miasionariea an oaaataotv aaot to 
all parta of Europe, to India, Australia, aad ataa to tba 8ud«IA 
Islands. Among the Saints in Utah are many Danes and Oeraaa^ 
and some Frenchmen and Italians. All tbe brethren on entering Utah 
have to prenent to the Church a tithe of tbeir property, aad aablfr 
queti'.ly to c jutributo a titbo of their income, aud UM> a 'labtMMf 
titbiuK.' but for the In.'t they may provide a sulietitute. 

YUL'NU, KDWAIU", wiw> bom in 1084 land not iu lOSl, as bi m d 
by Ucrbert, Croft, Chalm.:r», and other nuthor.ties) at L'phaui, « 
village about eight mile* from tbe city of Wuichestrr, in Ham) ub ire. 
Hia lather, the llav. Kdward Young, was born in 16iA, was educated 
atWiaahaitar GoUm of whiah ha baetOM a SWlow, waa reotorof 
Uphm,ina««liaMiB MM tatbo pMbtaAor OilUiiI^tomMiaoria 
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Uio olbedrol of Salisbury, ftft«iW:u-(U apiMnnMd chaplain to 
WiUUm and Mary, and »iu Uii-Alj preferred tn tlie deanery of SiilU 
bury. Dean Youog diMl at Solubury in 170^. Ha publubtd a 
Mllection of hU lermoiu in 1702, 'Seruiun* on I 'veral Ocoasioaa,' 
2 roU. 8rOb of wbiob • Moood •diiioa woa priatoU ia 1700. 

' Ih* ' Umh^' mi pkMA If Ui 
«■ Hm UmiMoa Wtnebirto O o a ig % - whm Im NOMMd 
till Iw wai oinoteen without having bo«n el«^«d to A fellownhip in 
Vmr Collog*, Oxford, wbioh bo «nt<r«d as an indepondant meuiber, 
OetoW 19) 1703 ("at tb« age of ninatMn" according to tbe Uoiver- 
iXtf Ita^lir). A few moutha afterward*, on tbo death of tlte warden, 
who WM a friend of hi* father, and with whom bo roKidcd. Im r«ni0Tcd 
to Cur|iua Cbrtati Coll«ga on the inriUtion of tbo pinuidciit, who wai 
nUo on« of liiii father's frieo<1a. in 170B ho waa nominit'i! V y Arch- 
1 Tnii.on to a Inw fellowship iu All SouU Collryi-, i'. ht-n^ lui 

tu tiavo devoted himMlf to poetr; in preference tu l»w, and to 
bare ndoptixi the** decidedly religious priaeiplee which be retained 
through life. TiDdal,.wbo frequently Tinted All Souli^ (peaking of 
" TIm I oa m.wm mmmn, ItMMM I koow 

m fluf hitn tbrir trgamenta, whm I ka% iwd • Imdnd 
i; kol that fellow Young i> always peiteriqg a* irftb somcthiog 
of btoawB." 

Young published, in 1718, a poetical 'EpiiUe to Geor^a, Lord 
l,ai,".l!)wuo,' who was one of the twelve pecra created by Q ireti Anno 
ill 171'J. lie nlw) rublishrd, in 1713, 'The Last Day ' and ' Tim Force 
nf 1;< lii'inn, or Vainiuwliol Lovo ; ' both of which are poetnii of coii- 
Kj^iemhle length. 'The Last Day' ii in thrco books, and p«rt of it 
wiu printed in * The Tatler,' in 'l71U; bo that b* tad bWD WliU^g 
poetry fur xome years beforo he pnbliabcd any. 

Ob the •2;jrd of AwU 1714, T«n« tMk Hn d«BM» «f XlUa, tad is 
lb* mtao year publUMd « *Fo«n on tlM DMh of QaMB Asne^' 

London, folio. Uo was probably in some tmiimation for bis laaming 
a« well aa iul poetry, for when tbe foondatioo of the Codrington 
Libtarj was laid, be was appointed to deliver th« Latin oration, 
WfaichliapabllalMKl, 'Oratio hnbita in Coll. Omnium Animarutn cum 
jactn sunt Fuudauienta Eiblblbcc^o Cbickleio-Codriugtonianie,' Usoo., 
8vo, 171U. 

On the Ifith of June 1716, ho took fho dfgrce of D.C.I* In the 
Baiu<; yrnr his trage ly of rjuniriii' wu acted at Drury Liiiie with con- 
aidvrablo aucceju; aud be pubiinhcd a ' l'aruphra«a ou Part of tbo 
Book of Job,' 4to ; and a poetical ' I/< tri r l j Mr. Ti 1 1 11, OOBMlfllMd 1^ 
UiB Death of the liight Uon. Joseph Addieuu,' foliow 

T«u«liadbWB tutor to Laid BioWgh, MB a(«h*KHl of Bteatar, 
tai baVfaf baoooa aoqaaioted with tha Duka of Whuloii, ba waa, In 
1719, induced by that nobleman to relinquiab this situation. This fact 
««s proved in tbe case Stiles v. Attomi^y (ieneml (Atkyns, ' Clian. 
liep.,' vol. 2, 1740), in which Lord-Chancellor Hardwicke wa8 re- 
quired to dec'iiio whether two annuities, granted to Yount; by the 
X>oke of Wharton, were for le(;al confiiierations. The dee<l for the 
fintannuity ■wruo duti d March 21, 1719 ; in tUo preanjblo of wliich the 
duke states, that, " Cousidering that the public good is advanced by 
the cncouragi'MieDt of Icqimirg ami tbe [ oiit'^ nrtji, and being plcivwd 
tbcrain with the atteinpta of Dr. Youug. in cousidcratiua thereof and 
«rtlwtonIhMvb«.''te Latd Mwdwicba didiad tbat thi» waa 
not s lagri eoosideiatko. Vba mnlHf urn 1001 fbr Vh; bat tbo 
payments having fallen into arrear to tM amaoat of 350^, the doka, 
in lieu of this debt, gave him a aacood aamlty of \00L in addttioa to 
the first : the deed for tbo second was daU-d July 10, 1733, and tha 
duke afterwards charged both as one annuity of '^oiL a yttr for Ufa oo 
certain property. The duke dird iu 1731, in Spain, in great poverty, 
bis property La i bit^n jn tr'i:<t. L-ouie yean before bis death, and the 
other oi^iiiilora rt*iat«d Vouog"» cinan-. Younp statoil in his cxatnins- 
tiou I" r re tbe M».Hti r, Krbrunry i, 17^0, that he li.\ I been offorcd an 
annuity of liiitL fur tifa if he would contiouo tutor to Lord liurleigb, 
b«t that ba refused it in eoDsequenca of the Duke of Wbartoa having 
Bromiaad to provide for him ia a mueh mora aaaple manner. Lord 
l^wiak* daoidadtbalblantanloC «bkaiiw nd «hadabk«Btha 
fiiat aanaity ware both hpA aoaaUcmflon^ and ba dliwtad fh* SOML 
annuities to be paid out of the tmst-estates. It also appearad that, 
besides these two annuities, the dake gave him a l>ond, datad March 
15, 1721, to remunerate him for tlieeupenio whioli h« hud incurred in 
standtni;, at the duke's requent, a fonlunted clctli a for Cirencester, in 
wi ich lie wad d^'feated. No doubt the duke tlniui:)it tlunt he liad 
fcOtiite to qualify hiui for on orator, <uiii in fuct hi- r.ft. rwnM ln binatuc 
an eloquent freacher. l.«rd liardwicke drcid<-d thul this baud vraa 
not fur legal consideration, and it was not ord«rt.-d to b« paid. 

The tragedy of ' The Rev«ng%' was brought out at Drury Lane in 
mi, with kaa amaata than < Mite.'„ fU!_8alina 
•aparauly ia Mo, with tlia ttUa of 
waa afterwaidi MM&ded into ' The 
knur, w 



chaplaina. Ha i:;;iiieil.;,-,U.ly withdrew his tragedy of ' The Brothers' 
from the I'luvfr-, wlm hnj it m rishear.-al. In 1727 ho publ. 
'Cyutbio, an Ode on tiio Liiaskol tbe M in^uin of Cumarvon ;' in 1726, 
'Ocean, an Ode, with a Dutourso on I.y.-is id.uy,' to which was 
prefixed an * Ode to the King, I'ater I'aUn , and ' A True ilatimate of 
BanHlXitibjf Is 1729, a Sermon, preached before lite Houaa of Cora- 
noaa, Mtidad 'An Apulo^y for Princes, or the Iteveranoo due to 
Goveramenti* 

On the SOtb of July, 1780, the ooillega of All Sonla pnaantad Mb 

with the rectory of Wclwyn in Uertfordahlrs^ valued at 30W. a yaar, 
and to which tbe lordship of tbe manor was attaohed. In thia yoar ba 
published' Itnperium Telai-o, a Naval I^yri ',' 'Two Tootical Kfdstlea 
to llr. Pope, concertKuif thu .Vuthura of the Aye;' and ' A Sea-l'iece,* 
addressed to Voltain-, -.wth whom ho seema to have been on term* of 
fAmilbirity ul.. n ^ '..Ii virtj was in England. 

In 1731 Young imrried Lady Elixabcth Lee, widow of Colonel Lee, 
and daughter of the luurl of Lichfield- liy Lady Kllz^bctb Youug he 
bad a aon, Fkederic, who was bom in 1733. Lady Young had a 
daughter by bar former bnabaad^ wbo wm nanM bi m$ to Mr. 
Temple, aon of Lord Palmeraton. Mm Toapto died of eouMimptio* 
in 1736, at Lyon, cn ber way to Nice. She waa accompanied b* 
Young, and probably by bcr husband and Lady Young ; for Croft 
says that "after !:er ilratti, the nut of tho party pasaed tbe ensuing 
winter at Nice." Mr. Temple died in 1740. Lady Elixabeth Youdi; 
her^i'lf itlpi! iu 1711. The I'lulandcr and Narciiaa of tho 'Night 
Ti.v,u|.;bi.i' h.ive been sui'po^dd t-j ri^j-ircscnt Mr. and Mr». Tlhi; lo, 
Tho aulhorilii'i at Lyon rvfuscd to allow Mr*. Tcmjile to ba burn i iu 
cousoqrated ground, auil this fact accords with Young's de.i. iit tii i;, .a 
tbe funeral of NarciMa ; but tbo datea juat stated are iuuuusiktunt 
with tho third of the following lines :— 

" Insatiate archer ! could not one aalDce I 
Tby sbalt Hew thrice, and tbriee my jieace was slate. 
And thrice ere thrice yon dhxid bail ttllcil bcr bom.** 

Lady Young's name in the poem seems to be Lucia. The Txirenio 
could not have been Young's ron, as has often been stated ; for 
Fredcr.i: Vo m^, having been born in 1733, was under ten yrars of 
»fje when thu limt books of the ' Ni,;:lit Thou>;hta' wcru imblishol, 
wbilo Lorenzo la represented r.- b i'. iii.- i f ii uni u-"! lo ;\ 1< ly wljote 
name in the poem is Ciari&sa, and nho died in cbiidbeil, IvaviuK a son, 
Floidks 

Yoong mn to havo begun tba 'Night Thoughts* soon after the 
death ofhiaiillfc Tbay ««re nabUibad in London, 17tt-4d. lalJW 
he brought onl Mi tragedy of *Tho Brotbaiab' tba ynfltaof wbiah bo 

intandad to give to tbe Society for tbe PropagiMoB of tba Gospel, but 
tha play having been uosucceoeful, he ga*a Uw Bacioty lOOOf. Hla 
nrose work, ' The Centaur not Pabulutu, in Sis T.ettcr* on th« Life in 
Vogue,' waa publinbed in 17S8. There ia a letter from .Seeker to 
Y'oung. datpdJiily 8, 1758. Seeker was then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and ^ o ui^, iit that timr levcnty fo.ir ycais of age, had been 
Soliciting the ivrchbiKhop to use his intluonce with the king Ui ohtrin 
»o:iiu prefcriueut for bim. Seeker's letter is charactariatie. llecicu^s 
hituseif by saying, " Ko ancouragemeut hath aver bewi given me to 
mention tbtaMO of tUa aalnra to bia mmaa^; " and wmrliidaa Iw 
obaerring;*' Tow feftauo and your tapnUtton ectyoa aborafboiMM 
of advaaoemant, and yctir eontimenta above that conoeru for it. on 
yonr own account, which, on that of tho public, is sincerely felt by,* 
ftc. Young would uudorstaad, if be did not feel, i^ccker'a allusion to 
tbe iueonaisteney between bis 'sentiments' and bia solicitations for 
worldly advancement. His ' Thoughts on Uriginol Couipo<itioa ' 
were published iu 17;,' At lust, on tliu -i-.h of January 1701, hia 
ruling paCTion reccivi-d a pli_'ht gr.^nMcation — be succeed' d 1 >r. .Ste|i|i.-u 
11 -. ;Li cb'Tk of ti.ci r'.ii i t to tile I'rincess l>o«ra^;er of WalcH. 

iits poem called * UrsiguAtton ' was pubUabod in 1762, aud in the 
aaaM|«>rb»pnblUiada«aUoe(adadMaBafbiaW«c]i»,4T«ds. litau, 
Bnm wblab bo oaeladad mom «f Ma dadkaUaaab as wall a* two or 



PcsaioD.' Tbo ami 

tbe two lost, on women, 



Love 

hich are on men. 



published 

Tbo tFatmiol VbMloB,' wbMt 
of FbB^ tbo raiTcrsal 
pab&bed in 172.^-6: 



in 1727-8. Thay were extremely sueeessful. 
Herbert Croft says th.^t Youag acquired uUCm'. by them, but leaves it 

uncertain bow tbo whi'li> o ,m waa obtained, by f titine, on the autho- 
rity of Spenco. tba'. tl.c Iiuke cf Ur.il'tou pave Liiii 'Z'HHit. for theio. In 
1726 be |Miblislie<! ''V\i\! Iixtalmtint,' nn Sir liob rt \S'a'po!e boin-^' 
made a ki,ii;;:t ol the t iartcr. 

In 1727 Yuung look orders, aad waa nominated one of the royaj 



; thrsooftbeamallarimka Bo dlod «a tbo lUb of April 17ML Ho 
I had performed no pnbltedn^ foe two or tbnoyaat^bntretaiaadbli 

I faculties to tbo laat. 

i Young's eon Rrodarlo was educated at Winchester, whence he went 
to New College, Oxford, and then to Balliol Cullei;e, fr>rn »hicli, 
according to the 'Biogra| l i.i I:- iutiniOH,' ho was expelUil for uiioiw- 
bnviour. According to tbn i(n:-..e authority, Vuuuff was ao much 
iij'.rnM-ii R* hi5 n^inV iiiiii^ net tbat he rctu.*ed to iet: ^.iiu, even on 
hu deatb>be«i, but left him tbe bulk of his fortune, which was eon- 
atderabkk Ha left 1000& to bia boaiekeeper, and added a oudicil, in 
wfaiob bo nqnaitod that abe would destroy all his uaouacripu after 
bia doath,*'wbiobwoaldgrea«|j oblige ber deceased M«d>" Bobad 
loft another 10001. "to Ma firiand Henry Stoveni, a Lattsr aw tbo 
Temple Gate," but StniBl died before biai. Youag's son erected a 
monument " pio et giaHadmo animo " to hb fittot and mother. 

Y'ounr, from the commencement of bi^ eareer as a writer almoet to 
the teniiiM-iU. n of bii lon^ diKplayod an eager desire for place and 
preformeut, and seem!j never to have 1ft slip an opportunity of paying 
bis court to those who had tlirm at their dlii].o«ai. Kvcrj' work, 
whfther iu proa* or verse, each neparate satire of 'The Love of Fume^' 
!.::>: i i.li -ei iirAte bouk of ths ' liight Thought^,' wan addrested to 
some person of distinotiooi iododing <{u«en Aooe, Ucorgt L, and 
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G«orge n., and gencnlly ia lauguage of tlw BUiik 
tioD. I'liica. aftw (11, b* never obtained, udt arailt'the officM of 
royal cliaplain and dark of the closet, Uie cnly iwdannent irhicb he 
erer reached waa th« n^ctorj of Welwjo, and that waa given to him 
hy bia own collrg« of All Soula. 

Youns'is privatfi ciiaracttr ban not h«*n minutely dcfcribed. Croft 
went to tl.o reM<li tioo of bia biiU!iok«<-|>«r in order to oljtoin informa- 
tion from her, but h1i • hud iMed just bcfnre bis nrriral. After hia 
ni&rria^e ho lived mucli m I'-'ircnu-Dt at ^\ c!»y[i, llm vvc:fl,l forget- 
ting," and long sdoi; jh to be olmoat " hy the world furgut^" Ua 
•eems to havo been visited bv fMT, but OMBt Tacbarnar, » foreigner, 
who apent foar days with hun iriMB 1m waa ywj old, aaya that every- 
thiagabwfcUiB dmtctx aartibii apamai polita^ and hia ooii> 
n mt kn Vn^ Md MtottniBiiig. H* «M atdet tn tbo parformaBoa 
of hia raU^au dlBlil% iomeetic aa mO M pablic. Hia aocuatumed 
wdkoif inaditirtiOllinMIUnoDg the taMh>«f oia own churohyanl, but 
he doea not appear to have baan MWn wcloonvi hcmaCoodof 
gardeuiog, and hia pariahionen Wn ob^pd tO Un tltuMtg- 
green and an aascmbly-room. 

The diatinfjuiahing characteriatic of Yoang'a intellect wr." th<j r< r 
tility of bis fauty ; but the imagery with which it waa auppUod au'l 
the Ej lUD'ir iu wL: L that ima^crj w\-i combined, were auoh aa to 
qualify him for a wit rather than for a poet. He has apparently no 
for th» banrtias of nUmA aalhm, bnt Im hM tatfeapbora, 
id hibnawd tmmjmiimum dnnra mm all Uadi ofaMircei, in 
M^f akndMMfc TlweoiBbiiutiona are ahrajsori^^nai, often 
bmitilU, MiUMUiiNt biilfinfly tonta, but too fivqnentlj lotrodnoed 
merely aa ornamrnta, nnneoeaaary for illnitration and unraitafale to 
the cirenmatancea in which they are uaed or the effect which he 
intended to produce. Thia want of skill in the adirtation of nn^ni 
to the production of a apeciflo •-'il-jc'. w ta p-rhaps tho leailins i :' ct 
of bis [Hjetical chanicter Hut i.r' Iim another defect, which, thou^li 
of much le-^ cijij-f ,i;e!i.-t>, wouM have di.-jualified him from ever 
becomias a great f-oet. ilia versification is that of a vcraifler, not of 
a poet; correct in the adjiutnient of fL>et, but broken up into coupleta, 
linea, and biilf-liDe% and almoat utterly devoid of the nakxiy of 
itetliak Hii ftnTwritt ftmn <f iMwnniro ii antithirtia. Trhinh mmr tm 
■Addaapira^teliwirfWIirt ifwiaMiMtolh^ Uamt 
beadmitted howewrtb»*hhl>agMfifc oftwi wry«ompaal>M»J hia 
Uaaahave freqoavUy » pncnnt USiUj MldflhsnwpoiiitMl Ibrce 
to bia illaatrationa. 

'The Leak Day ' comdata of a aeriea of deaoriptiona of the wonder* 
which are to attend the destruction of the universe, of the terrora of 
tho wicked, and tho raptures of the virtuous. Sublimity ia generally 
aimed at, biit uevur reached ; there i^ much of violence and oitm- 
vaganca iu»t(.aii of it. Tlio versification is cLiborately corrert,\vt 
not musical, and the ciTeet of tbo whole is tedious. ' The Force of 
Hd^ion' U » poatol dUapM bakwwn Loid OoiUlbtd aad Udj 
Jam Gnf pnmm to bv wwtfawi. Tba pKlbalid b vridently 
aimed at in thi« poem, bofc patboa «M oarar a* tb* nmamA of 
Toong. Lady Jnne ia too bania, mui tbe thoii«fati and hogaaga too 
ranch unlike real fe«ling, to produoa either intereat or pity. 'The 
Paraphrase on a I'art of the book of Job' appears aa if it had been 
writtso by a man of genius out of his hense.". The Eastern imagery 
of the original is strong enough I'nr lu'sm: linruiMMn tiutes, but is tame 
compared with Young's paraphrase. The dcscnption.i, when wrought 
out in detail, they are by Young, in!itca>i of being, aa no doubt iie 
intended, apecimcDs of magnilicent imagery, are extravagant to a degree 
of abaudity which is abaolutoly without parallel in Kngliab poetry. 

'Tba Lava of Fame,' being a aariaa of aatirea, required a apeoiea of 
oonpotlUon aaah baHar anltod totba noniiMitoar TanvatolHto 
Ibaii aaytteig ba bad hltbarto attamptou. Tbay u«a baan daaeribad 
aa [a aeriea of cpigTam[^ and ao they are, but epigrams so connected 
with character and manucia, as to hare an interent which never 
bi'lnngji to uiobito l ciiigrama, such as lhi>>« of Murtiab They display 
no (Ii6p iinigbt into character, no invci>tii,'nUoti of motives, but exhibit 
the fuif.ico of life by n series of sketchfH, often <iHp';t mirl geoerally 
aup<--rl:ciiJ, but true, and spinttd, 1 »pirklin>; with illmtrativo 
touciita; and though much of the mnnnrm which they describe haa 
passed away, thoy are still perfectly intelligible axid very amuainj; lu 
Jhmids of this kind, even Yoang'a peeuliar taate for aotithcaia, and 
Ua abort and bfobaa a^ «( vanitattH^ en harilr ba i^ardad aa 
oUMUfloaUa. 

The 'Night Tbowj^' an • aariaa «( aigniiMDtativa poeiaa la 
blank Ter»e, in prooT of tba iomiarlali^af the aonl and the tnitb of 

Chri»tiajiitv, and, as a consequenc«, the neceasity of religious and 
moriil ciinducL Young's exhibitions •>{ life are those of a man who 
hftd mixe.i witli the world, and had observed it wcU ; and though they 
are ^-' ncnilly i-ouiewhat gloomy, and touched with the exigi.>!r.iting 
pencil of the satirUt, they abound in important truths. There la no 
narrative, or next to none, but a alight degree of iulorcst if ^-i m by 
the alluaioaa to Narcisaa and Philander and Lucia, and by ttie intro- 
duction of Lamaa^wboaaaaNtoba tbafafapwanatHnaliow of the 
aocompliahed man of tba voiM, wboae nfldaUfr waa to baaOaneed 
by argument, and tho crroneousnef* of wheaa aosduct waa to be made 
mauifest by contrast with that of tha CbdaUaa. In the deaoriptiaaa^ 
the false subLma ia of much wan frequent ooeacMDoa than tba trsa. 
Tba Vknk vatM fa iimaqf bfahaa «p into dwtt aantanaai^ md 




aatitflaa tha ear. The poem wo old hare UMa 

the general reader if it were not for the abandaaa% I 
we may tay, of iU illustrativo ornamanta. 

' Tho Ciintaur not Kabulou% ' i-i a satire in proaa, an exairgermted 
diet l.iy of the life ' in TOgue,' ax ha ezpressea it. The ' Ileinark* . n 
Origmul Compositi JQ ' were a<ldras««d in a letter to Hti har l^son the 
novelist, and thoui^h written when Young waa Tery old, they are not 
only full of good atony, but eparkla with iUM t ra t iona aa uuoh aa if 
they had been written in tli« prima olWlJ thajaaa I 
perhaps, bat Tary entertaining. 

Toonc wrote asvaral Odss, aoma aif iM^y < 
manner.^ TheyaraaUaignalfaUwrM. Hehaa diaaaidadbhi 
iUoatration^ probably aa tnwnitBble to the dignity of the od«^ and ha 
baa nothing in tha plana of them. The thonghta are either eotmnoa 
or bombastio, and the veiaification ia only fit for noraery rbyiaao Tbe 
last of his poems, ' Itaajgoation,' oooaiata of a seriea of venaa written in 
a familiar style, and though aubduod in tone, indicates no decay of lii* 
powers. 

TliM thre« tragedies are all of the heroic clasa. The charactom ar-. 
nh iv.i nature or oat of it, and their thoughts and language being alLk-- 
unkni wn to onlinary hamaoity, they excite no sympathy. *Tiie 
Ilev i),re' howr-ver still ke<!p» p o ss e s a ion of the stage whanaror an 
actor appears who is capable of displaying the esi^erated but maicni- 
fliiwi iwaaiMi irf TaMa Tba ninl h an Indlatimi nf that nf nthaWii . 
it baa'aion tMUaSttaa aftbar at tba atbar tnuredia% aad «a 
thonghta and Ungua^ are nearer to those of actual luB. 

Y^OUNQ, MATTHEW, D.D., Biahop of Clonfert,aBdar " 
mathemafciciAn of Ireland, waa bom in IT'^O, in the oooaty of 1 
mon, and ha prosecated his studiee at Trinity College^ DobUst taito 
wbioh he waa admitted in ITiJO. While a studeut be appHad hilMalf 
diligently to tho aDciuil .iijii luu hTu l.iiji;u-u-f.-, t.-> .iivinity, wui, iia 
particular manner, iim'b nj/itic-^ n:;>i nut -ni! phdoaophy. The 
' Principia ' of Newton coQ-ntu^ 1 at. tSi.it the chief text-book 

for the latter subject in the Itrituh uuiver<Uie», and Mr. Yuting apent 
a considerable portion of his life in illuatrating it, with the view ol 
di!'"ni*>''ng for atndants the difficultioa arising from the estraoM ooo- 
afaiMaaof (ha hiiaalhailiaia Ha antaaad fiito holy ordcn^ aad ia 
im ha wws aHactadalMDwraf tbaaalWg^ altar aa orniinatioa ia 
which he distinguished himself Ua p wiw in d haawladM of tha 
important work jiut mentioned : tha dtgiaa of Daatar ia Uliliilf waa 
aubacquently conferred upon him. 

In 1786, the profeaaorship of natoral philosophy becoming vacant. 
Dr. Young waa itutnerliiitely appointed to hold the aihce, and he 
ii]i]ilii-'i hiinxi^J iLahjiiely t_. thu hi.t.liuent of ita dutieSb Ho gro«tiy 
f.xVinh'il "h;' oouriu of i ustriK'ti rm ID thftt branch of Hcienco, av.iihnj 
hiiu-nif, t\>r the purpoHf.^ ol illuerrtli j:i m hii i- l;^Ji^|f , of av.^jui ;c 
apparatus which had then been recently purchaiMd for bia cuU<^a. 

Dr. Young ia said to have taken great plaMWa ia tba aoaiaty ai 
Uteraiy and actentiaa persons; and early in lilb ha baaaaaa aoanaalid 
with aaranl other yanag mae who, like himself, were atadoala attha 
unirani^, fiir omtnal impioTeniaBt in theology. Snbsoqaaatly a 
more ntimerooa sodsty waa formed, chiefly by hia oxertiona, and Ihii 
became the nucleus of the Itoyal Irish Academy, the membeia af 
which profeMed to have for their object the sdvaucement of ari» and 
•cienoee as well as polite bt<!r.iture aud suti'^uitips. They t>eg.ji :n 
17ft2 to hold weekly meeliiii^a lor tho purp<k»« of reading i-s-.iyi uu 
tlies* dili'ercnt subjeeta ; and the hr^t volume of their • Trauiiaction*." 
which ia for the yoar 17S7, was publUhed iii IT ia. The toIuui.-« li nt; 
ainoo come oat regularly, and sererml of the earlieat con tun t'^-a 
mathematical and philoaophinal papaia wliioh woro anntributad by 
I>r.T«aag^ 

The rapatoHaa aoqnirsd throqdj hia Ulanty and iidwiHfta aHaia- 

ments waa the cause that Dr. Toaac wa% w Uh ai rt aoWtilit^ 

appointed by Lord Comwallia (tha lafMaatauart) to lhaaaaaf €ba> 

fert and Kdmacduach when it became vacant A commentary on tba 
' i'rinciiiia ' of Newton, which the doctor had born long prr ;>ar.iu' ui 
lingliah, and which heaftorwarda, on the repr«-^ iitit- of lu* fri'<:i l-. 
tranalated into Latin, waa completed u short -.uiv ! • lonj ).<' wa^^ rai.ei 
to the opiacopal bench ; tho pablientiiin «iu hunevcr uunvoi iably 
delayed on account of 'li>' lk w dulien ariniug from this iippo.ntfucDt, 
and before tlM biahop had loiaure to carry out his iotouUuu a caiwcr 
began to famaa hia taagMfc DadarthiapiiafUaulady be Ungniibed 
during flftoaaBMBthi^ aad ha dtodBamnbarn, 1800, being thso at 
Whitworth in Lanouliire. 

The priucipel contribution madahjOKToung to tho 'Transactions 
of the Itoyal Iri«b Aeadamy ' ia a paper on tho velooitiea of efflosot 
fluids, which is pubUsbed ia the aereaih Tolume. In thia paper it ii 
shown that when a tube of any lengtn, open at both ends, ia inserted 
vertically in a veesel so us to tirr.^unateon its hottoui, and tbe Te«>««l u 
(lliofl with water to any lnvcl :ibovB the top of the tube, the veiocity 
ut t\i'^ etilueut watt'r ik im ii/u.-,/,1, vvljt>n oompare>l with that "f waUr 
isKuiug from the vessel through a aimple orifice of equal diameter ia 
the bottom, aaadywith tha aqaato root of the length «( tho tabik*to 
depth of walar Ui tta vaiail beinc equal ; and tbo oanaa of lUt 
tomarknbla drenustanoa ia aacri.faed to the excess of the prassiot 
dowawarda alwro tiw pteaanra upwaida, within tho tube, being greatot 
thaaltkataqaddeaMiaof tmtariritaaaatabaia aoapiaiMiL Thaik 
' ' * - atttatopaf thatttbaiB|n8iaddOTm«Mdabr<^ 
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Wright of the »tmo«ph«re, together with that of the colamn of vAter 
abort it, uid upmrda by the oqiwl pntnira of tbo atatiphmat tk« 
lowtr tad of the tabe, <WiiilBMh»d the wmght of Om floluma of 
mtar ia tb* tube ; tberdoro tbe leniltiiig prenure on that Isnbi« 
dDWnwaidB to eqtUkl to tbe weigbt of • column of water whoee bclKbt 
fal vquil to the mtire depth of the water in the venel. All the fluid 
bl the tnbe tleaeeodt with tbe aune Telocity ; whcreu, with « eimplo 
orifice «t the bntlnm, ench UmiiiR of water in the voeiwl ilmcctnin wilU 
a Telocity ilupcnil'-i)|f nitrely on tlie weight of tho c luiuu nf f.uiii 
nboTO i» : the aiile* nl»o of tbe tuba prevMit the lateral particlM of 
water frnm conrerglDg towarib the oriAce, by wbkh ttc OldMlfaof 
tlie tUr,-\ through a nlmple oriBce i» rtirainiihed. 

Ill the t.cpurtmcnl of pure inathetiuitic^ Dr. Young ooDtribatcd • 
paper containing a detuoBistratlon of the rule for the qnadrature of 

imnt : «bto li priiiM is fba M vvliin* of «b» ^nuMMUou 

b «Im aama volume there ia ■ paper by him oontaining a collection of 
mdMit tiaclio poomi. An lDt«reatiDg paper bv Dr. Young on the 
'OrigiB aad Theory of tbe Qothio Arch,' ia publiihed in the third 
'valvme. Ia thia |«per the writer oflera an opinion that the Ootbie 
nrrliitccta wflre indurcd to employ pointed archea in their buildine*) 
:i< III n kuuwlrilgc ii( tlieir matbeinaticil propertiea: from an invnli- 
gation of tbtir itri-ugtb, iin newiitifie principlee, he comoi to thn ctm- 
cluaton that n p(iitit<'<! Arch wi ono raihua of curvature m equul to tlie 
■pea, or the di^^anea between tbe aujjporting pillara, i« the weakest of 
IIM kfaid, and ahw that tbe stnagtb ioatmam as the ndiattS th» 
Murra beeoDMa, within oertun linJtab ettber laaa or givater than th« 
MUt la coBpufag low Qotbie mUm witii anihaa of a aemidrcalor 
Mm, fca provM tbat^ when tbe ndios of the fociDer ia equal to threo. 
ftnifha of the apan, tbe atrensth ia to that of a aemicircular arch of 
aqiad aiiati aa lOOO to 12.'i7 ; and when the radiua ia two-thirds of the 
apan, M 1000 to 1210. In the fourth voltinie of the ' Triniiiictioin ' 
tlirre la a paper by Dr. Young containing dfuionntrationa of No-xioa'a 
theorems for the cornxtioa of the ai.licric-il nbcrTatiou iu the object- 
leoBca o^ telrwopc^ 

Ikaldea theae conlnbutiona tij tiie .\cndfujy, Dr. Young iniliU»hed 
aepamtely 'An Kaaay on the I'hi'uomruit of SouuiIh iukI Musical 
Striogt^' Hro, 17^4. He •ubeoqaenUy publiahed a abort eaiay on tbe 
fijafih* ool w fa lohur llgbt, Md «M <« *b* |m «aMiOB ti tb««qiilp 
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Pbiloaophy.' Svo, ISOO, aud which ouDtaina the aubetauce of the 
lecturea which he had dclivrrcd at the uniTer^ity. 

YOUNG, rATKlCK, Latiuiwd ralriciua Junliu, tbo aon of Ti tor 
YouDj;, waa bom on hia fatbrr'a eatata at Seton in Eaat Lotbiun, N.il., 
on the ?9th of Auf^tist ISSi, He atiuiinl at thi- Unircr-i'.y of St. 
Audre«s, where ho took tlic degree f ;' in lO' j. Ho lived for 

Bomo time with I>r. I.toyil, b:i'tiii;i uf Ci. cuter, liy wbnta h'n lovo of 
Btuiiy wa» aprircciuttd r:; ! i ncQ ir.ii.''' '. It wiw prcl'iil'ly through 
the iuduenco of Lloyd and other jutrona thitt, iu 1605, he was by 
apeeial favour incorporated in the degree of M.A. St Osliud, witboiu 
haviog followed any courte of itudy m England. He todc deueali 
Uldwi. and waa ehoeeu chaplain of New College. Re afterwarda went 
t* laoadati witb the view of trying his fortune at the court of King 
Anaa, and through the iafloanoe of Montague, the bishop of Bath 
and Wrfb, be obUiaed a panalon of 60/. a Tear. Be waa appointed 
keeper of Uie king's library, and occupied niniai If for louiu timo in 
claMilyiiig and catalo^uiug the books. In 1017 to .liut to Friaco 
and nthfv m!-|,'hbounng atalca, partly with tho vi w of ::L.ikiog c^jUi'C- 
tiuii.i lur thn liiirary. He carried with hii;i roi:oijjii,fU'i;itiou» from 
Camden, ami being able to speak aeverallmiguaec;, ho soon formed 
an intimate acqiiaintonco with a large circle of learned men. Ilis 
biographer Suitb hiw eolleoted auob iooidontal notieas of hia person, 
oraHiia»Qtihi>mwal h tdid Igr aa i taM p a r a iy awtiMnWl «titai% 
aad iba mUnboo abowi U* dnU of adntraii to have baait boih 
axlantiTO and illastrioan Prom a very early age it had betm his 
ambition to be a master of Oreek, and he carried on a considerable 
portion of liis oomapondenoe with his learned contemporaries in that 
tongue. Hi* entbusiai^tJo admiration of ancient Ureece extended 
itiielf to U>e rmxlcrn inhftbitaiits of that country, among whom ho 
Mrut.i to havi' li rti utni.iii t i r. itat.- a knowlege of the literat.iro 
of their aiicin' i rs Hn luijo Uie perstiual acquaintaiico of «evt>rji! 
Orceka, wljom hi' i:ivitr I to Kcgland. aupportin,: thi'ui th-ri> lij his 
own fuuda, and the subacrtiitiona of frit-nda wli» iiym{iatbi^ed iu hU 
views. It doea Dot appear that more than one of tbeae ever fulfilled 
by hia anbaeqnaat aseitiona for tbo regeoeration of Itia ooontryuieti, 
tba TiawB of Ida eallghtenad patron. Young haa aot left behind bim 
matj Utamy oiMDenala of hia high repatatfon Ibr aabolanbip. Bo 
appeait to haTe been an indolent man, and not anxioua for literary 
f.<tne. Seldon dedicataa to bim tlie ' Mannora Arutidetinaa' in Tery 
flattering terms, deacribing himp'lf, in dniwing up that work, as doing 
little iijore than eoUti. t aud arnvn;;e tbe i luclduttoos which Young bail 
tbo merit of suggesting. Uc anKi^ted hi« ( '>iintrym.%n Thoma'4 Keid 
in tramilatiDg into Ijatin the worki uf Kin|< ,)»:;. eK. I 'ii tlin arrival in 
1628 of the Alexandrine Mauuscri[>t of tlin Bibk- in tlie royal library 
of which he had ctuurge, be commenced a critical oxamltiiition of iu 
contents, with tbe view of pul>tiabiDg an edition of the whole cooteuta 
of the BaBHCiipt Of hia anitioaB howoMr bi punoanaaaf lUa 
l>c«jectlMlaflbahlMfeiB«B|yft AHTTCittpa. AuaqgthaaattaMii 



a eoUection of notea down to tbe fifteenth cLapter of Xumbers, which 
aMpnUUMA in tha lilthmlaaM of Walton's Polyglot Uible, under 
ttadtia <rurtelf Juall AaMtaUonea qaaa parsverat ad Alexan- 
drtni Bditlonem, in quibua Codicem iUuin anttquiaainuuii oma Texta 
Bebraioo at veterlbus Eceleein Scriptoiibinb Mltoqna Onaois BdM» 
nibuB oonfert.' Ho publUhod, iu IGSS, an edition of tho Kaittlaaof 
Clemens Kontontu, from the same mauuacript, whieh will oa fiMUld 
in tbe firat volume of tho ' Sacronmeta Coiicili.i ' of Labbeua and Cos- 
aartua. In 1638 he puUitbed and df.iiciti-d to lU<hiJ]j Juxou im 
' Kxpoaition of Solomnn's Sour,' writli-u » y i!i!h it F .I; t, In*' of 
London, in the timo of 11 tury 11, It U nU'i t::i^t in tin- «;o'.irae 

of applying tbe tresauren of tbo royal l.hrury to atver*! ■•.h. r hu r iry 
nndertakinga, when the supremacy of tiio parliauj.-iiti»rv ; ur1y de- 
prived him of Itis appointment io that inntitotiau. In IC i:< be reiiixsl 
to BfoaaflaM lo It ti n, whato ba liiad with hi^ son in Uw Mr. At«ood. 
He diad oo tb« 7tfa of Soptamber 1652, accordiug to a monumeutal 
inscription preserved in Bromfield ebtirob. (Suutbiu^ Vilm Qoainn 
dam eruduiuiiii ■ illu^rium Vironm : ffirjmyiiii BHtrnmica.) 

YOUNO, .SIR 1-K1K15, Lattuiaed Totrua Junius, ia said to havt 
been bim in K<.rfar«biro in SootUud, on the ISth of Auguiit 1S44. He 
Btudiijd at (JotirvA and l.;iuaanne, and became intimate witb lleza, to 
whom hi.-* um lo Henry .Scriiiu-i ;ir mudo bim known. ItetumiDghome 
in litiy, bo wn»nppoiht«l cvtutor, idougwith Bncbannii. of tfio yonng 
prince of Sc-itl.i. i, i.'t. rw.u a- .1 .tnp* I. of Hut'l ind. W Iuti tho prinoe 
took the admiuistration of tbo guvernmsut, Young tieo.inio n ineui- 
bar «( tho Min ooundi In lAM ba was sent uinbaasKdor (o 
Frtdarie II. or Danmarfc, to ceadoot tbe negociatious m to the poa- 
acaaion of the Orkney Islea. Ha aflarwatda aitanded Jamea on hia 
romantio journey to Denmark to bring home hia queeo, and waa 
employed on various min^iona to tliat and tbe ueigbboutlog states 
Ho ranks among the vitwLciilora of Queon Mary. Ho prepareda abort 
narrative of that queeu's life and death, with tbe view of wet'tiog 
Bomo opinions expres»ed against her by David Cbytra-iia. This little 
work is incoriorated with hi" Life by S.aith. Ho (Kittled iu Kntlimd. 
wbcio ho kuighted iu Idll, and r.ceived a pt-iu.i.)ii of ^100/. In 
Itj'io bo retired to an estate wbwb be poesaased ia Sootlaad, wbera be 
died on tbe 7th of .lauuary 1628. (SaiMaa% FMtflMrMadoat Audi* 
(i«<tittor«si «t Jllu4trt»m Vtrmmm.) 

YOUKO. TUOMASk MJX, ww ben Jane 13, 1773, at MiWertun. ia 
SooiaraetAiriL Ho Iba oUoat of tan ablldnn of Tbowos and 
Sarah Young, who were boHt QHokan. In 17M ha ma fliMad at a 
bo,^r>llng-8choul at Staplatob, near Bristol, aad fai ITtt wh aant to Iba 
aobool of JUr. Thompson, at Compton in I>or!«et8hire, where be re> 
maiued nearly four years. During tlnn period ho atudiei], IxMidaa 
Latin and (Ireek, tho Krcucli, Italinn, and Hebrew languogca. After 
liiatetiir-i hull..! till dLToted himself almoat. rulirely to tbe study of 
Hebrew, uml to th- j i.iclico of turuing and teleseopo-uiakiug, which 

be bad been tu ;, !iL liy au u-hef of CoiUptoU achn il. ill )V^7 ho 

accepted, iu coujuuetion with ilr. Uodj^kin, an eugagenjeut a« private 
tutor to Uudaon Uuruey, grnndsuD of Mr. Daud liiu-cluv, uf Youuijii- 
bury, near Ware, in Uertfocdabira. There ho r«uaini>d till I7vi, 
devoting hia loinure boun to tbo jtaaaanlieu of hi* studios iu Orcakj 
Latin, and modem laoguagca, OfioBla] aa inU M European, and alaa 
to mathematics, algebni. fluxions, natural philoaapby, and tiia'Ate* 
ciphi' and 'Optica' of Newtou. Mr. Hodgkbi in 17s>3 pabUibad 
'Calligrapbia Gnoca,' whidi bo dedicated to Young, who had auggeated 
the work, and fomiahed tbe writing. 

In tbe nutumn of 1782 Thomas Young removed to London, in 
ordar to study medicine by the advice and on tbe invitation of Dr. 
Brockleaby, an oaiiuent physicLm, wbowaa bi« mat«in.d uncle. Y^/ung 
waa by him intro.luceii to Mr. liurkc, Sir ..i.. Im i U. vn .,u.] ,,t!ier 
dkstinguiabed mon; aud ba attended tbe lm;t.ures of Dm. i^ullte, 
OMMMak^Wd Jate HoatOv . In the autumu of 1703 be entore I, 
uuadf a phdH at 81 Bwlboloaiow'a Hospital, and in October lyji 
proceoded to Kdinbargh, atlll furtberto proaiUllta bb medical atodi^ 
Before quitting London for ]^diiibuigh,bohadnaol««dtogive up sumo 
of tho external oharactcristiea of the Quakers ; but theebaaga of liabita 
and associations in a abort timo led to a total and parmaaeot separa- 
tion from them. He niix<-d Iiirgely iu eoeietyi bagan the sto^^of 
music and took le».nni..M,.:i the llu'.e. nu.l alM private lessona in dancing, 
and frequently atcuDiieil j,cr:uriiiaiicea at lh» thcfttre. In the summer 
of ITL'T iio made a tour in tbe Highlauda of Scotland. 

In Ue-tober 17ii(5 be left Loudon, in ordiy: to make a tour on the 
continent. Ue took a doctor's degree at tbe tmiveraiiy of G'.<ttiugen. 
and prosecuted hia atudies there during oina moutlu. lo Jilay \7M 
bo made a tow to tho Haw itow»toiii% OManded tbe Biookeo.aod 
deaoeodad aocoo of tbo daapaat nfaa& Alter leaving OiMtingcn, ba 
vinited Ootba, Erfiirt, 'Weimar, Jena, I^ipzig, Dt^ada^p tad BatilH. 
and returned to Englaud in February 171^7. 

Almost immediately after bis return Thomas ToB^ ma admlttad a 
Fellow Commoner of Emmanuel (Allege, CambfUga, Dr. Btveklraby 
died December 13, Kt'T. He hiul fonlcred tho prombing talenta of 
his nephew, bud ].ro'.;.i. il lur the eoiuidetiou of hn Renend and pro- 
fenaiooal education, ami now left biiu by will about Ul,oiMi(„ imd hia 
b<'U»« iu London, witb furniture, library, und a choice eelleet on of 
picturea, mostly selected b* i>ir Joshua iteynoldo. After this, Yooiw 
—^-"-^ — otOambridgiknBd aoawttaaantawli,— 
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HaTiog, In 1799, completod bk Uct term of retidence tA Cunbridgo, 
to ISOO be Httted in Loodou, and ooaBMoeed the profcMion of 
mcriicinv. Hia pnctico bowaver wu Bmr Urge. M tb«t be wm 
enabled to (Ic^nt? much of hia time to hU favourite literary and 
■eientiBc iiurtiiitj. SsTeral year* were lb miniri.^il to i-Up-;* between 
the date of admiaaion of a atudent at Cambridge aud tiie gntotiag of 
his degreee in medicine, no that Toow did Mt obtaio hit dMfM of 
ILB. tiU 1803. nor that of ilD. till IMT. At tarly M 17W £• had 
mittn hto Bnair» 'OoMiMa and KEpafioMnU iwpaaliac BaoDd 
aad LIglit,* ableli immd baCMW tha Rofal SoeUtiT, pnalad in 
tiMir ' TraDiaetioM.* OMiar papaM 'Om tha Thtoif of I4|bk and 
Gobaia ' followed, wbioh tiw VMxiMa af Ilia Hajal Baaiaiy ailaatad 
Ibr the Bakorian lecture*. 

Id 1801 he accepted the office of ProfeMor of Katunil Pliiloeopby 
at the Royal luatituttoa, which hnd been eatablisbed the year prtoed- 
{d;. Hii first lecture v^an dtliTeiod January 20, 1602. Ilii K-cturei 
wtre uot popular, ilia iintter was too much compremcd and bin 
f\;ti ti:r- laconic In 18tJ2 In- \v,,j> nii'iiiiiti' 1 I'oreign S««rot«ry to the 
Uoviil ^^ociety, an office which ho held during tha rematodar of hia 
lif.-', and for which he waa laaU ipiaHfiad by Ua kMwiadia a( «haptiB- 
eipal langnagea of Kuropft Ba manM Jma 14, UOI. Aflw fldp 
ftUiog tmt Mo laan tha dnliei of ProfeMor of Kataral Philoaofiby to 
tha Boyal loamutieB ba laaigned the appointment 

During bla oonneotion with the Royal Inititution ho delivered sixty 
lectures, which form the substance of bis great work, which waa pnb- 
l^hed in 1807, aad entitled 'A Course of Loctu:e» ou Xi\turjil Pliilo- 
auphy and Mechanical Arts,* 2 toIs. 4to. Thi* w^ rk iucl icIli also hw 
optical and other memoirs, ami a classed ratal iruo i f fricntific pub- 
lications. A new edition waa publiEkcd in ' » itli li-fLTcncca and 
No'.cn. by the Rct. P. Kellaad, M.A., F.U.S., 4c., illuatratfld \ij numer- 
ous Krgrwini^a on Copper,' Syo. These leetorea embody a completa 
■ystem of uatural and meohanicol philosophy, drawn from original 
aowvaa; aad an dtatiBKoi^bed not only by extent of leamiog and 
tneanuf of atol ai D a D l> bat by the beauty and originality of the 
liiawatkeal prindplea. One of these is the principle of iotmerenooe 
ta the nadaUtory theory of light. " This diaoorery alone," nya Sir 
4alui llcrschel, " would have sufficed to hare pliicsd its author in the 
fafgfaest rank of scieutiSo immortality, even were hia other almoet 
innumerabla claims to such a distinction di«r<-cr»rderl." The first 
iLCi i li iii howOfar of Dr. Young'a inTestiKatiouri lii;ht was very 
unfavourable. The novel theory of undulation t sjjec^aliy was fcttackej 
in the ' EdinbuifU Hivicw,' and I)r. Young wrote a pamphlet in reply, 
of which only ou« copy was sold. Hs oommunicated frequently with 
tba Fnaah pUlaaapher Fiwa^ i4io aatertained views similar to hia 
om OB tba natoca of light. Tna niidnUtory theory is now gsnerally 
tacaliad in place of the molsetilar or smaoatorr theory. Amoog tlia 
oCbar diScnlt matters of inveatigatioa in which Dr. Yonng waa 
engaged waa that of the Egyptian faieroglypbies, in which in fact be 
preceded Charopollion. [CnaMFOLUOlf, J. P.] 

In Ibd'J .ind ISIO Dr. YouD|f delivered st the Middlesex Hospital a 
Kcries of lecture* on the elemrii!^ of njo-iiciil science asd practice; lo 
January lisll ba waa elected one of the iibjeic:r>c« of St. Ueorse'a 
Hospital, a (ituation which he retained for the rcmsinder of bis lifa. 
His practice there, as elsewhere, is stated to have been eminently auo- 
eesaful, but he never b«canie popular. In 1818 he pabliahed ' An 
iDtiodoctioo to Medieal Literature, indnding a SysUtm of Praotioal 
Vaaaiogy, tBtoBdedaaaOaida to Stodantaaad mAMWaottoPM*- 
ttlloMiB,' 9*0. Ib \nt Dr. Young was appoiatad as w a Ui y la a com- 
mission for aseertainiDg the length of tha aaoonds^ pendalnm, for 
comparing the French and English standards with each other, and for 
estn* liebiiig in thi:> British empire a more uniform system of weights 
aud measures. He drew up tbo three rcporti, 1819, 1820, 1881. In 
1818 Dr. Young waa appointed secretary to the Board of LoB^tyde, 

Iwtawaa " *" 



.aad on the diieolutioa of that body ba Imnnw Mia aaBdaator «f the 

* Nautical Almanac.' 

I>r. YouDif at various times contributtd «irht-:?en articles in t'r.i- 
'Qnartsriy Review,' of which nino wire on scientitic Bubjt cts— the rent 
OB aadiciBUi lai|li^piL and cntidsBL Patau n imn snd 1823 be 
wrote n artSdsa muM 'Suppletntnl to Om Uncyclupsedia Bcitaa- 
nios,' of which M wma Uographical. In 1821 he made a short tour 
in Italy in company with his wifa. In Angnat 1827 he was oloetad OBO 
of the eight foreign asvociatcs of the Acadsmy of Sdanoea at Paris, in 
place of Volta, who died in 1826. Dr. Young died May 10, 1829, and 
vt*» buHi tl In the vault < f hid wife's family at Farnborough, Kent 

In l.s.'..'. «iiH I 1,1 li,li,.d A ' Ufo ijf Tbomss Younp, M.D., K.R.S., kc, 
by (ieijrjio i't-iicocic, D J)., KH.S, ^c, DtT.ii of Kly,' l^vn. !n tht; same 
yeir w»» faibli»liiil ' .Mjuct'llnrw -uK W ri k» nl tlie iatu Thorjii* Voung, 
W.D., K.li.S.,' &C.: vol*, i. and li. iucludin;; hia Scientific Memoirs, 4c., 
adited by Uaorm Peacock, D.D., VMS., Ac, dean of Kly, Bto, 18&S ; 
voL iii., Biaroahphkal Essaya aad Corrsapoodenoe, Aa, edited by 
John Laitoki Tbcia volBBiaa aootda all Dr. Young's eontrihalioaa to 
tba ■ TiamadinBa' of the Royal Boeiety: tbo principal atttalto tar- 
niabed for tha ' Sopplmnent to the KncyclopeMlia Britanniea;' many 
assays from Kicholaoa's 'Joamsl' and Urande'a 'Jourool;' some 
re*ie<rs on sciontiOe aBl|jaela fma tha 'Quartaclr Bariaw:' aad 
tercrxi <>«-ayit aUbw M [iB(al i ^ y pablkAod at dkipaiMd ia dtftnat 
publioaliona. 

TUIABXB^ JUAH ma ban at Ofotan. h «ha Uaad af taf 



rifle, on tha 15th of December 1702. Ilia fitbcr wat a native of 
Navarre, and held a commission in the troopa stationed ia the Caaarid& 
His mother was a native of Orotava. JaaB MB tto flnb-bona af B 

family of five sons aud three daughters. 

When Juun Ij.hI biirely oompleted his elevetit'i year, i/m fi i - r, wLi J 
entertained a high opinion of Franoh aeminariM, Msut tuui to i- rj^ce, 
under tha charge w Padre da Belj, Fraaah consul in tbo CmamtiM, 
who waa ratuming to bb aatira oonotity. Uo aailad frona Orotavm ob 
the 18th of Dacambar 1719, aad did not rstvni to tba Caauiea tiU 
1724. The year 1714 waa apant in atteodaace at tba public scbooU of 
Paris ; in April 1715 Hely transferred his reaideoeo to Roaen, whither 
his war i accompanied him. At what time Yriarto returned to I'aris 
do«a not olearly appear ; but he spent eight ream in the college of Louis 
le Orand, where be distiuguiahed himself by bis aexiuirvuieuta iu tLe 
clnssspal langtinges aud in the mntheii atlp" Bijforo nturuing ta 
TcnerifTe he viuiK-'l 1.o-:.li]|i, appart-ii'-iy with i\ view to rnal;«- hiu-wlf 
tnastfr •>! the Kn^Ii-ih l»ii.;uiig<». Hi* .Mtay t a re waa abort ; tljt» iijt«:I- 
ligcneo iif hi« fatber'n declining beallh precipitated his deparairo. 

Un hit arrival at Urotavs, soois tioM in 17*24, ba fouud bia f»Hxt 
•bMB^y daad. It bad bean his wiihthat J«aaahaBld paeeoMl hmm 
Iba Onariia to Spsin, aod study kw la aosM of (ba Spanidi aadf««i- 
tic*. The young man rrmaiued some months at Orotav.t, i>4wniBsiy 
irresoluto to follow out the career designed for bim by );ia f»tliar, and 
during this time he waa busy extending the kiiowled^ of th« KnpU-b 
language acquired during his short rrsidence iu London. At la*t l.r 
resohtsl to comply with tbo wishes of hli doci *»«d parent, and sai!od 
for Spaiu nboiit lljc mid of 1721. 

The reputation of tlio r.iyal library inJiiced bim to visit Maiiril, 
and the facilitit'S slforfod hr.ii by tbnt iattitulioo for in iutgin; bis 
paasioo for reading detained bim longer in tbat capital tb.in he 
lataBdad, Tba fraquancy of hia viiita and the claaa nf works ba oanl 
attraetad tba notka of tba priooipol Ubnriao, Dun Joan do Kennsra^ 
and of the king's confeaaariFlabarOalllanBoOaifc^wba waadiraoMr 



of the roysl printing oiBoak Tba terma bi wbieb Cbsaa offioiala 

of the acquirementa of tha maag Bttmnger induced tbo Duk^de 
to engage Y'riarta aa lotor mr bb son. Yrmrte succeeded ao weD'ia 
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this charge that ba iras sncceasively engaged to f:;ive Ics^ona to the eaa 
of the Duke of Alba and to the lofsnto Dom Munuel of Portugal, wLo 
visited Madrid about that tirno. His Icianro bonra were speut in ttt 
royal library, in which bis first patron^ i\t b'iji>th procuroii him in 
appointment. On Uie 19th of April 1729, Yriarte waa appoiatad secre- 
tary to the roysl printing-offioa; and «B tb* Mkti imuur ITtta 
libiarian in the royal library. 

Hia aataaaive kaowlodge of laoguagaa aad bts paasiooaie lore of 
boolB alike qualified hiia for fllUag tha tetter aoat. Doriag the thirty- 
nine years that he contiaaed UbnriaB ba added tao Ihoiiaanii rniaa* 
scripts and upwards of ten thoBMnd pclated TdoiMa to Iba coUtotfaa 
In 172!) ho had published a catalt^ue of the geoj;rapbieal aad cbrooa- 
logical works contained in the library; in 1730, a catalogue of the 
mathematioal worlcB ; in 1T<'0 he publj>bed the first voluuie of a cs'a- 
logue of the (j reek m;<nii!iciipts in the royal library, illustr>t<-tl with 
notes, indices, and aneodotea. A second volume was promtM^l, but 
never appeared. 

The lioguiatic attainmeut« of the librarian w»rc fri-qucntly put ia 
requeet by the government oiiloeni; and «(> vnloablo wrrc th. y f iMn-i, 
tbat oo the 21st of February 1740 he was appointed oUidal tracsUt^r 
tothapiiaalpalaaflNtaBof alato TbaaMfaarofaaanad toi 



tol 

tfal cabinet raadara it Impoadbla to laara wUb certainty tba exact 

(inaliflcatloDS he showed hloMelf to ba poasaased of fi>r tbii oSce ; bat 
during the whole twenty-aiae years that be cootiooed to fill U. be 
enjoyed a high reputation among Sjxminh statesmen for method, paoi- 
tuality, and severe integrity. 

The laborioun dutii>s of the librarian nnil of!'trijd IrnmUlor 'lii tio*. 
occupy tbn w!.' ;i! liim; n( Yriarte. In 17»:i w.t. <■!. 1 « • r-.n-rr 
of tho li ij-iU Acmtetny, and continiuvl till bi^ ib- ith t i t.itr .-i:; i ti't 
[ art in I'.f l:»b<>lir«. The chief lab- ^r nf li-.l.^in.; R-i iiiijir v. (i <j.t,>_'i 

of < rtbogmpliy, ponotuation, and acciintuatiuo for th« Sp;uit«h Uiu/uspe 
fell upon Y'riuie: be was ordered by the kiqg to aoiapUo a Spaoisb' 
Lalia Dictioaan, ia which boararar be proooedad ao ftirthar thaa the 
la(t«rA;MdbapBbUshadaIiaitlBgiaaiBiar iBOuliUaBaataa. Me 
had also a baad fat raridog aad lap 
Nicolas Antonio, and the ' B " ~ 
Caairi, snd was of material 
Tralados do Pnit d'E^paAa," 

Yrinrto com|'Of4Kl elegantly in verw, both in Spanish an<I Lntic. 
A collection of Sparii>h proverbn reorlorcd into Latin ver»ie. nf ef i- 
grama in Lstiii, of tranolittianii from Martial, and of occiuiioual vi^sM 
both in Lutiu and Spaui»h, wns published by subscription afttr hj» 
death. Juan Yriarto diMl r.t >!«.lrid on tha '23rd of Aiieust 1771, in 
thii lixtr-ninth year of his age, in addition to the works already 
mentioned, he left hi iiMBBirtlBt 'Iflalaiti da lia lalaa da OuMii^i' mt 
• PaUogtafia Oriatca.' Ha dM aoBlribatad lugaly to tba 'IHiiia di 
loa Literatoa da EapaSs.' 

Tbrse brothen of the naaia of Triarte, nepbewa Don Joan, hare 
distinguished themselves in the public service, and in the liters'.urc 
their country, but the materials for their biography arc vi.-ry ikmc't. 
Tbagr^pgaar to bara beaa all bora ia TaaariiEsi it la probable theiofoie 



a. a una gmamar ib maiinaa aarsa. ne 
X aad iapnatog tba 'Hitpaala Nora' ef 
BibMoleoa AiabCa-ffinaBa laeBiiataata' ef 
I aaMaaca to Atawi la Ua «Oolaaaaada 
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of Juan da Yriarie induced hia nephews to try their foKonca in the 
mother-country. 

BuiMABtJO if lUAUTK, the eldeat, appewra to htra batn bom about 
17M. a« roMto toaoMlMraf (faaCtaiMaorStat^aadoftlw 
(VmneH of th* TntiiM, and ma eraatad a Idiiftht of iS» ordor of 

('bartn llf. }!« wa» n member of the Royal Academy of St Fordl- 
liaud. an>i uouiin^ited i:n jiitrcm bv Ci.iirles IV. in March 1792. When 
tb« French took poiiewion of SfKuu in 1808, Bornanl) Yrinrlo w»i 
a|>]ioiDted a councillor of n'.ate by Joseph Itonnrarte. On the r<:tUTn 
of Keniinand VII , Yriarie lied to Frauce, arid <H'.ii at Bordeaux nn lln- 
ntli of July IsH. 

DoMIxoo YntAiiTR. tlio ^ecnod brother, wob hrrn in IT-l ;, an i 
rntortNl tim d jplomixtii- aervicc at an early ag , A;t;iv a i ro onf;...! 
reaideoco, fir<l at Vieoun, and tlicn at l*»ri», aa aecrctaiy to tho 
•mbuty ud titug6 d afTairaa, ha wiw aent aa miniater plenipotantiary 
to tbt Ung and rapablic of Poland. Ob tt« S8nd of July 1795 ho 
■igwd. alMif trith BaitMIaBf» tha pnaw oeaehided at Bala between 
fh* Uac af S|h&i wnd Hm nwob tapobUo. fiatonuoc thenoa to 
flaaiB IB M badlb. Iw diad at CKraaa «a «ha Sfad ojf Kovember 
«i iba ama yaar, joak aftw ha bad baaa appaiaiad amb a M a d ar to 

Fruoce. 

Ti/\(A9 YRiAUyr,, tlin youngest, but nioet dittinguiiihod of the 
) rotbcTii, w.M bnrii about 17i>0. Under the direction of hie undo 
Jimn Ik' iiiit'ln rnpid prdgresa in the ancient and modem Unhinges, 
fti»< uaa n|>[H>iuU-d chief arcbitiit in the ot)ieo of the principal secro- 
tary of *Uilf. Tliia appointment left him ample Icieuro for literary 
puranitji, nnd the approbation which hia firat eeaaya met with procured 
r«r bim tli« olitonhip af tka 'MadriA Jll«vwi|;' Xhiaiannal, wUdi 
«M prcTiniiMy littlaBNi* fhaaBtaoalailianof UM'Hagna GaaotW 
bccAuio in his hande a ttwfnl and amwiiiDg pmUkmlioa. 

In ITtii* A now tl])«tr« wa* opaoad la Hadrid ; and in the couraa of 
tbatand tba tbrxra micceeding yeart a nurobv-r of traa^lations from tho 
Fkandl dnina by Yrinrte were performed on ita boarda with cooeider- 
aUe ■nooei>a. In 1778 nn origimd e<im«'dy hy Vriarte. ' Kl ^horito 
mimado' (The Spoiled ChiMi, wa« favourably ri t i .eil by t.ioi Madrid 
pttbUo. In 177U a poam in fivo book*, cntitied * La Uusica,' appeared 
braitiMpaB«CTfbi«a: tttanpanlUawaflk aad bkfUUantbak Ua 
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ropulaUon 14 incBt hkely to rfest. ' La Huaicft' ban run through five 
editions, and biki< becu trannlated into moat European langus^L'>. In 
Kill be waa a competitor for tbe prise awarded to the best idyl by 
tba Spaniib Aaadaav* bat tba poaai af Jvaa MalaBdaa Valdaa waa 
pnfymO. TrfaftavrntedbiaapfaaDiBaaavaNarilieiamorbbrivara 
work in the ' Mercnr)-.' • Pabulaa Uttmrlaa ' vai pnblithad in 1781 
Of th('«i' Mihm liouterweck remarhatbat their ttyle ia pure, and their 
s-«r«irK'atiun cloi:nDt, and that they are chAracttriaod by a giaMfol 
iia.vi-tO that miiiDds the reader of Koutaine, but wttbont oouveybl( 
ii !V •u«|ji(;i >ri of imitation. In addition to the<e Work* Yrinrtn pub- 
1: jji-.i i i iitliit in veri?(.', noiiui'tn, critical minoflloniea, ;i Iniinlutioii ia 
vor.«e of tli« first four book* ot' the ' ManA,' and of IIo™i<!'» ' .\rt of 
Poetry.' He pttbllthed a culbctiou of his woiks iti 1TS2, au.l an 
eulaiiged aditioii in 1767> Hit toato for French literature, or aome 
other awi ^ aaaMtaaad a ii a f i ahiw aaC biaortbodosy; in 1766 he waa 
•ul>j«etad to an amnrinatloii by the InqalMtion, mud bia repUat ware 
•o littlo Kittifnct'iry that ho was laid under a qoaai arreai— eosBDad 
within the waU« of the city. Ultimately lie was allowed to do paoaoas 
pr.vitteW, and wan abiolvod. Ha did not lane aornva: bania ab> 
Uiked by afttaptr, aad diid of as inHanatatafrattaafc bi ITM at 
i7yi. 

A [ .liDti-r (if the namo of Yri.irtc, who wa» bom in Biscav in ". 
mid »liu (iic 1 at Seville in lUSu, was cou?idGr«d the best I&Qdacapo- 
p.'iiiit' r of l.ii ivgo. 

Faascisco Dixgo oe Ai.vsat Yiiiaiiti:, a natiro of Uueaca, publiahed 
in 161^ "Ttanaladon do Us Keliquiaa do San Orencio, Ubiipo de Aux ; ' 
and in ltl9, 'FlaBdaaion, Eccalenciaa, Qrandezai^ de laantiqaiaima 
Ciudad da Hwaaa.' Autonio meotiona thak ba ma maalar «f tba 
grammat " a« b onl at Hueaca, and died yonog, bnt witboot naBtbmbis 
the year of hii death. 

{Aotieia de la \'ida y LUtratura de Don Juan de Vrtarft, preftxed 
to the collection of hia works published at Madrid in 1774 ; ike Pte/actt 
to the Collected H'oti-j of Tomas de Yriarti*, published at Madrid in 
17b7; Antonifi, iSi'/lto'li'-f u ilf J/Upania Xora ; nio^rajifiie I'liirfrtflle, 
PiRnatcUi publislji 1 l iji^tic NaUAtive, sii i Joly a Nutico of the 
Life of Tomas de Vriarte^ ia tba B^ioitt d* iMUraturt, ueitber of 

nUAmbaifaaaan.) 



ZACH, FRANCIS XAVIBR, BARON TON, an MalnentaatioBoner, 
director oT tba Itaaal Obaactalaiy ai8aab«g^ ana bora at Peatli 
la HnDgary, on Cba UA of Jane 1754. Ha vaa a SMmber of a noble 
and di*tinguiabod family, and waa oucouroged from hia ohildhood in 
RQ nrdent pnnuit after knowledi;<>, which, aided by a strong oonstitu- 
ti a and great mcntul power, bo c<iLtiniie 1 to tho day of his drouth. 
Tl<o Ktrikiog phouumenon of tbo trfuj-.ii'. nf Vinu-i over tho diBO >'f tho 
Him in 17'l!'—r. tiirmurablo event, wi<ich ni«di> mora than urn im]iiHiint 
c invrrt to tlie lu icuo' ot antroiiomy— together with the si i ' -.riirn of 
aoomet io the itauif ye.u-, directed hi'i attention towards th:it ecieuco 
and tba braaobea of knowledge most conneeted with it Uaviog com- 
pleted bia ailacation, ba wai anxiona to Tiait tbe varioua atataof learn- 
ing and aaiaoaa ia athar oanattiai, and, altir tmsaUbi( wttb tbia view 
oo tba aoatinent af Ewbpe, ba atrini ia Bbghad, and tmi nealvad 
ia a flattering manner by George CBriea Wyadbaaa, tbiid Barl of 
KiKremont, and other diatioswataed penooik He ooatinned to naide 
lirrd for several yeara, and it was tbua tbat he became criticnily 
acquainted with the language, literature, and Rtate of bcience in this 
country. He also acquired for <'iir lominoiii njn! iustitutijcs an 
attiicbiiient wbioh coti*..iiiii'<i tlirun/lnini. bi. ii:"-. 

Aftfr his return tu <;-nuiiiiy, u j-ri Uirtnr-nt niii' l.■vIrlrn^ b^-.iv:' 
.b .iiralb-. Von /jieb |, ri-v,iili-it oti tbi- n-ii;iiiii_; nf n<' ( ujih;! ti' 

erect a siibetaotinl ub.-eriratory for him iu ITS'J at Swbcrg, wUeri' a 
series of obeervations, a Cotalogoe of 38 1 Stare, a Catalogue of 1630 
iSed i ae rt Stan, bia Solar Tablat,— and tboia on Nutation and Aberra- 
tioo, to arbiab wa abaU Ntonv-afiaoad aa iadiAitigabla obaMvar and 
able aoaaatoa^ and plaead bia naoM ia tta flrat inik orOenaaa aitsoao- 
mera. Ha baaaiaa secretary t<) an astoclatiou of them for the purpose 
of searchioff bra planet between Mara and Jupiter, which bis own 
hTpi.thctical computatiocB had mainly Icil Ihrm to form. AVlien 
tbo BOW planet ("ihm wu» lust Rii;ht of (niter its tir-t 'iiscovory, quite 
ill accordiuico with hi* views, though not by a Tueaib. r of the ag*©- 
ciatiou) ho was ao persuaded of its planetary rather titnu cuiuntary 
nature, that he persiiteil in »entchiH« for if, till his endtavour* w- rc 
crowned with auccean, un'l lie tbcrpliy 1 ml tbi- fo-iuflatibn for detecting 
the three other small pUiurts wliieli were addnl to tba system in the 
early pnrt of the ceatary. Tbia «na aanaaiallahail wbile ba waa alio 
completing a map of Tbnrlogia. froBk aa aanal munf, for the King 
of Praisio. These lab<iurn honrerer badaataHagatbar abaorbtd hia 
active mind. Struck with the advaatagaa of a eonMepoadeaoe which 
mif:;ht in rome degree unit* tbo oatroaomors and mathaaiaticiani of 
all coimtriea, be determinwl, in 1763, to edit an Ephemeria at Weimar, 
nhioh in a coupI<i of T«ar« ripoiicd into the well known periodical 
noik ciitilli il ' M^ uii'liche Correspondenx.' Tbi;* v.ilu.ibl - jcHimal 
contained rccoi-ils of tho ftogteas of attronoay, derived fiooi tbe 
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astiDatt* aad labortooa aomaaeadaoaa of tba etiilor witb tba i 
dpal aatrooomria of Boropa, wlueb ba caatiaaad to aariatai 
out hia long Ufa, sad oaatribolad aiaia tban tof atbar paUleatioa to 
tbo great impnilo f^rcn for BMny years to the cultivation of astrono- 
mical science in dennanj. 

In tho early part of the pre«erit century, I i»foie (i*frimomer« hsd 
devi»^!:i any geiiornl mt'tbod huviup for if-i object to facibtilP tho 
retluclioM of observation* of the htiwonly b .ilu!-', by c itubitiitig 
togeili.'r iu on.' Ii mogcueous system of calculation, iji far n wiia 
practicablu, tlie scp.irate processes for determiuii^g tlie vnriotiK inctjuali- 
ties wikieb affect their apparent poaitiooa, Vou /. ich took a tuteful 
and bonounblo part in tbe pradnotfaiB of tables •li-siijoad toabbreviato 
tba toilMBBO aalanlaliaaa attaadaat oo tbti opemt iuu of Mdaetiea. Ia 
1807 ha ptodnead tablaato Ibdiilato tba coroputatioBflif abermttea 
and nutation. Tbey were attached to a catalogue of 1830 KidiAod 
stars ; but their applicatioa wat coufinad to 491 of tho priooiiial sttri 
in th« cstalogua. This number however vras equal to that in the only 
two lets of tables for the purpose that were or had been produced by 
other astronomers, tho-e of the Frt ach in the ' ("onnniMatice ilea 
Trraps.' and those of (J.ii^iinli, • uV. i«hc<l at Moilsna «iiiiiilltttirou"iy 
with bis own. In 1*12 Von Zacb gave an inipo:taut extension to liis 
rr I0U9 labours by tho iiublicatiou of Himiiar tablea adapted tu n 
citologue of 1440 atara. liut bis tables were not distinguished fr^m 
those of bia pradooeHora aad oontemporariea by aupplyiag tbe omi»> 
aioo, eonunoa to than all, of tba aolar antatiea— a defect which It waa 
WMi a ad lor tiw lalfaiaBiant of a anbsaqnant pariod to romody. 

Ia tbo jaor 1819 ba removed to the aeutb of France, and nbia> 
qnantly aoaompaoied tba Doche>a of Saxe-Ootha into luly, wher«Iia 
mode numerous celestial obaervations, and settled for some years in a 
delightful villa in tbe eastern aitborh of (<cnoa. Here his first care 
was to raise u ' Lih<orvat<iry, n ul tu re connneiive publishing his 
' Corrospoiidenre,' wliieh ha t be<n itilfriuitteil. In order that it 
rai(,-lit bj still ni :re wiilfiy available than In'forr, lio now priutuil it in 
the French language, end gave coiitidtmble extension tu its obje^tai 
la its new form it embraced a.'^trotioiiiy, groK-Ky and geography, 
hydrography, and i>tati«tic«; and although conducted witb ttie lively 
diiaaiidm INadom chanetoriatla ol Vaa XtA, tba djaaawimw 6 
iadadaalwd to many pointaof tba aiaat abitiaaa aad twaaaMdaatil 
inquhry ; aadi tba editor being fully aware blaailf of tbe neecaiity of 
explicit datiUI oa aaob aabj<-uti<, it had tba oiarit of submitting tbo 
witolo typo of mathematical analj-Kis in every ease of ita application, 
instead of abruptly giTin>; mere conclusions— the fault of so many 
acieulilio journal*. Tho ai-troiiuin c il »m<1 i;ouKtical deaideruti of 
•eniuen and mrveyore were als > fso u tit i.- t-i ti ^if oxi efully provided. 

In 1814 Baron Von Zacb pubii>bc-U lua ' Atuooiiuu dee MontagnrV 

Sit 
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hi mUhb 1m wilinniiwl to Jrfiiimitw fhs •Obeto of •ttnetios m Hi* 
plnoib-liM mens of « MciM of MiraiiaaiORl ttad geodctical ope- 
nldtm, wUdi he bad carried on at MatmUU In t>i« preoeding jav. 

In 18M bs uuezpect^rlty removed from Genoa, ftud wtranooiy 
■aflcnd • g«oer«l loia by tlie oeB«itioii of his work. I'or many of the 
kt«r yean of liu lif« he suQered aevf r«ly from tfa* ittoiio, and «t Icugtb 
the eou»t«ut care of Dr. (,'ivi»!o of Pati* bf cam" lo »Wi!iit»'!f necee- 
iary t.luil he tnoli u|) liia nbo'la iti lli it city in onUir In reocivi- it. 
Exi>crii'iicing rdu-f liy lliO Oj -Jint on of lit .utrity, he cajoyed »"''^ 
intrrvnU of ooin[ianitivu t'iv:>u tii.it li>.< uveu entertained tboiigiita of 
re'Ti>ii,ing KnKla'id, wbcii h.' »iv> suilUtHily latauksd by cliokem ou iu 
firat modern viattation of Kurope. un \ died on the 2im1 of B » p ><mb« r 
1832, •fier an iUneM uf only twuuty boun. H« «wi » tmn of wum 
■ad Mdao* affMlioM, of tb* notfc IMj and $tmM» awnucrs^ 

Bid, tad ■omMiiDM hMlif is bii «OBHaMrai, bat of iiuMitigabla 
iiaki7. ThmlMvtbMBJ^Mnoaiflif tbapfwantMBtUCT wlioie 
loMhMbeennon MmiiUyfalkty 1h» trimiati Htraungf u wwry 
conntry in Kurope. 

liaron Vou /ueh wad a nioinbcr of tuottt of the Kcieutitic gacietie« in 
Eiin>|>e, a eoiuihell.ir of a(aii> ami chAiuherlain of tha oourt of Snxo- 
Gi tl>l^ niirri' h ' li 111 t III- ii.ilit iry rank of (<r>Iiiiit'l, ami wu n kni^bt 
of Ulu royal order of the llUi <^ Kni^le of Hnitiiiiii. fie ba>l been 
elected a fonign uicmbur of tiio ii iyiil .Society of Loudon on tbo I'Jtb 
of April lb04, at the aauie litu* wiiii UaiMo, Ulb<;r>, and i'iaiu liU 
obIt owtaibuttMi to to* 'PbUaMpUMl TCnmmMam' amirtid of 
' ' ObMrratloMi ia Tm LaHm,' MnmA «> TIbwiiw 



CtmUe, F.ILS, Tbeio are dated hfaom, April 4 and ll«y 4, 178S, bat 
mn DflA md beforu the oociety until Deoeniber 33 in the following 

yoar, tod weri> prititad in tbo Tolume for 17it5. Thia ii notrd bt^caa"* 
ecriJtin irrei^alnniii'a formerly ]>racti»«il, or vrror* coiiimitteil in the 
JOtditig, d»UriL', Slid imblipation of pipers by the lt<>y«! Society, have 
)od to ecrio ;.i ilil'nj.iiii. 8 in • iir<vu.hiij" tlie limlory ut ducoveriea — 
uf thf ilini'Hvi >y <if t;. i c.>iu|>oei(i.>D o( water (or eaampla. The dolay 
in ti. :.r<!r..'ut jD-tuMie IB protNtUf ntasUi miQ^ to the twdy 
cotniiiiHiii-jitiun o( L'ar.tilo. 

Von Z»cb'« namo niipenn in the flrat Hit of l!>« (Koyal) Antrono- 
mical Society, dated February l7, 16;!:^, as an luaooiata, or foreign 
BMnib^r. To thn 'MMMtn' tt tb«t aoda^ ha aaanaainlad tb» 
feUowing papers :—*KanMrka m Ckptaia Dtvld TlMaiaoiili Helbod 
and Tubles for working; a Ijiinar Obtrrvntioa tuarlo at .Sea.' vol. iv. ; 
'A N»w Method of lU'ducinc tbo apparent dbstanco of the Moon from 
a Star to tbo true ilistaneo,' to which ie nnnrxcd u Di'monntraiiou of 
tbo procci>e. by A. Lie MiniRaD, Sec. I{.A.S., vol. v. ; 'On th" tieotfia- 
).lii< ..1 I.ilitudii nud Lonfiitnd- of a pliico on Ihn Ti-rri-^triii! .Sf heroid, 
li.i I i i lclic diittinCcs of ivlii. h l;o;ii tiie inci iii.nu iinii jit rji. u uli .nr 
of a given point arc known,' vol. vi. : tiii; tii>i'.i..id wiiicn IL.. ati'i.or 
reproduceil, with Noulo rimpaliciiioij-, in thi.-i ] i: i r, h i l l.'.'t u .>ri^i- 
nally publi-Hbcil by biui in hie ' Corn-siioudenuo' in lb- yeai 1.^.5. 
Kot long afterward^ fomraliB for tbo solution of tb* aaioe problem, 
pmctically iilentlnl With hia own, were devitod by fJriani of Milan, 
wbo«e method WH iifterwarda employed by Oiptaia Kntw to bte 
determination at th« difference of longitudo betwaen ttw olwanalwiiaa 
of i'urii Jiod Gm-nTCicb, in |>r>ifori>n<v to nnr other, aaflw Boat com- 
tuodioua and oxpsditiouii. Un thiaiin-ouut, Von Zaeb,aatliapafticuiar 
forniul.i' he liiid conntructed h:i>l imi betn noticod, thus eoiBDMiniiOated 
tliein ti t I • «' L'lctv Khorl!) ijefirc lii^ doceaH.^ 

2ACHAKIAK. .H.-Sr KKIKDKli a WIIJIEI.M, a German poet, 
'.ht liorn UP the lat of Muy 17:if>, at 1 r.inktiiliii-.m^n in 'l'iiiiiii)gi i, 
wbnr. his lather was einplnji- l in the service of lim Tnuci; of ^cliwarz- 
bnrg. After the compleliini of hia i>repar;^t/)ry cilucation. he v,i nt, in 
1743, to tbe UuiverMty of Leip/ij;, proli;:s*ijdiy to study the law ; but 
Mdefotad UaHaU afaaott •xebiamly to b«l|i-»dettrtui, an inclination 
wnoh bad bom cberiabad hf his iUtber, who hud himaelf aome name 
aa a po«t in hi^ native place. Zacbariae'a firat attempt at imrttnl 
eompoxition cn-ated considerable a.'iuution at Loi|>zig, and acbaatad 
the alt.'nlion of Uottachc 1, then tbe critical oraob in mattonof taata 
in Northern (lormany, who iudiiciid the young puet, in 1744, to pab- 
li»h his comic fpie ' Dcr lien iimmi^f ( I be'Ura.vUr) in tlic ' Belurtigon- 
gen dea Wit/.ia und \ eistaaidf9,' a pcr.odii^il t>;ited by Uottscbed 
himBell'. This |>OQm wan ttio tirst of it« kind in Ijenn.iri lireiMlur.>, 
The .author ha i tik. n rope's ' K..; ,.. .,t tl,o Uck ' f r h-n liK il^l, :.ui 
bis imiUtion was iiot ;i wry sncct- .iul one. Zacl anae, lik.' .i.l yoiiti.; 
■Mawbo had power an 1 orii'inality, dohii omautipatod iiium If l.-.tn 
tha]»adaDlic tyranny of tiotticbed, and iu liU be joined ttio ^o<ilBty 
or yonng men than assembled at Laipiig, who pMiwad a b. ttor ta.ita 
in German liti<raiara bgr fuaistfaig npoB tba nimiMllj of studying tbo 
ancient Or. i k - and KorjiaoN, tba awiy Oannan jpoais^ tad anaaiaUy 
the literature of iOngliiiid. Tbo great atioMas wbieh tbe ♦ Rtaommiat' 
had nii t w:th iiiduciid Zachari»3 ►ueci-iiiivciy to publinh a soriea 
of comic cpii-5. amouu whxii wa may mention ' Hiaetoa,' ' Una 
hchnupftncli,' -MuriH-r in der Hollo,' thelaat two of which are the beat 
, among thorn. In 17^7 ho went t^> Gottingen, wl.ero he formed con- I 
neohoDS with niea of conjicuial ndndn. In the f< liowitii: year ha 
*PP *ytod teacher at tlio gyrana.'.iniu (Cttr.d.i.uin) of I!riin^(vvii-k, ami 
*■•*•''•■•»*' infiuc'ucu which be uxerci.'cd tliem on tlio devcioiunint 
»- Sii P"P'l* inJuced the Duko of ISnin-* ick. 

SiutlliiJffi'^* ^"^ profaaiar of poetry at the Carolinum. la 
aodttiaa tatbia oflka ba ««» Bw>iatad,lB ITfllj tn tliii mfsrlntawlaiMW j 



of tba prfaituig and pabUiUng aatabliabmenta ooanaatad with tba «rpbaa 
asjlum (Waiaeabaos) of Bmnswkk, and of tbe Bruoswiok ' latalli g s— 
blatt,' to wbloh be hinMalf eontlibBtad a aeriee of intenatfaw amd a**- 
fnl papers. In 1744 ba nsigaad tha superintendeooeaf tBoaa astab- 

menta, wbieb had proapered very much under hia manaj^xmcnt. an 1 
coutincd hunsolf to the duti -a of hi^ piofeuorabip. I r r.'i 17- ~ 
to 17T-! ho edited tho ' Ni-uo i'.ranruf hw< iger Zeituug" ^tha >ia« 
i!ru!i6wii.'k <Ji.^ cttui, tor wi^ich he hiniiL-if wnt^i nearly all tbaUtomjf 
artioiuH and reviewer liu died on tiio ;jUth of Januai'y 1777. 

Zwbariae was one of tbe beat poet* of hia tiiue, and in tha com» 
epic be haa scarcely been turjia.'outd by any more reoent U«nuMi p«dL 
, Ua is lesi sueoeaaful iu deieriptiva poetry. Ba idsa mata • laaihir 
i of songs ia a light and pkaMog atyla, aid ha Unaolf aak mmy «l tbsa 
to muaio. He made a German traaatstion of Milton's ' P«radia« Loai,' 
in bessmaUr Torae ('Iko, Altona, 1760; a aeootid ami improved aditiea 
I app»iml iu 1702), but tbe translation is weak, and not alwraya faitbfel 
to the original. Ilia ' Faboln und KrEiiblunseu in Uurtinrd WaUis' 
I Manlier' belong to Ix'st po.?tiL'al productinue Ili^ btyln is clear, 
plain, and correct. For tho purpos i of prjmoiiii;? tbo Htu ly i>( u.t 
eaily (jorraa:i prO'-tn, Zai h:iriao b.'^'ati to pui'lmli a i rilU-ction of th<> s: 
spei.iiai'iiii 111' tliu !>. -t (J.ji iuan | wIa from the tinir of Upit.^ (' Au«T.f- 
■euu titiicke dur beetcu iJeutiictieu iJichter tou Opitii bia aaf i:B<«n- 
i?artii.-o /. itcn,' '2 Tola, tivo, 17i'i<i-71). This un>l<^rt.'\kiug was ooutiooed 
after Zaebariae's death, by Ksobaaburg, who pnldiabed a tUird eolnme 
, <177a, «f^. Xha flfto ao- p la to aaMaaliaB af aaahHtosfa woito ap 
' praiad, in 9 mil. Svoi, at BnuMWiak, to 1T8S-SS. A ainand ad 
I ebaapar adltlaa, la wbich tba traaalatiaiw from foreign langtiagaa an 
I omitted, was pabiiabad in 177*2, in S vols, 8vo, and waa rejiriatad 
' in 1777, After his drstb, ICechenburg publiahud a supplaiiieBtaiy 
< ToIume, which also contains a Life of Zachariuo. 

ZACIlAUlAlv KARL SA!,riMl)N', a celcbrrited Oerman j-irist and 
poiitiiil uiutr, wag burn at Mt-i-si n, ou the 14th of He|it-iu;H. r \7C^, 
and raceive-d hia rarly ednc.itioii in liie gi i'nt ih'ii h ,i>l M-''ir»t«n- 
achule) of bin native )iliiie. In 17^" ha wi nt :■> tl^u iiu;i..i-ity f.f 
Lripu^', whrre at liritt ha devuti-d hiniailf alninst excuiHikriy to phiUv 
losiad nixi pi.ilo!<ophio«l iitiidic><, but afterward* he t >ok up the aiudy 
of jurupruilanctt. tie Uft Lelpxig in the *iiriua of 1708, sod, beii>g 
: nooamaadad by p«rsaaa«f diattoatiaiv ha obtMaad lha ■ i t oa i t ioa si 
I tator ta dia young eoaal Zar Uopm, whom ha aMempaalad to lha 
auivaraity of Wittanbarg^ whan ba eonthracd his ttudtev for two 
yeara hmg'r. When tba oonnt entered apoa bis milii«ry earssr, 
ZMbariao. in 170.i, carrisd into elFoet hii favoBtita plan of baootaing 
nn academical tiaclier. He had not been privaldaaant for mora tlian 
two years iwfore be was appointe l profo'^'or ezbraordtnarf , and in 
lH(i2 hp wai railed to the ordinary profe^ioraliip of juri^r ru itoe* in 
th» riiivi r- It of Wi!te;ilM'ric. Ho had diBtingui^hed himaeii a« an 
autlinr 1 1.^' bi-fi IU tliin t rm , ^m ! had acujulred considerable reputation 
aa a phiiouijilaral ami puiili>al writer. In \i>i)7 be received an iuvita- 
tiou to a profeasor<hi|> in tb» University of Heidelberg, wliioh ha 
Mcepted beoau«e in faia aitiiatiou at Wittenberg bis leisure tima was 
■ ahaait whal|y ac a afia d with tha bbmUgiI admialatnUikai of jaiMm, 
', wUohfonaedpai(tofhlialloa,aadthaahahadlltllatlaMl(ltlbrliltiii7 
punuits. At Ueidalbatg, ha laotarad on law ia all Ita dapartaaaat^ 
among which we may mention tha public law of Oarmany, aanoo law, 
feudal law, and oomparativo jurispriidonoe. H« always treated hii 
subject in a phil lopUical apirit. Itia nierita were rewarded by tha 
ti'.Ki of ijLliD mar Rath of the grand-duchy of ISadeii, nnii by oth«r dis- 
tinctions. I or a time he waa drawn away from hia fi-iisntific and 
literary puiatuta by b.nu- e.'.ctoil a ineiiilier of ttii> tir«t an ! afterwards 
of the a°cond chauib: r of tlii , r.i . . ii.icliy of li^nkn. In the capacity 
of deputy he baa be.-u cli.u'g<! I wiih i t in.; nn a<lv.jcate of moutrcby, 
or at ie.i»t with the dmire to throw inori- powi r into the hand'* of the 
govci'u::'.ent than it ought lo hare, but as tar a> hi* writinir* «how, 
I from nhicb alone we ar.! cnahl.Kl to Jadga a( him, he wm a liliend 
I royalitt, with a struug leauiug towiirb aritlaonUc principlca. I)ariDg 
his aeiive oarecr iu the university of Heiddbaqt; he reccivgd two vaiy 
boDonnbto iuvitatiooa, tba one to Giittingea and tiie othor to Leipato, 
both of which he declined, llo remained at Heidelberg uiitil bis deau 
on tlio S7th of Uarch 1843, having shortly bafora been ndaad to the 
rank of nobility under the ns!;i.' of lUro.i /Caohariao von Liugenth&i. 
y.,i :hariae wiu one of the Bbk'?t and im at |>l il .to|.hi<'.d writors ou lav 
and politico in tiurmany. ami f w contmoiital uiun have pois e saed a 
ihoru i'.iUiprcht'n!.ive i.nunlea|^t.' ul tho li]r.'al and politilial laatitatiMH 
of tbo vanom bUitea uf uiuiiaru Lurape tU-di ue did. 

The following liat contain!] hia principal wniks : — I, ' Ilandbucb du 
Kmsiiohaiaoheo Leborechte,' bvo, Luipai;;, 17ii'o ; a aooond edition was 
yabUshad by Ch. & Waim aad V. A. Langeon, Svo, Uir.zig, \tU. % 
•DlaKuihaikdaf8toiitoaaddarKfaaha,'8vo. Leipwg. 1797; aaortaf 
appendix to thia work is bis 'Kacbtrag iibcr die evangeliache Hnidac^ 
gomeiue,' 6vo, Laipdg, 17BS. 8, ' Handbuoh den Krausiuiaclieii CS«il> 
rechta,' of which tlia third edition apiiean d in i votau 6vo, at H^delbalg; 
l!>27, iS:c. i, 'Viersig I'.ucber vom Staat<t,' 5 vols. 8vo, Stuttgafd^ 
Ihi" Sj : ft new and mucl) enUr£i!d eilition of this work vwi began in 
1 ■ .HI 1 ciim|.lct.,: l in 1 :- If), iu 7 vul-, tjvo ; it is by far the beat woric 
nil < iiUti.-,i| p .l.i^Mjihy iu the U«rmau latiijii.age. 5, ' I.iiciua Cornelius 
Si.ii 1 iiii I iT.im r .ii'> l! 'iiii»chon Freiataitea,' in tw > part^, 8vo, Hcidil- 
bvrg, 1631, is a very admirabla traatiae, tba onljj^iult of whioh 
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SulU than they iletcrvou E« also contributed mirn; TftltmHs papcn ' 
toth«p«MiGd«klAlw«dMidoa^)ainlly«llh]liMant>ni<:r, cutiUed 

' KiMnIM SAtUtiUt tat BHIltltlWfalWmfllll «■< OMstzgobung dm 

AoalMtbi^' ud to th* • Hddallwtser JahtfaUcihtr.* 

SSACBAMAH. mm at Jaraboam IL, wm king of bnd: in 8 King* 
SlVif ba ia taid to haw mdorcded his fatlier, in the 16th year of th« 
rdgB of Us/iab, klaK of Judah, b.u. 793. Hi^totiana have gen r.illy 
luti!r|io«f it an Interrecnuni, Jlalea tind hU followerB cif twmty two 
ji'.im iJLi. 7:i:'. Ill 771), r.liiir and J»hn fur eleven and t '.1. ■ enrs. 
'I'lii-i In uut ttic.>rd<''l ill the Hnly Scrijiturii; but in Kiii^-r xt. it is 
tL.il iu tlio :i'^tli yeir nf (n.C. 771), /.iioliaiiali i-L:(;"' d 

'■ over Isnx'l in Siiiunrin fur eix nj>>tith»." But Jriobouui l»gttn to 
rripi in tUv l.'.li. of Aii-.iiziuli, who ntijncd twenty ulno ytM*, that i«, 
till the lith of Jeroboam ; if thors wan an iDtern-gnaii] on account of 
Uauk'a yoatit UU tha S7ib of Jatabtan iL «km n«a(dta« to 
S Kingizr. 1, Untuli b«gaa to nin, U nual MvalMa of lUitoan 

rpii and nat »f clmren at atatoa if Bkdr. Uczlab la T««or4ed 
hava iclgnad flftv-two yeari^ and in lifa SStli year Zacharinh 
"reigned sis months, which woold leave an interregnum of twonty- 
faur years. L'uidli however, like Zachariab, u stated to hava auo- 
cee<letl hi<t fnttii r. and no nieution ia naade of nny intcrrc^iilu beyond 
what i» ill ristil fri>ui tto atateinent aa to the ici^u of the euutuiu- 
porary k;iii;. 'I'hero i» UtU« iliiiibt Ijowovcr tii't tlie li ml wan in a 
rovuliiliciijiry .^tate. Ho*e*, wIjm llui.ri hel .iuiinj; th'' win'ltfof tbU 
prrioti f)', " fur the children of UiOtl »tiuil &hi<iv luuiy days Without 
a kinj;, i>ud without a |irin<.'c." Zactiafiah may have Levu young at 
hit fathar'a death, or hia outljurity way have bwu cuutv!<tcd ; but all 
llwi ta Mutate itaM !■ S King* av., la that, Uka hia father*, he alio 
dUth»wUeih*iMii«nl Id tho sight of tha Lord;" cooasqueDtly, bit 

E Tarn meat had no aflS»et in rMUainin^ the comutton of tba kin^itom. 
BLC.7fl Shallam aoiia|iirad agaitut biw, ana alair Uu. Neither 
truditioo nor biatorr baa haod«d ainthiag dava to «• aeowrotog bit 
acta. Ua waa the fourth and hat af Um naa of Jahn, lad Itm wa« 
fulfilled the prophecr of Elijiih. 
ZACH.MUAS. [ZKcuAia-Mi j 

ZACHAltl'AS, a native of Ure«<», aucceeded Gregory IIL in the 
•aa of Kouie, A.D. 711. Liiitprau.!, kini; of tbe Lon^i^'^trdN was then 
■t upeu ho«tili(y with tbt diuby of Kuiu<>, iu cousequenuo of tl^>i 
aappurl wbicli the KuniaU'< and IVpo (jrv^jory l.a<l given to Tra&mund, 
duk« of Spoivtaui, and Uottcacbalk, duke of ikuwentum, who had 
revolted lariaafe Uatomd* ZiclMiiai toaik • Uiflennt cooraa of i 

wUk tha paMeiu .Stephen, who woa ' 
aa af that city, to iudnaa them 

Craiip tha allianaa of tba rabalikitt dukva, and he aent aassengem 
ut|<rand to auo for peaw, which Li«l|irttud «ii)liii|;ly ftmnted. 
Tlie Kuuuuia then joined their niiliiiu with the triH>|i» of Liutpraud, 
who invaded the ductiy of SpoU'tum, and obliged Tnuutund to «ur- 
reniier to the kini;, wLo ordered i.im to take clerical order*, and 
appoiiitt.1 ruijd in hifl ( lai«. Z.ichiiria*, in bin letter* to King 
Liutfiritii , 1 iutii to loi-.uie M>vor.d tunna or villaj^eH l«luD^iii^ lo 
tlie ductiy ot luime, wliicb tbc king had »cix«d during tlie former bo tdi- 
ti««. anil aa Liutpraml Uvl.tytd the rettitution, Zaohariaa went to meat 
him at Terai, when the king received him with groat boooora, and not 
aoly Niland tlw towna ill oaaatiaa to Ibo dndiy of RonMk iHit cava to 
tba Boma ho m patriaonlnm or aatato ia tha SalwHiaii and atbar 
MlitH la fba diatricta of Ancona, Oduio, Knni8na» and oilier parta. 
VIlO paaaa between thv LougubHrd>i nud Kouie wa* ooBfirmad for j 
twenty year», and LiutprauUrtsioied all tbi? IC-o . an priaunera without 
uuom. 

In the following y<'«r, 742, Liutprand uttacke l tlio exarch of 
Kaveuua with a poAxrl. l iorco. Tiie vxiircb, uiiiblo to luu^u 1.' aJ 
against bira, ap|illi-il to t'.iti p";-*" Un \>i* iiiedi;>;ii>!i. /.hcImi i.vs j r 
n'tiltd to U.HkUi 11, fiiiM wi,«'ijv>? l;o «rvit'-' t . I.u.tpr.:! i, niiii'iuuuiii,.; 
to liim his imeutiuu to visit inm in his oau (.a^i'..u, I'uvui. liiis wau 
a iioveity iu tbe rrlutioni bitwaen the po(H'« and tbe kings of the > 
Lougubard*, and tha luinisteta of Liutpraud endeavoured to piavcnt 
itabatM aHiiad iMo affect. Zadaariaa howavar proaaedad to fttria, | 
whara ia vim taaalvad by Uutpnind with great rapaa^ and, aftar' 
■ome debata^ tha king yiddad to tha reqnaat of the pontiff, and re- 
Blored to tbe Orwik empire certain teirituriaa which ha had B«i^t.d 
iroiu tbo eiarcb. Ttii' p ■) i- Uuti n-turned to llumo, being bonouraUy 
lacorlcii, i.y order o.' L; utj ruii I, f.ir as the Po. In the following 
year L: ;!)^ i iiiui lin d, and »iis >u\.ceuded by bis r.epheiv Uildebraiiil. 
who, l.iiUi; dfj'Ofid ' r a low luonlln for hi« ill conduct, lUl bin, ; 
duke of I'nuli, waa irftluin-od kitii; in7i>l. Hati'lii* cmitirtiipd tli- 
trtaty of jeatie wiui tUu iji.t<:ijy id I.aiijo lind ^^iL:^ lii'- «*\»itii, i;t. m 
7tU, fur some c^usu which ia not etatud, be laid iit<ge to tbe (ily ul 
i'eiugia, and threatened tbe other poweajione of tbo bjiatem emperor 
in the I'tmtajwlia. Zacbarias, who waa auatuua fur the paaca af Italy, i 
\ to Un Ung'a camp, and auoiaadad aat only n wakhn him 1 
tnm Ul attaek, but, by hIa axhoitetiaM and maonalraneaa | 
about the vanity of earthly greatuese, he made aueb aa impression on 
tha mind of Ratchis, that the king soon after abdicated the crown, j 
and repaireit to Home with his wife and daughter, where, at thi^ir own 
rxjueet, thry received the mouaatio habit frutu thi- band« of Ihe g>u[>«. 
iCatchi* rrtire<l to Monte Catino, and bus wife and daughter fuuii i d ii 
nunnery iu t: " iici(,'iiL'Ourhood of that C"-ii'.tiit. About the muv r.n,.' | 
CirUnnaB, duke oif Anatiaaia, and aaoood aoa of Charhsa liartel, j 



renounced bis office in favour of !ii« brother Hepin, proceeded to Home, 
where he beianie a monk, and founded a convent on Mount Soracte. 

Pope Zacharias, being infonued that tbe Venetian traders uaod to 
rarehaia ChtMaa alsTM to Italf, and araa nt RoBMk wbooi «lw* aold 
totbattaraiMuto tta iMTtt^fMMattwttnllteandarhi ' 
alatticnl cenMii-ea, and ranaomed many of tboao who had 
and n-tored them to liberty. 

About 1.'\>, IVjiin, who f;orrm"'1 Frnnca^ with tho titlo of HaiM «f 
tiic l'iilaci>, in t)ii- unnio of Mint; C'liilderia IIL, aent alllbnmdota to 
HoniP to ri'i r.' crit to tbi.' pojie tbut CbilJeric vraa unfit to feign, and 
bad ripver lu cu kiirj cxce|it in p.mho ; that it waa detirablv for tho 
l-'raukisb nation to liave a ^ii:;: ni- ublo of inansftug the iifrnlni of tho 
state; and tliat the Icadici; men i,if Frauf.' wmieti to |iniclwlru him, 
Pepin, as their king, if the potw would rekmao tbetti from their oath of 
to Odlaiatio. ZaehariM is said to have au<wcred that it 



policy : h« naad bk ladttaaa* wlA tba 
daka af Aainak aad with tha Itodlaa SMa 
to glwiip tha allianaa of tba raballuMttd 



ivaa Oiaat that lia who had already the real power and tbe govriument 

of the state should b« kint.', iiinui whMh tba ftaiddab uadan aad 
prrUtce in a general aasenibly depo<ed Cbilderie, bad hil biad riMiwd^ 

nuil <>blif;od him to beconse a monk In the monastery «f Blthlao, 
kiKiwn iifti-rwarda aa tbe abbey of St. Uertin, in tiie dioataa of flt> 
Uuicr. Childeric'B son Thierry wm likewise shut up In tho monastery 
of rontoncllo in Korniaudy. Pcpln waa cunseci.ited king of tho 
Franks by Kojsiface, Archbishop of Mainz, in 751. Th - 'jut of 
Zauliari ia (f.ir tlie as*ent is cert-iln, though tho ]K\r:ii il,ir» of it are 
obseurt') to thi.i violent ihauge of dyiiimty i» the miiy ii'ie-tionabla act 
that wc know of this p 'po, wi.o in ..ti er lesp^ l U :vj.j.i-ftrs to have 
been a lover of paaca and Juatice. Pe; in biiu«> lt' felt uneaay in hia 
oameiaBaa till ba iMaltad alMulutiou from MepUen II., the auocesi^or 
of Zaabariai^ aad waa cMvaad again by him at Paris. I'op« Zaaiarito 
died ia 7(3. Ha ia aaid to hava been vary naaaMaatowarda tha aianv 
and tba peapla of Roma; ha repaired tha fiiiOlaa af tha Latoraa, and 
built aevand chtirobea. Ha tran>tateil hito Uraak the dialognta of 
Pope Gregory I., or tho Great, fur tbo banailt of his countryinuu. 
His O|ii»tobiry correnpon.itnce with IVitifuce, archbiahop of 31aiuz, b 
found iu llar ium 1 H olliiction of Council'.' 

>:l'l it'nik o raiiviiiio, I'lfi- i/ri P„nJr^,-i ; >Ii!rat<iri, .f i.'uift iFlt iltn.) 
11 :LLVKN, COHNKI.II S iu,d HI.IIM.^N, Li„;;.,r«. Their 
name is nometimiK written .Sastli len. Cornelius w.ui Imru at Itotter- 
dam In 1000: he enelUd iu j ii tur ■« of boor:^ and -oMi, rn. iu the 
style of Teuier* and Urunwcr. Ilia 8c«nea, uhicb were aUaya sketched 
mm nature ata full of truth and ebaraclar, but aa twintiiiKii they want 
that kfilllaaagr aad tiaaapaifeaqr of oolouring which diaUnguiah tba 
works of maay of hia eountiyuian. lie painted alto kadsaapea, aad 
niAiIn many apiritad atciiinga after hia owu deelguib Bama ofConia 
liusK foregrounda an partlonlarly clever, beiuj; granpa af varioaa 
uteuails or implamanta. eharaateriatio of tho occujiationaof tba abataa- 
t<.-r<i (if the picture. The ytar of jjia death is not known, aoouidiugto 
th<- Uulili wri'ein, but iu l'i.l>inntuii"i> Uictiouary 1G73 is f>iven. 

IKiiij.-iii Zai,'h"leM ri vmn an oxcelleul land c.ipo-i«ititer. He waa 
Ixirn ul !!iilliMr!„!ji iu 1' -'J, and w a tlie Jiuj ii id' J. Vuu Uoyeu; but 
be lived the greater putt ol iiis liiu M LtrecLl, wlier. he uieu iu I'iSS. 
ileruian'a laudacapas, which tonsiot generally < { Mt-ivn lu tlie vicinity 
of Utrecht and of tho Bhiuo, am dutUn^uialied by grvat transparency, 
and ia tba diataaoaa an aotonrad Uka than of Wouveruiao. UJa 
aarliaat plctona am aueh rimpla vtawa of aata» aa tin wieua aitaa 
iLfTorded, but in hU later worka he gmeraUy nalontad Wfoaa fiata- 
rrj^ijuc piiiut^, which he couipoved into one pictun; ba aBBatlmaa 
ititn ducod many amall figurim t ru Ins works. Ucrman maile many 
studies from nature in Ll.n k itialk, which are much valued by 
colli ctnrf! : bo cxecu'ci! islao a few *piritod etchings. ii'Argenville 
-aya ti.nt IIliiu.hj /.u li'lcveu visited Italy, and s(ient sumo veara 
til-, re, hut II- tilir.iki ii tn i'. < no moution of any such vin t, and aattU 
ffU'.ittr uaaoii fur r.up; '>iii^ tho atat-emenl to lie iuioirect ia tluit 
tliere ure no traces of Ilaly lu «nv of hbi atudiis or picturca. ' 

/JVUO»KlN, HULUAIL MKuL.VEVh'H. a liussiuu .ir.>i„at.i«t 
and notoliat, waa doaoandcd fium a Tartar family, and wua burn uu 
tba Idlltal Ji4r (a*) UM!,«ttbanUi^|aar Jiaag^, tothagovataouat 
ofl^antt. Hamnainad ia Uaaativa^Uagatiilthai^of fburtaaa, 
receiving but a aland rr education, and learning no language bat 
ICtts^dau, but waa aarly remarkable for hia literary taatue, reading all 
he could obtain, and compi aii g n t-ilu at tiie age of eleven. At 
fourteen he waa sent to I'l terabuig aa a clerk in a government 
office, and coiitintie i iu that kind of < tri] 1 >ymcnt till the outbreak of 
the war i f L-l J, when hv betaino au vtlicti iu the St. I'ctcraburg 
Op toliunie or .Mihtbi, took part in tlie c:iiii| iii^ii aj;aiu«t the Kn-nch, 
W1L1 uuuude<l at tho bnttlu id i'ul-t.'k, uiid :.it. t e cbiao uf the war, 
rwiu to bo adjutimt to Oeuural Lewis at lue -leye of Dnnzia;. this 
time he had acquired aoma knowledge of Kn m li nn i < iermiin, his 
long domumt Utarary taataa roviTed, and nut loug after he had taken 
laaaa of anHitaqr Jut lia acnt oaonyaMmsly • comedy, eallad * Aw> 
kaanik' ar, 'Tba Waft'toPfcaMt Sbalihov.ky [Sn ikqovskt], dfawa* 
tor at tho St. PeteiriMag theatre, who bad bimiwlf just latontad 
to ttio duties of manayainwil, ftom tba eoBUatid of a regiment of 
Coaacdca. The reply was so uneippctrdly favoumble, that Zagoakto 
ul uuce made hinirelf known, and Sbakhovi-ky wen prvicured for Mai 
n pi--it connected with tliy Ihratre, au 1 an'>ther »"« lUi honorary librarian 
at tbe Itiipcruil library. >>licto w: ari- told that for bia ii«rvit.e« iu 
asaiating to airanga the books aud to catahjgua tha Kuasiatt ones, ba 
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recciv. i| tliK Order of St. Anne of thn third clkfs. Tlii« WM the com- 
iiieuccmr Mt i f 1 1^ I Hirer aa > dramatUt, whkh b« purvued firnt at St. 
PetviaUurg aoU aller l&'ZO at Uaicow, to which city he w»« trantferred 
M lUrMtor «( th* Ifcutmi Em «mU kltogttlur wftaten arigiral 
oonndiwL MOM in wm tad mu» in' proM^ mtciiI «f wblah mat 
vilh ttAincaiahad raeeoM, and none failed eicept tlM last. The b«it 
■M 'Itr. BegatoDOT, or tho Ccximtry Orotlcman Id tii« Matropolii ; ' 
'BogatonoT the Second, or the Metropolitan in the Country;' 'A 
Bomaoca on the Ui>;hroMl,' and ' The Jourucy Abroad.' It it worthy 
(if r<'inark tbiit till beyond his thirtieth year Zagoekin hud not 
»i rittf n A V.i.B of vciBo. Lin r«r Uiing sinKuIarly ins«n>ibl« to cidenco 
ao<l (uetri.'. and that in Ib'.^!, oa eom« of his frieiida lAOgbing at him 
for pretending to i,-itu his opinion on l o'-trj- when he laboured un ii r 
thie de£c:e«i.'y, he naa piqued intoaajiug tltat he would ahow be could 
wti'o \> -.ti-a Kfter nil; and tsctting di;gi;edly to work, and making 
l<rot;reta nt tho rate of four lioca a day, ourrecting the metre on hi* 
tngeu, he jwdood mom Tetaet tbct nan aol oaig rbjt]im»»l)y 
bat iwnwtoMe Car tbeir grace and frMdoo. After tkb ho 
fyt^fuUtlj wrote in vene, but <let<>i<tel the oocupitioaj and when he 
iletormliMMl to write a romance in iuiitatiou of Waiter moH) eoe chief 
{Ddttoetnent waa to enjoy a doubla freedom from the trammdi of 
rhyme and the rules of the dr.uux The tile he produced, ' Yuiii Milo- 
alavvky ili liuskie v 1>J12 Go<lu' (<i«orge Milosl.iTsky, or the Kunti.'tiie 
lu 1C12), o vola, Mo-coiT, dL-liijeut.a ttie »tite of Ilusaia at the 

time that it nua nearly conquered by tho Pole*. The Hucceaa it met 
with was prcdigioua. " The appearance of thia romance," laya 
Za|o^ijpr| biograpber^JwU^, " ^|^* epoch both in tbe^raiy 

tauimone; Ihw indeed ware Hwn wlw Moot Adly ihm it. Hm 

public of both the capitals, and after them, or rather with them, the 
public of all tho proTincial towiii, fell into raptoret. Up to thia day 
(in 1h£2) ' George UtloalaTaky ' is tend by all Ruaata that can read, 
and not without ciuae; the Ru^-iaii miod and loul, and even the 
Ruraian way of spcakiiif^, were for the lirat ti:ue rt>pre«eiit«d in Hutaia 
in thin rottjiiQcc. ■ Au Kngliah tnuiaUtiou <-i' i: .i| t ivrtd in London 
in 1S34 under thn title of 'Tho YounR Mii^eovit-^, or thi' i'olrs in 
Bns-iit, r<iitcd by Cn; tnl:i 1 n iLi j.- C ii • r, ItN'.,' aud wa» Paid in tlio 
preface to bu 'edited' troui a u^uu-riii t tr,uislation of the book i 
made into Engliah "hy n Hoaaien lad} of hit^b rank and her two amiable 
daughter*," to whldi the cditora, f.>r it m^teAn there were more than 
one, took the lilicrty of adding "au underplot by wbldlthaatwilittral 
of th» I hi''f actora are further dereloped. Altltott^ of oaona tiiaaa | 
alterutiuD* detract from the ralue of the book aa « picture of RuMian 
life and cbaracter, atamped by native approbation aa correct, they aie 
not lo ext. nsi»e aa to aimil it Speidting of it from a full pernsrd of 
the original, wo should aa> tliat ' < ;^'or,:o .Milua^avsWy ' wa.i an amuiiiig 
third-r.iti! tab', mtlifr nrm|nal in its j-rogrcM. and fading oil" nadly 
towards lud. Zn . -i.iiiwfla Imijfd aa the Uusaiao Walt^T Si-<itt 
For his next tola " llon- i. lov,' u s:ory of Uuaaia in 1812, in which ho 
iutmdMad MMa of bin cnwi itdrca'.urea, there woa an unheard uf com- , 
yalitlM hi tht Rniaiau puMiahiug world, IbUOoopiet were printed, and i 
HI aaanMMaprioe given for the copyright, hot it WMlhr Amu altiin- 
faf Hm i u aam a of ita pradeeeator. Zagotiin went on writiag aof eta I 
■lianmianei!a,and in (general founding a p!ay on each atUr it appealed; I 
but the merit and )0] .tiIartty of bis works wrnt on diniiniahiug. and { 
nonii of hia 8ub«C |U. nt | ii'durttous waa considered to riral ' Yurii 
Mi.oslavky,' or ev n ' Itordavli v.' He continued to rc»i<io at Mnecow, 
wbi-ro he cniiij-. d tint mlditKiiml a]i]'ointiiictit of dirrotor of tho 
Armoury of t 'nj Jvn • . jin, « i-« ,i wfil linoivn auil po[iular member ' 
of the beat focioty, »lui li uit^ n.-vci fnil n? t-no '-1 iimnur :ind dii-iio-ii 
tion to mcrrimcQt ijiialitii-d bitu liotli i id; . <'ii ,in ' ti i i ji uy, A : Ml 
hia only work hcaide* hiiiplaya and noreis waa a collection of i-s uvs 
Mtilliad 'Mttritnt i UmMM' <MoiaMra^ tha Moacowcrt), which 
.m lo thm «r §am Tolvmei. After a tadiona ilbiaaa, originating in 
•nut, wlileh ho combated by homoeojiathy, ha anddanb ecpirad at 
Moscow on the 23rd of June (u.a.) li^52. Soon after li« death K Ufa 
of him by Akrakov appeared in the 'Moskvitianin,' from which the 
foregoing f'articuhira hare chiefly been Uiken. Ilia beat work* baTe 
an iuttreit botli lo the nn'ivc and foreiguer from tho purely Ilu»«ian 
tiu id tliur . ,n -iiagB and fj.irit, as indeed in every country the mo>,t 
popular national roinaucs) is a valuable clue to tho knowlsvit'o of 
national character. 

ZAHHTMANN. VICE-ADMlhAL CHRISTIAN CUHIi>TOl*HER, 
Bydegnphac to tha Uaaiah Admifalty, < m^ml the naval service of his 
WBDtry aa a cadaA hi the year 1805, and afterwards served aa a 
Uratanaat in many ardnoua and pariiona uadertakfaiRe during the mr 
whieb terminated In U\S ; aoqnlrfaig the ahanwur «l being one of tha 
mo«l aWe and occompliahe*] offloera of the 1>aBl«h navy. At the 
Kdji'Ki: ! (>»c« iic betook himself entirely to geodetical and hydro- 
grapliicai labours; among which ho asaisted the Ule Profeeaor .Schu- 
macher in the mcasorement of the Danish arc of the moridiau. After 
a cruue to the West Indies, diirin^- which he made a chart of a 
pcnlon of their aeaa, and set up iiu uh i > ,',,ry on the island of St 
Thomas, he waa apjiointoil succi-str to A.imirnl I.i.venjom m director 
of the Hydrographio t)ftioe at Copculiagen. In thia capacity, uolwith- 
rtouding maeh prtjudioe raapcctiug the pubUeation of documenta, ho 
""W*"* "SS^^** Wa dapartaoaBt in aa ntOMt Ctna bate* the 
wwd, «iU wttb (h* uybast di^iaa of taUi aad tantoan. The 



works, 10 importint to the navigators of all nationi, on which hia 
fame rests, are the eharts of the coaata of Denmark, with aeettnta 
aonndinga betweea the Dumeroua iaianda, accompanied by detenaiiMk- 
oC thaauitalt aad trigOMmetiiool aonreya of the ooaat. Bia 
of tho Vortb Bm (IM) waa indeed the gnataat boon to aU 
and to those of Britain in particular ; whilst the ' Danaka 
Lode ' (Dattiah Pilot), which is a complete desoripticm of all the st as 
snrroundiag Denmark, ha^s beeu found so useful that it boa bees 
translated, under the direction of Admiral Sir Franoia Ueaufort, F.It&, 
late Uydrographer to the British Admiralty, into both the English and 
French lani^ua^cs. Ho wot also master-general of the naval or>loai>ea 
of Denmark, inspcolor of the chronometer bureau of Copenhagen, 
laid ft cbivriiL '.Tlain of liLs sovrriiigu. in well ;m ;i kuight grand croas ot 
the order uf Daunebrog and Dannebrugaman, and a koigbt of four 

^'^SS'^^i^mati ^SM^mdSf^a'vi»mkct April lUi, fat 
the aixtieth year of hia age. Tho estimation in which be was be^d bif 
hia oonntrymen waa evinced by the attendance at bis funenl of Iba 
princes of tho royal Ctmily, the ministers of state, tho corpe diploma 
tique, and many offioen of the naval, military, and civil aervioea. 

Jle was .in houorary member of tho Royal Go'<i;rapbic:t] S'jctcty of 
I.^iid i: . r.nd commuu;cat«d to that society, in -.liortly aftrr it< 

found.ition, an .iccotint of Danish discoveries on thu 1^ t Cout of 
Greenlaud in the prLLt Jiu.: y. nr a translation of bis ofiiciiil rrj-ort tu 
which, sent to tho (Joograpbical Society of Pario, appears ui ttie Gr-'t 
volume of the Journal of the former society. In tho samo work, vol. 
v., ia an elaborate paper by him entitled ' Usmarks on the Voyaxes to 
tboHocthani HawapborikaMnhadtothoZaiiiof Vaniaai' fa which, 
eommimioatad tothaaociatjfailSSSibaarrivaaattbaeaiMluaiaattiHt 
these voyag«>B, at least in the main points, are mere fabricationa. 

ZALEUCUS (Z(lA<v«rai), tbo oelebrated lei^itlator of tho Epiaephy- 
rian Locrians in iSouthcm Italy, la Faid to havL< l>een the first OrmC 
thatdrew up a codoof writtJ-n laws. (.Marcian llrracleot , 313 ; Ciemeas 
Alc'iandr.. ' Stromst^,' L p. 30 P ; StniHn, vi p, 'J5!.*.> It hum been fcup- 
po«-'i ;bit Ibe statement of tl.-j Lucn.sija li ivini,- m 1 the tir^t written 
laws among the Greika uiu^t be litiiitc-ti i-j the Gr- t:ki*. of Italy, ns'?* 
it ia stated thut i livcj uiany of hia lawa ho tli'.' Ci rt.,' 

LAoedicmoniuuB, and tbe Areopagus of Athens; but as it cauuoc bs 
proved that the Cretans and Trai ulmilQidan^ had any writton Iwwa at 
that time, we must aoqnieaoa is tlia ooeaBaii tnditiaiia that Zalawoi 
waa tho fleet of all the Oiaeka who eompoeed a oodo of wiittas lom 
Bo Urad in all probability about B.C. OSO, but hia liistoi^, like that af 
all the early tci^ULitors, is mixed with fable. According tofloMa^ 
who desTrilH* biin aa a nativij of Tburii, Zaleuoua was ori^aoUf a 
slave and a shi'plu rd; nhireas Diodorua (lii. 20) calls him a man 
of good family. He ia fuctb«r said to have bei-:> called ii[>oa by 
Mitierya in a dream to legidiite fur the Locriaua; and when toe 
l/(.ciiiin« applied to the oracle about tlie means of gettin,; rid f thej 
politicd dulurbances, they received a command to legiaiiite fur tbeoi- 
selvea. When Xoleuous announced to them his dream, he vras eiuao- 
cipated, and drew up a code of lawa for them. (Suidoe; Scfaobost ad 
nodiib • Olynpi,/ z. 17; Valar. Maxim., i. 2 ; Kit. 4 { Aiittotl<k apod 
Clem. Alaiandr. 'StrooL,' i p. SSZ.) A great portioo of his lawa waa 
derived f^om the custom* of other Qreek states, but he waa the bat 
who fixed panishmenta for tbe orimesaaumerate<l in his code; witerea* 
before hia time tho punishment bad always been left to the diaerMleo 
of tbe judges. Uii lawa, of which several speoim<-ns ore etill extant, 
were according to tbe unanimou.s opinion of the ancient* very srverf, 
but the Locrians obaerved thcni fur a lonf; period, duriiiji; winob thty 
are called the " moat obaery^mt of law and order " (•wsyurrBTw) of ail 
thoQreaks. (Zenobius, iv. In, DioKCuiauiL^ iT>M{ ApeOtoiiaih'nO' 
verb.,' X. SO ; Marcion HeraoleoL, 34^, &c.) 

This code of Zalencua ombraead the religions aad atonl Oi wdl ai 
the civil and political dotiao of the people, and aatotod ao moA lata 
thedetaila of private Ufb that it nfdailad oven tbo dnaa bf widcb 
fi«e woman should bo diatingolahad non olhav fbrnala^ iltboqgh 
Zitlcucna, aa haa been shown incontroTurtibly by Bantley, most have 
lived before the time of Pythagoras; both Suidaaand DIodoraaeaB 
bim a discipla of that philo«opber, an anachronism w hich aro«« cat cf 
the desire of tbe ancicuts to tr?ce all practical wiailotn to i'ythagcnii. 
ri" in the cai>o of tbe Roman king Numa rompilina, who is lik?«ii< 
c.illcd a di-ciplo of Pytbagora*. The co"i!uo:i ^lory about the Ji«»Ui 
of Zalrucua is as follow« : — One of bia lawa forbado the citizens of 
Locri to enter tho senate-house in arms; but on one oecaaion, «h-.!e 
they were at war, Zoleucua. foigettiog his own law, euterod the scaate- 



rere at war, Zoleucua. foigettiog his 01 
aaawaa ii ati aatdwhaBooooc tboyf 
tthotfeowasvlalaling hia own bw,! 



to hhn that ha w«a violating his own lawi ZaJeoeoa threw Umiair oe 

his sword, and thus punished himself. (Bustatltias ad Horn. 'Iliad.' 
i. p. C'J.) but tho same story is related by others of CharoDdas, with 
whom 2^deucug is frequently confounded by the andeiits themaeltes 
(Valer. Max., vi. 0, ICxt. 4; Diodor, ziL 20); and Suidas states tiM 
ZiUeucua fell Gghtini; for hia country. The eontradii tiona and fab>e> 
which occur in tho bisCory of Ziiietictui led soua' rii-i tical wnt*n 
among tbe ancients, such as Tinin^u-i to deny that a ii-^^ttiKtor 7,.\lc-acut 
ever existed. (Cicero, ' Do L-'Rib.,' 11. il : • Ad Atticuui.' vi. l.> 

tFahridua, Bibl\oth€ea Onu:., ii. p. 1, iic; iientley, I/mertatiim 
wpwi rta Jj p i i lto tfFMmit, f. Ml, in. ; Hnne, <;i^iwrM/a itendeaiie^ 
voLiL,iriUM4lwfta|BMnli«f OaUwaof ^sleueua are oaUaoted.) 
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fouo ler of the gnat / ri i w il y hiMy ,'tto tu a ii* wtt wUwi wr fomMd 
wH bacB 1b 1701. aaa mi «b» MB or • 



at private «xp«OMi, waa Mn IB 1701. aaa ma wa MB or a PolUb 
liobl«aua, wbo waa VVaywoda «S Bawii. Tbe fnmilT ;^ve oeTer-il 
digaitariat to tbe eborch; JoMpVs uaeie, A:i>ir.^cj Cbn-ro'toui, 
antbor of a series of letter* often quoted by Vo'iith hiatoriana, tbe 
*B|lbtol(e ZaluscianiB,' publithod ia four folio vtiluima, wn« biabop 
«f Waruiia; bi» tl U-r brotbor, Andrz>J Stsiiislaw, wh» bishop of 
CtaMW i ha himiiolf became biibop of Kiev. Tho chirt busiin'si of 
bb life u at the coUrct'on of hook*. Evvn wlien a joung mm it was 
ata^ witli niriTi-<?, thut be ttlDtiMl Ijin t»l le to cnricli hi? lihrni-y, and 
after a frigai iliuner auf.pcd on "a uior<«il of bread and cUeefet" 
Tb<' I oriuon of hia uncle, who was chaocellor to Kini; AonitBtlL 
of SiMS-unj tad Polaud, iutroduced tbe oepbaw to early mfowr at 
aaartbbwkiikn»flo (h«4aath«l Aivata^^ osBteat foe tlia aeeeasbn 
•NiB batmaa Ma iob Awiwtiia UL and SteniBkni LMa«i7u»ki, 
SdmUaipouMd tbe caiuia of Stanislaus, wbo s«Dt him to Roma •• bis 
aiBbanador to the pop«. Frnm Home he repaired, after thraa ;ear% 
to tbo coart of tbe ez[i«lled Stanidaua in Lorraine ; hut, aft«r a tiuie, 
made bis pface with tho poeseteor of tbo tliroiif, and rutiinied to 
rolnuil. Hiin', in l onjtmotion with his brother th<' Ili-hop of Cracow, 
ho cxeri. i li.i 1 f.U 10 furm a hbrury, sucb iw Pul-iud had never seen, 
ais'i f ^lv MIC If, liil. H« spared no ezpenae. and, accordioj? to Le- 
low 1, ■in- l i tjjri iu uf i' li.^h hbrurics, iio bardly sbruok Jroiu any 
mcatu to nccotni.hjli his purpose, and Goally, almost all tbat wa* valu- 
able in tbe hi-aitcred monwtui ud othar UbMritB of fialaad, biaaaia 
ooooautrated in tbe gnat aailaaliMi bT ZahukL VOt tiw» mra gas^ 
moa; Um tm teotkam afanad their libtai^ to tbe pablie in 174^, ia 
a aaiMMto buBdiag, fitted up ai their expanae at Warsaw. The liiabop 
of Cinrow died io 175S : tb« aarriviog brother continaed to derote hi* 
fortune and liis care* to the augmentation of the library, in which 
he spent moet of his time as a ri'aJer. In 1T>>7 he was deprircd of 
ercn this plrsjiure. '1 nkiuj; part in a demointr.iti'ni uiade by some 
of the I'olifh t i»lio[is iit the Ujet aKainst the Difnidfiit*, whom they 
drnounced in a bj inl an iin)iol:tic aj it was uucharitable, ZaluBki wa^ 
seized by oriiT of :lio Kusii.ui i\iuba«8ador llepnin, and sent to 
K.ilu.a V. Ljer-: hci remained on l ompuUion for soma ycari. Ha w«« 
allowed as au iodulgrnco by tbe Kuasiaa government to parcbaae 3O0O 
wdaaaaa fian UoUaad to cbbnIb Ua Is hia fcoUtu'l e : bat Ui Uwoghts 
atilldwalt «b Ua am Wbngf, ad ha aoiployed part of hbtiine in 
drawing up a UbUognipUml work from memory on tb« author* whom 
it eoBtainad «h» treated af Polish matter*. When, at IeiM;th, in 1 773^ 
be woa allowed to rstnm to Wuraaw, be deelarud tbat he wa* nearly 
killtd by grief by th« atato in which he found liU clieriihed coUectioo. 
Tbe librarian, Janocki, awy pmi-,.rntbililiogr«;.her, had hocoiix; rn irly 
blind ; a Bub librarian, who hud h- m iiji|.oiut*cl to s-.-i-t lii .:, ii.- l 
plundered the institution by stlUns the bwln, and everythiug was lu a 
•tale of decay. Early tbe next year, on tho Otii of January IT'), 
Zaluski died. The fate of his librarv was as rcnn td as posnhto from I 
hiit deaire.". He bad provided by hi* wUl in 1701 tha* th* JamMa | 
iboald have tha maju^emrot of it after bis decease, but fhe Jcaalta i 
mn aB^inaaad batgaa hi* death, and it fall tudar tha jurUdiction ' 
of a nair oomntttaa «f cdneation. U j his aspMaa* in acquiring it be [ 
bad burdened hi* eaUtes with a debt of 400.000 fiorin* ; tbe heirs of 
bi) propci ty applied to tbe state for an rquitable cumpensation, and 
their claim was aduiitied to b* rcasonabli>, but, in lUe then stat« of I 
Poland it is not auri rising ihat no coinfitn'R' jm ivm ever paid, I 
Some of the m<ma>tic lu>r.irje» from which ho had acquired valn.ible ' 
buuk» tomiil.ilnu(l that thi--y had not riueivt-d a projier ml urn n id 
weru only nuicttil by iuj; preseiitsd with ►o-Le of tho duph. 't's. ' 
Mo fundi h\-iD^ nlliittv^l to the library it received no aagmenta'.iuns 
after Zaluski's death. In tbe year following tbat event, tha onlortunate 
Janooki hasaaaa Msalalakr Mfai^aBd for aoma mm tkat feUvwad 
whilo ha ma at tha lnBd af tfa* Ubmiy, plunder wai earriaa bb 
•BB hufa scale. A ball whfch Zaivaki lud procured fram the pope 
to aioommunicato any oaa wlM aaaowd a book, sppMired to be worao 
than uaelesa. Finally camo tbe great nitafortuus of all. At the par- 
Uttea of Poland m 179d, Ku«sia reizeil on the Zaluaki library as the 
property of the state, and it vrm conveyi>d in a mass to St Petersburg. 
Much of it, it ia eiid, was loi-l on '.he w.iy, but when what arrived 
was counted it waa found to amount to the eu'irinous rasas of 262 *340 
volumea, and about 25,000 ctigrRvir,p«. It ii curi(iu.«i to remark that 
among all these books only 'I^ vvcre in tin- Uuasian languai^e, and that 
in tbe i^reat library of I'ol.ind tho num)'i-r in Polish (4051) wai less 
than tbe number in Kugbab (iMi). The great nuaa wa* is 
n«Beh,aB4 Ctannaa, aut nafa than 80^000 or tb* vofauiaa 
thMk». At fhatfanaaradBskili death in 1774, tidiUbnuT, 
Iff B nmto iBdividnnl, was of much more than twice tbe extent of 
fBoabnvy af the British Museum— tho national coll««tion of Knglaod. 
When, however, in 1814 the Emtvcror Aleiandcr wrat over the Mu««um 
Library, and remarked, as ho then welt niigh', on its scautinflsa, tho 
librarian Plauta is 5aid to have replied that if riiin'.l it had at all events 
been honestly acquired, and tho emperor was pilent. For many year* 
after itj tr,msf<;r tho /^iluski library, or as it is now tullid 'The 
Irapi'rial Library a*. St. IV'ersbunfi' continued to rwmaiii ;i ruiLinrnted, 
and the first atccensioos of importance it received were from tbe cou- 
fiscatod Polish librarite of I'rioce Czartoijiki at Pulawy, and tbe 
'Friend* of Science ' at Warsaw. Of lato it has loooivad tei^ e addi- 
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tions by wae h a i fc aad now takes a high poaitioa ia Sonpih but it is 
a ecUeetton ob wbiah howofsr qdeadid n maj beoone^ bo Rnasiaii 
eon efer look with a feeling of Ugitinato pride. 

,\a an author, th<> name of Zaluaki doe* not stand high, and indeed; 
nhen it ia cotl^idlfreli tbat be wa* a man of very extensive raiding, and 
iu early life had travelled in Italy, France, and ICn^Iand, tbe rhnractev 
of bis writing* excites our » ir; liae. One which has been already 
referred to as compoietl a*. Kal ;„'a, the ' Uiblioteka Hiftfirykow l'oU» 
kieh,' or Library of I'oli.'li lli.it.. iLiuk. vraa first puLli.she l under tlM 
editonhip of Muczkowaiii at CracoMr iu Thu bibliuj^rapbiasl 

work, stran^-e to say, is composed in a species of blank verse. ObB 
obeptet is on English writers in Poland, and commencea thus 

•* .\nanini jicd tytu'.cra ' Nrw .Strount ' rclftcja 
C) ruUc«, Lititir, w^^Lll i tu cj hie dlUla 
Ocl amlerci Kroln J.iiiji," i'vc. 

Vndcr the title of the * New Aeeouat ' 
An snthor, name unkimwii, pabUshCd a took 

On rdand and ob LithnanU too, 4t«. 

The contents of the whole vol tme nr« of a similar ca°t Anothtir 
book by Znlu«kt ii n liort of autobiography io vene of the drycuit 
de«i:r;i>tioLJ. lie vcutiirtd to tr.inalato soiue plays from UetiuUxio 
nnil \'i>ltaire ; but thc-i- elinrta sre spoVeti of u» of a jiicce wilii tin- 
' I '.LU iiiits.i>>a.' Sulii* I .Tiiii ir.<:tA ai;.un.'>t llm I - iilc- :);■■', a eli' irt J:i-' nrv 
of tlie nublo bouse of Jablouuwaki, are the moet conspicuous 
of jiiigf pntaUoitioBa, 

ZAMOTSKTwEAMOaa tka MkbliBiMOor this i 
a distin^lshcd plscO te tto BBBalB Of thls BatiMk It Is B I 
the family of SaryoH^ BBd Ihb gifOB three aadnently dillfaqiBiifaed 
men to I'uland. 

JouN'S.iuius-Zamotski, grand-chimcoUor of Poland, was bom at 
Skokoiv, of which bis father was ca;<tt>llau, in the palatinate of Culm, 
on tlic 1st of April 1:"4 1. John wub .sent to Paris to pro«ecute his 
sliKiii^'. at th? apa ot twelve years, and on bin first arrival was rcct'ivcl 
into tbe s-rviLf f t.i!.j 1 1 aup bin, afterward* Francis II. Kii..;iii,: )i[),v- 
erer that the- dutie.i of this appointment interfersd with hia »tudii", 
Zamoyaki quitted the court, and went, to use hi* own ezpresaioo, to 
bide biuuelf in tbe ' pay* Latin.' His fiivourito purauita in the uni- 
versity of ftda mero BMlbanatica, philosophy, aad jiiriipcBdenc«. At 
th:^ request of his Csther bs subsequently repaired to tho UBiversity of 
Htrik^i-uur^ to perfect himself in the study of Qreek, and to Padua to 
Coiiiplelt! hit legal studies. 

At Padua tho *(udy <>f the canon law led him to pay considerable 
attention to the writings of the Father*, and this pursuit is believed 
to have confirmed bis derut.cm to tbo Houiish Church, to which hia 

f ahi r'a ^dUgianoe bad i :i ihikcn. While at i'adua ho published 

sevi-ral w.>rl;», which wcir luvn imi ly rKceii'cd at tbe time, mid have 
main; 'ii'' . t:. fir rp-''.i1.it,(j:i. In l."i;.i i...; pii l-.-lie<i the luneial urn- 
Uan »hi<;h be ddivtueU ua tho cujubraled I'u.oppio, In loiii he pub- 
I asssj oa the eoostitntioB of the Bonan Senato, ' Do .Senatu 
LibfCILt'ao loamad aad cdtieal, that De Thou attributrd it 
to Zamoyski'b teuhar StgooiaB, aad Onwvios has iossriod it io hia 
' Thesauras Aatiqailatom RomsBsnna.' Hai^ag beea eloetod nelor 
of the university in lf<64, Zamoyski cautrd a collection of its privilev;>s 
to be made, and published a digeit of tliera under the title 'l>e Cou- 
stitutionibus et Imiuunitatibun idii^a.? Uuiveraitatii Paduaa.' In the 
same year be published a tre<ti-.e <jii tbe duties o( the WigiBlaiial 
oUioa, entitled ' Do IVrfecto £i«uatore syntagma.' 

The reputation which he cviied back with him into hia nativo 
country obt<iiue<l for him "peedy prefertnent. btf;i*mnud AuKtintus, 
then kiut,', after admitting the young S(.holnr to s'-reral f iiv.t'.ti iutrr- 
views, plsoed him under the direction of tbe cbacoellor, in order that 



■4^t bo iaatnicted in the praetisal detaUa of pnbito bauDeea. 
■at 1MB la ma employed to arrange the dosamantt ia tbe pnUie 
arehiTC^«Uak bad iUlaB into gr«st confution afUr the dnartiira of 
CroBMh TUt labotious task rngroascd his whole time for aearfo 

throe years; but tbe notes wbic'i he mnde, while daeiplieriiic aad 
arrangmg the ancient manuscripts with a view to the eominlation of a 

oatalo^QO, were »lt<>r«nrds of iac»titnablo service to him io his publio 
career. In Hu'i Zainojski married a daughter of the f<iive:iul hea 1 
of the 0»»idin»ki family; but his wife did not long siirviva ihoir 
union, and h;.-^ Lc.'.rr lied about the same time. The kinpr, who I. ail 
not long bcfuro b' ^to^vrd one of the crown domaiaa upon lue b«reay»d 
husband as a ir.ark cf his satisfaction, expressed muoh sympathy with 
liim, promised to be to him in lieu of a parent, and appointed bim 
ataioat of Bialak, oa ^pfsiatmcnt which had been lield by his father. 
Bat SigismnBd did aot lira long to fulfil hU promise, aad wiihUi 
death t7th July 1572) commences the politiod life of Zaacqfald— B 
long aad chequered career of more than thirty years. 

'The Qeneral Diet for tbe election of a kiui; was not snmmoaed to 
meet at ^Varsaw till tho commencement of li7.1. In the mean time 
tha equestrian order bad organised itself with a view to countcrbalante 
the influ> : tlj.j teuste by itn union. Zamoyski ws-s bj- c ^iiiiiuu 
consent regarded as hader o!' thia oonfi-deratioii. He ri;:fi'd the rhrjioo 
of the Diet to fsU U|>i>n H< ni i i>f .\rij,i i, lunl his r> .i.<v>ri« u .-rf not 
devoid of weight Iwan IV., cx.tr of Mu»cuvy, wiis his hrst chuioe, 
but tbat prince having refused to solicit for tbe crown, on the groaad 
tbat Ui« election wa* a matter ol more conatquenos to the Pole* tha» 
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to liiui, Z»uio;iki, f«ariog tb« coMequeofiM of orowQing such n proud 
^\Alii. turtttd lito«9««to tto«thir enqNttton. Ifomaarcr^ to the 
KiuMTor MmimillMi L for MM NMcftui taritOMth* Imperial polier 
vowd h*v» iBtalnd Feteai ia * war with th« Tnrka ; and bmtiM 
Um AMtitn prids «M iiunpporteble to the Poluh boMm. Hwui. on 
the cuDtrnrv, wu of B nmtioa wbieb cultitsted a good anderatandin; 
with ibf Porte, and n&s remarkable for urbanitf, and could not bring 
a Krtn^cli f red to act against tbe I'oIm ro easily us their Au«tnan 
Sei^hb'iiir. /.iiiio;itki'fi fuiiiiliarily wi>h tbi- nrchives of the kiugdom 
efiabled iiiu tu be <>f grent use iti auKgeatiui; t>i'*''<^''°^ '<>■' (b« formal 
cuuuitions u|>on which the cruwu waa ofTi-rrd to Hocri ; uud hi- waa 
|iliiLei thi' hmil of lioimlatiKii at-nt to Paris to itiMiiiato the 
rtiiiil: •- o'ettifii ti> tliL- iii;\v king. The cjictcli Lo in u;] tliu 
occuiuu ban bi't'u i .ucU prai^vd fur th« juatica ot ita ideas, Iho uk'gance 
of ita ityie, nod tbe delicacy with wUoh tba ^pikkcr ncaiiad Uasri 
without duptua^iiig bia coupatiton: It waa paUiiliaa at Ronw in 
1S74. Tba nair lliaj appoioted Zlttoyaki grand-cbamberlain and 
ataroHt of Krjrqrn. Onat dlManteBt waa excited by Ueori'a rvfuaing 
to (.'uniirm tbe pacta cunrrota prcpcDtad tu him by the Diaaideutu 
l efore hi' coruiiatioui and iUnioyski'a p-tpularity witb bia ordar waa 
uliaken fur a. timm bj bia defandiiw tbe oouduot of Uaari on tbta occn- 
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Ke r. gailNdlt 

froui PoUnrl. 

SCiiuov .mil tho rqui itrian oi lier now tm iicl tl;eir ey«a to Btophrn 
Iiuihori HA tb<> only c&tutKiatu likt ly to cuuuti;rl>nlam'« the iiifl(i«ne« of 
tie Home of Austria. 'I'lio ciowu waa olfeieil to liatbori on tbo con- 
ditiuu uf bia marrying Anne, aiater of ijigtamund Auguatua, tbo aaaeut 
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I king, and wbile tb« Atutriana hcaitatad wbait oonraa to 
adopt, ha advanced by a rapid tnartli to Kiakail, and waa crowned 
there. He tailiri«.-d ht« gratitude to Zamoyaki by notnioatiog him 
graud<bano«llor, a cboi«e ao agm-aMo to the equestrian order that 
tb*y ro-« in ii hody atj<{ uppr>.iach«d the throne to thnnk the king. 

Duiiu^ the >;r«.it«r part of the trn yt-ara' reifjii of lla'.iiori, /..imuviiki 
WRB hi* > h;t'f ;uh1 <T>utif|pMt'id cminciilor. By hi* ailvire ll:ul..:in's 'tir,<t 
carps wi'i- il[r> i ll 1 tu rt'pli luatuipty trea^urv ;iti 1 n- unit- thn 
pioTiucta of his distrait*! kiUkdoni. W illi tliia vii- v oV' rtu'M (,f 
poace wcr'i niitdo to .Vimtria, ai.d rnroxa deapi-.tchml t'> K im" t.j pcir- 
Buada tbe noble political emigraola who ttad aougbt rclugc thrro tu 
ratHiD. Ta tha uatii* indkatiuna ftaai tha Uuaeotiln aad Tartara, 
a tcdttlama «ara to avoid ftimtahin(; them wifb c pntatl tat hoatUitiaa 
waa oppoaed. Batbori itmreded it^^nitiat Daiiicig, whieh hs finwdto 
capitulate: ZomoyrU ili.Ut'.il the i ouditioni. 

In X5"y tho etonii from the aid* of MiiMnvy broke in upon Livonia. 
Uathori couveULiI the Uitt, and ex]>urt«fd it* iiiruibrrB to avenge tbe 
iiianlt .SotDO deputies wtro of opiiisoii tl::it );. ~t htica abould be coin- 
tiifiiced at^.iiuet the 'l iut;trB iil-n; Imt /.iiriiiiyi;i'B prudent adv. c« to 
fiiii-b with the llu'-nuH i etoir tlii'y t lu-iii;. J with another tuciuy, 
backed by his i> i rt-i>i.t:it uij« t!,al, in ii'.'iKL.i;,p tl.o hurdea depcuiii-ut 
oil the I'oito th<y would biin^ lUat poirtr ulso upon thfUl, iirricd 
tbe day. Tbe aeoratary aub^iilira were voted, and the cnnpiiiRU 
eomnieBced. Tbe addrta* of iUuioyaki alau ohtalued from tbia i.<ict 
Ua awatiOB of * aaw Jodlaial oigMiiaitiaa of tb* khwdoM, tn oao- 
aaqwfflc* of which eoam of van attahUihad al LubKn and 
Fatrikau. 

Tha aumpaign was aaeoeaafnl; Balhoit oondneling the military 
o[HTntiniifi, ami >Uiiioyh'ki, who accompanied biiu everywhere, reltctring 
biiti of the loud uf civd aOiiira. '1 iie liiet of 15S(i waa a atorniy one: 
tb<; cuciMca ol'/amoj?ki. irritnled liy his farour with tho king, piidva- 
VuMi'd tfi thwurt l;ia policy. At hist the subsidiea were (.Taiited, ami 
uiilit;iry o[>*i«tiipii8 rv>itiuted with suec<'i>«. In If'^O Ilatliori undertook 
ti l' eii-.Li ' t J loskow, leaving /.amoyski «t thr t v.\<i ot tha umiii .irtny 
with the title of Uetoiaii. 'J hit «oliiiera muraiiired at bciui; placed 
uniicr ono whaM tlNV oonaidervd a maia icbobir and civilian ; and 
porbapa tha aavara dboipliiia wbieh tlw ftatidioaa motalitv «( tbe 
aahoiar induead Zantc^faki to OBtow Nodand » ciniaMirahto d«B«a 
of diaconUnt onaToidMla^ Uo twaainad howavcr at tho haad wtha 
army till the eoneluaiou of a prare, in January tbe nrgodatlaaa 
of which were left entirely to his uianaKement. 

Uy that tre.ity the trar ceded Livonia, l-jithland, and Novoporod. 
Zaiuojbki ret his troops iu motion 0.1 aoon aa the treaty WM tigned, 
rhi- .Swidm Imd nltMdr entered Lirotiia, but hi* r.roui! t nieiLMirerj 
fruBtinceilthfiriiitfiiri.nl... At the I'ifi wliirh .^nii litM iu October 
I I'iirtar <.-iiVcivpi ii|i|i.',,re'l to li. lui.n.l tritmtc : tlic ToIcb repliwl 
by de-ijiatcl iug /.miiov»|»i to tlii> ln..uti 1, wliich ho [ liind in a ittaU; •if 
deleuce, and ti\x» awed the enemy Into inaction. Uu bia return to 
KrakaohanoaifcdhiinaniagaanMceofthoUiig: tho iraptiala were 
oalohnitad by a amgiiiAe*iica almuit regal. 

From tbia Uma however till the dcatb of BoQioi!^ luanpU took 
OMnparativvly little oatenaiblu part in publio dUtai Ha raUnd to 
his nstire placi-, Skokow, and hu«i' d biuiivlf in eolonifing bin oitataa 
and iustltutiiiK collig. s ami printing- prcercs. I'hia retirantent haahOHl 
plnuiiljly enough aai 1 to have boca ptulonged bv thoodiam ha iflconad 
through thu active j art he tuok in onhiK On tuo ocoBtin oif Auatwl 

ZboruHski (Miiy •>[,, ] • 1 1. 

Aft«r tho (iiatii 1 ; l .„tl,,,ri bowoT«r (lUoember 13, l.'i!'' 1 it b c iMM 
Bsauiftat that though Zamoyaki'a euantiaa ware powerful, bia bold 



upon tbo national mind waa not materially weakened. Tbe partiauu 
of ZborowaklBMiitind,MJitfa^taiaiithA«wa*tb»])iataatofafn 
that body to NtaOH Ilia ftMa Iho iwuiliiOMd of tbo otay. ^y tk* 
advioe of hia Mahda Iw lid aacrtily at tho a«iB«nt, but only to oollcct 
troopa, and to enaoaap M tlia 80th of Jimt (tho day appointed for lb» 
election), at tbe head of 10,000 honamallb Cm tbe rigbt baakof tki 
Vistula, directly ojip .>ito NVaraaw. Tho Sborowdcl tnnalarad fai bre* 
on the oppo*it<) bank ; but Zamoyrki prevailed, and hia Candida^ 
Pik;iaiminil III., w.ia Lhi«»eu. The l^^l^ll.^s^.i j inteat^-d against tha 
election, and iient deputiea to tbeir candidate, tba Arcbdoke Jits, 
milinu, brut her of the Kmpeiw BttMfb» IowMbis kIM to aMBt Ui 
cKinis by fuiei' uf iirtin. 

Thr Kinj! of Swivkn h(i*it»tfd to liaxard hie »on in so ar.archical* 
kingdom stt I'^ lsud ; but the prinou bimeclf, at tho iuvitatioe of 
Zamoyaki, accepted the offered eram, Oa '-"^'ng Ift JImm|| At HI 
mat by oMaengera, who brought oawoflf tha ditel of MiimllhBli 
tbe neighhoarhiiod of Knkaa by BBna||]t^ ■odi lugmt aolieitaliott 
from tha gTanfl-ahaBaaller to liaatcn Ida mandl. Bigiamund ealoed 
Kraknn on tto Mth of Doeamber 1 586, and waa preaentcd by Zamoyaki 
to hia victoiiooa amy aa thi-ir king. After this ceremony Zamojdi 
marched in pursuit of Mnxisnilian, who had retreated intn slf^i. 
The archduke wm )lili^:i-il In mirreuder ; and the Uiet of 1' •'7 cri 1 
that bo should Ike ret«iiie«l oa a liiict-igi' until liia brother tLn cui; r r 
became accurity for bi« n nouiKinj; th ' Poli-ili thrrjnc Tne p ;« 
interfered iu the nffidr, but tbe nc^ u iali tis were pr jtracted. Ai UA 
M.^xitnilian consented to reiinquii>li lii-< [ re'-eiinions, v<aa set at lih«:TT, 
and conducted to the Auatriau frontier, which be no sooner croaatd 
Jm f"i"'""'H Ida l Owl Bli a a not to haop tko promiaca i»kd 
wUhnniaanaB VUlhtaMiiallrilliiUailoda pMnpUetftM 
ZamoyakL poUiahdl to IfM, «iik fto titlo •Faeiftenttaiii iaiB 
Domnm Auatriaoam aa Bagam PalnidM ot OidinoB Ragai '. 
Scrtpta itlUioot' 

Thi^ next aeveu yearn of Xamoyaki'a life were eonaumed in a* 
slnigglo Ihetwreii fore.gn foe», against whniii he had to make Ifii 
and domeatio fiii ti .ii<, Inim wlimu be Vi.id to w ring a rtl ictj i" 1 
port. The king mil hi* friend, for /.auiov -ki tliw.irtcd »i»-« 
on umny occaaioni, but oimM not <ii~iH-i »o w;th hiui. Amid all thaw 
dit(ii;ulti<-a tbo gnsijd .■!i:iui.-ellor li.illlid thi' t>tt. luan urtay in 16S1-JS; 
barred the n-trrat thru ij;]! I'ol.iu 1 to tho Tart.ira, who liad tualaa 
predatory incursion into liungarr, lu llt'J^ ; defeated tbe TarUia 
Wallachia in i:>i*5, and agate te 16U6; and the SwadoalB 1987. After 
the laat campaign, oonadooa that bia physical powenwwo giving *9> 
ha Mlgnad the oommand of tbe army to bia Ueatanaaii John Cbaiia 
ChodUawles, Worn tUa time tilt 1605 Zamoyaki remained ia ntirt- 
ment, occupied wllb Ilio colonleo ood Ulenrt pttranita. Iha fiuii 
of tbe latur wcvo glwD lo fho wodd oodar tho titlo ' PH lie iH 

('hry^ippL»,' 

He . luergf d from bia retrcit in 1605 to attend tho Diet, and tberv 
in n wild grs-idrur about tbia tbe cloeiog sei ne of hi* pub'ic -'i.'c Ttr 
fir.t wife of ;>ii;]'niiitiil 111., an Au^trum ] i:uL-eAg, wiu ociii. acJ -' 
K,n bent ujifjn mairjiuj lier sister. Zanios-ki, w;\ . hini ojipofJ '••< 
fir=t luarriai^e, w.^^i slill mure i;i:i.-ti!.j t.j '.l.i^ l.e 1- firmly rouv; .1 
that tbe intercsta of i'oland reiiuutd un iiitermiin;.ti;tt wiih iLo i"}-^ 
iiifflUy of Rnatia. Tbe debate became violent. Tbe gimod-ebasceli^t 
ladau with yaaia and intinoitiea^ bad reaolvad to Uke no F*^ jai; 
but tbe coiitagtonB amMaBUi of tko aeaoo tandond bim uic*)>*U* « 
adhering to bu rai^tioB. Ho couaed hia laal to bo placed licsr^e 
tfarouo, niid after apologising for thi» liberty on account of bi« iieiiii-pi 
preauined to addrvw* tbe king in a strain that has rarely leen hwrl 1.' 
princci. H« dcclureil hia opinion that tlic king should couccDtraH-" 
attention on the .Svicdi"h war witli a vieiv to terminatt it; ho reuiii; ' 
bim that bo h id often before facriliced th - interetta of the ttste to t« 
own privnlfl «nd>i; ho protentcd a^.ii-.nt tl.o marriage with an .\u«U"* 
prlncc«i a* likely to be fatu! to Pol.mil. -Nor did be stop l;<?xv: 
nccuard tbe kiug of intemliii.^- to Hvcure the eru»n for hi» *'*.'r 
violation of the conatitutiun, and of eurrtajjouditig claudcatiuely"* 
foraiga powera ; and he reminded him in a tone of iooreaaing a^J"? 
that tbe Polea had are than dapo«ad and baniabed kiaga mm 
they w«r* offaodad. Sigiavnad, inUatod ^ «Mbl««<^rLS 
with aqua) violanae, and at tlie conelnaion of nil apeaeh iiiil 
on hia ..iw.nd. At thia the eenato and deputies quitted their »«att» 
bo.lv "ilU thrviiiteniug murmure; but tho voico of tbe old chan"' ^ 
WM heard above aU the din—" Withdraw your hand iiooi i'>^*^ 
priuee; doaotobUgohMoay tomeoid tint WO wotoOtOiBMtiWf'* 

At •.b.i close of tho I'iet Zamoj.i-l.i retired again to c-tat«a- 
tbe ynl of July att.-ml.iiitH, woo h^-.l f.iicKti him sunt" 

meditation, loinul on nj pto.iciiiti^- !.ii< iluir that ha was dead. 

Zamoyaki waa uu elegant eoiioi.ir, iiu iiceoii.pliihed dii'lo<Wi|H , 
a taaeaaafalcananL Tbat be abould have be^ n able to krep lu>^'^ 
at tho bead of aflaira during a prrioil of nearly tbitty "v : 
turbulent a atate aa Poland, ia of itaalf a guarantee of tha P^"'^.^; 
anerjqr of bia cbaraotar. Bia writioga, even at thia dtftase* 01 u . 
an oalaulatetl to pleaae by theb- elegance, and by the l"*"''^ 
human nature that they diajday. Ilia rteru stoiciam was tlic t""*^ 
cou*«<]ueiic« of a highly Cultivated iniud forced ♦<> "j ,t»U. 
Ill f.ti piut of l.ia li!e with tho factions of 11 fierce "''^^T2iJ» « 

Tbe part of hia earear upon which the mind iaeli wMt pi«M^ 
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AiralUaf •onaUta of the osoMto»»l rstirMBMt* from poblio bunneu 

during which ho ilav»U>l bitnuclf to coloiii»iD«; hU cii'.:il«» iiuii pro- 
BBOliug liU-.r»ry U i'titu:; in At-oiit li'-i )io 1 >iil ili;' iL .n 1-itiona of 
Kovj Zauxmo, iliotuit u'ljou'. two luilc'! fruin Sury Zarnojc (old 
EainOM). Hi! i-uiioni-.i^-i. I m .mifii.-'. ure, Ojim l-, .mil forttQed it so 
■trougly that it camo tu bo rtvanlud as ouu ni th« chief ilefeiiccji 
•gainut ih« Tartan. He Mtablithed a printioR-|>rou, which b«e«ii>e 
Mbliratod far the beauty of ita unpraaaiona. Uu tba l£lU of Uay ha 
•pNWd til* Uaitraniif of Zmiim^ to whkh htMtrHted the monk mi- 
BntMholmofthointia^wUiftHlimaMidiMagiHnloittfaiB. Ro 
grsotrd laods in pei-potuity tO Mm of hia vaaiall, Md Maouragod tho 
•doptiuD of improTod melhodaaf oiTiBuUara. 

Iiitfnvtini; parliealan reipeotin^ theta Uboan of Zamoyiki ar» 
e(>ntuin>'d in the narrative of two joiirneya made by Father Vanoazi to 
Poland to Ti»it Zamoyiki, puhlishe 1 liy J. W. Xiamcewica at Warsaw 
in lii'i'2, from a intiiur.cripl in th<! AlL.iUi Lil lary at iloDie. 

John Zauovski il., bijm in IGiil, was tLa gi-aiui«on of tba pro- 
0>'<liiJi.'. Ill' WiiH created, lonn afU<r its obtained hit iUi>joi-ity, co-Uellan 
of ivaliavb, aua waa preMUt in that capacity, in 1G48, at tha coruoation 
of Jolin CaMiniiu Ua aooompaaied that king in hia oampaign againat 
tko CoiMka is 1651, and Mirsad by hia bravery tho appo«uta««t of 
ptlattno of Sasdomir. He diatingltaiabod hiiOMlf equally ia tho dSiaa- 
traua War of Suooaation, when Poland »m damtatod by Swadth 
armies : he stood a long aiei^o in liia hereditary fbrtreaa, Zaaaoaaj and 
it nas to hia vigilant keepiog. as commandant of Wanasr, tink Mniinl 
'WittcmbvrR. I're-iilent von Krtk, and o'her important priaonrr* ware 
iutru-ted. In U'>.~>Li ba cnmmau>iei tho Hriny riii<ml to oppose tho 
ancroocbments of the czar in tho ITkniiri-- In liiO { he vr.vi tma of the 
Ooblen who remained fiuthful t i .Inhn < 'A«iinir, anil wiu mainly instru- 
mental in altiiyiug tJii! dimonli nt of tho iimur.-ints nn.h-r i 'bwitdsrski. 
John Ziinoyski dietl KUilih iily »l Wur^avr. on tho -ij i A[iiU 1665, 
while attaoding tha Diet at Wanaw. lie left no family by his wife, 
diMvhlif Of thtliiniiiB^lftanmad'A(fBfa,«pdaalled io Poland 
*J* btlb Fknajriiv who oflaniHdt Baniad tha great Sofaieaki. 

fcflto of Ui body, hia aatataa paaaad to bia 



AUDinr ZaMOTWI, m yonnp;«r Ron of • descendant of these two 
■Isteia, who had inberited tha M of SSaauiae. wm born at Itieaan in 
171(>. lis reoeiveii bia e-1uc>ition in the oollegu of the Josnita at 
Thuni, vchcra hu remaino ) ti.l 1732. In \'3fi his father died, and 
Aatlr«w left I'olaad to vi«il furoit;n univer.*ilie«. Tl» pntfed two vcurn 
in tho University of Lie^uits in Sih ki:> ; iu 17;> i hi< viKitvd i'ari«, 
whore hia favourite studiea wuru uutliinuiitiiv nml jiingi<ruriencc ; and 
ho retnroed home in 17iO. Finding Ins bnitliora rni^'.vod m litiL'ntion 
about the diviaion of their iahsntaoco, he reconciled them by K>viug 
BwhiaahniMaditMadttaaaniaaoflMaM. ialUCliaotMolMil 
(haoonnaDdof FrinM AXbatV* MgliiiaBt u 17H ks qnittad tho 
army and fotonad to Polaad with tha tank of m%{or-g«neraL He waa 
appuinteU maiahal of tha palatiaate of Smolaoako, an offloe whieh put 
it iu his power to reform many aliiiaaa whieh had crept into tho jodicial 
atlminiatration of the provinoa. In 17(i0 he rmancipated all bis aar& : 
a f<;w noblomen imitated biii example, but the grvater number daolaimad 
fiurntly ngiinut the ionuvatluo. 

At the lirst Diet held after ilie ilnath of Aiignktua III. (1763) 
Zamoyaki Contributed nkiieh to till- jmi hi - .;: a law for tho reform of 
admiiii.'»tr»tivc abnse't. Iu 1701 tliii ni-w knu-, Stioinlaua Au^ustui^, 
mails him kveper of the gratii seal. The iiifliinnce whit-h this appoint- 
maot enabled him to oxerciae ovsr ev*ry branch of aduiuistration, ba 
«B^ytdlB|iviqg«lMtlH otnaiilaatinn to tha ofay aad Mm adMOM 
tieuol iMtttHlion of tlM VtatflmB. Whan tha paitiaono of KiMia, in 
the IVict of 1767, proonred the banishment of Gaetan Soltyk and 
iCaliuki, bishops of Krakau and Kiew, alont; with aome other nobloa, to 
•Sib- ria, Zamoyski reugnad tha seals in <lHgnal| daalariog bo wonld 
sever receive them baok till thoao lllqatlH W vtoWOO INN ■Ollowd to 
their native country. 

In bin rutin nient he ompluyc^d hiin.^clf in ;.rii: r>l irii,- . .iuintion, and 
COM thw cixh; he hmi umlertakeii to iiie-*t m, tin n jm it of tiia 

Lilt. : Hi- i-»iiipl.?£.-d the work iu ims tlim t • yrnn". 1 ho 

m.itler u arranged under thr<-e baaila : tho 6rst In- itu nf fwrsoBs; the 
aecond, of tbioga ; and tba third, of eourts of law and actions. It was 
printed at Waiaaw, in Polish, in 177S: a German traualation by 
Oodfray Nikisx appwued at Dresdaa hi 17M. Thaoodswwbwpriota^ 
was aent to all tbo palatinatva, in order thob 11 mUhk ho diasaaggd m ' 
their provineial aaaamblica before it was sohniUad to the Diot. Tha 
proviriun for a geoeml moa^uro of emaooipatiaa axeited an almoat 
universal hnatilily against it Tho depiitioa were withi>ut exception 
instructed to uppuns it in tho Diet of 171>0. When the marshal, as 
pre«id>in6 of th;\t iwwmbly, name! the reading of the neir laws, ho 
w.i-1 Mift by a liiir»l of opposition from nil porta of the hall. It was 
deciiied that they hliouM nnt evon ri'ad; some went to far aa to 
propose a ra«ol II lion Ihut tii. y olimiM nuL I>e preanolvd to any future 
Diet. Casiuir i'uuiatowski, tho kiiii,-'a brothtr, was th« only moiah4'r 
of tha Diet wIm fwtorod to aay o word in vindioation of them. | 

SamoyaU, who had attainad hia aaventiath year when his co<le met I 
wKb thia mdo raoaption. withdraw hiMaSf la oonseqaeooe of it still | 
aanfrom MtbUa afEa!r», Inl7iM> tevBdartoalc o jramey to luiy. : 
AtllglggiuhomafamdtfaolatalliiMOtthalthoPtolM- ' ' 
fho MntttMMMt oCtho M lUr, 1791, wd adoiM Mt 



haate to return to Poland, but lUl not s-irvivo long to enjoy hit 
triumph, flyin? at Zamoso on tho lOtli ot K. l.rniiry 1792, in the 
SaVLUty >ixth ytar of his age. His widow, ;i piiuc -s Liiriurynka, 
deecrviilly ctk-i r.uc i for her active l>eu«voloncc, diad at Vienna on 
thu It'th of Fiiljruary IT'.'ij. 

(Biii.9iud, I't.'a tl Oieta Majpti JtxiHuit Zaiuotcii ; Moslosndii, . IV clc 
Jean jiaMOjftki, OkoMelitr *t Orami Jlclman de U (hurounc de Po- 
logne : Thuanui, Ilittvria ni Tmporis ; Uorsh, Jhctimtnaire Iditto- 
rique : JiMiher, AUfftn. OtUkrttm Luiarns £iig n rkk thtuttmilU,) 

ZAMPIE'KI UUMBNICO. [DoMHiiOHllia] 

ZAN'CllI, a family of Bergamo, in LoUMrdy, wUoh jfadnaod 
several men of learning in tho 10th century. Padlo Znnahi wa* m 
(iislinguished jurist, and also an antiquary, and a oollaetar of anaieat 
iu.iirnptioa.i. Throe of hia sons, Uasiiio, (>ia» (IriitO'toaia^aad Dieiri|l 
eiiti ieKl thf onli-r of thu Iti-galar Canonn nf tho l.at*r«ti. 

H*hii.iii /.ANc iji, born m ljUl, wunt to Kmne iitnlrr Leo X., and 
WM noticed Mt til it court as an clt Kint l.itiii pout^ Aftvr Leo's death 
he returned t-> Ikrgamo. anil a]i)'liLd lijn;Ki lf to ihpolijuical studios, 
and antared tho order of the iiogniar Cauuns iu 1l>24. lie wrote 
aomnanli on tho mUa, wbioh are published. He was aUo well 
raraad In Qraek. Hia and waa unfortunate. It appears that he had 
niado fraa use of tho liberty, than Craqoant amoaiijc bmoiIni* of tho 
noaaitie orders, of living oat of bU.aonTont, aad tmvalUng aboul 
Italy. Pope Paul IV'., in 1558, issued an order commanding all auah 
persons to return to their renjieetive convents under aovore paualtiao. 
Z.inchi having cudeavonrt^d to elude tho order, was put in prison Ilk 
Homo, in which oity Im llii.ii waa, and he died in prison at tlio end of 
that year. Sariisi l.aA wrilti tt a -^to^kI biography of Ui-ilio Zaiichi, 
which he ha» ]iri:tixeii to tho i-ilitii u of his Latiu pMsrns iu ci^iit Iwoks, 
' Zauchii i'ouiiiAta,' iKTfi.nnn. 1717. .^iv.oiii; otlitT pufius thtre in one 
entitled ' i)e Horto .Sopiiijj,' in whii li ti o aut;:or • \plains tiie pruicijial 
dogmaaof the Cbiiatiau rrligiou. Zjinchi wrote also ' I^tiuoruiu Vot^ 
boraa an wiMannalaribna Upitoma.' 

Qua OiiirmMO Kahoiu, hia brother, published a work on tha 
aneiattt hhtaiy ^ aonatoy: 'De Urobiomn aifo CoMnnnonuk 
Origina,'ia tbrao hooka. Tonioa, 1631, which ba dadiaaled to PlaHo 
Bembo. Tbo work ia defiiaent in hi<toriatl eiltieiia, bat it may be 
useful on account of the iiumeroui iuncrip'.ioaa of tha town ami terri- 
tory of iler.-amo which it ouniuins. (iian Qri.watoiiiU, after filling tho 
first dignities of his onii r, iii< <i in Bergamo, in 16ti(i. 

(jiniii.Aiio ZvNiiu, a cousin of tho i>rec<'diiig, was born in 1516, 
at AUaiii, ::i tin; provinoe of ikirgauio ; h-' likouisa outer d the order 
of the lli^gulai' Cduoiis of the J,«tvrttn, in which he lircil r.r inaiiy 
years, and was a fellow student of CcIuli .MartuK iii^ ii • ( I'roAcii. a 
broiliar of hia order. Whan the learned I'letru Maitire Vermigit, 
who ma n dignilaiy oi tho aaaw oidar, amhwaad the dortrinea of tha 
RofcnDollaa, ond «oa in edasM|Mttoa ohilgad to dy from Italy to 
Switaerlaud, in 1 543, Zanch land MartineDghCwhohadbeaoaoaaeratly 
imbued with tlia same doctrines, thought it pradant to emigrate alao. 
Martinenk-bi wa< tba flfatto laavo luly, and he want to Oenvva, where 
he was put at the head of tha Italian Itcformed ooDgregatioiL Zanohi 
follow>cl bis fri. nd'f example, ami artur » v. ral vici.>itu<leeho wmt to 
lU'ldelber,?, whur he taught divinity lir aojiiircd -o much reputa- 
tion fur thaolo.ioal neimce, thjtt it was fail by the learned John 
Still' .1. tl. 1'- Il /. .nchi alone could bo sout dispute with the It man 
Cathuiic dtviue« Mitemblod at Trent, be should not be afraid of tlie 
ratuit. Tha papal nuncio Zaccaria Dvlfino bad private oonfcrencce 
witli Zanohi in 1661, for tba purpose of raetaiming him to Oatlioticiim, 
in wbiah hoMtat ho faiJod, aaoahi'o tfnglo|tlMl nod ooniroveisial 
woika ware pnhHdMd hi aight volomaa aflar bli death : • Zanahii U|icr 
Ganava, and they contain two books of letters, in which arc 

partieulars of his life. Ho diad nt lieidolberg in ItVJiX U. Uallbi >li of 
Bergamo has written a biography of Uirol.nuo Ziuichi, publiaiiod at 
Beigarroo in 178.'i. 

I'V.inoesco Zauchi, father of Oir.iUtiio ajid flrtvt cou'lii of Paolo 
X i'iiii: above inentione<i, wn)t<) n xm ill historical work, ' Comm<-nta- 
riu« (li3 Kiibus h Ocorgio Hemo pr;> c! »n' i:<«ti« in prinio n lvcrsui Maxi- 
iniliamnn Uouiarinriini rtiiLr'-m It^'llo a \'<*iii'tii (•ii.i 'rj.to " 

ZANOTTI, OIAMi'lK'ni » UAVAZ/.i »'.M, di -uaguiniK-d aliko for 
hill paintings and hia writia^><, wai boru of Italian parcnt< at Paris, in 
1671. He waa boworar rouiuved in his tenth year to U ilogna, where 
ho wta pl aea d In tiw aahool af Loaanao J'a^im Hi, then one of tho 
flnt pnintm of that ofty. Emetd lOon dlsplsytd great talent, and 
there are still sevci-nl Gno worki by him at liolo^na, in public and 
private buildini;!! ; ho is however better knowu for bis writings upon 
art, and few, says Lanxi, have ever handled pen nnd pencil so well as 
Zanotti. Ho pubtinlied several ]ioeniB, but tho followin;:; nrc hia prin- 
cip.'i! works: — 1, l.cttom in ]>ifpnce of Mriiva.iiji — 'Letteie I'limiliuri 
scritte ad nil Ainioo in Hifeaa 11 ('.>nte Carlo Cisin! Malvssia. Autore 
dalia Kelsiim I'iHrire.' .^vo, Hul u^na, IVOii. 2, l.ifo of L. P»«iiidh — 
' Nuovo Fregio ili (lloria a Ki l<ina Ben:pro pittrice ncUa ^ iia lii 
Lorenxo r»iiiuclli, Piltore Uolo^'oe^a,' •Ito, liologna, 170S. 3, Hi-tory 
of the Clementine Academy of liologna— 'Storio deUT Ao n damn 
Clomeiitina di Bologna a:gr«|faU all' luatiluto dolb Sdmaa o delf 
Arti,' voL ftii, BoL 17*91 4, Uinta to n young Flaintar— 'ATverti- 
meoto perlolaeanwlnamawto dl nn Qlovlno alb Fittara,' 8vo, BoL, 
17fi«, & Worita of P. VihaMi aad V. AMoit in tha tna^to ol 
B«logn% te<-']>MM«iood DhMlMridno ddto rtttuM di i 
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neU* LMtttitlo d«Ik 



Ac, 



Tibaldi e Kico3l6 AUmK^ 
foL, Veoe/.la, 17.'>i". 

H« wroti .1 1 I Ljfo of KusUcblo MwifreJi. and eevei al \ ulumei of 
pncmii by hiui v. vo p il.Ushcd at tUffereul p«rioUs in liuloirna. He 
waiBoiretLry to tlio '-.i-tifuU) of Bologoa, in whijh hU brother I". M. 
Z.iuoUt beU ih-j chair uf phUoeophy. 0i4Uupiat(O baa writtcu hit own 
lifo ill bis biRtory of ib« Ae»Amai» GkmmMm, ]S» dwd B<i1mii% | 
in 17i>S,ag«d niuetj-oue, ud malmtiid la tevhonh «f 8mIr Hni* 
MwMiilwia. where then te a matmiMrt to hit m&auirf, with an 
imariptiaa begiosiug aa followa;— * Jotnal FMn SSuotto, Pfetori 
rgTfKlo, Poetin long* c!ari»?inio," Ac 

(XiuotU, Aaid:wi:i ('Uii:f,!Ui' i, .t . , Fiiitiizii, ScrUtoH Bolognm.) 

ZARLrKO, OIOSKFFO, th.. luost cekbrnttd of nil the lUlian 
writera on the >i><-cu!ativ« aiul i ractical theory of music, ntul iu volu- I 
minoii«n»i<ii Mi'««tliiig nil, of whatever Ki?n or couutry, who have ' 
tr. ,itod on thin Mily t t, MoratDU'* and Kir ;j>"r oi Lcpted, — waa born at 
i hioiiL-i ». »» ciiisco(>al city ia the Vaiie'.iari i-.ei!, iu 1519, and little 
mor<i 11 known uf bia penooal bistory. Ju icing: from bit eniditioB 
and matbeiuatieal koowledM, it would appear tbat, though entered m i 
• boy-clMriitar •» Sk Mirk'^ Twin to waa adUMtadlbrM* of tho 
iMtiud jiwIiMitoBii tad th* K«mmb preAzad to Vm tnma, wbioh ^ 
aaniM to bkf* atcaped the obiervation of muiieal liiatoriani, abowa , 
that b« waa «r the eccle&iMtlcal order. It ia atoted by Sir John f 
nawkitip, na on cttaUislied fMt, though be doe« not name bia autho- ; 
tity, tb;tt Wllliiert, liia maater iu the cathedral, preroiled oa him to 
dovotr liimirlf chi<'ily to mutie, whii^h iafonimtion he moat likely 
found in Saliu; ' I ' si styled. In tbo br«t nlitiuo of hi* worki, that \ 
of 15Sy. " Mscstro di Cuj-cl'i di ila .Strrciiiinimii Si^aoi ia de Vensti* ; " 
or, ia other worvls, he win iJirrctor of the inusic nnd ov.mif '. t tlie 
Rtntc church, 8t. Mark's, at Venice, in wiiieh oiBce hu »uuc«:dcd 
^^ dtacrt. »ayle tborefori^ la hia Inuktioa «< tUi tUU, to mt ia 
error, aa Hawklna aUecM. 

ZarUno fttUkhMl kto tot «ork^ ^UHrtltaUnt BtaaaoidM; la 
IfiU, flnm wUeb pwied. Dr. BatMy Mlb tta (^i^liawwMtr ia la tUa 
Inattaw iocorreet in bia datea), "he waa continually reriiing and 
anKBiantiDK hi« worka" Tba aame author furtlier remarkjs tbnt, 
"the muaical scirnco (i. e. ita practical p«rt) of Zarlino may be traced 
in a right lino from the is'etberlanda, aa bia master, Willaert, the 
fouudtr of the Venetisui school, wat a disciple of Johu Mouton. who 
«ai a acholar of the Rrt it Ju- ju.:. I \'> illaebt.] The works of 
Zurlino. iu tlie edition b*f:>rM tiietitione:!, are in four Tolumea or part* 
(i|iiattro vo'.unjii, bound ii; iu i f.i.i.k f.jiio, of which upwards of a 
tboiuoud pagea ore devoted to uiu^ic, and one hundred and forty to 
Uw aaaaia. Thafar tiUaa aw— 1, 'L'JaataUaai HaT»aiiiah< dirUad 
late foar parta. 9, 'La Damoa atoa UeBi HararanMha,' aonlaiBad fat 
tuv dial'ipuea, 3, 'I SopplimeDti Muaicali,' in eight bookiu 4. 'Un 
Tlrattatu iiclla I'atienaa,' &c. : A Trcatiise on Patience, moat tuaful to 
atieb a* would lead a Chriatian lifo. ' Un Diacorso,' &o. : A Disoourae 
on the traa year and day of tho death of Jeans Christ. ' Un' luforaia- 
liiine di'ila oriKirn^ .li-i K. I' CnrAicciui : ' Information relative to the 
otiijiTi of ilif i.r li r uf l'hi ml ':, .ub. ' Li' liiBolutioni d'alcuni Dubij,'&c.: 
All (Imil L'' rrin ;vi I ( MM- riiiug tho con-ection of the Julian yiar, aa 

ruililr iiV i'oii- ( ; II jury X III. 

it IS eviduut lh:>t Zaiiuo supplied all aubaequent writeii on th« 
aobjeet of aucient music with very valuable mat«rialL He m;i» iiio»t 
kburiotta and indcfiUignblo in bia leaearchea, and auooeaaful iu their 
raatUta, But it mmt ba admitted lha* ha waa oatentatiaaa of hia 
laaralB9,aad la^bt iMwa ca M|n aiaa d Ua thna Ant Toloaica into half 
Um apace, with gr»at advantamtoUaaelf av.A hia readen. Hit pro- 
lixity baa, uo dnubt, deterred wmff bom proofieding far with him; 
ucveribeleM, an i-Kpi riencod peraon, one who knowa how to nihko the 
bi'st use of a wi ll informed but Terboae and tcdioua writer, will not 
I egret having hxjki^.l through, and oceasioiittlly ntudied, the work* of 
ZorliDO. 

ZKUHAUi'AH, or ZACIIAHl'AS i7.<i>t..f.,n.:, the hou of Kor.-cbiah, 
tho eon of Iddo, waa one of tho t«<'lv- laiiioi' Hebrew prophrts 
He waa contempoiary with Ha^gai, aod prophesied at thu time of 
tha fabaOdiiw af tiia Taapla at Janualem. Uia Ant prophecy la 
dalad la tba a!gfath laaath of tta aaeoad yaar of Dariua (Hyataspas), 
jii«t two uontha later than tba firtt proplieoyof Bagni (blo. SS0^I9 ; 
chap. i. r. I). He ia BaeDtioni-<l in eoojimetiaiB wtth Haggai ia the 
I'i'itik of Ki^ra (t. 1 ; vi. 14), where, according to a eomiMB Habiaw 
Uha vi, liv is called the son of Iddo. We learn from tho aboM pBMagea 
in i-.ira, ti nt the rebuilding of thi- Temple, which had been suaprndod 
fur t*o j-or* tl:ruiish the oppi.Hiliuu of the Syrians, was n-aumcd in 
tbo acconil year of JJiiriu^ in i'..iii<<<jucucc of the exhorffttioii* of tho 
prophet* Iliiggai and Zech ,r ;.li ; i (Jetrco waa obtained fruiu Ilaii-.is t ) 
forward the workj "And the «ld.r» of thu Jaws buiUieJ, and th«y 



ipand tfctOttcb tba prophaaying of Uaggai the I'rophet and Zi'cha- 
liah the mb of Tddo," Of Kediariab'a penonal history nothing mora 
is known, except that ha waa a yoBBg aaa wbaa ha waa aalled to tfaa 

prnpUetic oOlcf, and tbia circainttaoaa ooaflnaa tlia IntaiBii aridwca 

of the b<jok iUivlf, to ehow that hia miniatiy ritiaiJad OTCr a con- 
M lertblo space of tiuic. The idea that ho waa the martyr Bentioned 

in .Mnilhew xxiii 3;"., seemit ijuit* unfounded. Th« person there 
tiie uit in < vi,l, i,r]y '/.,- liunah the miu of J. hoiada, who«e martyrdom, 
uu>ier the eircuui«taocca ruforred to ia tho paiMn of Matthow, ia i 

lolatad tai S Cbtoniolaa stiv, 21, tboatb b llSliiaw ba ia aalltd [ 



the son of Baracbia.1, proK\lily by the error of a It ca'^n Attr, 
aup;4>aed him to be the fuitin- pfrvin as thi; prophet Zecb^r ub 

Tbo Ilook of ;i-cluiridi tint iniUy divide* itself into t pn: i-,. The 
first part (chaps. i. viiL) is devotod to the eoooumgemeiit ot the Jewa 
in rabttildii^ the 1'emple, by exhortations and by promiaeo, both diract 
and i^mboljoaL The remidnder of tbo book (obapti ix.-aif.) ooataina 
prodiotiona relatins to tha wbala fataaa oourso of tioia^ aad b«cb 
aspecially to tba conquest of 4liaBKriaB ampira by Alanndor; tiM 
successful revolt of the Jewa under tha Maecabaoa from the Qrc^b 
kinga of Syria (chaps, ix.-x.) ; the rojeetioD of tha Mc>*ia)i and tba 
dmtruction of Jcrutalcm (chsp. xL); and the conversi' u »od r<=-tcT*- 
tioii of the Jon-K, and the destruction of their encmieo ia ibo \^»'- days 
(chaps, xii.'xiv ) It i? acrecd by alin'ivst all commoutatui-s lb;it miici: 
of the latter purt ul tlii- | niplmcy U at il '.o be fultille.i. 

Tho genuinern r3 -f r.eoiid part (chaC'S. iT.-jivM of the Book, of 
Zechiiriah has b-i'.Ei q le t.oiii I, o it .-r ir..-.- tbit it is 

sufficient to refer those Hbu Ue^te tj inveati.ate the sutject to 
tba worka mantjoned below. The only argomeoc worth noticing to 
drawn from a diversity of styl^ which can aaaiiy be azplatnad by tlaa 
different perioda of liila at wfauh tha piapbit wrote the two perooaa 
of bis hook, llie gentumoaaa aad aaaaBioil aatbority of tlia book aia 
othorwiae undisputed. 

Biahop lyowth remark* on the style of Zech.triab, that tlio cnrater 
part of hia prophecy ia prue.iio ; " Towanla the conclu>iun of the pro- 
pl.ecy there are Koiiie pueticul pansagcs, and tho«o liij^bly omanieutcd ; 
they .'in.1 a]*o per:«picuou», cotieiderini; that they arc th« producti nj of 
the uuwl obniiuro of nil thu pri.'phi.'tie writi-r»." 'I'bo oii«curi'-y r>f 
Zecburiah i.i found cliii-tly in the images contained iu the early (>ait of 
his i>ropbecy, which are drawn from familiar object", described so 
geueially aa to leave much for the rsodor'a imagination to aupply. and 
aoaompsulad only by alight liinti for tbrir agpUnatioa, aad i 
brft altogathar naaxplafaicd. A Uit of eomaiaatotatB of 
to I^Tcn in tho Appendix to the second Tolumo of HonMira *l 
dnotion.' 

(b. F. C. Roaenmuller, ScMia «» Vibu Ttsliimmltan, Protgm. im 
ZccK. ; Tho ' Introductiona' of Ulobbom* Jahu, Ue W'ette, and Hone.) 

ZKDEKIAU, whose original name waa lialtauiaU, was the son of 
Josiab, king of Judah, and unole of Jehuiacbiu. Win ii N'nburh.id- 
ue£2ar took Jerusaletu the aecond time, he dethroned .lehoiacbin, and 
placed Mattaniab upon the throne, changing hia uaim- tu Zcdekis^h, as 
was customary when a tributary kii)^ waa apjioiiited, and was probardy 
intended nsa mark of subnii.-taiou. Anlekiah win tw . nty-oiie yc*rs of 
age (ac. W) wbou lia waa set on ttio throun, luid govrmod tite kiq^ 
dam fat atotaa jaan <697 to Ml^, "and he did that wbtah waa a«il to 
the ^bt of th« Lord hb Oad.* Wholly swayed by tha oooiisak of 
hia evil adTlsera, Zedekiah waa indneed to rettrl a.'ainst Kebndbad- 
nciutar, to whose lonioucy he owod both bis lifo and bia throna; aaJ 
allied himself with Pbaraob-liophra, kin:; of K^-rpt — whom nott 
writera agree in saying was the Apriee and \ apliro- i>f profaua autbora 
— who bad been mcxBs-ful in Beverul wariike exptil.aoi Xobuchiul- 
nemar on IcariiiuR tho revolt, marcLcil an army into Jiiii.i:a, aud 
besieged Jerusalem. At tlii? ciisia Zedckiah 6eu'. fur Jerennab. to 
consult him »» to what cuurne he fhoald (luraue. jKruuuali ^ oiiim-llcti 
him to rave the city and bu Ide by timely aubuiiBSiuu lu the d^al- 
dicana Xotwitbstaading the predictions of the prophet, be did not 
follow his advioe; but continued the defeooo of tiio city, ia bo|>e* 
that bb %ri>tin ally woald narah to tta ralia& Bto ally cama^ tfao 
atogo waa raiasd, and Nabaa ha dn aa aar advaaead agalaat tho Rgyptiaoa 
to give thorn battle, but they retreated into Kgypt, aii<) uo battle waa 
fought Ncbucbaduezzar continued the siege. When tbo city bsid 
bceu beleaguered fir n considerable timo, a famine cnsuml, and tba 
inbabitanta were reduced to the utnioet extretiiitica. After a siega 
of Dinet<>en mouths tha city »ai taken (n.r. .'^''(ii by us-arilt durinc tlj« 
nif;ht-ti:ue. As S'lon a.-! tLie kin^ uf Jiui.-ih naw th.,t tho Itabylontaa 
t'.rieH ha.l enlcred the city, iie lied "by the f,Mro betwixt thi" tiro 
walli" These walla are supiHised to l>» two | ar.iUel walls wbicb encircled 
the citadel, ilr. Kitto, in a nut« to tbe jixxix. chap, of Jeremja'a in 
'The Pictorial WAe.' saya that it is likely that tbo ** king went out of 
tba dtadel ou Mount /ion, batwoou tha two walla, and passed firont 
tho exterior wall by a way wUoh lad tbroogh tba kina'a aanian% aad 
which was perfaapa a piivato anbttnaaaoaa pataag« Tha Jaws bidaad 
have a fabia that (ban WM a subterraneous wuy, extending from tba 
king's alioda to JaiiiAot aad that by this he cudcAvoured to e-oapSk" 
1!li waa liowover seen, pursued, and iiikin by tbo Cbaldicins, who 
C41I rii d l.iui to Xeliuehadrii'itzar i\t liitila^t. t ,ero to have judgment 
p.K.ii'.l upon him. 'l lm king of liabj'.on inllirted on birii tbe ni'»?.t 
liorrilile punisbnieiit. lie orilered /.eil.'l.i ih'i" »o:is to be ulaiu b f. re 
liU fiic<;, so as to 1-uve h.in no hopea of reigning by them ; aud tbo 
agonising sight of the de.iih t.iioe!* of bin s him wa« destineil to be hia 
lost; for be had hi.i eye* then scooped out, which diaqualilied hiui for 
avar faifafaig afaia ia panaa. Tba litaig «f Jodah waa then bound 
with (Isttara of braa^ taken to Babylan, aad thara Inpriaoned for tba 
remainder of bis life. I'hu-i were faltillod the propheeies of tha 
prophets Jeremiah and K/e.^tel concerning itedekish. Josophus tdto 
ua that Zedekjah thought tbeas prophecies contradiotory to each 
other, aud tbcivfore believed neither <'•' them. Uut both turned out 
to bo truo. Jenmiab in szxii,, 4, sajx " He shaU sandy bo deUmod 
ioto Ifaa haads af tiM U4g of ItobfUB^ aad ■hall naak to hia moatb 
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to montb, and hit ejes tball behold bU ejet.' Thia wni folfillcd, for 
Zedekiah wika cAirinl to Riblab, Mid tMM h* MV luid spoko to 
KabucbadDeizar, but bo was also blindod l/t RlUah ; !<nd although ha 
lived at Babylon, n:i>I ilir<l th(<rr<, jet b« Dtver mtw i'. : '.liua wai f>.iiQUcil 
tho propbsi^ of K.i^kul ■.vhun lio sai.l (lii. 1 J', "My •..•.'t alao I 
Bpre.ul upon liim, ami Im ehsll bn (okcn in niy i<ri;ir.> ; ami I \siU 
br:::;-- liiiii t:> 1'.:i'!_vUmi to tlic l:\n'l of Chil 1 ' ^i.^ yf-"- ^l^all ho not 
tee It, though Lo die tbcra." Tho Touiplo nnd the w:\il of the city 
were deatroyed, • |;r«Bt part_of Uie iuhabitanta were removed, none 

the kingdom of Judab, md 
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)ateh iBttira pcinter. tMim, 

oeordiog to FOkiagion (ed. 1829), at Am«'*r lira in 1612. Hia real 
aatne waa Itomigiua Koomi, but he rtc^ive i the oaino of Zecman, 
nys Hviaekeu, from hia patating pictures of mariao RubjocU ; he ka» 
bowevor origiaally a common Bailor by profcaaion, aa l h« iu>)uir>jil 
thia n-imo probably as much tUnt circunj(ft4ince, aa hi* stylo of 

psiutiQ--. Un l.vcd aonio jeara iu ii-j: where, in the royal piilacec, 
tli' i ti are many of lua worka ; li. re are tome m thia country, but tiiey 
i\ro iioi common. Thero are likowih.' sLVeml etchiagi by hitn of 
mohuo Eubjecta and ahippiai;. Ha died iu the latter part of the 
17th eantuiy. (Hrfukob Naekrkktm «m JC«mitUm nmd XwuU 

ZliUBItSk or SEQBRS, HCRCOLBS^ r obver Dateh laad«Mp*- 
Miatir end etcher, of Amterdani, of Uw ITtfl oaotur^, remarkable 
for hie went of aucc«sa. He woa a painter of gM > ability ami ^'r«at 
ilMgbinkiaa ; some of hia laudsoapea exhibit • imrpriaiag extent of 

Ct)Ontry, and aro let off by judiciou-ly ehoacn groups of trciie and 
welt-dircreifioil fore^rouudB. He w.ia bowi vcr vory unaucce^'ful in 
dispn«ing of 1^3 jiicturea, aud bo tried hia fortiiua m etching, but in 
thia brauch, thou.;'i eijually clever, he wiwi equally unfortunato. Ho iit 
laat tried hi:i utuio^t upoti a Urge ;>'att>, but. nhen he took it to a pub- 
liaher for aalr, the man offerfd him uiurcly the vuiuu of the copper for 
it Thia ao inceuaed Zegers, that, hiving tolil the priutaeller that tho 
dav wmM mom wImb CMh print ftam It waold bt worth man than 
balndflAndfor tbo plat«,no badnftw Impratiioo* tikon ftom it, 
and th«n deatroyd it. Hi* prophecy camo true^ Jbr turn In Uou- 
braeken'e time n prliit from that plutu sold for tistoto dneott. Zegera, 
broken-hearted at hia bad fortune, took to drinking, ud, la returniug 
home one iiis'ht intoxicated, he foU, and died in oooaequenco of the 
full. Houbraken, who quoti* S. van Iloopstraten in iht! account of 
'Aogei'ii, atatea that he cannot giro oitiirr tho year of Liu Im tU or death ; 
ill rilkitij^tdii'i! ' I !ii:ltoi)«ry ■ !-,owcvcr i>i. I S'.'l') '.lio il.i'.i a l<)2y ruid 
li;7.' :i'»;m',: ; ivivy ai rj ^;vrn, Zli; ij i-..vi;ijtt.'d A riic'hoil '-f iirniliiii; 
laudacapta in colours upun ca]iCv>, but hia iavcntion waa not taken u^ 
by 9ttf 04Ml 

ZbLoTTI, BATTISTA, a diatiusuiahed Italian painUr, and odo 
ti fbahtatof tboaatlTCiNisten at Vtnw^ whan ha waa bora ia 
im. Hawaitfaaaaha]arorABtaai»Badilai1mth*la«UbjrT«Mul 
la havoctadied alio aome tioa with lUhau ZaiatU «M tha ifrel af 
nnl VerooKie, at Veiaaa, and ha auiated Urn ia aoaaa of bla flmcoaa ; 
haaarpas^ed him aa a practical frreco painter, and he ia cou*idere^l by 
aome to liavc i>c-'ii superior to P.iut, both in wurmtlt uf < oluuiiug au 1 i:i 
eorrectnt >■! i f l«-'ii;o, but ho was infer! ^r t ) him iu tho beauty of hi* 
heada, a:j 1 ]-i ^' L.-i'uerid griico uu I v^iriityi.f hia compoiitioni. The 
invontiuu ol '/,<■', 'Wi woji fcrtilp, and hii Ciirti positions full of power, but 
Ilia n'putaf.oQ wiui nLv iys bvlow hii mc rU^, ii tho circumiitAuee of 
hia bttiog chictly employed in (rc;co lU tae smaller towuaoud vilUgea 
ac at tha triika of iMImmo, vhanea hia imka vara lata aata aaid lata 
fcaam than' thay daaa n a d to be^ Ono of Ua gnattal waila It at 
Chtaio, formorly tbe Tilla of the Marqaia ObiasI, noir of tha Ouha af 
Modena, where, about 1570, Zelotti painted a aeriaa of freaoMa illaa* 
irstiog the B<-rvicos of the Obizzi family. Re paiatod also some excel- 
lent Korksin tho cathodral of Viceuza, wliich have been miatoken by 
many for worka of Paul Veroao-e. Zslotti ^\i•<l about ir>9^ after a 
life of much labour for othi'ivi, but little profit to himself. (Vasari 
Vilt dt' PUeori, Ae. ; Kidolfi, A<! Mararijiie delt Ji-!c, <£■;. ; Ual Pozzo, 
Vitt PUlori, ilx. IVr o.ini ; Zaaolti ; Laazi.) 

ZELTKIl, CARL-KIUKDRICH, by profeoaion an architect, or, aa 
hi- ui>de-.tly designated h;m<flf, a ma»ter-buil<i<;r-th»ugh somen hat 
late in life be devoted himsvtf ontiroty to music— was born at IJerliu, 
ia ITUk Haiaaa l iada Ubaial •dneatioa ; aad at tha «f aareotora 
ha waa arlfeM to hit Cithar, a Saxon, aad a halldar. Aftar a long 
iUaiaa from which ha anfllwad in his aij^taenth jaar, an aitraocdinory 
paadon for muaio aaddenly apnmg up in him ; bat at hia time was 
almost wholly oocupled in hia prufossional puranita, he eonldhldalga 
only in an eveniog in his favourite study. In l7iZ, h.^ting complated 
fail pruWtionnry architectural di-a»ioi,', ho W;m Admitted aa a mnatar- 
builder, by n h, h mure is meant iu Uermany than in England. And 
nowfort'ii' I rat time htf ri c iied iontructioua ia counterpoint, Iruui 
Ka«cb, t'j wL Mij li,: u ■;::ij',vk'ii^'ts hiitu 1;' iudebtsd for wh.itever luciit 
his compositions po^sc^H. Hu alao diii^ently attended his mutur'a 
singing academy, a government establiahmeut, and became one of it* 
active meubere, whereof, in 1 lUT, Faaob tutviog become aged and iuficm, 
1« U0» Celtar WW appoiatiSl. bf ^al^ 
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Zeltcr waa named tha presidaot This was, in (act, a mln]^ la • 
much impravad toaa, of tba gnild of tha old GaraMa H aiiitt»8Sam 
and is DOW aa aatahljahmaat af afan Mtioaal latpoilaaaib Ho diad 

in l-3 j, 

Zi li. r's compositions nro spoken of in hii?! 
ttritfrs, bal they aro little known (■eyntul bi^ 
while his musical woi k- ft-itmi t,j Iliv,- i.i-ni for tl 
fined to the place of their birth, his Uik.Jic ia become familiar to all 
who tako much Intareat la Uermon literature. Ilia corroapondenoe 
with GStbn, pobUahad a few jaara ago, exhibita him aa a philosophical, 
acatemukal oritiaiaaamaa of gonoral knowMga^ of atnng nia^ 
aadfofiaod taata; bm tha fHaadchip of tho fpvat poet with whan ha 
waa in such constant eommutiii.-iition, wbirh eo clrrtrlr evinead fai 
Ootho'a letters, ia in itself n guarautre uf tho iut>.l.octu:kl media of 
bim who eojoyeii tho intimacy and conddaneo of OBO of tho BMiat 
ceh-brattd (-cr-ous of Ihtf jirc unt n^o. 

ZliMAL'.N.SllAH. [SnAii Z) MAfx ] 

Zl'JNI. Xi' ut.~> Zfnm Slid Am jmu Zkno were two brothers, the 
pubhabed aeoo-,;ul< of wlinse vr>yai;"s biivi- occjisioupj much eonlro- 
veray. Thoy wei« Veneli .iin. Too vr . r i toy <1 1 1 d<'^:i;nato the 
family is Zto, or /ena; to desiguato a aiuglo iudividool of that family, 
Zanaj to daii|oato two ar aaata faMUttdnala, Zaoi Tha Zena ia oaa 
af Oa oldert of tho patrfdaa flualllaa of tho wudaBd territorits of 
Venloe. Ita tnt distinguished member, Marin Zano, Urad about tba 
jtwe 1200. The posterity of Antonio Zeuo survived tho repuUic, aad 
opened, in ISIS, tho family aicbivea to tbe reeearebea of Cardinal 
Zurla. But for the most |iart, when 'the Z nl' are apokou of, tUo 
brothers Nicol6 and Antouin are meant Their adventures, nud tho 
controvertiea to whit i; th. y L . ii «iven rise, shall thrreforc be first 
di<posi d of in the prwout article, although others of the name, haviug 
alUiiui} 1 to some notonuty, must bo :i'jtic<id i:i tbe eei^uel. 

Niculd Zen o and Antonio Z?no were sons of Pietru Zetio. tiimimod 
Dragoue, and brothers of Carlo Zeno, couimiiudsir of the Vouc ii..n (b et 
against the Oonoose in tbe war of Cbioggiii. Their mother'a uauie 
waa Agnoi Daodolo. Tba data* of tha Uitha of both brothcn aia 
known only from eoojeotnmw TbofrpaNntamaRMialSSt^aiMlhad 
in all ten cbil'lren. Carlo waa bora about 1331, of whom itia known 
that hia mother died when ho was so young as scarcely to bo able to 
rememi>cr her. This ueoeaaarilj placea tho birtba of Nicolu and 
Antonio between the years 1S20 and 1340. 

Tho uamo of Nicol6 appears frequently in the annal* of Venice frota 
1362 to 13S8. In 13dj he took a prouiioent put in the il ciiu:) uf ihu 
dogo Marco Comiro; in 13'.i7 he was one of the deputies ecnt to .Mar- 
B ;Uo by the B-..ii'<i of Vi-uictf ;.i c.juvey the pope lo ICouio ; hy nerved 
dnriog the war of Chiu^-gii, iu whioh be commaudcd a gAlhy, in 
1379; ha ia mentioaad aa bafing baeo oonaiderod one of the riohrst 
patrioiaas in 1881 ; ia 19SS ha waa oaa of the cl«ct«ra who nouiiaated 
tba dogo Micbelo ilorodnl, aad la tha aoBiaa of tha ombo jaar ha waa 
aaot aa ambaiaador to Ferrua; towarda tha aloaa of 1S88 ha waa aaat, 
along with two other noblee, to reoeivo Iho CMtloa of Troviao from tho 
lord of Padua. After thia his uamo diMppoara from public hiki'>i7 : 
liii *ub'equ -ut career ia outy known through a iniall work published 
by one of h:a dcsc ndanta in 1558. 

According to this w./ri, Nicr'l'j Zeno, liavini; embarked on board a 
vcaei'l of his owu to vbiit KugUud anil KlondLr?, w.ia driven out of hia 
course by a storm, and shipiuoiiked on the ' idaud' of l'ri«l,in 1. Here 
he and hia companions vvoro rescued from wreckers by a [.riui^o of the 
name of Zichmni, into whose sorvico Zouo entered iu the capacity of 
pilot, and renudaad with hitt oaa or t«» mib. At the cUm of that 
period, having baaa adfaaeed hf BAuiE to wealth and honours for 
servicva in war, he iovited hia bfOthar An tonio to join Mm, which ho 
did. Nieul\^ survived his brothar'a arrival four ycaia, and died ia 
l-'rislaod. It is impoaaibls to asoartain with certainty either tho year 
in which h« quitted Taalc^ or how many yearn elapsed from hia 
departure to his being joined by Antonio. The year 1360, tho date 
assigned to his ahipwrock by his dcaccndant, i^i evidently uu error, foi- 
in November 13!!S. hn waa still in l:aly. Must i ruUtidy he sailed ia 
1381' , taro ytttra : ' I'^c leait uiuat 1.RT0 eiiiji^i'd hi fun; hi? brother 
joined him; aud b« survived tXitA event four year.i, i'liii brini:s ut 
down to 13VS aa the year of his deatli. It ia c«rtaiu Ihul Iu; .v.ia d i 1 
in 1398^ for tha famdy register, "r^'tg meoiiott uf tiis »oa I'omaao 
in that jw, daiaribaa bim as the son aCtba "vwadau NieoUk." 

Of Antonio Kanaka history previooa to hit aitHog ont to join hia 
brother in PrUland, nothing npi<fars to bo known, except that ho waa 
narried ui KiSI. According to the eoojeetore^ above stated, ho must 
have arrived iu Krisland about tbe year 1 391. He remaiuod there foui< 
teen years iu the service of Ziduuni, having succeeded at hia brothei'a 
death to bi» property and oniployment*. A', the ttid of ihst time 
(nay be ret imed to Venice, wju-::.- it in probable that h<i oii-l m 

\Uf. latne year; for tho pas«ago in tbe family anoala which notiooa tho 
I I I of hltaaa Dnaaaa hi UM, ^Mabaof hfaaaa^quaadaoaaar 
Antjuia" 

Tbe ooatroTorqralladad to ta tba oatset of this article relate* to tha 
conntrie* vMtad 1^ th* Zial, aad i^Mtbcr tlieir voyagM axtonded tu 
America. In attempting to Cam aa apiirriaa ao thaaa qacaUauh il ia 
necessary to kesrf in tiow tho aataM aad aaMonlartha htftoawMttoa 
w«ha«aiaapaetbsthowT«9^tMi aad with thia ilawwaAaUaataiida 
dl that hat ha«« aaid bj aoBuaiBtatai^ ' ' 
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wtaftt Um tazt really My*. AM tint w Iniow h tmm mm i to faraDty- 
aaMB of a very and not vary cloaefjr printad qvMto 
foliilMf printad at Vanioa, by Kraoceaeo MarooUiu, in ISM. Tb» 
namtire }>urpoTts to hum beea ootupiled about that time^ by a yoaneer 
Miool6 Zeiio, who AM In 1505, from tlie p«pera of Antonio Zeiio. 1 be 
mittariaU in the pmBOKton of Nii ol^ tliu jmiiiger, at the time ho wrote 
hia book, a|i|>e«r to have bwu on y '"n Irll' (Vkoi Auloniu Z<;no to 
hi« brolBer Carlo, both writSju uftcr lli.- ilmth of Nicole. In on-' of 
theio Autouio njentioua that ho cijiui>i)"(«i1 u work <ie--ci !fjtive of tho 
eountricK he had visited or bettrJ of, and their ciwtum*, » Life of hia 
brother >rici>l''>, and a Life of ZicbmnL But Uud book and a number 
of lott«(a froui Antonio bad been deatrojad by Nicvl6 tb« younger 
boy »Tb«M lettan (tba MteM qootad in tht book) mn 
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BM that tha book and inauy other writinga on tha same aubjeet have 
nurirfnf^ wretobcdly, I aoaroa know bow ; for having come iato my ' 
nand* wbon I wna quite a boy, I tore and dispcniod them, aa boya will 
do ('ooma fauno i fanciulli, le aquarciai e maoJai tuttc h male'), aa I | 
cauuot now rwmerabcr without much Borrow." Uur knowlc Ige of the \ 
VLi , igiJt of the Z«iii therefore reel-' utmii a bxik couiijilei about 150 
years uUor Ihn doath of the lun^eit liver of tho two, from twn of 
Antouio " h-Lii tT<, n:i h v.i;,'ue recolleLtiou as the writer rctaii>.d l I' 
tha couti-tit-t of nuiiie iu:ii.iii>criptii which iiad come into liia banda aud 
dcatroyed by him when a boy. He atatea, it is trua^ that the 
which aoooiupaniaa hia book was oopied (ron an old and faded 
("utiiM • itaeUa,'} in the fiuailj aiohiTw; but h* doe* nok 
ifbatttwunnd* br«fthw of tho bffolb«% or ma h «m 
made aboot thdr time. Ftram tbia mitiir it mart 1» appmnl how 
little wo know of the Toyagea of the Zati, and how man thai UtUo 
haa in all probul<ility been di*Ggur«d. 

Down to the dcith of Nic'ili'j tho elder, his diMcetiJaut tclU the 
stoi7 in hia own inr.-ion : thi!< part of the bnok relut«» the Vikingar 
tx[ipJitioiii«, ia which Nicolij (torvcil uu lcr' Zirh:ir..i. The rest of the 
book LoiiniiiOt iu great part of u letter frotu An'nnin to Carlo, in which 
ho rehearses the story of a fisheniiaD who IjalI b .vn shipwrockoii on 
some far western land, and dataincd there uauy yc.ins uad adili aa 
■Momt of an aapa dl t l ai^ flttad wk k* Suhaud^ to visit that country, 
in whidi ha ImA aaoaaipiBlid Un. xlw Ink two pagca are occupied 
wHIi » fiaCBMat of amlhar laUar limn Antonio to Carlo, in whieb 
Iw anotiaiia tha book «irba«ks ba haa eompoaed. and adds that be wQl 
write no more, a.^ ho hopca aooo to communicato with him by word of 
mouth. 

The part of the narrative which relates to Kicol6 ooutains the 
hifttory of threo camjaigna In the first Frisland ia subdued by 
ZRhiimi, who oomn.iiD'U tlio liml fortv*, while Nioolo Zono cooperates 
Willi tho flcrt. /-ii. .iiiiii vvui: lurl vt" the ixlaud of Porland, half a day's 
sail from Frislaotl, vrhich hu had n rristdd the prvvious year from the 
king of Norway; and of the duchy ('duchca') of Sorano on the 
mainland ('fra tem') on tho aide next Scotland. Fiisland was an 
ialaud ntharlaigar than Inland. Aom tiw wet of tiwoaaak where 
Nioolb waawtoekad, bo ooadaetod Ch* llaet of ^^"i^* to fha west, 
and, after conquering i-cveral small inlands, turned iuto a gulf callod 
't>udero,' aud captured iu a port called ' ^^aoeBto^ some >ihi|>i loaded 
with salt-fieh. liero he was joined by Ziohmni, who ha>l marched 
over-land. Zouo a^ain sat sail to the we^t, and reached the opposite 
hradlaoil of the f;a\f : the ar.n, it in reiuorktd, waa full of shallows. He 
next r- turns to a part of l i i-Lm 1 rj iu.e..l IJoodendou, whert- he lenrns 
that Zictitiini Im^ ton^uernd tlie who!*? iiilaiul Hft Nuiln thence to 
Fiitlaij>i, ''tho cjipital of the itLinJ, .ii'.uat< 1 1 in u on lljt; i-.juth- 
east. v{ wliicli thiTM aro mauy in th« i^iaud, in wliitli Cih iirc taken in 
such abuuilaULu that uiany Hhi|i..i are ladeu with them, and Plandoti^ 
Brcta^uti, Kugliuid, iScotlaod, Norv%'uy, aud Denmark send thaio for 
aoppiieo, and aia nuieh enriobad.' IB all tbia part of tho aanaliva 
Ifaoonly hint civen of the poaUioD of tha oooatrlaa ia that Boraao 
** on the main 1^ on tha aide oppoaita Sootlaad. Were it not for the 
•pithet 'iaiaud,' applied to FiUaad, there ia nothing iooompatiblo 
with the notion of the country so named being tho FrieaUnd of the 
prt^Kcijt day. There are even some pointa Uiat coincide with it 
Saiiuig westward from the part of Frii«l«nd which ho waa thrown 
upon. Zono turns into the Gulf ..f /udcro (thu Zuydor Zt'u /j; aud 
the capital of Frialand is situated Wltiiiu a gulf to the soutb taat (the 
DoUart I). The Zuydor Zee ia full of shallows <" pieno di 
Tha baya of Friealand were at that tima frs(|ueatad by vosaoLs from all 

tha Boa. 

Vtm aeooud campaign waa uudertakaa by Ziohmni againat Ertlaad, 

which ia Iwtweeo trialaad and Norway (" eopra la coata tra FrislaDda 
e Norwegia"). Tho exjieditiou doe^ not reach Eatlaud, but is driven 
by a storm upon OrisUud, a largo but uniu!i;i!.it«(l inland. No men- 
tion i» made of tho reUtivc position of tirihlaijd to lUiy of tlie other 
couiitri«i> mentioDM], nor of its dietanco from tln to. Frvim Ori»knd 
au ex|H-<litiuu i» luaili' airaiurt the ialanda and Ishuid i." i.'<!aiide" and 
•lalaada che uietkaimamvute con I'altrc era sottu il llo di Norwcgia") 
to tha mtth. Thu expedition fails, but seven other ialuudw in the oauie 
aaaa ("negli at«c«i cauali l altre iaole, datte islaudo^ cho ebno 
an aoBfoaiwI, a fatrtnw anolod in om of thni^ aauad Bm, 
MUZeaolafttawMartham a«bm^ ntWM ta " " ^ 



Our lafinttoBBan ban atlDftlBtar. rronaarlhin: on the anppositiaa 
that the Fri^l.iud of tho Zeoi may have been the country then and still 
an eallad, l^tland (tlio land to tho east), between FnsUiud and Nor- 
way, may bare been the Danish peninsula. ' Ii^l.iuiK ' un<1 ' i elands' 
ap|>ear to be merely the singular and plurjd of tho Teutonic word 
i!i'.an>l : the one canno^ and tha other doaa not nnnasaarily a{)fily, to 
Iceland. Urea apprafdiMtca to .Wi'May, tka nanw «f vm of tha 

Siji'tUnd iilaads. 

The ".Lird campKiL^n of Nicoh'i Z>-i, :i v,:ls a vayr»_'ij of il;e v. rr 
uisd'?rto.>k from Urea, lie set out in tiLi3 luanth of J uly. and a-uled to 
the north (or north-W«at) till he reached Engroneland. Tbo riiatanns ii 
not given, but the whole dascriptioB of BogroasLuid apptiea to leelaa^ 
uodisapplioablatoMOliHraaiintiy. Tllaraa^^tba Toleano; tho hot 
springo ; the brfaf auBmop ; tha amy totrodaeUoD of Chnadaiutj and 
the Latin language ; tho commerce with Norway — " Veuj^no moki 
navigli dal capo di sopra N >rvi.:;i» e dal Trj-adon" (l)rontlieim f). Tha 
greator part of the prieata we are told are "delle Islaude"— from the 
i'lamls ; auother corroboration of the opiuioo that Iidanda. as a»ed ia 
thiB narrative, is not the proper name of any one country. Tb«»e 
ioJicHtionx arc rxtrcmi ly vugue ; but thcrv is nothing ia them 
iac'jmpatiblo with the notion that Frialand is Fiiasland; £agran» 
l iad, li iilaiiil I ami tha hliriBiilliti IlliiM^ Ihi Bnamj nf Ibi niiallBri 

group. 

Tbare nmain— Antonio Zmo'a Mart of tha atoiw at tbm ahfa- 
wracked llsheniian» and his aoconnt it ZUhaud'a ax p amti o o ia aaaiaa 
of tha lands deacribad by tha fiaharmon. 

Tha flaharmao'a atety naad not ba minutely anmined bora. Anto- 
aio'a version of it is sufficiently near the truth to show that it ta reaQy 
an im|ierfect account of one of the many a«ndeetal or premoditsilM 
visits paid by the Northmen of Kurope, in the>io early agex, to the 
northern regions of America; but it !■> tou flucc;not atiJ dUti^ured to 
add auythiut; to our kuowlodgo of thasa espediuona : ita oaly iiupoct- 
ance is derived from ita liMiQgbaiB thaaMvataZteibBBinavafifaof 
discovery to the weeL 

This axpcditioQ, after labouring for many days among the islands 
and shallows which were the scene of Niool6 Zodqu first oampaigiy 
poshed out into "the deepaaa"ta tha ImJinlng nf T«l| l kMM iii jj| 



waa tha voyage fairly begun, Whan B tampilt 
tha vaeaola about for edgbt dan awamping sotna of tham< and laaffa^ 
the aurviving craws entirely Igaonnt of thair wharaabool. Oa tha 

return of good weather, Zicbnmi steered to tha west, and reached aa 
ialand which Zeno ealls lean, adding, that the inhabitants said the 
name was derived from their 6r9t king, a eon of Dedalua, kin;; of 
Scotland. Every attempt to m.tke good a l uidiu^ on the territory of 
tho Scotch co'.ony hsviui; proved unavaihnf:, /.ichmui con!inue»l bis 
voyage to tl o vest for nix dayn, at the teruiinatiou of whicii iie was 
asaailed by another tempest^ aud forced to scud beforu the wind till 
he was driven to a land unknown to all on board. Here, as in the 
western voyage of Nicol6 Zauo^ the prcaeDoe of a voleauo appears to 
indicate Iceiao^ hat tho advoDtanv had ao lit a w wa nth tha 
inbabitai;ts, who are daaoribad aabaloffof amUatatonbaDd Inhabillnff 
oavesL Here Zichmni re«olved to winter, and Antonio was sent to 
Ftislaad with some mutiueeia who refuted to rMoain. A voyage of 
twenty days in an eaaterlv and ai^t in a southerly courae brouzht 
him to Fiisland. The only indieation in this voysgu that aids u> iu 
ooujcLturiDg the places named is the volcano, which p<'tnt» Icf'huJ 
If wo atsume Iceland to ii wttstem tormiu ition. there i^ notbm^ 
in tho aarrativA inoompik'.iblc with the aasumpiiuu that Frieslaud wm 
tho point of departure ; nud the bearinga and tba tfaM OMOpii^aa te 
as they are given, ratlier favour this view. 

Confining ounMtlvee to the narrative of Kicolo Zeno the youni^, 
leaving out of view all that haa been writtan by oonti-ovenrLalista on 
tha anUaatt wo have faoBdiMtUBiiaaaaaiatait with the idea that the 
Maland of the aldar Nieolb tuj bam baitt tiw IViaaland generally 
known by that name, except that It is called an ialand ; and oonaid«^ 
ing tliat tho Zetii appear to have been acquainted only with a limited 
portion of ita shoros, there is nothing extmordiuary in their having 
taken it for an itloud. We have paid no attention to the map puh^ 
lishcd al ju:^ with tho uarrativ.' of the youni;er Micolo. for two re;iiiou» : 
in tho firat [ilucts it la luipostiible to look ut it without lerliui; ioq 
viijc^: i that ltd jirojcijtiou c- aiid not have t>een m.ule bo euily ttM 
tituf the Zeui ; lu the i-l'- q I | huf, it i* iu paiU iucoua.Hieiit with 
the uairative. Ju hia lirel uimpoigu Moolo Zeno ia oxpieaaiy said to 
have eailed first from east to west, and then from weat to eaat ; accord- 
ing to tha map he muat have aailod from north to aonth, and from 
BOuthtomtMh Than aaama little doubt that tho map ia the eoapOai- 
tioo of aaoM Imor ooaoMgraphar. 

If we maj aMome WMand to have been the country between the 
Znydar Zaa and the Ems, the BsUand between it and Norway would 
oalurally ap|H>ar to indicate th« more enaterly Uiuiish peui»sul.\ ; ' la 
islande,' the dill'ereut iihuid Krou|i« north of Seotland, of which llre»eay 
»loue veemM rucuguisable ; aud the Ivugronelaud of NiiolN, and the 
ij.>uiele.ia iaiaud of Aotouio /eno, e^ch with its volcmo, Ici l.iu.l. In 
corroboration of this view may bo recalled — first, th«- time aud be-irin^ 
of Autonio /ahio'-. v<>viii;ii from the inland to FVifl ui I ; ff ouJ, ths 
Scotx;h colony m the llrut island reached by Zichumi ; third, the reeort 
of veiu^-ul.! to Frialinri fmni Faaoo, Englaad, and the Netiierlaada far 
iiah i fourth, tho tfaauwreial inttraouew ha tw aa u Kngrouokai mi 
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Xorwuy — ."pcoinlly It WouM «ppe»r with Drontlieim. Tim Ht.it<» nf 
Krlt-'-l^iiul tji'.vaiiU the end of the 14th century afford nn n nUt ^ n il 
corrubonitliiu : it iraa a nida eouutfy, iDt^rmediate between tlio Haim 
(owuii Had the tnuling towna of th« Netherl>ii<U, where the 'ntnod- 
neh%' (privilege of wnniwr*) wm ia full f«rcc^ ud when piimtea 

Zlduul tenny fhaldM of tia dtlaf cf • Imd of iwvam vbo «MiMd 

• ainnll iaiaad neikr FrieeUud from th« kiii^ of NnrmjtMMltbcnce 
mkd« piratical cscuraione in orcry dir«cttuu. 7^uo'» ttunl&n would 
land to tlM iafitMiM thiit hix biuid were but indiffcroot •eamen, aad 
pnvlMUly UMMuinted with the eonntrie* they vUited. 

Thie view of the eoene of the Zoiii'x Wiuulf rings U not put forth aa 
certain : the matcriala do notadm:t < 1" < or' .-iit j . l! it is not tenable, 
whfrc in Frifknd to l« found * t^omu U'-j t v. ritrrti bnvo fi-U »o «troiit;!y 
Uie iui[io-niliility f f in -iv^ : iug thia qucelioD , th:i'. they hiivp bfoti obliged 
to aatume tbnt Frialand iios emca been subixivrKed in the eea. Tboir 
diilicultiea appear to have ariaen from the pMdatvRafauUon of earlier 
^ten to oonvey tfaa Zooi aa fiur weet at Onenlaad. Walokenaer, 
■Mrfif tha inipaadU% of thi^kaa ixad tkt wuHtwmtmfy t«niilnua 
of their voya«Ba an tiia aouth-aaak «f ladaad, to nMdk 1m may have 
been led by the (trilling coincidence of the coaet of EogroueUiDd on 
the map of Nicole Zeno the younger, and tlio »outh'Ca*t coast of Ice- 
land. \Valfi:enner however seeks for the Frialatid of tbe ^'iii in the 
northern parte of Iceland. The dnta .iro too sc^nity to warnuit n'>y 
apjToach to dop,'uiatism on the subject, bot on the whole we inclme to 
adhere lo the cent Lu-^ods t^e bare arrived at: first, becauee wo see no 
iiiiiHwtiiliilily in tliu Ki inland of the Zeni bcinf; the cniiutry t'cutTulIy 

ditTorviit pUiei-« «nd ti^e state of society aj jHiar to corros^ioiid with that 

aatumption. 

Tha other mambera of Iho Zena (onuly who appear to requint Dotice 
W vUl taika in chronolagical Mdn 

OuHbo Zemo, KnuKl-adnainl of YwiMb Iwotbar of Niedlb nd Anto- 
aia^ Was bom about 1334. WbDa yet quito a eliild Iha pope pmn-ntcd 
Mm to a prebcndal bciiefioa at ntiins. At the Univerrity of l'«>Iii:s 
some debts ho contr.ictnl at play obliged bim to nb^rniii), and for fivo 
years he served as a soldier in difTercnt parUi of Itnly. Il' turoin;; 
homo, he found the republic cnpiiged in a war with the T<jrk-<. !>nd 
rc|>air>>d to ratres for the doublo purpoaa of taking poeseiK'i ii t::a 
benefice and cerring his country in a military cipnaly. lu CirtM co he 
Rot involved m a duel, iind thi« forceil bun at lao^ to rr»inu nil views 
to an occl«aia«tical career, lie married a ricb Ureek widow, who how- 
0«or did not kiog anrri*a tlieir marriaga. On faia ninni to Venlaa he 
toafc for hia aaoond wifa a hdy of tha Ohiattniani haJif. DnaMa to 
remain ak toat, ha tapairad to Cooatantinople in proaecoUon of com- 
naraial apaenlatioaa, which kept him aeven years engaged. His traaa- 
actiona brought him into connection with the emperor John Palseologua. 
and enabled him to britig to a coudnaiou the negociation by which 
that priiK.' ef»d«l Ti-iiedon to the Vi nt tians. Thia occuried in 1870, 
and in tl . : 1-' t veiit in Uio lifr o( Zt!uo of which wo have been able to 
amei t:iiti tiit; dat" so utarly. Tliig flOjuisition on tV.e part of the 
ri'piddic woa the ciuiitiiencenicnt of the war of Cliion:i■'^ in wiiicb tlio 
Gi-udtise, the IluD^iuriaiio, and tbo Lord ol Faduii wi re Icugued against 
Venice^ Tha defence of Treviso aK^ainst the UunKariiuis waa Intmtad 
to Carlo Zmo, he maintAined that frontier post tjl] 1379, whan tha 



Vanatianaimnumnl^aifear tbe lom of the gea-Bghtof FokneaUad 
himtotaiaihaconiDiaadof aliaat Withei>;htgi>lleyalMMiladfc«m 
Vanioa^ and broke thronf;h the Qenorse fleet without losing a vasael. 
He took a nnnber of the enemy's ships in the Sicilian waters, and 
BCCOCiatrd a peace with Joan of Naphs. He then sailed northward, 
aaA Bia<le tliu victorious Genoese tremble for tbe security of their own 
ooasts. After siuuri^ing the north eaateni shores nf Italy he i-et sail 
for the .Vicl^ij lai; where bo received ri inforci'mcuts. With bia lli pi 
aii.'iiiejittil tij foiir:eeu galleys he steered !»> ! '. irout to oUVr i nnvoy to 
the storfs of Venetian tijerotuiudis« wliich ii.i i i u j.iiln'.i 1 during 
the war. He appeared with hi* rich fleet at the mouth of the lagootis 
on tbe latof Jan<uu(7 I3S0. Vaniea was at tiiat momcBt redttcud to 
tbe laat extremlljr. Tb« Ooioeia bad takao Chioggia and panatntad 
intothalaga«Mwilbftflaatof dotiMa Um anihwr of f aiae li thai Iha 
grand-adaucat FJmdI bad to oppota to thrai. Vho anifal of Xmo 
couipletaly changad tiio fiua of alUn. Ba bnika Iho Oomow UaoltF 
adi% proviatoaad Vanlc^ aad traaaiiniliig Uo aarf l aaa flmn Iho oaa to 
the land force, re-took ChioRRia. 

On the death of Puaui (15th August U1>0), Zeuo was K)'(K>iut<id 
frrniid ndtiiir»l, and in that opacity he made bind apiirmt f?iduola in 
tbv Ari:bii*lai; > till the peace of l.'lsl. The i - it Ij .r years were opcnt 
by Zcuo in t-oniliardy in the service of tbe V.^ jutL Alter tbjs be 
was employi'd ou i';;ibas-iea to Fiance and 11: l;! m l. Lind n Ivauced iu 
aucoessiun to the diguitied magUtnuiea of Avug.iior detle Commune 
•ad FMOUrator of St. Mark. Ia 140>» vhik atiU holding tha latter 
•ppolttlmaBtt he waa, oontnuy to tlia eoitontary policy of Venioe, 
pilieid iit aommnnd oC a fleet to oppose Boucieaolt, over whom ho 
obtained a iPiotolw on tha 7th of Ootuber. A few months later he was 
sent to command the army ugainst Franccaco Carrara, lord of PaJua, 
Upon the death of Carrara and the cock of his palace, an entry was 
found in hit registers of iO'i fold« n ducats paid to Carlo Zeno. Zeno 
proved »atiafiictorily before '-i'-- t'onn.:!! .f Ten that this w.is iim|dy 
tbe lepaymcut of a debt which Cai-ntra bad eootiaeted to him on the 



oeeaRion of hi« flifriit to Ostia; but ho waa nevertheless (Icprived of all 
S.:-. .Mill !i yiniMit-i .-iti l condemned to two yeai-n' iiii]iri>i umtut. As 
WK'ii as bo waa set at liberty, Zeno embarked oa a pdgru mire t j tbe 
Holy Land. While there he entered into tbe service of <.!,•: kinij ot 
Cypnif, who waa at war with the Oenoeaa. In ItlO, Carlo Zeno 
ntnnodtoTaBlot^aad manM Aw Iho IkMtfM flta i 
yaanwonmaotlalitatHfyninial^baltatBaBladbylko i 
the gout He died ontbaMbof Jtedbim Oflbmi 
he hod by bis Bocond wifa^ two diad Mm U» Tho fiunify waa kapt 
up by tbu survivor, Pietro. 

Ucoro Zk.vo. n i^andaoo of Carlo, waa a poalhainoua eon of lacopo, 
who died tl ? year I eforc hi.-^ father. Ho was bom in Hecenibcr 1 11". 
Uo itudi. d .it i ..(i'la, and, nfli-r taliiug h:.> do^reea, repoimJ to Florence 
in U:!y, duiin^; tbe sitting of the Council of Florem-e. and wru^ KfV.ti 
ric<:iv.?d into the p,>ial her . in'. Iu IIH he waa a|i.<i<l'>l;i:0 r'frT. :i- 
dary ; in 1456 (or H I", according to Ughelli) he wan made bl^lnlp of 
I^ellono and Feltre; in 1459 ho was promoted to tbe see of Padua, 
where ba diad of apoplexy in U61. lacopo Zeno waa eateemad ooa 
of thafintoiatonof hiauMk Hokfk«i«hiabla I 

works of his own co mpoiWoa fn BMunioiipt Tho : 

were — 1,'Vita aumnioram Foatificom,' preacrrcd intboAal 

Libnm-, of which the Bollandists have made great use; 8, ' Da YUtt, 
Moribus, Ilebu'^qne ge.tti ('aroH Zcui '—a life of bis grondfatlier, of 
which an inditlerent Itidian trantlati- n by Francesco Queriui haa lieen 
repeatedly publi.ihed. Thi^ ori(;i!ial Latin .ippesred for the first time 
in vol. xii. of Muriiiun'-i ol ectiun of Italian historians, 

C'ATKin.vo Zkno, a gr.iri ic i of the traveller Antonio and the son of 
hia son Fietrn, Mimaujed ' 11 J 'i .i^ oi.e.' I'ietro wn married to Anno 
Moroiini in 14Ut), but tho year of hi^ son's birth unkuown : no is 
thoMIVOf UadMlll. ]b 1478 Oatariao Zano wan appointed by the 
sen^ of Taoiea imlaaiiiai to UniifUaaaan-Bag, kiu^ of Persia. Ue 
it said to haw aaeifM flw BiHliin with thamaia taadinasi, thak 
haviug married a idatfva of Dkfid OoBMmu^ Iba ttat amperor of 
Trobizond, be waa allied by marriage to the Kiiw of Finia, At 
Tabriz, tho rosidonoe of Uzun-Hassau, Z«ao was (pfMOU|]f onaeooiint 
of I'm n atrimonial alliance) mvived at court on a mora familiar 
footing; than the Kcner.dity of Kuropeans. This enabled him to collect 
a liiass of interettting inforruatioti r<d«tivp to thn nmnners and polities 
of Persia, i h,' .Dhighl thus td)Liin. i :ijt'i Urlciit-al ciittoras ho subse- 
quently increa-ieil by jmiruey* iu I'«r.-:a iind .\rabifi. Aft-r the tirrai- 
nation of his mission bo pulill»bcd st Vrni;.? a .-liort arcoii:it uf lui 
travels. Ue subaoqueDtly returned to tho oast, and died at Uaniusciiiv 
The narratiraof OitMdao Zana's 'troTahi baoana in little more than 
sixty yean after bb daaUi ao tam, that aUtiiar Banroaio nor bb own 
kioamaa Uicolb Zeno the younger was ahla to pi po ui o a oopj of ttknip 
The latter endeavoured to supply the ilaiinanoj bj OOmptHBg 111 
account of Caterino's travels from letters wriUan hf him to tirbnda 
during biH ab«etK'e in the eost^ Even this work has bowavar fa 
extremely rare Kortnaleont pnblishod st Venice, in 1738, an < 
of Citeriuo ZcD' i'.s ri'l'.eiitan •., v. j.jclj [ ro'.ou Icii to Lave taken ftOBt 
an anci' nt mauu?cript, TIjih wi>r'v j-; :i gross and rather clumsj 
for>;ery. 

NicuLi) Zexo the younger (a descendant in the direct line of Nicolo 
Zano tha elder), to whom wo are indebted for the only notirea we 
peeiBa a of tbe adreaturaaof 'the Zani,' and of Uaterino Zeno, waa 
Men to Vanioa oa Iho dUi of Jnno W6, aad dbd oa the 10th of 
AagaBtl561 nownomauberoflhoCMaailof IWb. Bboonatq^ 
man Fatriii (a contemporaiy), and Oaapari 0b bis ' Catalogo delk 
Biblioteca Veneta ') s|i««k in the higheit tann Of bis eloquence, and 
of bis arvpiirements iu msthematits and cosmography. He published 
' Deir Ungine di Veuo^ia i d antiquisiiiua Memoria de' Barbari' But 
lie is remembered chiefly for tbe little volume, publtKhed in 1568, 
contaidiiig the adventiircn of Caterino Zeno, in two l>ook^ and those 
id' ■ ti'.u /ier.i ' in onu book. This work hu.K every internal mark of 
being a fBitiifal i inupilation fr' iii ttiu vi'ry uu'. i'vlf-. '. r-i hIiti ii.-i iii Im 
possession, lie leaves his her >oa as much as po««ible to till their 
ownaloif. 

Airraio Zno the younger, a r«H{H>et.ibli.i Qraek aoholar ot tha 18th 
century, oIfo belonged to the &mily of tha Ma pubUaliad aik 

Venice, in 156U, a commentary on the speaehae aMrllwIad to Bnldaa 

in Tbocydides, and Lepidua inSslluat—'Commentaria in Conclonem 
Parfelb et Lepidi, ox Tbncydida et Sallnstio.' 

Al'osTOLO ZuNo was bom at Venice, on the Uth of December 1 CSS. 
He wa? dL'sccDiIed from a blanch of tbe Zvna family which had been 
fettled over sinco tbe 13tb century iu tbe island of Candia, whence 
tbe piireuta of Zvno were obli^■ed to i tnigrato and return to Venice 
owing to the Tvukiuh invaniou, by wiiicb thi'y lost all thoir !,ro|>erty. 
Zeno's mother was of a difltiu^;tii)-bed Gr>.>ck fau.ily of Candia. Zono 



on the Bs&istanoe of her bnlhiHB-law, tlia Blahap of CiMpo lilei% 
who pUoed young Aposlolo In tho eoUege of tha Somaiflifat YauIoaL 

Ho diiplayeil early a decided tute for |>octry, and after having left 
college be began to write melo<lnimas, which wore well reccive<l. One 
of tb«m, entitled ' Temistoclc,' so pleased the Emperor Leopold I. of 
G^innny that be proposed to Zano the situation of dramatic composer 
nt Vii-nna, with a salary of ItK^O florins, which Zeno rieo.ine.i. He 
rereivod ordent for melodramas from sercral com t.H id i^eniL^uy lu.d 
Italy, and was handsomely rawardad Air them. iSiaca the tmie of 
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Uinuccini, who iii»y be mtii! to have crcatfd tlio If iliuti inelo'lranm, 
tb»t apeci n of ilnmiatio cotnpoaitioii Lai (artuk ii of thr. viciu.:- 
tsuSe of thf *<-itYn'.!sti, or ITtn centarv tfboul. Ajitistolu /.••no wa» 
tb-! rcfcnror iitnl rcnovntcir of the pi 1:1.11 ^ iiicLi rinn as i\ ; ufticul 
ciftiipoFiii.in, iu which bo w«a followed bv his euccetsur MctasUuiiu, ftud 
•ft<'i'narii:> by Sogrftffl, Biu-bieri, Komuii, and others. 

Zeno, in tbo mMrt of hU poetical oocupktioni, did not oeglect gr»T»r 
■tttdiob H* WH pMMHod of Muad altical duoernmeot, and ha'l col- 
looted an laiplo rtOMof litonry kaowladge. In 1710 ho began to 

rnbliiih hie ' (jicrnnJe del L«tt«rati,' whiob wag aflcrwarda conriauod 
y hU brother V:tr CuWino Zciio, making altogether a series of forty 
volume*, full of iinportntit literary and bin;Tipliical information. 
n»viu(r noticed many omi^wiona ami inaccuraciea iu the work 'Do 
Hi'torciH Lft'-inie' of G. J. \'aiii«, 1 i<ji«-eiiil!y conoeniinR the It-ilian 
LiMttiriunii who had writt<-:i i;i hi':::. Znno undertook t 1 ^ tbo 
Officii iu"v t y h'-.i ' Dinscrtszii IU V(j.%«:iui'',' which were scattered about 
hi* Journn!; they wire ci.llietrd ami puiiiL-hed after hii death, in 
2 toIk. ^to, 17i'2, a work which i« much valued. Ue UkowiM wnitoa 
rtmnioe conunlaqr tft tb* 'BiUtotm Mt EbqiMM UriioM' tt 
FonUBiui, wfafoh MouBMluy to msflh nan impoclwA md ImtnietttM 
tiMnthatKt; itbwritten with mtieh criliMl ■kU, awl In MnMfh«k 
a HiraHtia vein. It «m pablbbad aln aft«r Zmfi dwtl^ l uf lhar 
with Kontanini'ii text, in 2 Toll. 4to. 

Ill 1717 Z-r.-o wae invited to Vionoa b]r the EmpvTor Charlca VI., 
with tlje r of the nituation of court poot, to which waa aflrrwariU 
; liLiL-i thrit uf . iv.Liri ijr iph' T to bis imperial majesty, ttceomi»»iiit;d 
with h( er«l omolumriit*. Zrao, haviat; obtained leave of the *tat« 
inqutaitorB, accepted the off t, rd i i r tf Ji I t j Vienna in 1718. In 
croEEiup; the Alps bis coauib wue upeet, and he broko bia leg ; but 
haviog rocovercd from the Moidentt haanivMl nt Timtt% whare he 
was received by Cbailea in thn kfaMlMt nuaar. H* wrote dniBM for 
tlwioMridl opare, and oratoiiai foc tha taapiifad AafU tU 1728^ 
WMo nia aannefd yearn ottd «ha atal* of Ua health nuida Urn 
inbwm of fOtoining to Italy to end bia dnya in hia nativa oonntry. 
Raying ehlainad the consent of the emperor, and propoaed young 
Metaataaio to ancceed bim in bia oQico of court poet, he returned to 
Venice, where he occupied himself in collecting booka and medals, 
anil ID pr. pirin^ his works for the press. The donth of the E-nperor 
('h:irli?» y L, nBti tbo w:ir uf the Austrian Succraaion which followed, 
dr; ri\ed Zeiio of tlie "i! «r.i! risnbinient i\hich he Lad cuDtinueJ to 
en loy even afttT t:u UM t \ [> iiiiu ; hut t';.e liiuf t' M ii lj 'i'li- 1 l' ^ -'.ria 
after granted Ijiia an siiiiiuai pension of lOv^O Qorius, with the oon- 
(iunaUaa of tha titte of Mat aodtaiatoikanpher to tho iBMrialoawk 
In 1T47 Zano aald hia a£btMof nadakte M^OOO iioilna to tiba aUa* 
of the Regular Canons of SL Fiarian iu Uppar Auatrin. Hia rich 
library ha baqueathcd by wQI to tba oontrnt of tbo Dominioana of 
La Zattere, near Venice, whanoa tho CMatar pact baa bata 4aoa tniia* 
fcncd to the lihtary of St. Xarit. BaBO dbdu HoMmbir nn, bdnc 
then ai>;hty two year» of age. 

BiBiJts the woria alr> aJy mentioned, Zeno wjoto alaa— 1, ' Mappa- 
mondo iBliirico, Coiitin iazioce liell" Opera del P. Korosti." i voU, ito, 
Venice, 1Tli'.:-3; ' \'ita di Paula l';iruta;' 'Note alliv Vita del 
Cardinal Bombo :' th^ta two biographical worlu, »« well »* a Life of 
Saballloo ia Latin, also by Zeno, are ioaerted in the coUeoti ui of the 
Uatoriaaa of Vanice, for which Zeno wrota alao » ' Prafaziono,' or 
intndhMtenr dbmane; 4,<MaiiMffto latoriebo dalb FnaiglU • Vito 
diEiuieo Cktarin Daviia,' prafiaed to tboaditioB of Dnibt'a 'Staiia 
di Francia,' Yanic-, 173J; 5, 'Compendio dalla Stolia Mk Sapabblioa 
diVenezia;' 6, * Vi'.a di Oiiimbatista Guarino;' 7, * TMo dl Oi O. Tria- 
firo;' ^, 'Notiieio lAtterarie intomo ai Mauucii, Stampatori, e alia 
loro Fauii^tia,' prefixed to the Italian translation of Cicero'a Kpiatlea 
by Aldo Mnnuxio, published at Venice in 1736 ; 9, ' Note i- gimitr 
Vila dol Guicciardini acritta dal MaDui,' prefixed to tbn • ililioii t f 
Gui'\:iaidim, in 2 Tola, fol., Vrnice, 173'^. Zi-nu'a drama* hav.j \. 
publiiihod in 10 vols. 8vo, Vi^nicc, 1714. .\ f'. Ii tioa of his I : .-r?. v, im 
published in S vola. 8ro, 172:2; but a more ample lelection hua b««u 
BtadabyMoniUL to«TCto,SM^TaiyM^17W. Zam bft onqf olbar 
woita nniiniiboa or anoMlihod. 

(Comiani, / SHaKaUb Uumtmra MUnat T^ddL JiMwtflo 
dfgU lUa^i. x /faHMttt LMBbttdi, StirtmMtm UllmvtmmnuUma nd 
S«w»?o Xrill.) 

PiETRo Caterixo Zu.so, elder brothar of Apoatolov bom on 
the 'Ji;th of July IC He took the monaatio voWi in bin twcnty- 
•tcond year, aiul wn.-! soon aftir appointci to teach rbetorio in his 
order s pemitiai-y at Murmici; Iheuco ho was promoted to the ctiiiir of 
1 l iiofni Ijv \'en:ci>. When Apostoln quitted Venice, io I71S, he 
conliiita the taUt of editing the 'Giomalu do" Lotterati' to his brother, 
vfae aoBtla i M i d to diaeikarge it till 1 72i$, when ho was obliged to reasigu 
on aaooBBtofmhaahh. He died on th« 17th of June 17^2, worn oat I 
by the excoeiive rijgoar with whioh b» patfmnad hit davoUaoal aaaf^ 
ctiK'«. I!«*id«a hia oontributlont to fha ■Gtonalo de' Lattarati/ Piairo 
C'atrriuo Zrno publicbad a trantlation of Amauld's Logic, and tranala- ' 
tioim of »oma of Bourdaloue* Scnuona, He Ukowiae published auooy ■ 
nioii-ly refuarks on the (K><-try of Dallo Cftsa, and contribotad ttia ; 
bi<>»;r.. h..-. of lUpti.to .N..iii and Mlebolo FIOMtil to Ua bnlWa: 

•LlTeavf Voiiirtian Historian ».' I 
jJ^liP*""j ^'"^ >■'■■ ' 'li .V. Calerino Zeno il A", c 

fWA <Mirr« fatu «tU Jm^i-xo JfartioH^, did 2't»fO iii Umm-Cauaiu> I 



in i/nA, lUiri titu : i d''li i-Vo;.; ddV itch Frulamhi, <tc., faHo 

.1 .'fu <l /'u'j Arlii- j lit daf frattHi Z'/.i, fiiro UMO ; 1/1 Vcm^ia, IjoS; 
/>! Marco I'ult) e dtijli aim i'ta<j'ji<»:trt yt/teziani j>iii iliatin Duucrta- 
zu.ni d(l I'. Ab. U. Placida Zurla, in Veoetia, 1818; Kabroni, Vita 
Jtalvrum; (iioiiiaU dc' LtUtrati, vol. zxxviii.; JounuUof tkt Hojfoi 
OtyrafhUal Soeiety af Ium dtm , vol. ix. ; /HoyriuMu CWavrwUc) 

ZSaO (Z4m«>'), of Elaa in Italy, waa a pupil ofnvBaBidaa. Aoooifr 
hg to tkia TCgua expres»ion (<!«MaC<) uaad bj INoganaa Ijaertios. h* 
waa aaijoyiag Ua gr< et«et colobrity about ■.<>. 464. Ha vl^iited Atheu 
ia aompany with Fannanidaa, and they wtra prcacDt at the Or^at 
Paaathanaa, Parmenides ia deacribod by PUco as at this time it uiaa 
a<lvancod in yearn, with hi« hair quite whlt>-, but of a liaudiik>uie and 
plcv-ioi; piraon : ho wast iL-j ut. i»isty-fi7o yi ar* of age, Z«Du, who 
waa thea uvar torty, la spoken ol ai .1 till and oomely pi^raoiiogn. If 
wl' placa thia viait to Athena, with Clinton, in B.C. 4Si, in the Gflwtith 
year of Socrates, Zeno waa bom about u.c. 494. Ttio authority for tho 
viait to Athena ia the ' I'aniKnidcs ' of I'Uto, whiati, ao far 
to this luBtoiical fiact, is generally admittad to ba aniKatOBt > 
Btnbo is of opfadoB tfaat 2anh aa wdl Awnaaida^ «to 
ia lagiilattng for Blaa. Ha fCDDoUy Hand tlD tba oaaiaiiBoeiMal of 
(he Paloponneaian Wait or aft baat to aa 435. According to Flotardi 
^VlMm,' i) he waa ooa of the master* of Pericles. Tlia circam- 
atanoaa of hia death are reported with mach diversity. Ue ia aaid to 
have conspired against a tyrant of Klea, who is variously named, and, 
on the diacovi ry of the conspiracy, to bare been put to death in a 
cruel manner- 
Many works ve.ro. .atribiittd to Zeiio, whi'h, aajs Lli >ge:iei, w^ra 
full of wi.-'] I. In,' i:f lii< irrcil WMrk ' !;■■ i-i *»id to have rr» i at 

Atheiui, on which occa»lou SocrAte* won presoiit. Though thts ' I'af 
menidaa' of Plato, which ia the authority for this reading at Atbaos, 
aanaot bo taktn to ba litanlly traa in all raapaota— Cw Soerataak than 
aBb to saaaaaaBtod aa diaooofoiag witlt 



iha flMb «r Eaae bari^ Had M walk ab 
AthaniL Tba objact of this worit, whieb waa ditidad into aarawl 
parta,waa to rhow t)>at it is imponible to oaaeilfa thiaga aa bdag 

Many, and this conclusion was derired oa a necv«ary conKoqueoce 
from tho suppotition of things being Many ; for Zeno abi>wi'd that if 
we suppose things to be Matiy, then tbo same thiugs are both like aud 
unlike. Now, it ia impo»eible to conceive the same thing* to bo bjth 
like and unlike, and therefore it is impossible^ to codo'Ito ti.iu^^ bo 
M iny (ovKC-rK ttJt/vaTo** TO T« livii^to Il^ii/ia fhcu nal o^oia dK<Ju*>ia, 
dtifarer 81^ icol nuKKk tifui. I'L^ti:!, ' I'ormenidcs '). Zeno u said to 
baaa baan ftba liaft wba uaed tho fona of 4ba dialnnia la bia fhilo- 
aophlaal dlaauailBBa. Hia object waa to maiatain tba doatriaaa af 
Parmenides, for ho I* aaid to faava added little of his own to wiiat Ida 
master did. Hia method wniu to aaaoma tho truth of received opbl)oa% 
and thi n to show tba aoatmdiottoaa to whioh ttiey laad, and, aeooad« 
iogly, Ariitotle (as ^oatad hf Diogenes) calls him tiw iaveator of 
Dialectic ; not of Lojic as some modem writer* have it. 

Zonu'a work in dt laLiL-'j uf tiiu I luctritia of the Oud w.13, M PlAto 
makes him deaciibo it, dtsi^ncd to nuppurt Uik opiiiiim of I'.irmenidea 
sgainat those who ridiculed it on the ground that if theru i.-* only Uiui, 
many absurd and inconsistent oontc<iuruoes mu^t How frocu the doo- 
trine ; and, accordingly, his work i« in ojtpoaition to thoya who say 
that things are Many, and it ha* for its *ii«eial obgect to abow, that 
many mora absurd ooaaMwaaaa will flaw Ama their bypotboata of 
things being Many, thoB nOB tbo bypoUxiit of tbo One, if a BMB 
rightly follow them ap^ Thto {a the key to the expUnation of what 
we know of the argweatB of Zeno. 

Zeno asked Protagonu if a tingle grain of milleti'or the tan'thon- 
aandth part of a grain, would make a noise in falling. Protogoraa 
asid it would ijot, Hts tlien a/<kv<l if a nu'-lininiw of such graina 
v.ijufl Luake H i:i f.iil.Lu; iiL 1 .ui^wlt '.wtt, YiS. Zena 

fai th..r ,i^Ll il if tlicm w .in uul a ratio botwpcu the medimuua of crain 
aiid a ri;:'.;::i;> ::r:i;ii, :ir tin- ten thouaaii'ith p.irt of a Bia:;le prain. I'lota- 
^ura* adnuitcd thai there was. "Will there not, then,'' &aid Zeno, 
" be the aame ratio betwooB tlia neiaa of the medimnus and of the 
aingla grain, aa thace ia ba tw aaa tba madimnoa and the aingls grain I 
aad eeaaaqBaBlly a iiada grain, or tba taa^howaaadth part of a graio, 
wOl Babe a sotoe ia ntili^" Hum to aetiiJag peaanail j aabtio ia 
thisaxguoMOt If merely viawodaa an instanoa that tba s«u*ea do not 
alwaya lead to a safe coDclatioo, it ia well enough for that purpose*. 

Othtr arKuauntH go deeper, and show more clearly the coutr.idio- 
tions tliat ari-.j ff ui the notion of Many. Zeno, it i* said, aw-im 4 to 
auiiihiUt« the UDtioti of Kpace, for his argument w»« this : — If Ihoro is 
apace, it ia in aouii ihicf, for every tiiiuj; that in, i-i iu Nuiin:thiiig ; but 
that which ia iu toniclbiug, U also in 8;..ict-. S[.ai-, then, iiiu«l also 
be in space, and ao on inhnitcly ; ther..for<i tht; r n :. are 

Again : he proves that if thmg* ore ninny, th<:y uie both finite in 
number and isBaita ; and he proceed* thua :— If thing* are uiany, 
they most lie aa many a* they are, naitber more nor leaa, thay must, 
therefore, be Cnito. On tba other iuni4» if tbqr »• na^y, thqr aaaaa 
bo inhair.u ; for there ore al«raya otiier tbioga betweea fblngi^ and 
again, other thing* between these things, and oonr^'quently thing* ara 
i!i:iuit>j. In tho latter part he evidently consilient thii spaces belwean 
thiu.a na things, for thin-L,'* muat have apaosa botWOCB tham; aad 
thrt:r> Hpacea he consider* n.< thing", or the a^pdialnlB Of I ' ' 
and as oapobla of undlttis aubdiviaiou. 
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Auo'.hi^r arruiuent ii to tlila tllLct — !f n thiuj^ eiiata, it tnu't have 
njagoit'ule ; fiT wt; cuiiHit ;iij:i^:i:.B :i iLitij.; a..i L\iil.;j[5 which will uot 
iaer«u« ;iiiij'.I.»t i' iti>; by bpiu^ .ul Iml to it, ur diminiiilj another 
thiog if tivki n I'r. ni iL Nun , I u thing bM uukgoituUe, it it oapkblo 
cftnUoite tutxliviAiou; thi:r«(ure, if tuioigt m« iiiMiy, Ibflf muatb* 

M to to InllBttI TUa ti tto Hlwd wgrfaatf 8lBplldn% whiah 
Mtoat to mMta, that infinite diviiion of a IUa( InpliM aa tBAnit* 
nnmbw of eorpnaclM ; and in thia 7iow a body tt tnlailolj gwrt, tot 

tbo corpnsclea are iaBnitely amalL 

Zono had four aiigumenta agaiost motion. The first argument ii 
this: — If a certain apace ia to be paued over, the half must lie |va<«ed 
over b-forethe whole apace, and t;-.i Ualf ^r' •.h..t h ul boi' j;y the whole 
of it, and BO on ia iDfinituin. Theru ;i tlipri:riire an lulinitc number 
<if fii iCi'S t-' 1: :m.^^ d over ; aud if '.he \sholo ia pa- nod iviT iu ri 
liuiited time, tlicu au intiiiit« naiuber of apacea will be pao<ed over in 
a finite time^ whiati ia impoaiibla. Bm1« ealia AriatoUa'a aolution of 
Iba difioalty < pitiBUa.' ArirtoUa'a aolatioa ia Ihia, aa expUixied by 
tto 'OemmaolMU Ctoiabifaaneaa Tlutt whkh ia inflate ia diTi- 
aHBOoh aa R ia not iafloit* ia act bat in oapadty ooiy (non 
laad poteatatoX bm^ to ptaMd over in a finite time; for ainca 
) ia oonttnuoua, and in like manner tatinite, tb« time and the apace 
will correapontl ia tlie aame )aw of iufiidty, and in the aame diviaion 
of parU. It i.H if.uiy to aliow ttiut tkia ia uo aolution. 

Auother argu'.iiant ia thn Acliillea, aa it ia called, which ia aliin to 
thu \Mt. AoliiUtfn ruii.H n t-ica with a tortoiaa, which h-.i^-t a. certain 
aturt, but Achillt-a, tlioiv'h »wilt, oon neverovortake the toi-toiae, which 
ia nl.iw. For whun Aciidlaa haa reached the point from which tl>e 
tortoiao atarted, tbo tortouie ha* advanood a oartaia distiutoa ; and 
tbia will almgfa to Ito oaia: t ton a t iao AahiUaa caa aovar ovectato 
tto lortolta. Oa tUa Btitar. oboarrtai-^Wio aaooat aoppaoo that 
Zrao, who in hi* proof* alway* maintalmd tfao laflaila dlntibility of 
apace, alioutd not alao have oonaidcrud tbo lalnllko dlvlaihility Of avaiy 
twrtioa of tima ; and jat the falbcy of Uia argttOkaat oooaiita aatiraly 
in neglecting tliia ooBtidttatioa" But Zeno onlyadmittad tha infinita 
divisibility of apaoa in order to sb<.<w tha ouoaaquooora of tbo hyfO- 
theuji. What Uitl«r says 1.4 no Eolutioa. W'o ma; take th« dogcTa of 
the clock for Aciiillea and the t.irioUe, and asKume ti^at tbens ia no 
other meaaore of time ; oud wc wi.l auppoie the Ihij linger to be at 
twelve, when the alioi't tiu)(er ia at one, and Zeiio's argument in the 
aame atilL The difficulty liea in the idea of motion, of whloh Zeno 
givaa another inataaoa ia a third argument agoinat ototion. An arrow 
wImb it Bovaa thfoaib ^airiaaiaNiy BoauBtiaaapaoaaqiMlto 
taaUi and tbaraJSm » at rtatt for BolblDg BMvoa fat tto apaoB ia whioli 
Ilia: tat ttol which dm* not move ia at reat,fbr awyfUDC aitber 
aiOTaa or li at ratt Tuerefgra tha arrow which BWVMt while it 
Biovea ia at rett. Arittotlis ri-plia* that thl< argument i* faUe, for 
it auppoaea tliat time i* eompoied of iiidivltilile nioineuu, aud ho 
add*, that tiiiio if not oomprKed of indivisible parta, nor ia aoythiog 
el*« oompuuvi o( iiuch purla. liut thin ii uut au anawcr, for time may 
bo excluded fruui the coi)»iiUr»tion. The nrniw la auppo*td by thoae 
who a^lmit motiuii, to pa-iK !roiu unc- p i jt i:; -p.ic- t i n lolher. But 
ill every poeltion b«twe«n th«.i<! two potau it ia, an Ztiiiu aaya, where it 
ia ; and wbm a thin,; i* »hero it ia, wa conoaiva it to toatraaliaad wo 
oannot ooooaifo othorwiaa. Baylob wto aeooia a«t to apimwo of Alia- 
totla'aaaiat i oi^ agwa o o a wMah k ao batter. Zona'adiffloultofanMiBa. 
Ttora li no abaeluto motioD ; wo only conoeifo notioa rdaUTolj. 
Ttore i* a fourth argumant, which ia wuU ttatad by Bayta. 
If we vivw tba arguments of Zeno aa more aophiama, we viaw them 
wronrly, Thoy touch tbo fundamental diCBcuUii'* of all aeienco, and 
AnnU '.1'- a imit) ttiHt their solution ia not ea^y ( To]<io.,' viii. i.) ilia 
are;u::ioatit were dircctid to show tbo dil'icultm'< iutioreuii u all our 
abstract nutiona. When, Ariit jtlo bjvh. Iio •:.::-:a-2<\ motion and aaid 
that tho tpaco of a atidium could nut be pai^^eHl over, wo omd not 
anppoae that h« dt uitid the |ibvnomeuoD of a xtailium bpinj; pjjwed 
over by him who aeemad to paas over it. lie would not deny that 
than waa ttw appaaraaao tt a atadtam baiog paaaad ovor, Irat to 
denied that wo ooold oooodra how it waa pawed ofw. or tliat wo 
eould Gooceive ahaaloldTWVMMWrt of Bwlioa. Tbaro ia no aatho- 
rity for sa;ioK that lia dauad tto odlalOBeo of tto Oaeb oaen if he 
denied Uie existence of individtial thing*. He did nut admit that the 
true nature of tha One could ba known, for he eaid that if any person 
wciuM sbuw him what the One i*, ha would be abla to tell him what 
th;iigr< ar < (tA twra). Hia spoculatioiis all point to the ditBculty of 
det«iu;imug; thu notion of iu iividual thiogn, iind to tlie conarqut-nl 
COnolMsioii i.t v.]\ thitiyn Xk'-.v,^ One, wit. ho it piirtt, iiu .^h•olull?, iuin;c«- 
aorabte, incouetrivahlt- l':\i>it<:Dc«, Nothinx particular is aaid of his 
th«>logicaldootriu(a, .-xod the r — p'-yaiaaldllBtriBM tht art atWlHItH 
to him are not wortlt montioning. 

(Diogeaaa Laartius, Zano <ff Utea ; Bitter, (Sndtictia dtr M«lM0|iftM, 
vol. L, and tto f^rtigmenn of Zau>, by lUtter and Prallar, in their 
Hiilona PkoloiOi>h. Oraco-RoMan.; Bayle, Diet, art 'Zeno,' whiult 
has very copious nnd curioua uotea ; SioffraplUe li'nittrtdU, art. * Zeno,' 
by Victor Couain, and the rtfatnet there; Kant, KntUc, Jic, JJU ■ 
Anlinomie der Jtriutlt Vennat/l.) 

ZEXO of Citium, a small town in tbo iaUiid of Cy|irua. was the ' 
founder of tbo e«et of the Stoica. Tbo tis:i« of h'u birth cannot Ix: > 
aceantal/ aaoartaiaod, oor tto datca of tlta other otobU of bJa iiia. | 



lie wu hfi'.vevi'r u cuuti-aapQrmy of A'.iti^;ounJi Uunatua, Iting of 3faoe- 
doai;i, A'.:d ilii'J i)i fii!.j liiia. An'.iji.ii ih l/uu.itua di^d Ba', 'JIO. Clin- 
ton place.! lli<- b rth of Zeno bet«Ktu a.c. ii.'iT lUid u.'ii!, .ind bia de<ath 
eitber in ac. 203, or in U.c according tj D;.>^-curi< Lacrtius. Uia 
father was a merchant, and Zeno when young followed hia fathcr'a 
baataaaa. It ia aaid ttok hia fottor, oa lotuwiMt ftoaa one of bia 
T^yagea, bnugfat homo aomo of tto viitiaa oT tha foUewara of 
Soerateab aid tfaaft tto ponisal of tbem detoroulMd Zoao t* tto atady 
of philoaophj. It ia not oertaio what hia age waa when to oama la 
Athens : some aecoants make him to have boon tikirty yean of 
but bis dixL-iplo I'eraaeus says be wa* only two and twenty. Ua taugU 
at Athi-ns for fifty-eight years, and bn hvo) to tlio aue of ninety-two, 
or, aocordiajc to other aooounta, Uj t in .t^-o : m. ty oinht. Iu a 
letter uddrcaaed to King AuUi;ouuii, which i-i prtacrvei by liiogeusa 
Likcrtius, Zeno aay* that liu n ih^tx eighty yo*r* of age, and he allegca 
this oa a reason for not beiu^ nblo to visit tbo king according to hia 
iuvUatiaAl bolto aont to him hia diadplco, P«r*a<.aa and rhi.onidea. 

Vrton Zmo in* am*ed at Athene, ho becamo Uu pupil of Ccataa 
tto Cynics and Ola will aeeooat te hto dootdaa* hBiii« aoM nla. 
tionahlp to thooo of the Cyate ioImoL But Zmifit tnotal oharastar 
was above the »tand>\rd of tba Cynics, and thoir meairre pbiloaophy 
could not satisfy hia intullfctual duixe*. Be subaequsutly attended 
the lecture* of Stjlpo and of Diu^,-ne» Cronus, who bLloU(;ed to the 
Mcgaric achool ; but it ia prohKbiu that hu was not hatiaded with ttom, 
for he ultiuj»te!y came over to the Academy, and becamt- a hearer of 
Polemo. Ztnu a iuotriuos, SO far as wo know them, show tr*cc» of 
tbo various achu^is in which hia philosophical cbaraccer wan fgrmod. 
He waa not au oriij-iuui tjwukur; ho aelecied out of all thit be 
lojirned what seamed to hiut the best for hi<i purpose. It uaa auoord- 
iagly otjootad to Sana, that thooah to differed Uttlo from bis pro- 
doonaoM^ to aUl wiihad to fboad • aehool of hia own ; and it waa 
farther objected, ttat to made fewer ohaagaaimdfflotriaoa ttoa faiiietdfc 
Hia pittpilaaaaamblad in tto painted ooloBaada(«T*d) at AttooabWhanaa 
ttoy rsoaivad tho name of 8t<Hoa {SrvtKtl) : ttoy ware at first called 
Zeooaiatt« from the name of their master. A uight aceidant which 
happened to him on coming out of his school, determined Zeno to 
put au end to hi* life on the spot. His practice wax, in aocordanoe 
with bi« doctrinea, cbaractertaad by the atric'.eat integrity and mo- 
i:ilily : iin mastery over all aeusuitl trratilV'aiiuija waa complete. A 
story IB told whicn, whether true or fiil«s, shows at leaat tha cetiwa- 
tion iu which he waa held : it U aiid that Ito AtiMDiOBa Mlnaladtto 
luys of their fortrasata to hia keeping. 

Tto aaoM of Zane ia nan aoaaplaaooa aa Mm Caaadar af • HboaL 
tilikli oontinaad fto oof«inleaBtttiai,thaBlac«tot to did idmal^ 
though Ida writing* w«re numorova A tot of them ia ohaa ^ 
Diogeoee ; a very few frmgmrnU of thorn laca^ Bia atyia ia aaid to 
have been characterised by brevity and olojenoi-i of oTijumentation. II 
seems probable that the Stoical doctrines, aa exhibited in the opiniona 
and writings of hia followem, cannot be coutidered to have been 
elaboratod by Ztno, though, m cunl ti:; to ail tealiuiony, bo hitii the 
foondnnon of th.it which w.-i ilrv. lHi.(»d and citfuied by otbrra. 
Hia sacccisora in the St^jj.' m li nl w..rir f .,;ijw i. lu:mtb«a, Chry- 
tippus, Zeno of Taraua, UiMgcncs of Babylon. Antipater of Tarsus, 
I'anaatiBa of Rliodes, and Poaidoniusi Aooording to CliuUin, I'oii- 
dooin* eano to Itomo aa 51. Pamotiua was the friend of Scipio 
Africanue tto Toaaftv, I^Mliur, and other diatkaniilMd >»-^ «ad 
he iotrodoead tto aMMl philosophy at Ro«M I'ba Stoical dootrinea 
suited in many resp«ot* the Koman diaraoter, sspeoUlly in the modi* 
Bed form in which they received tiiem, and these doctrines wore 
enibnu ed by many distinguished persons. In the imperial period the 
chi -l who belonged to the eect were L. Annaeua Scueca, Muso- 

tiiua Ilufuii, who lived to the time of Ve*pa«iiiti, and Kjiictetu', a native 
of Hi«r»i>oUs iu l'hr\ gi I, and ibu iioliUt of .Xinin, ihi: liM'.or^aii of 
Altixanrlor. But the most illustiioua of all the Koutau Sitolc* was tho 
vuipcror Marcus Aur- ho iu tlii OWB INAv wUoh Ib OlBtaMa Iw 

left his portrait painted to the life. 

Zaoo'a dootrinaa wan mainly diraotad to tho moral port of philoao* 
pby, and to Mproaatod aaarer to tto Qynica than his fuUowara. tt 
appears flniai tto <Wl of hia diiaiplea separating into different partial^ 
that bis ayataoa waa eiflMr net oompleuly developed or ttot it poo- 
se-aed too little originality to unite all liia foUowara Ghijaippua ia 
saia to have been tto peraon who gave to tbo Stoioal afatam ita fall 
development and fixed iu doctrines ; accordingly there waa a saying, 
"if there bad been no Chry^ippue, there would have been no Stua.'' 
The Stoic.t nuuiu three liivlnions of philosophy, which Plutarch call* 
the rhy«iciil, Ethical, and l.ogicul (Xu^miJ)'), of which our word LogicU 
in not a tr.i!)»hiliou. Ilutothi r Sr.oic.i uiailu thtletent diviajona. Tho 
triple divi-iciri w.i< by Z>mjd liiii.a-. ll, aj> I ii.>dorua states iu his 

Lifo <jf Zeno, iu which he haa collected all the ijtuiotl doctrinea. The 
Logical pati of tto Bto i aal ^yatom comprelionded ttieir metaphysics. 
They mada a dlatlaaliatt batwaea truth (iAiiftia) aad true (dA.it0<i> : 
truth implied body ia<^ia) ; bill trao waa without body, aad waa 
merely in opinion. Tliay Mribotod to thioga aa abaolnto exiatoooo ia 
themselves. Their system ao Ihr ai WO oaa leam what it was, waa 
obicure, and thev were certainly sol well agioed among themaelvoa 
on their metapbyncal doctrines. They cultivated logic, rhetoric, 
and grammar. In their Physical doctrinea they assumed two lint 
piiaciplea^ tto Aokita aad tto I'aaaif o : tto i'aaaivo was iLOtar (sivia^ 
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Ood, who wu one, thimgh odied by numy namM Th* II 
btUif ia » doity, or io muy deitiaa, they oooaidMad on* of the 

nMtUKUtt Qod'a exutmoe. All the uniTene, laya Seneca, tecoHin^ 
to oar Blabai doctrinM, «on(i«U of two thinga, Caura and Xiit'.or. 
Tlir Cause which piiU mattw in motion is conc*iTe<i «s ptrvadiiiB it, 
hut it i- K.iiior.il ; the mnti<iu» prcxlui-e*! are not the cSecl of clianco, 
»D>1 all the harmnuy and boiuty of tlm v:iiiblt! worl l are a proof of 
denign. It followed frum thrir f^rneral doclritiM tlut tl.i- S :1 i sJ^cxt;) 
la corporeal, for tbcy defined all thiD|;s to b« Body uiiich pruduca 
■nothing or are produced. They argued thua : DOtliing that ia witb- 
out boily rympathueg with bodj, oor does bod* lynpathiae with 
ttat which if not body: but mlj body with bow. 1!m body and 
fhe acnil lympatbUe, for they m both bMM. Dwlli b iko taparation 
of the loul aad tba body. The Houl ia a ipirit (w^f'tm) that la bom 
with Ui ; coOMqacntly it in Wody, and it continues after death ; stilt it 
ia perishable : but the Soul of all thinga. of which the bouU of nnlmsU 
are parts, is inoperishable. As to tha duration of th^' soul, there wi re 
ilitVt rent opiolnu; (^utbea tbought that all aoula laatad to (ba 
ii.ril contlagratioe; Cfaiyaippw lkoii|MflMiaida of «lwtiiMoaly 

lasted so long. 

The Ktbicail doctrine^ of tl.i- S'oi<'s have atlniL-ti d most ittention, aa 
exhibited in the lives <>f (lintiLjguished QT»eki> and KoiiiaU;»i. To live 
aoeording to natara waa the basis of thdr ISthical syttem ; but by thia 
it waa not meant that a maa ahooUl IbllMr hia own paitianUr oaton : 
ht an* make his Ufa floaJbRatiUo to tho utora of the iriMta o( 
Wagt, Thia principle latlMfbaadallaB of an iMctJIty; aodltfcllewo 
tliat n>ora]ity in connected with phlloaophy. To kuow what is our 
nlittioD to the whole of thingi, ia to know what we onght to be and 
to do. lliis fundamental principle of the Stoics is indiiip\'.lih1p, but its 
a]>plic«tion is not always easy, nor did they all agree in thi ir i xpo^i- 
tion of it. Some thinrr. were good, «ome bud, .-ind some indilTi. i fnt : 
the only pood tli;:ifi w.rv virtue, wiadoiii, ju-ntice, and tcuij'tTance, 
and the like. The truly wiio niaii pussfsteii all knowlodRe ; he I9 
perfect and sufficient in liiu-.Rflf; lie di-jii-es all that subje: ta t«> its 
power tho rest of maukind; he feeU t aiu, but he is not conquered by 
n. Bat the morality of the Stoica, at least in tha lalar perioda, though 
U rated on a basis apparently so aouud, permitted tbe wise mm to 
doawrly everything tbiit be Uked. Stub • ^jilm. it turn htn wall 
oimiiiii, might donr tho imaginary wto ana of tu Stelea; but tt 
was not a syotem whuao ganeial adoption wsa eompatihle with tbe 
existence of any actual socivty. 

The >iu1 j<'ei of the Stoical sect is one of gri-nt extent. Ti.e Stoieii, 
or tho Hi) lalli d Stoii-ji, fortuedasert th it cotitiuued for funr coii'.'irii'i. 
in which tiiivr lh>- doctrines wcro Mil jei t to no uinc li cli;inf;'' 'hit w 
oft'^n fK» littl" lj*<idrB the iiAtiie iu wliich the j riil'i f.-'ors nf thiii »ect 
apre^-d. Moi-t of iIih works nf the .S'dii^l writer- are l(i.-,t, Twm of 
tlieni who*- worts mtimiii, Kpirfotus .iiid tlic etiii cror Marcus Auro- 
liuB, if not tile taost gr-nuitjo specimens of tho Btoio school, are 
eertainly two of tbe moat worthy. 

(DioRonea Loartiua, Zcno ; RittV Mid RnOer, tfutoria AUo«iv)>A. 
Oraeo Jtoman.f Afluum; ErtCTRoa; and otliar arttdao in tbia 
work.) 

KBNO (Z4mm4, anperor of tho Eaal, meoeedcd. in xn, 474, tho 
onparar Leo I. Thrax, or more corroetly hia own aon Loo IL, tho 

youniter, aa will appear below. Zeno was the sou of Hu<urn1i|nsde«, or 
Ueuaombladeoea, a noVlc Isanrii.ii, mid liiii orii'iiial uiinie wiw eittier 
AricineBiup, or p>erlia| 9 'I'arailicO'ii-'Urt or T.irjKiUcodi*eii'<, or Rsorf pn> 
hiii'.y i La-rali-fou^. We know n- thin^^ ;.tioothis eiirlitir life, "f wiiicli 
however detaskd accounts were probaMy given Iu the wurk« of Kusta- 
tbitu of Syria, which are lost, aii<l th of Candidii^, of which only 
■ome fianuenta are extant Wo mu»t suppoM tliat bs was a man of 
tnrtixwiOM%HpMiil^aaMaf hhMidilw count rvmen tho laandHi^ 
and Wall known at ttw ootnt at OoMtantlnuplo, for la AJX 408 tba 
•mporor Leo Thrax gave him hia datight«r Ariadne in marriaf^, 
eridently for tho purpoiit< of securing his Influmeo among the laau- 
rians, wboee a«siatanco he wanted Igainat tho umbitioug schamaa «f 
faia prime miui«t> r Aspar. 

On that oecsaion tbe son of Ka*umhl.-uideo adopted the Greek name 
of Zeno, and was crtatetl by the elu]>eror I'atriciu-. aud a; |ioiiiU'<l 
oommaKder of the imperial life gu r i and comniander iu-chiet of the 
Orofk army in A.-ia Minor. In iC'.< Zouo wnj co;iaul with Flavius 
Marsianua, and ho a.<i«isted the emperor in gutting rid of Aspnr, who 
waa pot to dwth in 471. Leo, being old and ohildlcan, wished to 
appotnl Zano hia aoooonor, but tbe people disliked Z«oo on acoount of 
hi* iiglinesa, a ream whlah Buif Mnionr InMdBalMit iaoord^^ but 
whicli was importaot tmng tbo fialttii natioM, who baeo alwaya 
liked and still like to be ralad by handsome king*. I.co o aincqoently 
gave up his plan, and chooa Lao, the son of Zeno and Aria<ine, for hia 
aucoeeenr, in 473. The emperor Leo Thrax di- d early iu the followini; 
year, 171, and l.co the younger succeeded him under the regency of 
hia father, upon whom tho title of Augustus waa fj«rha|M conferred by 
Leo Thrax; it may bo that Zeno ai-sumed that title ou hia on-n 
aathority, but neither of thei^c opinions hua V.. i :i well establi-'heiL 
Assisted by the empr»»» diuvH.-tr Veri:.;i. id ! fi ul ,ldy a1>o by her 
mnghtar aad hia wife Ariadne, i^no aucceedfed iu gaining the alTec- 
'\ of tha peeola la 10010 dwoot aad ho woaequeatly found no 
MahooaaWfodtobopiodiiatidoaiperar. Hia aon, the 



jonns emperor Iioo, pot the inpaiM iBliAani on lila hand; Vil 

altbotigh Xeno became emperor, he waa only tho noonnd ia raalc, aa 
we may see in the laws issued by the two WpgOf^ wfaora Loo'a 

name ia alwnrs put before the na?:.e of his father: on aome coins how- 
ever tlio DAiiin y^tao stands before Leo. Leo died towarda the end of 
the Fame ye-ir, 47*. Zeno, and oven his inotbtr Arindtie, an excelleot 
woman, have been accused of haviuR pui»«ne<l ibelr >' n. ' 'i' thia 
cIl-u l;?, &x well as pome other stories cuucerulog tbe death of L/eu, seem 
to Im' VI > ..Iiiii:ii:r'4 invented by orthodOiK OOOlsaiaatteal IliilClO wiw 
found fault with tho heterodoxy of Zeuo. 

Althoqrii 2ano root with no opposiUon in anaaMdltghfaaott aOMh 
ompanTr BO tooie to tbo tlirone under wry difflnidt atoe a iaa to aeifc 
Deaoeadodfromagnai iMuiriaa bauly; oupported by two brothers, 
CoDOB aad LoagiBfl% who wero bottt aaterpnain^ aotiTe, and aoihi 
tioua; aarrouadad by many other Itaurian*. who looked to bim for 
hoDounandpowar; aad r<'t-Lre ! by the warlike inbabitants of Ii-aaiii^ 
who were not of Greek dc^ -ent ; ho h;id to ei5»erienc? that the very 
circumstances wliich acemcd ti cjinolidate bis ttr- iii;th. made his 
ti.rono totter, nr;d were so many eausei of th'»e rel-ellpiti." and Oth*r 
I uiiiis ol,ij!.jtii- Ijy which hia reifn was markoJ as one of the moct 
ilL-astruUH Inr tin' liipuity and grandeur of the I'"«»tj'm i-mriro. Wh«i 
Zino becimo emj^eror, the l>-«iiriitna came iiitij jinmr; beurr at 
jealousy among tba Urvrks, aud di-tHatkUiu'tiou amoDR thus« who had 
helped bim to the throne ; intrigue, revolta, rebellion, and civil «w 
were ibe ooosequesce, and thia area followed by reTenga, cruelty, aad 
rapadty; gtaaial d h eoatt a tand iwnkam ia tho govarniMBt ; an» 
gainee and threats on the part of feraiga barbarlana, tlio oaaq;ma of 
Italy by the Kaat-Ootha, and the foundation of a new Weatem empire 
by Theodoric tha Great. In abort, tbe reii^t "f Zeno was a criaio ia 
tbo hiatory of the Eiat. Ao tba datails of thia raign an far 
being auffieiantly cliar, WO iiiall oolygiva a ihifeohof tho i 

able events. 

Zeno was scarcely eAtabli-ihed on the throne when ho lost it by s 
rel ellion of lla*;liscua. the brothiT '^f tbe empre-a-dowacer Veri^is. 
I: I'h (if ',\ Imi;.. c i;. spired ii^aiiiat tlte t:-'^'. eijj|ie:C'r wIlou they ii:iw tL*t 
the;r iiilliieme was checked by tho inwejiaiug power of tho broth*n 
and other lanurian ftienda of Zaao. Tbe rebeliion broke out so sud- 
denly H'i) that Zeno fled to laaaria without making any resistance, 
aad fiMiUaaaa wh prodalaMd o mp aror . Xaaot botag joiaod hf 
Ariadaak piaparod to epnosa Iliat, a gaaeial «( WailMmi, wlio ad> 
vaneed upon Isanrla, and defeated Zetio, who ntirid into a castU 
eollcd Conntiintinople. lllus was going to lay aiegO to it, when he 
vrivt informed that there was great uant of union among the adlu reoU 
of Biiaili-'cus, and that the people iu general dialike^l the new ruiiieror 
on at eount of his cowariily or trearberoua conduct in the uofortanata 
I \iii-ili'i.tn a;:iinst the Vaiidala of Curtliape, in \'\'>'U tlu« lUat 

]<ro|io«ed to /j^no to supjiort hiru wit!i hi" .irruy ; tlie |iri.>positaou was 
acceptod with sreat juy, i ;il Z-n i :)ii i IjI .a iiisrelied to Con*tsnt: 
nople. Vo-vr Nicasa tl,ey luel with .\rmatius, or iiarmacios, tbe 
nephew of Llasiliaeua, who offered no resMtanoe to Zeno, by whan ha 
was apparently bribed, and the uaorpar waa aooa baaiegad ia Cuuatan 
tinople by Zeaoi Tba ctto waa taken bf ouTpilae, aad Baatliawia waa 
made priaooar, aad atarredto daath ia a towor ia Oappadocia. Zaao 
m* re-eatablisbed, and ia order to reaFord Harmacius, ho made liiin 
eemuL-itider-in-ehiof of tbo army, poaaantad biiu with Ur^e e^tutea, aad 
eoiiferred upon his son IfaisiliBcrua th« youiuer H e ili_-riity of Oesar, 
which was eituivalrnt to makiui; him hi'< »uri p>»Mr. It srems that 
Zeno did rot act vn!i)af urily iu tiiis Bffiir, iiut thjt H-imiaiiu* de- 
ni.uidc d t! e ( ;i ■i^irnliii> iV r h h b iu, ai« tho priz-i of his delecUou from 
tho iinurper Lla^discuK. liaruiai.iuA b.came f-o nrroRant, tliat Zcdo 
resolved to gel nd of hiui. .\i's:Hted t y lilu", he succeeded in seifio; 
Uaruiacius, w>io waa put to Utatli, aud iiis t-on l^uuliacus was baaiabtd, 
afkar having bean depnTed of his dignity as Caaar. lUoa now aofniNd 
graat influenea over the emperor, wliicb he soon aboaed, aad Im Bit 
only inaulted the empress Ariadne^ bat oonapired againat her bAi 
lUua, t>eiog depoaad from hia rank aa prime miniater, &d to Aaia aad 
lavaltad against Zeno : bis fate is told below. Hiiring tbe time that 
IHaa waa in |iower several other relM'lliiMia broVe out. Theutlunc, 
aumamed Strabus, an adherent of Baxili^eus, retired after the fiil of 
the uaurfier iuto Throve, coIIikUnI a conaidcrable force, snd ravaged 
tho envirous of Const.mlitioiile. The etnperor, ujiil li- t«> aulxliie i im, 
bo<ight i>e/ice from him, in iT^: hir Tin-mhirii: .-fon f- jjot hiji »*tii. 
united himself with Theo ioric the l.iulh, «lio all- rwards conqueral 
Italy, aud tile emperor would perl aj s have loit hia throne but for the 
death of Tiieoduric Strabua, which took pinoo in 'It'l. As to Tbeo 
dorio tiM Ootfa, Zmw aootiud Ma eager by creating liim 
Anally aUaiulatod or dlowad Urn to eonctuer luly. [Tuaooouo ' 
OnrAT.J After paaeo had faeao eoncluded with Tbeoiiorio Strabua, ia 
474, auotber most dangerous rerolt broke out under Maroian, the aoa 
of Anthsmiua, emporor of the We!<t, nud the groudson of the Kn.|er r 
MsroUn, who had married Leiintia, the ainter of tha Kmpre^a \ <rir.v 
Mircian ioteuded to de|voao Zeuo, anil ho took CouatautioopU' by 
eurprue, but ho was ><urprised io hia turn by Illua, and afUr a 
dmpi'Pitf! fieht tied for refuge to a cbiin^-.. Ho wan tafcen out by 
f'irce, liii h ad was i-h.iveii. aa-l be w:»s li.Tni.iheil to ii lu' ua-tery at 
Ceaanca. But be escaped, caiifeil fre»h trouhieK, uud exiled to 
the oastle of Pspyriu in Isaiuria, or |i«rhapa to TarMtis in < ilici.'v The 
third great rorokwaa that of lllus^ who, m already ob»<.'rvrd, bad 
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iuHulted tbo EinpreE» AriodiM, and Mcapcd twins put to Joatli by 
flying to Ajw, wh«ro he piMMl hfanjr ak the hvad of an army of 



90,000 man. The patriokn Liamitiiu^ tAfmit Mat by Zeno a^ainat 
DtiMb balnmd the emperor and jcdntd IIm nbeL JLonginaa^ tbo 
brotharof Znwa took the field agdiwl both, bnllM wia dafiated, and 
fnbMj niade priaonar, for aoon aflermrdi ho was found in the 
oampof the nbela aetinf; in concert with Illus and Leontiiu. The 
rebi'ln tlifin laid aie-'o to the caitle of Pnpyrus, where the ICmi rcBs- 
iluw.iiTKr Vcriiiii wan coiifini>il on account of her iliiu^'trijin iutr giics, 
and tii« tiuiili! Iinvitrg t.e-u t-tken, Venu i :i;»o joined thi) rubeli, aud aa 
tlier iiiti'iiiie l (i> I'lit I^ 'titiun on tlie tlir»ne, hIih adoroeKi him with 
tlie diaili'Mi, iitui he ^XM it-ctdstd a^ empcirur at Antioc-ii, in 484. Zeno 
TK>»' i|in|>;itibi' 1 a frcoli nrmy a^oioiit th« re)>t-l«, which waa oom- 
UiMidcd by JuUn the Uuuclib*ck imd John the Scythian, two gencrala 
wbo him flftM b«M oo a ii w iidi^ b«t «h» mwtiw J MTwcrt panousL 
Thty MfMi wb«U ia Ua, wlw took nafbgn b the fertm* of 
Pfepyraa, which the im(>erkl KeueraU kiatened to aurroiind with a 
rapaifer force. At Vmt the fortreaa cai<ituiated ; Ului and Leontiiu 
Were tnade pri<oiirr» and put to dc*th, and the empire waa ttiui 
delirered froiu ttif ntost • oeiuiea of publio order. 2eno died in 
tbo rnijuth of April liM.nn i bis ittiavMKir waa an officec of the im- 
perial j.alaeo t,-iiaril (Sili iiliarii), Aiiiuit.i.-iu-i I.. ►uraameU Silcntiariui. 
wliu maruvU Anudue, tbe wiiiow uf 'Aouo. It in a^iil that Zt'no (iivi 
under strange circuumtiuicisa, but tbo aocoiniN o.'' .li death aro v try 
contradictory. If no bvliere Zoiiaiaa atg^ Cedrt^^uuB, Zeno waH beheadod 
in hia bed wbil" u«Wp; or be died in eontetjuence of a debaudi; or 
waa buried olive wbil« iui«tMble in • fit of apoplexy i aud Ariadne 
«rantlMinUMr«r UsdMtb. It hiyptBt homnr that mb 
Citttl wrltwi^ TluoplMMi) Biiig|ilm. and Thaodom Laator, wlio 
the worst of ZtBt lAmumt fauj Sod a.n oppartuallf, do not mention 
a violeat death, wUeh, if tma, woubl have aarvad tiieir purpa«« by 
throwing diui^race upon the memory uf lb« etnj>eror. The truth i>e«n>» 
to be that Zeno di- d of apoplexy. ^ '/y-uo't clmracter wtu »oui<'wbut 
like that of bis prefirccsscir Li'O i. Tbriii. I'ul bti W;i8 bi< iuferior in 
every rcf^pect, in pood sBWell aj* b-^iA qualities : ho w.nw crurl, i-sp'^ciiilly 
in the lat'.er ]>eri ' il cjf his r i-n, i \tt IvAt cruel tbiui Leu ; bo wh.« ultcu 
overpowers J by aiigir, but bu mvir fell into such friglitful fits of 
ua«aion a* Leo ; he nouetimeii did huuoarablo thiqga for honour's sAke, 
but leaa fraqoaotllr and with laaa dijpiity and OManaity. In »h<jrt ho 
waa tba abaaair <ff tM^ iritliont hia cnai^aUB abaiaoto^ intelligence, 
and knoaMfa, Ana did not undent and tba art of ^tarumant ; he 
waa aa thb aa ■ woBMa, and bia oomtsnt endesTOUfa to be admired ' 
M lonvething great made bim ridionlous in tbo cj-es of the witty 
Grrcka. 

(Agathifw, iv. ; Evagriua, ii. 15, Ac., iii. ; Ccdrenua, p. 351, ic, ed. 
Paris; Zij!uir*is vol. it, p. 51, 4c. eii. I'aria ; Caudidus, p. 18, «i«l. Paris; 
Theopbaue*, p. 96, Ac, ed. l ariw; I'rooopiua, JItU. Vandal, i. 7 ; /V 
^il'f. Jiuliniani, iiu 1. ; /'V' fnjfA , i. 1, iL <J; Jornanilon, Ik llfjuj- 
ntn SncctH; pp. 58-61 ; 1J( U<b\u Cluthicu, pp. 13i>-141, ed. LiudiU- 
brog; Sui.l.is, sub yoc Zrtrwy.t ! 

ZKNO'BIA (Ztra^a, on the coioa ZtfraJSta), SEPTIMIA, waa tba ' 
daimhtir of Amnm, an Anbabia^iAo poaaiaiad tiM aOMthaiB |^ of 
HaMHMlaD^ By beriiiathnaboadZaMiUabadnamiiMinadAtfaaao- 
donii WabalUth. Iler second buabond wa« .Sefitimius Odenathus. 

Odconthu.1 waa of Talmyra, a floatishittg city iucludud within the 
limits of the liemau empire, and di|^i&u<l wicb tbo title of Metru[ oils 
Culotiia. Ho waa at tho bead of some tribe* wbo belonged to that port 
ijf the Syriau ile.-ei t which surrounds I'ahuyra. His Itiman name, 
SepUmia'9, in ii ..ti n .-tome connecti'.>u with thy empire, and it is inge- 
niously coujecture-.l by St .Martin tba: tho orij;:! of this c<nni» 'ion 
aud of the udoptiou of tlie uame SL-ptiiuim by tlit- f]i:..ily of i ili. i.Lit li i n 
must bo traced to the time of tbe euiperuv ^jitiUiiu.'! Suveiua. The 
namo of tbe father of Odenatbua waa Septimiua AiroQii WabaUatl^ 
and Udeuathus bad i>y hk flrat wife a aou aauied Septimiua Oiodas or 
Hanidea^ w TrabelUva Mlio aaila Ub. Wayttmlna fiamdma a>amad 
JidBaDomaa, aSytimt waman of Btaua^aad fUa drauBMlanath oom* 
bined with his loog resiib-uce in Syria, renders it probable that a oon- 
neotion was formed betneeu the emperor Sevuriis and the fatuily of 
Odenathua, who, aa usual in sucb rastM, would adopt tli<* uame of tbcir 
lloman patron.' In A.U. 241, after tbe aasasatuation of tbe younger 
Oorxiiau, I'i iliii. cUled tbo Anibian, waa prueluiued eMi|»-r^r. and i>0 
le.iviug S\ija -ui 1. jL.iB be entru.^t«d the gt'vemun-ut o: .-'Viiii lu hia 
brDthur I'ri-eua. i In: i: mI aaaiiuiBtration of PriecuB cjiused u rel>i-llion 
iu Ssrin, au.i Jul;.; m: ; .;- , .ie.-cundfiul of tbe roy il liuuf* which hud 
reigueit at or posreaiu;*! i:^uttsau, was proclaimed om|>eror. Jota^iiouua 

waa defeated by tha impatiat troopa and kiat bia iifis, but I^iUp waa 
aawwinated before tba nawa oould roach lunL Other nsnrpara anMO 
in Syrte, but Palntyrm pceaarrod ita indapeadanae. In tba year SSI 
Saptimiua Airanaa waa prince of I'almyin, and hia aoa Odenaithua waa 

genend. On the death of Airauts, Udenatiiua succeeded to tbe princi- 
pality of Palmyra. The ye.ir of the deiith of AiraiKa ia n^>t crrtaiu, 
but it was bef.jty 2jfl. lu '-'.'!•'!, Miiria l< f, wbum Trebollius I'ollio calls 
Cyriaiit'.-i, h'f: .\niK>Lb with iai^.-' «uiji uf tuuiu-y, and I'Ctook himself 
to ISapur, kui^ of IVrniji. lie peisuniitid Su)"ir .'iml Hiienaibus to an 
invaaiuu of ^^yria, iu wLith Aniin h lai.i ii. jIuLniia w.ia jiro- 
claiiiH-d r;r3»ar. Ht- e; iLi)»-i\ lii* ilj^*nity lur ab^.ul a yt»r, haviiij< beeu 
a»*;ih-iii i' il in ■ [n Tr'belimf> I'. liiu, wbihi ValrrMu wan un iiia 

nutfcU to tho i'criioa wiu'. It waa tiapor'a design to anticipate Valerian 



by invading Syria, but be was defe,it« ) near Umaaa, and on hli retreat 
ba waa annoyed and robbed by bia old ally Odanatbut. But after the 
Mrrandar of Valerian to Sapor, Odeoatboa aaot ooitly preaenta to tiia 
Persian king, ia oidarto aoaeiliata him: tha pnaanla wan i^m 
with eontampt, and OdanaUraa waa oonuaaadad ta aoma la 
The prinoB of Palmyra dianrndadthaaaaMHOd, and whilathal 
troopa wero retreating on auiMat la iita aonlaaion which followad ttw 
capture of Valerian, be alone oppoafd the proKreNa of tiu- Persian amia 
Tho Persians had entered both Sjtht ami ('ilicia, tin 1 Sa(ior was at 
Antioch. Oilenatbufi, at the head of tbe Arabn of tlie desert, and 
some few Uoui um who h:id jnini'd bim, attempted tu cut uIT tbe retreat 
of Sapor, iu wbicli i.e was aidtxl by Balista, tbo Koman gcurral. wbo 
made a diversion in I'ihcia. Hi^ wife SSeuobia also accomi«ui d li;iu 
in this campaign. iSapor at Uat commenced hia rvtrrat ; hut at the 
poasagaof tha Bi p h ii taa ha iintalarl ■ ilifti' nn<i lost much of hia 
baggage. Ha waa fsOowwt Odanathna tinougb M<»opoUmia. agun 
doieiited, and pursued to Oteejpbao on tbe Hgris, bia capital. If Uda- 
natfaus besieged Cteaipboa, it appaar* that it waa unauoesafally. ( 
About thij time Odeoathui amtmad tba kingly title, and it ia pro> 
bable that be waa conaidered emparorof tbe East. Qallicaua, tho son 
of Vnl?-ri:\n. who bei-ame euifieror upon bis father'ii capture, iu 2'JO, 
VIM ton indolent to attempt to niiiiula.u In.i authority, i I <■ IJo nan 
urtny in .Syria :inii l';.:ypt pn •claimed 51.wjriaiiu» euipiror. wh i :-.«so- 
cinted wi'.b biini>-l:'iu the emj>iru hia two Bonn, <>^iiift:i:< Mni ;i uius. 
(Quietus Was left iu Syria. Tbu new euii erur ma.-i lioi through Aeia, 
and adwHWad as far aa iUyriouro, w here bo u iui opposed by Aurvolos, 
wbo bad alw risen against OalUenus, aud totally dufeatod. Upon thia 
Auraoloa waa rsoeivad by OalUanw into partaenhip hi tha« 
and be forthwith marohed to tha Biat to araih tlio I 
aans. Udeuatiiua, se«ing what turn tlllBp had 
npon which IWlisto, wbo hod quarrelled widl Qnlata% 1 
and delivered up to Odeuathtia tlk« town of Kmeaa, in which Qutetna 
and Balista were then 1>e.'-i<'^-<'d. Soou af'.i rwards Baliata proclaimed 
bimwlf emperor, but be was di-fen'ed by l.ldeDnthus and lost hia Ufa. 
Ahout thii tiiui* prolmhly (^.D. J'lSi (.iJeu.itbus wiia associated bf 
GiuUuniiS ill ibu empire, and received (be title of Au|;uatu». A coin 
ali^> WAS struck iu \\'u houuur, on which were rej>re>iriit' d tho I'lraians 
likken captive^ Odeoathos now undertook a second war .iguutt the 
PeiaiaMk to »mBt» tha aanaa tt Taiariaa: ho m^<ie many priaooers, 
whom ha atat lo QalUaDua, and tha alothfol emperor en joy ed a triumph 
whieih waa earned by tha bnvety of another. Udenatbua again hoaiM«d 
Ctadphon, but without any remilt. On reaching Cteeipbon ba laarihad 
into Gappodocia to oppoae the Scythians, who were ravaging that paii 
of Asia Minor. Odonatbus was aaoossiuated at Emesa iu Syria with 
his aoD (Jrodi-8, )>y tt rvl.ition n^mod M«aaiu% in SAT, but tba flTOtflfa- 
v n wi-re put to dratb by tbe "liiiaw fff fMenatlinat aad Ma wifc 

Zenobiii nutcce<ti'd to his power. 

'l lm evi-uts of tbn life of Odt-nathus are confute>ily tolil, yet the main 
facts may probably bo roceived aa true. Us was a brave and nctive 
Boldier, and if ha iMd U«ad longer be might perhaps have seated him- 
aetf on the throoo of tha Roman CsBsan. There ars uu wedoU of 
Odenathua. Be left by ZaaoUa two aaa« Hegaaniaa aad XiaMlaaa, 

Zanobia, after tlie death af her hnsbaad, fovemed Palmyra till iho 
was token priaou by Aureliou. It is said that she invested with tha 
puqila her &oii Waballath, or Athenodunu Waballatb, and to him ore 
attributed certain extunt medals which bear the Ureek legend of 
Atheno<loras. The power of Zenobia extended from the Eupbratea 
to ti e Mediterranean and the borders of K>;ypt Aeeordiug to Zosi- 
-in army of PalmyrcnoH .md Sjr...Li» uijiier Zabdan, a general of 
/rii lii, inViided E^;; pt in tbe rei>i;u of t'laudiun, ami got pomnessjoa 
i f t':;o ■II [1 tr . . iCuiu|iare ' CUudiuo,' by Trebelliu* roUto, c. IL) 
I'aimyra, in the Synau desert, was h-r reaideuoe, a city then tbe 
aentra of a great oommetoe, end whioh waa adoned wuh magnificent 
boildinn, the ranaina of wbieb ar« atill mam att&ing ftvNB their con- 
tnst wtth the daubtioa around timm. ZeaeMa aoaintaiaed hanelf 
againat Gallianaih and alao during the ra^ga of Ua laaaamar Clandini^ 
wbo waa occupied with his rSotUic wan; blU tha aoeiaeion of Aure> 
lion (A.U. 'J70) ouce more pbicod a i-oldier at tha hand of thu ompirih 
Zenobia waa dt featcd by Aurelian, Palmyra waa taken, and the Syrian 
queen appeared iu chains iu tbe trium|ih uf the emperor, as an 
Egyptiau queen, Ar.i.noe, oooe before had ai>|n-nrfd in the triumphal 
|>roceiMiuij of the diclJitJ.ir C».-sar. [At;Hi li.\N j Z > iwiuu indeed says 
that she (lii-il on ht-r way to Home; but tb ij inaf n e uf Tiebvlliui* 
I'lillio »pi car* to-.i ii.irtii.ui.-ir to hr i.A.^L-. liu ii.iy . that, .ittn- tliu 
triumph Aurelian j^avo her a resideucc at Tibor, which wcut by tbe 
name of 2 mo Ma at tha tiaaa when PoUio wrote. 

Tha habtta aad pemaa af thie warrior quaea are deeoribed by 
Trvbellius Pollio. She lived ia great sUte, liln tho fcia«iaif Fmia, 
When she harangued ber eoldiers ebe wore a babnat: hw diaaa had 
u purple border with jewels hanging from the fringe ; ber vest waa 
fastened round the w^t with a cloap, and her aims wrre tometimaa 
bare. Her complexion waa rather d-nrk, her eyes black and piercing; 
her tiutb were as white au pearls, and ber vuic« ute^r aud liko ^ man's. 
She knew wLen to lie liberal, thou^'h ber geucral character was frugoL 
She rarely rode in a chariot, but otu-n on horacbacl^. Sumetiiue^ she 
would march s-jveial miles ou foct with ber •oldiem. Her habits were 
tiohcr, but bhe wouid Donietimes drink with ber gener.un. Ili iules her 
oatiTe tongue, ijyriac, she waa well acquainted with Greek, aud spoka 
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tbc I's^jit'sn lutieiiacn to perfection. Iler Greek fecrrtary wan Lon^i- 
nil". [LoNviM'B.] Sich wM the vromaQ whona atubiliou, it i« sAi'l, 
Ifd !:«r to upire to OTcrthrow the Roman empire in the Weit. H«r 
biatoty ia im|»«rf««tlj koowD, bot the maia Cuts appear to be m wtU 



Angoita}; Hid ooe mIb bM Senob 
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(ZnMm AttgMtik) in Romu 
ber coias ia the iuscriptioa Avr. 

Anrelianiu)u j 

(Zu»imns, L 39-59 ; ZoDftna, xil. 27 ; ffitforicr Aufnutm Scrtp'orrt ; \ 
/do;/. r«iv.. art. 'Odcnath,' by St-Mnrtio, nnd ' Zir.'Mu ;' Hasche, 
/.'•.ri,-. /lei SiimariT ; 1 ckhcl, haelrin \ \ii):u Vtt , viL 490, ic) 

ZKNoUvi'Kl S, K Greek ncilptnr, ■iip;.u»cd bv TI>iir»cL to be « 
native of Maasilia, from having first ;)racti.<M>d his art in Gaul, ulirre 
he made nn enormoui coIomaI ttatae of Mercury, which occupied him 
t«n ycsni. Ue waa called to Rome by Nero, in order to tatka a 
iMwnilatnaltlMtnniptraraf fursn^irdiiMiHicBnaaa aof pre- 
•^o(H wgrk. Om araoant Mqri It ma 110 IM aaofhar ISO. 
(Flby. ♦ Hiet. Nat.," xxxiv. IS ; Suet ' Ner.,* 31.) Thla aUloe. which 
«M wt ap in front of the Ooldcn Houiw, w >« aftcrvrarda re-dedicated 
M Aatntaa of tho Sub by Vcepuian : ita tulsequont hiatory ia related 
hjrTbieraoh C l^poclion,' lie). Zrcodonia, thouj;h aaccesuful in 
eMttog hin creat bronze n-ork*, appears from the etatcment of Piluy to 
liave been deSciect in tfa« bii;hor and more rctiucd tcchniculitles uf the 
aculplor'a ftrt. Zenodorua eecms to have been equally famed for itia 
»kill in .i:;7er ch.asing, and tb'.: ° nhptiire of small \v rk/i -.n cnettlyMflir 
hia colonial ntatuca. The date of bia diatb ia not recorded, 

SEMO'UOTUS (ZifrifarM) ct Spbaraa, a celebntad Qraelt KiUlUllf 
riaa. Aooording to Sal«iaa and Rudoeia, be waa o pnpil of fba 
mnmiaiian PtiUietaB, and lived at Alexandna in the roign of Ptolemy, 
9be aon of Lagna, wbom however bo mait hafo aorrired, aa hia mo;t 
active period belooga to tbe r^ign of bis aucccasor Ptolemy Pbiladel- 
phua, nSoiit ].t.C. 280. Zenodotua waa the first chief librarian at 
.Mox.indria, and waa lucccedeil in this otSce by Calliaiachua. He is 
al^o Kiiii to liavc in^tiiiutc i tb- s-'-ui of the first I'tolomy. With 
Zftindottis there begins a now era in tbe history of giatouiatical and 
critical -"itudic!, tc'th of which ho treated according to liic [ rii. -it le 
of analogy, lie was the lirst .^Ucx&adtiue critic who mado a new 
e<iition (^tipCtHTit) of the Homeric poems, which ia frequently referred 
to by EttstatbiuB, the Venetian Scholia, and other grammamoa. Ilia 
I MOtrnvl Homer and tlw klw cMof Ariitarcbtta wanlMldlBtba 
k%lMBl eateem by the andeotf . TUi BDdeitakisg led Ub to • mntai 
■tadyof the Uomerio Inn-un -e. and ita OOmpaiiMO with that of latCT 
timca. The significatioD nf w. rds and phrasea appear* to bava nnch 
engaged his attention, and the fraita of hli atud'.ea in tliU respect 
were depoeited in hia Olossary (TAia-cat) and bis dictii<:.:t.~ v of fureign 
or barbarous phrases (A<'{(i< «ma(; Scholiaat ad .Vji: Hon. ilhrid.,' ii. 
1005; ad 'Thcocrit Idyll.,' v. 2; A-;il.-;; uh. i , 1 . vii.,].. 327; xi., 
|>. 'ITS: Galen, ' Glo«»ar. Hippocrat,' b. v. irn'ii an i ttiVtiI. .^theuicis 
I \. ]i. till, .iD:l y\ rutnti'j::^ twu uthcr 'i^'orl.^ < f Zi urn',. <ii;e 
callud 'KvirufAoi, and tho other 'iTrapixi iivo^yTj^ovtr^ara. altliuugb 

tbaw waaka may poaaibly belong to a later graninwu-i.m, Zeoodotuv, 
who ttaad aflir tha time of Azistarchua, and centored Uiia critic for 
Ma bold daaOmi with tha Homerio poema. Soidaa attributes to thia 
kMCTZaBodotoi aemnl worka. of wntoh b«w««er aothing except tba 
titles ia known. (Pabridua, Sibliolk. Ortre., L, p. 302, Ac j Wolf, 
Prolfyomtna ad Horn., p. 199, Ac.; Heirier, De Zenodoto tjutqut 
{•tuiiiu Jlomericif, ito, Urandenburg, 1539; Or,if£nhati, GacMck!c dcr 
PhilMogie, i., p. 888, Ac, ?,30 ) 

ZEl'UANl'AH, or tiOl'HUN I AS, cue of th -! twelve minor Hebrew 
prophets, was the son of Cushi, tho son of ! \liah, the son of Ama- 
riali, the aon of Hizkiab, and prophesied in tho r< i^n of Josiab, kfnt; 
of Judah (chap. i. 1). Thn period of that ki;;[;'B reign to which 



The ►tyla of Zephaniah ia poetical, "but there ia notliin?," says 
Bithop Lowth, very striking or uocointnon either in tho arraogomcut 
of his matter or the complciioa of his style.'' 

(E. F. C. liossnmuUer. Scholia in Vtl, TttL, Proam in ZevKl llbn 
♦Intra dnaUo na' of Elahhaaa^ Jaba, Da W«tt% and Uoma.) 
„ EEPHTRIinn^ a mMto of Bona. Mooaadad Viotor L as bishop of 
Aug. ' the Chriatian Congregation of that city, dnriog the reign of the Ein(>a- 
On tho ravaoae of one of ror Septimios Savems. We have no authentic records of bia life, nor 
hvfi)Kamt fAutoerator Cjosar , of his alleged martyrdom. lie died about .\.l>. 202, aad wu succeeded 

1 by Calixtua I, 

ZEUXIS, one of tho mo'-t ccUbratod p«iat«n« of aiiti iuity «:id the 
greatest of his lime, was horn at one of tho aucifiit litif^ mi-.r.e.l 
Herscle-i, Iwtweeu RC. -tflO &nd ac 450. He wai instructed l>y iJtmo- 
philtiB of Himor.i or Ncaeai of Thanof. I.il'.lfi or nothing is kiiowu 
about th' in. I'liuy fixes the time of Z«uxis ut li e. 100; but he oau 
scarcely have beeu'bom later than aa 4S0, as ho waa at tho bcigbt of 
bia reputation during the reign of Amdiekus, king of KaeadOB, wtdoh 
waa from &c. 413 unttl aa 88V ; and Uardaio and others sm therrfora 
probably lacotract in king nixin Handea in Lucauia, in Itdy, a< the 
birth-plaoe of Zeiuia; for that city waa not founded until after tha 
destruction of Siris, n.c. 433. (Diodonu Siculua, xii., c. 6 , .Straixt, 
p. 211.) From the complaint of Apollu'lorup, who lived at Athen«, 
/-uxii mu^t uUo have hcen ently in that city ; and ho wan mo«t likely 
a native of one of the H<;nicJe»» iu Ui«toe, a::d. from his conn'ction 
with Archelaui, probably Heraclea LyuoeatLs iu M.v.-e<lonuL ILird ^m 
supposed H'?r.iclea in l,ucat>ia to be tbe birth-place of Zeuxin, from th« 
circumstance uf bis I eing coiuniisaioued to paint a picture by tbe Cro- 
toniats— a very iusufKcient reason. Zeuxis. when be had made himaelf 
xioit bjr hia profcsaion, and nuufc ■mminHailj hava baas oanawfaak 
adraaMd in years, gave away iOOM «f Ui wow^oadAxAalniia waa 
then living, for he presented a picture of tbc jod Pw to thai king. 
Zeuxis lived also some time At Kpbesua, and TartaeibOD indiflbrant 
authority, c^lta him a native of that plaoat 

Lncian terms Zouxia tho greatest paiotar of bta titite : ho waa imme- 
diately preceded by ApolloJonis of Athens, wlnuu he surj^n.^ d ; and 
ho was immediately folljwod by rarrh.n;ii8 < f Kphesu", who fmrii.L-ined 
him. The peculiar cxcolleLCe of Zeuxis is dchued by in.iuy nucieat 
writers: he drew well and in a grand style, and llic iH'.vuiy uihI 
grandeur of hia forms wero so predominant, that ho wa« F.tid by Ari*- 
ti-tle to have failtd iu expressing mind. ^Vristotle adds that bo was 
in this reapoct much sorpaased by Folygnotua of Tuasos, who preceded 
him abonl • oiliy. QiibitlUaa wa that 2eiuia foUowad 
Homer, who loted powaribi Ibma ovan in woman; ha likowlae 
DoUoea hia aseellence in light and shade. Cicero also apaaka of tha 
fine forma of Zeuiis. That he was excellent in light and ahade and 
colour ia evident from the complaint of Apollodorus, that Zeuxia 
bad robbed tiim of his art : effective oolonring and li^ht and sha le 
were the peculiar exoellences of Apollodorus. With these excellences 
Zeuxia combiui? 1 h di-ittm'.i.: t-ii- i:t of comjioailion, and he waa die- 
tiuguished nl.'*o, acconling t<> l.ui um, hy a peculiar choice of iubject; 
for bo seidoui or never, sayi« I.n nn ei»rtr<l bi.i jiowcri upo.i -ulU 
vulgar or hackneyed subject! a* go<lis heroes, or ba'.tles ; hut be 
always aelectod something new and uuattempted, and when he had 
chosen a aubject be laboored bia utmoat to render it a masterpiaaat 
Lnaian Inatawoaat aa an anmpK n iriattttoofntaaitoof CaiitaMn»o( 
wUah bo aaw a «opr at Athaniy aad which atdtod afi woadcf ftoa 
itaaaliMidiBary axoeUencoi The original n a« lost at sea on Ita paiaaga 
to BOBlb whither it was sent by Sulla. Lucian describee it aa Inllowa a 
" On a grasa-plot of the most glossy verdure lies the Crntauress, with 
tbe whole equine part of her stretched on the ground, tho bind feet 
extending backwards, while tho upper female part ia gently rnifc 1 and 
reclining on one elbow. But tho fore ftct are not ctju dly extouJed, 
as if fhe !.\y tiu hey tide ; ytt one seems to rest on the km e, bning 
the I. i f l : ::t b.ickwarvl, whereaa the other is lifte 1 up aijd i<a\viug tbo 



Zephaniab must be referred seems to bo determined with tolerable ground, as horses are wont to do when they are goiiig to spring apt 
aaaatnam fay tho book ttiaUs wblah daaaiibco tbo Jowiab atata oa par- 1 Of bar two youngt one alie holds in b«r armatogtwiktbabnas^tbo 
liaUr bat aot aatirdy nfiRBiadfroBitbowanblpof Baal,aadlMni ' other li«a under her aociciug like a foal. On aa alenMon baUad bar 

other oomptiens of religion (L Now, in ths Second Book of is seen a Centanr. who appears to be her matab but ia only viaiblo to 
(% ran ides (xxxiiL 4-7) the reiga of Jo*iab is divided into three the half of tho beaio; ba looks down upce bar with a complaeeat 

periods: duiing tbe fint, which extended to tbe twelfth year of hi* ' aaiile^ holding up ta OOa haad the whelp of a Hon, aa if jocwiy to 



fHghten his little onaawith tt . . . . In ttie male Centaur all u ht- 
and terrilic : his shaggy maoo-like hair, his rough boily, his broiui and 
I .mwny fhouldem, .Mid the oouuteuance, though smiling, yot wild and 
mvagB : in sliort, every thini; bears the character of the-!.< compouud 
I'l ingK. The Coutuuress ou the other baud, as for ;ui tilie U brutd, 
m-embles tbe hncet mure of the Th<vsali«a broid which ia jet 
untamed and liiis uavcr tjcen mounted ; by the other moiety she t« a 



reign, ho tolerated idolatry; during tho second, from the twelfth to 

the eighteenth year, he in-titut d n partial reformation; but in the 
eightetiith year he commeace 1 a thorou;7h reatoratiou of tbo Moaaic 
iustitntions, ia which he pcr-L-vercd till the end of bia reign. It is 
evidently to the second of these period'?, which extended from the year 
aa 630 to 624, that the prophecies of Ze; h;u4iab tauat he referred. 
This date ia oooflrmed by tbo prophecy (ii. LM.";) of the do*tniciio:i of 

Kiaofab, fulfilled in tbe year 625. Zcpbaniah wiu cuutemporai-y | woman of conaammate beauty, excepting only in the cars, which bavo 
irithJaramiah during tba first port of Jaoamah's Hi in i-itry. aoowwhat of tte aa^ ahapo, Tbo blaadiag boimw of tho kuaHa 

The prophaqr of Zephaniah is a prediotioa of the ju Igmaali about and tho animal natam b ao artificial, aod tha tMinltfoB of oaa to tho 

to fall on tbe Jews and other nations. Tbo first chapter eontalna a other ao imparceptibU^ or rather they so gently lose theiiiedves in ooo 
prediction of tbe doetructioD of Jerusalem, the desolation of the land another, that it la impoasible to disoem where tho one ceases and tbo 
of .lii. ah, and the captivity of the people. The second chapter opena i other begms. Nor in my mind was it low admintble that the ne»> 
'i\itb nu rihortntion to repentance, and then denounces tbo deetruetion I bom young onea, notwithstanding their tender age, have aomewhat 
of the I'luh'tinfB, of Meab and Amine!!, of Cu^h avd Assyriu, ns the wild and f.erce ia their aspect, and that mixture of inf.mtine timidity 
eijeu.if.v rj| (ii.i people i_f Cod, w;;b hint? nf the r -.•orau .'ii '.-( the and cur:. mily t\ illi which they iook up .it t h-j wholp. while at tii.' -;ii..e 
Jewa, Tbe third chapter recounts tba sins of Judab, and nrnminwi tha , time tliay oontinoa esgerlj sucking, and cling aa doe* aa they can to 
' "loflmaloadJaddb , ( tbe aotbar" (Teolw'oltaMMM). EVaraoliaaatwmal piatona br 
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btwailiiu; tbo kbMOM of h«r blubaad: StenelaiM mouraiog ovi 
&!• «l AauMiiMa; • Umgim bound, in Ui» Umpl* of Oemi 
Boa* lit Pllaj^i tbNi ta AtUete, under wbioh Im wrote tiie 



Zmuxim, but hu uo«t Mlebrattxl work waa bit Hdco, which ho pnintod 
for tha cit^r of Croton. It ma in tbo pointer'* own opinion » perfect 
work, and h* IntfifltH upon the ponnol, aecording to Valniiu Maxi- 
maa, IIm Vbam Unn of Honwr, thua rendered hy np* 
"MowimdCT«Bche*1e«tkal clurau 
(Mr atei laaf jmn havt hi th« worM In *rai ! 
Wbal wiolBf paGia I what mnimiic inj«n! 
Sb* aoTci ■ Kodddw, ind thv tooka » qnrrn." 

' 1U».I.' iii.. ljr..lS9. 

Th!a picture, for wblcb, aaira Cicero, the eitizeni of Croteo allowad 
Zeuxit to xelect Qto of thtir luo-it li<^3utiful virgliu aa hit modllib W 
dedif:»tr(l ill tli6 tf m| lu of Julio I^iciiiia at (Proton. 

^Kli.ui .-.iji '.l.-it 7.- i:\"..' i-xbibiU!<l t!.j-i rxtjit-.' n: mo 1.. :i !, 

and iiiuda a gruat doAl uf inrmny by tbo exhibition, and tluit it 
aoquirod the namo of The Pro^i:tut4> in conacquenco. It waa m^mf 
Jural work in after-tinea, and jiaiDtera apparently trawflod to 
OntaB to aeo it> Stot«euB relatea that the celebrated Nioomochat of 
niotci^ haaring aome penon remark that ho peroeived nothing •ztra- 
ordinary in the picture, obserred — " Take my ayei, and yon will noe a 
iroddea*." There waa in I'liny'a time a picture of Helen by Zeuxia, in 
tbe Portico of I'hilip at Itome. Probably a greatrr work by Zooxia, 
though lesB celebrated than bia Helen, wan bis picture which he pre- 
acntcd to the ApriKcntioea, of tbo inf^mt Ilorculea Ktrangling tbe ler- 
pcDt iKut J .no to destroy blni, i:i 'A.:- jinaence of hi* paoic-atruck 
motl^or Alcuioua and of Aoiiibitr^uii. Utber famous works by him 
-Jupiter in the midtt of the asaeiubly of the Qoda ; Penelope 

Stonelau* mourning over the 
' " Oemocd at 
Mo*— 

<*Iib easier to find fault than to imitate,"— which, aoeordieg to Plu- 
tarafa, ApoUodorus wrote upon Njuie of hi* pictorei; and a Cupid 
erowned with rowti, wlikh wm in the temple of Venuti at Athfiis. 
This Cupid ia nulici-d by Arintopbauea in tbe comedy t>f tlie ' Acliur- 
nci.!« but ther paintcr'a name i* not mentioned ; it U bowc ver 
n«.:ril V 1 1 y tbe stbulinat to Zevixin. A.-" IbU cotui dy km ac'.id aa 
tarly n* tbu tbir l ywir of the 8Slh Olympiad (ac. 420), Siliig lua con- 
cluded tbat it i» nti rm r of tlio «oholia<t to aacriba the picture in 
qoaetiou to '/moiu, as he cauuot have painted it ao aoou ; but from 
wbkt hat IMM Mid «bo*o U ia pvtUy tfidmt tiNt Z«nia WM • Bn «f 
auitan jtm im ae. 4i9, aad, n wa ham aaco, ha had aounsed a 
fbrtliM wUbln (wratj-eeren years of this date, for he pmented a 
pbtawo at Tm to Arwelans, who died in b.c. 390. Zeasi* had pre- 
Tioosly eseented acveral works for Archelaua in his palace at PelU, for 
which tlie king, layii ^^liaii, paid him 400 mioio, 16*25/, according to 
Huieey : tbis, tlio.i|.:h a small sum compared with what waa paid to 
some of the ]jui!ittii-s of the Alcxacdrine piriod auJ later, waa pn> 
bably at tlii> tiiue comparatively a vory large one. The time and 
place of Zoiiiia'a death are uuknawn, but, aa Sillij; baa obserred, he 
mnat have died, and probably some yenrs. before tbe second year of 
Mm IMtb Olympiad (11.0. 'i^H). tbo ye^r iu uhich Isoorataa diUfiMtd 
his oration wipl AwrMffus (<iu the exchange of property), in wlitali Iw 
maisaa Zenxia, for, aooordiog to the Greek custom, he wcmld not have 
mna it had the painter been still liviog. Foitna (sub voe. ' i'ictor') 
Hilataa, from Vernus, that he died through laughing cxcesaivaty at tha 
pietora of aa old woman which he had made, but tbia is pHMaUy a 
mere fiction : there ia no other noticti of such a disattcr. 

Z> '.:xij ia repreientod ^^ l;avinf,' bueu very | lou l bia rcputatiun 
and rmtciitJitioD-i r<{ h>% utalth ; he u»ed to wear a mantle with hia 
name v.u.lu lu !i tt i - nf ^'ul 1 n:i tbf border. To baliinco tbia wcak- 
neaa there are two or three auucdotca of an oppoatte character, which 
atowtta* Iw had ii» waft yiatoallon. PlutaMh Mlatea • atotyt 
thai ujfaia aa oenaioa wlieB Ib Ua company a painter of th« aamo of 
Aaattwrdina boasted of the great fscilily and rafudity with which be 
(rated, Zeuxis quietly remarked, that be took a long time to paint 
anytUflig. And w£lian records how hu reproved n certain Megaby^us, 
a high prisat of Diana at ICphesun, who during a visit to the painter 
converted eo »cry ignorantly about l icturcii, that tome laili who wero 
grinding colours were forced tti l.icigli, iipou which /,. inn 1 1 i rw 1 to 
him — "Aa lonj; m ymi wero silent, theAo boyx v, i-m admiriog you, 
wondering at ymir ritli attirf, aijd tlje i.hmi' . r i f \ uur servanta; but 
now that you have ventured to <.)i«cour.He about Uic art*, of wbioh you 
have no knowledge, they are laughing at you." Plutarch relates thla 
ttory of Apellee and Megnbyius, and I'Uny relates it of ApaUca and 
Alexander. Zcuxi«, probably while at E{>Imoo% antaiod into* oooteol 
with I'arrhaciua; Zeuxis painted aotno Riapaa whieh ara HSdtohaTa 
daooived birrls, but Parrbaaius painted a enrtain which deceived 
SSenxia hlmtelf, who aooordiogly oonfeoed himself beaten. Zeuxis 
also painted a hoy parrying aome prap's which likcwiae deceived the 
birds, but in tliia iiutauoo, to the iirn'',,c;n n -f t:;o jiaintcr, wl.o 
observeil, cii;.t if the boy bnd be> ii iW well paiiit*'d aa the KT:lJ c^ tlir- 
hirds wo,;M li iv.j li' .nyj to approatrh them. Though thrsc jterjc; iu 
CbamSGhea are vulueleaa, the fact that such stories lihuuld hnvo been 
olMnlatod In amoiaiit tiaea ia of considerable interest, as it sbowa that 
fho andnte 1wlie«a4 that axaot imitation could be nocompliahed in 
ooloati, a molt thaj oonld only have anivad ftt by tha avidaeco of 
tbair aaaata; yat thay do not appear to ham wtlnatod aach pro- . 
dnetiona at more than tbair dao ida% wUek b aaidaiil tea Owfut 
that there ii seoroely • piBi|i !■ iBditBt rafhaB fa whibb man 



beauty of execution and exact fidelity of imitation ar^t pniiaed, if wo 
except one or two original expreaaioni of Pliuy, who is tlio least 
critical of all the ancient writoia when speakiog of tha arts. 

Otoico atete tfart Znula oaad oolr linr aolmnb b«* lUt bptotiaU/ 
uatonorbaaiaraaaa ia bia Mmationa, la wbleb fonr ara all that 
HaOMaf J. TbiaiMW Witer Makes also the following remark :— 
ttwt tbo WOHU «r ZMUtb, «r Al^topbon, and of Apelles are la dill rent 
styleii, yet they are all thrve perfect in their roapective stylts. Zeuxis 
liaiiitfed alto picture! in wliite or mere chiaroscuro, that U, iu light and 
shade, what the Qroeks termed mon jchroma ifiofjxpi^^ara), that is, ia 
one Colour. 

It is ri'Qiarkablu that Paissaiiiaa does not meiitiiui the name of 
Zeuxia, and wo may iufer from this that Zeuxis painted l a el pictures 
onlf, or upon tabuls, wooden pannels (*ii>ait<t}, which, from tlirir 
ponahahla utiiio aad iiaiUly of tamml, ara xary easily lost, Tha 
man oninaQt a paJntar thcrafenh tba groator la tba risk that hia 
works will perish, ai they ar<^ better worth faaofal Fow of tbo 
great painters of Ureece painted upun walls: Apdiaa Borardidtand 
there is reason to believe that the works of Pulygnotns at DoIdU OMTB 
p:unted upon pannela, which were in>«rtc<l iii the walla ; on Ihumbjeet 
see Itooul Itocbetto, 'Sur rKroploi de U Pcmtur<.-,' &c. 

(Pliny, Hut. Nat. aixv. 'J, 'dti ; Lucian, /cu-ru or An'sv-lius ; Quin- 
tilian, xiL 10, 3 ; Cic ro, Ife Invatl.. ii. 1 ; UriUtu, IS ; ik (Mat. iii. 7 ; 
Valerius Maiimu', ul. 7, 3: .h;i;:ui, ii. 2; iv. I J ; xiv. 17 uii.l 17; 
Tactzce, t'Ai/., viii. IM; i>tobaeua, itjrm., 01 ; Plutarch, Ptric., I)- 

ZHincOVBKT, TA8ILT AMDB£EVICU, a iiussian poet of the 
first order of amlBa«ait waa bom at tbo vUli^al HiihmlrT. about 
two milea from tha town of Blelar, ia tbo goMnmaat of I\ina, on 

the 29lh of January (o.a.) 1783. The year of his birth, which has often 
been difrerontly stated, is given on his own authority as reported by 
Sueguirer. At a very early age he lost his father, and he waa cUefly 
i brought up by his mother, grandmother, and aunt, iu a houaehold 
which contained ninf t-'irl^ and three young; women, and in which ho 
I waa the only boy. At t L ul he h id at limt the reputation of being 
laay and very avorae to iry atudiai, while at homo ms good UnAt. i>ii«l 
good natosa ando him a general favourite. Ue formed AX \.\u: 
into a tMOip of aetoM, and at an early ago got up a play of hi* own 
iwnm aal tt i i a. 'Ouaillua, or Roma Piaaomi' bi whieb ha acted tha 
pwk of tbo MM with great applauso ttvm too aaighboara who waco 
invited to the performance. At the age of thirteen, OB tbo aabjaot 
of ' Hope ' being given him for a theme at school, ba pradaoad aa 
exercise of such excellence that it has been inaorted as a claviival 
piece ill several Ruanian compilations of the nature of Kufit-Od's 
'Speaker' At the ago of fourteen be bei.rxn to .appear in print by 
contributing to line of the Moscow perio iu ilH iiui»r the siguature of 
the ' Hermit of the Mountain/ and it waj r«;ia irkcd, thjt wbih- f iy 
and lively in society, he was dispo«i.d in ooiuj>. ^ <. :i to b-j n,iUi and 
meditative. His time appears to have been divided for &ome yeara 
batwoaa diOcnat toana m iilBlHr aadbiaaatiTa nlhige iu sammer; 
aad whila at tbo a^bwila of Tola aai Hoaoaw ha gradually won his 
way Into notice and distinction by prolloianoy in study. At uo vUImo 
of Misbcnaky, which was picttireaquely sittiatcd on tbo baalu of t£a 
Oka, hr cultivated his talents for po«try, music, and drawiog, for al! 
of which be liad a natural gift. 

It was at a house witbia sight of the church and churchyard of 
Mishen-iky that ho wrote I ii tr iiislatiou of Gray'a 'Ulegy iu a Country 
Churchyard,' the Cnit producii n of bin pen which made an impreji- 
■ioii on the public. Oray's ' KU y) ;h u' iW.n moment the iiuwi uuiver- 
aally known and nniversally popular piecg of poetry iu existence. 
BowiiBbia IMLflMatteaoddptbo bad seen a collection of mora 
tbaa ooa-bwidNd aad fiRy dIBhrant veraiooa, and ■""wig them 
Zhukovaky'a ia oadonbtadly one of tha beat. TbktetoBatotnaa* 
lation, which waa published in MVl, tiaa, Uko Momtm *Juuanoa,* 
the foundation of a fame which ancirelad ita author for a succeed* 
ing half oentary. It first appaarod in the ' Viestnik Evropui,' or 
Kuropean Intelligencer, then tbo leading perioilicjil o( liutsia, of which 
ivm-amziu, ita most popular author, v.na ;it the tlie editor, and It 

i iiitruiluccfl him at ouce to the friendBl.ip cf K .rnrii. m unj Duiitriev, 
:.ud a ] :jEitioa auiui tLu Ii,-.hL litun. ry io 'ii ly of y.uiKj-.-.. A few yearn 
later, lu ISOi and 1S09, ZhukoTsky hocamo himaeif tlje idilor of the 
aama |aiiadM. bat ha aoon reUnquisbed the employment, though ha 
had now dOfotad himaeif to a litaraty career. In the war of 1612, 
both KartmEin and ZhnkoTsky ware antioaa to baw i(B% bat tha 
bodily infirmities of Kanuniin would not allow Uai to itt OB boca^ 
back, and Zbnkovsky took leave of hini at Moscow at tba bouaa of 
Count Rostopchin, where be wan residing, to hasten to tba rankaof 
the artuy. An a lieutenant of the Moncow volunteers, ZhukovMky 
fuii^'ht .it, tlu! groat battle of Borodino, and ho took on effective part 
ill till' Mulivc ju' Ut memorublo campaign, both as a bard and a soldier. 
It v.iki> m llic r ruiT cpacity however that he most dhitingiiiBhed 
him»elf; hia 'Minstrel in the Busaian Canip,' a series of i«oui;b on 
the war, created unboimded enthosiasm among the iuldi l y,' were 
struck off at a aHitaty printingpreas , and circuiAted and auug 
throQ^wat tha atitf. Too poet however, uoaocustomed to tho 
faUguao of a ■tUtanr Uta, waa attacked by fever, and obligod to quit 
tboamf oiillriBUia. Tha Kmitoa nietfaei^ Miik TbaodoMvaa, 
lAo bad ban dil«kte< iHtb Utfoui^mt miaw to mo aad 

So 
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to lairard th« ' Miiutrd f a iplMiilid tditioa of th* wodc was i 
inth m pmMmI •fWto ift koHlt nd ZinlHmky, ufaa hud 
daoontM with the ard«r oTflt Aaiw fbrUaadlititr mtvIcm, rtotivwl 

from the Emporor AJoxandi'r a pension for Ufo of 4O0O ntMcs. For 
•omo yiMTij Afterward a bU time was chiefly ipent at court at SU Pvters- 
burg in the euj oymcnt of impcrUl tnwtt, td mat moowa in aoeicty, 
and till the me of tbo Russiui BymB, VmihlaE^ af tta npoWtlon of 

boingtho firft poet of ilu-sia. 

IIU most popular pi i Imt: :ih in thin tu moit proiluotivc p rioj 
Wcro « BUtnK r uf b-'illadu, ri upccien of ooiijpo ition which hn woa the 
t'ri' fi> iutrui!;!..:" l;u-si..ii literatarf. lli^ tir-t fropui of the clasa, 
*/;iii)milla,' an imitation of lliirger'a 'Leaora,' startled the ituasian 

Sublie into a burat gf «iithiiiiiMtia ■dwiiaMoiHi Ba aftatwaidt ti aatt d 
lo »ai»e subject wHb TBtlatkma in a paam antitlad 'Mafltiia,* wUeb 
kitiU eonudered hb masterpiece, and finally he tnuttlated 'LcDora' 
Itaalf limply from tbo Germau ioto Ruiaian. Almost all hia sub- 
sequent ballads arc founded on forcif^ orieinaliL and couBtituta what 
Home of thii Uus'ian critics are food of callioi; the " Inimitablo iuiita- 
tiii:!3''of Zhukovfky. But how fiir the iniitntinn citen-ls it is r.at 
alw;iy=i easy to ubc^ rt-%iu, fur ia uiunt case- ho tn!:i.< tlie lil^rty of 
siipi'teBsing iho name of the orijiuL.l nutlior. Tlio readier who is 
actjuaint«d witli the poeticnl liti lature of V.u-^Xani, Franco, ami 
Germany, in lookiuj; through Iho b4iUaJ« of Zhukovgiiv, ia coutiuually 
mooting with old facae ami old favourites. From Southey lUone, the 
Itnauan poH bomwad, without the mention of SoutUey'a name^ 
*QiiaaB Onan nd thaHta Uartea at Mtnaon,' 'Bndttar,' 'Tha 
Old WoataB oTBarhilfy; lad 'Lord WSBam,' tha tifl* of tha lart of 
which he altered to ' VarHk,' tho nearest appro.ach which the Rueaian 
dphalR't allowa to tha Eili;l:ah 'Warwick.' ^till iiiore strangely, 
wbilo tlx; liallad of 'Smallh iim Towur' is ncknoT\ led^ed to be taken 
from Walter Scott, a tolerably elo<c vfrslon of the condemnation of 
L'onstanrf, from the seooitd c»nto of 'Mtimiiun' is ]ircsentei1 to the 
reader of Zhiikov^-lvy"--! works, as "The Trinl "u li r^r ami, a fragment 
• if an uutitiisb«!>l pomj.' This uioilo of prtaeodiD^ n not c infjiio'l to 
Z'TukoTi-k} , and sevm* to Vie in nc ordance with the Itii^hiaii ci wie of 
liUrary cUtiva : aa, though tho UatiTo critica must bo awai-u uf the fact, 
TTi hara Birr ttm it mtiii li iiiiiil urith Wa w M i How apt it is to mislead, 
■ujbailttWB flme llw auapla of Maritni^e, who, in bla life of the 
Mm I)aaiatilBi» apeaka of the beauty of tbo Polish ladiea as being ao 
nmarkable aa to buTo drawn from the Bauian Byron, Pnahkin, tha 
very curiouacomplimcut pai l to it la the balWl of ' The Tbica SoM 
uf lloiliyii,' qtiite unawnro that the ballad in question baa beao traoa- 
firrod -.niliont »cVuowlir<l j;«n<!nt from tbo Poli«!i r.jroa, Mickiewicz. 

lyc.ivin;^; ihi ir viijlii out of view, the b.il! . Ih of Zhukovaky are 
beautiful tpc-ciuum of animated narrat'.vi', iiiul in I i« own ['urm of 
'Svittlai.a' (ahi.h has bi«en translated into I'.iiHliijh by Howiini;) 
Uiere ia a power and force of what U now cailid ' wor.l-jiaintini<,' 
wUflh ham rarely been equalled io an* laoanaga, In bis &nt rom.mtic 
Mon>»*Biialan and LiudmtUak' Puahnn allowed a Kiuiikr power, and 
SShukonky aentapramt of Usirotkito him with the inscription. 
"From the ooBqaetad tcadier tohia eoaqnering pupil." Thoy became 
intimate friends, and around them were irroui>«u for ecvf ral years all 
the most eminent literary society of St. Peleraburg, wbicb waa in tlio 
habit of meeting at ZhiikoTsky's house. All Hhaik-ii uf oiiinion were 
represented. Zhukovaky, a iavou: it-> lit Lunrt, wius n ountributor to 
'The Polar Star,' edited by t'^stuzev and Uiiilyi-fv, who nftcrwards 

pcri'hpd on the j^allows and in exile for their cun.-pir.ity ap.iiu-st the ' and nnnicroua othoj 
Emperor Kicolas, Zttukonky became nsora and mure c^<t;t!rctcd I orij^inal authora. 



of which it la aald ho waa " pasaionately fond," to have the baneBt of 
tbawaten HohBdal«a}abMBapaDMiyristaadanadinirerof dootaa' 
tia Uft!, but 1» Ikiid bow altalnad his fifty-ninth year and waa atUl a 
haoholar. The Hereditary Prioco in his Europc«n tour bad been in 
aaairdiof a wife, and on the '2«th of April I84I he married the present 
Empreas of Kus-fia, the dani^ter of the ftmnd-duka of Heese. Within 
a month the preceptor followed the pupil's example. On tho Slit of 
May IN 41, at a little It ii' i.iu rlinpcl on a hill near Canstadt, which was 
ero jtud over the i - ;„ ::. ' of a Hii'i iinii prnii-'.'Hi wlm had been queen of 
Wirtcnihur:-. ho w.n married to a bonntsful girl of the name of Heutem, 
the da iirhtrr of an old ot^cir and t: itiTC of one of the Italtic pronnci^. 
hix years afterwards ho wrote to a friend in raptures at the domestia 
happlnsaswkiohhadlhllaatoUBportioii. fia cUafly paaaed Us ttoM 
at a retreat In fho Mfghbourheoa of Dmialdoff, and oamed himself 
with tranalathig Into Rnsnlan poems by Ferduci and Homer. Two 
ehildren, both boya, wore the offspring of the marriage, ao<l bis chief 
delisbt was hi supsrintonding their education, which h» wished that 
bis life might be prolongod to his eightieth year to see completed. 
Nfithcr this wish nor that of revisiting Huiniii fnlfilh 1 Oti the 
lith of April 1852, /.h ikovfky died, «»lm ..u I n -i.- • il at l :i !rti,in 
the bosom of his family, ilia romsins were atti r,v iriii . tuiuTt-d to bis 
natiro country. 

An edition of ZiiakoTsky'a works which appcare 1 at St, P<-t<-rfbarg 
in 1S35-37, fills eiglit octavo Toliir.ioe. and three adilitional onrs were 
publiahed under tho title of '>^ew }'oem«' in 184i*. Unly one of 
theaa eleren volnBtea consiata of proso, the remainder ia all either 
orisittal or fnoalaled poetry. Among tbo prose the palm ia generally 
given to a fcilc enlillod ' Marina Koebcha ' (Mary's Grove), the name ei 
a favourite resort of tho inhabitants of Moscow, which ever since tho 
tall? appi nrod hai been regarded in the light of a classic spot. There 
are some fragmenta of a diary kept by Zhukovsky on his tours in Italy 
and Oermany. whieh are singularly vivid, but nothing apparently haa 
l ern pu)>ii.~hr'il fnim his pen of his visit to England. Among the 
prif nn ' Svifc'lana ' is 'he ma.'tterpi.'ee, and he is often called by hia 
aihnirtTi * t!i-' [ net of .Svi' tlaiia.' t>i.eol tbo voluMen is occupied with 
a { -^(itlo Tiir.-iiju of Im Motte Kouqui5's ' Undine,' and most of another 
with a version of Hcbiltei'a ' Maid of Oihwm.' ha both of which Zhu- 
kovsky is thought by KosaiaB oritisa to ham aiiijiaMJ tha oiiginals. 
Uia later works oooskt almost entirely of tritidaHows oae ftom tbo 
'Sbah'Kameh,' into a metre not In tiie least reaambHag that of Fmw 
duel, the other frirn the 'Odyssey ' of Homer, into hexameters. Zhv« 
kovnky informs us in the preface that, not understanding a word sf 
Greek, ho liad «• mj rm.'d hi» version by means of an int.?rl;nonrj tt-ans- 
lation of tlif oi iiMoal whi Ji a German professor ((jraiiln if i liad lieou 
kind eno to li.ake for his oxdudve henobt, and can ddly ailmiti 
th.it to th'j ii-ioation "if he haa euoceeded ' ho can make no answer, 
aa be can bo no fair judge, not being able to make a comparison. 
Those who can make it arc not Ukely to bo satiaSed with hia success. 
Coaaidering the genius of Zhukovsky, and the greet resemblance 
in mnf M&ata at tbo Qnok aod lUwrian Uw g n o p » tbo diB'erence 
between lbs aiqblillto leaitty of the originu and Iba napleaiiing 
abruptness in the copy is very ettiking. In addition to the traoa* 
lations from tho En-li?b that have been already noUced, it may bo 
mentioned that Zhukov-ky also rendered Into Rumian the 'Alex* 
ander's Feast' of Lirydt'n, Moore's ' I'aradise and the T.-ri,' which ha 
entitled ' The Angol and the P« 



'e(L' Bytoa'k 'Ptisonsr of UbiUon,* 
r«2 «iidi bwr tbo nam sC tho 



with the imperial family. When tho Qrand Duke Nic»:a« : 
Fmaaiaa ptinoaaa, he was aelocted to teach her the Russian luu^^iai^e ; I 
and whiB Hlcolaa batuia oaaparor, and tbo otll.ipring of the marriage, I 
tha bandllHy ptlnaa^ mi of an age to require a preceptor, Zhukovsky 
waa appolDtoil to the office. This withdrew him for aome years from 
tbo active pursuit of literature, but enabled him in various ways to 
act efBeiently for the benefit of bis literary brethren. It waa by the 
influence of Zhukovsky that ilert^en 'Hertzkn] waa allowed to retom 
from exile, and that Mickiewicz [MkkiewiczJ, tho Polish poet, ob- 
tained pormisEion to quit Knifii;!, wliioh ho bad entered aa a cjji'.in". 
lie too had probably a hand in ohtaining a pension for Pushkiu'r, 
widow sfter the decease of her hu-baud, wIiobo dtath he witm i..-<:d 
and dssesibed, bnt in a letter liugnlarly jejune aud dcstitutd of liis 
wnal flfok It waa rsmaihed fha% Iqr • sis^Lar coincidence, the death 
of Pnafalc&i took plaos oti Kbokovilyii Urthday, tho mh of Jasuao' 
(o.s.). When the hereditary prince, now (18r<7) the Emperor AIcXp i 
ander II., made cztenaive tours through the vast empire whieh was to 
fall iHuh-r hi* sceptre, Zhukovsky act*d as his Mentor, and ho also 
ac;-otn| anil d luLi in his visit to Germany, Italy, and England. The I 
poet had mnile tourij in (lermany and Italy In f ro, V)nt to England 
this w.ni his first visit ; and though name of hi.n [mjun bad been tran.ii- i 
lated by Howring, and noticed ijy I'.yrnn. it iti proli.'.l'lc that tlio 
"Minstrel in tbo llussiau c:imp " wa.- 1 1 < i : n -i-il by fnw umler the 
disgdise of the Frcncli appellation on hia canl-i — " M. do Joukollaky.'' , 
Otl his iWt to tbo BliuMi Museam however, one of tho assistant- 
BMBiiaai^ who wii • Hndant of Kusslan literature, had the aatisfikction 
of ahowing him an cdiUon of his works whisb bad Inat hasn addad to 
the naaonal library. Bhordy after tbo pibioiro laltun to Bniiii, Ui 
sneeptot^ftmetknaeaaaad. ZhukorAy'a bsalth bad fbr aono Una 
basB lBdint«n^andba lianatoad bianiidMm to Qaimai^rsAMua^ 



A critical essay on Zhukovi-ky by Snoguirev appeared in tho ' 'il ak- 
vitl&nin' for 1853, and has t>een aeparatt ly published. It is accomii*' 
nied by a minute ahcanolHS of all bis writinga by T!Utoann«T. 

ZIEOLEK, FRIEDRtCHWILBELM, a popular aetor and dranjstie 
writ4-r of Germany, was bom at Bmnswidc in 17fiO< Hia flue persoo, 
and his grcAt talents as an actor, made tha Emperor JoMph II. ansioua 
to gain him for tho court theatre of Vienna, and the Efmperor at his 
own expense sent him to the beat Grrman theatres for the purpose of 
stndyiL'iT and cultivating hiis art, and nfti-rwards appointed him to the 
eouit lliiiatn- of Vii iina, whin- Zi. ^li r rciuained for nearly forty 
yean'. Not satisfied willi bi« fame a-5 an a -t >r. 7.l< glrr endesvoiired 
to ul>tain tho higher reputation of a dr.ini.-\tic a .t)i .r. His atti^mpta 
wi re t nnvned with 8ucoc*«, and ho bccamo ouu of tho most pojiular 
and I iiili:lo wrilei-s of the day. Hia plays, jMrtly come^lles and 
Irageiiies, and partly domeatio dramas, were performed at Vienna and 
hi nearly all tbo towns of Sovtbm Oevmany, wtaoo th«j o^io|^ o 
popularity e^ual to tboio of Uhad and Kotaehoft InTsoliaa, altno- 
tion, and effect WSIOnnerally happily combined in his plays, and he 
showed a great pncwal knowledge of theatrical affairs ; owing to 
tho§e circuuislances, aome of hia phays, eucb as ' I'atteii-nwiitii ' and 
'Die vier Tenii>er«niento,' ctlll continue to be acted, althon.h th.' l.iu- 
gnaf^e ia rather obtoli-to. Iti I"?*, when Kotwhue went to Vii nna aa 
the HncceH.i-or of Alxiti^er, Z.e-;li;r and .hoihl* o'Jieri fona.od -n .-t.-<ing 
au oppoi-ition to him, that he quitted ViiL;nija after two ye.\>:t. \m 
Ziegler waa engaged in the service of the imperial court, ho frequ' ntly 
allowed himself to be made use of for politioal purposes, iiartly 
hv wtiting plan with oartafai poliUsal tcndanciesy and futig by 
hlnta nd allnsisos. A oaOeolioa of Us dmwtia iml» b 5 vHt. 

at TiamMs ITOl-lM. A moco saoifdato ooUsdIlon of 
Werkck' ia 18vois.Sv«vappoand 
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ZTMMERMANK, JOHAKN OEORO VON. 



ZniMEnilANN', JODANN OEOUO VOX. 
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at Vii iitKi in 1S24. He raailo ul«o •evtriJ atterii|iU ibH a critic on tho 
drjinal^': lu.'i ii'.L r urt^. tut hit •iicc'>?» w;ui miiall, iv« lie [>o^.ii-i»eil 
littla i>li:l<><o)jhical knowlwigo, wbeucJ hl« OMthntical works are very 
oouf ui«cl auil almost wocthlMi Hit yiMipri worki of tbu load ut 
— 1, ' 2«rgU«deruiig von HomltirsClniMlar Badi PnychologiMben uad 
Vhyiiiolai^ielMB OnudifttnD,' 8vo. WicD, 1S03; 2. ' l^io Di-amatitcho 
gehimqllllnHMt Ib ibram ipitimn UmfuoKe,' 8to, Wleu, lyJl; 3, ' Der 
IbiicN tt&d tflMlira llciuch in B-jzichung auf <lio bildcadi^u Kiiiitte, 
ItMondm anf dia S^uapielkuu^V 'i voU 6?o, Wi«i), 1S2£. In the 
year 1S31 Zicgler l«ft the staee, and bad a penaioil dfWI to him for 
the remainder of hit life, which he apent principal^ H Pkabug; Be 
die.) at Vi»pim, ou thu 2Ut of September 1S'.!7. 

ZIMMEKMAN.N, JdHANN OhOKU VUN, waa bora on tlio 8lh of 
December 172^, at Hni)^-g, a ^miill towo in the Germaa part of the 
canton of Bijr:j. >In l>('luu^>;il to a liutiiigtiLihod family, Mpecially on 
hie mother s tide, ami aa the wo* a native of th« FiaBeh pait of the 
outon of Bern, ZimtMiaMU utvini tnm Ut nliilHliooii aa tqoal 
fikcUity in apeaking FVeoob wd OonMR. Hit <d tt at lfa tt «M con- 
duotMl in the houae of faia parenU up to fall IhnitttPlll ftU, when h« 
■mm wot to Bern to preparo himaelf 1^ th* WihWHtty. U 1747 he 
want to Guttingan, to atudy medicine, and there ho ivas rcceivod by 
Hidler, his couutrytnan, in the ktndebt mauu' r. Hnl'er Ufyk him into 
hit lioute, and rt^rintitd him in hia ituJie«, which wvru uol cotifine-tl to 
nubjecta directly LnMring upon the medical profusion ; no lirum h uf 
kuuwUil^.e Willi V. itbi.nit iutcT^at for him. lie .lUo U-anied l.tigliali, 
and gaiijetl nu iutin;.,' ■ ii,)' li.iiatAnco with Kn^liih litvnuurc. for 
which he had ai.v.iyi> n givif. iiutiality. ilia love uf atudy waa au 
great, that he icni-ci'ly ever took any t^uationi and ha tfaua laid til* 
foundation of an iUnaaa by wiiich bo wiffend all (bioagh liCiL H* 
WW at Ut WMMttkB, tad Iw vroto from Oo^niaa to • 
Mwd: "IhMNilMdtbtlfAi atn who it dMitaut to livtaveo 
aftar Ut daith." Tht firat aymptoma of melancholy appeared while 
Im mt y«k at OiittiD^ien. When be took hia degree of doctor of 
mtdlcine, he wrote a ' I)is«ertatio Phy»icilogii*a de Iiritabiiitate' (Ito, 
Oottingen, 1751), by which ho acquired coiiii lt-niljle re[ uu;ioa at a 
tbeoratical writer on medicine, both ou accuuiit of tiie indepeudeuoe 
of hia ju'l^'iuout and the aoandneat uf lilt uLtwrvattona : tbia Uttlc 
work ii »till Leld in prtat osttoru. It waa tniii*'.»t<!d into Italian by 
1". (-iiiiu \ iiicenz:) I'ett.iii -vo, Xaple*, ITi'i)- AfUT Ir.iviug (iuttiugen 
he spent a fuw moutlje m iloUa:;d and at I'arki, and then returned, in 
176t, to iim, where he commvnotd Ut atlMT tt • fkyiMtB with 
great nuoew. Shortly after, UaUtr imt fltom OWtiigtn to tttlitt 
mendi tk Btra, tod alio for tba reoorery of hia health, and hi* native 
plaee bad aaeh ehanna Car bbn, that ho rocolved not to return to 
Hanover. Ziumeruiann waa couimi«aiot>od to fetch Uoller'n family 
from Uuttingea, and not long after he married a relation of Haller. 

About thid tiuje thi place of piibUc physician (Stiult j>hy«icu«), al 
Urngg became vacant, an ! ZiiiiUiorui.inD, wliu haii nlreuly ac<iuite.l 
great reputation ax a phiaicMU, v w { icv:ii.«.d upon to auoept it ou 
aooount of the jiroiioi-ly juad f.nnily i ni.neilioDa he hai at I'l'ui;.^. 
Ui* practice here mcnaaed to au cstraurdmary degree, for no pLyn- 
dao lurposMd bim in tb« quidc peroeptioa of tba naliira «f dueaao 
and the remediaa nquired to mnovo it; palltlllt •attfitOB ill parts 
•f SwitoHlHid and fram tba aiUoiiiing coantriaa to bam Ui tdvie«L 
Bob althovgh bt knrcd bit imiuariaa, independaBt at all Mciuiiary 
•dvaDtagea, he could not eonflaa Umaalf to tba taara pmctlce of his 
art, tod he waa unable to forogo tiw pltanure of devoting himaclf to 
more Rxtvti.'iive studies. Ilia uumeroua professional engagements, and 
the fact iUnt at Bru|;g he had no fricnda of coii);ouial purauita, pro- 
dii'^i 'l i-ri- it iiit-utal disoootent. Zimmcrmann, witli all hit philosophy, 
l.n : iiii; ihr I owcr of accommodating hiukielf t.) cirvum^taDcea, and 
while lie iv^H uver longing for tba intellectual enjoymenta of Oot- 
titii^cu iukI Bern, he refused, like a spoiled child, to enjoy the pleasures 
whu'li 111 might havo bad. Uia hypuoboodnae ibapoaiuon was thiu 
gnuiunlly devtleptd, tad inoreasad bit lo*a«f aalitodtk Haatinded 
■odety lis uudi ta M oonU, and speot tU bit Uaoia bounlaMadiu^ 
although he ditcharged hia profeasioiial and official dntiaa with the 
utiiioat strictiicaa, and treated bia patieota witb a kindnosa and oboar- 
fttlueaa which often |<t«duoed the bast effdcta. It ia mmarkablo that 
•v«u during the atrongeat attaoka of bypochondriasia Zimmermann 
ap(>eared a dilVcreut man as >oon an he eutcriMl the sick-room. In 
17^0 ho publiihvd Wa tint essay on Sulitude. whicU ia only a »ketch 
of hia colebrft'ed work with the same tule, whiLh ho publi«boi about 
thirty vifirs lattT. About tlic fauic time bo furniid the j 1 lu ; hi-, 
work ou liixpvrienca in Me iicjuc (' V'on dar Erf.ihrung m der Arznoi- 
kaaatib wUab bownr did not ^ipaar «U 17» (S wla. 8*^ Ziitiab). 
A .aaeond tditioo, fa ena mliiilUb ap uti a d at ZOrieb, 8*0^ HT. It 
it Miy a fragment ; the author inttnoad to add two mora twlaaita, 
but be did not carry out hii {Jail. Tbit work posseasea tba gnaUtt 
iaitnat fur the stu irnt of mnUcine and ovary one else. The pbilo- 
•tflbical spirit wliich porvwles it, the amount of oxperiwice, and the 
sound rule4 a> to tito iiianDcr iu which a modicikl cuao should ob- 
acrve, reodir it ■•<l:ll n u rU of great utility. It has bicn traaa- 
lated into Krvii li aud lUdiuu. A tiiird work ^•■ivi ou National 
rn lo r 'iiu K.itiuij;il.'»tol/i',' 6vo, Zur.i ;l. 17^:-; ti.v .•ixlh edition 
appeared at /.uncU, Hro, 17^9). the popuUrity of which ia ftttmtod 
by the unmaroua editions and trantlatioiis into French, lUusian, 
BrtflUthj and othar laogua^eia Zitmnanuann axatuioca natioual pride 



from voriout porta of Kanytb bat ba badaot laiolutioa 
accept tham, or thtgr wtra aoC to Ut tiitai Ai latt bamn 



in all ita mnnifeatations, iavcstiiratefi it« iwwn-^ »n.l r< >iilt.i, with a 
ch-arness and fr<'edom from pri-jmlioo -.'.hi' h ,tu io.u] m 

eiiuikr wvrka. The wbole ia iuicrwuvcu with I'leomug auccdotu*. 
There ara torn SMiiib tetBiltHoBt «l Uj tba iak bears tba titk^ 
■ Ksaay on VattoiHl nida; tiaailatwl btm tba Ctanaaait' 18mo, Loa- 
don. 1771, but it Bvtb latHBolaiid aad aUtcid. fiha ateaad, hw 
a U. Wiicocke (Sva^ tAaoa^ 17»l>» ia maefe battel^ lad aoBUaia 
memoir of Zimmermann. 

Although bis rcaidoQoo at BroKg was tbo source of discontent and 
melanolioTy, yet it is the j oriod durini' w,!.ich Zimmerm.^nn produced 
bis best works, or at least, oa m tj^c tn-.j of th it o;. t lit idL-, formed 
the ptaii of ti.oni. These woris ipreid hit fame far and wide, and 
the iiivi^t di«tiuguiabc.i learned and scicntibo societies of Europe 
Uouourod his merits by midting him a member. This celebrity, in- 
stead of making him happier, only increased bis desire to have a 
wider aphcro of action. Many bonourablo offers wars made to biw 

|bto 
paat 

of physician to hia Britonnio majesty at Hanover, and the titla of aalio 
councillor, were oflured to him, through the intlueDea of a fritod. 
This offor seemed to satisfy bis wiahca, and in I70!j he wont to 
Uauover. But the world in which he now lived waa as little colon- 
Utcil to ^-ivu hiui t)iippiuv>s as thnt at Hrugg. The jealousy of one of 
hit c olh 4 mi l the pntviiFiona uf persona of quality and their 
unrt'a.'uiiaoi^' ilr [..u ifix on bi^ time, c.iu»cd bim not a little annoyance 
aud Vi-'iation; h ' :: h.o uw;. il jiiily '.uj ujijlLi. ..L'i li;; 1 itxiju-t i» 
notion of tho dutjua uf a physici^ to dutermme the numlKr of nis 
•UtoaadtbatardBtatian to anything elaa than tba natura of tlie ill- 
Mtk Thaaa lAa wan oibnded by auob airaightforward ooodooty did 
BOtof eoaataoaatdfaoto to maka hia raaideaoa at UaaoTor fliiitnt 
Bnt BotiritittltaMBg tlii«k tbaro waa at that time no phyiiieiaa ia all 
Northern Oannaay wbo aajoyed such unbounded coofidcnoe as Zint 
mermano, and too pataanta who oonsalt«d bim were so numcroiia 
that be had httlo lime left to tndolfje in his hypoohondriao disfKMitioo. 
Duriui; thid j<eri.Hl of uniuterrupced .activity in his profesoiou, his only 
rocreatiou ci.Jiit-i3t&i m occasiounl vinils to »ever.d of tho courts of 
Germany, whei u i;is advico vioa re j n - iil, and to ibe waters of I'yr- 
mont. iiut m a short time ho found that. i'yruioDt. in^tt^l of Lemg 
a place of rest for bim, waa a umcb inorM bu-y phm! tli .u H«no%er, 
for pereona flooked tbitbar from all |>aru wbcu it was kuowu that he 
waathoNb Ib-1770 bk wUt diadi a^ ba Uttialf ma attbatiaw 
avIISaiiag flnoB iolflniBl dittaia^ wUab iadoaid bltt IbayaaraAarto 
CO to Berlin for the purpoaa of aabmtttiig to a daagtMua opwatiaa. 
lie remained at Berlin fur five montba, and uada tba acquaintaaot 
and friendship of the most distinguished mi-n of that capitaL Ho 
waa also introduood to Frederic the Qreat, with whom be had a long 
convrtmation. On hi« natura to Hanover bo fnlt in irood spirits, and 
iji ha h .i] f-;ol I ill uf the cauM of bis bu<liiy fuiI ^lug, he looked 
lorwaixl to bappiiitss. But his great profi-.t.Hou.i^ i \ ri unis brought 
ou a return of his old complaint, and in it.i ii ,i:ji c nne iiis former 
duprcaaioa of apirita, wiiicb waa increased by the deith of Ins daughter. 
UotaadBMroaly^aaonlaflk aad tbia son waa oonataatly in ill-health, 
wbieb at langtb tatadaatod ia a atate of peifaot iaainiibility. Tlw 
fiienda of Zimmenaaan^ «ho pitied hia titnaliaa, ptanUad npaa biat 
to aaarry again : tba jnHiiapBa which hia yaoag wlA auniaad ovar 
him promiaod to bo most beneficial : he seemed to rerivf, ho becaiaa 
cheerful, and took plaaaure in aocial cirdea The fruit of this happ^ 
period was the working out and coui[ili.tion of his grrat work on 
Solitude (' Ueber die Kiuatmkcit '), in i vols. 6vo, which ai>pearod 
at Loipsig in 17:^4 and 17^Ho. This work, tbo l>^- t nod most matured of 
all bia prodactii ns, soon trausla'.td iu'n .ill t:.o language of 

Europe, and becauio as popular iu foreign oouuti.<;.i as in (Germany, 
Tho English translation, umicr the title '.Solitude considered with 
respect to its iniluauca on tbo Mind and tbo licart ' (iivo, London, 
im), waa aada fraaa tba naaah tnatUtion of J. & Maariw, which 
howam it taij aa abridganat sf tba original ; CarlbMiar had not 
the boldness to lay before the Prantb publio all tba Importrtat d^ 
closurea which the original work oontalna. TUa bank on 8oMtadt 
procured the author friends and odmiren in all parts of Europe 
Tho Euipraas Cathetine II. of Kuaaia sent him a magniQccnt prsacnl^ 
ttOeoLuj'anied by a U tter in ivliicb nliis thnukwl bim for the salutary 
prcicri;ir.:uDi J.e L;.il >;iitii tu :,.b:,1.iii 1 ; »!,,! ;iI«o iiivfi.il liim to St, 
iVt.T« burg and ufi-Tu-l i.iiM tin- i.rr jirivnt-' i by-ii.iAn. On bia 

dodiniug to go tu liii-.-i.i, *.;ie tui;.:. -n ii.-i; ; ht. il hitii recjcum-nd a 
number of young {ihysicuunt who wvru willing to settle in her donu- 
niona. Tbia request waa readily atopliad with, and Zimmennaan ma 
knighted, and reoeivad tba ordar af St. Wladimir aa a reward. 

Is 178dk wbaa Fradciie — ^—t^ *iir TtIt Inat BlatM, 

ba wrote tiro bttara to SOmiDtnaaBa to lavlto Uaa to aaaw to Pal» 
dam and give bim his advioe. Ou bis arrival tbav% ZioiBMnuaB 
diaoovvred that the king's case waa hopeless, and ha tafosad to pta» 
ecribfl any powerful medicine. His vi^il to Pot»Jam waa the tuniing 
po.nt in bit Ufa: until tben ho hiul been the favourite of the publio aa 
a pUiloaopher, a phyaidan, and a biyhly drifted writer, but he now left 
tho path iu which he had earned liii ju»t buirelH, and all Im wrote 
after tbia time aarved rather to destroy th ui to iucr>'.uu> Li^, n;)iut.it iuii. 
After his return from I'otsdtm bu wrote two worKu on KrL ieric :ho 
Great: 'Ueber Friadricb den Urgsaca und mctne Uuterreduog mtt 
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ihm kuR vorsoiocn) Tods' 8vo, Leipzis 17(i8, and 'Frngmento ub«r 
niadrieh dm OtoiMii,' 3 voU. Sxo, Ldp^i^ U9(V«takik «tMtad tiM 
gmt«st MoaatioD in GarBuoy, and involfiA th* wMtat in dlipvtM 
wUeh ended aaif wilh hie lib. Tliee* wnks wetend to giv« nn 
■aeonnt of tbn Unb deiind from eoanMi to «Umi no one hnd }itA 
■cccM IwCbrh Suv MoMned attkcka on mca of unblamMbed 
character, Bo i WOTW nn oharg^ed them with things whieh bad no 
pxisti^nre except vx hU oirn ima^nation. Truth itoelf eeemed no 
l.iii^C'i- to be ii:icri!d t i hiin. and vanouB ca' iTiiLi j j < rojiorte mpectiog 
the privjta life of Frederic tiio Great and o'cher eaiinout men wcro Mt 
tortli .ts new diacoTericB, aad tb^t in eo conr.ie a maiiucr aa to oflead tbe 
gOiKl fecliog of tbe pnbiio. TIili cause of tbia cbaiige in his condact ' 
mnst be looked for in h:a discontcntod disposition, and the desire to | 
abiae ia a new sphere for which ho waa not fitted — politica and con- 
temporary hiatorf. The peculiar atBtenf Ma«maiiad jKmntnd Ua 
gaining a clear peroeption of thing*, and mad* Mm MO in tbo poUtioal 
obaneas of tbe time nothing but cnnspirades to npaet rt-li^'ion And all 
■odal order. Tho oppo»itiou bo met with, ctpcoially on the part of 
the freethinker Dr. lUbr H, anJ A. HolTttinrin, only increased those 
ft'-liugs. He now il«voU<l ;iU Ina ti.-im to thfl combating of the 
moDstvns which his own iinngination raUed up, with tbe C'x^ t>pt:on '.<f 
two hours every day, which be gare to bis patients. His tli-t- 
imagination repreeented to him Jacobins, Illuminati, nnd the prooioteta 
of iuiprovemeiita of every kind, a* persona animated by the aame eril 
spirit, and he doioanced them all a» erimiual* who ought to be put to 
4«Mb fay tlw hM^HQ. In nim to weum Uw vitatUN «f all 

Srammento againtk tiwBi» hn draw up • nnaMilil, wiSA bn «nt to 
» Koiperor Leopold, and which bore tbe following title : ' Ueber 
den Wiibnwitz unserea Zeitalters and ttber die kriifttgeteD Uiilfamittel 
pej^en die Motdbrenner, die una auO'kUren wollen, und gegen die 
llntTgrabung und Yemichtung der Christliohea Kelteion imd der 
Kurstcugewalt.' It consisted uf .'!70 quarto pac;e!<. The emfn-ror 
iutondod to place it bofo o ihi' ■Tince/ diet at Ktfgeniib ii'g, .'uid to 
call upon the jTiiicc-i of the euif'irt* to put an end to tlie price' dings 
of the IUu:iiii.ft*.i tho di;ith nl tij- fiii|.oi-'>r, wlio liad teitifml 

his gratitude to Zirumermoun by a baodaome present, prevented tbiii 
g carried into effect. Zimmermann howorer oontiuued bi^ 
till tba year 17dl, when hi* phyaieat a* well a* mental 
miB to decUna, utd ha waa oUigM to giv« up all hi* oeeupa- 
Btt malaBeholy rose to a dapIoraUe height. The Freoeh 
n?olvtion waa making rapid proi:;re<B, and he fancied that the French 
wore hanting him out nod intendini; to pnt him to a cruel death aa an 
nri«'.o«rat ; ho ovf!!i tbouclit of taking to flight, and a'H hia f hyniciaTi 
li li.'Mil tlint .1 c' ni gc of placf luightbo benetici.il, Ziinmermanu w^nt 
to Kutiii in HuUti iii. Hi!*, no nj««n8 wrro of nviiil, and, afttT an 
nUsencc of tSree rk i' i In returned t<i U in: ,rr m a vioif.c condition 
tbau be had left it. lliJi fear of his etiemica w.v; at Kst increased by 
the dread «f pororty and ■tarratioD, a monomnaia which the moct 
salMtantial nroofi of tbe oontrary were uDabI* to deatroy. Whwa* ar 
fan went bnnnoied that he waadiffuaiivthnadManof un|iiMgnai in 
ahert bit mind waa completely derangM, nad ■ftar ibobUh or aarcrt 
Buffering, botfa ImI ud imaginary, be dM m Ihn Ttb of October 
179.'. ia UwaixIgr-awraBtb year of hi* aga, 

/immerniann waa one of tin" iiv^t remtrkablo men of the last 
c ntury, both aa a pbyaioian .m 1 u j liilvsoplipr. lie poswBod an 
inoxbaustiblu iniastnition, fireat sagacity and judi^incnt, and moat 
oxtenBiTf knowl-jdi,;'" not oidy of medicine, hut also of pliiloeophy, 
hintoiy, and the wbule raD.:e of ancient and modem literature. The 
grant woHm which be wrote preTioua to 1786 are ma«t«rly productions 
of their kind. During tbo latter period of tii« life bi* nervous ecnai- 
UU^ aad hk hmcbondriao diipontion bad ruined hit aiantBl|i«Nt% 
and for all In did during that poiod he perhaps dattftM man to ho 
pitird tlian to bo cvnaured. Besides tho worka wbicll WO have already 
n "tivcd, and a nnmbtr of ea^nja in literary and noientiBo Journals, the 
fi'ilowini; drajTvc to lo tm-ntltjiw d -1, ' LeKn dee Herrn von Hallcr,' 
hvo. ZUriib, ITj.'i. J, ' Vi rth idigiin^ Fri' dricha dm Qrosseu gegen 
<ltii (Iiiifi ii Ton Mira^'cau,' flvo, Hii!iotit, I7S7; 'J. ' Vorauch in anmu- 
u. I !;iif.ohe:i i-;ri!.ili:uii;,-i>ii, laucigtcn Eiuf.dlon und Philo'O. 
jihi»cbtij Kfiji^r.jnen uber alh^rl<:i G.frcnBt.itide/ Svo. Gottingen, 1779: 
tliia is a collection of eswyn wljicli Zitumcrinuun bad oontributetl from 
time to time to u Hanoverian perio-Jical. and were pubUabed in one 
eninan br nn anonymoua adilatj 4, * gjantinwto Bliitter TarmiHohten 
Inbalt*^* aditeil by a frind rf TiwiiiBiimim nftar hi* death (8vo, 
1799); 5, 'IMe ZerstOning Ton LlnibaB,* dtn^ BUUbtlW: tbia is 
an epic poem of no great value, whidl tOOM ftttBdi of the Mrtlwr got 
publtsbid without his koowle !ge. 

Ttie number of works on tbe life and writings of Zimmermann is 
veryKreat; tbe following are the bwtt among them; S. A. L). Tiiisot, 
I'lf <le M. /i:.mn-!iuiriri, tivo, I..-i\i*anni>, 171'7; J. K Wichmanu, ./. 0'. 
Jiimmetmanii'i Kriiiil:t,:ye.tr:Ki,/i!,. (iti Bioijraphiiches PrarjmeH', iivo, 
Hanover, 17SM) : Zinnr.c. mci.ji ji l'.-, .'i.i^'m«r mil Ar Kiii trin Catha- 
n«o J/., und mtt dcm iirrrn IFeii-ard, •tc, Svo, Bremen, lfs03; 
tfiida^n Zimntrmann, in th* ZtUgtnoiKn, third eerie*. No. 6; /Am.- 
McrMcmn's Bri^e M (sn^ tmtr Frtmdt m der Sdaata, Svo, Aanu, 
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matio cuinpotition, and produced aeveral opera* for tba tbaatiM of 
Kaplas, Milan, and Vaaiaa. Bo viiitid Piwii aa Vtt»t wbaa bin «|Mn 
of ' Antigone,' of iiUab fha Hnm waa written for bhn bgr Marmoml, 
wai performed at Am AoadOmIe Ue^e do Hnaique : but the < 



•one of Ibn gnaiait 



int dagr, b* betook Mmarlf to dni' 



of th* Itovoltttioa drOT* him firom Franco, and lio rvtut-ncd to Italfi 
His opcTM were MaeoaMfuI, but are now for[;o-.tcn. Like most of th* 
Italian dramatic muale of that day, they pave way to tbo more brilliant 
stylo introduced by RoDsini and hii f^llon era ; and moreover, iCioga* 
ridli's giinius and inclin i' ion led him to tljo cultivation of socml music, 
to the st'idy of wliii h, on liii ivtum to Italy, be entirely dcvoteil him- 
S'.U. H ' w,[« cl cti- 1 Ml I 'l'ro d; capella in the cathedral of Milan, and 
on the dciUi of Guglieimi ia liOt) he eusceedod that master iu tbo 
cbnpel of the Vatican. He remained at Home till 1811, wbsn, baolnt 
refused to comply with an order of the Kmporor Napotom to OOopOM 
n To Doom for tho birtb of the King of Bmnok he was sent to Parii ft 
prisonar uodar an oieort of gandarmea. ntia strong m casu re , it seoon, 
was taken without the aanetinn of the emperor, who ordered the com- 
poser to bo iinroediately rele.ued, and compensation to l>e made him 
for the tn 'tiry he ha l n-.iU'i're 1 ; and Murat, then king of yaplc*, placwl 
hiai at He. lii ad of lh« Conservatory of t: at eity, tbi n one of the 
greate-st acbooU of ir-.usii- in Kuropa Tht« otlice If contmni-d t<j h ild 
till his death in 1^-17. Zin.an Ui's f. icreil wurks eoa'-i-t o,' oritor;oe, 
ci:iiat.is, and mao»e«. Ilia prmcipal oratoiio, ' La D.utru.'iouu di 
(>eru«aleainie,' is a ma.sterpiece of the gr,ind and aimplo but profound 
Italian at;le, which is now extiuct; and its reproduction, by the oon> 
ductora of Hunn' of our aacred *ono»c t i> wonld n* an act of goodtalt% 
and |<robably govd policy. A* tbe head of th* great KcapMitaa Ooa> 
•ervatory, Zingarelli won the instructor of eovrral of tho most etoinent 
oompoaera of tlie day, and in particular of hi) countryman C<>*tj), now 
a naturalised Kngtiabuian, whose noble oratoiio, ' I'.li,' prodnoed attbo 
last Birmingham Featival, and ainoa repeatedly pi-rfonned nt BnlW 
Hall, doc^ honour to tbe master under whom hi studied. 

ZlNtiG, ADRIAN, a very clever ; ■ ■ r i ;;ht man. etcbor, and 
< opper-pl.ire engraver, wa.» born at St. Chdiou in X'Zi. His f,itber was 
likewise an eiiv:r.i . i r, and be iiistru:t':d h:n son in his art ; but Adrian 
went t al ly to /.uricb, and continued tho atudy of eDgraviog with 
liudoiph HoU'ialb. Mo went aftarwarda to Ban ia 17W» nnd b—aa 
the pupil of AberU, with whom bo hoeamn aa aBtollMt JiwijhtiBMa 
and ctoher of landaoape*. In 1759 Zinggwant with AbaiU to Faris, 
and that* atadiad aoforal yean with J. oTw til*, for whom ba angTaved 
am/ pUtes. by which bo estabii*b»d a reputation at an excellent 
e ugMWW i He W3.i invitcvl in Vttit, wbilo at Pari', by tho Sax on 
government to Di f^ ton. whero be was appointed eBgr*ver to tbe court, 
aud prufe«si,r of eu^-raving iu tbo .icademy of Drcsdru : he was like- 
tlocted a ui iiil er of the academira of Yiennaand LSerliu. Ho ditd 
at Dresden in 181 ti, .iccnr Jiog to HellcT. 

Zingg'a works consist of tome marine landscapes, many view* in 
Switceriand, some of the beat ]andtca]>os in tbo Dresden GaU«ry, and 
eeveral prints from his own drawing principally in th* vicinity of 
Onadan. B» engraved an eioallsnt jttnit of th* eih b ta t ad yiatu» ot 
flM*8ttgHnnty*byRaywlael,mtboDrtad«naaU*t7; hobaaangfadnd 
idso after Both, J. Vcniet, Vandi-r Neer, FHetriob, Agrlcola, AborB, 
Brand, and others. His plate* after Dietrich are uumerous, atkd bo 
•Dgmvcd a considerable number after his own designs, wbii-'i be drew 
witb a pen. 

ZINV.' XDOliF, NICOLAUS LUDWIO, COUNT VON, tho 
fiiiuili r ( i-r ; tbcr re^torcrj cf tbe sect of the Moravian Brothera, or 
1 i • rr .birenj, wai tho e n of Count Georg Ludwig von Ziuzondorf, 
. h-i III I r. un nn I ttatc-Tjiinister of Ausualua II., elector of .Saxony and 
king of I'oUnd. He was born on tbe 26th of May 1700. He Isiet his 
llithar nt an oaiiy ago. Hia nMrthar nada a second mnrrisg* wltb tbn 
Count Yen I!fttanMr,nn(nMiaBfi<iId-manhal; aud young ZIniandorf 
w.is educated und*r tb* MM of his maternal grandmotbt-r, the widow 
of Baron von Oersdorf, ft tdons and learned 1.1 iy, who wrote miino 
hymns and treatises on raUgtous sul>jcc(«, and curmi>oii<led io L>atin 
with Bcvcml dittinguish>d diriace and scholars, TJ-lt lady lived on 
her C!>ta(e in Luiiatii, where sbn W8.'< frc itunitly vixitfd by pio ia men : 
tbe Crb'bnitLil J.ir'ii) Spm r W.i' In r iiioA i!i',:;:i;ktB fr:0"'i. umi i'. wjvs 
the i'lUumoe of thi< ci .iue, 'ivlio w;ib r ui-Mlered li.e bead of tbe 
PietiniH, wliicli prodni eil iu ti,e i:,ind of youni; '/. tixeii Inrf tltat r.tii$iaas 
teudency which made him noticed wlieu a mere child, na 1 in later 
year* led him to aim at reformiug tho Protestant faith. In 1710 
iUoMndorf waa sent to th* FMdagogiutu at Hall*, which was than 
directed bf FnuMk% to wbow fUtiralor car* he waa intrnstod. fai 
that aohool ZimanMrf reuiinM alz year*, and a* Pietism was tho 
ruling prlacit'la there aLio, he abandonerl binmelf entirely to religious 
pursuit*, and founded a myttical order among hU fello«-pup)l!i, whieh 
he CiiUtHl Der Ordeii von Seufkom, or tbo Order of tho Grain of 
Mu.>tard .'^fsd, in allusion to the pa.iMgo in ijt Matthew (xiii, 'M. ?t'2<. 
HiH fiimily however was not pleased with the fheolopiial oeeupiif [otin 
of ft youiiQ; !iobli-:aatj, whom thvy witb.ed to bring np ai a atiit-Kumi), 
and not fur tbo ohurcli, which iiail bet>u dc#i<rted by tbo I'roce^tiut 
nobility of U^-rmany since the bi-thojirics and rich prebendaries bad 
been abolialied by Uie teal of tho eecular prioooi. Zinzendorf waa 
aeoordinglj tent to tho univerrity of WMtaibaifaTUOk iriMn ma ft 
apiritiniMigionaaMttotBqnlto oppodtototht FiiiiiB«f Bdk; baft 
teflromgtiiBg bi* pnrnit^ m eontlnnad to hold nUginaa \ 
iogn to bit bono aod olmrbMi^ ■ 
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II nmiog-h«u*ot M ia ooovodUoIm; he drcMed Jo Ui« 
•Mt ■(yuk and Msg powe mc l of gnol pwiOMl booalj, 
•■d ^vMfy, ho boMtM the fltvottril* of woomb whoM 



d«Tot« himeelf eolirely to the oburob. It U however nld thet liia 
Ufa tiiero preeooted • etriking eoDtrMt with hie prindplee ; he km m 
•ften utm in 
saoet Cnhkool 
imtglnotlaB, 

iBonl flhaiMllV WW •uepieiotia. It ii etilcl thftt he endmTonred to 
rodalB thim to better priDCipli-n, but it is alw> tru« th«t the doctrioee j 
which he afterwards prcftcbed preeeoted n ttniDgn mixturi of idriOiic:! 
aud 80i>suiili>m, Mill expoeod him not od1>- to vulgnr xlAndcr, b'.it in thi; 
roprom-b ' f » hnti ljf« and hypocrisy, with winch bo wim cli«rg« 1 by 
•orcrO lif till- yriivcut rlivinee of bi« tiiTus It «,?n yuljr t tr n short liiiio 
thnt Zitizcadorf li-d t liis rriv.ivucal c mrno of bfo. Duriug bi« sUy at 
"VViitL'iib«rg ho fon ■ ; n lu'ii ,: 'ri nd'hip with Fr«d«ricli von Wattc- 
ville, a young pathcmn of I 'cm, whn aAerwardi became the protector 
«Clbolfan>fiHn in .Switzuriaad; oad oo oarly ai 1716 tw aodotho' 
■miMliitiHflO of Ziegeobnlir, tbo QeratafldMioDary. on bli wtmlkoB ' 
tbo oaoat of MalaW, where be bad beeo etut by tbo Daniih govern- 
nont. Zieg:<-nbiUg was aceompanied by a young oaiivo of Malabar, 
whom 1)0 bail cooTcrtc<l to CbrintiAnity ; and it is cald tlut the «igbt 
of ibie proiielyte inspireNl Ziuxendorf with the idea of propagatiug 
the ('hri»ti:m religion lunouif tbo b«iallieii», a de-tign which be never 
loAt ai.-lit of, ami whic ti In- iilti;'i»ttl_v cj>rri<'d into ezecuUoo. 

Ill 17111 /.uui-uilorf left Wittenberg, nnd ti-nveUed to HnlUnd and 
Kr.iiici', fur tlje purpo<B of lualiing the ncinwintAij i' of li-.t:ogaLa}icd 
diriues. Hia religious principles at that lioiB were in acconlaocn with 
tbe CoDfeaaioQ of Augaburg : bo wm of ooorae not yet a MCtari iti, 
•oddiatioguiahed bimadf bom hia feUoW'belwrwa only bv his greater | 
aoRl and inoco fenremt piety. At (Ttnoht ho «w Ughiy diattegiiiahod 
hf Ao jwirt Vitriarins asd by BMoago, hott of whom eneoanged him ! 
to pimtch, nrbiob he di4 with the greatest sucees*. From Holland ho 
want to r.irii, nccompaniiNl by bis friead tbe count of Keuas-Ebt-rB- 
dort H iving been introduced to the nobility nnd at the court, bo 
aV iiU J himself of tbe opportunity, an 1 etide:iv<nirc<l t.i convert tbom 
to the Liithcrmn Church. t)n»oni« hi* sitrvmi* liidapood i-lTeot, olhcra 
■tylcd him a Jan»oni»t and rietiift ; but tn Uin miij<jrity bo wjs 
object of laughter ani citickery. Noae however vcuturcd ti> ndi:u'.o 
hiin to hia f»*>". Instead of an orditj iry prvnchcr of awlcwurj uiaoDcrpi 
and anoouth Teutonic expres^iions, they saw a nobleman accu«tumed 
to fiNoaant lha nook •rittoentio societies whoipoko Hreocb elegantly, 
oad who. notwithalaiiding his youth, sboind ao nooh talent, learning, 
and retf-posseasion, that wlierevcr be appeared he wai an object of 
general attraction. Ho maintained seriotia disoonraea on religion in 
the midat of tho moat frivolous society ia the world ; be was much 
noticed by the first men in Paris, and waa frequently at tbo court of 
the Duke r,f Orleniin, tbtii r^^rent of Kranoe. Lord Stiir, tb« Fiiflixb 
amltt' -.A ic'.' at I'iiris, treatcl hnn 'ajI li :.Teat re.ip«ctw Kalb^r Dr la Tour, 
tbogeairal of tho ordrr of tlis Orutury, introiiic*d hiiu to tl.o arch- 
bishop 'jf r.'iria : ti.u jui'lita :iiid the- conn' m ! nuri'd I u > mifert 
each other, but iietthor nuoo.etled. Kruui i'ari* Zuu«Diiurf went to i 
Biritirlood, nidthoocowtnrned to Saicffa MMgaowofoii 
he wu aatroatad with the manageinent w hio te m ul w ■■liiio, tmi 
the elector of Saxony appointed him a tnOUhirof Uo ■tato Mttnail. 
The count however was s*ldom rcen at ill inMlhm and ho fMicBOd 
bis phtoc in 1 7 28. As early as 1722 be manrM tho riator of hia friend 
the count of Kcuss Ebersdorf, and retired with hor to hb toal of Bar- 1 
tbeladorf in Upper Lu^.-vtia. One day a man called upon him, namod 
Christian DaTid, a carpi liter from Moravia, who bad tr... > I'.'-il much: 
he beloBged to tV.e oli-i- ir.* <■.• ; l of tho Sloraviau Brotbers, wiio pro- 
feased t^ie ductrii;-. v. uf Jui.u 1;;;h» in hj-mo rc-noti> corucrs of Moravia. 
Jiavid, who waa a pious man, b-iviu,^ informed the count of tlie uppies- 
■HB under which tbey lived under the Austrian government, Zinzen- 
deif iovited faim to aettlo on bis aatats^ oad to fariog thither such of 
hia ftionda la wowM pwfar Hb wl f of t taaeiiaii ia a fbieign oooatiy; 
to raUgioui op|»wiiion at homo. Datld aoeaplad tto propoaal, and 
returned in the course of th« summer of 172!, with thrto men, two 
women, and dve children, to whom the count gave some land and a 
woodt^ti hou.HO sit»at«l at tbe foot of tho Uutberg, or ' pssturo-bill ' 
Stich WIS ti;o Iti'giniiiiig of the celebrated colony of Ilcrmbut; for 
this uauic, wbii h ti riiliea 'tb« lord'a guard," »ra» given by Zinzouilcrf 
to tbe Mtllcnient jn iil lu».uii to the dou- 1'; rin uniof? of the word ' Hut.' 
wtiich signilies ' guard.' as wpII m 'a i lnr ■ ware lloeks are guarded,' 
that is, 'a pastare-grounJ.' Tbe l.r«!. ^i-'tl,»r8 were ro po.jr, tb.it th; 
Gounteas presented thetn with some clutbes and a milch cow, to 
prevent tbe ohildren from almteg; hat th^f WHO iidoalriaaa and 
good people, and soon got into hattit olwitmalaBeM. | 
It waa OB this oofttaion that Zhmndoif flnt eoflaatiad tho Idaa of 
forming a aaet, and he published tho priaeipltt of tho aaw ciwd hi 
aereral pamphlets, which sometimes contra lict one another, but from 
which we ruay neverthelesa see that he did not intend to eeparate 
fiom tho An^'bbur.^ ( 'onfpi'Hoo. lltrub'it wv dfftino I to become the 
rcutre of that sect, mid he i i\r..' l uth r .M ir.-i-. nn lirotlnTs, whos) 
ndi^ious pnncii.le-p viucd to la-.; to torrcsf oml i\<-ft with bin own, to 
Mttlf in the Di M i lon.y, to w o h bo g»vo \A} pol inn boucdict. ii. 
Ua supported the .set'.li t-^ » i;li great libcrniity, .-imi ho and hiis UolIc 
ioonattraeted the attention oi irrnnaoy and other Protestant countries. 
Tbe number of hia adv ersiincs increased with that of his followers : he 
aw it taahad puhli4y aad priruUly; hat ha aln noaifad praoCi of 
" thighestqaartmai aaamptforGMilnTI. ' 



invited him to his court at Vienna, but Zinaendorf declined this 
llonoDr a* well as mu^ Othsm. Faithful to his plan of converting the 
heatbon, Zinsaadoif waot to Copenhagen in 1731, for tbe purpose of 
iataliiaciBlothaiitilB at tfaa Sanidi nbriawisOnoataadkaadtho 
BnrtiBd Wnt lodiaa; aad ha datitaUihad aartcal of hia diaoiplaa aa 
missionariea to tlioaa countries. This is the origin of tbe system of tho 
Moravian mi^sioos which are now acattered over the world. The king 
of Denmark, Christian VI., rewarded his leol with tbe Knight Cross of 
tbe Order of Danuobro);, which ZiiiEendorf accepted ; but bo sent it 
buck five yi-ars tsft.-rwvird:'. In 1734 Zinr.cniiorf went to HtraUund for 
tbi! |inr|i«-:ri ii'-. orJ.iiued a miuistL-r of the I.ntboran Churcli. As 
hi-i eneaiics wpr^' iium''r 'iu», ho ndnptpd t' q nunio of Ludwij; von 
Freideck , and piiruL- i l,i:ij-._.f ;u '...t jr ui t!ie bonae of n ttn-njbant 
Baaed Hiohter. After baviug been examined by the members of lha 
nniiilgiy at iWwIiaad, ha a aai t wd ofdfantioa and prtaehad ia tha 
ehbf ahanh of that taan. It ia aaidfluthobecameatator baeauaa 
he hod devoted all hit wmmij to tha aatablisliment of hia ooloay 
of Uerrnhut, and waataa a uvaohood : but this ia soareely cradiUfc 
If he had lost his property, his dcvotc^l a-lherenta would iiaTO ia»> 
ported bim ; or his brother in biw, th cjiint of Ronas-Eberidoff^ ma 
was his sincere friend, wnnM I :iv • . .jiplicd him with tbe nrrnnasry 
means. l'c»:di.H /' o, mlori r ji iioui' l :<) travel about the world ; and 
although be w.is Uu-u in t«uiipor.»ry want of money, b'.-«attBe he spent 
Urgo ? iiiis ;it one ■, be wiw iiever obliged to give up his plans for watit 
of funds. In 17J^ he lut:ud«d to go to Sweden, but on his arrival at 
Halmoa* ho waa ordered to leave the kingiom iminodiat ly. l.'pon 
this Im attacked tho king of Sweden, Frederick of Uesae Cassel, is a 
pampblat, of which b« aent copies to tbo pnaaiaal ooaita «t Muo^ 
Tbia made bim new enemlea, tad la 1789 ha waa mbIiM Aon Saaooy 
on the charge of having introducod aoreltiea and praaidiod dangeroua 
principles in meetings of a sttspicioas chatactor, wliioh tended to 
weaken the authority of the govenimi-nt and to bring into contempt 
tbe Bcrvicea of religion as pr.n ti^od by the Protostant Church. Zin- 
zendorf took n-foge «itfa his brother-in law, the Count of rtousi-Kb^rs- 
do:/, who V, lu u i-uierei^n member of the empire; and it waa only iu 
1747 that be wiu allowed to return into Saxony. Id the name j ear, 
1736, bo went to Holland, at tho request of the pri[ir<sy,-do«afier of 
Orauge, and founded the colony of a' Ueerendyk (tbe lord's dvke^, 
which waa aAwwaidalnaitond to ISovat nwseo bo waat to liw' 
niaandBRthhutd, oaoaed tho BtUa to ha tnuHfartod failo tho lifaahm 
and E^atbonim langoagea, and eittabliiihed sereval UontTian oolooiM 
there. On bis return be wu invited to lierliu by tbe king of Prussia, 
Frederick William I., who had a very unfavourable ojiinion of /.inzen- 
dorf, whom ho believed to be a vulgar fanatic ; but no noon r wiu thu 
count introduced to the king, and spoke to him with that -> n' o And 
noblo persuasion which h\d always distinguishes! b-m, i! om u.m king 
changed bis opinion. Their conversation lasted three day h, m l thu 
king w.\a so ple.aB->d wi'.li that be promised to acknowle .:e Iti-ii as 
bishop of the Moraviaus, if tbo count would bo ordained, /liuirendorf 



, , to thojpiapiaal, tbe Reverend Jahtaikl, who Itehl the 
of tho kfal^a flnt OOOrt preacher, ordafaud hfan biriiop (May 
1787). Tlie ordination of a bishop, by one who was not a biaboh waa 
hiidly in coucordaooe with the caoou law ; but as Lutbar bad oraifaMd 
aUabop (Amadorf )> altliottgfa be himself was no bishop, tba prsetioo 
aeamad to bo joatittod ; and tbe ordination finally contributed to raisa 
ZimEondorf in tbe opinion of the world, although, ►tranL-u enough, the 
ki:ig of 1'ruHi.ia wool l n ,t a. low ioui to preach iu |i .l.lic. 

About this tiiiie /.iTizMidorf w.ui infor:iic<.l thf. . n iiiu;bt return to 
Saxony if be Woui.l t-i.^n a p.iper d< c. o io ; i.iii.N-if ,;ijiily of n-ver«l 
charges which had been brought agiin^t lii.ii iiy el indorers, but ho 
nobly rtlused to do so, and continued to live in exile. In the namo 
yaar (l7Vt) bo went to London, aad held private meetings in Ida 
nonaa, wbtoh wore atteodod \tj a great atuabar af bath pwoa aad 
curious paraoBs, and led to the aatabliabmont of a Hotaaiaa eoognga- 
tion. Wesley received him with great klndnaai aad ••tooa : and it la 
said that each of them tried to convert thoothor, but of eoano without 
etfect They were often eiK-.<i-i>^^ i in diMussious on religions subjeots, 
riiui they argued particula.- ly too i.ation, whether men could attain 
perfi>ction in this world, which Wesley afErrnel, but yCiuzendorf 
donied. 

Krom Ijondoii ^Ciozendorf pro©et'<led to tin- DadIA colony of St. 
Thomas in the Wejt Indiea, and on bit arrival tii ro fouu 1 that tbe 
Moravian misaionariao who bad been sent thichcr a few ycira before 
had haw thiawa iatop ri ioob aa d thdr ohapeU shut up by order of tbo 
looal goMnauat Ha iBeowdod b ohtaiuiog their liberty, and do- 
feadod Ui aad their cause with ao mueh eloqneuoo that tbo foTonior 
promiaad aot to obstruct tho religioua aarvuiaa of tba bcolhorhood. 
Re now rotumed to Gknnany, and made a tour through flwHiwrlaod, 
where Veroct aud other French writers and philosophers raoaiTad him 
with a kind of respectful curiosity, but avoided any intimacy with 
bim; and in 174'2 he set tut <j-. Ii u gr at tour to tbe I Iriti^b colonies 
in North AmciicA. Ko waa ac«umpau:od by his daughter, who wm 
t cti only Biit. cn. No sooner had he arrived in Pennsylvania than he 
wiiB aasailed i.y accusBtious of a disguatuig and revolting dcf cription, 
which he supported with his usual calmness and forbcoranca. At Ger- 
mantown he performed divine aervioe overy Sunday, and made himself 
ao popolar that tha inhabitaoti^ who wita watly Owaiaafc ahaoa hha 
tbiir miaiilor. Ho acoaptod tbo oAMwtthtrWUo 
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IviDg aftemarda obUfid to ooQtuiaa hia tnviik^ mote to Henrahai, 
•ltd ckuaed uae of tlw hhmImw thw* to fiMMd to innriw kb 



om espoDw, ud toldt* Us j^Imb aWrtt* at QmnslMia. Ba ! 
•lio onlurMl a church to be built there at hit own «E{WHl^fMrttaiiM ! 
of the Monviai] eoogregktjoo, who bad hitherto mmdUh in • iNMk j 

jLt Phihul«li>bta Xioieadort' delivered a Latin epeoch in proMooe of ■ | 
BomeroiM auditory, to nlivm bo declared that lie coosidcred bU titla 
of oouut to be ioooDaUccnt witU tu^ !. ly f'tQcUooa, and that ha would I 
hencafortb be called Von Tbumat- iu. ii^^i b wia the name of cue of 
bU estate*. Tlie (iu.ikcra in rbil;iitt!|ilji i act<jd very kiudly to»rard» 
him, dt-'feudwl hini w.iriuly againat t - Liutrni l.'r- ; tlii y a»ed t,' call 
him ' friend Louia.' Afkor having viaitad Uia IndiAiu ia the intetior of 
tba Gountiy, and fouadad tin MMmM roliiiiif BitUdni^ IM 
ntaned to Europ* (1749). 

Diutof hi* iU «i i e e tb*MacmTian brothert la limit bad woitammA 
to MtifelUt their ftith ia ao arbitrary niiw la all the Lvthmn 
cbarcfcea of that country, and Ziozeodorf wa« accoaed of having en* 
courogvd them to auob prooocding*. However, lo far wan be from 
having bad the alighteat idea of propagating hia creed by othor meani 
than tlioao of reaa-ju iblo pcraoaaioD, that he immediately procuL li il tu 
Kuaaia iu order t<> justify iiimaell On arriving at Itiga he received an 
order frum th ,| :et.a iUiaabtth to leave the empire immediately, and 
bewaaput uiidor nuiilittuy eacort, which accompanied him on hia return 
aa far aa the I'ruiieian frontier, and prcveati'd liim from holding any 
oo ni miinioatKma with tba iohabiianta, ▲ few years afUr ibis ha wm 
lOlvwad to fMwn to StiMiv (1747). Dariw Ui MBit* tto 



gonbarg ma om of too ntVost IHaods ond disciplss of Ziiia«adot6 
* Uo mt^io BOfc ImnHlal) OB Bogliab oMdnDsot of it WW p«b- 
diiad«r ttoUOo oMMwioln of (ho life ^ Couat Ztn ' ' 



«ni to BoMiv (1747). OaHHt Ui Mflo (ta tootoirai 
in waOm aid io waolto, mnUtrir good oondoet and 

indoitry luid nisda tbem many friends amon^ penpla of raitk, to that { 
tba KOTvrnmant gradually trca'ed tbem with le«4 aeverity. Ziuzaii- i 
dorf » uutnerou* and tK>ncrfid fiioiids abo pleaded in bia favour, and ' 
tho guvcrumcut wkj< finally fully pertuadcd of the raformer'a honeaty j 
by ttU uifer of the brethren to buy tbi- cs»tlo of Uarby an<l ita territory, ] 
which betoDK' t<j the cruwD, hut were uf no use, t. tL>j cuBtlo waa half | 
in ruin* and the toil bamu, utiil for vrh.ch tlio bretlin-n oacred to give 
one hundred and fifty thounai d thnlunj (--'.'A'vJ/.), if they mif;ht be 
allowed to eatabiiah there a acbool of divimty. Tho Saxon govem- 
amt MMNrfad, fnU Utoi«r «C idigioM imccMtad 
wd ZiBaandMf NtaiiMd to Bamfcot. 

_ In 1749 he went to England, and through the protection of Aroh- 
liiahop Potter, Qeneral Oglethorpe, and aevcral other men of influence 
wboae attacbmant to the Church oould not be doubted, ha obtained an 
act of parliament for the eatabliohtiicut of Mormvian colonica and 
miMioDa thougbout tho Hfiti^h jiosi.'.e-'aion* in North Amrrica, He 
now aet out for Auu ri^a to c^rry bis [ilau iulo exeoulioii, and after an 
abaeuce of aomc ytam ret^iim'd to llrrruhut. Uia la«t grf.>t lour waa 
in 1707, when be viaited bii friend Von \\'atteville at MonUuirail, in 
the Gsaton of iiem in Switaarhuid, whence he proceeded to lioiLwd. 
HofimUyntaraad to liiillool^wd UwOoimteaB oi Keuaa, bU wifa^ 
IhIbk then dead, 1m mniad Aoao Nitidunaaa. tlu dangbter of one of 
tho fint MorRTiaoa wlio had Settled at Ucrmhut, ana who hid iir 
toatiy yrura been luperistetdaBt of the apioaCcra at HermhTli Qb> 
Modurf paascd the laat years of bia active life in perfect quiet and 
retirement at Herrnltut, and when be died, afltr a abort illnea^ on Uie 
8th of May IT^'*, i n w mi buried in the cemetery of tLrvt pi icc ; thirty- 
two Moravian | r n . rium all the coui.tnes in tLo world, aatan 
even from Gro.nliuid, lorc hia collin, whti.:b v,aH fijl'.uwtd by two 
thousand brt'threu and a crowd of people of a'.l rariku u::(l i o:ifo!iiun». 

ZinaendorTa activity waa unbounded, but he haul excellent health. 
Ho wnto aMoothaa ooe hiadmd pnphlots, all directed to tho pro- 
pagatfOB of Ua oreed, or to tiio dtiiHiee of himself or hie bretbtao. 
Tlio fuUoning are some of then) :— 'Attid WallfehrtdaNhdio Wolt' 
{Att'cua' Travel* through the World), a deacriptioo of hit flistlowto 
Holhitid tt:;.i Fiance; 'Das gutu Wort dee Ilerm' (The Good Word 
of the I.or<l). a kiud of cuechiiui; 'Die wabro Mileh der Lehro 
Jesus' iTbo tii:e Miili of the 1 loctrine of Jceua) ; 'Der Deutsche 
Bocrntta' ^'I he 'Jcrtuau S.>i;ralr»>, a pcnoKiical, Ac. Many of them are 
oniinymoii». ilc abo wrote u gruat number of byuina, which are iu 
the aoDg'booka of the Moravi.un ; they are of a renwrsniiu i.ivb-.i.Ml 
tendtency; the veriification it often hanh and tbo itjlo broken, but 
Ibajr are well adapted to tho Olgui and to ainging in chorua. His 
writings aaey geucrally be cfaanMtwisad a oompouttd of beauty and 
tattrleaaacM, of dearneas end myatieal 'Mthf-w, of doep thoii|^ila wd ' 
rouju<on-pkcM wrapt up in grand wordu There is oaoUur doliielt 
but only in Oie earlier wriUuga of Ziuzendorf, which deacrvee oenaore, 
although the author uiudc apology fur it, and regretted hia abetrationa 
in liis later RDd cooler years. Thia is tbo pious obscenity which 
poi-ou>( rij.iuy of hi; hymns and acrmons, and is pariicid irly con- 
aj.ieuuu* iu Hue;; iw triitt. of tho mysticil ronrri-ii-o of Christ w:;h hU 
brida the Church, 'uid the u:,c;iuiiii of the ilnly i.lhoot aa a i.j^iritual 
mother. Most of hn sermons were not pubii»hLd, nur c\eu writUn 
by btov bnt Iv oUiats who took abort-lwnd uoUa of them which tbey 
amrwardseauiedtohopdaML ZinModorf as a poet is the founder i 
of a particular »cbool of oyma-writora. ' 

(Vamha^en voD SosSb Lebat tUt Ora/tn HT. wtm Kntembif. in tho ' 
fifth viilutr 0 of bis 'Prnktnale;' thi« is the le t bioRrapby of Ziuien- 
dur , ti e n'ithor i« coiifidertd to bold the first rank among tJenuan 
tionepban ; Spangeubef )[, Jxbttt da Ort/tn A*, ei, Zaiu»£nf, fnu 
whfah oitnote W boM iraUiihad by JMohil and Dnrsnigii; Syn. 



ZtnasDdoif, 

of tilo Moravian Brethren,' by Spangeuberg, tranalated by 
Jnaaikioa, with an lotrotluctory Kesay by L^trobo, Svo, Londoa, 
18S8 ; Uliller, Dtu Lclin </ta Ord/m X. r.vn Zi,i:iuJ'irf, in tho third 
volume of hia ' l!ckenutui»»« brnilmiter M.uiuor. i 

ZI.SKA. or more rorrcct'y ZI/.KA, OK TUUC/SOW, JOHN, the 
cele'br it- 1 li-,iili r of Wn: Hu.-iif; , borti uuier uu wk-tree in tbo 
open li.'lj'", ui'.ir tlie (:;Lst!<' ui TrnciuuW, in tbo circle of Bodwclu, in 
Bohe:;. li .il>j\/. Ijii J, nr, iik ,u;i.e aiy, about 13^0. Hin lather, tbo 
lord of Xrocaauw, was • Uubeuiiau noble of more eredit than wealth. 
JohttOakalaiboMam tow ooiiiaMbairfhonooifewwaidaHitho 
odiad UOn. wbiah woiddaStB^ 'ooMfid* in Iha BohapriM 
laagnMi. Bnt thia is a Qetioa; Zixkawaa tho Mm of Ut toilfs 
and H doso set signify one-eyed either in Bohawiw or In PoUh. it 
the age of twelve John Ziiha wee reeoived anoBig Mm penos of Waai 
erslaus, king e/t Bohemia and emperor of Oeraany, and be beeamo 
di9titigui>hed amoni^ bis fellow-^iage* by bis gloomy temper and hie 
loTC of Bobtude. Dii^utted w.tb ttie trilling and onpricious cliaracter 
of WtiUtMiaUiua, Z'.^ik i irft tho court, and bought his fortune abroad. 
For aome time hu Bi rvisl m a volunteer iu the t".u.,ii»b army, and 
distinguished bimsilf agiuust Ibo I'reuch. Ho afU.'rwards went to 
Poland, and commanded a body of tho Bohemian and Moravian auz- 
ilianos of King Wlodialaw IL, JagisUo^ in bis war agaiiut tho luiights 
of the Teutogjo Onlsr. The dnodfal boMb «f Tannenberg <lSth of 
July 14I0I, in wlildiths grand-noslarinri^ ton Jongingen waa alaio, 
with 4U,000 knights and aoldiora, waa decided in &vour of the Polso 
by those auxiliaries^ and John Zizka distinguiahed himself so rotuh 
thut King \\'ladialaw rewarded liim with a chain of honour and other 
rich |>re»ante. The war biing termi iatod by thnt battle, Zb^afou(;ht 
against tbo Turk 4 in Hua.<ary, a^^d hFtvin;^ .igiiin untervd tho Kngliah 
army, won fn-sh lutir./U tl. : ii;i'tle uf A.-inuurt (U16). After this 
he returned to i3ohemia, and accepted a place as ohsmherlain at tho 
court of Ising™ 
unknown. 

Ztako WM m tfhmb Of fho iaririto* Of <^ 
of tidaniMnMVOBdhlafHMd Iweuoor PiagnokWhoiionl 

Constance in WIS, was considered by him aa an insult tohb f 
his country. His hatred of the IComau Catholic cleigy i 
when his favoiirit* sister was ocduced by a monk, tie hacaioe coo- 
spicuoos among tbote Bohemian nobles who ur^ed King Weneeelaos 
to re%-eDge the insult, and to protoct the followers of Hu*s ogainat the 
deei^ioii.i of the nyn> d of Constance. The king, eeciog him one day 
from the wiudow of bis polaco walking iu a thoughtful m'jod, a-<kcd 
him what ho wiin medit«tiug about. " \' ■.-'.j-.t tin- 1 1 i.>dy alirout,'' 
answered ilizks, "which the Uohemion* ba\n aut!erevl at Cuustauce." 
"It ia tcM^" replied the king, " that we have been insultod, but I fear 
It is Mtther in mj nor in your power to revenge it If you con do eo, 
I|i«o»Mtiiigr ratal 
finti ■ ' 

the rehi^ous liberties of hia conntiT. 

fo lit Ue Bt&idinees sad energy, that be was aUraied at bia own resolve*, 
and his perplexity was augmented when be waa infortaed that the 
Bohriuiaa nobles had resolved to take up arms in defence of the 
dignity of hi> own jHirsoa. Thoii- loader was Nicholas of litusynecs, 
and / .ikii iir^ijLi.; tiji l i i y did not venture to appear liefore 
the kuig though ttivy ncted with his permission. Ziaka however 
pernusded them to follow him, and having been r«ceived by the king, 
spoke to this effect :— "ijirs^ behold a body of your uu\jasty's faithful 
Bubjeets. We hato hiOM|)ii iwr vmat aa yon oowiMandad* Show un 
your enemiso, and yon aGdl aduMWlodgotholottrwoaMMOMbo ia 
m haado moio useful to you than in those which hold toaan.* " Take 
yowr anat^" replied the king, after a moment's heeitBtioi^ *'and uao 
them properly." Ziska's conduct on this occasion recommended bin 
to the conlidence of bis party. But the king's energy was not real { 
Le did not protict the follower* of Hum; and thu ICoaian ("athoUo 
jjarty hecamo slid more iu«ohut. On the ;jU;h <.f .Inly Uly, there 
waa a public pr^CKiaioa at l'rai(ue, and aoui* i^uarrcl hiiriog br>>l,i.jQ 
out between tno ICom-in Catholics and the Hu»siUKt,a Miu'-iie ; ii-v-t 
was wounded by a stooe thrown by a Uuman Cuthubc The >m- 
oontsMt of tho hiiisHm now bml on^ Mid^M tho govummcnt of tbo 
town wao In too hands of Mm Boaon Otlholioa, they procecdnl to 
tho town-hall, where tho OMiltfates were otseinblcd, and, led by 
Zizlui, stormed it, and threw turteen aldermen from the wiuduw« into 
tho court-yard, where tbey were torn iu pieces by the mob. When 
Wenccslaui was informed of it, be fell into a iit of pa.saion and died. 
[Wns< Fsr afs,] Thia waa the beginiiinf; of the lluaaite v\ar, ti.e i:i ?t 
great nl;^io.;j<contoat that deaohkted i lennany. i^/kawa.^ prui l uc l 
coiiiixiundur-in-chief by tlio Hussites, and he fu.;:j.i uo oj>ii.>Nitiuu to 
his authority. 

jSisgmund, king of Hungary and emperor of Ciciniany, considered 
himiMf aa too lawfiil aucceasoc of bis brother Wenceslaus in Bohemia; 
but tho Hnititea, who knew the emperor's character, and ha>i not fo^ 
given him his faitUaie coaduot towarda Uvm, did oot aoknowlodge hit 
titltt. Tbey resblTed to oxdndo him tnm tho throne, tbey pri^ond 
for naistanea^ and notoolod tho dootrimo of Huaa throivhoQt tto 
la MSOBiiinniBd oaland Behaak ■» tho had of iC^WO 



«o you miy royal penniailoa.'' It is said that thii dwiimiitanno 
kinspirsdZbhawfth tbo naolatloa of deHsDdhig irilh Uo awaid 
rehi^ous Ubertiea of hia country. But Wenesalaas was a man of 
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to increM* bk MllMc«Bt« by 

_ tba HtmHMb BMoaniad ^ mom 

•AtHilagM tmt Bdn, tb« »un m w Whtvafl with vnAkj to th« 

HtMsita priMta, «bo wm boint aliro by hU order wherarer thay fell 
Into the bimda of the ImperiAliit;. iiut the party of the Huatitas 
grew daily tnoie daogeroos, and Zizlu not only (H'ci|ili)i<>d their 
troops, but lecured them againat «adden attacks by builJki^ foi-trt^anes 
in proper sihiatinr.". Hja principal fortit'icati :m ^-as t-Mr Berhin. A 
■hort ■ii'tance from this town the Moldiiu win.i-i i juu ! :\ cr;iL''y liill, 
and forms a npju-ioin pt'iiiwiil.i, llifi ihtV- nf wliich it Foiroi-ly foriy 
feet wide. Ill] 1 ■ 11 tli.it tiilii ty.'.y i-. Uic :..'ni-:Mil'i ^ir tFslble. Tlie hill 
wan fortitied nitb great .skill, luid a atrung body of UuautM eneatDped 
there in tanta; but the tenta aooii b«c*me bouMl^ ia the midat of 
which atood tho palaoe of Ziska. Tho Dune of tba hiO wm Tabor, 
tod hence tbe HoMitec eaDed Oamiiiu Taboritsa, by which naow 
thaf aftanfirti diitliigidiiicd themnlree from aome aecto which 
•^ruDg up among tbem, a« thaCalixtioea, tho Orobitae, and the Orpha- 
nitae. Kiiclca b«giui hia rietorie* with the eonqueet of Prai;ae, except 
the caitle; and ha tout; np n fortiBod pnniltoti on Mount Wittkaw in 
or'.rr to protect the toan ai;»iti--.t Si<'i;tiiunil, whu n-.i;>rj:\c;ini; w-ith 
80,000 meo: Zizka lia<l only 4000. When he was .ilii k>:ii, on tho 
14th of July H-0, ho not ouly dro»e the Itnperiali-ti 1 ul;, but eutlroly 
routed them. That moimlain la aliU called the Zirka mnuntain. The 
etnperor baTinc l>c«Q obliged to retreat fh>m Bohemia, Zizka laid aiege 
to the caatle of fnuue^ which be took in l-lSl, and there found four 
onwoMbtliAflnkwaivh fa* had in hia army. Bat b» MW inemaad 
Ut «lilk«|',«id iMpmmd » great quantity of raHiB to ( Wm i , which 
hail UthartofaMBfiqliMe wed in wnrfare. He gm inwna to • 
«aaMmM» pnt mm may, and froca thU time tbay nadmUy 
became the common anna of the infautry of all nationa, Zlzka waa 
also very deScicnt in cavalry, and, la order to protect hia infantry 
against the attacka nf cavnlrj', he iiivfuttd, or rather intro-inced a^mn, 
an ancient kind of barricuijo, iiia.k> of Impgage-carta, wlm h is kn v. ;; 
by the German name of 'Wageulnirit' icurt-fort). ThtS" wi re iiQt 
tij--> -I,:,, iiivfiniona of Xizka, whu?i.i ;;aiij(j will over bo con- ;il n 
not only a general, bat aUo u an ongiuocr. In thu i^itiin year 
(1421) /izka lout hi* other eye by an arrow during the tie^ of tiie 
eaatle of lUby ; but he aenrthelca continued to h«ad hia trooM in 
fronket iriMm he me cutM Ib A CMt^ end he amii|gtdtlM«fMr af 
kettle «oi!OTd!Bg to the deMriptfon of the grmiad made 1)j fall oiBBin. 
Id thk difflonit buninesn he was (net]|j anpported by hia excellent 
maoory and his complete Keognphtnl Knowledge of Bohemia. 
BTeaun'hi!i3 Siegmimd hml Irvird a new army in Germany, tho flowrr 
of wlii. li wM a V>ody of 15,000 Hungarian hone, who were con»id«red 
the best in Europe, and wtre commanded by an Italian officer of great 
eiperienc*. A pilchc<l battle waa foa|!ht ou tho l.^th of January 
M'12. Hi»torlnn» »pe«k of tho onset of Zizka's troops M a shock 
beyond nil creiliiji'.ily, and it appc.irs that they have not exaggerated 
U. The iiuperial infantry made no atand at all, and the hone took 
to flight after AMUi teutenee: they mi* faeetn by tacror nther 
than by the awerd. Vbtf ratneled teiaaria MeMtia, and am ae 
faaid pressed by Zizka that they croated the frozen Igia In large bodies, 
■ndt as the ice broke, about 2000 of them were drowned. In the 
same year Zizka obtained n decisiro victory at Anstig, over a Saxon 
army commanded by tho Electors of Saxony and ISrruideoburg. The 
Saxoni however were cxix'l'.unt Boldiers, and o:j their fir»t onset the 
UuBsil.'s were so will recoivcj that they rctirtd m confusion, and 
then stood still ficiog; thi;ir enemy with eilent anj.->zpuii-nt. Tliry had 
never mot witli mch ro-;-':-.acc, and they bcUuv^il th.it r.nlif iiy i ould 
resist them. Upon this Zizka approached on his cart and s<ud : — 
•*Wall>aDf beatfamitlthaiik yna for all your peat aa rt kaa; if m 
he*« now dcoa yottr tttmoet, 1st ne nlira.* TUa BoUe nboke Mwad 
Oiair IhnalUal courage, and in a s««oad atUA the Sbkohs were rooted 
and left 9000 dead on the field. Siegmtmd now saw that he could 
Barnr conquer Bohemia, and ho proposi d an arrangement, to which he 
waathe more inclined km some of the Bohemitn statce had oBlered the 
crown to Wi'nlil, errand ilnkc of Lithuania, wlio a- ceptcdit, and ami 
Priiif t Knry n' t i )'i a:uc a.'* his viL*roy. Hut Korybut, being Ottly 
nuppurlcd by part of tho Hussit'i!, coul ! not maintlila hiuisetf, and 
waa com|>olled to return ti Lithuania, ijn "b j nUi- r 1 ju ] there wero 
good reasons for Zi^ka making peace, for althoug': his ow n autiionty 
wat never ahaken, the aninoeity between the minor eecte of the 
Hwaitea waa toe greet to aUow the prospect of a laiting political 
union among them. Siegmtind promiacd to grant AiU nylons liberty 
to the HuMites, and to appoint Ziaka go rem or tt BobMuia and her 
dependeiitit^s, with great power and privileges. Bol Ziaka did not 
Uto to complete the treaty, which was readf to be oiaahlded after an 
iotervionr ha>l taken placn hetwi-oti hitn aiid the emperor, with whom 
the blind general treated ou ti rtus nf cjuality and with the confidence 
of a soTereign kiu>!;. lloatililics wi ro continued during the negocia- 
tions : Zlxka :.in! - ! to the- c.i^tlti <jf Prziblslaw, in the district of 
Czatlan ; and a kind of pl.igue having broken out, he waa seized, and 
died on the 12th of October 142-1. Zizkn wad Tictorioua in thirteen 
pitched battlee and more than one hundreil engagementa and aiegcs 
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atlf the inatraaent af diaine vengeancek end he called the cries and 
laaentttiaoa of the monka and priaata whe ware bunt by hJa order 



the bridal^aoBg of hia aMaib Ha'taaa bvtiMl la m ahmb M Caaalao, 
and hb fawB Wt-tUb, wMfwUdi he ia represented Id many engraringi^ 
waa brag «p onr Ua tamh. When the Kmperor Ferdinand L want 
to Czaalau, in l.'iSI. and saw the tomb, he aiked who was Imried theiat 
and hi iu^ informed that it was Kicks, he cried out in Latin, "Phnl, 
p!i'it, main IxMli.i, quic mortoaetiam post oantum annos terrct vivo3 )" 
\l.o, t .i' w:r\iHl lienxt, cne hundred ji ni-s diM.i, auci gtill fri^;ljtpnR the 
living 1)^ Itie onipcror it ia pai<l w«h I'd friglit<'ned th:it ho li f-. the 
church imnieditttcly, a-id iwo'il 1 r. H-iy tlio ni.'ht at < ' -.ab! o:, but 
'ceeded on his journey : but it may be believeil that he had some 



pro ceo 
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fw MIlgm^bM Joaroey than dread of the long buried 



Tim* la OMthar Mia tele that iUska on bJa deatb bed'ordered 
hkaUn to be tanned, and pat om • drmiBatdartoUgfaitaD Ida 
enemies after death; and it ia ako aaid that the Hu a a H a a w a d ttm 

drum in many a battle : all this is fabuloua. 

After Slixka's death the negociatioas with Uio emperor were broked 
off: the 'i'aborites chose I'rocoii the llo'y f ir lluir IcSilor j the Oie. 

Kruasina; and theOri ij iuitii, Pi-ooaj> th« Little, who oontiiiued 
that awful wur for elevcti yeara more, till il wa« finished by the tcaety 
of I'r.i?iii;', III 1 1 I tiianHaxn it vUdi BlagBHild waa aaliaow 

IcdgC'l king of Ikihcmia 

(MiUauer, /Npfomo/iirA Ai>/onVA« Auft'itu flJrr /oAann Zidca v<m 
Ti oetaow, Prtgue, 1824 ; Koelerua, i'tUogium Joh. dt Troczn ow cog- 
mmato ^Utt, G»ttingcn, iT^Sj n» Idjft if Mia, in Gilpin, n$ 
Lhtt i/ Jck» Wiciiff atirf of tk» mmt m/kumt tf Ait IH»npia, Lori 
Cohham. John ffuu, Jerome of Pragtit, and Zittn,) 

ZUBEL, BENJAMIN, was bom in 1702, at Memmlngen in Bkmta, 
lie reeriveil his education at the govemuient gchuol of that city, and 
acquired the ntdimenta of drawing from one of the inouku helonp;ing 
to the convent of Ottobeuem. In IT'^l he W' lit to Atnuor J im, 
\v);iTc he rx'sidc l for two years, 0Ci'i!|i;. in.: hi: U' i hitifly in p irti nit- 
painting. In 17S:J he came to Loiui-.'sn, vvluru Im li rmi il n - jniintaacs 
with Morliind nnj SL-hw-i ii khar<lt, the I.i'.ter i f Aiimn w n .-mploved 
at Windsor Caatlo by George iti.'s ' table.<leck<:r.' It was then tUe 
custom to ornament the royal dinner-table by having a ailvor plateau 
extending along the oantre, on which were gtrewed Tatioua colonred 
eanda or marble dost, in foncifal deaignt of flnifl^ Howaa^ anbaaqna* 
work, &C. For this on artist of some talent Hd gnat fkeodem of 
band waa rsquired. Gn tho retirement of Sohwaickbardt, Zobel 
was appointed ; and he continued to fill the office for a considcrablo 
ptriod. Omamontiog the royal l.ible in the manner jiut described 
w.is a daily occupation, the eandi not beinc; cement il l>y any sub- 
»tnncc. From this oecnpation aro-e the iiiea in Uio mind of Zobel 
of producing a finipliod and iieimanent picture, by the nse of some 
*ub.>,tanca by which the sands might be fixed. After various experi- 
ments, a composition (in which gum^rabio and spirits of wine formed 
the chief logrvdiente) was found to answer the bestu The aubieet of 
the pietnro hnfag been desigced either cm peanai or milled boar^ 
neoalingcf tha ^tto oo a aaMaace waa apteadoverit; the JKIbrtnl 
coloured aatids vwa ttaa «ed in a aimilar manner as that employed 
in decking the royal triUa^ via., by strvwing thorn from a piece of card 
held at various elevations, according Ut tho clrcngth or softness of the 
tint required. Thu.i wa.i formwi a picture, not nubjcct to decay, and 
permanent iu all its parti, nnd thin nan CTiUud by the inM-jlnr, Marmo- 
tiuto. Some of the best s; ■ ciiiii-iiK of lliii pecu)iiir !i:t v. ci j furmerly 
in the pocaesaion of the Into iJuke of Vork, but wrru sold, at his 
death, at Oitlands. Several are sUll among the collections of paintings 
belongiog to the Duke of Kortliumberiand and Sir WilloUi^bby 
Oacdna. fainting on |oid and aQaar graonda fat transpsront cotoasa 
fiir tka n^rtaantslfan of eaUneta of hnmmfaig-biids, &c., waa alao 
practised with embent success by Zobel. Hn died in IS^jl. 

ZOfiOA, GEOKG, was the eldt nt of the three sons of a Latfaena 
demrman of Jutland, said to have been of Itilian descent, and waa bora 
the Z5th of Itccember 1755, at the village of Ualilcn in tlio county o( 
Bchackonburg and the diocese of Hi|.Fn, where his fattier was ttien 
minister, although he soon aflf r removed to the jiurish of Mio„-clton- 
dam, near tho town of T. ndorn in tho fanm cirihty. After liiving 
been carefully odBca*..d :.t home, under il.- ij- uf hi? r.ilnr, >'m jja 
was Bent, in 1772, to the gyiuuasium of Altoua, wLeuce the ui-xl year 
ho procB«ded to tha ualranity of Qottingen. 

On finuhing Ua aeademle oonrse, in 177G, Zouga let cat on a lour 
through Gemiauy and Switzerland, which he ma OVaBlaaQf led to 
extend to Italy, and ho did not return to bis native eeuBtiy till he 
had Tisited both Venice and Rome. He then p'jiac>l a winter at tho 
university of Leipzig; after returning home from which he spent 
some Ume in the otioo of a brotlier of his fdtinr, who held a po*t 
under the government at ' of i^i, if;.-n ; but at l i t, iniJctobcr 1773, 
he accepted the situation of a favnily tutir in the litti > tmvn of Kier- 
tomlndo, on tho eattcru coast ef tho isle of F-.n.*':-. -'.fta- a Imv 
months however ho was ofltired the a[)puiiitmeut ■ •f tr.ivuliin,^ tutor 
to a young grutkmon who propo.'ed to mske the tour of Gtrmany, 
Italy, France and iuogland ; this scheme exactly suited the taste of 
Zmigik «h» waa aliaadjr devoted to tlie study aCtliediia arte. Ailar 



M «aa eofy omoe beaten la the opea flafaL atTlCraiBrfr ia Mamvia; | Zoegik«h»«aaaliaadjr devoted to tlie study «( tlie dne arte, dilar 
bnthatatnatadiaaaoli aeod aMer ffart Ul MMmaMtMbwed i a yean taaidanaa ulth his pupil at GSttugai^arbarahosanowodhia 
hj aiw hwl innnacMimmoflalur Mw t llatluaeif with Ua old nuifwani Hm^ antb whom he had boaa 

tlwoatralaiaoB hfeAinwtwiiMbbetBilli; Hobdlef<dliiia^|«lw^««lhfa«siti^ fluy aal togalhar ta Mareh 17^ 
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hnviu^: M-it«il CajiUcl «!ul Fraiikfurt, and traveracJ Hofgo, tho r»lftti- 
uato, Su.ibi.v ntt l lUv.-u-ia, we:i: down the Danube to VicDna, and 
theuco eroMoil t^;<! Tyrul and ('arinthia to Venica^ whtDM thf^ pro- 
CMdiKl through Loiubartly and I'usoany to Kom«, and from Rome to 
Naples. Returning to Rome, tbaf apaok two noHtlia man in that 
oi^; and then, in May 1781, warn dSavt to tain their dtpartare, by 
lha way of Milan and Turin, for Franoa, whan an nnaspacted death 
■aMamy recalled thern to Denmark. 

Soon af(«r hU return home Zut'^a waa introduced to the Dauiah 
minister Guldber^, who, atruok-with bis merit, appoiuttid him to 
makv n numiamatio tour at tbo char,:;e of tbe kiu^ iu Germany and 
l".j]y. Up<iu tbi-H mlcrpri^i! be at out in April 1782; and after 
epcndiiig nix uioutlin in tlia Imperial MuMiim at Vienna, ho arriyed 
onto moro ml Horn*', iu J:Mm,iry 17^1. I'r j:^ tb:- dit-i Italj, and 
cbiefiy Itome, continued, with tbe excoption of a bhort vliit which 
fa«madotoltela ia 1784. to ba tha mWanaa of Zoijgfc to tha aai of 
hislifei ThAMiddMiclaaUioriuapBtcoaaiiUbag^dMiiainoriiUeh 
laaebad him wUle h» mm at Ma, ia Maf 1734, toduccd him for a 
time to graatilnitoi and Ida dmmltiaa wan mada the more arrioue 
by hi* BRVfiwaoawliBW before married a young Kalian lady, Maiia 
FietriMsM^taa baantiAii but p«unil««a daughter of a painter, and 
become a conTort to pop«ry. Ho bad liowert-r on the introduction of 
the Auiitriau papal nuucio Gaxompi, whoM .-ic<luaint.inco be had made 
.'it \'lcnDn, been rcctirfd with diistiBgitishf d favour by the celebrated 
otofiLio Bor:;iu. then secretary to tlio rnipaganda College, afterwards 
cardinal ; and ho Boon, through Kuigia ii iiitii»t, received from tbe 
popo the appoiataMOt of interpreter of modern languagaa to tbe Pro- 
paganda ColltMi Ha WM engaged in the prei>anition of a critical 
aalakigua of tho aarita of Egyptian ooina atniak ^ tha Boman am- 
paron, mottly a* cootaioed in tha rich anaauin of Bwna at Vallatri, 
which wait at laat publi*hed in 4to at Rome, in 1787, with tha titia of 
'Numi .liCgyptii luiperatorii proatrantaa in Muaao Borgiaoo Velitria, 
adjecti* prieterea quotqunt reliqua hnjun claraia numi«mata ex T.iriia 
Iiiiiseiii atjue liLris collim'ro obtjgit.' This work attracttvl pi'nt 
ftttftitiiin, and 8ii':ii mrido the nauie of Zccga known througbout 
It was .followed by hia greatest work, Lia traatiao on OIm- 
lUka, prepai'iid at tbe deaire of I'opc I'iua VI., and the printing of 
which, after it had been going oa for five yean, waa at last computed 
in 17d7< lint after tbe laboura and anxioUes of lo many yeara, which 
jwaiad tha mow baavily wpm ZoMkiBitnnah aa h» h»A to aom to ad 
llw aaoM tuaa «itii niatij alhar dSteaMona and vandiae% alnttanad 
ainmniitanoEa, fireqncnt attaclu of illnaia, the atlll woraa health of hia 
%if«^ and the death of many of hia children, aight of whom, oot of 
elereo, bo ia stated in bnvc lost in Hghtfen yearn, the publication of 
the work wa* for n time prc\fut<Hl by llm burramo of the French revo- 
lution which had already swept ihv north of Italy, and in the begin- 
ning of 1 798 enveloped Rome, thriiw:ijf; luwii s r B attering; pope and 
cardinals, wresting from tbe libraricA and museums many of tbeir 
moat precious treasure*, threatening in abort to break up the whole 
^Bt«m of thioga in which the great arebteologiat lived and moved and 
Iwdlitabaiii^ At iratZotea thought of Ukingfliah^ aa Wapitran 
OtwHiWil Boigia tad dona ; not, mainly, it is prolmua, 6m bnaola- 
tioo, ha remained till tha French liberating army, aa it called itself, 
nade it* entry ; and then, caught for tbe moment by tho prevailing 
MDtagiou, bo joinrj in hailing; whut seemed to bis cscilcd iiuapina- 
tico, and tbnt i f ::.n:,y uthcra, tbo rceurrrctioa of oM Roman fi'ccdom. 
But this l uthi ^iiwrn did r.ot liut long; after a feiv months he ia 
found in bi-i ]i-Uen» cipi eiisiiig bis repentant rrgret for having ever 
for an io&t&nt approitcUed what bo atlls the popular volcano. Mann- 
while he had b.en appoiotml a iurmV>«r of the newly est^ibtished 
I Natioual Institute, with tho other moat eminwt of tho Italian 
of letters ; and ho aflarmnla BMd mnmI lawind iliiriniimi 
this body. At hat, to 180O, afttr «Im nhm of Ua Mend 
Cardinal Borgia with the new pope, Fiui VII., the treatLse on Obelitk* 
appeared in a magnificent folio volume^ beattag tbe data of 1797, and 
the titlB of ■ D<i Origine ot Usu Ub^liscorum ; ad Pium .Seitiim I'onti- 
liccm Ma:ilmuai, auctore Gcorgio Zoega.' A tbonaaud cop:es were 
printed. Thia ii.ay probably be cooaidorcd as the earliest modem 
work upon the f ulijijct of Egyptian antiquitiea which still retains any 
value, and as tbe foundation and commencement of nil tie sound 
inTeatigation which that department of .rcl.o loiz-y yit. iLL-fivi il. 

Zo^B now, broken down by infirmities, though as jet only iu his 
taUfSKkfttKi lad kariaa MMmd no provision tm his family, began 
to wmUimito Ua BMlvt aountty; and with hia great reputation 
bafeoad UdadilBaal^ in obtaining from the Ung of Deanaik aa 
•ppeiataMnt to a pcweasorsbip in the Univenity of Ki«L This 
arrangement was made in tbe l>eglnnlog of 1S02 ; but in (act, he 
could not bring himself to leave Rome, and at last, in 1 '<04, after be 
had repeatedly obtained leate to p jHpouo bin dcpiiTl-iro on various 
groui)di<. Im was permitted to romiiin wlirrc be wac, with tho title of 
profesior nnd tho same ftdvaDl;i(.'e» wliicb bo would liiivo bad at Kiel, 
ntainiug at tho same •..iuj Um ft])[.ointment of ;igi ut to bis Danish i 
a»aje»ty, which he had held for «ome yearn pa-t. Ilia saUry alto- 
CMMr ia atated to Jnw amounted to 904 crowns; but then it^aa 
raid in paper, and tbe Danish paper money at this time, and atiil 
mora at a later date, was much depreciated. Zoiiga'a next mriiina 
a catalogue of tho Coptic Maooacripte ia the Ubrwrj of CMtaal 
Bar^i 'CMnlqgua Codkan QvUmiuib Uaau SMptoram qal la 



Museo Borgiano Ve'.itr-n a kervontur*. auctore QeorKio Zo<'-ga, Dano, 
E<iuite Aurato ordinij Oauobrogioi, ful., liuma?, Tjrpia Sacne L'ongre- 
gationis de Propaganda Fide.' The whole of thia worib with tbe 
excepUoo only of uiree pegee of corrigeoda, waa printed ia 1806, bat 
tho auddea death of Caidiaal Boigia^ whiob tookjplaoe at Lyon ia tba 
and of 1804, and the embww—HBt iato whiaii Zoega wm thrawa hf 
that event, which involTCd Ub in a law-tuit witli the heirs of tha 
cardinal and the Propagaada Onllege about the expenses of carrying 
the book through th« press, prevented it from being published tiU 
1810, after bi-i den ujio, w hen the casit wiu dui ided in fitvour of bli 
children. Meauwhde be bad l oiajiieneed, in coDjunction with Pir»> 
ncsi and the eugrviver Piroli, an aci^onut of tbe antique baa reliefa 
oxiisting at Homo Hoa^inlievi Anticbi di Uomia,' the bi-st 4to volumo 
of which, pulilislied in numbers, was completed in May 1 tiCiS ; a aecond 
V o'liinu was carried on for some numbers by /oi^ga, without tbe 
t : t :rti:o «l nna«L bat mm left nn&niabed at hia death, wblib 
to . i . i>ae eathalOUit^VWbrsBiy ItKill. Bight daya after hiadeatb 
the aniiouncemeat was received by hit family of bis having been 
npfiointed by the Idag of Denmark a knight of tha onler of U.u)ne- 
brog. A German translation of bis last work, in - vols, small fulio^ 
(one of letter press, one of platen), waa published at Gie»!en iu lsll-13^ 
by F. O. Welcker, then professor of Greek in the iiniveri>ity there, 
with the title of ' Die Antiken l^is reliefe vun Kom. In den original- 
kupferstichen von Toniaso I'ircli iu Uoi^i, mit den Krklirungcn von 
Cieorg Zoiiga. L'eborsezt. und mit Anuitiic'inLeu bogli'.t-.f. vou V. 
(jr. Welcker,' &c. In 1S17 Welcker published an 8vq voluuio o{ 
dct.iched dissertations by Zoe^a; aad in 1819 a OoUeotioa at fail 
Lmtters, in 2 vols., iu German, with n maooir of Ilia Liliai. 

ZO'FFAKT, JUUANN, R.A.. a distinguiahcd painter of the latter 
part of tlia 18th century, was by dieeeot a Bohemian, bat hia faUier, 
who waa an architect, had settled in Germany. Johann Ki>ir.iay waa 
bom, according to Pioiillo, at Rcgcnsburg in Ravaria, or, accordins to 
innUiir account. :it Frankfurt on tbcM.ini in IT:?.*!: the latter probably 
i- 'Lu c&rtLijt a Ti nil'. Vunii^: Xuli iuy w,\i nuit tarly by his lather to 
Itt'.y, w; rro h" s'u .lod saiuo ycnrs. After bin return to Germ.iny ha 
praciisfd olui t.:av aa c.u historical and ))i->rtrait [aiuter at CvlnLn,; 
on tho Rhine, from which placo he came to England a few years bBtor<d 
tho foundation of the Royal Academy, for he was elected ono of its 
firat members in 1708. In Eaig^and, Or Joahua iioynolds and (Jarriok 
became TaluaMepatrona to hiq, aad hia ftnit pjctoraa whieh attracted 
BotiealalioadaBwanaiNnlndtor tiha Batl of BairynMin andaome 
theatrical portrait*. He painted Garrick in Sir John Rute, and as 
Abel Druggor in Ben Jonson'a 'Alcbymist;' Footo, as ^<turgeon, in 
the ' Mayor of Garret ;' Weston and Footo in Dr. Loat; aad Cterrielt 

I in tbe 'Farmer's Return,' in which the i t i a iMla r aail lliawliig am imij 
good : the colouring ia less auccesnful. 

In 1771 ZulTany painted the royal family on a large canvas, to tha 

I number of ten portraits, of which there is a meizotinlo by Katlom. 

j Ue painted likewiia two separate portrait* of G< orge III. and his 
queen, which were engrsveil in meiaotiuto bj Houston. Shortly after 

: this time ba lamitod Mtg, uaA took a laaaBtmeadatiQa tnm 

I George IU. to tbe Onmd.DiSa of Tbieaay at Floranea^ wban ba 
painted an interior view of the Plorentine plcttiro-gallery, which WM 
purchased by George III. In 1774 he painted a clever picture of the 
■ Life-school ' of tha Royal Academy, in which ho introduced two 
naked modeh and thirty-six portrait.i ; it haa bci-u engraved in mejao* 

, tinto by Karlom. In 17S1 or 17^2 ZofTiuy went to tho East Indies^ 

I and lived some years at Lucknow, where ho turt uith tho greatest 
■ucceaa, and ho | ain'.ed thre-j of hin lio.*t w iri^ llure, all of wiiich 
have been well ecfjravod in mczz' Uii'i I y l irl i;. One in tho 
Embes^yof Uyderbeck to Calcutta, who w.^ aeiit by the Vixivrof 
OadatoLMdOonnnllitj ha waat with a numerovs retinue by Putna 
to CatoaUat tbe nMoN b a rioh display of ladiaa costume, and 
contain!, betidaaaMnt 100 figures, several elephanta and lionee ; tho 
scene ia placed ia Patna. Tho others are an Indian Tigor-Uant, and, 
as a companion to the Euibusxy, a Cock-Figfat^ at which tnere are many 
spectators. 

Zoffany returned to London about 1796 with a lor^ fortune, and 
died at KeW iu 1.^10. 

(Kiorillo, 0(j:liichlr <.'tr Mah'crcy, <{•(•.,■ IMkir.i^nn, Dictionaiy of 

■.=■.)_ 

'/.O'lLVa iZiiiAoi), a Greek rhetorician and gruuuia. ian, ia called by 
some a native of Epheaoe (SehoUsat ad ' Horn, liiad,' r. 7), though the 
majority of ancient* deaeiibe him a* a native oi Amphipoiia on the 
SttymoB, wiience H*iaelidia Foatiaai call* Mm a Thneiaa. f^liaa/ 
•Var. BMl,* A 10; Saidaa; Banolid. IVmt, 'ADagorin HoBMCio,' 
p. 424.) .^ian deaeribca Zoiln* aa a pupil of Polycrates, who wroto 
an accusation of Socratee, and seems to have lived at>out B.C. 390. 
Vitruviui ('Pra-fat.,' lib, vii ), on tho other hand, niakei bim a contem- 
porary of Ptoii'uiy rh.U'i' 'i Li': ', ; -L. i;^LJ-247. Sui ius (.>. i. '.\vj^iutJT;i) 
fetatea th^it Anaiimcne.^ ^.'t' LanijisacuH waa a pup.l of Zoilus, and wo 
know that •.hia .\DR\iLU' ai's must have lived ahoitly after the t.uie of 
Aleianiier the Great. Tbesu ditfureut statemeuta ot tbo age at which 
Zoilus lived do aot allow us to draw any moro definite cooeiusioa tiian 
that be moat have Uf«d during the period that foUowad tbe daatb of 
Philip of Maoedoal^ibaftiikamruSWifigrwabaairthatbawTCto 
a hiatory wliidioamadomto tba dattbaf aaiUnK, aoBMBMkUm 
Mbolan bat* had laeoana to flw aiaal ai^idiint la laih taaim. 
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Dni!it>lr, to BnppoM ih-.t tliiTc wi re two |>fr«oru of the name of Zollu 
--ti-t> oiu' a L'r.i:.nr.^i inQ l.o iittiK'koi I!oin«r, and the other » rheto- 
riciau, tbousi' a careful ixaiuiufttiou of Ui« DMMgM in whieb ZoUoa 
to awttBaw Imtm no danbfethat thijall imr to «ki mmw pmooi 
W« hvn thna no allmutiiw tscipt to MpmM ttoA wno of Ihm 
•aeiwto lied 11m dato of ZoUm toeemctly. nom HenelidM Ponti- 
€«n it appom Unt Eoiliu wu originally • lUt*, but be •Aenrtrdt 
•equired gntt reputation u k rbatorician. He wM notorioas for the 
bittaroMi And (liTcniy of hU attacks, wheno« be waa nicknamed ' the 
rliptoHciO doj;' {Kr-^r ^irrotuniJt). J'e attacked Homer for lntro<jHciDg 
faliiiluui and incrrdible ttorieg in hU poema, ami also Plato and lao- 
crute*. (Scholiatl wl 'Horn. Iliad.,' t. 7, 20, kc ; Lonc;iniii>. 'Ha 
Sublim.,' ii. 14; Scholi*»t ad 'Wat Hipparch.,' p. 2! ); Di -i.y.. HiU . 
* Drmiwtb ,' 8; ' I«a«u*,' 20.) For tbii reason bU name appcaii to 
hare lircomo proTcrliial fur a del ractor in jf-neral. <UTid, 'Itemed. 
AinorV 3ti0.) But Dionysiua of Habc ana aasus ('Epist ad Pomp.,' 
a, 1) ifina Mm tho hoBOvmbto taaliBoar of hnving attackrd no one 
uiMpt to dofaMOof wbtt bo eeniMered the troth, and he places him 
\tj tbe tide of ArUtotle and other great men. Tho atw7 of Ilia haTinx 
been ill-usod by I'tolemy Pbiladelphua for haviog e w tt ui ioJ Homer, and 
of hia mUombto doulb, of which three traditions are enumemtcd Vir 
VitruTius. is probably a mere fable; and the account of SiuIak, th i*. 
ho wx< killfJ Rt O'jmi'ia by the ass«>mb!.:'J Gro<?ks for his bostility 
ti v, 11 1.- H .iiior, dcwrvr.^ just little credit. The following worka of 
Zoilin «re tur-n'ionoU by Suidas and other* ; — 1, a work in nine bookj 
Rguns; t p ;nii-!ry of Homer (SuiLln^ , nionys. HaL, Msatu-,' Dui ; 
2, ail orAtiDii ai;»i[i!!t Homer, fiJToj 'Ouf^jr (Suidaa) ; 3, an hUturical 
work in three boukii, bet^inning witb the theogonj and ending with th..' 
death of Philip of Haeedooi* (Suidat) ; 4, a work on Ampbipoiis 
(Snidaa) ; 6, an •neomiun on tbe inlMbitaato of Traodw {BMn^ vl, 

&S71} ; and 0, n weik on tho SgnrM of •pwilk af nhtoh • ftoiMBt 
atill extant (FlMMfaammon, ' D« Figuris, ^Sttiti. JMoitl MNBfk 
Qointilinn, ix. 1, i 14). 

(Fabrioiu^ BMiolh. Onrf ., i , p. 560, &c; Wolf, PrfJajom. ad Bvmer., 
]h lyj ; VosaiiH, Hui. d'nrrii, p. lao, Ac,, cd. Weaturmann.) 

ZOLLIKUl'^KU, OEulta JOACHIM, one of tbe groateftt Oermao 
pulpit oratora of tbe iHth century, waa bom on the 6tb of Augii't 
1730. at ,St Uallen in Switzerland. His early edneation was condactcd 
by hia father, a dieliiisuiahe.i id I ruach rcspectcJ l .wyer. and after 
having for some time attended tbe public school oi lin native place, 
ya«B( """tMifr W MBk to tho gfmnnii of Frankforton-the-Main 
nod of UminiB Wbtn to had a M BptoUd bis preparatory ooursee, he 



j being published in 1759, S vo. 2, ' Aldi indlunR iibor die Kr/iehuug/ 
I 8vo, Leipzig, 1781 3, 'Aiiiedi^n ur\A ( l -' i -n ziim Qcbrauch be! dem 
nmeinschaftlioben uud aucb dem Uuu»ticbou Uottesdiensto,' 8to, 
Mipdft Vn7t ropitotod to ItBS. 4, * AadtohUubungen nod Oobete 
mm nifstMbnuieh fttr nacbdenkaBda nnd jrutreainate Cfa 



i to tbe Unhanfto of Utreabt, whm bo ttadied chiefly tbeolo^gy, 
boldototod oIm nuMt ttaio to tho ota^y «f <ho ancienta, of pbiloeo 



phy, and bellefl'lettrea. Soon after hio Htam to 8*itoiclaild be was 
•ppointed, in \Ti4, putor at Murten in tho Fkyo do TMd, bal be did 

not reuiain th re long. After having succeiaively heed removed to 
Monatein ami Ji^oaburg, bo waa invit«d, in 175:*. to the office of pastor 
of tJie Iteformed (CaiTtniatir) coi)f:rrc«tinn at r,i:ipiig. Id this place 
he continued uutii hia dcaih, nn the "! .Taipi;.! _v ]7-'i, although 

several very huuourablo ullVrs were maile to biio. His [loeition at 
loipsig waa particnkrly favourable, for bia ooogrogatioo waa ooo of 
(be most enligfateuad in Qemiany, and hk totereonrea with tbo distin- 

Sished profeaiora of tbo uniTeni^ hod t great inllaonoo oa tho 
fotopment of hi* talent as a pulpit orator. He aleo eiorted • 
«H7 baoeGcUl iiifliienoo not only upon hia coDgre««tion, bot upon the 
yooag tbrologiaiie of LMpatg, to whom hi* u): right and pious conduct 
wai a mr>d«t <'f what a p-i«tor should be. Hia knowledge, though very 
estensivi', wiut tint nlway * profound, and he attached a higher value to 
tbo prnf'ir-ftl jHirt o( relijjion than to learning and theological apecu- 
latiju. Ho tiught hi* (lock by wonl nn 1 cxiiriplu Iha practical 
iuflurnce which Chriatianity sboul i have ufxin tlu-ir <ouduct. Hi» 
method of pr^'schiog wils calm and di^nifi'-d, ito|:rrm.<iv« and ooa- 
viodag, witiiout being rhetorical Although his sorruons were not 
•■••tljwhaikm MUmuhHr, they wen itangt dear and ImI^ aid 
WM thdr mf to tMBMit thiouu tbo oadintondiug. Ho «oatoi» 
noted the prevailing pr^fodiow OM ovili of the time, and ondeavoomd 
to correct the vulgar notions of Bonlity, and to enlighten Uo 
andieaee in the true sense of tbe word. What remlered hi* todniMO 
as a teacher tbe more efficaeioiu was, tho foot that bis own Ufo WIflO 
ptrrfeot cxoiiipl.u- of whnf ho taught. As regards his ductriiisl views, 
h" iliil iHit i.riiitRU' t'l att.i k the common oi'iniotia when' hii Ihnuglit 
them iiici'iiif Hi ) 1 1 1" '.vith n-^mn and good he use ; aii>i, iklltiniiKli hn ua» 
not a noologi.itj, J i'. bo il.:' r.' ', in aeveral point* frunj thii cmrnnn 
Calviuiatic riena The bret of hi* setmODla amounUng to abuut ^'0, 
woro pnbUahod and received witb giMt Ibvoor, ood tbey are still 
much read to Oormany. Zollikofcr UbmU pabUthad aorond col- 
lootlow of thorn: autoLitoaifc to 1709-71| toS vetoCfe; aoooood 
toITM.STela.9fo, NpftotodtoltMaBdim; aidafUadto 1787, 
8ro, of which a third edition appeared in 1789. After Ua daatb « 
eollc'Ctiun of unpubliebed sermons waa edited by F. Vou Blaafetobaq^ 
in 7 vol*. 8vo, Leipdg, 178S 89, to which two more volumes were 
nd led by J. O. Mar«zoII, 8ro, Leipzig, l!^04. About the same timo 
there appearC'l s conipleie collection of aM Z^ll k ift-r's «ermou», in 
IS vols. 8vo, Li'i[ zit', 173&-]8()<. HeH.iien thiiao tirrmons, be pub- 
lished — 1, a new lijmii book for tbe ure nf tl-c H^ fortned Church^-*, 
8vo, Leipiig, 1766; some of the hyn.iu* Jire of hn uwn c jmpui-ition, 
and the great popularity of them is uumifest from aa eighth edition 



_ gntgeainnto Christen,' 

2 vols. 8vo, I.>cipag, I78&. A third and fourth Tolameo Mfiindaftor 
hb death, in 1792 and 1703, and a now edition of tbo two laat ToltUMO 

in 1802, ftc. Zulllkofer also translated several works from the ¥Vench 
and Eugliafa, with which languogea be was thoroughly conversant 

From the Fnglifh ho trnnalated P. Brydmie's ' Travels in Sicily and 
M;iltii,' of whiL'h a third c<iit:on appeared nt Leipzig iu 1783. ZoUi- 
k'lffr'a Hrrrnona wore translated into Engli.ih by William Tookc^ 

(C. Oiu-Tc, Ueher dm Chiracter Zvllihi/rr't, Sto, L^ipzi?. 1789 ; JOr- 
dcn\ Lexikm iMxitichtr DidUtr tud Pnumt'en, v. pji. G'JIi (191),) 
ZONA'RAS, JOAMNKS, a Greek hiatorinn and theologian of the 
' — of the Cbriatian era. Ho waa • aaUM of Oonataatinoplo, 



12th 

and limdto'ttM raagn of the Emperor Aloxtaa 



Boi 



I at 



first inveatod with the high office of pmfect of tho omparoi'e bo4y* 
guards, and that at protoiuecreiis {rptmmmvtfnifrvt), bat he afterwaraa 
entered a monastery. During this laat period of ht> life, which falla 
in tho reign of Joannee Comuenua, be devoted himself entirely to 
literary pursuita, and produced aoveral gr^.^t works, partly historical 
and iiartiy theological. He ia said tu hiivr liif 1 mi Maunt Athoe, at 
tho .iL-u (if eiphty-eight. He is Spoken of hy liii contcmporarioa, as 
',v. 11 ;ii liy Ruhsequent writer*, in t«r::i» of the liii,'hest praise, both ua 
ni Lu and a philosopher. We subjoin a list of thoiMj of his works which 
h 've b«eo printed, and begin with tlio most important :— 1, .X^nmSr, 
or onnala nam tha anation of tbe world down to the death of Alexius 
Comneno^Ul^ at wkkb patot Aaoadnatua Nieetao tikaa ap 
history. lUairaikiidiirtdM toto two great part% aniaabwii 
into tigbtean booka. It ia a eompiktion from the earlier Qreek hia- 
toriana, wboae etatemeota ara sometimea only trsnacribed and soue- 
timrs abridged, so that the work is a substitute for many other* which 
have perished. Tbo ' Annals' of Zonarna were first edited by H. Wolf, 
with a Latin translation by A. Pugger (3 vols, folio, Basel, 1557). This 
edition wii f jU' Acd by a much better one by Du Kre^ae du Cange 
('1 Tola, foli I, I'Ari", 16S8, 4c 1, with an improve'! I^tui tiooalatiou and 
note^B. A ropnut. of tliLB cditijn i<) cliiiUid-jJ in liw. \'u:jioo collection 
of tbo Byzantme writers of 1729, &c., iu 23 vola. folio. In the Bona 
collection of the Byaaottoe wrilan Zononw ia edited by Pinder. 2, 
'Et^yq'u Tvi> Upi» aol Mov wlswr, that ia, on expoaitioa of tho 
sacred canons aiid thooa of the apoweii couneils, aynoda, and enalaii 
astical &thers. The oommentaiV on the oanona of tbe apostlta waa 
edited in a Latin tranalation by J. Quintinua (Paris, 1 559), and that OB 
the councils and fathers, likewise in a Latin translation, by A. Solmatia, 
(M:lau, 1613!. The Greek orif^usl r,( the latter, with tho Latin version, 
vi&A publi^Ijc 1 at Tigris iu lOl^, fulin. Tli'; whole of Zonaraa'a oom- 
mectanoB, b<j".:. in (.ircek bq I L.'itin, wiu i-iU'.<d by O. Ueuergiu*(fulio, 
Oxford, lft7'2). .^li70! Tui ! t)j»' f^'L Tufii' r^t 701-^1 4itpoit' ulaifia 
iffowiurout. It ia publiahed m K. I'louolidlua'a 'Jus Urientole,' lit 281, 
ftc, both to Latin and Oreek, and alto to LenncUviua and Prebei'a 
'Jtu Omaoo-RomantUD,' L 351, fte. 4, *g«r ■ p sfd w aii rflif 4ex<V^ 
wtfk'nSfkMr h t ^ ikf rnn tV o* i to Igm i Mm opto yd^ i ' ttoittoa 
treatlto to ibow that two Mphawa moidd aot ba altowed to manv'tha 
same woman. It is printed to Lathi and Greek in Cotelerius's ' llomi. 
mcnta Eccleriae Oraeeae,' iL 483, Ac. Tliere are asveral other wofhi 
of Zoiuti^i, and among them aofoml homlliw aod tottan whiob bsro 
not yet boon priutml, oronljT toafln^MOllljrwyt t Wfllit Iht nf 
them m p^ven by Fabricius. 
</?i'./io(/i- GvMr , xi., p. 222, Ac; al, fL 46B^te: ao mp a i a OmA, 

Utstona Lileraria, i.. p. 648, 4c) 

ZOROASTEB, or ZERDU.SHT, tho foun ler of tho rcliKioii of the 
Paiaoos, was l>orn about B.O. 589, at Urmia, a town of Aaerbijan, iu 
thonign cf Luhr.igp, the to tb it of Cl aa ht aap (tbo Drntoa Hyitmpeoof 
tho atMks). iiu paiooto wofa to an bumala aoa^on, although of* 
Cunito, and aomo of the Eaatem anthoritica trace the lineage of 
tbar, Puraabasp, to Faridoon. Doghda (Auquetil writes Dogdo)^ 
the mother of Zoroastor, la also aaid to have been of princely birth, 
and it ia neodlese to oheerfo that her life is reported to have been so 
spotless as to attract the favour of the Deity, who foretold to her the 
;:rr itnL-a of Zoraai>ter while yet ui the womb, through tho medium of 
iii:ifiic (ireamiiL Nor iH it ueceseary to slate that tho birth of the 
I'eraian propbot was attended with toany iijim:'uliiij.i rircnmsta^ices 
calculated to make tbe person* who aaw it ariopt and apread the 
belief to thedivino miaaioii of the new born infimL Many of theia 
mlraclte hOTe found their way into classical wrilit^ and I'lioj 
mentlona that Zorooator laogbad on the day on which ho waa bom, 
and that Ua brain palpitated ao Tiolently a* to repel tho band what 
BtoaMi w to CBla. Kak' viL, e. U; H. LoidVAceontof «ha 
liadtoB rawam to loJtoi* «. ».) Miracle* of tUoltodi only btn 
autbon alway* made to precede the life of a remarkable man, and 
they serTe to «htiw tiiO high influence whioh Zoro.ister olitiined 
throughout lif", aiiil the respect which posterity pai i ^o lii.i mesory. 
Tlic yrAnt nf /,nrii;u't«r'.'< childhood quietly pasa^d ii; hia native t . i, — 
ultiiough hia liutoriatia delight in adornioK them witb tho wjtt eitra- 
vagaut account* of Ida exploit* when a child. However, bo mubt J.^ve 
soon tunied bia attention to tbe study of nature, ai it ii stated that 
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be pufod twenty yenrs in tlio di-ep onvps of the moiintftin Elbrooi 
(Pliny m«-ntioi>» t' is with a f!i_lit alturattoa, ' Hi>L Nat," xi, c. 42: 
before lio went to trio court of Gii«hti«p, nt nhif^H piTioJ be i« n&iJ to 
hare boen mily thirty yearB of a;o illjilc, p, :! o, on tho tituLority of 
SbabrUtani). Hu liavjog tccludeJ lim;»-.lf fruin tho «ociely of men 
for a groal number of years. U a fact corroborated by id any ind*- 
pandenl authoritie*. Ik u as in bia retirement that tbe will of tbo 
SspniR* Odbg vu toads luwin «D bin, aod aa tilia portioa flf 
rtw^ttfoistlwao* uponwlmb tbaFtaMMnrtmottaf tteavMowa 
«f HtB truth of hia diviao mbaioD, we ahall reUta it according to the 
ZaduahtiHUiMih. It tnntt b« otwarvad that Zoroaiter'a journey to tho 
raoantain Klbrooz i<t by th« FWMe attthom invariably called the 
prophet's journey to hoivv.'n, wber* ha received bis iuatructiona from 
Ormuzd (i. e. tho Zi n'l Ave«»a and the sacreil fire). Then (fuys tho 
Zerdu9bt-nam«h, c. 2.) l;a!iii;nn, rnii.-uit like tlin «un, and with hU 
bead oovircd bj- a vtil, a;ip»ired before ZorxMWtfr, by the Loiiiiinrnl r.t 
OrmiiZ'i, ai/d Eaid, '■ Who art tbout Wtiat doat thou want Z 1^:1 
at«r aoaAeriMl, ''I s««k only what ia n^rceaUe to Urmuzd, who has 
cr-atcd ths two worlda, but I know oot what ho wants with me. U 
Thoii, who art pan, abow me the way of tbe Uw." Tbeaa word* 
jdMNcI fiahan. "Ka^" eaid he, "to go before Clod; there thoa 
Bait leaalto the amwer to thy reguee^" Zoratster roee end fbllowed 
Babman, who tald. "Shat thioo eye*, and walk twifily." When 
Sareaater oponed bis eyes, hn m'.v tlje glory of bistveo ; the angeti 
oaae to meet him, and with thoui he approached Ormutd, to whom 
be addreased his pntyrr. From him and the other six Amshaipands 
(or hMTeoly miniit-'^nsi ho rcceivod tlie f i'lowiug instructions : Or- 
iiiu/.il hiuasi 1/ R,ad to Zorcutcr, " Tench thr nations that my lij;hl is 
bullion undtif all that ^1 iuos. Wbtjorvrr yon turn your f ;i;p t/nvar.ls 
tli6 !l;<bt, and you f'lll ■vr my (.ommiiiid. ,\ri:;ian (tfic ■ vli - . :l) will 
be XL- en to fly. Id this world tboT} ia notbiuK- auiKrior to light." lie 
tiNB baadad t» him the Zend-Aveata with the mjunction to declare 
it baibra OniUaap. BabmaiBj lha Aa>duui]«iid presiding over the 
aBunalii aarreudered bia oflica to ZoNoater, and caf* btm tha aooia' 
aanr dtraetiona Ardibehaalit, Shabanwar, lafendcmiad, Khoiivdad, 
asd Ametdad followed the exatnpl* of BbhaaOi and Zoroaater returned 
to tbe world to overthrow the falae doeMnw which were upheld by 
magicitua aud had brought misery upon mankind. This fanciful 
atory, which is Kr.ivcly repeated by uj<.<t of tho autljor« on the lifa of 
Zf>rx>ii»ter. wa^ evidently itiv<>nt'd for the |turpoaa of filling up thu 
cba»ui V. !.ic:. tho twtiity yeiirs of »eclii*ion would have bft. 

Zoroaster t>r<t <,uw Uoahtasp at Ualkh, and be Boon led tina prince 
to become a zealous and powerful propagator of Ua faith. Tbe '/.iuat- 
■l-Tawarikh atataa that Aafaodiyar, tbe aoa of Qiaihta^ wae the (irst 
•aavait of Zeraaiterj awi that hia lathar wm panmadad by the 
atoqaenea of Ui bob I0 fUbv Ua eunipK Ho«M«r, tho aev 
doetriooi which Zomnfin aald had been rovvaled to him from abovp, 
spread rapidly in the provioca of Awrbijan (1. e. * the house of Urc '1. 
Oushtasp iDtro<Juco'l it into erury part of bis dominion^, and orJi red 
I'J.iJiJO cow hidt's to l;o tanned (inu that tbe precepts of hia new faith 
mi^ht bo written mi tb'-m. Those parchmcnta wer.? depr>nited in a 
▼ault bown out of a rocls iu I'onwpolia. Ho n[>;, oiiited lioly men to 
guard tbem ; .^u^l it wai c iiKtiundod that the profune Hiiculii be kopt 
at 0 di»tiinco from t!io eacrt.! book iMalcolm, i. p. ir,). The [lowcrliil 
protectioo of tbo king enabled Zoroaater to introJuoe bia doctrine 
luthar than fba Jdagdoaa «f law t m hear of bia jonraeya into Chal- 
daa, and that Tmhtttan, tha aaaaadaaaaf Otnhlaapk waa aont by liiai 
Into Varjamgberd in order to pMMgnta hia new nligiaa. Ha alao 
tried to gain proselyte* in Indie, and aaooaadcd in oonvwtfaig a Icarnod 
Brahmin (TcbonsrHphatcbah, according to Anqaetil, Tol. i, c. 2, p. 70), 
wbo went back into hu n ttivo country with a great number of priests. 
Tt^mf'len of Fin-, or Ati-«h L'ah", wcro crei te l in all parta of the empire 
;it tho i'xpctit<« of Gmhtajip, whose zi'jil i:i ij -|i'>siiiB the /.cud Avotta 
not only ou hi-i own imbjrrti, l.mt . . o t hu: :■ <.f tbo neiKhliouriuf; 
monarohe, at luiit ougngf 1 i-.m 1:. a w r wiili Arj i 'nib^ of Turau. 
Zoroaster waa undoubtedly the chitff itintigator of tiii-i war, which waa 

(rotracto I beyond hia life-time, and Cnally ended iu a victory gained 
y Aafandiyar over the Turaoiana, wbo, in tbe exultation of a first 



Zoroaster, pr<'flxed to Anquetil du Perron'a Zend-Aveata, is a oompeo- 
aiuiu ot nil tiio «Ktnmipnt ataiicn whiah haia baaa l iiw at ai i ahoql 

/or'>T-tf r. 

l i ;.. t o i^i""- nt dates anfigoed to Zorrt-ister by Ore^k ar.d Latia 
autliois m.iay uodcm authors wore led tu believe that there were 
DO less than six men of that naBO} hot thia opinlM hi 
factordy rafnted by Hyde, in Ua 'YatmiB Panarnn at 
Beligionia Biatoria;' and latdy b^ Fiatortt, in his ' Zoroaatre, Can- 
fholaa, et Mahoaat oomparCa.' For an ingenious endosvoor to piota 
that there were more than one Zoroaater wo refer to Stanley's 'Biitaria 
Phiioeopbbe ' (I'<"^ ^vL, Sect. L, c. 2) ; and to Bryant's ' ^Vnalyrfaof 
Ancient Mythology,' vol ii, p. where almost all the 
that can be found in andaot amUMit niatfalf to SoMaatar 
carefully put togeUicr. 

Ajzain, there were writer* who identified ZoroMter with Moms. 
amonjT wliOm Hnet i« tliK most prominent (' Di'mo:.stratto Kvant;, 
i'r._'i>. Lv_, c. i); others ag;»iu i.av<- supfMf-- '■ I'm', /'.jroastcr wns ' "-ii 
I'alebtiDc, or thnt he pas.<od hia early youth ia that country an i 
earned bia subaiatooco by beeoninf ft aaciaat to ft itmUx prophet 
(Uyde. p. 316). Abu l fan^j atataa tfala prophet to Imva baan EIQab, 



potting to death all tb* ftUowers of 

Ihitti ----- 



ajd» thongbt ho waa Eida% wlilia Fndeanx ooojecturea thnt 
aatar bad liaan aarvaat to BaabSaL It is acorcely nsceaaaty to 



Vha prophet died b the year aa 519, ahont aeventy-six 
years of age, a few months before the g«n< ral ma«e«cre of the fire- 
worahippen bad been resolved upon by Arjs:sp. Some nutboritiee 

a noted by IIy<)e, pp. 323 iimi '\'2<J, siy that be waa mtirderi:d during 
ie persecution. 

Tho whole hi*tniy of Zoroa-ti'r, when divested of all eitranootis 
msttcr, cau be reduced to the ToUfu ing statement: — Tie «n.:.piit 
rehgioa which Djamshtd had ictabiished in Iran had become merely 
traditional and lost ita influence over the nation ; new aects bad 
aprung up in every direction ; UiudoosaudCiuildieana wareendoovour- 
big to introdoeo their own leljginn, whan Zoroaata r aawwid. It ii 
mdant that the wonUp of decaenta bad bean aatiibuatied in hia 
BBtivo province, faefon ha produced bia great rafimn in t!ie r^ 'jae nt 
•mpire; h<> therafbr* ataue to bavo reatored tbo leligi 'U ot Ih/.iiil i:^- 
tora 'o a of greater purity and adapted it to tho cxigtn:i--s of the 
nation m'.ut.' In- waa tJie tirpt to prontulgato it. 

Wli it. w,j hiuc lid hitherto rc-t-i oLtirely on the authority of 
Kastini authi r it haa no clrdm to lii-t li'.'ul acrurary; b it it • ou- 
toins more than cau be gatlioml from vUuslc«l writers.' Tbe Life of i 



that these oonjeetnma aw nttarly vain and qnita < 
only one Zoroostsr or Zatdmht^ who Kvadia Iho tlmaafOaahtnap mi 

effected a g)«at reform. 

Till' lea lint: doctrines prnpa rdcd by Zomastfr were tbo f llriwira; 
— Hi^ tnugiit tliat tiod exii-ted iVom all cteni 'y, aiul w.-ss liki- nfiruty 
of timo and space. There wi re, he averrevi, two princijiles iu th^' 
uuivcrsc— good and evil ; the ouo wiis t.-rracJ l iraiiii i, i>r tb" col 
princii Ic, tLo presiding agent of all good ; the oti.er, Ariniao, ti c .orJ 
of evil. Each of thaeo hod the power of creation, but that power wm 
oxaceiaadwith oppoiMo diaigoa} aad it was ftoia thiiir united natiaft 
tliatMMliaJiilimof food and ovfl waa fomd In afaay arafttid fhl^^ 
Tbo angfiaoif Ornnad aotigbt to pn^serre the elementB, tbe eea w ws , 
andtbolivniaa nei^ wldch the iufcmal agcnta of Ariman wishodto 
destroy. Rut tbe power of good alono, tbe grr>at Ormazd, was eternal 
and must therefore idtiuately prevail Light was tbe type of the 
good spirit, dai l nopB of the evil Fpirit ; r,n 1, as stated above, God eaid 
to Zoroa t' T, " My light is concraleii uudcr all that shine*," Ilenoe 
the iliscii lo of thnt ^irorhot. wlo n lir prrfurms his devotiona in a 
teiii|jle, tuin.i lowai ill the tait- d tire tbi.t hums uj'on its alUir; and 
when iu the up><n air, touaida tl^e bun, tkn the nobleH of all lights, and 
that by which tiod she Is Lis divine inhucuce over tho Wliala and paT' 
petuatea tbe worka of bia creation. [Auimak 

ZoratatHV we are told, waa a gioat aatfoktir an4 toaiWwi aadll 
ia even alatad by Porphytina that Oarina was «o proud or havlnc ban 
initi.nted into the iiiysterias of the art by Zuroaatar himself, that Iw 
ordereil it to be iimcribi-d on bis tomb. 

After bit death tbo religion he introduced was disturbed by a 
thousand schisms; many reforma were introduced; but it gradualty 
sauk to a mere idolatrous worehip of the fire aud tbe sun ; the wor- 
shippers were persecuted wh' n Moha:ai:ie l.^ri r'lb rs bad po.«»«"_>»ed 
themselves of Iran ; they fir^t fled into the mouut*iD«, and at last left 
tho country and settled in Ouxetat* WhON tlwj an to tUo day hot 
greatly diminished in number. 

(Uyde^ Vtitrum Penarnm et Magorum BtHgionit ffUiona, Oxfoid^ 
17(10; Anqaetil du Perron, Ztud-Jfretta, Paris, 1771 : I'aatoret, 
«(«V OHtniciMk ft iftrtaaKt tmpartti If aloataali atalaif Pmimt 
BayUb DMiOH. Simriqwt, has a long and onriooa artieia on Sow- 
aster.) 

•ZORHILLA, Y MniiAL DON' JO.Sfi, tbe moat popoUr Uviog poet 
of Spain, la a nativo of Valla ioli 1, where he was hora ou the ilit of 
i tiiii uiL-y ISI7. His fiither, tvho bold iiiipiyrtant {toats in tho magii- 
trncy, »m trur-xfrri-e 1 Tro-ti V.illailnii.l t<> J'-orgnu, to Scvillo, and in 
IS^7 to Ma ir il, wIjim.' liii i-.i.:-,, wbo of c ir i^ n rouipatiied him in his 
migratioDf, was »«nl io the .Seminal^ of Nolilin m that city. In early 
life be showed a atrong parti.ality for tbe ilicatro and poetry, and be 
was fond of reeding two very diOerent books, th 
of CbnstianUy' and tho Btlifo Bib lUfaanwho iatiadad Ua 
legal profeaaian, aant bin to itady law at Totado; but ZoniOft ipsat 
much of bis time in """Miflg llbont tbe city and w iitlag TBitaft !• 
the sequel, when going to Vtdhdolid to pursue tho BUM atBdy* ba 
entirely neglected it for poetry, making his fir4t appearance as an 
author in tbe pages of ' Kl Arti&ta.' a ]ieriodical of that city, he nas 
ecnt to his father at Lerma, under the charge of a muleteer wbo wai 
bound for that town, aud was so apprehensive of the reception ho was 
likely tf) meet with, that ou th-ir eto; pi::g at the bouiw of one of his 
rtlatiouB on tho nad, he gave L. m i L-n r ti.e slip, borrowed a horwi 
of h:« relative without the owner's leave, and rode back to Volladolid^ 
aad t hm a to Madrid. For taa montha he eluded all the efforts to 
traeaUm moda by Ua IbuUy, aad then auddenlly burst into the pubUa 
notice at tbe funeral of tbo poot Lam [Labiu]. Jtooft do TniMa 
lud just concluded • funeral oratiga OB tho da c aaasd, ** whao. Ma 
Nioomadaa Faator Dlas, who was one of the mourners^ '-from the 
midst of tia and aa if he bad sprung from tlie sepulchre, we saw 
apl car a youth, almost a boy, who wa-i unknown to us aX His 
I .t< i (uico was fiallid ; Lo cast a riibliiiio ghiuce firiit at th.' tomb, 
attd then at tho aky, and niaiug a voice that aeundad ia our aan (er 
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tba 6nt time, he bean to read in broken and tramulous aocenU aouo 
in iMMmiig w I^nh whioli Seliot Rook da Tuin— luut to 
fevm fail bnd, Ibr otwonnw tb» fore* of hip HMitiaBi, be 

1 not proceed. Our aatonishment and our entinHimi ware eqiud. 
Arf soon u we lesnved the name of the gifted mortal who had pro- 
Boaoced such new and oelettud harmouy in our ear*, we returned 
tbauka to Proridcoce for baviog nited u\> nne poet at the death of 
anotUer, and tbe same funeral prooes»i.jn which had juit accompanied 
the illuiitriuua Liirra to tha luatwionji of tlie Je.iJ left, the preciucta of 
tlio o«iuetery carrying in itiuDiph n new fiott to tbe worM of tbe 
liviog, and procLiiiuing with enthu i i-i-' 'ho name of Zorrill*-" 

Such in the narrative p^e8I^d hy r.iHor Dt&i to a TulumH edited by 
hioiavlf and Kooa de Togoraa of the poem* of ZorrilU, wfaioh appeared 
a few mootha alter ia Tbe finit piece in tlie volume ia the poem 

in muBMj of hum, tko lomaiuder are chiefly piecea in which may be 
traced flto lofluonet of the poetry of Byron and atiU more of the 
French romaotle aehoal of tiio [ i-riud. With much tl>at waa erode 
there WiU much of prOB^c^tho p-^ t vrn.% atiU ao young that the 
tiio t briiliiuit hop«« were formed of Kin career, nnii Oi*y ha»o not 
Ik II ihs i|i|iuiiite>i. In bi« next voluiuc of iii'Mh.-", whicli fido.vtd soju 
lift I, i'.iii lOiiiiifftil liin hue of thought, »ad atiuouncf.l hi-i nml.;-.].m 
til ■ i . mil a n.,ti>>Uiil ]'0 t, and, ft Spauiwl and a Chi :-t::in. to 
tUu ^,o;i<'« of Cbri»ti;ttiiiy And Sj<am. To tliii> deteruiinntiuu bo ban 
mUu rtid for tlio Iweiity yean that have liuco elapeed, and baa thus per- 
bapa osaiated in ooulmuig bia fauie to hi-i native country, wliera be 
•ppaatatohoMeogniaodMdaaidedly thodnt poatotUitiB*b flia 
prndoetieM an ttamarona. Bb dnuaao doM amooDt to move fhan 
twenty In number, all of them on national anbjeeU, and written in tbe 
old nationnl metro of Lopo and Caldcron. Una of them, * The Apo- 
ttaeaia of Catderon ' is quite in the old JSpaniab taate, tbe chiuacteni 
Mng Fame, llepose, CnticL^ni, Homer,. Virgil, Shaksppre, and Ckt- 
TanCca In "Don Junn Tcnoii a play in two part*, fontnlfd on th<> 
Bt'Tj <jf tlie wiirl<i rcuo.MiL'.l Uou Juiiu, thv tormiuatioU le.ivi'.t the ht-ri) 
not in hell tvt in pur(;3tory, auaij a barst of r' liKi<'Ua iloi triiift ami 
frolinj; wbi h in Knubiud would bo thought uiiu^n.il for tUu .it.ii;i>. 
The motft popular of bis dramiui ia anoLber in two patt«, ' i^i Xapittiiro 
y id Key' (the Sliocmaker and the Kin^), which baa been one of tbe 
luoat aucoeaaful on tbe Spanish boarda. Uotty of tha other* are 
aoc ua ad of bain( welodmwiotic^ bat mm of being dnlL Hia baUada 
«iid dMcler piMwaibibltthaaanM ttttlMul air. One of the Soatt ia 
Wltdoabtedly 'A baen Juoz, mejor Toati;;o' (The Jiidgo good and the 
Witneaa better), a atory of a eeduocd lady »ho, unable to produce 
any evidm cf of bor aoducer'a promise of tuarriii£c>, appeala to a cru;;iQx 
before whiLb it waa made, and ia miraculoualy answered, — a titlu au 
vividly and aJmirahlv told, that but for tho Koman Catholic, and to 
HngU»b notioua irreven'ot, character of nin.- i f its conti uta, it would 
probably h.'ive heeu lun^ era now traii-L.t:' I an J fropular in EDglUb. 
NV'liile y. oti i.i.i'h SL.liji CLs aro tbu-S natiu....! at: I aim lu-', hm i-!jlo of 
narrative U by no u:iitD<i of tba grave i^nd aeiiuua r^al ^pouieh cha- 
racter, but sa|id> ooDoiM^ aod aoaqpiic^ with aomo of tba bait 
dianoteriatifla of modem Freneb Kiamtiix^ wbleb bo oppMno to 
have studied cloeely. Perhaps bis leading work, on the whole, is his 
'Caotoa del Trovador' (Song* of tho Troubadour), a collection of 
legends and bisturical tradltlooa ^ Tola., Mjulrid, 1640-41). His 
'Oranadis' an upiu jiwm 1,2 voia., Fani^ 1S52), appuars to be loss suo- 
ccsaful. In tbe preface be spi'iik^ in somewhat byperbolio terms of 
Grr.uada, which ho informs ui Liu ' become fur him the object of a 
auptirstitious idolatry which li la r.hiorbo l all his t!i«ugbta." Tba 
whole hi-' iry of tlm city win tn b-i included ia tbia pucui and in 
another cu.led thu 'Cucuto dc Lucntoe' (or Tale of Ta^< *). Though 
BO ardent n devotee of Spanish glory, Zorrilla lias now lived for some 
yeaia away from it, sptmding maeh of his time in Frauoa and Uolgiuai, 
ud by onaaHnjkowof liiomt(Oto'ChMHd%'ho amaan to how 
viritad&4^m3r Bo apaabalD th«pi«<B<«tottMaaiBOpaaiiiiof "tho 
DisfortuMs which tiave nearly overwhelmed him,'' and "the lots of 
bis parents and property." ISy a poem publi btd as eoi-.y as l!!40 and 
addressed to hii« wife XJoDoa JIatilda O'iUilly y Zorriilj, it may be 
gathered that he was early warned to a lady of Irish d«i>c«nt. An 
edition of his works was j iiblished at Paris in ISIT, ac t a.'iiia in 1 ; j3, 
as I irt of the collection nf S[ aiii»h claasica irniod h\ J . ...ly. 

/uSl.ML'S, a native of Urveoe, suocfcMitd luuujct 1. as bisbo;) of 
Iknr.e, \.u. il7, ucier the n'ign of Hun .: ii, cunnror of tlio We^t. 
At that time Fclagius and his friond Ca:h '^tlu-^ wvre disaemiaatmg in 
the weat their peeuliar doctriuea about tbe merit of good worka and 
the freedom of man from ain. Zosimus app«»rs at fint to tiave been 
- oaplivaUd h| tho atofBaoao of Ogilastfai% who was ft nady and onbtle 
■paakei^ ud to haw ooaatooaaead bla tenoli^ Bat ntagiaa aod 
OoBlMtitta were aoon altar condemned by the council of Carthage, a.v. 
llS^aod Zoilmtu confirmed tho aentenco uf hvrety agutost tbe Pela- 
gians. A dispute about jurisdiction bnviiig arisen in Uaul bitwi on 
the bishop of Aries and the bishop of Viuuue, /xwiiuus suppi-rt^ d the 
biahup of Arb;."", but the othi.r bi^ho; b of tl .ul diil not itiibinit to hts 
duciiioo. '/■■> innii i'iicoiir.i;:ivl niiptals iV.m the hiAhoiis to tliu Hto of 
Uome. Hi* ietlen on ihu Cinulmu and I'claiji.vu inntroseraiea ar<j 
wort ay of notice, and they an; iutorttd m Const.uit'i) ' E].i,;tolaj Itoma- 
uorum I'ontilicuui.' '/.o-iami died in December llj. (Uuratori, 
Awmtti it Jtalia, aud tiio Cboreb Historiaoai) 
ZO'SmuS (Zujiiiosj, a Urask hiatariau of the timoof 



tho younger <A.D. 408-450). He is doscribed by Photius (' BibL Cod.,' 
98) aa Ki/ait oi) M ^•Mmr4Yofioii(eomes at axadffooaitaoiid)^aod wan 
perhaps a aon of Ssoumuk the pntfoot of B|iirai, who k monUonad in 

tbe Theodouan Code io OODUection with BOOM laws protnulgatod by 
Valcotinian and Vaten tn A.D. 373. Zotfaima la the author of an 
historical work still extant [lirrop'ia or iaTcpmSv), in six books, which 
appears to have been written aft«r tbe year a.D. 425, as it (v. 27) men- 
tioDS an ocourrenco which bapponot in that yoar. It bt^p^ina with tbe 
history of Augustus, and aft. r l a . ; - ^jiven in tbe faiat book a I'ki.tch 
of the history of tho enipi cura down to the end of ! ii'H,lBli*n'a reign, 
A.i). IK'S, f:Lo aii'anir i! V •.esi the reuiainiiig i'r." 1; -in:^ to a more de- 
tailod history of tbo liuiuau empire down to the year .v.n. 409, when 
Itono waa faaaieged by Alario a second time^ aud Attains wa.i declared 
empoior. Zo:imua secma to Iwve been pretty well acqnaint«d with 
the earlier writer* on Koman history. Fboliua aoys that thia work 
waa a mere c:>mpilation from tho obrofliele of Euoapia*, who boWoiW 
ia not menttone 1 by Zi aiiinu«. He abo osed the works of DexippoB 
and Olympiodortii. from tbe latter of whnm be copied whole ohapttra. 
As Zi4t!;;uii (ltd not exainine tho cre«Ubility uf his sonroiy, bii own 
wovl't su aa li:«torjcal authority depiTtiin on that of hi.< »our0' ». Tho 
stylo of hij hi.i.oi-y is well fbar.tcteriStfd by I'li'itins, wbf> f&W i it coa- 
ci e, pur^'. ntnl ph-.i-iiii;,-. Zur^imus himself was a (sil;..!), ami i^ mivi-r. Iy 
oiUf urt^d by Clniaiiau urit< rs for tbe fnuilcnetia with wha.'h he r cord^ 
the crimes and vic-s of Christian em)>erors- (I'hot., 'Bibb Cod..' '.i^ ; 
Kvagrius, iii, 40, 41; Nicwpliortu, xvL 41. &«.) But it cannot be 
pofodthathooanied hie oeematlwi aay farther than Ua doly ai o 
uatoriaa required. Tho lint editloa of the hlitory of Zoelmua ap- 
peared In a Latin translation by Leuuelaviua, foL, Ba*el, IS7(J. It 
contains the vindication of the character of Zosimus against the impa^ 
tations of ClirUtiao writen^ and also a Latin translation of Procopiua, 
Agatlilas, and JomaodOiL Tho lint edition of the Greek text, with 
the translation of Louartavinit (though tho transbitor's natuo is not 
uu'iiti. uijil) in that of II, St'plicii!!, 4t'>, Lyou, !£>■ 1. In tiiin cditiou 
Z.>-.inius i-1 ; riutcil with !!• roiliau. Zoxinnis i« alMi coalainud in I'r. 
Syi:,iir,;'K ' i;.>Mtt::tij lii-itoriLO Soni'tores ljra.ci,' f '!., [''raijUlnrt, ISi'iJ: 
tiii« was foUonerd by two «c)>araUi editions of i:<os:mus, the one by 
Cbr. Olcorius (ZtAlz, isvo, 1579, repdntcd at Jena, bvo^ 1714), aud the 
other by ThomaaStnith (Oxford, 8vo, 167V). Tbe best modern editions 
•rothotof J. r.ItailaaHiar(Uin%6Mkl7S4,«lith» whiablaintw 
daeUoB, boIm, and •eounaBtaiT), aad of Bmmantul Bikkor (Bona, 
Svo, 1837). There ia aa £qglish trauJilatloo, under the title of ' Tho 
Now History of Count Zedma>>,' kc, i*ro, London, 1<S84. ( Fabric! os, 
BiUiotK. Grac., viiL, p. 62, lie ; Yossius, JJt HutoricU, p. 312, ed. 
U'csstermann ; Ueitemcier, Comuicntalio de Ztuimi fide, itilo tt IIi*U>- 
ncit quoi iilc icquulut at Scriptoribuj, in the Btbltotheca Phdolotjiea, 
ii., p. -i-la, &o., Leipzig. Svo, 17S0.) 

ZuUCIi, UICUAKU, an Gmineut Knqliih civilian, was bora about 
ISyO. He was edacated ou thu frte rcua'-utijii \V niijiiL-t<;i- blIiooI; 
etceted to Kew CoUi»t), Oxford, in l<;o7, aud ohotou fellow in IfiOS. 
fie took «ho d«gBHi of BaahalMr of Ofillsur ki JaMlU4»owlwaa 
odnNtidatDoaMitf CSobboh in Janoaiy Ia JupA 16M ko 
commenced L.L.D., and was appointed It«giua Profasaor of Law at 
Oxford in lfi20. He re|>rv«ente4 Hythe in the last parliament of 
James I. In 102.'i he was appointed principal of St. Albans Hall, and 
chancellor of tho iliocese of Oxford, and soon after judge of tbe High 
Court of AdminUty. He ooutributod the legal arguments to tbe 
rcaaoni agaiuitt tlie Solemn League and Covenant, published by tho 
Univtriiity of Oxford in 1647. In 1C15 ho subuint-j 1 to tho parli*. 



mentary vititois. and was allowed to retain 1 



tiaivt? 



roity appoiot- 



nieuta till the Restoration. Cxomnell appointed iiim one of the 
delegates in the cause of I>om I'autaleon do Sa, brother of tha Por- 
tugueee ambaaaador, who waa tried aud executed in 1663, for tho 
anudar of aa ""i^'**' mml Ionian At tka BartonCiaa ko wM nia*' 
itetadaa jodgaof tho Adulnlty. aad aaidBailad a imBWwfalonarftr 
reguUtiog the uDivorsity. Ho di».i soon after at bis apartments in 
Doctors' Commons, on the Ivt of March 1(!G1. 

Zouch published, in lol3, 'This Dove,' an indifferent po«m. His 
prufusaiunal works (\rc : — 1, ' Klcmenta Jorisprudentiie, detiuitionibusb 
rfgidi:<, et sentauttia seiectioribna juris cirihs ilinstrata,' »vo, Oxford, 
li.i-L<. 'J, 'Descriptio juns ct judici. fondaltB. accuudum C' uauetudiiiea 
Mediolaui ct Normanuia>, pro intro luctnjiio • 'unuprudentiain Angli* 
canau),' 5vo, Oxford, loJl. a, 'i 1.^111 in jni.ir.t judicii temporalis, 
secundum couauotudineB foudaica ct i>ormauuicaa, 4 to, Oxford, 1630. 
4, 'Descriptio juris et judicii ecclcsiaatia^ iOOllBdiilni eanonea at < 




explication' dtOk OiiMd, 1650. 7, ' Cajes and Queetioaa ; 
Citil Law/ two, Oxford, IGyi. 8, 'Solutio qutostionia de f _ 

qiHtuti.i judieo oompetente,' Svo, 165T. it, ' l .rviditionis ini^enujc speci- 
men, tiCiiict-'t artium, In^iL.o diakcticiO, Bvo, Oxfonl, ICj'. 10, 
' LJii:c-ti,..iium juria civili-t centuri.i iu di ccni classes di-ilributa.' Sro, 
Uxu.rd, 16Sit. 11, ' 'llie JurisdiotioD uf Ibo Admiralty Court a .^er;e ^ 
a^aiutt Sir Edward Coke's Articuli AdmiraLitalia, in the 2iiHt ciiapit- 
of hia Juriidiclioii of Courts,' bvo, Loudon, 10n3; a pnillninio.i.H yu\- 
lioatiou. An anonymouit ; amphb t, cutitled 'Bpocimeu uuawUouuiu 
Joik ciffli%' iHa, Oxford li>u3, baa boeu attnboted to Zowm, 
20aCB(,SB01£AS, an I jjgiiah dime, was heca sear WMbiItU fa 
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York«bii:«, in 1787. Ho entered Trinity CoUeffe, Cumbridge, in 17^7. 
Id 1760 ha wm elected into one of Lord Cnven a schoUnliipii. lie waj 
ehoteo fellow of hit collego, end appoiated ueiat&ct tutor in I'GJ. 
Tb« itate of his health obliging him to leave the UiiiTenity in 1770, 
bit ooUeca praaented him to tb« Unag of Wjelifii^ in the North Riding 

■nbdaMoniyar BUhBOnd; tad m ITM duiUb to lUMltr of 

the RolU, and reotor of Scmyiof^haai. At tiM dMth of hii elder 
hrother, the Rer. Uanr; Zoucb, bo ioheritad aa oatata at Sandal, 
where be eoatinucd to reside till bin de«th. Mr. Pitt oonfartad xiyoa 
him the aecontl ;ireb€nd in the cburcb of Durbnm. The aeo of Carlixlo 
iraa uff«red to him in 16U8, but be declined it on account of bis 
advanced age. He died on the 17tb of December, 1815. ih, /<<>iich 
wcs >ti clfgaut clsfaical scholar, and puasesxcd ooniitl^blo acqnire- 
mint.'i 111 li' taiiy. i:«-iiiej seTcral oocasioual diM>»ur>s«H, lie [lublinliovl 
* Au iuuuii f iuto the rrupboUe Cbataotar of the Koaana, aa dewhbed ; 
in Uaaial viii. tMU HM; «d ' Aa «Mmd|* to iUartntoiom of th« 
Fiopbadaa offh* OU tmi H«w ^itananV 1800. B* dwmiUUMd | 
•on* Uogimpbieal works Memoir of the Life and writinga of 
Sir Philip SidneT,' 4to, 1808 ; 2, ' Memoir of the Life of John Sudbury, 
D.D., Dean of Durham, 4to, 1803 ; and an edition of lK*k Walton'a 
*Livra,' with additions. 

ZOUST, GtRARD, called toructimes Sowst and Soeat, waa a Qer- 1 
man portrait-paiuter of great abuity, niio ceuiLujahed hims«lf in 
England, and was one of Lely's riT&Js, m the rfign of Charles IL Ha 
waa bom in Westphalia, in 16137, bat the year in which he came to 
England is not known. Bockertdgo, in bia ' i^ogUth aclK)ol/ saya he 
eanie to tliia country abont the year 1668, and found encouragement 
anitaUe to hia merit. " Hia portnita of meo," b« oontinuaa " ar« 
^JllllllW^|,h>^^^^iBthll^»j■^^ toldjHift>«adfDod«oloaitot/hrti 
Im did mA tlii^ •gnmto iriHi * dM ttguA to gnuw to wmMoT* I 
faeai ; iridih !■ ao habit that ean only be acquired by drawing after , 
the moilpnfflatbeautie*, in which bis country did not greatly abound. ; 
Wliftt we are moat imldbtod to bim for is hia educating Mr. Riloy," 



Ke7oliit;:n). His co-.-.uiiseion wsa subf f jufiilly n'.iiiieil over '.';0 
cantoua of L'ri, ScLw jlz, and Zug. sn^l bi' i; \mik'.^ fur tue bolji of 
miserable suQbrers remain in proof of iii^ ]>o»ei:ii of eloouence. 
Daring thia time ha wrote hia * Ocacbicht« torn Kampfe and Uatav 
gangs dar Sobwaitaariscba liaiK- nnd Waldeaston*' (Hutory of tt« 
CAtond IWI«(«hoairiM " ' 



ill- 



I'J /.oililt- 



' i: 



:int I have actu of bin Lud i, p articu- 
larly biit own head at Hoiij^btou, buwoa nn tdLuirable tna.'^*< r. It it 
animated with truth and nature; ruuud, yet highly hui-Lcd " 
Jervoae, the painter, atlmirpd Zoust's etyli' aud eudeavonwxl to »t'i;;irn 
it : he copied a pirlnil win. !i !;■! b^d iu bii« posscoiion, by Zoust, :.."rt- 
than ODoa. Zouat was a luau of singular temper, and waa much dis- 
llHMd Lil|'* fMud* paitnili M« |Mtamd to hk Ht «m 
■iniDly to hia draw, lad oftw opmmVm hn m door to On^tw li- 
■nwOTBolbom row himialf, and If he did not like the look of bb 
virilari h» need to say that his master waa not at hamet Vdpoto 
mentiooa aeverol portroita by him, among them a fine bead of Loggan, 
the engraver, one of Sir F. Throckmorton, and an excellent one of a 
g'ntlen-an in a dork periwig, on tbe back of which waa written the | 
prico of tbc picture and frame : tho picture ZL and the frame I84. HLi 
drap>erips were frequently of satin, in which bo imitated the manner of 
Terburgb. He diod in 16il, osod forty-four. 

ZSCUOKKE, JOUiUiN HEINKICH DA^ilEL, waa born at Miig- 
dahwf toFraMikM Mu«h «!, 1971. taaatvad tbe earlier part of 
hk MOMtiaB to the Pai t ii nh iito nd fa tti« grnmuinm of that { 
town. When only aevcntaen be qnittad hia iehool and family, and 
beoamo play-writer to a troop of atrolljsg-playan. In a abort time 
however he r^laroed to bia family, and waa aant to the aniven>ity of 
Frankfart-on tbe Oder, where, without any aattlad plan, bo studied 
pbiloBopby. theolrpy. the fine artp, hintory, and fiuanw. In 1702 he 
coLLiueu jca ] r.vat.i t<&c!:iiiJ5 iu Kr.iiikfiirt, but with l.ttle tiicceas ; 
aijd hr cDip.oytd uicet of hij tiuia 111 wrili:ig for the i'lugo, where bis 
'Abiillinn, t.b>-' riADikt' ii f whiirL the story wim burr.iwvd by ■nk 
Lewis for his 'Bravo of Venice'), and 'Julius von Sus8«n,' produced 
at this ported, mn favourably rf oeived. But ha alao wrote against 

• totanniaiit adiot respecting religion, and theraforo whan, in 1700, 
ha applied for a profeseoralup, it waa refiised bim. Ue than left Fhutk- 
furt, travcllad alwut Germany and France, and at leogtb aettlad at 
Iteichenau in tho Giaubundten where, in conjunction with Taohamer, 
lie f stabliabod • Ixiarding-acbool for boys, which waa ao weU oonducted 
tbiit tlio canton praaeotcd bim with its freedom aa a burgher, and be 
evil, Cm! Ijii gratitude by »riti:;g bia ' Limi;bichte dca Preistaata der 
dri-i iJijudL in RhiieteD' (Ui.-lcry of the Free State of the Three 
I.riiciieH in llL;i.t;a), which was publiali- d in 1790. This is on account 
of the early BBsociations of tbe c&nton for the eatabliibment of its 
Ubartiea^ and was tha procursor of aeveral other worka on tbe history 
of Switserland. In that year bowover tba Canton of Qraubundten 
declined to tho fiolmia fspdhlio aotabUafaad vadic Francb in- 
fluenoe ; Zsdokko waa to IhToor of tho mdoa ; ha haoUM nnpopulor, 
■nd hia school waa tha aaerifico. Austrian troopa entered the canton, 
•ad Zaehokha withdraw to Aorau, where tbe central Boveimment of 
tbe Helvetic repabtie was then &zed. His leputalion. his talents, and 
bii nijlilii;,il Ofiiniuiia, {irucurcd him employment under the govern- 
ment. Ho was madn chinf of tbe dep«rtu,ont of education, and was 
acnt in V n r.^pj jty nf n f lly I injiowerrd government commisaioncr to 
•**Uelhe oiliuis of Unter« niden, then suQering from tbe devastations 
•la lto<fii|ii onamy and tbe effeota of party violeLci-, vlem be -ict- d 

* * ^f. '•"••'■otw Md » restorer of peaoaw A memorial cf thia 
MmuriMtopariodlaglMa in bia ' HiatoiMlMa OwkwttrdidMitaa dar 

twUiong' (HMorial UHMini oTtbe a 



•»aaaBkAiMli,«A]UMdtolWl. InlWItiN 

of Bern nominated him to tho tolUwidta of Lurano and Bellioeucia, 
where he ezecatod his dttUia lllto tho bcot results. On bia return to 
Pern ho was loud in liia complaints agaioKt the Krencli ambosiailor 
litrnbarJ, and tbe General Dumoa, on account uf their npi ri-.nive con- 
duct and arbitrary proceed!oi;s ; for jC^chokkc bod opposed tbe dteirea 
of the Qraubundten for iiiJcjH-udi ncv n>tlier from a oonviotioo cf 
their hopcIet;sne«8 than frum any iiiii aliiuliL' love of Krencb domina- 
tion, ami be btuted "that the Helvetic rxt-ciittve liirecltiry enjoyed tiu 

iuQuence or eonaideiation; it was in a manner foreign to tbe people 
it <Ma appdiatad to (ovaaa;" hat It WM not ocwjl aid it aTCind 
tauehy.aalhathainaeoDtoBtad totatwdoril. Hii nanBrtraaeaa 

had ptodaead no immediaio o9c>cta, when ha waa eraatad goveraw 
of Baaal, wbara a commotion bod orison against tha land tax and 
tithes; ha tharo threw bimaalf into tha midnt of an armed aaaamUago 
of tba people, and indoeed them to follow his advice and submit. 

When tho central goverameut at Bern, with the Laudmann AIo\ i 
ItcdiLjg a- head, prepared in LSOl to r^tore the ruptured fedi r J: . , 
of tbo union. Z^chokko re^i^jTKMl bis ofTicftn, as he doubled uh-'itn r 
the attempt coiil'i bt tii^'coeFfiil thfii, and be retired to r-.tr,ii ;j 
Aargau, to devoto bimscit to iiis favourite Ktudiee. Much civil cou- 
tention arue?, and a civil war seemed inevitable^ llban to Octohar 
1802, BooapoiU ofisred hia mediation, and by it tha Maai udaB iJ 
awJlaarlnd ma aHaMMiad in 1803. Tba modlScatiBB teooghk 
2MlioUMa|itofaitopoiUtlaalaotitrity. Ha waapr•iollltadwllhth•dtI• 
IanBfaip of Aargau, and nominated by the government in 1804 a member 
of tha council of mines and foraats. In the aama year he comEuonovd 
hia popular 'Schweiaarbotcn' (Svcise Messenger), aud in 1.S07 his 
' Miscellen fiir die ncueate Woltkutida' (Miscellany of the mo^t recent 
Events), which vras continiied vril) out iiiturniption ti'.I ISl'J; it dis- 
played a happy oboiea of fl.;lijL;:t*, a ric: uc».i of i-autent-i, a conacicu- 
tjouj liberalism, aud in iji iii rdl ,i slroug and correct judgment. In 
1^14, wbou thf ."^wi-Hi ftfti r Itui ilowiifuil of Ikmapurle, n.,-iMU wished 
to reconstruct their cuustitutiuo, Zscbokks exerted hiiuseU' to mam- 
m, mbU» ha almiiiaiiajy daftadid Ita todapeDdcuco 
af Bm. Tb ISM, to eouaqoaocaof aame impu- 
I amiaat him as oJitor of the ' Schweiterbotcn,' ha resigned hi* 
of BhOKdl aad forest inspector, but retained those of member of 
the oouodl, of the sdiool diroctory, and preaident of tho diroctoiy of 
the school of education forartiaana. In l&^OhawasrocfaotsoanMmber 
of the cburcb council, and he contiuued to exert himself actively and 
effectively in thi. iirou-otiuii of eduL-atuu and all aocial reformr, though 
hia time wrLB uluv chietly f i-ien to littrury composition. With tbc?L> 
du'.Mi and hi.i iiterary worki, wljich l.ii'Cfa::a extremely numtrous, Lo 
contiuuod to occupy himieU until bis death, wbieb took place at Bibar- 
steia, on Jana 87, 1843. Uia pnbliahad works are of very vatiat < ~ 
ter. Wa liavo notioad aomo of bia historical and poUtioal pi 
but in tliia elaas tho moat niaahia ara hia 'Oaaehiehta dea 1 
Volka und aatnar Fiintaa' <HMory of tha Bavarian Paopio and ttuit 
Prinaea), 181S-I8 ; and ' Dee Sehweizertaiidca Oesehiobto fOr daa 
ScbwoiaarTolk ' (History of Switzerland for tlie Swiss People), 18SS ; 
which are highly oiteemcd, have been frequently rv; rint«[|, end are 
diatiuguisbcd by a lucidity of arrangement, clearneis of j'erceptiou, a 
keen iriiiijht into character, and warmth and strvn^'th of cxpre^aion. 
Hi« LioTcls a: d t:ili:ii oicocd all other clasE>ea in number. Amoui; tho 
beat are bis ' Adventures of a New Veu'a Night," which was tr»u»l;itcd 
la 'Blackwood's Magazine,' 'Jonathan Frock,' a serio-comic novei, 
'Tho Dead Quest,' and ' Tbe Qoldmaker'a Village.' Hia merits aro a 
oorroot daliaoation of tbo aioar ahadoi of obanctar, a natonlly aiaipto 
pathoa^ a happy exposition of aomo of tho weak pmatsof owaoelal 
institutions, o considerable amount of humour, and a constant 
maiuteuanco of good principles and feelings. Some of thOM oovsls, 
like the ' Cult ii;i-ri« of Glenbumic," aim at eOecting the removal of social 
oviU, ri>ti l ai ; 1' jijiUli's, or injurious ciutoms, such as 'Die Brannt- 
weinpcat' (Tha Bruu ly Vest); he is frequently tcdioas, and bin plors 
aro improbable, andfi.' Irii-t happy of bia attempts ore of tin ^i-'iirical 
class. Hia poetry seldom rises beyond mediocrity, norar" hi.i iir.uii.ito 
attempts of a high character. He had much ;:ir_ v, ir '^-f. f a kind 
fitting bim for bia ofiioo of inspector of forosts, and waa a,:4u.iiiit«il witki 
geolq|», paitioalaiij to la ft naaBa to tha aeontiy to wbiob ho resided. 
OS ia UtowB to hli 'QMrgt S S m /t m ' and *Dia Alponwiiidar.' By Cur 
the most popular of lis works «*a his 'Stunden der Andacbt' (Baoia 
of Devotion), wlich was firat publiahad as a Sunday periodical, aad 
which faaa gone through forty edittona. It ia one of the most eompleta 
cxi'otitious of modem rntionalism, but its want of orthodoxy waa held 
to ba compcnsatui by itj fervid elorjuenoe, and its sealous ireiilraUon 
of every practic.d duty ]u »li r.ini.i!. Thia work was not knuwu ;o bo 
hie (ill the nppearamce of hi.i ' .S, Hi^terb.-.u,' a sort of autobiO)j;niphy of 
.1 p imewhnt amgular ch.iracter, which l.iii b...:'ii tr.tnslated into KngUsh. 
Ho publuboJ a collected ediUuu of his bistoricoi writinga, in 1830, ia 
IS Tolnmao, and a aoleeUon of bia novels and poems in 1 0 volume*, ia 
1847 ; hat as adition of hia oollactod woiki, in le^e, occupied 40 roto 
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Miiny of hi* woika hx\B ) eon tratialatid int'" French ; and ia Eogliih 
wo liR> 0 ' I lijl.lein;;:»l/ a Ule ; 'JJir Liu.lmacbenidorf ;' 'Lot*'* 
Stratn:;> m,' a.i.d otljtr Ulti; 'The lliaturj of SniUarluid ;' Avoluma 

of t-ek-Lt (uaj'ii; ai^a the 'Stuudcn dar AadMbi»*«ad«rti»tiU* o( 

•Hour* of MediUUoti antl Iteflection.' 

ZUCCARKLLI, or ZUCCUBRBLLT. FRAKCESOO, • diitia^aiiliea 
Italkn laiMUMp«-p«iat«r, born Pitigliano, new Florauw, ia 1709. 
H«toliti«ii«d *g"«»-r*^M"|[i bot b» OTaatailjly d*cU«lmpoo fol- 
ImHw 1aiidtMp«-p«iatmg, ia whioib hii flnl iMtrnotor ma Paolo 
Aaait^ Flotance. He afterward* went to Rome and oontinued bia 
•tndlia with MorauJi, aui.1 latUy with Pietro Kelli. Zuccarelli 
•atablUbcd bimaelf at V«iiice, but ha aoqulred in time, throuch 
Smith's ]irinta, after bis work", so creat a reputation in llcgtaij J, tiiit 
he wa* induced to visit tliit country in 17^2, and hia aucceaa waa 
Bucb aa to aatiafy th« uio»t •»[igtnae ezjieoUkUoiu. At the inatitution 
of the Itoyal Acmicuy iu 1705 ho e!ecte<l one of the oeniben, 
aod is a^cordiui;ly ouu uf tboaa who are conaidered iU fooDdaza. 
Sereral of bia pictures bave b«ea eogravad by VtTMesb Tba figuraa 
intlieawanB^aMbrUaiKir} aad "HImb bMBiMmln4a''^M9« 
SdwanK hmb| *■» <irim wlifaih batal w aiiBaaittlilaland- 
•MMlL M inqaMtty WJWWtaJ one with a murd-boItU at his waiat, 
••Man** aaaa ia lU^. Thb b laid to bavo been done intentiooally, 
•a a sort uf pun on his owa ausa^ Zucco being tba Italian word for 
goard." 

In 1769 Zuccarel'ii paiutcd a set of dtil^-D" for tapeatries, which | 
were esoouted by ',:.e ii.iL^ i» tnpeatry wcavtir. I'lvul Siiundar*, for the | 
Earl of Kgremonc's LouMs ui Piccadillr. Ho )Kiiiikd iDony creditaliie 
picture* in KugUnd, but they arc tcor iUy very infortor to tboi«> i i^ 
painted in \'enice, and to which he was indebted for hia reputatlim 
and the fortune be made in this countfy. Hia latter worka are cold in 
colonhog, want harmony, and ara artiAeial ia their ooaipoaiUoD ; 
Ihm are eomo apecimcns at HaaplQD OmtU 2>uceariUI hoiwrar ia 
Ma ttme reigned over the puUie taali ia Xogland ; and tiw dilafeauaa 
«f Wilson's want of luecea* was becaaie bo did not imitate bim. 

In 1773 ha ratnmed to Florence, and boga?e up painting, having 
resolved to pass the remainder of bis life in quiet retirement ; the 
auppresaion however by the £mp«rar of AuAtr-A of a monastery, on 
the security of which ho l.a<l advam-cd money, deprived bim of bia 

Eroperty. This miaf^;r- 1.110 cjui; 1 It i him to resume the pencil, a:;il 
a found sufficient cini l jyi; fir m the Enghsh gentlemen who 
Tiaitad Florence, whcro i.u cuutii ue l t) pjiiit until hil dMtblBl78& 
Ha atchad soma plate* after Andrea del SartA 

SD'CCABO, TASam nd VBDBBraO, two calahtatea Ilaltaa 
Ustorical paiatan, mn tha aooa of OttavUino Zuccaro, an obscure 
painter, and War* boca at & Aagcio io Vada 

Tadoeo Zoocaao^ was iMm la lfi29. He tttidied first with Pompeo 
da Fhao, and aftanrntda willl Giaeouon* da Facnxa. He went early 
to Roma^ and l>eeame a very popular paii<t< r, fur the reaaon, saya 
Lanii, that there is notbing in bU works Ui:it tLo p<i[ ulaoe cannot 
understand or imncine it understanda His ^ ict in * nrt- ( ompveilions 
of portraits, simply diapoaed, dressed in t ■■ ri > -t unn- h:n '.imc, Lrvo 
little variety of charaot«r, and he rureiy iutioducvd the tiakvJ Slgure, 
Imt when ha did it waa natural and simple 

Hi* early Ufa— aocording to Vaaari, wlM mHaa Ua aaata Zneaharo — 
wta oaa of eztrema hardahip. Ha left lila fathsr'a hoose at the age of 
foartaok ud kat oat akaa for Rooia When ha arrived there ha 
liiaad huiMif Mmdhm aad hooaalaaa, and h* was fcrcnl to («.'k 
aoployawBt aa a wlourfiladar, bat ia thia way he ad>:od little to hi* 
mean', and he was for acme time comparativrly dcBtituto. Tto pa«s' d 
niaiiy of hia niglita ia the ttri. 1 1« of llorri'.', tlccf inj; stuuL^ tlic auiii ut 
ruiiia, or under tho ; orLhcj of the modtra palacta or chur. bc^ ; utid 
after much {erseTtraD i-, ha was at last coniptlled by exctefivo priTR- 
tion to rotutn to hia ialLer's house, there to rvcruit his shattorud ooa- 
atitutioi), for, aays Wari, be bad boen living apon hia yonlh ; bat 
during all this period he let paas no oppottaai^ that occnrrad of 
lapNfiM Umir ia 4ia«ii«. Aa aooa a* ba bad laeofMwd Ua 
ilnegUi aa lalaiaad wltt Naniad eourag* to Bonw^ ud ffab tfana 
hia exerUona met with a different reward. Ha attrsetad tba notice of 
Danielio da Parma, who had piuntad soma y*ara with Corraggio and 
ParmiRLino, and who took Taddco with him to Alvilo nf«r Sor*. where 
he woa about to paint a chapel in fresco. The czprrinici! ho acquired 
in this woric was of great value to him, atid nlthungh only iti hia 
eighteenth year, he returned to Roma in I^IH a good fredto ixiintcr, 
and bo gave a pro«f of hia ability by thx frc'cnca iu chiaroscuro which 
ho executed on tic fa of the boQ'o of Jncobo Matt»-i, illustrating 
the life of FuriuB CauiUius. From this tima ho found steady ainpioy- 
■eat, aad asaealad aiuw mk «aik% gaod* Wd« aad indlwiwlb at 
Bomo and daawhara. Ho palatad Nfanl mmaa ftr lha Doka «f 
Uifaiao^ for Pope Jalins III., and for Pope Psal IV. t bat bto areatait 
worka wara those which he painted for Cardinal AloHaadro nroea* 
■t Oaprarola ; his beat works at Rome are some fraacoea in tho church 
«f th* Cmwolaiionc. 

Tho paintings of Capr.irola Illuttratin^ the gloiica of the Fnmeso 
family were engraved in 4.'' phit'-s 1 y J J. I'rcnner, and wcru [ ubli-lied 
in Ko(!!«< in 17J3-50, in folio; and thrre is a d.'6cri| tion <>f the paint- 
iopt ui.ii tl-c ; ti'.aoe by L, Subaatiani, 'Deacriuoiis t I;. 1 i. rir Istorica 
dal rttii ruloazo di Capraroli^' pablitbed also at Home in 1711. j 



TaJdeo died at Rome on the Snd of September ICCti, agiyl thirty^ 
ftereu yeari :it\\l m dzy, i.ud i.a wiu buried by the aiiie of iL.ffaflia ia 
the church of Santa Maria delU Hi-tuniln, or the I'aiiiln: n, nt Itocur. 

FcOKOtOO ZcCCARO, Taddeu's brot .or .-i;,.! pii|ii!, vvan L .rn at Sint' 
Angelo in Vado, in 1513. He waa givia to the cliargu of in* brother 
at itome when very young, Taddeo'a numerous occupations gavo 
Faderigo great advaati^a*« aad bo was aarly amploy«d by his bnrtbar 
aa an aaaiataat. Fedariga aanplalad tha woriia which Taddoo bid 
left iooomplato. Ha pi^lid muA ia a riaibr itylo to that af 
Taddeo, but he waa in evow mpM> tofcrior to him, except in succes* 
and in the qoaotity and aiMBrffMMHl ft hia works ; bia drawing was 
inferior, hit eonip<v<ition* were mora crowded, and there was generally 
111 ro aflectatiou in hia atyle. He waa invited by the GmnJ Uuke 
Francesco I. to Florence to paint the cupola of thit cathedral, which 
tmd btieu commenced by VtsarL He tbi.re paiut«d, says LaoxL more 
than 300 figures SO feet high, with a Lucifer so large, to uio his own 
words, that the other figures appeared like babies. Hu bonstcd thut 
they were tba Urgeat figura* Icaowa, but, eontinuoa Lauxi, bn'ond 
tb«r mtMH thtf bad BatUastanMBtiiend them. Whia Fjatra 
da Cartoaa wia » FlomM tMNWiia project to roplataibaiiby 
some worka of that poiottr, but on aeooout of tha gieatoaaa a( tba 
undertaking, it was feared tliat Im might not livo loag aaough to com* 
pleto it, and Fedcrigo's worka ware not disturbed. 

After this great work Fedarigo eujoyad a reputation which sorp.-ttEcd 
the fame of all his contemporariea, and he was recalled to Uur^o l y 
Uregory XIII. to puiut the ccilinj? of tho Cuj [m;11» I'A j.mi ;n thu 
Vatican. During the progToJs of this work ho had a quarrel w uh 6u:i;ii 
nf tlm ill courtiers who bruught T.-.rions soensationa nn.-.inBt hm;, 
and to avenge himsalf h« imitated the example of Apellea of J';pbe<ua 
(Ludaa, 'Do Gtlamnia'), and naiatad a pietora of calumny, in which 
ha iatrMaaad tbo portraita of hi* aMoaaia with aiaaa' ears, and placed 
tba plcturo on St Luke'a dsy over tha door of tha aharOb of that 
aaiat Thia proeaading was niprasented and gam oflbaoa to the pope, 
and Fedcrigo waa oompellod to leavo Hoiuti immediately, to avoid the 
oonaoqumoea. Tha picture in qutetiaa i^ nul tba one be painted after 
Lucian'a description of that of Apellrs of Epbc«us ; this was painteil 
in distemper on canvas, for the Or«ini fsTiiily ; and it is, or was Ut< ly, 
in the Palazzo L.into; thero i» an cD^^r^f of it by Cornehu* Cort. 
U is on* of Fedcrigo'a boat work fi. 

After thia BTcnt he went to Fhmlcrs, wiiQio he ma le soii;o cartooni 
for ta;H'fctric!i ; then to Holland, and thu^eu cii.:o tu Liijluud in 1074. 
Har* he painted th* portrait of (jueca Elizabeth, and that of Mary 
Queen of Beoh^ whkh ia a* Chjawioh, aad wUah Vaataa a^imaiL 
Hapaintad a Moood portnUaf KUaaiiafhiaaBMftaf riwha drw. 
which la at Hampton CoBik^aa which Ihaia la a mnU with lha 
foUuwiog T*r««a attributed ta Bguamr, bal which Walfik aii^ | aotMia 
tre by Elicabath haraelf : — 

**Th« rotlraa avrallow fl(a 017 mtlass* mhiil, 
In M.1I1 rcTlTlngi-, allll icnevlnfc «TOii|»l 
Her Joat complalnu of crucUj uaklmle 
Are all the miuique tlut mj life prolenin. 
With |ieti*lve itiouichta my wicplnit xuk 1 craaraii 
WlxMc melaDckoljr teare* mj care* uptcaus ; 
Bia tiant la aUsaea aad my sighsa aafeaaaa 
Are ah the pbytlske that ny liaiiiits iadiaii*> 
Mr orAy hope «» In thia geodly tree, 
Vs In; I: 1 ilid ;.lant In U»e, brUiR op la satr, 
Itut all in Taine, tor now to Isle I a«« 
Th* ahalra [ahrlla] be mine, the keintla olbert ire. 
M7 m<i><<ine may be plalnlt*, my mqalquo itaref, 
Tt ;; '■.ihr ill '.he fiuit mj Igrc-tiM tcaren." 

Fc(.'erifii3 painted likewise tho portrait of Sir Kiohola* Bacon at 
U'o^uri!, un.j '.hoBO of CI.mIivi Ilo'viird. <\-iil of yottiiighani, lord higu 
admiral ; and KUzabeth's gijiul purWr, now at Hsmpton Cottltk \Val- 
pole had a partniit tt Sir Ftuncia Walaingham bf bia. 

Ha did aot nmafai long in Englaud ; be waa coon fontttaa nd 
taoalkd hf ^ fHf^i >ud ha returnad to Home and finished the 
ceiliag of tbo Faollaa. At tho end of I6i5, after the acocaaioD of 
Siztna V. to tha papal chair, Zuccaio was invited by Philip IL to 
Spain to paint tha Kscuiial, with a salary of 2r<C0 tcudi ptr annum, 
lie arrived at Madrid in January ur.d he was occupied in tho 

Eaourial Ufftrly Ihrm! yi nr.-', ilnring which time ho painted aoveriil 
works in oil an 1 in fn; l i, h rnu at which howoTtr were immediately 
aftarwards reojnvtvi or ilfjilmjid ; yet Zticcaro left Spain riLbly 
rewarded. He returned to Route at tlie end of 169S. in iyj5 he 
founded tbo Academy of St Luka them for which a cbattar bad botn 
granted by Qrtgoiy XIII., aad il wai ceafirned by Sixtaa T.t ha waa 
tha flat anaidiBt Ha wiataabookoa tha priaoiplaaor polntiar. 
BcalptUNu aad aMhiloclai% cotiUad 'Lldaa di Pittori. Beultori. 0 
ArcbRot4* tad yriated it in 1003 at Tario. with a dedication to tba 
Duko af BWVf. Ho paUitlted two other worka at Bologna in IGOS— 
one f:ivin!; an account of his visit to Parros, 'La diujor*, di Parma, 
del big Cuv. KediMigo Zucenrv);' tlio i/t'.tr ^Hviui; an accotmt of a 
jourui y ill Italy and hia stay at Parma, '11 j asin'i,-!!) p'r lUdia eulU 
diiiiLra di Parma, del Sig. Cay. Federigo Zoccaiti. Hi' d.n] in liiOL', 
the year following, at Aucona. Federigo Zuocaro, thougti a uiauiieriit, 
bad great ability aa a painter. Ho was also sculptor, poet, and ar?hi« 
task, and b« it taid to have owed his tueesao ohiafl j to liia gsaacal 
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HBUBpUilnMBti and paramoiil attnietioiu : ba waa the moat 
punter, or perbapn artut, of hia time. Lauzi critic taca hia writiogi; ] 
he tarma tiieni butubutic aod pedantic, and aars thut inrtraii of 
inattuction tbey prraaat • mwo tiasua of aiarile and nndigMtod apaeu- 
UtioDK, and thiat ma pap oC Vamf ii wwMi tnoM was all that 
Zoccaro wriit». 

(Vasnri, i'llc di' Pitturi, tie. ; R'^^Uoiii"', I'l' ' :j' ' I'." i /, li .-. ; 
pole, ArttnU>tc$ of Pamtwij, «1'C. / i-aoti, Stvritx J'l'tonca, dc. ; C«an 
Bermuda. Ihcctonario HUtonw, «tc.) 

ZO'CCUI. ANTONIO, an Italian paiatMr, born at Venioe In 1728. 
Bh&thar, Fraoecaoo ZMcUk«M •■ ogman and ma Ua aea'a iint 
Inatrnetor in drawing; ta ait * rw a ri a laanwd palntlag »Bdar F. Fonta- 
boaao and J. Amigooi. Robrrt Adnm, tho ar^Itm^ wbca in Italy, 
engaged Zucchi to mako drawings for bim ; and Zaeehi travailed with 
bica in Italy and accompnnird him to this country, OQd waa much 
employed by bin) at an iulrnor Mrcurntt^r and frrsco paint«r. He 
(lajiit-j'l mjtbologii»l anbjpct^, luiuv mi l nrrmtjiciits : liia ct>laiiriag 
Khs pleading, but bia ityla w.is s iicrficiil au 1 ircrely omaiueulal, 
II. txccotfd Douie worku in tho cl;! Dn kiH^'ham House, St JamcVii 
I'.iik, ;,ud ho piuuUd miirh ut OBlrrlcy I'ark, tlic Boat of tho CoiiDtew 
of Jersey, originally built by Sir I'bon.na Oraabam. Zucchi Uvtd 
aaMtal yana to £i|gMiiM^ and waa an Aaaoeiata af tha Royal Aondemy. 
HalaA tUa cooBMla oaBjiaiijwUltAaialkkKaiMrcsiinii, and want 
to Roma, whan ha diad la ITtS. 

(LoogU, VUt M Mlari VmaM, fta.; lSdinid«, AmtdUm 
Painting, Ate.) 

ZUHALACARREani, TOMAS, waa bom, Deoambar 29, 1768, in 
the villngo of Oroiaait^ai, near Villareal, in the S[Mini*h proviuoo o! 
Gu iiui-':> I. iiiit iiarcntK b<'longed to thi tin .• of no', lui, but were not 
ric I. \\ ten the French iuTatled the SpaiiltcU penu'.«u!a iu 3S0S ho vra? 
itii''.viii„' I'M ill til' Tiii. Tiity of I'.imploua. Ha tlion relinqul; li-d 
fain legal dtudivs, aud entered the army as a cadet. He KTTed iiliLi< r 
Mina, and to Itl'S bad riaeu t^> t'le laikk of captiia. In h> 
waa atill a oaptoin, and eoou afterwarda comujaudi'd two tattaUana of 
Qnaaadafia dirinaB in tha iqyailife annr ia appaiitlaB to that «r tha 
eenalitiiliaaaUiU In 1895 to bagna uantaBBDt-oaloaal, and had tha 
antnmand of t1ie lirit rag^BMol of tOuf a Yoluntaensand aubMHiuendy 
tha Prince's I{eL'im'nt, fha third of tha lina. Soon afU^rnnrdd La 
became colonel, and oommacdrd the third regiment of light infantry, 
and nfterwardi tho rc^ment of Kstremadora, tbo 14 th of thn Uue. 
These irucc>'?.?ivc rec:oT»!.i wore mAdp < ii nccouat of bin known f*lcnt8 
in the <li«ci])lmc ai d or^':uiis.i'i )ii df lar. e boilica of in- u ; but his 
attarliuicnt, Ui the party of 1 luii C iilun w,\ji iil.-'o knowu, nii'l w)jfn the 
d(-ath of FerdLnatd Vli. wai tx[ect«'d tn t:i];B pluof, Ziuiial^cum'jui 
waa not only displaced by tho iuspictor of tbu iufiuitty, but «»• 
arr«atedaaaD<Mii^of thaaiJatbi(««ainniant. Uaving been aet at 
liberty, ha ant io lua railgnatlaD, and ratliad to Pamplona, where his 
wife and lanufy were raaidiDg. On the dcnib of Ferdinand in Septein- 
bar, 183^ ha waa offered the tank of brigadier-general on oonditioD 
that be would attacit himaelf to tba qnoco'a army, but thia offiir he 
declined. He \va» .strictly watched, but eacaped by night, and on the 
iiOth of October joined tho inaui^ents in the Basque ProTinces. He 
collected a coDniderable force, thou;;h bia mcana were limited to about 
SiMV. of his owu money, aud in a aeries of mountain enuflicJa he oy<T- 
caujc the h-c^l of tiio queen's gcuer:ui=. Don C?arli.H Ifft KtiL-liiuJ 
sacrctly, ana joiued the army in July, ib'H. Zumidjicarrc-gui dufcatwl 
Qaoeral Radii in the Talley of Amoaouas on the 1st of August, routed 
tha CSnialiaa torn at Viotta on the 7lb of Septamber, gained a victory 
tuthapUMof l^tockoB tba27thof OatohaAwdiBthaaprinK of 
IdSB, dkar a anniiat «f foor daya mtth Hnt qoaaa'a ftraia mdar Valdoa, 
gained another important vietoty in tlia vallay of Ainaaeoai. On tba 
Ifitb of June, whde preparing to storm Bilbao, and whUa he waa 
reconnoitring tho place wiDi a telescope, be was atnick on the inner 
part of the calf of tl-<' 1 g by a musket ball, which fractured tho 
smaller lone, and I(vl<Bd In th" flcBh. The ball not extracted no 
aoon iw it oiifjlit to h ue been, inll .i i[j:.t; u Biipi rvene l, and ZumaU- 
c»rr>-^:ui died, June 2i, ISjS. lie bad tho F.-.Li:ii)iiet of '• Kl Tio I 
Tomaa" (Undo Thonjas), by which he waa more comuiouly de.-i.-n .'.cd 
than by bia own name. lu l&iO was published * The niO:>l ."^tnkm.,' I 
Baanta of a TwalvaiDoalh's Canif>aij!ii with Zumalacarregul in Navarre 
and tha Baaqoo ProTinct-a, by C. F. Henuiogaan, Caption of I^aneoEi in 
tha Service of Don ('tti'Io9,' 2 vola. ISmo, 

ZUMMi), UAiiTA-.NO aiULIO^aadahiaiid modellar la eolonnd 
wax, was born of a uoble fumily at Syramta in ltj56: his nama ia 
couuuonly, but incorrL-ctly, written Zumba He dt-Totcd bimaalf early 
to $ln> study of sculpture, and combiniuK » 'tb it a careful invj stigatiou 
nf tie .inatomy of the huiii.-.n L-aily, hi; proriuoed tome Tory clever ' 
work.4 and anatomical prtjiaiatioos in cul.jnic.l wax, prepared after a 1 
liiethod of his own. Uo ocqaind a repiitntion ill seTor.^1 cities of I 
Itely— in OoloKua, (Jcnnit, but etifcially at Floreuco. wlicr.- the (J.-r.u I 
Dliaa Caano III. took hiai iuto his s<>rvic'. .\iij.:iL,- < th I . . r. ; 
whiah Znnnao cxaeatod for this prince in uuu which la culiim ■ Lu ta.-. 
raajjue' (CoRnplioD} : it ceoaiita of a fRny of dw figowa in kigh 
ralief.iihuwingnrioaaalamof deoompoaitiaaorfhalMiSMi bodyafiar 
death. At one corner of thin work ha haa |mt Ma «mi porttait, and 
io'Ciibed under it his came aa fuUowa ;— • Oaal^ Jul*" Zununo 
8» whiah is, CoeUuna Juliua Zuouao Bmcoaanua." Ha nada • 
«aati>«p«iVibairimtha«n«liorihap]aciiaj and both irarka an j 



a* extramoly repulsive to l^ok at as th'y are remarkabl.-! for tlu ir 
iORenuity of execution. tn-vle like. vise at Kiortni'e « vi ral anato- 
mical proparatitina. At Gtrina ti.i ••xii.u el two VL-iy lu aitiinl wnrk.'i, 
representing the Natirity nnd thi' ^.•.■•I'fiit iVim the C'ruMi; the latter 
has been well cii^riived bv Iv .S. ('ber n. TiL^y are both deacriboil by 
Da Piles in bia '< 'iniro fb- I 'l intiire.' -' iJvwrii.iinii de deux ouvr*!:*-* de 
Sculpture, qu! niii .ir:;. :i-:i :;t i\ Mr. Lo H fai'S par Mr. Xniub:>, 
Gcutiihummo tiiciiico.' i'ru u Genua Zttwmo went to Paris, where ha 
died in 17ftL 

Upwarda ti a aantury bofoia luimo, Jacopo Tirio, an ttaUlB 
artial^ dbtlaipiiikad hioiaalf for Ua nadala in ealoond ma; to fa 
■aid to lunw anda a oapy «f tto Lial Jadgmant Hlehal Aagilo 

in wai. 

• ZUMPT, CAKL aOTTU>B, waa bom on the 20th of March 1793, 
in berlin. After receiving a goo.1 preparatory education ia two of tbo 
gymniniums of his native c ty, prooieded in lSOi> to the University 
of Heidelberg, where he devoted himself lOBtly to phi^olagical 
studies uuder Orcuzer. In tho follow in i; yeir he ri tr.rnid to IVilin, 
where, in the newly fnundc<l university, be v,m: stiiuuJaled aud a.;ji»t<.d 
in hiH favourite atuily of the clnaaical UDgunges by the lectures of 
Wolf, HeitKlurf, and l^okh. In 1S12 b« wm appuintad to the situation 
of an otdinaiy t a aah ar in tha Watdai^aahan OymnaaiBW, and coDiinoed 
in Uie pcrftraiaaaaof h]adtt(laatharatini8SI,wfaaB towaa apfioiutad 
a prufeinor in tto Joadttmatltal OymmKium. Meantime ba liad pol^ 
li»bod his 'Kolaa of Latin Syntax' (l^rlio, ISl I), out of whieb, bf 
ndditious, he conatrnctad tha 6iat cditiou of lii.-i 1.4itio Uranimaik 
' l>atoiuiscbe Orammatik,' Beriin, 1^18. lu cou.«eiucoce of a dUpiito 
with thu directors of the gymnasium, Zumpt n'«Li;ned his profi.i.'<»or- 
"hip in ] S2y, nnd waa for n time profo»M)r of history iu the Military 
S -bo^l, but in 1!!2.S ho was advanced to the ►ituatiyii ijf I'rofi ncr of 
l; j:::.,ri l,iiir.iturc in tho Uuiveriity of I'^-rlin. li. J ti.' :;.!«!« a 
to..r iu il:dy, and iu 1635 another in Qrccce. In the UiUt yrar ho 
V. .IS elected a member of tho ICoyal Academy of Scicueea of Beriin. 

Zompt's great work ia tba 'Latin Onuntnar,' which haa iud a taqf 
Inva cinMil«tio& in Qorraaaiy aad haa pan ad throogh tafatal adiriona, 
tmek of whioh lua liam a add u o u aly eoivaetad and iaapiwad hy tto 
author, till it ia baoaoio hi iU details quite a different IHHk ftooi what 
it wa3 in its early atata, Ita chief merit cousista iaHaaOpiocaand 
well-arranged syntax, and in this departtiient it sarpiasN any Laiin 
Uiammar which haa been produced in ICngland. The etymology of 
tho Lntin I;u:fjuage has been atudiod in thia country mort> comprvhon- 
BlVi'ly Ibau oil iLl' Continent, and in ti.i^ br inch iti pii|>i.'rioi ity ia less 
deci;ie-l. Two triU!.lati(iGS of ZumpVs ' Lattini-cl.e GrAmmntili ' hnve 
been ma le into Ktu;li.-h. Tho fust, by the Ktv. John Keaiick, il.jV., 
ia from tha third editioD : it waa published in Id 23, and continued to 
ba muliitad without recaiviog tba oarreotioaa aad improvamanli 
whidi liad la Om maantinM baen nada in tho Oannan otiginaL Tto 
othar tranalation is by Dr. Schmitz, rector of the High School af 
Ediobar^h. It ia from the ninth edition of 1844, and waa pabKibad 
in 8vo in 1845, in cotamunieation with the author, and witb all tto 
latcet improvemonta. 

After Zumpt'a Latin Qroromir had been awhile in ciroulaUon, it 
was found Deoessary to proviilo a more njdiuii?ntary gnunmar for 
younger Rtudiiits, aad this "Auf/.m;' has been aUo translated by 
Ur .Solinatz, ntuler the liUe of ' A SLbuul-tirammar of the l<ntiii Lan- 
guage, truuKlated a2id adaj^Vid to tins High School of Ediubur;)),' 
12mo, IS 10. 

I'cofewor Zumpt'a other worlu arc mostly ti«atiae« and esaya oa 
Butgactaooaaaelad with tto aiBBen aad jaagaaaf th» Uomana, and» 
aa^ 'Ob tba Oeortof tto Otatuavfia* (Ubar Unpruag, Form, and 
Bedeutuog del (>ratttmvira1gericbt>), 4to, 1S38; *0a tho Paiaaaal 
Freedom of the Roman Citixeu ' (Cbcr die Pursunlioha Froihaitdaa 
Uomificben Uiii^gera), 8vo, 1»'IG, aud others. Some of these are 
lectures which have been delivered before the Hoyal Ae»Jvmy of 
^H'iences, such a-S ' Die Heligiou dc-f I'.irner,' 12iuo, He has also 

published editions of souie of thu ikuuiau nut!., rit, wil i valuikblo notea. 
Adkjdk tboii ai r 'i^iiluotiliiin's 'ln?titutiouo» Uialioia',' Cccro's 'Ora- 
tij:;i 1 i:; i i .1, ij autus CurtiuB, aud others. 

ZC KLAUAX, FKAXCI.SCO, a very celul.r.iteU Spanish paiiit«r, 
waa bom at Kucnte do Cautu«, in I^>lrumadiira, in November IMH; 
bo ia oallod tho Spaniah Carava^gio. liia paroata, who ware of tba 
labouriDffclM^BoaBdiaeoMndlBjraaiiiFkaBeiaaoaa afaililf to aaeil 
ia pidatug, aad thay aaeardlagljp aaat Urn toSarUlatottoaoboalol 
Juan do Ko(<Iaa. He made very rapid progieaa, and from tho great 
tv-yeiublauce of ttvou liiD ciriiest wurka tu tho«« of Caravagi;io, he ]• 
.':u|i|i .cd to have copied toino pictures of thut masti-r whii li h-j may 
h;iv;j niea at .Srvillo. He dtxiw correctly, always pamt .' i ii .ui uatuio, 
aud w.i.< n-maikable for hi^ p rsevering studies of w.,ite dr.iptsiea 
from ti.o lay fi^uie, iu piiii.'.iUf.' wi.icli h ' gieatly oxcellt'd. lu I' ij 
the Mariiu,.< le Miil t. ju t .uji.u-.--iou<'d Zurharan to f-amt muil pic- 
tur. 8 for th.j alt.ir ot .S;, 1\ (■ r i:i tiio Ctbclral i/f .Si. vi.lv.' , .m l ab.j'.it 
thu satuo tiu^o he paints 1 hui c^leurated piotaru of .St. 1 homaa 
Aquinaa, for tto gnataltir of the ohureh of tha collage of that aaint 
atSavillo; it aontaina niuny fi^uret larger than Ufa, and fbr aatnra, 
chiaroecoro, and ccocral ux< eiiti ju, is ooosidarad Zurfaaraa'a ma a tafc 

eM, and lauka lum, mji Cuui Ikrmadaz, with tto firat maalua af 
abaidy. Olhar aalebiatad worka by ZurbaiaaatSaidyaan tbaa 
afcttoOaf^aalauaofSaataMaifo dalaa Cnavaa; tto two aHa^idocii 
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of Sin Lorenio usd Snot' Antonio Abml i\t tho Mprcoiiarioa D«ecalcoa; 
•ome piotAires at the Meroed Calznda ; these l>y liim ia the rhuroh 
of San Bii«!ija»eiitu™ ; ond tho crucifix in tlie oratory of tho cuDTriit 
of St. r.iiii. Hi> fjiiiiteni likowi-e « vrr.il woiks n( Matlrii in IIm 
Palncio Nueso, anil in tl c Dueuretim. an 1 m;i<o cf tbcm prii'iiiljSy 
beforo 1633, for on some worlia jiaimeii fur tins L'lirtliu uii< ut Xi r / 
ia that year he >)gn4 liini^-i'U paiii'.iT Ui t'.it> king ^l'hili(> lll.)> a title 
*Wch h« most ]jrob*bly m nnii e l iifU r lie hail exeouto.1 iiomo of hU 
flinlingaM Madrid. He olio cprntsouietiuie at Madiid after tbU d»te 
WMilw fM nii1l|i IT. lint III wHirmrt te 8ot1B% aad 4wd tiiero in 
IML am hmula m tbhelin .it HaOM. tek BmmM Ayala, tUe 
fcnitlMnBolanco, and otliara, ww hto wholan and imitator* at Sorille. 

EariMHanVi worka •» venr nmntroda at Srritia: there are tifo 
WTMal at Codkm and Gaadalupe, and aumo at Coatrllu and I'eno- 
raoda. Out of Spain they are very uncommnn, but Mnr>li«l Soult 
brought away aomc, and others li.^ve been •soM a-nl romovnl iii tb 
recently. In tha Sp'su tb Museum in t'l o Lourro there is a m imji 
devoto.l chieQj to tto worka of Zurbar«ii ; thiro arc iii it, accordiiii,' 
to tha oatidogue, i>l pii.-turcs by him, but many of tlmm i»ro svry 
indiflerent, and are {xrobably not by bim. In thiit country the Uiike 
of Suthertiknd faas a good apecimen of hia aty lo, .-ind thor* is * ' Virgin 
in Ulory ' from hia pencil in tha pu— laiou of Lord £lafao; Mr. Stir- 
liofc thn Jmaiti IiMiiiImi of SnutUk ptSMut, km all* tifopiotiim 
to Unu I& «lw VatfcMMd oSlary 1* • *nuMiMn MiMk,' wUeb, 
IhMgIt Dok A vavy important work, aiTorils n good il]n«tration of hi* 
gl^n, Hll worlca have aa much nature and power as ihoat of Cnra- 
vng^to, aod lesa Tulgarity. The picture) from tho life of Sun PoJro 
Nohieoo at the Mereed Calzada at Sorillc, thuu^h foiuu of Zurbarnn'a 
Mrliett wurka, are among hi^ best; they are remarkable for tho ckill 
with whicli be hu man r.-e 1 the white draperies of the monastics. 

y.l'RITA, CiKIlU'NYMi', a diatin>!ui»hed Spanish liistorinn, was 
bor:i it S irairowison the 4th of IJeccmbcr. lili JU- utmhed at Alcala, 
under tUTTiiin Nufiez. In ISSO he was appointed chief of t'.ie muni- 
cipalitiea of I^lb.iatro and Hueara. At a later period be lucoceded hia 
fiatber^ia-law, Juan Qandaa de OUvan, aa fUeal of Madrid. In IHH he 
iiaandailfeMintotbaimNflM«0«Boil«l OMib^ud ««it on » mis- 
tlMtttOinnnf'. OaliiirttantoliiinniiTCeonntr7lB 1519, he wai 
Mpointed by tna atatee of Amgou curonuta (chronicUr) of ti.o king- 
dnni,tha firat who fillrd the ofTice, tl:«ii newly iiti<tittit«<i. 

The duties of this uppointnirnt nnpr.-ir to liiivf i tii-> t 1 bis whole 
time from 1511) to litiT. An ordinjnite iw-m il in j.is favour by 
Philip II. to all tho miintc'jvxliti- « n:A uIiIu vh of liii (luininiona, 
enjoining thciis t/> open th' ir Rrcliivrit .'ind C'linttninic.ito their most 
■eorrt |i ( t i i to Z .nt k. 'Dim authoriied, the Corouinta travellevl 
tL.-x iikIi Ai... ' it liy. and Sicily, lad collMltd ■ gnat nmbar of 
impoitant docuiiiiuta. 

ii 1M7 Zuiita waa appmated piifaltn 
ISW tha grand ioquiaitor intmated to Ua 
■aa M tba hmj affico. Towarda the c1 
I tUa appoiatmnrt, and retired to the Hieronynlta eioTant af 
The continuation of hia Aiiual.'< of Antgon waa tbaocstt- 
MiUnh of bia <1c«Uuiug ycnm. He died in hia conrent, on tha Srd of 
Novembar, 1681. iiia booka ha baqnaatbad to tha Cliartnax «f Sara- 
jcoaaa, bnt maak «f than waia takan peiaMiaa «f Iw tha Sacurial 

iibnxry. 

Tb'j works of Zuiita ore : —1, ' Annalpe do la Corona de Aiaa;on,* 
Sar.igoa«>, }i>62-7'J; 'i, ' Indices rcrum ab Ariigonias Ket^ibus ^ui^taruin 
ab iuitiis re^i ad annum 1410, tribus libris ozpositi,' Saragoa«a, 
1678 ; 8, ' Progresaoa de la hktoria en el reyuo de Aragoo, que coit- 
ttna an «|aatro* libroa varioa aneaaaaaa daada al aa Ulti-hMta al an 
IMO^' SaiagoMa, 15^0 ; 4, ' Bnnuandaa y AdvolanaiBa an laaoavanleaa 
4a )ea reia* da CaatilU qua caeriTio don Lopez de Ayala,' Saragotna, 
1888. Boatariraek apaaka in high terms of the writings of Zurita. By 
a loeid espoiition of the connection of evcnta he baa succeeded in 
da*elopiog tbe growth of the Aragonese constitution. 

It wn.'^ 7,111 it» wlio ilr»t (UscoTt-red Uw'Chrnnicon Ali'x^nilrinum,' 
pnl l;-'l-fil liy I )urnn:;r ixiii iiif; tho I'yaaiitiuo huttorian^-. S-xim ^-rum- 
luatical :;i!tc I uf Xiir til uii tho ' Commentiiriea of C«aar,' Claudiaa, nnd 
tbe * AntotiiiH! It i i, nry ' nre prCMerrt d in manuioript 1> tha lUinriea 
of the (Jhartr< ux of .S.irJg>»aa aotl of the KacuriaL 

{Eloijiot <U (wrwmmo Zurila primtr Coronitta rfrf Reyno de Arcgen, 
par Diego Joaef Dormer ; N. Antonio^ SibUoihtea Hitfama Nova.) 

ZWIHaU. ar ULBICH ZUIMOU, tha laformar of Switaarland, 
iniabanailwiIdh«nalntbaTaggtBbarftiaJan«»ryl484. Hia father 
was a subataotial farmer. ZwiugU atndiad at Basal, and then at Bern, 
from wheuee he went to «tu<)y (ihiloaopby at Vimna; on bis return 
to Ha»el he went thiongU hi» thco'.o>;i''al fitudit* under Thomas Wyt- 
tanbach. Ho wa^ nfilatne'l tinr.^r, nnd piii'l hia fitat mass in 160H. lie 
waa then appointed to tlje |.:iri»h of Ularu*, tbe hc»d town of the 
canton of tbat name. Wf applied liituwif strcntiouijly to tho ttmly 
of tbe Scripturea in the H^h.'iiw nnd tirn k I' xt, anil that of tbe ourly 
fathera of the church. Ho apt-f irn to b ivn h>pii early iinpreseed with 
a notion that all waa not right in the gor niueut and diacipiine of tha 
abareh aatbeoestabli«bad,aod ha eommniiicatedhia danbta by letters 
taaaanal l a ai ie d man, with iHw ha waa aaqua fa ila d . Bia lifB was 
pmaada»Bplaiv,aad ba waa uiteh beloved by hia floeic for bia 
aitmna; ha womeakad tha waatica of Oeapal motali^, avoiding aa 
anahaapataiUatoaipaaicof ihalataieaailn& af laiatihnr ' 



relics, nnd of fifta and pilgntntMai Twioa lia aoeompaniM, aa «iiiap> 
Uin, tho military coiitingont of Ultfoato tha warn in Italy, in whim 

tlio S<vi<8 wrm then taking an active part, m anxili.irie.t to one or tha 
oth' T of t o bvllii<cronts. Zwinijli at .Milan \s)ir!i a part of tba 
fS-.' iiM, won over by tho iiitrii'uea nn l hi ihes uf Canliiiol t-chinner, 
itfiised to ratify the tr a"y of [hmco with I'riiu* agre d upon by mnfit 
of the cantona, and marched out to attaclc the Krv-nch army under 
Trivulrio, more than double their atreni;th. Thoy fought desperately 
for two daya at Marignano, on tba litli and 15tb of September 151S, 
laal cnah rif af thaw aaaibai^ hot a* thaaaaatima ao crippled tba 
ftanch thattitST wira dtowad to ratira wiinnlwatad with tbair artillery 
aadibairwaandad. 

On Ilia latum to SwitaeilUid, Zwingli wrota aanw atrongNoao* 
Rtraaces to the gOTemnumta of the ysriouii ennti-nii, intreatini; 
tht-m to put a stop to the practioe of fore:uu enhstment., ajid not to 
all.nv the blood of their countrymen to I j wasted fvr ii'iarn-U not 
ti.i ir own. Af-i"y L iv ij^ filled hia pvB". it IJI irus for ten jciuh, In- was 
appiiiuted, in preacher to the njonaitery of Kinsifriltn. Tiioro, 

ill the Tery flanclitary of diivotioual practices, pilgrimanes, indnli-cncca, 
and votiTa oflferinga, Zwiugli praoched more fretly than 1 e had doae 
at Ularuii against llie abuse of those things, entreating his andiencs.- to 
seek forgiveoea* through tbe mariti of the Saviour aluno, and not 
throBfh (ha inteioeaaion o( tha Vinte and olbar iiiBt% aad 10 aaBanlb 
ttMSartptaiaaaatbeoalysaliirahunattaiaoriUih. Bahadawraial 
oonferanoea with Cardinal Scbinncr, whom he bad known in Italy, and 
he warmly represented to him as well as to tbe Hi.'diop uf Conatanea 
the iin^eut necessity of a reform in the diocipliae of the church, in. 
tn ii' .UL: them and their brother pielatea to lake tbe work into their 
own hnads, for fear tliut the pcoplo whose eyes bi'gnn t" l>e opened to 
thoiustounJiD,:; ^ rr.i t. m;j artun 1 them, shcidd lt»o all reai'cct for tha 
church, and the iiicial aij;l rtiiri ' tn world be thrown into an- 

archy. Atthiatiiin' .vv. irh had no; uien ),eardof Luther, who$e theBoa 
agaiuat the sale of indultjeuc-H ware allixed at tho gates of tbe Cas'.Ie 
afanreb of Wittanbeig, on tbe last day of October 1517, whan ZwiuRli 
liad bean alraady praasliisg at Einaiedlen against similar maetiGei for 
nearly two yaan. Tliia ahowa that tba mataoeat a( tlia "•*-rr*iTn 
did not originato with Lutlier alonab bat oonmaDaiA almtdtaaaondy 
in diir -rent oountrie<, where minds similarly tempered, thongh unao- 
qu.tintcd with one ano'.her, felt a common impolw from general cir- 
cumi^tiiiccs and fruiii what they saw of tlic condition of tho church 
around thom. 

In IJIS the traJTic i-i inilul. on :e<i Fprea.i to S.vitzprlMjd. R^mardin 
Samson, a I'Vanciscau fiiar of ;hc cuuvcnt of .Mil;in, was cnmmiAfioncd 
by bin iap'Tiors to Fell ia'iuli;cncej in tiwilzei'laU'.l. Samson, n vulgar 
ignorant tna'), in his ca;-'LTno-a f„r cu'-t'iiuBra went beyond tlio laX 
notions of tbe times, according to which moat people beliavcii that 
ladiilBnaaa Natitltd tha nilt an wall aa tba panaUv a( faa* affcaoaa, a 
nation tmwanaatad by tSa eonncUs or by the dlnata of tba Roman 
Cborahi Samson told tbe Swiss mountaineers that by pnahaiine 
indolgaecea to a oertain amount thay might obtain a sort or privilcgo 
ar immunity for future siua which thoy might happen to commit. 
Samson however was opposed by /iwingli, who mode a st'uid at tha 
church (Tste of the ,il l>oy of Kiiioierllon, and retiiwd tlie friar ailmil- 
t.mw, li<>iii;^ i>iit>|K)ri<sl in this by the abhot, au l r-p,:- i ,i:y dy 1 |je.:> 
bald, l-arnn of (!<Tnl.U. l!, who wa-ithornfftor eoDnLimicaluilnanistrator 
of th^' ubiii y. /. in_' 1 t'hrii preached to tho as.4euibled piliTinia, not 
exactly aL>inst tho doctrine of indulgences, but againat the glaring 
abuse of tliem wbieb wsa being made, exposing the merccnsry object 
of the friar, and laying tba blame not on the b^ds of tba ehurob, but 
on their aabardinataa|aata> Bvan Fabsr, vioar of tha hialMp «f OoO' 
stance, wia aahawiad of Sauson, aad.flnrlMda him, nnder ansa alia- 
givtion of informality, to aell bis indnlgences witbin bis dioeese. 
HuUinger, the rector of Bremgartoo, and a friend of Zwingli, refused 
Samson admittance to his chnrch. l*he friar however reaped a good 
harvest at Liisem, Bern, and other plaoeo. 

In the mean time Zwingli had been invited by the chapter of the 
Groe Munster, or collegiate church of Zurich, to b^ their pn icIkt, 
whUh offer hn accepted, on condition that he should n it lie eipci-ted 
111 1 ir.r li i.iiy'i.ii but the wor>l of Uoil iu» It in ill till- Scrii'turiM. 
Uu bomsou making his appearance at Zurich, he found thrru his old 
antagonist, and waa of coniaa refoaed aduittonoe. Soon after Sauiaoa 
Isft Safitaariaad to return to Milan, carrying with bim, aceordlog to 
tha aoammft at atatttii^iB hit Cbionielak about UO/MOoMwna. Thia 
was la im. 

Zwingli, from bis opposition to tba lala of indulganoia, waa led 4a 
ittTMtigato other que<-tionablo practicca of tbe Itoman (Starch, an 

LutUvr was doini» in Gtrmany. lie coirei<ponded on these matters 
with Bi'vcrsl iiieu of learning in other parta of Switzerland ; Henry 
Lavit, of Ularus, styled Ohireaniia ; Kodllin, who Latiiiiaed his tiamo 
into Ca|>ito. nrc^-icdm/ to tho .'s-l ioii of the time-; ilaimehrin, of 
!i'a.*e!, cal>-'d ' l)">'.:»niiia Jiua ; Honry iiuliinrer, nf Brivni^rt<-n ; Ti"imss 
WjttenbaiLi, I f 1 :> -.no ; and Birchthold llali"i, • f llein; nll<if whum 
prisached a^aiuat indulgences, and against tlio multiplicity uf external 
forma in worahip^ Tbaj all inaiatad apoa (ba propriety of laading 
prayeta ia tba TamnealBr langnaga of aaob eooDtry, and thoy laooa^ 
mended tliat raligiona inatrnction should be niade clear, intoliigibla^ 
and aaocMHbla to alL By de^^reaa thoy WvTo led on to gaintay tba 
Hl^t ammad ^tha aaa af Aoom to daeida ufoa all saligioQa aad 
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•celMiMtiaal qaMtionn Erwrna* of Rotterdjini, who wu living at 

Bv«l, aod who bad gOM along with them io ex(iotijig tod rldieutini; 
TarioiiR ■up«ntitioim praotice* and other elerioil nbuiic*, (topped kIi>>i t 
wh'-n bin frieiidi dirrct<Ht th<'!r nlt t'-kii agnintt tha pnjial authority. 
IKiiA'Miis.] The conr*. i f iliinic, «li<>M attention wm eogroa'vd by 
LutJj«r'« tierman jchisro, tiu<l Ijitliorto taUfii lilllo notice of the Rwl«« 
Ooutrover»y, but now it bigun In tliroatcn tlm iiirmvivtors with cxcom- 
monieiitioD. The bi^hup of Conttunco furbado th« praacliin^ of th« 
new 4lo<^riD«a, and the Meadicaot ordur* laidehtisM of imjuety and 
Mdition asaisak Zwitigli before tha magiatratM of Ziickli. Zwingli 
imbUtlMdlik d«(MM uadtr th* ti(kr«r ' AprfwrtiaM AnkiMi^' in 
1622, oopUa of wbMi «m tmpidly iprMd Ml owtt 8*ilMi1ui& 
Thloga boro a thrt-ateninc spp^^arsnce a^'aiost Zwingli; Latlier had 
Jaat been condemned at \V <>rni« an a heretic, ard waa obliged to con- 
ceal himat-lr. lint Zwingli lived in a republican couutry, where he had 
lea* to fear from pope or emperor. 

In .lanusry ir»'J:i, the Great or Lpffialativs Council of Zurich ap- 
]iomtMl i> cj:i[i r i.'.u tu bo held at the town-hull, to r;U Hie 

eiscloiasticB of the ciintiui were ioTitcd. for the [iur|Mi»e nl" hf-iri!:^- 
the exposition of tSio m w lioctrincs, and the ar.'ument« of tlf r miro- 
catea ai well aa of their oppooenta. Zwingli published n lint of 
artiolMto b« diaaniMd in uia ■olkqay. Aatbeaa form the tuain 
■nbjeok of the Mpaiation oT IhtSwhaMfoRneca, or B?ansrlic«li<, as 
tb«7 bMpn to a^U tbamael**!, from Um Cbureh of Roa»a, wo ahall 
qoota tno piriDcipal amoDg thorn ; — " It ia an orror,* aaid ZwiogU, " to 
•liaert that the Ooipet in nothing without the approbation of tho 
church, and to value other inatructions and traditioo* aqoally with 
thua» contained in the OospeL The Qoapel teaehex un that the 
ol«>-rvancFji enjoined by men do not avail to aalvatiou. Tho ma'a i-i 
nut a lacrifioe, but a commeworatinn of the tacrifice of Jetu* Christ^ 
The power assumed by the pope and t!it i i 1,0|* ha^ foundation 
in Scripture. Uod haa not forbiddtn marriage tn «ny cla»a of Cbria- 
tiana: therefore it ii wrong to interdict it to |iiint , whoea forced 
celibaoy baa beoomo tb« catMa of graat licentfouaueaa of mannara. 
ConfaiiioBiiMdatonpciaatflnilittoM oowi to id— — maniinatlon 
of Ihn oonawanaa^ and ■»» aa anart wMoh ma d warr a nh wInti oB. To 
»• abaolntion for money ia aimooy. Holy Writ atya aotiriBg of 
urgalory : Ood alone knowa tbo judgment which he na e i lo a for the 
and aa He haa not been pleased to mvael it to tie, we onght to 
refrain from indiaeroot eoqjeotum on the aobjeet The juriidiotioo 
exereiaail by the clergy belongii to tho secular macristmtcs, to whom 
■11 Christiana ought ty eubiuit theui«ilvf8. X j ( en- ii cu^ht to be 
uiolr«ted for hi« opinioiiii; it U for thn migiatrares t-> Rt->fi the pro- 
gr»Hii of tliose whU:h tenii to distutl! tlie public tr.n:' niliity " 

On the day fixed for the conference, the CouacU of Two Hundred, 
iwtaidad over hf tha bnigonuatar, aaiembled in the town-hall, whither 
the eaitleaiaiilira of tbo canton, Zwingli inoluded, repaired, together 
with a great nnmbor of a i w alatw ia. TmBiiboporGenBtanoalHwIeent 
Fabar, Ida TiaarfaBoral, aaaoapaniad by aevenl thoologiana. The 
burgomaater opened the sitting by explaining tho motives which had 
induced the govemment to oonvoke tho ai*aemb1y, for the take of 
beco!!>in? erilitjhtened I'y a public diK!n«*ion on the queationa which 
diftia tei thii jhurch and ua»6'.'.l<: 1 th-.' con«<'icncea of the peoplo. 
Ho t'i.e:: ii.vi'vd those who oonsiderfd thi- dr-ctrini-B of Zwingli and 
h:« ffit'ij 'B Hi li^relical, to a'.ate their art;utiir:i'n ni.-.iust them, l-'ubc-r 
however declined entu-iug upon {>articular [xjint^ of oontrovemy, but 
d e aoa n ted on tho neoenity of union in the ohureh, and of obedience to 
tho de at aea of tho Couneili^ who were inipired by the Holy Spirit ; on 
htmgm iod «■ tt« wu iaaH i y of turbulent man who ezeitod 
miAiMmm, "Antotiioaa who apptalto tbeSoriptma 
in the three Inngoage*," nld be^ " I reply that it ia not anOcMnt to 
quote tho sacred writing*, but tliat it ia also naeeanry to nndantand 
thom. Now the gift of interpretation i« not one which is given to all. 
I do not boast of pnnxenHing it: I am igtiorant of Hebrew; I know 
little of Greek ; and, though 1 am sufficiently ver-rd in I^lin, yet 1 
do not pn tind to be an able iirator. I dis'ilaim 'An- [ resumption of 
nfguiuittg the otTice of n judge on queationa coiipmnng salvation ; 
these can only be decided ly a general council, tt> wii i^i? do iaions 1 
ahail submit without a murmur; and it would become all present to 
abMrn like lubmiuion," 

To Hiia Zwingli replied, that if by the ohnrdi Faber nnderstood 
Um popaa and eardiiial% tbo biatorieal raeorda of many of them 
eboWad that tbey conid not have been entightonad by the Holy Spirit; 
tliat if be meant the councils, as embodyiog the authority of the 
chnrdi, be waa forgetting how many of those aaeembliea had accused 
eneh other of ba*! bith and heresy. " Kvi d the fathers of the ohutch," 
observed Zwingli, "cannot be regarded as unerring gnides, since they 
oftrn do not agree amon.: thi'm»clvcs ; witness Ht Jeromo and St ' 
Aug1l^tiu, who held Very dtlfrnnt opinioDS on important |KM:itv ... 
'J'hcrc certainly is a churih tbat cannot err, and directed by th« Holy 
Spirit. This church is oompowd of all the true believers ui:il«>i ia 
tbe bonds of faith and charity ; but it ia visible only to the eye of iu 
divine fg«Bd«r, wbo kaoMtt his own. Ik doaa not asaemMe with 
pomp; ftdoeaHOtiamHadaanaiallar tha nanaarof the kings of 
tbo eartb ; it haa no temporal reign ; It aeala natthar boooim aor 
doadnallM: toftiUU tho wiU of God k (ho only omhfwhldkikii 
aoonpM.- Tha aBofMaoaa aflar (hi* tnmdvpmibabfMMiaBof 
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conrcraation, aa the t ro parties did nat mert on eommon groand ; 
Zwingli rcfu-ini; to admit any arguments but tliohe drawn from Scrip- 
ture, whiln I' litw r clio»e hia from the ilei-i-:un* ot' tho councils and tbe 
traditions uf the ciiurch- At last the burgomaster dissolved the 
meetiug; but the council remained asaembled, and after some deltbo- 
ration, it camo to a reoolution tliat "/.wini:li, having neither been con- 
victed of herci-y nor n-fut'd, shoul.i touiiuue to preach tha Oo«pel aa 
before ; tliat the pastors of the town and territory of Zurich should 
ground their diaoourses on tbo mada at Soipton aleaa^ and that both 
parties ahonld avoid all personal Mllealiaas ud taeHmmatttHii.* Tha 
fanaaof worship remained nnohanged for tho preeent; oa-sa continued 
to ba aaid, the imagee remained, but more frequent and more scriptunil 
aermons were preaobad for tbe instruction of the people. Some of the 
more impatient and rash partisana of the new doctrinea, having pulled 
down a large crucifix which stood at oise of the gatfs of Ziirioh, the 
culprits were iim-iite 1 ,'.i)d char^-i-.,l ni'.li h-iciiUce. Zwin_' i blaineJ 
them for cotntnilting an act of violemt ititiova'ion with lut tho authority 
of the mai;iiitrat«, but he at the same time maintained th.-^t thr olfence 
could not !•« csilicd sucrile^e, as images ought not to be objects of 
rcliu'io-,18 worship, Thin i;'*'''-' nsi? to tnuch debate in the council, which 
at laat convoked a second conferenoo, fur tbo porpoee of deddiqg 
"wbatharthowonUp of imagas «a> anthaviiad tntbaOoapal, aad 
whether tho tMaa ought to ha fatalaod." ntfscoonnaaaiiaBMldiB 
October 1628. About 000 porsona mia praant, inolodiac Boataf 
the oletgy of tbe canton of Ziiricbt Tho oouaeil had lavttod tho other 
cantons and allies of the Confederation, as well aa the UniverMv of 
Basel, to send their deputies, but SchaS'baa>en and St. Qall aloaa 
atiawered the ctvl". Zwinirli and his friend Leo Jndii explained and 
6Up|ort>:d thoir tl.cacii, Drsun lr, that the worship of images waa 
unscriptunl, and that the muss waa not a sacrifice. Thn prior of 
the Au^ruHtiiii's, after much desultory conver-atioD, paid tli it Im rnuld 
not refute Zwingli unless ho were allowed to quote the canon Uw. 
The oonferenoe lasted three days, but was not productive of any new 
argument against the Keformers, who had full time to explain their 
doctrines and ta nadaoi a daiy iapniaiaa «a tha gi a al a t aait «S tha 
assembly, after wUeh Dm aoodl ooaad flu BMaUait ■Midfoamad 
its own decision to the foUowlag year. 

During the interval tho eaaaeil applied to tbe bdahope of Constanoa, 
Basel, and Colre, begging of them esplioitly to state their sentiments 
concerning ZwingU's doctrines. The bishop of Constance alone sent to 
tho council an aiiology for the n*f- of the inaas, which however oon- 
taiuoJ nothing more than th" u»ii:d n u u:,in^;« of the Caaonista in 
favour of wimtf'ver ht»d tM-i*!! dcmf i iiy 'hi* church. Zwincli wrote 
mi liii'AiT 1;i i". I'y I'r.lrr tin- i;ii:iii il, i in'j<'m:iing the u^e of iniai:;ei?, 
tbo iavocatioo of tlie nninti), the tihihili u) of reltca in churches, and 
tbeexvoto offerioga. At tbe be^-iutittig of 1521, the Great OooaaU 
ordered all tbe pictures, statues, relics, utferiog*, and other omaaenta 
to be removed from tbe okarohaa, allowing those which were the gift 
of private indtvidoala to ba raatered to tbsm or thair deseendanti. 
Thus Ziirich wu the first enaton in Switaerland wbioh openly em- 
braced the Information : Bern, Basd, and Shaffbaaeen, and a part of 
Gliinui and A ppenxelt, followed some years ht:r. In January, \'i25, 
the mass was finally aboli.-~hed nt Zurich ; and on Kaater Sunday of 
that year the Lord's Supjier wa» crl^hru'i-d nceording to the simplo 
form nnggeated by Zwin^-li, ami ulnrh i» '■)•<■ --a:ne as that obserVid 
in the Reformed churches of Switcerlnnd and France to this day. 

Thu nest thing was to provide for the in<truotion of the jieople, 
and to find funds for that puipot*. Tbe chapter (tf tbe Qreat Mliuater, 
or Collegiate Church of ZMM,af - ■ - ■ j 
a very wealthy body : it had Ha awa flalb and'toriidSottona, i 
iadopeodcnt of the council. Zwingli reasoned with his brother < 
on the propriety of allotting a [>att of their ample revenuea for tha 
purpose of education, and on the expediency of doing this of their otra 
accord, without waiting for the lay power to interfere, A majority of 
tbe chapter having rcco^ntred either the jastioe or the prudence of 
coucessiou, a cotivenliim "jlh n^-rc.i 1 upon between tho chapter and the 
council, by whicli thn furrm-r rcsignel its n-gnlis of feudal jurisdiction 
ami i:;;ujuuiti .11 of tlie htilr, swearing »ller;i.ince to the council aa ilB 
sovereign, retaining nt the t«mo time the administration of its OWB 
revenues, of which a part waa to be appropriated to defray tha aobiiy 
of spirittial pMtora for the town. Those canona who vara eapabia of 
perlawaiaK paatnial faaettoaa AaiJd ba aaapfaifaAaaaat^aiuthoia 
who were aid and inSra ahoold retain theufbanafioas; bat at tMt 
death their places were not to be filled up, and tho rovenuoa of thafr 
boDofices wore to be employed in founding profossorshipe tat tt* 
gratuitous instruction of the people. A small minority of five canons 
protested against tbo convention, alleging tho authority of Ihi pope; 
and, not chooaiog to subject themselves to the lay author;ty, they 
quitted Ziirich and retired into the Roman Catholic canton>. The 
abbess of tho Fr-iuemisnster and her nuns followed tbe fxampla of 
thecLa;ti;r; and reservin; pflu.'iouj for thein-elves during li'u, they 
gave up to the state ail their property and privileges, Tho surplus 
revi?nue waa amplayad ta finnd a seminary for eandidatea for tbe 
clerical profaaion. Tha aottvanto of the mendieant orders ware aftet^ 
wards aapp r eai B d by order of the oouaeil, the aged and infiim 
membf n warn granted annuitiea for life and a common haUtation ia 
«aa of tha aaafiBti, aad Mia alhaca vafo plaoad ia f 
* * - af thar • ■ 
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bovpilal for tb« uek ; Out of tbe AoguatioM into an uylom for tlie 
dMtitato. In vtmj inataoee th« property of th* church wu neither 
•wallowad up by the treaaurr nor emb»zi]«d hj grui iuK individuaU. 
It WM I^UArftateiMl by th*.' e^.ito^ aukl u^t^do i^to » distinct fuiiil for the 
purpOM* of adUCiitioD, rtli^iij'.;b instructiun, and chiirity. \'cat,'d 
Xl^bt« wflre r*»p«ct<'d, find a d- ceat rt^ '^d v,r» fib«'Tvod towards tho 
feeliofi and prtjudiora of the old occu}>ftiiU. Xbu mMiaof McuiaruA- 
tionof cburcb propvrty, m Twy diflnak talk tha amtNi o( qwliA- 
tion um) ploudtr puraoed io oAw MaaWtt^fliM nd b ou mm dayi, 
•*«B itatM ailUog llimwlwi RomAn CkthoUe, la on* of th* bright 
UmIiiim of tba Bwtol nBllUlllifm, for tha other nformad oantona 
(BDenlly actad tipoo th« miuo prmcipl* of hooMtjr which Zwingli 
yroaUuD«d uui mforeoil at ZUriob. 

ZwiDRLi wu comoiiuioneJ by the (^OTemmeDt to or^Qiae a ryat«m 
of public iuatructiuD mUpUd to the swikeiicd lut-- ILj^'. ijte of I'l^a agc^ 
lie reformed tho jitiiilio -ichnt'lB, api o.ntod now profe&^Lirs for the 
claaaictil language, lu. i fuuudtd an acadomy for tlioologiral atudien. 
lie appointed Uuncad PeUicaa, a uaUva of Alaaoe, to oo* of the chain 
of diviDity, •adItadotf(MliM««(lAHaa**t>ufta(QiMk: iUivm 
in 1626. 

tfMk irhtt ■BMtMg flOar vagariM widiad to MlaUlah a aoouiBDlty of 
fOMS wd ftaeaaMwealtb iodepoDdaatof magiatntt** or go*enimeDt« 
ntdatlMirappaaMOOa in the eantoa of Zurich. Zwiogli had eeTeral 
MOiiMMaaa with tame of their leadera : he tried to ooDviooe them of 
tba Impropriety and impraoticabilicy of their 'obeotea, but all to oo 
parp"M; dialurb<ioc»a were excited, the Atial>»pti»t*, beiiiK wurued by 
tho Countil, rrfu»e4 to eubmit; they etirn d u[> O.r. igtu r-uit people 
to actj of viokiieo, until the gov. rutmat wi\< idiligui lo reaurt to 
ineaaurea of aererity urdLi- to n h-.urD tr.iii';iul ily. 

ZwiagU did not aiLaod the coaft^rcnce held at Baden in Aargau, in 
16'J6, ia pnaenaaof tlMdapatiaa of all the caotona, in which Eckiua, 
cbancttllor of tha tjnivasily «f Ingolatadt, challcugcd tha thaologiaua 
9t tha ItiBwfMatlnn Tba coiuieil of Ziiiidi would not allow Zwingli 
«» g», aa thava iva* a manifiMt iataatfam of aaiiiiig Ua panaii and oon- 
daoiniDgbim aa a brrcUc. (Ecolamradiua, who waalaaa known and 
lean obnozioua to the Romaniata, undertook to an twee the arKumenta 
of Eckiua, but tb« mnjoritv of tba oantona bcin;; Itomaa Catholic, the 
diet enpportcd ti.i: resnl-.tioni of Eckiua and I s! cr, prand vK«r of 
the Biahnp [>f Coni^taace, to the effect that Z^iogli ami tnH ;idtii rrtita 
thould be ciioidered aa heretics, and as auch eicomiiiuDic.ih d. nu 1 it 
condrnined ail changea in doctrine or worahip, aud forba<le Ibe talo of 
huretiuil bookii. The eantona of Bern, Zurich, Baaal. Sahaffhauaaa, 
Oiama, and Appanseli protaated againat Uiia daeiaion ; bat tba Rotnan 
Orthalla aa a taai Mp» to art wyaiitl»aada ifW «daadp«ltodaath 
aatarat of tlia Bafcrmed praaefcata wWiia ttag twiloifci . 

At the brginntne of 1£2S Zwiogli repaired to a confcreoc* hrld at 
IVrn, by onler of the aenate of that canton. He wn« attrodod by 
(Eoolatnpariiua, BuUiog«', CoUinua, and Pellioao, and hv li.icot- mid 
Capito, praachera at Straabourg. The conference laateJ uinct«u dayj, 
and at it waa laid down aa a [-rt^liminarj principle that no riri;iiii:-ut 
would 1m admitted whirh wim i.ut niunndt'd ou a ttixt nf S_n|iture, 
tho Ur formed divinaa obtiiaad a full adTaotage over their uppoueota. 

The cunaeoueuco was that tha iaipoclaal omImi at Jtant | i wt i M aly 

embraced tha HaformatioD. 

Id SepUmlMrliMb2«iagB npdud irilh <Bodannadi«a aad othcra 
to Marbnn tolMid a caafawnaa wlthLalhar and Ma H MB hthaa . Thoy 
i^iaad opaa tha principal point* ot lidth. and aignad together fourt««Q 
aMkle% eontalnliig tha laiantial do et ri a aa of tbair eommoo belief: 
thaf vikf dilfvrtd upon the subject of the Euobariat Lutber main- 
taiaad tta doctrine of the real presrnee, while Zwiogli, in bis 'Com- 
meolaryoo True and F»l*e Hi'lit:{oD,' had asserted that "the outward 
aymbola of the blocd and 1m ly of Chriat undergo no *.;| iini at ural 
fluinEe in the Eutljiir st-" Zwni^-'.i and I.uthtr, after caiich di.ii :;iu»iun, 
j.a: t' [i. stiil in collar jvtr-j, but liut lu aijger. Zviin^.i wm iT.T.nu 
from dogmatiBin, and ho did not pretend to erect hu owu ideas into 
artiolrt of faith. In his ' Kzpoeition of the Christian Faith,' which be 
addi-caaad ahortly befora hia daath to King Francia L, while be admits 
thaaaaaai^arJartiAaatiaabyJbilh ItardltboaatowbomtbaOoqal 
baa baaa aada kaa«a,ba dtaaaidi thaaaatsaaaaf awaapfngaoadaniBar 
tioa agilail ttoaa uka kna tot b«en acquaintad with the Scripture, 
and ba H|ll>aaa Ul bsUaf tbat " all good men who hare fuiaited the 
lawa engraven oo their conacieocca, whatever a^ or country they may 
bavr lived in, will partake of eternal felicity ' 

In tbf year K>31, after several anxry and hostile remooatrationa 
between the Roman Catholic aud the Iteformed eantona, war actually 
broke out. Tba Hefurmed cantons, and Zurich in particular, oom- 
plained of the peraecutiona to which their fellow believen were subject, 
not only when found within tba territory of tha Roman Catfaolio can- 
tao% bak alia an tha aaatial fnaad af ThanM, Bada^ aad tba 
eibar oommon tabjaet faaUiwiaka, where tba baflu er goftmor far the 
tiina bajipcned to beloni; to a Roman Catholic atata. The Roman 
Catbollca complained of the interference of Ziirich with the territories 
of the Abbot of St. Qall, whore the oommminnon from Ziirich bad 
proclaimed liberty of conscience. The grounda of tho diaputo were of 
a mixed nature, resultini? from religioua and political j' alousy. The 
Itoinrm ijathoirc cintoDs broadly refused liberty of cou'cicncj to ti'.c.r 
citixeoa or snbjecta^ on Uia plaa that it was oootrary to the doctrios 



of their church. Bern aikd Zurich came to the datermination of 
stopping the (uppliee of proTiaions which Luzem and the forest can- 
tons were in tho habit of procurioi; from or throuifh tba territoriee ol 
tLi) otbrr two, forbidding the citLiena of the \V ;i.dii.i'-t :n t"> froiiuent 
till} markota of i'>eni and Zurich, and eaforsiui; a kiu l nf blockade 
wbich was aevere'.y (cii by thi> •.j.ouiiti::i riutonn, v, hicj;, b;diig uiiiufly 
pastoral, depended fur tbeir supply of oora, salt, and other nrceesariea 
on the markets of tbcir more faeoorad neigbboora. Tiia ftre caotona 
of Luzem, Zu((, Schwyz, Uri, and (Jatarwaldan daolaiad war againat 
Ziirich and Bern, and their troops adfaaaad to OqtpaL aTflUga CD tha 
road from Zug to Ziirich, and within the ttrritirrj itf tbtlittw nairtna 
The council of Ziirich, wbich was fsr from unauimoos, wsa tahM by 
anrprisa, for it did not expect so sudden an attack. A few hoadfad 
miutis were p<tsted at Cappel, and a body of about 20ri0 moro wera 
ordered to rcLnf roe them in haate, and Zwingli reoeived orders from 
the council to accnmpany and encourago the ii. Un takin.; laivn of 
his frienda, he t"l-\ thcLU that tlie.r cau>.f w^n R jud, but wii il'. d^ 
fended ; Uiat bis lifo, aa well ai tha livea of many excellent mea who 
wisbad to reatora religion to ita primitiea aioipuaity, would ba aacri- 
fioad : bat ao atattar, said he, " Ood will aot abaadoa hia aarraota; iia 
will oome to tbair aarittaaaa vhM ymlhbik all la laalk" 

OaarriTiDgattbadaidfllhattlalbadapiopartlaaor tfwiwafcoali 
became viaibla, Tba mm tt tha five eantona, nearly 8000 strong, 
attacked the ZUricbai% bf whom they ware repulsed at first ; but a 
lx>dy of tlia former pa»aior through a wood, wbich had been left 
unguarded, turned tho position uf the Ziiricbers, and fell npon their 
tear. Cuuftiiion becama g>nen>l atnt ug tbe Zurichera, moat of whom 
were killed aud the rest disfHTm- 1. /, vingli received a mortal wound 
and fell, but not seoseles*. Some C itiioho itoldiera puaiun; by, with- 
out knowing who he waa.oQered to fuicb a confessor, wbich he mfuH-i!. 
They than axbortad him to raoommend hia soul to the Viisiu Marr, 
towUahXntogiliifltadbgraMfattwBMttoBaflhabaad. Oaa a< 
the aoldbia tluFB na Uat ibnw^ with Ua awaid, aqpfa« that Iw 
ought to dK batag aa nliartiiali aarrtia Tha nast di^, ttia bodsv 
being recognlaed. waa baiat* aad bia aabaa aeattacad to tba winds 
amidiit the acel.iniatiuns of tbe men of tha Sva — ZvlogU naa 
forty aeven years of age when be diad. Tha tattta of Oappal Wat 
fought oD tho lUh of Octol«r 1531. 

Zwingli was a very reni.irLubbi :::nii. Irif.Tinr iii-rbipB to Luther in 
6ery oloqucnre, and to C.ib. in tii logical (icutencsn, ho w.i8 p^s' sisd of 
deepijr l<;iru;::g and timro ronaislsocy and aobnoty of tbt' ^bt llian 
tbo tlerman retormor, atnl had more candour and charity than he of 
Oenara. For ptety at Ufa, siaoerity of purposa, and knowledge af 
the Seriptunik ha ia iatarior to aaaa of tlio Mformaia of Um iMh 



Hia woAm, wiMaa ioaa la toMm aad aona fa Oonaaa^ aoarial a( 

controversial treatises, exporitiona of hi« doetrioaa, epistles, notes, and 
oommentaria* on the book of Oeooais, on Isaiah, n id Jeremiah, on tba 
GortfM I-i, and on the Kjditles of Paul, James, at, 1 Jobo ; treatises on 
orifiiual Bin, on f 'rovidtuce, on true and fjilsa rcli. nni, ou tho certainty 
and clearness of lh>< W' rd of Ood, aud othi-ri'. I'iiey were collected 
and published at Zuriuh iii 3 vols. 4 to, in liSl, with an 'Eienchua 
articulorum,' consisting of sixty-seven articles or conclu-ions patberetl 
from the works of Zwingli, with explunutiuna. Myc um-, J. G 
Uateri, aad Vbgelin bava written biographies of Zwingli ; aod Uottin- 
ger, in Ua hiatHj of lha Mm Bafornattoo, baa a^hia of Ub at 
length. Tbm Life of ZwbgH, by Biaib baa btaa liaadalad into 
En^jliah by Lney Aikin; and the 141b MM Hakes of Zwia|^ by AX 
llottingar, by Profaaaor T. C. Porter. 

The disciples of Zwingli received tha nama of ZwixousMl^ and 
cooaequeutly tbat name waa given to tha rcformad ehurcbea of Germaa 
Switzerland iu general. Owing to their controversy with tbe Lntbcrana 
conLeriiiLi^; tljt; real presence in the Kuoharist, Uicy were also called 
' .Sjcranjeutariani' But the name which tliey thpmselvas sssnmad 
wan th .tof Kvsngelicals, which afu r a Li::.n dmpUo-d the Other twit. 
They are also called by the naon- of the KeforLu< d Cburchea of Swit. 
cerland, as diatinot from tbat of Protestants, which applies more psr- 
ticularly to tba Qonnaa Reformed Churches, iu cousequsnoe of tha 
•rtotart'dalifandtotbalNakaf 8plia% la 1AM. It ought to 
baobaanadhawawibattihaLBlhmBa wara Botaloaate aigning tha 
proteat, aa many towns of Qennany and tha Landgrave of Ueaae, 
wboaa toneta were like those of the Zwinglians or Sscramentarians, 
also joined in it ; so tbat tbe appellation of Protestant ia not confined 
to the Lutheran C'hurob, but appliia in an historical aense to the 
German n formed cburor.ee in g'-nemh The Swiaa bad no participation 
in tbe proteat, which wa» a pniiti al :ict of the German atatoe. 

Tbe Swiaa cantoan and town-* which embraced tbe reformed doc- 
trines as preached by Z«ingli, did not constitute one compact and 
uniform cboreh; haviog no bishops or turraroby, and l>aiog politieally 
divided into indapaadant repvblica, or nunieipaUiitai aaah aaatoa had 
its synoJ er aaasmbiy of pastors, wbioh regn l atod all aodarfattlaal 
aCTiira, in eonoart with tbe lay authority. ZwingU had from tha 
beginning inealaalad the principle of aubjeotion to tbe magistrates in 
matters concerning t-mporal diaoipline and jurisdiction. Spiritual 
inatten) alone were left entirely to the paRtors. W'eread of tba church 
of Ziirirh, tbo cburcli of Ba&el, the churoh of Bern, and otban ; they 
all A led rui ft other liatera— thry all lived in communion with one 
another— thay all agcaad in tits f uodanantal poiata of faiths bat aaoh 
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drew up iU formulary or profeiiFinn uf faith. At l*»t lha want of a 
common boud amoog tl]«-; \',^t: coafeshion of Augsburg for the 
LuthonuM, WM felt Tb» iinpuUe however cauie from Uenxiauy. la 
1566 tbo Emperor Maximilian II. eonToked a diet at Augaborg to 
Mttla ik» political diipote* amoiu the Tarimw iitatea of Oeruany 
Whlnh ima icni 4lw diUllWIIM Cf rtUpon. The Lutherano en<lea- , 
TO mad tQ fewp oat fhc fcawww i l U t blt l, U the; atyled them, from tbo ^ 
p^raoral pacifieation of RermMy; and above all, thry utrovo to exe!ti>re i 
Frederio III., eWcCor-palatina, who waa at the hervJ of tbiit juity. 
Fn.'^cric a«kcd the oiUioe of BuUingcr, the frirnd uf /wiueli, whom 
h« ha<i iiuccsedcd a* hMd paator at Zurich, and re'^ueiiteil him to 
forwjirvl him « co!if<?«»ion of f^ith, whioh he might lay lief<jri? the diet. 
Shortly iH'fort' thi^i HulliaKcr bad privately written an almtruct of hi« 
b«liet, an a li-rv y to Ui^ (risndn, diiiiiii; ;i pe--litfn''e which deiohited 
Switxi-rland, uimI i^y whi'-h ho liti l i>'.::. ^iitickc I hirij^if, but 
recovered, afier losing bis wife anil cLildrt'u. Ue now aect it to the \ 
•teeior, who wroto wwwr to teaii^r hk joy ot tbo ponnal of ' 
BttUiofwi'a nonfriMlBtii AH llio lol br iiwd oaatons and towaa of Swit- ; 
Mclnathoaaaid, "Why not adopt it a« OW Own t" And it waa lo ' 



"KTeiy eoofesaion of faith,'* obaerrM » modem Swisa hiatorian, | 
" partakes of tbo character cf th» ai^e in which it ia written, but that ^ 
of l!uUinc;er m:iy be aii l to h ive ben better than ita age. It waa j 
neither thr? otl-ipiiu^; of l olfinical 'iist ut ition, nor the cold, ca'c.ihilitig 
■work of an a*-embly of th ulo^'una; it wii the (fl'niiion of a piuua 
min i, auimiitfd by a wL^h for ^nacc. It was the work of a man who, ' 
when he wrote it, thou.:ht himu'lf on the brink of thn grave, and it ) 
partook of the aolemnity of that last period of exiatcnc«. Then' waa 
no mentiaa of aaathema in it. On the aubject of the Euchnriat, it 
OftMMd Zma^a doetiiao doorlyt biat in • Um kanh and oiini]i( 
nmniMr flMn toot of the pvaeadiog ftmnnUrioai Beai^ who hod ine- 
oeeded Oalrin as the head of the cbnrch of Qeneva, hMtonod to 
aign BuUioger'a Confeuion. Zurich, Bern, SehafTbauMii, MahUiMUen, 
Sbaiia.«Bd8t.a«Uc»vo in their aiMak ThoKnog^Uaaportiaa of 
worn dnadr hpmA iB thilt tMMto nilhtho 



cliurflh of Zurii^h. Nfiii^hSts! add(Ml it« signature to that of ita allien 
B<uKd hail an old forinu. iry ■>•' ita own, wiiioh did not materially diifor 
from Bulliuger'a coDfciioiuu, and it wa-t only in tha following oentory 
that it formally acknowiedgod the Hrlvetic eonfeanion of fi^th, aa tt 
wita now styled. Kaox ottd obout forty miniatcn of tho kirk of 
Soodaad Moft to Ihiir aienBturaa. IteohinhM «f MwPoloMoatik 
thorn of Pdlud and Hum:ary, elunMd dw tto BihiMo OonfWoIeQi 
Th- rrformf'd churches of Franco, through poUttad and Other rrawiM, 
di^v, out a coufcaHion of their own, oeniowledging howrver their 
c-inoord with the Swiw chnrchea." (Vulliemln, 'Uiatoire do la Con- 
figuration Siiiase, Continuation do Miillfr. Qloutz, «t Hott.iiii-r. ) An 
abtlract of the Helvetia confeMion of faith in givpn in ihn apjH'oHix to 
the ' History of .S«it/. rUud ' ]'ULiU.,Ufd by the Sr-c;ety f ir lli- iJitfu- 
nioii of Uofful Knowledge. Ou the abstruse to; if of prod' eiiuat.on, 
it aOirms that " Ood, out of hia wisdom, baa prodobtiocd or chojen, 
from all etrruity, freely, of bis own mere grace, and without regard 
for peraona, the rightaono whom bo iotondo to aoTe through Jon* 
Christ," but ot theoano timo it oondooun ony raah jadi;metitaD» 
corning the Mlntion of any ono faidi*idnal or eloia; and it ■qrothail 
wo 0u*t hopo foTOunbly of vwwf om. " If wo bold eommimiaa with 
Christ, and thMby aoHM of •lRMMft,bobooai«Md wvUibwo 
tbi-n hare ototeintrcittiiiBpiDof that oamaoiNWowfittw In tho 
bock of life."* 

Tho api«'llalion of Calvlniata liM occai<iuned aome confuaion with 
rcganl t') the liefortnod chnn hrn. CnU in, wi.o Iwi: in hi« <«ri t r as a 
lieforiiicr srvoral yt ar.^ after ZwiDg'i " lieuth, au I .■. hi-n i li : irma- 
tiou in Swi'.rerlm I h;i l bo«:i alrcidy rff.xtoil, w in, jirtipcriy .•>|'e..iliiijg, 
tlie hca ) a:. a t i r.' ' ' teulier of tbo church of GeuiVik Hi» doo- 
trinea, winch ma; har<l.y bo aaid to diiTor in any point from thoae of the 
Uelvotio Uburoh, exeept parlrapo in • otioug w mtf nm daa of tho dogan 
of predeetiaation. oioreiMd aa infloanoo vng tha Xalannod dbaraMt 
of France. But CalfiD hat had no laioaneo orar Switaerlaad, where 
tbo BofomuUion wai oitaWiahod knc bofon bia time; and it it only 
byniortaf ana^noimthrtlfcnlU&nMd ohtimhM «f SwihMiiaad 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NAMES 



I:r the Alphabetical arranfjauDtttf ft* "English ('yi1<>i>LL>lia," some names tltat it was intended therein to have bad a pl&co 
have been omitted. Tbo SapplmtHtary Ifamtt now giren will nut nu et (he withes of wsvetul ooTrespoodenta, who hun prtwcd 
u[-.'!i ua the pxtcnikion of oar list, especially of Uriag persons. s.imc of the nanei which oow ^pear nuiy eren snggMt th« 
inquiry, why they ihoold beiniated. whUitathi6nM*«Bittedf Xhe omiieioii in their pnper plaaeaitf thoae «hialiiiowa|inMr 
liM diicfly arieen ftom the want of the afceMwy metetiale in time for periodieal pnMioation, and from other oirmintannee. Tha 
omiMiiun of some others, both in the alphabetical order and in tUi 8n|filcn<llta*7 List, has in some aisei aiiMBlkaB iadtridoal 
lelactanco to furuiah the ncw^sary materials for a Biography. Btit with refcmice to the general question of onuanoiu, we have 
only to call attfntion t ) the fact that the extent of our work was coufmed v, i'.hiu tlio limit of these six volumts. Many n unts of 

KrsoDi worthy to hivu a phice in a cimpUte catalogue of tliose who have oli'.aiiuJ <•' Ifbrity in Science, Literature, or .\rt, ti:id of 
lUie Hen tmiuent in Civil or Military etatiuns, both of the past tin-,e and jiresi iit, arc no douL*. wan'.ini; in this Cycloj adia ; 
but had we attompted an ahDoat impoeaible eompleteoew, wo should have required many moro volnmos than aix, and have engaged 
in an undertak in^ fu beyond that with vfaidb yn pNfOied to meet tlio public demand. As the Cydoposdia of Biography now stands 
it will be found to embrace ft wUar nnga than nqr atiating Eni^iah mrk of the aame ohaiHiter ; and it may be not diaadnn- 
ti^iuly compared, for p raatfoil i—ftilnaii. irith flut mmrt Tirliiinfainit irf tlia OtaBnorHnneh Biographical DiatiooiutiMi 



A BMKBT, anaiBT ABBOtT. 



AKSTBD. DAVID THOlUa 



A BECKET. OILBEllT ABBOTT, was bom In aoldeB-winani, 
London, in the year 1810, the aoa of a i«»p*ot«blo Mlimtor, and wa« 
•dasrtedaikW«rtiiiiDetw8aiiadl. BeTaiyaaitodiii4eyedareattafcn» 
■aalmiiHmrM. Aeeariyaa 1BM«i(^torbla wtoiaaopncnolMu^in 

prwe tmA wrne, but nil of > barlrsi^n" cbumct^'r, were paUidHd in 
Duncombe a ' Itrili-h Theatre:' in niiiu more B|l|iaanl jtt 

CumberkoU'ii 'Britiih Theatre;' and in ISi;" four ntlKTU were printed 
in Webattr'a* Acting L>rama;' rawt of which bad nf..-\ine 1 some »iiceeiiB 
on the fitiec In 1-43 be fcijilueed 'The Mirror, or Hull of St:it ieB,' 
a nm»iL-»l l urle.' |iip. In coiiue.jti jD with the dratiia. nlsn. h-i l ub'.iilifid 
in 1841 ' S< f ' ''nun }',• ;n't<'4 ("orae liea by somo of the Com]>e- 
titers for ti - l i. ' i T n l i \ Mr \\'f\>»:er :' thc">o ' Scene* ' were a 
■eriee of parntlii • uduii living tirauiatute (indaUing one of bimnlf ), 
wfaieh had appaeteii tn *AMk' piwl e w a to their pobUcaUon in a 
■opaiate fofm. la 1846 be paUfcibed 'The QaicDology of the British 
Diama.' la ee^JanoUon with bis 8cboalMlow,Xr. Henry Uajiicw, be 
alarted eevend eoiaio periodical works, of wbteh 'Fijiruo in London,' 
be^nn about 1830, wu> undoubtedly the preciirsnr of ' I'uin b.' When 
that work had swallowed up ita rivalB, Mr. A B- ckyt btMnir u c iU:i'.aut 
cf.ntributiir to it, nnd the rtdvrr.t^;re», tbi5 rji ulles, and iiui cilutfii of 
Mr. Duuiip wvTr amnn;: thti nj j-it ImigbriMo morrenux of !l..it imbli- 
cati":i. Ho tnnk » |iri .e in thi' wnrk, snd it wm his b<»->t that, till 
thfi [M>rio-i his ilt-ath, uo nnml t p ;i: d witboiit nomrtbin.:, liuw- 
over i<mal!, fn>iu liin |>«a. HU tuim ur was without nisliot, aud du- 

EUjvA a vari»l reailinf, with coDsidraabla iuowleil^ of tho bw} 
I tb« midttof bit •buUiuoos of fancy, ha bed not nrgkct^d the aaeie 
earioMatadieeoC UapfofMaion. He wMtnfatedaaalawycr; aadln 
Mardi 1840 fell repntatloB indnced Mr, Charlea Bnilor to eecnist to 
him tlif! Itn' .i ;^';atinn of the iniquities practised in tfaoAodonrUtdun. 
l^i* b^ 1 u:. ilu iI in a moet satitfsctory manner, and in his report he 
di'playoil a elcar and solid judpment in »o!>er nod well chosen Ian- 
g>La^i«. Some leaders in ' Tbo Times' t ri tlio i- iu ' ubjecl liave b<i n 
nl.-u aitributtni to him : be had preriou'ly becu »n oc> ii.uorial ctilnlm- 
tur to '.l-ut ;<>iini«l. Hi» conduct of tbo AnJoTcr iu'iuiry ImJ t-3 Ijh 
appijiiitnicut in 1849 as magistrate of the polije-couit uf Greenwich 
aud Woolwich, wheiioe he was removed in 1&50 to that of Southwark 
— poaitioos which be held in an ineproacbable ouuinar. Baaidea an 
editieo ol 'The Bmall D«bU Aek with Amwtatiwna ami ■nileaatfmi^' 
paUUMd In 1845, h« prodoeed the <Ooaii«BlaelHtoiii^'wbleh wae 
publisheit la 1M44 49; a 'Comic History of England,' publislied In 
monthly [ aril, forming a volume completed in 184S; aud a ' Comie 
History of Rome,' alio in monthly p«rt«, compltltd in I'CI. He 
llkewiee, in l.*4i, e.iite-1 George Cruikthiinli'» ' Tabln F-o ik.' AH-. Tm 
very short Illness be d.e^l «t H'.ulogiie, on tin* 2-'lh of April ISiG. 

AMHElUr, WILLIAM J'lTT, 2>u LoUH ami l.sr E.VIIL, nrphcw 
and am ofjuior of tie first Lord Amberat [AMUEivSr, Ji iTrnv, IUbon], 
wai born iu 1773- He was s#nt as ambassidor to ( 'htrm <':<rly in tho 
pn-sent century, but nan wrecked on lus return in tho kjirtrm scaa, 
and with difficulty reached Java in an open tMiat, Be la eceeded 
the Uarqoia ef Biwtings aa govamcvcenetel of ladUa In IMfti Ba 

■InalM bh ndmfaktnlien V 
■ ' ' ■ i(U iiaaa by the aoaiof Load 




reotdtad In tta iinwttBa irf dawn dwa TniManrlin, and othiK 
provfnoM of the Blnuu eupiretom British dominions. Be waa 
created an earl in 1888^ aad mkaed bis p<Mt la India in 1827, when 

he was Bucoeeded by Lord Wuliam Ikutiock. Ho apant the lattia 

yean of bis life in retircuieot, and died iu March lSi7, in bis eighlj^ 
fifth year. 

• AN.STnP, DAVID TnOMAS, a distinguished living geologi«t, was 
born in London abuut the year 18U. He was educated at Cambridge, 
where he was one <•'. the most tealous and di«tingui»he<l s«boUrs of the 
f*Ifl r\tt I [.nifp-sor iif Ke<>lci'.;y in tb.it iin'n emity, Adsui Sedgwick. On 
tbo retu'isitieat of Mr. John I'ljilbps from the chair of geology in King's 
CuUegp, London, Mr. Anated was appointed ilia anocaseor. He >ub«e- 
qucnUy Iwcame aaaiatant secretary to the Geologieal Society, aud 
editor of the ' Joanal' aad 'Proceedkge' of that aaelifar. In 18M 
he pnbllshad Ub flnt work on geology, in S vein 8vo^ with tiie titia 
'Oeolo;;y, Introdoetory, Descriptive, and Practical, with numeroaa 
illustrationa, eompiiaiog I>la)>Mnis, Fossils, and Geological I^ocalitisa.* 
Thia woi k, which was written In a clear and elegaut style, at once 
oltd ;td fur iu author a hi,;:: po iti; ii x% a geologist The subject of 
gf olngy frtiitsd in it a more systematic manner than in 
any pveTiom triatiso; the pra< ti.-:il dri atttucnts of tho science were 
al!k> more fnUy developed. In I'-l.'' be pubUslR-d ■> smaller work, 
which was an epitome of tho f r-t work, umi wiui called ' The GcmIo- 
««t'a Text-iiook.' At this time Mr. Austcd delivircd course* o( 
Matures ta bmbj ef tlw lileiaiy end aciantifie JaatitRtieaB of the 
metrepoUa and the laiger towaa «t Bariaad. la tliie wqr be waa 
largely Instrumental la difbliag a knowledge of thcae sound princi- 
pl«o of geology which are reoooieed eo eztcnsively in thi« country, 
and have made it the most popular of the wioaa branches of natural 
knowledge. In 1647 bo publiabcd a popular mauoal on ^e<ib>gy, 
entitled ' Tho Ancient World, or Hcturesqua Sketcheii of (ireal 
iJritdn.' At the time of the lii^covery of gold in Austrnli.i, Mr. 
Anttad produced a htUe volume, iatesuleil aa a t;C"l!>g:e;d guide to 
thoso wLi> were crgagcd in seeking for the prejious njetal, with tbo 
Ulle of ' i be Uold-Ijaeker's ManuaL' He also produced a smaller 
work on tho soluoct of geology, indodiog aaineifalogy and physical 
geography, intended ea a test^book for those attending geujogicsl 
leetanM, with the tlUe 'An ElfiaMatwy CtonrN of Geology, Mhwi 
rslogy, aad Fhyaieal Oeogrqihy.' One of liii moat recent cootribni' 
tiotu to geological literatnre is on ' Tho AppUcatlous of Geology to 
the Arts and Manuhcturaa.' All these works are written in a popular 
style, and have supplied a hrge proportion of the ri-ihtiI resdinp on 
the su' jeotof (,-"1 [ii^-y u". til'' prcJMjnt nsy. In l^ pi.^ 'oiit of tbe.-o dis- 
tinirl ^v^lrkB, .VIr. .Aii-.'!'! In^ writtrn i<i"vi ral jtap' r* on t'eolocy, 
winch biive iK-eti [u li'-ljci in tbo Joniuals R::d TruuMetiu of 
societies devoted to (jeolo^ical srietice. Of tlieso the foUuwiug muy be 
mentioood : — ' Oa the Carboaiferou* and I'raiNition Rocks of Bohe- 
mia' (Proe. OeoL Soc, voL HL); 'On tho Zoological Cooditiou of 
Oialk FUnta, and the probable eaoaes of tho DipeeKof VUnty itate 
attanaMag with the appwr beda af the Ofeteeeeaa IbnaaHan' fdnaaia 
and Hag. «( Hat SSHt^ toL sUL)t ' On a Bortian af tha fbrtiaif 
«f SwilBiriaad* (T^ Oraibridiia PULBoa, ml ligT^ 
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ARQBLANDER, FRIEDRICH WILUELM. 



RAINKS, KDWARD. 



b* tha Dakad ejoi In 1646 h« publii 
BotMHucm wf teStHmmta at 



Daring tho Uit few jtiu Vrottnar An«tei! has devoted himecif to ] 
the practical »ppUcatioDS of geologicail "cioncs i:s tho iaveetigatioD of 
the strata of the earth conUiriinir miiiitni] rj. hc? In the cour*e of 
these raecarobea he has travcll'. I rjit/ ji-.|,. l_v butli m tLo n.:A uM 
Worldi, and baj produced luinv niaburale and Taliiatlo rejpurtc. 

•AKOELANbi:i:, FKIKDlUfH WILHELM AUQU8T, PnCHMT 
of AatrouoBiy ia the Unircrailj of Uouq, aod ooe of til* nUMi Mali- 
noDtaat(«i»<Mi«a( «nr ftatbww tomaklUad, in Kh* PraMk «o 
the iiud of Mmh 17W. B* wu adoMtad iit ft* Daimnilr of 
Ktei|ilMllii1lllBl« he at firtt atodied finaDcial eooilMiy (KHMnlnrk- 
MnMbsftMl); iMt the diicoursea of Beatal led hin to HCOhailg* that 
•ludy for aatronomy . Under Bceael'a inatniction he waa Boon oeoupted 
with priclical Cilcalationa and observatioDf, aud m \ vra.i uppiiioted 
bia a-nUtant in the Kor.igaberg Ob«eiTHtorT In lhJ2 be crtj) loyed 
hittu.elf as a private tutor in tho uLivcr iiy, wL> i;ce, in 182-1, ho 
lauioved to th« hunilnoiiiB uewlv e-i.-c'-' 'i c-:- or, utory at Abo iii Ftu- 
land, where mu Li^f:i.:d tLe uai: uQvi^ucr 'iV-il di/ck. Here be dili- 
gently occupied liiUKlf in exammiDg priocipAlly tboao atan which 
bm a {M«aii«r saotion. A fire, which d nw odAtoitt USl^ inter- 
rnntadbittabom llioaiiinraity waaNMVMtoHiUaiglbniBUt^ 
«Ulb«rtaobii4to<taUoir; and ho had to mporiataid ftobdldlagM 
m mm obMrfatOfy, wbioh wm compktod in 1834. Tho twalt of itia 
obeerrationa was a catalogue of SvO atazo haring a peculiar motion, ■ 
which was published by the Academy of 8t Petersbuiig, aod received 
the neinidoff prize. In 1637 he was nominated to the post at B»im 
which ha at preeent holds. Here bo w.u n^'aio called upon ti> fuperiii- 
tend the conatraction of an observ^itory, which wns not C'mpl<;tc<) till 
1&45' In the interim, as the ]iru-iu;,o ul" Lid obsLTTatioii^, hu pi li^liriL 
at Berlio, in 1643, ' L'rauoLut'tr:a nova, an aatroDumical chart, witii 
apaeificationa of the different relative n^agoitudet of the star* viaible 

pubUabad at Boon, ' Aatrooomische 
1^' «Uah io • ooDtinoation 
a mitir of tho 

Northern Hemlspbaro from 45* to lO* «f dMfltaaiiioo, Siiog tho 

poAitioti of about 22,000 atun. Bit Ubow* 4w1b( tb* bat twen^ 

JCitrs have been dirccti-d tu tile subject of tbo ehim Of loaUBOaitjbl 
aomir of the variable stars. In 18jt> he publilhaa atOM additional 

obei'rv.it ons on th« XurthiTii HfrnixiibfTe, 

AUCKLAND, iiij u; ;): kukx, snp lord and IstEATIl of, 

eldest surviviDgaoii ot the l»i luni, was liom io lTa4. After rrc<n'iiiig 
his »iucation at Ktoo and Oxford, lie entered the House of Coiiiiiir>u« 
»B H.P. for Woodstock, but was toon removed to tho Hoitae of Lords 
bj bia fcthai^a death. Ho fonnod KSMtqCthomic adndoiatntioB 
a* TNrfdaBt of fto Beard of Tmi*, aod mm appatnted Fbob Lord 
of the Admiralty by Loni Mrlboume in 1S34. In tho fotlowiog year 
be went oat to India (u govcmor guoaral. His adminiatration ia 
marked by the illadvited .Afghan war (t83S-39), almost the only 
bright spot io which was thn capture of Ghnznco by Sir John Keane 
in 18S9 (Keane, Lord). Tho ICnrl nf Aucklmd was recalled to 
England io 1S42, having been ptovioualr advabcd to an o.irldom : 
the final lettloBMOt of the Afghan affaire wo* left fur his suooeasor, 
the Earl of BUnbemgh. Laid AvcUaad diid mddMbr. Jmmtj 
lit, 1849. 

ATTOnir, WILUAHlI»IOinDSTOimB|Profeatorof Bhalorio 
b Ibo UBivenltr of Bdfaibargta, waa faocn is Vifeahire in 1818. and 
•dneated io Edinburgh University, where in 1881 bo gained Uie prize 
for bi* poem of 'Judith.' For some time Mr. Aytoon prMtiaed ee a 

writer to the signet at Kdinburgb, but ia 1840 waa called to the bar. 
I)y hia writiug» and his suci.il qualities having obtained a high loe&l 
reputation, Mr. Aytoun was in \ appointed to the chair of rhetoric 
in the Uni»er»ity of Kdiiihui-gh, and liit Ircturrs have amply aastained 
his previous celebrity. Hi.s local tiutiding (laa also bi'> n supported 
by hii [ i.ifitiu:; .ih i.li'.or of " l!lucltwoo<ri( Magii/iiir,' in whirh ull: >. lie 
succeeded hit futheC'in-law, John Wilson, aod he has coutribiit(<l ti< tho 
Mogaaiao Many qiarblli^ eaeaya and ahaip eritiaimb aa well as much 
uoeti^. Bli aemeaa to tho OooMmtim oanao mra aokoowledgrd 
by bis appointmoat by tbo Darby-Diaraali nioiiteT, in 1852, as eberiff 
and Tioe4dmind of the Orkneys. Bia daim to pubtie notice as a poet ia 
founded mainly on bis 'Laya of the .'v ottiBh Cavnlii r-,' Svo, Edin., 1849 
(10th edit , 1857), which are markul ly ik'i o l d al f the old .Scottish 
ballad spirit and energy, with an ample ehare of iiioJeru cationality ; but 
he baa also publiahed 'PolaDil, and other I'ot mB," and 'liothivell, a j>;>em, 
in six partit,' 8to, Kdiuti. IMiti ; and tho cauntic jiarody on certaio [>ueta 
of t.ie Bu-c;i.b il fl|i.iiituu ii:: KcLiiol, ' KeruiiliaD, ur tho Stuiloat of Bada- 
Joe; a Spasmodic TragwJy, by T. Percy Jones ' (Edinb. Iai4), is uoder- 
atood to bo a productioB of hia flaant paa. In prose bis only separate 
vorit is ' The Life and Ttatta of Rlehaid tha Htat, King of i^uglaad,' 
8ro, Lond., 1B40. In is.is Profesaor Aytoaa doUtaiadaaariaaaf ka- 
tons ou ' Poetry and Dramatic Literatura* toadiitiBgairiiadaadiMMa 
atWiUis'oBooBHkLoBdoB. 'tbo BslbdaoC8oollaiid,afitea to Pka- 



'BAILEY, PHILIP JAMRS, -lutiior of ' Fcatus,' was bom in Nol- 
Ungbaiu, April 2'i, 1S1(>, and » « educated at Nottingham and at 
Glasgow UaiTenity. Having p.eI«ct."J the legal profession, he in 1833 
<a(ocod tho office of a toUoitor in the Temple^ where he remained for 



two years. Turning hi" thfiiiirlite to tho bar, he then entered a con- 
vevaooer's ofiBcc; uiln; -vJ ^ i iciijler of Liucoln'a Inn in 1833; 
anil in 1840 waa callcl to the bar. in tho previous ye« bowsver he 
had pubiuhed hu poem 'ITeataa' (ooomaaaad ia 18W^ aad fta 
general attention which that romaifcabla woifc onitod bad orabobly 
Atpaatd Mtiat<IW«"i"g diaUko to tho law; at any rate, bo after 
a ftait thM dMkdoBad the bar. ntomod to Nottingham, aad deTot4>d 
hlmaalf to literary, sad especially to poetie atadies. ' Ft stus ' created 
a aew phaaa of English poetie literature. A work written with a 
Boial aod mtapbysical purpose (a kind of devonter Faoati) tcoating 
often of tho Ughaot and moat abstruse sub)aala— 

{" It alms to ifiatk 
The *..Il'iiig bchcfi WfLl a» d nilit* 
Whtcti titjl'l ''T ttrjLTrh by turn* ;tic minj cf youth, 

l.■nr^■^tlD^.' nnyn i,,. re '; — 

lofty and swrlling in dic'.i ii, yet ofi^niionally stooping to the homo* 
lieat C'jll' -quiHiisms ; earnex;, .umI i vku [..krt-.iuijiit'j l;i t-jijo aod manijcr, 
aboundiug m strange, ofieo exlravugaot uietaphon, and turn* of 
expreasioD, aod in vivid doacriptions, yet everywhere running Ma 
mysticism and obeoority,— however it might be open to oaptioaa ar ta 
■oWarMdaai, ma a ipoik mU ealcalated to oaptivate youagaad 
ardoat ailada ; aad It Ibnad muij and paaJinaataadaiirem and tmitaton^ 
as well in America as in the auUioc'a native gonntiy. Its influence on 
younger poets, especially those of a notaphyaiaal torn, has been very 
great. Bat though ' Featiis ' pag*ed through several editiotm (a fifth 
waa published in 1852), it was uot till ISiO that Mr. I'ailey put furth 
a new poem, when tb«ni> -ippeared ' The Aogrl World, and other 
I'oomii,' m which the n-iuinr was oarried into the realms of Chrittisa 
doctiino. A;fHiii he ve.iH mlvut till 1B55, when be publiahed Ilia 
' ilyhtic,' anothrr psyehologioal poem, even more venturesome in itO 
soaring, and mors tuyslical in treatment tlian was ' Fntua,' but, liko 
it, abounding in pasMgea olpaiNVt hwwrty s oad aoggaitivaaaaa. 

BAINES, EDWARD, aaaoriaaataiaaiila or tho aoeeaiB of iadna. 
try, good oonduct, intsgrity. end of unoaaoisg endeavours to make bis 
talents bvneGcial tu bis fellow men aa well as useful to himaeiC wsa 
bom on February S, 1774, at WaUon-le-Dalo, a village al«>«t a tnil-» 
from Preatoo, in Lancashirt-, of a respectable but not wealthy f.muly 
loni^ settled at MarltJii le IScmr, near Uipoii. in Ycirkuhiri^, He was 
ijri.t I'.'Dt to the freu gr.>iiuniir fcLiMji at ] I i k^in ;iil, ".l.e iijx*tor of 
wbu'li "iut Kdwiird Chri-'.nij, aUe' warda i<owtjiu>; l'ri>fi-a<«r of I.aw in 
the UuImt ily >:f ( ' .ml.i -lii.; •, w iisnce he wa.5 rvmovod when eight 
years oid tu thn free grauiniar achool of Preatou- His father had 
oommeaord busioeas as a cotton- wsaver, and wiihad to briug hia son 
up to that bttsinees, but be preferred a auna tntellootual employ meat, 
and at the age of sixtoaa waa apprentiaad baapitalor ia Preston. 
After earving about four yaan aad a half, daring whlah tine ho had 
seen lomethiag of the management of s country paper, hi) maater'a 
buaiueas falling off, he tranafeired his services to Leeds, whrre ho 
finished his time in tho ofHce of tho ' Leeiis Mercury.' During hia 
apprtnticeahip he seduloui-ly cultivated hia mind Ho luvittd eeveral 
of his companions to join him la forming renditit: aud debatiug 
oaineties, in the latter of which ha is said to bavi- . ^i ^j.^^^uisbcd himself 
his liberal opinions, hia toleration, and his pla.u tjuod reuse. In 
September 1797. the day after the expim'ion of his apprenticastaiB^ ba 
began buainees for himself in connection with a partner, from WDOOi 
he aa]Miatod ta tha aoane of tha Mlowiag ;aar. n«ni the politieal 
cireumataaoaa of fto tioia fta disasntare fiwaa tha Charon ct Knglaad 
were the most liberal in their political opinioas. Mr. Boiura, from 
their consonance with his own, was thus brought into aaeociation with 
many of the most influential among theiu ; and at length joii.r ) the 
body as an Independent. In July ITi'^ he uiarricd tho Jiiu Ji' r of 
Mr. Matthew Taloot, an ezoUcnt aad pious woman, and contmtie I by 
hia industry and iiltentiun to buaiiieas to win the conh li'uco of the 
dissenting body and to increase his meiuia In ItsOl, astist<.d by some 
of the wealthier meuibers of that body, he purchased the copyright and 
the printiof materlaU of the ' Leeds Mercuiy,' of which be im mediately 
beeana aditor as well as printon Bj indmaoa bat aot aaddw »• 
provomeala ho gra<iually iucreatad ito droolatiea, and aitaadod tli 
influence, while bis good taste and temper led him to abjara all gTOM> 
nesa and bitterness of altercation ; and he promoted as fares lay la his 
power all local schemes for the iimeUor.ation of the positiun of bi< (loor 
fellow-townsmen, by advocatiug the e^tablisbment of hoepitala, friendly 
■ocietiea (aaving-i-baiik!) hfi not yet been eetablishe-)). niiii tlie eiti.'u.<<ion 
of educatioin. A large part of the influenci; hv uc'-jinrfliS iiri>»<! from his 
beiiig aiiio'jg the first who introduced Icajicin ur ^.r ginil editorial 
disacrtiti DM on political Bubjects into a provincial [ a; cr ; these leaders 
being dutinguiahsd by the moderation of theu- tone, their iode- 
paaasaea tWr foikto advocacy of the opialano Iw aataclahiod, tha 
teca aftlMfetigrK and their general good aanaa b tho aaiwraly ooa* 
taaled deetiaa far Toikabiro in 1807. bo took ao energetio part in 
anpport of Lord Milton in opposition to Mr. La>oeUee, altboogh bo 
differed in opinion from Lord Milton mpoating the deMrablanees of 
peace on proper terms, and a reform in pariiament. both of wliioh he 
sdvojated, while thens were few more earnest in supporting the 
dignity of Enj^land when thrt-at-juid by Friiu .c, uu I hi" appeals to the 
inhabitants of Leeds to join the vulunteers whcu uu invasion waa 
feared, had a :..i;sr remarkable effcLt. Put ^vc «r« not iibniit to narrate 
all the incidents conneotod with Mr. Haines's conduct of hi) paper, which 
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WAR carried on with n strict adberoDce to the Mune principles until the 
oloae of bu life; wa shall only laj thmt bo was the principal meao*, ia 
his paper, of darelotMog, in 1817a ooDipimcjr of Oliver and Cuatlea, 
tb* Mid MBiKwiN of tba govanment to foamt {Hamattgoi is th» 
MBttteni eowMn iiidMirt ilUr hb eipoauretfa n m n m vomnfM^ 
In 1819 he OMde bit fint promiDeot appearsnoa m a pablio speaker 
•t a mcetiog at Leeds to oppose the eoactiaoat of the Com Law*, 
and ia 1817, at another in favour of parliawentary rerorm. In ISH 
he oommenoed tha publicatiun of ' Tbe History of Uia War* of tlio 
French Rt-vnlntinn,' wtiioh mt t wiih sucli success that he contioue<i it 
uiiJcr thii ti^<; ol' u 'H;'>U:r_v uf tin' liffign of Oeorige III.,' the whole 
beuig n fnnipiliit.oa of consiiirralili' imp irtiii-ity (ititi tj«lrnt. In IS'2'2 
and 1«J,1 hn wrote and pabli»br.J ' i hy fHi-tup,-, Dirrcti;rv, «nil 
Oxetlerr of the County of York,' iu two thick toIuuic!! ; and m 1 52 1-5 
• siniilar work for the ooootyflf LMiBMtll^ nbe«>iueutl}' exfvanded 
into ft ' Hiaton of tb* Oooatr PiriMlM mm Duchy of Laucawtcr,' 
wUA ma Mi aamMtd liU Itia. In ItU, on n wmhct being 
■wa* to the wpiMtHWoH of Leeda by Uf tppototawl sT Vi>. T. & 
Haeaulay (now Land Maeanlsy) to be one of the commimionsrii io 
India, Mr. BltoM WU ohoeca member in opposition to .Sir Julin 
Beckett, after ■ serere content. Io tb" Houte of Comtnoan he ninin- 
tallied the character he had acipurcd ns a juuru^Utt, nnd thougli 
Dot » bnlli'Dt Kpeaker, his lotegiity, iudB]ieu<1ouc«, iuilu>try, nod <'oa- 
cilintory lu lum re, with liis closo eonn«olit>n with ibc dn-seotlug luto- 
re«t, maiic In an inflaentiiU motuUer. In Jiinnary ISJS hu was 
re-elect"'!, nml again iu 1637. Tbnu^'h ^.-ruiTnily tuv;ortiDg the 
Whig party, be woa Oi>i>o«ed to tlivin lu their tchomes for publie 
■dnMtim^ utoeh ho always ooDteudsd mold hn bM* afiwiMi by 
mhiBliiy mbMtiptiona, and be dep r ac rt ed lb* tsalmtoiw «t tka 
State an tandlnc to give an nndue domination to the RttabUabad 
Gbnadi. In 1841, hia health hsTiog stiffered from the leduloaa per 
formance of his parliamentaiy duties, he retired from the i a | i w aa ii l i i> 
tion, and proposed Mr. Home as his eaceessor, who howmw was 
defeated. In SepteiDber of that year hia former conaticueooy pre- 
sented him with an e.f^^ant silver strvicL' a« a '.fStiuiunj of their recjg- 
nition of his seryicfti. Kioni t int ti[uo he retired to soino rxt<>tit 
from public life, but continued to tatu a:i actire part iti loc»l alTuir-, 
both as a mat^istrate and a poor-law guardian, in both capacitivii pro- 
moting social improTrmeota aa far aa lay in his power ; and he wm 
always ready to interpoee as mediator between the men and their 
•vfMfm BthsaHqyatrikaatbnttoek place in tha mMb, w g r aaaa^ 
tag to fba Ban fba lU]y of tbair baviDg reooom to vtofinea to 
aodeATouring to effect their object, and to employen the dsainbleoaia 
of pladog the moo in as comfortable a position aa the droomstancas 
would allow. In 1845 tba ' Laeda Mercury* warned the spaculatoca 
of tha danger attending the mQway mania, though fully acknowledging 
the advantages of the railway system. He aaw that though the facility 
of communioation was a great good, jot that if it beoame a mete tn t!ii 
for premiums, it was likoiy to proilucti much diatretia In 1 846, thnntih 
he had declined to accen t tli« hITj'; *?, ii.n f'jUcnT-to'.'.n^rijeii chuM* i.jin 
for alderman as a mark o( tbt^ir ru^pttit, but he immediiitely re^^ned 
the office. In 1847 he *gain opposed Lord John BnaaaUfa aduogM for 
atata education of the poor, and the oppoailtaa of thft dlMMtan waa 
aoaitnng thiHtbapian ma withdmwa. On Angnat % lM6t aftir • 
long Ufa or tiiiftilnaan, nnd nftar • tbart fltoti^ bo diad, and wtf 
hOBOW i ad by a ptiblic foaerat 

BaiMB, Marraiw Tslbot, the eldest loo of tba preceding, was 
horti at Lfed.i in 1799. He wa» educated at variou* provindal 
•cbooU, and then proceeded to (;»mbr;dge, wher<> he graduated with 
honours in 18'2iJ. Ho adopted th« profwicon of the law, entered liim- 
i<elf at tho Inner Temple, and was ci.led to the bar in ISS.'i. He wont 
the Northern Circuit as a barrator, and attended the We«t Ridinfr 
Scui' DH with oonaidombla succeas. In 1S37, on tin- dotli ut' the 
rocordor of Leads, he was recommended by the town-council to 
inaaaadbfanj baklMdJabnibiaMl^tbaBaecreUry of atoM 
Ui bdmaU aoMMOtion wllb tba towa u objection, and bo 
removed the recorder of Hull to Leeds, and gave the recordership of 
Hull to Mr. M. T. Balnea. In 1847 be was elcotad member of parliament 
for Hull, and t3wards the and of 1848 be was appointed to a ne eeed 
Mr. Cbarlea Huller as Prasidant of ibo Poor-Law Board. In Fobniary | 
] he rexigned office with the rest of the Ruieell miobtry, and on I 
the election of a new pariiaiiieat be was eleoted member for Leeds, (or 
which place ho still aita. Un the defeat of the Derby tniniiitry in tho 
iijAflo Ki'f iJiiujujoum lu Decctnber 10, l^i'-, an;l ttii3 aci"r-M:nu of tho 
Karl of Aberdeen, he wat re-appointed to biK previuus othco, whieh be 
held till the ministry was re organised under Viscount Palmerston ' 
in 185S. He remained out of offioa till 1866, when he waa mado i 
Gbanaallor o( tba I)wl» «l LHNMlar, witbn aaot to tha oaUnal^ 

•Aaim^ BmrABOk tba oMond aaa of Bdnwd BUnai, wan bon I 
to Tinada, In 1800. Ha aariy became the assistant of his father in t^ | 
■anagamuk of tbo nowapaper, was taken into partnership in 1887, I 
and haa eondnctad it sinee fait death on the same principlee that 
governed it during his fathrr'a life. It has always twcn an active 
organ iu oppoeing all schetues fur state interference with the education 
of tho poor. Mr. Baines ia the author of a ruiuable work, ' Tbo ' 
History of the Cotton MacufactuTe,' publuhcd as a volume in 183J, I 
but which waa originally wntten as a part of hit father's Hittory 
of LancuUift) ; and aUe a Life of his f.ahar, puhiiahed in 18^1, to I 



whieh we have been indebted for numy of the facts in the preoeduig 
DoUoee. [Ste SufFLUiuiT.] 

* iiALPU, MICUAKL WILUAlt, a poptUar dramatio composer, 
woa boiB «» Doblia to UOB. Moa h oiad n t aaoctona moaieal taloat, 
and at afao jMm oU oonpoMd n b^h4 ••tM • Tbo Lofoi'a Uiataki^* 
which was sung with giwl oppboae by HsJame Vestiia in* Paw 
Pry.' He beeame known to tba London public as a jueeniio vioUfr 
player, and obtafaiad an eogagomeot io the orchestra at Dnny-Laoo 
Theatre, then oondneted by Mr. Tbomna Cooke. Having a ftaa bll^ 
tone Toioe, be appeared ou the boardi of that t)ie!itr.:« with saecasn 
He then went to Italy, whi rr In' resiJ^-d a Rood many jeim, duriug 
which ho sxng at the prim iji*! th' S'.rea of that country.' In 1835 be 
returned to Kagland, and pro.lucei at L>.-ury-l.iue bis Qr»t opera, 
'The Siege of Kochelle,' which became highly popular, and e«t«b!i»hed 
hia ri piitatioa ■■ O oompoaer. His next opera was 'Tho Mnid of 
Artoia,' in wbMb ftladam Malibran aohiovad one of her greatsat 
triompba to this ooantiy. Btoao tha» tiao bo boa laiidad oUato to 
LondoD, with leogthenad vfaHa to Vnria, Oflmaay, and Uiiji ODdBM 
produced a long auoceasion of Opera*, of which the moot remarkiblo 
are, 'llie Bohemian <:irl ' (which has gained an Knropean celebrity)^ 
' Gathertiie Hrey,' ' Fiilataff' (an Italiixi opera produced at the Ktog'a 
Theatre). 'Kr.ilii-iilie,' 'The Dii ik-litcr of St Mark,' 'The Knchsa. 
treat,' ' The Boii'lman,' and ' The Uom of Castille.' This last (written 
in three weeks for the English Opera Company at the Lyoeam under 
the maaasomont of Miss I'yoe end Mr. Harnson), was produced in 
October of the present year, and ia co-.v i ! lecou btr 1857) " running" 
with brilliant suooesK Mr. fialfa has also composed several operas for 
tba Parisian abuo; nHknlaii» *La JPidti d' Amour,' 'Los Quati* 
Pila d'Aymon,' and 'iTiaoib do SavUlok' whiah basa bad grant aooosM 
at the Opera Comiquo. Balfc'a atyle aa n oampoaer to Itafa^ iMi» 
dions, and animated. He strongly it aa mb laa Avbar, with whoM 
, Wotha aavaral of fialfi'a may witboat disadvantage be compared. 
I *BALroUR, JOHK HUTTON, Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, was born iu E<iiDbui^h, snd educated for tho 
medical prof. Bjiuij in tho aijueiaicy of that city. Although intending 
to praotiae bis profeaaion, he tooic a great interest in the atudy of 
b^it^iiy, &nd waa one of the most diatinguishod pujila uf the late 
I'rofehSur Qrahan). After taking his degree of Dtict.jr of M.ji.ijoui» 
he commenced the practice of his profesaiuu in i n n^^tive city. Ho 
aliU however pursued the aeieaoa of botany and in eoujunction with 
Ibo irto Brof asio t Mdtwwd J w b ii and othat aidaafeTonagnntoraiiats. 
Ibandad tho ]«raaant Botaaieal Soela^ of Bdtobuigh. Tbia society 
baa dona much towarda promoting the aoctuate atndy of Britiih 
plants by distributing amongst iu members specimena as welt so 
publishing properly daasi&ad Uaia of British plsnta. On the appoint* 
ineot of Bir William Jackaon Hooker to be superintendent of tbo 
Kotanieal Onnlens at Kew, the chair of botany in Glasgow became 
vaL'uit iJr. lialfour offered himeelf as a candidate, and was eventu- 
ally .ipivjinteil to the profeatorahip. On thedeath o! Prnfe»aor tiraham 
ie LtH-imo a eandidiHo fur tha chair of BotaiiV m Iviiulur^'h, and 
after a sharp oonlest in which he waa oppoaed by Dr. Joseph ilooker, 
he was elected to this poaitioa. Siaeo bla appoiotmeot Dr. Bslfoof 
baa shown graat «Daigy in tba diioatton of too Betauio Oardena of 
Bdtobngb, wUeb are ptoaad trader Us aiiiiin totiiidoiwa, tmi alio to 
lha inatrootioo of tbo medieal class in tbo aoenoo of botany. 

Dr. Bslfour has written several works on botany. He oontrlbntad 
the artiolea on botany to the last edition of the Eneydopssdia Britan- 
nieit In 184& he pubH^hed a 'Manual of Botany,' intended to ba 
employed as n text lxiuk to hts course of lectures on botany in tha 
university. Several editions of this book have stnc-t been publiahed, 
but not edited by the author,as from some JuiMiiKler«tii:ding with his 
lmbli«her. Dr. Balfour withdrew bis interest from llm w rk. Ho aub- 
f i- ]iient!y, in 1852, puhliabed a 'Cla.-s-13ook of Botany,' Laving tho 
same object in view as tha first work. An epitome of this work, 
■BdartbottttoofOmiaai of Botiiir;kM olio bean publisbod. Ia 
addition to thaw woika Dr. Balfbor hh mibUihad many panara to 
conoecMoo with the Botanical Society of Kdlnborgh and too Bdtiih 
Aaeociation for the Adrauoemeot of Seienoe. He is a Fellow of thO 
Roynl Societies of London and l£diabargb, also of the I.imiaian Society 
of Loudon. 

BKAl'FORT, REAR ADMIRAL SIR FRANCLS, K.C.B., F.Ra 
Ar , iatLi Hj Irographor to tbe Admiral '.y, ii tho acn of the B«V» 
Ihinicl .Vugu^tas Beaufort, rector of Narau, county of Heath, Ireland, 
ami n itLor of a Map of Ireland, published with a .Memoir, in 1793, 
aa well as of some theological publications. Fraucia iieaufurt entered 
tho navy, in June 1787, aa a volunteer on board the CoIkl'sub 
74, stationed in the Cbaonel. Ha waa made midshipman in June 
IVH wUto holdtaf thi* Mk «« BMh ooliro ii(vioai»aH 
OMBg oHtar dntiaa to tho onlwo of lovanl oonoto to 



1706 lis was created licnlonaBt,~and whilst acting as first lieutenuS 
d the Phaeton. 3H guna, ha^ liaving under his orders a baiige and 
two cutters, boarded snd took the San Josef, a Spanish polaom 
rigged ship of 14 gtma and 50 men, which lay moored under tho 

protection of five guna of the forlresa of Fueniirola, near Maliga, 
supported by a l''r..^n:h f .^i ^ at^irr. Lieutetwuit lioaufort in tiiis 
briilisot atTiir rec-.iTed a wuuud in LL^ he.ul, and si'vorad filuga in 
hia body and left arm ; but was rei u uj [ C i ,-- . i .■ y ' /aicing, aa a r-ct>g- 

nition uf liis skill and courage, a oommonder s oomiaiasioo. Duiing a 
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) ittvlteilaiAik* WM wpgad from KoTemb«r 1803 to 

June i804 in lapcrititrading tb« oeaiinuti«n of a Hue of telogrspbs 
batiiVMl Dublin and Galwsy. In JttM IS'io he proceodod aa com- 
muidtr of the Woolwich 44 gun*, to the Kmt Iivii--? and thencp to 
the Rio de U FUta, of which river he luade dur.n^ tlja camp»:f,'n of 
1807 « very vnJuaUo (urrey. Uo w»» aftervfards Btationed at the 
C»pfl iif Oo-ii 1 IImj v. and in the Uoditemneao. In Mav 1809 ha wan 
afrpoirited to the comnisad of the RI<«»om, and the following jear 
with the rank of Post l'a]ttiiin to '.l.r runm; ,tiil of tho FredorioJu^in 
frigate. Uurinc 181 1-1 A he waa engaged iu tuakiog • nuaute turray 
of tbo ooMt of K— mwifa to Ath Uimw, >t «•■ a umft l M lath* 
Utter year ta Ntnn Iumm Ib MaMqmoM of wooads intfiatod on 
Mb by • ftariiB Mwaolman. 

Ib dl* wnnM of tbeeo eerriorB Captain Beanfbct bad obtained a 
vtry h\f:h r»nk. as a »ci' niilio tji well aa a brare Maman, and equally 
ao n hyilr ra|jhtr iiDil gi^>entpber. Ue waa now conicquently 
eri'rliMi iij tin l.y the ]'-);vrl uf A ltn'mUty, to ilcTote liimsolf to working 
out nil I t'u^bi .ijiDi.' lu n Mjri*'* of cihnrU, Iho rp^ulw of hi-* variii 
aur»ej». AiiiODg other cbart<t conetnio'cil by luin «ito one of tlio 
ArobijieUffo, tb^^a of tho I!laek Sea, iDcluii:»g t'r.o coa'<t uf A>ii\, nud 
•even of Kammania, thrie lael being accompauioil with a ' Memoir of a 
Snreey of Uu> Coa«t of KawmMita to 181 1 an') l&l'i.' In 18l7hepub- 
liebed to 8to, « fuller Md iD«r«d»borato work on the same dietriot: 
'XwHBaato;ar« toief De»cription of tbo South OoMt vfitato Mtoor, 
■ndwftltolUiiMtoaorAntiquitjr.acc., with plane, vJam^fta' Hbltboaia 
and edentific ntrita found their appropriate reward la hie elevatioo, 
to July iSi'i, to the poet of Uydrographer to the Admiralty, to wfaidi 
Important oflic« Ue iropartrd new )i >riMtir by tho manu r in which be 
fulnUvd iUi Jdtio '; nud w!ii«h he conllnu' d to hold till Lo retired full 
of years ami hoDiium ou tho SUlli of Jur. ^ury I sii, having very nearly 
cotiipli'lcil Ijin 6"lh year of eervicf. Hn .v n suocec led by Captain 
■VViiAhiiigtou [WAaiiiNOTOx, Ca.ptai.v Jon.vL In April lo35, Captain 
Braufort waa appointed CotnmiwioDer for inciuiry into the Lawn, Ac 
aiTcoiing Pilote ; and in January 1845 a Comiuiaeioner for inquiry into 
a* UMbran, atoNm Md JUvmrf lb* Uaitad KtoidoMb Otim 
«intod mr-arfadral, Oatobw tht III, IBM. 

AdBiiml Beanfort, beaidis hia memoin on the ooiat of KanaaBk, 
ftCL, haa eontribute<l papera to the Oeographieal and other leanMd 
Sootetiea; and th« important o«lleetk>n of Mapa of the Society for 
the Dlffuaion of llacful Knowledge waa aMcntad nnder hia auperrieion. 
He wj« eic<:t( <i a Kellovr of tho Horal Soci' ty in June 1814; be ia 
alto a MfMiifr uf tlio Conu« il of the ijiv-graphical Society, a Fellow 
of i!:^ Ilu .rJ Aftronomiol Sdc^dy, a Corneeponding Ueiuber of tlio 
lui'.itii'r. iif I'l.iuce, ii\ Mifi-LRIILM. 1 

lii^liNhS, ILLIAM, the emiucDt 10ugU»h [-orti-ait Boulptor, waa 
bom Bbont tba beginning of tha pceaeat century. Ue was a atodent 
to tba Royal Aeadamjr, wbart to 1819 be gained Uie ailrer inedul for 
the beet inodal of an academy figure from Ifaa Uto Ha aa^ diaUlH 
guislicd bimaelf by hii bust*, and though ba hai oaflMlnnaHj auantad 
poetical and clanicol statuei<, it ia to hi) [lortrait bnata that hut cele- 
brity it mainly owing, ilia eittcia have included a large number of the 
moat eminent men of thi day. Among state-imon and lawyera he haa 
prodiiceti hmU (iomn o: '.him of c<j|a!<.''al »iz«.) of Wclliogtuu and 
Vevl ; !.(ir<i« KMm, .Suiwoil, and Ljndhurit : .Ju M ph Hums nnil B«n- 

J'umiii I)L»rin-l:; Sir \Villl»m Koll«tt, Sir l i. !• n k I'niluck, Sir John 
erria, Sir FiUtroy Kelly ; Sir William Molmaorm, Thomis Harkwn. 
Cbaralier Btioieu; among prrUtea, of the Archhi-h op" of L'anU-riniry 
and Armagh, the Bisbope of Iioudoo, iiorwicb, LUndaH, Carlisle, nnd 
CalcutU; among artiiU and litann IMB, «f JBt^jaiato Watl^ Vorth- 
cote, Sir Charlra Barry, ( iceisa GMIafaaak, SniW IlM|ai% Dr. Croly, 
Georgo Qrote, Miicrratly, Colonel Leake, Sir John Barrow; amoof 
aurgconf, Earl,C«rpur, 'i'ravera. Dr. B«btnt;ti>n, &c. ; amonf nanbate 
of the fasbiocable wnrhi, tlie Counteaa of Curaterlield, the &untata of 
MiihiH HI ury. Couut lJi.;ri<uy, ic. ; civic dignitarie^ aa Aldermen 
Vfti,t5.|i-^, l.>s. w, I'irif, M,>ou, i'. c Mr, I'^-hneJ ha-i Ijiic^viiio executed 
BO 'i ' ill. irl.iiit. ill mlniid moiuiinfiitnl dtatiies, among othi-r,-, of 
Gresbam, at the Hoval Exohauco, of Sir Wilhins Ki.!]«tt, of Lord 
Wdliam Benlinck, and tho coloaMl brouioaUtuea .Sir ;:.i'«rt IV«1, m 
Cheapaida, London, and at Laada. Of hia imagiiutire autuos it will ha 
anough to aMBtion bia«Ln4r Oodiw,' IM4; 'EnrotV 1848; and 
•Tba Startled Nymph.' lfl4SL Mr. Btbnta Ba7 ba aafely pW it tba 
bead of liring portrait^calpton— at least aa far aa regarda faoato Bh 
•tyle ia bold aud maeculine, tua exeoutton is generally ailmtn i^ih 
Whi!"t Ki^ ifiR «!'« characteriatio likeneae, he is happy in preaervlng 
tin; more inUiloctiial exprcasion of the ailtera, and to hia chiael po»- 
trnty viV. owQ the (KTCDanent recocd of tlia bawitat MKi Biwa of 
I" venl uf the moat diii'.iD(,'^iL6hedBIB of IhB laak Mid BMaial Man> 
raiiunn. [Set ScppmiiEMr.j • 

•BENEDICT, JULLS, one of the moat dutioguiihed foreign 
mueiokl oompoaen who have devoted their genius chiefly to the 
KoKliah ataM i»aa ban at Btnttgart in 180 i. After having begun hie 
Btuilies BBdar HnnraMl. ha raoeived inatructiona from Weber, and 
bccam« n fikvourito pupil of the author of the ' "Vrf-flhlltH ' At nino- 



seasona at the Lycoiim br Mr. lUtaball of Bodd-atnafe His first 
Eogliah opera, ' Tho Uipeey a Warning,' wan prodaoed at Dmry Lane in 
1^:!^, and immediately gained great popularity, not only in thia 

country, but in fitrminy His aubDcqiient ofieraa, 'The Bri lM of 
Vi'iiict',' and ' Tht- i 'i hm 1,-r-,' hIsmi brought, out at Urury Imiu-, "h.ln 
th.it tlii^trt" wfw t Hill 1 ly Mr. Hunti, had great and de<i--rvt il i>ui' n;«g. 
Itniieiiiet is n:. ,k;. 'iii [I .^li- l tiiiiitT of the pianofortf, Tur wisich 
iil-itrniiieut hi5 ia a [ rul nin! I'avouriie OOmpo«er. Uo l.iW rp«idod 
conttantly in Lond -i •- . i r More his first arrival more than twen^ 
years ago, and holds a very high position among as, being totruatad 
yfth. tM diiaattoBa< aiaai^ at tb* fBto«iaBl oonasrta bm iMHiaal 

* BENNETT, WILLIAM STERNDALE, a composer and pianist of 
the highest emlneooe, was born at ShoiKeli in lUilO. Hia fathary 

Itobert Bennett, was organist of the princij al church of that town. 
Loft an orphan in infancy by the death of both hiii parent*, young 
Bennett, at eight years old, waa placed by hia prandfathor, a lay-cU-rk 
in the University of Cambri lge, aa a chotiatiii' iii thu choir of Kiu^'a 
Cotlci-e. lie afterwarils Hflffaine a student in the , al Academy of 
Ml. HI . ■' Ir iLi h'" roc' ivcd iii.-.triictiuin in ci'iii|i'>riliuu fruru tin ct-Io- 
l>rat«d Ur. Crotch, aud on the pianoforte from Mr. Uuiinrs aud Mr. 
Cipriani I'otter. lie had already di»tiogni*be<l himself, both as a 
aom|K>aer and pianist, whan b« formad that tottoiata fiiaodship with 
Mendebsobn which had ao great as 'f an bto auhaaqiBWl 
progreia in his art. In 18M, by Mandalwohafa tovltaitta^ hi mat tB 
Leipaio^ where the famous acwandbausooncerts were then dinotad Iw 
th« illustrious coiri|>09er. At thoae concerts several of BsnBatTB 
on-hc«tral an<i piiumftirte vi urka were pcrfonne ) ; and their surc^se 
l.iiil Ihi^ fiJiiiul.Ll.'.ii i.f tint r-'jiut-iti'Dii iviiii h iio u >w t nioya in ^«cr- 
iiiaiiy. l>iiniig tho lii~t twenty ycari* lie h;v g.iiiiod thi' higliMt 
hull 'iirif aij.l ijiOist H'lhil fniiti of hi-i :Tofc-.-fiv)D, na a coiupo-cr, a 
l«'rfor:iicr, uiid au iiiflriK-'.ur, lli.< jiubliiihcvi worlis arc uuincroua; 
ci)ti»i-t;tig of orc!.''i!trul ovi rtsin-s, coiidTto-, son it.ii. nud Ft'iili- 9 for 
the pianoforte, and songs, duets, nud other vocal pieces. In l&^ti, on 
ttodaatb Of thabila Ok WaliBialagr,baiiBiaiaatad AaitaarntMaato 
to tba Unlvtnity of Guabridga^ and likawte raaalaad tba dagraa «t 
Doctor of Muaic. Having a due sei»e of tbo importanee and mpon 
sibility of hia oiUco, ho hiut already given a tic^h impolaa to tlw 
cultivation of musio in that univeraity, knd his future labours proOEdaa 
material effects on that art aa a aubjoct of academic tuition. Di^ 
Bennett it also one of the I'rofes«or« of the K- y il .\ervi^my of Muaic, 



and > 



1'.: 'or of the orchestra of the I'hila. 



ty, iu wliich 



laat crii acity he has condaaad groatly to the prosptrity of that onto 
iT^t".! body, whose con«att% ur hwFsowtBiy, baTOMnnBMiiiad 

throughout Europe. 

liEU.NOULLI, the name of a f.uuily which is known in ilie history 
of mathematics by the aerrioas of eight of its members. Theaoara 



Dotallof eqoaliairBaatiljaqiDaloalBbii^} bat it ia aaetaaai; 
aaab, not only to onnbia tba laate to nnid tba couftutoa 
large a number of similar names has intradBOed bto bistocieal wtittofi% 
hot also because a moderate degreo of ny^tioD beoomas ranutrk« 
able, when it forms part of so coospioaow B Baaai Uia <?|»aiBia (ol 
whom four arc well known in astr ' . • - 

nou io tlie hifttt rj' of knowli 

Tilts f.uuily <if tin- KerniiiiUn h sTid to have originally belonged to 
Aiitwerji, fuid to have c:i)i;^'i-mloi to Fr-iukfort to avoid the religious 
persecution uodtr the Diue of Alva; it buaily Bcttlfd iil li.r-el. 
Mcolaa Uerooulli, tho immvdia'o aoc ator of tue aubjrCt.H of thii 
notioa, bald a bwb atation to that republic, and waa succeeded in ic 
by a aon, sow unKnowa, Ha had eleven children, of whom two ara 
the moat diattogoiahid of ih» a||^ Bmianlii^ aad aaothar, 
namawaeannotSBdimatbafttlur af atofad. Bnt tba wMb < 
nexion will be better understood by the following ge 
gram, which includes the cummoa ancestor and th« eighth 
inquMkion. Xbayaaiao< birth aad daatb an addad>- 
Hieaus. 



JjUiSS I. 
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Nir il.lH I. 



toeti, be was, on WabeKa recommendation, rngsigadaaaaadnotor of tbo 
t>«rman opera at Vienna; and afterwards employed in a aimllsr 
CAi^inlv at lha two principal theatres (the San Carlo and th« Fondo) 
" fPr*-. ^* London to 1835; and bia flnt ~~~ri*iiTB «aa 

«r «a Opan Baft eaniad OB tor two 



Jons III. J AHi J :I. 

1JH-1.1II?, I(ifl-1T&9. 

However dislingniahed these men may be, theerenta oftbair Uraa 

are of eomi actively little intere«t, except aa oounecled with the his- 
tory c: till- « icD-.a which they cultivated; and of their works it 
would be iui|i<»>ibl<> ti> treat to an extent corresponding to their 
roputition or utility, w. h , I, • writing the hiatory of mathematics for 
a century. Wo n.ail therefore here confine oui a. he«- 1. To tha 
principal arents of tbair liw. 2. To the mention ;i i- i . of their 
resaaiobas aa ara moat oonnaotad with their personal obaractera. 8. 

To • m abart aoMaak of tba iwaitioa whMi r ' 
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BBRlffOULLL 



JaMxs Prio-of lm I, waa born at BimI, Dcecmhc r jTth I'^M. 
fetber inteuded that he ghonlii be a divine, and li.id liim taught (be 
elaiuie* tad acholMtio philosophy, bat no mathamaUcs. Accident 
threw geometnoU books ia bu way, and he atudied them with ardour 
iB nito «f ttw ipyoiafaB •( lua father. H» tMk ftv bu devioe 

IltHlsB drfffng Aeahufckof lb* Sun, with th* n«tl»*tnYito p«tra 
«id«ra Teno.' At tb« age of tw«Bty-two bo ttnTelled to Ooncv,i, nud 
from thenee to Fimm. It b raoorded of him. that at the f rmcr 
placo he taught a bltiul girl to wiitt^ and that ak Bwrdeaus ho pre- 
pared enntnmdcti bibk*. At Ul fatoiit in IMO^lMlMintoltody 

t!l- f.ii|t<.«npl,y r.f Dr.c.rtc.l. 

'I'lii- cuiiH't. ut driv.v fro-ji }u;n lii-l 'i 'n-.:\iiifn N(..vi Sv^leraatifl,' 

Ac-, an Rttcmjit to rxp'.ain tho ph'': ' nii'iin nf tliono li" l.eii. Ho 
imn^in'-d tSint fhify wcro satclHttn a pi;!-:! '. tr>ii <ii-.t .ni. Id be visible, 
and thtnoo coujectared that th«ir rBturiJ-^ tiii^::^! bt) calculated. With 
Ngard to the question of their predictive facuttieR, be auppoua that 
th« head of the comet, bciog darable, deuutwi nothiog, but that the 
tidl, bafaiK McUaalal, WMf ba a qpabol «f tha aogarot baavan. IL 
VaDlamlMb aabacaiM tba wrftar of aa Hcgt, eaHa tbb a "mAi^p- 
Bent pour t'opinloD popntnlre ; " but we oanoot follow him in riewiog 
it aa aneh. In 1682 he published bb tr#«ti«« * De Uravitate .ftheris,' 
DOW of littio note. His lasting fume dutts from the year IGSl, in 
wliich Lribni'i-, iiublL!)ht!<nii« fint en.<a) s on lha Diifercntia! Cakulua 
In t* " I -irrig Act". Krom thin time he and hia brother John applied 
till ► Iti m til tho Dcw Bcii-Dce with a auccesig and to ac extent which 
made L<-iL)uit/. di^claro tb.it it was M imich theim aa hiii. la lfl*7 he 
waa e!ec;i-d |>rofo"«iir of mat hr:r.n' ii-i at the irniveraity of Baael. Hia 
calabrity attracted many fortigneni to that plM^imiJlM r eaearobea 



Tfaa integral calenlna «aa fint inquired Into by James Beraonlli, in 
tow arnya pabliahad in 1691. Uia future labours were, in a great 
mmsurc, developments of the inexhaustible method of inTesUgation 
jiut named. Of that part which concerns his brotbar as well as him- 
■elf we shall preeeiitly ppeak lie died ut Bfuiel of a slow fcTer, 
August 1'!, ITO.'i, in Lifi :.:'y lirst year. Afi^ r iIib I'liunple cf .\n:l.l- 
medcB, ho ordered tiiat ODO of his duiCovi.rieH iiliould lj<i rngmviMl on 
his tomb. It was a drawing of tbn carre callnd by iiiiithsm iti .iuih 
the logarithmic spiral, with tho inscription ' l£adeu mutata reaurgo : ' 
m double alluaion, first, to hia hope of a IMUMliMl^ BMEl^ to Mw 
nrnarkabls properties of tha curre^ wall lllimil to liiMl1miwl!<iiain. 
Uliliili iiBMlrtfattH tha* aa^y ufiwiioM wbliil^ fa wat instance^ 
MBvait OM flima into anolkiiv n tba lasHtthniB apkal anly repM^ 

dues the (ini^iriP,!. 

M. FL iiii D jllc. his coDtenponry, says, "M. Bernoulli was of a 
hitioaa and melancholy temperament, a ehararter which, more than 
IMgfather, gives tho zoal and por«i.-vcrRra^n ne: t;'.-.'iry )':r ^'Tf&l lhuit;«. 
,».![: a!l hia researches his march wivi slow and sura; Deithtr 
liaOUiiua zcr h a habit of succesa inspired him with confidouco : Le 
jmbuahed nothing without handling it over and over again; and ho 
never ceased to fear the publie which held liim in so much TSDaration." 
It is worth while to obaem that the above was writteo in the year of 
Ua imlOt, aad bahi* 4h» ofportunity of wvi awiM Ua biothsria 
oanarMaUllui^laBpWlIaB toazaggermte polntoef ai nh aat} and 
MSDNmanlt this subject, we may obaerre that the career of James 
BnBMdll on one point, a eontradiotion to a CsToorito theory, a 
OOOMOnenoa of the generaliiing spirit in which biographiea are fre- 
qasDtly written. Ttie qualities of the man in question, be he who he 
may, ar« n-iule the uecesaary acooropanimcnta of all who diatinqiiish 
theiiiiu Ivc« ;:i A -:::iiljir way. Thus, becauso several Rreat ma'.heir-a- 
tictaua liivf nrigiuiitc 1 tljeir best discoveriee when very younij, it ia iaid 
down a« a h'jtt i,f la^7 u! uatare tl.at tLi_y aiiuuld iil>4}h ilo so: but 
Jamea iiemoulli did nothing which would have mado him famous, 
•ran among oontemponirics^ till after he waa tiiir^ jsaiaaUb and 
ttan not from a priiiapla «>fbiaown, Int ihoi a hlat tfaram «irt fey 
Laibnit^ and wbkb pSaBMw] m wi^gU alnMl imdBa Ua own 
gsnfaHwooIdbawaaiaad. Tat Iio la «u«f tiMaealailiiiMlnatiia- 
tDatictans that ever lived. • 

lie wss married, and left a son and daughter. His 'Ars Conjeo- 
tandi,' one of the earlief t works on the theory of probabilitio.', and hia 
trentLje on aeriej, \ri rti l ubliabed pocthumoualy in 1713, under the 
care of Xicolia liemoulli the elder. Part of it was repiiblated by 
Baron Ma^erea iu 1795, in a VoKu.^o of tracts. Ilia complete worlc.i 
were published at Ueueva, in tvro vols, ito, 1744. There ia a ktter 
of hia in the 'Joumnl de Pbydqne,' September, 1792, which vrill t>o 
pvessntly alluded to. Ue edited tba geoiaatiT of Deseartesu in 169S. 

(Baa ttc^ by FrniiaBiBit ^ odloattoii; tlwaMMir 07 Laaratx 
Id tha JBif{fr<'phi4 Piii'a« nwB« { Ikatncliw But, dm MaOL flnooghoat ; 
and tbe Preface to Lacroiz, Oak. Dig. tt InL) 

John Berxodlli I., brother of the preceding, was bom July 37th, 
1667 (old style). He was tbe ninth cliild of his father, who intended 
him for commercial puraiiita, and sent liim to the University at Basel 
in 1C82, where, like hia brother, he found his own vocation. He was 
made master of arts in ICi.^, on whirh occjuiion he rvad a thfsia in 
Qr«uk vemc, in refutation, wo aupp.:..sf, of the iliviim right, itc, the 
Bnbject I tiug. that ' tha jiriiice ia nuJe for his sulijev:tn.' 

Ue then studied medicine, and in pablished a disawtatiou on 
" 1} bo* ka Ml 



to inrv';'.nr::\tic' Iq 1600 ho travelli'd to Geneva and into FVaao% 
whore hu furmod many acquaintaaoce, with such men as Malebranoita, 
the Caiainis, Da rH6pital, ke. He returned to Basel in 1692, and 
from ttiat time datas iiia oorrsapoodBnoa with Laibnit& It is well 
known hoar atMHWaalr h» dafcMM tiw «Mtoa «( Oa laMto is tha 
dispnta alboul tho lavautlou of todani^ aad tho i^gaw a «■» of 
problems which be mnintained with llie Kigliah school. In 1693 (ow 
authority the ' dloge ' of the Berlin Academy, in Formey's coUeetioB 
of 17S7, says 1691, but this must be a misprint) bo was eleotod pro- 
foieor of mathematics at Wolfenbuttol ; but on his marriage with a 
lady of Basal, named Dorothea Falcknar, Uaroh 6th 1694, bo laisnad 
to his own country, was received daotaroCoMdioilM^aDduptnyabllo 
act on the Motion of the Muaeles. 

In Itjyi he aocepto i .1 pruf-s-ui a:.i[i at (Ir ningt'a, at which plaoo ho 
romamed till he succeeded hia brother Janies at. iksel iu 1705, wbrro 
bo diad imun Ist 1748. Wa shaU have to apedc of Avo of Ut 
daaaandaata. His pnUiibad no aapaiata work% but his mamoin an 
to bofnod baU tho aaiaatilo tnnnoltonaofhtodaf. Thvwaea 
ooUaatad in ftmr qoarto Tohunaa hy Otoaar, and poMiabad at !«• 
saane and Oenova in 1742. Uis eorrespondenoe with Laibi^ta was 
published in ttro toIh. 4to, at the same places, in 1745. 

The author of tb..^ ' el :!?.! ' already cited says, that tho qualities of 
his heart were li h :v 1 nbtu than those of bis hea<l , and that he 
waa ''jiut^, 'li-oit, -Hlnci'Tri, at piom." To the lant aiinlity bo ha? aci 
uudt ul. te l l i.-Lt; Lut bi.i whulo hi.itory an uiil'orlutj.iti- i-iumplo of 
impetuosity of toniper and narrownesa of mind, which betrayed him 
iuto a want of faimesa, almost amoutiiiug to badness. Tho aatertion 
of the euloeist ia, aa tiM reader will see, a tolerable spaeiman (rf the 
axtentto which aoah paod wH eoo Biybotfootodaotopointoof 
sonal diapoaitloa Mid nanaaia. Vho ea t a l ii n lo d 1 
Bernoulli is of a oharscter nnlque in history, and forms an epii 
characteristic of the state of science at the period, as well as 
dispositions of tba two aairttatad brottiars, that it ia worth while to 
dwell a little upon it 

liofore the mathematical sciences wore possessed of general methods 
of i:ivc--,t-j-rir.:iiii, j .roiji L'las of which hundreds are now soluble by ona 
pniceKH, vwre no mivny fcpsmtn questions with separate difficiiltie*. It 
hnil ber.'u tliM jinictico 'j( centuries for njathem:it:cLana who L^.l fuund 
a partictilor solution of any case, to propoeo the queotion as a challenge 
to oUiaca. In ths years ptaoeding 1696 John Bernoulli had showered 
now proUams upon ths world, wiiicfa, tbon^ addrassed to all, were 
geDsrally eoaaidand aa aaitMlaclv afanod oft Ua ddar tooUMV. ot 
whoaaastabUsbsdMpataaonboaoanotobmboanjadoofc InlCM 
John Bernoulli proposed the well-known pnUaat of tha Irmekillttktm, 
or " to find the oorre on which a matarisl point vrill ISjjl ftom 000 
Ktven point to another in tbe least powible time." Tliis waa answarsd 
by Leibnitj!, Newton, James Bernoulli, and Do rHApital; but tbe 
third bit upon a method of solving more general questions of tbe 
Eaiua kind ; and feeling perhaps that ;t, waa timn to itsaert tbe supe- 
riority which his age and reputation might be supposed to give him, 
returned a oonnterchallenKa with his solution. It was a prohlem nf a 
much mors nnaial and abatniae oliaraelar, ona limited case of which 
Ja thoMloa3ni;-^<M all tho oufva Unto whkh aan ba daaoribed on 
a|^tonio«ima«urfeM%andaf ariranlangthttoindtbatwhicli eon- 
tains the greatest area." Hs added another, whish amonnted to askiac 
for the curve of quiokeot descent, not from a p<dnt to a point, hm 
from a point to a given straight Use ; and ended by stating that • 
person of his acquaintance (probably liimself) would give hia brother 
due pnise, and fifty fl.irins Wides, if ho would Bolve thwe problems 
within three months, and puMnii hl'i solutions within a year. John 
liernoulti, in an imBiver puli!i«lic:l iLDtnediatcly al'terwards (for private 
correspondence butweeti Uie bri tlierB had ccaiiod), praises the solutions 
which Newton, Leibnits, and De I'H^pital had given of his i>roblem, 
and admita tba oorreetoeas of that of iiia brother, but reproach< > him 
with tha tina ha bad employed upon it Ho goes on to say, that as 
to hia biotha^a now pioblmna, they w«ra hi laalili aiinlnlnBd in hia 
own; tiiat diSonlt aa tbay might appear, ha bad funmHiHlj ovar- 
eome them; and instead of three montlis, it only took him thrso 
minutes to penetrate the whole mystery. He sent the results of bb 
solutions accordingly, and rwiuired fulfilment of tbe promise; adding, 
that aa it had cost him too little trouble to gain the money, lie shonld 
give it to the pcKsr. He had in fact solved the second problem, which, 
a» Le truly ttattd, la not of difDcuIt deduct. on from l.i.< [iwn ; but he 
dfotived himself a.'i to the firr-t James Btrnouli: ijuiptly ariEwensd, 
in the 'Juunisl de« Havau.i ' fijr Fcbr.iary IC'J^, th.it l.:s br-t;.er's 
solution was wrong; that if no one puhiiihed any farther solution 
ha wonid wgagt , 1, to find onfc what Ua brother'a method had been ; 
8; whatofar H was, to ahew ttaft II «Ba wrong; 3, to giva a tno 
solotion of the problem. And bo addod, ^bat wSatofir anaa ngf om 
would undertake to give him for aumiawilliiM in aaah of fho fluio 
undertakings, he would forfeit as much if heaiiod in fba first, twioo 
aa much if be failed in the second, and threa llmaa aa much if ha 
failed in tlu> third. Tbe poeiUvs tone of this annouDcement alarmed 
John Bernoulli, who wtsll knew that his brntber wa>i nut a man to bo 
rimch mistaken when he spoke so strongly; and he aocordiogly looked 
a,!p.u!i at hin Bolution, corrected it ss he thought, admitted that ha had 
been too precipitote, and again damaadad the reward. Ha j 
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it 4oM within the jesr. Junea Bernoulli repliad, " I rMOonncnd my 
bwtiier to look aeaia at bu lut solutioa. and to whrthar ha still 
thiokiit ri«!ht; and i declare that wben I iball bftve published mine, 
pretext* of prvciiiiutioa will not be littened to." J< ho lieruouUi 
•nswered, that tie wotild not reviiw bii solution, aud th&t bin time was 
better employed in makinf; new diacoTerie*. James U^rcoulli ivplie.i. 
that if in three vtinutrt ha bad aolved the whole mystery, surelj jrix 
mtnulff more would not mucii diminteh the number i f his uen din- 
eoveriea. After aouie furttkcr commaoicatioiM, io the courte of wliicb 
<JaliD Bernoulli unt (be demoDttratioa of hi* MlnUoa to Laifaoits (who 
deelined giving mj po«itiTe opiuion), ud imi»ni that bo wonld say 
no nor* «a tlio tubjeett Jamts Bernoulli puhliah«d bi« own ■olatiooi^ 
witli fbow vf tHhm prablMMb withovt demoMtntiMw, in tbo Laipsig 
Acta far JoD* IfUOk B» also prtnted at Basel a letter to his brother, 
la whioh lie Ui^tw Um to publish his method, and sends his own 
•olution, without drmonstratinn. John Ikrnuulli, though now in 
poaaaaaioo of the truu reault, oauld not tee wheie he was wrong; 
perhaps would not, for a material part of tliisi letter wai duppressed at 
hit (Mtrw in the p ^ibumou^i c ii iun uf liit briitLer'* works. (It was 
nprintsd whole ia aa already iiicQtiooed.) John Bernoulli 

raplied bjscoduig his own demonstration under cover to the Academy 
of Sdaoon at Pvia, to be opened so soon m hi* brother (hould Mnd 
his. On thKJmnBinnnUi ( March 1701) poUiAiid ly^ «im nlBlin 
nt BMri. ud also la ft* Uipeig A«lt «M Ot j mrn ut n t hm, Dn 
I'HApital and Leibnitz immediately admitted its correctness, tad mad« 
John Bernoulli acquuiuted with their opinion. But no more wm beard 
from tUe latter : be coDtinnid obstiaately liitmi M long as bis brother 
was alive ; nor was it till 17M, aft«r the dMth of Jms** Bonioulli, 
that he publlsLrd an incorrcft ution in the memoirs of the aoad«my. 
The iureren< e i» uIm : •, i liu-. In- nugpected the incorrectciean uf bis 
own method, arjii w.l-i afraiit t<-: mivos^? it to t!i« srarcljiriK wth of bis 
brother; but t^^t v. hru the lutt. r v»,i.i dciwi, 1h- tli i m. i t.:-;ir tluit my 
other person in Europe would bo able to cxpoi« liiiu. As late us 
17M bn ysbUibod n eeiTWt solatioD, and admitted tbatbobad 
■litakM; bnt bo bad not tbo fainwa to add, tbat hit now 
waa only that of bis btotbar in aoatbar abapai 

After tba preoediag aaeooat, wbkh k>Mr andiiptttad, tta 
will not bo aurpriaed to be told that after (fan daatha of Laibnita and 
Do l UOpital, their boeom friend John BmaolU andaafoniod to rob 
them both. He i tkimed to bo a contemporaneous inventor of a 
li.otbod of cbf (■ r:ui-r (that wbicb waa called thu dirTcrentiatio dt 
cwria in c«n .i • . . .f wliicli be bad s»id in adiiiira'iou, wboQ it was 
fimt produce I, t ■ tho K'>d of gi-oim try b^td .idujil'.rd L'-iboitz 
farther into liin f«nctuaij tbnu biuj«ii ll." And bore loo, if eilber of 
tbe brother* can bo laid to have inTeiit«<l ttiat method as well as 
Leifaniti; it wa* Jamts BamouUi. tie olio advaooed an abauid prt- 
taoriootoba tba antbarof ail tbatwaaaaarintha'AaaljM^'tetCf 
l>*rB6pltal, adaimirtilahgMrilaan nAitatiaa. Ba waa jaalooa ef 
bi* own ttit, riaoirl Bernoulli, «bo divided with bim the priae of tba 
Acadt'uiy < t ifucea in 1734, and wa* di<plea««d that he turned New- 
tonian. Tbu following anecdote is related by Condoroet, we know not 
on what antbority, but we believe it : — " One day he propuneil to bis 
SOD Ijiuiii-!. ilj4 u a j outb, a little prubUm to try bia strmglh; tbe boy i 
tO'ik it u III, i\;m, 'uUc 1 A; &ud cimc back expecting aome praise from | 
h:B father. Yuu ouyhs to Aarf dunr i! fin Ihe tyo(, was all tho ob«erTV ' 
tion made, and wllb a tone u:; ^ (.-erturK wtijc;. liin hun remember 1 1 to 
tbe laleat day of bis Ufa." I'ba only iu>tauoe which has ever fuilun 
within our readings ta wbiah Mm fiamoaUi abowed hioaelt free from 
petty feeling, waa bt UatMrtntant of Buier, wbao tba ktter was his 



apuatfiiaaL OhiaiilM| Ma talant liwath*—i>la«^baeocourag.-d 
JsaodgaTO Ub pritaita Isaaoaa, in addtUoB to (hoaa «f the public 

eoone. 

In thus diaplayinga c -ira< -er wbiab appaaia to have no ona amiabia 
point about it, we dupact irum the common practice, which is never to 
admit, if by any bolteuiug it can l>c bel|i<'d, tbut ^reat mtellect is not 
accotnpun-.cd by pi eituM* <.f ii;ind ]d other rvspecta. Hut it is not 
good t , Hiib-'.ituta lii;.,,'h xid laod coloured truth ia fii',.v lj ,>:i) for 
truth, and it is nut guuti lur the living to know that iittirary or »cien- 
4Ua laMtatiaa oovars mur-Ll < : liqintyassoouaslhegrave bag coven-d 
tba body. lyAleiubert, who, in tbe form of an il^t, has written an 
excirlleut account of tba mmthtmatical Bhaiaatwr «f Jau bM 
dexterously evadad tba diiBeiilty :— " Baneulll waa oelj kaawa to ma 
by bis works ; I owe to them almost entirely the little progma I 
have made in geometry. Mot having liad any kind of acquaiotanca \ 
with him, I am i^jnorant of fA< unirttcrtttxng dclaiU </ Ail private Iffe." j 
tij'L'uLitii; iif the ctlebrate l diapuie aViove rrluted, be aays, "This alter- i 
cation prodiiL-i^d soveial ( ire*!* m wbidi bitterness seems to hav« taken ' 
the pUiiie of emulation ; but at uue of tbe two must bsve beiu in the 
wrong, one of tbo two muit have been in a passion." lie only fortrti 
toatata^wbatb* himself knew as we)l an any body, that ih^ c ui ' i -.i it 
two * waa Iba Mibject ot tba tiage, and bis jtrotigi for tbe time bi.mg. 

In aoDaladiu lAat wa naan to av an tba two bnthn^ wbo stood 
•I tiia baad of Oalr fiunily, wa may otoarfa that it ia olaar tbat both 
•n* aiid the other had pushed their researches in the infiniteaimal 
aiialyaia far beyond tbe view of any other men of their time. Nowton 
bad abonrir.ned thn irirRcce, and Loibnita, the other inventor, though 
be could (IrLiHo bcti^e-jii tbe right and the wrong, would not commit 
bioMaU by aa opinion oa tba aalution «f John BernoulU only, but 



contented himself with stating that it •eemed to him to be luii ae i 
but that he could not give it sufBcient attention to speak positivalyt 
Of tbe two brotbcra, the elder was certainly the deeper and the more 
eorrctt; tho younper the quicker and tbe more elegant The worts 
of John Bernoulli, who lived much longer than bia brother, contain an 
immense moss of discovery ; but thero ia no particular on which we 
couM dwell for the brneht of the geurral reader . the mathematictaii 
shuiil'l cunsult tho ilut/e of D'Alambert already alluded to. 

MicoLAH liLu.V'ji i Li II. (to distiaguisb bin from hi* oouain of lii* 
aame name), tbe eldest ton of Jahn HiaMlllllll. Mi bilB «D th* Klb 
of January 1685, at Qroningen. Ha aana to Baacl with Ua Ibtbcr ia 
1106, and atndiad at tba unlvaraity, whera he formed an intimate 
(iri*ndahip with tba aftarwafda celebrated Euler. In 1722 he wit 
invited to St. Petersburg by Iba Empreas Catherine, with his brother 
Daniel. But ha had hardly tima to do more than show that be bad 
the talents of his family, when he died, on tho 26lli of July ITS'!, >t 
St. reterfinir,^ Kur Uia t'lt.^ lee 'Comm. Acad. Petrop.,' v. i: . »u4 
for some mtaioira of his, see vol I There are somn of bia laetaoirsia 
his fatber'd work*. (See tho ' JiLu^'m^Jiici Uuivi-r -eili- ') 

DaRlKL Biiu.vot;u.i, the second sou of John, was bom at Qroningen, 
February 9, 1700. Hi* father at firat intended that he ahould apply 
hioMelf to ttade, but bi* objeottou* to that couraa of life preTajis4 
and fa» Ml allMnd to itady MdMN. Hn bad mniiwd aaw 
bialraatbn in nadmnaliai ftmn Ua fbtfaar: w* feaan nbante aacn 
how. After pasaing some years in luly, profaaaiWy aaplcwaa npan 
medicine, but reaUy upon mathematics, he ralwnad to Pawl. B* 
eould not at tbi* tima have been actually known aa a natbanudadaa 
by any decided effort of his own ; but it was auffioieBt that ha was a 
liemoulli, for we are told that before he waa twenty-four years obi he 
bad refused tbe presiiU-ncy of the Academy of Sciences at (ient ik. The 
folUiwiijg yp«r 1;<- aiid hia brotbpr NiooU^ werL- invited tu St, Pe'.er^ 
b ir,:, iL. u'r.- i l v iiii-tit;';Qod. He appear:! Ut/t to have bt-en well «au ■ 
fieil wuh the baif »avage court uf Ituitkta, and bad made up bis mini 
to quit it ; but the emprem, who wiahed bim to nmain, increased bia 
aalary, and gave him fall liberty to ratira on tba half of it wbenaaarha 
nlaatad. TbnBobUgadlnbanaartonaai^bacontiniiadat8k.Pita» 
boigtUl 17aS,wbaa1ih»itoto«rUakiallbaampaUadbiBatoratiMto 
his oountiy. Han ha obtotoad^ flntnabair «t Badiainc^ and aA» 
wards of aatmal phOaaapby, to whiah waaa nh a a ^na nl lynddadoaarf 
motaphyiios. 

He had published, in 1724, his firvt work, entitled ' Exorcitationes 
M«th<-iuatKa>.' in th* titb -[iiis;'? of which be styled himwlf ' eon of 
Ji»hn IlrriJL'ul 1, which t.;lc ho always afierwardfl cnotmued. Bit 
Kni'ieedmg osMiya on mechanioi were the firvt iu which motion is 
decorni-osed into that of translation and n>tikt:on. He afierwarda 
eoterod mto the theory of compound oscllUtl .itu^ aud i>i the hnt who 
appliad matbnaiatia* to a ajnsmaa of ooDaideration* which have siaaa 
baaaoM of tba graatait ntuity and ahiguUrly extensive appUoatioa 
Bi* ' IlydrodynamiiitM^' pabU^ed in 1738, i« the firat work in whicb 
th* motions of fluids are raduead to a question of matbematica, It i* 
in one puiat like tlia subsequent work t^f I.!ii,'rTinge (the 'M^caoiqaa 
Analyt.qno') : in that work the wholu i. ur l <'u is reduced to tba 
results uf one principle, which, in the wurk Daniel BentuuUi, it 
called the ' conservation of vis viva.' 

In tbe theory of probabilities ho inlr djci-d what ia known by 
the iiumo of '.he ' niu:.il iiruhiiijilny,' which citii^ntos aloaa or gain, not 
absolutely, but by its proportion to tbe fortune of the ponton who 
stands the riak. His paper on inoculation, publiabed in 176U, was one 
of the fiiat in wbicb a aciaoea whose pcaoiieal ulibty is greats though 
diffiauH lar tho waild ok kna to m», ia appUad to n qnaattan af 
statiatia*. OatUaanbjfaatba added to tba nathodawUeh bad b^ 
to appear for the aratioB of tho difltoiltiea ariaiog from tbe neceeasiy 
introduction of vaiy largo numbers into Questions of combinations. 

Daniel Bernoulli gained or divided the prize of the Academy of 
Sciences ten times ; once (in 1734t in company with hit father, on the 
question of tbe physical cauae of the t-mallnei-e of tbe planetary inclina- 
tions, by which, as before remi^ik il. he excited jealousy io a quarter 
from whence iiiiuiiration should have bftn most certain. His memoir 
baa been cun-i l.-r-'d the better of tho two; and Condi/rc' t oLi-jrvrs. 
that he knew this, aud showed that be knew it, which waa not ^uite 
daaoawM. In 17M to ibnrad wUh Snlarnnd MacfaHttin tba pitoa te 
a dhnartaHan on tba tUaa; and thait tbrto msmoit*, wUeE ara all 
otleb(atad,aentain all that waa dona on tba theory of that sobjaat 
between tba w ritlu ga of Kawton and Laplao*. 

In 1748 b* *aaoa*dad bit father as member of th* Aeadamj of 
Sciences, ia which be was aucceeded by bis brother Joha ; ao that for 
more than ninety years the foreign list of that body always ooniaiucd 
a Ikrnoulli. 

1 )auiel IVmoulH was found deail in hit boil by bin servant. March 17, 
17S2, having in his lattvr yi'.irn \:vni pi .hjrct 'j a-'lima. He WJU 
ucver mained, the only «i%'aL;eiiirnt of that 'ort which he ever con- 
templated having been broken off by bim on tbe discovery that liit 
Intended wife wa* avarieioua, 
of hit town to be a 
•tap* dth*r to prove or dispMm 

gained bim to much respect aau^g Ui MlevaMiHM^ Art to laka Ml 
tbu hat to Daniel Bernoulli ma AM if ibo flial T 
upon tba ahildcHt of Baatl- 



■o oroaeo ou oy oim on we aisoovery max nit 
■rieioua. In religion b* wa* aaid by the elergy 
freethink«r,nnuBaaoiiftJab bo Ba*ar toakaw 
or diapMm But fait aaadndaadtahBto had 



Iff 



BIMOBAK, JOSEFB. 



BOKSTBTTBM, XABIi VICTOa TOV. 



Tbs foUowinif utaedotM Mtn nlltad W—lU mi be uwrte4 
that bis helMuTfi waa inor* SatUrwl hf tt» tacMnts tbey eootAia 
than by all his prize*. When lie «raa a joung man on bis traT(rlB, ho 
talkad with a alranRi r whose ciirioiiily wiia excited by Kii c nvensation, 
and who asked his nam<'. "I mil I>utiii:l l!«rnoLilIi, ' ai e'vered hs. 
The strangrr, ti-inkiDB from hits youlliful loolts that Im could v.o: be to 
oeUbratod a man. and wiabtog ta ticawer th« auppoaed hoax by one 
still bettor, rrplisd, " And I am Inao Kewton.'' The other is as 
follows : — Kocnig, lb«n w«ll kuown » ia>th«tnMitkii«ll| ma dlniog 
iiB»iad lilktai iillh Mm* prid* «r a twj MtrnUt (Mition, 
il kad t^nMrn « long tiiM to aolm: BamvilB iMBt oa 
to Us fnni,, aod bcAm ttiqr mm ftMn.taM* fimbbvd 
Kmtig with % toliitio-j of hit qpHtko. (8m th» *mtgt* of Duii«l 
Bernoulli by Coodorcut.) 

John Br.nNoni.Li \ third son of John Bernoulli L, bom at Ba^el, 
Miiy IS, 1710, died thfre July 17, 1790. Ho studied law and raathc- 
mntics, Mid WM suocef-ivily ]i;. ftt.rijr of cloqupui" aud of mathe- 
ZMtios. Tbr«« of Uin f-QuvArs g^iDod the prizo of the Academy of 
Beiencci. 

JoBH Bernovlu III., Lis sou, bom at Bud, November 4, 1744, 
aitd«IB«riiD,Jiil^l>, 1807. A*aiHlMn JMM •rM»h»hMan«a 
mmfaM of tho Msdamy of BnrBn. H« dtvotod M awi iif poftiiiabily 
to MtRMWayiHid Us nnmcroag ob««rTations are in the Berlin 'Mo- 
jnoba* and 'BpheoMrides.' He gare aa edition of th« algebra of 
Xoler: bis 'Lettraa sar differenu sujceti^' 4a., 1777—1779^ oootain 
much information on the staU of obterMtaMb Tbora il ft IM of hia 
works in the 'Itiognpbie Uuivcrselle.' 

James Uee.nodlu II., second son of John Bernoulli II.. b.:^m at 
Basel, Uctober 17, 1769, waii tho deputy of his uucle Daniel in his 
professcrship, when the latter i i-<-.uuf iii(jriu. bul lii.l u jt succeed him, 
owing to candidates being then chosen bjr lot Ue was afterwards pro- 
taaor of mathwaiMM M Sb ratonboig, ud burWI • (miMMighttr 
of En]ar. His BMBoin la th« Msnbwrg ' 
show that ho had tho talM* of hii 



apoplexy wbOo bathiag in the Kew, JoIt 9, 1789. 

ftba 'KoT. Act Petropol.' toL »iL ('Biog. Univ.") 



■MhadbMoa to 
Imkba^of 
'HIa«tt)g«'feia 



KiCOLXS Bbrxoolu L, nephew of the two first BeraoalHn, was 
bom at Basel, October 10, ICS", di«l there Noveaiber 'J9, 17fi9. He 
was [irofessor of matheniatj j.h and '.of-.o at I'alui, attFrward.'i of lnw 
at Basel. There sre sorh i f Llh v.n'.iDgi! bciod^ those of John 
Borooalli. 

In concluding tbti article we shall remark that the two elder Bep- 
nouilia lived during the time while the mathematics were in a state of 

Srowth towards the power which was required for phvsical analysis. 
r»twoBnMrtiib«tod mm to thia nwiii and 6 b tha iafti^ 
oalwlM,M f »e» t Mdft—ttdr haadu, vUbhbooiaatha tailtinaMl 
of their saeeeetors. They are of the age of N«wton and Lribnitc ; 
Daniel Bernoulli, on the other hand, is the cootemponry of Clairaut, 
Euler, and U'Alembert; and in ti e hntidn of t!ie«« four, the i:ow 
calculoB was applied to investination "( mutcnil [ hciion eDi. Tlie 
oircumstances of the times r<>qiiirvd aiioh tuen, and tht ro in no qiir.<t:Loij 
that they must have a|i|i*ared ; but that thcv Bhou'.d idl throo havo 
come from one fnmily naa not to b« looked for, and furnishes an 
instance of contauguiuity of talent of one kind, which mtist exeito the 
cttfioaity eren of those who care little for the subjects oo wliieh it waa 

anplMML 

BUfOHAV, JOSEPH, a Tcry learned olergyniaa, WM ban la 
Sepitamber 16«8, at Wakefield, Yorkshire, and educated flnk a* Uia 
grammarechool of liis nativo town, whenea he remored, in 18Wt to 
Univeriity College, Oxford. He graduated B.A in 18S7, was soon 
after elected Fellow of his college, and in 1600 proo-etled M A. In 
1C3S ho was prescntid to the rectory of Headbouroe-W-nrtliy near 
ViucheBter, liampfljiru; and in 171'.' to that of Havar.t ni.ir l'url.» 
Doutb. Ho obtoiued uo t'urtii<rr pi cftrment ; and died, Aiigtitt 17, 
17:23. The work on which the fame of I:inghiun is biu>e<l i* his 
'Originee Kecleaiaiticso ; or the Antiquities of the Christian Choich,' a 
writ dfanlMriiia > pa fa — d aafpaiiiaaco with tha AthaM and oaHjr 
■oiilMiianatl oad aaikad by sound judgnanl m mnah m 

\^ ektMiiva Niding. It embrseee within its aoope nearly the wholo 
laaga of qoeationa eoonaoted with the doctrines and discipline of the 
early Chweb, and it nnqnaetiooably one of the most learned works on 
Christian «Dtf4)uity produced by a member of the Kngliab Church. It 
wse originally published in 10 vols. 8to, 1710-32; aud was translated 
into Latin— rL'.jviionB I tfim; fur the fir,.! time given at h;D^:h — by 
Ori'cboTiouf, with a pu fncn by J. K. I'.uddeus, in 10 vnla. 4'i>, Hals!, 
17--i--^*, Miiii aiTiiuj m 1V:/1-.":1. A:i LiJiti-.n, m wh;ch the aildLtiLtns and 
Correstiooe left by Bingham were for the brst time incorporated, was 
fBWMiad|vUasiBafccMdaa%teIta^^ pi*> 
Sud a Uih of the antbav),ln8vaU8«o,18«-2». Aootkor adlUoD. 
by the RsT. J. R. Pitman, appeared in 9 Tola. 8to, London, 183M0, is 
which the pasaagrs referred to are giren at length, and some Sermons ; 
*Tbe French Cburch'n Apdogy for the Church of England,' which 
flrat sppeared in 170C ; ' A Scholastic History of Lay Bapiiam,' in two 
parts, St«t published in 1712; and other minor works by Bingham are 
included. The latett edition is one by It. Bingham, jun., in 10 vul», 
8to, Oxford, 1865, in which the editor has verllicd aud quoted the 
whule oi th" 1.1,000 citatioua coiivaised in the work of his learned 
ancestor. Au abndcueut of the Antiqnitiof, by A. BUckamor^ 



apiv(>«r*d in 2 roU. Sto, in 1722, uo'ler thi> title of ' BoatOiia FtimitiTS 
>utitn, i,r II Summary of Chri<ti..n Anli<]nities.' 

IJONSTKTTKN. KAKL VICTOR VuN, a Swiss author, a naUre of 
the (Jerman portion of SwitscrUnd, who wrote in both French and 
Gt-rman, aud produced works of reputation in each language, snd 
nhu wiia also remarkable for the number and intimacy of his friend- 
ships with noted men, one of whom wa* tho Kni;Iish poet Gray. He 
was bom at Bern, on the Srd of ScplcmlHT 37J5, of one of the aix 
priTil^ed patri eian fiuniliea of that republic, of wiuoh his father was 
treasonr. Ha «M tta inl BoiMM aUld wlio «M anhiMtod to iooen- 
UtioD, by iha adviM of ifca ariobntod BtUar. Al tvardun, whera 
be waa sent for his educatioa, be formod an ae^MinlaDM witb Jaaa 
Jaoquee Kouas' su ; at (Janera, to which he r«mo«ad,ba >«»r^ t <h« 
frieud of Firmin Abauzit, the Arian philosopher; and was afraqaent 
guest at the table of Voltaire. Charles Bonnet, author of the ' Con* 
templatious of Nslurc,' iunpired him with a Uuto for metaphysical 
analysis, which he aft«rwards said decided -.be course of his intclb xtual 
life. He took a disgust to Leyden, to the uaiversity of which he was 
sent for hi* edooatioo, and obtained his father'e permiaaion in 1769 to 
make a trip to Bo g land, Hera tha Bav. Morton Mieholla, of Blondo' 
atoaiaMbtlbtbafHaQdcf atnr,«hnMadtoaBaal«ilh bin at tho 
roona at Balh, mmI tatMdaeadbtaBslBaMlMdMad Novamber tha 
27th, 1780, to tba poal» wba tboo reaiiM la aiaefa Tetirentent at Otn- 
bridgci Tha eansaqaenM wm what HMM oaUi *' a saddan iatina^ 
and romantic attachment "* on the part of Gray, tha history of wbidl 
may be trsc»i in the letters between Gray, Bonstotten, and Nieholli^ 
first published by Mitford in 1818, in tiie fifth or supplementary 
volume of his editiou of Gray ; and in the Utton from Uray to 
Bonstettrn, first piven to tho En(?liih pablio iu 1799 in Mi*? Plumptre'a 
tranal.ition of .N^attliiiBon'a 'Lvtiers from the ' .'(j::tin!>:.t,' tbs name 
which she gives to tho (iermau poet's ' Knnuoruugen.' Th^o 
letters it in UMSMtiog to oompara mth Bonstetteii> own account of 
this part of bla life, as given in hie •Soa*aoir»,' written in 1831, 
mora than alxty yeara aftarwardo. «* I paoasd aoaia months,' ba aaf% 
"at Cambridge with Gimy. I oaad toaaabinavaty day, froaa fw 



o'clock till midnight We read together Shaking!^ wbon'ba adai 
Dryden, Pope, Milton, Ac. I told him all uaok fl^salf and li^ 

country, but all ht> life was shut from me ; he never spoke to me of 
himself." "The romcmbraLcn of i la poen-a," Bonntetteii alio snye, 
"was hateful to him ; h<> !!■ vcr pi^rmittcd tne upe.ik of them." When 
the young foreigniT Ifft fur thci Conti lent, iJr.»y HL-Lom^iaxiied him to 
London and Uover; and it was on this occa»ioD that au iueideot took 
place not witbont its interest " Bonttetten told me," says Sir Egerton 
Brydgea in his aiatobiography, pabliahadin 183^ "that when be waa 
waUting ooa day with Oiaj in ft oowdad atnakaC tba tUg, aboob 
1789. a hige unoenth flgwa mt NUiig batbta tbam, upon aaalm 
which. Gray exclaimed, witb soma bittararia, * I>ook, look, Donstetten! 
the great bear^tbere goes Urea majnr I ' This was Johnaon." la 
tho lettrra which Gray wrote to his fi)en>l after his return, his Isn- 
guai^-i W.15 1 hat of thit warmot fricn-iBhip. '■ My life now," he eata in 
one of them, " in but a cuuTcr«ntinn with your ahadow ; the snund of 
your voice »lill niigA m .v y •■ar'^." In his letlei .i to Nnrlon Micholla, 
while he expresses his warm aitacbmsnt to the youne; Swia*, whom he 
calls "tha boy," thoogb ba was twenty-four years of ago, he gives 
uttortnee more than oom to an opinion that ha ia diaea*ad in his 
inteUaatt," and "aertaialy aad." la tba year bAm «bair partiDg, 
1771, Qny iataadad to pay bin a vUt to Biillialaad, in ooBpIianoa 
with a worm invitation, but waa prsrrated by the ill health irbUk 
resulted the same year in his death. Sir Kgerton Brvdgea, who knaw 
BoDstetten about half a c-utury lat«r, and who describes him aa 
"tolkutiTe and CQDceit.ed, Init anmsitig, snd, in the oolumon sena^ 
aniial le, ' add..<, "be ku more like a Frenchman than a German SwiMf 
1 cai.uot i^uis-H how he could be auitt-d to Gniy.' 

Soon after his return home, in 1773, Iktostcttni became acquainted 
with Johann von Milller, then sn unkuown young Swiss, afterwards 
the oelebcatod historian ; and one of tho moat interesting volumea of 
MblWa woitok An *fiiMa aioN imtfm flalabnan • (Lattoii of a 
Stndeot), aoMMi of bia aoRMpoBMMf wllb BaoataMan, who bad a 



great inflnenoa in directing the mind of hta Atod In tho aanar wbiok 
led him to fiune. The same aervioa wbiab ba rrndarad to MiiUar ww 

rendered to himself by Hatthissoa, a poet who aspired to emulate 
Gray in German, and with whom Boostetten remarka that be lived on 
the same terms of intimacy as with Uniy, though his Eodith fiie id 
wsa thirty years older than himhelf and hi* tienua.'i fui u 1 aiiteen 
years younger. By MutthiK<on's perauaaioo, Buuatrttrn oomineoaed 
author ; and his fimt production, ' Lcttera oo a Swiss Pa»tocml <Jountry,' 
published in a Qennan in age line (' Wielands Deutdches Alerkur') in 
1780. ma of anab aaaiMMaa that be nevor aurpassed and seldom 
aqnailad It to bla a« b Moaan > wtitinga. Boaotetten had by this time 
euteiad OB polttiaal life ta bia utiM i«p«biia; but liia ideas wara 
considered too Ubanl hf bia MHaagMO^ and bia way of aopporting 
them too little eonciliato^, and he waa also foand not to be a good 
' man of busiooM.' He waa named howaver in 1787 Landvcgi; or 
political cljief, of Nyon, and afterwanl« supreme jud|?e st Lut^ann, in 
Italian i-witL*rl:iad. In hia castle of Nysr, commanding one of the 
hnoit viawa m Kurupe. he had the satiafoction of providing a lod(;in({ 
for Bon;.j ycirs for hia fiiend Motthis^uu, who wrota thi re »onje ot hi" 
hneat poema. When tha spirit of revolution extcudvd from France to 
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SwiUerlimd, ud in March 17'J& tha repabUc of Born wm OTcrtbrown, 
be found it advigable to qaU S w it M c Und , Mid fir IIUM JHW «M tba 
gue«t at CopcDbagen of tb« bwtaad of VMtOk^ Bm, t BuUb lady 
««J1 biMii in a«rfia«n Jitoratara, to wham he bad b««n introduced hj 
MettMtnm It km not till 1803 tbat he fetnned to bi* Betivo 
oooaliy, wb«n be fixed bU reiidcace at OeDOTa, aud coutinued to 
xeoido tb«ra for thirty 7ea^^ entirely remoto from political *od 
devoted to litc-rary lifs. From thnt time he most g«npr«l!y adopted 
tba French Unguui;* in hi» publirbLiI wr.t ui^a ih t'jo innoo nf Gtirman. 
Ill* tini^ was I«"Ji»«iil ill iiiskion toura nf plt ieuro. iQcl lin mpeaU'd 
Ti»it4 ti> [tjily ; in p.:bU«i;iiij; ditlereut Wv I i (, which bii'^i;-J' i1 il lin-y 
di l not iacrt!»»t> uia re|»uiatiuQ; iUid in a coo^tant roumJ of auciaty, iu 
wliicb fai* compaoy wai tnuoh aouKht for. Lord Byron, who saw bin 
at Madame de i>i«ara at Coppat m 18l(i, aayi in • letter to Kogan, 
wU«k ii BoUiiiMd t|r Kmm, BooatetlMi b • Am Md «My lifeljr oU 
am, HM Bwh wtiMOid hj bk eumpetrieti ; heiialwt liWfntMW of 
gped npvtaw u4 aU U* Iriunda hnve a mania of eddneaiog to him 
volttEBM of Wtten— KatkbUaoD, M iller the bt*toriao. fto." "There 
b no creature I can compare to Byruu," wrute Booatetten at the eante 
time to Matthia^on ; " bia voice nuunilt like tiatgio, and bia t'eaturoa are 
thoae of ao angel, only that a littU demon of fine aarcaam pieroea 
tbroufrh — but eTvn that ia half good iiatarad." A volume of lettera from 
Sonstetten to Hatthision waa pnblinbed in 1K27, and two Tolumea to 
Frederika Bmn in lS'.'M-30 all an:uiiit«d, if tint profound, and con- 
taining s oonatuit atream of literary iufunnatioa and anecdote. In 
laaa tbm anMiMd Im Vnmk aTotume of 'Soanain,' wiiltaD hw 
BoMUtttt fat im. la hb eighl^vrfztb year, and ia whidh ho fartmded 
to ^*e a akrtch of eome of the diatinguiabed pereona he bad known, of 
whom, he aaid. be counted more tbau eighty before 1T7S, including, 
among othera who have been already mentioned, the Pope Qanganelli, 
Cbarlra lulward {the laat of the Htuarta), the Counteaa Albany, 
Conlla tha celebrated impcoeiMtiiea^ ke,; tbo 'Sowtaniia' wen not 
comi'lrtu !. HomMIib wm witod Off dwtt ea Iha tkd of 

Fihi-mry 1?.32. 

Tlji- rn i rii [>i irtiin^. nf I'.onB'r-ttenf w;,i.;h hiivp nr.t been 

aln'ndy mrnliuucd, are—' Ueber Nationalbiidung' ^tbe neareat tiane- 
<atioo of which iepcifaa|M'On Natieaal Cbaraetar'}, 8 vote., 18M; 
'Voyage anr laaokne du demlor lien do fSn^ida' (Travela on the 
Setao of tha laat Book of the .Aieidi followed by soma obaanatiaaa 
on eioderB lotiaai), 1818 ; ' Reebanbea, &«' (Rteearehca on the Hatora 
and Laws of the Ima^natioo), 8 rola, 1807; '£tadee derborome' 
(Studiea on Man), 2 Tola, 1821 ; and ' L'Uomme dn midi at rbomme 
du nord' (The Man of the South and the Man of the North), 1824. 
Even hia met»pby"ical wr -i ,= 1;3T« a lort of aulobioKraphicfd character 
a tamped upon thum by ll"" i<'v.r«rto which thry are Ijjuiril on obarrfa- 
tioiia which i nulil imly i'^ 'Ui-: i by a man c>f hi8 pwilnr r rc-m. 
Btanoaaof Uf«. A cullrcioii of hi* 'luailer writing* in Qennan waa 
paMWtad at Copeohagan between 1 799 and 1801, la 4 Tolh The whola 
dHtm to he better known in Kniclnnd. 

•BOWBRBAKS, JAHES SCOTT.a dittingniehed KwlUiartaidkl, 
was hoia CO the I4th of July 1797, at Lime'itr««% BtriMpmotah 
London, where hia father carrivd on the bnnioeaa of a diatiller. At 
the age of foorteen be acquired a taite for the atody of botany, which, 
taking bim into the country ruuud about London, Ii^d him to fe«l n 
gcoetal Intereat in the objfcta of natural aLienc<- by which he waa tur- 
rouoded. At thii time there rxijiied in Hpitallielda an aaforiation 
which, under the name of the Mathematical Socie^tT, brou);ht tot-ether 
the men of aupei iur intelligence at the eaat-end of London. Uf thia 
acciety young bowerbank became a member at the age of eighteen. 
Bii energy end intelliganea aoon aade him a leading member, and be 
ddbanoMCofa tha aeciety oooraaa of laotana «■ Qyataawtio BotaDj 
lad tha AattoaiT aad Fhyaioloiy of Flaata. Baootithinada uaaihar 



i Fhyaiology 

of thia aoeiety till it effected a juuetlon with the Royal Aatnmomieal 
Soeioty.aad he ia one of many who etill look back to the adeotifio and 
aodal meetinge of tba Spitalhrblii Mathematical Society aa thn rource 
of their aubeaquent intellect lui and activity. 

Although Mr. Bowerbank Lai. tili witliin the laat few yean of hia 
life, been engaged in boaintv, im ha^ f lund time to make very im- 
portant original obaerratiou*, tu puhliah many valuable edentifio 
worka and papers, to collect togfther one of the moat valuable 
geological muaeuuia in the country, and to devote a large amount of 
time to the awfc at aar aww iwpaitiBf adentdto aoilaMiai Balaaa 
ezamplv of oaa «f thasaaMa of wImb Ito^iad hai ao anuh immb to 
be proud, who, whilat actively engaged in commercial par«uite have 
obtained the higheat bonoura in the fields of ecientiflo reaearcb. Mr. 
liowi-rbauk'a original reaearchea have most of them been made by msaaa 
of thii luicroscHj^ie. He baaalwaya been amongattbe (lr«t in thia cooatrjr 
to expend hiaampla meanaon tba newest and moat ret-rnt iuipmve' 
menta of tha microeoope, and was one of the fuun i^ t« at tim r.yinri v 
attablisbed in London lor promoting the nae of tijat ii:atru:uent. Uno 
of hia earlieet literary ' 'utributiciig to fcier,co w.ji n ;^a:.er 'On the 
Circulatioa of tlte Blood ui luaeota,' in which be was the ilrat to point 
out the trua aatan of this *iBt*>ira naaHik 4hak aUss of animala. 
This wss pnbUdMd la tha ttat volaiBa aftoa'SatomologiQal Maga- 
zine.' In the fourth volume of the saaie Joamal, a further paper oa 
the ' CirvuUtiou of the iilood and the diatribntioD of the Twmm ia 
C'Aryscpa rtria,' was pobUahad. laaaols ffexnidiwl alao tha nwtarlal 
fgtauMm ■ D to to wi it u pif« 'Oa lh« Beaha «« 4ia WIh» «f tta 



Lepidoptera,' publUied in tha fifth toluoM of tha ' Entottolcfical 
MamiBe.' 

The iatorpntoHta of tta Ualacf at Oa awttli RBTaga Iw maaa «f 

ita extinct animal nnd vraetafala IMlb haa been from an sanjr period a 
favourite atudy with Mr. BowerhaalL Hia earlieat ineostigatioas waM 
made in the London cl.iy, and were repaid by tba diaoovery of a large 
number of new funua of planta aud part* of plante. Thoae ware pub- 
lished in bis ' History of th» fo<l^iI fruita and seeds of the London 
Clay.' Thia work vubU he i with figuraa in 1840. 

In nuturat bi.ttory Mr. liowcruank'n atti-nti'in baa been eapeetally 
lifv tr^i 10 the fauiily of «|ionKeB. ! ■ . » ' : i. .ica aian iini; on the 
liinita of the animal and vegetable kingdom, had bean nrglectod by 
both botuiata and loalagtitifc Through bis riaHnfeaa .lai||a laiaihm 
of new fbraia hava baaa bnmgbt to light, and tha natoia or tha vital 
fanetiona they perfann, ud & atructura of thtir tiaaaea, thomngfa^ 
inveetigated. Bia papers on this subject are very namerooa. In tha 
first volume of the * Transaetions of tha llioroaoopical Society' are 
two pepera, one ' On three new species of Bpontaa,' and a second ' Un 
the Keiatoao or Horny Hporps» of commerce.' The atudy of the 
hl«tory of up. n^ea in time, and tho p\it reproFcntativea of raodi m 
forma, led him to the concluaion that tiia limts found to tiban iaotly 
in tha chalk formation are most of them fc«^.ii'-cil hp'jl:_. s. Ilia 
viawB on thia subject, although they have been atrongly controverted, 
vrera published in the sixth volume of the ' Tranaactious of the Qeolo- 
gical Sooiaty,' vrith the title ' Un the tiilioeoos bodiee of tkie Chalk, 
Otaiwaad. aad OoUtao.' la «Ua papar ha laaiulaiaB (haft ttate aad 
other silloeoua bodlaa have been fenned by the direot defioait of ailiea 
upon oiganlc bodiee at the bottom of the sea. Ha applied this view 
aleo to the formation of agates in a paper publiabed in the third 
volume of the ' Proceedings of the Geolof^cal Society,' 'On Moss 
Agates, and other ailiseoua bodiaa.' Whatever may be the diGTcrenee 
of opinion on this snbjoct, no more feasible vii^wa than thoue of Mr. 
bowcrtjank have yet heori t'run.'tit for.'ard. llo i» now i-n<ai.'iMl on a 
great work on the Britiab Sponges, whith u to c^,ut;i:Ti illmtra' lum and 
dcacriptions of every apedcs. 

His purely gaological pepeta have been numoroua, and are pubiiabad 
la tha 'IVaaaMtiana of tha Oeotagiaal Bodetv,' the 'Mapalni af 
Vatotal Hiatoiv,' aad other plaoaiL b Ub geoiojical l aaaat i fcM Im 
haa oonataaUy had in view the formatioa of a mnaenm that ahould 
Slustnta tha lypieal aad rarer forma of extiacft animals. This museum 
ia freely opened to the ge<>logieal student and is at present depcaitad 
in a bnilding attached to hia boose in Highbury-grove, Islingtoa. 
Anxioiia to extend a knowledge of the fofsils of the British ittanda, he 
foUflilfd the I'a! i:(_iijt'_>i(raphical Socic'y tii** objrt-t of which waa to 
(rive di'«iTi7'':rins n'.d accnrato rrprcsi'ntations of nil known Ilntiah 
fo-siLi. 'J hn -.ni- n>y (.t.irted in l''4'>, and hi. j nui'ioi; i .i ecricw of 
works unrivullod for the beauty of tbair illuatratiaua aud the vxhauativs 
aatnra of tha lattar-prtaa ikaeriptiona aesompaaying them. Ma 
Bowerbank waa alao one of the early fbondets, and is treaauror. of tha 
Rqr Sodat^', «ad la a Fellow of Uba lt«yal Oeooaphied. Ian— aai 
Zoolegiail, Vkraeopioal, Entoaiologisal, aad Moyid AatonoailM 
Societiea. 

BRAKDK, W T., a diitingviiabed chemist, was bora about 1780; 
Karly in life he devoted himself to chemical Ktudiea. and in 1 HI 3, having 
{ iBviuu^ly l>een for sometime the asaiatant, wa.^ appointed auccejLior to 
Sir }lniii[ hry l>a»-y as profeeaor of chi-t:i:i<try to the lloyal Inalitu- 
tio; ! ; klri it Hritain. He retiri-d fn.)m thiii poaition in 1852, and holds 
non' the pott of honorary professor of chvmiatry. He waa alao for 
many ycara profeeaor of chemistry and materia medica to the SomatT 
of Apotbeearies. Uis earlier publieatiooa wsia devoted to "t^^i^ig 
aahjMlh ]al»17top«Uiibadoa*OatllBaof OeidMjr.* A aaoflad 
adMoa of thb work appwod ia In m»ha niUiibad a 

'ManunI of Chemistiy.* This work met erith a speedy sale, and new 
editions hsve been five timee published. In ltt31 he also published a 
work entitled ' Elements of Cbemiatry.' In 1889 he produced a ' Dic- 
tionary of Materia Mediae.' He also edited the * Dictionary of Sv:iencea, 
Literature, and the Arts,' usually known aa Hrande'n Dictionary. From 
1810 to 1850 ha delivered every year acour-o of It tturee .-m i di-monatrs- 
tioDB on chemistry to mfd)cnl nnd oth^r i-tuiicntu in tho laboratory o( 
the !t"jjl Institution. Tin' Irctiir^a i r [.nlih-hed m tba 'Lancet' 
about the year 1S30. A course of lecturea which was delivered at the 
Baaal BMtitalfaa aa tka MMUaatfaa af 
n^Mtad aad piddiilwd hwDtTsadft^ 
larger works, Mr. Bran<]e has been ( 
and smaller worka on tha subject of flh«BlfaM% aO tSai fcb Mate la 
ladiaaolubly connected with the progrrsa of chsmintry in thia ooontiy 
during the fimt half of the ninatrenth century. [Set KcpPLKMYirr.] 

BHAYi.KV, KDWAUD WKPLAKK, FS.A.. a laV^rions an aad 
aL i uiiiit- ■.o(Hit:rnj'li<-r, vmn bjrii m London ;ia the parish of I.Ainbeth, 
Surrey), lu li <! Jl^\r 177 1. H<_' ivn-i .s[ipri'ntti;i^ tfl onei of tlie moat 
emineut iiraclit-iooiTB of thi- r.rl nf .•rimncllic..', bi:t i.aving from an 
early age been strongly uddict«d to literary pursuits, he gradually 
abandoned that bneiDaas aa a meaoe of Ufa, and devoted himself, a taw 
years aftor attaining hia ntajerity, to the more coagrnial oooopationa of 
protaaional litaratura. Bis acqualntaaoa with Mb. BiHtoa [Bmttok, 
JoBiiJ had oauaMDoad hefora tho exi ' " 
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m BOAYLEY, EDWARD WEDL.VKE, F.S.A. 

UBOctatad in M?anl literary UDd«rt«kiDg)i o( a ulnor description, ' 
until thoy united in projectiog an 1 iu ]irO'lucir-i; tho well kuown 
work on wtiich tiMir nputalion wa* origiuaiij (ouudod — ' Th« Bouutio* 
at Eoftaad and WiIm/ tbo MrU« vataoMi «( nhMi war* written 
bgr thMi Tfeh mirk gnatly ooiiMlivtod ta Mini aitd p*tUy tb* 
aait liar tepogn^kiMl Ualory by whiah the Mito pntcit tha 19«h 
MBUny waa to maaikalilr eharaotetlMd. !%• iuoatnttaH^ oUafly 
aopper-plaS* aagravin^ diraeted aUo by tha anthon, wers tha imana 
Vy which many of the moat amlneut of onr architeotural and iand> 
•capo flr»uniiUir.en and cnpraverii becama qualitio l for th« Axacation 
of 'V uri<i uf u hjfilier Krado lu ait . Mr. J tray lay liim::>clf oontribuled aiao 
to the [irQ|i;r': I. f tho ti;io nrt^i in another direction. Hsvinf? becoma 
acquainted »jtb Uin lat- 1 !onty Bone,U.A., when tl] it nr'.jet w.n ondea- 
voui'titK to eleTuta painting io etiamrl to tiie position it aub^oqucutly 
acq dirad in bia banda, u an integral and a le^timate branch of accepted 
MCMrial ait, be bad early begun to prepare aoamellad plicae for &Ir, 



BRAYLBY, EDWARD WILLIAM, F.R3. 



Hi 



Baaaliaaa. I'hii he oontiaaed tadofer aaaMyaaraaftarhabadbeoouM 
a^aaalaa'a topograpbar, and tha plalaa liir Cha latgiat painting* tn 
nwnei wUeh Mr. Bona a«acnt» d - < ha laigatt aver produced until tbay 
were anaadad. in aerml iaatanaaa. br those of tho Into Mr. Cb.irl«« 



were aioaadad, in aerml iaatanaaa, by those of tho Into Mr. Cb.irl«« 
Huai — w«re not only made by Mr. Brayley, but tho picturr? »Uo con- 
dacted by him tbrouf[hout the eubse'invnt proco!^>aa of 'firing,' or inci- 
pient foaion on tho plii;<-<. in the mulHo of an Air furnui^ rrquiaite for 
their completion, li-j ilf?n vc l from thfl pnictlce of o^^ainalling and tha 
preparation of cnani. 1 col- urs a otTtain int«re«t in icicnee and ita par- 
tuii;', i;« [it'Lially liu c of hemintry, uiinvralogy, and th« allied depart- 
mants of natural knowledge, which, though it acaroely roM ftbove tha 
iiiiaiaiilai iif aw inlalHaam ■■ilfialljx mi falilaid lif lilm Uumgh lifn. 
asd cotttribitltad to dfaa oim vilh irUah bajatoDMHid iat» «annty 
Urtoiy— te 'Tha Baantiaa,* and in hi< aabaaqMOl mrfn— ttwaun 
ahaiaa t aiiat i a ar intaiaatiog faatnraa of the nalanl Uitoiy of tha 
loaaUde* deaeribad. He aeqnired alao, from tha aBflW aarly oocupa- 
ttofMr a akdl in manipalation, which la after-life iM applied to good 
purpoae in bis arcliTolo^;i<-<4l n'searchei, in taking caata of aculptarc-i 
ornamrnt^, i )irL-d:i.ui -f i::9':ription», rubbings of engravid aio-.n- 
mental brasiiej, &c It m.iy her* be rooiarkifd, with roforpncc to his 
topographical works gencrAlly, that though there wtr.j bitt-jr geo- 
grapher* and historiana, bettar architectaral and record antiquaries, 
hotter heralda, critica in art, and bibliographara, there ware probably 
law of hi* oontemporariea — certainlj none of hia earlier onaa — who 
MuMqaila ladaiwiy knowledge of tha aaj j iita of all 

ttawb—AM of w a i a t n t a and amibn»logy to whattatttniadTopo- 
gnphy, In a manner at once eo naefal and ao acceptable to general 
wa d a r a and the public. 

Io the year M'lS Mr. Brayley was appointed librarian and aeoreUry 
of (hii Km^m^U luktitotioD, Qreat Coram atreet, the third in date and 
ill riitik i f tliu literary and »cifntitje innlitutiona estaMlnhed in Lon- 
don, v. i.ii ;: h.id been founded ub iit ^evpuiean years before to meet the 
int' -I ctiiiil miuireiJicol" of tli^ [.upulaua miuerior middlo claas luburb 
wti:> '.viu! then ^rowtiiK up ' n tlie catatea of tho Duku of lAedford and 
the Foundling Uoepital, on the north aide of the metropolia. He waa 
tho third UtaHian in anananten of tha RaaMll InatltatiM, Oa to* 
having bean tha lata VaMuudal Highaora^ LLIX and ILD. of Jtaoa 
College, Cambridge (author of ' Jua (u:c]aaia8t!cttin Aaglieanna,* fte.). 
In thia capacity Mr. Brayley greatly improved the library and con- 
ducted with ability the general bunlnras of tha inatitutiuo, continuing 
however to follow the puisuite of a topographer and antiquary. He pro- 
duced aevcral cataloguea of tLo library (the laat in 1949), which are not 
however ramarkabie in a bibli^rapbical point of view, except perhape 
for the extent to which the prmci- la of tho analyaia of collection* ia 
carried. H.^v^ij^.^ u tsugular I'treu^tL uf conatitutioo, neither the wear 
and tear of tbcso united official and profeeaional vocationa, nor the 
progreaa of age, aenaibly impaired hia fiicultioa, either phyaical or 
mental, for many yeais. Hia moat aztenaiTe, and, with the exception 
«r 'Tha Blrtgnnt Waatajaatar AhbVa' parhapa hia haat norit, waa 
ilaa Ua laal^ * Tha Topagmhlaal Hiabnty of ttw Ca«aty of Sairey,' 
which he oompoaed and praaoead between the age* of aixty- eight and 
aavanty-aix, during whicn period the hutory of the place* and objecU 
detcribed waa diligently and critically inve8tit;at«a io tiia looalitiea 
themaelvaa in very many journeys into the county. For a year or two 
prior to hia deceaac, gradually increasing thuu^h alight weaknrsa ao'l 
Lability to diaeaae was obaerved in him by the uieuibem ol bin fatnily, 
but bl-1 inttdleclual !>o«'era rrmained unimpaired until the j>er!o.i of bin 
de.ith. wliic':: wii.s i.LLMiMuiji'd Ijv tLe cuineLU'.ive fever uf ib.);.rin, nu 
the 2ir>i uf .S>;;it> mber liH, in tbo ei^Uty-jeoond yaai- of but ol^h; bt> 
having filled his uiTit^ position for nearly twenty-nine yeara, and 
baan aatiraly engaged in the pnnoito of fabtorioal and deacriptifa 
lita tal i iM let abont lUtsr^dz yean. Mr. Brayl^ baaaaaa Fellow of 
fha Sadatj of Antiqaailaa on the 19th of Juna Un. Bla wtft had 
predeci'a.-<«d him a few yeara : their surviving children are the aldatt 
aoti and (laughter. Of the former aome account ia given below. 

Tho following ia a list of Mr. Brayley's principal worka and oon- 
toibiitiona to literature : — 

'A Picturaaque Tour thronf^h tha I'riiicipal Parte of Yorluhire and 
Derbyshire, by the late Mr. Edward Uayta; with Illuatrative Notea by 
E. W. Bmyley,' l&Oi ; nei ond ediUau, wiih additional not«», 1>25. 
•View I ii;in.tr*tive of tb" 'Wyrkrt of Robert r!-'.i.iLijii<dJ, accompanied 
with Deachptiona; to which ia addad a Memoir of tJia Poat'aUfa^' 



1306. 'Cowper : illuatrated by a Sariei of View*; accompanied vrith 
Coj ioijB Li-j3ori(.tiijn4, ami & Hriaf Sketch of tho Poet'a Life," ISIO. 
' l>eacriptiou* of Piaee* repreaantad in Middlman'a View* and Antl- 
qniUaa of Great Britaii^' Mo^ MIS. 'Fopokr Paatimea : a seleecloa 
of Piataraaqna HapwaaitatloBft MOOBpaoMd with Uiatorioal Deicrip- 
tiotM,' 181ft. 'iMinartlona. HlatoflatfHd ffBpgfnpUals tha bU 
of Thanrt and tha Cfaiqaa Porta,' IfllT. ' Birtair lad AaUqoitiai «f 
the Abbey Church of St Peter, Weatminater ; ineladlog Kotioea and 
Biof^raphioal Memoir* of the Abbote and Dean* of that Kouodation,' 
ISIS 'The Ambulator, or Pocket Co;!ipatiiou for the Tonr of 
Londoa aud it-i Knvirtvn* : twulfth edition, with an Appendix ootitaia- 
ing List* of Pictarea in all thn T'ovftl Pulacri and principal MaiilioOa 
round London,' lai.i. 'A St-.m-i Vi.-«» ui l«iiii^ton and Pcnton- 
ville, by A. I'ugin ; with a Dosoription of each subject, by K, W. 
Brayley,' 1619. ' Topographical Skotchae of Brighthelmstooa and its 
Neighbourhood,' 1825. 'An Enquiry into theOenuioanaaaof Prjnoa'a 
Oefeooe of Stage Pbm ftai.»to}atbar with ft rqfialal tha wldTnat^ 
and aUo of IVyunaTaViBdloation.' 8vo, 1 SS& 'Tha HMoiy nod AalW 
q iitim of the Cathedral Church of Kxeter.' I82S-27 (uk BcttlOl^a 
' Cathedral Antiquitiea '). * Uiitorical and Deacriptive Aecounta ol 
the Theatres of London,' 1S27. 'Losdiniaua; or Reminiaceoeaa 
of thfl British Metropolia," 1829, 4 vol*. ' Davonshire IlluBtrated, 
in a S«ri«a of Viawa of Town*, Docks, Churches, Antiquitiea, 
Abbey*, Pictureeque Socaery. Caitlea, Seats of the Nobility. Ac, tta^ 
1829. 'The Antiquitiea of tho Priory of Chri«fa Church, Hants ; 
accompanied biy 1 1 ift^riciil mil Dlm' rifitive Accjiintj of the I'rijry 
Church i together wttb soiua Ucuenid i'jnicularii of the Caitlo and 
Borough,' 1»S<. ' The Graphic and Historical illuatratar: aa Original 
Miscellany of literary, jUitiqu&rian, and Topographical Intannauon,* 
18S4. <A Joonnl of the Plague Year; by iJaniel De Foe: anew 
adMoo, attantivaly revised and illustrated with Hiitorical Notes,' 
1835. ' lUustrmtiona of Her Majesty's Pal.ica at Brighton, formerly 
the Pavilion; executed under the Superintendence of John Naab, 
Architect : to wiiich i» prefixed a History of the I'.ilao.i by E. \V. 
Braylry,' I:;.:-. ' i 1id Topographical History of Surrey,' 5 voh , 
1841-4'* ; t^.n nsiiv B uf .^tr Itritton and Mr. Brayley, jun,, are inaortcd 
in tb.r ti'lr put;':'.-, '^.it ucjitbcr t jok iuiy part in tho work. Tho article 
' Enamellmg ' in ' Itees s (jTclopaedia,' voL liii.; published before 1811. 

' The Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet,' a very popular and 
sticoeasfnl work, published by the wall-known angravara Maaar^ Storer 
and Groig. was dcaigned 1^ ib, ftagrkl* tlw tntOniBlMr W 
written b^ him, and prodmid vodar Ui dbaolioD. 

In eonjunction with J. Britton : — ' Tlie Beauties of Englaad Hid 
Walee ; or Original Delineation*, Topographical, Uiatorioal, and 
deecriptive, of tach Cooutv,' 1810-14. 'The tirittah Atlas; oom- 
priaing a eeriea of Maps of ail the Uugliah and Wal>h Counties; alao 
Plana of Citiea ani Principal Towns,' ISIO. 'Memoiiaof tha ToWOV 
of London,' 183>b 'Tho History cf the Antiaak PlfaMn Mid lata 
Hou«e» of Parlmmcnt at We^tmiu-tor," 18;j6. 

In conjunction with WtUiHm ll(jrb>rt: — 'A Coodaa AmmUII^ IGM» 
rieal and Deacriptive, of Lambuth I'alooe,' 180G. 

* Bbaiut, Edward Wiluam, VJBi&. (known for aoma yaara 
M BL W. Bmylcy, jun.), ia joint Ufantiaa of tha London Insti- 
tution, Flntbury Circua. On the abolition, aoma vaara dnee, of the 
office of principal librarian, which had baen held in aooeeaiion by 
Profeesor Ponon [Poiuox, Ricuaho] and the late eminent acholar 
William Maltby, Mr. Brayley, jun., and Mr. Richard Tbomiion (the 
author of 'An H!<torical Ea«iy on Magna Churta,' 'Chronielea of 
London Drid^je," ' Tales of an Antiquary," Sc.), were appointed 
librarioua of equal rank and duties, though taking special charge 
respectively, from tho differamt nature of their purauits, of ditTerrnt 
porliona of tho oolloction — Mr. Brayley directing bis particular 
attention to the scientific elaaaas of books, llu waa a pupil both of 
the London and of the Royal Institution ^in chemistry, of Profesaor 
Uraadri^ b«k had (iaaa some attention to topognfiiaal Utaiatai% 
whiob nowavar at an aarly age ha r^inquiahad for lha yonaila «f 
scientiSc lit<-ratare and of science itaaUi inalndiiw botll tha piddio and 
private teaching of several branebaa of natnru knowkdga. VkwB 
1822 to 1846 be waa, either in aucoeaaion or at the same time, one of 
tha editors of tiie'Annala of I'hiloaophy,' the 'Zoological Journ.d,' 
and the ' Phi loiopliical MuL.'aiuna.' To all these, in adiiiti";i to ri.'Vi«-w» 
and utbcr >jd.tn: lal arlicb-j aud iioteB, he cij;:'.riLult J i.r k'i:.!il p-ip rrt 
and notice*, chi- i!y on tu^Jl.■| tj uf uiiiienuogical chi'miitry, geulo^'V, 
and zoology, tcigi^thcr witi. :>:>i. Lial j .Miiiuuaicaliooa on Igiieou-i Meleom 
and Meteorites, and a few aiticUs of sciautifio biography. In 1629 
and 1880 ha waa engaged by Mr. Rowland HtU (now Saaretary to 
tha PoatOfBoa) [Uux, KoVLaiiol and tha father and brothera of that 
M iaotn 



to tall* abama^ m botonr aid tutors of a department 
of iMtmotiaa in physioal adaooa whiah thay wora daairoua of makiag 

a parmauent part of the ayatem of education carried on in their 
B^ools of Hazelwood, near Birmingham, and Bruce Castle^ TotHn> 

ham, near l.ondon. But the scheme waa not adequately encouraged 
by the public, who have even yet scarcely reoagniae.1 i^iiportiuice 
of «<ich instruction Iwiug made a part of eleiu^ntary CKluoatjon. Tha 
origiuul views on tbi» subject of thf .M-r.^n-. Hill and of Mr. Brayley 
were explained and advocate I by him in a work, publiahed in 1831, 
entitled 'The Utility of thu Knowledge of Natara ' 
Mferenoo to the General i£ducati«n of Youth.' 
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BBOOKS, CHAKUn BHIBUT. 



At lb* Iiana«abi«lirti«Dlb;Bn}l*7hMlilnDBpM«li Aei7i- 

Itm of Uctom^ both iUuitnitiva «Dd eduoUloD*!, mm ia tbo expo- 
■itiou of th* progMH of leicDeo ooouioiudly gi*«a si tbo Mir^ 
BU cycle of edaoatioDkl lecture* comeitU of phjtioal geogrephj wd 
th« slacd brmncbea of teiratrlal pbytioi— geolof^y aod pulxontology — 

Bjiner»ln«T and cry«t»llofrrai)liy — and metforolov'V, v ilb thebraiu heaof 
teirmtiikl : hshiLM m iie |,aiticiil«rly »lli«d to tli»t tcir-.-.fe. lie Lni u 
aionall; delivered di»course» an epeciu! - i:! ]' cU at the Kri lay evniing 
meeting! of the lloyillo»ti(utk>ii : ii ni^', M^y 11,183S (*Phil. M>g.,'S.3, 
vol. xiif p. 533), * Od tbe Theory ot VulL-iinoj,' bn -ihowed that the ther- 
tU/6tttmtf of platonio aod Tolcaoio action, indicated bjr Mr. Oeofso 
TanUk Scrape, M.P., V.tLA, and explicitly propoaed uid daf«lopod 
to lb. Babbago wmI Sir Jaha F. W. Uonobel, mut necaanrily in- 
llM», M aa iot«gT«Dt paH^ ^ o u fa wr y to an opinioa of tbo Utter, tbe 
cbrmical tbaorr on tbo mmm ankijoct of Sir B. iHyj. founded on hi« 
dUo ivcry of tbe metallio baaea of tbe alkaliaa and alkaline eartbi. 
Tbi» »ubject waa renuinrd in a eoarw of lecture* on Ignrom Oooloey. 
aluo delivettt.l ut Hciyal Inatitution, in »• iiio-lirud by tbo 

■ii^wqueiit r^ee^reLict uf Mr. WlUiam Uopkim^ F.Rt.Sh, of St. Petar'a 
CnUrv,-!-, Cambridge, on tbe aUto fl( th* iMHiOV 0< fh* Mllh lad the 
•OiNitiTe tbicl(Qe»a of ita cru^it. 

Ho waa tbe editor of tbi; hat genuine edition gf Fukee't ' ChemlMl 
OttMhknt' (Uii), wbicb, tbuugb now comiwnllwljr aatiqaa(«4 i> 
■ISI Nbmd tp with adtantage^ otco Iqr proBdoBtt la iilitmiitiT la 
MMlhar dcMriptioo of editiuf, Mr. BmjrUj baa gl«tB hIiImm to 
■(▼eral u.en of acience, in condnetiBg tlMir worka through the prM^ 
•nd aviating them to give petfeot npreMion to their own viewt, 
eoofided to bim. Aoiuog thnie worka may bo particuUri»od the 
'Uriuitiea Biblicat ' of Dr. Cbarli-a II- ko. F.S.A. ; the ' Corrrla; ion of 
Pbyaical For. fa' uf Mr. Qrovo, K-Il.S. (tbe firat and pecon<l editioni) 
[OhoV£. WlLiUii 1;ljil;iJ; and Ilia ' Barometn^mi.liia " atld 'Ap- 
pendix ' of Mr. Luke iiuvkard, P.ICS., Um author of th* !iom«n- 
clatore of tha Ctooda ntfantllf aBplDiya^ «f CUoite af 
London.' 

Mr. Bmlav ma alaaladaMlwrar dw Bayri Sadatr ga «ha M 
or Jan* IflSi ; ha la alaa a ataodbar af atbar aolaatlk Miai h 

Baglais.l. mitropolitan and proviBcidi » aaaiMMidiBg MiMhar af 
tha ScHiLty Nutum Scrutatoran of Maal} aaa ■ naathar af th* 

Amrncau PbUueophical Societv. 

*BUUOKS, CHARLES bBIRLEY.bom in 1815. 1* the aon of an 
ardiiUct of eiuineuca who buili tbe Loniinn InatitutiMI and othdr 
[ jli.ij liJiji-LS. He waa educat d at I-liti,;tt:n by tbe R«T. J. T. 
BrDD' tt; wa« articlod to a ■ulicitmr at i Kwmtry; an<l •ulia<S{ncntly 
acquired a u^orv extondiv.! le^'al ci|>«r:i. :.:'.< n l.u:: i. u » ; i iiur. 

AlUiougb poaoed with credit, and qualitjvd to prautiM ou bia uwn 
»eaa<iat.thawr ufc ai i eaaMaaB>tak>ifi>at aadhawaa gndaal^M 
foffwaid by iia aooomgHBaat of • thvaoniUa raeMtiea of aMtil> 




by iho aooomgHBaat of • fhvadniUa raeaptiea 

butiuD* to p«rioiiicaI worlu^ to datermino upon litetalora aa tha 
Luaioeea of life. Ue wrote totoa dramatio piece* which war* ■naaMa* 
fatly performed at tbe Haymarkvt, tbo Lyceum, and tbe Olyapia 
theatre. ; and in time be came to occupy a rmpimitlbla |>o«itioa aa m 
jonraalilt. For fi»« aeaiioua ba wrritB for tin- 'M niiiig Cbroniole' 
that portion of il« cjIiiiijiih w hn h rr^iiirr.! tl..: i:ir ht i:irr-ni: «fi.-ntion 
and the n oat ju iicioua treatajeut— tlio iiutDfuary of Uio ilt battn. Uia 
r;.ofi b il its of oliM;r»alioa, and bia lirely treattuctit of aubjecU which 
in uuiikiltui band* wotdd have become nnattraclive, reoouioiendod 
him to ao angagcmaot apoo tha aaa* paper, to inveatigate tbe con- 
ditioa of the enlUtratan ia tha aottth of lUuaU. Aaia Minor, and Egypt 
Th* r««ulla of a ■!« aaathaT towr mn paUiahad in lattar* in tha 
*Chronid*,' and fha Hnailaii portloa haa Mm rapriatid in Loogmaa'a 
Trarelt-r* Library.' During aixtcen ycoia Mr. Brooki haa been one 
of tbe rrK'ilar writer* o( ' Punch.' Tbe c >n«tBnt lalioar of periodical 
iitviHturv baa not. Iiowever dirertcd bim from more ambitioua cfTorU). 
Hp i* the autli'jr <::' ii Dorel deeerreiily prij^ular, 'A'pen Cuurt." Tbin 
proJiictinn n cTidoDily tbe work of a nino of oritinal thoujht and 
ijrge rirri o. Tb« life < f u LuDiloii solicitur'a oIIik; ii [ntianted 
TiTidly, auil, »e aboiild imagine, very tiuly. Tbe cloee, aagaciou', but 
■at imaMiaMa beud of the brm ; the idl* aad tboughtlcaa articled 
iMk whoraialM bi* pokitiou thiou^h hi* valnabi* family connection, 
■naldkimteilttMaof aalaia, Xho ialaiaaW thoogh oaaariaaally of 
■a ttttra-roBMntio kind. U wall aotlaiBad, and th* eharaetar* boldly 
drawn. There la much playful satire of prevailins fol'dea, asd a gc- 
aeral tune of manly contempt for lueannesa and profligacy. Ilia later 
BovnU ' ■n4e tJordian Knot.' ' The Silver C ri!.' ' s.i.jutr or Luter," 
have acviired bim a foremost place amon^ li .ini; w ir.' ;a of fiction. 

UKVUUES, SIK SAMlfKL EUKRT' iN, l^Aur , wa-i bom November 
30, 176'i, ftt Woottou Court, IvL-t. 11h fithcr wa» Edward f;ryd^;c», 
E»q. of that place i bia mother was the daughter nn I eo-hcirisM of 
tbo Rev. W. Egerton, LL.D., Prebendary of Canterbury, to. Young 
Brydg** waa educated first at Maidstone Orammar Scilool, and afcar- 
«arda at tlia King's School, Canterbun, wbrnc* h* prooaadad (a Cam- 
bridga, aatmring at Qnsen's Colleg* la Oetobar 1760. Ua laft tha ooi- 
vanity without taUogadrgrev ; ent«r*d hifflielf of tha MiddleTemple 
tn 17b2, and in 1767 was Mlled to the b*r. Ho never praelited how- 
e»er, but, baTing m»rri»'d iu ]78l!, devnti'd Iiimndf <o lltr nituro, and 
•epecially to genciilvgicnl 8i)d bililiograiiliical "tudiea. Uia earliest ap- 
paaranc* in print waa aa a poet, a veinm* of ' SoumU aod other Pouna' 
Mag IMlMod tgr btai la UUL Baan iAv Oo datfhortbatail 



Dak* «r Chandoa, la 17M, hb ■aaeal r eUad I w agia at iaa, amltad p<r> 
l>*pi by hii anniewbat aoperBoial gonealogifal inqoiriaa, a large sbara 
of Tauity, and a [«asian for titles, led bim to stimulate bis elder brother 
the Ke¥. K. T. Brydj^ to prefer a claim to the barony of Chandoe, 
alleging his desoent from tbo first Brydgoa or bridge', who boro that 
title. Liti^.'Ation was protracted till Juno l^O.t when tbo llouse of 
Lords dccidfd that the p titi ncr bad cot uiadn out his riglit to tbe 
title. n«uc«-forth every ti.iog wliicb Sir Egi-rton lirydgrs wrote, wsa 
more or k'M a wail for tbe lost nii;nit ; , an i ivft.^ tbe death of hia 
brother, be always wrote bimaelf 'per legem Teim Oaron Chandos.' 
Th« wotthlasanoaa of hia ctaim b aaap^ ahowa ia a *Baf i a w aC 
th* Chaodoa INwn«" Caae^ adjodieatad 18M, aad of thopwtiMialoa al 
Sir Sb & Brydcxh Birt, to dosignat* bimaelf Per legem Tcme, Baroa 
Cbando* of Sodalay. By Oeor]{e F. Belt^ Esq., Lane*(t«r Herald,' 
ito, ISM, By improvidoot expeuditur* in the porches* and im. 
woVament of the estate of Daoloa, Kent, Mr. Ikydgs* had rarly 
Iwcome involved in poounlary circumstance*, aod in 1^10 be 
rtiKOv. (1 to L< 1 i'nory. C r ►o.it of bis aon, where biiaui.n-ed biniseU 
by KcttinR up :i ]iiuiit« preM, and superintending llx! priis'.ing of 
Tarioua pier, n i:. [ ro.n and v«r-c of lii< own writuijr, wl n'. r.:.'.« of 
icaroe old books. After aerenl ooauoeviufui effurU to get into par- 
Uaaiaat he was elected in IS 11 for MaidstoDO^ wbioh plaoe be ref>r*- 
aaatsd till 1818. Ia 1814 ho obCaiDwi a patautof b*(oa*Uy. On hwing 
bia atat ia parllaaiwit h* rsUrad to tbe Continent, wbsr* h* reeoaiaad 
till Ua death, which oae a irad at Comi>agoe Oroa Jean, near Oeaara, 
S*ptemb«r 8,1837. 

Besides tbo works above ennmerAt(>d, and aeTeral pampbUt* on 
population, wealth, Jtoi, Sir Egerton P.r\ d.;ea wrote ' Tlio Topographer,' 
i vols, 17>y l'0 <in which be wait a».>i»l.- i by tb.i llrv. St«-bbiiig Sliaw); 
tbo DOviU of ' Mary de Clifford,' (UWi) ; ' Kiijs Alhmi,' a kind of 
ficlioUK auloi>ioi;r.iphy 1 1796);' 1^ Forester' (Isu^) , 'Couiiig.by' U'>19); 
and 'The Hall uf HelliugMry ' <1»21); 'The Ceunuria Uu-raria,' a 
bibliographical work of some value. 10 vols. Sro, l^Ui-lSOi); 'The 
British iiibUograpli«r,' written in coojuuctton with Joseph Uaalewood, 

4 ToU lUO-M; ' BoMitua. or Tltlaa^ Xatraol^ and Chaiaalar* in Old 
Baaka mirad,' 4 Tola. laid-M; a aov aditka of ' Calling P*en«*,- 
9 vols. 1812; 'Tbe Kuiniaaloli; aad *Tba Wanderer,' two aerie* of 
•asays, 1813, 1S14 ; ' Ucoawoaol floaw,' 1814 , 'Bertraud, a Poem,' 
1815 ; ' Excerpta Todoriana. or extract* from Kliiabetbaa Literatuia^* 

5 vols. 1619; 'Re* Litcrarta,' S to1& 1820-21; * LetUrs from tha 
Continent,' ISJl; ' l.«lt<T« on Lord Byrtiu,' l5i2; 'Ouixiiioa, or 
Detached Thoiii;litji . ' ' 1. 1 ;o, Count of LiuKeu, a I n^::;;' ° Tbcatrum 
PcMriiiriini,' lb.;4; * Ivi :■■ ^1' I'tiona of Furei)^n TniTcl.' 18.5; 'Tbo 
Lake of Orneva,' 2 '.'ils. 1 ■ ; ' lma^;iu«ry UiograpliV,' 2 vuln. , and 
' Tue Autobiogtmphy, Xiuje*, Opioiuus, aod Conteiupurai ies uf Sir 
Egerton Hrydgea, K.T.' (par laiaa Tana) / 
fto., 3 vols. 8vo, 18S4. 

•BUSK. OBO&OB. a dMngoMiad aaifMiaBda 
ma bom ia Kmaia, with wlUah ooaBtty bia fiuatly haa aataaiifo 
eamoiarcial tala t ioo s . At an aailj aga Iwaama to Kogland, and was 
adttoatod fer th* medieal pratMioB. Oa passing tbe College of 
Surgeons be wsa appointed house-surgeon on board tbo Hreadnougbt 
lioB]'ital ship in the i iiame'. He Ured on board this ship for many 
years, and m BuperiDten'U:i|,' tbo large number of cases brought before 
bim in this hospital ho aC'^uirvd the great surgical knowledge and 
cxperienco for wbiob bo ia diattnguiabed. Oa leaving the thifi aa houso- 
surgeon Mr. Busk was appoistod surgeon, a poaitioo he still boldi^ 
lu his profaasioo Ur. Buak haa tlie reputation of a aoond ofaaerrer, 
HahaapahliAod ' ' 



and a skilAd 

BubjocU ia tha Traaaaatiaaa af'tho HMlloa^ldiwi^ 8a«aty,~aad 
•thar plaata H* haa most aooocasfully employed the microscope io 
tba iaraallgalion of pothological subjects. Aa iUuatrationa of this 
bli papers on tbe Ouinea Worm and Hydatids io tbe Transactions of 
tbe Microsoopieal S<K'i<^ty may h« referred to. He was one of tbe early 
moinbem of the Miprn«rri|iiral Society and waa chosen president oi 
that lA.dy iiiir:u,' tbi> vi-ii:« '. H$ and 1)541*. 

Mr. Bu.ik has dftoieil hin Iciture hours to the study of natural 
hiatory, aud bos made some most important contr.butiHiit vaiioua 
depanoMttt* of Zoology. Ou* of tbo moat complete ana valuabla of 
bis werta la tba OaialofiM of tha Marina Folyaoa aoalaiaad io tha 
eolleoliaaa of tha British Muaattai. TUs cataloguab which haa iliaaiiy 
extended to two volumea, ooutalos fig<:r<'d iUuatrationa uf a \wg» 
number of new genera aud specica of tbis highly iniercating family of 
Mollufcoua animals. The drawings baveboTU executed on stone by 
Mr, Busk bim«elf lie boa aUo published several pa[Krs on tbe stroc- 
tiirn of tbe Jelly fiihes und other furmii of tbe lower anImaU in the 
Tr«n>«clii.iii» of the Mitro!ieH|i;e.;il S citty, and in the y.iarlerly 
Jouroa'. of Microsc. ijii ai Si-u i!C»>, of w lii'.'h he ia one of the tiiitor*. 
In conjunrtii.i!. w t.li \[\ '.iux[ y :. ■ fian-lited ProlesBor Koliiker'n 
work on Histology from the Uermau tor tbe isydcnham Society. Uo 
rilo traaaUt*d fag Iha mmm anrtaty Wodfofhthoh#wl Hiatal^. 

Ob tbo appolalaMat of rr e ii waar Omtn aa aopariatiadaat of tha 
natural UatHy eolUctions of tbo British Museum, Mr. Buak was 
appointed Baatarlaa professor of Comparative Anatomy at tha Itoyal 
College of Surgeons of Kn^biud. He is a Fellow and a member of 
tbe Council of thu Hoyid Society, amsistant S«cr*taty of th* Liuuoian 
Socie^, aad oaa of tha Court of Bianuoafa ot «andWataa for tha 
~ tha iM ladk Oempaay. 
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C\SNISG, VlSCOtTNT. 



CARET, WILUAM. IXD. 



CANNING, CHAULKS JOHN, rinsT VISlliUaT, ..eoudtoDof 
tb« Kt. Hod. Ororge Canuiiifr, wa* born at r>ruii)}jtoD io 1812, and waa 
•doMtoil mi Ctiriatchureb Culi»g«, Oiford, whi rc ! « K<^uat«d first 
elan ia claaaioa, and aaooDd clam io iDatbeiDntu-i m l>3:t. In IS^ be 
marhod tb« eSd^tt (l*u^h<«r of the finit Lord btoart de Kolbaay. In 
1636 he rntrrvl the Hoiue of CommoiM aa member for Warwiokabirai 
On tb« death of bia mother ia \&it1 h« aceoae dt d to th* title, and took 
ktoiM»iatlM HMMcf to IMl iwbwMW Vain BiwiUiy 

•TSIMtlbrFaHgB AttbaoatelbaEMloriawdMalaair Bobart 
Pcel'i aiifd^try, in wbieh oSo* be •octlaued till 1M6 ; be waa after^ 
wardi a CoiuiDiavooer of Woodi Mid Poraati; ia the Earl of Aber- 
d' cn'ii mioiotry be waa Poat-maator-Oetieral ; and io 1855 be waa 
Boniiti.-.t«<l I'y Lonl I'almentou'a gOTemcnaat to the goTemor-general- 
»hi[> of Iniii*. This (if!lc« he ai'Oineil at <'»lcutla on Kebruary 'iO, 
l9i8- Kirly tti 1^67 th« <iiM»:rou» lautitiy in tho lleugal army broko 
out. '1 h- (^ri-«t unltiur t ■ / .-UMlToction waa ou the 10th i>f May at 
HtNTiit, frv: L : ill-" ih.- ii.utiiH'iTu man-bed ujKiti UtUi;, wlnTe 

Uiry arri<ri:d uu tbu lHh, siud bvicg joui«d by acTeral uatire regiiuautii, 
tb«7 took pooewioo of the place, commitUDK aabaard^f atfiOBtiaa. 
Mutuij, diaaaicr, mMWcm, and • perfect reign of tanw IbUowad. 
CUwta itMlf UN IhiMMMd. SoMiminMdMBaadadfroaSw- 
1| ftaa WJ0Q9 to MOW mn mm fennrdwi: and Sir Oolik 
■* a daj'a ootioe, undertook the rea^wn^ible office of oom- 
^bl•«hief. The Brtti*b forc-r» already in India took up a position 
near Delhi on the 20th of May uudrr Ueoeral Anaon, who died of 
choSem on the 27tb. He waa «uei>e«ded on the Sth of Juqo by Sir U. 
BarDatd, who Ukotriae diod of cho'.eira uu thn Sth of JmIt, and waa luc- 
cet^itd by (lirui-nil Hciil. Tliiii i;rui-ral b*l ti> uu account of 

ill -healih, an 1 »»» »uccl^e^it•d by (jcui rml Wiljtoii, whu. ba»iat! receiTed 
reiu'oroeuienta ander Grurral Nioh<j]ii(iD. couimenoed the assault on 
Delbt oo iSe|>tamb«r 14U], and after frightful daughter gained pos- 
MHiWfiC 4h» ritm «■ SOth. Luckuow. in which a amall body 
of HhHtn m4 civittMN bad bMo cooped up for mooUaa, waa partially 
relieved bj Oeneral HareloL-k. after a aa«OM«ion of Tietonaa ov«r the 
xnotioecfB, on tlie 2:'tb uf S> pteab«r. Colonel Qr«*tbed, pimuinf 
the mutineer! after the capture of Delhi, obtained eeveral auooeasea 
OTer them. A« goreroor gfueral, Tiaoount CanuiDg'a meaaurea have 
prodoe«l cooeiderable di«cui»iun, efpeeially the otTMT for the Netlift- 
tton of the uewap<per pranN, butti Eogliah and nattrc^ IbI thai Im Ihe 
Kii iiif; up or rck.M«try uf ariDn. {Set SurrLi£Ut>r. J 

CAKKV, \Vi[.LIA.M, U.I)., prin>.-itial fouii-li-r t,( Iho .S,ra:::]iiir,' 
JdiaaiuQ, vioA the (uu of the maatiir of a aniall free-achool ii*. the 
vUImb of Paulerapury, in Motthawptoaahira^ whan he waa bom on 
th*17thof Augttitnoi. He waanpprentieedtosikoMiMkar at Hackle- 
ton, but beeooiBt atfly the tubjeet «f deee wUglwa iMptnImm, he 
' " 'ii£oat ^ 



bagaD to {iceaA I 



I the age of twaatar* aad, trithant aMiraly givfaig 



m h» buaioeaa, aettled at Mooltao, in bia native county, aa pMtor 
of a amall Bapdat ohuroh, whaaaa^ in 1789, he remoTrd to lleieie- 
ter. It waa during kia raaideoce In uhxrurity at Moulton that 
Carey wrote 'An Enquiry into the ol u of Cbnstiiina to use 

means fjr the ConTi-n'ioa of the H' I'.'j' n. a w nrk whirh led, in an 
importiknt dfgre«*, to tlio fi)nnalio:i - f I'.-.r n^t Mi-ft vciiry Society ; 
but it waa nut pubU>b«d Itil sotuu years altn it was written, it being 
found ilifficult to excite eran minMefa to aoT feeling of interest in 
the aubject of foM^ mi«iaaa. TIm aoeiaty baTing been oisaniaod, 
Oacnand* MbTttuna*, who Car Mttfy tan yam iiad faaaii ana** 
fag bitttalf is todia to promota GhliatiaBitgr, wm» ^haiaa aa the 
first ITI aliinarin It doeerrca to be mentioned ai an indication of 
the ditiiealtlia to he oTercomo by the society's first agenta, cape- 
cinlly in coneequence of the opposition of the EuKliah liast India 
Cotupany to any eflbrta for tliO eraugvliaation of ilinduhtan, that 
Carey arnl l.is cornpanion Mr. Thomas, wfre, before the ship in which 
tl.cy t<;t ftiil tjiialJy left tuo coast of l^ngland, »t't ashore in conaequence 
of threats iu'ld out in a:i anonymous kitt'-r wbii'h followed the captain; 
and were thus cotn|>«rird to take pa^saRO in a ilivuni; thiji, w:.ijL wan 
nut noder the Company's control. For some months alter their 
amral at fhlaaMa the aiiatinBarita endured great tiiali^ and the; 
ivaia at laagth oompaillad to accrpt eogagementa to anperiateod 
indigo faetorica in the vietaity of Malda, aparinK what time and 
money th^ could for the promotion of thair piimary object. In 
1705 Carey becan the work of Hibla translation; and in \~d9, in 
wbkihyear be removed to Kid icrpore, he bought apreaaand pria^ 
log api^aratus. A tliini mi«i«ioimry hnd b<'(iD sent out in 1708 to join 
Carey and hi-i li :'i .-.v-IaI . ur.T ; and :-i '■7-<'.' fuur others, with tlieir 
wiTea, iiicludiug Mr. i .vftt rwirds Dr.) ilamhuiao, and Mr. Wani, who 
bad bten Lruu>:lit n- t i the printing bu«iue»«, and to whom Carey 
had, before leaving England, expreaaed a hope that lie might join the 
mieaioa, in aatioipatica ti the necessity which might, bt.sj for his 
practical knowledge of tha ai^ were sent out. Aa the Kaat India 
Cmpmmf would not allow thaat to aatlla aa miiiiaaariaa in thiir 
doaiuioa% the miaaion eatabUahnaa* waa, about the tina of their 
arriTal. removed from Kidderpore to the Dao'lsh settlement of Seram- 
pore, where for many years the work of tranalatiog and printing tho 
Scripture!* and other books in the various languai^es of Hindustan 
waacarii' l ' ij \uth surprising energy. It appear;) from tlia appendix 
to a ' Tenth M'Tuoir respecting the Translation of tbn Sjcrod Scrip- 
tures into the <h:e:;tal LauguaKes. by tlie S^Tatrjporo Br'-tlir. n,' which 

waa pobliabed in London ia 1631| that the tnnalation aad panting 



oi tha New Testament into Ri'ngali waa completed in ISOl ; and that 
between that date and the month of July 163'2, the wboh< of the Bible 
waa rendered Into this language, and either the whole or part into at 
leaat thirty-nine other Orient^ lauguag' S or <iialect<, 212,;<65 copie,i 
of the New Testament and other portions of tho Uiblo having been 
iasoed darioR that time from tin- .Mi>i>ion prt'»s, in adiiition to many 
ptintad for tha Ucitiab and Foreign and some other Bible societiet. 
Dariatthaaaaa paiiod a grant aoaabar of railglaaa fiaato and mh- 
aaHanaoiM woaha were alto na d aead in aatard dlAtaat languages, 
induding a Bengali map of India, a nammar. two dtetionariei^ n 
aemi'WeeUy newspai>er, and a 'Tontha Magazine,' in Bengali and 
Engliab; and, io Bengali alone, aeveiml large volumea of OoTernnpot 
Reitulationa, a History of Inrlio, a trsaalation of Qi^dsmitb's llii<torT 
of Knglaod, a Treatise on Auatotuy, intended as the first toIuui.j of 
Ru Kncyclopsedia of the .SL-ii urt m, n Trr- iti-o on Geo^aphy. n-.d u 
trandation of the ri!f^riiu"» l 'n.gm«. Thi< list of works in SanBcht, 
CLmcs", an i , t.;er in:., u i. i-i couipriacs aliio many important books. 

In these great uuderUkings Dr. Caroy waa the chief director, while 
a very lataa gnotwHtai of the actual litsrarr labour also rested upon 
him, in addfUon to whiah be performed tho dntiaa of profaaaor of 
(Maatallaogaagaa fai tha ooUMe of Foe* Williaai, at CUantl^ fim 
Ita osiabliabment in laOft nntll ita viitnal abolltioa by the diaeoa- 
tinnance of EngUsh professors about the year 1630, when he reeelred 
ap'tmion from govenimeut He died at tSeraapore on the Sth of 
JunelSil, in hii serenty f ird year. Iciiviiii; &ome autohiograpliical 
iiii!ii)oranda wh.irh Ijavo btm utei I ;, h )iephew, the Hrv. Kustace 
Carey, in bia ' Mrm<iir' of htm publL:.hi'd in London in 1636, to which 
a p,>rtrait i« prefixed. lu a biographical nketoh by his eon Jonatkian, 
iucorporatod in tho memoir referred to, it ia obfer?ed that in all 
objects connected with tha general good of his adopted imuntry. LY 
Carey took an active part, and that " he prepared, under the direc- 
tion «( a aahto lad/ than waMaat ia ladli^ tha p w a p aotM of aa agii- 
eultanl aeaitty ia Oa ba^ to whiah waa mdtad aa hortienltwal 
aodotj, of wUoh ha waa a nambar, aad in the affaire of which Ita 
took a lively intarrat, till bia hwt illnaaa ; aad ha bad the graiiScation 
to see that tho aocirty became at length the moat flourishing and inte- 
resting society in the Eaat, in which gentlemen of the first respec- 
tahility, fri- -.a a!l pnrts of the country, unit«d. and which still cnntiuuas 
u:, iTi:irii-utly luflul anil flourishing inEtit it-on." !J jtauy wa-t, .u ^w<i, 
r. v,Ty fjivniiriti' Ktudv ^vith Ur. ('irey, who^v "^Ijfiro in the j''iib]ioation 
y)\ Kuxljiiri;;.''! ' Klijrft liji'.i '.i' i* uij:]_'6d umiei- Ir.jxuL'iiiiH, W'ii.c.mm, 
M.D., vol. v., coL 1^2. "la the Asiatic S,ociety," continues his sun. 



' lia aka took an aativa part; and for many yeara, up to bia daatl^ 
waa aaa aCtlia ■ihaia oftliooommitteeof papersiattdaflbidadoea- 
aideinblo lalhtawliaa^ aad ia wioaa wiga vfonotad tha g iaiwd 
inUMsta of tha iaatitstloa.'' "At bk death,'* ho addiy "tha^hop 

of Calcutta, in a apeecb, pasasd the highest enoomiutns oo the cha- 
racter and talenta of Dr. Corey ; and a minuto waa recorded ezpraaaivs 
of the loss sustained by the aoeiety, and tbnir regret at the r-juioval 
of one of its most excellent members." 

From ' Rcmaiks on the Character and I.ui>iiMr» of Dr. Carey, as an 
( iriLotiil Stholar I'r.mBUtor,' by II. H. \\'il.-.ijn, Bsq., Bodeu Pro- 
lessor of Sanscrit in the Uoirrrsity of Uxfur I, which U alao appended 
to the ' Memoir ' hy Kuataoe Carey, we select the following sketch of 
bia more important and Icfitimato laboura. " At tbe time," obearvea 
Mr. Wikoa. " whao Or. Cafejr oomiMaead hiaairaar of Octaiitoltladri 
tha fiwililita that hava amoe aooomalatad won wholly waalint, aad 
tbe atndent waa destitute of all elementary aid. With the exception 
of thoae langtiagea which ate regarded by tho nativea of India aa 
sacred and cUaaioal, such aa the Arabic and Sanscrit, few of the Indian 
dulecta have ever been reduoed to their elements by original writeiB> 
The priuci])lc« uf tluir crmstrucliou are pre»ervfd by priictice alone, 
and a grain::. Ill- ur vo ^bnlsry loriiii uu | art <■: micli scanty Literature 
as tbey may happen to po'iinK; ac nut'iuKii from infancy to tbe 
fauiiliu' UM) of their vemaeulAr iudi xuni tin 1 : the nativea of 

India never thought it oeceseary to lay down rules for their applica- 
tion : and even in the present day they nannnti without dMBculty, be 
prevailed upon to study syaUmatically tha dhuoafa which tbey daily 
and hourly speak. Kuropeana however are diOerentlj rimnniatsnoad- 
With theu the precept muat precede the practice, if they wish to 
attain a critical knowledge of a ruraign tongue. But when tbe Oriental 
languages firat became the subjeou of iuvestigatioo, those precept! 
were yet to bo developed, and ibu early students had therefore aa 
they gatln red wonts and pbrmea^ t'> i.:7e.-.ti,:a[<« th" f riuciples upoa 
which tliti)' w, r* constructed, snd to fraimi, ivi I inv proceede*!, a 
grammar ! r • hem'i .fej>.'' "The talenta of Dr. ('arrv wcr,-," he .vidt, 
"eminently adikpird to auch an undertaking." Mt. Wilson goes on to 
state that Dr. Carey'a Sansatit Qrammar waa tha firrt complete one 
publiabed, his Telinga grammar the ficat printed ia Ibaiiab, hi< iCar> 
aato aad JIabratu grammara tbe fiiat pubUaliad worha UMlaiiiBg tha 
atmetora of thoae languagea, bis Uabratta diatiooarT oaooftbaliak 
attempted, and hia Punjabi grammar the only authority fortliataB* 
guage of the Sikh nation ; " and although. ' be remarks, " bo aoat 
GOlkoedo to Halbed the credit of first reducing to rule the conatmfr 
tionof the Bengali tan^ .ic. yet by hi.i own grammar and dlotionafy, 
and other useful ruiluut- tit&l pablioattons. Dr. Carey may claim the 
mtrit of h:iv;!;g nij«eci i'. f.-ora the condition of a rudo and un&ettled 

dialect to the ohaiaetar of a lagnlar and parmaaant fonn of speeeh. 
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OBAWFORD. THOMAa 



uuiiwilnt tamstUiig of ■ UUntaf% and c»p«ble, tluougb iU iiiliiiiate 
nMm to th* flMiMri^ «f bManlag > mSsmI tad oamfntmdM 



TthWt tar th* dUHulm ot aennd kaowMg* tad ratigioai truUi, 

Some of the worki here referred to wm of grr»t extent ; the Sameiit 
gr»Dimar, for ezampU, oompriaing ttpwarda of 1000 quarto page*, and 
tbe Benitali and Eaglith Dictionary, publiabol in 18 IS aii-i 1A25, in 
three volumes, upwards of 2000 quarto piige>, kq<! itiiint ki aoo worda. 
Au abridgment of the Utter work, ]ir«fiaro<l bjr Iir, M*n« iii»ti umlcr 
UiB superviuioQ of Dr. Carey hiuj-eli. w.n ;..;l^'.i»lu■^i iu 1^-7 in oue 
thick octaTO volumi". Oa» of tSm . x'.i u«it't literary productions of 
tbeSeramporo pro'a was ' Tu j Kil^.cij t-.ik <-i ^ Kluieeki, in tbe oriKiual 
SAOBcrit, with a li'roee Traaslacioii, aaii Kxplanatory Notes,' edited 
by Dn. Carey aaillmhaaHi, of which four oaaitoTClanM wtn pub* 
IktaadL in loM ind nAMqaant yeera, uMUr Hm •auction sf tiw 
liitlinftMiirtT mil fti rniinntl nf Fmi WUlim College, bat whioh. 



it may, at hrtt eight, ezeite lome turpriae that tbe Serarapore mie- 
rillimiiiii ahoald, ia eomo ioataucea, have ii<.iu«tl tranalAtioos in lan- 
guag«a or dialccU witli which Dooe of them were fully ncquainv d. 
■• lu iliia iicpnrtriii-iii," t/li.-«rvt:« Mr. Wilsoa in ex\>li:\:itio:i, ' iJr. 
Carey took a Icwliiig (''irt, aud it waa ia connexion e«)>e.:Liilly witli h-.a 
duty of revii«iog tlio diiTereiit traunUtii'titi tin'. Uh mUitii lo Lin i\i\i.\t 
proficiency ia tjaoMtiC aud BeiiKaii, a Iwuwledgo of thoae diaioula 
whoae elemeota he Ant iavwtigated." "Poateeaed ia thia mg," h» 
•utoi,*'or*tlMatiijtdiff«mtdial«ot«. nd of SwMril, the nnnt of 
the whole CuaUy, and eDdowwl with « polui fer pkUologieel isfWti- 
gUSoa, Dr. Ohnr wm peculiarly qualified to lapntatod tbe tnaala- 
tiaaofth* BcriptOIW into a nomber of oognate languagea ; and it may 
be graated that, in aonUnatiaa with hi* coUi'aguuB, bo oan'ied the 
project to as auoaeaaful an iaauo as could be expecte'J from tbe buuuded 
Caculttt-'Ji uf uifto." 

CATHCAKT.UEUTKNANT-aKKKHAI.TitH HON SIKOKOllUE, 
K.t\l<., wa« born in Lodjod du iln- Uilj uf May '. 7. -^1, t lie third ton 
of Wiilium Shaw, tbe hnt Karl l.'athoart. Ha wai educated at Kton, 
and at tbe Uoiveraity of Jixlioburgb ; and io 1910 he begun bia mili- 
tary life by jointag the 8nd Life Uuanla. In 1818, by wbioh time he 
lttabMBpn««lMli»»li(ut«uiuicy, be acoompaalid MaM»d»«amp 
UiflAbM', who WM Mat M i'le:ii(M>teottary to lUwlh. When tbey 
arrivod the Flmoh were in poMcasion of Moscow, and when the 
Smperor Alexander took the field in person in 1813, Lieutenant Cath- 
eart joined tbe impenal army. He was with tbe grand army through- 
out Uie caiupaigDs of 1813 snd 1814, witneeaed the battles of Lutaen 
an<] Bautzen, tlioas of Drmdea aad LeipziK'i of Urienne, liar-«ur-Aube, 
Arcia «ui Au'i-i'/, auJ ilc tiiliiui» of r.iria. Ui these c»mptu^ijs, and , 
more j iirticularly of tinj stni'. L-y of ^uvoleon I. ft» iJiupKyvd m the 
battles, ht> publi^hi^'d a volumo ijt (AitiiiiiGiitarioa lu Id^O, from tho 
Isots noted at thu taiur, ftccouipauicd with diagruus showing tbe 
pontionaf the armies, with tlicir moremenia, Itienmlnable work; | 
ndditioaal hltweot being gireu to it by an introdnatiaa explaining ' 
the dilEareot milttanr ^yrtunoof tho Alliwl Powers, as well aa of tho I 
Fkeneh, uid dhfk^iaf the oSwta of national oharaoter und«r tho 
dUbrcat oiraunatanaeo of attack and defence. In 1814 he again [ 
neoomf niod hb Catliar, who was one of the three plenipotentiaries | 
■ent to Virnna. On the return of Napoleon from Klba be waa 
ap{Hj:::ted aide-de-camp to the Huke of 'iS't Jiogton, and was present at 
Quatra Uiaa and Waterloo. lie waa coDtiuued in the appointment 
Viheu tbe Duico bocame master-general of the Ordnance, and accom- 
panied him on his mission to Aix-la-Chapelle, Verona, and Berlin. In : 
1828 he bad arrived at the rank of Lieutenant Colaoel, and serTod for ' 
•bottt oighl years in Nova Scotia, Bermuda, and Janaka. In 1834 bo 
ntfnd OB LtitMf bat in 1897 wm rwwUwl iatoootfroaervieooa 
■MooDt of Iho owUrak 111 OwMdi^ whan bo pnfod WaMdf la aoiiea 
■■dofficient offlosr. After MrrinK there for more than six yesta bo 
lOluined home, and again rotired on half-poy in 1844. In 1846 be 
was made Dpputy-Licutenant of tbe Towvr, an office wbioh he held 
till 185 'J, when bo accepted the govcmurvhip of tbe Cape of Good 
Hope, with tbe command of tbo forcoa, and brought the Kaffir insur- 
rection to a auccossful tarminatiou. Go hia return to Knglsij i ho .voi 
immediately sent as General of Dirigion to the Crimea, wlitiu uuich 
WM fx;.'i'CttLl friiDi a man so tboruu^'Llr aC' juaiatod with the jiriic- 
tic-e and science of hia profeaaiuu. lie however had short time to 
dlipbv hia oapabUitMa. In tbo battle of lakoratann, oa the 6tb of 
Noooabar I8S4, whan ho diaplayed the moat haroia bn*ery, but in 



; he made on the left waa met by a ftwoa ao aw 
tt Mlod in tbo deairad eakot, he feU, together wilblbi 
leading chiefs. He was boiied on the spot — Catlicaclfa 
^Tsn otlicr offloere who bad fallen. 

CEKVANTF:i>. [S^ATMrJRA, vul. v., col. 223.] 
•CHASLK-S, VICTUKKUPHKM10N-PHILAK£TE, has an espe- 
dal claim to a pluoe in au English (^yclopjndin of Bio^TRt hy, as the 
Frouch writrr who has done moat to fii[iK.i*r;8i' Lia couDtrytiicri with 
the spirit and purpose of our curreut l^i.^iinh literature, lie was 
bom at JIaiuvilliers, near Chartn b, tu the .•'th of Ui;t_'L.cr I'l'T, 
received the usual ecbool education, and at the age of fifteen was 
* ' la a priayMoABB bt Fuiii Beoomiag bapiioated with his 
taMBoalttaatHV poUttaol dbtrntaoaaa ot 161JS, ho wm 

lartat 
toLM> 




doa to ooaqilata his apprentioaahip, and aelind ttt oAaa af Mr. 
Valyy, who anployad him oa bta •dtlloaa of tbe claiaica. Oaitaff th» 
aaroa jwa ho ramainad in Laodoa be made bimeelf aollmitnilhr 

fiuniliar with the English language, and obtained a oonaiderabia 
aoquaintauce with Engliab literature. On losving England he pro* 
oeeded to Qermsny and the north of lvir'->p«. Keturninj to Kra:iee, 
be became secretary to M. Jouy, a-ii L i^i eiucn devvtcd Ijiruh'.i'lr w.th 
nnilsgting indoi-try to literature 1 ur tti' m"5t part, hn wntiagt have 
ia Lbo tint iuatsnce appeared lu pori jd: il worlcs; but many of his 
esaays have been reviaed or re:aat, aud published in a eeparato form. 
His contributions have chiefly, though far from exclusively, related to 
Kngli«b and Uerman literaturB, on which ho baa oome to be regarded 
aaalaoding atrtbority by his countfymanj aadUaoarinaaoamlUa 
dapartoMOt lad te bis appointment as pi utiawir of fbnilgB Btatateaa Ig 
the ColUge de Pranoe, aad OB aMMaat Ubrmrian in the Maz.irina 
Library. M. Philar^te Cbaabaiaaolwr, '^rijforoua, and lively writari 
a shrewd observer of oar manner*, ana a fair as well as a clever 
critic of our literature. Hia minutely accurate acqoaintance with our 
lin>?tiago u very remarkable for a Krein h Htti-rateur. Not only ia be 
wtli iseii ui lit ujiit.iliooa, but he v,r.ti---i it with ease n:;-! currect- 
UVH3, .i:i,l o.itchi 1 re^iiily our current veruacubir, down to itj l itest and 
iijoat fiit;iLi*c u-liiiii ■■UI. iln I riudpal essays h.n i- .1;:.' f&i >!<i iu thO 
'Hevue dus Ueux Moudea,' aud in the ' Journui dc-« Uebsts,' bothO 
bw boan the chief contributor of 'redactions' of leadiog Eogliah 
Wfiaw aitiolea to tho ' RcTue Britannique,' and ho hM fUmiahed maw 
iatradaetioaa to tnmktioBaof aad ONmw autbon. m wau 

aatnadaUag MBM hiaaair. It augbt alao toboaotieodtbathahaa 
oecaiionally oontributod admirably written papers in the English lan- 
guage to KngUsb journals ; and be has carried un an extensive literary 
correspondence witli !tli-nir-y men in England, America, Germany, aud 
thu iiortliern couiitrit-.-i i ha chief sepiuato uurk (aa already uutico-J, 
a recaatini; uf ruf.iyt < itUrit uti-d to periodical publioallotis) is his 
' fitu l-« dr lill.'nitiirt' co;ii;,.nri-r.i,' iu 1 2 Vols., compriiiog — 'fetudcssur 
rAtiticjuiK^,' 1 vol. ; ' sur le uioyru Ngi-,' 1 vol. ; ' sur le XVle sidele 
eu Kranoe,' 1 voL; 'sur I'Kspsgne,' 1 vul.; 'sur la revolution d'Att- 
gleterro an XVIIe aitele. Cromwell, sa vie privies' &«., 1 toL: 'anr 
le XTIOa Ma dimWtaiwt' S velh{ 'nt k liwdwrtawb «» 1m 
mem da rAq^alHia aaZtZaalM«.'lTol.» ■avlatm4Maia«t 
le* mcBon dM Aa^o-Amerieain* au XIXe liMt,' 1 toL; 'anr laa 
bomme* ot la* motor* aa XlXe kMo,' 1 toL; 'aor ShakapaaraL 
Marie Stuart, et rAidtia.' 1 vol. ; 'sur I'Angleterre an XlXa aiida^* 
1 voL Ue has also orritteo ' Coractire*, et Psysage* ; ' ' Cbarlea I., in 
cour, son peuple, et ton porlem«at ; ' and * Tableau do la littdiatuia as 
XVlo sifecle.' (.Vuue. /Hoc/. Gin/rale ; Etuda, d-c.) 

CODKK, W. V. [WusATsroNE, I'Ror, SuppL) 
' COSTA, MICHAEL, an ruiiijcijt Ir.iliiia :au«ieian, was born at 
Naples about the year ISlO, and educated at the great Couservatorio 
of tliat city, reoeiviog iutroetion from ila oalebrat«d director, Ziogv 
relli. He came to England aboal XtilA, aad fint became known to tbo 
pablic In tho capoaitp of dtMOkKaf (bamuiaattba Itdlaa Offn, 
then tbe King's Thaaink aadar tha mtaagnaaat of IC lapotta. Ha 
held that office till the foundation of the Royal Italian Opera at Cvfoni 
Garden Theatre iu 1847, whea be was appointed to a similar sttaaUoBia 
that D^tabliahment, which be itill holds. In 184fi he was choaen oaa. 
duLtor (if the urcbeatra of tbe Pbilhannonic Society; and about the 
same tiuia the Sacrx-d IlannoDie Society plac-d him at the head of their 
itnuieiive chnrAl and iustruniental baud lo l^i' ' or Hall. His skill sod 
energy hate greatly coutnbutod to the piusj ciity of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society ; and the oratorios per? jruiuJ at Li' t-^r lln.l J.ji hin 
direction are admitted, for msguitude and grandeur, to be uunvAllcd 
in tha waild. fliaea 1M9 ho baa oaadnahid IbaMfar malice of tho 
Birmiagbim flMlival, tha gnatait pnvfaMitI aMiila«Metiug iu tba 
kingdom. Oottala irtootw pcofeaatonal laboan haw faitarfarad with 
his pursttita m a oompoaar . H* hM however compotad varioBa wacht 
of genius, and hia latest and chief oompoaltion*, tlio Matorb of 'BU,' 
first performed at the Birmingham Festival of ISM, aad 'Vaainaa,* 
prixiuood at Birminghsm in hivo achieved .i aite!-c.« only aur- 

(uji-d.'il nmoog r.jcent oratorios bv thui'i..:' SjimIu- .in 1 Mi til.! Ji-i, 

t:i; A WKtJllD, THOJIAS, an euiiueut American sculptor, was bom 
fit ?^'>'<.v York uii the 22nd of March 1S13. At aoi^ool he obtained aome 
acijiuiititance with Ureok and Latin literature, but, as is frequently the 
case with yoath* in iii* oouatiy, h* aaem* to have baen allowed in 
early life to foUow rerj 8m«b Ilia own eoarw. Uko Cbantrey hi* 
carlieat inatniotor bi tta aia of tbo obiael wm a earvor ia wood. 
Whilit with him howovar bh atroag da*ii« fbr higher tndaing bogaa 
to derelopo itself. He formed a collection of cast* of aoeient and 
modem worka of a high claaa, and be learnt to model in clay. At 
len^-th ho wus placed aa a pupil under Mesiira, Prai^ee and Launitc, and 
cul»irv<i aa a stu lciil the Academy of Deaigu iu Now York. Jlr. Liu- 
uita urged him lo i rucaed to K<nije. and gave htiu a Ipitiar of iutro- 
d action to Tlmrw iIilmMj. AciiKnimgly he proceeded tu It.ily iu 18:34, 
and waa rec«i>»d lulu thealudiu uf ThorwaWsm, to wbone frieudship 
he waa greatly i:idebte<l. Thrown l y thu death of hi* father on his own 
rsaouiess, he for soma time supported himsolf by making busts. Tho 
first poetic work of bis which attraatad paflimilT attantioa, WM tba 
■utue of Orpheos, designed in 1830, boliiiiikbawMoemiioUad tolaava 
aaflaWiad br » ■*tMk of btaia-Cwai', tba pcwoBMr of biapMi 
ftila OaUawowy booompktadtbaO i pb wa faf 
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baTtng daring Ui iUntu udfi for it tna tlie Bottoo AthencQa. It 
ucit«a |Tr n«ral iJirtwHM Mirt Mittiijwtittn Ua worked on diticmtij, 
gmialDg m exMUth* aUll mi maM&UBt, ud rbinc steadily in repute- 
tian. Among tb« ebief of hia aatUir WOlkl ftre bit ' Harodiaa with the 
brad of John the liaptiit;' 'Th« BibM la the Wo<id;' 'Flora;' and 
' The Danccra' — two life^iza ttotoM of dsiMrrn, which have bad con- 
siderable popularity. Among the beat of his later worku arc hia 
broQte atatue of BeethoTeo, now in the Atbcoaom at Buttmi, Ame- 
rica; the equestrian statue of Wasbingtoa, which .-i'.nin'.t in die 
square st K.otimond, Virginia; and the more ambitious Kitu rilieTO 
of the ' i'r liiirt!^* of CivilitnlioQ in America,' which be was couimis- 
■iontd by the federal goTeroment to execute for the pediment of 
tba CafHtol at Waabiogton. Otben of bia works are Ut statu as of 
*Th« Ueaius of Uirtb;''A Sbepberdeu;' 'David;' and 'Frayrr;' 
UilMiinof 'Adam aad £*«,' of heroic size; 'Antmflr auffcriog 
wratr tM pUgae of Fior; Serpents ;' ' A Mother attrmpting to aaTo 
herself and Child from the Deluge and his ideal basts of Sappho, 
Vttsta, kc He alio made cnmerous designs for beasi rsUavi Uloatr^ 
tiro of the Old and New Tastamaata; ttia poaU at Gram Ilab and 
Kngland ; eTeote of A m>rieaa hMaiy, Iea* «• W«U M ••Nnl awdila of 
lea<iitig Am«ncan s;n«c«mf n. 

Krom fimt i iit«i ;:ii; lioiiin, Cruwfonl rjiruie that city his home. IIo 
had ju«t comtiaeiect a new and spuciouii studio in order to woric With 
mon* ooov«DiiMico nt the numerous coromltaions which awaited com- 
pletioa when be was stricken with a d i i e ase tnmour on the brain — 
whieii NDdand bia maUa i^ia to taka vp Us aUaaL Ha cane to 
LoBdoate tha baoaBl of aadlaal adviea. (at hllad tn oVtaio rsUs^ 
aad died in London on the Stb of October 1857. Crawford was a 
■enlptw: of a T«ry high order of merit, not reaching to tha first rank, 
but eotttag oloaa to it. Hia works display ori^nnnhty and rijtonr 
ratliar than Nllieiiient; mental power rather than technical akill, 
CaxU of some of his statues are in the Cryttad Palace at Sydeiihain. 

I li' S-^K, ANDHEW, a cvltibnited experimenter on flectri ity, was 
l>orD ui I'yiii' Tourt, in Itie iiariah of ISnmttielil, on the Quaulocit Uitls 
in 8o!!!. r« L>hjrp, ou Juijf 17, 178*. His father wa.< the proprietor uf 
tbo eotitiu, to wiiiih hu aucceedeil in IdOO. He was e-iucat«d at the 
■obool of tha Bar. M. Sayera, at Bristol, where he bad for school- 
faUom^ W. J. Brodsrip, tba liav. John Ksgles^ and other equally 
ealabniad am. la Wa ho aatrieolatad at Braaaoaaa CoUeg^ 
OsJM, wha«a ho woo varj Boeoofortabla, tiio habitat aapecially 
that of drinking, being particularly nntuitod to him. He returned 
borne in Jnne ISOfi, on account of the illness of hie mother, wbo 
abortly afterwards died. Kren when «t nchoul bo bnd beoomo jjreally 
attached to study of elt ctriciiy, :Lnil un setlltiig < ti hia ] i:i'cri.i»l 
eotsto ho devoted still more of i.in ntli ntinn to the ii;:liject, ]!<- 
provided himself with electrical up; amfiH, Kud |)iirBue.i his tx-'eri- 
ments wholly indepondent of tlieoru «. and aearcbiiig only lor facta. 
In H cRvcra Doar bit resilience, CAlled Holwell Cavern, he obeerred the 
si lee and roof corsred with arragonite crystaUisattonsi and bis obser- 
uliwMi lid him ta aenaMa that the enrstaUiaatiaoa ware the eOMits, 
lAl«M|«OMmiBtavl.o(ahalriai^. ThiatodiHodhim to BMkatba 
MMaaWk to ferm artitteial eiyitab by tha aama maaaa, which he began 
fal 1M7. Ba took soma of tba water from tba cava, filled a tumbler, 
and espoaed it to the action of a vnltaio battery excited by wnt<>r 
alone, letting the platinum wire* of tbe battery f>ll ou op^.otiito 
sides of tlie tumblrr from the opposito poles of the battery. Aft«r 
leu dnyt uf coD>t.w: action bo procured crystals of carbonate of Ume, 
&n:l Hiitx>equeDllr by altcriof; the arrangemciita be pruduoed them ia 
six days. ile found howfver that darkni'sn wn.« i-H^ruiiikl to tbe 
certaiuty and rapidiW of their production. Ue carried an insulated 
wire aboTB the tofiaof thatraaaaa— dM»ho o Bato»lMjgha<»iBila 
and a quarter, aftarwaida ahoftaud to » dMiMa of IJM §MlL By 
thia win, wUoh wna bawagbt Into aooBaetion with bia appantaa in • 
iJwiiiliai. ha waa anabiad to saaeontinaally tba abangaa in tha atata of 
tha atmoapbers, and could use tbe fluid so collected for a vaiiaty of 
purpoaea. In 1816, at a meeting of oountiy gentlemen, ha prophesied 
" that, by means of clcctncsl neeocy, we shall be sble to oommnnioate 
onr thoughts instaDUijeoi.i!jy with the uttermost ends of the earth." 
But though he foresaw t:ie i'0»ers of tbe medium, it does not spp>ear 
that be took soy means towurda fultiiliDi^ iiLB propiiLcy, or even made 
any azpariments in that direction , be contmued to coobne himself to 
tba endeavour to produce cryotals of Tsrioua kinds, in which he 
(taioentijr auaasaded, baring ultimately obtained forty -one mineral 
motahi ar loliwala OMsataUiaad. in the form ia whiab they are 
paednaad by aatvNhhubttig osm^ anb^pbala of aoppar, on astiiaiy 
naw mineral neithar fbiaad in nrtora nor tormtd by art p t o f i o na ly. 
balisf was, that eTsa diamaoda might be formed in thia way. Still be 
mrkad alone ; he pobllahed none of hia ezparimcnta to the worid, 
and be propoonded no theoriee. At length, in 1836, the Britiah 
Association for the AdTsaosment of Science held ite meebng in Briitol, 
And Mr Cri*K> attended it, intending to be an auditor only; hut 
having raeatiooixi bis diaeoveriea to somo of the scitntific gentlemen 
there, be waa induoed t<i expUin ttirni [ u> l:< ly, und thoui;h uapro- 
?lded with ap|i«rutua, tbay weta so struck »ith the importance of them, 
thift ha was publicly fiiiM|il—tad hf tha piaildaot tha liarqnis of 
Vorihaapion, and 1^ Dr. BwMiii^ flfc iMk^ Pniamr Bedgwick, 
■■i othw fc ▲ tm aaaiho alkir tUi mmUm, lABo pwMdBg his 
Wfl M W diiit »Mtof nnl ah hum m M^nwoM> aiMm intof 



oontaot with atiaaopberia tir, he waa greatly aarpcisad hf tba apMar* 
anoa of OB inaaot. Blook flint, burnt to rsdnaia oad Mdand to 
powdar, waa nixad with oarbonata of potash aad oipotad to tkoH 
heat for Utaao nfaintcft Tha miztora waa poured into a black lead 
crucible la an air Aumaea. It waa rednood to powdar while wanoa 
mixed with boiling-wster, kept boiling for some minutea, and thaa 
hydrochloric am i wns nildod to suporsaluration. After being ex* 
y>09id U) vo!t»i> »."tiOu for twenty nix days a perfect inaaot, of the 

' Aciiri tribe, ::.:,<:« :t^ K]ipei<r«nce, and in the course of a few weeks 
about a hundred inorr. The cifwnmcnt was repeated in other 
chemical fluids with Ihc like roiidU, and Mr. Wcclia, of Kandwi.jh, 
afterwards produced tham lu ferrocyantuet of potassium. 1 hu dis- 
eovery occa«iaaad fraaft OMUamamt at tba Umt. Tba poasibilitgr wao 
deuied, though lb; Vbnday Otstad ia tha aana year that 1m had aaaa 
aimilar appea ra naio to Ui wm olatilrt aBpanmeaU; and he waa 
aceuaed of impiatf, ao ainriac at imatliifc Ua waa ntiiah hurt by 
tbeee attacks, for ho waa a truly pioua man. Ha sa^ ba was inclined 
to believe that the ituecta were formed >rom OTa in the water, but failed 
to detect soy ; aud aJda, " I havo furiiied no visionary theory that I 
would li.ivrl oiitof my Wny to Hupport." lie att-juipted to ^ivo uu ox- 
pl.inauun uf wh»t be iiduiituxt ii« C' dd not coirjpr'jln tid, am! in an«wer 
to a pernosi who had written to hiui, c.»ll;ii(;; liiiij "a rnv.ler of our 
holy religion," he replied that ho was sorry if the faith of hu neigh- 
boura depended on the claw of a mite. These insects, if removed 
from their bdrthplaoa, lira and propi^tsh Irat uniformly die on tha 
fliatNOWMBoaof M,mA ora antjaa^ daateofod if th^ iUl book 
into tbo llnMirhaooafthoroniO. lUa woa tho oMitnmrtolilaor 
bis disoovaries ; but hia labours waro to aaipa inetanoea mora osefuL 
He invented a method, wiiich was paloatad by othen, for purifying 
sea- water by eleotricity, which water poasessed peculiar antisaptia 
properties ; this process was also capable ofbeing used for the imprOTO- 
ment of winrs by removing the predomiDaoee of bitarirateof poiaah; 
to tlio improve loeut of «pirita by removing acidity ; aud to the slopping 
of tho fe ujcutaliun of cider. IJe r1»o made exp«'rimpnt« of the 
e"ect.} of •■l"L'tr;i:i:y o:i vcg'-'titiDn. Ho found t.'.at po.ii'.iva eloctricity 

' advanced tbe growUi, as wits shown by the cultivation of two vines by 
Mr. Boys of Margate; and that nagativa aUctiiaity Csvouiad tba growth 
of fungi, and prodawad aomatbiBt Uko tha rot in tba potatOb But 
Andraw Craw did aoit aooflao hia lahoara to aeianUo boMm 
Though tiving ehied j on bia astato to tha aoantry, ba took OB ooaoil 
part in all loetl afiairs. He waa ao active magistrate, just, bat bena- 
▼olent ; ba advocated tbe in<truction of the poor, and he gave lectursa 
on various subjects to tbe ncigbbourinf; institutes; be le(t a quantity 
of I'uetry, coo-uler.ibly above mediu:rity, \sticb he oottid not be 
iiiJucwd to publiab iu bia lifetime, but which has been givsu to the 
wiirli by bia «i iow, in a memoir of bun written with tnucti good 
Ukutf! ; aud he died, after a ahort illnesa, on July 0, IS&i, leaving 

behind him the cbaraotor oC • ptoM good man, oadoB todaMgaUo 

eearcber for truth. 

CRUDltN, AUOiXBm, Ikt oafhor af tbo wa B fa o — Cta*. 
eordaaaa, waa hon ol Abaidioo ta 1701. Ba atnOod olllflilHfad 

CollafSk bat wbilat tbata, bis oondnct was marked by eoeautrioitioi 
similw to tboaa which eharactaised hia later yeara, and, aa itww 
found neoeaaary to abandon hu intention of becoming a mlaiatar of tho 
Church, be came to London in April 1724, and aubutad by giving 
Uasons in Orsak and Latin. Afterwarda he obtained a situation aa 
tutor, and in that capacity reeidad for aome time io the Ulii o! M&n. 
In 173'i he opened a bookseller's ibop under the Kiiy»l biubatige, and 
occii[iie-i hij it:sure buurB in tho preparation of his 'Concordance of 
the Uld and Mew Teatameut,' which appeared in 1737. It waa detll- 
oatad to Qoaan Carolina^ and Ckvdsa bad ealouUted aaoguinely on her 
MMsaty'a favoor. Tba qnaan died howaaar just after tba publication 
ol MaW>k.and tha diaapf itofwl booihtothio latant Insaatlyi. 
Ho WBO iwBorad to a piiiiito IonHo aaflniii it Wuhiol iiaaii. wham 
ba waa oonfinad ftoa MaNh tt to Mm 11. 17Mb whan ba aaaapad. 
He persisted is aaaorttav thot ho woo of load mind, aad broaght an 
action against Ihohoifor of thoK^loaind othaoa; but ao orfuA ho 
supposed, the jaif woo dhoolod hr tho Jodgo to tod • mdlot nr Iho 

defeodsnta 

Cruden published an appeal to tim public, under the title of 'lb. 
Oruden (greatly Injured on aecoant of a Trial between Mr. Alexander 
Cniden, bookseller to tbs lat<- Queen, plaintifl^ and Dr. Monro, Mnttbsw 
NVfigbt, John Osvald. aoil John Davls^ dafaodanta, in the Court of 
Couimoo Pleas, in Weetiuinatar Hall, July 17, 171% OM aa aotioa of 
Tieepsas, Asaaalt. and Ituprisonmaat .... with an oiaauut of aaraial 
other Peraonat who have been moat wrioatly canlnad to niilte MaA> 
boosca. Tha wbola tending to show tba grsat naeaarity than li Ito 
tha Legialstura to regulate Private Madbooasa in a more offeetoal 
manner than at prsaant,' 8vo, 17S0. CmdsB, wbo appeal* to have 
been treated while in the asylum with great brutality, now found 
empluymeot S.1 11 reader of printers' proof slie«ta, and in the o;easionsl 
propiinitiou of i:idi je». Among otheri^ he is wiid to have compiled 
the elaboiat.' imli-i to Xewton's 'Milton,' 

He now publuhed tii« firat part of a stmnES kind of aotobiography, 
under the titla of too 'AdaaatUNO of Alexander the ComoU>r.' A 
second ticne it woo daao i ad uoaiiaij to piaoa him oadar tamporaiy 
reatraint atCbabaa; aadifrialM bcmtohfe «b ooMoa in tho CMit of 
Kin^a Bach i^itott tha poittolllhohoiiMlHtaod Mm»«lto ao IWto 
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Ob cMaialng bb Bberty ha quietly nimiMd to hia 

r oeca(i«t!oiM. Sobu'qoeDtly be publuhed the wcond part of 
llto Adveatiire<, iu wbiob bo gave the history of hia aecoud coDline- 
raent, or ' Cbrl«e« CuDpniKO,' aa be csalls it in hia title pa^e ; and alio 
an account of tbe ttial| and aodeavoured in vain to obtain an audience 
of tbo klo^; in orrier to preaent a copy of tbe two parts. He b1»o, aa 
Lc nav", ' I'kaciicl very hard thut thf honour of kni;.'htliood iuij;bt be 
C"Dli'rri-<l upon biui," the object being " to f.ilfill the proplieey about 
t i iiii; mn<]» n member of parliam iit f .r the city of Loudon." lie 
aeem* to buve actually got himself uomiaated (April ilO, 1764,) aa a 
ondidst* for the eity ; bat ha adinowlMlni th«t few iMoit mm held 
up tat him. In I7S5 he publiahad the taird part of lin AAtMmf, 
ia iddeb Im rofaitM tbe iU-aucce» of a motion he mhdo in penon for a 
new trial; of hia applicatiooa for knighthood, and for admiaaion into 
tbe HoOMflfOomnioDa; but tbe chief [>art is taken up with a ' Ilmtory 
of hia Low Mveuturea, with hia Letters, &a, aent to the amiable 
Mn. Wbitaker, a Udy of sbini;)^ character and of Rreat pminciice,' in 
which be waa a.^ uu^u ky as ;ii other uiattera. Imprc f^i d with a 
belief that lie hud .\ rmii .inri to reform the public manD" !", I.i' -.'■••nt, t« 
prt'aoh to tl:e prj*M::f r» la Ncwjat.', anii tht-n m ,■■]'■ a jininn-y to 
Oxfurd iu order to preach tu the sludenta at tb<i uuiviniity. Din- 
giisted at the recoptioD he toet with, he abandoned preacUiog, but 
aruiiog himatrlf with a ]ai;g* ipooge, lie went about the street* re- 
aof mimilwi w th» walla whleh appaand to him oflinairo 
Ji— y t tad mbm «l» •BUrof WUkai aadNa46 «f lk«*irorth 
BrflMl' DM anltiug to maeh public ire. bit lojal^ ltd Mm to the 
■iBllv* wm of bb simnge in cfTacinK tbe oflenriw w«wr. Hl> insanity 
seems to hare expended it«clf in tht^ h&rmleos manner. He continued 
to pupiuc liui ordinary empUiyinFtitH, ui<l fuuod titni' tu enlarge and 
rcTitii l>i» Conc<>riUtii!«. He also publiKliwi '.MfiaDilt^r tlie i.'nrr^'ctor'a 
Hutiible .\ii<iri!-*« ;' »uJ other pooipli!et« ri-Utiiig to tlie rKfurtiMtion of 
manuord, tbe American war, tea., all marked by strong indications of 
insanity. Ua died at laliogton in NoTecnber 1770. Cruden't 'Kngliah 
Conooidanca ' waa far more oompleto and raluabla tbaa any prsoe^ing 
oo^andikaailnldiwiUvidiM Tbiw cdiMgn «< ttmn mdOUHi 
aonaK<kiidan*a UfMizne^ Ilia laak and tba heat fa ttbai rfDM 
gone through innumerable editions of all degTM* of eotTsctnesa : one 
of tho moat esteemed ii tbit of IblO. 

CUUHAN. JOUa rillLl'uT. was bom on July 24, 1760, at N«w> 
market, in tbe county of Cork, Ireland. Uia parents were reapectablo, 
but cot wcaltby; his father having been an ut1ic«r to a tuatiuri.Tl 
court, nnil posariiaing the advantagta of a clafwijiil i ili;cat.uu. Hli 
uiother, perceiving early indicationa of t«lcnt, wa<i lu hopes of btB 
becotuioi; a clergymaji, and efforta were acGordini;lr made to procure 
him a auitable aducatton. Being Protestaota, they first procured liim 
aoowiwtraellMi tun «toBMr.lHMkaoWfi«mth*i«dd«ftaiM|jr- 
ma. via iAmb h» nMfatafaica a flOBtfamai MmUUp. B* wm 
aent to the Free Grammar-School at Middleton, and afterwards 
] as a ri^or in Trinity College, Dublin. After acquiring a eon- 
■iderablo prolicieney in claaaical learning at that uniTeiaity, be aban- 
doned his 6rst intentioa of entering the church, and determined to 
u'iopt tb« profi EHiou of tbn law. Accordingly, having passed through 
;i o uiii.iTi-ity Willi i!Tt al cr'-.lit, ti.- w. i.t tu LoDdon, and entered him- 
eclf at tha Muldlti Tumpio in 1773. Here bia stiaitened means occa- 
•ioned him eome iDOonTrnieacrK, but bv stii uoil law uitb coiuidvrable 
aaaiduity, and practised oratory at some debating aocietiea, whore he 
Ja wM toteMdiifikv«dUttaliatC(r«an|Mto and lawartia ifMb* 
la|^ In MM of ttia TaoaUoan, bttwaao tli* titait, ba ntamad to &•> 
land, aad married a daughtar of Dr. Creagh in 1774. With her ha 
raoaivad a aoiali portion, which somewhat amootbed tbe remiiinder of 
hit term of probation, and, in 177^, he waa called to the Irish bar. 
Hia toeetas waa almoet immediate. His style waa precisely auitcd to 
the Iriah courts ; butuouroua, diseursiro, often Sowt-ry aivl po«tic«l, 
vehemently appeKlu:.- tj the ftelinga, never wearyiu^r liy <iry 1. ;;iil 
argumeDt)<, but wheti ur^iu;; thf-m enliveiiiuR their liiym.^-i l>y n/i i. 
aiouttl witty or Mitirical Ulu»lnitioD«, a nl bn toon oVt-iiLoil a ItaJim; 
buBincie. His Rocial habite also operated in his favour, and though 
be bad alrrady adopted a poUtfoBa Balitf faafftai t iaa to the reigning 
goveromrnt, ho waa a ganaMl teawfta atiB witii bia poUtioal 
an p oaaa t ^ while hia indapaadaat baariag la tiha Jnd|ta woo him 
tua favour of the public Tha faathaanaai of hia addwaaiia howevar 
■amatimea brousbt ita inconvrniaDcea. Aa oounael in an action for 
aMault by the Marquis of Doneraila on a poor old Roman Catholio 
deiwymati. be had styled Mr. SU Legor, ouo of thci witueaaea for tha 
defcuo-, "a renegado soldier, a druuunrJ mit irijii a dual fot- 
lowed, wbeii h- decliuH returning Mr. ibl, I.i-;;. m iirn. »ud the affair 
todcd. He 1 .id liri-n always a warm sjiJ la 17S".;hewa8 

ralnnied tu pariutmcut aa member for Kilbet^iu, on tlie inturoat of a 
Mr. Loogfield. Aa a speciwen of tha atata of tha Iriah parliament, 
ua any ueation that aooa after antariDg tha Hotua of Commons ha 
Ibuad himself differing la palitioal apiDiooa with hit patran, and «a 
ha bad no way of Taa£ag hia atat ha ooolly otttrad to boy tBotbar 
B«at, to be flllird by any one Mr. LongGeld might ehooae to appoints 
That gentleman declined the offer ; but iu tbe tuoceeding parUameDt 
Mr. Curran buugbt a seat for himself. la tbe House of Commons be 
aoou tuuk a ieadii^g part, generally aotiug with Mr. Gruttau and the 
few liberal mauib^ who than bad aaata^ Uia tpaecboa wara of a 
tottaw bagNdartthabu^airfbainaallH 



Mi 



appoiolad to naka tha itplf fkvn Mtwa dhn taaadbapiiyftaaityfa 

retorting cbargaa or damaging the po^itiona of bia oppOMBli. Ba 
supported tha formation of the Irish Volunteers in IIW, and tha 

UDcooditional appointment of the Hriii e of Wales to the regrncy on 
the occasion of tbu king's iUii>-ii\ iu 17^-^, and bin attac)(i on tha 
goTeraiiseut led to a duel, fiml with Mr. Kitz^ibbon, afterwjnU E irl 
of CUrr, and then with Mnjor Hobart, in which Mr. l ur: m ilm 
ch»llfDi;er. in both of wbich ui-ither party waa injured. It waa in 17;i4 
and tbe fvw «uii»<'qui'Dt yearn that Mr. ('urran's reputation attained its 
climax. In tbe Bouen of Conunona Mr. Currau, Mr. Orattao, aud 
otban^hadbaiBaontinualiy iK>tutingaiik la tbaivniBmsltbat their 
msaanrta war* drivuig the |>eopi» towaidartbalHaai Thawaniaga 
were unheeded, and iu 1794 Mr. Hamilton Rowan was iodieted Car • 
seditious libel iasued in the form of an address to the Tol a Bta tia of 
Ireland from tbe society of United Iriabmeu {not tbe tame as tha 
rebellious loeietiea wbich afterwards took tbia name) of which be waa 
srjcrctary. Mr. Cumn waa bis counsel, aud mad» au eloquent and 
Ti^oroua di*fonce, but Mr. Rowan wa-i convicted and wnteiiced to im- 
priwuitivrnl ; nail after the l^rcakiiiiit out of thi> r><bf ',lio:i in 179,S he 
\VAi till- i tiuTi:*. ) L.'fM'T.ill y ti;:.]!)!! V f : I liy no : ■.: - f- 1 , aiiiii: -.'. [irMii the 
must n;uiark.ilde wert; <.':.k twu brutbera iSbearea, Theobald Wolfe Toue^ 

aod Kapper Tandy. 1; - b> 1 retired from tha Irish Hooaa of OaB> 
mooa bafora tb* iLtro^iuciiou of tbe maianrt for tha Unioa, at wUdt 
he ttMMflj tfinpiotad and wbfah ba otar aaotinaed to bmaat. Tha 
inaafiaelioB af 180S Ivon^ trouble into bia family ; Robert EmnaK 
one of itt leader*, bad formed an attachment for Miia Sarah Curran, 
wbich waa returned ; and bia correapondf uce with her, with his Tisita, 
sometimes secretly, to ber father's hotiBa, loi t > a suspicion of Mr. 
Curran's loya.ty, and to tbe searcbiui^ of h:> ho i o. He inetautly 
waited upon the Attorney-Oeoeral StandiL-li U (Jra ty, aud the pnvy 
council, by all of whom bis perfect want of coiufd city waa instantly 
admitted. Mr. Emmet bad named him one of hi* couoael, but ba did 
not act Mr. Hmmet was convicted and eaeented ; bia fate and bia 
lora adTeutura form tbo aabjact of two of Mooia'a * Itiib Vdodita.' 
Upon Iba daatb o< Ifo nttt is 18W, tha Wb% ntadiilir ute Laid 
Obaavllb eraalad Oariaa Ifaatar of tha BoUt la Iralaad. Thia 
appointment did not give him satisfaction ; it witiidrew him from 
politics, and aa his mind was not judicial, he frit himsrlf out of place, 
he thought be had been negl!!cled, and his health det'lined. He held 
tha ofllce till tbe early part of lbl3, when boroignrd; and Im died 
In London on October 14, 1817. Mr. Curran in ihn roismc ofbiallfa 
wrot« a conri'iorable amount of verte of moro tli ni lu lui^iry BMf^ 
but which beara uo oompanaea with his eloquent speocbea. 



*SOiV^ BKUBXCn WnMBM, tto aniMBi neteorologtal^ 
pwftaaaf m tha Pal aaw ttf of BaHIa^ waa ban Oalobar t;, istiu, aft- 
Leignitz, whara Ma fathar wat a marcltant Ha was educated la tha 
firat instanea at tha Bitter akadiimia of Ilia natira town, wbaaoa ha 
proceeded, in 1821, to Braslau, and tbenca^ in 1824, to Berlin, davotioK 
himsflf in the latter plaoaa cliiefly to phyaieal and matbaniaticsd 
stiidiea. In 1826 he graduated, on which occasion ha read an K^^say, 
' 1)« barometri motationilnn',' wbii b was printed at Ueriiii m thi^ i-ii:no 
year. From Bi-rlin hf wrtit, in 1 •••"26. to KnniK»b«rg, sj jo ULiti' ti ^ her 
in tbe (h::'. e^^ ity, whrrv* Km .^.'^ cirtited profebAor eit r.i f ' .Linry in 
lb2!j ; but \u the following year he exchanged that for a similar post 
iu the University of Berlin. Somewhat latarho waa ap|»aiBlid 0|idi> 
nary profeasor, and admitted into tha Aoadamy of Wirfancaa, 

Prafetaer Dove bia, aa a man of aeianoe^ devoted hia attentioa to tha 
eotnparison and elaoidation of tha obaervationB and rea e arcbaa whieh, 
throughout tha civiliaed world, have been made on the tompermturo of 
tbe atmoapbara at the sorfaee of tho globe — in other worda, on tha 
circumitttnces which determine the cliinat* of the Vitrious region*— 
BD'i m lii': ii:'. cB". pafiijii 1, hio* i-xbiliiU-il [iMwrr t^i (udirnt con- 
tiniio iB iiiiiu;rv, tnlui iii,lucti»B roa^oauig, and broad genenilii<aljoD, 
whicii Imvij ixcii utti-uiicd with tbo inont important rrsull-i, and be baa 
laid fur tho student a precise scientific baais on which he may labour 
with entire oontdoMtk laplaeaof what was, to a great extent, vagua 
hypotheaii, oadat hia baadt tha Inw lawt whieh rtKulata tba atauw* 
pberio pbaoemoa have been rrolvad with beantiAil praoiaioa. la bia 
Raportt, aad tapadally ia hia admirably-esaeKtad laethannal Map^ Iw 
first thowed, a* for as recorded obaenratloai pttmtttad, tha iiethaf 
mala (or linea of equal temperature) of the whob glabo fa ovoiyaMath 
of the year ; and suboequrntly added the average of all the tempcra- 
turea in each parnllel of latitude in tho same muutba, and tbo ' Khiiur- 
mal temperature,' or the diUerence ot the temperature ol ' ach [ hicp, 
and the mean tem|i«rature of its ]iandlel, the annual vnii^in and 
other correlative informatiuu ; thus emUHlying iu a taiij^iblu and 
aoceasible form the collation and analyaia of innumerable obMrvatiooa 
and corractioaB, and placing bi the handa of the soieatiBo world a 
body of immmI faialta adooad with profonnd akill, and of wUah tha 
importaaea to tta favattisator of tbia brtnob of pbyaioal aaiaaaaeaa 



imporlaaea to tha favattigator of tbia brtnob of pbyaioal 
hardly be Oftltatad. Among tbe special resulta of bia inqtiiriee, maw 
ba njeotioaad bia development of tbe thermal indaanoe of tbo Oulf- 
stream , hia view of tbe difFercat relaiioos wbich prevail where tho 
atriionphero re»t.i on u pi lid, aud wherv on a liijuid baao ; theaeporo- 
tioa of the presaorea of tha aoueooa and Kaaeooa portion oif the aUuoa- 
phR% fey vhbhi M SiMBa aali^ ha hM cliM ^a SMT MfMft to Ihfa 
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bMOlifiil bMocb of phyiidil iimttigatimi;" lod bSa wdognlHw ot 
wkiit hm tamMd *'tb« law of RrtiiUaa'* in both hwnitnlwrw. and 



or HinuMdt* ha 



to to ' 



whieh, in tha 
niaoy importuA 

ocean." 

ProfcMor Dove li.is i ni linlietl mmoy of bis inTL'B'.i^'a'i<^^4 n^J di'- 
coToriaa in the 'lr.«ij'..ttijiui (AdhaDHlungen) of the ijerlin Acsiicmy of 
Sckncei, and in rtH:i.:<'ii luit n ' .Vu:.!!^.' Amon^ the more importADt 
of bit aeparate works may be unuicd bis ' Cber Uau and Meiaen,' Znii 
Kci, 1S33; ' Meteorologitcho UnUnuuhuDgen,' 1837; Ober die nicbt 
periodiaoben XadarangMl drr TemperatunrartbeUung auf d«r ober- 
•tato im Xrdti,' « puta, lUMt 'UatwMchaeaB in GMUtm te 
lBdiHlki«alaktridttV IMS; 'Obar 4«b ZiihiiiimiiIuhik dcr TTto- 
BMTeriinHernDKen di>r Atmoaf^UiTC mit dcr GUitwiekelnDf; der Pflaozaii,' 
I84C ; ' Teinperaturtefeln,' 1848 : ' MonatoiaothenneD,' 18S0 ; ' Bcricht 
itbar die 1S48 uml 1849 &»( d«n ktotiooen de« meteorolofiacben loitti- 
tuta im pretiaaitulieii Suute angeitellteu lieobachtungen/ 1861 ; ' Wit- 
teruog^gcMhiolitr, 1840 bia ISM,' 1853 ; ' UitiatelluoR der Fmrbrolcbro 
und optiacbe Studien,' 1 853 ; ' laothermea.' 2ud ed , 1 (153 ; ' Varbr«icaDg 
der WUnue in der Nordlichen HcmUphiirc.' 2 Mam, 1S35 ; • JJaratel- 
luiii; der Wuriiie-EnKil.eu]ii[]f.;o:i iIutcI] fu^ft iri^o Mitt-1 v. 1 HiS, ' 
For a wider circle oi renderi be prepared hi* mora popular 
««tka,— 'Ota Witi«runKi>TerbiiitDi»e too Berlin,' IMi, iB wUcB to 
toa given ia a livrly yet perfectly locid manner, a ay i l in a HD vtow cf 
MataoroliMioal pbaoonann: bia 'Ubcr Wirkungrn aM d«r Feme,' 
IM*; and hia <tlbar Elakbidtiit,' 1SI9. He baa alao odttad the 
periodical work, ' Itepartoriiun der I'hysik,' .S vol«., I8Stf-4t>. Pro- 
n»aor Dore is a foreign member ol' thu iloyal Societ/ of London, 
wliicb Itanacl body toa awaidad bim ttoir Copla/ avdal for liia 



•EDWAUng, HKNUI MILNK, or MH.MvKinVARDS, a diatin- 
Riii-licd iiaturahst and (.rofawor of roolngy i" the Faculty of Sdeocea 
at Pariii, troa bom at Bragni in 18uO. Hi* father waa an KnfliaboMa, 
who l»d aettled in tto Woat Indie*, where hfe aldnk toa«tov WiHtoB 
IMarie, diatiognlitod aa a pbyi<ioloi:itt, waa ban. Ba fa weM ksown 
fbv aa *BMay on tto FhyHcal Agcnta which affect Life,' and other 
worluk MUna-Edwanla waa educated fur the medical profeaaion, and 
loolc bia degree as Doctor of Mt-diotnu in rarin. One of bia fint pub- 
lioatiooa vraa entitled ' Uaoiiel du MatiO^re iicale.' It contained an 
abri.lt;ed dracripUon of mcdiciiiw, the liot;ii)ie»l character of medical 
t iaritu, aud an account of the imdiciiic" found in tlio Tarious I'barma- 
cop<uia«. It wnapublinlipsi in 1 f^'id. The ful lowing year he»!i(o ijubliahed 
a ■ Manual of Surgiciil Amvturny' . nuininiug an anatori.:o.:il ile.-i-ription 
of the human body dividivl lutu rrgj.iua, aud aii account of tim various 
diaeaan to nbicb the orgaoji of the l>ody are liable. Hie medioal studiea 
led biu to tbe pnnnit of natural biatoi;, and in 1832, iu ooojunetion 
HM! Jaa»- Viator Andonia [Aosomr]. tomifaliabad a work on the 
nataial Uatory of the eoaaia of SVanea. Thia woric waa pnbUabed in 
two Tolumca, and iUostnted with anmaroBi plateik Uia next worl^ 
and that on which hit great repntatioa aa a naturalist principally roata, 
was dfvuted to the family of Crutlaeea, which includes the lolmter, 
crali, and shrimp. lie studied tha anatomy of tbete ADimaU luo-t 
prufoaildly, devLted a new nomenrUttire for their f'ftitji, and added a 
largo number of new species to the l&n.iiy. It appi ared in tbe oeriea 
of worka entitled 'riiiitea ^ Uuilba,' and waa comprised in three volumea 
publubed from Ifi'H to 1841. In 1840 he commenced the publi- 
cation of hia ' Jikmenta of Zoology,' wfaieb appeared in four volumes, 
irilik 600 iU«ilnttaH> TUa wocfc via ana «( tto moat acoepUble 
Oafc tod Uttarto toao pvUiitod with a Tiaw of popniarising the 
' ' % kaowtedge of Keology. It haa been succeeded by aeveral 
rvorka both in the Oerman and l-^glitb languagea. A tmaller 
waa also published under the title of 'Coura ^Mmentaire de 
ZoalOglt^' in 1841, which boa been translated into Kngtish. In the 
same year be also published his ohM-rvatioiia on the compound 
Aacidiau Molluaea. "I'lui work wis bL-nu'il .illy illu.itr.itc.;, and threw 
much lieht ou the striK turu iitiil filij^ioliigy o: tliL-i 1 nmeh of tlje 
animal kioKilnm. liu Ijoj iJ.kj deputed alleutioii Ui il.f •.•udy of the 
polype. He nas tbe tinit to tu^est tbe claasiiication of the aadUiao 
polyp* with the molluaea. He haa pnblialied a work on the anatomy, 
phyaieloigy. and arraogemeot of the recent forma of polype. He haa 
also ooatiibntad cm of tto moot complete mooograpto on aatinat 
polype to tto pobUcatieiw of tbe Kngliab PalaoDtogfapUeal Saeiaty. 
His contributiona to the periodical literature of K>anoe on variooa 
Boologieal subjecta have been Teiy numeroua. Ue is one of the 
editiirs of tha ' Anoalcs des Sdeneee Natuiellea.' Ue wrote tbe 'Re- 
Mum' d < utomologie' for the ' tjicyclopddia portative,' and baa written 
tlie .-irti: !<» ' lijfusoires.' ' i'olypil^<<,' ' Zooyihyt*,' ' Inaects,' 'Arachnids,' 
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Aniniaux sans vert^bres' of Lauiarck 
m England, and received a 
aciea t itt c researches in 18Mb 



foi the ' HiatcHre KaturcUe dea 
Uiloe-Kdwarda ia well known 



VASBt, WILLUH. 1U>., F.Ril. SnparintaadMil af Ow BMMimd 
wrtnaak in tto Gaoana Ragiater Office, waa ban at EmOtm 1b 
tto aOdi aniowBtbar, MOT. Aaa tto age af t«» 



yaon he waa edocated by Joaeph Price, Esq., at DonluteOi 
tthrewsbury, hi* early studiea being directed by the Rav. jTl. lieyncni. 
Ia May 1826 be beOMM tbe pupU of T. Suttun, Ktq., uoDgmn at the 
Salop Infirmary ; and at the aaaa tina ho became tbe private pupil of 
Dr. j. Welnter, a, young pbyfici.in of omiiicnt talent, with whom he 
read th» mc(ii:.il iuiii ui..i-iili:ic c^v?bicH uf tUo <iny. This oonrsc of 
iitudy ha cof.'.iniii- 1 f ir three yeara iu May lb2W ha arant to Faria, 

Bn<i enten ii .i Mndent iB tM mlimaiif «t Uttk aity* vtova to 

rtoiiaioed for two years. 

Here be had tbe advantage of hearing Orfila, Louis, Dupuytren, and 
Lisfranca lecture on varioaa branchee of medioal aciettce ; Andral, on 
bypicna; Oey LniMO and Theaard, on oheniatn; BeoiUat, on natural 
phuoaopby ; Oaoney Sii UUaira, Damoil, and fiWaville^ on oonpen- 
tive anatomy and pbyaiology ; Cuvier, on tbe hiatory of tto natural 
acieoees ; and Qulxot and Villeuain, on history and literature ; and bero 
it wa^ in all probability, that bia mind received its decided bonttowarda 
the study of hygiene and medical statiitica. After tbe revolutioa 
which placed L' ii:h riilhppn oa the throne, Mr. Farr travelled through 
Switi^rlaiiil.^ I III r- turL,.:if; to Louduu iu 1.5^1 he entered tbe I 'niv.ir 
aity of London ^liOw Univer-ity Coliejel, and during two jura 
attended tbe locturea of Grant, i .iriwi.ll, Turner, Klliotsun, imJ L.tL.e.- 
etuinent profeaiora of that flouruhiog ojodical school lie tlieu tilled 
fteaixBMltottoaBaaaflMaiaaaqaaaaktto Shrewsbury Infirmary, 
wton to lalanied to LaodaB and oaBmanead practising and teaobiug. 
He devotetl hi* chief attentioB to madieal statistica ; and he nttanplMl 
to establiib a course of l a ctur e a on Uygiology, but failed— laaluwi 
on public health not being meognised by any of tto public Hcenaiac 
bodiea in the United Kin^om. tie al»u edited tto *Xadical Aunuid/ 
wrote for tto mcdieal joamal% and oditad^ in flanJoDctioo with liia 
.. . _ tto*BritfabAnaboClMieiBa*iB 



frirud Dr. B, ] 

1S37 

In (bat year Dr, Fa-r wrote tbe article 'Vital Statiilica' iu 
M * till ch's ' btatutics of the Uritish Empire,' and from that time, 
fully r<.'cogni*ing — to Wis bis own words — "tbe magnitude of th<> 
Fut>jpct, and the fact that more than a miUioo of the iubabitanta of 
thoOnitad UafdaB ata dfaablad ^4iB(anaad aaAmiiiarkM 
importanee than tiia coaaidaraitiaD that ttiir aaUMoB nay to ama* 
lioratod to an immeasurable extent * (* Vltd SMk,*- HL, P. fi6S}— ba 
devoted ail hia onergica to tbe improvooaBt W tha publie health. 
Tbe regiatration of all the death.*, and of tbe cannea of death, in 
Kn^Iand, waa commenced in ; ami in laS^ iJr. Kurr received, at 
tbe instance of Sir Jamea Ctark, M r. M Culloch, aiul Mr. Lister, the first 
regiatrar^neral, an a^ipaiuiuiLiit in the lii neral liegister OfBoe. Ha 
has since that year hria niai\e ) y Mr (>r,ihaiti, die aecood registrar- 
general, supcrintendrut of a ntiii iatic.l liejuL: tuient, coDaisUng of 
several able men, by whom have boeu drawn up tbe new ' London 
l ablea of Mortality; tto 'qiiaiterly Betome of Birtba, Deaths and 
Marnage^' and tba 'Annual Afaatratti.' Ua baa fhunad a new 'Statia- 
tical UmcAtgr: an Engliab Life-TabHaaBtt w a t a d with caieBlattoBa aC 
tto daaatiflB of life, and of the ValM of Amniltiea on Lima; and to 
has written annual reports on the causes of death, papers on the 
* Fioanoe of Life Aasurance ' and on the ' Incomo Tax,' K-ports on tbe 
Publio Health, aud an eUborate IU|>ort on Cholera in Ku^land, shoiring 
under what circu'uKtAnc- B thnt epidemic U fatal, aud that it is regu- 
lated in ita ikvu.' ■> by 'IctiiiLto l^n-a. Tbe value of bis labour* in this 
most important ih';vut;j.eu-. it wo ild be difficult to overeetimaU?. To 
his admirable reports la iu a great measure due the hold which the 
<^ueatioo of public health, as a matter for practical and scu ntilli; cem 
sideration, haa taken upoo the publio mind. To tto inquiry bo baa 

to''tba'«mwidi3^ of^^ariuf'wr^^ 

them, he may b« fairly said to tova laid a ecientific basis for fntua 

inveatigator*. 

With Mr. Horaoe Mann, Dr. Farr waa appointed one of the aariatant 
eommiaaiooere to the Hegistrar-Oeneml in taking the censna of Great 
HritJiin iu 1851. Tbe Iti'giiitrtirdeDcnil, it is uoderittood, prwidod 
Kji mtiiUy over the Admiui-<tr.i'.i»o 1 i. ; artnaent, and Mr. Hor^ci M-uu 
rcpKrled OT) the Ktixte of Keii,;io-.i» Wonship and Edui-alimi : I)i l-'urr 
wrote tb<< . ^. .1.1: II aud curiou»ly-interi stiug U.'jiort/i un -.In- N'_;nibcrf, 
Age*, Ocuupivtiuiis, Uurtiiplaces, and Conjugal Cotiditiou of the i'opu- 
latioo. 

Dr. Fan liaa reeaind an honorary degree from the Uairmity of 
New Yorlrtfaaliilair and tto ttaa am arai ttofltoMa t laiiBaafalf ai 
toodoB, a lUloir of tto Royal Bacia^, 



■QATANOOS, PASCUAL DE, is a naase napecting which aoina 
additional authentic mfurmation bos been obtained aince the appear- 
anoe of the article in tbe body of tbe work. [U.vy.\voo<i.] This dis- 
tinguished scholar waa bom at Seville on tbe tuh uf .Line, i Hn.'. His 
father, then a c^^iloud of artiU-ry, aftorwardi lunirnn n t-- nfr.^l of 
division, imd p iviiuui lirit of ;-',:i^r,lf..ii», n (.r ji uuf iif llt-n n, and 
afterwards of Ht^rida do Yucatan; his moUaer wai a Fi-enrli lady of 
the family of De llela. After reeeivtug part of his education at the 
village of Pontlevoy, near Bloia, he oommenoed the study of Anbio by 
attending tto leetoraa of StlTeatre do Saey at VmiiM. Ue fint ohbb ta 
Eagfauid in 1828, and ia 1820 married aa Kaglkh lady, ttoddaat 
dai«ht««ClfadarB«faUa(]laandeal^aaar^iaffl. Of kt 
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t da a«;angM hta altniwt oc«*ed to coatribute directly to EncHili 
larn. In Sp«ni«h lie biu written iutcmtin^; article in the 
'Semanario PiDlor«*co,' iJie 'K^viita do anibog Munr! other 
peri]dical>. Ho l< a member yl tin? Spaut^li Uoyal AcaJiiuy "I llij-toiy. 
uiil bctidirs cantributiDf; to it* 'XnuwaetionV *dits tho ' Meuorial 
hUtorico l'jipu::ul,' a l'o1I< i. tioBflf WOiMA kMotlMd AMHIMBAI imod 
ia the D:ims of tm Acjidumy. 

QMKLIX, I.Ei 'I'OLl), an nmincst cbemUt and c<3ntribulor to the 
lit«rature of tbo aciouct! of wbicb be wm an ct|uaUy emiaeiit acadeiuio 
taaelwr, bdonged to » funilj mbUk for four gMenitioM had be«o 
Mikimly •ogarod in Ui« pnnatt of •iKinistry, the madienl MiMMM, tad 
Mtanf bnndbM of naionl bi«torr, ni\<i vae tnnnbar of «Utli» if sot 
mora, U atill m ongaged. ThnMi of bin otniueat rehllVM ham tkmij 
been noticed ia the third voluin* of thia work. 

JoLaiin Georso Grufliii. apothocary at TttbwRen, wbo wm born in 
]fi74, and '!ic f in IT-S, had ihrte «t>ns, al! of whom devot< d tlicm- 
n lvt;-. t > chi iiiistry niid the n!li«.l »cie(ico<. Tlie oMest Joba!'.n Conrjd 
Guiilin ill r;i \'.<'') u,i« a |>byfi::iiiii ami aiotlnciry at Tubinijtin; 
h " i-iiin l ..HI. •r:.w-' .I". i;..ttliA> linK-lin ^\■•lru \7'Sii tt;u ] TMi.-j::.:>r 
itl cUeiuUtry in tliu naiuii uiiiTeraily. Tbo M)CuuJ ia tUs aubjoctof 
' ' jramLOi, JoBV OB0Mi)lBT0i.iU. Tbo Ibird aon. f liilip 
Gmciiii (bom 172S). cucaMdod th« lurt-iiMBtioooa ta hia 
■Up of ^o&i'try nml botany at TiiblogeB, and died ibare 
1 1768. Hto eMtr aou w.m [Ghelin, Hamuel Qorrura]. and hi* 
yonngtr aon [Osiklin, Juu» Kru>ebick], who ruecoednd Itim in 
thnt diafr, and nftorwar^ brcamo proreator of cbrmiatry at Got- 
tiiif^, was tbo fAtlicr i f t!:u diatiuguiabod niiin we have now to 
eommcmoratv. 

I.K<>ni|.l> <!mei in v,33 tiom at niiKin-;;. u on tbo 2iid of Au^-Unt 
17;->. I'r.j ii 17i.i» l« IbUt I cnltniU.l llic I,yc«-;in in th..t City, ami 
iu tlio «UD mir of ISUt, bia faliiur'n locturcn on u.incr.ilugy. hi Ute 
nntnmo of tbe tamo year, ho went to Tubingen, whem tiu prnetfaicd 
■hanical maaipulatioa in tbo phannaeeutieal laboratory of bia near 
MkUm^Dr. GbtMinaMBn <th«Mn of Johawi C«md OaallBaatI 
firtbar of Clutiliaii Ootdob GtMlin, both dinady anDUoBadJi, and 
alti iidoil Killmoyrr's Iccturt* on cbfinintry. In the nntnnin of 1805 
ho K'tuiuoJ to Gottingvn, wbrre ho d«va'.i.-d liimwlf with xeal to all 
braucliM of tiiiwliisil i>ciruco, but i-»poclnl]y to chciiil»try, fur which In* 
attended Stmnn ycr'a lecture*; bo nl<u atiidicd matbetnatici. Al'trr 
paaniiig a •ii»tirirui'i! od cxaminBtion, he wcnf, in tbi- mnnmer of I SM!', 
to \Viir:i ::;) crj. .1:1 1 t) i ro ' tn SwitMrlnid, wliii li Im tr^T n«cd in nil 
dir<>ctiou», biiiuiuur in l aud. From tbo autumn of 160't< to Eaiitcr 
1811 bo rrmaiucd in Tubingen, and ihro wrnt to Vienna, where bo 
Tiaitcd tbo bo*('lt«U> and carried out^ iu Jaoi|uln°a hkboratory, Uta 
■wm l M nii of tlw«D(^a*Btib whiob fotm the baaia «t bit Oooto^ 
diNariation 'ODtbn BhA Fknoik of fbe Eye,' pohUdiad In 191S. 
and aft«rwardi in the tenth vMttine of 8ohwei(:ger'fl JoumaL Ha latt 
Vienna in the cpring of tbat year, and went to Italy, wbaro bo 
ccmained till tho apriug of 1313, cbit;dy at Naplea, but for eomo time 
•bo at Rome. 

The rv.-ili()iii< anil Cfilleeliona made in tht-pe journeys jupplit-d 



complrted in May 1S.'>2. Hat from that time ITh priwen, both inootal 
and bodily, rapidly declined; uu lui^iiliou-i d:i«-A<<! of the brjiin wax 
it^adiiy gaining ground. In Ibo ipriug of lb^3 it baoam* avident 
tliitt bia end Waa ai>proachiug.nBd ha dlnd M tbs Uth ot Aptll, ia 
till! v( xty-fiHIi yenr of hi* ni^n. 

LoDpo'.d ori^ii.il reauftrthra in clit.'mi-try nro nunjerom; 

they oro all of bijjh character, and a* complete aj the means of mToati- 
gation «xi*tii4g at tb* tim wfaao tb*y w*r> inetitntad would admit. 
In 1880 ho imdwtaak, im on^oaalion with TManuuin, a aatia* of 
•xparimenta oo digtation ; ladu UMand 1^27 thr.so two pbiloaopbai* 
pobliahed their celebrated wavk, aattlbd ' Die Vrr.lauung naeb Var> 



tltt! :il ;:Mt.. rt.ii.1 iif the ebeniico-miiicralog'. ;il Uiveii'.:L:>ti-iii< 

which fnr:i:fil thi- : i:lijiHt. of bin ' Iliibibt.itioM-S.-ljrjrt' or UiiwU at 
lieideU>er>;, 'On l.-nij n. , n: i m ::. ...!^ rtil.itt 1 t,j r, d ^-i-thfr with 
no^Doalic obaervaliuiia the mouutiuuK o: .mcittit. L.i:iiiQi,' pub- 
fiiiwd in lfil4. On his way back toOottinct^n lie i-rayc 1 tuui.! time 
at Haidelbeif, where tbo profiN«or of obemiatry, Gi orge tiuccaw, being 
than iwantly dead, Qniahn waa enooitraeed to gifo laotora OB that 
•eianca ATailing binuelf of tbo opportonilj thna ptawpted, ha 
obtained tbo 'Tenia docandi* in H«iawbw|b aprot the rannuadoraf 
tlio Hunimcr at Gottiagen, making tlm naeaaHry preparatiooa far hb 
uuw duties, and in the niitumu of tl e aame year be;.'an hia career aa 
nn ara<leu>io teacher la Hli i • r. which bo snbac'tucntlr pursued 
with ztal and »uccrs« for iic.Tly f..rfy ycara Twol.c ra'ifit!:s .iftcr. 
warili lie ua» appoinlj. i citr*" r .iiiury pr,;foi«urol chcinl-iry 111 t;.e 
university. ilia celut'rated 'Hanabmik of Cbemtatry was tum 
already Wun. In the auttimn of l.SU, bo wont to Taria, and 
ocoapied biuiaeif chiefly with practical nwearchot in Vauquclia'a 
bbontaiy. Two yaan afbnraida ha BMnbd Loba Uaniar, the 
daugbtar of a e bi gymM of Haidaibng; and aatltod than, deditiing 
the appoiutmect of pniimor of chemistry at Berlin, whither bo 
waa invited in LSI 7, to Mcered IvUproth [KLAi'nuTii, Maktim 
IIkni.v]. who <liod in that yiar. He waa roon atterwarda n ado 
onlinajy jiriifi-rnor of nieiluiuo nn^l cbemintry at Heidelberg, lu 
IfJO, he d>. litxd na invitalioo to fill l!io chair of cb(n;i»'ry ut 
Guttincn, pr.-f. rr:::i; to mnuin in bin i\rhjpte-l i-.uiiic, allhoii;,-U his 
euioliinieiitK there were much loM than llioy woul 1 h-ivK been eiiln'r 
at (j<jCtin;cn or at Brrliti. In the In'.ti r portion of hii lifo he wna mi 
oompleteiy vngroaicd with tb* gigantic; labour of prcp.-uing the futtrtb 

aditioa of Ua 'Haadboo^' that bo 



borame quito neglectful of bia 
haalth. la 1848^ ha had aa allaek of pamlyaia, wbicb, though it only 
daprivad him for a whila of hb powar of aotiou, dattmyad tba firaab. 
aoM and vigonr of hb manner; and cbatidty of apirit Bat fa« alill 

work< d at hi* ' Handbook ' with untiring awiduity. rb shown by tlie 
Tolumes which :ifterw»rd* appeorod. In It'CO, he vxg a;;.iin attacked 
by pAralyain. which (iS liL-ed bim to roti^ bia profeaaonal functions. 
Ho still ijowovor rcn rm:,.d active in the cause of ncionoe, and laboured 
canwatljr at tbo a«ouiui volume of tbo ' Otganio Chamtatiy,' which ho 



Bnk tha greatest serrice whldi ho randered to •cieoca^ — "a 
I la wbicb," hi the word< of competent authority, " be aurpaaaad 

all hi* preJecostora ai-.d all liia coati-niporaries"^ — consisted in the pro* 
ductiou cf ' ll.indbucb der ( lnnja, tho bepianinf; and later |iro- 
prcaa of w! i. h hive b tu iiiv:;;i.jnel above. Tho Into Dr. Ttoiuaa 
Tl'.omsoD, F.ll S , a!t''rsv.;r.irt Ki.ma Profciiior of Chemistry iu tha 
UniveiMcy of Uhiegow, hod puUiihed the carliir edition^ of bii 
' Syetem of ChoBdatiy.' in wllieh ha redncod order, in a clear aud 
exact uannar, tba facta of the eciene*^ aeattered at the Ume he wro e 
1 diffanrnt puhltc.ition% aad liad tboa liiaMalf aaaCMnad 
benefit^ ceptcially on DritMh riianibta; other wrilaia 
arranjred largo quantities of i-at< rials ia fystematiij orxleri 
but for Oompleteu'Ai aud iiil.-lity of c.j)hitioa, a:id coii..<ocutiTene<'S of 
nrranii^etacnt, Gmcliu'a 'llandbuok' is uurivaUiiL lu it tiiu known 
facta of the science aro condensed into tho Kmaile.'>t, poaiible *i>aep, 
but nevertbflefl* it prceents a coiuploto {iefnre of tJ.ein- IJetitehi-d 
and Ions-forgotten obierration* of other cl;e!:ij.-U ueiu ofien iudcbteil 
to tha fiuthor for firat giving th<m their true v il if. In th;a ete.it 
wi.rk. tij u.ie tho Wnnla ail ipted, in IbJl, by tli.' I'l-.-sident of ti e 
Chemical Society of London, of which Gu.uliu iviui a fort-i^rn member, 
he ** acta tbo exampb of putting together, iu a purely objeotiTO viow, 
and OS tba authority of tbo aoreml investigator*, ail that baa faeca 
obawwd within tba domain of eh«niatry,— not» iad 
hb owB opiniona, but placing them aide by *ido wllh liioaa of < 
and never supprciiain^ the latter." 

Tbo ' Hnmibook of CLeuiistry,' moreover, ha* often directed atten- 
tion to di lurit-ni-ies and coutradictioriii in exiating chemical knowledco, 
n'lil liM thiifl giv< :i ri«e to new invotipntion*; it baa also baeu widely 
iuUiK utial in extending ati ao uralo knowledt^e of chemistry, not only 
iu (itnuauy, hut «heri ver tlui i-ciciico is cultivated. The Crat otlitiuu, 
vibicU appeared iu the year* lbl7-1819, included in a compenttiv ly 
Bjiall space the extent of chemical acience then known; the fourth, 
which waa the la«t prepared by Gmciin bimseU, waa pnblithod from 
1843 to 1863, and comprebonda inoiganio cbenblCTi hai^ aafixk 
tonately, only a amall part of oigonb ebaoiiati«. VHMt tUa lha 
English edition, now in course of publicallaa BBoer tha aoaptea* of 
tlie Cavendiah Society, ia trana^ated by Kr. Beafy Watta, Fallow 
of the Chemical Society of I.,<indoo, of wbo«« ' Quarterly Jonmal' ba b 
also the editor. The aildition* uja<io by bim br:ng the ' Hnndbook' 
down to tho existing »t.-«te .if chciiiical neierco fit Ihi* time of publica- 
tion of each volume. The lif^ire to rcnku tim ivork ...-.-tn r.iily uvjilanlo 
to l!r!li»h i-hemisti", waii um- of thn luotivi :? which onginiiUy coiuri- 
bute i t'j till! rn'aljiij,hn.eiit of ".he l avi ndi-h Society. '! h ' tinst 
voluuie waa pub|i<ih»i at the end of the yc^u- ls4i); tbo elcvculb, 
being the fifth of organic chemistry, ha* rvcently appaarad (Noiaaabav 
liil). The transUiion b continued from a new Qerman aditiao. 

In the 'Annab of rbilotopby' far Aa«Bak Mid Sa^mhar IBllg 
(Sariea I., vol. iv., pp. 1 15, 198,) a Ibw ttMioIha ooly altar tha appamuMO 
of Qmalin'* Thoairi in Uifmiany, Or. ThotnaoU pobltabed siitiifactoi^f 
abatnuita in Kngli.ih of the gcologicnl and miuaralogical portiooa 
respectively. Of hi* duurrbation on the bUck pigment of tho eyo, 
1)t. Tho:aiion gave a abort account i:i the aamo work for Januiiry 
1 -i?" ivo!. 'iii., p. 54. ^ in \vhich Gmolin'n esitniinstif n < f the ink of ttio 
cuttle [ith. wircb l.j h.id foui:d to |io-i«.' . \ny ik uly tho same pro- 
p-. rlid nit.'i tho I hick [ igtaetit, ia c^iuj^rcd vsitb L)f. Trout'ii, tbi^n 
reorntly p.,liU-hc.i. 

UUUOU ^'livULAV IVANOVICU, ia a writer on whose meruA a 
singular difani^ of ofiaba atitt fnMib anoac tba Uuaaiau pubtto, 
soma of hb admtren aiatoMahig thai ho ia "tba Bomer of liotaiau 
life," while other critic*, mora in acoordaoca with tlia opiaioa of Cwwga 
rva.tcrs, describe him ns merely "tba author of aoma -""■"-g aevda." 
(ioKol himself towards the close of hia life lunk into a rrllgioua 
melancholy, made a pilgrimage to the Holy 1.4uid, daatrayed hb 
unpublished wrictne*, sd<I is said to have believed that some of hia 
moat papular woi kn had born written under the inapirstion of the 
devil. S(»ver."il pulilicatinn* have appeared relating to him, two of 
which, an ' Kviay on i.ii l.i:e,' and ' .Nletiioim of bis Life' (two vols, of 
more than 7uO page*, lOuti), are by tho same person, a friend of 
UogoTa^ who nWIIOiata himaalf under the peeudonyme of Nicholas 
U. , . . . hot iriioaa real nam* b said to be Kuliesb. In the eturlier 
of thaaeworkaOogolbaaid tohambanbotaaathaaMor JIanh 
(N.&) 1810; in tha later, on tha aaaw day la 18M. He dbd at 
Moscow on the Sih of Mantb (SAt 19SS. 

•GIUHAM, THOUAS,adbtingaiihadohendat,aBdHaBbrof«ho 
Mint, was born in l>ec. 1805, at Olosigow. where his father was a manu> 
faeturer and merctutut. He was educated at the City Grammar School, 
aad afterward* paatcd to tba eba!ea of tba Univmitj of Obigow. Ua 
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slttry vmdar Or. TfaoBM Thomaon. fl« Itok kfa d«gtM of 

■ab<e(|acDtIy itodiad at Bdiolraq^ la 18SS he opraod a 
laboratory ia GlMgow for tbo practical atndj of cbomiatry, and suo- 
CMiled Ur. Clarka aa lecturer od ci^emiakiT at the Uechasica' Inatituto. 
Ia 1880 faa waa appoiuted profi«aor of cbemiitry in the AoderaoDiiui 
Unlvcftity, an appointmeut which he held till liia removal to Uuiver- 
tity Cnlti'is-*, Loudon, to toko the chair of chemiatry vacated by the 
d. iih oj I'r. Edward Turner. On the appciiutment of Sir John 
iicraclif i a.-i iiiaaUrr of t!.u Miiit. rniftrimor Uruham waa anpointixl i:on- 
rtwideut ik>-siycr. In i ' ■ In h:t<l to aubmit all tliv> laiUtoii 
rocc'iTod at tijo Miot to a umrurtu >ct'-utitio control, in oa the 

rotircmcot of Sbt Jato Haw glia^ Jfa Qraham naa appotofd iinrti i r 9t 
the ^int, 



raiM^ Int h* bu Bida Moaof tiw Mont Importiat ooa tri b iiM a— thai 
bWN been tDOde to the adaoea daring the preient century. One of 
tbamoat ralaahlaof tbcae waa hia diacovi ry of the law of difTiuion of 
gaacK, vhich ubtaiocd for him the Keith pr.xa of the Koyal Society 
of K>iinbur];h in 1:^<. lie afterwords aauouncod the discovery <1 
the ptilyb««;c character I'f phosj boric acid, aurl rom" D' w v;t'W» on the 
Con»titutiijn of aalt^. i'"or t'ltso rmearcbee ho clitAim .1 flic p jl 1 iuoI jI 
of the lioy*! Society o£ Loudoa in \frUi. rist irL^.o" i ii the 

traiiapirabiijty of gaaea obtained f/i- him n tJ^ nd koM ajtdal fn-iti the 
Uoyal Society of London in IbOu. In l;oU ood l»a4 ho gavu tbo 
Baiterian laetoraa baforo Um Bojral Soeialy «f Londaa, aaddMatfr 
■Intad tha ayjatanne of a diffiMva powar ia liquid* aiiiinar to thai 
wUsb axfata ia saaea. To tUa foroa no mun the nama of Oamoaia. and 



iiava 

I Ha relation to tba aetjoa wbioh Iiad hitherto been known under 
■anx** of Kndoamciaia and Exoamoaiai Um original Tieara and 
which be baa made are embraoed in hia work on the ' Lle- 
menta oi Chemistry.' Fi>r (.in ros -.irch."* and di.-«i.MJV<;rii ' t'u OiriT'^i' 
lie received tht; CVi Uy MmLiI <jf tiio lU y.J Society in 1> '. 

I'rofeaaor Uroham waa tha hrst pruaidaot and one of the fouinit rs of 
tbo Chemical Socinty of London, which was ettablubed in 1 '^40. lie 
wu aUu} oboecn prc&iiient of the Caveudiah Society on ita foimdatiuu 
Ib 1816— a poaition which he atill hotda. 

lie baa boon often eupioyed by tbo govemmaok in important 
tliyitol nd ebamkal iawatfatioiia Ja lM«hoinHi«M<il aoom* 
BiMioBtonpartoathoTnttUionorthoHoaaMar FwUaiaMA b 
1M7 Iw waa mado ooa of a oommiaaioa for i«portiii(( on tha oaatiaf of 
guut In 1551, in eoqjoDeUMi with Profeaaon Uiller and Hoflbiaa, h* 
VM employad to rapoii on tbo natoN of the water auppUed to the 
BetropoU.'i. 

In 1 K.'tO Profcaeor Orahnen waa elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
of which he has Iwcii twice vlcct'd Tice-prcaidont. lie waa elected a 
oorreaponding membtr of the luatitnta of France in 164S. 1I<- rC'Ctivod 
the degree of D.C.L. at the Oxford Commemoratiua in 1 . : . md li» 
ia a foreign member of the acaUemioa of isoiensea of Ikriin, Muuicii, 
Turin, and Waahington. 

*OUAMT. KOUKllT. M.A., F.R.AA, author of tbo 'Hlatoiy of 
Pbyakal AatRMMOj,* tbo prodoetion of whieh ntarka an epocb In the 
bfaioiy of nataial kaowledge, waa born at Oraniotm, Stntbapay, in tbo 
ttuaty of luTemeai, in the year 1S14. His oducation waa intarruptad 
at tbo age of fourtoen by an iilneaa which extended OTer a poriod of 
tlx years. When hn recov^rei), ho rosum<'<l hia early aUidiei in Latin, 
and, with uo other !.• Ip lliau bijokn, aupphcii by the afft^ctiouate care 
of iiU rulatiToa, t!>tip;':Ll liinsvlf iiiitbfiiiatieB .mil phynical astninoniy, 
together v. ilh tbo ' troi-k, Kr-'iuli, atiii ltaU.ui Lmgiia^t"!. S-,ib»r-i^ueiitly, 
fora«Lorl tiiin-, ho sl-,;Jn d u.it;;r»l phibwoi by and cla^oiciil hltt-raturo 
at Kiii.;'i) Col'.' r", A i . r .1 lu l .?ll he vuti red the C /Uiiliiig-hmnu 
of hia ljroth< ra, in Looduu, in wliicb bo reiualtied nearly four year*, 
iunHitM Ua liiHifa boan to flMtbiBiilica mmI Bbnioal MlnMBMi 
la bo fotmad tbo nMlotiaa to wiilo tbo U&ry of Ibo fattor 
deportment of aeiaoM, and shortly aftarward* prjc«cded to PariD, 
where ha roided during lS4d and lSi7, angagad in maltiDg rcaearohea 
for the projvctid work in tha principal Ubrftrioi uf thnt city, and 
attending thu acicntifio loeturea delivered at the Sorbonne. Toward* 
the done of tho year lalT bo aot^red into ati engagement with Mr. 
Iluhert I'aldwin, of Piitomoi:tcr-row, who, having become tl.ij |ir» 
pritftor of thu ' Libranr of Useful Knowledge,' which he had orrKiun'.ly 
publiahed for tho o .. ;■, : r the Dil]'u»ioQ of Useful Knowle 'gn,' lind 
Ixigun tho pulilicatiuu ot a new scrira of that work, to wnto a short 
biatory of phyiicnl aatronomy, to form part of that iscrica. Tbo fint 
number waa pubUahed in September ll>4ii, but tbe aoale of the work 
happily ma aapMBtod, and tbo whola Mpaamd oomplote in the 
apring ti USt, Smudag a do&oly printed Tofnma of noarly 700 pagea. 
It ia HMumbant upon ua to givo aome acoount of tbla work. At tha 
tlfflO irhn it waa pabliihed. juat after the completion of the firat half 
of tba prMeot century, tbo only wotkii which had any ctniiii to bo 
atylcd standard biatonca in eitiiLT thcontii al or obsrrva'.ioDiU natro- 
nomy, were tho ' History of Mud'-m ABtroiiomy,' by tho ill fated 
Bailly, ending in but couti'.iucl to ISIU by Voiron, and tbo 

well-known ' Iliatory ' of Ileiuuiore, of which tho fir«t Tulumo 
appeared in 1817 ; and both of thao wore bocouiinj; antiijuntcd. In 
our own ilay no work had appcni 'd approaching the elLiractcr of a 

EMtal history of tbo aoiance, though only for a abort poiiod, ezoeipt 
t. Airy 'a rvpoH ea Aatrooomy to tbo Britiah AisoaiatiiiHii at ita 
fa liii. Uw, UnoVb Tohuao tbanftafc ftMi tba 



tiffla of Ua flnt wpnnanb Mk to Minb aa 
bavhiig bMO Ibo^ aotitiad, by tha ttota aopaM to H lid Ibo 

opinion formed, to rank aa aa aatronomical elaaoio, tbe gold mednl of 
tho Itoyal Aatronomical Society waa awariled for it to the author, iind 
pmsentod to him at tho annual general nfieftiuir, Pebnury 8, ISiG; 
on wbioJi occ»jiioQ a niaatorly addrc^it waa delivered by tlie president, 
Manuel J. Johnson, M.A., Radc'lfft' olnerver at Oxford, wliich 
baa been puldiithed in lb« ' Mmioini' and ' .Munlldy Notitin' for tho 
session 1!^5,')-.';l;. Tin.- uw.«rd b in,: tl,<! find w:iich, d::rint; tbe «.jciely'a 
tliirtv--i:x \.-,->r-<' eii-t' uc-, b.i I U< ii tonfcrr.-d on literary m-rvit-o, Mr. 
Jobusou hr«t vindicated itx projirtety iu that rrapcot, a):d Jift«r a brief 
view of tbe hwturioal lit«tatur* of aatrmomy (from which the preceding 
romarka on tiiat oubject have been derived), procoada to give a aketeb 
of tbeeaatiatoaadaalatomentof tbochamBl8V«<tbaiwikiliilf»-* 
" Tho lint fbbioaa ebaptata of tbo book," ho ohHrfw^ *ara dafolad 
to tm bUtorical exponitioii of tbo theory of gmvitation. Tliis 
inquiry forma by tav tho mo»t laborious {>art of thu volume To col- 
iccX hill uiut^-ri.tl.o, tho author lia<J nut uuly to wado thr<^nL'h n :;iiil(itudo 
of i d ttvati«e«, hut ahio to ««arch the publithed rec i-la of nil Iho 
(;rr.it iica.it-niit ■< nf Kurupe. Tln-n tbo nrrargf tni-nt, in nuytbing like 
lucid ord«r, of lln- voat luaae wbicli Ik- had accunmlatcd, in Ow luirrow 
coiujiatis of iin octavo Tohit!i<>. was no slight diiiiculty; and if we 
further consiiUr that bi« f.» u wero to be atAted in languago wliich waa 
to satisfy the lu&tbemat.tian, and to bo iatelligible to tba educated 
rvMia, i tbiafc tt adwiu af oatatiaB whoUMr tho tadi of camttaatioa 
waa net aa graat aa that af ouUoeUoa aad dfaeaialoo. . . , . . AU 
that known of the physical eooairoction of sun, p1aaai% and 
comets, ia given in great detail in the fourteenth and fifteeoUl ebaplen^ 
togetlicr with many vjlnable coiitrihutiona to the literature of thoie 
subjecto. Nor has tlio author omitted to trace the hiatory of obeorva* 
tiiiDuI astronomy from tho carlieat period to the preFcnt time," 
"Tbruu^bout tbo hook,' Mr. Johnson continuca, " no one can fail to 
be K'.rick with tho akill, integrity, and diaoernment the author has 
'li'pUy.d in tracing tbe sucoetaiTo stages of progress ; or with tbe 
scrupulous care be has taken to assign to each of the great men wbrjin 
he roviowe their prof>er share in tbe common laliour." 

Sir. Oraut bad been elected a Fellow ot the Uoyal A«troiiumical 
Boeia^oatbal4thot igaBl«60; and n Motanabar IM^ affenr tha 
pobUnHaB of hia book, bo waa appointed editor, andw tbo aupeitoi 
tendence of tbe council, of the ' Monthly Notieee ' of that society^ 
oontaining papers, abstriiets of papers, and reports of ita proeoedingl^ 
a periodical which may be regarded aa a meanx of dilTuaing a know* 
ledge of the present progrtas of ostrunouiy cquiralent in importance 
to the former * Corro»potidi-uce ' of Von Zach and tho ' A'tronomis'ihe 
Niiclmcbten' of Schnnn^cln r, wbib it is in soma rcepocta sup lior to 
both, bo»iH(>3 being liuj nicurd of tho actniti procvodinijs of the so^jioty 
from which it emunatr-. 

Mr. Urant baa recently added to hU toiiintihc occupationit that of a 
publia taaobar of ■a tm i w i uijt liaviag delirered two conrsca of lectures 
on that adaea at tto LrodoB loatitation, one ia iUuatration of ita 
progress and philosophy, and of foont dilOOfaciea especially— tha 
other elementary, adapted to a jUTMlflo aadflocy, and fonnisg part of 
tho Educational evries of tbe lectures at that establlahmetit 

Tho title and description of hia groat work are aa follow* : — ' Iliatory 
of Physical Astronomy, from tbo earliest ages to tbe middle of the 
nineteenth century. Comprehending a drtailed acoonnt of tho eatab- 
lisbment of tlio theory of gravitation by Kewton, auil it« developmont 
by bis successors; with an exfK>sition of the pro^Ti.j}' of research on 
all tha other aubjcots of celestial phy»ici(,' Svo. Loud., 1S62, pp. 20 
and G33. 

GUUTEFKND, OEOlUi FRIIiUUICH, a OUtmguiahed philuK'ist 
■ad aaUqpiaiiaBk ban at UfladM hi flanoMron JiuMt!.177«. 
Ifo «M odnealad ia Ua aMlfv towa aad al niald tiU 17W, whoa 
bo proceeded to (KtUngeo, where be beeomo iatimato with Uagrat^ 
Tycimen, and Heena. On tha recomtnondatiim of Heyno ha mm 
appointed in ni>' aMdstaut teacher in tbo Qottingen town school; 
and after be bad made liimself known by bis work * I>u pasigra- 
l>bia five scriptuta uuivenali,' published in 1790, be was chosen 
[ri>rcotfir of the Uyninnaium of Frankfurt-on-the-Main iu ISHS, 
and ehoiiiy afterwanis con-rectnr. Besides many learned contri- 
butiona to tho ' Aligemeinen Cyciop.idie ' of Erach and 'indN-r, 
m.d to Other periodical works, ho published in ISl.'i, 'Anfaiigis- 
grundo der dcutaobca FMaia' (Klemcnta uf Oerman Poetry), and 
founded in ldl7 a aoaiatf for the inTostigation.of the Qerman language. 
In laSlhawBBaailadtob^diioalarof tbalAoamaatHaaovan wUifa 
thenerffafthhaeaBMUaTCaidaM ItllOMIbapaUiabadBaaBlh^ 
remr>drUed edition of Wenek's Latin grammar is 9 vda. 4ta aad a 
smaller one for tlie use of achools in 1 S24. lits moat aoticMMO worfca 
however art) Uiose relating to tbo deciphering of tbe eaat<>m ctindfona 
inscriptious, o:i whicli he eTpcmJod much and auoccnfuUy directed 
labour; and those dtivoted to an investigation of tho old Italian 
larguas«» and friK-graiiby. Among these works are bi« 'Ncuen l!ei- 
trut-n zur Kriiaiti rung dor perBepolitJinischo Koiltcbrift' (Now Coq- 
ti; iri .ns tow.irls tli' I xilurmti-in of the I'er^r-j'olitiiu t'uneiforta 
ln!u:iiptions), laU7 : and ' ^>oae iieitrage xur Erhmtcruog der i>.^hylo- 
nioeho Keilacfarift,' IStfk For aariy attoiaphi thnw works posxesaed 
oonaidarabio niarit^ hot their valna hu been lowored by tbe iod^ 
Mg w hlalthawwaf m t Wf ato B t iBWrtiBttoii. OothalMtMaatiaaitlaa 
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ktfaUtaM* in ciglit parU, b«t«e«n 1835 nod ' Hu<1iiMQta lin- 
put tmbfifitt ax iD«-rtpUonil>u« autiquiaenodata ;' ia 1839 * Radi> 

ini-ntu linguiB oneac ; ' ' Die SIutizi*o iler (^ri. chisch'Mi, |^rlhi»cboii und 
iruliiikvthiacSirn K, von linctricii un<l <len I. liniLrji am Iadu»," liy'M, 
(The Coma of thf< (ircek, I'.irtbmi, mul I inicwcytliian kinpB of lUrtri* 
and of llie Co\intrieii uu tl;u Iudu«l ; nnil in in fivt ].;,rt'!, 

ln»e»tipfttion 'Zur (jeo^'raphio iiml ( Jc^cliicljlo vuu AIucuIkii, » work 
roinarkaljl-' fur the co]iiouBno»» of it'' ma'.crijiln nod the bold felicity of 
many of ita theon^a. I ho [lart be took ia Uie oontroTerey reapecting 
thegtmniuetieaaofSuiobuniatbona'HiatorygCtlitFbaBMan'aMtaM 
oUvady meuttooeil. LSavcbovutikx] OioMiMd Ym dw imlilHlMd 
ft hktor* «r tb* LToaam ai HuoTor. He dM Deoember 15, 1858. 

•OROVB, WILLIAM ROBERT. Q.C., H.A., F.IIS^ ii a native of 
3waoaen in Hmith WaUii, where his fiimily have been leUled for nboTu 
• century. })« Kra iua'-td in tlie Univer«ity of Oxford. Being di-»tiii&d 
for the Ic^al (iruleMion, be wai called to tV.o hnr, ili a utiiilcnt uf Lin- 
coln's Inn, on the 23r.l of Novcnib r 1 Jili i l.ut ln^ [>- •. .• I ur^ \ery 
■oon Herioufily interfered wi'h by ill iic.iMi, uiuli i i. i ili iil aiivico hu 
qiiiti«>l it fur three years. .'.iMi '.'.v.. iJcil on tlio C ii'.jii. ut, returninp; 
in 1S3-H, and nhoitly afterwards ho rc-utiterud ou Ihi; prnclieL- of hin pro- 
fes'iou. liiit he had io tba int-rval given cooaiderable atteiiti<jn to 
■eiootiflo subjects, eapaciaU/ aiaetricity; and h« saocecded iu pro- 
dMtaft^ regular dedHtin Ami thaaif, tha mMt pMNCfnl v«Uaic 
oombmatltm yet produoad, known aa •Grow't tetufjr/ and aome- 
time* termed the ' nitrio-BGid battery.' Kot long aftanrard*, in IBtO, 
lie acceptetl tbo otliee of profeeaor of axperimeotal pbiloaatiby in tile 
London Inatitation. In the Uboratory of that institution lie inT«rite<l 
ordiacovrrod the 'gaa buttery,' in which oxygen and hydru^vn ^.u^n 
play the p»rt of lino anii eoppir in an ortiiriary b!>tt*ry, the action of 
tba ga* bnttt-ry beiiiK ubviounly a, more play of cheixiical afGaltica 
«Oii»ert<«l into clectrii ity. This instnirrent thfrt lVirn as instnicltre 
in a t!>U')rul)Cftl |>oiiit of view a< thi_. i.Uul .i i i ;';i"..;iy n practically 
valuable, and a compeUiint anlli>>rity liaa pronouDce.! that nothing 
mora ImwMlMit haa been produced in eleetro-cheBiiatiy ainoa tha 
tinrn of Sir H. Dn*y. Tha partioular reUtioo «f mutoal eooTatti- 
bU^r batwaan dbMok*! sOalw ud alMliieilj ia thk and all other 
ytmut or galfula baltwlea. Mr. Orovo dmomiaataa 'Condatioii,' 
UlnatratiDg It by the loRieal idra of the intcparability of ' height and 
dapth,' 'parent and offspring.' In some leeturea delivered in the 
eourse of hU olTiciiil duty at the London InttituUun, in KSt'J and 1^4.'!, 
he explicitly sod fully enunciatnl hia views on the niiitii.il rtrl .tiui.i- 
of all natural fori w Tlio substance of these Ir<;ture.H, with vari liH 
a<i.iilion», ttfirrw inli l"iir:;;«l Hu easay by Profesimr (3ruvi>, prinU i f>.r 
the projirietom ('>r nieinbcrtt) of tlie London luatitutiuu, and also 
putOishod in 184fi, under the title of 'The Correlation of I'liysical 
Foroaa,' of wbieh the autbor has ainco publiabed two enlai^d aditkmi^ 
tknaMwodnrwUohappaandlDjaftO^MdthetUidiBlUS. TIdawwk 
hMbMBtimlatadiBtoFVaDdi^thoAbMlfefaDa TbaknnbtioB 
cfnqatwImBi wd mntoal couverlibility asiitaa anong the Tariooa 
fefCM of antara imi oftan been auapectcd or nBravd, and indeed tba 
axielanoa of a eoona«t!on of this kind between aevoral pair* of tbem 
ostablisbad ; for example, tbo mutual and equivalent convertibility of 
lieat and in<-ch.nin<:.l forro hail bri-n proved \>y Carnot. lint it wa-t 
n*-^rvi il for Mr, 1 iriivo ri> ftiiiiv ]:i I'-f. mu-t i:*'ii»-r:Ll i 
luauurr tint projinKilioii, th,-it ail phynitvil forc'-s h^i' ri-hited to <?aoi. 
othrr that all might anil in nature are rcsolve l iw-o any one, ntul 
any on« into all. 1'hua, that heat miisht bo oonvvried iuu> chriiiical 
action, aitd cbettdoid action into boat, both into oloatlki^, electricity 
into nagnetiaai, magnatlim into mechanical Cma or alMMeiqri ud ao 
OB In npwptlaal igiidat in Ibo actual stato of ubatt hMrarcr aoma 
naint of thtM fbreas ttm not directly capobln of antati oonranlon, 
Mitfaqnire the interwotfon of another, whidi the first i* eapabl« tif 
baaaming, and whidi is iiaclf eapnble of beoouiing the asooiid. Tlic 
ibllueoce of Mr (Jruvi'n views on tliii subject upon the vievrs and the 
r>^«arctieji ol' hia l ont. niporane* lias \iri;u inariieil, though almoat 
tnci*. It !:i;iy i a tr.v e l in tha RulnMyjUmt re.MSarclire of I'rofesnnr 
F.iriday, aud i» o m :k m lii ,fe of Mr. .Foulo We conceive that i\r. 
Urove ia the true diHOuvi-rcr of the c%nse of the lioat uf inution, winch 
he refrrs to the aubdivhuoo of the meclianical motion of the maascs of 
the rubbing bodiea iniu tbo ribtatiuna of their moloculaa, oouatituting 

iNoib in imnaaiitiMi nitli thia lia aigm tha ilioiimiial Inipoitii f 

tha Aula, tliakwiiila tha ftfaikn of aimltar bodiaa produeat baat, that 
of diasiinitar bodies produoea electricity, the recc^itirn of which alao 
was lirst oiada by him. 

1'hiingh .Mr. Grove haa not failed to rrociTe the rewards duo to his 
briUiRDt exp«rim>^ntal productioua in the position be has aoiuired in 
the world of science, yet we ihink tin) nritnnsUty of bis principle of 
the correlation of physical lun . s wi ilr, ': :i« not. bcru udciiaately 
appretiiittd. Tbus, in tlie a.idrfKH ol the IVwidrnt of the British 
Amociatiou, tlif ICcv. l ir. Lloyd, at the Ixit mci tin-.:. at Dubliu (18i7), 
we lind Mr. Grove rvganied a« "one of the able expounders" of 
nudon views of the mutual couvertibility of different kinds of foroe, 
IM% aa ha truly ia, aa the original aatmdator, in ail ita generality, of tha 
daaMna of that anlii 
danotod by the term 
may h«ve arist-n 

aino ist purely dogmatic form in nUoh tb« author hiks proposed his 
yittw, and alao from two othat imiwaa. Vha Ant af thaaa ia tha iiMt^ 



that in aono oaaea bo haa aon|ht to ottablish his point by argmneo- 
tfttion aomewbat aophiatienl, by forensic rather than philosophical 
rea.ioning, passing by tfoniu relevant bnt hostile trutba. and tboa 
pruviUL', ur panning to [ r r.iLln-r :i verbal (lisu a real oorrelatioo. 
Ttje second !■<, that, whilo ih.- entire Kyslem of kuown pbyaicat tmths 
cnnjtpiret '.'> i r n ii tin: ex iMenco of distinct ortlers of watlcr. h»vi',t. 
logically «priiklng, u dixcreto difTeranco from each othr-r — ^wliat tus 
been termed grora or ordinary matter and the ether, for example — 
Mr. Qrova, with aoma impatience, ignoroa the aepasato esiatonco of tba 
kUttc, tayioc tlu* tharo is no apaaUia athar baiavaa aaaqrtUns ii 
mattHv and avail rallHring the pbanoaMaa of light itaatf, aat to Oa 
undulations of tho ether, but to tha vibrations of the ordinary matter 
through which it panes, or by which it is alTpctad alone. Wo leave 
those philosophers who know that tlio di'mon»tr>tion of the undu- 
latorA' theory of lii>ht is also that of tho exi>teuci> of tbo other, to reg ly 
to this, simply remarking that to deny thi> exi<tencc of more t.^id 
one order of matter, Iwcanse all must bo matter, is not mor; reaaouabie 
than it would be for a theorist in KooloL*y to iiei:y the F»'parat« exiat- 
ctico of birdd or reptilei bccaiL^a each l tuu j n .i i •l> mi nt of tti* 
higher group of vertebrate aoiuiala, ofhriuiog that ttie category of the 
latter ia tho only existing one, or, in allMC mnK that all i inlahialii 
animala aio aliko, or that all ara birda. 

But thMa Wamiihit aeanaly imnolr tha aafaatanUal valaa of tki 
philo»opbfeal doctrfaa of tho oorralation of pbytel breaa, thnint 
they have prt)1«Wy retarded ita full appreciation. It Is no ~ 
d<fftiiniMl for a long periivl to come to ioflucnoe beneficially the ' 
and rrararchee of philoKophcrs ; though it will lead, wb think, to some 
g' Ueralisatiotu not contoiuplntcl by the nulbor, ami allo^i-tbrr snb- 
versive of his collateral vipws : cstsblinbinj;, ou the oue band, the 
reality of the correlation of pliysieal forctt<, I nt i rovlng, on th« other, 
the existence of di»< re*o rtrAerm of matter, of wliieh theso forces are 
affi'<jtioD8 — ' moJea of i n ti n ' — some of one, tome of another onlrr 
Mituy, and pvrhape all of the phenomena of natara however most 
havi^ aa It «iU aba a| i p ia t, ntna<ald arigin, Mag darivadia part 
of naaa aiodaaaf aMilan, and m paii ibaaa ifea 



anfaatautU propertiea of tba aMwim madinm, aa espltiiatii 
tha phenooiana of lual^ Ihr antaidok afaaolnldy raqnin^ and 

already admitted with reapoct to thoee of light. 

Mr. Urove'rt pmfvaaioosl engagements oecaiioned hIa 
from the London Institution in IMil ; but be h:\<t by no m»aos abaa- 
i ui d research, and atill Irsa th<? ailtn nintrii'. i n b (••ioes^ of science; 
tjkiLu: a more or Ins ai live part iu tint <>f tha iCoyal Society inf 
wbicb hu was fleeted a Fellow on the i'i'n of November IblOl, tb* 
lloysl hislitutiou, and tho Oritinh A»»ociatiuu. The new ruie* of 
the lioyal Society for the •dcclimi of fellows, enactod in 1847, be was 
tho principal rnenns of introducmg, baring vittoatly oarriad tha 
■aaan i aa af previous unaaaaOTfnl la far aaaM^ iiMi aMdilaaHaaa of Hi 
oini aad <f bia supporteta. 

The numerous papera ia wlUdi ha haa mado pablie tha rataitt of 
bis experimental reaearchea, priadpoUy on alaetrioity, will be fonod 
chieBy in tha ' rhiloaophical Macadne' (from 1»33 almost to tha 
pre*cut time), the ' Philoaopbical IVaaaactionB,' aad tba raoantly-po^ 
linbed 'Proceedings' of the Koyal Institution. The jiowerful vo'tiic 
com lunation of four elementa, which h*« ti-e:i nanifwi aft<>r m >;!♦ 
covnr. r, rou»i«tii)g ff plateB of line and pi itinnrn, ,.r;^inci' 1 lu p-ipnK 
Vtvui'li*, i tj..n:' d wn li be sulploii ic c\ij' 1 n ;•. rn: ■■.cn :»», i » iJi'.i.Tif 1 ::i *hi* 
' I'liil. Msg rS- vol. IV. (for October lb3J), p. 2i7. The gaa battery 
was firat described in the same srork, for Uocamlitr lM9,&S.val.ail, 
p. 417, and aitorwarda in a mora ostandad papav aaoBmaaioatad to tha 



HofalSada^bUM la lha BakariH Laator^ la Hovaaihai; 18Mk 
ha daaorlhad an axpariaMat ia whioh. hf tba intanaa haat af tta 

voltttic discbarge indopendeathf af ahamical action ha effected tha 
decomposition of water; a rasut faMraeor which some hare thought 

may be due to the deoxidating properties of tho voltaic light. 
However tlii« ituy bo, tho rxperimeut is of great impiortance. not 
merely in cbemixtry, but in gcologv, becanse it i<bnws, a» Mr lirsylcy 
his pni;;tpd out, tbut w^ter, iti sncb, cannot iji[-.t at t^nipei a'ur.*" 
wbii'h. w(! bavo every reason to twUHVe, occur at certain depths 
within '.i.r <B>th, but mutt be rnsolvetl into hydrogen and oxygsD 



ga^ei m a state of rigid oxpansion, thoitgb under enormous pivsaun. 
Ur. Urof* taaaiMd tha Jleyat aMdd fiaai Oa Baaal Bma&tf, in 
1847, for fab Dikaiiaa Laatnva. daliffarad betbfa th a aaato ^ , M whar 



26, 1840, 'On oertoic phenomena of Volt^ Ignition, aad oa tha 
Ueoomporition of Water into iu oonstituoat gaaaa kf Haai.' Tba 
proftBNonai hoaeor of baing appointed Qaaaa'a Oaaaaal ba 
in iSSa. 



HALDANK, ROBKIIT, ton of Captain Jnm«^ HHldane of Glen- 
eaglea, Perthshire, was bom in I<oodon, Frbruary the '.28th, 1Tft4. He 
waa educated at the High School of Edinburgh, and subiietiuently 
matriculated at Kdinbiirgh University : Init in 1780 be abruptly 
uittod tha Unirenity to eoter the naval terrioe oo board the abip 



,aa ins original aaunoator, in all tta generality, oiuio quutod tha Unirenity to eoter tJie naval s< 
Dtire^axhNrtimaadcvihBalaaavartiUItt^ Ibaarah. «( wUab hia aa^ Cteta^ aftwi 

rm'OaitiBlatloa'BaiBdiiBlaadhi'Mr.Oram Thii I oommandar Attbapaaaataimbalafklba 

however, as wa anM Ik fairac*a state, from the ' atudtea at tba uniToraitT. Daring tba aummi 



aadreainaod hb 

atudtea at tba nnlTor^ty. Daring tba aummcr racationa he travelled 
on tha Contiaant. In 1785 bo luaniad Katberiuo Cocbraue Oswald of 
8flotato«ni liater of R A. OawaM, aAwmrda U.P. far AyiaUah 
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HALDANE, JAMKS ALKXANDElt. 



IIAMMKill'UKGSTALL, HAUON VON. 



iUmrant prinobuig, SaiibaUi •^o«bv tfiMk 
IhaRav.CSiiMOiiorCMBbridlMi Oatfat 



In 17S6 Ijc iolllfd »t tbe f»mily reiidcaco at Atrtbrry, near Stii im-, 
and for seviTul ;i'»rH paid ouiduoiu attenliun to tho impruvoii.t ; t oi 
hU Mtatw, bit sucmmTuI rfibrU in Undscape ganlooiog »ltnicUui; |>Hr 
tloite aMMtiM, Md titimiUtias othw ImmM pn|cMon ta Um 

(HaIAavi, Jake* A.] were about tbe aama ptrittd Im to ton tlMir 
timoghtato th« paminouDt icnportuiad of paniMul nilgioB. udlbe 

duty of diffiuLrg the kQowle>lg« of it. The o[i«r>tioni of tbe Seram- 
pore minion bcoomiog koown to him, Itobert determited to make an 
eCTurt for the rdipinut ii)»trni tlun of India, nnd sol 1 the grcaU^r part 
of his eBtstt-' f'lr t!i" pnrjMin' • i ulilaiuitig fiiuiln. I'erniiMion could DOt 
t>e o*,Uin' il however iruiu the Eii.-t luili.v C'liiipiUT Rud the gOTeni- 
mcQt, i\i d t: (! iii.hcm« «M Iiecew^rily atiitniiiLeii Ji n 1 ro',h«ir» Do* 
turned their attcuttun to the kUX» at religioa iu ScoUaud, ud origin- 
•ted meesurea for the extension of raljtfow tBiltiintinil hf BM> M of 

diitnbwtiM, to In tkno 
odabmliil Roarlaad Bin Md 
I or CMBbridlgd Oa tfao CUton Bfll tt Bdiab«i«b, 
Rowland Hill bad on tome oeeneiont a conTregation of SO.OOO 
peraona. Theae oieaaure* met with tuuch oppcaition from the Estab> 
liahed and Dtsientiog Clmrcliee in Seo'.land, but eventuallp isnaed in 
the furmatiou of the Scoltiih Cotigru^^atiuijal L'di ai, m l Ukowi»o, iii 
conset^uenco nf <U!T>'rfncFM wjiioli arnse, pave rise to tho foriBalii);i of 
H'vtTHl I'll u I rhr'-i 111 \»rii)i.u f'^rts cf the coudItv, M.-. 

llsliln^io iikM«LHi3 t<jok Ml aelive part witti Mr. Zachary ilacaulny iu a 
Bel;«!i:!i wh;' h wmi not on foot for bringing o?er from Sierra Leone tlie 
childrvD of African ehivfe to be educated in thia eotintn. lu 1608 
Mtm HMmo jHBrdiaMd tbe eauii of Auddagnv fai tnwkihlf^ 
«Ulih «■* wbMqMttUy hia piiocipal plaoe of F w tB WMb Ia 1S16 ho 
pnUMMd • wotk oa tbo ' Evidencea and Autliortty of Dirilie Bevel»- 
lio%* iriiioh poMd through wveral editioni. Tho wiotar of 1816-17 
«M apant bgr him in OcnaTa, and tbe fuUowing two jean at MontAu- 
hon, tho Beat of the aeminary for iraioiDg I-'Woh rroteataat 
miniatera. At tlirsc ylncru, by hii< private ineetinga forexpoeition of the 
Scriptures, h;^ cuLvn « i' i j:i with lniIl;^1^r^ and hludfula, bj the publi- 
cation of tracts and trf«ti>e«, and i'V juil t ..mm imuuh*?! and liberal {>ecu- 
niary aid, be originated that reviv -l oi rrl.. i u wli u i i.-a .i li ili t;...' 
formation of the modern eTangelical ii«)ioul ol (!«a«va, and the exttin- 
aion of I'rotrataut Kvangeliam in Tariuua part* uf FroBOO. Tho fomiotioo 
of the ConttneDtal Society, and aimilar religiouo UMciatiiMn on tho 
Oontinank tho oxtoaoiffo MpnlafUMt of cotportMui^ who is aeUiog 
KVIm mad oChor w l% |o M Hi > tl« BOTO tokon religioaa truth into akaoat 
ovary nook and OHnaT Of Contiurntal oountriea, may all be traced 
more or le«a diraeCly tolEr. Haldane'a operation* in 1SI6 19. AmooK 
hia pupila at Genera were Oauuen, Merle D'Aublgoe, Malan, Munod, 
and other namee aubaequeotly known for xealuua and tucer*<ful 
effort* in extending tho new Heformation. After hie return home 
Mr. Ilaldane oontiauod to waoiruat a deop intrre>t in Tiu-iuo-i religiou* 
elTorta at home and abroad. He took a docide<l aland in opposition to 
thu ciivm: ition uf tbe ap*>crypba under tlie eanction of the British and 
Foreign liibio Society. Uo died at Kdioburgb on the 12th of Decomber 
IW^ wd «M boBM wttUa OM of tho oidao of tbo Cathedral church 
«f fllmnir Ho miblMiod o tnatiao on tho Flaoair Inapiration of 
Cho Scriptnrra, of which aeven edttioiia were publiahed. Hia sMMt 
l ap ortut pnxluctiun waa an ' Kxpoaition of tho BfiMo to tbo Bo- 
tUUtt! in 3 fole.. of whicli al^o leven editioua have afipcared. 

HALDAN'B, JAMI':S AI.l^.XANDKU, aon of CapUiu Jaoiea Holdane 
of Qleneaglee, wa* born at l iuudei-, ou the 14th of July witlda a 
fortnlKht after his father'* dt i'.;:. In uiauy reipccta his cnreer waa a 
OOUnterpart of thiit uf lii* ■Mf r hi iUh-r Hulwtt. In 1777 he areoni- 
ponled hi* brothur tu S i.u /. uf ll ..i.li-ir^li, lujo mih-i (|iii ir.Iy 

puitttcd bia atudieit at the utiivcr»uy. Uei;luau^ n pattucrehip wbiou 
oMHWd him to cosnoetion with Heaara Coutta'a liaok, London, be 
•Blond io 1785 tho Eoat lodia Compooj'o oatoI aarTtoo. la 1793 ha 
•MiiMdthoooBHHadofthoMolvUloMUUMtlodiMBaa. laScp- 
toabor of (hut joir bo oMrriad tho oBlj daoghter of Major Joom 
of CuIleoDMd in tbo oounty of BaufflL Mthocloee of thia year be 
tucoeeded by hi* ooun^a and preoenoeof mind in r|UeUing a uiutiiiy 
which broke out in a ahip which lay near tho .Melville Caatle, io 
I'urtamouth Harbour, and which ua* le^liiuiug to aHBumoas alarming 
api earance. Hia viewi on rcligiou* matttrii bt:Ooii-iin; moru decided, 
he at length rii»<il»L.ii on retiring; from the sita. Karly in ITal lio 
rejoined hi* wife ia ijootlivud. iSoou afterward* he tuok up rcei- 
denoa in Kdlnhurgb. and manifinted a deep intereat in variuua efPorta 
for tbe relicioua inatruotiou of tho people, lie took a leading part io 
ttt fwohiin toon iiMAiwwMidiflohwthtwigltiiiirioMporttof 



BoolMHd, ia tho ■rtMWmnt of Saadoj mIwo1% nd olhor ChHiHaa 
aflbrtu IB December 1797, the Society for PropagatiDg the Goepol 
at HeoM iaatitnted. In February 1799 Mr. Jomee Haldane be- 
eaae tbo ftrat paator of the Tabemaelo or Cirou* Church. Io May 
1801 the oougrtgation removed to a new Taben>«cl«, built at the huad 
of Ltrith Wttik, at the entire co4t nf Mr. Uul»3rt Haldane. Iu ISoS 
Mr. Jamea llalda:;'j Uu\ iu^^ chiiL^ied hi* vicWd with ie*[He<:t t<> lufiviit 
Hsp(i--in. although he left thu eoiaiinjiiiort optu to j'ariU'-< 

lixi|-'ht LijlV-r»r io their view* Cif '.hl.i ..jln ..I'luH, tllAHy uf t'^l^ turlul rrH nf 

hu church left. Mr. Haldano coutiuu«d ujiiiiiiti'r here till hii iltuth, 
«]>ieb took plivce on tbe Klh of Ft bruary 1861. Mr. Uahtaiie pub- 
Ikhed sawerooa paapbleta on aubjecta which at tho tlao ouitod 



ntt utiun iu the religioua world. Among hi* larger treat. m * may be 
named hi* work* on 'Tho Ooetriaoofthe Atooemeot ;' ' Oa Cbriattan 
Union ; ' hia ' Kxpoaition of the EpiaUo to tho Qalatiao* ; ' and * VIom 
of Social Worabip.' Some of hia p amph l oto were diwotod ogiilmt (be 

opiniona of the Irvingitea, 

nAL£VY, FHUMENTHAL, a French dramatic eompcoer, waa 
bom about the year ISIO. Ho wa* educated at the Cooaervatoire do 

P^r.^. Khcn Cheriibini was at iti head, and wa* a apecial and farourito 
pupil of thr.t illuHttiou* mu«ii:i*ti. H« i» the author of a number of 
oj orsa, particuliirly 'Uuido et <3iutivr»,' ' Lc» Moaaquetaire* de la 
It«ino.' ' La Ki-e aui Uoacn," ' I.e Val d'Audorre,' an i aome others, 
which do honour to tho ir.odura French »olioo;. In 1S51 ' La Teat- 

Cesta,' an Italian op'ra, founded on Shnk^ii rr a ' To : j ost,' the poea 
y Scribe (ori|;inally writU n iu French, nud traiulutcd into llalianL 
and the mnaio by Haldvy, wm pruduoidot UorlMaatv'a Thootvo with 
no great aueeess ; for, although tho ■HMia BUI ■lui OMomd admins 
tion, yet the strange libertiea take* bf tho FuUaa dnantiak iritk 
Shakapere* text woro b« DO maoiu to tbo CHifei of tho Sagliih 
public. [Stc SurrLninrJ 

HAUMKU-rUKOSTALL, JO.SEI H, DAUON VOM, was bom iu 
1774 at Ur;it/ io Styri.i, where hi* father held a reepoctablo post m dtr 
the .\u.*,t.' i&ii govermiifnt. Ho wai oilucut*.! .-it \'ienna, aiid m ll .'':S 
removed to iha UrifUlul aciulomy i!i!.>hli>,lied by I'rinco Kauuits. 
After haviii',- l.ikf;i » part in tbe c uj .lui u>u of Mcninnkia Arabian, 
Peraiao, a:id Turkish I.«xicuu, ho w.i* appoiuttd in 179G tccretary to 
the Uaron von Jeuiach, tbe reporter to tbo Uriental aection in the 
uitoiatry for foreign affair*. 
aXaifciib 
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at foreign affair*. While in tbia employment ha traoalated 
pooM OB |ho Lait JiiilganBii awl ■Tpriirt aoioial olhw 
WhiHid'a • DMitMbon Hnddr.' In irwho wao oUaahid 



to the eaibaMy of the learned Biron von Ilerbcrt at ConttandHflo^ 
who BCDt him with one of tho im;ieri<l cooauls on an impartial 
errand to Egypt, where he procured for tho imperial library aome 
iQummic* ol tho itji.'<, hieroglyphic atonea from the cataoumhe at 
Sakkani, several Arabian manu^cnptH, ami other rariiie*. A« inter- 
prater and •rcratary he made the L:ir..{iri.gu lu ICypt under Hutvbin- 
eon, Sir Sidney 8i:iith, and Juiviul ruclut. iii^.iinsi Meuou, and in tbe 
,i,utuL:iii of lh'.il proceeded by MaltA and 'JLbr.il'.m- to Ktiglaad. After 
hu return to Vienna in April lau2, he aecompauied, iu Aiiguat, the 
Anatrian onboaMdor, the Uaron von Sturmer, a* tecntary of le^tioa 
to CoMtontinoplfc In 1806 ho waa appointed oooeular-ageat In Mol- 
davlo. Inl807 hontoniedto Vieoaa; in 1811 bamaandaaatofto 
eoanaeUor, and oppointed ooortaad Mato latorpntar; In 1817 pn* 
moted to be imperial privy oooaooUor; and in 1845 created a baroa, 
after having aueceeded to tho eatotoo of tlie Coonteo* von PurgatalL 
In 1S15 ho bad occupied bimarlf eameally in procuria^- the restoration 
of the Orietital mauuacript* and ut-iirr tr*«*un» which had L^eu 
removed from tho \ lenna Iibrnry to Pan* by Denoo, dunni; the 
occnpatioo of \ .en:;* hy tlu^ l-'r^i.ch in I t-Ay.K In 18<7, cuctiuuiu^ 
to be in tbe active eervice of the de{iartmeut of foreigti Bihi..ii lu 
coiineellor extraordinary, he waa choteu preiideot of tbe oow y la^u 
tuted academy, which ho ivaigDed, aliw holding tbo office for two 
yeoia HlaintaralaorioioBn fion baaiaiaiwaN apeittakbioaaatla 
of BoI&Md In Styria, when ho laboond oa U* vary awDMNMB lito> 
rary work*, and where he died on November 21, 1856. Hi* wotfca an 
extremely numcroua, and tho*e of a historical character Ughly 
valuable. Uia publicationa of Turkiab, Arabuuk, and Persian poem* 
are iu many inatancee iutereatiog to tbe geijeml reader, but hi* philo- 
losicjl kDowle<)f.'o Wi\» not aulhciently ei»ct to euablc him to render 
th.^tii B...tiaf,..:t.jri tL> tho atudeut. Auioi.i; tl.ri tii'jr.i noM'»ableof hia 
lii.5t.. r.oiii wlll■,^!^ Rfo 'The Trumpet of liio Hmj Wnr,' 1^06; 'The 
r.j[i--.;; aUil (.i.;Tflruiueut iif ihf l Ulomao State,' 1 S 1 iJ , ' t;;anc*a 

upon a Juuiuey iu IaOI from Cou^tintiuople to Brouasa and Uijmpu*, 
and thence back by NioRa and Nicomedla,' 1818 : ' History of tli« 
Aaaaaaiaa, from Kaatera Source*,' 1S18, a work which haa been traoi*- 
latcd into Kngliih bf Mr. Wood; ■ CeaatoathiMb aad tha Boeiiborua, 
topogrophieally and hbtorioally dtooribed,' 18SI ; *Oodieoaenb., pen., 
turk., bibhotbeno caei.,' 1822; < Hixtury of the Ottoman Empire,' in 
(en volumea, lS27-lii34, on exoeUeut work, of which aeveral editiona 
have been publiahed, 'Tho Goveratui'Ut under tbo IChalifatK,' 1635; 
'Tiettire C<.d:ery of tbe great Mti-siilniau Commanders, with Memoir*,' 
iu nit vuUiujcs, 1^37■3y ; 'Hinlory of tho < lolden Unr.ie of Kiptachak, 
that i«, of the Mon>;ol* iu Uu».iii," iMij; ' lli tory uf tho Ukhaue, that 
is of the Mongol* iu rer»i*,' 15J2-41 ; all these couUi-.n a vast rnUic 
tion of niaterial* relating to tbe biatory aod preaenl state of the KlkL 
Uf bi« other producttou wo nay naeotion, ' Schirin,' a Perauui poeui, 
MMitotn—lrtioB of Iba'fiima' af tia6L, from the Peniaa, 1813 ; 
Ui *SMoir of Iba Lttontufo of Fmh, with apedoMiM ftram 700 
peeto,' 1818; 'The Eaetora Trefoil,' from Ponian, Arabiaa, aad 
Turkbh aonroae, 1818; 'The String of Jewels' from AbuMlaaali^ 
1623; a tr*n(lation uf the Arabian lyrical poet Motenebbi, ISSiS; a 
traoalution fcotn the Turkish of tho lyrical pojma of Uaki, 1825; a 
'History ofTurkiuli r<«trT, with selection* from 2200 p>>et« ; Fa.di'* 
«ll«goric;il TuiMih Ilpi ■ ol tho Ko»e and Nightingale. l-:ii ■ .Siuua*. 
ctian'* Anibian pwui of tho ' Qoldcn Necklace.' !.•>";■.; Muhmod 
Soh>-bi>'.erwi'B didactic poem on Buffiam, entitl< d ' i h" ilo-i' b! i>ai of 
Secrete," 1S38 ; 'Tbo Falconer,' an old Turkish did.iciit poem oa 
falconry, I^IO; nod a ' History of Arabian Literatutv,' In three v< la 
18S<^53. . be iuta also written a voluma 'Ueuuou'a Driekiaug' 
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IIAVELOCK, MAJOnaEyF/lAL SIR HKNnT. 



BBNFRBT, ARTHUB. 



(UvnaoD's Triiul), eootaiuiog nn Inilian p«itonl, a PrisUn opera, and 
• Twfciih wimlr. Far hi* tnnftlik ion of tit* '.CoBttupUtbiw of 
Umwii Anniiiai'^fiilo Parti in. publulnd fa IBtl, hswaarawkided 

bjr tbo Sbah with 111 ' or Vr of tba Sna aod Uon. Id 1810 he estab- 
Uahrtl a periodicitl wijil:, ' Minet of tho Ori<-nt,' to which he con- 
tributed much, aud in which ho wiu aotitc^d by Count Wenzel 
K/«wu«ki, which was continued till 1S19; nnd he was a frequent 
contributor to the ' Jahrbiicbern fur Literatur' (Yrar'booka fur Litrr.i 
ture), and t<» othnr jieriodical work*. 

HAVKIAICK. MAJOlVOKXKRAL, SIK HKNHT, K.C.B., v.v 
l)iiru ill ITlT- ftt iijshopweariuouth, n«ar Huodrrland, at which I»tt<'r 
town litit t»th«r carried on an exteodive bu«iue«i la a •bip builder aixi 
marcbant Hia father htvin^ retired from ba«tne««, nod purobiMed 
Iogre«a Park, DartfuH, Kunt, yuuag Hnvaloek was placrd in the 
Cbarterboow lohool, where be diatiogiiiabed UoMlf lama application 
and atMoriB, and where ha liad for oont«inpoimtiMtiM OrNli butoriaM, 
TllirlwaU and Crote, Arehdeieou Hnra, Sir Charica Raxtlitkn, ntid 
Wferal Othirrii wlio luiTe attaine<l emineDce iti various wnlki of life. 
Tlie b»r V(eiii>; tbo profeation aeleotcd for liirii, htt in I '-IS wa* catered 
of the Mitl lie IVmiile, and att«nd«d thv If -.un i of C'liilty. His own 
incliiirition wua howeverfor a milit'iry life, Hi< chii-r IiruMicr Wiiliam 
wai« in tho ariiij, ami liiid af.ractcvi f'lvouribl - hIIk^aI imlia' liy lii ; 
gnilaut cuLiducl on more tiuu one ucuixlon iu ih.c IVciii'ula- bi>[iour< 
able teatimony ia boruo to his raeritJi in Kapier'* ' IH-tory of the 
I'euintular War' — and thruugh bitii Henry appliod for a comminiou. 
In ivlr lUS Im waa made Mcond lieuinnot ia (b* Bite Driigada^ and 
ha lemd with hia regineat ia Koglaad tfll IS8S, wbm having «z- 
d»an|od lata 4h* IStb Mgbt Infantry, he cmbarkrd for India, nnd 
tnm tUa tiai* )ua aarsar of active <luty may bo dated, he Wwg 
engaged in almost every tuhiequent Indian campai^. The Biroieoo 
bavin); roaile vnriouii ini-o*iU upon the British tcmtory, and collected 
largo armicd with the iiVfWE-fi .ict^Tminatiun ^if driTir.s; llii? I"ucll»h n-it 
of IteDga], L'-ird AtiitnTnt in .M;irL-li IS:; I .-i;! il i lirni,;! 1. I ^-.itiun 
of vrat ;i^;;iiiii«l th«i kitiL'; cf Avii. Hiivdofk wii,* njipn, r.icl l>c[-Titj 
A-wintmit-A'L ' ; . .■■lal, lui'i in thiit capicity to^jk |;irt in il.o 

chief oji«raUum lU llio war. When the court of Avu waa cua-sUaiiiod to 
•ue for peace, Havelock waa named on« of a commiseion to obtain tlie 
royal *ignatara to the txaatj wUieh wac aoncludfld in February 1 jS2<3. 

Lord Conbemara baTina fonood a niUtaiy dqiAt at Ctdaaofah, 
Smlaoii waa appoiatad afflataBk af It In 18S7. Afaaat tbia time he 
married tbe daoghter «f Dr. MaMhatan [MAnsiiMiw, Josuua] the 
laamad Baptitt miaeiooarf at Saramporr, with whooe theological 
nplDiona hia in a great meaaure eoinei'lcd : nod it is noteworthy, as an 
iUnatration of the extent to \vlii> b def«reDf« to Hindoo notions has 
been carrie<l in Iiirha, tb.it it wa-i long nftiT tn«ili> .1 innlti-r of '( rioua 
coniplmn; .tgninat Iliivelock that lie w.ui at'cnotomtil to litil l m»-etiDgs 
in his qimrtora fur rLligiou^ wor«bi)>, aod tlie elmrge km ^nvely 
invaaligated by tbo highor authorities. On the breaking up ul' tiin 
CbioMrah dap&t Uavtlock returned for awhile to hia regiment ; after- 
mrds procoaded to Catoutta, puaad «a asauiaatiaa hi tba aative 
laagangei^ and waa appointed regimental adjutant OattabNtking 
not at tM ilmt Afghan war in 1838, Captain Hnvrlock ^or ha had iu 
.tbb year, aftar twenty-three yesra' aervicr, been pramalatl to a 
company), wna placed on the ataff of Sir Willoiishby Cotton, and 
accompanied tbe army tbrougboat the campaign, being preaent at (he 
■tormiui; of Ohuzneo, tbe capture of Cabnl^ Ao> Uo pubUabcd nn 
account of this campai^, 'A Narrative affha War hkAnhBBMan in 
I jS-!, t^S!*,* -i vols. Svo, LoDd.,l!>40. 

i i; .iiin H:ivcliiclv uow sent to the Punj ib with a detachment, 
and pUccd na I'onian interpreter on th« staff of MajorOoaernl mpliin- 
atOM. On tha l ae u Ma a aa nf diffienltiaa ia Afgbaniatan in 1841, ho 
Jaiaadtha twaa af Ganaial Bala, and ahared in tbo despernto tightiog 
ihMBgli tha Khoecd Ckbal pan and the diffioolt eonatir beyond it to 
JaUaiabad; in ttio protnuited and noble defenee of wbiob fortreaa, as 
well as in the final defeat of Akbar Khsn in the open field, April T, 
ISii, tbenaiue of llaveluck waa one of tho ma:tt distinguinhcd, nnd ho 
pecciTed tlie urel! rneriteil rrwnril uf a tiri^vet majority nnd tho com- 
paniuDiibip of tlie Butli. An I'livliu interpreter lio «r-coni[)Rni(sl 
IJeiieral rolloi k in lii.i march, and tooii part in the several enconotora 
iu wbioli r.l,,. ,irn-y eiix-agi-d. In lH'.i hw wai nppointe*! Persian inter- 
preter ou tha st-itf of Oooeral Sir liu^h {now V'iacount) OooKh, and 
nughk in tbe battle of Habarajpoor in which the KI:>l>ratt.v, 1 s.i.Kjn 
alniiig^ wai* daCmted with a loaa of about 3,400 men. In 18 U he waa 
made liaolanaataaloaal hr bcafaa. ThaCoUoiPhicTOViiaanailtadhr 
theoommanaamentarthaSlkhwBr. Hawnapnaaataktha faattlaa af 
Moodkae, December 19, 1845 (where two Mtaaa vwa Ullad nnder 
him). Feroieahab, December 21, 2'^, and Sabtann (whan ha loet 
another h firye^ hebrnary 10, 1846. When peace waa raatorod he 
w.i» appu:;*L-i I leputy-Aiijutant-Oeneral of tbe Queen'a troop*, at 
liombay. In l bo came to England on leave of abB<>i)cn f ir two 
yean on account of illheallh. On hia return to India, I r 1 ■Iiriinro, 
who had witnea>ed his gaUaatcy and aldU in tbe Sutlej, UJuie him hr«t 
Quarter-Muter-Oeaanl, and thaa A^JataabOaaeml af tha Qaaen'a 
troopa in India. 

WhiB tha iadiaa gowrmnant dedarcd war ogaioat Parria, Colonel 
HaTalaflfe mn dmpatohad with Oa expoditionMrr foroe under Oanend 
ShZ*?^?"*?* ?• afthaata^aad taokpartia tba 
haiNiairt aMr ar BadilNv aad waa pfaank at tba captara «r ]||<dun» 



merah. The war aeded, ha embarked in tha Bria tbrCyeatta, with 
the gallant TSth. Tha TMBcl wna maokadl, April 18BT, aff Oi^lao ; 
but happily Havilook and hfi hraaa eomradaa wna aparad ta da 

momorablo aerrire in the naooe of tbeir cottntryflMD mid ani uiti yb 
women aubjecte l t-i fur moi* fearful peril than that of aUpwiaah^ and 

in inflicting retribution on tbrir brutal nsaallnnta. 

Immediately on reaching Calcutta be v. m iIi-k; nl. hod wltli tho rank 
"f nrigndier Oencral to AllnhiVia!. Um Irlt tt:nt city on the Sth of 
.' ly at the head of a cohinin of littlr over 'J"i(0 Kuropeaua and Sikha 
Ul tiie hope of rclievinp tlic f.'arn*Dn iiinl ri'sidents i>liut up in Caw n- 
iinrB. He had to f)rL-o bis wiy nir^in-t tornlib" od^H. l.,it he mode 
goud bis ground, and on tho 16tb of July ho dcfoate^l Nana Sahib at 
the head of aona U,(IOO aMi ti aana aapom— hia own fbrse being 
1,300 Europcaaa aod aboat TM flikha. Oa the 17th ha aotacod Cawn- 
pon^ toa bta natwiihatawdiat all that he and hia noble anqy had 
done tft aava thrir mihapiw aoantrymini, yet ha ha<l hi tha laat 
eight days marched 126 roilaa, and won four nirti ins againat ever* 
whelming odds. Il inlly vraiting to Ki«-> re>it to hi* men or to pay 
the lost rites of sepulture to tho uaugled cor^'Fies of those who Imd 
Ixji'n foully muixienjii in Cawnpore. Havelock prepar.d to push 
on for Loi know. Dn the IL'th of July li-" .^jnin inllicU'd a never* 
ilrfi-.it on tlie ni'.tii>et'i «, un'i fiOdiui? tlmt .N.ma Sabib bad eva- 
cuated ills slrui.gliol l ui Uiiboor, renewed bis march. But he had 
to fight at every «t<'p, atout fortreasi's had ti be captured, nnd at 
length after on the ICtb of Augu>t aobieving hia ninth victory over 
six tiincH hia own Buntberat he foond bie mea ao rednaad bj dcatbt 
wounds, and riekaeM a* to render it impemtiTe oa him, aftar almcat 
coming within sii;ht of the besieged dtadet to fall baekapOB Oawnpore 
— not however witliout being able to communicate cheering wonia to 
tbe l>psii-ged. B«in^ atrengiheoed by tho arrival of Qeeeral Kiell 
with n small a iditional force, and joined by hia old eommaader. 
f<ener»l Sir Ja:iK ' Hitrtun, Havrloek at tlie he»d of 'i ^OO men crossed 
the Gnngosa from t_'a»iifH>r«< ou th« l&tli of .Sf-iiUMulTr. Sir Jamca 
'Hitrnm — csne of tbn ln'>t ;rul bmvi »t of tin- niany tillicer* who have 
r.c; i-ivi- 1 i'in:iir:!iT ia Imiiu wouM uf e.mr.i.', as the aii|>crior in rniik, 
in tbe usual order of things supen<e<ie Havelock as coiiimander, but 
with tho genuine ahivalry of a tnie-bearted aoldier, be in an order of 
tbe day announaad to the army that " in gmtitude for and mlmiralira 
of thebriUfamtdaada is arma aahla«adbr<kBandHa«claakaad fab 
gaflant troopa," ha would "cbaerlbllr vaira hia rank oa tha oaaaiien, 
and accompany the force to Lucknow in hU civil capacity as chief 
cnmniissioner of Uude, tendering hii< military >crvicra to General 
liatelock as .1 \'olunteer." On tho 21»t of Sf otember the fortified 
position at .Merngnrsour was forced; on tbo^jth I.uiilvn'iw was reached, 
and tbo ga-rit 'H. which hnd been bloekndi'd for ni'srly f>>tir tnonths, 
rt'liovetl, jii«t lis it b.iil bfeii miimil .11 1 1 wai« n'n ly to li'' Mown up isy 
ibo be«ieg«m. Tiie following day llie intienoljuietit,>< of tlio eiK'sny 
wi re nt- nued, though witli gTo.it los*, inrlu iifig thnt tlie gallunt 
Oooenil Neill, aod ex[>elled frura a large part of the city, though in aod 
about it SOfiOO of tbe enemy are aaid to hara baaa p a at aA Aaawdi m 
to tba Utmt btelllgence, Havelock, wUh 8ir Jamoa Ontram, who waa 
wounded, was i<hut up in Luekoow; bat Sir Colin Cnmpbcll. at tha 
bead of a large body of troop*, waa rapid!y advancing t) bis relief. 

We need hardly add that tlie njdeodiil nnrrh of Havelock on 
Oawnpore and the relief of I.ucknow have tint merely rendered him 
the pnpuUr horo of llif Indl.in war, but .'iilil.'.l tn-w tloriee to the 
Uri'ii-b mill". As i» rcw.iril for li:.< emii ftiit seriires he w.is created 
(.Sept. 1S07) n Maj )7 General in the nriny, hi^ [ir- 'motion bearing dato 
July 30, l>;i7, nnobj a baronet, ami ni-i il '1 ' 1 knight-commander 
of the Rith ; and, in ncconl nice witli a royal mesKage to both lioui!«a 
of parliament, voted a peniiou of lUOOL a year for life, but which, it ia 
officially annonnocd, will be oontinued to hia eon. (Wear* indebted for 
aome of tha Aata af hia aaite earaar ta tha ' Landmi lUuatratod Mawa ' 
fiw September IS, 1U7.) [See 8irm«innns>J 

IIKSFUKV, ARTtlUK, a diatinjuiahed botooisl Ho WM adils 
cAtcil for tho medical profession, nnd studied at ItnrUielooiew'a 
Ho»pitaI in Londoti. Ill health, and a taste fur botanical pur^uitn, led 
bim to abuudon his profea-don aod devote himself t> ri ieiitiSc stu- 
dies. One of his earlieat scientific labour* was n work on ' Anatouiiral 
Manipulation; or the metlioiU of pur^niii^ ]irai-i.>l in > .■■I i.t 111 in 
Comparative .Vnntoiuy and Physiology,' in prcparirig wlncti he win 
HMislo-i by .\Ir. Tulk. This work appeared in 1»44. At>oiit tliin lim,. 
he was appointed botaniat to the Geological Survey of tlie Unit< d K ing- 
dani,bathaoalr tahdMdthia patitioa aabafttimfc Ba afterwaida 
baaaaaalaotaiar OB botany at tha MiddlMaz HoapilalSebaotoritadleiaah 
and ahwatttw St George's Hospital School of Medicine. In 1847 ha 
publlahad Ua ' Outlines of Structural and Phyiiolagieal Itotaoy.' Tbia 
work waa a oaadeaaed view of the sttte of botanical science at tbe 
time it waa written, and contained a Inrge number of pLitex from the 
Riithor'a own drawingi. He subaoqueutly publiiihed a smaller work, 
intended sk an el nientary introduction to botanical acience, entitled 
'The Hmliincnts of Rornoy.' In lS"i2 he pnblis'ied a con lensed view 
of the bot.»ny of Europe, entitle l ' The Vev:cl it .m nf Kurop- : its 
conditionii and cause*.' His la«t original worii waa pubiu»h«d in 
1 ts57, with the title, ' An Elementary Couree of Botany— StruotamI, 
Phf Biological, and Systematic; witli abrief outline of tbe 0«<>graphiaal 
aad OaoMgieal Distnbution of Planti.' Tbii waA ia aaa af graat 
and Jndgmcat, aad jvatly plaeta Mr. Wmtnj ttuaag 
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the ran»t <ii«linguiihed botmiiLs of the day. Mr. Hcnfrcy'g p«p«ni on | 
parh; ;il ir (!epait'.ncntii of botany are nimierom. Ho hiw been a | 
lie (Ill-lit emitributor to tho ' AimriF« and .Mf.pn^inu of .Natiiml Hi'<tory.' ; 
111- < iir.'il u,r II mo timi- the ' Ijotaiiica! (ia.Tcite.' In the ' TransRCtioi.g 
of tlie lirili Ji A.-4scciatiui4 ' for l.^Jl he publinhetl a report 'On the 
Keproiiuction anti Suppoaeil Exi»t«iic« of Swiul Organa in tlM Hlgber 
Cryptognmoua Plant*.' la coojunetton with Dr. Oriffitha, he wa* tlw 
author af tiM'lfiermnplil*DiadM«i7.'«wl unto all tboatUdM in 
that work dofoted to Togotablt phyiiology. Tbtt mrk appemd in 
pitrta. no'l wm completed in 1857. 

Whilst conjt.intly eugnged in tho production of origiool vrorkii, Mr. 
Hcnfroy has bc«D a laborious translator from tho Grr^itati. In 1S49 
ho tranelatcJ a volumo of Ueroi'ta and I'apera on ImjUdv for the lUy 
Society, and in 1852 Alexander llraun's ' RpjuvifnoNcrtiC" in Nature ' for 
tho lamo aociety. In IhlS ho trjnalat«U .Sihli.viiicti'K ' I'lant., a lli v 
prapliy," and in "i l'r'>feBeor Schouw'« ' l'.arlh, riiuiU, and Mau.' 
llo alsio conatructfd the uia]i3 and vrryto tho Iwtlerprtaa oq the 
getv^raj hical iliatribution of I'l.tnti in Jul.uHton's Phyaical Atlaa. 

Uu tho reai^oatioo of Krataimr E- ForV«s, Mr. BanfiNf ma 
•pnointod prufeaaor of faolany at King'a CuUece ia IBM. Ha alia 
hoida the appoinlmenta of exaoiiner ia aatuni aeiiMa to tha Bogral 
Uilitaiy Academy, and to the Socirty of Aria. Bo la a Pellov of tao 
lloyal and Linmcan aocietiea. l&e Sl'PPi fmrst.] 

HENSLOW, IlEV. JOHN STEVEN-S, M.A., I'rof.*-or of Botany 
in the University of Cambridi^e, was educated for the clerical pro- 
fea^ion in tlie I'aivcrsity of Cambridge, and was a student of -Sc. Joiin'a 
CulloKe : he gra luatsd B.A. in 1818. lie took holy ordrn, and, iiftor 
ofUeiating in thi< Wti^t of Eup;lnud, bo wa? j resented to tho rt'c i ly 
of llitcbam in ISIiT, in which parish be atiil resides. Ho woa appointed 
I'rofessor of Minei-alogy in the Univeni^ of Cambridge in 16*22, but 
reaigned it in IH'iH : ha waa appointed to the chair of Uoiany 
la tm, AltlMN«|i kaawB as m botan* PMcawr Hainlow hm» 
daroled Mmaalf vciy auiiuiwMly to the obaemHaa of fiuto tbraogh' 
out the whole 5eld of natural history acionce. Ono of hia earliest 
acieiitiCc lapen waa on tho subject of 'The Dclugi>,' and waa pab- 
liabed in the ' AnnaU of Philosophy' for 1>2<. Iii the first volume 
of the ' Trausactioa* ' of tho faiuliriil^jo I'iiilosopiiical Society, ha 
publi»lied a gi'ological desoriptiun of Anglesea. lie aho publi.-hed a I 
paper in l Sil J in tho ' Tran»actiou-( ' of the Qcological Society, eiititleil 
'Suppknu'iitary ObservatioiM to Dr. B-3ri'e.-a account of the IhIs of 
M.-\ij.' lli-i name ia also indi^aolubly couiii-. t.j.i \s it!i tho diacovrry of 
tlie to calliiU coprolitea of the lied Crag ou tbei^ailblk ooasi, Fro- 
fesRor Hcusloar bad often obaerred pec^ar Bodulea amoogat tba red 
cmg de^ioiiita of Suflolk, and having aent them to a ebomieu friend ia 
London, it turned out that they paioaaied ftoon 60 to M par ooot of 
phoapbate of limoL [PaosrHATtn, KaI^ Bm. Dir., Em. Ct«>] 
Although at first Profeifor Menalow waa inelined to ngard Ibote 
bodiea xh tnio coprolitea, there is good reaaon to believe that they 
am not coprolitic in their ori^'in ,it all. Ilin paprr* on tho aubjpct of 
ttiia discovery arw ai follown — ' u Noduloi apparently Cuprolitic, 
from the U««d Crai?, Lomloa flap, and iJnca Sand,' pu'''Ii<hcxl in 
tho * Jlejiort^ ■ of tlio lirilish Assofiin i ;ii for l.'ii.'i; a »wnd pipor 
also appeared in tho aame I'munattioii* in entitled 'On' 

Satritua derived from the London Clay and dopoiited in tho Red 
On^ i ' in the fint volama of the ' Joutual of the Geologieal Society,' 
•Ou Gaoctatioaa of tha Bad One MlMtow, Saffolk;' in tha 
•aarianen^ Chmdda' ibr 1848, 'On Vtodl Phoepbates,' and in tha 
fame journal in 1S57, 'On the Phoapbate nodulee of FcUzstow in 
Suffolk.' 

Professor Uonalow'a papers and publications ou the Biibjcict of botmy 
have not been numerous, but most of them arc of great value. Line of 
the most Ysluablo mannala in the Eogliah langnai;<> nt. the time of its 
publication waa hia * I'rinciplsa of l>eocriptivc :iq I l'hyaiolo;:ical 
Botany," in ' Lurdner'a Cabinet Cyclopawli*.' This wi.rli wn- pabltshed 
in tlie year l^^^i- Uo also published in the aauio year a c itil jguc of 
British planta. His other botanical papera are scattered aniongat the 
tianianHeiiaaflaaniadiplhtiaaandthaaatnral history ioonialai tie ha* 
^venoMibhatlmlliontotha^ipUoatMn of the prinapMa of botany to 
agriooltara and fardening. Ho haaalaointraduood tha atady of botany 
with great auoceas into tho village achool of Hiteham. TtM manage- 
ment of this school, and tho suocesa of a village hortieolturiat aooiety 
undpr hit management, have occaaionilly drawn towards tha village 
of ilitcham a lar,;e ahars of attention, and perhaps there are f<>w 
pnrisbes in the kingdom in which the inilucnco of the o ini iuttllec- 
tnal character of the clergyman has been so largely and benL fici-illy fL.It. 

The county of SuQulk hna always found in Professor Hcna'.ow a 
Grm friend of the advancement and dilTusion of natural knowledge. 
He was one of tho earliest of the friends of the movament which 
naullod in tha aatabliahment of the Museum of Natmal Hiatory at 
iMwkhkandontha daath «( tha Jtar. W. Xiibjr, tha lint mnlaBb 
of tlMtlnalltiiidoa,lia waa vDadmonily Aoantoauaaedlmii. Tha 
arrangementa of this museum have been Mida anlirely under the 
direeUon «f Prafcsisor Henalow. The exceUant in which typical 
object* are presented for instructing in the great branches of natural 
his'' ry, h v.; l)i-i'n carried out at liis suggestion, and gives to this 
mu»cum a *j>oci»l I'duc-itionrd character. Profe«»or Hcnsiow'a loctiirfa 
for popular instruction dehvcrfd at this institution, Imve been quite 
models of tho way in wbi«h information on natural hiatory aubjeota 



should be conveyed. Of tbi-- in -nufr in which »uch icformation tjiay 
beneSt thu faru;i'r, Prorc-'cr Ili-nii'.ow has ;:ivc'U imiica'.ionH in his 
papers on Smut anil I'r.aod, and on the \\'h' at Miigf in thf ' Jounial 
of tbe Royal .\griculturid Society of I'liplanH.' 

In tbe University of Cambridge Profcsor Uenslow l,Mi< mer been tha 
adraaitoflf jnpaaiu Ibhiaafltort^aidad by tboae of otht-rK, may be 
attilbntod t&a aatoUUhment of the Notaial Hiatory Tripos in IMS. 
Thh iaatalment of reform sorvoa to aome extent to do a«aj with tha 
aaonaly of profenon with ebaira, on whoae lectorea no attiodanoa 
Li reqairad of tha pupil, and no knowledge of the subject in bis oxamir 
natiea. Profeaaor Heinlaw is a member of the Senate of the Univer> 
sity of London, and exa;niner ia tha aoiaaoo of botany : ha i« alao • 
fellow of thu Liunxaii Society and ot tho OusMd^ ZUloaapUeal 

Society. Sf rrr PMrirr.] 

lir.R.M'ATll, WILLIAM, a ili*ti:inii.:.«d living i-hcmist, was 
bora ou tlio 26th of May 17t'(j, at Briatol, uiiere his f .Ihi r na? a malt- 
ster and hrowor. When very young be manifested n ta-<tc for i-cienco, 
and was known in hi* family as * the little ■•hiloiiophv.T.' Ho rt ceivad 
hisaaciyadacatianataaobool in Biiilol koptbgrllr.Faaoal^ whn ia 
known fraia Ma having patented a idto^arrlagc; of which aothiag 
waa heard after tho invention of railways. Young Herapsth on 
leaving school was first placed with bis father, hut aftrrwnrds in a 
banking house. Uio f.tth< r w.%s however kille- t by an accident, and be 
wai colled at an early nge to conduct his father'* biiaineMi He now 
devoted hia 1 iaure to ti o .itiKiy of ch<<mist.'y, and fbiainod so ere.'.t a 
re; utition for hi^ skill tli it in- bei;iii to \im i O.'inuUi-d if* t\ profes*ianal 
cbcinist. Ilia tirBt jiaper iin chtnui al i-.uhjrct.t wis uw :u tho I'iiilo- 
f phical Magazine ' tin th'j Sfeeiilj (Jravity of til- Mi-' illic Oxides, 
lie was ono of the iirst Hriiuii ciieiuists who dv^'etcd cudniinui in the 
ores of this oountry. His reputation aa a ebcmbt increasing, bo aban- 
doned hia maltins ia 1830, aad devoted bimMtf entirely to obomistry. 
He now took up tha anbjaet at todaelogjr, asd having been ■neaearfnl 
in the demoaatnitioa «f tha aztitnioa of pf^ison in a body that had 
been interred upwards of fourtnen months, liU reputation aa a to>t> 
cologiat biMsame eatabliiihec). Since that tiim; hn Uns brcn employed 
very extetuively on tH il« where the live* of human beings are 
dependent on the cliemic il evidence of guilt. 

Mr. Hfirapatli w.n o::n c f tlu! foundprs of tho Bristol Medical School, 
in whi< h he was tlie first teaelier of cJiemistry, a position which be 
iitill or.;upifS, and feiv provincial medical fchools can boast of more 
elheii-nt clieiiiical teaching. 

Mr. Hcrapath is well known in Bristol for hia liberal politica. He 
vnts Preaidant of the Bristol Political Union paa«i«nB to and at tha 
paaiing of tlia Sofbfm Bill. On the parsing of tha Hmlcipal Reform 
bill ha waa plaaad on the town council, and aufaseqnently placed on 
the beaeh of magMiatia, and made a eliarity troateek He is a capital 
instance of tho energy and oainbilitics of tho middle elaaiaa of this 
country, having by hi* unaided eObrts obtaino<l a foNOMak potjtioB aa 
a man of science and a citiien. [See StTPPr TtirNT.] 

•iluliSFlELU, THdMAS, M.U, n di-Ktitn^ii^n.-d tr.ivcller an.i ratu- 
rsl;Bt. lie went out to J iva in ISIitJ, ii::rl :ift.T havini; thorougfily 
i :ve--.iMteJ t!i.i natnr.il lii.-Uiry o{ that eimntry, \ifi rotariieii t*> 
England in 1819 with a Liriju colli-ctiun of plants and auiiuala. His 
berbaiiam of planta, which consistad of upwards of tivo thoua«od 
spedmeMk ha oommitted to the oara of Mr. Robert Brown, of tba 
Bcitah Moannk In tbe meantime he datotad Unmlf to tba daaarip- 
tioB of tha animaU, more especially mamuaHa and Urda, wUah ha 
had brought frnni Java, and wbnee liatiit« and localiti'S bo had acea- 
rately ob-^erved. Tbe n-sult of these latiours was the publication in 
priTt!!. commencing ia 1621 and terminating iu lf*2i. of a quarto 
volume eontniiiing coloured illiiatratiori*. entitled 'Zoological Uc- 
learchee in Java and lh«! ni-ighb'turiug Isl indi," So;uo Uma after tlio 
publication of thi* work, de'ertptious and li_: .;rr,'s of the plants c:>lU>ct«d 
by Dr. Horsficld were publialn d with tl.i: title ' Plsintrc Jav.mte'C 
rariores descriptto icouibusquc illustr»t;e, ijni-" in ine.d.i Java, aiinis 
1802-1817, legit et inveetigavit. Thorn. UortQeld,' &c. This work is 
one of tha maafc wluablo coutributtana to tha anntia flaaa of tha world 
that haa Utiieito been publiihad hi thii aauntnr. In tha latter part 
of tbe work Mr. Robert Brown w.ia aMiatid if Mr. J. J. Bennett 

Dr. H or*&eM first went to Java underthaantpicM of tbe Dateh Colo- 
nial Ooveromcnt He remained in that country during ita temporary 
occupation \>J tbe Ea«t ludia Company from ISll to 1817, and was 
preally aa^tsfcd in lii« labour* by this body. IV. Horr'field now hoi U 
the po>iti< n of (u]"-rint< ud<iut of tho natiir il hi'fory cnllectiona of the 
East In lia Ciinipnny in London. Thii h.i« i.'iv<-n him coiini Itmblo nppor- 
tiinitici of exrrei-»iiig his gre.it Z'loln^'i.-il i^ rj uv, l^il^p, and h* ha^ contri- 
butod a largo number of papers to tho ' I'ran^ ictioni ' of the Linn.Tan 
and Zoological Socletieai llo i* now engaged in publishing a Cattloguo 
of tbe collections of the East India Company. In 182d bo pobliabed 
n'Oitakitna at thaL^idoptaroo* Tnaiate eoatoinad in tim Knaanm 
«r ttw ffem. EatI Inffla Company.' In IBtS ha {ntUbhad a 'Caldi^ 
of the Birds in the Museum of the Hon. E.iat India Company,' 

Dr. UoraGeld was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1828, and 
be is one of the Vice-PrcHiderits of tbe Linn.Tsn Society. * ^ 

• nULLAH, JOHN, an eruin. nt . oui[ ■•cr and popular muniL-al in- 
structor, was bom in IS't!, at \V. reenter, bnt hi* life, since chihlifood, 
li.\a been tpcnt in London. Hi^ early musical education waH .-.lig:it and 
desultory; it waa not till ha waa seventeen that bo received regular 
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iattoiMtioM Una Ttt. Eaidif, whOM pupil b« raniotd fiw fluw 
man; Md be then Mtorad the Rojal Academy of Music. lo IS3(S he 
Int btoaiBe kaown to the publie u • oompoier, by writioi;. in cod- 
(aaction with Mr. Cbarlec Uickeoa, lbs coiuic opna of ' The VUljige 
CoqueUes,' which wns produced at the St. Jamea's Tbcetre then under 
the nienk)^emeDl of Mr. ISnhain, and performed more than fifty tiioea 
doritig the keaaou. In l>S:i7 and bo produced two otber operaa. 

The Itirbera of r.jLa^ora' (written by Mortou). and'TL" Uutpoat' 
(written lij" .SLtl«) ; both iit Cu\e[iC Li.uilen, tL u Li::Jt'r the manage- 
ment of Mr, M^ciiaJj. iioth were faTourablt- reciiveU; but tbe run 
of the laat was cut abort by the appearance in it of a principal per- 
former (whoee name it ia not neceaeory tu mention) in a atate of auch 
lBtaiioUimtl»tlwin»hiiw4aff|lwatapei. Attiiiatiinnllr. Uulbh's 
attralloa waa tuinad ftwB ilcHWitwimwM to tba pamitfaiwIifchiM 
haa 80 highly diatinguiahed bimnlt Ha waa kd to aotttemnkto tba 
formation of popular aingiog daaeaa, almDar to thoea artaMrahed in 
Parie: and, after Bcveral vitita lo that city for tbe purpose of ex- 
atT>i'>'"C and adaption; to Euftliiib use tbo celebrated ayntum of Wilbem, 
he aet on foot in !S40, nDci uuiitr the saactiun of :ht; ('..>aiuiitt*-) of 
Council ou KJucatiou, suh'Xjla in LouJou fnuur.'- l m !:-•.,> pr.nciploi 
of thiit Bystciu. Ttic nn'i'l growth of tliose echo tlieir .li!!iin!on 
into every 1 art "f th« Uiii'.cii K'-URtium. and the.r luunt ihu in;' b 
iu apreading tba love aud iinowludge of vocal luu&io thiou^tiuuL tUe 

population ot thia country, ara watt known to tha pablia It ie 
prapor to mantioa that, though Vr. HaUah in the coUbtiahment of 
ola aahoolih neaivad (na* aaiiatanee from individuala holding high 
•flcial poaitiona iaeoiuailanwlth the Committee of the Privy Council, 
tba government haa neTrr contributed any pecuniary aid to their 
ilipipurt , their cxi-enaca baviag be n defrayeil, partly from aiuidl 
payments made by tbe pupUa tbemwlvca, partly by a kii> >icr.ptioa 
raised at tbe outaot auion^ a few diatinguiahed friendct <>f 1 1 u.-.ijt^try 
education. The acboola nere at tirat held at Kxett^r Hall; hut tlje 
heavy rent and other eipcnsea havin^ rendere i'. neoeaaary to retort to 
a amaller and Iraa conveniont locality, Mr. llulkb couceived the design 
of erecting a buildint; fur the apecial accommodiition of bia claaaca. 
To thia deaign we owe &t, Martina Uidl in Long-acre, a apacioua, 
hudtam. and mbl wMec^ aiwUd and lUad bf Mr. fiirikh 
•alinfy if Ua own axartioiia and fran bia own raaottTaM, The 
fimadatKm-etoDO of the building waa laid in June ISIT, and the 
wlrab waa completed in l><>cember 1^23. Since thiit time, publie 
concerts, chiefly of great choral works, have been given there witliout 
interruption at tbu rate of about twelvo yearly; the instrumental 
orchestra conasotios of profcaaioujl p. rfuriiiora, and tbe chorut ex- 
cluiivuiy of aoiatcuri all hid ohu | iipili. Tliena coucerta are of llm 
hiKhc-.it or<ler, and warmly xuf-portid by the public Frnm the j>Mr 
1S41, Mr. Ili-.lUli bad every year i'iK?nc<l c'acwH for in!»tnic;i'H) in vocal 
Riuaic. Bciuro the 6ro at iit. M'irtiu'a Hall, in 184>0, ho opeuwi hie 
170th cfaai. M an avaiaga of aix^ (which ia bakw tha narfc)^ tUi 
nakaa upwaida of 10,000 pafaona Uught in thaaa aeluMili aloaa^ Bnt 
all these form a mere fraction, oonipar»i with tlie numhers taught in 
aohcol)!, great and tmall, throughout tho United Kiugdom and the 
oolooivH, the statiitica of which it would bo iuiiionaiblo to collect. In 
line, it may be aiifily atllrmcd that no iudividuul bus ever oontributod 
to largely b.h Mr. Mullah haa dooa^ towarda tba diffurion of* taato for, 
and kuowledK-e of Muaic^ in ita OMHl wbdaMHM fbrai, UMng the 
people <if thi» comitrv. 

♦IIU.XLI \, ■illilMA.S llIiNlIV, a ili-li^iyni-lMd nnturali.t, woi 
educated tor the medical prolenai' U at one ol Ui» Loudou ho>|j2taiii, 
faok bia taato kadingUa to tbe study of natural hiatory, be became 
an aalrtaat anisaoa in tba Royal Xavy, and aaiUd m the liattle- 
anaka with Captain Stanley. This acpMlilinB vWtad tba coatts 
«f Anstralia, and alter having been oak Mtunaa two and three years 
ntumad to Kngland. During ttte time of bia absence from Euf>Uod, 
Xr. Hoxlay sent aavenil commnnicationa on the uatural bi>tory of the 
■eSB iu which he wet aailini?, uiorv parttculm ly on t!u< etructure of 
the various forms of j>lly li-hm, to the 1 .!.:;. nn .Suvicty. On his 
return, hu more fully olaborattid hix rctearchtu on thiii roujnrkable 
fauiily of animals, and communicated a j'ttpt r to th<- Roynl Society, 
entitled 'On tba Anatomy and tho Alhiiitica of the Fauiilr of the 
Maduaa!,' This was publiahad in the Philosophical Trau.^ i ti a i i 
1910. ThMe papers contain bowaver only a part of tlm materials 
ooillMtadbirthktodiiitcioiia «lMarars«id iw bwaow aw7)ft Im 
w«ik with UliMilMlimw raady for tha vnm. aatitlad * A mOmf 9t tSa 
Owaaie HjdiMoa.' His rsevanfaes upon tba Medaaa bava tmdad to 
throw nosh Hght on tho atruaturo of those leaat InowB to Biiti^ 
obaervers, and have coufirmed tbo viuwa of those ayttematic writen 
who bad pteviounly reg-jrddl these auimala as cloarlj allied to tba 
great family of |ioly|>ea, atuong;Kt the Hadinto elnsB of animal*. 

Mr. liuiii v has »|jii> succcKufuUy ■.nvi aticateil the great family of 
Mollufca, and in a |'a|^«r, tdno piihli>hi.d iu tho ■ ]'hilono(ihic.il Tr<in»- 
actiooB,' ou the'Commuu Tliin, or -Xnhctyn u: tao Miillunca," ho 
showed that as tlie annuloae and Terttihrato animals bad a common 
type or plan, ao aUo had Um MoUtMca. His views on this subject 
weresubecquently developed in 4 more popular form, in the article 
'MoLLiacA,' puUinbeil in the Xatunt History Division of tiyaC^lo- 
poidia. IWaides these papers, be baa publisbad aeveial «a Wiow 
ttapartmenta of Zoology and Coupantita Anatonw in tha *ADBab 
«nd XtguiM «r Vatontl mrtwy/aadlfttha'Qoartarly ^Mnnl «r 



IDotOMOitlMl SakBM.* Ob tha reaignatioa of Jfnttmw Edwad 
Forbets Mr. Huzlw «u appabtad PmAtflor d Mimimtiihp ia tba 
Qovemment Sebool of MImk In ogmaatlaB with thia ohair Irnfaawa 

fiu^ey di-livera every year a ooune of lectures on General Natont 

History. Tho conii<>ctitiTc rciportii of some of these aariea which ^ 
peartd in thft 'Medical Timoa and Gazctt ' ' and .■■l*^ various Irctaras 
delivered l y l.ini to mixed nMdioncea, did much tn i vid.iin and p-njm- 
lariBt» hi.i vie\v« on the hnv^idor questions of natural hu-tory and phy*i- 
olo^'V, n.t Well a.^ to t nh.itii <■ Mr. Huxli-y'» rej'Utation .Hi a cnnjiarative 
an»t-.mi»t. He Lm lielivercd several evening lectures at the KoTil 
Institution of Oreat Britain, and ia at the present time Fullerian pn>- 
feaaor of Physiology in tiiat ioatitution. lie hxs published 'Man's 
PfaoelatfaUr^' l«M,aad 'Fluwhiy Jn^moloa; 18««, 



• JULIEN, STAinSLASAIOKAN',a Chinrso scholar oftbal 

cmioeDce, was bom at Orlr.ins ou the 20th of Septemlx-r 1799, the i 
of Xoel Julivn a noted mrchnniciau >>f thitt city. Ho was sioguUr'y 
unfortunate in hii earlier jeerx, iit tbe iik<' nf f.>ur bo biet bi« f.ither. 
and tbe re rrmrriuge of hia mother g~4ve hi i u : 'oj •fiilhcr, wbn ne! bi> 
faco »o decided y apaiust th" boj'e receiving « an(i«ri ir eiluc^lion that 
it was only by hi .il'.h ih.^t, with liia mother s counivance, ho obtx a*i 
some lesaoos m Latin. Un the death of the st«p-falh«r he was sent to 
tha naikgaaf Oifaan^but tha daath of hie moUx 
thahaadaaf * fUfdiaB, «b* datantfaad, in aplto of Ua I 
to maka hba aa eceledastic, and aeot bim to the 'seminary ;* • | 
of odnostion fer young priests. At this time he bad a strong dtaita M 
become acqaaioted with Greek, and as that laoguags did not rater 
into tbo plan of studios at the seminary, he learned it by stealth, by 
himself; but on iti b^'ioR discovered that he ba<l done to, bus eitn- 
ordiuary ajifiliMtion citortcd tho approval of hia »U|'erion», and he waa 
oven si'piii'jted !•> tench lircck to the other acholani. He then t«i!jrbt 
hium lf t'j rend 1 u.; i-l , liilian, Si'Aoii^b, Portusuwie, and Ofruixa 
Ue had made up hia miud to cmigrato to Camden, in South Caroiini. 
where on elder brother bad succeeded in atlaHiebint > nanufactory of 
fire-arms, whsn nawa of tho death of hia lirothar anivad and rataiotd 
bim in France, to 18U ha want to Parii, with ttw MaMlko at ^Itt' 
tinguuhiug bimadTaa aOtaalaa, and prepared aa «ditlMafOolathiiira 
poem of the ' Rape of Helao,' to alTcct the publication of which, he bad 
to aell the last houio that tamained to him of bia patrimooy at 
Orleans. A young Scutilhman, nninod John Wat«oD, with whom he 
became acquainted at Pari', inspired bim with a paraion for the 
Oriental languagea, and fortunately introduced bim to thr patronage of 
-;r William Drummond, the author of 'Originon,' who nii>phe<l him 
with sutHcient funds to enable him to devote hiicfcU for a short tine 
to the study of I 'hiMipo. 

Tbe atudy of that Uicf^uaga was then in a transition atate. From 
tta tiata of bmia XIV., tbo FtaMb had decidedly takea tha Mia 
btiadbufaf a kaowh dgo of Chtneaa biatorv, science, aad Ulmlaia 
into Kuffma^ bnt ths numerous wotka of value on tbe subject which 
tbeir tniMonaries had Riven to the wadd in tbe course of the I8th 
centuiy, were rather calculated to Oonvay a knowledge of results, ta 
be received on the credit of Aa writsta, tlian to enable others to tak 
tho>e rcaulla and to pursue reeearcbea. They hod publiahed moay 
volumea of memoirs and dii^crtatiLiL^, 'c it no dictionary, and tha 
pr-initnar of Fo irniont was na impo-iiire. Tho dictionary of Father 
l':i.il ijf illeiinjL, , "l.icli wa- i.-m d at the exptnte of Kapoleon 1., m 
tbe eaily part of tho prewnt century was ccli[aed and effaced by the 
far superior work of the English miiisionary, L>r. Morrison, which atill 
remaius the leading Chinese dictiooaiy for all Europe. About the saote 
tima a fin* doaa tcaaalatioaa Iw BaUfbh ■lutoaatii 
that UMir Franeh ptadaiaMoiahad tifan aBtaMiM Ubirtiea irfth 
originsl), roused a gaaanl antMpBllMi ttal fir tha f 
would have not Miy rlvai% hat aapaiina hi tha IrU wUah had 
hitherto been their own. 

Thsee anlioipationa were not destined to he ful&llrd, at leaat in the 
earlier half of tbe 19th cvntury. The satabli.hment of an endowed 
Profe'sorefaip of Chinese at the College of Knince in 1815, on the 
recommendation of 8itveetro do Sacy, proved in ita rosulte a very 
iniportiiut ilt'p. 'I'he !ir>'. pr- f< i. or, .\L>el ]te''mu*at, had juat i.eued a 
Cbiueso grammar of aiugular and sterling ment at tha tima that 
JttUan bMan to attend hia lactoros. Julian waalkam tha fiiat aocapti- 
valad wlffi Chbiaaii, that ha at once gave liiaiihokliiiaaad attaotton to 
the study, and his progreaa waa marrellotia. In tbe aaeond nionUi ha 
Gommenocd a translation of the last of tha 'Fonr Boolu,' which mayba 
called tba kadiag aacrad classics of China— n work recording the con- 
WMt l o a a of Hang "But, or Menciua, the philosopher highest in n-put^i- 
ticD among his countrymen after Coufuciu<.. .Six montha afU'rwar ls br 
presented tho work complete to tho Asiatic .Socirty of Paris which 
rc-ddved ou printing it at lU cJtwnw, and nt t! e .-nnio tiinr, th..' Ci'uni 
do LoaU'jrio oUVroil lo htl.oTni Ij '.lie mijiu d, »i u li pn''';.-i .ed. ;;i 
conjunctiuo. Tbo book thus cunuuuuccd in lb'.;), vn-t completed m 
aad k ooaof tba moet valuable aide that can b« plaoed in tbe 
handa of a atudant of Chinees Tha nrairioua traatiatiao of UeDdua by 
FlatharNoalkaanKaa that UKtbraaiaHeiliy any aaiktBaoa towarda 
nadintfhaorigiDal; iatfaataf JaOaaavatyiMid of Cblaaaak rigidly 
Mndarad into Lalta^ a Mcpotaal eonmaotey kaddoJ* drawa twm 
ChbuaaMaMHLandoanmaaolaiaiaiaMitcdllw tha oipkmliwot 
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diffisulttM in oonitnietioii. Tboogli, u mfalilklMiBpMAld, U>« author 
ItM committed some erron in thia fint praatUtllM^ wUdt he hu linoe 
*ckDOwle<lged, it ia, takra on the whole, one of the nio«t woiidprfal 
acbieTementa in theannoln of noholorabip. It isHcarcrly I'M wonderful 
tint the iipdoiir of which it wrs a proof, appear* BCirccly t" have 
b1 irke;ieil ft;r thu fi-Uowjns three- :inil ttiiriy \r»r«. From ■liii dn'e of 
the publication of ' Men jiui ' to the ( rcecnt \ i nr. a lliiril nf a rcncary, 
M. JalicD may be safely mhl to bavo pnii<r<il " i; > <liy witboilta line" 
of Cbinaae. Though the aid of Sir William Druiumuud loou oeaaoti, 
Ua uloto feoBd «tiMr MtnoMn. Hii Mm wm mam td by hiu 
appointoiant to the nib-Uonubiiihip of Um lulilnle, tad wane years 
after be was named one of tb« cooaerrators of th* aaouacripta in the 
roja], now imperial library, by which tha Cbla«aa bouki, which in 
tMt libnijr ai^ though printed, tacbnieally regnnled ai maou- 
HrM% wm ftimA under hia mauagwncnt. The collection, which 
■t nia nomination cumprifod about twelve tltoimnd rolumea, baa 
conaiderably iiiLr.;iif <! :.ij,:cr In. ^apcrinteuJence. In 18^'i, on the 
death of liomaiat, be wan unauiiu iu»ly r commended t) the vacant 
Pruft'Monibip of ChinrH at the College of Krauce, nud it ie Rcncndly 
acknowledged, that if in literary and phiiosopbioal talent, ho due!, uot 
equal hia hrilUont pr«de«eiaor, who adonwdwlMtaMC iMtOlMhcd, yi^t 
ba may be coD«id*red eren a profoundar Mhokraad • wtttt (;.;ide 
tteongh tba iolrteaeiaa of Cbin«a«b Among hia otn poplb an aminent 
Theodore fvrit, tiw timTaller in Amvta aod Aaia, and 
tUwa Chinaw nad Banaerit; Biot, the yonn^er, coo of the 
r, whose earij daath waa a graat Ion to both literature and 
•eiaoca; and Basia, now profeaeor of mo<1rni Cbtoeec, nbo ha-t always 
given hi« chief attention to that t tiu uI" li.c I mguat*. Ti.i - e [ u| ila, 
in conjunction with their teacher litire for mauy y«ein< | t«l ^t^lultf 1 to 
Fraoo-5 tb.' rill ni-.ai y ;;i <'hiDcnc iitemtoro, wbitU ^Iil- iiiici? Be^CLied 
likely to loan, la LuRland, ii ia almost impostibtu to |mim a grocer's 
ahop without seeing a Chineae ioseription ; in the str<ct« of tba matro- 

Klia Chinese paiiseiigera and Cbioeso beggars aro of daily ooonmnoe ; 
Bdwda of ttoMHtda of CUaaao •Bigim&ta Uto nndar tha British 
§a§l vmr twaaaHwa, baih of mr and paaos, with tha populatioa 
•f tnm tkMa to four hundred mUlioos which uws the Chinese 
chanataCt an of the moet important kind ; bat the study of that 
language seems to be still regi>r<1ed a* an object of no ii terest, exo-pt 
to a few miasiotuu-ies, and the cultivatioD of i't :itiiri>tLirL< lb left lo 
London to tlio care of one profe««or, with a saLiry of, we bcdiove, 
twenty |>oonda a jror. 

M. Julieu's publicstiouii, which are numerous, all bear on the auUjeet 
of his favourite lanituage, with (be exception of a few tranalations from 
modern Greek, and one from Kogliah, of the new system of t ea chin g 
wdtiBfiBitndaaadbrOmtairs, of wIijflhlMia»«Mvadnntak He 
im Iiaw1a>a<t two CUDsae pUy*. tha 'Bwrn-lut^* vt *Cfaria of 
^'af which tho origioal waa lithographed in the 'C hr es t o m a tf iic 
m, published by tlie Asiatic Society of Paris, and the ' Cbaou- 
che-keo-uro,' or ' Orphan of tba House of Chaou,' a previous traoalation 
of which by Father Priimaro was tho foumlalioii of a tragedy by 
Vollair-!, which, rendered into Eiigli.^li by Murphy, under the title of 
■ TliK I 'rpbau of China,' prSMots the only dramatic Story eommon to 
the Chiarso and Kuglisli etaga. IVciuare had, iu bis version, omitted 
thci vrrses which itro interspersed in the oti|:inal as too obscure and 
diflioult ; JuUen has rendered them all. A veraioa of a Chiaeae 
■o«al,af wUahtha aiiajbMl was first publiikad atook IflW.aad tba 
tawnsUtJon in 1SS4. 'PiS^biv-tMog ke,- ■ White and Blaa, or the Two 
Fairy Snakes,' appears to have mat with little lucceas— the story, 
which is full of Buddhist superetitioos, ia much less suited to Kuropean 
taste than those of tho earlier translated novels, ' The Fortunate Union,' 
and ' Tii» Two Fair Cousina,' which are stnkiogly modoru in tone, 
though the composition of one of ibetn isascrit>ed to thci I'lth ccutury. 
A 'Summary of the priiiLi nl ri.mese trcatiied on t:.c Lwiiivution of 
Mulberries and the iiiiiti.iKeiueiil of Silk-worma,' wt/ieti wa-i ma^lo 
int-y I'rt'ticLi uL the 'ie-irt; nf tiiL- Krench Miiiist^ir of A^'ri^uJtiir^- .'inil 
Cotumeroo, baa been tnuulatod into several languages, and au Kngliah 
vaniaa boa appeared in the United States. ■ KaD-iog-peea,' or the 
'Baob of Keoompenese and Pnniahmanta,' which, tbouish in Franoh, 
It aaa af tiw pnUioationa of tha Oriental Fund of London, ia a 
MUgioaa hook of the aeet of the Tton Sae, aaid to amount to about 
100 millions in number, who follow the doctrinea of Laou-Tsze, 
a contcoiporary of Confucius, The main book of doctrine of Laou- 
T«M> hiaiMjlf ' Taon tih-king,' or thr ' li-iok of the Way and of 
Virtui',' waa traaslated and published in 1 1 1 , u ich aa citrua^vo com- 
mcntivry, and accompanied by the on iuul i'orb.'ii>s the most im- 
portant work that M. Julian luu yet i/nieil his last, tho ' Voyages 
das i'islerina Houddhistes,' or ' Travels of Buddhist I'llgi ima,' of which 
tha Arat volaue appeared In 1853, aod the aeoond in The fiiek 

volooM oompriaes a history of the liCs of Haaon-Taang; a Chineoe 
BuddbH and of hJatraveUIn Indk Ikan AJBl Ctt ta ftf ; tha 
aMoad, Information on the ooantriea iNilalChbM.TCBdiMd ftem the 
Sanaerit into Chiaeae by Heueu-Tsanft aal Smn Chinoee into French 
hyM. Julien. To translate these volama. «bhh abound in phrases 
fbrrign to Chioes(>, re<{uired not only an accurate kaowledpo of that 
language, but aloo b ..im- iic<iuaiiitnnco with Sanncril and I'ali, and tho 
prelimmary stndin wIjicIj were neceasary for the due execution of tho 
task spread over n j [riL>d of twenty yeam. The work throws an 
nneapsoted light on the early history and geography of India, aod 



aome of the ezpenu of ita preparation aod poblicatioa waa dafhiyad 

by tha Engliah Kast India Company. 

In addition to th se variouD libouis M. Julien ii the writer of 
throe controvcrai.d ] iiili;)! lei^ of roiue extent, in which he criticises 
with much seventy thtj mislakeit &n 1 short-comiogs of U. Pauthier, 
I Chinese achul ir, who published OefeLlivc translaUons of portions of 
Loou-Tsie and ileucn-'i'sang. In these pamphlets much light is inei- 
dentally thrown on various questions of Cbineee grantmar. He haa 
also oootributed a long sariaa of artielea to tho Parisian 'Journal 
Aaialimia^'af irfatob ha baa Ibr aaaa ymm ban one of the oditota 
One of Ua mmk lalaNatfaiK af tbaae ii «■ tta origin and progrcsa of 
priBtiog in CfainOi Tba invention of printing by blocks, cMh eontaln- 
iog a page, has been attiilmtcd not only by KIsprotfa, but by servral 
Chinese writers, to a certain Fung-taou about the date of A.D. &32; 
but Jd. Julicti ri'fcr^i to postages in (Jhiocee rncyclopoBdiaa, in which 
tho proc«*« id n)»"ntionMl »■< in use in A.D. G'J'S, and is said to have be«n 
diacoveii i ab. nt aji Ho also quotes a remarkatle laaiwiRe, 

in which a certain I'e suing, a smith, is said to have inreuted, 
between x.u. 1041 and 1049, a process for netting up pn;es with 
moveable Chinese characters, which afterwards fell into disuse, as, 
frum the peculiar character of the Chiaeso langusgo, thaaarlil 
tico of pnuting in whole pag«a,aapeciaaof atereotype, WMf 
convenient M. Julien o^ids however that, when in 177S the Emparoc 
Ki>uu -lung issued a decree for the publication of a very latge oolleetiOB 
of the Chiuoao standsrd works, a member of the mitiistry of fioaooe, 
Kin-koon, suggested that in order to avoid the expense <^ kn^piogin 
store the immeaso quantity of blocks that would be re^^uired, the old 
moveable type system should bo revived, and that, in 1 77t> the emperor 
ap(>roveil of tho propoeal, wh:ch win accordingly acted up'jti. Tho 
whole of tlirnri h-tatements aro veiy u-t'iiieatint^, but, thn rii.uier mnnot 
help auspectiug some errors iu the details, whuo ho tioucea thu cxtra- 
ordkaijp aatant which ia attributed by three of tha moat learned 
aebolan af fba oentuiy to the ooUaotjon of Chinaai atandard wotfca 
lefarred to as puUnhed by order of fUen*UM^ la the article an 
printing, M. Julien deacribea thia oollaetiaa aa oslndiag to 10,4IS 
distinct works. Id a lacturo on Chinese literature, USmusat xUtes 
distinctly tlut " the emperor ordered the publication of a x'ct 
collection (collection cAouir* in I^SM.OCM) volumes" ProfeBs. r N'eu- 
Lif Munich reduces tbu nuiuiMjr. hr.l <-ii]y to IhiniliM, imJ 
M. Julien, id his preface to hn work ou the Mulberry and Sillc.viirm, 
adopts tilt! f.uiir number as oftbo entire work, a;;d nt.itos tli.k*, ' in 
1318, there Iwl already appeared 70,0:^7 volumes of this vast col- 
lection." It ia oertainly remarkable that three auch men should bavo 
pat forth atotananta ao estraordiaaiw, apparently without even iiaving 
au^eetadlbatteoafaMtb^abnudhaaaiaaalatAilatbaaaHa af 
chspteia. 



• L1VIN08TONE, DAVID. LUD., n.CL., and Fellow of tha 
Facnity of I'liyxiciiui!) and Hiir^eous, Olu^^ow. Under the bead 
MorraT, Kobf.rt, a uutice ban been givou of Dr. lavingstoDe, which 
sgrecs in autwtance with tb« bri-'f account which he has himself given 
of bis early life in the lotruduuliou to bis recently published vultime 
entitled * Missionary Travels and Keeearcbes iu South Africa, ir^elu lin ^ 
a Skeioh of iiixteen Yean' Restdsnoe ia the Interior of Africa, and a 
Jaonsix firnm tba Gkyaal Good Hapa to iaandaaatba WoakOoaat} 
tboBoa aomatbo OontlDant, dawB tta rtnr ZaabMl, ts tta BwltfB 
Ocean,' 8vo, London, It<i57, i ilh Mill Mil IlluitialluilliL loaddMgatft 
the brief notice of Dr. LiviDgatoaaHna^fglfaBaBdirlfomT, afbv 
facts may be here stated. 

Dr. Livingttone'a great-grandfather was a native of the Highlands 
of Scotland, an 1 felt at the battle of Cullotlen, fighting for- tbo Stuart, 
lint cf ktii^-t. ilia grandfather waa a m nail fariucr in Ulv.i, una . f 
th" \Va8tern Islands of Scotland, ami there his father w.u bjrn. 
I'indiug the farm in Ulva inaut!icii-nt for tha support of a numerous 
family, the grandfather removed to the Ubmtyre Worka, a large cotton 
manu f actory on the Clyda, above Qlaagow, where tiie aona received 
employment oa darka, and himielf aa a eonfldeotial nMoaenger. The 
father brought up his children in cootMction with tba Kllk af 8aa^ 
land, but afterwards left it, and duriogtlielaat twao^ jrtMaaf UaUla 
held the office of deacon of an iadtpaiidaat ahoTib n HaniiHiia. Ha 
died in February 1856, when Uo sail had panad Sanboaablajaamgr 
to the eaatam coast of Africa. 

Darid Liviogatona, when ten yr-nrs of ago. was plai:»l iu the cotton- 
factory as 'a pieor' While in tliia ritiiiition, though the d«y^ latiour 
was from fix o i In 'k in Cir ruuniiriL; till ei^'lit m ttie .-veniri;:, Im Iti.n und 
Latin, and at thu a^o of sixteen was well acquaiuted with Horace, 
Tb|U^ and ottier elasaioal authors. He also rsad with eagemesa acien- 
tUa voriu and hooka of travela. not only alndying at nighty but by 

wStn^t'SurMMlinoi ^^'tDTmia*St*ESrti!l^"'E bb'iibalaaB^ 
year he was promoted to the toil of ootton-spianiog, whieh, bauc then 
of a sleodar form, be felt very sevM«, bat waa well paid for. He bad 
become deairoua of going out to China as a medical misaionaiy, and 
the remuneration which be received for hia labour enabled bim to 
support himself whila attemlini,; medical nud CJreek claseet in (Jla-isow 
iu the winter, nnd llu- ilivruty le. l nrt^ ol Dr. W;krdl;i-.v in the «-.r:.iiH'r 
In due time he waa admitted a Liovnttate of the Faculty of I'bya 
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nl 01a«g(jw, Ilaviog joined the Loudon Miaaioaary Sooicty, bo wu 
uow ijiuilifieil for « medical miaaionary in China, but tho war with 
ttiut cuuulry wsa tbea ia aetifity, and under Uie ctraumaUoeM it Ml 
dMOMd bettn that h»abo«ld 10 to South ▲(nca.«hanJflLllaakk 
Ind •paind >a IntHiag fitU Ibr nlMionory laboor. lllar « BMm 
extended tlieologieal tcDining in England dm h» bad aqjoyad in 
Olaigow, he amfaarkad for Africa in 1810, and totfaiMUODtharMclied 
Cape Town. Goinj; round to Algoa Uajr, he proceedod thenoo to the 
Interiur, wLera ho epvnt tho foltowiug sixteen jcara of bia life. 

After residing aomu tiinn it '.he priatipul tLiaai'/Dnry aUltiou at 
Kuruman AUi.l other pUtc, niid iyiD.' tiu l:in4Uii:«! nud manner* 
of that stc'don of th<' Ltccbii hkh ca.U--'l jjikw iiu". ho aeiected the 
beautifu! viilk-v uf M;i' fr\ ITS. l,t,, 'J'^ r' E. Ions-), a* the 
•ite of a muiaiuuary atation, and thither be rooiovcd in 1643. While 
laaiillng fhiira hi want nitf (m niM amiMlnii irith ■ nartj nf tin imtiTni 
tettepBipoMof liMOliBg OMtir l«e«r ft ttooptf Uooik which leeping 
Into the cattle-pena by night, daatroyed tho oowa, and oven attacked 
Cha herds in opes day. If ooly ooa of the lioM were killed, it waa 
expected that the troop would leave the locaJity. The nativea aar- 
ruuuded the lioua while they were aitting on a hill, but allowed them 
t'.) linak thiou^'h and eaeape. Livingatone howeTer, aeeina; one of 
thirii: fi i.iil; : lI.iiuI a l,u»h on a pifcu of roclc, at a di&tanQ>) of about 
thi. ly yaidi, took a pood aim, sn-l tired 1/Olii liarrela of Uiii gun into 
the h..i-\:. iiv wail uuc.rt v,littht; t'.ir liuu w lh h!rii-.:k or not, and 
waa iu t-Ue act of rulojdiug ha ^uu Mbeu tlie liua .ijjiuug upon ium, 
oaaght hit ahmitder, and they both Oiawto the KToiindtlCMMtth* 
lion having on* of bia pawa on the hadl •! Livin^atune'a head. Ona 
of the nativoa, at a distoneo of ten or SAWB yaida, taking aim, and 
both barrela miaaing fire, the lion epmng npMI the native, and bit bia 
thigh. Anotliar native than attempted to apear tlt« lion, which thru 
cattftbt thia man by the ihonldar, but at tiiat moment the two bulleta 
fired by Livintrttooo took efTeet, and the lion foil down dc^. Iksidea 
cniahiog tho bouo iuto B['liijt«r!>, he luft eleven tceth-wouuils in the 
upper pare ot° Livii^E^toue'a arm. The oooaaqnaooe liaa beam that bo 
baa a fiil^ -oiut nt tho abooUaii wUah llM ttttt pUimM him 
from taluDg a atoady aim. 

Dr. Livingatoaa naided among the Bakwoina, moetly at tlie atation 
which waa oaUad Kfllobang from a atraam of that nama, oo the banka 
of whichit wMiltaiiM. Ob tto lat of J—a WUt, Dt. Lithi^Ama, fai 
oompaay with Hum. f)awall and Vvtnf, imo utMattn who had 
oaBM inoai tiia East Indies for the purpose of hunting, started from 
KMolMDgfbr tha purpoeo of diaoovering the Lake Kgami. Thia pur- 
pOB« wa« aooomplisfaed on the lat of An^/uat. In June 1851, Dr. 
Liviiiii^toiiu di"k;iivrri!d tho ZaiiiboFi flowiii;; in the centre of the 
uortliern part of thu contiui ut of South Alrica. In April 19,12 he 
returnt'd to (,'ufie Town, «itii Mrs. Livingstmie and hi» chililn'D, for 
the purpose of ucudiug theiii to Hoglaud, whUv htt retururd, in order 
to seek a more healthy locality for a stittioD, where ho )t!:ould alio be 
free from the anoeyaiices to whiok tie hod bocn some time aubjected ; 
by the Uoera «( tho Otibao Hountaioa. Having aak kto femily home 
to England, Dr. livlngstone^ in tha beginning of Jan* 1852, coin- 1 
menced bia last journey from Cape Town. While detained at Kuru- 
man ho received intelli^'cnce of Pretoritu, the Dutch rovolutiuimry I 
leader, bavin? sent 4f'i} lioen* to attack tho IJakwaiiis at I\i)l /beug. 
'rhi.y burnt down tho vd.aye, killed al'Out eixty mcti, and cariie<l away | 
many of their womtn aud about 'J(jU of the achuol children for i<l.iTf(i. 
Dr. Livingstone's houa--' waa i lundered of everj^thicfr, hii b.iok.i tom t > 
I*ioC«a and ecattortd ab'jut, nnd all the property in tho v.llfti.;o ta^i u 
Rwny. Havisig n'. ::ri;i:d to ii-olubcug, and remained a f"w (hiys with 
the wretched iUkwains, ho j/ropared to depart north warda on the 
UUt of Jhmwct l«SSb aDd «B tba Mtd of Mav oRivad at Linvasti 
(18* ir M* STfat, 2S- 60* »■ B. iMX tiM capital of tho gnat triba 
called MnkoMlo. Tha chief; aamad IIilnlilH. and tb« wiiala vf tho 
population of Uio town, uumbiriog h a t w a m 0000 aad 7000; neeived 
him with entliuaiaatio kiuducai. 

On the 11th of November, 1S53, Dr. Liviogatone took Kin der«rtare 
from Linyonti, for tho western coast of Africa, aocompan:' d ly twi :.ty- 
KoTCn nativea bclun^og to thr trilju of Mokolulo. Tho jui rm y v. in j t r- 
furmcd partly by laud, and jnittiy hy nntcr in ouioos. Thty a6^:eudBd 
; -ij I,i-e;L:;.liyu till y n m ui-il iin uidueiit tho Lcuba, cotniug from 
Uie N.N.W., which they idiO utceudctl for some diatuuci-, and then 
tmaUad overiand till thay mebad the Lake Dilola Thenoo, with 
amoih difficulty and ftaqaent daqger from bostUa natives, they pro- 
oaeded till tliay rraebed tha Coaogo (Quango)^ which tbcgr crcaiad. and 
were tkpn prataeted by the Portngneie, and treated wim great Un^ 
Bca% till the^ reached Looogo, the capital of Angola, on tho wsatan 
coast of Africa. At Loaugo Dr. LiviogatoiM and Ida party wero 
received by Mr. Oabrii 1, the Dritiah coinmisHioD«r for the aupprwion 
of the idavo-tnide, aud tieated with the most liberal hospitality, and 
were r!m> trentcil with kiuduefa by the Portugueae authoritic*. They 
reui:iiiie i ut I,i>>iri>.-o t;U Septtmbfr 2i), 1 when tiiey atarteduu thrir 
return journey to Linyiinti, which tttey reachc«l iu HupteuLwr Id^j. 

On tbe Srd of November Dr. Livingatone atarted, iu oompauy 
with a nutubor of natives, on hia journey to the eastern coast of 
Afriea A fter |Maihig otat tba TiatodK F«ila (ha Lawn bye takes tho 
fiuii.e <.f tho Zamb«( boUi aamw Iwvfas Ite chh ■waning, namely 
*xivor.' FalkMriBB tha eo«iw af tb« SMnbailt mmMbmb m tho 
tank anCionaltaMi at « abort dtataMa ten llnr PM< 



oeoded to t»ume diatanco Lvlunr Zumbo, where a native chief lent them 
some conoea, by which they were enabled to cross to the aouthem 
aide. On tha Srd of Mar«h HHQ, they reoohad the Portugueoe station 
•tTaMk whkh thav laftoa tb* Stedof llanb,Md.aMUag down tho 
KambcH, en «h« STih airlvad at Senna. Thanaa Dr. UTiagstooe imto- 
ceeded to Kill in one, at tho mouth of the river, and lier Majesty's gaa* 
brig Frolic having arrived there, Dr. Livtngstona waa received on 
board. Tho Frolic left Kiliuiane July I'i, and arrived at Mauritiu* 
Aiigiwt 12, w here Dr. LivioLBtone renjiiui^d till November, when i:o 
returned by tho Red Sea and tho Overland route, aud on the I'Jch of 
December 18if3, w.ia in EiiL^lnud. Dr. Livitigitone hopea to e«tab.iiih a 
trade with the iutcrior of Africa by mrans of the great river Zambeei, 
and the Briliah povrmcieut have decided upon granting a eum of 
H)<K>L in order to defray tho cost of an expedition up that river. A 



aUp of tho nopar oonaiructiun, Jmiitm a soiaU qnaal^y of 
now (Daoaaibar U67) ready, oadittta Toyagaiato M la 
year. sbemnatlcamtUaammlif iB/«BaaiT,ioaatoh»aithoi 
nf ttir "iinhnl tn Vnaki otliiinriia tin a 
till tha foUowiaifaah [Ah SpmsingiB] 



•MAUltY, MATTHEW FONTAINE, LE.!),, I.ieut, uAnt ia the 
l.'uited Ktat«fl uavy, HuiH'riiiteiidi'iit of thf N:iv:d ol-.-<T>.i!ory and 
llydro({raphloal Ollicu at Wiuhin;;'.. n, w.vi i . r:i c;; ihn 1-ith of 
January lOUU, in SputtayWauia t;uunty, \ irviuu, but educated in 
TanoMaea, whither bia parentN removed wbUe he was very young. 
Bkring entered the Uiutad States navy, be, in 1S24, taccivad a coO' 
mJHion aa midshipman on bcaid tha Braiidywiuft Ua oontinuod with 
this vcatd diuiflc a voyage to BanmoandaoraiaeiathanwiflaOeoaik 
Aftarwaidk it ia atatod in Duyckindt'a 'Cyclopedia of Anurii 
Literatnn^' ko aarved iu the Vwcennea sloop, on board of whidi 
made a voyage round tbe globe, which occupied nearly four years. 
Thia atatcuieut U alao mode in other works, but iu i uuujauder WUkoa's 
' Narrative of tho United Statoa Exploring Eiptditiou,' [■ubliahflJ by 
iho I'Ljibed States governujeut, though the uamo of a Lioutoij int 
Maury occvurs iu tiie lUt of tlie crew uf the Vinocnnca, it ia WilUam 
L. and not Matthew F. Maury, and no other person of the noma of 
Maury is on the list of the crew of either of the ships. Coaunodora 
Wilhaaaaeaaapcwaly tvalBto that hk waa tiiajIntaatalaiiaB camik 
diUoB mada hy ordar of tbo Uailad Slataa gwamaaad , aottait &. 
Maury could not have soiled in a previous voyage, n bile a circumstanoo 
stated in Duyckinck, would, if the date be correct, prove (apart even 
froui tho discrepancy of tho Christian namca) that ho did not omI ia 
thia or any subsequent voyaj;o — namely, that in 1839 he had thu mia- 
fortune to have hia l'-(; bmk' u by a fall from a borsv, aiid tx-iug t;.us 
reiMlrred lame, waa incapacih^ted for further aorvioe afloat : the vnyiige 
of the Vuiceuucs uuder Couiiii'Mlora Wdkrs OOOUpivd from 1«J6 to 
1812. Mr. Maury aerved for awhile as moater of the Falmouth, 
stationod in tha Pactiic, from wttiab ho waa removed to tho frigata 
PMoaaa aa mMag M w il wt t and aaoa afla^ h«*iv thia ttu 
aataUlabad hk afi at aalwaaaaDlaalt t o aaaaaa. ha waa a]ipoinlod ob 
bia return to New York to aocompany on exploratory exf>edition 
under Captain Jones aa dir«otor of tho astronomical obserialious, 
with tbe rank of li«ut«uant. Ikfore the expedition aatlod ho resigned 
the appointmetit at the miae time with Captain Jones. Shortly after 
ho wa.1 ajipoiuted to the charge of tho de|](;>t of nnval charts and 
ihr,t.t\:ijii'ijtM .a Waahlngiou. iruder bu direction the depOt of naval 
Lh.>rta huoii awiitiiftd .m iniportact character". It wm ro organiced, the 
)il III r:.^.rp:( il, .iiid nan^ed the > '.r.ion d ^J^'^irviitory ; but it haviug 
iMcomo tuoro aiid wore exoiusivsly a branch of the uavul aorvioe, it« 
tittewaatol8WchMe»dtothatof tha Mwt O h as c wta q. Whiiat 
at aea, Ur. Kaniy had wiittan a TalaaUa woik fiw «ha tiaa af Btariaaia^ 
anUtlad 'A Kaw Tbactatieal and Praetiosl Treatiae on Navigation,' la 
whidi ho tiantad at bacth of tha mathematical scimoea, as far as tJie/ 
bore on navigation, vrilh AaOfBtiaal aad empirical methods of workiug 
oiu the various proUsBUIof tta BWifilOr, as well as ouibudiod the 
i. ault.'irf h ? nwD observation and experience. Thu wtirk won not of 
.Hi-i'v.iju tu Litheni u:.ly ; tho oompooition of it hi.i! >,oii:[.> \'.< d liim not 
uiereiy to matt«r nioro thorouphly the higher !:nii:i In m ul iii:iti.i ;!iaticB, 
but it had led him to look eteadUy at tho 61:11 uidHiMled di .iidfr.,U ^ f 
the mariner, which hia aelf-troming hod titt«d iiim at onoe to cuiupro- 
heud clearly and emboldened him to sod savour to aavply. 

Uis appointuant as suporinteodent of tho Naticoal O p aarra t o iy at 
WanUagto^ aodof tha gDvetnnuot Hydro grapbi ea l OffioCk enabled 
Inm to giv« a oioat iapoitant Motieal weanoB to hia pwioaa inv» 
tlgationa. Bb attention bad been atrondly divaotad to the subject of 
ocean currents and tho Qulf Stream, and no aaw how mnch more pro- 
cinion might be given to nur knowledge respcotiug them by ou 
extended syatem of well-dLr>:Lt.c 1 s.njultmaous observations. In lSi2 
ho Bubmitted to the chief of tho Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography 
a Bchcmo for the making of doily obeorvalioua at fixed hum^. I y th« 
commanders of the naval and merchant service of the United .'!:tat<a 
when at eca. The aobemo was Adupt<.'d ; nD<l iiiaateis of veasala were 
Buppliod with model loga, aooording to which they were to anlar tha 
direction of the wind atkaat OMM is Macf aighl hauia j tha d i iaa ll M ^ 
velocity, depths, and Uatltaaf tta varieuaoBnaata; ttatompmtaaaaf 
tha air. and at tha aanw I 

al ntlotw da|ptha< 



tta aatlaiia a Bn aata; tta t WH waa ta aa at 
tiMt Of th* wwtv at tho ■ufkcah and aa 
leythi of theacat aawoUaaiBah aftw 
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phenomena m tniglit npr oar to l>iMr on tlio timin o!)i.-c(* of enquiry. An 
'Abstract 1>0|;' of tLva.; <j [ i -crv»tion! 1 1 Ijo tli.-;n-i' nl .>t iIil- 

obMrratory at tho eu i of en-ii VL.ysiro, lu tbi^ ci"" of whivltr-i, the 
limits within wlr.cL tho 'rijht (nr nhi' h :i tl,e H|ivCji1 

object of the whaler'a warch) wjib seen wa« to be carefully iu li ated. 
In hii rrport dnvn up after nine yean' eiperinie*, Licot«im!it Maury 
•Uttad Halt abetnet lop suffiieimit to make 20O large maauscript 
^tUmaim, M«n|i"K to MOO iliya' ofeMmtioiiJi, had 

bMB aallMtod, «iMiafaiad br ft iWr «r oOom mImM ftw tlw pnrpoio, 
nnd tfae reiulta tabulated. At WdB ai ■iilHiiiinl mati^riaU ncre 
obtained, Lieutenant Maury iaaaedKMilMtf Wind and Curr<"'.t (.'li^rU 
of the Atlantic Oc«an. which were continually corrected auil extended 
as froah matter was collected. 

Aa early as April ]S<4 he stated the rceult at which he hafl arrived 
rcsjiLL'tini; ihi' 'Jjlf Stre:i:r., ocean currentii, and prta^ cif-'h' «ailiug, 
in a p«p«r which ho nad before the National In»'.itiiti% and which, 
uuder the tiUo of ' A Scheme for Itobuilding Southern Commeroe,' waa 
printed ia the 'Soathem literary Mvtacogtir ' for July of tbat rear. 
BatlwpiiUiibadtbafuUdMalgpaMntor his vim !■ tte'Bi|iiM- 
tioas and Bailiitg Directimw to MMmiviny th* 'VUnd and Oamat 
Chartaj ' ' Notice to Mariners : baing Kontea to PorU in the Pacific, 
In&o. and South Atlantic Oceans,* 1850 ; and the ' Inveati.'ation of 
the Windi and Carrenta of tlie S«a,' printed in the Ai'pendix to the 
'Waihin^n AitroDoniiotl Observation* for 1846,* ISJl. 'ITie vaat 
imporbance of tho 'Wind and Curmnt Chart«,' and of the ' Inresti- 
gations, Kzplonatioiu, and .SAiling iJirL-ctiuna.' i:as lung been ackoow- 
Icdgod by all autboritie*. For tho mm of ncience. th. y have Rone far 
to roaiovo proviom errors of obterration, au'! c liU i l: .liry Btat^^ 
meiitd reispccting the great oceatitc currents, and laid a secure boais 
for tho study of marina mataorology. iiut their practical and ooUf 
mercial benefita have baan afan more atrilung than tha aetaillAeL To 
Iba aaifgator tb^ hatn ban af inaalevkUa valua^ not taanlf in abow- 
lag bim tha importanea of adntifle obaarratioiia, bat in anuliog bim 
to avoid poritoua tracts, and materially to shorten the paaaagca at sea. 
It was iitatod by I'roaidcnt Pierce in hi* mc«8«|[e to Congress in 1855, 
that by means of the Charts and DirecUona " the paiiago from the 
Atlantic to tho Pacific porta of the CniteJ States has Ij«ou BhortettKl 
by about forty days ;" tho pMs*^ Htw«y!n tho American and Enirlinh 

i)ort* hai also by thi? aimo tucans tn'ou \<TJ couiider .Lly f h n'l iicd. 
■"ur the whalo-fiaher it was found tliiit there »ire imm nso btOl^ of 
oceai) from which by physical cnuaes the " right whale " was entirely 
axoluded, and tba tcua fiahiug'gtound waa ver; clearly indicated. 
^^1^, Hia aytunalla proiiciillim of daapaw aawdtngPi lad, among 
oAar tfafawi^ to tia diaoovaty of wfaa* haa^aao edlad tha 'talagrspbio 
plateau,' tba existence of which haa rendered ptaetleable an eUctrio 
telegraph between England and Ameriaa. 

FoUowiug up his Uboum at home. Lieutenant Maury, when the 
tawlts of the system of rt-giilnr maritime obscrratious, whlrb he bad 
orRaniwd, bn 1 placed their value bayond qucetion, nought to reader 
the ijiv. •v^ i ni iv-i uulvcr.ial as possible by miiua of a general 
Bcliciii" i.if uiteMiational co-operation. With this view, having Bo- 
curi il tiii^ c ;;ili J aj-i^t mco of tho Uoyid Socioty of London, he, 
with the sanction of hta goTommcntt applied iu tha firat instaoea 
to the Britiab Adminky^ aad btf§l3f U M aai d ad la tadMfa| tba 
British goTerameot to dmol Oat aofNapoDdlDg ^buKnUam niNdd 
ba made bj Britiah ritipa of mr, and recotnmendlng tba aaaa to to« 
Varcbant aarnoab Tho amnpia and influ^ice of tba two paat- 
ast maritime nations was sufficient to induce the other maritime 

rouen to promise their cooperation, and accordingly a congress waa 
eld at I'.runa^h, in ISi!!, which waa attende.1 by Lieutenant Maury, 
at wj.ijii a, 8cL' lue nai ft^Tccil t:j fur a uuli'oriii fiytt^m of daily obser- 
v:itiiiiu at Ben by the cri:i.mr<Edcrs of »hipit of all nation*. Tha result 
of tluH conf. t.M];« m.iy b.j giv.'ii iu tho Words of Dr. Lloyd, in hi* 
addr«M a» i'reaident to the linti«h A«so<:;aUviU, August 1S67 : — " Tha 
Iteport of the Conferenea NOOmmouding the course to bo pursued in a 
CMianl system of marina aMtoorological vbservattooa waa laid before 
tho ibMBh Parliamant loan aAai^ and a aom ol naMf ma vatid far 
tt* aMMary cxpendttura. Tha Britiah ^ aa orf a Mo n oadartoaik to 
■(Pl^vaaiAadinatnuBentiby nuanaof ita Observatory at Kew; aad 
tho naval Bariaty, in consultation with tba no>t eminent meteorolo- 
K>>t« of Europe and America, addressed an able report to the Poard of 
Trn le, iu which the objects to be attended to, to a.i to r«uder the 
mrstcm of ob»en-at:on m.DSt available for acicnce, were cVarly f i-t forth, 
with thiH cootMTAti- Li rin tho jiart of the two 1ci<!iti:; ».'icntilic 
aociclieti, the otabli'ihmt Dt wan »o<'n orRani'wd. It was plai'vfl ander 
the direction of a rii-tin[rui.«hcd naval otlker. Admiral Kits Hoy ; and 
in tho beginning of 1S56 it was in opiration. Agents were astablisbad 
•t Ika Bdneipal porta far Mm wpplf of laalnimaBH boaita^ tad 
iubaatfiMM; and tbata are new mora uaa 900 Britkh tblpa ao tw- 
niahad, whose offieera have undertaken to make and rsoord the 
nquired obtervationa, aad to tranamit them from Um9 to time to the 
dapattaunt The obeervalions are tabulated, by ooUocticg togvthrr. 
In aapanto books, tboeo of each month, corro«ponding to gi-<>grapliical 
SpaceJ bounded by nieridi;i(ia aiii! parallels 10 degrees ap-irt. At the 
present time 700 nio:r.::-i nf l .i-f. h.iv ' lir. n nv.'oivod from m-arly 100 
merchant ii!dii», and are iti proctt«» of tabulation. Holland U lak-ni? 
kiniilar step8 ; and the Meti'oMlogicnl Institute of that country, im !>'r 
tba diraetioa of Mr. Baja Bollot, baa already pnbliabed Uiroe volumes 



of nautiral Inrorroalion, ohuine-i from Dutcl; vcsatU in tlio Atlantic 
and luili II. 1 'L-i.ii;^- ■ 

111 1 Lieutenant Maury embodi'd in a popular f<irm the rcaults 
cf :.i-> investigations on maritime gec^sphy and <iit:t<-iirolo^'y, in his 
'I'hjaical Geography of the Sea,' of which a aecotid and enlarged 
edition was publiabed in the same year. As an original ecicntitio 
diaeoTarar Lieoleikant Maiuy ia perhapa acaroely entitled to ao high 
aplaeaaa hia oaonliTmaa «Wm far hfah Bia attainmenU are very 
extamim bot iiia giaat ditMaation Uaaia liia flwoltj of aystomatiaue 
and raodarloc piaotieally applicable other men'a otaamtluui and 
difeovarioe. In m* enquiries on tho ocean curraBta Bad the goK 
stream, and in the coDttruclion of his charts, his oourte was plainly 
marit&l out for him by Itennoll; and much that he has propounded 
on marine meteoroio.'v wan laid down by Dovo and otlu-ra. But be 
haa exteuded their discovrr;."! ntid sddcl others r.f hi- uirn, and he 
has eiamined the great fuld of iuTcsti^jation mire thoroughly and 
Bsen ita inmaiue practical imporVmce morecl arly ttt ui luiy of his 
pndeeaaaom or eon temporaries, and, what was of sUil gre.iter conse- 
quanea^ be at once pereeivad aad appUod tho bat Boarible meatis of 
aolviog most readily and petftotlv tba nguUDg prablema and render^ 



log the rrsult* practicably available for the aenrice of the navigatiooaad 
tlie eammeree of tho world. A nan of profounder ecienliflo aeqoba- 
meiits might have L-ircn a more learned aspect to bia laTeoligatiaaL 
but only one • ndon-ed with the rare practical genius, indMliy, ob4 
energy "cotnbincd with the thorough knowledge of nautical matter*— 
of Lieutenant Maury could have pre*euti-<l them m «o clear and 
workable a form aa at onoe to have satUBad tbe judgment of soientiOo 
men, removed the iodilTeroncs of govorBaWBli^ IBdiaB U W j tha eoidial 
oo-operation of navigators generally. 

BaiMaithairaikaahna4f notieM Ueutanuit ICanry is the author 
of a airiai of *LaHita on tba Amaaoo aad the Atlaniio aloi>ee of 
South America;' 'Refraction and other TaUai^ M|NU<d oapaeid(r 
for the llcduction of Obscnratioaa at tba NatMnal Obaoratoiy, 
Washington ;' 'On the probable Uelation between Magnoti«m and tho 
Ciroulation of the Atrno3|diere : Appendix to Washington Astrono- 
mical Olxcrvation*, 18 Hi' (T-'Ii*; ■ Antronomical Obiorvatior.B made 
at the National Obaervat ry ' il-' j ; and a 'Letter concerning LancB 
for the .S'eamers cro«»iug tiie Atlauttc ' (I ■^^ 0, in wbich be lays down 
a plan far the nvoidauco of coUiiiona with Atlantic Bteauiers by 
confining them to certain eastward and westward tracV* or 'luacs,' 
wbich bo sbowa bj observations taken from log-books extending over 
46,000 daya, wovld aSbrd at tba lame time tbe mo*t direct as well a* 
the aabalioataaL Iha offidaiebarta pieparad to Uaatmaat Hamj 
at tlM NaHl Obaarfitory, aad pabHihad by Iba Boraaa of OMhiaaaa 
and Hydrography at Washiagtoo, comprise : Kortb and Soafb Atlaa> 
tic Track ClisrU (8 sheets each) ; Kortb Paei fie Track Chart* (4 ahoets)^ 
and Sooth I'liciSc (2 i.h«ts); North and Sooth Atlantic aad Cape 
Horn Pilot Charts (2 ahecM each) ; North Pacific (8 siiects), ani 
South pAcifio I'ilot Charts; Co!V«t of Itr.iril Pilot Charti; Traf|» 
Wind Chart* of the Allatit.c ; Wtialo Cliart of the World (4 iihi ct«i ; 
Thermal Charts of the North Atlantic (S aheot'*) ; Storm and iUta 
Charts of the North Atlantic, &c. 

MILN&GUWAKDii. [l£owaBi». Hi»ri-Mil.ne.) 

HONK, DH. JAHM SBanT. fiiihaf «l Qlaaeaater and Bristol, 
«iB hon la 1TB4, and taaal^ Ui cailr adoealian at Norwioh Oram- 
mar tchool and Hbm Charter House. He aabeequeat|j aatacad at 
Trinity CoUrge, Cambridge, of which ho became Fellow and TMer. Ia 
180S bo wiis chojen to«uccet>d the celebr-ite 1 Pdchard Person as Renins 
profe«or of Greek iu the univereity. It wan mainly owiai to hisellorts 
that th)> tirfflcnt ayatem of claisic»l bonn tn it c^-. 'nriJi^o waa v^t^h^ 
li»be 1, nil i tho I'ltt prose founded. An u -i;!;! Inr l"or«on's aohool 
ho in hvni known for his editions of the Alci-slia nnd Hippolyttin of 
Eiiriiiidcx, and in tho litor.iry n irld far his ' Life of Ilentlcy,' and the 
'Advenaria' of Porson. lie was appointed Uean of I'cterhorough 
ia ItUf and aaaaaaiaMd biahop of Oloncetter in 1330; the see 
of Briatal«aaBddadtoUa«iha(geinl8S«. Be died Jans 6, lafiO. 



NEWTON, REV. JOHN, well known oi a diTine, and as the friend 
of tlw paat Cowpcr, was born in London July 24, 1725 (O.S.). His life 
was a very remai k ible one. His father wai tho master of a ship in Uia 

Me iitcrranean trade, and at the age of eleven, young Newton (wboaa 
' only r.ducatinn w.is fn^m hi.i eit;hth t:i hi« t nth year) aecompa- 

ii:e : li n hit;, r :■> lui l in th.' following vein made aeTeral voyages, 
but with CQUiiderahle inttrvaU liftweun them. From hia raother ho 
had derived religious initraotion and example, but nhc di> d while he 
very young, and he eariy fell into vidoua habiu. lo his nine- 



toaafh tear ho waa aanad hr munm^juf, aad tahaa an heaid tha 
BarwioB aUMf^war. Hia ibtber hewarar p raeawd Mm waa«Bm*Bda> 
tiona, and be was placed on the quarter^laek aa a midshipman. 
Extreme careleasoeaa at this time marked bis condoet ; ba forfeited 
bia captain's good <.pinion, and on the »hip touching at Plymouth he 
deserted, having heard that bin father wo* at Torbay. He waa speedily 
captured, flogged, and degraded. Treifed with contempt as well as 
hartdinesa, hia lot seemed almost intupportiil Ir, and im the application 
of an Afrii-an trader oCT Ma;ieira for aifiilame, lir volunteered to go 
on hi ar', ivnd aceordinL^ly obtainctl hia di>ehnr.-o. Tiiif tihip he left 
on the African coast, aad hired bimseU u a Uibjorcr ou an estate on 
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lh« laUod of Betumoea, S.E. of Sierra Leone. DuriDg the Gfteen 
innilthB ha rtmuned herv, be luiTered drcAdfullj from iiickneaa and 
ill trr«tiiieiit, ba'. ho wn a', length found hy tho cajiuiu of na Afrioia 
wliii l.iiil bull (.■oLii:;.i.--ioiied by bii fatbtr to mak" iiii|uiries m'ler 
liiiii. ^n..i i>.ht T- ii to ;.18 IV, -ji:':'. H;a liith«r bowcv. r lio liid DOl »»o 
qniii; bu bad be«n appointed governor of York Fort in Uudwu'* U>J, 
mwn ba (liad in 1750L 

It WM in May 1748 that yoang Mswton retained to Enflnd Bty 
ttbttoe fcb thwliir hmi xutiigim m gmX thaag^ HUlonelioeM 
BO fai JMm had nadarad Um Mtioos : a etorm wbich 
I on hU pMMge houM, and during which the ahip wu in immi- 
nent pet ill had deepened hia BariouaoeM into atrong religiona coovic- 
tioD. So high an opinion had hia conduct on thb voyage raiaed of 
hia character and ability, that the owner of the veeaal immediately 
offered bim tbc command of another Guicea Bh:i<, but he decbiied 
the oUIt, prefL-rring to sonre at leaet nDclhtr voy v' in;iti-. IIii now 
dcTuti'd tbo whole of hia leiaure to BcU improTomciit. WhiUt iu AMca 
h« bad ono book — Ettdid'a l£]cm«nta : and, drawing tli« diagrams on 
the aand with a atiok, be bad mad* bimaalf maatar of tba flnt aix 
' i; dnriag thia vofaga b« MMMadad Ja tMfiUag Uanlf Um ludi- 
lof Latitt,and the leiaaw heow of ■ntnqnant wyigw enabled 
I to obtain eooiiderable profldaoey In ttoilaaguage, and to acqnire 
inneh general Informatioo. All tbU timo hia raligiona impreaaioaa 
were devp«»ing, aod having tacaped from man/ remarkable pcrili, be 
became convij]ce<l that be wa« the Riwcial ubji'ct of a aapenntending 
providrDce. WhiUr mimter i>f » abip be establiabed and bimaelf regu- 
brly conducted put U< wiirtljij) tit ico every Sundny. 

lit all, Kcwtou wiw lai'tutti of a I.iveqiout aLire-abip about four 
yrara; aod bocoufeaaeii tbut "during ull the tiuie be wan rngn^ed in 
tite alavo-trade, 1m never had tbe leatt M.'rui>lca a* tu iia lawfulncaa; " 
but an iniMniiug JMiho to tbe occupation led bim, on being provenlod 
bv a aarioiia lllneae fnm aailiDg (Aug. with bia ahip, to look 
about for aaother employment. Through tbe interent of a friend he 
obtained tbe post of aurveyor in tbe port of Ltivcrpool in August 1755. 
He DOW laid aaida hia Latin and mathematioal atudiea, aod devoted all 
Ilia apare boura to become acquainted with the Scriptures in the 
CHiginol Uiiguagee, and auoceeded in acquiring aome fiiciUty in Greek 
and Hebrew, and a alight knowledge of Syriac : Lti aliu rtiad hrgt ly 
thrological works in Latin, Kugliab, and KreD>h. Auociatiiij; much 
with thoBO who were strunKly iuflueucol by ih^^ religious moTtmcut 



I by Wai 



' Anthantia Narrativa of aonw KamariMbb and intanat&g Fteticu- 
■ in tbo Ulbortho]tor.JohBHo«tm,'whMiliabndiRiMMdMrtl7 



in their meetings for prayer and 
Hil adjfaaaaa proving unusually acceptable, be 
WM tBOMUigod to offar Unuair (Dac; 1768) aa a candidate for holy 
OKkfik aad a ouraey waa obtained for bin. Tba BLibop of Chester 
reiadily eoaDterslgoed bi* testimonials, but tbe Archbiabop of York 
(Dr. (itibert) refused bi* assent, " bia graoe being inBevble in support- 
ing tbe rule* and camooa of tbe Church," The rebuff in nowiao abated 
Newton'a leeaL To nbow how he would have preached had he been 
ordaiuetl, be publ ulitd (IVtiH) a volume of '.Six I liscourwR,' and in 
17C2 a M.-Hei i l ■ L-llcm i :< Hcligiou,' under tia' hi,:iiuturd-( of Ouiioron 
snd ViKit, whi.ii iiod extensive popularity at tbe time, and have been 
very often reprinted, Ho now began to turn bis tbougbta to tbe 
ministry among tbe D iiaa n tow, but aeveral 'evangelical oleisymen 
nif ad bim to make anotber oBbrt to obtain opiacopal ordination. Uo 
waa jmoentad to tbo ctwa^ of OlnejTt and in April 1704 ordained by 
tbo Biahop of Lincoln. If ocb public attention waa called to the aflair, 
and bo waa a few montha Uter induced to allow lit. Uaweia to publish 
an 

Urs i 

before. 

N\wt'3n ri'm..iQed nearly sixteen years at Olney. Tbe stipend of 
the curacy waa otily 30/. a year, bat bo had some means of bis own, 
and, aa Southcy obscrTe^, "hia leal and his genius, aided by tho 
icmarkahle story of his life, bad roodemd bim a ooDspicaoos penonago 
iB what la oaUad the laiigiona world." Mn. Xbomtoi^ m WMltby 
LnadoB natahant of liniilar opinions (wliooa aaao li well nowa from 
OowpoA Correspondence), wrote to bim on bia removal to Oloey, 
"haq^aaopen hou.iu fur >ucb as are worthy of entertainment: help 
tbe poor and noeily," and a<)ded, " I will statedly allow you 200f. a 
yeru-, aud rowlily send whatever you may have ocoaaton to draw for 
more. ' Tbuii supported, Mr. Nmvtoii was able to give cfri>ct alike to 
tuB ztil and hia bcnevulencf. He Hi:ou became tho recoi;M-L.l li;> i.T 
of thoec, both lay and clerical, in tbiit {uirt of the country wbu pur- 
ticipated in his views. It waa in order to have the benefit of bis 
mioistiy and friendabip that Cowper, with Uisl Unwin, removed to 
Ototgr. ItnwhodortMwhatharyewtwnra t ioa tM a M tof thoyootfo 
■MMd hnDncbatlott ma tbo moat indlaioM, bat Oai* Ott ba ao 
donbt of the kindneaa and parity of his intention^ or of tbo admin- 
tlon and friendship with which he regarded the poet peraonally. The 
poet. Its is well known, looked up to Newton with veneration as well 
aa »tc«iii. In all, (^w{)«r spent more than twelve years in daily 
ictt rcotinir with Newton at Olncy. anil part of tho timo. during on j 
of L.a t. ni'i.l.j attacks of inaamty, vi Xc-.v t< la's house. l'.;i;ith< t tboy 
compoiKid the ' Olney Hymnn,' iu w hich <Jow| cr brat a)>iicar«d before 
tbo worid aa a poet, and whou he publuihed bis first volume of priems, 
~ begged Newton to introduce them to tbe world with a preface. 
Ur. Hewloa waa jraantrd 1^ hia ikiaa^ Mr. Thonta% to 



tbe valuable living of St. Mary Wonlnu-.h. Lundun. witli wliich was 
united that uf St. .Mnry Wo <lrburob, and there he spent the retaaiuticr 
of bis dayn, one uf ii.': m i-t {K)pular preacben and writ<^r*, aud oo« 
of the most iutlumtiAl inciiilH'n of tbe so called Kvangelical srctioa 
of Uto Church in the metropolis. He continued to preach witb little 
abatement of vigour till be was tornad of eighty, and be died £>oc SI. 

•ighlr^wa Bnida thowwkanbovoMitioBad, ho pnb. 



iMhai n Tolnno of lottan wU«h ilnllad hta Oaniaran Letton ia po- 
larity, under tlio title of ' Caniipbonta, or tbo Uttanuieo of tho Heart 
iu tlio eourxe of a real Correapondenee ; ' a volamo entitled ' A Ilevievr 
of Eooleaioatical History,' 8vo, 1770; 'Letters to a Wife,' 8vo, 17S3, 
and numerous sermons, tracts, &c, all of which ware cnllectcd aod 
published after his death under tho general Utle of ' Worka of tho 
lt«v. J ohn UfawtoB/ of whtah n nooad odMwi, hi • whi a p ya i wd 
in hSlO. 

(Newtoii'H A'.P . Cecil, Lf^ ^ HtmUnf 8tuA»f, Ztf* ^ 

tW/Jtr; jV<wri/n j ll'i/ri*, ie.) 

•PAHKES, JOSIAn, was bom in Warwick in 1793. and reeeiv.d 
bis education under tbe elder L>r. Charles Ilumey at (Jrreiiwich. Ue 
adopted the profission of a civil coKinerr. In 1 he naa appointed 
by tbe Board of Trade one of two comuiiaaioners to inquire into the 
cauaes of staam-vesfel accidents, and the meaiH of prevention : od 
which hn made a report, which waa printed in th« same year by n 'er 
of the House of Commons. In 1810 bo w.is appointed draining 
tothooOeaor Wooda and gaiirt» and iu tonoinilaw 
nndar tho Board of Work*. As a dnlnlog engineer, Mr. Fukaa 
baa conducted «omo of the largest public and private works in tbia 
counti7 ; aod bis eminent auocces has given a great impulse t) this 
practice, by which tbe value of land and ita proiluctiveoess have beoa 
so largely increased. In lil21 Mr. Parkes published a work ' On tlao 
Means of Coiisuming the 8mok<'' of Steam-Kuginea and other Kumacca.' 
During the years 180l' l2 be comiiuinicatrtl to the Institution ■ f Ciril 
Eugiiieera Viiliiiihli- p:ipi rs, ' On Slcain Kn;:ineo,' 'On SU-amUoilers,' 
and thr • I'l-Tc 1-Mv.' A- 'iun of Sli am,' wljicb wuro published in tb« 
' Trauaaetiuns ' uf tbe luaUtutioo, atui the guld and silver medsla were 
awarded to bin for tbem. In 184S, in voU v. and vii of tbo 'Journal 




tran»lated into most European languages. 

PAKKliS, JOSEPH, tbo br .ther of the prece<iinp, was bom at 
W.irwi k, in J.inuary ITP^J Ho wa? tduciitol j artly at tho aama 
Ki-tiu I ivil.h his brutlier, theu under tho l!cv. Allou Wheeler, cannn of 
W' lrr, ■ '. r, rintl ill 1 -ll-l'.' atudte 1 at (i|.»'„'nw L'nivi-rsity. Ho adopted 
t' •' .1. ■.^ n ! c ■»» inn, and prsijt scd a< a Folizi'.or at Birmiii^bam 
With gn at auccenA. Durinj hia rs'idonco nt liirmingbam bo becam« 
remarkable for bis advocacy of those soci-il and politiciil changes wbich 
constitute ao important a feature in the history of the last quarter of 
aoOBluyi Oomg tho (Mat atragglo for parUamentaqr rafant, no 
nnmaxeretiod n graatar inSuance niion popular opinion, or eewtrilmtaA 
more to the snceeas of that measure by a moat strenuous eo-operatiaa 
with ita advocates in the two Houwa In 1833 he gave up bis biisinnaa 
in Hirmingham, on beint' a]i]i'iiuteil aecrelary to the Itoj-fd Commiaaiona 
for In-jiiiry into the SIuuici| Coriioratious of ICnLlmd and Wales 
nnd on their Itoundari- H. lie w.is aftcrwiird* *irilii itor t > th* Chmty 
CoTnn.iasioQ Clmneery Suits ; andtotlj-' l!:i't'«, I i.-itli", :iiid M irr aj-es 
Kcgiatratiou Public Office. In 1847 be was .•»[ipjinU.<i a Taxicg .Maater 
in Chancery, an office which be still holdv He has published, * A 




Cowper 



Ths'CUim of the Su&cribera of tbe Birmingham and'Liverpool Rau* 
Road to an Act of Parliament, in reply to tbe Opposition of tbe OmbI 
Companiei,' 8to, 'The Prerogative of Cresting Peers,' Svo, 

lS30and l^;.(i; 'The .S'.at.' of the Courts of Ueijua-iLi and Criminal 
Jurisdiction^ of Hirnj:nj;ha:u and Warwicksbire, witb comj !■ t»' tables 
of local Kd ieatioii ami (.:rinic,' 1S2S. He has also c ;i:,tribiited 
various articlee to tbe lietrospectire^ London^ and Westminatec 
Satlowi. [aa8omiimT.l 

liF.NDEL, JAMlvS MKADOW.S, a l ivil i n/ineer of great eminence, 
wai bora in ITfli. at a viilig" on tbe Ijurdcra of Dartmoor, in Devoo- 
ahire; his grandratber, Mr. Meailows, was a welt-known architect, and 
bia father, who waa a oouoty surveyor and farmer, was a man of 
•Mlkyi oioaUaBt oo—wo mmm, «d daliiiinntion of daaraeter, qua- 
Ihiao wUbb daaoandad to tbo aon. wUbt to Ua mothsr, wbo waa a 
woman of considerable aeijinirMnanta, he owed tbe rudiments of bia 
early education. After being pneticaUy iostnicted in tbo oneentivo 
part of his prufasaion, he went to London aod obtains.] an engai;ement 
under Mr. Telford [TtUoaD, Tuomas], by whom ho waa emidoy.d on 
tbe survey and ciperiments for tho proposed Susi.ensiou bridge over 
tho Mersey at itunciiin, .lud subsoiiueiilly ou the survey and con- 
struction of roads in the uortii of Duvoo, wh.ire tbe ditHcultics ho bad 
t J c(i-.;tr-;d with contributed much to create that self-relisuoe so useful 
to him m his subsequent career. In 1S22, he bad oocaaioo to apply, 
aa a fcoltwianal anl(|oet| to tho bto (Tofa^, linrt) Bart Of XorHf, wlHk 
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diacorering the Utaot tuVnt.-i of the voani; engineer, tfa«a sarcely 
twoDty-three jeara uf nk'r-. kIjcuIIv ufi-Twanla cuQtided to him, with 
the approTsl of Ur. T«il ml. iIji- i an-, rue'i>m of a cast-iron bridge 
across the Lurjr, an •rm > l tht! .-e-.i vMtlii.i hirlwur of riy::^'iiiUi, 
over which hia lordship wiia (iroprietur ut an aucicut ferry, fur wbicti 
it waa deainbl* to (iibatitut* » bridge, the ecitttli bank of the Lary at 
Saltrsm being bia prepccty. Tbia bridge, oooaMting of five eilipiical 
■wh«» imi, with Uw amytfaa of thi «i aoulhwit, the largest caat- 
iMBiibraitiiraortlMkiBdiatlwkinsdoB. Mr. Rodel was eoga^^ed in 
ite Mmtroction from 1824 to lb37. For bin acoouot of tbli work the 
TaUiBtd medal of the Institution of Civil Knj^iiicera w,>a awarded to 
ktim. About this prriod he designed and i i-oiiti- l the Boucombo 
bridgo, where hydraulio power was for the tir»t. tiuiu Iil^I to the 
machinery for workins awing briiigra. Soon uft^ i' tlje couif.lttion of 
the Lary bridge-, Mr. Ittndfl wltli rl in ] Ivuiuuth, -..ud t.'jro excicm'iJ 
his profession with L-r«at a:'tivit.y, kwitu; euga^ed la tuivoymg aud 
■•portinp upon in.irl\- tlin h irUmra in the aouth-wiat of Koglaod, 
•nd ezeculiug ttie woika at a great number of piaoea, noquiring that 
nwtwj nrnrMwiiHtiMlMiriitim iHiiirii '*'^r 
Mm laniM iatrodiiMd a Mmtfuum «f anarfav tiftn by omm of 
^*»**-B*-"c— worked by aleam-pvwar; tbay were applied at Saltaih 
■adatTDrpoint on the rircr TaaiMvndanfaaequeotly at Southampton 
knd Portsmouth ; bat the rapid prograea of the railway ayatem pre- 
▼entod the further development of tbia uaoful inviDlioa, for which 
the TtOfnrtI modal was awarded. Descriptions of the structure of 
tlivKn Iri iges, as well as of that over the Lory, were published in the 
' Trauwctioim of the InstituUon of Li»il Knginocrf. I'articuLira of 
the coniitnictioti '>f the hitter wore iilso coriuiiiiuii .lU'd by ^tr. li^.'U^ll■], 
ia lA'lIt, to the Dymoutb Inatituuou, of wLich he was a mcmbttr, and 
publuihed in the folk>wiog year ia tlw onij tcUbm th 
appeared of tU ' Tnnsootione.' 

KlMii^polmof the Mootroae aonpeiMioa M4g*b »tt«t Urn taO, 
«oa M oJ to bin, and h« there btioduead tho •yaumi of importing tbat 
Vigidity to tlie i>latform of the roe<1wav which is now ataliMod tobo 
00 osaential to tho safety of »tu;>rii«ii)ii briiigea. 

In 1^ is Mr. lt«iiil«-l ri movixi to l.oiuiou, where he was soon con- 
sul lot i; in many important Wurkx, und wad tui^n^-uJ in the ctiijf 
parinuji iitivry coiiti-nt* of th«t remarkable pt-rioti ia tho history of 
eDu'Mi . ii:,p. .Vbcjiil thi» tiiiio ho ilceiitncj lh<! ]..it ut .Millb >y, m Lcr.> 
ho iDtroiluccd tho iij«trm of construction hiuce empluyeii with »o much 
sticcrss at the harbntina uf Hulyheail and Portland. Kogagements 
poured la fast upon him, and his career was for the nest few yeara one 
Of nwMiig Mlieily, MOf Im tho wontmOw of faoifaoBO and 
dooki^ ood tbo improfoment of rftura ud eoloM{f& Is tbo year 
1843, tbo projected construction of docks at Birkenhead, in Cheshire, 
of eneh an extent a* to create a formidable rival to Liverpool, brought 
bim very proroltiently before the world ; and the protraoted oonteata on 
this anbjcct will be long remeinbored in the history of parliamiiot).ry 
oommitt<>«*, for the nihility with which be defended bi» po.itions : iMi l 
tho evidi riLi> |.;iv-. 11 by 1i:lii a:.J "tlicr oDgincere, as !hhv ri.illrct.-.l, i',.riin 
a valuubta record of tho iit»t« of engiooeiiog practice. Tiia almost 
incessant labour, and tlio tnoDUil anxiety inseparable from this under- 
taking, were mure than even his powerful comiitulion ootild support, 
Md i» k teiod that tl^r tMdklto ilMtim Ui liftu 

Tho daring project ofoo MUnw tlBg ■ dedc it GlWtCUBMby, by pro- 
jecting tho works far out upon the mud-bonln of tho Btunber, was 
next Bucocwfnlly accomplished; and he oo n moocod tho two great | 
works which alone su(!icc to hand down hi* name to posterity, beaide 
tbosn of SmeatoD, Itounir, and Telford, — the harbours of refuge of 
lli lyhead and I'nrt!nn>1, IJolh these works were com-eivod with tbo ' 
Urjcut y.oiv^, anil iiavn be <-a carried OU witl> great nipnbtj-. In b^th 
uurt tilu syotetu wa» adopted of rslabllihing timber i.tiig"i over lh<: 
at tho jetties and depositing thn lari^ ■ ivn.i mirLl] H'.oiici tngi-thiT. ab 
they came from tiie quarries, by dropping them verticjiUy from raUn ,ty i 
waggeoa into their piiaitioas, tbos bringing np tbo maat aimultAiicoutly \ 
to abofo tholsTsl 01 tho oeo. Theos twogreat works are advancing vorv ' 
■atjafwtorily; nni It ti TirtHij trf nrmarlr. tn tiliinti nf tht nuliif^ 
■tgaeity la tbo adoptloa of this oyotem, tbat dthongh tho aorcn 
■tonne which have repeatedly occurred on the exposed ooasts where 
they are situated, bare done some injury to porttoua of the stages, and 
of tlie temporary work", at Holyhead — »hcr« thr pili»« were not shod 
with Mitcliell'ii screws, which proved »o »uccf»«ful at I'ortland -not ,i 
•tone would appenr to have been carried away from the jettii-s ; nn 1 
the success of ti>e system may bs said to b) coin|ih'ti% in spite of t'le 
•inister jircdicliotis which prevailed before it wss tried. Aiuod^ the 
other works upon wh^'h Mr. Rendel was engaged, should nl<o bo 
amtiooed the oonstnutioDS ou the Hiver Lies, and the improvements of 
Iho HoM Bivor. lie wao also vmlmdhgr tho BuhoqairLaiB Ooaa- 
BliaioiMn to report npoa tho wuHfo lad oHmt pabUo iiwla ia 
Ireland. 

He was less engaged in railways than hydraulic works; but in 
England be executed the Birkenhead, Innceriiiro, and Cbeahire 
Junction Lino, and he had the diroction of the "East Indian" and the 
" klndras" railways in In ^iri, the firmer prwjeclwl by Mr. (now Sir 
Rowland) Macdonald Sti-vcu-':iii, in tli^' l';ri- ni t.hn vm- Mjji'.rm now m 
pra((r«aa, which will doubticiMi exi rt u mighty indaeooo on the future 
destiny of our Indian Hmpire. T)i<- Ciyloo finOH 
Imoo iu Brsxil wen also under his charge. 



There was icarccly a harbour or a river of iuiportance in tbo kin;- 
dom with which Mr. itandel was not oonnectod in some t-ujiacity. 
His advice was also sought by foreiKn countries ; ajsd ho was cogHjjed 
t.i rei^irt upon wurks for the UrazUinn, t::o i'ru<-i.4ii, a.u;l Hib Hsnli- 
iiiau guvemmetit'. i.nJ was nomioated by thu Viceroy of Kgypt a 
meoilMr of the luU- i uiitional Cunmission for considering tho OOfr 
struotioa of the |^'rup<^<i>«d canal serosa the Isthmus of Sues. 

In coDseqaeuoa of tho daoigv whlait thnataw tho pori^ nd Ihno 
fore Uie city and rapublio, of Banteis trith rnla, tnm tho Mpid 
accumulatioo of sand in tbo bed of the Elbe, the Senate, tn 1 855, 
invited Mr. Rendel to examine the state of the navi^tiou of tiiat rirer, 
and make propotals for averting the danger. A comiuiiaion of such 
importance could not hare Ijecu intrusted to more able bands. Ue 
apeut some uioutijo in fctudyiug on tho efiot the nature of tho lUiricuI- 
tiL-1 to i.^ vTorruui.;. 'I'uAai .l.i the end of the Tear he sent a lu.jti 
abjo report, with a dutailod account of bia plan for re; .i 1 .mg the 
navigation, and prsventmg any future recurrence of tin ) "i^ o' 
sand and formatioa of a bar in tho liver. This report was printed 
and laid bifolo tho BBisoiMhol^ or waiUMtrtioo bodj of tho 
citisens, bot dows to ft vttj toooot poriod tho MqaUto worivhod 
not been oonmouoed, or oven determined upon, notwithataadlng tho 
rapid inorease of tho evil. Mr. licndel proposed to construct a Uo- 
giiudlnal dam or dyke in the middle of Uie Elbe, beginning at the 
laUnd of t'lnkenwerdrr, a few miles below Hamburg, and extending 
down the Htrrattj for a diitance of nearly forty miloB. This would 
conC-'-ict. till- inn. II budy ..f ttio nvcr uno about half it^ natural limits, 
and Ihu c.iiintttii'. rv:»ii ■, f tb.' ubti .lud tlood Udos would not only sweep 
aw..y thii prPKo.-.t n uid bn:,k:! an i other existing ubstaelufi, but pr.ivcnt 
them from ever furmiug again, deepen the channel, and constantly 
hoop olaoa tho bod of tho n«or. llio time Ito allotted for th 0 exrcn- 
tioQ of this great tmih «ia soToa jmta, and his estimate of tho 
expense amountod to ftSt^OOitL 

In the words of tbo ' Pnoeodfatgi of tho Royal Sociaty,' fhun wfaiel^ 
with some omisaiona aad oonoettoos, the present artide is prindpaUj, 
though not wholly, derived, the subject of it "was a man of groatoaat|y, 
clear per&iption itnd correct judgment; his praoUcal knowledge was widl 
<hi > L t':il, nu ! he kut)^ how to moko good use ot ttie scicntifie acquire 
iiii ti'-i .in 1 fkiil of all who*e services he eoga^ted. His eridenco before 
1 iriii.ujr iit.iry committee* wss lucid and couviucing, seldom faiUng in 
ciirrying his point; and his reporta am eoigiaeehng woiksaio distin- 
guished by the clearness and oaOMlWMIoC Ml liOB^ Mrf tht jwrllBt 
expression of his opioioo." 

Mr. Bondot waa • voct tub nooW of thi InlHutioo ofCivQ 
Enginson^ baring jolood ft iBllM. His pniMionl oharaotor, admi- 
Biettttifs ability, and solnlilo hMOitlodif«L eoMjIwd to htoa 
Stat ia the council as Msoitaor ood Tlos-Pmidont Ar tto rittoia 
ycftrs proceiini; hia death; aad be was elected president In ISSSand 
liljX He h,Kl become a Kellow of the lloyal Society on the 23rd of 
IVbrimry 1-4 ! ; and, agreeably to the system which has of late pro- 
Tii.lL l of a idinj; to ibo rrprescntativea of acionce in the councd of 
that body, that.! <A other ^cieulilic e»t;ibh«hmentii, ilnring tho years 
for whioh he Willi pr.-»;dcnt of thw l:;i.iituliuii of Cinl Kuf,-.n./cr.i, li„ 
was also cboseu upon tho council of the lloyal Society. Wr iieiiiloi 
waa as arniaMo and kind in private liCs as he was energetic and tirm i,. 
public, aadhiidMaasa, whieb oaoamd oa tho Slot of November lUiH, 
cast a gloom over tho whole of iho jmAwlw «f whiah ho nw • 
brilliant omsmcnt. 

Uia.VUD,8TKl'UE.S I'ETER, M A, F. HA, .Saviltan Professor of 
Astronomy in the Univerf<ity of Oxford, wiis bora at Richmond, 
Surrey, ia tho year 1774, ami was dosceuded from a Prwach family of 
ci;ij.iiilrialn,i:; wliu tied Ui u foreiiin land on the reviKation of the edict 
of Nuntus. Hu matcrtiiil priiidfather and his father bad the care of 
t;.e observatory of kin- ^ieor^<; III. at Kew (now the elecUioal, 
tuagoettoal, and meteorological otabiiehnieut of tho British Asso- 
eiaUoo), an appointment which probably mlioou ed Um early 
tastes and prodiiections of the oon, on whom it was afterwards con- 
fermd. He waa adaiMod • aoahar of Jiaoter CoUcge, in 1791, at 
tho early ago of ifadoon, and eoatlBoad to redds tbsxo as foUow aod 
tutor, holding also in suoceiaian many univenity ofltao^ vM UWt 
when be became SavUian Professor of Qoomotry, and olao Nodsr In 
Kxperiinmitnl I'hilosophy, which latter appolBtOIOat he reUuned 
tlirouij;li life. He had been cboeon a Fellow of thO Royal Society 
on Uie 3uth of May 1SJ5. l'rof«!.s.>r Hiirand succeeded in lh27 to the 
care of the RadoUfl'e UbiorvaL ry nl uxf ;rd ; and the noble austs 
of instrumenU by Bird [Uck;', .J.iun] with whi,-;: it is fumiuhe,!, 
was augmented, on hia reoomrurndn-ion. by a iirw tniiiiit initniinfiit 
and drale^ ao as to fit it fur the nioat r'chued purpoMs of modem 
ptortiial aolniBoan. Ue became at the same time, SnilliaClHtaHC 
of A oti oaoi Bj, nlfiiqnishing the ehair of Qoooietrr. 

Tho oris<aal obsar«>ti«w aada lyllir. andlir puour, jAim] 
at Kew aad at Wanatoad, wflh tho MoMh bmImv and tho loooido ot 
the progress of his celebrated discoveries of the aberration of light aad 
the nutation of the eorth'e axis, had long been considered s dealdo> 
ratum in the history of sxtronomy. Tho principal part of these 
valuable documrn-.., (.ill wbi;:i li id been preeeuted to the University 
of Oxford), had been apj ';irvn f [y lost, havinsf iwen lost Riirht (if for 
upwards of seventy years; but were ■iincovL-rMd by the dili/nut sfurch 
of Piofaasor itigaitd, amongst tho papera of the deceased Rev. Dr. 
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Uoruaby, ODO of liii prBtleocMor* in the S-ivilian tliair of ABlrotin'!>y, mi 
aod tbcGnt lUulcliffn uli««rver, vUota fuoiiSy ro u'nly r< nt'ireJ tli< m > 
the Uniwniitjr. Thoy wera now editeJ by I'rofeaaor ICigsa-J, tOg^viUir 
with othrr docuuirnU coltectad from vnriouB lowaw, Md publiili«d 
in 1831, under tho title of 'Tli« MiMnUuwoiM Worka Md Corrot- 
poadMMof Bndlif)'fefaiBgR«wlt«lMi«ill«MrlMniB»Mai 
kiMilvilaabUTKardia Uw blaiMTuf Aatnmoay. Tttiltluialtar- 
VHOdl adideri nn intercatint; 'Supplement ' on the utrononiieal paper* 
«f Hanist {HAKiiKiT, Thomas] wbioK coutatn the c.vliest recordi in 
•xUtcnce of ubeervatiooa of Jupiter'a <ateUit«3 nod of Uie aolar Bjiots, 
tboai;li their author wm not tbo diacoreivr of either Rcriea of obj«vU. 
In l*roftM««"r nii;aiii1 imlili.^he l fomo curiom n tiffen of tl e fint 

ublicutiou of lln; I'riii' o; '.f.stm; anil he h.tj aieo projcuted a 
ile of Hull) y, willi the > ii-w o! rtntuing the meruory of tbnt great toiin 
fr 1:11 v.-.-.iy.i the iiijuriMUH ublcKjur to whiL-li i; hm b.-on ezpo<cd, 

baviog, in coiuuuiiicated to the Royal AttroDomicol Society I experimeDts and iuqairiea—wbieb Mr. Uoaiell chiefly dircctBd, and to 

■ume biognpUMl pMtianlin «f UaUqr* CMrtiiiMd ia m aMawaoript whtoh h» gwdi tteir fhw hj toftattftddadiwrtoiM iww rM 
memoir pnmmA m tlw BoJImm lifaiwy; h* bed med* tst«inlf«< «w • 1m( miN o( jMn^ aM laad* ia u 
MllMtioiia tin for a naw edition of the mathcmaticsil collections • - ~ ■ 
ti tippm [PATPOa, AlbxaXDRIXOs]. I^e tlie author of many 
oommunication* to tbo A»htnoleAn Socioty of Oxford (of 
he waa one of tbo oriitiiiiiton), and to the Itoral Aitrono- 
mieal Society, aa wc!l a« to t!i'- i it.. r Journal* of tin- H lyai In<itituti'vn. 
to the ' Kilinbiir^h I'hi'.o-njihical Jiiur:i«l ' aii<l ' Joumr\l of Sji< Dce,' 
to tha ' rijilosiipiiicftl MixpnziDc ' when iiuitod with the latter, aud 
other hc;eat;tic j-erio- lical», oti v.iriuua mbje.:trt oonneoted with 
luatheotaticitl, physical, aod ostrooouiicikl scieace. There waa probably 
DO other person of l;is ago who waa ocjaally learned on all eobjecta 

oonneoted with the history and literature of aatronomy ; aa a mattia- 1 maot of an adWN WOTyad to obtain U>« lugeat awieUnoe from tlia 



0 'mtnoQ r ads o'ciijijin? much a'.lcntioii, ami Mr. lluaecll 
.;i'.cil c.-.'.o v.iiiLM r .11 1. _:iuirly fur Boiiio tim- Ix lK..t-ti Gl.mjfow aod 
i'lmley : a paptu' ia tiiu -irurei^n Quarterly lieview' fur October, 
un tMaam*Oarria|^ waa nadentood to ba written by him. The ooin- 
BtriMlioa of ihipa and boata of iron Ud Ua to pay attention to tha 
fanoa of wa eli , and a praaok whMi km okutad far raoBioi owift 
]MUBMiiar boata onaflBnat fi idi n inil Win to miiiMit iwiw ■■ i l l oo h i ji 
whtt form a tM»t ahonld take so a» to produM tto liMfe *awaU' ia 
ptwint; through tlia water, and he aooordinglr mada MMMMOa eap» 
rimcuta on the o'ciilaUona produced 141 the waters of tbo canal bjr tha 
poaiage of vuft^. is a]au>{ it. He embodied tbi- result* of hii in<]uixiai 
ajid experiments in s |«jii«r which be nsad Iwfore the British Associa- 
tion at thu iiijj, Jii : i at liijbliu in IfiSo. Grrat interest waa 
excited, aud ha waa requested to continue his experiniente, Sir John 
Robinson being aa<ociated with him in the conduct of tacm. Tliesa 



of water, ia eaails, in tidal ri««ra, in irstuariea. aad 
onthaooaan — w it fc em a i l aaA with large modela, witli boats conttructad 
fur the purpoee, with ateamen and nith sailing ship*. In all. aaoM 

20,ii<j0 distinct experimenta were luada Krum year to year Mr. Ituaaelt 

reported to the liritish Aisociation the coiir»o of hia rxperimenta and 
tho \kwa which he educed from theui. 

Very eariy iu th* course of tlji'»e esp^ri-jciiti lie liincoTt re^l or 
ob8/r\«i wliat he teriu--ii 'the tire.it s ;. --ivy '.Vave,* or 'the I'liui-iry 
Wave of Traiutiuion,' and oouccived tUc ide* that it waa ptkiaibla sa 
to adapt tite fona of the ball of a ship as to cause tlie leant diapUoe- 



waw of tmiaUrn wUoh it 

water; and Iwaoe Iw anfrod at tba ooncliulott wUeb lia atat 

paper read before the Itritish Aaaoeiation in 1839—" That in a voyi^ 
by a stontii-veeael iu the open sea, cxfioeed to odrene as vcU aa favoop 
able wiiiiis, lltcre ia a certain hii;h veh>clly and hi^ih portion of power, 
which may lj« aocoitiplinhvd wiiti K-'s expendituro of fuel and of ruom 
thiiu at a lower «pw>.i vtith ivm puwer," I-i oHt to obtain tiiu 
adTAiitagtou* result, bo eoneeivei tbiit thu vi e^cI .L tuIJ t^o c u-tMiLt^i 
of such a fonn that the litKs or curve* ol tim b i .r siiojni tear » 
definite conformity with the ourvcs of a ' n-nso < t tnuilati ^n,' whilit 
the liooa of the stern, in iilie manner, should conform to whit be 
termed tho* wwo ol wplMiBiiti' Uo oalkd tUi tho •warn pnati- 
pie,' and o wmI eoBoiraalad asoerdfaig to ft ho ftwihad aa *tha 

, ^ _ , aolid of least rcsistanoe.' Veaaeli were early eonstniatad aa tUa pria- 

ia the year l»J(i (occsaiuaod by tbe poblication .of Mr. F. Bailj^a I oiple. The first npjicars to have been tlie Fire iiing J^eht, 



r aad UbUograpber ha waa uuivallod^ at laaat la this 
■ati7t aaiSI tlM giadnal adoption of aimlhr puiauita fay Profaiaar ' 
Do Horfaa. Oaa of Ua later prodaeUoma, on a sabject not historical, ' 
waa a valnaUa papar 'On the relativa qnantitiea of land and water on 
tha anrfaee of the temtri<ie<>u« globe,' published in the sixth volume of 
tbo 'Tnina. Camb. Phil '.S- c' ' 
Profes'or Rignud wm a man of mo«t amiable character, and of 
singularly pleasing msnncri nn l perr)n, as the contributor of this 
article cvn bear vi'itnim 'I hi; warm?!! of bin affections, bis iiio<Ie»ty, 
i\V.> U' PA, ;.rjd li:vo ril triif '., I' ,11 t'.i"- /C'Wi v rit Lt ty of hi.-, noquire- 

uieuta and acconiplisliiJit ut.'i, Ijad S' cured him thd lo\e and renpect of 
\ laiga ciioks of friends, not merely in bia owa Uni««t«i^, but among 
OMB of aeianes generally. The qualities just alladod to were cbano- , 
talfHicidly evinced by the port he took ia the diacnsaions which 



Bocoiint of Plnmstced), 00 the characters and mutual oondaot of that 
utronumo', atid of Halley and Xewton. He died in Iiondoa OB the 
16th of March X -^^.K after » •h"rt but pa-iiiful illoesa. 

At tho time when he wim 1 v. ,d- ly t*ken from his labours, Im 
WA1 eniraged iu oditiug and printing a oelcotion of the lettera of 
scieiitihc men of the 17th century, extending from 1706 to 17-11, the 
autograph originals of which, fonix rly in the possession of the father 
of Sir William Jones, had been supplied by Oeorg«, fourth earl of 
Macclea&vld ; the publioatioo baeing been undartoken by the wiiver 
ti^. But tba printM* doehMing theaiasltraa aaabto to work tnm tbe 
originals^ Profasaor Rigand tnuaeribad tbo whoto eon«ipondeBea<now 
aaonpiylBig nearly 1 (>0<; pages in octavo) in modem orthography. Ho 
fiadpfiated the (mi voluiiio, .'Uid, after bis dcccaae, liia eldest son, 
•STKrnaH Jordan Kio \t i>, cnti reii ujion tli,.) wurk with the aeoond, 
aiid publishfMl both ill I'^ll, umler tbe t.tl - of ' Corr o-pondence of 
Hcieutitio Men <•( tho lilh Cetitury, including letters of lUrrow, 
flamstt!' d, Widiii, and Nowlon.' l'rv/fea»or Rigaad in irricd. on tho 
£ili of June lbl6, the etdeet daughter of tbe late (iil>)>e« Wallier 
JorrUo, Kaq., K.U.S, llsmitor. of Portland Place, L,«ndor , c .; uial 
aceat fur tiie Island of ilarbadoes (author of throe memoirs on tho 
aUiad iol»eoto of tho inaaottoaa of Ijriit, thocolours of tUn platea, 
and tlw ftidaa or Contwi aaan araaid tlw aan, fta). Hy thia Udy, 
who died in 1827, he left seven children. Mis ehie^t son, idrcady 
mentioned, tho Ilov. Or. Itigaud, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, afterwards in suecestiLiii second master of Westtnioster School 
and bead-master of Ipswich S .-hool. .Suffolk, waa Matlieinaticol Exami- 
ner in ISiS, and lM?came in l>f>>j one of tbe salaot pnaehatl of tba 
Univerrity. lit XovrmlxT IS.'r? ho waa appoiatod to thO OofaMfad 
bishopric of Aiitigao. Ile diol June 23,18^9. 

♦ItUSSELU JOHN' SCOTT, F.R.&. tbe e:iiiiii nt ciril encrineer, is 
the atdiiot aon of tha Her. Uarid It u iaa l l, and waa bom m tbe Vole of 
dfdolalMa. iio w a ad i faprtid rt BdiabBq|h Ut k m mtj, where 
hogradartadiallM. WUIa a avn eUid bo hod Aowa great food- 
aasa for mediaahal poianita, and his father bnviog ao c o ai agad hia 
inclination, ho early taqaired oonaiderable mechanica.1 deztsf^, and 
during hia residence at I'Minbnrgh sedulously studied dycaroiea end 
tbe connected branches of mathematical and physical science. So 
highly were hia attainments eBtimat*d, that on tJie death (in Xovemlfer 
]b32i of Sir John Lculio, profe-Hor of rmti;ral pj-ijuK iriiy m the 
University of KdinbnrKb, hii wm n.ll. ii uj.rm t,, i!rliv,ri:i li is place 
thaasual natural i'hii<'»o[ hy ..-i.iner of i-.: t ncs. filr. KuMcll wa.<i for 
OOna tima at tho head of a ship building yard in Ureeoock, and after- 
voBda of an ongjaaarin oatohlubnMet ia Kdinbuigb. Ut removed j 
to LeadMibiliM. Tho aoaotraotioa of atsam oaiciagaa for raaaiag I 



found to b« swifter than any other of its six* in the kingdom. Halt 
some steamers were built with equal success. It was adopted by Hiv 
Uruncl when he built the Ureat W.'wt-m, tho largest steamer then in 
existence. Profe.iKioniil prejudices pr^ v. i.i.d tl,e i;eneri a 1 uj. ; u u.' 
the new »yatein. but it pte.idiiy maiiu I'.i u.iy It Xh. in t'lm c iu:.'rv .md 
Atuerica, an 1 ii 'W nil Vc-t.-eU jiileii Jf.i lor -.wL'r lacl ..im.; the 

noted Aijicricaii clippers, aud Uie gieat sea et. ami rs, whct;.er i raptUtd 
by serew or paddle, are built with a more or less oloao api'roximstion 
to tha 'waeo form.' The oonaumnation of tbe principle, according 
to its author, and that which will most fairly teat it* eorrectnaai, wUl 
be found in the Clroat Kaj>tern, tho oonstrunion of which, nadic tho 
direction of Mr. RiiSHctl, luis excileil xuch C'nontl .nttention duriagtlw 
last three ycara, but especially dunug the last few montblk ItWOt 
' On the Mech.'Uiical Structure of the Liroit Ship' tliat ! is Uti'at r*p*r 
read before the liritJfh .(Wociation ^AugUBt lS.i7' wxi '.vr.'-t«D. This 
onoimoua ship is biuli on lines laid down by him in (•tri. l .-xccorii-ince 
with his wave principle; the fonu therefore is that of Mr. l^iiL<eU : 
the constructive principles aie tho&e of Mr. lirunel, tbo most recuark- 
able feature being the application fur the first time in a abip of tba 
' oeUular principle,' which was employed with so much sueecas in ttta 
Uritaaafeitahalar) Bridge ooroaa tho iloBai Stwit atHMgotv Aa Mr 
Kaasall alatod la tha paper ahofo BMatfoaod, "Whoa awMnl wM 
about to be built, intended to attain a eartaia apaad» l^on too aUlfli aa 
hour upwards, retercnoe to tbe tablo of tba wava priaeipla iafoiuiad 
them of the length which tho bows and stem must be, and of the 
peculiarity of construction necessary in order to procure tbe deisired 
result. Aoc«nliug to thi? principle, it w."ia necessary, in order to 
acqiiii L' the i c l ivlii ?h this vc^fel waa to attain, that tho length of 
her b > v ithuuld b« Ju". tha leuuth of her stern 'ZiiV, of tbo midship 
111 I which, with ti n feet fur tbe screw propeller, gave ber .in entire 
length of 6SU £iiet " [tbo figures, it will Im seen, ezeead 6ii0j. ile inferred 
toersfoca th^^jMiUtoteei^^ or paying pOTrarof tbo 

inorsaaa in tha reriatanc* of tho ir o f mm in a onult lot 
that tba Taaael, notwitbstandiag ita oaanaona ab% ooold ha i 

eoonomically as a smaller onei" 

Ur. RiuaoU, havioi; road a ptper on his investigotiona before the 

Royal Soi-icty of K linhurph In l!i37, wna awarded the Society's lar^e 
gold medal, and elect 1 1 I'ellow of tbe Society, hi Junrt 1:1.' iip 
was elected a Ftllow of the Ituya! Society of Ixiii ion. He was for 
some time s-rcrotary of IheSodcty of .'ir'-, .\ l i, in conni\:Uon with that 
society, wiui one of the originators of the ciroat Kxiiibition of 1&&1. 
He waa also one of the nino gentlemen who pmnhMod tho I 
with a view to ita re-weetion at Sydenham. 
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•SAOING. MAJl);; CKN'KnAr, EDWAltn, RA.. Pr.-..iil™t 1 
TlCMIirnr nf Ul« Jiujol t;»»cii'ly, iiii,.> of the ili-'iin ; lishtMl l .i .i.n in 
the eonquMt cf nsturr, which tbo tciimtific braii.iiM of tho I nti::. 
Army 1j»vo cotitribuled to Bociaty, i( of Iri»li enti :ictiuij, l,d i w n.^ 
born In l'ii>. ile tirst b<;c«[iia known to tUe puUic, aa LieutoQuit 
Sabm«,from liii ni:c.<QiL':'.:,\ :dl- Captain (<ift«rw«it3« Str John) Kom, and 
LieuteiMDt (»f teru axtls Hu i'^anard) Farn. is Um ftrat Arotio Kipcdi^ 
tionofUtaa«ciM«oiAiahifeiMl«ii|id. Tte MulU o( tb« m^atio 
obMrraiioaa wUdi VMM maim hgr bim in Vh» omuM of tlw varaga 
mart 1» looked to, aiiMniaMtpbUoioidiar, Dr. Pcacook, baa Utely 
«llMWVOd, "M hanng |^*tn tt* Dnt groat impulaa to the aystematic 
•tpdy of tbo pbeoomeiui of tormtrial magnetiam." It appeared from 
tbo atatOBieiit which he coaiiiiunic«t«d to tbo Koyal Society upon hit 
return (in two papers icaci tetl in tbo ' rbiliwipHkal Trauiactiona * fur 
1819, being bia first coaiributions to tbat. tulli .y.um '.Lat the Uirective 
forix- of th» 1. ri/ ntnl !:;;i(;nctic liectilo in tlm A n -..c regiom wa« fo 
miu'-b r*<iuM 1 by tijo pr.atnesB of the »ertiin^ funo occaaioning tbo 
dip, that tbe beat Buapeodcd compaaieo not ouly traTaraed with grmt 
ditllculty, but wrra ao much domiaatod bf tbo nagMtiani. wbothor 
ioduood or pormanant, of tbo maoMB of Inb in ttio oUpa tbomtilTaa, 
that thair mr*tntir~ hinomi uttorly ttaolooa, Tho poooUar ebaractar 
of Aa miod «f Oaptaia StUne. aa bo bad now booomo, loodiog bim to 
•gcperi mental or obwrratiooal reaearch in tboae dcpartmenta of torrea* 
trial phytlcB, which, tbe forcei to ba obafrred or meaaurod, varyio); 
witli tho peographical po--itioti of tho place, require for tbcLr iowatiea- 
tioD, tho trun>port of iiintruiiierita or tt|i|iiiratii4 frciTu l iti'.uiie to lati- 
tude, be oommoQCod in I '-'Jl » f^evie-n of voyages, from tho i>quator to 
tho arctic circle, principally in cu lir to determine the length of tho 
lecouiU' penduluin in Vi^irioua a ttitude* nud locaiitiei. Tho rcaulta, 
wbiiifi wiro of great valuy iu relation to the fisure of tho earth, wore 
pubUabed in a qoarto voluiuo in 1625, tosotow with Geogmphiaal, 
Bydiographical, and Atnoaphiriial —Haia. TOiiwIiih l aiwdtkawr 
w»t*, haTtqg, with a too acrapalooa ob b mIb bM b— aaihwat»» |l a al «a)' 
tantanppfaaaod by tho anthor, in eoo'equeneo of eeitain olorieal erron in 
naiffiiiK<bott*Uoaa of the lerel of a amallaatroDomioaleirdok of which 
it woiud Itaro aniBood widelj to make known tbe eorrectioo. Similar 
r oiaa r ebea and c^Morfatiooa ooDtinuod for aome yean to eogage Captain 
Sabtna'a attontioo, in the interval* of bU militAry duty in Ireland, in the 
eoune i f whic . he altaintHi t f u: MBjur. In li<3(!be made isoma 
valu.ildt! obsTvatioD.i oa thtj lUr.-. liun mni int n»ity of the mafnietic 
fiT. i' ill Scollniid, wliich ho f iiiriiiiiniii-ut> il t j I'l.-' l;riti.-h Aaaociatioa 
at the aijLlh movtiug, Iwld at liriityl in that year, in tho * iteporta ' of 
vbioh they were publiabed. To tbo meetiDi; at Lirorpooi, io the 
leUowiog year, bo eommunioatod an elaborate Iteport < on the trariatioDa 
flf Mm Intamiqr obaorfad at different poiota of the earth'a 

■nfim' Id tlw nait year tw prodneed a memoir on the magnetio 
iKKlinal and iiodynomio linea in tbe British blaoda. TboM, and aub- 
aeqnent oontributiooa to the Bnbjrct, cither ttaeorotioal or practical, 
prodii.illy pavoii the wjy for the eatEibUubn.rni of ponnanent mognetical 
ol'BtrTL'.ttri- \ .i:;J cp| ocially for those «t i': '. k1,- i by the Britiib govem- 
moQt in Tarioui oobiniea, at the joint t<fc uicni ndatioa of tho Koyal 
Society and Britiah AwHX-iation. Tlieae h ivo B'.TipliL-ltho iiin?t pri>cK'iij 
raanlta. la tho word*, again, of Dr. I'eacock, it ia to thia diatin- 
nidiad obaairac , tluit we are ohiafly iadobtad fbr tba Biiyiiiiailiaii of 
Alt «aak Qatam of Diagaetie obiamtafiaa wbldi ba«« bam aMabUahad 
1b Itiar tintf a, and fior tho oomclala dlmiMlnTi of tbo oboamHona 
wblah tboy ha?o aflbrdad, and nUoh bam totally changed tho aa|M«k 
of tho acietico of magnetism." 

Tho colonial obaervatoriea are under the eiipoHntt ndeooe of Qenoral 
Sabine, whoee diaeuaaioui) of the obaerratioDa ti tv.j U-. ii co[iimuni<-at«>d 
to tbo Koyal Society, and pubUshe.l iu tlit ' rhi-o'ophieiil TranH.ie- 
tioaa,' and also, tot-ether with tho obaervationn tLei-iBelTea, in a series 
of large Toliini'.'s Two of tbe latest meet n'.nkiriL; mduotiona made 
from tbom br liim are tbe magnetic operation of tbe sun, independent 
of ita beat, and the ooineidenco of the period of oertatn magnetic 
pboDomeoa, with that of the cycle of abangoa of the solar apota. Bat 
Ua hitroduetioQ to thvTomto ohamitian^ laat publiahcd, toI. Ui, 
diO Bade publio In tbo ' P ifaeaa ah lgi dftta Boral Society,' 18S7, ii 
BMBorabla in a higher point of view. It oOBtatDa tbe recommonda- 
NoDa of the pbilooopber, full of yean and boBonr, aa to what is now 
deiirable in tho continuanco of tbo Oheenratorics ; on which nubjeet 
he remarks, (iu tbe Proceediu^H, ) with a feeling all will appreciate, 
**Therc i" nnother itdv.mtnL'c (if it bo one) which might attend the eariy 
prosecut iun ' '-A h,Lt bo i-ocotumi-nds] " viz., tbe opportunity of cou- 
BultiDg ) I it vietn dc*ired to consult) the eipi'rieiico of the person who 
b.i^ ciiD'biLtcd— and, na ho IjcUovoa, iuocoaafuUy comUicled — the first 
experiment from ita oommencemont now almoat to its oloao ; bnt this, 
ia tha aanna of artyi %<aaanly ba aiaiiaUo for a few mm toaome." 

Wa lw*a boan aoo^M to ondl neiHeiiig many other Natarcbrs, 
obaerratioDS, and experiment* of Oen<-n1 Sabine, eapooially on tbe 
Pendulum and in Meteorology. Mo<t of them bare appeand in his 
work already mentioned, aud in the 'Tnnsactlons' of the Koyal 
Society, aud Hritiah Asaociation. Komeroua minor but not unim- 
portant papem by him will Vie found in tho ' Philonophicnl ^lat-aitine.' 
He was electi'<l n hVllow of thn Koyal So<:ifty in April 1 SIS : in '. 
he auceeeiled Mr. Uforjjn liennio v» Ti-tmin r an 1 Vic..' rrt>ai<ifnl, 
and in 1 h'jl W IS ohoaeii I'rofidcnt if t r Sir i:. t;i i.i i. !iii!'.l. Am'^ni; 
tile aetive Feiiowi of tbe Society thciu arc very few of equal seniority. 



lie became a member of tbe Hritish Association in 18S7, and WM 
LoLoinated on the council iu the following year, and from 1839, witb 
abort intervala, ho bos been one of the Koneral arcretarics, and for soma 
yoara paat solo gcntrrvl eecTfl n y : at. the luee'.iDg ut lielfast, iu lii£2, ha 
tiled the honourable ofbco of Pru-dont. Mm. tfabine la the traualator 
of llumboldt'a 'Cosmos ' and 'Anjiccts of Nature ' to wi. c ., l ut. i ir- 
Ucularly to tho ' Coemoa,' Ueneral babiae added many vaJuable notes 
in Ilia wra btanali at tii n v t . 

Tba ddar brother of tba aubjeot of tbia BoUoak Itn. Joacra Sabxhm, 
F.Ita. F.L.a, who held for the greater part of bia Ufa tbo respondbin 
ofhro of Inspoctor-Qenenl of Taxes, una adncalad in tba UniToraity aC 
Dublin, and devoted himaelf from arery early period of lifo to tiM 
study of botany, ornithology, and other hranchee of natural history, 
lie became secretary to the Uvrticallurnl Society uf Ixindonattba 
period of Itj hrr-t c-,-.n:ijwhmont, and mu»t alwaya to oou-idervd aa tho 
chief ar.th jr of r.^ aiicLf«ful and ci>mpl«to dovelopmcut ; iu addition 
to hi. olliiiril aoil cLit.! u irvl .-.rrvio coiilributiug to ita ' Trauaacliona' 
no fewer than sixty-four paper«, tlie most iui[iortant of nhicli am 
tboaa tm thnjiBna Otaant, Uablia, and Cbyaanthcanm. He was niau 
aa aaliTt aaavdoafab aaily member of tho iSoolugical Society, whoso 
gardens were grsotly indebted to hiataato. Ua diad la 1837. 

Mb. HEiinr Bbowne, F.RjS., of FOrtlaad^plaM^ Iiondoin, trlioaa wUb 
was aister to thcoe gentlemen, deaerres mention hero, bocaoaa da tha 
wordaof tbe late Mr. Davios Qilbert, M.P., Preeident of the Koyat 
Society, in bis Anniversary Addreisa to that body for ISaO) "No man was 
ever moro dibtini;ui»hcd in tbo i:.:portiint station of cotumanding tlioae 
vrsncU which Bfcuri' to Kn^land L'ud o.:r:i:.:erc« of nntiDnu uDkuDWii to 
former Si." s ; unr ■■,iJ n:iy vuo mure lari^'.y t ..ntril.uto towardK iKtro- 
ducing tbo modern refinements of nautical a»tro[iiiniy, wbicli, ^kil• 
fully punued, and under favourable circum«t.iu drtcni iuo tbe 
place of a ahip with grealn acouiaqy than what in the early part of 
tbabatoaotai^wnnld bam baaa ttwaihl atfklMkfor head- 
bu>d% wa<alaadi, or baibaaiaef the IwtfaipotiMaa. ..... Ketind 

to pciinta Ula^< Mr. Browne neefally aaisaad Ua dadUnlng yaan by a 
contiananee of his faTonrite punuita ; and tip to tbo lataat period ol 
hia life he patroniaerl, eooonraged, and protnotod pnctical aatroDomy/* 
Uis house in I'oitland pbkoe (No. 2, sitnated in N. Ut 61* 31' S'-i) 
ia a clafsical locality in tho liiatory of Eupbsh tcrreatrial pbysioi. 
Captain ICater'a [K.\teb, Hk.vky] oritriu il [leriinr cts. made with bis 
own convertible pendulum, for detertnini:;!; ti.o li-tii;th if tbo sroonda' 
pendulum in the latitudo of London, fti tho intcii i -d st/iinianl of 
linear meaeore, were made in Mr. Brownest liu'a<<c, and with bis aaaial. 
anaa. ('FUi. Aaaa/ 1S18.) Mr. Hrowno hnd become poesesacd ol 
the alaadard aaala of GeiMnd Roy, nbioh formed tha baiDa of tho 
Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain. Han niao^ aa4 Ullb tho 
aame aid, Oooeral (then Captain) Sabine mado Mi ftoal oboa t i all eai 
for determining the oacilktion of the pendulum in different latitudea, 
aa obaerved in the ISnt two Arctic expeditions. (' Phil. TramL,' IS'il.) 

•SCHLF.IDEN, MATTHIAS A( on. ( ;,.rrnnn botinistand phyaio- 
logiat, profcesor of botany lu cL.j 1 riivcmily of Jena, llo wa« enliicated 
for the medical profefaiou and studieil utoler his uncle, I^^]feMor 
ll jrkel of Il..Ti::i, wJ. j .a well-known for hia n'^circhca upon vei^etablo 
phjaiology. One of the earlieot produotioos of I'rofesaor Schleiden, by 
which his name beoama aaaoeiated in Boropo with discoveries in Togo- 
table phyaiology. waa entitlad 'CotttribvtioDB to Pbytogene^' and 

1 in lUillN'a ' Anhi* flip AMtomU niul Pli*J»l..^. • tt 

18S8. 



avUiabad in MtiUN^a < Arafair fllr Anatomia und Fbymikigia,' Bvt IL 
nr 18S8. Tbia paper «aa tranabted by Dr. FVaneis, and pablkbadia 

tbo second Tolums of Taylor's 'Seientifio Memoirs.' It waa alao 



repnbliahed by the Sydenham Society in England, in 1847. Thla 
indicntes tho importance at!arhi?d to thi« paper. In it tho author, for 
tho tils', time, drew a'tcijtion to thf> pro t^ „■< of the growth of colls. 
It bad already been shown tb&t vegetabie tiitiiiu conxiated alm'tit 
entirely of oells, but Schleiden now aasertt il ih.it c v. ry vni;ij>..ibIo 
tissue originated in cells, and that every cell originate 1 iu n uu- hnu or 
small masB of nitrogenotu matter, which be called a ' cytoblant.' 
lie supported tho enunciation of thia great law by a vast number 
of o b aa r to ti OB a atodn br tha atiafoMapak oad tewoHaalioa to tho 
be^ thatbansalbtth ttoRuMllauof tha Ofcof flMta OMUt bo atudisd 
from tbe point of viaw of tba fonoUon of each individual eelL The 
■ensatiuD pro<luced by tfab paper ean bnrdly be overrated. At first it 
excited opposition nmr>Dg»t botanists, but thia oppoaition had hardly 
time to declare stnr'. f b^iloro a paper appeared by Dr. Thomas Schwann, 
professor of anatomy in Louvain, cutitled ' Microscopical Reecarehoa 
into tha Aeeordanca in tbe Structure and Growth of Animals and 
Plrintti/ in March 1839. In this cB.iay Dr. Schwann denion.^t rated that 
the law which Sohlridrn bioi i^id .-iowu for tlio yfjv-.ii'.'lf k::v,:d ,rii was 
equally applicable to the aminal iiingdom. lie ahowed Uiat the tjuuea 
of animala Wii% Uha thoia of plants ■adovp of ealla, and that eadi 
oelt origfauiid ia a pttaMva oyteMmt Jjaionnh tba Tiewa of 
Schleiden Mrf fldwana havo baea aomavbat modiftiw hj tbe progtew 
of diaoovaty, llw gnat fbadamental fitola arbidi tboy made kaawa 
in the above paper* He at the preaent moment at tbe foondation of all 
physiological science, and the period which was thna initiated mi^ 
be r*Ki>r.lA,i aa even of more importance than that which occurred on 
tho li-coT. ry of the circulation of the blood by llarroy. 

tjinco the period of Uie prodoction '>f this groat paprr, Schleiden 
has very conatontly appeared Iwfore tbe world aa n cuutnbutvr of 
(acts to the actenoa of vegetable phyaiology. The result of liia 
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■tudiw mkI original invMtipnIions h" piibliubt'd in n fy>tematic wiTk, 
(Dtitled 'The Prmcipleaof Seientilic Uot.107, ornotmoj n* *ti In ] active 
Scituor.' This book waa truMlalod intu tUe bnglUli laogiiage Ijj L)r. 
LaokwUr, and waa publialMd in LoodoD ia 1849. It •nibnotd • full 
•owuBk of bia Tiawa on the dntdopmat of plutt, and alao of bia 
wiiwi>ii »wiB tfaatr inmnrtlMfc Aa tb* nmltoltlMMtoaaaiB- 
lidoad Uwt the pollaa-laba b eooimMI into flw yoang ambaoi • 
view which he has ciuco abandoorO. ThU work cotiUioed the 
ftceat poBAible criticisiu upon ttia Ubouta of bia pr«cleoe»a>}t|^ and 
eaUblbhod » aptmta ol motfhalagj and nunrpliolMksl doatrio*. 
which ia gwdnally lindlBgllawiy ialeftaltti wMi iaal thaaiiaBta of 
Botaoy. 

frofc-^tor S-l'IjI' Lile;), whilst OUa of tb« BKM piOfoOBd original iu- 
veBtiK;itoia aci 1 think(.'r>! of tba day, i» on« of a faw Ocriiiau pro- 
k-s' rii, wl o l avo felt it tlirir liutj* to aililrena a »iiler class than that 
wliicU Uiej/ meat iu the l««ture-room of tb* umienitT, and in a Un- 

rateaflMm " the da»t of tba adiOoU." With tfaia view ho pab 
a atriaa of popular laoturea, entltiad 'Hm Plaat : a Biogiapbj.' 



With Miia view ho pab- 
Rm Plaat; a Biogiapbj.'' 
) tootnrea wm'bighly popular in Qrrmnoy, aod hare bron trana 
in Eo^iah bj Profcasvr Htntmj. The Iroture* may ba daaiad 
amongat the moat o^n^cable renditi^a uu Ibo aulijeet of natural 1)t»t<>ry 
acience. 

Profeiiaor Schl- idon hiu &'.«<> Lad practical tiin« ia vlotiv, uaJ he liiu 
moat BuoccesfulJy turned bis altcntioa to the appUcn'.ivQ of vo^i tiibi«; 
pbyssologj to agriLiilturo and nriiuial pbyiiu'agf . ile wan thn fir«*. to 
ilo-.Lct '.:,o orrum I'iIIl-u intu by the too cathuu>.stio cultivAt TA uf tlie 
cliaoiical acbonl of phyaioluey, and Wfota an iodtguaut diacUtmer of 
Uafatg^ phvMolngicai vlaw«,Mijl«tBin ya'Ohaalaby ttA^MHan: 
In «ha ' Eu<.yclr;pMUa OiOTmian theorrtiiahen Ka lim r li wo- 
liftftffltff in ibrer Anwaadnng auf die Laud<*irtb>cha(t,* ha haa written 
atollUM antitlad 'Tba Fhyaiology of Planta aod ABimali; atid the 
Tliaoij of Agtiauttttre.' In Ihia work be bringa hi« gr<'at knowledge 
to baar npos the ptactieal qneationa of the farmer aad the gmiier. 

Hia papera on varioua dapartmenta of botany ar« nunu'rouit, itud 
they are now beiog cullL-tti. . ly published under the i ilr nf * IVitr.igo 
cur Boianik.' i'rufeasot S o btoiden ia a fonjgn Fallow of tbe liiuuaraii 
isociety ol tMudamttaA » molNvof mmgot tho wlaBttta bodka of 
Koropo^ 

•8UIF80N, fflB JAMBS TOVNO, RART., M.D. an emini^iit 
phyiSdaii, fnOimat of nldirifaiy in Bdinburgh UnirenDty, aitd the 
diMorenr of tba anicathelical propertiea of Chloroforoi, waa bom 
la ISIl at Bathgate, Linlitbgoimhiro. II1 •'ai educated for the 
medical profeMioo, aud loolc bii drgron of Doctor of Mediirne in the 
Univcraity of H^lmbiirgb. He btcaue aasiitant U. the lata ProfeFaor 
Thoni>on,uod in IblObo succeeded in obtainiuf; tbc chxir of midwifery 
in the UoiveiTity of Edinburgh. His In-turc ^t ouco litcaaie Tory 
popular, iiml ho baa probably ccutribiitcd mur<s thna any other pro- 
fiBw r t>> th'i ^uccc«4 of the Ldiubut^gh (('ho:.,, of uu liciue. Since bia 
appoiutiueut he baa contribuled very largely to the literature of that 
daoarliaaiift «l hit ^aaioB iiUdli ha maaa partlanlaito jHwHaw 
Bu papcia liBfo neanUy haoB oalttMlad iggathar tDd adlM Of twv of 
hi* fonuer pupiJa ; they OOOHW two balky octavo Tnliimn. In the 
praotioe of mid wifery , and tho nwaaiaa of vronion. Sr. Hmaaon iiaa ao^ 
gi'ited many important ioiprorementa wbicb are generally recognised 
by the profeB<ioo. He ow-x ;'(irbiti<i< a grca'cr degree of reputation 
to hia iutroduction of '»u;i-»Llieti,-.i into midwifery tlmn any other 
|H lilt, Lif prartice. l)u the il .-c very in AmeriL i o: 1!, ^ ,iii.c sUietic 
pruperliiT of •tbcr. l>r. Siii![»ou immediately availeil biuiself of iU 
ageiioy to allfv.ati- '.hf f aiu^ < f laLuur. The tther bowuvcr produced 
certain tQ'ecta vbioh imluced him to seek tome other agent, and hia 
afoita nana waid a d to thadiieoTery of tha mneh mora beoafieial 
aelion of aMaau fa i m . Tbun an many other aabalaneaa wbish an 
found to act aa ana>atiMtiea, but nomo ao efficiently aa cUorafonn. 
lionce it Is tba only aubstaoce genrraUy employed at tba pnaant day. 
Dr. Siiiip««n ia not uuly koowu fur hi« prufesniuoal knowladga^ but for 
bis general literary acquirauienU. lie ia a Fellow of tha Royal Society 
of Kdioburgli. an'i takes an active part in all the local iu«ielic« of that 

}>Uce for tht.< iJ)llu.si<j!i (,f a knowlcd^'e of acieocc, litoratiirr, luid urL 
n 184}* be «aa tlci.tiil i>r»f.iil-i;t of tha liriyal College of rhy«trUu« 
of Kdiaburigb. In 1-.^- Iil- [iiini,- |ii<>sideut of tbn Mi: li, 

Cbiruigical tiooiety of i^dmburiijh. In Ibi^ he waa elected a foreign 
aaMNiataof thoFkwich Aaadaw* gf ||adieiaa,and helaaoMmbcr of 
uaoy other toakn aeiMitiflahaaiaB. HowMetaatedafaoranet. 1S0«. 

HUITH, ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY, was bora at WMtminiter is 
1 705, and in his twelfth year waa arat aa a midahipiDaa on board the 
Sandwich, Lord Rodney. At the age uf liztoan be WM> nude lieu- 
tenant, and at nineteen post-captain. War having broken out between 
I;a»ia and Swt deu, be ubtaiaed permixsion to nlT«r hiuiself as a volun- 
t. . r to tho latter (lower, ia wboat: scrrice bn -1 ni- l 10 much Courage 
Biiil OS *.o leaii to bia iitv. stiueut wiiii the order of tl<« nword. 
Va tho BiuTender of Toiil jii to Lu. J i!oo»l, Augii.-t T, . ;i, I'.a tiiu 
buiitb, being in the sout'i of iOur.<pe uoeuiployeti, Uaslcued ibitbex, 
aod aflkod lito aurvieaa, which were acoeptod ; aod on tba avacuation 
ofthadly ia tho lUluwiog r>ocember, the destrnetioo of tba Fiaoeh 
abipa of war. which oouM not bv removed, aod that of tho povdar 
luagaxioea, signal, and ature*. waa entnutad to him. On hia ro- 
tun to EaelaDd ha waa apnoiotvdto tha comnaad of Ifao 
«ith»aBairaetina,chanaIto«ni^iathoGhoUiL Ho 



in considerably aniioyiui; tiia cneuiy, Imt in ntlftriptiri? to cut out a 
ship at Havre he wai matio | rs» mer. After n o«or.u<'iii.-Dt of ovt-r two 
years, be^ by tba aiisuituujo of a IrencU officer name I i'iiuippcaux, 
mada hia aaai^ and reached Kngland io aafaty. Ap|>oiDt»l to the 
oommand of dw Tigre, tiO guna, and a aatalt aquadroo, &r bidney 
proccadad to Oonatantinopla^ aad thence to Atn, wlUai^ aa tha llay 
of Syria, was then cloaely iovaatcd by liuoapaito at tito hoad of lO^OW 
men. Sir Sidney, with admiralle de«i>ion and promptitad% iMrsvght 
two of bia largeat abipa cloae in abore and lau>!ed a party of faiion 
and marines, at the saa.e timo fending hia frieo>l Culouvl Pbilippeauz, 
who was a skilful engiuccr, to assist in directing the furtilicaton« ; 
Bonaparte made several dwperate a>aaultA upon t^ie phici-, but na* na 
each occasion repuUed with heavy losa, and uliiiu iu ly ooin[:cllrd 
to raice the aiage and retreat in disorder. 'I hio soaiouifiil resistAoce 
waa attribatod m no amall degree to the galUtitry atid energy of Sir 
Sidney Smith. In tha aveata which followed Bouaparte'a departure 
Ccom kgyplk Sir BidiMiy took aa aotira part, and when Uenanl Klabar 
on whom tha command of tho n«nch army had devolved, oUbnd to 
avacuatd I^feypt, Sir Sidney, though without iostructiuna, confirmed 
the treaty which be made with tlie Turkish commander to that effect 
at Kl Aruh, January 24, 1800. The Eughah miui-try however dis- 
avowed his procedure, and Sir Sidney couiii ued to i^ai ti' i|<Bte in the 
nieasurea adopted for the espiiloion of tlie Fn iich. Iu tho battle of 
Ali Xiindria, in which AU'icrombie miih kille.l, Smith re rive>l n t'-v, ru 
wound. On bia return to iCuglniid the 'Hero of Acr«i,' n-» lie «■«» 
popularly deaiguated, was receivvil with KM^t i-iiihii^i&ico, itiol auioiig 
other narka of public approval, bad tba fcvcdom of ib'^ city u( Loudon 
Tota4himolaqg«ithtMBrMaatof awtaabioairerd. 

In ISOt bo WM oloeM tt.P. fbr Itoabaitar, and dartoR lha Maf 
paata took part id the debatea ; but on thu renewal of war be waa 
appototed to the Antelope, dO guna, vitb coti.maDd of a flying 
[ a<|uadron, at tha bead uf which he di«pl >yeJ wonted aetirity. In 
I be wa4 made colonel uf marines; m isii^ rcoradmirul of the 
blue ; and in 1?0/; he iiroiewled to th. Mo>iiierr,iae«n iu tho I'ompey, 
SO gun*, with a <,{ii:i,truD io barass the Kreneh in Nupiea Ha 

I took Ciipri, succee<ied iu trtiee throwini,; nueeouri into Gaeta, landed 
I hia sailui and batt«rc«l the forln -^L-rt ,it tin ; 1 L-ueh, and rene«e\i,ou 
a smaller acale, hia Acre tactics, iuUicliug at various parts of the coast 
I aovara loaaea upon tba troopa of Uaiaaaa. He wai not able bowavar to 
save Qaato. Aa long aa bo waa tbaro tba garrison waa firm, but aoon 
after bia dapartuo for falarme tho govaniar anrrendarad. la tba 
following Taar Admiral Smith waa ordarad, under Admiral Dodi- 
Worth, to tbe Dardanelles, and there he dt-atruyed a Turkish squadran 
of one liue-of battle ship, four frigntf-s, four corvettes, two brigs, aad 
two i;uu l;M>at*. In 181<> ho was mails vico-aimlral : in Ihl'J bo was 
api 'outeJ eecuud iu cooimaiiil of ilin Mo>iitcrranean fl<et, and r<'n.:iiTi<'<l 
alationcd in comparative iu.ioti' ily oil Tuuiun to the< «nil ot tue war, 
when be waa created K.C.II., and received u i-eoHiou of lomi/, for his 
diatinguiahod aarvicea. In l&^l he rose to the rank of full ailuiind, 
■■d la UM aawiadad Khm William IV. as Ueutenaiit general of 
BBlfaiaa. Bo diad lla^ M, TS41, at Paris, where, in cotuetiueoco af 
pecouiary diffictdtiea aruiog out of unauco laful trading; spaculathmih 
he bad been for aome year* a resident. 

SMYTH, RK^VK ADMIU.\L WILLIAM HKNRY.waaUmJaanaiy 
21, 178S, in tbc city of Weatmiuater. Ilia father waa Joaaph BMwaf 
Palmer Stoylh, K*] , of New Jrr»ey. Amerie», who liaviog embraced 
the royn.i!^'. esoj-a, and fou^hL on :< i (lencr.il l>ur);u)nu in tha War of 
In lependenci , .^as in conw; jutULe ilL-f:r:vr-,i of hi.> landed property in 
America, ODi-l ^' to J^u^l.niJ. He wuh <le-eeu^lf'i Iroin i1i«i celebrated 
Captain John Siuith. of wtioiu a uoiice ia given iu the article Vlitai}it,>, 
in tha QaooRAi-uiCAL Divibium. 

Wmiam Henry Smyth, after having baan aomo tima in tba merchant 
aartiei^ entered the royal navy. Uaich 18, 1805, as a midabiiiataat OB 
board the Corowallis frigate. Oaptaia Johnston, with whom he oontinnad 
to aerve in tha PuKtrful, 7<, till Ootobcr ISO'J, when be nat trans- 
ferred to tbe Milford. 74. During t)<ia period bn was present in 
itctiooa at the lale t,r Fiance tMauritiui) xud tbe Iil« of Bourbon, aud 
cruiaed in the Paci ic ll< am nUo eu^ngnl iu tlu- expedition to tbe 
Sibeldo in lb09, au.l in attiiiks ou th" eiiciuy'a co*»toii^ trade on tlie 
l t..'ij'jh coaht. He afterward.t proceedi^d in tbe -M-.iunt in CaJii, 
where he was appointed, September 4, IblO, to the couiwuud of a 
large Spaniah giin-buat, iu which and in other veasela bo performed 
important aervMea, not only in tba defence of Cadis, but in making a 
survey of tho lala da Leon and of tho adjacent Spaniah ooaat, accom- 
panied by dctaila of the atreogth of tho French battariaik The Milford 
havmg left Cadi% aad iobad the En^liah fleet ufit Toulon, Mr. Smyth 
removed August 1, 1811, to the Rodney, 74, in which ha attainad, 
December 14, tho aame year, tbo rating of njaster's matt*, nod was 
actively enpiped till paid off, on hig return to Kugl ind, iu N'overuber 
ISI'2. For hu valuable aorvicea in tha vioinity of Cadis be waa prc- 
setiud by Lord Mobflio with a ItonlMHUiit'a oonalMk^, diitad Jfanh 
2i, ma. 

Lieutenant Smyth waa toon aftern ards appointed to a command ia 
tbe flotiUa undar Sir Robert Hall, employed to co upaiato with tho 
Britiah troofa la tho Mam of fiiaUy. WUU ia thia aitoation ha 
laafla dahanto •omer of BicHy aad tha adjoatat liknda. TUa 
iBBortnt Mm, la wMdUio waa ocaaplid mbo yaan allar tho firitlah 
troafM hadMtthaliittBd,«iapailimadhr oidarar tbaLordacftiM 
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SOWERBY, QEOROE BUETTINOfrAM. 



Admiralty, in oon«e*iuenceof rvpreMntationa of the extremely I'.efpclive 
■tate of the c) ar-" nf the Mediterraoeull Sm, tod particularly <a' ihi- 
coutt and nuigbliotirhocKi of Sicily. While eofcaged In the*e icn-iititio 
©(•eratioDB, ho wnit ik;)|X):nted by the Lordi of the Admiralty to the nuilc 
of commander, .Sept>-iuber iH, ISlfi. Ha married, October 7, ltil&, at 
Measina, AnoarelU, only daagiitar«( T. Wantogtoo, Kaq., of Hnfim. 
Captain Smyth waa vuabla^ Itaoi tt* mteaquent {volitieal ofaangec, to 
•naoto tha daaiga ha had cwigiiiaUy projaetcd of cutting » i H w Mto 
Ihxmgh tta iilud, and UMaanring a patmaiMnt baae-lio« for fha fad 
dat«nntD«tion of it* troa position, extent, and form. He waa oonae- 
qarntly obliged to axaeata Uie survpy on a chroDometrie baaia. cooneoted 
with gcodrtical ofM-ratioiiiL The utmost prfcitioti waa uaed in laying 
down the aBlrcuumiir.il ihitjk ami '.Le ivLiolp ^'r'Miii(l«i ii[ on t^e poai- 
tinn of '.he I ih^crvntfiry nt Palermo, ri;i <iot.Tniiticii Viy iho aatronomer 
I'l iz/i, c mrnun^cftteil by bi:rj to CajiUi ii .S!:iytli. The reiult uf 
these aurvcyn wm the publication by the Lord* of the Admiralty of on 
* Atlaa of .Si< ily,' coDtaioing the ehatta, plana, and vitmB vf MfPWfc 
towna, and all tbe ramarkabla oapea and headlanda. Aa Ml MOOni- 
mataMal to tha Atla% baft at th* mim tin* an independent woH;, 
tkpiMi flnytb publiahad ■ <lfNNir, Amai^a ot tbe RMOurcee, 
Inhabitanta, and Hydrography of Sicily and ita lalanda, intarspertad 
with Antiquarian and other Nolieaa,' 4to, 1824. In the me«n time 
Captain Smyth, in 1S17, was appointed to tha Aid, aloop-of-war, and in 
January to tho Adventure, ij g\m». Ho W«a »U > <'nf:ui;ed in 

completing the eunrey of the shon.-s of the Adriatic Rfi > o irameticwl 
by Napoleon, which ha completed in about two yrnt-^, n-.i'i thn n ^<iilt'< 
of bis labours were published by the Imperial G«ogr»phio«l XuaUtute 
of Miliiti 

In 1823 and 182i Captain Smyth waa employed by th* Lorda of the 
roCtbaaoMtaat th« UaDdoT* 



Bahad p irwtoBi|y«i4*»aoTMtatothaliiMddttriag thamrwitt 

France, and aow Marmined to make himeelf aa well ooquaintod wlt}> 
its general rnmUMfn and reaooroea aa time and hit profeationtl dutiet 
would allow. The reaulta of hie Burveys of the coasts and to tho 
intarior were publiabed in a * !:il;otch of the Proent Hiai:- nf ihi- Island 
of Sardinia,' 8vo, 1828, a vrork full of nocura'.a obaairrationt, and of 
intrreatiug detaiJa oonreruing the antic] uiUes of Saidlaiaiad tta T§tJ 
curioun manner* and custonis of tho inhabitant*. 

('tt]itAiu Smyth H'.t.i.ii' ii ttip rnnk of po?t o-l^Ulhi, lY'liniary 7, l^^'.'l, 
and paid off tbe Adventure in the (oUovmg oremoi-r. iio atterwarda 
aettled at Badfordf and bnilft • ibmH ofaaervatory in hi* gardi%«feUi 
hefaraiabadwithataMUinrtnaMat, a circle, and an aquatariil tola- 
asm* ThamaltflfUaahMreatioaa of the baavtna waa the publication 
of 'A Cycle «f Orleatkl O^aata for the naa of Naval, Military, and 
PriTate Aatronomera, obaerred, reduced, and diaooited by Captain W. 
H. Smyth,' 2 rola., 8to, 1844. Vol. I. containa tbe Prolegomeoa : voL 
II., the Ik'dford Catilognr. Ttu- T'rnlofromena contaiaa a sketch of the 
hutory i^f in'ri'tinmy, iin eltm::Dtaiy hurvi v ol it-i l''a.JiD_; (ajtn, a 
di. Hi ri[itioii <if rii|it.i]u Soiyth'a own obsvfTatory, and 4idTice aa to the 
niu'ir uf cniiiiituiiK' Qumy with ffficiency in the itructure and fur- 
ciihing of tuoh a building ; and also plant and drawinga «t initmmeuta. 
The eeaoBd niamt, hatidaa MO ebwrtaHoM o( awwal abjeota. oon- 
taina a maM of daUctad laaaifcib aa tba Urtarr «f fha objaeta, on 
pwaading obaerrafa, and on aalronomy generally. Tba volumat are 
Bal only UMtructive, but amutiog and almoat popular. Captain Smyth 
bad publithed prerioudy 'The Life and Serrivm of Captain Philip 
Beaver,' 8to, 1829, and a 'DetoriptiTe Catalotrue of a CUfall af 
Roman Imperial Lirgp Bra^t >fcdul«,' 4tii, Beflford, 1834. 

Captain Sniyth ui.< rji>.Ml i\:r rrtin-trient petition, OoWbv 1^ 184A. 
Beatta-nrri the raak ii!' riw Hihiiirnl, May 28, ISJS. 

Admi.-al 8T:.ytb'» moat Taluiit<le work, tho rrault of ha numerotu 
annreya aod obtrrvatioui in thu M«dit«rranean Hea, la entitlod ' Tba 
Mediterranean, a Memoir, riiyaical. Hiatorioai, aad Nauttaal,' in, 
1864. Tha work ia divided into five parte, the oontanto vt wUeh an 
aa MkM>a>-FHt I, 'ACbongfaphieil Viaw «f tha Bhana of lha 
MadltMNUMaa Sea, wKhaapeBterrafareaootothrirPradBaaaadOeai- 
aMroai' Fart n.,' or the Current*, Tidet, and Watara of fhaMadbv^ 
raoean Saa.' Part ilL, 'Uf the Meditomnean Winda, Woatbar, aad 
Atmoephrrical Phenomena' Part IV., ' Of the Surveyt and Oaogra- 
pbical InVfutigntionK in tho Me<iiterr<Lnean Sta.' Part V., 'Of li.e 
OrtliO(?ri[ihy and Nom^nclatur* ai.lopte<i ; the Oftographiad Point* or 
C^o oniiii:.it--s of Ijitilude, Ijon^ritude, and Height- of tiiB Mr-iiil^-rrniit-ixa 
Hhure* ; w ith the Variation of the Magnetic Needle, and other Notaudik.' 
There have tinoe appeared, ' Popular Attronomy, by Kntncit Arago, 
taw ala t ad from the original, and edited by AdmirakW. H. Smyth and 
Mud Owt, Eaq.,' voL 1, 8vo, 1355 ; • Biographioo at OMteiiahed 
Boienttte Man,' by Fianeia Arago, tranalated by Adnlial W. B. Smyth, 
Rev liadei; Pow. U, and Robert Orant, Etq., 8vo, 1857 ; aad a'Biatory 
of thn titjw Wurl'JfbytiirolamoBcDconi, of Milan, ihowinghiaTravala 
in America from 1541 to with some Particular af tha 

Itland of Canary, nnw drd tranalated, and aiiited by Kear AdnUnlW. 
H. Smyt^^' 8vo, IH j7. (Printed for tho IXaliluyt Society.) 

The tcieutific world hu'^ luaj cd honoura in ubundanco on Admir.d 
Smytb. In 1821 ho wiu ailmitted a Fellow of the Antiqiuriau 
Society, and of tha Attrouomical .Society ; in IH'IG ho was unanimciualy 
alactod F.R.S. In 18SU bo wat choaon one of the cooneii of the Uvo- 
papihtealSoeia^af LaadaB. Ha VMaftarmda ana of UwoooiaHtM 
nr imitmviaa aad mtmStog tha 'Fanllml Alnaoaft* Ba hai bom 

ai00.MT. fObTb 



erf attiJ a D.C.L., ia one of tho Eriard of Viaitora of tlie Royal Obeerva 
tory, and bat been ticl' fT. ;iili!::t uf the Royal Society ftinl thu .Society 
of Antii^uoriea, and pretident ot tbe Attrouomical 8i>ciely. au<l of tho 
Royal Oeogrtphical Society. Ue it also a corre-<|>on<Ung and bmiorary 
member of teveral foreign aoiantifio aooiatiaa, and baa had medalt and 
other rewarda piaaatod to Ua hy toolgB aonial^ and ooioBtUa 
iooiotiaa. [fiwSvflunMT.l 

Adaiial Smrfh haa a family of aevnal ehildren. Bii oHaal 
WtBunmnr yrasattaoit Suyth, ia mining geologiat to 11n Ordanoo 
anrvey. Hsa lecond ton, CuARLsa Puui Smtib, it MtronoBwr royal 
for Scotl.-md. In the tummer of 1856 Profetaor Piaxti Smyth under- 
took tho t.\.^k of tranaportin^ a large collection of inttrumentt — ■ 
m«taorolof;ic;il and magnetieal, aa well aj a:-trv>!iiJi:uca] — to a high 
point on tho I'cak of Teaerifl'o. He Belpcced tivd Btatiooi, at aU:tii ;('» 
ah-Dve the sea of "StU and 10,700 feet rcfljieoUvisly ; and (ji '. L.: i l 
important attrouomical and niaipietical reaulta. Tho heat radtat«d 
from tha BMo^ which haa been w oftOB aoq^ Aur in vahi in a lower 
region, waa dlitiaativ perceptiblaavtt at tba lairar at tha two itattoaa. 

.SOWEKRY, an Kngliih family waO kamm Uvm thoir pabKcatiaBi 
OS uaturatintt and natural UttMy aiHilik Hw pfitMtlMd noBtma af 
tbi>> family ans aa foUowt : — 

SowKRiiT, Jamk, was bom March tUt, 17SJ, and died October 
2r-th, 1822. Hit father John Soworby was a lapidary and lived at 
Bolt-in-TuD PatJtge, Fleet"! ri-ftt. Hi-s M.a Jiimea waa bom at Mead 
Piaoe, Lariibrth. Having eu.-ly nvineed ii t-i.^to for drawiriij he became 
a stiiili ut .-f the i'loyjil .•\i.vidi-iiiy »ji'l v.m urtieii-d to liichard Wright, 
a painter of f>ea-vi«wR. Ue commenced tua profeaeion aa a painter oif 
portraita and miniaturrt, of which mtmf asiat in London coUectiooa. 
Ha alao engaged in landtoapa paintings aad far tba pnrpoaa of paintios 
aooaiaMf thaflaalaiatha faNpaaad af UaaktaMahaooaHMBtad 
tha etndy «r hatHV- Thb he did odor tho dlraeHon of Mr. W. 
I Curtia, and afterwartia aatitted him In tha |iradaetion of the illuiti«> 
I tioni to hit botanieal worka. Sowerby having thna become acquainted 
with plant«, projected one of th« moat extcDstve botanical worka that 
bail ever l^eeii coniiili.'t>.il iu t^l^. l ountry. Thia was tho ' Eogliah Bo- 
tany.' In thia gn at work, which contnitiwl coluiin-d illustrations of 
i every apecio* of Rritish plant, he waa aa-iistfd by Sir James E.i ward 
'. Smith, who wrote the JcKcriptioiiH of thf. pUEit>< oontamod in that 
work. He also publi»hPd u n,i]io vuluniti ■ Un tbt- IJiiL',li.-h Fu-gi ur 
Mothrooma.' Tlii* work cwQt«Liiie<i c .luured ilia^tratioua of all thia 
kmilf thait HON ths haom, and embraced filtuna of aavaial apecia% 
MiUlohad Ibr tta 6iat Iteoi It appearrd in pvto from I7M to 17M. 
In 1 802 he eomraeneod a loriae of Uluatrattona of ' Britiih Mioatalogy,' 
oompriting an aoonunt of the nunarala of Qraat Britain with 6gurea. 
In 1 800 he published a aeriea of illuatratioui of animalt with tba title 
* Dritiab Mi-oeUany, or coloured fi^urea of now, rare, or Uttle known 
Animal subjects, many not before ascertained to be tintivci of tho 
Briti.ih Isloa.' This work wa.? aucce«dpd by atiotber mu forci^-ii mine- 
rala, eutiiled ' Exotic Mineral ciry,' which wni pu ' ^i-hed in piuis from 
1811 to 1S17. Hii last gn nt vMir* wiut ' I'Lt Muioral Coucliulogy of 
Oreat Britain,' in which bo gave tiguree of the various forma of ioaail 
ohoiloaaiNllaaafathir aafaaalstatalaft Baridoa theae worka, which 
wanaadoobtodly thaiMOtiapertoataalanl hiatoi7 publicBtioBa of 
the day, Hk Bointbj ooatributod many papeie to the Traaeaetieao of 
aoientifio aeotatiaa, mora aopaeially to the LfainMB and Qookgiail. 
He also made a very large collection of ipecimaoa in Britith natural 
hittory, including foiaila. The Fungi, which he had drawn, b« alto 
modelled with hia own hand : thiii collection of modfla is now in the 
British Muaeuiii. 

Sowerby't labour* at an arti-t, V«siJes thoi-e devated to natural 
biatory, were contiderablo. H- pallLaho l '.V lir.iw.ug iiuuk,' and a 
work on Coloura, entitled 'A New Elucidation of Colour.' Uo waaa 
fellow of tbe Lianasan, Oeologiaalk Ottd ^irTlllgll i lll l flatiallMi fla loll 
three aont and two daagbtenu 

* SowKBST, Jaob OB GoiM, ddtotata «f tha aban^ ma bon oh 
8tok»Newingtoa oa the 5th of twu 1787. ead ia the ■ecntaiy of the 
Royal Botanic Society, r!rt;>:int't Park. He waa broagbt up by hia 
father to hit own prvlr«.'!ii u of an artitt, but in aaaietiug bia father ba 
acquired a considerable knowledge of mini'rala, plauta, and aoimalo. 
Hn wat more parttoularly entrusted with the publication of tho 
Britiah Miueralojsy and Mineral Cuuo* 'j>?y, H-auppliBd thn chemical 
arrangement for tbe former work, ;iiid ii,»'!o thu onpiiml fil;.-'.eht-« lar 
the latter half of the Englitb ISotany. Ho ai»o en^^rave i O-iti 
for Smith't edition of ' Sibthorp'a Flora Oru.'ca,' which were t-xreu'.c l 
from tbe onrivaUed drawings of Ferdinand Bauer. He oontritiutcd a 
large aaiahor of the deoci iptioai af Ibaapeehnaaaof foetiK figured 
in tbe lOaanl Oenehoiugy. He haa alao pabUahed nnmerona dacorip> 
tieos of foa<il tbetla in tbe Tranaactiont of tha Geological Soeaety, aad 
in many local geological works. Ou bit father'a death he becama tha 
posseeaor of tbe collection of foatil ibalk, figured in tbe ' Mineral Oo» 
ohology,' which he ttill holdt. In 1833 be took an intereat in tha 
calablithment of the Botanic Qardeiu in K«-t;etit°s t'ark and waa ap- 
[■niuted secretary, and to hit aiie:,'y [ crMncr ui -o the j;raat sue- 

ceas of the Society and Qardeuii tuu l>ei^i: m » treit. lULVi^jre owiug. 
Ue ia a Feilo* of the LiooKan and Zoulo^ital .Suti -■..e«, 

SoWEliST, OtuOHOE Bhktti.vcbaji, teouud son of tho above Jauaa 
Sawe i hy, waa bom at Lambeth o« the 18tb of Anguak 1788, and 
died oo tha Mth of My 1864. Ue atodiad natural htttafy with 
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more tucf ' PS tl'.riu I.ii cLlcr brotbor, perhups on accoutt of liin uot 
bciDg M goiij au artUt. la early life be was attached to the study nl 
StelOBolonri ■n4 uaiitod bu father in Umm dapartoiMita of bU 
labwm wain m kaawb^go of ioMcta mi nqoired. On marrying 
towercr he gm up lib Entomology and commenced buaineaa aa a 
dealer in nafanvl biatoiy object^ and Tisited the Contioent of 
Borope for the purpose of obtamioe apeciisens. He boiiglit the oele- 
bntcd Taakenrule collection of sheUe, for which he gave six thousand 
pounds. ! lo sL-o bought several other Uij:^ ooUectiotis. His know- 
Udiici of thtj fnii;i3 of shells was vtiy oxteasiv*, and he jTajoctcd 

l piibli«lied a great work pntitle<l ' Tlie Cienc-ra of recf nt ar.d Fossil 
ShcllH.' Tliia w.iH jiublinl.f^l from 1.S2U to 1S2-J. Hifi l .thi . iinJ 
brother executed the drauiaj^ aiid engraviijgs, and he druw up the 
deacriptiona. ills papera oa rarious spedea of Moltufca are rery 
numerous, and were published in the 'Zoological Joomal.' the 'Pro- 
Oiedii«i tt the SMomml BoMft' 'MiaiiMor Matanl History,' 
ma tha 'Baporlaof tha BritUi iaaadatloB/ A lial of «baae papers, 
VpiiBida af fbrty In numler, Riven in Agossiz's and Strickland's 
'BiliUogmphjr of Zoology,' published by the Ray Society. Beside* 
tlefo (knpera and thr work on the goncra of shells ho pubtiabrd 
Foveral other independent works; nmongst these should b« tuea- 
tioDod the CatBlojjne of the collri. tion rtf the 1 ilc Eail <if T.iukcmllo, 
'Sptcies C' nrlivUiirum, or ti uci-o orii;iuiil I)c«ciii4 ions :md < *biwr- 
vntioiis of all (be Sj..-._iiM of ro-cut Shells w;tb tbi'ir Varieties,' l.undi ii, 
l'"'jO. ' CoDctKdii|.'if«l lU'i'^lnitions, nr cnlonr..''! fisuri_-i of all tbc 
hitberio uoGgurvd recent ^iicUa, with their vorietiea,' London, 1^^'.^ 
4B. 'ThManniaCoMclvliflanmi, or FUliMaaadllaMriptioiiaof Shall%' 
Loodan^ 1042. Ba «ae s Fallow of the Linnawn Society. 

SowcRBT, CnanLES Edwarti, Uilrd Kon of Jamoe, was bom on the 
let of Fabruai7 179'>, and died in Juuo 18^2. IIo ansiatad fint his 
bther asd ailerwarda hia brutber James de Carl* iu their uatunl 
hiatory publlealliMU tSl ISSl.wben the copyright of ' I^glish Botany' 
fidlitig to bis i>hare, he oouiiueuced tlu! publiratiaB at a aaonnd ^flitiim 
tuhi]] |>A|>er, witii Uix^- mlAAi'ti'. This tMAIaatpraatiifcliaiog 

rnjcriiiti d Ijy bin cmih, Jubii I'^dward i>o»t'r'oy. 

*SnvrKi;Y, (enini.K 1 ii> 1 nsonAii, son of the ii'n ivu i lei.rge Bretting- 
lixiii Suwi rby, Willi l/oru March 25. 1812, and ii tiou woil Known as a 
natarallst --lUiX uatumi history engraver. Ue has continuM the 'The- 
aaiirua Cuuchyliuruta ' of his father, and baa also contributed largely 
tothaaatimlUalarvlttentiiraof thadM, £Pa daa*riptionia(iiew 
ahella la the Ploeeaanga <( tha Zoetotglad Society are Tary uomerooa. 
He hax also piiblisbed soreral indc[>ondeut works: I. 'AConcholo- 
(.'[ical Manual,' in 1839, of which a fourth edition a|>peared in lSi± 
2. ' ConcholngtLftl llhuilrntiotiii,' a c<<iitiuuatiou uf bis father's work 
from 1*30 to 1S42. 3. • r.,|.uUr IVitisb Conchology," London, lb54. 
4. 'A popular (luide t> the Aiiuarium,' Loiidoii, 1857. Ho is a 
Fellow of tho LiuD;rnn SoLitty. 

* !<oWEKliT, Hk.niiv, a youuger son of Geoi-ga Brettiugbatu ijoH'erby, 
who is now in Australia, commonced his career aa a natural hintory 
artiat and miocnilogiat. He wrote ' PopuUr llineralogy ' in lic«T«'a 
aeriaaor*raMlarMaitanA~ 
MoibaeB 
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"TAYLOR, ALFRED SWAIKH, a dbUnguhhed efaamlat aad 

medical juiist. He w m eduLnto.i for the medical tirofcs»lon at Oujr'a 
]Io«|<ital in l«ndiiii. ..u l ■."imiiip a Liffutiaty of tbf? Apolb -c.iriea' 
Society in 1!'2S, aii.l a meiolKT • ( tho Iloyul CoUfgr uf Surgruiin in 
1830 He wn- f iil s' (]iioiitly iijii'Dit.'.'. lecturer on ^-bi-miaitry to the 
Ouy'a Hospital .Medicid ticbool, and aW Itctuivr <>n foreusic medicine 

spnideac» Ba liaa writtru two worka ia aooneotioo 

ladleina, wUch are the pric cip.il tazVbooka in our 
school*, and hare given to I'r. Taylor a deservedly high 
aa a ohamiat and medical juiist The first of thrso was 
entitled ' A Manual of Medical Jurispnidcncr,' nud embraced all thoso 
Bubjects of inijuiiy which are brought before tho medical man in 
easea of crimiii'd iu-^niry. The isr.p. rt.-tiicp of thcsubjVct of poieoning 
aod the r.i; id -iilv.vi. >■« of cbriJiii ul knuw'.idi^e iti iel.i'.:'iii to pL t-oua, 
induced iir. Taji^.T to cxt<u)d t!;ifl pari of bu w-jrk, uud to publi-L a 
volume ii<".ot< d I'liliii-Iy V.i tbu Bubjixt of [Hji^-JiiiB. In ! I - ht- [ ub- 
lisli'd bis second vo'.uiiie, 'On I'uUous in relatiouio llc iical Juria- 
pru SeiicQ and Medidne.' Theae works bare brought Dr. Taylor into 
f>reat repnte in the iaTeatigatloo of oaaee of auapccted etiminai poiaoa- 
ing. Iteoentljr ^ iMa Men amptoyad by the crown la caaaa de- 
manding obemieal reaearcb. Be waa tho* employed oa tlia trial af 
William Palmer for the manler of John rnnuns Cook, aadalttiangh 
unable to detect Ktrychiiia iti the coiiti^uU uf lb« uiurdered man'a 
body, l>r Tnylor ;•» . <■ Ijii ividi iic sgiiiixt Pttliiicr i nj tli« ground that 
■ hVUjpt'JUi.H e\bili!ti-'d by Cool: ciold \<v produwd Im mi nthLT 
iiifiuiH than Btiycliuia, and tbst tliiH a.-i-nt miybt liv troy ItU' wilbuut 
L> in)5 in hnllicient nuaii'.ity in tbi' U.xly afti r ilea'.ii Ui yii'ld pro'jln of 
its presence to ch.jn icul i-e agei.ta. It ia well kuoHu tUiil a Urgo | 
aaionnt of chemical evidence was brought to combat the latter part 
of Dt. Tnlor'a evidence, and aubsequeot to the trial be puUiahed a 
work 'On poiinA« hgr atgdak with aonnnta «■ «faa IMkal 
Xrldaooa gmnaiktiM tridT^TllulMB Fhtaar ftr lha muritr of 
MBPMi >u»06ok.'tina4«%l»ab HbOIi woifc ba adhwhUamir 



from tho ch.irges brought againiit him cither directly or indirectly 
by the e*ideaue got up by tho unhappy priaoner. Dr. Taylor edited 
fov aaoa jaam wa <iMiMl QaMltat, nd faaa ban 
tribtttor to the waeUy medical parfedleal Ctaratarei 

la I86S the honorary degreo of doctor of medicine waa oonfatiad 
an him by the University of St. Audrews In 1948 ba became a 
Licentiate of tbe Bajal Ooll«aa of Phy^daa^ Londoa, aad ia UU 
a Fellow of the aana Indy. B« waa aiaelad a Mlaar of IhaBmal 
Society In 1845. 

•TSCHUDI, JOHANN JAKOB VON, an eminent natursdist sad 
ctlinolfij;irt, waa bom at Qlarus, of a tn.gblly f imily in .Swilz».rlii-.;il, 
on the 2jtii of July ISIS. Uo was oduc U' d :.r»". it th'- Oyjima^iuni 
and tben at tho University of ZuiicU, where ho dvvgtcd uucli of Lu 
attention to natural history and medical adenoe, and displayed a 
marked interest in aoientific travela. In order to extend hia atudiBa in 
the natamUtiitoiiy adaaoaa ha proceeded from ZUiicb to SwictMti, 
andaftiraaiiia to Lajdaok wham be prepared his 'Syatom d«r BatniK 
chler,* Lm^aa. 1888. SahaaqjaanUy be went to Paris, where an oppar- 
tunity aaaaiad to pnat a it l l aJf of carrying out his atrong desire of 
making a voyage round the world, and he accordi:>gly embarked on 
to.xrd a French ship. On reaching Peru howrvcr tbe vessel was soli 
U> the Peruvian govorument, and Voa Tfcb iiii win i 'i:i>itr.'iiti«l to 
limit hit labours to an investigation of tbe natural b;; lory buiI ctljiif>- 
logy of Peru. The limitation of his tii-'.d of inquiry bad however tLt 
a.i'.,iu;::(jo of enabling him t'< s irv. yitmorv tliorouglily. Ho b] iiil 
live years in tbe invoetigatiou, reluruing to Eurupo in lUi'i ; and 
obtlaidaB hailag intervened wUeh nntaatad Iriai flraaa nairjilnaaat 
hit wlab to aoeompany F'raaklia lanla Aretia axpadittoa, be Stku- 
mined to devote himself to the aRangemont, for the purpoee of paUt 
cation, of the rich mass of materials he had collected in Peru. Ttor 
this purpoee he retired to bia eatate «f Jakobebof, near Wainer Vea> 
Rtult, in Lower Auatria, from whance bo haa since given to the world 
a general account of hia travels, under the title of ' Peru Rclae^ria. 
ncruDgvn aus den Jahrom l»oS 4^,' 2 vols., St. Liall, 1846, which hu 
been translated into English, in It^il, by T.Ross; and tiie more 
special works — ' UnteriiuchiinL''u \.hvr die Fauua Por.i i a ' il:.. li- 
gations of tho I'auua ot Peru), 6t. Gall, 1^44-47, with 72 pUUisa 
work of great value ; the aplendid ' Antiguodades Peruanoa,' VicODa, 
liiSl, with atiaa, published in eoniuuctiou with Uoa Mariano Edaatda 
da Btvan: aad hia ahdxwato wodt <Dia Kaehaaaptaehab' S «oh, 
mama, 1833, oontainfaig a giaaunar, dlntianaiy, aBdvaaalHilny of the 
language of tbe natives of Peru. These works display a c'.vnr con- 
caption of tho true purpoee of such au investigation, and baw pUcvd 
their author among the mont eminent of thoKo laborious and b arncd 
men who have devot> d thentuilvos tu tliaC pirticuUr d<.i]iartiu<-:it f 

aajaa t ifie iaquity. ' Aeiaen durch Sud-Ametika,' Bd. 3, appeared l&tM. 

Vice, FUANCIS DE, one of the moat distingtililiad aatranoDon af 
modem Italy, the son of Count Aacanio de Viao-IJfaaldini aad the 
Caaataai Aaalia Awhiuto, waabamaAlfaoaaitooBthalOthof 
1808. Bo waa odacat« l partly at lliaCallagtodelBabilitolTTUadk 
partly in the school of the well-known oongrepttion of the Scoloplat 
Siena, and entered the Jeauit Society aa a novioo in 1823. After 
painrliiE with much distinction through the usual stagea, both as a 
adiolai- and as a master, in the Roman CoUoLe of that Soeieiy, ho »u 
apjiointt il tin I'^nO) awiistant of Katht'r t5t«phcn Dumuuchel, who ».»s 
at that litno il) i barge of li. ' ■ biorvalory ; and it was a aort of pre- 
sage of the b..-tU'ry of his afv r carotr, (b it one of the„first dutisa 
iLMtgued to bini It ti; tjil.ii jt ■ the ■..uji iif tlie a]'P' :iranee of thO 
tboD expected UaUty'a oouiel, both accoruing to tbe elenaata W 
Damoiseau and to tboae of Baattoaulaati ThayaaagaetranoiDerbad 
the latiifaatioB of being the hat to obarrre tho oomot, on the Sth of 
Aoguak ISK, Soon nfterwarda, do Vico, in conscqneooe of the great 
age of P. Oomouchel, becoming tho priacipnl aitrouomer of the Bonian 
Ob.-iervatory, undertook a long aeiiea of obiervationa for tbe purpose 
of asoertaiuing the suspeotad error in the latitude of Rome, as d<.-.<:r- 
mined by Lu illu8trio»!s predecessors, Boeoovich, Calandrelh, Conti, 
and Reicl.tiibacii. ThLi.e observations, which amount<-d to tiesily 
i-nOf) ill number, wtro eminently suocessful, and the rc«uU jWai a 
correction of a:: error of two sooonds in tbu rKi i fed latitude. O0 
engaged at the same time on a similar Mrius of obaervatiotis '^"'j'** 
luttgitude, in concert with the astronomers of Paria and Naplaa, Sooa 
aflerward% Father de Vico, at the inatanoe of SobttOMcbar of Altco^ 
aadartoohaaaataa a( abavtadoaa af «ha plaaat Vam 
oleanm of tha Romaa ataoaahaM waa paeaUarly odiptad, witb a 
view to the determination of tt* tlSM of ita rotation upon 
aii'. Tho success of this miMklUag eaatrilwted more than all htf 
1 ruvious labours to osUblisb hia reputation among tho nstrononiers 
of Euroiie ; and hia Kubsequent obs«rvatioi>s of the sateUit''* of !^ 'tiuT>i 
nud of tho iuuer riuK of thai pbxtiet, sj) well aa hia detailed r«t«rts on 
the ncbulii'. wliich about tba*. titui' b:ul beOOOaa 
interett, fully »ustaiaed th«t repnialinti. 



i atber do Vico buwornr is iiio-jt |N)pul<irly known aataoto^*?.? 
bia numcrouj and taoocssful diwoverioa iu the oometaiy^ltaaH w*** 
ha waa one of tho aarlieat in more recent time* to take op ai ■ 
tamatio atody. Duimc the years IHi, im, aad 1847 he diKorerea 
■e IM «haa a%Mo(OMaa malarioai bodlf%iBarM>of wbiA bu 
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clAiai to priority of LliB^'uVt?ry ia ur.diflput'jd, Tho u'^'lith tiiif! Ivjcn 
obaerred by auothar a^itronomor two daya before it wu ducovervd 
(iodep«Ml«iUy howoTW) bv Father da Vieo. 

AnffHiw man haoibU but lunUy 1«m uaafiil work uadeitalua by 

aapaiadelMiti^lBwUflhhcliMid to hav* mado eeoiidmbla pco- 

■mm; tat In thia aai other worka which be hiui ooiiimen««d, be waa 
{niacniptod by th« Kovolution ot \ by which, ia oouimoo with tlte 
other mamban of hia order, he w is li riwn f n jui lUmie. He wag tr<-at«>l 
with much diistinctioa during hia vxilc by lr,ii iVlbw-liatroaoiiicn iu 
France and England, and receitrod mora than one iovitatioti tn fix bin 
roaiduDoo In either of theae countries; but the circuui^tAu«4 nf bin 
order at that time determined him upon oatnblisfatrg )iiui»if iu the 
Uoitiid Staloa oT Au.urii:.!, and be had almoet couiplutud bis MTin^ii' 
moQta for the purpose, when he waa aeizod with KCiite iuSamiiiittiou 
of tiw ohMl^aod liw wried oQ after a short illai»ii. Hu dio i ia 
London on tiM ISth of Hovember, 184S, at the early i^t^ uf furty tbroa. 
Fithar do Vieo ia oUetj known in litfrature by hla oootributiona to 
tho 'Raoooll* Soiiatifioi^' a aoicnUlic jourual which owed ita origin 
prindpall; to hiiirtf. mA whicb ii atui ooatioiud inior » now tarn., 
{Ka ffouagiio MonmmUa Tte« ailmioridtt P.9 rmum 4$ Vko, 



WAI.LICH, NATHANIF.L, M.D. luJ Ph. D., P.R.3., LonJoa ami 
K<liut>ui^h, a oolobmted boLiniot, wm born at Coponha^on ou Jan. 
SSth, 17M. Ha oonimoncod hi* botanical atudiea under tlto dircctiun 
of I^ o f oMor Vahl, and went to India iu 1807 at the age of oao^od- 
tfNOtv iaftaa^paai^of MugMBtottaDaiuah ■attlamootaikSMuii- 
MNk m18I5ta«HaABiMiMtofhal«nponi7eharg«of|]»Gilnitte 
Botanic Qanleo, whldl up pa tot B M at waa aubenjuoutly ponoanantly 
confirmed on the t e no M B M P d rt l OM of Dr. Fleming, Mr. Colabrooka^and 
Sir Joseph Bunka. Dr. Wallich's exertioiM during the thirteen yean that 
elapaed before hia first return to Europe added greatly to Uie extent 
and value of tbe prpTioualy extonaivo collection* of this i^deo. He 
also tr.i:. Lui' ted ICurope and America a v.u<t i|iiantity of hitherto 
nnkii'T va and I > sutLfii! plant*. In 1820 Dr. W;dlit:h made a tK>t;\aical 
I'jtL-ui BiuLi tu Ncfiiiil, in tile counio of which he collected a gie it v.iri»ty 
of plaiita, uiaay ot which ho forwarded to London. A aevere fever, 
ooaght on his dasoant to the plains, oonfined him to hia bed for two 
xnontbo and oompellad him to •eok boaefit from a Toyage to Penaog, 
SiocaiMno, and some other plaooa IB tho Stiaitt of ValMoa, from which, 
aftar aa abaeDoe of ttva montlio, ho ntomad «b the Ia«t day of the 
year 1S22, rich in botanical ooUactuma and with renewed health. In 
1 B'ii be commenced the publiMtioa of a selection from his Nepaul 
ci)llactiona under thv title of 'Tentamen Ftone Nepalensix lUustratio,' 
of wbich two ir.iuilMtn. t'ontaining 25 plates, were i«iucd. These ]>Utca 
were tho bot&:iical f-rat fruits of tho oaw art of Uthognphv iu India, 
and both dranii ^'h and litlingiapha WiM tMi H lad h{f MHSi lltietB 
under Dr. W'&Uich'a direction. 

In tho following year ha wia dapotad by tho government to iospoct 
the timber foreata of the Waatank Froviaoaa, and availed himaelf of 
irtnaitf to aamiM and flolkat planta in tha kingdom of 
^ „j Tallaf of DagMi ftai Kuttntooa to other parta of India 
) undertaken at varioaa times by Dr. Vr'allich, which enabled him 
■till Anther to increaae the immeoso stores of botouioid treasure he 
tad aOBumnlatod. Hia health bad uuw however suQ°orv<l so sereroly 
ftwm repeated attacka of ilhiog that, in 1823, he viait«d EugUnd, 
bringing with him tbo ifroiit b^lk of his colUclion?!. Ho thoLi wiih 
the oonaect of ti^'j lii^t Iijdi.i Company prooNj i' ll to diatribute his 
duplicate dj i LiEi-. i.a amongst tho public and privatu herbaria throujjh- 
out tlif wurl'i i he type collection, containing a complete cerii-s of all 
the specisa, waa preaeutod by Dr. Wallich to the Linnieaa Society of 
London. At thia timo he oompletad hia work, antttbd 'Phintie 
AaiatkiB Aariorai^' oonristing of SOO baantafhUy azaeated eolonred 
pUrtafc la 1838 Dr. Wallich returaad to InUa and resumed the 
dana of tta Botanical Garden, which howorar bis health obliged him 
taally to rodgn hi 1317, when he again arrived in England. lie was 
the author of numoroiu papera and reports on horticultural and bota- 
nical subjects, published in the ' Trauaactions of the Aaiatic Society of 
Calcutta,' 6ir W. J. Hooker's 'Jourimiof Botany,' and tha * Linmean 
Trjnum tious.' Uo became a FiiUuw i f the Linnasan Society in 181S, 
:ui 1 ill 1 -^ly one of ita vico-pre«i iu:i'.<^. He waa a man of warm allec- 
tiona, read^ wit, and pleaai&g manners, and devoted in hia attachment to 
hia favourite acienoe. It must not be forgotten that be did mora than 
any one ehw, to introduoe into the ea r d e na and graenhouaes of Kntc- 
ImiA tta haaiitifiil aud luxuriant punla of ]adi% and il ia fioni ui 
onllanliaw and daaoriptions, and pmaatatiooa to a«r paUio and 
private gardens that wo arc indebted more than to any other source 
for our aoqunintanoe with tho Flora of that diatrieU 

He died at hia house in Upper Qowerstreet, London, on the 28th 
of April 1364, in the Ol^tli year oi hin :ige. 

•WUiiATbTONE, sm CHAULtJS, Profc.»or of Experimental 
I'li.io-jopby in K iijgs College, L'i:i'!>.!Q, u.ui bom at Gloucestor in the 
year I'rO'J. [.'uiii,-.rted ffoiu b.n. inrtb witb busiuisss ndutwl to the 
muutcal ijrofrr.i.iii:i, lin c.inn r [ n'^i-nw an iimtnictivo and Kratifying 
inatanoe, ia addition to many we have already recorded, of the happy 
.. |g||,|^miBtoaiiiBtitoaln4|'«o>Aa<<^aHHUiir 



iu iv'.Jijh tlio raulu of scienci? nro recruited from those of traJo. But 
this ioatance is of a peculiar kind. Mr. WhoatHtooe, aa a soUcr and 
maker of muaical iostrumenta, in London, waa led to investigate the 
aoieiMM of sound, Urth theoretically and juactioally. Hia firat oontrl- 
button to adeaoe^ we believo, was fuundad an aMW * Hmt SqMiiMBto 
on Sotwd,' made at aa early agu, and puMithod ia tta * Aaaib of Vht 
losophy,*M>&«fiivAqniti8S|, Uniting mat mechanical ingenni^ 
with clear gWHBatriOMCOaaaptiaBa of pur" dy uamics, he produced from 
time to time, a variety of instrumenta and pieces of apparatus, for tbe 
illustration of mechanical and acoustic principlea, and the production 
of eiperiuieiit« both of research and demonstration ; among which 
were mauy i^miui' f uudud on Dr. T. Young's hariiionio ^lldl■^»,) for 
the e>X]iljiiialiun uf tho nature nf waves and uuiiul t'-ioti" and Uin mode 
of their prn(,-r\'»?ion, iiiturfer. lie.', ,i:;il c>j...h;ij >li Tli.^ .•-tii iy mid 
illtutration of the philosophy of sound led to that of the r>!ulMophy 
of light, and in thia liaa oonaiitod tba paauiiarity of Mr. Wbaalstone'a 
career, which, we ooneslvia, aSwda aomething very like a practical 
domonst(Btion of the undulatory tbnory of ligbt. Had not tbi^ theory 
been esseatially true — wero not light, otjually with sound, pro- 
duced by the undalations of an elantie meilium — had light oonaLited 
in the projection of corpuscles —did not acoustics and optica present 
au hanuonious system of perfect ruutu.il au»lo.;ica— w e believe Mr. 
Wheatstone would not have l«-i u b-cl from mu«io to li;;ht, and from 
optics to electricity, ami cor.ld r.ot have made himself tbe philO' 
Bopber he has beoome. Ili< aj jaratus and instruments for tbe 
production upon true tbeort'taal principles, — or the imitation of auch 
production — and the explanation of optical phenomena, are almost as 
nuawrouaaad valuable aa tboee illustrating sound, with wtueb. indeed, 
aoneof thamanaaeaaiaiay'ideaticaL The tardy joitiee with wlmii 
the truth of Dr. Teaa|fa pToinra, TnoMAs] Kreat diaoovariea ia oobp 
nexion with tho undulaiofT thaaw has at ! <9t been recognised, by the 
educattMl portion of the pablio, aaa the iutcUc.:iaal appreciation in thia 
country of Freanal's consentaneous researches, are both greatly indebted 
to Mr. Wheatstone for tbu production of exporimeot.'U devices, enabling 
tho ntiidont to obtain a rational conception of tho theory — to peroeive 
iu relation to that subject, " that central thread of common sense, on 
which," in tho wonii of Sir John Uenchel, "tbe poarls of analytical 
research are iuYar;.iLiij stiii; (^v ' 

After numerous acouiitic aiid optioal investigations, made public in 
tho later Journals of tbe Royal Institution (aome of which «m 
annonnoed and illustrated at the weakly evening meetiog*), or ia Ita 
'Philosophica l **"flr"'"1* iaeladiBC aspacimental inquiries into 4ta 
nrinciplaa of varioua amiaal iaatramaalsk lie eommunlnated to tta 
Itoyal Society, in 1S3S, through Praf^iaer teaday as a Fellow, a 
pafwr on tho Acouotlc ftgures which had fcaMi auminarily investigated 
by ('hladni. In the following ye*r ho commnnicatad to tbe society, 
tbroii;.'h the »«;m! me lium, bis cclebrsti J ■ A - ouot of somo experi" 
niuiita to riitt»i>nr« tbu n l.n-ity of olectn aty a:id tho duratiou of 
I il i -.nu l:jlit ' i:i l.-f B.iiue viMvr he w»s appoiutod Professor of 

Kxperiuentiil I'hilotopliy in King's College, London. On tho 21st of 
Januai; 1830, he was elected a Fellow of the Uoyal Society. Ou tbo 
21atof June IbSS, be oommunicatod a paper to thesodety (which 
waa fMdoatheaanMday,)aotitled, 'ContribntionatotheFhy ' ' 
of Tiaieo. tut L Oa aooie wmarkable aad hitherto naol 
phenomena of binocular Tidea.' In this ho fliat deeetibad tta 
tiful iuatiumant he named tbe StereoMope, now, in miloi 
and with v.vious modifications and additions, so well-kuowu. 

But though the slur<-<.acopo has deaervedly b«come an objcot of 
refilled popular adniir-itiou Professor Wbeat>it.<>uo far better known 
tu li-.e jVMT.il [Hibl.c, (rolu thi' .i|.|i'.iciUijn uf bn scioulitic (,'eniui aud 
tt'.taiuiuents to the I'.iectMC IMc^rapb, to the bistuiy of which, ia 
connection with hirnxolf aud wicii his i ii.iiiiil Cimial||||a% Iff TTHtltM 
FomBKUtLL CooKK, we must now proceed. 

Fw between sixty aad aavanty yeara paal* otfcuH yliilaaaplmalma 
fiom timetotinw exhibited exporimeats oa Motional, ud on vdliia 
electricity, in rlectro-magnatiani, and in magneto-oleetricity— aaaacb 
branch of the subject beeame developed — all coosiderad aa poaribto 
means of commimic tting intelligenco. Theae gradually improred 
in dedniteness of object, and in tbe approachee they made to pno* 
ticability. I)r. Hamol of St. Peterabnri'', baa rec>:'ntly SBserted (in a 
di9coura>j delivered at the meeting at Uonn, in the autumn of 1S57, of the 
Germau nituraliHsand pbysicista,) thAt tbo f:r-i: eleclrchmagnetio tele- 
grajjh waa produced, between 1820 and Ib'i'I, by tb-j Ularon Schilling, 
of Laiistadt, who had been attached to the Kusaian embassy at 
Uunich, and booome familiar with tho previous endeavours of the 
Bavarian electneians. At the sitting of the Physical seotioa of the 
BMotiai at Boaa, ia 1335, on Septaaibar 9M, «f mbUk PlafiaMi 
Hnaoiw of Haidelbeiw was preeidant for Oa daj^. flie Baton aotplaiaaA 
and exhibited his telegraph. The subject received much continued 
attention from Profewor Muncke, who, on the 6lb of the following 
March, ISZCt — in tbo words of l)r. Uamel, "explained the whole thing * 
to Mr. Cooke, at that timo occupied in tbe Anatomical Museum at 
Heidelberg, in preparing wax mo-Iela for his father, who had than 
recently be«n appuintoil Profei.Hoi of .Vnatomy in the University of 
Durbatii, ll« luul not previously -ituJi-.d pbyaics or oloctricity; but 
beiii^ iilruck with the V.uit imi ort.iijijo to t:,u r.i.lw.iyH tlitui extend* 
ing theuiMilvas over Oreat Britain, as well as to government and gana- 
nS pB»f aaai^ a< a ^Tirtoaily) jaitaataBaoBi laoaa at i 
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te ptaetleinj tttalatd fay nNina of ■hdihiUjt Mr. Oooto Irnms* 
dUUl; (I!r««ti>d hi» attontion to lU adaptattoQ to ft prftctiflftl ayatcm of 
talagrmpbing ; and, giving up tbo profwtloa in wbi» b« mui engaged, 
lie from that hour dsroud bimwlf nolosively to the realiKntion of 
that object. He came to Koglaod in April 1830 (reaching I.<jndoa 
on the SSod,) in order to perfect hie plana and inatrumenta. On the 
27th of February of the follovring ye*r, 1837, while engikgod in oom- 
piptinR i> set of iiiiitrumiMili for an iuU-nJrd cxpcrimBtitiil rijiplicatioD 

of hl« teleg|-lt)!l nU rA.C I,:V[ ri'il i lirnl M,^D"1 I'St'T liiislvv.iy, lie 1m-C.i1U(' 

acquaintMl, through the iulroJuoUuu of l<r. Kogct, [Hixihr, I'i.rtR 
MauJ with ProfsMOr WhMtatona, who hnd for Mver»l years girm 
Bneh ftMeution to tbo •ubjaet of tnonnittiuK iuteUigence \tj olvctri- 
eitu, md bad mad* Mtml dincovi riius "f tli>ht[|iwt iMjirrtMwrtiiCB- 
Motad with tbia iubjact. Auioog tLeaa wan Ut aatMrmlintliBB 
(wUoit win ba apin laferred to In thia article) of the velocity of 
alaotiial^, wbw paavng, under ecrt«in rirciimntaucea, through a 
copper wire; hu experimenta, in wbicli th" ilcflection of !:mKni>tio 
niedltf*. the decompoaitton of water, lunl I '.litr voltaic and magneto- 
electric cffiscta, were produced thrnugh grc-iUsr length* of wiro than 
had eT«r before bten ex!>i-ritiieut«<i u|><jii ; and hia orii$iu»l method of 
coDTertinga few wirira iuto a counideniblo tiiimlMr of circuit*, ao that 
they mixbt tmnimit the grvateat num)»rr ot ai^-nAls whtL-h am be 
tnuwmitted bj a given number of wima, Xtj the dedectiou of uugnetio 



Mr. Chariaa OoIn Adtey, in a papar fMd baibM Oa iMQtoHttB of 
Clvlt Kqginrera in Loodou, on tha 2nd of March 1SS2, raoorda, that 
"to loaa than four uitince etuud enzolled on tha onnala of the year 

1887 aa claimiuits for the honour of having luventeil the Electric 
Telegraph a» a |ira<;ticublo rwility. These are Wheatstoue, Alciandor, 
Stoinuetl, and Mr>n«t!.'' There " can bo uo qiieetjou however," he oon- 
tinuen, ' of \V|ii-.it«tuno'a priority iu date over Alexauder and Morse. 
Steiiiht'il had re|>«itcd Uaui«8 and WL'b«r'a ex|>erimeiit.'* Iiffire th.it 
dati', l ot ho did nut produce auy tiivention of hia own iiiitil lugi^; 
•equcnily." lo June 1S30. Profciwor Wheatntone. in « cuurso of 
lecturea deliverad at King'a College, hod exhibited ht» ex;'> riniLtilK ou 
the Telocity of alootricit*, with a langtheucd circuit of nearly four 
milea of co u Mr n i li i» and had gina a akatchoftba meana by whiih 
ho propoMd to «mwttt the apparattu into an alaelci«al talagn^h. A 
atatamantto this cflTeot n-aa published in ^ 'Um^dut (kfvpaiu 
SdaiMo' on the lat of Mai ih 1^37. In tha follawlng Hay, Meaaia. 
Whentetone and Cooke tiiok out their ItrKt patent, wUeh waa Moled 
on the I'Jth of June, "for iiiipr»vuiueiit« in giving aignala and aound- 
ing alaruukD, in diilant ('Iricn, by mi-trii uf ulectric i-urrcnt-H tnui«- 
mitteil through nictjU.io cirmits." Tlif t<>UKr>ph thu.< j mIpuI. <i 
originally oonifimteil of tivo uecdlivi, iviiich woro soon altotnanU 
rod need to two. The flnit lino Ic'.iic tolegrajili U;d dnwn f.>r 
uaeful purpoiw« wna coustmcteil, undir tlm patent, in tiie fulloniiig 
yrar, upon the Blackwall lUilway. Five other patenta were auhae- 
quently taken out by the aamo potanteea, either individuaUy, or in 
oo«0panitlM« for vaoooa iflUKQvenMBte oo tbo imf^^f plan* Tha 
alaetro4BacBatle abnuB waauat pataotod by than in lasr. 

The terms of |>artDerahlp of the patenteea wer<> more exactly 
define<l and cuuhimed in November of that year, by ii piirtuerahip 
dee<l, which vested in Mr. Cooke, a.i the orik.;ujator of the uuderUtktng, 
the exduaivc mauiufeiuent of the iiiv< nti , iii Ureal Uiit.uu, Irii):iud, 
luid the ColouioH, with the cxoluaive eiiguieeriog di'jiartnunit, ;ia bo- 
tw'eii tLem.''olve(t, and ;dj lie benefit ariaiug froio thy laying down ul" 
the liuea, and the msuiufutiturc of the in»tnimeiil.<. Ah lurtm ra 
■taoding on a perfect equality, Menwra. Cooke and Whi atittinifl um c to 
divide equally all proceeda uriaiug from the granting of lioencea, or 
fraattioialaartlMpalaBtiighit; ap«p-o«la^MD(iBt|i^rahlata 
■r. OMikoaaiiiaBager. Profbaaor Wheatatona rakiDM aa aqml Toiee 

with Hr. Cooke in aelti-ting und mrHbfying the foiVi Of the telegmphio 
inntrumrnto, and both | ai-tiu:* i I- I^-liI theniHelvei to inpart to each 
Other, for their equal and mutual benefit, all improvemeiita of what- 
ever kind, which tney might become poaaeaaed of, conueciei] with the 
giving f>f sipniiLh or tLe .•..mndiiiii; of .lUruitis bj meiui« of electricity. 

For soioc jeM.-< ufn r thn I rnintton of the jiartiieraliip the under- 
Vking ra| idly I'l ii-r> 1-. I, uoii. r tbf lonfitaut and equally auct piwrul 
ejeiti'-na or the |. ir . m '.Imirdi'.tiuct do|.artmenta, until it atlalooi thr 
character of a aiuqjli! and practical ayatem, worked out acivuti&callv on 
thaaurahMiaof actual experience. In the worda of the Ute Sir M. I. 
BMBd||BBninau Hm Mam IsambakdJ and Frofeeior DaaioU [Dam ell, ! 
Jobs Frbubrick], whcaa apportionment asd hiatoiT of the relative 
■Mali and merita of ProliaMor WbeatMooo and Mr. Ooofca, hi reapoct 
of Ika electric telegraph, we have here with iome addition* adopted, 
** VUlet Mr. Cooke 1* entitled to atand alone aa tha gentleiniui to n hom 
tbia oonntry u indebt* d for having praclioullj' introduceil and carried 
out tbi' electric telegraph at an u rriil iiiiilertikiij((, jironiiiiug tu be 
a work of aatiooal irnporlante, and I'r iffM- .r NS heatfltiiriK i« aeknow- 
I'- l^'-d ft' the HL'ii>titir:i; m:iu wlioao i rofn.ni l n^ni «ijc:;. ^<i:ul reeearcbea 
hail already prejjircd the piibliu Ui rvccivo it aa a jiriijoct capable of 
praottcol applicado::, it in tn t).e unite<! laboura of two gentlemen so 
well qualified for mutual aaaiatonce that we mont attribute the rapid 
pmpiaa whkh tU» inperlaBt lanotioa hia nado daitaig tbo few 
lOMi ilBBa the J ham haau uamli 



tahgtaphy, to wiona ftnai^ liaa aaado JariBg tta an nBl ai B yeaia that 
have anooeadad, in Qnat Britaia, on the a oa U poat of Europe, ia 
America, and to ladJai beneath tba Oeaan, and between Africa and 
Kurope, moat ef 0ur raad er a have been laade familiar by ite daily 

Bourcei of contemporary hiatory, or by actual experience. It U 
understood thai the principal aubjeot of this article haa reaped a >nb- 
Btantial pecuniary ronsrd for hU ah.ire in th'« benefit whi, h ho lia.i 
bean thua initrumeht-.! in r. uiLMing iifion mankind- 
Mr. Adlev's pii|j«r alteady rufirrx-d to, ami which lias been one of 
our .-iii'.hor-.ti. « lor tlii» urticit-, i.< entitled ' The Kleclrif Telegraph; 
its liintor)', theory, and practical applicationa.' ' .Miuut<-n of I'rooecdiog* 
of the Inatitution of Civil Kngineera,' V' I. xi. pp. 299 .t'29; to wbiob 
Buecoed* ' On the BUotric Telegraph, and tbepriooi{>al improvemeata 
to ita Coaalrttctiaa. By Frederick Biehatd Inadow, Aanai laat CK* 
lb. tp. 8S9-M1. Thfae papert wan bolfc rnd oa fho Sad off Mawii 
1892, and the di«iMifiiiou of theia waa coatlaaad thnvgb tha two 

following nou-tiiign of Uie IniiUtuU«B,thO alootot of H OBOnptaf tf 

paf^en of 'ha loinii d Proe<N»'!itit.-K 

rhe prmcipie of m.i^-iifto .-iBi^lrA' induction truatod of by Faraday, 
waa .ip|.li>>d to telt.'taphic ]nirpo»«a by I'rofi-dtor Wh<-jiti(rone, in bl« 
paleiitof 1>1'\ Thtie are several imjortant neeoudary a;ipliciittou« o( 
the electric lelegrujiU. Une of them, first (fe»crib«>) by Profraaor 
\V beatatone, in n |ia{"-r couimuuicalcd to the Koyai Society on the 
2C;h of November IfttO, is to the regnlatton of oloeka, a aerie* of 
whi.:h ai« wolfced togfUue by aa olaatrio oaneat. Aaothor to aa 
appantua tovaoted by hiia eoiBBBBleatad to tba Mtiab AaaoeiaHoa to 
Jnne 1812, for registering the isdicationa of tbe Uiermomotar, bero> 
meter, &«. ; on the actuj uae of which be raported in the fuUowiag 
year. A tliinl moet impmtant appli<«tion, aloo l^ret propoaad fay 
I'rofcaaor \Vb>-iit«t<>ne, and auiiouuc«<l in the ' Bull tins of tiM Bo^ 
Academy of .Sco n ea of Hrniwris,' O.^toher IS'lO, is tbe rogistntMM 
and trau* 11 ' . Q of lran.«it. ob.-orv,itionn in as'ronomy. Another iath* 
ek-ctro.ma(,Mieiic chronoecope, announce*! in tUo aame work, for the 
meii>ureineijt of citi '_ iijely ^Lo^t inUTvalH of liine. 

outer I'upers by I'ruftssor W brutstoue, communicated to tbe Royal 
Society, and together with Ihoaa already noticed, inserted in the 
' Philosophical Tnuaactiona,' or in tha' Pnoaedings,' are the following : 
— Aa aooMwt of aavaialnair inatrwnaato ood proreaane Car detmniniag 
tbe onaatanta of a toltale dniiiitt founded on Obnla theory; — Note 
relating to M. Foacault'a new mechanical proof of tbe rotation of tbe 
earth; — tba Ilikcrian Lecture for 18.'>2, being Part II. of Contributiona 
to tbe Physiology of Vision, and on liinocular Viaion, in contiooation ; 
— OB Feaaera gyroscope ; — on the fonnation of powers from arithmetical 
progressions ;— account of some eiperimrnts m.n te with the Bubamrine 
cable, 4c. ; — on tbe position of aluniioum iu thf volt.iir serie*. 1 i.e 
royal medal of tbe Society, for 1840, wiu< snar led to him, prtmanly 
for his reaoarcbce in double viaion, but aUo, in the wonis of tbe 
Preaiiiont (the late Uarquia of Morthamptou) m presenting the medal, 

had BHMaMd olaeMoa 

lUi awimtolaaao «fth 
galfoaiam to the moet important practical pnrpoaea." Tha royal aedd 




"for the science 
velocity, and by wUeb''bo 
galfoaiam to the moat impoi 

waa again awarded to him in 184S, for~hi«~ paper on 
determining tha oonttante of a voltiuc circuit, moutioned above. 

As Profesaur Wheatstoiie'a ex{«nmenta on tha velocity of electricity 
havo been mentioned seventl tiooa in this article, it is requisite to 
obeorvo that I'rol'ea-or Fu^ i i .y, \vitU bis pi-culiar mastery ot electric 
"cmncc, h»d inferred (as i» knnwu to tha present writer) phortlv after 
■ i. ir p ii 1 ci'i 11, that the Telocity of electrical discharge' tiiri.> it;h the 
rnme wire mi^ht bo greatly varied by the amount and dHpoaiiion of 
the BoeaaHiy prerioue induction. In 1838 he published this in bti 
weU-knoam * Eiperimental Haaearobea.' Having aftarwarda folly *eri> 
god iUa iafloeaca by tha atoetdo triMnpt^ aod omriMali ^ 
wiooB taqnirera baring prarad that m» diflfaraoao of viloflity to 
aaypOl' Whw Bight oven be as a hundred to one, at the firat evening 
Biaaltag of tbe Royal Inetitation in 1854, be retunied to the aubject, 
and fully explainiv) the causes of variation. An explicit view uf tba 
actual Bt<te of se i-nce on Ibis intete-ting aubject, haa been given by 
Professor De la Itire, in hia Triatiao on Electricity lately pub'.ithed, 
tramlatod by Mr. Charlea Vincent Walker, F.11.S., auperiutendent t<rle 
prapher of tbe South Eaatem lUulway. A final cxpreuiun for the 
vfiocity of rioctricily, it would Bp(H.'ar. ban not yet been oblalnt d ; nor 
hxt it been Btionn lit what tbe pnmd Jactt dilfertnoa between the 
mode of pro|>agation of alaotriailgrs "t' ^^"^ ^ ladinkfenaih ooob 
aa Ught, neat, io., really OMMlato 

I'rofeMW W h aa t iti M ia tma one of the jurore of the Fans Univerral 
Exhibitioa of 1858^ to tlio elaaa for "heat, light, and clectriciW;' 
on which oecaiion he waa apftjatad by the Kmpvror Xapoleon llL a 
knight of the Legion of Haaow, "for hia application of Ihe elrctrio 
telegraph." He ib also a corrrspondMit of tha f^eooh Inatitata of 
ti'^wiic't, and a forciKii or au hoMMly BMmbar Off tbO priaoipal 
ncadcmica of ecienc ' ir; I jarupc. 

At King'a dil' r;', wo Ivtci, iiki? other ti^i.l:ir profeaaora, he has 
not taken any part in Uio routine of academic inntruction ; bat he baa 
occasionally lectured, ax vrs havo seen, on special aubjeets related to 
hia own reeearcbea ; giving also to hia coUaagoea tbe advantageous aid 
of his peculiar knowledge and talaat^ lad to tho OoUage tha beoetit 
of his philoaophical ropvtatiaa. b two anriooa oitulea (Millkh, 
Wn«uii AtuiL lad awn; Wtauaib] «bo imawfcw wUali ooa. 
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firmtd the seleotiou of HMgowkn limetUine for buildini; tb« New 
Talace of \V'e«ctuiii»Ur, h«T« been notic<<d. Tbn )>hy«ioal wad cbamicAl 
•XMOiuulii:)!! of tbo spocitDcaii of atov.e culluCnil, having bean ODD* 
■i^ed to tb« Ute Profcaaor D&uieU uid bia coU««(Cue Profeaaor 
Whe»t«Uino. tV.n n-^piinlu- i-xj c rimrntu on Uicir uiecbanic&l .ir.d l.\ fp-o- 
tuetric pr\j[>crtie» wereconiim iwl by tbu Utler. He waa knii^bteil IbbH. 

WUtW£LU RSV. WILLIAM. D.D., F.B.S., Haatar of Trinity 
CoUaga^ Cambridg«k wa* bora in 1796, at Laaeaatar, wb«re bia fatbar 
•jriMr.wdfalnMto plm M am with klMMlf •» 'ttw baoeb.' 
But fbrtuatpir k« had noitved IB osoeUant adMHttott <f Iti dagraa at 
the Free Qraniinar Sbool of bia nattTa town, th* hmd mMtar of 
wblob, p«rc«tving tha natbamatieal talent erinoid by Ua pupil, witb 
bia fatber'a aii>«nt, took maaaurea for giving hiui an uiiiveraity educa- 
tion, and enabled bim to «Dt«r Trinity College, Cambridge, wbera be 
gr;iii»;>t«<l hm B.A. io 1816, aftarwarda beoame a FoHmv of his c<)!l«»|,'e, 
LiuJ wji.-. Iiir uioiiy ycannnamiuantand aucoe^aful tu^.or. In Ijo w^w 
apjiuuiud l'iofes«or of Minrralogy, which offics he retained uutll ii'iZ. 
lu 1S3.S bo bt-aimo rrofcueor of Moral Theology or Casuiatry, retaining 
thu chair until ha took tba oSoa of Vioc-CliaucaUor of the Univeraity, 
in 1 b6S. H« ■yooaartaH to tha MMtanMp of Trinity CollaKa, which he 
•tiU holda, in 184L U baa tata Mated that do* long after th« great 
ImpnTemant in tha mathamatkal edoeaUoB «f Oaaibridg^ baaed on 
tlie introduoliaB of tba matboda of tba Fkanah OMateia of analyaia, 
had been fully aooompliabad and ita aOecta raaliaed, it induced a 
taodaoay in the itudentii to diaragard tha definite atudy of pliyatca 
nod tbe kuottledge of nature, iu ti>« itiiplioit belief that they were 
virtually •u|<er8e<jed by maiheuvatics. ;iad that the latter included 
•Terytiiliig tieceasnry to bo kiioK-D of tijo funuer. It is aUo xaid that 
one of tli« firnt ol" tin; ilifltiij^M.i-h. J ^.Tiiduatrs who fn'rcrivo 1, in 
hi» own CM" n-c iiiHvl ihis rrrur, by the diU(»eat Btudy of pbynica and 
nut ir.il 9[::n;ici-, -xnn Mr. Wbewell; and further, that the atudy of 
tumtralogical acieDce add oryataUograpby, by which be waa prepared 
iorliaUigf 4lw«hak«( nrfnatalagf atciaabndgi^ waa at opoe a pait 
«adaM«f ^iaaklMtoaf Ihiaoarraallaoayatoiii. 'fhongh not pra- 
■Ml a> llia flial iiiaiillini. of tha Britiab Amodation, be waa aotni o ated 
tm Mw aBbwnddttea (or aaetion) of Mineralogy, and alao ona of tbe 
two Tlwinnohlrintfi of tha Aaaociation for tbe lecood maetiug held at 
Ollbid, aod raqnested to preaant to it a report on tha atata and pro- 
graaa of Mineralogy. Thij be pm lu»«'i uooordiogly, and it forms a 
part of the fir»t voluoje of t:io l:e;frt« of tbo At!so>.iAtiun, on i; 
Bcoond to none ooniained iu th» remarkublo collectioa of rn[>orts on 
tbe proj-rcwi of v»riou.i bmnohe.H of njatberaalical, (ihysic il, aua j r-.io'.i- 
col knowlrdge obtained and publ.abed by tha Aaaoctatiou. It waa 
aftarwarda inoorporata.l by the author iirtoM»* IliOlWIJ of tbalwdnatiw 
Baauoaa,' to wliich wa ahail return. 

Wo haao aaawtfaaaww i^aa liMiBrtinli patt jaMaowamawrity 
]V.1Pko«iira a««MWleo»WiialiOD«roKteaili«OBdBnltifownakxiow> 
ledga, with a power of intaUact mora ganendly found oonoeotrated on 
S few objeeki only, enabW him to take. A aimilar course in tbe 
Camlnridge Fhiloaophical Society waa almost ina«parable from thia. 
Bat ha baa taken an equally prominent ]<&rt in the Uoyal Society <of 
which he became a Folliiw on the l^^tb of Aj ril lH',;u,f and in the 
Britiab .AMucmlion fur tbe Adv.Muifuitiiil uf Stieuce, of wLijh Utter lin 
waa Preaiilent mthe yoar lb4l, at tliu i'lytiiouth meeting. At the third 
niaaiicgrhald at Cambridge in 1S33, lie bad delivered an addreea on 
tba daadarata and proipecta of tha Aatoeiation and of aoiaticew Tha 
fifth Tolome of the Jiepwta iwntaino hja *Bapaife an Iho noaot pro- 
greaa and preieot oonditjon of tho BMlfaaaulfaal fhaoriaa cf alaatricity, 
inagnetiam, and heat' Tho auUaat ot tha Tidea, equally important la 
ita pbiloaopbioal and pnwtieal rdatioii% baa recoiTed the moat valuable 
acceaaiana fitoffl Dr. Whnwel!, whoaa diaooaaiona of Ude-obaerrationa 
(many of which ware uiAii by direction of tbe Uritiib Aaaociation at 
hia iuatigation) will bo fuuml lu a aeriea of jiapen in tbe ' Pbiloaopbical 
Trauaactionr.' For two years Dr. WbeweU filled the chair of the 
Oeological Society, dirrctiug the Kelluwa, in their pijiera and diK.nn- 
aiona, to the definito and oouiprelicusive priuciiilK!! mi^^'gctttid, in api l.- 
cation to Qaology, by tba {xx-uliar culture of bia own mind, and 
tjikuiK: ill bia annual addren <i'a. i- jnKily v ni ugliiai hwadt Md phUaao- 
phioal viewa of geological theory and cauaation. 

Savantl of Dr. WiiewaU'a aaparate worka and th«r contenta haT* 
hoaa aUodad to in a fccmac aituiU^ whan noticing the oontributioaa to 
■aiaoB «l «M of hii aaaefttihad oaUaMoaa otOanbiiitaaCWauiL 
ttMr.Kl BoiB«haMiharalBMV«a£fa thatotaSl Mriaaof 



the unirenuty on Tariooa depertmanta of mathematiea and ytijaliia 

Bat tba more considerable productiona of bia fi«D are the foIlowiogjB 
'Aatrouomy and 'joucral Pliyaioa coaaider«<-l wi'.h rnferniioa to Nalonl 
Tboolotfj ; being the Third Bridgewater Trriatinti,' Loudon, 18SS. Ib 
tbiB muy be reoogniaed the rudinieuu of inu>:h that tba author haa 
■inoo produced, aa well aa an earUer oocdilion of tha atyle matured in 
the worka next to be maotionad. 'UiatofyofthoIodnMifoSaiaiMai^ 
from «fao aarliaak to tbo pmwt tloMib' S TCla, Londoii, 18S7 ; 'Tho 
Philoaophyof tholndaelivo Sdaoaa^ faoadad opaa their HIatonr,' S 
Tola, LoDdoo, 1840, 'ThaBiBiBtB of VoraUl^f, lBdiidii« PoUty,' S 
tola, London, ISS.'S. 

On the firat two worka of tUa liat, conaidered as s whole, Profeaaor 
Jamea Forbes, F.ItS,, theaueoeasor of Playfuir in the chair of natural 
philosophy iu the University of Bdinburgb, (in hi4 Uis&rrtatioo OS 
tbe progress of mathematical and pbyaieal acisuoe from 17.'>5 to 1850, 
in th« eighth edition of the ' Enoyciopwdia Un-.Aiiuic.i,') rt^cn&rks, 'One 
attempt — a bold and MueMifal one— ban beea luaiie, iu our oAn day, 
to unite tbe history of acience and tb" IrjgiL- of ioductive diacovery, — I 
mean tha Hiatory and PhiloMpby of the Inductira ikieaoea. An 
EogUih p h itoaop h i r of woodaiflil w w a l l lHy , hrfnatey, aod power haa 
areetad a permaMBt nHmniMBi tolria tarattllaa io a volanuKNu work 
bearing the preceding title.' Tbey are alao the auhjaok of • oalabiatod 
article in the ' Quartarly Review, by Sir John UetadMl, lUdy npdb- 
liahed in bia volume of Eaaaya. A well lcnown work, which hoi oiflitod 
much controversy, on tbe Plurality of Worlda, baa bean very gtaMoUj 
attributed to Dr. Wbewell. but, aa far aa we know, its anthor^iip haa 
U!«u neither admitted nor denied by hiiu. [.'■« StrFPLmKirr.l 

• WIKSLOW, FOUBliS, M.D,, born in ISio, ,i pbynician and writ* 
014 rhuliigy, waa educated for the medical iiro!< -Nion in Loudon, 
and be>i'«[ne a member of tbe Ito^al College of SurK' una of England 
in 1B35. He ia alao a graduate in medioioa of Kind's Colla^-e, Aber- 
deen, and a fellow of the Royal UoUega of Pbyaieiaua of Edmbuxgh; 
and ho haa vaotifod ttw JiOBonii damo of JDoatar af OMl Law fima 
tha Uolaaniliy of Oifoid. Odo of hla a ~ 
oataa tha diraetion of hia mind. It ia entii 
Applieatioo of the Principles of Phrenology to the Do 
the Cure of Insanity.' This waa pubUahad in 1631. About thia 
time ha alao publiahed two manual* for the use of atudrnta, 'A 
Manual of Osteology ,' and 'A Manual of Practioal Midwifery.' His 
n;it work waa oiin which rvHuUo i froui the literary bentofhia goDioa. 
It waa called 'Physic aud i'hviu'i.iDs ' It ooaiiated of biographical 
und literary sketobaa of tha bi.:t<:<ry of medicine, and produceKi a con- 
alderable sensa t ion at tba time it was published, it indicat»i eieju-ly 
tho wocUoga d o moid that waa atudyiog with eagemeaa tba road to 
sii nr iaasi Urn allarwatda pabUahed a arari mora pertioularly directed 
to tbe apeoiaiily wUdi ho aftarwarda ao atieceaaMte loaoliaad, -TUa 
work waa entftlod 'Tha AnatooBj of Snioide; bang oa aittaapt to 
eatabliab tbe ooonecUon between tba Deaira to commit Suidda and 
certain physical oondiCions of tbe Brain and Abdominal Org an a.' tYom 
this time I>r. Wiualow devoted himielf entirely to the treatment of 
innanity, and opened au aaylum at Suaeex Uuu^m, Haounenmith, of 
which be waa resident aujierintandeut for many yeara. His consultation 
1 raotioe bowe', cr iuernLiKig largely, he haa ro<-' ntly taken a hou»o in 
iiondon, still carrying on tbe eatabliahmant at Hammcnimith KMiibx 
the abovo workR, ho U also Author of the follawicc;, (ieTutsd to tho 
subject of insanity:' 'On tho Praaarvation of tho Health of tha 
Bo^y aadMiadi' *On tha Flao of laaanHjr in diaateia Ohos ; ' 
theAatr -* ■ • ' ' ' 



MtpabUihad worka indi. 
itiad 'Aa Baaay aa tbo 



jo^y aadMiadi' <<ta tha Flao of laaaaHjr in diaateia Ohos ; ' 'Da 
he Aok te tha BaHap Bagulaliaa aad Ouo of tho laaaaa, wMi Notaa i ' 
SyaoiiaiaofthoLBiioagr Aat>' la ISW ha waa araoiatad UttiaaiM 
.ectaieir to tho Modiaal Sodaly of Laadoa. nd oa lUa oooarfoa 



Lectaieir to tho Modiaal Sodafy 
delivered a oonrae of koturea on inaanlty, wbieb have dooe bean pub* 
liahed. In 1848 be projected and beoame proprietor and edhor of the 

'Quarterly Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental Pathology.' 
lie ha« contributed extenaively to th>> ] '.ige<i of thia journal, and through 
it ha* been tho means of difTuting a large amount of found opinion on 
the Bubjaet of insanity and ita treutiuent. .Vs a groat priucijilc ou 
which Dr. Wlnalow ha^t laid the great«st streas, iis tlje fact that there 
can be no daranzemmt of the mind without some auto-odent derange- 
ment of the tioay. To this subject he haa devoted many papers. In 
ISeohepublMhadaTCtama 'Oatha ObaeoroIXaaaaaa of ' 
lalSM Df. ■ ". - - 

Ho la ao» (lUT) prattat «r tha i 
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iuuo«s of penoot who hum died sinoe the publio*tion of tho ' Ponny Ojolop«Bdu,' and of " thoM 
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Thanh Jmbm 

nompwn. WIQliim 
•Thnmn, WtllUm J. 

Tbuiuauu. Aiithooy TMU, ILD. 

Thoonfii, Mr» A T 

Thinu»3u. Th'iti I.-. M T1. 
•Th..t1.uni. R.ti. rt, A 1'. A. 

TllorkoUn. Oriui JoOMoa 
■Tklator. OiKirif* 

T»Qck. Ciirirtuin FriadllM 

Tlwk, Ludtrig 

TMiHiwa. IWtdri* 
«tlltk ViUiaax HP.. F.&a 

lanpniUai Hmri-AlcKkLOMB* d* 



Tollaiu, Hsndrlk 

X'X'Vn, Thomn* 

To.ik.->, w.:!j-iuj, P.R.8. 

*T«uanlut, Aniia Luiio Gorrtmldo 
Trrigold, Tboni:u 

•TWneh. B8». R. Cbeo*Tlx. Dean o! 
WMtanuntar 

•frieoopl, ar Trikuuia, bpirldioa 

VMlapi, Tnaom 
Traaba^ Ctato, Telaafbro da 

Truro, Cord 
•Tu|ipcr, Martlet yni^juliiir, D.C L., 

Ttti^uaT, AlexMi>j<r iv iooTksh 

•Turvrticv. I van 
Tumor, Okwioa 
TttlMT, t. H. W. 



T'lnier, fl^iiron 
Tiirnor, lUn. AjdotJ 

Tumar, Thaoiaa itudaaa 
*TurUia, WnUuL ILIX 

TyUar, Fatfick FiaMT 

Uliland. Johann LhM| 
•OUmaoa, Kari 
*UlrieU Ucnxutuk 

U'iitr. lt, FrioilrlchWHlMibkllid 

rrc. An irow, M.D. 

Uwiiix Tiiofnoa. B.A. 

Uvarar, 8orK7 8o«ll«[WHdl 
•I.'ritrov, Alaxel SatgWilah 

Vt, JoliADii Potor 

Valpy, Rev. Ricbird, U D. 

Taruua^iaB Von Bnao, Kari Au(uat 

VwBlMfn. BaM Aataoi* 
«T*i^Sb. nt*. BelNi^ MX 
•TaiCnilipp 

•Verdi, Gitiaepiia 

Varaac, Uonoa 

Veraoa, Robert 
* Vlctor-Kmm nnuel IL 
•Victoria AloxaDdrioa, QattB « 
Oraat Bntain aeict Irelaad 

VlJixxi. FraiivoiH-JulcM 

Vi.jTiy. Allrvil, Cniiit*; Jo 

VilUiiuan, Joaqulu LorHjo d* 

Villrnuln. Abel-Rranfoti. 

Vinct, Alexandra-r 

Viniy, JulUD^Joaaph 

VlnaatibauiiJaUte 

Vagal. Dr. Bdward 

VCraaiuarty. MlhiUy or Micfaael 

W t-'-ATli. 1.1. lit T!...tu!ui.RH. 

•»v.,,"i'-r, R^<-' -^nl 

W,,«-nf|rl, Kil^i.rl (l:blMM 

\V-,J ill, Joh:uui Oklf 
W .:ur, J. 1. 11 
•Wallvr. .'-Ml 

Warbunon, BUM 



Ward, Jaitien. R. A. 
•Ward, Mittttiow K^lwai^ MJL 

Ward, Bobart Piuiuar 

Ward, air Henry Ooonfo 

WarlUw. Ralph, U 1). 

WareafoTd, R»». 8. W. 
•Warren, aamaal. <4.C., M.P. 

WaaUiyfUi-a. Capt. J., KS., P.1L8. 

Watt. Tun. „ 

Walt. -l■--^ »..!irv 

W»f<. .\.nri- .Mexijvdar 
■V, 1 V, ill .-..u Bduaid 

■Wcbat«r. Thtimai, B.A. 

Woma, Cbrutiau 8an>ual 
•Welckcr. FMadriEii OotUtob 
•Welckar, KlriThaste 

WelUnctiMi, mka at 

WarKoUud. UcBrik ArnoM 

WeaulL Willuun, A.B.A. 

Weatiuacott, Sir Riotiard, B,^ 
•WcRiujiKntt, RicliArd, ILA. 

WottTnariuKl. J. l-'iiaa^ Ulk9Bl«f 
•Woyrr, Silvitiii du 

Wluloly. AMV.I.KJ. p 

Wl.cotmi. H u-y 
Itiiiiri^ou, Mftx 

• WlcaiclkTCfl, I*ctcr 

WilSuu, Jert]U,«aU ilt4iua 
•WUbarforaMU, Awr.BuMml, BMisp 

of OAfcrt 
•WmdMoa. (Hr /Aa Ontar 

Willccoa, Jail Frana 
William II„ KiDgoftJiaNsUwrlauda 
•Wllllani III,, Klngortb«Nothorl«»d» 

WilllBirn. H»aiMcl 
•Wii.iun.. H.r W F.ofKaia 

WiUi», Natlmuic; I'iuk«r 
•Willis, Rev R.:!.jrt, ILA,r.E,B. 

WiUrunn-. Ja.mv^ Tibhrt« 

•WUil, WUUamUaaiy 



WIImq, Honca Qaymaa 

Wilaon, Jaanaa 

WUaaD, Profoaaor Jobs 

WOaen. Ocueml BSr R. T. 
•Windlum. MaiorOvn. (~ 
•WInar, Oaorc Uanadkst 

WLna. Poter da 
•Wln««rhftlt«r, Pntui ZavUr 
•Win'hcr. t'hn«tiiin 

'.vi._:i,»n, Nk-h-i|jM. Oardlnal 

Witiiariii^aij, Wm, Fr^xianci:, R,A« 
•WuUt Eti .l 

Wfirdsw.iri'-i. Iti'v rM u'.-pl r r. n.D- 
•Wordawnrth, Jley Chriit»i>lier, U.D. 

Wordawortb. William 
•Womam, Ralph Kicbalaon 

WoroQtuir. MikbaU BemaooTlfi^ 
Princa 

•Woraaaa, Jetia Jacob Ainiiaaaa 
•Wraagal, FanUsand PatiwighVMI 
Wnuall. air Natbatda) Wak, BMt. 

Wr«d«. Karl Plillln, PltaM 
•Wri/ht. Thamaa, F.8.A. 
'Wrvht. Thuinaa, of Man 

WrtituaUsy, Jnhn, Lord 
•Wyatt. Matthew 

Wyatt, Rlchanl J. 

VfotL WllUam 

Yarroll, WllUam 

Yun:k Ton Wartaoboil^ ShbOMA 
Lodwlc Graf 
•Toons, Brt^am • 
Totiag, lliMDM, M.D. 
SEaeh, Francia Xarier, BatOB m 
ZaKoakin. Mikhail Mkolaeflcb 
Zahrtmann. Vlee-Admiral Cbrlttta 
ZhukoT'iky, Vanlly AiidraaTlch 
ZlDcarclli, Nii:<4» 
•ZuTTilla y Waml, LK.u J ja* 
KKlKukka, J»1 mn IT i 1 1 ||it DiliJ 
Eumalacairairui, Tuiu4ka 
OHtQwirtMi 
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A Baskat, OUbart AlMt 

Ambaiat, Bar] 
'Aiutad, David ThomM .. 
*Aii;elaiid«ir. Prladrleh WMlai A. 

Ancklaad. Bari of 

AytoiuitWUUaiB 
■DalUy, Philip Jatuaa 

B.il!iitf, E'<.>',ird 

B»-.iC--. M,»ll'i,<n,T«»(» 
•Rwiru-'i. Ki'.vard 

M-lI:-u..| WlllSam 

•IW i.r, .1 , .11 Iluf-.ill 

Btnuforl. It'ar-.Vdmiral 8lr Fraoctt 

Baliiiaa, William 
•Benadict, Julca 
•Baunolt, WillUto Starudale 

Blotrliaui, Joveph 

Baaat^lca, Kari Victor Toa 

bV.X 




Brsylay, BilwsrJ (Vodiiiko. I'.tt.A. 
•Brarley. Edward WUlaam, F.B.& 
•Dh...'ij. CLariMr' "— 

Ilryiigw, 8«r I 
•Bunk, Oaom 

Omnlna Clin 

Qahcart, U«ut-(Mn 
•Chaslo.'Vlctor Enplicti 
•CcaU, Michael 

OawforvL Tbomaa 

Cri:*sc. \:i Irrw 
•DoTi!, lii .u-. I Wllhala 
•EkIwaHt.. Hcnri MUM 
•Farr. William. M.D. VMk 
•Oaywicoa, Paacqald* 

OuiaUii, Loupold 

Oofol, Hlkolay IranoTlch 
'(Siaham, TlMroaa 



•aroTa^ WlUiam R«bai\9,CL,l|JL 
p« M.y»_ Robert 
UdHMLJamaa Alaxander 
Ht H ty , rremantbal 
Hammar-PunbUti Jo 
naTaloddfaagvOabl 
llenfrey, Artbur 
H«t»low, B«y Jnhn fUeieru, 1I.A. 
Ueraoath. Willi .n. 
•Boranald, Tl;uiuui, M.D. 
•Hullah. John 
•Huxley. Thi.itiia* Honry 
•JulloB. Stauulas-Algnaa 
•LlTingatooa. Uarid, LL.D.. D.CU 
•Maury, MatUMW Fontaiiia, U..O. 
Moiik, Dr. Jaroea BaaiT 
•Parke^ Joaiak 
Parlu^ Joaafdi 



•RoaaaU, Jokn I 
•Sablaa, Maiar-Oep 
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wlmpaoa, Jamaa Toani, 1 
Smyth, Baai^Admiral WuboBBy 
Bowarby, Jamaa 

•Sowerliv. Jameii da C-ir !» 

S.->.v-irv, (;,vir.-j H-ul'.ii-r*iam 

Riiwiirliy. r;..'.i 1.,--. K-i.v.-ir-i 
•SoMci b^. Uo*.,r^-t3 isrc^Liii^Uaci, Jul 
•Kowcrhy, Henry 
•Tiiyl >r, Alfrvd Sirsino 
•Turhiiill, Jfihann Jakob »ob 

Vict', FntUL-ui tie 

WaUicli. Nattuuii< M.U, 
•Wbaatatooa, Cbartaa, F.&a 

WhwwM. Htw. ~"" — *■ 
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